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List of the abbreviations 

USED IH THIS DICTIONARY. 


or ad 7 . stands for adi ective. 

galv. stands for galvanism. 

abbrev. 

abbreviation, abbreviated. 

genit. 


genitive. 

acc. 

accusative. 

geog. 


geogi-aphy. 

act. 

active. 

geol. 


geology. 

adv. 

adverb. 

geom. 


geometry. 

agri. 

agriculture. 

Goth. 


Gothic. 

dig. 

algebra. 

Gr. 


Greek. 

Amer. 

American. 

gi'am. 

... 

grammai*. 

anaU 

anatomy. 

gun. 


gunneiy. 

me. 

ancient. 

Heb. 


Hebrew. 

mvtig. 

antiquities. 

her. 


heraldry. 

aop. 

aoristj aoristiOi 

Hind. 


Hindostanee, Hindu, or 

At. 

Arabic. 

hist. 


history. [Hindi. 

arch. 

architecture. 

hort. 


horticulture. 

archcml. 

archsBology. 

Hung. 


Hungarian. 

aritL 

arithmetic. 

kgdvos. 


hydrostatics. 

Armor, ... 

Armoric. 

Icel. 


Icelandic. 

art. 

article. 

ich. 


ichthyology. 

A. Sax* 

Anglo-Saxon. 

imper. 


imperative. 

dstroL 

astrology. 

imperf. 


imperfect. 

astron. 

astronomy- 

impers. 


impersonal. 

at. wt. ... 

atomic weight. 

incept. 


inceptive. 

aug. 

augmentative. 

ind. 


indicative. 

Bav. 

Bavanan dialect. 

Ind. 


Indie. 

Idol, 

biology. 

indef. 


indefinite. 

Boliein. 

Bohemian. 

Tndo-Eur. 


Indo-European. 

hot. 

botany. 

inf. 


infinitive. 

Bim. 

Brazilian. 

intens. 


intensive. 

Bret. 

Breton (= Armoric). 

Interj, 


interjection. 

Bulg\ 

Bulgarian, 

Ir. 


Irish. 

Catal. ... 

Catalonian. 

Iran; 


Iranian. 

carp, ... 

carpentry. 

It. 


Italian. 

cans. 

causative. 

L. 


Latin. 

Celt, 

Celtic. 

Ian. 


language. 

Chal. ... 

Chaldee. 

Lett. 


Lettish. 

chem, ... 

chemistry. 

L.G. 


Low German. 

chwn. 

chronology. 

lit. 


literal, literally. 

Class, 

Classical ( = Greek and 

Lith. 


Lithuanian. 

cog. 

Latin). 

cognate, cognate with. 

L.L. 

mach. 


late Latin, low do. 
machinery. 

eolloq. 

colloquial. 

mamtf. 


manufactures. 

con. 

commerce. 

masG. 


masculine. 

comp. 

compare. 

math. 


mathematics. 

compar, . . . 
comk. ... 

oompaivttive. 

•mech. 


mechanics. 

conchology. 

wed. 


medicine. 

conj. 

conjunction. 

Med. L. 


Medieval Ijatin. 

coiitr. 

contraction, contracted. 

mensiir. 


mensuration. 

Corn. 

Cornish. 

metal. 


metallurgy. 

cvydal. 

crystallography. 

rnetaph. 


metaphysics. 

Gym. 

Cymric. 

meteor. 


meteorology. 

B. 

Dutch. 

Mex. 


Mexican. 

Ban. 

Danish, 

M.H.G. 


Middle High German. 

dat. 

dative. 

milit. 


military. 

def. 

definite. 

mineral. 


: mineralogy. 

deriv. 

derivation. 

Mod. Fr. 


Modem French, 

dial. ... 

dialect, dialectal. 

myth. 


mythology. 

dim. ... 

diminutive. 

N‘. 


Norse, Norwegian. 

distrib. ... 

distributive. 

n . . 


noun. 

dram. ... 

drama, dramatic. 

nai. hist. 


natural history. 

chpi. 

dyjiamics. 

nat. order. 


natural order. 

E., Bug. ... 

English. 

nat. pkil. 


natural philosophy. 

cedes. 

ecclesiastical. 

naut. 


nautical. 

Egypt. 

Egyptian. 

navig. 


navigation. 

ehcL 

electricity. 

neg. 


negative. 

mgm. 

engineering. 

ueut. 


neuter. 

engr. ... 

engraving. 

N.H.G. 


New High German. 

€,ntom. 

entomology. 

nom. 


nominative. 

Etli. ... 

Ethiopic. 

Norm. 


Norman. 

eihi, 

ethnography, ethnology. 

North. E. 


Northern English. 

etim. 

etymology. 

numis. 


numismatics. 

Ear. 

European. 

obj. 


objective. 

exclam, ... 

: exclamation. 

obs. 


obsolete. 

fern. 

feminine. 

obsoles. 


obsolescent. 

iif. 

figuratively. 

0. Bulgv 


Old Bulgaiian ( Ch. Slavic ). 

FL 

Flemish. 

O.E. 


Old English (i.e. English 

fori. 

Fr. 

freq. 

fortification. 

French. 

frequentative. 

0. Fr. 


between A, Saxon and 
Modern English). 

Old French. 

Fris. 

Frisian. 

O.H.G. 


Old High German. 

fut. 

future. 

O.Prus. 


Old Prussian. 

0. 

German. 

O.Sax, 


Old Saxon. 

Gael. 

Gaelic. 

ornith. 


ornithology. 


p. stands for participle. 

palmn. 

loalsB ontology. 

part. ... 

participle. 

pass. 

passive. 

pathol. 

pathology. 

pejor. 

pejorative. 

Per. 

Persic or Persian. 

perf. 

perfect. 

pers. 

person. 

persp. 

perspective. 

JPeruv. 

Pei-uvian. 

Pg. 

Portuguese. 

phar. 

pharmacy. 

philol. 

philology. 

philos. 

philosophy. 

Pheen. 

Phoenician. 

phoiag. 

photography. 

pliren. 

phrenology. 

phfs. geog . ... 

physical geogi*aphy. 

physiol. ... 

physiology. 


plural. 

Pl.D. 

Platt Dutch. 

pnmim. 

pneumatics. 

poet. 

poetical. 

Pol, 

Polish. 

pol. ecoiii ... 

political economy. 

poss. 

possessive. 

pp. 

past participle. 

ppr. 

present participle.. 

Pr. 

Provencal. 

prep. 

preposition. 

pres. 

present. 

pret. , ... 

preterite. 

priv. 

privative. 

pron. 

pronunciation, pronou n cod. 

■pron. 

pronoun. 

p7'0S. 

prosody. 

prov. 

provincial. 

psychol. 

psychology. 

rail. 

railways. 

R.Cath. Ch.... 

Roman Catholic Church 

rket. 

rhetoric. 

Rmn.aniiq.... 

Roman antiquities. 

Rus. 

Russian, 

Sax. 

Saxon. 

Sc. 

Scotch. 

Scand. 

Scandinavian. 

Sadp. 

Scripture. 

SGldp, 

sculpture. 

Sem. 

Semitic. 

Seiw, ... 

Senlan. 

sing. 

singular. 

Skr. 

Sanskrit, 

Slav. 

Slavonic, Slavic. 

Sp, 

Spanish. 

sp. gr. ... 

specific gravity. 

stat. 

statute. 

subj. 

subjunctive. 

super!, ... 

superlative. 

surg. 

surgery. 

mrv. ... 

surveying. 

Sw. 

Swedish, 

syrn. 

symbol. 

syn. 

synonym, 

Syr. 

Syriac, 

Tart. ... 

Tartar. 

technol. ... 

technology. 

iekg. 

telegTaphy. 

term* 

termination. 

Teut. ... 

Teutonic. 

theol. ... 

theology. 

toxicol. ... 

toxicology. 

irigon. 

trigonometry. 

Turk, 

Turkish. 

typog. ... 

typography. 

var. 

variety (of species). 

v.i. 

verb intransitive. 

v.n, ... 

verb neuter. 

v.t. 

verb transitive. 

W. 

Welsh. 

zool. ... 

zoology. 

t 

obsolete. 



explanations 

EEGAEDING' PRONUNCIATION AND CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 


PEONUNCIATION. 


Ih showing th© pronunciation the simplest and most t 
the word in a different form. In doing so the same 
toundf no matter by what letter or letters the sound 
means is greatly simplified, the reader having only to 


Vowels. 


a, 

as in 

fate. 

Oy « 4 • « 

as in .... not. 

a, 


far. 


„ move. 



fat. 

u 

„ .... ticbe. 



fall 

u, .... 

„ .... twb. 



me. 

u, .... 

....bwll 

e, ...... 


met. 

ii, .. . . 

„ So,abune(Fr.ii), 



her. 


„ ....oil. 

T - I 


mne. 

ou... . . 

„ ....pownd. 

0 , ..... i 


pin. y, .... 

note. I 

Consonants. 

,, Sc. fo 2 /(=e+i)' 

di, .. asin 

. . chain. 


i th. 

as in ...... then. 

Ah, .. „ 

. . Sc. lodi. Ger. naakt. th, 

„ t/iin. 

L .. „ 

. . job. 


W, 


g. • • » 

..ffO. 


I wh, 


. » 
iig, • . 

. . Fr. ton. 

. . Bbiff. 


i zh, 



The application of this key to the pronunciation of 
foreign words can as a rule only represent approximately 
the true pronunciation of those %Yords. It is applicable, 
however, to Latin and Greek words, as those languages are 
pronounced in England. 


sasily understood method has been adopted, that of rQ-wHting 
letter or combination of letters is made use of for the same 
may be expressed in the principal word. The hey by this 
bear in mind one mark for each sound. 

Accent, — Words consisting of more than one syllable 
receive an accent, as the first syllable of the word lahom\ 
the second of dday^ and the third of comiwehmsion. The 
accented syllable is the most prominent part of the word, 
being made so by means of the accent. In this dictionary 
it is denoted by the mark This mark, called an accent, 
is placed above and beyond the syllable wliich i-eceives the 
accent, as in the words labour, delay' ^ and com'prehen'sion. 

Many polysyllabic words are pronounced with two ac- 
cents, the primary and the secondary accent, as the word 
excommunication^ in which the third, as well as the fifth 
Syllable is commonly accented. The accent on the fifth 
syllable is the primary, true, or tonic accent, while that on 
the third is a mere euphonic accent, and consists of a slight 
resting on the syllable to prevent indistinctness in the utter- 
ance of so many unaccented syllables. Where both accents 
are marked in a word, the primary accent is tlraa marked 
and the secondai'y, or inferior one, liy this mark as in the 
VfQTdi excommu'nica"tiQn, 


CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND SYMBOLS. 

By means of chemical symbols, or formulas, the composition of the most ..complicated substances oan be very 
easily expressed, and that, too, in a very small compass. An abbreviated expression of " thisJivitid often gives, in a 


single line, more information as to details than could be 


Hemeats. Symbols. Elements. Symbols. 

Aluminiiira, Al Mercury (Hydrargyrum), . Hg 

Antimony (Stibium), . . . Sb Molybdeiumi, ... . . Mo 

Arsenic, . . , . . . . As Nickel, . Ni 

Barittiij, Ba Niobium,. . . . . . . Nb 

Bismutli, . ... . . . Bi Nitrogen, . . . . . . N 

Boron, . , ... . . . B Osmium, . . . . . . .Os 

Bromine, . . . . . . . Br Oxygen, . ... • • *0 

Oadmium, . ... . . , Cd Paiiadium, . ... , . Pd 

Gmsiuin, . . . . . . . Cs Phosphorus, ... • • P 

Calcium, ... ... . Ca Platinum, . . . . . . Pt 

Carbon, . . ... . . C Potassium (Kalium), . . IC 

Cerium, ...... . Ce ilhodium, , . . . . . E 

Chlorine, Cl Rubidium, ... . . . Eb 

Chromium, . . . . . . Cr Euthenium, . . . . Eu 

Cobalt, ..... . . .Co Selenium, . . . . . .So 

Copper (Cuprum), . . . , Cn Silicon, .... . . .Si 
Didymium, . ... . I) Silver (Argentum), . . . Ag 

Erbium, • > • . . . . E Sodium (Natrium), . . . Na 

Bluorine, ... . . . , F Strontium, Sr 

GalliuTn, . . . . . . . Ga Sulphur, . . . . . . . S 

Glacinium, . , . . . . G Tantalum, . . . . . . Ta 

Gold(Aurum}, , . , . . Au Tellurium, ... . , . Te 

Hydrogen. . ... , . . H Thallium, . . . . . . Tl 

Indium, . . . .... In Thorium, ... . . . Th 

Iodine, . ... . . , .1 Tin (Staimum), ... . Sn 

Iridium, ... . . . . Ir Titanium, . . ... , Ti 

Iron (Eerrum), . . . . . Fe Tungsten (Wolfram), . . W 

Lanthaniiun, . . , . . . La XTranimn, . ..... TJ 

Lead (Plumbum), .... PI) Vanadium, V 

Lithium, L Yttrium, . . . . . . . y 

Magnesium, . . .... Mg Zinc, . . . . . , , , Zn 

Manganese, . , . . , . . Mn Zirconium, . . . , . . Zr 


When any of the above symbols stands by itself it indi- 
cates one atom of the element it represents. Thus, H 
stands for one atom of hydrogen, 0 for one atom of oxygen, 
and 01 for one -atom of chlorine. {See Atom, and 
uifder Atomic, in Dictionary.) 


given in many lines of letterpress. 

When a symbol has a small figure or number uruler- 
written, and to the right of it, such figure or number indi- 
cates the number of atoms of the element. Thus— Oa 
signifies two atoms of oxygen, S5 five atoms of, sulphur, and 
Cio ten atoms of carbon. 

When two or more elements are united to form a chemi- 
cal compound, their symbols are written one after the 
other, to indicate the compound. Thus — HoO means w'ater, 
a compound of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen 5 
C1.2H22O11 indicates cane-sugar, a compound of twelve 
atoms of carbon, twenty-two of hydrogen, and eleven of 
oxygen. 

These two expressions as they stand denote respectively 
a molecule: of the substance they represent, that is, the 
smane.st possible quantity of it capable of existing in tlie 
free state. To express several inoleculeB a large figure is 
prefixed, thus; 2H2O represents two molecules of water, 
IdCiaHaa On) four molecules of cane-sugar. 

When a compound is formed of two or more compoumls 
the symbolical expressions for the compound are usually 
connected together by a comma ; thus, the crystallised 
magnesic sulphate is MgSO^ , THoO. The symbols may also 
be used to express the changes which occur during chemical 
action, and they are then written in the form of an ctpia- 
tion, of which one side represents the subatance.s as they 
exist before the change, the other the result of the reaction. 
Thus, 2 Ho 4 - 03:= 2 Ho O expresses the fact that t%vo mole- 
cules of hydrogen, each containing two atoms, and one of 
oxygen, also containing t^vo atoms, combine to give two 
molecules of water, each of them containing two atoms, of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen. 
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BEPEKDER 


Depasture (de-pas' tur), vj.. pret. <& pp. de- 
‘pastured ; ppr. depasturing. [Prefix de. aiid 
pastm'e.} 1. To graze upon; to consume 
the produce of, —2. To pasture; to graze. 

If 40 sheep yield So Ihs. of wool, and are depas^ 
tured in one parish for a whole year, the parson 
shall have 8 lbs. 

Depasture (de-pas'tur), v. i. To feed or pas- 
ture ; to graze. 

If a man takes in a horse, or other cattle, to graze 
and depasture in his grounds, which the law calls 
agistment. Blackstone, 

Bepatriate (de-pjTtri-at), [L. de, from, 
ami patria, orie’.s country.] To leave one's 
country; to go into voluntary exile. [Rare.] 

A .subject born in any state 

May, if he please, Mason. 

Bepatriate (de-paTri-at), To drive from 
one's eounfery' to banish; to expel. 
Depauperate (de-pa'per-at),'». t pret. pp, 
depimpeTatediPppt.depmi^^ [L. de- 

paMpero—de, in tens., and paupero^ to beg- 
gar, from picmper, poor. ] To make po or ; to 
impoverish ; to deprive of fertility or rich- 
ness; as, to depauperate tlie soil or the blood. 
‘HunuUty of mind which depauperates the 
spirit.’ Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 
Depauperate, Depauperated (de-pa'p6r- 
at, de-po.'p6r-at-ed),i>. and u. Impoverished; 
made poor. In bot. imperfectly developed; 
looking as if ill-formed from want of suffi- 
cient nutriment. 

Depauperize (de-p^'per-iz), u t [L. de, priv. , 
and p)auper, poor.] To raise from a condi- 
tion of poverty or pauperism ; to free from 
paupers or pauperism. 

Our efforts at depauperising the children of pau- 
pers would be more succe-ssful, if the proces.s vvere 
not carried on in a lump. Bdin. Rev. 

Depeacllt (de-pechO, •r.f- {Ev. d&picJier.to 
expedite towards a result. See Despatch.] 
To despatch; to discharge. 

They shall be forthwith heard as soon as the party 
which they shall find before our justices shall be 
dcfeached. Hac/eiuyt. 

Depectible t (de-pek'ti-bl), a. [I. depecto, 
to comb off— de, off, and jpecfo, to comb. ] 
Tough; tenacious. 

It may be that . . . .some bodies are of a more 
depectiPle nature than oil. Bacon. 

Depeculatiou t (de-pekffi-hV'shon), n. [L. 
depeQuloi\ cUpeoulatxis, to embezzle— de, iii- 
tens. , and p&culaH, to enii)ozzle public 
money. See Pjeculatb.] A robbing or em- 
bezzling. * Depeculation of the public trea- 
sure.’ Hobbes. 

Depeiuctt (de-pantO» [0. Er depeinct, 
depicted, L dej)m( 70 . See Depict.] To paint. 

Tlie Red rose medled with the White yfere, 

In either cheek depeincten Vivdiy cheere, Spenser. 

Depeint,tpp, Painted. CJiawccr. 

Depend (de-i')end'),'y.tV [L. dependeo, to hang 
down — de, down, and pendeo, to hang. ] 

1. 'To hang; to be sustained by being fastened 
or attached to something above ; followed 
by from. 

Prom the frozen beard 

Lang icicles depend. Dryden. 


2. To be related to anything, as to the cause 
of its existence or of its operation and effects; 
to have such connection with anything as a 
cause, that without it the effect would not 
be produced ; to be contingent or condi- 
tioned ; followed by on or upon; as, we de- 
jpend on air for respiration. 

Our happiness depends little on political institu- 
tions, and much on the temper and regulation of our 
Gwii minds, MacauJay. 

3. t To be ill the condition of a dependant 
or retainer; to serve; to attend. 

‘Do not you follow the young Lord Paris? ‘Ay, 
sir, W'hen he goes before me,’ ‘You depend upon 
him, I mean?’ ShaAi. 

4. To be in suspense; iobeimdetennined; as, 
the suit is still dependmg in court. See 
Pending.— 5. 'To rely; to rest with confi- 
dence; to trust; to confide; to have full con- 
fidence or belief : with on or 'upon; as, we 
depend on the word or assurance of our 
Mends; we depend on the arrival of the mail. 

First, then, a woman will or \','on't— depend on't'. 

If she will do’t, she will ; and there’s an end on’t. 

Aaron Hill. 

6. t To hang over; to impend. 

This is the curse depending on those that war for 
a placket, Shak. 

Depeudahle ( de-pen d'a-bl), a. That may 
be depended on; trustwortliy. ‘Dependable 
friendships.’ Pope. 

We might apply these numbers to the case of giants 
and dwarfs if we had any deperidalde data from which 
the mean human stature and its probable deviation 
could be ascertained. Sir!)^. He 7 'scliel. 

Dependance, Dependancy ( de-pend'aus, 
de-pend'an-si), n. Same as Depende’nce. 

Dependant, Dependent (de-pend'ant, de- 
pend'ent), n. 1. One who is at the disposal 
of another; one wdio is sustained by another, 
or who relies on another for support or 
favour ; a retainer ; as, the prince was fol- 
lowed by a numerous train of depeMdants . — 

2, That ■which depends on something else; 
a consequence; a corollary. ‘With all its 
circumstances tvnd dependents I Prynno. 
[It would perhaps be better if a distinction 
were uniformly made between dependant 
and dependent, as to some extent it is made, 
the former being more generally used as the 
noun, the latter as the adjective. We give 
the adjective under Dependent.] 

Dependence, Dependency (de-pencrens, 
de-peiid^eu-si), n. 1. A state of hanging down 
from a support— 2. Anything hanging down; 
a series of things hanging to another. 

Like a large cluster of black grapes they show. 

And made a long dependence from the bough. 

Ihyden. 

3, Connection and support; mutual connec- 
tion; inter-relation; concatenation. .‘A 

of thing on thing.' Shale, 

But of this frame the bearings and the ties. 

The strong connections, nice dependencies. Pope. 

4, A state of being at the disposal of another 
for support or existence; a state of being 
subject to the pow’er and operation of any 


other cause; inability to sustain itself with- 
out the aid of ; as, we ought to feel our dt'-, 
pendence on God for life and support; the 
child should be sensible of his dependence 
on his parents. —5. Reliance; confidence; 
trust ; a resting on ; as, we may have a firnii 
dependence on the promises of God, 

Let me report to him 

Your sv/cet dependency: and you shall find 

A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness. 

Shap!. 

6. In laiv, the state of being depending or 
pending; the state of waiting for decision. 
‘An action is said to be in dependence from 
the moment of citation till the final decision 
of the House of Lords.’ AefZ.— 7. 'That of 
which the existence presupposes the exist- 
ence of something else; that which pertains 
to something else; an accident or quality; 
•something non-essential. 

Modes I call such complex ideas . . . which are 
considered as depe/ide7{cies, or affections of sub- 
stances. ZocA'c. 

8. The state of being dependent, subordi- 
nate, or subject to another: opposed to 
sovereignty. 

So that they may acknowledge their dependefucy 
upon the crown of England. Bacon. 

9. 'That ndiich is attached to, but subordi- 
nate to something else; as, this earth and its 
dependemies.—lO. A territory remote from 
the kingdom or state to which it belongs, 
but subject to its dominion; as, Great Britain 
has dependeneies in Asia, Africa, and 
America. [Dependency is the fonn exclu- 
sively used in this and the foregoing sense.) 
11. t The subject of a quarrel, when duels 
were in vogue; the affair depending. 

Your masters of to take 

A drunken bra%vl. Massifi^er. 

-^Depandenee is more used in tlie abstract, 
and dependency in the concrete; thus, we 
say * a question in dependence before a judge,* 
but ‘ a depfiudcnci/ of a state.’ 

Dependent, Dependant (de-pend'ent, de- 
pend*ant), a. 1. Hanging down; as, a de- 
pendent leaf. 

The furs In the tails were dependeftt. PeaeJmm, 

, 2. Subject to the power of ; at the di.srosal 
of; not able to exist or sustain itself without 
the .‘Will or power of; subordinate; as, we 
are dependent on Ood taml his providence ; 
an effect may be dependent on some un- 
knoAVTi cause. 

England, long dependent and degraded, was again, 
a power of the first nank. Macaulay. 

3. Relying on for support or favour; unable 
to subsist or to perform anything without 
the aid of ; as, children are dependent on 
their parents for food and . clothing ; the 
pupil is on his preceptor for 

instruction. See Dependant. 

Dependency, Dependantly (de-pend‘ent- 
ii, de-pend'ant-li), adv. In a dependent 
manner. 

Depender (de-peucT6r), n. One who depends; 
a dependant.' 


Fate, far, fat, fall; rae, met, h6r; pine, phi; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; y. Sc. fey. 

ch, c/min; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, go; j,iob; h, Fr, ton; ng, sinp; m, thou; tli, thin; w, wig; wh, ta/iig; zh, azure— bee Key. 
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EXPLANATIONS 

REGARDING PKONUNGIATION AND CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


Ik showing fche pronunciation the simplest and most easily understood method has been adopted, that of re-ivriting 
the word in a different form. In doing so the same letter or combination of letters is made use of for the same 
sound, no matter by what letter or letters the sound may be expressed in the principal word. The hey by this 
means is greatly simplihed, the reader having only to bear in mind one mark for each sound. 


Vowels, 



as in 

fate. 

0 , .... 

as in not. 



far. 

b, .... 

„ .... move. 


'1 

fat. 

u, .... 

,, ....tube. 



fall. 

u, .... 

„ tzdi. 



me. 

u, .... 

„ .... ball. 

e, 


met. 

ii 

,, Sc.abtme(Fr.u). 



her. 

oi, : . . . 

„ ....oil 

1 , 


pine. 

ou 

„ ....pmmd. 

i. 

)t - - ■ 

pin. 


„ .... Sc. fey (=e-fi). 

6, 



note. 





Oonsonants. 


eh, . 

. aa in . . dA;ain. 


r TH, 

as in ^Aen. 

eh, . 

. .. Sc, loch, Ger. narid. ! th, 

„ ...... i/iin. 

h - 

. ,> ..job. 


i w. 

...... ,, ...... trig. 

& ' 

. „ ,.go. 


i wll, 

„ 2 ohig. 

ii, 

. „ . . Fr. tort. 


i zh, 

azure. 

ng, . 

. „ .. si'rti?. 





The application of this key to the pronunciation of 
foreign words can as a rule only represent approximately 
the true pronunciation of those words. It is applicable, 
however, to Latin and G-reek words, as those languages are 
pronounced in England. 


Accent. — Words consisting of more than one syllable 
receive an accent, as the first syllable of the word lahottr, 
the second of delay, and the third of com 2 )rehension. The 
accented syllable is the most prominent part of the word, 
being made so by means of the accent. In this dictionary 
it is denoted by the mark This mark, called an accent, 
is placed above and beyond the syllable which receives the 
accent, as in the words IctJbour, delay\ and comprelien'sion. 
Many polysyllabic words are pronounced with two ac- 
cents, the primary and the secondary accent, as the word 
excommunication, in which the third, as well as the fifth 
syllable is commonly accented. The accent on the fifth 
syllable is the primary, true, or tonic accent, while that on 
the third is a mere euphonic accent, and consists of a slight 
resting on the syllable to prevent indistinctness in the utter- 
ance of so many unaccented syllables. Where both accents 
are marked in a word, the primary accent is thus marked 
and the secondary, or inferior one, by this mark in the 
\YQvd excoimnii'nicd'tion. 


CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND SYMBOLS. 

By means of chemical symbols, or formulas, the composition of the niost , complicated substances can be very 
easily expressed, and that, too, in a very small compass. An abbreviated expression of this-Jand often gives, in a 
single line, more information as to details than could be given in many lines of letterpress. 


Elements. Symljols. 

Aluittiniimi, . . . . . . Al 
Antimony (Stibium), . . . Sb 

Arsenic, . ... . . . As 

Barium, , . * . . . . Ba 

Bismuth, . . . . . . . Bi 

Boron, . . . • . . . . B 

Bromine, . . . , . . , Br 

Cadmium, , . ... . . Cd 

Cmsium, Cs 

Calcium, . . . . . . . Ca 

Carbon, ... . . . . C 

Cerium, . . ... . . Ce 

Chlorine, . . . ... . Cl 

Chromium, . . ... . Or 

Cobalt, . - . . .... Co 

Copper (Cuprum), . , . . On 
Didymiuni, . . . , . I) 

Erbium, . . .... . E 

Fluorine, . . ..... F 

Gallium, . . . . . . , Ga 

Glucinium, . . . . . . G 

Gold (Amaiiu), , . ... Au 
Hydrogen.. . . . . . . H 

Indium. ....... In 

Iodine,. . . . . , . ,I 

Iridium, . . , . . . . Ir 

Iron (Femim), . . . , . Fe 

Banthanhim, . . . . . .La 

Lead (Hunibum), . , . . Pb 

Litliium, . . . . . . . L 

Magnesium, . Mg 

Manganese, 


Elements. Symbols. 

Alercury (Hydrargyrum), . Hg 
Molybdemuu, . . . . . Mo 
Nickel, . .... . . Ni 
Niobium, . . . . . . . Nb 

Nitrogen, . . . . . . N 

Osmium, . . . . . . . Os 

Oxygen, . . . , ... 0 
Palladium, . . . . . . Pd 

Phosphorus, . . . . . P 
Platinum, . , . . . . Pt 

Potassium (Kaliura), . . K 
rthodiuin, . , . . . . R 

Rubidimn, . . . . . . Rb 

Ruthenium, , . . . . Ru 
Selenium, . . . . . . Se 

Silicon, ... ... . Si 

Silver (Argentum), . . . Ag 

Sodium (Natrium), . . . Na 
Strontium, . . . > . . Sr 

Sulphur, . . . . . . . S 

Tantalum, . . . . . . Ta 

Tellurium Te 

Thallium, ... . . . T1 
Thorium, . . . . . . Th 

Tin (Stannum), . . . . Sn 
Titanium, ...... Ti 

Tungsten (Wolfram), . . W 

Uranium, U 

Vanadium, V 

Yttrium, , . . . . , . Y 

2inc, . ... , . . . Zn 

Zirconium, ... . . . Zr 


. When any of the above symbols stands by itself it indi- 
cates one atom of the element it represents. Thus, H 
stands for one atom of hydrogen, 0 for one atom of oxygen, 
and 01 for one -atom of chlorine. [See Atom, and Atoinic 
theory under Atomic, in Dictionary.) 


When a symbol has a small figure or number under- 
written, and to the right of it, such figure or number indi- 
cates the number of atoms of the element. Thus — 
signifies two atoms of oxygen, Ss five atoms of sulphur, and 
Cio ten atoms of carbon. 

Wiien two or more elements are united to form a chemi- 
cal compound, their symbols are written one after the 
other, to indicate the compound. Thus— H.j 0 means water, 
a compound of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen j 
Ci- 2 ll 22 0ii indicates cane-sugar, a compound of twelve 
atoms of carbon, twenty-two of hydrogen, and eleven of 
oxygen. , 

These two expressions as they stand denote respectively 
a molecule of the substance they represent, that is, the 
smallest possible quantity of it capable of existing in the 
free state. To express several molecules a large figure is 
prefixed, thus: 2 H 2 O represents two molecules of water, 
4 (CioH22 0ii) four molecules of cane-sugar. 

When a compound is formed of two or more compounds 
the symbolical expressions for the compound are usually 
connected together by a comma; thus, the crystallized 
magnesic sulphate is MgS 04 , 7 H 2 O. The symbols may also 
be used to express the changes which occur during chemical 
action, and they are then written in the form of an equa- 
tion, of which one side represents the substances as they 
exist before the change, the other the result of the reaction. 
Thus, 2 Ho + 0-2 = 2 Ho 0 expresses the fact that two mole- 
cules of hydrogen, each containing two atoms, and one of 
oxygen, also containing two atoms, combine to give two 
molecules of water, each of them containing two atoms of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen. 



THE 

IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 

OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


DEPASTURE DEPEISTDER 


Depasture (de-pas'tur), v,t, pret. & pp. de- 
pastured ; ppr. depasturing. [Prefix de, and 
pasture.] 1. To graze upon; to consume 
the produce of. — 2. To pasture; to graze. 

If .to sheep yield So lbs. of wool, and are depa.i- 
tured in one parish for a whole year, the parson 
shall have S lbs. Ayliffti, 

Depasture (de-pasTur), r. i. To feed or pas- 
ture; to graze. 

If a man takes in a liorse, or other cattle, to graze 
and depashtre in his ground.s, which the law calls 
agistment. Blackstone, 

Depatriate (de-p{Vtri-rit), r.f, [L. de, from, 
and patria, one’s country.] To leave one’s 
country; to go into voluntary exile. [Rare.] 
A subject born in any state 
May, if he please, Mason. 

Depatriate (de-pfl'tri-at), y.li. To drive from i 
one’s country ; to banish; to expel. 
Depauperate (de-pii'per-at), v.t pret, & pp. 
depM'uperated; ppr. depauperating. [L. de~ 
paupero--de, iiitens,, and paupero, to beg- 
gar, from pauper, poor. ] To make poor; to 
Impoverish ; to deprive of fertility or rich- 
nes.s; as, to dexMiiperate the soil or the blood. 
'‘Humility of mind wliich depauperates the 
Jer. Taylor. [Rare.] 

Depauperate, Depauperated (de-pa'p6r- 
iit,de-pa'per-at-ed),j?. andn. Impoverished; 
made poor. In hot. imperfectly developed; 
looking as if ill-formed from want of suffi- 
cient nutriment. 

Depauperize (de-pa’p^r-Iz), v. t. [I. de, priv. , 
and pauper, poor.] To raise from a condi- 
tion of poverty or pauperism ; to free from, 
paupers or pauperism. 

Our elTorts nt depaupsrizin^r the children of pau- 
pers would be more successful, if the process were 
not carried on in a lump. Edin. Rev. 

Depeacllt (de-pech'), [Fr. dep^cher, to 
expedite towards a result. See Despatch.] 
To despatch; to discharge. 

They shall be forthwith heard as soon as the party 
whicli they shall find before our justices shall be 
depeached. Hackpiyt. 

DepectiUlet (de-pek'ti-bl), a. [L, depeeto, 
to comb oit—de, oif, and pecto, to comb. ] 
Tough; tenacious. 

It may be that . . . some bodies are of a more 
depecidde nature than oil. Bacon. 

Depeculatiout <de-pek'u-ltV'shon), n. [L. 
depeculor, depeeulatus, to embezzle— de, in- 
tens,, and jjcctdan, to embezzle public 
money. See Peculate.] A robbing or em- 
bezzling. ‘ Depeculation of the piibiic trea- 
sure.' Hobbes. 

Depeinct t ( de-pant'), v. t. [0. Fr. depeinct, 
depicted, L. SeeDEXTCT. J To paint. 

The Red rose inedled with the White yfere, 

In either cheek depemcten lively cheers. Spenser. 

Depeiutjt pp< Painted. Chaucer. 

Depend (de-pend'), u.i [L. <Upendeo, to hang 
down -— de, down, and pended, to hang. ] 

1. To hang; to be sustained by being fastened 
or attached to something above : followed 
"by from. 


2. To be related to anything, as to the cause 
of its existence or of its oiieratioii and effects; 
to have such connection with anything as a 
cause, that without it the effect would not 
be produced; to be contingent or condi- 
tioned : followed by on or upon; as, we de- 
pend on air for respiration. 

Our happiness depends little on political institu- 
tion,s, and much on tlie temper and regulation of our 
own minds. Macaitlay. 

3. t To be in the condition of a dependant 
or retainer; to serve; to attend. 

‘ Do not you follow the young Lord Paris? ‘ Ay, 
sir, when he goes before me.’ ‘You depend upon 
him, I mean?’ ' Shak. 

4-. To be in suspense; to be undetermined; as, 
the suit is still depending in court. See 
Pending,— 5. To rely; to rest Avith confi- 
dence; to trust; to confide; to have full con- 
fidence or belief : with on or upon; as, we 
d&pend on the word or assurance of onr 
friends; we depend on tlie arrival of the mail. 

First, then, a woman will or won’t — depend r5«’t; 

If slie will do't, she will; and there’s an end on’t. 

Aaron Hill. 

C.f To hang over; to impend. 

This is the curse dependins' on those that war for 
a placket. S/iak. 

Dependable (de-pend'a-bl), a. That may 
be depended on; trustworthy, * Dependable 
friendships.' Pope. 

We might ajiply tliese nunil>ers to the ca.se of giants 
and dwarfs if we had any dependable data from which 
the mean human stature and its probable deviation 
could be ascertained. Sir y . Herschel. 

Dependaixce, Dependancy ( de-pend'ans, 
de-pend''an-si), n. Same as Dependence. 
Dependant, Dependent (de-pemTant, de- 
pen d'ent),n. 1. One who is at the disposal 
of another; one who is sustained by another, 
or who relies on another for support or 
favour; a retainer; as, the prince was fol- 
lowed by a numerous train of dependants.'^ 

2. That which depends on something else; 
a consequence ; a corollary. ‘With all its 
circumstances mid dependents^ Prynne. 
[It would perhaps he better if a distinction 
were uniformly made between dependant 
and dependent, as to some extent it is made, 
the former being more generally used a.s the 
noun, the latter as the adjective. We give 
the adjective under Dependent.] 

Dependence. Dependency (de-pend'ens, 
de-pend'en-si), n. 1. A state of banging down 
from a support.— 2. Anything hanging down; 
a series of things hanging to another. 

Like a large cluster of black grapes they show. 

And made a long dependence trom the bough. 

Bryden. 

3. Connection and support; mutual connec- 
tion; inter-relation, ; eoncateiiatiou, ‘A 
dependency of thing on thing. ' Shale. 

But of this frame the bearings and the ties. 

The strong connections, nice dependencies. Pope. 

4. A state of being at the disposal of another 
for support or existence; a state of being 
subject to the power and operation of any 


other cause; inability to sustain itself with- 
out the aid of ; as, we ought to feel our de- 
pendence oil Crod for life and support ; the 
child should be sensible of his dependence 
on his parents.— 5, Reliance; confidence; 
trust ; a resting on ; as, we may have a firm 
dependence on the promises of God. 

Let me report to him 

Your sweet and you .shall find 

A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness. 

Shak. 

6. Ill law^ the state of being depending or 
I>ending; the state of waiting for decision. 
‘An action is said to be in dependence from 
the moment of citation till the final decision 
of the House of Lords.’ AeZ?.— 7. That <jf 
which the existence presupposes the exist- 
ence of something else; that which pertains 
to something else ; an accident or quality; 
something non-essential. 

Mode-s I call such complex ideas . , . which are 
considered as dependencies, or affections of sub- 
stances, Locke, 

S. The state of being dependent, subordi- 
nate, or subject to another *, opposed to 
sovereignty. 

So that they may acknowledge their depe7tdency 
upon the crown of England. Bacon, 

9. That ivliich is attached to, but subordi- 
nate to something else; as, this eai’th and its 
dependencies.— lb. A territory remote from 
the kingdom or state to whicii it belongs, 
but subject to its dominion; as, Great Britain 
has its dependencies in Asia, Africa, and 
! Amei’ica. [Deiyendency is the form exclu- 
i sively used in this and the foregoing sense.) 
Il.t The subject of a quarrel, when duels 
were in vogue; the affaii* depending. 

Your masters of dependencies, to take lip 
A drunken brawl. , Massinger. 

: —Dependence is more used in the abstract, 
and dsptendency in t\iQ concrete; thus, we 
say a q uestion in dependence before a judge,' 
but ‘a dependency of a state.' 

Dependent, Dependant (de-pend'ent, de- 
pendant), g. 1. Hanging down; as, a de- 
pendent lent 

The furs in the tails were dependent, Peaclmm. 

, 2. Subject to the power of : at the disposal 
of; not able to exist or sustfdn itself without 
the ,will or power of; subordinate; as, we 
svQ dependent on God and liis providence; 
an effect may be dejpcyidenf on some un- 
known cause. 

England, long dependent and degraded, was again 
a power of the first rank. Macanlay. 

3. Relying on for support or favour; unable 
to subsist or to perform anything without 
the aid of; as, children are dependent on 
their parents for food and clothing; the 
pupil is dependent on his preceptor for 
instruction. See Dependant. 
Dependently, Dependantly (de-pend'ent- 
li, de-pend'ant-li ), ads. In a dependent 
manner. 

Depender (de-peii<i'6r), n. One who depends; 
a dependant. 


From the frozen beard 

Long icicles Dryden. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. almne; y. Sc. fe?y. 
ch, chain; Oh, Sc. loc/i; g, <?o; j, yob; £i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, trig; wli, iirhig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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DJ3PENPINO 


DEPORTATION 


Depending* t ^’uspense. 

i.; ba.l, tiutiht wuiri.c’, 

Dependin^ly (de-pendlng-li), adu. hi a 
(leiujudout or subordinate manner- 
Depeople (de-pe^pl), v-t, [tr- deimiphr 
ih\ priv,, iindpeuplfi, people.] In depopu- 
late; to dispeople. Cha^maik 
D8l>er(iit<de-pei'^dit), «. [hdepmUtus VP> 
of tfciMjrdo, deperdUiun, to destroy, to lose 
- dr, iiiteiis., and pf.’rd'o, perditvMy to lose. J 
Tliat whkli is lost or destroyed, Paley. 
[Hare] 

Deper'ditelyt (de-ptirMit-li), «du. In the 
manner of one ruined; desperately. Pg- 
ferditdy miiked.' King, 

33ep0j»(ijtion (de-per-di'shoii), n. Loss; de- 
struction. See PERPmoN. 

DdneidiiTblGt (de-pert'i-hl), [L disj^aHio, 
to distribute, to divide— (Zis, smnder, ana 
pct7'tio, to sliare, to part. ] Divisible ; separ- 
able. Bacon. ^ , 

Depiial (dep'luil), n. Aidocarpus 
m Indian tree, of the same genus as tlie 
bread-fruit and jack, and cultivated for its 
fruit The juice is used for bird-lime. 
DephJegmt (de-flemO. 
pMegm. j To deprive of or clear from phlegm; 
to dephlegmate. BoyU, 

DepLlegmate (de-fleg'mat), t). t [Prefix da, 
and Gr. phlegim, phlegm, from phlegd, to 
burn.] To detirive of superabundant water, 
as by evaporation or distiUation; to rectify: 
said of spirits or acids. 

Dephlegmation (de-fleg-nnVshon), n. The 
operation of separating water from spirits 
and acids hy evaporation or repeated dis- 
tillation; concentration. 

Dephlegmator (de-fieg'inu-t6r), n. [See 
I)EPllLEG3tATE.] A form of condensing 
apparatus for stills, consisting of broad 
sheets of tinned copper soldered together 
so as to leave narrow spaces between them. 
Depillegniedness t (de-flem'ed-ues), n. A 
state of being freed from phlegm. 
Dephlogisticate (de-flo-jis'ti-kat), ut pret. 
&pp. dephlogistieated; ppr. dc^ihlogisticat- 
ing. [Prefix dr, and Gr. phlogiston, burned, 
Jiirtamhuible, from phlogizo, to burn. Kee 
PHLOursTON.] An old term meaning to de- 
prive of phlogiston, or the'suppo.sed princi- 
ple of infiaiumability. 

Deplllogistication (de-flo-jis'ti-kiV'shon), y. 

A term applied by the older chemists to 
certain processes by which they imagined 
that jfiilogistou was separated from bodies. 
They regarded oxygen as cominoii air de- 
prived of phlogiston; and hence called it 
‘ dephlogisUcated air, ’ 

Depict (cle-pikt'), v.t. [L, dapingo, dapiotum 
—di?, and to paint.] 1, To paint; to 
portray; to form a likeness of in colours; 
as, to depict a lion on a shield. 

His arms are fairly depicted in his chamber. Fuller. 

2. To describe; to repre,sent in words; as, 
the poet depicts the virtues of his hero in 
glowing language. 

C.TBsar'ij gout was then depicted in energetic Lan- 
gunge. Motley. 

Syn. To delineate, paint, sketch, portray, 
describe, represent. 

Depiction (de-pik'shon), n. A painting or 
depicting. [Rare or obsolete.] 

Depicture (de-pik'tur), ut pret. & pp. de- 
pictured; ppr. depicUtring. [Prefix de, and 
picture.] To paint; to picture; to represent 
in eolours. 

Several persons were depictured in caricature. 

Fielding, 

Depilate (de'pil-at), u.f. pret. & pp. depil- 
aUii; ppr. depilating. [L. dcpilo, to pull out 
the hair— de, priv., and pilo, to put fortlx 
hairs, from pilus, hair.] To strip of hair. 
Depilatlon ( de-pil-a'shon ), n. The act of 
stripping of hair; the removal of hair from 
hides. ' ■ 

Depilatory (de-piFa-to-ri), a. Having the 
quality or power to remove hair from the 
'■ .skin. ■ 

Depilatoiy (de-pil'a-to-rl), n. Any applica- 
tion which is used to strip off hair *ivithoiit 
injuring the texture of the skin; specifically, 
a cosmetic employed to remove superfluous 
hairs from the human skin, as a preparation 
of lime and orpiment, or a plaster of pitch 
ana rosin. 

D^Piloust (de-pil'us), a. Without hair. 

The animal is’ a kind of lizard corticated and de- 
5iy T. JSrowne. 

Deplant (dg-plantO, uf. [Prefix de, and 
plant (verb).] To remove plants from beds; 
to transplant. [Rare.] 

Depiantatioa (d§-plaiit-a'shon), n. The act 
of taiclug up plants from beds. [Rare.] 


Deplete (de-plet'). v. t. pret. & pp. depleted; 
ppr. depletmg. [L. depleo, depletum, to 
empty out— tk, priv. , aud p>leo, to fill,] 1. To 
empty, reduce, or exhaust by draining away, 
as the strength, vit.nl powers, resources, &c. ; 
as, to deplete a country of inhabitants. 

At no time were the Bank cellars depleted to any 
alarming extent. Sat. Jiev. 

2. In med. to empty or unload, as the ves- 
sels of the human system, with the view of 
reducing plethora or infiamniatioii, as by 
blood-letting or saline purgatives. 
Depletion (cle-ple'shon), n. [L. depleo, to 
empty out— dc, priv. , and pleo, to fill,] The 
act of emptying; specifically, in med. the act 
of diminishing the quantity of blood in the 
vessels by venesection; blood-letting. 
Depletive (de-plet'iv), a. Tending to de- 
plete; producing depletion. ‘ Bepletive 
treatment is contraindicated.’ Wardro}}. 
Depletive (de-pletfiv), n. That ■which de- 
pletes ; specifically, any medical agent of 
depletion. ‘She had been exhausted by 
depletices.' Tfurtirop. 

Depletory (de-ple'to-ri), a. Calculated to 
deplete, 

Deplication (de-pli-ka'shon), n. [L. de, priv. , 
nndpUeo, to fold.] An unfolding, untwist- 
ing, or implaithig. 

Deplorability (de-plor'a-biPi-ti), n. De- 
plorableiiess. ‘The deplorahility of war.' 
Times* netospaper. 

Deplorable (de-pldr’a-bl), a. [See Deplore.] 

1. That may be deplored or lamented; la- 
mentable; that demands or causes lamenta- 
tion; hence, sad; calamitous; grievous; 
miserable; wretched; as, the evils of life 
are davloi'ahle. ‘The deplorable condition 
to which the king was reduced.’ Clarendon. 

2. Contemptible; pitiable; sad; as, 

u&Z(j nonsense; deplorable stupidity. [Colloq.] 
Syn. Lamentable, sad, dismal, wretched, 
calamitous, grievous, miserable, hopeless, 
contemptible, pitiable, low. 
Deplorableness (de-plOr'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being deplorable; misery; wretched- 
ness; a miserable state. 

Deplorably (de-ploria-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner to be deplored; lamentably; miserably; 
as, manners are deplorably corrupt. 
Deploratet (de-ploriat), a. Lamentable; 
hopeless. Sir J?, IJBlstmnge. 

Deploration (de-pl6r-a'shon), n. 1. The act 
of lamenting. ‘ The dejpZomtfon of her for- 
tune.' Speed,— In music, a dirge or 
mournful strain. 

Deplore (de-plorO, 'v.t. pret. &pp, deplored; 
igpir. deploring. [L. deploro, to weep bitterly, 
to wail— de, inteiis., and jpZoro, to howd, to 
wail; from Indo-Eur. root phi, whence 
pluere, to rain; phivius, rain; andouryZeze, 
jlood.] 1. To lament; to bewail; to mourn; 
to feel or express deep and poignant grief 
for. 

Thou art gone to the grave J but we will not deplore 
thee. lieber. 

2. t To despair of; to regard or give up as 
desperate. 

The phy.sicians do make a kind of scruple and 
religion to stay with the patient after the disease is 
deplored. Bacon, 

3. t To complain of. 

Never more 

Will I my master’s tears to you deplore, Shak. 
Syn. To bewail, lament, mourn, bemoan. 
Deplore (de-plor'), v.i. To utter lamenta- 
tions; to lament; to moan. [Rare.] 

'Twas when the sea was roaring 
"With hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclined. Gay. 

Deploredlyt (de-pl6i‘'ed-U), adv. Lament- 
ably. 

Deploredness (de-ploried-nes), n. The state 
of being deplored; deplorabieuess. Bp. Hall. 
[Rare.] 

Deplorer (de-plorier), n. One who deplores 
or deeply laments; a deep mourner. 
Deploitngly (de-plor'ing-li), adv. In a de- 
ploring manner. 

Deploy (de-ploi'), v.t. [BT. d^ployer—de, 
pnv., andpZoi/er, equivalent toplier, to fold, 
from L. plica, to fold. See Ply.] Milit. to 
display; to open; to extend in a line of small 
dej^th, as an army, a division, or a battalion 
•which has been previously formed in one or 
more columns. 

Deploy (de-plof), v.i. To open; to extend; 
to form a more extended front or line. 

A colmmv is said to deploy vthm it makes a flank 
march or unfolds itself, so as to display its front 
Sltllman, 

Deploy, Deployment (de-plu^ de-ploi'- 
ment), n. The expansion of a body of troops, 


previously compacted into : a column, so as 
to present a large front. 

Deplumation (de-plum-a'shon), n. [See 
DEPLUME.] 1, The stripping or falling olf 
of plumes or feathers.— 2. In med. a disease 
or swelling of the eyelids, with loss of hair. 
Deplume (de-plum'), v.t. pret. & im- de- 
plumed; ppr depluming. [L.L. deplumo, 
to strip off feathers— L. de, priv , and plumo, 
to cover with feathers, from plunut, a fea- 
ther.] To strip or pluck olf feathers; to de- 
prive of plumage. 

Such a person is like Homer’s bird, him- 

self to feather all the naked callows that he sees. 

Jer. Taylor. 

Depolarization (de-pol6r-iz-a"shon), n. 
The act of depriving of polarity; the restor- 
ing of a ray of polarized light to its former 
state. 

Depolarize (de-pd'lCr-iz), v.t. [Prefix de, 
priv., and piolarize.] To deprive of polarity. 
Depone (de-poiF), v.t. [L. depono, to lay 
down, to deposit— de, down, and jjouo, to 
place, lay.] l.t To lay down; to depo.sit. 
What basins, most c,T.pacious of their kind. 
Enclose lier, while the obedient element 
Lifts or depones its burthen. Southey, 

2.t To lay down as a pledge; to wager. 
Hudibras. 

Depone (de-ponO. oZd English and 

Scots law, to give testimony ; to bear witness; 
to depose. 

Farther Sprot deponeth, that he entered himself 
tliereafter in conference with Bour. State Trials. 

Not that he was in a condition to depone to every- 
thing he tells. N. Brit. liev. 

Deponent (de-p6n'ent), a, XL. deponens, 
dcponentis, ppr, of depono— de, and pono, 
to lay.] Laying down.— verb, in 
Latin gi'am. a verb which has a passive ter- 
mination, with an active signification; as, 
lotj'uor, to speak; so called’ because such 
verbs were regarded as having laid down 
their pavssive sense. 

Deponent (de-p6n'ent), n. 1. One who de- 
poses or gives a deposition, especially under 
oath; one who gives tvntten testimony to 
be used as evidence in a court of justice, or 
for any other purpose.— 2. In Latin grmn. 
a deponent verb, 

Depopularize (de-po^pu-ler-iz), u f. To ren- 
der unpopular. ’ Westminster Ilev. [Rare.] 
Depopulate (de-po'pu-lat), v.t. xmet. & pp, 
depopulated; ppr. depopulating. [L. dcpo- 
pulor, depopulatus, to lay waste, ravage-— 
de, intens., and populor, to ravage or lay 
waste, from po%mlus, people.] To dispeople; 
to unpeople; to deprive of inlmbitants, 
whether by death or by expulsion. It is 
not syiionymous -with laying waste or de- 
stroying, being limited to the loss of inha- 
bitants; as, an army or a famine may depo- 
pulate a couiitiy. It rarely expresses an 
entire loss of inhabitants, but often a great 
diminution of their numbers. 

Grim death, in different sh.apes, 
Depopulates the nations, thousands fall 
His victims. Philips, 

Depopulate Ole-po'pu-iat), v.i. To become 
dispeopled. [Rare or ohsolete.] 

This is not the place to enter into an inquiry 
whether the country be depopulating or not. 

Goldsmith. 

Depopulation (de-po'pu-lMion), n. 'I’ho 
act of dispeopling; destruction or expuisum 
of inlial’)itant.s. 

Depopulator (de-po'pu-hit-^r), n. Om 'who 
or that which depopulates; one who or that 
which destroys or expels the inhabitants of 
a city, town, or country; a dispeoiffnr. 
Deport (de-port'), v.t. [Fr. dt^porter, to 
banish ; O.Ifr. se depiorter, to amuse one'vS 
self; L. depoi'to, to convey down or away, to 
banish— dc, down, away, aiulperto, to carry.] 

1. To carry; to demean; to behave: with the 
refiexive pronoun. 

Let an ambassador deport in the most 

graceful manner before a prince. Pope. 

2. To transport; to carry away, or from one 
country to another. 

He told us he had been depended to Spain, with a 
hundred others like himself. ITalsh.- 

[Compare the parallel meanings of the words 
port, po7dly; carry, carriage.] 

Deport (de-port'),' n. Behaviour; carriage; 
demeanour; deportment. ‘ Goddess * like 
deporV Milton. [Rare.] 

Deport (da-por), n, A Frenuli stock excliange 
term, equivalent to our word hnckimrda- 
tion. 

Deportation (de-port-;i'shon), n. Tramsport- 
ation; a carrying away; a removal from one 
eountry to another, or to a distant place; 
exile; hanishment ‘That sudden transini- 
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gration and deportation out of our country/ 
Stokes. - 

Deportment (cle-port/ment), n, [Pr. deporte- 
meat. vSee Dei’OUT. ] Carriage; manner 
of acting in reUitiou to the duties of life; 
behaviour; demeanour; conduct; manage- 
ment. 

Whnt’s .'i fine person or a beauteous face 
Unies.s iieportvtetii o’ives them decent grace? 

Churchill. 

Deposable (de-poz'a-bl), a. That may be 
deposed or deprived of office. 

Deposal (de-poz'al), n. The act of deposing 
or divesting of office. 

The short interval between the depoml and death 
of princes is become proverbial. Fox. 

Depose (de-p6z'), v.i. pret. <fe pp. deposed; 
ppr. deposing. [Fr, deposer, from prefix 
=L. de, from, away, and (see POSE), 
but inlliicnced by L. depono. See Depone.] 

l.t To lay down; to let fall; to deposit. 'Its 
surface raised by additional mud deposed on 
it.’ To lay aside. 

God Ijath deposed h.\?i ■wrath towards all mankind. 

Barroio, 

3. To remove from a throne or other high 
station; to dethrone; to degrade; to divest 
of office; as, to depose a king or a pope. 

Thn.s when the state one Edward did depose, 

A greater Edward in his room arose. Drydeu, 

4. To give testimony on oath, especially to 
give testimony 'which is committed to writ- 
ing; to give iinswers to interrogatories, in- 
tended as evidence in a court. — 5.f To take 
away; to strip; to divest. 

You may my glory and my state depose, Shoih, 

6. f To examine on oath. i 

Depose liim in the justice of his cause. Sltak. 

Depose (de-iioz'), To bear witness. 

‘’Twas he that made you to depose.' Shak. 
Deposer (de-pdz'er), n. 1. One who deposes 
or degrades from office.— 2. A deiionent; a 
witness. 

Deposit (de-poz'it), v.t. [L. depositum, some- 
thing deposited, a deposit, from dc- 

positum. See Depone.] 1. To lay down; to 
place; to put; as, a crocodile deposits' her 
egg& in the sand; an inundation dopos/fe 
particle.s of etu'th on a meadow,— 2. To lay 
up; to lay in a iilace for preservation; as, we 
deposit the produce of the earth in barns, 
cellars, or storehouses; we deposit goods 
in a warehouse, and books in a libriiry.— 

3. To lodge in the hands of a person for 
safe-keeping or other purpose; to commit 
to the care of; to intru.st; to commit to one 
as a idedge; as, the money is deposited as a 
pledge or security. 

The people with whom God thought fit to deposii 
these things for the benefit of the world. Clarke. 

4, t To lay aside; to get rid of. 

If wliat iis written prove useful to you to the depas^ 
ili'/ijr that which I ciuinot but deem an error. 

Hanitnond. 

Deposit (de-poz'it), 1. That which is laid 
or thrown down; any matter laid or thrown 
dowUi or lodged; that which having lieen 
suspended or carried along in a medium 
lighter than itself, at length subsides, as 
ihud, gravel, stones, detritus, organic re- 
mains, Ac. 

The most characteristic distinction between the 
lacustrine and marine deltas, consists in the nature of 
the organic remains which become imbedded in their 
deposits, LyeLl, 

2. Anything intrusted to the care of another; 
a pledge; a pawn; a thing given as security, 
or for iireservation; more specifically, money 
lodged in a bank for safety or convenience; 
as, these papers are committed to you as a 
sacred dejmsit; he has a deposit of money in 
his hands.— 3. A place where things are de- 
posited; a depository. [Pv-are.] 4, In lavi, 
(«■) a sum of money which a man puts into 
■the hands of anotlier as a kind of security 
for the fulfllnient of some agreement, or as 
a part payment in advance. (&) A naked 
bailment of goods to be kept for the bailer 
without recompense, and to be returned 
when tlie bailer shall require it. (c) In Scots 
same as DeposUaiion.-^Tn deposit or 
071 deposit, given into a person's custody for 
safe-keej)ing. 

Dapositary (de-poz'it-a-ri), n. [Fr. deposit- 
aire; L. depositariics, one who receives a 
deih'isit, from dejmio, depositum. See De- 
pone.] A person with whom anythin^is 
left or lodged in trust; one to whom a thing 
is ooinniitted for safe-keeping, or to be used 
for the benefit of the owmer ; a trustee ; a 
guardian; as, the Jews were the dcpositaiies 
of the sacred Avritings. 

Depositation (de-poz/it-f/'shon), n. In Scots 
lawt a contract by Avhich a subject belong- 


ing to one person is intrusted to the gratui- 
tous custody of another (called the deposi- 
tanj), to be re-delivered on demand. A 
proper depositation is one wliere a special 
subject is deposited to be restored without 
alteration. An improper depositation i.s 
one where money or other fungibles are de- 
posited to be returned in kind. 

Deposition (de-pd-zi'shon), n. [L. depositio, 
depositmiis,^ deposition, a pulling down, a 
giving of testimony, from depono, daposit mn. 
See Depone.] l. The act of laying or setting 
down; placing; as, soil is formed by the de- 
position of fine particles during a Hood. 

The acquisition of the body of the saint (Mark), 
and its deposilioit in the diic.a'l chapel, perhaps not 
yet completed, occa.sioned the investiture of that 
chapel with all possible splendour. Ruskin. 

2. That which is thrown do\vn; that which 
is lodged; as, the Ijauks of rivers are some- 
times depositi(m,s oi alluvial matter.— 8, The 
act of Laying down or bringing before; pre- 
sentation. 

The influence of princes ttpon the dispositions of 
their courts needs not the depcstiion of their ex- 
amples, since it hatli the authority of a known prin- 
ciple. Moimtagif. 

4. The act of giving testimony under oath.— 

5. Declaration; assertion; specifically, the 
attested written testimony of a witness; an 
affidavit.— 6. The act of dethroning a king, 
or tlie degrading of a person from an office 
or station; a divesting of sovereignty, or of 
office and dignity; a depriving of clerical 
orders. A deposition differs from abdication; 
an alidiciition being voluntary, and a depo- 

I sition compulsory. 

i Depositor (de-pozTt'6r), n. One who makes 
a deposit. 

Depository (de-poz'it-o-ri), n. 1. A place 
wliere anything is lodged for safe-keeping; 
as, a warehouse is a(i'c 2 >c,s-ifo? 7 /for goods. 2. A 
Iierson to whom a thing is intrusted for 
safe-keeping. [Rare.] 

If I am a vain niaii, my gratification lies within a 
narrow circle. I am tiie sole depository of niy own 
secret, and it .shall perish witli me, yunuts. 

Deposit-receipt (de-pozTt-re-set), n. A note 
or acknowledgrn ent for money lodged with a 
banker for a stipulated time, on which a 
higher rate of interest is allowed than on 
tlie balance of a current acctmnt. 

Depot (de-pb'X n. [Fr. iUpbt, 0,Fi\ depost, 
iromh, depono, depositum, to lay down, to 
put or place aside— de, do\vii, and pono, to 
place.] 1. A place of deposit; a depository; 
a warehouse; a storehouse, as at a railway- 
station, canal terminus, &c., for receiving 
goods for storage or sale; as, a coal-de^of — 

2. A railway-station; a building for the ac- 
commodation and shelter of passengers by 
railway.— 3. MiUt. (a) a niilitai’y magazine, 
as a fort, where stores, ammunition, &c., 
are deposited; or a station where recruits for 
dilt'erent regiments ai:o received and drilled, 
and where soldiers who cannot accompany 
their regiments remain. (6) The liead-quar- 
ters of a regiment where all supplies are 
received, and whence they are distributed, 
(c) By extension, that portion of a battalion 
which remains at home when the rest are 
ordered on foreign service,— 4, In fort a 
particular place at the tail of the trenches 
out of the reach of the camion of the place, 
where the troops generally assemble who 
are ordered to attack the outworks. 

Depravation (de-pra-va'shon), [L. depni- 
vaiio. See Deprave.] i. The act of making 
bad or worse; the act of coiTupting,— 2. The 
state of being made bad or worse; degener- 
acy; a state in which good qualities are lost 
or impaired. 

We have a catalogue of the blackest sins that 
human nature, in it.s highest depravation, is capable 
of conmiittinif. ' South. 

3. t Censure; defamation. 

Stubborn critics apt, without a theme, 
'FoTdepravati07t, Shak. 

Syn. Deterioration, degeneracy, coiTuption, 
contamination, vitiation. 

Deprave (de-prav'), v.t pret. A pp. depraved; 
ppx. depraving. [L. dciimro.to make crooked, 
to pervert, to make worse, to seduce— de, 
intens., and pravus, crooked, perverse, 
wicked.] 1. To make bad or 'worse; to im- 
pair the good qualities of; to vitiate; to 
corrupt; as, to deprave manners, morals, 
government, laws ; to deprave the heart, 
hiiiid, will, understandingj taste, principles, 

& c. ' Whose pride depraves each other better 
part.’ Sp&nser, 

All thinss proceed, and up to Him return, 

If not deprm.’ed from good. Milton. 

2 . t To defame; to vilify. 


Unjustly thou it with tlmiuune 

Of servitude, to serve whom God ordaiiw, 

Milton. 

Our captains began . , . to be anti con- 

detuned. Golden Book. 

Syn. To corruiit, vitiate, contaminate, pol- 
lute. 

Depravet (de-pravQ, v.i To practise de- 
traction; to speak slanderously. 

Lie and cog and flout, deprave and slander. 

Shak. 

Depraved (de-xirrivdO, p. and a. 1. Made 
bad or worse; vitiated; tainted; corrupted. 
2, Corrupt; wicked; destitute of holiness or 
good iirinciples,— Sinful, Wicked, 
Immoral, Dei>rarcd, See under CiiisilNAL. 
Syn. Corrupt, vieious, vitiated, iirofligate, 
abandoned, 

Depravedly (de-prav'ed-li), adv. In a cor- 
rupt maimer. 

Depravedness (de-prriv^ed-nes), n. Corrup- 
tion; taint; a vitiated state. Hammond. 
Depravement (de-pnivTnent), n. A vitiated 
state. ‘Melancholy depravements of fancy,' 
Sir T. Broivne. [Rare.] 

Depraver (de-prav'er), w> A corrupter; he 
who vitiates; a vilifier. 

' Depravingly (de-prav'ing-li), adv. In a de- 
! praying manner. 

Depravity (de-pravT-ti), n. l. Corruption; 

I a vitiated state ; as, the depravity of manners 
I and morals.— 2, A vitiated state of the heart; 
wickedness; corruption of moral principles; 
destitution of holiness or good principles, — 
Syn. Corruption, vitiation’ wickedness, vice, 
proliigacy. 

Deprecable (de'pre-ka-hl), a. That is to be 
deprecated. 

I look upon the tempoml destruction of the greatest 
long as far less dtprecahle than the eternal' damna- 
tion of the meanest subject. Fikon Basiltke. 

Deprecate (deTire-kut), 'y.^. pret, & pp. de- 
grreeated; ppr. deprecating, [L. deprecot, 
de'preeatiis, to pray earnestly to, to pray 
against, to ward off by prayer*— de, olT, and 
premr, to pray.] 1. To pray against; to 
pray or entreat that a present evil may be ■ 
removed, or an expected one averted; to 
pray deliverance from; as, we shoiikl all 
Se/n'eraile the return of war. 

The judgments we would deprecate are not removed. 

Smallridi^-e, 

2. To plead or argue earnestly against; to 
urge reasons against; to express strong dis- 
approval of; said of a scheme, x:nirpo.«e, and 
thelike. 

His purpose yv as deprecated by a.\l around him, and 
he -was with diftlculty induced to abandon it. 

Sir jy, Scott. 

3. t To implore mercy of. 

Those darts, whose points make gods adore 
His might, .and his porver. Prior, 

Deprecatingly (cle'pre-kat-ing-li), adv. By 
deprecation. 

Deprecation (ile-pre-ktYshon), n, 1. A pray- 
ing against; a praying that an evil may be 
removed or prevented. * De-precation of 
death,’ Domu\~-2. Entreaty; j>etitioiiiiig; 
an excusing; a begging pardon for, South. — 

3. t An imprecation; curse, 

We may, wiffi too much justice, apply to him: the 
scriptural deprecation-^-* He that withlioldeth Iris corti 
the people shall curse him.’' Giipiu, 

Deprecative (de'pre-kat-iv), a. See Depre- 

OA'rORY. 

Deprecator (de'pre-kat-er), 71 . One who de- 
precates. 

Deprecatory, Deprecative (deTji*e-k."i-to- 
ri, de'pre-kiit-iv), a. That serves to depre- 
cate; tending to remove or avert evil by 
prayer; having the form of a prayer. ‘Hum- 
ble and depT'ccato?*?/ letters.’ Bacon. 
Depreciate (de-pre'shi-iit), v.t pret. A pp, 
depreciated; ppr. depreciating. [X. depretio, 
to lo-w'er the price, to undervalue— dtf, dtjwn, : 
and pretiunh, price; Fr. d4pr^.der, diiprisev. 
See ITiiCE.] 1. To lessen the priceof ; to bring 
down the price or value of: as, to 
ciate notes or their value; to depreciate the 
currency.— 2. To undervalue; to represent 
as of lit tle value or merit, or of less value 
than is commonly supposed. 

It is very natural for such as have not succeeded 
to depreciate the work of those who have. 

Spectator, 

To prove' the Americans ought not to be free, we 
are obliged to depreciate the value of freedom itself. 

’ Burke. 

—Decry, Depreciate, Detract, Traduce. See 
under Decry.— Syn. To disparage, traduce, 
decry, lower, detract, undervalue, under- 
rate,' 

Depreciate (de-pre'shi-at), v.i. To fall in 
value; to become of less worth; as, a paper 
currency will de 2 )reciate, unless it is con vert- 
ible into specie. 
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Depreciation OJc'pi'O'slu-a'shon), n. l ihe 

art lessening or bringing down price or 
value. •™-2. The faHing of value; reduction 
of worth. ^ This depredation of their fimas. 
Mrke.^$. The act of undervaluing in esti- 
mation; the state of being undervalued; as, 
given to depreciation of one's friends. 
Depredative (de-pre'sIii-at-ivX <*• Under- 
vaTuing. , , , 

Bcprec^tor (de-pre'shi-at-er), n. One who 
depreciates. , , . - . .x m i 

Depreciatory (dS-xire'slu-a-to-n), a. Tend- 
ing to depreciate. ^ j. 

Depredable (de'pre-da-hl), a. Liable to de- 
predation. Bacon, , 

Depredate ( de'pre-dat ), vA, pret. & pp. 
depredated; ppr. depredating, ^ [h. deprce- 
dor, to plunder, pillage— de, intens., and 
prmior, to plunder, from pi'ceda, prey. See 
PjiBi'.i 1. To plunder; to rob; to pillage; as, 
the army depreciated the enemy’s country. 
That kind of war which depredates vcoA distresses 
individuals. Marshall, 

2. To destroy by eating: to devour; to prey 
upon; to waste; to spoil; as, wild animals 
depredate the corn. 

It niaketh the body more solid and compact, and 
so less apt to be consumed and depredated by the 
spirits. Bacon, 

Depredate (de^pre-dat), v.i To take plunder 
or prey; to commit waste; as, the troops 
depredated on the country. 

DepX'edatioa (de-pre-da'shon), n. 1. The 
act of plundering; a robbing; a pillaging. 
Sir H. IVotton.—^. Waste; consumption; a 
taking away by any act of violence; as, the 
sea often makes depredations on the land; 
intemperance commits depredations on the 
constitution.— 3, In Scots laio, the offence of 
driving away numbers of cattle or other 
bestial by the masterful force of armed per- 
sons; otherwise called HenMj>. 

Depredator (de'pre-dat-er), n. One who 
plunders or pillages; a spoiler; a waster. 
Depredatory (de^pre-dfi-bo-ri), a. Plunder- 
ing ; spoiling; consi sting in pillaging. ‘ Be- 
p7w?cior|/ incursions,' Cook. 

Deprehendt (de-pre-hend'), u.l [L, depre- 
kendo, to seize firmly, to take forcible pos- 
session of, to find out— intens., awd pre- 
kendo, to take or seize.] 1. To catch; to 
take unawares or by surprise ; to seize, as 
a person committing an unlawful act. 

As if tUow wert pvwsude. 

Even to the act of some light sinne, and deprehended 
so. Chapman. ' 

2. To detect; to discover; to obtain the i 

knowledge of. * Motions . , . to be depre- 
liG-mted by experience. ' Bacon. \ 

Depreliensiblet (de-pre-hens'i-bl), a. That | 
may be caught or discovered. I 

Deprehensiblenesst (de-pre-hensT-bl-nes), 

?i. Capableness of being caught or dis- ' 
covered, 

Deprehensiont (de-pre-hen'shon), ti. A 
catching or seizing; a discovery. 

li&T deprehenston is made an aggravation of her 
shame: such is the corrupt judgment of the world: to 
dp ill troubles not man; but to be taken in doing it. 

Bp. Hall. 

Depress (de -pres'), v.t. \L. deprimo, de- 
pressmn, to depress— de, down, and premo, 
pressmii, to press.] 1. To press down; to 
let fall to <a lower state or position; to lower; 
as, to depi'css the muzzle of a gun ; to depress 
the eye. ‘Lips depressed as he were sad.’ 

2. To render dull or languid; to 
limit or diminish ; as, to cieprm commerce. 

3. To deject; to make sad; as, to depress 
the spirits or the mind. 


If the heart of man is with cares, 

The mist is dispell’d when a woman appears. 


Gay. 


4. To humble; to abase; as, to depress pride. 
6. To impoverish; to lower in temporal 
: estate; to bring into adversity; as, misfor- 
, tunes and losses have depressed the mer- 
• chants.™ 6. To lower in value; as, io depress 
the price of stock.— 7, In. alg. to reduce to 
a lower degree, as an equation.— To 
the pole (natit), to cause the pole to appear 
lower or nearer the horizon, as by sailing 
toward the equator.— Syn. To sink, lower, 
abase, cast down, deject, humble, degrade, 
dispirit. 

Depresst (de-presO. a. Hollow in the centre; 
wnc ar e. ‘ If the seal be depress or hollow. ' 
Uamntmd, 

Depressaria (de-pres-aM-a), n. A genus of 
moths, family Tineidai, whose caterpillars 
do great mischief to various umbelliferpus 
plants, as carrots and parsnips, when left 
for seed, by eating off the flowers and cap- 
pies, sometimes even stripping off the 
leaves. 


Depressed (de-pi‘e.st'), P- and «. 1. Pressed 
or forced down; lowered; dejected; dispirit- 
ed; sad; humbled; sunk; rendered languid; 
low; flat; as, business is in a very depressed 
state.— 2, In hot. (a) applied to a leaf which 
is hollow in the middle, or has the disc more 
depressed than the sides: used of Biicculeut 
leaves, and opposed to convex, (h) Lying 
flat: said of a radical leaf which lies on the 
ground.— 3. In sool applied to the whole or 
part of an animal when its vertical section 
is shorter than the transverse.— 4 In /ie?\ 
surmounted or debriiised. See Debruised. 
Depressingly (de-presTng-li), adv. In a 
depressing manner. 

Depression (de-pre'shon), 1, The act of 
pressing down; or the state of being pressed 
down; a low state.— 2. A hollow; a sinking 
or falling in of a surface ; or a forcing in- 
ward; as, roughness consisting in little pro- 
tuberances and depressions; the depression 
of the skull. 

Should he (one born blind) draw his hand over a 
picture, where all is smooth and uniform, he would 
never be able to imagine how the .several prominen- 
cies and depressions of a human, body could be 
shown on a plain piece of canvas, that has in it no 
unevenness or irregularity. Spectator. 

3. The act of humbling; abasement; as, the 
depression of pride. 


Depression of the nobility may make s 
absolute but less safe. 


king more 
Bacon. 


4 A sinking of the spirits; dejection; a 
state of sadness; want of courage or anima- 
tion; as, depression of the mind. 'In great 
depressio7i of spirit.’ Bakei'.—b. Alow state 
of strength ; a state of body succeeding de- 
bility in the formation of disease.— 6. A state 
of (fulness or inactivity ; as, depi'ession. of 
trade; commercial dcprmioii.— 7. In astroii. 
(a) the sinking of the polar star toward the 
horizon, as a person recedes from the pole 
toward the equator, (b) The distance of a star 
from the horizon below, which is measured by 
an arc of the vertical circle or azimuth, pass- 
ingthrough the star, intercepted between the 
star and the horizon. — 8 . In siti'g. couching; 
an operation for cataract which consists in 
the removal of the crystalline lens out of the 
axis of vision, by means of a needle.— -De- 
pression of an equation, in alg. the reduc- 
tion of it to a lower degree, by dividing 
both sides of it by a common factor. In tliis 
way a bi<iuadratic equation may be reduced 
to a cubic equation, a cubic to a quadratic 
equation.— o/ depression, the angle 
by which a straight line drawn from the 
eye to any object dips below the horizon. 
See .Dip.— Syn. Abasement, reduction, sink- 
ing, fall, humiliation, dejection, melancholy. 

Depressive (de-pres'iv), a. Able or tending 
to depress or cast down. 

May Liberty . . . 

Even where the keen depressive North descends, 
Still spread, exalt, and actuate your po^vers; 

Thomson. 

Depressor (de-pres'erX n, 1. One wdio 
presses down; an oppressor. ‘The great 
depressors of God's grace.’ Ahp, Usher.— 

2. In anat. a muscle that depresses or draws 
down the part to which it is attached; as, 
the depressor of the lower jaw or of the 
eyeball. Called also deprime7it mziscle. — 

3. In stcf'g. an instrument like a curved 
spatula used for reducing or pushing into 
place a protruding part. 

Depriment (de'pri-ment), a. [L. depnono, 
to depress.] Serving to depress; specific- 
ally, applied to certain muscles which pull 
downwards, as that which depresses the ex- 
ternal ear, and the rectus wfeiior oculi 
which draws down tlie eyeball. [Rare or 
obsolete.] 

Deprisuret (de-priz'ur), n. [Fr. depi'iser, 
to depreciate— £if(j, priv., and priser, from 
yrix, L. preUmn, price.] Low esteem; con- 
tempt; disdain. 

Deprivable (de-priv’a-bl), a. [See Deprive.] 
That may be deprived; liable to be dispos- 
sessed or deposed. 

Or else make kings as resistable, censurable, rfrf. 
privahU, and liable to all kinds of punishments. 

_ Pry?me, 

Deprivation (de-pri-va'sbon), n. [See De- 
prive.] 1. The act of depriving; a taking 
away. 

specie.^ of penal in- 
Sir G. C Lewis. 

2. A state of being deprived; loss; want; 
bereavement. 

Fools whose end is destruction and eternal depri, 
of being, Bentley. 

3. t Degradation; deposition. * The depri- 
vation, death, and destruction of the queen’s 
majesty,' State Trials. — 4. In law, the act 


Deprivation of civil riglit.s is a 
flictioiii 


of divdsting a bishop or other clergyman of 
his spiritual promotion or dignity; the tak- 
ing aAvay of a preferment; deposition. This 
is of two kinds: a beneficio and ah ojjicio. 
The former is the deprivation of a minister 
of his living or preferment; the latter, of 
his order, and otherwise called depositioii 
or degradation. 

Deprive (de-privO, V.t. [L. de, intens., and 
-pribo, to take away. See Private. ] 1. To 
take from; to bereave of something pos- 
sessed or enjoyed: followed by of; as, to 
depidve a man of sight; to deprive one of 
strength, of reason, or of property. This 
has a general signification, applicable to a 
lawful or unlawful taking. 

God hath deprived her c/' wisdom. Job xxxix, 17, 

2. To hinder from possessing or enjoying; 
to debar. 

From his face I .shall be hid, deprived 
His blessed countenance. Milton. 

3. To take away; to divest. 


Most happ}' he 
ifiiceth ti 


Whose least delight .siifficetl 

if all pains wliich him opprest. 


to deprive 


lelight 

Remembr.mce of al! . . . - 

Spenser, 

4. To divest of an ecclesiastical preferment, 
dignity, or office; to divest of orders, us a 
bishop, prebend, or vicar. ‘ A minister da- 
p7‘imd for inconforniity, ’ Bacon. —b.f To 
injure or destroy. ‘ Melanelioly hath de- 
prived their judgments.' Beginuld Scot — 
fci.tTo prevent; keep off; avert,— S yn. To 
strip, bereave, rob, desptjil, dispossess, de- 
bar, divest. 

Deprivement (de-priv’ment), n. 'The act 
of depriving or state of being deprived. 
Milton. 

Deprlver ( de-priv’er), n. He wdio or tliat 
wdiicli deprives or bereaves, 

Deprostratet (de-pros'trat), a, fPi’cfi.x de, 
intens., and prostrate.} Extremely pros- 
trate; very low; mean. 

How may weak mortal ever hope to file 

His unsinooth tongue, and his cftf/'rtWs'mA' style. 

G. Ficteher, 

Depth (depth), n. [From deep.] 1. Deep- 
ne.ss; the distance or measure of a tiling 
from the Iiigliest part, top, or surface to the 
lowest part or bottom, or to the extreme 
part downivard or iinvard; tlie measure from 
the anterior to the posterior part; a.s, the 
depth of a river may he 10 feet; the depth 
of the ocean is unfathomable; the dipth of 
a wound may be an inch; the battalion 
formed a column of great depth. In a ver- 
tical direction, depth is opposed to height, 

2. A deep place; an aby.ss; a gulf of infinite 
profundity. 

Wolsey, that once trotl the waj^s of glory. 
And sounded all the depths and shoais of lionour. 

Shah. ■ 

3. The sea; the ocean. 

The depth closed me round about. Jonah ii, 5. 

4 The inner, darker, or more concealed 
pai’t of a thing; the middle, darkest, or 
stillest part; as, the depth of winter; the 
depth of night ; the depth of a wood or 
forest. — 5. Abstruseness; obscurity; tliat 
wliich is not easily explored; as, tbe chpth 
of a science. —6. Immensity; infinity; inten- 
sity. 

0 the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God. Rom. xi, 33. 

The depth of some divine despair. Tennyson. 

7. Profoundness ; extent of penetration, or 
® of the capacity of penetrating; as, dcj>th of 
understanding; depth of skill. — Depf/i, as 
a military term applied to a body of men, 
refers to the number of men in a file, which 
forms the extent from tlie front to the rear; 
as, a depth of three men or six men. 
Depth.eiit(clepth'n), v.t. To deepen. Baik7j. 
Depucelatet (de-pu’se-Iat), v.t [Fr. dep^i- 
celar, to deflower— L. de, priv., and L.L. 
pueella, a virgin.] To deflower; to rob of 
virginity. Cotgrave, Bailey. 

Depillset (de-puls’), v.t. [L. de'pello, depxil- 
sum, to drive down, to drive out or away— 
de, from, and pello, pulsum, to drive. ] To 
drive away. Cocke7'a7n. 

Depplsiont (de-puTshon), n. [L. depulsio, 
depulsionis, a driving off or awaj’, from 
dcpello, depulsxtin. See Depui.se.] A driv- 
ing or thrusting away. Speed. 

Depplsoryt (de-puTso-ri), a. Drhing or 
thrusting away ; averting. ‘ Bepidsinp sao- 
rifices.’ Holland. 

Depurate (de'pur-at), v.t. pret. & pp. de- 
purated; ppr. depxiratmg. [L.L. depuro, 
depiiratum, to purify— L. de, intens., and 
puro, puratum, to purify, from pin-us, 
pure, clean.] To purify; to free from impuri- 
ties, heterogeneous matter, or feculence; to 
clarify, ‘To depurate thy blood.’ Boyle. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwue; Sc. fey. 
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Depuratet (de'pur-at), a. Cleansed; pure. 

‘A very dejfnmiie oil’ Boyle: 

Depurate (de'pfir-jit), v.t [Prefix de, nega- 
tive, and jjwro, to purify.] To render impure. 

Priestly began by ascertaining that air de^uratedhy 
animals was purified by plants. Nature. 

Depuration (de-pur-a'shon), n. i. The act 
of purifying or freeing fluids from hetero- 
geneous matter, —2. The cleansing of a 
wouncl from impure matter. 

Depurator (de'pur-at-er), n. One who or 
that which cleanses. 

Depuratory (de'pur-a-to-ri), a. Cleansing ; 
purifying; tending to purify; specifically, 
applied to diseases which are considered 
capable of modifying the constitution ad- 
vantageously by acting on the composition 
of the fluids, as eruptions, intermittents, 
&c.; also applied to medicines and diets, by 
which the same effect is sought to be in- 
duced. 

Depur et (de-pur'), 'w.t. To make pure; to 
cleanse; to purge. 

He shall first ... be depured and clensed, before 
that he shall be layde up for pure gold in the trea- 
sures of God. Sir T. Mere. 

DepurgatJOry t ( de - per ' ga - to - ri ), a. That 
purges; serving to cleanse or purify. 
Depuritiou (de-pfir-i'shon), n. The removal 
of impurities, as from the body; depuration. 
Deputation (de-pu-ta'shon), n. [Fr. deputa- 
tion; It. deputazione. See Depute.] 1. The 
act of ai>pointing a substitute or representa- 
tive to act for anotbeu; the act of appointing 
and sending a deputy or substitute to trans- 
act l)iisiness for another, as his agent, either 
with a special commission and authority, 
or with general ijowers. ‘Their , . . dcputa- 
to offices of power and dignity,’ Barrow. 

2. A special commission or authority to act 
as the substitute of another ; as, this man 
acts by deputation from the sheriff’. — S. The 
jjerson deputed ; the person or persons 
authorized and sent to transact business for 
another; as, the general sent a deputation 
to the enemy to otfer terms of peace.— % 
deputation, ox* in deputation, by delegation; 
by means of a substitute. 

Say to great Cresar this; In deputation 
I kiss His conquering hand. S/ta&. 

Deputafiort <de'put-at-er), 7i. One who . 

grants deputation. Locke. ' 

■Depute (de-put'), v.t. pret. A: pp, deputed; 
ppr. depuiiny. [Fr. d4puier, to assign, to 
confide a mission to, from L. deputo, to 
esteem, consider, destine, allot— de, and 
2 nito, to pi'une, set in order, reckon, con- 
sider. 3 1. To appoint as a substitute or agent 
to act for another; to appoint and send with 
a special commission or authority to trans- 
act business in another’s name ; as, the sheriff 
deputea a man to serve a writ. 

There is no man deputed by the king to hear. 

2 Sain. XV. 3. 

The bishop xa.'xy depute ts. priest to administer the 
sacrament. . Ayliffe. 

2. t To set aside or apart; to assign. 

The must conspicuous places in cities are usually 
deputed for the erection ot statues. Barrow. 

■Depute (de'put), n. A deputy; a vicegerent; 
as, a sheriff or advocate -dcixwte. 
[Scotch.] 

The fashion of every carrying his own shell 

on his back in the form of liis own carriage is a piece 
of very modern dignity. I myself rode circuits, when 
I was advocate‘nV;^«ri?, between 1807 ond iSio. 

Lord Cockburn. 

Deputize (de'piit-iz), v.t, px’et. & pp, 
tized; ppv. deputizing. To appoint as de- 
puty; to empower to act for another, as a 
sheriff, [United States.] 

Deputy (de'pu-ti), n. [Fr. dipuM. See Dh- 
PUTE.] A person appointed or elected to 
act for another, especially a person sent with 
a special commission to act in the place 
of another; one that exercises an oflice in 
another's right; a lieutenant; a viceroy; as, 
a jirince sends a deputy to a diet or council 
to represent him and his dominions; a 
sheriff appoints a deputy to execute the 
duties of his office. Much used in composi- 
tion ; as, diijpwJiz-sheriff, dcjjit^v-collector, 
d<i^uffj/-marshal, depwiy-postma’stor, &c. — 
Syn. Substitute, representative, legate, de- 
legate, envoy, agent, factoi*. 

Dequace,t U.f. [L. de, down, and quatio, to 
shake,] To shake down. Chaucer. 
Dequantitatet (de-kwon'ti-tat), v.t. [L. de, 
from, and quantitas, quaniitatis, quantity. 
See Quantity.] To diminish the quantity 
■ of.: ■ ' 

Brown haji word-s .still more extraordinar}', 

for keeping holiday, . . , dequantitate, for 
dimmish, Beattie. 

Deracinate (dd-ras'in-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 


deracinated; ppr. deracinating. [Fr. ddra- 
ciner—de, and racim, a root, from a hypo- 
theticalX. form radicina, from radix, radi- 
cis, a root.] To pluck up hy the roots; to 
extirpate. [Rare.] 

The coulter rusts 

That sliould deracinate such savagery. SAak. 

Deracination (de-ras'in'a"shon), The act 
of plucking up by the roots. [Rare.] 
Deraign, Derain (de-ran'), y.t. [Norm, da- 
reigner, deremr, to prove, to clear one’s 
self— d«, a verb-forming prefix, and Gr. rein, 
clear, clean; or from L.'L. derationare, in 
which case its origin would be the same as 
that of darraign (which sec),] To -prove; 
to justify; to vindicate, as an assertion; to 
clear one’s self, either by proving one’s own 
case or refuting that of an adversary. [An 
old law term now disused.] 

Deraign (de-ran'), v. t. [See Derange, ] To 
derange; to disorder; to disarrange. 
Deraigniuent, Derainment (de-ran'ment), 
n. [See Debaign.] In laio, the act of de- 
raining; proof; justification. 
Deraigniuent (de-i’an'ment), ?i. i. The act 
of disordering or disarranging; a turning 
out of course.— 2. A renunciation of profes- 
sion, as of religious or monastic vows; apos- 
tasy. 

Derail (de-ral'), v.t. and i [L, de, from, and 
E. rail, as in mt7way.] To cause to run off 
the rails; to leave the rails, as a train. 
Derailment (de-ral'nient), n. The act of 
derailing; the act of a railway train or 
carriage running oft' the rails. 

Derange (de-ranj"), v. t. pret. tfc pp. deranged; 
ppr. deranging. [Fr. deranger~-de,TgnY.,txi\d 
ranger, to set in order, from rang, rank. 
Akin van*, range (which see).] 1. To put 
out of order; to disturb the regular order 
of; to throw into confusion; as, to derange 
the plans of a commander or the affairs of 
a nation; his private affairs are deranged. 

The republic of regicide . . . has actually con- 

a uered the finest parts of Europe; has distressed, 
isunited, derauned, broke to pieces all the rest. 

Burke. 

2- To disturb the action pr functions of. 

A casual blow, or a sudden fall, dermises fiomc of 
oiir internal parts, and the rest of life is distress and 
misery. Blair. 

3. To disorder the intellect of; to unsettle 
the reason of.— 4. To remove from place 
or office, as the personal staff of a principal 
military officer. Thus when a general officer 
re.signs or is removed from office, the per- 
j sonal staff appointed l)y himself are said to 
! he deranged. [Rare.]— S yn. To disorder, 

I embarrass, disarrange, displace, unsettle, 

I disturb, confuse, discompose, imffie, discon- 
cert. 

Derangement (de-ranj'ment), 1. The act 
of deranging, or state of being deranged; a 
imtting ont of order; disturbance of re- 
gularity or regular course; embaiTassment; 
disorder. ‘ From the complexity of its mech- 
anism . . . liable to derangemenV Paley. — 
2, Disorder of the intellect or reason; de- 
lirium; insanity; as, a derangement of the 
mental organs.— SYN. Disorder, confusion, 
embarrassment, irregularity, disturbance, 
lunacy, insanity, madness, delirium, mania. 
Deray (cle-ra'), n. [O.Fr. derroi, desroi, des- 
arroi, disorder— from des (L. dis), and m‘, 
rai, order. See Array,] Tumult; disor- 
der; merriment. [Scotch.] 

So have we found weddings celebrated with an 
outburst of triumph and deray, at which the elderly 
.shook their heads. Carlyle. 

Derby (ddribi), n. k race for a sweepstakes 
of fifty sovereigns each, for three-year-old 
thorough-bred horses, founded in 1780 by 
the twelfth Earl of Derby, and run annually 
at Eiisom, Surrey. It. is the principal horse- 
race in England. 

Derby-day (dfiribi-da), The day on which 
the Derby sweepstakes is run, which is the 
Wednesday before Whitsunday. 

Derbyshire Neck: (deribi-sh^r nek), n. A 
name given to bronchocele, from its fre- 
quency in the hilly parts of Derbyshire. 
Derbyshire Spar(der'bi-sli6r.spar). .Fluoride 
of calcium, a combinationof lime with fluoric 
acid, found in gi’eat beauty and abundance 
in Derbyshire, whence it has obtained its 
name. It is also called Fluor-spar and 
RZtic-Jo/wi. See Fluor-spar. 

Der-doingt (d^r'db-ing), a. Pertaining to 
or characterized by derring-do, or gallant 
feats in arms. 

Me ill besits, that in armes 

And honours suit my vowed claies do spend. 

Spenser. 

Bere t (der), v. t. [A. Sax. derian, to hurt.] To 
hurt. 


And ye shul both anon unto me .swere, 

That never more ye shul my contree 

Chaucer. 

Dereignmentt (de-ran'ment), n. In law, 
same as Beraignment (which see). 

Derelict (derie-likt), a: [L. derelietus, pp. o£ 
derelinquo, derelictum, to leave behind, 
abandon — (:fe,intens.,and relinquo, to leave 
—re, behind, and linquo, to leave.] For- 
saken ; abandoned ; abandoned by the 
owner. ‘Taking out a patent in Charles 
the Second’s time lov derelict lands.’ Sir 
P. PetL 

Derelict (der'e-likt), n. 1. An article of 
goods or any commodity thrown away, 
relinquished, or abandoned by the owner; 
especially, a vessel abandoned at sea.— 2, A 
person who is abandoned or forsaken. 

When 1 aiii a little di,sposed to a gay turn of think- 
ing, I consider, as I wa.s a derelict {vQn\ niy cradle, 

I have the honour of a lawful claim to the best pro- 
tection of Europe. Savdg^e. 

DereMction (der-e-lik'shon), n. [L. derelic- 
tio, an abandoning, from derelinquo, dere- 
licium. See Derelict.] 1 The act of leav- 
ing with an intention not to reclaim ; an 
utter forsaking; abandonment. ‘A total 
dereliction of military duties.’ Sir W. Scott 

2. The state of being left or abandoned. 

Haclst thou not been thus forsaken, we had per- 
ished; thy dereliction is our safety. Bp. Hall. 

3, The gaining of land from the water by 
the sea’s retiring below the usual water- 
mark.— S yn. Ahimdoimient, desertion, re- 
nunciation, relinquishment. 

Dereliffionize (de-re-lij'on-fz), r. t. To make 
iiTeligious. [Rare.] 

He would dereligiimiicexas.'a. beyond all others. 

De Qnincey, 

Dereling, n. [ See Darling. ] Darling. 
Chaucer. 

Derewortli,] a. [A. Sax. Pre- 

cious; valued at a high rate. Chaucer. 
Dereyne,t r.t To darrain. Chaucer. 
Deriae (de-rid'), v.t. pret. & pp. derided; 
ppr. deriding. [L. de7i.deo—de, intens. , and 
rideo, to laugh.] To laugh at in contempt; 
to turn to ridicule or make sport of; to 
mock; to treat with scorn by laughter. 

The Pharisees also . . . derided \rm\. Luke xvi. if 5 . 
Some, who adore Newton for his fluxions, deride 
him for his religion. Berkeley. 

Syn. To mock, laugdi at, ridicule, insult, 
banter, rally, jeer, jibe. 

Derider (de-rid'Cr), 'ii. One who laughs at 
another in contenmt ; a mocker ; a scoffer. 
•‘.Deridm of religion.’ Hooker, 

Deridtngly (de-rid'ing-li), atfv. By way of 
derision or mockery. 

Derision (de-ri'zhon), n. [E. da'isio, a laugh- 
ing to scorn, from deride o, derismi. See 
Deride.] l. The act of deriding, or the 
state of being derided; contempt manifested 
by laughter; scorn. 

British policy is brought into dei-isian in those na- 
tions that a while ago trembled at the power of our . 
arms. Burke. 

2. An object of derision or contempt; a 
laxighiiig-stock. 

I was a derision to all my people. Lain. iii. 14. 
Syn. Scorn, mockery, insult, ridicule. 
Derisive (cle-ii'siv), a. Expressing or char- 
acterized by derision; mocldng; ridiculing. 
^Derisive taunts.’ Po'pe. 

Derisively (de-ri'siv-li), adv. With mockery 
or contempt. 

Derisiveness (de-ri'siv-nes), n. The state of 
being derisive.. 

Derisory (de-ri'so-ri), a. Derisive; mock- 
ing; ridiculing. ‘Derisory manner,’ Shaftes- 
Inmj. 

Derivable (de-riv'a-bl), a. [See Derive.] 

1 . That may be derived; that may be drawn 
or received, as from a source; as, income is 
derivahle from land, money, or stocks. 

The exquisite pleasure from the true and 

beautiful relations of domestic life. H. G.Beil. 

2. That may be received from ancestors; as, 
an estate derimhU from an ancestor. — 

S. That may be drawn, as from premises; 
deducible; as, an argument timraWe from 
facts or preceding propositions. 

The second sort of arguments . . . dervvabU 
from some of these heads. Wilkins. 

4. That may be drawn from a radical word; 
as, a word derivaUe from an Aryan root. 
Derivahly (d4-riv'a-bli), adv. By deriva- 
tion. 

Derivate (de'ri-vat), n. [L. denvatus, pp. 01 
det'ivo, denvaium. See Derive.] A word 
derived from another ; a derivative. [Rare.] 
Derxvatet (de'ri-vat), v.t. [B. derivo. See 
Derive.] To derive. 


ch, e/tain; Ch, Sc. loc*; St go; hjoh; t, Fr. ton; ng, smg; Tii, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, zh, azure,— See Key, 
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Derivation 52. [L, denmtw, 

a tumim ai\f>tlier chaimeU deriva- 

tion, fi’uia diifivOfdenvaiUTin-. Hee DEKIVK.J 

1. The tiL-t of ileriving, tlrawiag, or receiviii^^ 
fronj a stnirce ; as, the derivation of an 
entate from ancestors, or of profits from 
capitiU, or of truth or facts from antiriiiity. 

Mv was from a 

Wijn fjtrmteqimvaient with mighty KiJiffs. >v/<zA’. 

2. In (/mm. the drawing- or tracing of a 

ivoi'il from its root or original; as, deriiut- 
■titm is from the L. dcrivot and the latter 
from prolix tie, away, from, ainV?aHas, a 
stream.- A drawing from or turning aside 
from a natural uourb or channel; as. the 
derivatim of water from its channel by 
lateral tlraius. ‘ An artificial derivation of 
that river.’ (y/7;&022. [Bare or obsolete.]— 
4. In mod. revulsion, or the diwing away 
of the fluids of an infianicd part, by apply- 
ing blisters, <fce., over it, or at a distance 
from it.— r>. TJic thing derived or deduced; 
a derivative; a deduction. [Bare or obso- 
lete.]'. ' ■ ..i 

Most of them are the genuine derivations oi the i 
hypothesis they claim to, GlanviUe, \ 

G. In math, the operation by which a deriv- 
ative is <leduced from that which precedes 
it, OP from the function. The method of 
derivations, in general, consists in discover- 
ing the law by which different quantities 
arc connected with each other, and in 
lunlciug use of tins la-w as a method of cal- 
ciiiatioE for passing from one derivative to 
another.— 7 In gun. the peculiar constant 
deviation of an. elongated projectile from 
arifiedgun. 

Derivational (de-ri-va^shon>al), a. Relating 
to derivation. 

Derivative (de-riY''a-tiv), flf.. Derived; taken 
or having proceeded from another or some- 
thing preceding; secondary; as, a derivative 
conveyance. ' A derivative perfection. ’ Sir 
M. Hale. —Derivative 6?iord,mmusic,a chord 
ilorived from a fundamental chord.— D<?rf 2 J- 
ative comeyance&, in laxo^ secondary deeds, 
as releases, confiriiiations, surrenders, con- 
signments, and defeasances. 

Derivative (de-riv'ii-tiv), n. 1 . That which 
. is derived; that which is deduced or comes 
by derivation from another; specifically, a 
word which takes its origin in another word, 
or is formed from it; thus, d-epravitg is a 
derivative from the L, deprma, and ac- 
hiowledge a derivative from knowledge, 
•wliidi is a derivative from know. 

Far honour 

’Xis a fif’wz'r.'ff/zz'if from me to mine. . Shak. 

% In music, a chord not fundamental.— 

S. In math, a function expressing the rela- 
tion between two consecutive states of a 
varying function; a differential co-eflicient. 

4, In med. an agent employed to draw away 
the fluids of an inflamed part, applied over 
it or at some distance from it. See Deriya- 

Derivatively (de-riv'a-tiv-li), a<Xv. In a de- 
rivative manner; by derivation. 
Derivativeness (de-riv'a-tiv-nes), n. The 
statu of being derivative. 

Derive (de-rivO, v.t pret. & pp. derived; 
ppr. deriving. [L. dorivo, to divert a stream 
from its channel, to draw away, to derive— 
de, from, and rivus, a stream.] 1. To draw 
from, as in a regular course or channel; to 
receive from a source by a regular convey- 
ance; as, the heir derives an estate from his 
ancestors. 

For by my mother I derived am 

From Lionel, DoRe of Clarence. Shak, 

2. To draw or receive, as fi‘om a source or 
OTiain; as, we derive ideas from the senses, 
ana instruction from good books.— a To 
deduce or diaw, as from a root or primitive 
word; as, a hundred words are often derived 
from a single monosyllabic root— 4 . To 
till'll from its natural course; to divert; as, 

' to derive water from the main channel or 
cuiYent into lateral rivulets. ‘ The solemn 
and right maimer of derming water, ’ Fidler, 
And her dew loves derived to that viJe witch’s 
share. Spenser. 

The streams of justice were derivednao every part 
of the kingdom. Sir % Davies. 

5. To communicate from one to another by 
descent. [Rare.} 

An excellent disposition is to your lordship 

from your parents. Felton. 

Derive (de-riv'), v.i. To come or proceed; 

.to have derivation or origin. 

Power from heaven derives. Prior. 

The wish, that of the livjiijr whole 
Na life may fail beyond tlie er.ave, 

Derives it not from what tve have, 

I iie likest God within the soul ? Tennyson. 


Deriver (de-riv'er), n. One who derives or 
draws from a source. , > 

Derm, Derma, Dermis (derm, d^r'ma, d^r - 
mis), [Gr. derma, a skin, a hide.] The 
true slfin, or underlayer of tlie skin, as dis- 
tinguished from tlie cuticle, epidermis, or 
scarf skin. It is also called enderon, the 
epidennia being known as eederon. 
Dermah£emaI,'Dermoli2emal (der'raa-he- 
inal, der'mo-he-mal), ft, [Or, derma, skin, 
and /ifliJiia, blood.] An epithet applied 
to the ossified dm^elopnients of the dermo- 
skeleton in fishes when they form points of 
attaclinient for the fins on the ventral or 
luemal .side of the body. 

Dermal (der'mal), a. [Gr. derma, skin.] 
Pertaining to skin or the external covering 
of the body; consisting of skin. 
Dermaneural, Dermoaeural (d^r'ma-nu- 
ral, dfirimo-nu-ral), a. [Gr. denna, the skin, 
and 7 ieiiron, a nerve.] In zool. a term ap- 
plied to the tipxienroAV of spines in the back 
of a fish, from their connection •with the 
skin and their relation to that surface of 
the body on which the nervous system is 
placed. 

Dermaptera (der-map't^r-a), n. 2^i- [Gr, 
derma, sldii, and pteran, wing.] An order 
of insects, restricted by Kirby to tlie ear- 
wig.s (of which at least three genera are 
found in this country), comprising tliose 
genera which have their anterior pair of 
wings coriaceous, not employed in flight, 
and forming elytra; their posterior wdngs 
membranous and folded like a fan, only par- 
tially covered by the elytra, and the tail 
armed with a forceps. 

Dermapteran (der-map"t6r-an), n. An in- 
dividual of the Dermaptera (which see). 
Dermapterous (der-map^t^r-us), a. Belong- 
ing to the order Dermaptera (which see). 
Dermatic, Dermatine (der-mat'ik, dfirima- 
tin), a. Pertaining to the skin. 

Dermatin, Dermatme (derima-tin), n. [Gr. 
dc'nna, dermatos, the skin.] A dark oliVe- 
green variety of hydrophyte, of a resinous 
lustre, found in Saxony, so called because it 
frequently occurs as a skin or enrst upon 
serpentine, It occurs also in reniforin 
masses. 

[Gr. 

. „ . . . The 

anatomical description of the skin. 
Dermatoid (d6r'mat-oid), a. [Gr. derma, 
dei'nmtos, skin, and eidos, resemblance. ] 
Resembling skin; skin-like. 

Dermatologist (d^r-ma-toTo-jist), 71 . One 
versed in dermatology. 

Dermatology ( d6r-ma-tol'o- ji), n. [Gr. 
dmuu, skin, and %os, discourse.] The 


DermograpDy (df-r-mog'ra-fl), )i. 
Dermatogx'arihy. 


Derma'to^aphy (cMr-ma-togTa-fi), n . . 
de^m.a, skin, and gmpho, to ■write.] 


•which treats of the 


branch of _ 
skin and its diseases. 

Dermatophyte (der'ma-to-fit), n., [Gr. 
derma, dermatos, the skin, and phy ton, a 
growth or plant.] A parasitic plant, chiefly 
of the lowest type of the Oryptogamia, 
infesting the cuticle and epidermis of men 
and other animals, and giving rise to various 
forms of skin-disease, as ring-worm, sycosis, 
&e. 

Dermatorhcea ( dhv ' ma- to - re " a) , n. [ Gr. 
derma, deinnatos, the skin, andr/icd, to flow.] 
A morbidly increased secretion from the 
skin. 

Dermestes (d6r-mes'tez), [Gr, derma, 
skin, and esthio, to eat. ] A genus of cole- 
opterous insects, the type of the family 
Denuestidm. The larvm of this genus are 
covered with slippery hairs; they devoim 
dead bodies, skins, leather, and other animal 
substances. One species (X>. lardarkis) is 
known by the name of bacon-beetle; another 
(D. or A7ith7‘enus musmorimn) is peculiarly 
destructive in museums of natural history. 

DermestidSB (der-mesTi-de), n. pi. A family 
of coleopterous insects of the section Kecro- 
pliaga. The species of this family are for 
the most part of small size. Their larvse 
are covered rvith hair, and feed upon animal 
substances. The principal genera are Der- 
mestes, Antlireniis, Megatoma, and Atta- 

■■ genus.;-' 

Dermic (dCrmfik), a. Relating to the skin. 
—Dermic, remedies, remedies which act 
through the skin. 

Dermis; u. See Deem. 

Dermohranchiata (derinio-braiigk'i-ri"ta), 
n. pi. [Gr, derma, skin, and branchia, gills.] 
A family of gasteropods, comprising those 
molluscs whiclirespire by means of external 
branchiie or gills occurring in the form of 
riiin membranous plates, tufts, or filaments. 
They are more commonly called Nndibran- 
ehiata. 


Bate, fiir, fat, fall;- me, met, her; 


Same as 

Dermcttogfapdiy^ 

Dermohasnial. See Dermahv'bmal. 
Dermoh^mia ( der^'me - he - mi - a ) ^ u. [ Gr. 
demna, the skin, and /la-hna, blood.] In 
7ned. hyperiemia, or congestion of the skin. 
Dermoid (d^rm'oid), a. [Gr. derma, 
and eidos, resemblance.] Resembling skin; 
dermatoid: applied to tissiieswhicli resemble 
skin. 

Dermolopr (der-moro-ji), 71. Same as 
DennaUnogy, 

Dertnopteri. Dermopterygii (dSr-mop'te- 
rl, der-mop'te-ri"jn), n. gd. [Gr. derma, 
skin, with pte7wi, and pterijx, ptcrygos, 
a wing or fin.] A section of fishes charac- 
terized by cutaneous vertical fins, with rays, 
extremely soft and delicate, or altogether 
imperceptible, by the want of pectoral or 
ventral fins, and by an unossified endo- 
skeleton. This section was removed by 
Owen from the Chondropterygii on account 
of their inferior structure. They are of 
vermiform shape, and include the lampreys, 
lancelet, &c., which fishes, however, in re- 
cent systems of arrangement, are jdaced in 
separate and distinct orders. 
Dermosclerite (der-mo-sier'it), 7i. [Gr. 
de7'mt, skin, and sJderos, hard.] A mass, 
of spicules which occurs in the tissues of 
some of the Actinozoa. 

Dermo - skeleton ( der - mo - ske Ge - ton ) , 71 . 
[Gr. dei'ma, skin, and skeleton, skeleton.} 
A term applied to the coriaceous, crustace- 
ous, testaceous, or osseous integument, .such 
as covers many invertebrate and some ver- 
tebrate animals. It selves moi‘e or less, 
completely the offices of protecting the soft 
parts of the body, and as a fixed point of 
attachment to the organs of movement. In 
fishes and reptiles the dermo-skeletou is the 
skin with the scales; in turtles it is united 
with parts of the endo-skeleton, such as the 
vertebra) and i*ibs; insects and crustaceans, 
have a denno-skeleton only. 

Dermotomy (d6r-mot'o-ini), 71 . [Gr. deruia, 
the skin, and toiM, a cutting, from termio, 
to cut.] The anatomy or dissection of tlie 
skin. 

Derm-skeleton (derm-skele-ton), n. Same 

as Dermo-skeleion. 

Bern f (dern), a. [A, Sax. torn, secret.} 

1. Hidden; secret; private. . 

But as they looked in Bernisdale 
By a lierjtc .street 

Then came there a knight riding. Old tmllixd. 

2. Sad; solitary. Dr. II. More. 

Bern (d6rn), n. In urc/i. see Deakn. 

Derne (deni), v.t. To hide one’s self, as hr 

a hole. [Old English and Scotch,] 

He at length escaped them by dsrninjs' himself ia 
a fox-earth. /f. Mitlfr. 

Dernfulitu. Solitary; hence, sad; mournful. 

The birds of ill presage this lucklesse chance fore- 
told. 

By noise. Brysket. 

Dernier (der-nya), a. [IT., from a liypotlie- 
tical L. adjective dcretra7ius, wliidi gives 
deirain, whence derrainier, dv.rc7iier, der- 
nier— de, iindi'etro, behind, baekwaril.] Lust; 
final; ultimate; as, dernier ressort (last re- 
sort). 

Dernly t (dernfii), Secretly; solitarily;, 
hence, sadly; mournfully. Spenser. 
Derogate (de'ro-gat), v.t. pret. & pip. dero- 
gated; ppr. derogating. [L. derogo, dero- 
gatuin, to repeal part of a laiv, to restrict, 
to modify— dfi, priv., and rogo, to ask, to 
propose. In ancient Rome I'ogo was used 
in proposing new laws, and derogo in re- 
pealing some section of a law. Hence 'the 
sense is to take from or annul a part] 

1 . To repeal, annul, or destroy the force 
and effect of some part of a law or e.stal)- 
lished rule; to lessen the extent of a laiv; 
distinguished from abrogate. 

By .several contrary cu.stoms many of the civil and 
canon laws are controlled and Hale, 

2. To lessen the worth of a person or thing;, 
to disparage. [Rare.] 

There is none so much carried -with a cornipt 
mind . . . that he will derogate the praise and honour 
due to .<50 worthy an enterprise. Hooker, 

Derogate (deTo-gat), v.i. 1 . To take away; 
to detract; to lessen by taking away a part; 
as, say nothing to derogate from the merit, 
or reputation of a brave man. [The -word 
is generally used in this sense.]— 2. To act 
beneath one’s rank, place, or birth. 

Would Charles X. deroj^aie from his ancestOf.s? 
W’ould he be the degenerate scion of that royal lineV 
' ■ . . H'azlitt, 

Derogate (deT6-gat), a. lessened in value- 


pine, 


pin; note, not, msve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc, abune; Sc. ley. 
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or in authority; invalidated; degenerate; 
degraded; damaged. [Eare.] 

The chief ruler being in presence, the authority of 
the substitute was clearly IlalL 

From her body never spring 

A babe to honour her. Shak, 

Derogately (de'rd-gat-li), adv. In a manner 
to lessen or take from; disparagingly. 

That I should 

Once name you dercgatdyt when to sound your name 
It not concerned me. Shale. 


cylinder, hut in that known as Hendersoir.s 
derrick-crane tlie barrel on wliioli tlxe chain 
is taken up in raising the jib is of a para- 
bolic form, similar to the fusee of a watch, 
and decreases in diameter as the jib ap- 
proaches the liorizontal position, so that 
the power to raise the weight is at all times 
equal. 

Derringt (d^r'ing), a. Daring. 

Derring-dot (der'ing-do), ii. Daring deeds; 
manhood. 


Derogation (de-rd-gii'shon), n. 1. The act 
of annulling or revoking a law, or some 
part of it; the act of taking away or destroy- 
ing the value or effect of anything, or of 
limiting its extent, or of restraining its 
operation; as, an act of parliament is passed 
in derogation of the king’s prerogative; we 
cannot do anything in derogation of the 
moral law.— 2. The act of taking sometliing 
from merit, reputation, or honour; a lessen- 
ing of value or estimation; detraction; dis- 
paragement: with from or of; as, I say not 
this in derogatiofi of Virgil; let nothing be 
said in derogation from his merit. 

He counted it no derogation of bis manhood to be 
seen to weep. Rol?ertsoft, 

Derogative (de-rog'a-tiv), a. Derogatory. 
‘Absurdly derogative to all true nobility.’ 
State Triai'% 1661. [Rare.] 

Derogatorily (de-rog'a-to-ri-li), adv. In a 
detracting manner. 

Derogatoriness (de-rog^a-to-ri-nes), n. Tlie 
quality of being derogatory. 

Derogatory (de-rog'a-to-ri), a. Detracting 
or tending to lessen by taking something 
from ; that lessens the extend effect, or 
value : with to. 

His language was severely censured by some of 
his brother peers as derogatory to their order. 

Macanlay. 

~~A derogatory daune in a testament, a sen- 
tence or secret character inserted by tlie 
testator, of wdiich he reserves the knowledge 
to himself, with a condition that no will he 
may make hereafter shall be valid, unless 
this clause is inserted word for word — 
a precaution to guard against later wills 
extorted by violence or obtained by sugges- 
tion. 

Derrick, Derrze (de'rik), 7i. [Curiously de- 
rived from the surname of a London hang- 
man in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, who is frequently mentioned in old 
plays, this name being really the same as 
Thmdoric. ‘ He rides circuit witii the devil, 
and Derrick must be his host, and Tyborne 
the inn at which he wall light.’ The Bell- 
m an of Londo n, 1616. The iiam e came af ter- 
■wiu’ds to be applied to the gallows, and 
hence to any contrivance resembling it.] 
An apparatus for hoisting heavy weights, 
variously constructed, but usually consist- 
ing of a boom supported by a central post 
which is steadied by stays and guys, and 
furnished Avitli a purchase, either Die pulley 
or tlie wheel and axle and pulley combined. 
—To rig a derrick {namt.), to raise a single 
pole (frequently a spare top-raast or l.ioom), 
and to step it over and immediately be- 
fore the main-mast, and inclining over 
the main hatchway of the vessel. The foot 
is stepped into a piece of wood secured 
to the deck, and hollow'ed to receive it.— 
Derrick.’Crane, a kind of crane combining 



the advantages of tlie common derrick and 
those of the ordinary crane. The jili of this 
crane is fitted with a joint at the foot, and 
has a chain instead of a tension-bar attached 
to it at the top, so that the inclination, and 
consoqucaitly tlie sweep of the crane, can 
be altered at pleasure. In the ordinary 
denick -crane the chain -baiTel is a plain 


For ever, who in derrtng~doe. were dreade, 

The loftie verse of hem was loved aye. Spenser. 

Derring-doer t (dcr^ing-do-er), n. A dar- 
ing and bold doer. S'penser. 

Derry (de/ri). [Ir. daire, an oak-wood, from 
dair, an oak.] A frequent element in place- 
names in Ireland; as, Derry, Derryhvian, 
XondondfijT^/. 

The ancient name of Londonderry was Derry. 
calgagh, the oak-wood of Calgach. After St. Colum- 
ba erected his monastery there, in 546, it was called 
7 .?e?'^Cy-Coluiiiknie, until JameiS I. granted it to a com- 
pany of London merchants, who named it London- 
derry. Scotsman neivspaper. 

Dervish, Dervis (d6r'vish, der^vis), n. 
[Turkish dervish. Per, danvash, poor, indi- 
gent; as a noun, a dervish; derwaze, beg- 
ging; lienm, helpless; from O. Per. derew, 



to beg.] A Mohammedan religious devotee 
who professes poverty, and leads an austere 
life, often as an itinerant and beggar. Der- 
vishes arehighly respected by the peoplCjaiid 
some are reimted to be able to work miracles. 
They generjilly carry about a wooden bowl, j 
into which the pious cast alms. There are 
various orders of dervishes. Some of them 
are known as dancing ovuMrling dervishes, 
and one of their practice.s is to dance in a 
ring or wdiirl about, and to shout for hours 
together 'Allah’ (that is God), or some re- 
ligious formula, in order to work themselves 
into a state of religious frenzy, in which 
condition they are regarded as inspired. 
Written also Dervise, Danoeesh, ttc, 

Des-. A common prefix in Frencli words, 
and formerly common in English words 
derived from French, in most cases repre- 
senting the Latin diS '. See under Desoaht, 
In descend, describe, &c., the s belongs to 
the verb. 

Desart (de'zdrt), n. An old spelling of Desert, 
Descant (des'kaut), [O.tv'v.doschanty h'v. 
dechant, from L.L, disccmtas—'L. dU, and 
eantus, singing, a song.] 1. 1 In nmsic, 
(ft) the art of composing music in several 
parts. (&) An addition of a part or paints to 
a subject or melody. Descant plain, 
figurative, and double. Plain descant is the 
groundwork of musical compositions, con- 
sisting in the orderly disposition of con- 
cords," answering -to simple counterpoint. 
Figurative or flond descant is that part of 
an air in which some discords are concerned. 
Double descant is when the parts are so con- 
trived that the treble may be made the bass, 

• and the bass the treble. 

Insomuch that twenty doctors expound one text 
twenty different ways, as children make descant upon 
playnesong. Tindat. 

2. A song or tune with vaidoiis modulations, 

The wakeful nightingale; 

She all night long her amorous descant sung. 

. - Milton,^ . 

3, A discourse; discussion; disputation; ani- 
madversion, comment, or a series of com- 
ments. 


And look you get a prny'r-book in your hand, 

Anti sitand between two churclmien, good my lord, 

; For on that ground I’ll make a holy Skak. 

i Descant (des-kantO, a. 1 . 1. In7nm'/c, to run 
a division or variety with the voice, on a 
musical ground in true measure; to sing.-— 
2, To discourse; to comment; to make a 
variety of remarks; to animadvert freely. 

A virtuous man should be pleased to find people 
on his Actions. yiddiSon, 

Descanter (des-kauDSr), n. One who des- 
cants. 

Descend (de-sendO, v.i. [L. desce?ido, to 
climb down, to descend— down, and 
seaside, to climb.] 1. To move or pa.s8 from 
a higher to a lower place; to move, come or 
go downward; to fall; to sink; to run or 
flow down: applicable to any kind of motion 
or of body. 

The rain descended, and the floods came. 

Mat. vii. ag. 

2. To go down, with the view of entering or 
engaging in. 

He shall descend into battle and perish. 

1 Sam. xxvi, 30 . 

3. T’o come suddenly; to fall violently. 

And on the suitor.? let thy wrath descend. Pope. 

4. Fig. to go in; to enter; to retire. 

[He] with holiest meditations fed 
Into himself descended. Milton. 

5. To come or go down in a hostile manner; 
to invade, as an enemy; to fall upon. 

The Greci.an fleet descending on the town. 

Dryden, 

6. To proceed from, a source or original; to 
be derived. 

From these our Henry lineally Shak. 

It. To proceed, as from father to son; to pass 
from a preceding possessor, in the order of 
lineage, or according to the laws of succes- 
sion or inheritance. 

To heirs unknown th’ unguarded store, 

Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor. Pope. 

8. To pass, as from general to partieulfu* con- 
siderations; as, having explained tlie general 
subject, we m\l descend to particulars.— 

9. To come down from a certain moral or 
I social standard ; to lower or abase one’s self 

morally or socially; as, to to acts of 

meanness; to to an inferior posi- 

tion.— 10. To condescend ; to stoop. ‘Dc- 
scending to play with little children. ’ Fve- 
lyn. 

Descend (de-send'X.u^. To walk, move, or 
pass downward upon or along; to pass from 
the top to the bottom of ; as, to d^escend a 
hill; to descend an inclined plane. 

But never tears Ins cheeks iffejiWiffm’. Byron. . 

Descendable (de-.send'a-bl), a. Capable of 
desceuding by inheritance. See Desoenb- 
IBLS. 

Descendant (de-semTant), n. [Fr. descend- 
ant; I), desce-ndens, i}pi\ of descendo. See 
Descend.] An individual proceeding from 
an ancestor ill any degree; issue; offspring, 
in the line of generation, as, 

we are all dfi5C<??id«.'niEs of Adam and Eve. 
Descendent (de-send^ent), 1. Descending; 
falling; sinMng. ‘The descendent juice,’’ 
Bay.— 2. Proceeding from an original or an- 
cestor. 

More than mortal grace 

Speaks tliee desceadent of ethereal race. Pope. 

Descender (de-send'er), 91. One who de- 
scends. 

Descendibility (de-sendff-bil"i-ti), ?L The 
quality of being descendible; or capable of 
being transmitted from ancestors; as, the 
descendibility of an estate or of a crown, 
Descendible (de-send'i-bl), a. 1. That may- 
be descended or passed down; as, the hill 
is descendd}le.--2. That may descend from 
an ancestor to an lieir. ‘A descendible 
estate.’ Sir W. Jones. 

Descending (de-sendffng), jp. and a. 1. Mov- 
ing downward; proceeding 
from an ancestor; coming 
from a higher to a lower 
place; falling; sinking; pro- 
ceeding from an original.—- 
2. In /le?*. a term used for a 
lion or other animal, the 
head of which is turned 
towards the base of the 
Descending scries, 
Descending. in math, a series in which 
each , term is numerically 
less than that preceding it. 

Bescension (de-sen'shon), n. [L. deseensio, 
a going down, descending, from descendo, 
descensum. See Descend.] The act of going 
downward; descent; a falling or sinking; : 
declension; degradation. 
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In Christ’s dfscension we are to consider both the 
place from which; it did commence, and the P^'ice to 
which it did proceed. ^oum, 

fa qM miron. rvjht deseensivn is an arc of 
the equinoctial, xiitereepted hetweeu the 
nest equiiioetial point and the intersec- 
tion of the inericlian, passing thi’ough ^ the 
centre of the object, at its settin^^ m a right 
wphera OHigite deseen^ion is an arc of the 
eqnmoctial, intercepted, between the next 
equinoctial point and the homon passing 
through the centre of the object, at its set- 
ting, in an oblique sphere; as also an arc 
of the equator which descends with the sun 
bch > w the horizon of an oblique sphere. Be- 
acoision of it sign is an arc of the equator, 
which sets with such a sign or part of the 
zodiac, or any planet iu it. Right desc&nsioii 
of a sign is an arc of the equator which de- 
scends with the sign below the horizon of a 
right sphere; or the time the sign is setting 
in a right sphere. ■ ^ ^ . 

Bescensional (de-seii'’sIion-al), ft. Pertain- 
ing to desoension or descent. — De8ce')i.s'ioiia6 
difference, in old mtroii. the difference be- 
tween the right and oblique descensiou of 
the same star or poi nt of the heavens. ^ 
Descensive (de-seii'siv),. a. Descending; 
tending downwai’d; having power to de- 
scend. ' 

Descensorie,t n. fPr.] A vessel used m 
ancient chemistry in which distillation bg 
ife,f(jenfwaspei’foriued. Chaucer. See under 

■ 

Descent *(cle-sent'), n- CEr. deseente; li. de- 
scensus, from deb'c&ndo, descensuni. See 
BESOEND.j 1. The act Of descending; the 
act of passing from a higher to a lower place 
by any form of motion, as by walking, rid- 
ing, rolling, sliding, sinking, or falling.— 
2. Inclination downward; obliquity; slope; 
declivity. 'Down the cVdvk descent’ Milton. 

8. A sinking oi^ decline, as in station, virtue, 
quality, or the like; fall from a higher to a 
lower state or station. 

, 0 foal descent^ that I who erst contended 

With gods to sit the highest, am now constrain’d 
Into a beast, AfiUon. 


4. Incursion; invasion; sudden attack. 

They feared that the French and English fleets 
would make o. descent upon their coasts, yortin, 

6. In law, a passing from an ancestor to an 
heir; transmission hy sncceasion or inherit- 
ance; the hereditary succession of property 
Tested in a person by the operation of law, 
that is, by his riglit of representation as 
heir at law— defined by 3 and 4 Wm. IV. 
cvi. to be, ‘the title to inherit lands by 
reason of consangminity as well where the 
heir shall be an ancestor or collateral rela- 
tion, as where he shall be a child or other 
issue.’ Descent is lineal when it proceeds 
directly from the father to the son, and fi’om 
the son to the ginudson; collateral when it 
proceeds from a man to his brother, nephew, 
or other collateral representative.— 6. A 
proceeding from an original or progenitor; 
hence, extraction; lineage; pedigree. 

Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 

From yon blue heavens above us bent, 

. The grand old gardener and liis wife 
Snule at the. dahns of long rtleffwA 

A generation; a single degree in the scale 
of genealogy: distance from the common 
ancestor. ‘ From son to son some four or 
five descent?/ Bhak. 

No man living is a thousand descents removed 
from Adam himself. Hooken 

8. Offspring; issue; descendants. 

Tf care of our perplex us most, ' 

Which must be born to certain woe. Milton. 

0. A rank; a step or degree. 

lafinite descents 

Beneath what other creatures are to thee. Milton. 

10. t iowest place. 

From the extremest upward of thy head 

To the descent and dust beneath thy feet. Skak. 

11, In imcsie, a passing from one note or 
sound to another lower in the scale.— De- 
S(^nt of bodies, in wecA their motion or 
tendency toward the centre of the eai’th, 
either directly or obliquely along inclined 
planes or curves. The curve of swiftest de- 
scent is the cycloid. —Distillation by descent, 
in old chem, a mode of distillation in which 
the fire was applied at the top and round 
the vessel, whose orifice was at the bottom, 
by which the vapours were made to distil 
downwards, — Stf. Declivity, slope, gra- 
ment, fall, degradation, debasement, ex- 
traction, pedigree, generation, lineage, as- 
sault, invasion, incursion, attack. 

Describable (de-ski'iVa-bl), a. That may 
be described; capable of description. 


Describe (de-skrib'), u.t. pret. & pp. de- 
scribed; jipr. describing. [L. describo, to 
write down, to sketch, to delineate— (fc, 
down, and scribo, to write. See Sokibk,] 

1. To delineate or mark the form or figure 
of; to trace out; as, to describe a circle by 
the compasses.— 2. To form or trace by mo- 
tion; as, a star describes a circle or an ellipsis 
in tlie heavens. —3. To show or represent 
to others orally or by writing; to give an ac- 
count of; to depict in words; as, the poet 
describes the Trojan horse; the geographer 
describes countries and cities,— 4. t To dis- 
tribute into classes or divisions; to distri- 
bute into proper heads. 

Men passed through the land, and described it by 
cities into seven parts in a book, Jos. sviii. 9 . 

Similes are like songs in love, 

Tliey much describe, they nothing prove. Prior. 

Syn. To represent, delineate, relate, re- 
count, narrate, express, explain, depict, 
portray. 

Describe fde-skribO, v.i. To represent i« 
words; to use the power of describing. 
Describent (de-slciib'ent), n. In geom. the 
line or surface from the motion of which 
a surface or solid is supposed to be gener- 
ated or described. 

Desoriber (de-skrib'er), n. One who de- 
scribes by marks, words, or signs. 

Descrier (de-skri'er), n. [See Desobv.] One 
who espies or discovers; a discoverer; a 
detector. 

Description (de-skrip'shon), n. [L. desorip- 
tio, descrigtionis, a marking out, delinea- 
tion, description, from describo, descriptum. 
See DESCBIBE.3 1. The act of delineating, 
or representing tlie figure of anything by a 
plan, to be presented to the eye.— 2. The 
figure or appearance of anything delineated 
or represented by visible lines, marks, 
colours, &c. Gi'egory,—^. The act of repre- 
senting a thing by words or by signs, or the 
passage containing such representation; an 1 
account of the natui'e, properties, or ap- 
pearance of a thing, so that another may 
! form a just conception of it; as, Homer 
abounds with beautiful and strildng descrip- 
tions. 

For her own person 

it beggared all description. Skak!. 

Milton has fine descriptions of morning. 

D. IVehsier. 

4. The qualities expressed in a representa- 
tion; the combination of qualities which go 
to constitute a class, genus, species, or in- 
dividual; hence, class; species; vailety; kind. 
‘A friend of this description. ’ Shah ‘ Per- 
sons of different deseniptions.’ Sir W. Scott. 
The plates were all of the meanest description. 

Macaitlay, 

Syn. Account, statement, delineation, re- 
presentation, sketch, cast, turn, kind, sort. 
Descriptive (de-skrip'tiv), a. Containing 
description; tending to describe; having the 
quality of representing; as, a deseviptim 
figure; a descriptive narration; a story de- 
scriptive of the age. —Descriptive ov physical 
geology, that branch of geology which re- 
stricts itself to a consideration of facts 
and appearances as presented in the rocky 
crust of the earth.— Deacriptiue geometry, 
a term introduced by the French geome- 
ters to express that part of science which 
consists iu the application of geometrical 
rules to the representation of the figures, 
and the various relations of the forms of 
bodies, according to certain conventional 
methods. In the descriptive geometry, the 
situation of points in space is represented 
by their orthographical projections, on two 
planes, at right angles to each other, caDed 
the planes of pj'ojection. The most imme- 
diate application of this kind of geometry 
is the repre.sentation of bodies, of which 
the forms are susceptible of a rigorous geo- 
metrical definition. It has been applied 
by the French to civil and military engineer- 
ing and fortification. 

Descriptively (de-skriiytiv-li), adi). By de- 
scription, 

Descriptiveness (de-skrip'tiv-nes), n. State 
of being descriptive. 

Descrive (de-skrivO, ■y.f. To describe. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Let me fair Nature’s face descrive. Burns. 

Descry (de-ski'i'). v.t. pret. & pp. descried; 
ppr. descrying. [Prefix dc, and cry. lit, to 
make an outcry on discovering something 
one has Ijeen on the watoli for, then simply 
to discover. See OiiY. The s has probably 
got in througli the influence of the 0. E. 
descrive, to describe, 0, Fr. deserve; or 
through the 0, E. descure, O.I'v. descouvrir, 


to discover.] 1. To espy; to explore; to ex- 
amine by observation. 

Tile lionse of Joseph sent to descry Betliei. 

Judg. i. s3. 

2. To detect; to find out; to discover any- 
thing concealed. 

Scouts eacli coast lis-lit-armed .scour, 

Eacli quarter to descry the distant foe. Milton. 

3. To see; to behold; to have a sight of from 
a distance; as, the seamen descried! land. — 

4. t To give notice of something suddenly 
discovered; to discover. ‘ .He would to him 
descHc great treason to him meant. ’ Spenser. 

Descry (de-skri'), n. Discovery; thing dis- 
covered. Shah [Obsolete and rare.] 
Desecrate (de'se-krat), v.t. pret. & pp. de- 
secrated; ppi’. desecrating. [This word ap- 
pears to be formed from the negative pre- 
fix de, and 1. sacer, sacred, to express the 
opposite of consecrate.'] 1. To divert from 
a sacred purpose or appropriation; to treat 
in a sacrilegious manner; to render un- 
hallowed : opposed to consecrate; as, to de- 
secrate a donation to a cliurch. 

Tile profane theatrical monument wiiich some 
superannuated or carele.ss dean has permitted to dis- 
grace avidde.?ecrate tiie walls of ^V’est^unster Abbey, 
Theodore Hook. 

2. To divest of a sacred character or office. 

The clergy cannot suffer corporal punishment 
without being pre vi ously desecrated. Tooke. 

Desecration (de-se-knVshon), n. The act of 
diverting from a sacred purpose or n.se to 
which a thing had been devoted; the act of 
divesting of a sacred character or office; 
the act of treating sacrilegiously or render- 
ing unhallowed. 

Various profanations of the Sabbath have of late 
years been evidently gaining ground among us so as 
to threaten a gradual desecration of that iioly day. 
Bp. P^orteoMS. 

Desert (de'z^rt), a. [L. desertus, pp. of de- 
I sero, des&rtmn, to forsake, abandon— <?e, 

I priv., and sero, sertum, to unite, to join 
together.] Uninhabited; nntilled; waste; 
uncultivated; jmrtaining to or Jiaving tiie 
appearance of a desert; as, a desert island; 
a dei'cri land or country. 

He found them in a desert land and in tiie waste 
howling wilderness. Deut. x.xxii. lo. 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. Gray. 
Desert (de'zdrt), ji. [L. desertum, neut. 
ring. pp. of See the adjective.] An 

uninliabited tract of land; a region in its 
natural state; a wilderness; a solitude; par- 
ticularly, a vast sandy, stony, or rocky ex- 
panse, almost destitute of moisture and 
vegetation; as, the <?es(3?’fs of Arabia and 
Africa. 

Oh l that the desert were my dwelling-place, 

Witli one fair spirit for my minister. " Byron. 
One simile that solitary shines 
In the dry desert of a thousand lines. Pope. 

Desert (de-z6rt'), v.t. [See the adjective.] 

1. To forsake; to leave utterly; to abandon; 
to quit with a view not to return to; as, to 
desert a friend; to desert our country; to 
desert a cause. 

Deserted at ids iitmo.st need 

By those his former bounty fed. Dryden. 

2. To leave without permission; to forsake, 
the service in whicli one is engaged, in 
violation of duty; as, to desert the army; to 
desert one’s colours; to desert a ship.— To 
desert the diet, in Scots onrninal law, to 
abandon proceedings in tiie particular libel 
in. virtue of which a panel has been brought 
into court, — Forsake, Desert, A handon. iSee 
under Fobsake.— SYN. To forsake, leave, 
abandon, relinquish, quit, depart from. 

Desert) (de-zertO, v.i. To quit a service or 
post without permission; to riui away; as, 
to desert from the army. 

The poor fellow heid deserted, and was not afraid 
of being overtaken and carried back. Goldsmith. 

Desert (de-z6rt0» n. [0. Fr. deserte, merit, 
recompense, from deservir, to merit. See 
Deserve.] l. A deserving; that which gives 
a right to reward or demands, or which ren- 
ders liable to pimishraent; merit or demerit; 
that wliich entitles to a recompense of equal 
value, or demands a puiuslmient eqmil to 
the offence; good conferred, or cY'il done, 
which merits an equivalent return; as, a 
"Wise legislature will reward or punislx men 
according to their deserts. 

All desert imports an equality between tlie good 
conferred and the good deserved or made due. 

South. 

He either fe.ar-s his fate too much, 

Or his are .small, 

Tiiat dares not put it to the touclt 
To gain or lose it all, Marq. of Montrose. 

2. That wliich is deserved; reward or pun- 


Fate, far, fat, fi],ll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, niOve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; 
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ishinent merited.^ ‘Bender to them their 
dcBi^rV Ps. xxviii, 4 .— Syn. Merit, worth, 
excellence, due. 

Desert (de-zert'). Same as Dessert 
Johnson. 

Deserter (de-zOrt'Or), n. A person who for- 
sake.? his cause, his post, or his party or 
friend; particularly, a soldier or seaman 
who quits the sex'vioe without permission, 
and in violation of his engagement. 
Desertful (dd-z6rtt\il), a. High in desert; 
meritorious. [Bare.] 

Till I be more desert/id in your eye. Beatt. iS* FI. 

Desertion (de-zOr'shon), ?i. 1. The act of 
forsaking or abandoning, as a party, a 
friend, a country, an army or military band, 
or a ship; the act of quitting, with au in- 
tention not to return. —2. The state of being 
deserted or forsaken; as, the Idng in his 
desertion. ‘ The desertion in which we 
lived. ‘ (xodiofn.— -3. The state of being for- 
saken by Crod; spiritual despondency. ‘The 
agonies of a soul under desertion.' Sonih. 
— Desertion of the diet, in Soots law, tlm aban- 
doning judicially, in a criminal process, 
proceedings on the particular libel in virtue 
of which a panel has been brought into 
court. 

Desertless (de-z<SrtTes), a. Without merit 
or claim to favour or rewm’d; undeserv- 
ing. 

It lias pleased you, gentlemen, rather in your in- 
dulgence than your wisdom, to observe in your elec- 
tiori to the chair the Sh-aksperian maxim of choosing 
the most deserUess- man to be constable. 

Lord BBt'smere. 

Desertlessly (de-z6rt'les-li), adv. Unde- 
servedly. 

Desertness (de'zert-nes), n. Desert state or 
condition. ‘The desertness of the country. ’ 
mall 

Desertiice,t Desertrixt (dS-zertT'is, de- 
zertT'iks), n. A female who deserts. Milton. 
Deserve (de-zfu’v'), pret. & pp. deserved; 
ppr. deseri'imj. [O.Fr. deservvr, desse?wir, 
from -L. desenrio, to serve diligently— 
inteus., and senna, to serve.] 1. To merit; 
to he worthy of: apxilied to good or evil. 
Since we deser^/^d the name of friends, 

And thine effect so lix'cs in me, 

A part of mine may live in tliee, 

And move thee on to noble ends. Teufiyson. 
I,et none admire 

Tliat riches grow in hell; that soil may best 
Bgs^rz’ff the "precious bane. MdAvt. 

2. To merit by labour or services; to have a 
just claim to an equiYaleiit for good con- 
ferred; as, tlie labourer deserves liis wages; 
he deserves the value of his service.?.— 3. To 
merit by good actions or qualities in gene- 
ral; ti.) ])e worthy of, on aeooimt of excel- 
lence. 

’Tis not in mortals to command success; 

But we’ll do more, Sempronius; weMl dt'sef^je it. 

_ Addtsoit. 

4. To be worthy of, in a bad sense; to merit 
by au evil act; as, to deserve Idame or lum- 
ishment. 

CtOiI exactetji of thee less than tliiae iniquity d<s- 
served!.. Job si, 6. 

fi.t To serve; to treat; to l»eiiefit. ‘ A man 
that hath so well deserved m e. ' M assinf/er. 
Deserve (de-zbrv'), v.i. To merit; to be. 
worthy of or deserving; as, he deserves well 
or ill of his neighbour! 

Those tliey lionotired, as having power to work or 
ceasu, as men dessr^-^ed of them. Hooker. 

Deservedly (de-z<>rv'ed-li), adv. Justly; 
according to desert, ; whether of good or 
evil.- 

A man desm^edl^ c\\t?> himself off from the affec- 
timssof that coimnunity which he endeavours to sub- 
vert. ' Addison. 

Deserver (<lS-zt‘rv'di*), He who deserves 
or merits; one who is w^orthy of; used gene- 
rally in a good sense. 

Deserving (de-ztuT'ing), a. "Worthy of re- i 
want or praise; meritorious; possessed of 
good qualities that entitle to approbation; I 
as, a deserving olfieer. 

Deserving (de-zerv'iug),«. The act of merit- 
iiig; desert; merit. ' i 

Ye Imve done unto him according to the deserving 
of his IkukIs, Jndg. lx i6. 

All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The enp of their deservings. Shak. 

Deservingly (de-zerv'ing-Ii), adv. Merito- 
riously; with just desert. 

DeshahiHe (de-za-l)Cd'X n, fFr. , compounded 
of dcs, equivalent to I/, dis, impijdug .sepa- 
ration from or negation of, and hahiller, to 
dress, from L. kahilis, convenient, suitable, 
from /ta6co, to have.] Undress; a loose morn- 
ing dress, 
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Desiccant (de-sik'ant), a. [See Desiccate.] 
Drying. 

Desiccant (de-sik'ant), n. A medicine or 
application that dries a sore. 

Desiccate (de-sil^at), v.t pret. &pp. desic- 
cated; ppr. desiccating. [L. desicco, to dry 
up— de, intens., and sicca, to dry,] To dry; 
to exhaust of moisture; to exliale or remove 
moisture from. ‘Bodies desiccated by heat 
or age,' Bacon. 

Desiccate (de-sik'at), v.i. To become dry. 
Desiccation (de-sik-ka'shon), n. The act of 
making dry; the state of being dried. 
Desiccative (de-sik'a-tiv), a. Drying; tend- 
ing to dry; that has the power to dry. 
Desiccative (de-sik'a-tiv), n. A drying or 
absorbing substance; an application that 
dries up secretions. 

The ashes of a hedgehog are said to be a great 
desiccative of fistulas. Bacon. 

Desiderate (de-sid'6r*at), ut [L. desidero, 
des'kleratimi, to long for, to feel the want 
of. See CONSIBEB,] To want; to feel the 
want of; to miss; to desire, ‘A work so 
much desired, and yet desiderated,* Sir T. 
Broione. 

Please to point out one word missing that ought to 
have been there; please to insert a desiderated &tSLnz8., 
You cannot, Brof. Wilson. 

Desideration (de-sid'6r-a"shon), n. i. Tlie 
act of desiderating, or of desiring with sense 
of want or regret 

Desire is aroused by hope, while desideration is 
inflicted by reminiscence. Witt. Taylor. 

2. The thing desiderated. 

Desiderative (de-sid'er-at-iv), a. Having or 
implying desire; expressing or denoting de- ' 
sire; as, a desiderative verb. 

Desiderative (de-sid'6r-at-iv), n. 1. An ob- i 
ject of desire,— 2. In gram, a verb formed 
from another verb, and expressing a desire 
of doing the action implied in the primitive 
verb. 

Desideratuni (de-sid'er-a"tum), pi. De- 
siderata (de-.sid'er-fi"ta), [L,, neut. of de~ 
sideratus, pp. of desidero, to desire.] That 
which is desired; that which is not possessed, 
but wliich is desirable; any perfection or 
improvement which is wanted. 

To correct this inconvenience has long been a 
desideratum in tliat act. Paley. 

The great desideretta are ta.ste and common sense. 

Coleridge. 

Desidiose,t Desidioust (de-si'di-6s, d6-si'- 
di-ns), (i. [L. tfmrffom', idle—dc, intens., 
and ,wdo, to sit,] Idle; lazy, 
Desidiousnesst (de-sid'i-us-nes), n. hazi- 
ness; indolence. W, Bacon. 

Desi^htment (de-sit'meiit), n. The act of 
maldng iinsiglitly; disfigurement. [Bare.] 

Substitute jury-mashs nt v}\\nXevev desightment or 
damage in risk. Times. 

Design (de-sin' or de-zm'), w.f. [L, designo, 
to mark out, to point out, to contrive— de, 
and signo, to seal or stamp, from sigmim, 
mark, sign.] 1. To plan and delineate by 
drawing the outline or figure of; to sketch, 
as in painting and < 3 ther works of art, as for 
a pattern or model; to project or plan. 

Thus while they speed their pace, the prince de- 
trigiis 

The new-elected seat, and draws the line-s, 

Drydcit. 

2. To contrive for a purpose; to project 
with an end in view; to form in idea, as a 
scheme. 

Ask of politicians the end for which laws were ori- 
ginally designed, and theyrviU answer, . . . ‘Asa 
protection of the poor and weak, against the oppres- 
sion of the rich and powerful. ' Burke. 

3. To mentally devote to; to set apart in 
intention; to intend; as, we desijpfJi, this 
ground for a garden. 

One of tliose places was designed by the old man 
to his son. Clarendon, 

4. To mark out by tokens; to indicate; to 
denote; to give n name to; as, he desigmd 
himself John Smith. 

Meet me to-morrow 'where the master 

And tins fraternity shall design. Beau. <fr FL 

Syk. To sketch, plan, invent, contrive, pur- 
pose, Intend, devote, proiect, mean. 

Desi^ (de-sin' or de-zin'), ■y.i If To set 
out or start, with a certain destmation in 
view; to direct one’s course, 

From this city she designed for Collin (Cologne) 
conducted by the Earl of Arundel. Evelyn. 

2. To intend; to purpose; as, to design to 
write an essay or to study law. 

Design (de-sin'), n. 1. A plan or representa- 
tion of a thing by an outline; sketch; general 
view; first idea represented by visible Dues, 
as in painting or ai'cMtecture. 
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Design is not the offspring of idle fancy, it is the 
studied result of accumulative observation and de- 
lightful habit. Buskin. 

2. A scheme or plan in the mind; purpose; 
intention; aim; as, a wise man is distin- 
guished by the judiciousness of his 
it is my design to educate my son for the 
bar. 

Envious commands, ijivented with design 
To keep them low, whom knowledge liiight exalt, 
Milton. 

Hence— 3. In a bad sense, an evil intention 
or pui’pose, such as a scheme to acquire 
what is not one's oivn, or to do an injury to: 
commonly followed by ntpon; as, he had 
designs \i{pon the crown. * A sedate settled 
design upon a man's life,’ Locke. — 4, Con- 
trivance; the adaptation of means to a pre- 
conceived end; as, the evidence of design in 
a watch. 

See what a lovely shell, ... 

With delicate spire and whorl, 

How exquisitely minute, 

A miracle of Tennyson. 

5, Tlie realization of au artistic idea; speci- 
fically, the emblematic or decorative figur- 
ing upon embroidery, medals, fabric.?, and 
the like. 

Silent light 

Slept on the painted walls, wherein were wrought 
Two grand rfexrgnj, Tennyson. 

6. In music, the invention and conduct of 
the subject; the disposition of every part, 
and the general order of the whole.— i&c/tooZs 
of design, institutions in which persons are 
instructed in the arts and in the principles 
of design for manufacturing purposes, and 
with the- view of diffusing a knowledge of, 
and a taste for, the fine imts among the 
people generally. 

Designahle (de-sin'a-bl or de-zin'a-bl), a. 
Capable of being designed or marked out; 
distinguishable. ‘The designable parts.’ 
Boyle. 

Designate (de'sig-nat), v. t pret. & pp. desig- 
nated; grgr. designating. [L. designo^ dcsig- 
natiim. See De.sign.] 1. To, mark out or 
slim-v so as to make Imown; to indicate by 
visible lines, marks, description, or some- 
thing known and determinate; as, to desig- 
nate limits of a countrj^; to designate 
the spot where a star appears in the heavens; 
to desigtiate the place where the troops 
landed.™ 2. To point out; to distinguish from 
others by indication; to name uiid settle 
the identitT^ of; as, to be able to 
every individual who was concerned in a 
riot.— 3. To appoint; to select or distinguish 
for a particular purpose; to as.sign: with 
for; as, to designate an officer /or the com- 
mand of a station; or with to; as, this cap- 
tain was designated to that station, — Syn. To 
name, denominate, style, entitle, character- 
ize, descriJje. 

Designate (de'sig-nat), cc. Appointed; marked 
out; as, the bishop designate. 

Designation (de-sig-na'shon), ok 1. The act 
of pointing, or marking out by signs or ob- 
jects ; a distinguishing from others;: indica- 
tion; as, the desigoiatimi of an estate by 
boundaries.— 2. Appointment; direction; as, 
a claim to a throne gi’ounded on the deaff/- 
of a predecessor. 

He is an High -priest, and a Saviour all-sufficient. 
First, by his Father’s eternal designation. Hopkins. 

3. Appointment; a selecting and appointing; 
assignment; as, the desigoiatmt of an ofti(?er 
to a particular command.— 4. Import; dis- 
tinct application. 

Finite and infinite are primarily attributed in their 
first designation to things which have parts. Locke. 

6. Description; character; disposition. 

Such are the accidents which, sometimes remem- 
bered, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produced 
that particular designation of mind, and proi^ensity, 
for some certain science or emplayinenl ivliich is 
commonly called Genius. giohnson, 

6. That which designates; distinctive appel- 
lation; specifically! in Scots law, addition to 
a name, as of title, profession, trade, or 
occupation, to distinguish the person from 
others.— 7. In Scots law, the setting apart 
of manses and glebes for the clergy fi’om 
the church lands of the parish by the pres- 
bytery of the bounds. 

Designative (de'sig-nat-iv), a. Sendng to 
designate or indicate. 

Designator (de'sig-nat-6r), n. 1. One who 
designates or points out.— 2. In Horn, antiq, 
an officer who assigned to each person his 
rank and place in public shows and cere- 
monies. 

Designatory (de'.sig-na-to-ri), a. TTiat de- 
signates; designative. 

Designedly (de-sm'ed-li or de-zin'ed-li), adv. 


w, 'irig; \vh, w/ug; zh, azui’e, — See Key. 
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Bv tle.skn; purptmely; niteiitioiially : op- 
^ pusiHl to accidentally, igmnmtly, or mad- 

Destoe&iess (du-sin'ed-iies or <le-zm'ed- 
iios^ n. The attribute? or epiahty of being 
designing; cimning sclieiiiiiig. 

All the Kirtraiture of huiaajs liatare is drawn over 
witl) tile tiuskr ahatles and irreffular features of ^.se 
f/Vr4'«n0irw‘ and inalicious cuimJiig. Jiyurfow. 

D0Sig3ier (dG-siii'er ur de-zin't)i*), n. 1. One 
ivho clesigtis, marks out,^ or plans; one who 
frames aHcherne or project; a contriver. 

2 One who iilots; one wlio lays a sclienie: 
in a bad souse. Ambitious designers. 
Hammond. -i. Inmamif. and the /me arts, 
one wlio conceives or forms a design to 
lie afterwards more elaborately executed; 
one who designs figures and patterns for 

ornamental or artistic purposes. 

Designfnl (tlG-sm'ful or de-ziuTpI), a. Full 
of design: designing. , , - „ , 

Designfulness (de-sin'ful-nes or de-zin'fiil- 
nesj, 11. The state or quality of being de- 

tvfWTl frt fiThiflCB. ‘ BasH rfcAifm- 


Designing (de-sin'iug or de-zin'ing),p:?;. and 

а. Artful; insidious; intriguing; contriving 

schemes of mischief ; as, designing men are 
always liable to suspicion. _ , 

DesignmoEt (de-sin^ment or de-2iiL''ment), 
n. 1. Design; sketch; delineation. 

For though that some mean artist's skill were shown 
In mingling colours, or in placing light, 

Yet still the fair desi^nment was his own. Dry den, 

2. Design; purpose; aim; intent; scheme. 
She received advice both of the king’s desperate 
astute and of the duke’s dest^nmenis against her. 

Sir % Hayward. 

8. t Enteiprise. 

*1116 desperate tempest hath so bang’d die Turks, 
That their halts, Shak. 

Desilvar (de-sil'vOr), nX To deprive of 
Bilver; as, to desUmr lead. 

Desilverisation, Desilverization (de-sil'- 
v6r-iz-{V'ghon), n. The act or process of de- 
priving lead of the silver present in its ore. 
Desilverise, Desilverize (de-siFv6r-iz), nt. 
To deprive of silver, as lead. 

Desineucet (Ae'sin-ens). 71. \h. desino, to 

give over, to cease, to end— d<3, down, and 
to leave,] End; close. Bp. Hall. 
Besinentt (de'siu-ent), a. Ending; extreme; 
lowermost. *In front of this sea were placed 
six Tritons . . . theii’ desmeut parts fish.’ 
B, Jomon. 

Besipientt (de-si'pi-ent), a. [!>. desipiens, 
desipio, to doba-rdBi priv. , and sapio, to he 
wise.l Trifling; foolish; playful. Smart 
Desirability (de-zir'a-biV'i-ti), 7i.. The state 
or (piality of being desirable; desirableness. 
Desirable (de-zir'a-bl), a. [See Desire.] 
Worthy of desire; that is to be wished for 
with sincerity or earnestness; calculated or 
fitted to excite a wish to possess. * Desirable 
amiditude and extent of thought.’ Watts. 

It is u thing the most desirahle to man, and most 
agreeable to the goodness of God, that he should 
send forth his light and his truth by a special reve- 
lutioti. Rogers, 

Desirable (de-?.Ir'a-bl), n. Anything desired 
or worthy of being desired. 

The unseen desiraHes of the spiritual world. 

■■ Waits, 

Desirableness (de-zir'a-bl-nes), 7t. The 
quality of being desirable. 

Desirably (de-zir'a-bli), adv. In a desirable 
'.manner; ^ 

Desire (de-zir'), n. [Fr. disir, from the 
verb (which see).] 1. An emotion or excite- 
ment of the mind, directed to the attain- 
ment or possession of an object from which 
pleasure, sensual, intellectual, or spiritual, 
is expected; a passion excited by the love of 
an object, or uneasiness at the w^ant of it, 
and directed to its attainment or possession. 
The rfwiVif of the moth for th(> star, 

Of the mght for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. Shelley. 
We endeavoured ... to see your face with great 
iThes.ii.V 

" Desire is the ‘ uneasiness a man finds in himself 
upon the absence of anything, whoso pre.sent eiiiov- 
ment carries the idea of delimit with it. Ucke. 

2. A prayer or request to obtain. 

He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him. 

3. The object of desire; that which ^is^Se- 
sired, 

The desire of all nations shall come. Hag. ii. 7, 

4. Love; affection. 

O’er her warm cheek, and rising bosom move 
The bloom of young and purple light of love. 

б . Appetite; lust. 


Fulfilling the desires of the flesh. Eph, ii. 3. 

d.t Kegret for same dear object lost; desid- 
eration. 

And warm tears gushing from tlieir eyes, with pas- 
sionate desire 

Oftheir kind manager. Chapman. 

Syn. Wish, craving, inclination, eagerness, 
aspiration, longing. 

Desire (de-zir'), pret. & pp. des'ired; ppr. 
desiring. [Fr. desirer, from L. desidero, to 
desire.] 1. To wish for the possession or 
enjoyment of, with a greater or le.ss degree 
of earnestness; to covet. It exiiresscs less 
strength of affection than longing. 

Neither shall any man desire thy land. Ex. xxxiv, 24. 

When one is contented, there is no more to be de- 
sired; and where there is no more to destj-ed, there 
is an end of it. Trans of Don. Qnixote. 

2. To expi’ess a wish to obtain; to ask; to 
request; to petition. 

Then she said, Did I desire a son of my Lord? 

2 ki, iv. 28. 

3. t To require; to claim. 

A doleful case desires a doleful song. Spenser. 

4. To long for, as some lost object; to de- 
siderate; to regret. 

His cliair desires him here in vain. 7 ennyso 7 t. 

He (Jehoram) reigned in Jerusalem eight years, 
and departed without being desired. 

2 Chron, xxi. 20. 

Syn. To long for, hanker after, covet, wish, 
beg, ask, request, solicit, entreat. 

Desire (de-zir'), v. i. To be in a state of desire 
or anxiety. 

For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, ; 

were more i 

Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in a gar- 
den of spice. Tennysoii. 

Desired (de-zird'), jp. and a. Wished for; 
coveted; requested; entreated. 

He bringeth them unto their desired haven. 

Ps. evii. 30. 

Desirer (de-zii’'er), n. One who desires or 
asks; one who wishes. 

Desirous (de-zn“'us), a. 1. Wishing for; wish- 
ing to obtain; wishful; covetous; solicitous; 
anxious; eager. 

Be not of his dainties. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

Je.sus knew they were desirous to ask him. 

John xvi. 19. 

2. t Desirable, 

Desirously (de-zir^us-li), ado. With desire; 
with earnest wishes. 

Desirousuess (de-zii’^us-nes), %. The state 
or affection of being desirous. 

Desist (de-sist')_, v.i. [L. desMo, to stand off 
or aloof, to desist—cZe, away from, and sMo, 
to stand.] To stop; to cease to act or pro- 
ceed; to forbear; often with from; as, he 
desisted from his purpose; sometimes with 
the infinitive. ‘To deswi from his bad 
practice.’ Massinger. ‘Deaj'sS to build at 
all.' ;S7i,a7 £.— Syn. To stop, forbear, leave 
ofi;, cease, discontiniie. 

Desistance, Desistence (de-sist'ans, de- 
sist'ens), n. A ceasing to act or proceed; a 
stopping. ‘Dm'stoce from giving.’ Boyle, 
Desistive (de-sistfiv), Ending; conclud- 
ing. [Eare.j 

Desitiout (de-si'shbn), vi. [L. desitiis, ivom. 
desvno, dmfiiTO— (fc,down,andsf7io,to leave.] 
End. 

Desitivet (de'sit-iv), a, [See Desition.} 
Final; conclusive. ‘Deaifc proiiositions.’ 
Watts. 

Desitivet (de^sit-iv), 7i. In logi-o, a proposi- 
tion which relates to an end or termina- 
tion, ' ' 

Desk (desk); n. [A. Sax. disc, a table, a dish; 
L.L. teews, a desk, L, discus, Gv. disJeos, n 
disk, a quoit. See Dais, Dish, Disk,] An 
inclining table for the use of writers and 
readers, often made with a box or drawer 
underneath, and sometimes with a book- 
case above; a frame or case to be placed on 
a table for the same purpose. The name is 
Bomethnes extended to the whole structure 
or erection to which such a sloping table is 
attached, as, in the Church of England, to 
the raised seat from which the morning and 
evening service is read, in Scotch churches 
to the seat of the jjrecentor, and in the 
Dnited States to the pulpit in a church. 

He is drawn leaning on a desh, with his bible be- 
fore him. Jis. Walton, 

Desk (desk), D.t. To shut up in, or as in, a 
desk; to treasure. ‘ In a walnut shell was 
deslced.* TomMns, [Eare,] 

Deskwork (desldw^rk), n. W ork at the 
desk; work at writing, as the work of a 
clerk, a literary man, &c. 

All iny poor scrapings from a dozen years 
Gf dust and Teimysom 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


Desman (dosfinan), n. The musk-rat {Gale- 
niys pyrenaiGit). See Musk-rat,’ 2 . 
Besmid, Desmidian (des'raid, des-mi’di-an), 
n. A plant of the order Desmidiacete, . 
Desmidiaceae, Desmidiese (des-mi'di-a'‘- 
se-e, des-mi-di'e-e), n. ill. [Gr. desmos, a 
chain, and eidos, resemblance. ] A uat. order 
of microscopic,! resh-water, confervoid Algse. 
They are green gelatinous plants composed 
of variously formed cells ha\ung a bilateral 
symmetry, which are either free, or in 
linear series, or collected into bundles or 
into starHke groups, and imbedded in a 
common gelatinous coat. The reproduction 
is by cell division, by germinating spores 
after conjugation, or by zoospores, Des- 
midiaceie differ from Diatomacete in their 
green colour and absence of silex. 

Desmine (des'min), n. {Gi\ desmos, a liga- 
ment.] A zeolitic inineral that crystallizes in 
little silken tufts, accompanying spinellane 
in the lava of extinct volcanoes on the banks 
of the llhine. .It is a silicate of alumina 
and lime. Called also Btilbite. 
Desmiospermesa (des'mi-6-spCr"me-e),?i, pi. 
[Gr. desmios, binding, from desmos, a chain, 
and seed.] One of the divisions of 

rose-spored Algie, in which the spores are 
not scattered, but form distinct cliains like 
little necklaces. 

Desmobrya (des-mofiiri-a), n. pi. [Or. des- 
mos, a chain, and bryon, a kind of mossy 
sea-weed.] A term given to the ferns in 
which the fronds are jiroduced terminally, 
that is, from the apex of the caudex, and 
are adherent to it. 

Desmodium (des-md'di-um), 71. [Gv, desmos, 
a band, in allusion to its stamens being 
joined.] A genus of plants, nat. order Le- 
guminosa), consisting of herbs, .shrubs, or 
trees, with leaves of three or live leaflets, or 
sometimes reduced to a single leaflet. The 
smallish flowers are in terminal or lateral 
racemes, and the pods are flat and jointed, 
each joint with one seed. The liest known 



Semaphore Plant {Desinoduan gyrans). 


species is D. gyrans, the seniaphore plant, 
remarkable for the peculiar rotatory move- 
ments of its leaflets. This motion goes on 
thougli the air be quite still, and is scarcely 
at all influenced by mechanical irritation. 
The leaflets move in nearly all conceivatde 
ways; two of them may be at rest and 
the other revolving, or all three may be 
moving together. The movements «are most 
obvious when the plant is in a hot-house, 
with a strong sim shining. Up wards 0 f 130 
species are known, native.? of the warmer 
regions of the earth. 

Desmodus (desTno-dus),7i. A genus of bats, 
including the true vampires. ScoTampire. 

Desmography (des-mogTa-fi), n. [Gr. des- 
mos, a ligament, and grapiho, to describe.] 
A description of the ligaments of the body. 

Desmoid, (des’moid), a. [Gr. dssmos, a bund, 
a bundle, and eidos, resemblance. ] Eeseinl fl- 
ing a bundle; specifically, insurg. applied to 
certain fibrous tumour.?, which, on section, 
present numerons white, glistening fibres, 
intimately interwoven or arranged in bun- 
dles, constituting circles or loops intercross- 
ing each other. 

Desmology (des-mol'o-ji), 71. [Gr. desmos, 
a ligament, and %os, a discourse.] The 
name given to that branch of anatomy which 
treats of the ligaments and sinews. 

Desmotomy (des-mot'o-mi),7i. [Gr. 
and tome, a cutting.] The act or art of dis- 
secting the ligaments. 

Desolate (de'sd-lat), a. [L. desolaius, pp. of 
desolo,desolatnm>, to leave alone, to forsake. 
See the verb.] 1, Destitute or deprived of 
inhabitants; desert; uninhabited; denoting 
either stripped of inhabitants, or never 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; Sc. Uy. 


Fate, ffir, fat, fall; 
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having been inhabited; as> a desolate wilder- 
ness, ‘ A dc.soZahH island. ’ Broome. 

I will make the cities of Judah without an 

inhabitant. Jer. ix. ri. 

2. Laid waste; in a ruinous condition; ne- 
glected; destroyed; as, desolate altars; deso- 
late towers. —3. Solitary; without a com- 
panion; forsaken. 

No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate. 

But some heart though unknown, 
liesponds unto his own. Lon^ellow, 

4. Deprived of comfort; afflicted. 

My heart witliih me is 'desolate, Ps, cxliii. 4. 

Syn. Desert, uninhabited, lonely, waste, for- 
lorn, forsaken, abandoned. 

Desolate (tlc''s6"lat),'y, t. pret. &pp. desolated; 
ppr. desolatinff, [L. desolo, desolatum, to 
leave alone, to forsake— de. In tens., and 
solo, today waste, from solus, alone. See 
Sole, a. ] To deprive of inhabitants; to make 
desert; to lay waste; to ruin; to ravage. 

The island of Atlantis was not swallowed by an 
earthquake, but wa.s desolated by a particular deluge. 

Bacon, 

Those, who with the gun, ... 

Worse than the season, desolate the fields. Thomson, 

Desolately (de'so-lfit-li), adn. In a desolate 
manner. 

Desolateness (de'so-lat-nes), n. A state of 
being desolate^ 

Desoiater (de'so-lat-<5r), n. One who lays 
waste or desolates; that which desolates. 
Desolation (de-sd-la'shon), ?i. 1. The act of 
desolating; destruction or expulsion of in- 
habitants; devastation; laying waste. 

What witli your praise.s of the country, what with 
your discourse of the lamentable desolation thereof, 
made by the Scots, you have filled me with a great 
compassion. Spemer. 

2. A place deprived of inhabitants or other- 
wise wasted, ravaged, and ruined. 

Kow is Babylon become a desolation among the 
nations. ■ Jer, 1. 23, 

3. The state of being desolated or laid waste; 
the state of being desolate; gloominess; des- 
titution; ruin. 

Choose them for your lords who spoil and burn 
whole countries and call desolation peace. Fisher. 

Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation. Mat, xii. 25. 

4. The agency by which anything is deso- 
lated. 

£>e.solatwfi shall come upon thee suddenly, which 
thou shalt not know. Is. xlvii. 11. 

Syn. Ruin, destruction, havoc, devastation, 
ravage, sadness, destitution, melancholy, 
glooiii, gloominess. 

Desolatbr (de'so-lat-6r), n. One who de- 
solates, Byron. 

Desolatory (de^so'la-to-ri), a. Causing de- 
solation. ‘ Besolatory judgments.' Bp. Ball. 
[Rare,] 

Desophisticate (de-so-fist'ik^at), v.t. To 
clear from sophism or error, ilare. [Rare.] 
Despair (de-sparO, [See the verb. ] l.Hope- 
les5ues.s; a hopeless state; a destitution of 
hope or expectation. 

We are perplexed, but not in 

a Cor. iv. S. 

Despair is the thought of the unattainableness of 
any good, which works dilTerently in men’s minds, 
sometimes producing uneasiness or pfiin, sometimes 
rest and indolenci'. Lccke, 

%. 'J'hat which causes despair; that of which 
there is no hope. 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures. Shah. 

3. In theal. loss of hope in the mercy of God. 

May not hope in God, or godly sorrow, be perverted 
into presumption or tfi-w/afn Bp, Sprat. 

Syn. Desperation, despondenej’', liopeless- 

'ness,/'/ .. 

Despair (de-spjir'), 2?.?*. [O.Fr. dciii’jjow’ (now 
di^sesp&rer), from L. despero-~de, priv., and 
sX)ero, to hope. Sp&ro is allied to Skr. root 
sprih, to desire. Prosper is from same root,] 
To be without liope; to give up all hope or 
expectation: followed by of. 

We despaired even ty^life. 2 Cor. 5. 8. 

Never 5/’ God’s ble.ssings here or c/'his 

reward hereafter. IVuke. 

—Despair, Despond. See under Despond. 
Despair t (ile-sparO» To give up hope 

of; to lose eouMence in. 

I would not the greatest design that could 

be attempted. Milton. 

2. To cause to despair; to deprive of hojie. 

To despair Ptxfi gavernour to deliver it into the 
enemiesMiands, Sir R.tViUiams. 

Despairer (de-spar'er), n. One without 
hope. 

Despairfal (de-spar'fnl), a. Full of, or in- 
dicating, despair; hopeless. Dcspairfid 
outcries.’ Bpemer. 


Despairing (de-spai‘'iag), a. Indulging in 1 
despair; prone to de.spair; indicating despair; 
as, a despairing disposition; a despairinq ^ 
cry. 

Despairingly (cle-spar'ing-li), afZr. In a de- 
spairing manner; in a manner indicating 
hopelessness. 

He speaks despaiHngly and severely of our society. 

Despairxngness (de-spar'iug-nes), ?i. state 
of being despairing; hopelessness. Clarice. 
Despatch, (des-pach'), r.f. [IT. d^pichei^ 
O.IT. depeecher, despeecher, to despatch, to 
expedite, ‘from,’ says Littr6, ‘a L.L. verb 
dispedico—dis, neg., and pedica, a snare.' 
Brachet, however, derives dip&cker from a 
hypotlieticai L.L. dispactare, from L. dis^ 
neg., and pango, pactum, to fasten.] 1. To 
send or send away; particularly applied to 
the sending of messengers, agents, and let- 
ters on si:)ecial business, and often implying 
haste; as, the king detrpatcheil an envoy to 
the court of ]\Iadrid; he despatched orders 
or letters to the commander of the forces in 
Spain. 

Some hero must be despatched to bear 
The mournful message to Pelides* ear. Pope. 

2. To send out of the world; to put to 
death. 

The company shall stone them with stones, and 
despatch them with their .swords. Ezek. xxiii, 47. 

3. To perform; to execute speedily; to finish. 

Ere we put ourselve.s in arms, despatch we 
The business we liave talked of. Shak. 

4. t To bereave; to deprive. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’.? hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despatched. 

Shak. 

Perhaps;* howe^'-er, in this passage despatch 
has the sense of to send away, to send out of 
the world, while of is ecjual to from.—o. f To 
rid; to free. 

I had clean despatched myself of this great charge. 

Uda'll, 

Spelled also Dwpatc//..— S yn, To expedite, 
hasten, speed, accelerate, perform, conclude, 
finish, slay, kill, 

Despatclxt (des-paclY), v.i, l. To conclude 
an affair with another ; to transact and 
finish. 

They have despatched with Porapey. Shak. 

2. To go expeditiously. 

Despatch, I say, and find the forester. Shak, 

Despatch (des-paelT), n. 1. The net of des- 
patching, or state of being despatched; 
dismissal on an errand or on a commission. 
‘The several messengers from hence at- 
tend desxmtch.' Shak — The sending 
away or despatching of anything, as the 
winding iijs of a business; the getting rid of 
or doing away with something; dismissal; 
riddance. ‘A quick despatch of complaints.' 
Shak. 

What needed then that terrible despatch of it into 
jmur pocket? Shak. 

3. Speedj’’ performance; execution or trans- 
action of business with dxie diligence, 

Aifucted despatch is one of the mo.st dangerous 
thing-s to business that can be. Bacon. 

4. Speed; haste; expedition; due diligence; 
as, the business was done with despatch; go, 
but make despatch, ‘Makes all swift dies- 
pmteh in pursuit of the thing. ’ Shale. — 5. t Con- 

■ duct; management. 

You shall put . 

This night's great busine.ss into my 

Shak, 

6. A letter sent or to be sent -with expedi- 
tion by a messenger e.xpress; or a letter on 
some affair of state or of public coneera; or 
a packet of letters, sent by some public 
officer on public business: often used in the 
plural; as, a vessel or a messenger has 
arrived with despafe/eeg; a despatch was 
immediately sent to the admiral, 

Tlirice happy he whose name has been well spelt 
In despatch. Byron. 

7. t A decisive answer. ‘To-day we shall 
have onr despatch.* ShaK — Eappy des- 
patch. See IlAimr-KAREi. 

llespatcher (des-^pach'er), n. One wdio de- 
spatches. 

Despatchful, Dispatohful (des-pachTnl, 
dis-paciiTul), ft. Bent on haste; incli eating 
haste; intent on speedy execution of busi- 
ness. ‘ DesxMichfullooks.* Milton, 

Let one dispalchfulhld, some swain to lead 
A well-fed bullock from the grassy niead. Pope. 

Despect (de-spekt'), u, Despection; con- 
tempt. Cofendf/e. [Rare.] 

Despection (de-spek'slion), [I. despecUo, 
a looking down upon; from ddspicfoi des^ 
pectmn, to look down upon. See Despise,] 


A looking down; a despising; contempt. 
Mountague. [Rare.] 

Despend t (de-spendO, v. t. To expend ; to 
dispend; to spend; to .squander. 

Some noble men in Spain can despend p;so,ooo. 

Hotoell,. 

Desperado <des-p6-raT16), n, [Old Sp.] A 
desperate fellow; a furious man; a mad- 
man; a person urged by furious pa.ssions; 
one feaiies.s or regarcUe.ss of safety. 
Desperate (des'pe-rat), a. [L. desperatus, 
pp. oi des2)e7'o, to despair.] l.f Having no 
hope; without hope, 

I am desperate of obtaining' her. Shak. 

2. Without care of safety; i-ash; fearless of 
dnngeri m, & desperate man. 

And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 

And level for the charge 3»c>ur arms are laid, 
Where lives iXm desperate too that for such onset 
staid. Sir IVi Scott 

3. Done or had recourse to without regard 
to consequences, or in the last extreme; pro- 
ceeding from despair; rash; reckless; e.x- 
treme; as, a desperate effort; desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies. 

Beware of rfi’Ji/dJrtTt'i? steps. The darkest dajf, 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 

Cmcper. 

4. Despaired of; lost beyond hope of re-r 
eovery; irretrievable; past cure; hopeless; 
as, des'xmnUe fortunes; a desperate under- 
taking; a deS2)erate sitUration or condition; 
despe-mte diseases require desperate reme- 
die.s.— 5. Great in the extreme. [Oolloq.] 

Concluding all •were desp'rate sots and fools, 

That durst depart from Aristotle’s rules. Pope. 

Syn. Hopeless, despairing, de.sponding,rash, 
headlong, precipitate, irretrievable, violent, 
mad, furious, frantic. 

Desperate] (des'pe-rat), n. A desperate 
man. Donne. 

Desperately (des'p6-rat-Ii), adv. 1. In a 
desperate manner, as in despair; hence, 
furiously ; with rage ; madly; without re- 
gard to ti anger or safety; as, the troops 
fought ffcspera-fcZjy.— 2. Greatly; extremely; 
violently, [Colloq.] 

She fell desperately in love with him. Addison: 

DeBperateiiess(des'p6-rfit-nes), n, lyiadness; 
fury; rash precipitance; violence; virulence. 
The foul elephantine lepros3f, alleviated for an 
hour, reappears In new force and desperatencss ne.xt 
hour. Carlyle. 

Desperation (des-pS-ra'shon), 7 l i, A de- 
spairing; a giving up of hope. ‘ Desperatitni 
of success.’’ Hammond.—^. Hopelessness; 
despair; as, the men were in a state of des- 
peration, Hence—3. Fury; rage; disregard 
of safety or danger; as, the men fought with 
despentUon; they were urged to despera- 
^ imi. 

Tlie very place puts toys of desperation. 

Without more motive into every brain. Shah, 

Despicabilxty (des'pi-ka-bil'T-ti), n. Des- 
picableness, JEclec. Bev. 

Despicable (des^pi-ka-bl), a. [L.L. despka- 
bilis, from L. despicor, despkatus, to de.5pise, 
tvom despim. See Despite.] That may Im 
or deserves to be despised; contemptible; 
base ; mean ; vile ; worthless : applicable 
equally to persons and things; as, a despi- 
cahle. man ; deBpkaUe company ; a 
cahle gift — Contemptible, Despicable, Pal- 
try, Pitiful. See under CoNTEMPriULE.— 
Syn; Contemptible, mean, vile, wortliless, 
pitiful, sordid, low, base, degrading. 
Despicableness (des'pi-ka-bl-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being despicable ; mean- 
ness; vileness; worthlessness, 'DespicaUe- 
viesa of the gift.' RoyZe. 

Despicably (des'pi-ka-bli), adv. Meanly; 
vilely; contemptibly ; as, despicably stingy, 
DespicieEcy(de-BpMien-si),n. iL.dupm6, 
to look down upon— tie, down, and spido, 
speciQ, to look] A looking down; a despis- 
ing. Mede. [Rare.] 

Despisable (de-apiz'a-bl), a. Despicable; 
contemptible. 

Despisalt <de-spiz'al), n: Contempt. ‘A 
of religion.’ South. 

Despise (de-spizO. P^:‘<2t- pp. despised; 
ppr. despising. [O.Fr. despiz, pp. of despire^ 
from L. despicio—de, down, and sindo,. 
Specio, to look. See Speoies.] l.f To look 
iipon; to contemplate. 

Thy God remtireth thee here the fulfilling of all 
his precepts, if thou despisest to live with him for 
ever. Bacon, 

2, To contemn; to scorn; to disdain; to have 
the lowest opinion of. 

Fools despise wisdom and instruction. Prov, 1. 7, 
Ay, do rf^.r;252j<r me. I’m the prouder for it; I like 
ioho despised. BickersiaJ/'. 

3. t To abhor; to hate; to detest. 
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; purposely; inteiitimitilly : op- 
jiostitl U) iiccidanUiUy, ignorantly, or 

Desiaelness (tlo-si'n'ed-ues or cle-zin'ed- 
iimh n. TJie attribute or quality of being 
desiguittg; cunning soheming. 

AO tlif’ ooi'traiturtj of human nature is drawn over 
vwI tilL Cy sh,..l« and ir win; features of ^ 
ifi'sis-nc.twss anti laaliciouu cniuniig harrow. 

Designer (de-sin'tT or de-aiaXT), 'u. 1- Oho 
whcraSUB, marks out, or plans; one wlio 
frames a scheme or project; a contriver.-— 
2 One who plots; one wlio^ lays a scheme: 
in ii had sense. ‘Ambitious designers. 
Har/imOfuLS. liunamif. and the /me arfb, 
one wlio conceives or forms a deisign to 
be aftei'wards more elaborately executed; 
one who designs figures :iiid patterns for 

ornamental or artistic purposes. 

Designful (de-sln'fnl or de-^sni ful), <*• Eull 
of design; designing. , 

Designfulness (de-sin'ful-nes or de-zm^fiil- 
ncs). n. The state or quality of being de- 
sigiiful or given to artihee. ‘3am design^ 
and malicious cunning.* Barrow. 
Dealguing (de-sin'ing or de-zhi'iug).pp. and 

а. Artful; insidious; intriguing) contriving 
schemes of mischief; as, derngning men are 
always liable to suspicion. . „ , 

Designment (de-sin'ment or de-zin'ment), 
n! 1. Design; sketch; delineation. 

For though that some rneafl artist’s skill were shown 
In mingliiig colours, or in placing light, ^ 

Yet still the fair desi^ttmenC was his own. Dry den. 

2. Design; puipose; aim; intent; scheme. 

She received advice hotli of the king’s^ desperate 

estate and of the duke’s desigmnenis against her. 

Sir y. liaywtxrd. 

3. t Enterprise. 

The desperate tempest hath so bang'd the Turks, 
That their halts. Shah. 

Desilver (de-siFv6r), To deprive of 
silver; as, to desilver lead. 

Desilverisation, Desilverizatlon (de-siT- 
verdz-a^shon), n. The act or process of de- ; 
priving lead of the silver present in its ore, 
DesilveriBe, Desilverize <de-siTver-iz), v.t 
To deprive of silver, aslead. 

Desiuencet (de'sin-ens), 7i. [L, desmo, to 

give over, to cease, to end— de, clown, and 
wm, to leave,] End; close. Bp. Ball. 
Desinentt(de'sin-ent), a. Ending; extreme; 
lowermost, ‘ In front of this sea were placed 
six Tritons . . . their desimnt parts fish.’ 
B. Jomon. 

Desipieutt (de-si'pi-ent), a. [L. desipmis, 
dmpio, to dote— dc, priv., and saxiio, to be 
wise.] Trifling; foolish; playful. Smart. 
Desirability (de-zIr'a-biT'i-ti), -ii. The state 
or quality of being desirable; desirableness. 
Desirable (de«zir’a-bl), a. [See Bbsier] 
Worthy of desire; that is to be wished for 
with sincerity or earnestness; calculated or 
fitted to excite a wish to possess. ‘ BesiraMe 
amplitude and extent of thought.’ Watts. 

It is a thing the nio.st desirable to man, and most 
agreeable to tlie goodne.ssof God, that he should 
send forth his light and his truth by a special reve- 
lation. Roy^ers. 

Desirable (de-zfr'a-bl), n. Anything desired 
or worthy of being desired. 

' The unseen of the spiritual world. 

Waits. 

Desirableness (de-zTr'a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being desirable. 

Desirably (d§-zfiya*bli), ady. In a desirable 
■'..manner. ' 

Desire (de-zir^), n. [Fr. dSsir, from the 
verb (which see).] 1. An emotion or excite- 
ment of the mmd, directed to the attain- 
ment or possession of an object from which 
pleasiu’e, sensual, intellectual, or spiritual, 
is expected; a pas.sion excited by the love of 
an object, or uneasiness at the want of it, 
and directed to its attainment or possession. 

The rfkfAv of the moth for the star. 

Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. Shelley. 

We endeavoured ... to see your face with great 
^ 2 Thes. ii. 17. 

Desire is the'une.ast)iess a man finds in himself 
upon the absence of any tiling, whosf* pre.seiit enjoy- 
ment carries the idea of delight with it. , Locke. 

2. A prayer or request to obtain. 

He will ftilfU the desire of them that fear him. 

; 8. The object : of; desire; that wMoh is de- 
sired. 

The dr-fw of all nations shall come. Hag, ii, 7. 

A Love; afiection. 

O’er her warm cheek, and rising bosom move 

The bloom of young desire, and purple light of love. 

б. Appetite; lust. 


Fulfilling the desires of the flesh. Eph, ii. 3. 
6,t Kegret for some dear object lost; desid- 
eration. 

And warm tears gushing from tlieir eyes, with pas- 
sionate desire 

Of their kind manager. Chapman. 

Syn. Wish, craving, inclination, eagerness, 
aspiration, longing. 

Desire (de-zirO, v.t. pret. <& pp. desrired; ppr. 
desiring. [Er. desirer, from L. desidero, to 
desire.] 1: To wish for the possession or 
enjoyment of, with a greater or less degree 
of earnestness; to covet. It expresses less 
strength of affection than longmg. 

Neither shall any man desire thy land. Ex. xxxiv. 24. 

When one is contented, there is no more to be de- 
sired; and where there is no more to he desired, there 
is an end of it, Trans of Don, Quixote. 

2. To express a wish to obtain; to ask; to 
request; to petition. 

Then she said, Did I desire a son of my I-ord? 

2 lCi. iv. aS. 

3. t To require; to claim. 

A doleful case lAwfrej a doleful song. Spenser. 

4. To long for, as some lost object; to de- 
siderate; to regret. 

His chair him here in vain. 

He (Jehoram) reigned in Jerusalem eight years, 
and departed without being desired. 

2 Chron. xxl. eo. 

Syn. To long for, hanker after, covet, wish, 
beg, ask, request, solicit, entreat. 

Desire (de-zir'), v.i. To be in a state of desire 
or aIlxietJ^ 

For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, 
were more 

Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in a gar- 
den of spice. Tennyson, 

Desired (de-zird'), p. and a. Wished for; 
coveted; requested; entreated. 

He bringeth tliem unto their desired haven. 

Ps. evii. 30. 

Desirer (de-zIr'Sr), n. One who desires or 
asks; one wdio wishes. 

Desirous (de-zii’'us), a. 1. Wisliingfor; wish- 
ing to obtain; wishful; covetous; solicitous; 
anxious; eager. 

Be not of his dainties. Prov, .xxiii. 3, 

Jesus knew they were desirous to ask him. 

Johnxvi, 29. 

2. t Desirable. 

Desirously (de-zli-'us-li), adv. With desire; 
With earnest wishes. 

Desirousuess (de-zir'us-nes), n. The state 
or aflectiou of being desirous. 

Desist (de-sist'), [L. desisto, to stand off 
or aloof, to desist— away from, and sisto, 
to stand.} To stop; to cease to act or pro- 
ceed; to forbear: often with from; as, he 
desisted from his purpose; sometimes with 
the infinitive. ‘To desist from his bad 
practice,’ Massinger. ‘Desist to build at 
all.' Syn. To .stop, forbear, leave 

off, cease, discontinue. ' 

Desistance, Desistence (de-sist'ans, de- 
sist'ens), n. A ceasing to act or proceed; a 
stopping. ‘DcsiA'tcmce from giving.’ Boyle. 
Desistive (de-sist'iv), a. Ending; conclud- 
ing. [Hare.] 

Desitiout (de-sBshon), oi. [L. desit^is, ivom 
desino, desitum—de, down, and smo, to leave. ] 
End. 

Desitivet (de'sit-iv), a. [See DEsmoN.] 
Final; conclusive. propositions.’ 

Watts. 

Desitivet (de'sit-i^^), n. In logic, a proposi- 
tion which relates to an end or termina- 
■ tion, 

Desk (desk), n. [A. Sax. a table, a dish; 

L.L. discus, a desk, L. discus, Gv. dUkos^ a 
disk, a quoit. See Dais, Dish, Disk.] An 
inclining table for the use of writers and 
readers, often made with a box or drawer 
underneath, and sometimes with a book- 
case above; a frame or case to be placed on 
a table for the same purpose. The name is 
sometimes extended to the whole structure 
or erection to which such a sloping table is 
attached, as, in the Church of England, to 
the raised seat front which the morning and 
evening service is read, in Scotch churches 
to the seat of the precentor, and in the 
United States to the pulpit in a church. 

He is drawn leaning on a desk, with his bible be- 
fore him. Iss.WalUn. 

Desk (desk), v.t. To shut up in, or as in, a 
desk; to treasure. ‘In a walnut shell "was 
desked.' Tomkvns. {Bai'&.'l 
Deskwork (desVwSrk), n. 'Work at the 
desk; work at writing, as the work of a 
clerk, a literary man, &c. 

All ray poor scrapings from a dozen year.'? 

Gf dust and Tennyson. 
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Desman (desffnan), n. Tlie musk-rat {Gale- 
mys xnjrenaiea). See MusK-liAT,'2. 
Desmid, Desmidian (des’mid, des-mi'di-an), 
n. A plant of the order Desniidiaceo). 
Desmidiaceae, Desmidiese (des-mi'di-a"- 
se-e, des-mi-di'e-e), n. pi. [Gr. desmos, a 
chain, and eidos, resemblance.] A nat. order 
of microscopic, fresh--water,confervoidAlg£0. 
Tliey are green gelatinous plants composed 
of variously formed cells having a bilateral 
symmetry, which are either free, or in 
linear series, or collected into bundles or 
into starlike groups, and imbedded in a 
common gelatinous coat. The reproduction 
is liy cell division, by germinating spores 
after conjugation, or by zoospores. Des- 
midiacete differ from Diatomacem in their 
green colour and absence of silex. 

Desmine (des'min), n. [Gr. desmos, a liga- 
ment.] A zeolitic mineral that crystallizes in 
little silken tufts, accompanying spinellaiie 
in the lava of extinct volcanoes on the banka 
of the Rhine. It is a silicate of alumina 
and lime. Called also 
DesmiospermesB (des’ini-o-sp6r"me-e),Ji. pi. 
[Gr. desmios, binding, fi'om desmos, a chain, 
and spema, seed.] One of the divi.sions of 
rose-,spored AlgJo, in which the spores are 
not scattered, but form distinct chains like 
little necklaces. 

Besmobrya (des-mofin'i-a), n. pi. [Gr. des- 
mos, a chain, and hryon, a kind of mossy 
sea-weed.] A term given to the ferns in 
which the fronds are produced terminally, 
that is, from the apex of the caudex, and 
are adherent to it. 

Desmodium (des-mo'di-um), n. [Gr. desmos, 
a band, in allusion to its stamens being 
joined.] A genus of plants, nat. order Le- 
gumiiiosjB, consisting of herbs, shrubs, or 
trees, with leaves of three or five leaflets, or 
sometimes reduced to a single leaflet. The 
smallish flowers are in terminal or lateral 
racemes, and the pods are flat and jointed, 
each joint with one seed. The best Imown 



Seraaphore Plant {Desinodium ^yrans). 


species is D. gyrans, the semaphore plant, 
remarkable for the peculiar rotatory move- 
ments of its leaflets. This motion goe.son 
though the air be quite .still, and is scarcely 
at all influenced by mechanical irritation. 
The leaflets move in nearly all conceivable 
ways; two of them may be at re.st and 
the other revolving, or all three may be 
moving together. The movements arc most 
obvious when the plant is in a Iiot-hou.se, 
with a strong sun shining. Upwards of l.‘3t) 
species are known, natives of the warmer 
regions of , the earth. 

Desmodus (des’mo-dus), n. A genus of bats, 
including the true vampires. See Tampiue. 

Desmography (des-mogTa-fi), n. [Gr. des- 
mos, a ligament, and grapiho, to describe.] 
A description of the hgaments of the body. 

Desmoid (des'moid), a. [Gr. desmos, a hand, 
a bundle, and eidos, resemblance. ] Resembl- 
ing a bundle; speciffcally, in siirg, applied to 
certain fibrous tumours, which, on section, 
present nmnei'ous white, glistening fibre.s, 
intimately interwoven or arranged in bun- 
dles, constituting circles or loops intercross- 
ing each other. 

Desmology (des-moFo~ji), n. [Gr. desmos, 
a ligament, and logos, a discourse.] The 
name given to that branch of anatomy which 
treats of the ligaments and sinew.s, 

Desmotomy (des-mot‘o-mi), n. [Gr, desmos, 
and to7ne, a cutting.} The act or art of dis- 
secting the ligaments. 

Desolate (de^sodat), a. [L. desolatus, pp. of 
dcsolo, desolatum, to leave alone, to forsake. 
See the verb.] 1. Destitute or deprived of 
inhabitants; desert; uninhabited; denoting 
either stripped of inhabitants, or never 
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having been inhabitecU as, a desolate wilder- 
ness, ‘A desoteMantl.’ Broome. 

I will make the cities of Judah desolate, without an 
inhabitant. Jer. ix. ii. 

2. Laid w’-aste; in a ruinous condition; ne- 
glected; destroyed; as, desolate altars; deso- 
late towers.— 3. Solitary; without a com- 
panion; forsaken. 

No one is so .accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate. 

But some lieart though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. Lon^ellow. 

4. Deprived of comfort; afflicted. 

My heart within me is desolate. Ps. cxliii, 4. 

Syn. Desert, uninhabited, lonely, waste, for- 
loni, forsaken, abandoned. 
D8S0lat6(de'sd-irit),utpret. <fcpp. desolated; 
T>pr. desolating. [L. desolo, desolatum, to 
leave alone, to forsake — de, intens., and 
solo, to lay waste, from solm, alone. See 
Sole, a. 3 To deprive of inliabitaiits; to make 
desert; to lay waste; to ruin; to ravage. 

The island of Atlantis was not swallowed by an 
earthquake, but was by a particular deluge. 

Bacon, 

Those, who with the gun, . , . 

Worse than the season, desolate the fields. Tho7nson, 

Desolately (de's6*lat-li), adv. In a desolate 
manner. 

Desolateness (de'sd-lat-nes), n. A state of 
being desolate, 

Desolater (de's5-lat-er), n. One who lays 
waste or desolates; that which desolates. 
Desolation (de-sd-irTshon), n. 1, The act of 
desolating; destruction or expulsion of in- 
habitants; devastation; laying waste. 

What with your praises of the country, what with 
your discourse of the lamentable desohnion thereof, 
made by the Scots, you have filled me with a great 
compassion. Spenser, 

2. A place deprived of mliabitarits or other- 
wise wasted, ravaged, and luiiied. 

How is Babylon become a desolation among tlie 
nations. Jer, h 23. 

3. Tlie state of being desolated or laid waste; 
the state of being desolate; gloominess; des- 
titution; ruin. 

Choose them for your lords who spoil and burn 
whole countrie.s and call desohxii'cm peace, Fisher. 

Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation. ' Mat. xii. 03. 

4. The agency by which anything is deso- 
lated. 

Desolatitm sh.all come upon thee suddenly, tvhich 
thou ahalt not know. Is. xlvH. ii. 

Syn. Pi-uin, destruction, havocs devastation, 
ravage, sadness, tlestitution, inelanclioly, 
gloom, gloominess, 

Desolator (de'sodat-^r), «. One who de- 
solate.s. Byron. 

Desolabory (de-sOTa-to-ri), a. Causing de- 
solation. ^ Desolator y judgments.’ Bp. Hall 
[Eare.l . , 

Desopliisticate (de-s6-fist'ik-tifc), v.t To 
clear from sophism or error. Hare.. [Rare.] 
Despair (de-sparO, [See tlie verb.] 1. Hope- 
lessness; a hopeless state; a destitution of 
hope or expectation. 

We are ncrplesed, but not in 

, s Cor. iv. 8. 

Despair is the thought of the imattainableness of 
any good, which works differently in men’s minds, 
sometimes producing uneasiness or pain, sometimes 
rest and indolenc}'. " Lcche. 

2. That which causes despair; that of which 
there is no hope. 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures, Shah. 

3. In tUeol loss of hope in the mercy of G od. 
Alay not hope in God, or godly sorrow, be perverted 

into presiimistion or ffr.T/iriX Bp. Sprat. . 

Syn. Desperation, despondency, hopeie.ss- 
ness. 

Despair (de*spai*'), v.i. [O.Er. des-perer (now 
ditse sparer), from L. despero—de, priv., and 
spero^ to hope. Spero is alliejl to Skr. root 
sprih, to desire. Prosper is from same root.] 
To be ^vlthout hope; to give up ail hope or 
expectation: followed by of. 

We despaired even of Ufa. a Cor. i. 8. 

IS evGt despair God’s blessings here or o/lns 
reward hereafter. ' IFahe, 

-—Despniir, Despond. See under Desponb. 
Despair t (de-sparO, r. t 1. To give up hope 
of; to lose confidence in. 

I would not despair the greatest design that could 
be attempted. Milton. 

2. To cause to despair; to deprive of hope. 

To despair the governour to deliver it into the 
enemies’ hands. Sir R. IFilliafns. 

Despairer (de-spar'fir), n. One without 
. -hope.^ 

Despairful ((.le-sparTul), a. Enll of, or in- 
dicating, despair; hopeless. * Despairful 
outcries.’ Simiser. 
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! Despairing ({le-spai’'ing), a. Indulging in 
despair; prone to despair; indicating despair; 
as, a despairing disposition; a despairing 
cry. 

Despairingly (de-spai’’mg-li), adv. In a de- 
spairing manner; in a manner indicating 
hopelessness. 

He speaks despairingly and severely of our society. 

Boyle. 

Despairingness (de-spar'ing-nes), n. State 
of being despairing; hopelessness. Clarice. 
Despatch. (des-pachO, v.t [Fr. dcpdclier, 
O.Fr. depeecher, despeecher, to despatch, to 
expedite, ‘from,’ says Littr6, ‘a L.L. verb 
dispedico—dis, neg., and pedica, a snare,’ 
Brachet, however, derives d<^pecher from a 
hypothetical L.L. dispiactare, from L. dis, 
neg., and pango, pactum, to fasten.] 1. To 
send or send away; particularly applied to 
the sending of messengers, agents, and let- 
ters on special business, and often implying 
haste; as, the king despatched an envoy to 
the court of Madrid; he despatched orders 
or letters to the commander of the forces in 
Spain, 

Some liero must be despatched to bear 
The mournful message to Pelides’ ear. Pope. 

2. To send out of the world; to put to 
death. 

The company shall stone them with stones, and 
despatch them with their swords. Ezek. xxiii. 47. 

3. To perform ; to execute speedily; to finish. 

Ere we put ourselves in .arms, despatch ■we 
Tire business we have talked of. Shah. 

4. t To bereave; to dejirive. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at qwcq despatched. 

Shah, 

Perhaps,, however, in this passage despatch 
lias the sense of to send away, to send but of 
the world, while of isetjual to /j’ow.— 6.t To 
rid; to free. 

I had clean despatched myself of this great charge, 
Udaii. 

Spelled also Dwpafc/?.— S yn. To expedite, 
hasten, speed, accelerate, perform, conclude, 
finish, slay, kill. 

Deapatcht (des-pach'X v.i l. To conclude 
an affair with another; to transact and 
finish. 

They have despatched with Pompey. Shah. 

%, To go expeditiously. 

Despatch, I say, and find the forester. Shah. 

Despatcll (des-pachO, n. 1. The act of des- 
patching, or state of being despatched; 
dianiissai on an errand or on a connn'issioii, 
‘The several messengers from hence at- 
tend despatch.’ Shak. — 2. The sending 
away or despatching of anything, as^ the 
winding up of a business; the getting rid of 
or doing away with something; dismissal; 
riddance. ‘A (luickdcA’patc/i of complaints.’ 
Shak. : _ 

What needed then that terrible despatch of it into 
your pocket? Shah. 

3. Speedy performance; execution or trans- 
action of business with clue diligence. 

Affected is one of the most dangeroms 

things to business that can be. Bacon. 

4. Speed; haste; expedition; due diligence; 
as, the business was done with desp>atch; go, 
hut make despatch. ‘Makes all swift des- 
pa tell in pursuit of the thing. ’ Shak. —5. t Con- 
duct; management. 

You. shall put 

This night’s great business into my despatclp 

Shah. 

6. A letter sent or to be .sent vdth expedi- 
tion hy a messenger express; or a letter on 
gome affair of state dr of public concern; or 
a packet of letters, sent by some public 
officer on public business: often used in the 
plural; as, a vessel or a me.ssenger has 
arrived with despatches; ii deS 2 ')ateh was 
imme<iiately sent to the admiral. 

Thrice happy he whose name has been well spelt 
In the despatch. Byron. 

7. t A decisive answer. ‘To-day we shall 
have our despatch.’ Shak. — Happy des- 
patch. See Harih-karri. 

Despatcher (des-pach’'br), One wlio de- 
spatches. , , , 

Despat chful, Dispat chful (des-pach'fpl, 
dis-paohfful), a. Bent on haste; indicating 
haste; intent on speedy execution of busi- 
ness. ‘ Desj7a!5c///t(Mooks.’ Milton. 

Let one dispatekful bid some swain to lead 
A well-fed bullock from the gnassy mead. Pope. 

Despect (de-spektO, n. Despection; con- 
tempt. Coleridge.. [Rare.] 

Despection (de-spek'shon), n. [L. despeetio, ■ 
a looking down upon, from despioio, des- , 
pectum, to look down upon. See Despise.] | 


fi, Fr. to?i; ng, sin^; a:H, f/ien; tli, thin\ 


A looking down; a desphsing; contemijt. 
Mountagm. [Rare,] 

Despendt (de-spend'), v.t. To expend; to 
dispend; to spend; to squander. 

Some noble men in .Spain can despend £50,000. 

Htnoell.. 

Desperado (des*p6-ra'do), n. [Old Bp,] A 
desperate fellow; a furious man; a mad- 
man; a person urged by furious passions; 
one fearless or regardless of safety. 
Desperate (des'ptVrat), a, [L. desperatusi 
pp. of despero, to despair.] l.t Having no 
hope; without hope. 

I am desperate of obtaining her. Shah. 

2. Without care of safety; rash; fearless of 
danger; as, a desperate man. 

And ^vhen the pibroch bids tlie battle rave, 

And level for the charge your arms are laid, , 
Where lives Iha desperate foe that forsucli onset 
staid. Sir IF. Scott. 

8. Done or had recourse to without regard 
to consequences, or in the last extreme; pro- 
ceeding from despair; ra.sh; reckless; ex- 
treme; as, a desperate ettort; desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies. 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 

CimpetK 

4. Despaired of; lost beyond hope of re- 
covery; irretrievable; past cure; hopeless; 
as, desperate fortunes; a desperate under- 
' taking; a desperate situation or condition; 
desperate diseases require desperate reme- 
dies.— 5. Great in the extreme. [CoHoq.] 

Concluding all were desp'rate sots and fools, 

That durst depart from Aristotle’s rules. Pope. 

Syn. Hopeless, despairing, de.spontling, rash, 
headlong, precipitate, irretrievable, violent, 
mad, furious, frantic. 

Desperate t (des'pe-rat), n. A desperate 
man. 

Desperately (des'p6-rat-li), adv, 1. In a 
desperate manner, as in despair; hence, 
furiously; with rage; madly; without re- 
gard to danger or safety; as, the troops 
fought desperaUly.—2. Greatly; extremely; 
violently. [Colloq.] . 

She fell despej-dtely in love with him. Addmnn 
Desperateiiess(des'pe-i’rit-nes), n. Madness; 
fury; rash precipitance; violence; viruloucc. 

The foul elephantine leprosy, alleviated for an 
hour, reappears in new force and desperateness next 
hour, Carlyle, 

Desperation (des-pe-ril'shon), n. 1. A de- 
spairing; a giving up of hope. ‘ Despemtioa 
of success.’ j3hw«iond.--2. Hopelessness; 
despair; as, the men were in a state of des- 
peration. Hence~3. Fury ; rage ; disregard 
of safety or danger; aSi the men fought with 
despeTati07i; they were urged to despem- 
tion. 

The very place puts to j'S of 

Without more motive into every brain. Shak. 

Despicahility (des'pi-ka-bil"i-ti), n, Des- 
piicableness. A’riec. • ; 

Despicable (des'pi-ka-bl), a. [L.L. despica- 
bilis, from L. desptm', despieatus, to despise, 
from despido. See Despite. ] That may be 
or deserves to be despised; contemptible; 
base; mean; vile; worthless: applicable 
equally to persons imd things; as, a dei,pi- 
eahle man; dcsp&a&Ze company; a despi- 
cable giit— Contemptible, Despicable, PaU 
try. Pitiful See under CoNTEMPriBLE.— 
Syn. Contemptible, mean, vile, worthless, 
pitiful, sordid, low, base, degrading. 
Despicableaess (des'pi-ka-hl-nes), n. The 
quality or .state of being despicable; mean- 
ness; vileness; worthlessness, ‘ Despimhle- 
ness of the gift. ' Boyle. , 

Despicably (des'pi-ka-bli), adv. Meanly; 
vilely; contemptibly ; as, despicably stingy. 
Despiciency (de-spi'shen-si), n. [L. des^ndo, 
to look do\vn upon—de, clown, and s'pido, 
specio, to look.] A looking down; a despis- 
ing. Made. [Rare.] ^ 

Despisable (de-spiz'a-bl), a. Despicable; 
contemptible. 

Despisalt (de-spiz'al), 7a. Contempt. ‘A 
deswwai of religion,’ South. 

Despise (de-spizO- PP* despised; 

ppr. despising. [O.Fr. despiz, pp. of despire, 
from L. despido ’^de, down, md spido,. 
specio, to look. See SPECIES.] l.t To look 
upon; to contemphate. 

Thy God requireth thee here the fulfilliug of all 
his precepts, if them despisest to live with him for 
everT Bacon. 

2. To contemn; to scorn; to disdain; to have 
the lowest opinion of. 

Fools despise wisdom and instruction. Prov. i. 7. 
Ay. do despise me. I'm the prouder for it; I like 
to be despised. : Bickerstaf. 

8. t To abhor; to hate; to detest. 


w, u'ig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— -See Key. 
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tet not j'our ears Jef/ne my toni,oje for ever, 
Whicli shaU po;,hes>s tliein %vith the: heaviest sourul 
That ever yet they heard, 

;iy.v. To eoliteiun, suorii, tlisdain, slijrlit, 

.>esplsediiess Olu-spiz'ed-ncs), n. The state 
of btniiff tlespised. 

>espiser (de-spiz'^r), 7i. A contemner; a 


Despiser 

Buorney. „ > 

Despisingly (du-spizing-li), adv. With con- 
tempt. ■ 

j>6SPite (de-spifc'), n. fO.S’r. despit, Mod. 3?r. 
tiepit, from L. deapeetus^ a looking down 
upon, a (lu.spisiiig, from despicio, to despise. 
Bee IJESPISR B mce the siiorter form S 2 nte. j 
1. Extreme malice ; malignity; contemptu- 
ous hate; aversion; spite. 

With all thy ifi'spift: against tJie land of Israel. 

' Ezek. XXV. 6. 

Thou tvretcfit o'erwliohn thee. S/tal'. 

Pefiatice with contempt, or contempt of 
opposition; contemptuous defiance. 

Keceive thy friend, avho, scorning fliglit, 

Goes to tiieet danger with ciespiie, 

Proiidlv as thou the teiiipest's iiiight, 

Dark-rolling wave. Lmgfetlonv, 


A de- 
Miltoii, 


c-rolling wave. 

3, An act of malice or contempt. 
spite (lone against the Most High.’ 

— /?ir despite of, in spite of; ih successful 
counteraction of; notwithstanding, ‘ Seized 
niy hand in despite of my eft'orta to the con- 
trary.’ W. Irving. 

Despite (de-spit'), v,t. To vex; to offend; to 
tease. {Bare.] 

Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night, setting 
the town on lire, to despite Bacchus. 

Sir W. Raleigh. 

Despite (de-spit'), prep. In spite of; not- 
witlistanaing. 

his exceeding sensibility, our friend some- 
times says the most astounding things. 

tiaiurday Rev. 

Despiteful (de-spIt'fiU), «■ I'll!! of desjute 
or spite; malicious; malignant; as, a de- 
enemy. 

Haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters. 

Rom. i. ■JO. 

DespitefuUy (de-spit'f Pl-li) . Hd-e. With de- 
spite; malicioiLsly; contemptuously. 


Pray for xhQmXh'AtdespitefHlty use jou. 


V. 44. 


Despitefnlneas (de-spit'ful-nes), n. Malice; 
extreme hatred; malignity. 


malicious; furious. 

To Jev/as despifeoits 

Delivered up the Lord of life to die, Speusef, 
WTien him he spied 

Spurring so hofce with rage dispHeous, Spenser. 

Degpiteouslyt (de-spit'e-us-li), cedy. Furi- 
ously. 

D6spitoiis,t Dispitous.t d. The same as 
Despiteom. 'Herte.s despitousd C/ia-weer. 
Though holy he w’ere and vertuous, 

He was to sinful men not cfrjy'rii'tJrrJ’, Chaucer. 

Despitously, t adv. With despite; con- 
t(3mptm)usly; angrily. ‘Out the child he 
lient duptitoxmly.* Chaucer. 

Despoil (de-spoil'), vX [H despolio, to roh, 
plundev—de, in tens., anti spolio, to spoil. 
See Bpoiii.] 1. To strip; to take from by 
force; to rob; to deprive: foUow^ed by of; 
as, to despoil one of arms; to despoil of 
honours. * DespoiUd of innocence, of faith, 
of bliss.' Milton,~-^2. To strip or divest by 
any ineans. 

Though most were sorely wounded, none were slain, 
The surgeons soon despoil'd them of their ams, 

And some with s.ilves they cure, and some with 
, chams. , X>ryden. 

Syk. To Strip, deprive, rob, bereave, ride. 
Bespoilt (de-spoil'), 71. Spoil; plunder; de- 
: spoliation, 

^ My houses be. by the over.sight, and evil 

behaviour of such as I did trust, in ruin and decay. 

iVolsef. 

Bespoilar (de-spoil'^r), One who strips 
by force; a plunderer. 

Deapoilmejlt (de-spoil'meut), n. The act of 
^espoilmg; a plundering. Mohhouse. 
DespoliatioiX (de-spu'li-a"shon), n. The act 
of despoiling; a stripping. 
Besppiid(de-Rpoiid'),'tf.L[L,ri(3^(??ideo,topro- 
inise in marriage, to promise away, to give 
up (despendere (tniimm or miimos means 
vo lose coTirage, to despond)-~d(j, aw'ay, and 
.?ijon(i!co, to promise solemnly.] To be cast 
down; to be depressed or dejected in mind- 
CQ lose heart or resolution. 

. I should despair, or at least 

Scott's Letters, 

their own minds, and de.Md nt 
the hr.st difficulty. Locke. 

—Despair, Despond. Although despair im- 


plies a total loss of hope, which despond 
does not, at least in every ease, yet desiion- 
dency is followed by the abandonment of 
effort or cessation of action, and despair 
sometimes impels to violent action, even 
to rage. 

Despond (de-spond'), n. Despondency. ‘The 
Slough of Despoxid.' Bumja7i. 
Despondence (de-spond'ens), n. Same as 
Despondency. ^ Looks of despo7ide7ice.’ Gold- 
smith. 

Despondency (de-spond'en-si), n. A sinking 
or dejection of spirits at the loss of hope; 
loss of courage at the failure of liope, or in 
deep affliction, or at the prospect of insur- 
mountable difficulties; permanent dejection 
or depression of spirit. 

We poots iu our youth begin in gladness: 

But thereof come in tbe end despondency and mad- 
ness. IFordsrzvorth. 

Despondent (de-spond'ent), a. Dosing cour- 
age at the loss of hope; sinldng into dejec- 
tion; depressed and inactive in despair. 
Despondently de-spoud'ent-li), adv. With- 
out hope. 

Desponder (de-spond'6r), n. One destitute 
of hope. 

DespoDding (de-spond'ing), p. and a. De- 
spairing; given to despondency; despond- 
ent. ‘ Superstitions and desponding weak- 
ness.’ Sir 11 IPJSstrange. 

Despondingly (de-spond'ing-li). adv. In a 
desjionding manner; with dejection of 
spirits; despairingly. 

Desponsaget (de-spon'saj), n. Betrothal. 

Ethelbert . , • went pe,iceably to King Offa for 
desponsage of Athilrid, his daughter, ‘ Foxe. 

Desponsatet (de-spons'at), v.t. [L. desponso, 
to betroth —dc, intens. , and sponsus, pp. of 
spondeo, sponsmn, to promise solemnly,] To 
betroth. Cockerani. 

Desponsationt (de-spons-a'shon), n. A be- 
trothing. 

For all tht.s desponsaiion of her, . . . she had not 
set one step toward the consuuunation of her mar- 
riage. Taylor. 

Despot (des'pot), [G-r. despoils, a master, 
from same root as Gr. posis, lath, and Skr, 
patis, lord, husband, aiidL. potior, to be mas- 
ter of, as also the adjective potis, able, cap- 
able, potestas, power; Slav. Jmpodav, gos- 
podar, lord, master.] 1. An emperor, king, 
or prince, invested with absolute power, or 
ruling without any control from men, con- 
stitution, or laws; a title more particularly 
used under the Byzantine Empire. 

Tile of Epirus long ruled their dominions 

by employing the various resources of the different 
classes ot their subjects for the general good. . . . 
They all assumed the title of Angelos, Komnenos, 
Ducas; and the title of despot, by which they are 

g enerally distingui.shed, was a Byzantine honorary 
istiuction, never borne by the earlier members of 
the family until it had been conferred on them by 
the Greek emperor. Finlay. 

Hence— -g. In a general sense, a tyrant; one 
who enforces his will regardless of constitu- 
tion or laws, or the interests and riglits of 
others. In this sense it may l)e applied to 
a class as W'^eU as to an individual. 

A despot is the individual or class in whose favour 
and for whose benefit sucli a government is carried 
on. A despot may thus include any number of per- 
sous from unity upward— from a monarch to a mob. 

Chamlfe?'s's JSficyc. 

Despotat (dea'pot-at), oi. Government by 
a despot; the territory governed by a despot; 
a race or succession of despots of the same 
line or family, who govern a particular ter- 
ritory. _ Finlay. See Despot. 

Despotic, Despotical (des-pot'ik, des-pot'- 
ik-al), a, 1, Absolute in power ; indepen- 
dent of control from men, constitution, ox' 
laws; arbitrary in the exercise of power. ‘ A 
despotic pvmco.' Addison.— % Unlimited or 
unrestrained by constitution, laws, or men; 
absolute ; arbitrary; tyi'annical; as, despotic 
authority or power. 

God's universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female. Milton. 

Despotically (des-pot'ik-al-li), adv. With 
unlimited power; aibitrarily; in a despotic 
manner. 

Despotioalness (des-pot'ik-al-nes), n. Ab- 
solute or arbitrary autliorits''. 

Despotism (des'pot-izm), n. [See Despot.] 

1. Absolute power; authority unlimited and 
uncontrolled by men, constitution, or laws, 
and depending alone on the will of the 
prince; as, the despofiiam' of a Turkish sultan. 

2, An arbitrary government; the rule of a 
despot; absolutism; autocracy. 

Despotism is the only form of government wliich 
may with safety to itself neglect the education of its 
jufantooor. Bp. Horsley , | 


Fate, far, fat, fiill; mg, met, her; pine, pin; nSfe, not, move; tube, tub, bull 


3. Fig. absolute power or influence of any 
kind. 

Such is the despotism of the jniagination over un- 
cultivated minds, Macaulay. 

—Despotisxn, Tyranny. Botli of these words 
imply absolute power. Despotmn is strictly 
the exercise of absolute power, in conform- 
ity with legal sanction. It does not neces- 
sarily imply either regard for the welfare of 
the subjects or its opposite, oppression. 
Tyra^iny is the abuse of absolute power, 
legal or usurped, and implies oppression. 
Despumate (de-spu'mat), v.i. [L. despumo, 
despumatuni, to skim off— de, oif, and 
spumo, to foam, from spwna, froth, scum. 
See Spue, Spew.] To throw off impurities; 
to foam; to froth; to form froth or scum. 
Cheyne. [Pvare.] 

Despiunate (de-spu'mat), v.t To throw off 
in foam. Cheyne. [Bare,] 

Despumation (de-spu-ma'shon), n. The 
act of throwing off excremenfcitious matter 
and forming a froth or scum on the surface 
of liquor; clarification; scumming. 
Desauamate (de-skwa'milt), v.i. [L. de- 
sgua7no, desqumnatuin, to scale off ; to peel 
off— off, and squa77ia, a scale.] To scale 
off ; to peel off. 

The cuticle now begins to desquamate. Plunibe, 

DesHuamatiOJX (de-skwa-mn'shon), ii. A 
scaling or exfoliation of bone: the separa- 
tion of the cuticle in small scales. 
Desquamative, Desquamatory ( de-skwa'- 
nia-tiv, de-skwa'ma-to-ri), a. ilelating to, 
coiLsistiug in, or partaking of the char- 
acter of desquamation. ‘ Desqucmiative ne- 
l}hritis.’ Watso7i. 

The desquautatory stage now begins. Pluntbe. 

Desquamatory (de-.skwa'ma-to-ri), n. In 
surg. a kind of trepan formerly used for 
removing the lamime of exfoliated bones, 
Desse,t 7i. A desk or dais. Spe7ise7\ 
Dessert (de-zert'), n. [Fr. dessert, from des- 
servir, to clear the table — de, and servir, to 
serve.] A service of fruits and sweetmeats, 
at the close of an entertainment; the last 
course at the table, after the meat is re- 
moved. 

Dessiatine (des'i-a-tin), n. A Russian land 
mea3ure=:2702 English acres. Written also 
Deciatiiie. 

The right of personal vote belongs to those who 
possess ioo male serfs, or 300 dessta 'iines of ground. 

Brougham. 

Dessns (da-su), «. [Fr.] The soxuano or 
highest i)art in music. [This term i.s not 
now used by English musicians.] 

Destemper (des-tem'per), 71 . A kind of 
painting; the same as Bistmiper (which see). 
Destin t (des'tin), ^i. Destiny. ‘The dcstiVs 
adamantine band.' Mai'SUm. 

Destinable (des'tin-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being destined or determined. ‘Miracle of 
the order dcs'twia We.' Chatteer. 

Destinably (des'tin-a-bli), «dy. In a des- 
tinahle maimer. 

Destinalt (des'tin-al), a. Pertaining to 
destiny; determined by destiny; hited. 
‘The chain.’ Chaucer. 

Destinatet (des'tin-at), v.t. pret, & pp. des- 
tvnated; ppr. desUmting. [L. destino, des- 
tinatu7n, to place down. Sec Destine.] 
To design or aijpoint; to destine. [Bare.] 

Birds are destinated to fly among the branches of 
trees and bushes. Ray. 

Destinate t (des'tin-at), a. Appointed; des- 
tined ; determined. ‘Destmate to hell’ 
Foxe. 

Destination (des-tin-a'shon), n. [L, destX 
7mtio, a setring fast, a fixing, from destino, 
destinatu77i. See De.stine.] 1. The act of 
destining or appointing; appointment; nomi- 
nation. —2. The purpose for which any- 
thing is intended or appointed; end or ulti- 
mate design; predetermined object or use; 
as, every animal is fitted for its destmatkm. 

S. The place to which a thing is appointed ; 
the predetermined end of a journey or voy- 
age; as, the ship left her destination. 

It (the fleet) had as many desttnatioujt, , . . na 
there were countries. Southey. 

4, In Scots Into, a term, generally speaking, 
applied to the series of heirs cialled to the 
succession of heritable or movable prox>erfcy, 
by the provision of the law or title or by tlie 
will of the proprietor ; but usually applied 
in a more limited sense to a nomination of 
successors in a certain order, regulated by 
the will of the proprietor.— B yh. Appoint- 
ment, design, piupose, intention, destiny, 
lot, fate,.' 

Destine (des'tin), v.t. pret. & pi>. destined; 
ppr. destini7ig. [B. destmo, to place down. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; 51 Sc. 
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to make firm or secure— (fe, and a root stan, 
a afcroiiger form of sia, root of stare, to stand. 
The English stand, stay, belong to the same 
root.] 1. To set, ordain, or appoint to a use, 
purpose, state, or place; as, we destine a son 
to the ministerial office, a house /or a place 
of worship, a ship /or the London trade, or 
to Lisbon.— 2. To fix unalterably, as by a 
divine decree; to doom; to devote; to ap- 
point unalterably. 

Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way. Longfellow. 
We are decreed, 

Reserved and destined xo eternal woe. Milton. 

Syn, To design, mark out, intend, devote, 
consecrate, doom, ordain, decree. 
Bestihist (des'tin-ist), n. A believer in 
destiny. 

Bestiny _(des'ti-ni), ?i. [SeeBESTiNE.] 1. State 
or condition appointed or predetermined; 
ultimate fate; doom; lot; fortune; des- 
tination; as, men are solicitous to know 
their future destiny, which is, however, 
happily concealed from them. 

That great battle was fought for no single genera" 
tion, for no single land. Tlie destinies of the human 
race were staked on the same cast with the freedom 
of the English people. Macaulay. 

2. Invincible necessity; fate; a necessity or 
fixed order of things established by a divine 
decree, or by an indissoluble connection of 
causes and effects. 

But who can turn the stream of destiny Spenser. 
S. fd. In elass. myth, the Parcte or Eates; 
the supposed powers wMeh preside over 
human life, it out, and determine it. 
^DestinUs i\o cut his thread of life.’ Shale. 
See Fate. 

Bestituent t (des-ti'tu-ent), a. Wanting; 
deficient. 

Wiien any condition is destitnent or wanting, the 
duty itself falls. fer. Taylor. 

Destitute (desTi-tut), a. [L. destitutus, pp. 
of destituo, destUutuni, to set down, to for- 
sake— dc, down, away, and statiio, to set; 
lit. set from or away. 1 1. Not having or 

possessing; wanting; as, destitute of virtue 
or of piety; destitute of food and clothing. 
It differs ivoixi deprived, as it does not neces- 
sarily imply previous possession, ‘Totally 
destitute of all shadow of infiuenee.’ Burlce. 
2. Not possessing the necessaries of life; 
needy; abject; poor; as, the family has been 
loft destitutB. 

Destitute (des'ti-tiit), n. svmj. and pi. A 
destitute person or persons. 

He will regard the prayer of the Ps, cH. jy. 

Have pity on this poor destitute, P. St. fohn. 

Destitute t (des^ti-tut), v.t 1. To forsake, 
desert, abandon. 

It is the sinfuUest thing in the world to forsake or 
destitute n jjlautation. Bacon. 

2. To render destitute ; to cause to be in 
want. 

He was willing to part with Inis places upon hopes 
not to be destituted, but to be preferred to one of the 
baron’s places in Ireland. Bacon. 

3. To disappoint. ‘His expectation is des- 
iituted.' Fotkerby. 

Destituteness (de.sTi-tutuies), n. The state 
of lidiig destitute; destitution. fKare.] 
Destitution (des-ti-tu'shon), n. 1. The state 
of being de.stitute; want; poverty; indigence. 
‘Left in so destitution." Hooker.— 

2. Absence of anything; deprivation. 

I am unhappy,"— thy mother and thyself at a dis- 
tance from me; and what can compensate for such a 
destitution, Sterne, 

Destreine,t v.t. [O.'Wr. dUtraindre—'h. dU 
and stvingere. Constiuin.] To vex; 
to constrain. Chaueer. 

Destrer, t n. [Fr. destrier ; L, L. dextrarius, 
a heavy war-horse— so called because led at 
the dexter or right hand till wanted in 
battle.] A war-horse. 

Byhim baited his 

Of herbes fin and good. Cftaucer. 

Destrie, f Destruie, t v, t To destroy. 
Chaucer. 

Destroy (de-stroiO, tJ. t fO.Fr. destntire 
(now lUtriiirey, O.E. destruie, distruye, to 
destroy, from L. tiesfrwo, to pull down, 
to destroy— tfe, priv., and struo, to pile, to 
build. See Stiwgtuee.I 1. To demolish; to 
pull down; to separate the parts of an edi- 
fice, the union of which is necessary to con- 
stitute the thing; as, to destroi/ a house or 
temple; to desfro?/ a fortification.— 2. To 
ruin; to annihilate; to put an end to, ashy 
demolishing or by burning; as, to destroy a 
city, 

Solyman sent his army, which burnt and destroyed 
the country villages. Knoltes. 


3. To ruin; to overthrow; to annihilate; as, 
to destroy a theory or scheme; to destroy a 
government; to destroy influence. 

Destroy his fib or sophistry—in vain J 
The creature’s at his dirty work again. Pope. 

4. To lay waste; to make desolate. 

Go up against this land, and destroy it. Is. xxxvi. lo. 

5. To kill; to slay; to extirpate: applied to 
men or other animals. 

Ye shall destroy all this people. Num. xxxii. 15. 

If him by force he can destroy, or worse. 

By some false guile pervert. Milton. 

6. To take away; to cause to cease; to put 
an end to; as, pain destroys happiness. 

That the body of sin might be destroyed, Rom. vi. 6. 

Syn. To demolish, lay waste, consume, raze, 
dismantle, ruin, throw down, overthrow, 
subvert, desolate, devastate, deface, extir- 
pate, extinguish, kill, slay. 

Destroyable (de-stroi'a-bl), a. That may 
be destroyed. [Rare.] 

Plants scarcely destroyable by the weather. Derhant. 

Destroyer (de-stroi'Cr), n. One who or that 
which destroys; one who or that which kills, 
ruins, or makes desolate. 

Destruett (de-strukt'), v.t To destroy. 
‘Creatures . . . wholly destructcel’ Medo. 
Destructi'bility(de-8trukt'i-biFd-ti), n. The 
quality of being capable of destruction. 
Destructible (de-strukt'i-bl), a. [L. destruo, 
destructum. See Destroy.] Liable to de- 
struction; capable of being destroyed. 
Bestructibleness ( de - strukt ' i - bi- nes ), n. 
The state of being destructible. 
Bestruction (de-strak'shon), n. [L, destruc- 
tio, a pulling down, from destruo, destruc- 
timv. See Besteoy.] 1 The act of destroy- 
ing; demolition; a pulling down; subversion; 
i-uin, by whatever means; as, the destruction 
of buildings or of towns. De.struction con- 
sists in the annihilation of the form of any- 
thing, that form of parts which constitutes 
it what it is; as, the destrttetion of gi*ass or 
herbage by eating ; of a forest, by cutting 
down the trees; or it denotes a total anni- 
hilation; as, the destruction of a pfirticnlar 
government; the destruction of happiness. 
2. Death; murder; slaughter; massacre. 

There was a deadly desirnctum throughout ail the 
city. r Sam. v. ii. 

S. The state of being destroyed; ruin, ‘So 
near destruction brought. ’ Waller. ~~4t. Cause 
of destruction; a consuming plague; a de- 
stroyer. 

The destruction that wasteth at noon-clay. Ps. xci; 6, 
5. In the Talmud of the Jewish Rabbis, one 
of the seven names for Gehenna or hell. 
Ps. Ixxxviii. 11.— Syn. Demolition, subver- 
sion, overthrow, desolation, e,xtii’pation, 
extinction, devastation, dovmfall, extermi- 
nation, havoc, ruin. 

Bestructionable (de - struk ' shon-a-bl), a. 
Committing destruction ; destructive. 
II. More. [Rare.] 

Bestructiouist (de-struk'shon-ist), n, 1. 
One who delights in destroying; a destruc- 
tive. —2. In thsol. one who believes in the 
final complete destruction, or annihilation, 
of the wicked, 

Bestractive (de-struktTv), a. Causing de- 
struction; having the quality of destrojing; 
having a tendency to destroy; delighting in 
destruction; ruinous; mischievous; pernici- 
ous: with {/or to; hb, a destructive fire; a 
destructive disposition ; intemperance is 
destructive of health; evil examples are 
destructive to the morals of youth. — Destruc^ 
tvve distilldtion, a term applied to the dis- 
tillation of organic products at Iiigli tempe- 
ratures, by which the elements are sepa- 
rated or evolved in new combinations. The 
destructive distillation of coal produces the 
ordinary illuminating gas; that of hone, 
ammonia; and that of wood, pyroligneous 
acid or wood-vinegar. — S yn. Mortal, deadly, 
fatal, ruinous, malignant, baleful, perni- 
cious, mischievous. 

Destructive (de-strulctTv), n. One who or 
that which destroys; one who favours the 
demolition of ancient buildings, &c., on the 
plea of public convenience; a disturber of 
existing institutions, customs, and the like; 
a radical. 

Applying to each other what Bentham would have 
called the dyslogistic names of the day, Anarchist, 
Destmclii/c, aiid the like. Finlay, 

Destructively (de-strukt'iv-li), adv. TVith 
destruction; ruinously; mischievously; with 
power to destroy; ‘ The doctrine that states 
the time of repentance desiruciiv&ly ito a 
pious life/ South. 


Destructiveness (de-struktlv-nes), «. The 
power or quality of being destructive. 
Destructor (de-stnilct'Or), n. l. A de- 
stroyer. —2. A furnace or apparatus of .som e 
kind for the destruction of refuse by lire, 
often town's refuse. 

Destruie. t See Destrie. 

Desudation (de-su-da'shon), n, [L, 
de, and sudo, to sweat.] In med. a sweating; 
a profuse or morbid sweating, often suc- 
ceeded by an eruption of pustules, called 
heat-pimples. 

Deauete (des'wet), {x. Out of use; fallen into 
desuetude. [Rare.] 

Desuetude (des'we-tud), n. [L, desuetudo, 
discontinuance, from desuesco, desuetum, to 
break off a custom or liabit— do, priv. , and 
suesco, to accustom one’s self, from mms, 
own, se, self.] The cessation of use; disuse; 
discontinuance of practice, custom, or 
fashion; as, habit is contracted by practice, 
and lost by desuetude; words in every lan- 
guage are lost by dmtefnde. 

The sumptuary laws have fallen into such a state 
of as {vas never before seen. Carlyle. 

Desulphurate, Desulphurize (d§-suFfu- 
rat, de-sul'fu-nz),^,^ To deprive of sulphur. 
Desulphuration, Desulphurizatiou (de- 
sul'-fu-ra"shon, de-sulTu-riz-a^shon), n. The 
act of depriving of sulphur. 

Desultorily < de'sul-to-ri-li), adv. In a de- 
sultory manner; without method; loosely. 
Desultoriness ( ae'sul-to-ri-nes ), u. The 
character of being desultory; unconnected- 
ness; discursiveness; as, the desultoriness 
of a speaker’s remarks. 

Desultorious t (de-sul-toTi-us), a. Desul- 
tory, Jer. Taylor. 

Desultory (de'sul-to-ri), a, [L. desultorius„ 
pertaining to a desuitor, or rider in the cir- 
cus, from desilio, desultum, to leap down— 
de, down, and A'«Zio, to leap.] l.f Leaping; 
hopping about; consisting of leaps. ‘ Desulr- 
tory and rapid motion.’ GilheTt White, 

I shot at it, but it was so desultory that I missed 
my anil. Gilbad White. 

2, Passing from one thing or subject to an- 
other without order or natural connection ; 
miconnected; immethodical; as, a desultory 
conversation. 

_ H e knew nothing accurately, his (Goldsmith’s) read- 
ing had been Macaulay. 

3. Inconstant ; unstable. ‘Of unstable, f.e. 
of light, desultory, and unbalanced minds.’ 
Atterbury.—i.. Coming suddenly; started at. 
the moment; not proceeding from natural 
ord er or connection with what pre cedes, ‘A 
desultory thought." L' Estrange. — By-H. 
Rambling, unconnected, unsystematic, ini- 
methodical, discursive, inconstant, un- 
settled, cursoiy, slight, hasty, loose. 

Desumet (de-sum'), v.f, [L. desumo. See- 
Assume.] To talce from; to borrow. Sir M. 
Bale. 

Desvauxiacese (da-vo'zl-fV'se-e), -n. pi. [After 
N. Desvaux, a French botanist.] A natural 
order of monocotyledonous, small, tufted 
herbs, mth bristly leaves and flowers in- 
closed in a spatho, found in the South Sea 
Islands and Australia. The order is divided 
into four genera. 

Desynonymization ( de - sin - on ' im - iz - a 
shon), 71. Tlie act of de-synonymizing. 
Besyuonymize (de-sin-on'im-iz), v.t. [Pi’e- 
fix de, priv., and syiionymize,] To give a 
turn of meaning to so as to prevent fronx 
being absolutely synonymous ; to use with 
kindred but not the same meanings. Coto- 
ridge; Ti'enclu 

Detach (<le-tachO, v.t {1^. dMacher—de, 
priv., and the root from which the English 
noun tack is derived. See Tack, Attach.] 

1. To separate or disunite; to disengage; to 
part from; as, to detach the coats of a bulbous. 
root from each other; to detach a man from 
the interest of the minister or from a party. 

2. To separate for a special purpose or ser- 
vice: used chiefly in a military sense; as, to 
detach a ship from a fleet, ora regiment 
from a brigade. 

If ten men are in war with forty, and the latter rfe- 
tach only an equal number to the engagement, w'hat 
benefit do they receive from ttvelr superiority. 

Addtson, 

: Syn. To separate, disunite, disengage, sever, 
disjoin, withdraw, draw off. 

Detach (de-tachO, v.i. To become detached 
or separated; to separate or disunite itself 
or one’s self [Rare.] 

Detaching, to\ehyf Ola, 

From those still heights, and, slowly, drawing near, 

A vapour heavy, hueless, fonnless, cold, 

Came floating on.. Tennysqu, 

Detached (de-taohto a. 1. Separated; parted 
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frons; disimtted; «lrawn aufl sent on a sepft- 
rate service; as, detached parcels or portions. 

Tfte Huropeans livfi in detiuhei houses, cadi sur* 
rouu.{o<{ by walis indosiiur 

A diMcheii hotlv of the French lyniJl' «« 
there foilort-ed a very siiarp engnji-enieid. hterxes, 

% fii painting, jipplie<I to fi. 5 ,oires, buildings, 
tree.s, A'c., 'vvlieii they arc painted so a.s to 
appear standing out from tlie baclc-groniid 
iri a natural manner, wliile tlio other parts 
tnuieur in proimr relative situations. 
Detacliment Olc-tacli'ment), i- Tiie act 
of tletacbing or separating.— 2. State of be- 
ing a. The thing or part de- 

taebwi ; speui tleiilly, a body of troops sedeeted 
or taken from the main army and employed 
on snme special service or expedition; or a 
luimiter of ships tjdam from a llect and sent 
on a separate service. 

A strotur detechmcHt of Sarsfield’s troops ap- 
proached. Mctcaitiiiy. 

Detail (dO-triF), y>d. [Er. dHailler, to cut in 
piiices—dc, and tailUi\ to cut, from L. tulea, 
a rod, a layer or cutting, which produced 
the L. L. ialeani, taliare, to cut. See Ketaip, 
TAJT.OE.] 1. To relate, report, or narrate 
in. particulars; to recite the particulars 
of; to particularize; to relate minutely and 
distinctly; as, he detailed all the facts in 
due order.— 2. Milit. to appoint to a parti- 
cular service, a.s an oflleer or a body of 
troops.— To detail on the piano, in arch, to 
be exhibited in profile by abutting against 
the xdaiie: said of a moulding. 

Deta.il (dcTtaV), n. [Fr. See the verb,] 1. An 
■ individual part; an item; a portion; a par- 
ticular; as, tlie account is accurate in all its 
detdilsi.--% A minute account; a narrative 
or report of particulars; as, lie gave a detail 
of all the transaction.— 3. Milit a body of 
troops detailed off for a particular service; 
a detachment.— 4. In the Jine arte, minute 
and particular parts of a picture, statue, or 
building, as clistinguished from the general 
eouceptiuu or larger parts of a composition. 
details of a plan, in arch, drawings or de- 
iineation.s for the use of workmen. Other- 
wise called Working Bramngii. In detail, 
circumstantially, item by item; individu- 
ally; part by part, 

, I w.is unable to tmat this part of my subject more 
in ddaii, without becoming dry atul te(liou.s, Pope, 
*G*ucfntriUe your own force, divide that of your 
enemy, and Qvenvhehn him in deCad,' h the great 
ptinaple of military action. , Macdougaii. 

Srx Itom, particular, part, portion, account, 
relation, narrative, recital, report. 

Detailed (de-tilldO, P- and a. 1. Eelated in 
particulars; minutely recited; as, n detailed 
account— 2. Exact; minute; iiarticular, ‘A 
detailed examination.’ Maemday. 

Detailer (de-taFer), n. One who details. 
Detain (de-tan'), r. t [ Fr. d&tenir, L. detinco, 
to Jiold down, or off, to detain— de, off, and 
imeo, to hold. See Tenant.] 1. To keep 
buck or from; to withhold; to keep what 
. belongs to another. 

nat the wages of the hireling, ^er, Taylor, 

2. To keep or restrain from proceeding, either 
going or coming; to stay or stop; as, we 
were detained by the rain. 

Let us detain thee, luitil we shall have made ready 
S'kid. Judg. xiii. 1 $. 

3. To hold in custody. jSlackstfme.—SYN, 
To withhold, retain, stop, stay, arrest, check, 
retard, delay, hinder. 

Detalat (de-tanOi Betention. 'The 
certain cause of Artegals detaine,’ Spenser. 
Detainer (de-tan'6r), n. i. One who with- 
holds what belongs to another; one who 
detains, stops, or prevents from going. 

The of tithes, and cheaters of men’.s in- 

heriuuccs. Taylor, 

2_. In law, (a) a holding or keeping posses- 
:Sion of what belongs to another; detention 
of what is another’s, though the original 
taking may be lawful. Forcible detainer is 
where a person enters into any lands or 
tenements nr other possessions and retains 
possession by force. (b> A process lodged 
with the sheriff against a person in his 
custody authorizing him to continue to keep 
linn; specifically, a writ by which a prisoner 
arrested at the suit of one creditor may be 
detained at the suit of another. 

Dataiament (de-tariment), n. The act of 
detaining; detention. 

Though the original taking was lawful, my siibse- 
qm\t detammeHt of them after tender of aineudsis 
wrongful, Blacksione, 

Dfita-rium (de-Wri-um), n. [From detar, 
the name of the tree in Senegal] A genus 
of iVest Afi'icau leguminous trees, of which 


two species are known— -D. senegalmse and 
D. microcarpum. Tho former is a tree 20 
to S'5 feet high, bearing a somewhat oval 
fruit about the size of an apricot, of which 
there are two varieties, the one bitter and 
the other sweet. The latter is sold in the 
markets, and prized by the negroes, as well 
as eagerly sought after by monkeys and 
other animals. The bitter fruit is regarded 
as a violent poison. The wood of the tree is 
hard, and resembles mabogaiiy. 

Detect (de-tekt'), v.t. [L. detego, detectnm, 
to uncover, expose— de, priv., and tego, to 
cover. See Beck.] 1. To discover; to find 
out; to bring to light; a.s, to detect the 
ramifications and inosculations of the fine 
ve.ssels; to detect an error in an account, 

Thrnitjh should I bold my peace, yet thovi 

Woiild’st easily detect what I conceal. Milton. 

2.t To show; to let appear. Shak.~~^.\ To 
inform against; to conujlain of; to accuse. 

He was untruly judged to have preached such 
articles as he was detected of. Sir T. More. 

Syn. To ascertain, discover, find out, find. 
Detectable, Detectible (de-tekt'a-bl, de- 
tekt'i-bl), a. That may be detected. ‘ Par- 
ties not detectable,’ Fuller. 'These errors 
are detectible at a glance.' Latham. 
Detecter, n. Same as Detector, 

Detection (de-tek'shon), n. The act of de- 
tecting; tlie finding out of what is con- 
cealed, hidden, or formerly unknown; dis- 
covery; as, the detection of an error; the 
detection of a thief or a burglar ; the detec- 
tion of fraud or forgery; the detection of 
artifice, device, or a plot. 

The sea and rivers are instrumental to the detection 
of amber and other fossils, by wasliing away the 
earth that concealed thejii. IVooduard. 

Detective (de-tekt'iv), a. Fitted for or 
skilled in detecting; employed in detecting; 
as, the detective police. 

Detective (de-tekt'iv), n. A species of police 
officer, wliose special duty it is to detect 
offences and to apprehend criminals. His 
duties differ from those of the ordinary 
policeman in that he has no specific beat or 
I’oimd, and in that he is concerned with 
bringing criminals to justice rather than 
directly in the prevention of crime. He is 
usually or always in plain clotlies. 'There 
are also private detectives "who investigate 
cases, often of a delicate nature, for liire. 
Detector (de-tekt'er), n. One wdio, or that 
which, detects or brings to light; one who 
finds out what another attemps to conceal; 
arevealer; a discoverer. 

A death-bod's a of the heart. Voieng. 

Detenebratet (de-ten'e-brat), v.t [L. de, 
and tenebrcB, darkness.] To remove dark- 
ness. 

Detent (de-tent'), 7i. [L. detentus, a keeping 
back; Fr. detente. See Detain.] A pin, 
stud, or lever forming a check in a clock, 
watch, tumbler-lock, or other machine. 'Ilie 
detent in a clock falls into the striking 
wheel, and stops it wlien the riglit number 
of strokes have been given. Tlie detent of 
a ratchet-wheel prevents hack motion. 
Detention (de-ten'shon), n. [See Detain.] 

1. The act of detaining; a withholding from 
another his right; a keeping what belongs 
to another and ought to be restored. ‘De- 
tention of long since due debts.’ Shale,— 

2. State of being detained; confinement; 
restraint ; as, detention in custody. 

Nothing could assure the quiet of both realms . . , 
but tlieir in safe cu-stody. Spois7omd. 

0, Delay from necessity; a detaining; as, the 
detention of the mail by bad roads. 'IMind- 
ing to proceed further south, without long 
detention in these parts. ' Hackluyt —House 
of detention, a jilace where offenders are 
kept till they are in course of law committed 
to prison; a lock up; a sponging-house. 

Deter (de-tfiri), r.f. pret. <fc pp. deterred; 
ppr. deterring. [L. deterreo, to frighten 
from, to prevent— dfi, from, and terr'eo, to 
frighten.] To discourage and stop by fear; 
to stop or prevent from acting or pro- 
ceeding by danger, difficulty, or other con- 
sideration which disheai'tens or counter- 
vails the motive for an act; as, we are often 
deUired from our duty by trivial difficul- 
ties; the state of the road or a cloudy sky 
may deter a man from undertaking a jour- 
■. ney. 

A million of frustrated hopes will not deter us from 
new experiments. y.M.Mixson, 

Syn. Discourage, hinder, prevent, restrain, 
keep back. ; 

Deterge (de-t6rj'), v.t, pret. &pp. deterged; 
piyr. deterging. [L. detergeo, to wipe away, i 


to cleanse by wiping— dc, from, and tergeo, 
to wipe, to scour. See TERisE.] To cleanse; 
to clear away foul or offending matter from 
the body or from a wound or ulcer. 
Detergent (de-terj'ent), a. Cleansing; purg- 
ing. 

The food ought to be nourishing and detergent. 

Arlsuthnot. 

Detergent (de-t6rj'ent), n. Anything that 
has a strong cleansing power; a medicine 
that has the power of cleansing wouiuis, 
ulcers, tfeo., from offending matter. 
Deteriorate (de-te'ri~o-rat), v.i. pret. & pp. 
deteriorated; ppr. deteriorating. [L. detc- 
rioro, detenoratum, to make worse, from 
detcrior, coinpar, of an obs. adjective de- 
tents, from de, as extents from ex, in- 
terus from in, tfec.j To grow worse; to be 
impaired in quality; to degenerate. 

Under such conditions tlic mind rapidly 

Gold.ttiiith. 

Deteriorate (de-te'ri-d-riit), v.t. 'To make 
worse; to reduce in quality; as, to deterio- 
rate a race of men or their condition. 'At 
the expense of impairing the philosophical 
powers, and, on the ivhoi’e, deteriorating the 
mind.’ Whately. 

Deterioration (cle'te'ri-d-rri"shon), n. A 
growing or' making worse ; the state of 
growing ivorse. 

Deteriority (da-te'ri-o"ri-ti), n. \yor»e 
state or quality. ‘The deterwnty of diet.' 
May. 

Determent (de-t6r'ment), n. [See Deter.] 
The act of deterring; the cause of deter- 
ring; that which deters. 

These are not all the deterwenis' that oppo.setl iny 
obeying you. Boyle. 

Determinability (de-tth’'min-a-bil"i-ti), n. 
Quality of being determinable. 
Determinable (de-t6r'min-a-bl), a, [See 
Determine.] That may be determined, 
ascertained with certainty, decided ujion, 
or brought to a conclusion; as, adetennin- 
able freehold, that is, an e.state for life 
which may expire upon future contingen- 
cies before the life for which it is cretited 
expires. 

The point now before us is not wholly delsrmiitcthle 
from the bare grammatical use of tlie wor(.ls. South. 

Determinableness {fle-ter'min-a-bl-iie.s), n. 
State of being determinable. [.Hare.] 
Determinant (do-terimin-ant), a. Serving 
to determine; determinative. Coleridge. 
Determinant (dS-ter'min-ant), n. i.'That 
which determines or causes determination. 

2. In math, the name given to the sum of a 
series of products of se^'^eral nuiubers, tliese 
products being formed according to certain 
specified laws. The met/tod of dkerminanU 
is of great use in the solution of eciuations 
embracing several unknoivn quantitie.s, en- 
abling the student almost by inspection to 
write down the values of the unlcnowTi 
quantities in terms of the knoivn quanti- 
ties. 

Determinate (de-tfirimin-at), a. [D. dater- 
minatiis, pp. of determino, detarminatum’. 
See Determine.] i. Limited; fixed; tlefl- 
nite; as, a determinate quantity of matter. 
‘A determinate number of feet,’ Dryden.— 

% Established ; settled ; positive ; as, a de- 
terminate rule or order. ‘The detenninaie 
coiuivSel and foreknowledge of God.' Acta 
ii. 23.— 3. Decisive; conclusive. ‘A deter- 
minate I'esolution.- tS'/i« A— 4. t Resolved on. 
‘My determinate voyage.' Shak.—5. Fixed 
in purpose; resolute. ‘Like men . . . more 
determinate to do, than skilful how to do.* 
Sidney. —Determimte injlorescence, in hot. 
same as centrifugal inflorescence (which see 
under CENTRIFUGAL), — Determinate pro- 
blem, in geom. and analysis, a proldem 
which admits of one solution only, or at 
least a certain and finite number of solu- 
tions, being thus opposed to an mdeter- 
nrinaie problem, which admits of an infinite 
number of solutions. 

Determinatet (de-t<^rimin-at), r.f. To bring 
to an end; to terminate. Shah. 
Determinately (de-t6r'min-at-li), adv. 

1. With certainty; precisely; with exact 
specification. 

The principles of religion are delcrmtlfinlfly true 
or false. TillotJtou.: 

We perceive the distance of visible objects more 
exactly and determimxtely with two eyes than one. 

Reid, ■ 

2. Resolutely; with fixed resolve. ‘Deter- 
minately bent to marry.' Sidney. 

Deteminateixess (de-ter'min-at-nes), n. 
The state of being determinate, certain, or 
precise. 

Determination (cIe-t6r'niin-a"alion), n. 

1. The act of deteimining or deciding.— 


Fate, filr, fat, fn.ll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bjiU; oil, pound; 


ii, So. almne; y, Sc. toy. 
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2. Decision of a question in the mind; firm 
resolution; settled purpose; as, they have 
acquainted me with their determination, — 
S. Judicial decision; the ending’ of a contro- 
versy or suit by the judgment of a court; 
as, justice is promoted by a speedy deter-- 
minaiion of causes, civil and criminal. r- 

4. Absolute direction to a certain end. 

Remissness can by no means consist with a con- 
stant of the will to the greatest appa- 
rent good. Locke. 

5, An ending; a putting an end to; as, the 

determinatimi of a will. * A speedy deter- 
mination of that war,* Ludlow. —Q. The 
mental habit of settling upon some line of 
action with a fixed purpose to adhere to, it; 
adherence to aims or purposes; resolute- 
ness; as, a man of determination.~-~l . In 
eliem. the ascertainment of the exact pro- 
portion of any substance in a compound 
body; as, t\\Q determmation of nitrogen 
in the atmosphere.— 8. In med. afflux; tend- 
ency to flow to, more copiously than As 
normal; as, deteiinvnation of hlood to the 
head, — 9. In the act of defining a 

: notion or concept by adding differentia, and 
thus limiting it.— 10. Irxnatscienee, the j’e- 
feri’ing of iniiierals, plants, cfec., to the spe- 
cies to which they belong.— 'Dccmon, De- 
termination, Resolution. See under Deci- 
sion. — SVN. Decision, conclusion, settle- 
ment, termination, i>urpose, resolution, re- 
solve, firmness. 

Detenniiiative(de-ter'min-at-iv),a. 1. Hav- 
ing power to determine or direct to a cer- 
tain end; shaping; directing; conclusive. 
‘Incidents , . . determinatiiie of their 
course.' I. Taylor. 

The power of a just cause. 

Bramhall. 

± Limiting ; that limits or hounds ; as, a 
word may be determinative and limit tlie 
.subject.— 3. Having the power of ascertain- 
ing precisely; that is employed in deter- 
mining; as, tables in the 

natural sciences, that is, tables arranged 
for determining’ the specific character of 
minerals, plants, t&c,, and to assi.st in assign- 
ing them to their species. 

Determinative (de-tcr'min-at-iv), n. An 
ideographic sign annexed to a word ex- 
pressed by a phonetic sign for the purpose 
>of defining its signification. Tims tlie figure 
<of a tree is in the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
determinative of the name of trees; but the 
figure so employed does not express the 
•word of which it is the symbol. The func- 
tion of a determinative may be illustrated 
in our language thus; the words man, city, 
(river may be considered determinatives in 
the following phrases: ‘ the man Josephus,* 
‘the city London,* ‘the river Dee.* 
Determinator (de-t6i‘'min-at-er), n. One 
who determines. 

Determine (cle-ter'min), v.t. pret. & pp, de- 
termined; ppr. determining. [L. determmo, 
to bound, to limit— de, intens., and termino, 
to bound, from terminus, a boundary. See 
Tetim.] 1. To fix the bounds of; to mark off; 
to settle; to fix; to establish, 

(God) hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on the face of the earth, and hath deter- 
mt'ued the times before appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation. Acts xvii, 36. 

2, To end; particularly, to end by the de- 
cision or conclusion of a cause, or of a doubt- 
ful or controverted point; applicable to the 
decisions of the mind or to judicial deci- 
sions; as, I had determined this question in 
my own mind; the court has determined 
•the cause,— 3. To end and fix; to settle ulti- 
mately; as, this eyont determined his fate. 

Milton’s subject . , . does not determine the fate 
•of single persons or nations, but of a whole species. 

AddteoH, 

•4. To set bounds to; to form the limits of; 
to bound; to confine; as, yonder hill deter- 
mines our view. 

The knowledge of man hitherto hath been deter- 
mined by the view or sight. Bacon. 

5. To give a direction to; as, impulse may 
determine a moving body to this or that 
point; hence, to influence the choice of ; to 
cause to come to a conclusion or resolution; 
as, this circumstance determined him to the 
study of law. —6, To resolve on; to come 
to a fixed resolution and intention in respect 
, -of,.:. 

I detertnined this with myself, 2 Cor. it. t. 

7. To jjut an end to; to destroy. Sliak. — 

8. To settle or ascertain, as something un- 
certain. 

The character of the determined by the 

character of its God. y. Edwards. 

9. In logic, to define and limit by adding 


differentia.— 10, In chem, to ascertain, the 
quantity of; as, to determine the nitrogen 
in the atmosphere. —Syn. To conclude de- 
cide, end, fix, limit, purpose, resolve, settle* 
terminate. * 

Determine (de-tor'min), v.i i. To resolve- 
to conclude; to come to a decision or reso- 
lution; to settle on some line of conduct 
with a fixed purpose to stick to it; as he 
determined to remain. * 

He .shall pay as the judges determine. Ex. xxl. 22 
Paul had determined to sail by, Ephesus. 

. The sure-st way not to fail is to determh^i^tif., 
ceed. ^tieridan. 

2. To end; to terminate; as, the danger 
determined by the death of the conspiratoi’s. 

It becomes a mischief, and determines in a cur.se. 

- Eoitth. 

Some estates may on future contini^en 

cies. A*A>w.-a. 


BtacAstone. 

D6termilied<de-fei‘'nimd),p.ancl a. l, Ended* 
concluded; decided; limited; fixed; settled* 
resolved; directed.— 2. Having a 
fixed purpose; as, a determined mau; or 
manifesting a firm resolution; as, a efeter- 
mined countenance.— 3. Definite; deter- 
minate; precisely marked; resolute. ‘ Those 
many shadows lay in spots determined and 
unmoved.’ Wordsworth. 

Determinedly (de-t^r'mind-li), adv. lu a 
determined manner. 

Determiner (de-t6r'min-er), n. One who 
decides or determines. 

Deternffiusm (de-t6r'min-izm), n. A system 
of philosophy which denies liberty of action 
to man, holding that the will is not free 
but is invincibly determined by motives* 
specifically, in the scholastic philosophy’ 
the doctrine that our will is invincibly de- 
termined by a providential motive, that is 
to say by a motive with which divine JPro- 
vidence always furnishes us, so as in our 
mental delibei-ations to make tlie balance 
incline in accordance with his views, 

I)eterminis 7 ft . — This name i.s applied by Sir IV 
Hamilton to the doctrine of Hqbbe-s, as contradisl 
tinguished from the ancient doctrine of fatalism. 

Fleming 

Deterration (cle-te-ra'shon), n. [L. de, and 
terra, earth.] The uncovering of anything 
which is buried or covered with earth; a 
taking from out of tlie earth. [Hare.] 
Deterrence (de-ter'ens), n. That -which de- 
ters; a hindrance; a deterrent. [Hare.] 
Deterrent (de-t6r'ent), a. Having the power 
or tendency to deter; discouraging; fright- 
eiiing. 

The detcrre 7 ii effect of such penalties is in propor- 

Bentham. 


Detestation (de-test-a'shon), n. Extreme 
hati*e<l; abhorrence; loathing: with of. 

We are heartily agreed in our deie.daiioH of civil 
wars. Burke, 

Detester (de-test'6r), n. One wlio abhors. 
Dethrone (de-tlironO, v.t. pret. & pp. do- 
throned; yipv. dethroning. [Prefix cfe, from, 
and throne, L. thronus, a tlirone. See 
Theone.] 1. To remove or drive from a 
throne; to depose; to divest of royal autho- 
rity and dignity. ‘ The right of subjects to 
dethrone bad princes.* Macaulay. —2. To 
divest of rule or power, or of supreme power. 

The republicans being dethroned by Cromwell, 
were the party who.<)e resentment he Jiad the greatest 


tion to their certainty. 

Deterrent (de-t6r'eiit), 
ters or tends to deter. 


n. That which de- 


No deten-ent is more effective than a punishment 
which, if incurred, ... is .sure, speedy, and severe. 

Bentha 7 n. ' 

Detersion (de-t6r*shon), n. [From L. deter- 
geo, detersuin. See Deteeoe,] The act of 
cleansing, as a sore. 

Detersive (de-t6rsfiv), a. [Fr. detersif. See 
Deteege.] Cleansing; having power to 
cleanse from offensive matter; detergent. 

Detersive (de-ters'iv), n. A medicine which 
has the power of cleansing ulcers, or carry- 
ing off foul matter. 

Detersively (de-ters'iv-li), adv. In a de- 
tersive manner. 

Detersiveness (de-t^rsfiv-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being detersive. 

Detest (de-test*), v.t [L. detestor, to invoke 
a deity in cursing, to detest or abominate— 
de, intens., and testor, to affirm or bear wit- 
ness, from testis, a witne.s.s.] 1. To abhor; to 
abominate; to hate extremely; as, to detest 
crimes or meanness. 

And love the offender, yet detest th’ offence, Po^e. 

2, tTodenouncejto condemn. 


The heresy of Ncstorius . . 
Eastern churches. 


, was detested in the 
Butter. 


—Hate, A7)?ior, Detest. See under Hate.-.- 
Syn. To abhor, loathe, abominate, execrate. 

Detestable (de-test 'a-bl), a, E.xtremely 
hateful; abominable; very odious; deserving 
abhorrence. 

Thou hast defiled my sanctuarywith all thyrf«rif«?. 
altle things. Ezek. v. n. 

Syn. Abominable, odious, execrable, ab- 
horred. 

Detestableness (de-test'a-bl-nes), n. Ex- 
treme hatefulness. 

Detestably (de-test'a-bli), adv. Very hate- 
fully; abominably. 

Detestatet (de-tesPat), v.t To detest. 

Which, as a. mortal enemy, the doctrine of the gos- 
pel doth and abhor. Vdalt. 


reason to apprehend. Hit me. 

Dethronement (de-thron'ment), n. Ee- 
inoval from a throne; deposition of a king, 
emperor, prince, or any supreme ruler. 
Dethroner (de-thr6n'6r), n. One "wlio de- 
thrones. 

Dethronization t (de-thron ■ iz-a".slion), 7i. 
The act of dethroning. 

Detinet (de*tin-et). [L.,he detains.] In law, 
formerly, a species of action of debt, which 
lay for the specific recovery of goods^ under 
a contract to deliver them. 

Detinue (de'ti-nu), n, [Fr. dHenu, detained; 
dHenir, to detain.] In law, the form of ac- 
tion whereby a plaintiff seeks to recover a 
chattel personal unlawfully detained. It 
differs from trover, in that in trover the ob- 
ject is to obtain damages for a wrongful 
conversion of the property to defendant’s 
use, whereas in detinue tha object is to re- 
cover the chattel itself. 

Detonate (de'to-nat), v.t pret. & pp. deto- 
nated; ppr. detonating. , [L, detom, deto- 
natum, to thunder down— de, and tono, to 
thunder.] In cheyn. to cause to explode; to 
burn or inflame with a sudden report. 
Detonate (de'td-nat), v.i. To explode; to 
bum with a sudden report; as, nitre deto- 
nates with sulphur. 

Detonating (de'to-niit-ing), p. and a. E.x- 
plodiug; inflaming with a sudden rep ort.— 
Detonating^ powders, or fuhninaiing pow- 
ders, certain chemical compounds, ‘ivhich, 
on being exposed to heat or suddenly struck, 
explode with aloud report, owing to one or 
more of the constituent parts suddenly as- 
suming the gaseous state. The chloride 
and iodide of nitrogen are very powerful 
detonating substances. The com- 
pounds of ammonia with silver 
and gold, fulminate of silver and 
of mercury, detonate by slight 
friction, by means of heat, elec- 
tricity, or sulphuric acid.— De^o- 
natimj tube, a .species of eudio- 
meter, being a stout glass tube 
used in chemical analysis for de- 
tonating gaseous bodies. It is 
/HJ}‘ K generally graduated into cente- : 
airaal parts, and perforated by 
two opposed wires for the pur- 
Detoiiating poSe of passing an electric sjjai'k 
Tube, through the gases which are in- 
troduced into it, and which are 
confined witliin it over mercury and water. 
Detonation (de-t5-na*slion), n. An explo- 
sion or sudden report made by the inflam- 
mation of certain combustible bodies, as 
fulminating gold. 

Detonator (de'td-nat-fir), n. That which 
detonates. 

Detonization (deT6-niz-a'*shon), n. The 
act of exploding, as certain combustible 
bodies. 

Detonise (de'to-niz), v.t pret. & pp, deio- 
nized; ppr. dfitenm'nfir. [See Detonate.] 
To cause to explode; to burn with an explo- 
sion; to calcine with detonation, 

Detonize (de'to-niz), v.i. To explode; to 
bui’n with a sudden report. 

deionizes with a consider- 
-'Bcnffreiy.'.':: 

Detorsion (de-tor'shon), n. Same as Detor- 
tio7i, ■ ■ 

Detort (de-tori'), v.t [L. detorqueo, detor- 
tum^de, intens., and torqneo, to twist.] 

To distort; to twist; to wrest; to pervert; 
to turn from the original or plain meaning. 

They , . . ha-va detorted texts of Scripture, 

. Bryden, 

Detortion (d§-tor'shon), n. A turning or 
wresting; perversion. 

Detour (de-toi-O, w. [Fr. ditour.] A turn- 
ing; a roundabout or circuitous "way; a cle- 
•viation from the direct or shortest path, 
road, or route. 

This is in fact saying tlie same thing, only with 
more and circumvolutions. Br. Tucker. 


This precipitate . . 
able noise. 


ch,,c/iain; Ah, Sc. loc/i; gjV*^; j, job; fi, Fr. to7i; ng, th, A/ien; th, t/iinj w, uug; wh, u'/tig; zh, asure.— See Key. 
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Detract (df^trakt'), v.t [L. detracto {ovdC’ 
treetu), ti> draw back from, to depremate— 
tie, ami tmclo, to draw, from tw/m, tnictxm, 
to draw-] L To take away from reputation 
or iiierit of, througliemx malice, or other 
motive; to defame; to disparage. 

That ralumnious critic . . 
£}€tyi^ciin)^ ivhat ial.)oriousli' we do. Draytenu 
Nor I with bitiniy verse, iiave 3'et 
Detracted \i\\y \\vssi^ //k/cc/. 

2. To take away; to withdraw, in a literal 
sense. 

The niuititiule of partners does detract nothing 
from each man's private shtwe. I^ayte. 

—Decri/, Depredate, Detract, Traduce. See 
niidcr bECEX'. . „ , , 

Detract (de-traktl v.t. To take away a 
part; hence, spediically, to takeaway repu- 
tation; to tlefaine: followed b.y/>*om. ‘ Be- 
trad f ram a lady's character.* Addison. 
Detractor (de-trakt'er;>, n. One who de- 
tracts fi'om tile reputation of another; a de- 
tractor, " Detraeters and malicious xvriters. ' 
North. 

Detractlngly (de-trakt'iug-li), adv. In a 
detracting niamier. 

Detraction (de-trak^shon), n. IL. detraotio, 
a drawing otf. See Detract.] l.f A with- 
drawing; a taking away. ' The detraction of 
eggs of the said wild-fmvl,' Bacon.~% The 
act of tJiking something from the reputation 
or worth of another, with the view to lessen 
liim in estimation; censure; a lessening of 
worth, the act of depreciating another from 
envy or malice. 

Black detraction will find faults where they are 
not. Massinger, 

SyN. Depreciation, disparagement, slander, 
calumny, aspersion, defamation, censure. 
Detractioust (de-trak''shns), a. Containing 
detraction; lessening reputation. 

Detractive (de-traJftlv), a. l. Having the 
(piality or power to take away. 'A detrac- 
tive plaister.* Knight.~2. Haiing the qua- 
lity, or tendency to lessen the worth or 
estimation. ‘An envious and detractive 
mlvQVsaiy.’ Bp. Morton. 

Detractiveness (de-trakt'iv-nes), n. Quality 
of being detractive. [Rare. 3 
Detractor (de-trakt‘er), n. 1. One who takes 
away or impairs the reputation of another 
injuriously; one who attempts to lessen the 
w’orth or honour of another.— 2. In anat. 
tlie name given to a muscle, the office of 
wiiich is to draw the part to which it is 
attached away from some other part.— S yn. 
Slanderer, calumniator, defamer, vilifler. 
Detractory (de-trak'to-ri), a. Depreciatory ; 
calumnious; defamatory by denial of desert. 

The; di'fmciory lye takes from a great man the 
reputation ihat justly belongs to him. Arbuthnoi. 

Detraetress (de-trakt'res), n. A female 
detractor; a censorious woman. 

Detrectt (de-trekt'), v. t. and f, [L. de- 
tredo. See Detract. ] To refuse. ‘To 
detred the battle. ’ Holinshed. 

Do mtdetrectj you know the authority is mine. 

B. yonson. 

Detrectationt (de-trekt-a'shon), n. The 
act of detrecting or refusing; a declining. 
Coclteram.y 

DetrimieatCde'tri-ment), n. (Ldletrimentimi, 
a rubbing off, loss, detriment, from detero, 
iletrUum, to rub off or down, to wear— de, 
down, and iero, to rub.] 1. loss; damage; 
injury; mischief; harm; diminution: a word 
of very general application; thus, we speak 
of detriment to interest, property, religion, 
morals, reputation, and to land or build- 
ings.— 2. A charge made upon barristers and 
students for repair of damages on the rooms 
tliey occupy.— 3. In her. wane; eclipse,— 
SVN. Injury, loss, damage, disadv<antagc, 

. prejudice, hurt, mischief, harm. 

Detriment (de'tri-ment), v.t To injure; tc 
make worse; to hurt, ‘Others might be 
detrimented thereby.' Fuller. 

Detrimental (de-tri-menral), a. Injurious; 
hurtful; causing loss or damage. ‘ Rather 
unseemly . . . than materially detrimental 
: to its strength.* Burke. — Syn. Injurious, 
hurtful, prejudicial disadvantageous, mis- 
chievous, peniicious. 

Detrimental (de-tri~ment''alX n. A lover 
who, owing to his poverty, is ineligible as a 
husband; one who professes to pay attention 
to a lady without serious intentions of mar- 
riage. [Genteel slang.] 

Perhaps, Mr, Speaker, you don’t happen to know 
what .a detrimental is. He is a person who pays 
great attention to a young lady without any serious 
intentions, and thereby discourages the intentions of 
others. Auierem Herbert. 


Detrimentalness (de-tri-ment'al-nes). 
Quality of being detrimental. [Rare. ] 
Detrltal (de-trit'al), a. Of or pertaining to 
detritus; composed of detritus, or partaking 
of the nature of detritus; as, detrital matter. 
--^jbetrital rocks, the name given to such 
rocks as appear to have been derived from 
pre-existing solid mineral matter by some 
abrading power. 

Detrite (de-trito, a. Worn out. Clarke. 
Detrition (de-tri'shon), n. [L. detero. See 
Detriment.] A wearing off; the act of 
wearing away. 

Detritus (de-trit'us), n. [L. detritus, worn, 
pp, of detero, to wear. See Detriment.] 
1. In geoL a mass of substances worn off or 
detached from solid bodies by attrition; 
chsintegrated materials of rocks; as, diluvial 
detritus. Detritus may consist of clay, sand, 
gravel, rubbiy fragments, or any admixture 
of these, according to the nature of the 
rocks, the disintegrating agent, and the 
amount of attrition to which the rocks have 
been subjected.— 2. 3Iet. waste; disinte- 
grated material. ‘Words w’hich have thus for 
ages preserved their exact form in the mass 
of detritus of which modern languages are 
composed.' Farrar. 

De trop (de tro). [Rr., too much, too many.] 
Not wanted: a term applied to a person 
whose presence is inconvenient; as, I foimd 
I w’as de trop, and retired accordingly. 
Detrude (de-trdd'), v.t. pret, & pp. detruded; 
ppr. detruding. [L. detrudo, to pu.sh or 
tlirust down— de, down, and trudo, to thi’ust. ] 
To thrust down ; to push down xvith force; 
to force into, or as into, a lower place or 
sphere. ‘Detruded down to hell' Sir J. 
Davies. 

Philosophers are of opinion that the souls of men 
may, for their miscamages, be detruded into the 
bodies of beasts. Locl:e. 

It (envy) leads him into the very condition of 
devils, to be detruded Heaven for his mere pride and 
malice, Feltham. 

Detruncate (de-truiig'lcat), v.t pret. & pp. 
detruncated; ppr. detruncating. [L. detrunco, 
to lop or cut off, to behead— dc, and tninco, 
to maim, to shorten by cutting off, tnmeus, 
cut short. See Trunk.] To cut off; to lop; 
to shorten by cutting. 

DetruucatiOE (de-trung-ka'slion), n. The 
act of cutting off, 

Detrusion (dS-trb'zhon), u. [See Detrupe.] 
The act of thrusting or driving down. — 
Force of detrusion, in meek, the strain to 
which a body, as a beam, is subjected w'hen 
it is compressed in a direction perpendicular 
to the length of the fibres, the points of 
support being very near and on opposite 
sides of the place at which the force is ap- 
plied. 

Dettet (detO, Debt. 

Detteless t a. Free from debt. Chaucer. 
Detumescencet (de-tu-mes'sens), n. [L. de, 
priv. , and tumesco, inceptive from tumeo, to 
swell,] Diminution of swelling. Cudworth. 
Deturb t (de-t6rb'), v. t To throw into con- 
fusion; to throw down with violence. 

As soon may the walls of heaven be scaled and thy 
throne deturbed as he can be foiled that Is defenced 
with thy power, Bp. Hail. 

Beturnt (de-t6rn0, v.t. To turn away or 
aside; to divert, ‘While the sober aspect 
and severity of bare precepts deturn many 
from lending a pleased ear to the wholesome 
doctrine, iT. 

Deturpate (de-t6r'pat), v.t. [L. deturpo, 
detu.rpatumi to disfigure- dc, and turpo, 
from turpis, foul. ] To defile. [Rare. ] 

Errors, superstitions, here.sies, and impieties, which 
had deturpated the face of the Church. 

Jer. Taylor. 

Deturpation (de-tSrp-a'shon), n. The act 
of defiling or corrupting; a corruption. ‘ Cor- 
rections and deturpations, and mistakes of 
transcribers.' Jer. Taylor. 

Deuce (dus), n. [Fr. deux, two.l Two; a 
card or die with two spots ; a throw at dice 
which turns up the two. 

Deuce, Deuse (dus), n. [Explained by some 
as simply an altered form of L. dem, God, 
the word deus, borrowed from French usage, 
being formerly used as an interjection. 
Others derive it from L.G. dxms, Gr daus, 
used similarly, and believe that it is the 
same word as the, preceding, the throw of 
the deuce or two at dice beng iinluckiy.] 
The devil; perdition: used only in exclama- 
tory or inter jecfcioual phrases without the 
article or with the definite article; as, go 
to t/ic deuce deuce take you I 
It was the prettiest prologue as he wrote it; 

Well, the deuce xAce me if I ha’u’t forgot it. 

Congreve. 


Fate, far, fat, fjill; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 
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Deuce-ace (dus'as), n. A throw of two dice, 
one of which turns up one and the otlier two. 

Moth. Then, I am sure, j'ou know how much the 
gross sum of deuce-ace amounts to. 

It doth amount to one more than two. 

Moth. WJiich the base vulgar do call three. Shnk. 

Deuced, Deused (dus'ed), «. Devilish; ex- 
cessive; confounded; often used adverbially. 
fColloq.] 

It’ll be a unpleasant thing if she takes it 

into her head to let out when those fellows are here. 

Dickens. 

Deucedly, Deusedly (dus'ed-li), adv. Devil- 
ishly; confoundedly. [Colloq,] 

Deused, a. See Deuced, 
Deutero-cauonical (du't6-r6-ka-non'Tk-al), 
a. [Gr. deuteros, second, and E. cmionical] 
A term applied to those books of Scripture 
that wei’e admitted into the ctuion after the 
rest. 

Deuterogamist (du-t6r-og'a-miBt), n. One 
who maiTies a second time. 

Deuterogamy (du-t6r-og'a-nii), u. [Gr, 
deutei^os, second, and gainos, marriage.} A 
second marriage after the death of the first 
husband or wile. 

You here see that unfortunate divine who has so 
long, and it would ill become me to sjiy, successfully 
fovight against the deuterogamy of the age. 

Goldsmith. 

Deuteronomy (du-ter-on'o-mi), n. [Gr. 
deuteros, second, and ugjhos, law.] The 
second law or second statement of the law; 
the name given to the fifth book of the Pen- 
tateuch. 

Deuteropathia, Deuteropathy (du'tsr-o- 
pa"thi-a, du-t6r-op'a-thiX n. [Gr. deuteroSy 
second, and pathos, suffering, feeling.] In 
7ned. a secondary disease or sympathetic 
affection of one part with another, as of 
headache from an overloaded stomach. 
Deuteropathic (du't6r-0'pa"thik), a. Per- 
taining to deuteropathy. 

Deuteroscopy (du-ter-os'ko-pi), n. [Gr. 
£Z(3^^^fi^’o5,second,andtS•74:oped,tosee.] 1. Second 
sight. [Rare.] 

I felt by anticipation the horrors of the Highland 
seers, whom their gift of compels to 

witness things unmeet for mortal eyes. 

Sir IF. Scott. 

2. The second view, or that xvhich is seen 
upon a second view; the meaning beyond 
the literal sense; second intention. ‘Not 
attaining the deuteroscopy or second inten- 
tion of the words.' Sir T. Browne. [Rare.} 
Deuterozooid. (dfPtSr-o-zo^oid), 71. [Gr. deu- 
teros, second, zo07i, an animal, and eidos, re- 
semblance.} A term given to a zooid pro- 
duced by gemmation from a zooid. 
Deuthydroguret, Deutohydroguret (dut- 
hi-drog'u-ret, duT6-lii-drog"u-ret), n. In 
e/tem. an old term for a compound of two 
equivalents of hydrogen with erne of .some 
other element. 

Deutoplasm (du'to-plazm), n. In biol. a 
term applied by the younger Van Benetlen 
to that portion of the yolk of ova which 
furnishes materials for the nourishment of 
the embryo and its accessories (the proto- 
plasm). 

Deutoxide, Deutoxyde (du-toksTd), 7i. [Gr. 
deutex'os, second, and E, oxide.} In chem. 
a term formerly employed to denote a com- 
pound containing two atoms of oxygen to 
one or more of a metal; as, the deutoxide of 
copper; tlie deutoxide of mercury, Arc. 
Devall (de-vaF), v.t [Probably from 0. Fr. 
defalUr, Mod. Fr. d^faillir, to fail] To in- 
termit; to cease. [Scotch.] 

Devall (de-vfiP), «. Stop; cessation; inter- 
mission; as, it rained ten days without de- 
vall. [Scotch.] 

Devaporatiou (de-va'per-a"slion), 71. [De, 
and L. vapo^^atio.} The cliange of vapour 
into water, as in the formation of rain. : 
Devast t (de-vastQ, v.t. [L. devasto. See 
Devastate.] To lay waste; to devastate. 
‘The tliirty years’ war that devasted Ger- 
many.’ Bolinghroke. 

Devastate (de'vas-tat), v.t pret. & pp. de- 
vastated; ppr. devastating. [L. devasto, de- 
vastatum, to lay waste— de, intens., and 
vasto, to waste; Fr. devaster. See Waste.], 
Tolayxvaste; to ravage; to desolate.— S yn, 

To waste, ravage, desolate, harrj', pillage, 
plunder. 

Devastation (de-vas-ta'shon), 71. [.L. devm- 
tatio, from derasto, devastaiimi. See Devas- 
tate.] 1 . The act of devastating, or the 
state of being devastated ; waste ; ravage 
havoc; desolation. 

Even now' the rfirwtrj'/'«r*'£3« is begun. 

And half the business of destruction done. 

: Goldsmith. 

2 . In law, waste of the goods of a deceased 
person by an executor or administrator.— 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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SyN. Besolatiaii, ravage, waste, liavoc, de- 
struction, ruin, overthrow. 

Devastavit (de-vas-taVit), n. [L., he has 
w'asted. J In law, the waste or misapplica- 
tion of the assests of a deceased person com- 
mitted by an executor. 

Deve,t a. Deaf. Chmieer. 

Bevel, Devle (dev'el, devl), n. A very hard 
blow. [Scotch.] 

Death’s gien the lodge ait unco 

Tam Samson’.s dead. Burns. 

BeveliE (de've-lin), n. The swift (C^yjpsehti- 
Apus). See D33VILING. [Pro v. English.] 
Develop (de-vePup), v.L [Er. iUvelo2Jper, 
0. Er. desveloper, desvoleper, from prefix 
des, L. dis, apart, and, according to Skeat, a 
Tent, verb=O.E. wlap%)e, E. im'wp; similarly 
&melop.’\ 1. To rmcover j to unfold ; to Jay 
open; to disclose or make known something 
concealed or withheld from notice; to un- 
ravel; as, the general began to develop the 
plan of his operations; to develop a plot, 

Thesie serve to its tenets, MUncr. 

% In 2 'iliQtog. to cause to become visible; to 
make use of some of the various processes 
employed to bring out the previously in- 
visible or dimly visible image on the plate. 
See Development.— 3. In hiol to impart the 
impulse or power to organized matter, 
which enables it to go through the process 
of natural evolution from an embryo state or 
previous stage to that, or towards that, in 
which the original idea is fully exhibited.— 
A. Ill math, to change the form of, as of an 
algebraic e.xpression, by performing certain 
operations on it, but without altering its 
value.— S yn, To uncover, unfold, disclose, 
exhi})it, unravel, disentangle. 

Develop (de-vePup), v.i. 1. To advance 
from one stage to another by a process of 
natural or inherent evolution; as, tlie mind 
develops from year to year; sijecifically, in 
hiol. to go through a process of gradual 
evolution, passing from the lowest stage 
through others of greater maturity towards 
the perfect or finished state; as, the foetus 
develops in the womb; the develops into 
the plant. 

Eecausc not poets enough to understand 

That life develops from within, E. B. Bromnin^. 

% To be formed by natural growth; to be 
evolv’ed; to proceed or come forth naturally 
from some vivifying source; as, the flower 
develops from the bud. ■— 3. To become visible; 
to show itself; as, his schemes developed at 
length; specifically, in to become 
visible, as a picture does when undergoing 
the process of develoiiment. See Develop- 
ment. 

Developable (de-vePup-a-bl) a. That may 
tlevelop or be developed. 

Developed (de-vePupt), pp. 1. Unfolded; 
laid open; disclosed. —2. In her. unfurled, 
as colours flying. 

Developer (de-vePxip-6r), n. One who de- 
velops or unfolds. 

Development (de-vePup-ment), n. l. An 
unfolding; the discovering of something 
secret or withheld from the knowledge of 
others; disclosure; full exhibition; the nn- 
ravelliug of a plot,— 2. In vuith. a term 
in frequent use to denote the transforma- 
tion of any function into the form of a series; 
also, the process by which any mathematical 
expression is changed into another of equiv- 
alent value or meaning and of more expand- 
ed form.— 3. The exhibition of new features; 
gradual growth or advancement through 
progressive changes. ‘ A new developpient of 
imagination, taste, and poetry.’ Channing. 

Can we conceive of a period of iiuman develop- 
vieui nt which religion is the worship of the beauti- 
ful? Dr.Caird. 

4. Specifically, the term used to express the or- 
ganic changes which take place in animal and 
vegetable bodies, from their embryo state 
nntil tjhey ai-rive at maturity.— 5, Inpihotog. 
the process following exposure, by which the 
image on the plate is rendered visible by the 
precipitation of newmaterial on that portion 
of the sensitive surface which has been acted 
on by light. The material deposited varies 
with the nature of the process. In the da- 
guerreotype process it is mercury; in the 
negative processes with the salts of silver, it 
is silver combined with organic matter; while 
in the chrysotype process it is gold.— Berei;- 
O’pment theory, (a) in theol. the theory that 
man’s conception of his relations to the in- 
finite is progressive but never complete. The 
supporters of this theory are divided into two 
chief sections, one holding that the.se rela- 
tions are completely embodied in the Holy 
Scriptures, hut that our appreciation of 


scriptural truth varies in every age, advanc- 
ing or retrograding in aecordance with the 
advance or retrogression of the general iri- 
telligeiice, while it may be increased by ap- 
propriation from the coiitribution.s to scrip- 
tural elucidation made at various times. 
The other section maintains that Scripture is 
merely the expression of the highest convic- 
tions of man’s relations to the infinite and 
his consequent duties, attained at the date 
of its enunciation, aud consequently that 
neither Scripture nor any other embodiment 
of religious belief can adequately express 
the conceptions of succeeding ages, (h) In 
hiol. the theory that plants aiid animals are 
capable of advancing, in successive genera- 
tions, and through an infinite variety of 
stages, from a lower to a higher state of ex- 
istence, and that the more highly organized 
forms at present existing are not the result 
of special creations, but are the descendants 
of lower forms. See Evolution. —Syn. 
Unfolding, unravelling, disentanglement, 
growth, increase, evolution, progress. 
Developmental (cle-vel'up-iuent-al), a. Per- 
taining to development; formed or charac- 
terized by development; as, the develop- 
mental power of a germ. 

Devenustate t (de-vCMuisTiit), v.t [L. de, 
and venustas, beauty.] To deprive of beauty 
or grace. 

Devergence, Devergency (de-verj'ens, de- 
verj''en-si3, n. Same as Divergence. 

Devest (de-vest'), v.t. [O.Er. devestir—de, 
and vestir, to clothe, L. vestio, from vestis, a 
vest, a garment.] 1. To divest (which see). 

2. In law, to alienate, as title or right. 
[Almost invariably written Divest, except in 
the legal sense.] 

Devest (de-vest'), v.i. In law, to be lost or 
alienated, as a title or an estate. 

Devext (de'veks), a. [L. devexus, .sloping, 
from deveho, devexum, to carry down— de, 
down, and veho, to carry.] Pending down. 
Bailey. 

Devex,t Devexityt (de-veks', de-veks'i-ti), 
n. A bending or sloping down; incurvation 
dowiwards. ‘The world’s devex.' May. 

‘ The Heaven’s ’ Sir J. Davies. 

Devexa (de-%’^eks'a), n.pl. A family of ru- 
minants, of which the girafl’e is the only liv- 
ing representative. 

Devi (de'vi), n. See Durga. 

Deviant,! a. Deviating. Chaucer. 

Deviate (de'vi-at), v.i. pret. & pp. deviated; 
ppr. deviating. [L. devio, deviatum, to turn 
from the straight road, from devius, out of 
the way— de, from, and wq way.] 1. To 
turn aside or wander from the common or 
right way, course, or line, eitlier in a literal 
or figurative sense; to err; to swerve; as, to 
deviate from the common track or path, or 
from a true course. ‘To deviate from the 
truth,’ Worcester. 

There nature and here wanders will. 

Pope. 

Syn. To swerve, stray, wander, digress, de- 
part, diverge, differ, vary, err. 

Deviate (de'vi-at), v.t. To cau.se to deviate. 

‘To deviate a needle.’ J. D. Forbes. 
Deviation (de-vi-a'shon), n. i. A wandering 
or turning aside from the right way, course, 
or line.— 2. Variation from a common or 
established rule, from a certain standard, or 
from analogy. 

Having once surveyed the true and proper natural 
alphabet, we may easily discover the deviaiions fraio. 
it. Holder, 

3. A wandering from the path of duty; want 
of confonnity to the rules prescribed by G-od; 
error; sin; obliquity of conduct. 

Worthy persons if inadvertently drawn into a d^i- 
aiion, will endeavour instantly to recover their lost 
ground. Richardson. 

4. In com. the voluntary departure of a 
ship without necessity from the regular and 
usual course of the specific voyage insured. 
This discharges the underwriters from their 
responsibility. —DeuiaiJton. o/ a falling body, 
that deviation from .the perpendicular line 
of descent which falling bodies experience 
in their descent, in consequence of the rota- 
tion of the earth on its Deviation of 
the compass, the deviation of a ship’s com- 
pass from the true magnetic meridian, 
caused by the near presence of iron. In 
iron ships the amount of deviation depends 
upon the direction, with regard to the mag- 
netic meridian, in which tlie ship lay when 
being built. It is least when the ship has 
been built ‘with her head south, Annour- 

S ' ■ id ships should be plated '^vith their 
in a different direction from that in 
which they lay >vhen built. The mode now 


generally employed to correct deviation is 
by introducing on board ship masses of iron 
and magnets to exactly neutralize the ac- 
tion of the ship’s magnetism. Compasses 
are sometimes carried on masts in iron 
vessels as a means of removing them from 
the disturbing influence of the iron of the 
hull. In this po.sition they seiwe as stan- 
dards of comparison for the binnacle corn- 
pass, Wooden ships are also affected, though 
ill a far less degree, by the direction in which 
they lie when building. 

De'vlce (de-vIs'), u. [Fr. deviser. It. divisare, 
to think, imagine, devise; lit to aiTunge 
one’s thoughts by separating or distinguish- 
ing betweeli them, from L. divido, divmini, 
to divide— d'i for dis, asunder, and video, 
visum, to see.] 1. That whicli is formed by 
design or invented; scheme; artificial con- 
trivance; stratagem; iiroject: sometimes in 
a good sense, more generally in a bad sense, 
as artifices are usually employed for bad 
purposes. 

His device is against Babylon, to destroy it, 

Jer, li, ri. 

He disappointeth the of the crafty. 

Job V. IS. 

Tliey imagined a mischievous device. Ps. xxi. ii. 
2. Invention ; genius ; faculty of devising. 
‘Full of noble dcrice.’ /S'/mfc.— 3. Anything 
fancifully conceived, as a picture, pattern, 
piece of embroidery, cut or ornament of a 
garment, and the like. 

This device was sent me by a nun. Shak. 

4. An emblem intended to represent a fa- 
mily, penson, action, or quality, with a suit- 
able motto: used in painting, sculpture, 
and heraldry. It generally coiiaists in a me- 



I, Device of Henry VII, (Westminster Abbey). 
2, Device of Anne Boleyu. 


I tapliorical similitude between the things re- 
presenting and repi'esented, as the figure of 
a plough represenfcing agriculture. Hence— 

5. The motto attached to, or suited for, 
such an emblem. 

A youth, who bore, *mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange nSrz'ibf’, 

Excelsior ! LongfeUo’to, 

6. t A Spectacle; a show, ‘Masques and 
devices welcome.’ Beau. & FI. — Syn. Con- 
trivance, invention, design, scheme, project, 
stotagem, emblem, motto, 

Bevicefoi (de-vls'ful). a. Full of, or per- 
taining to, devices. ‘ Deviceful art.' Spen-^ 
ser. [Rare,] 

To tell the glory of the feast that day, 

The goodly service j the devictfulslglxt?,,- 
The bridegroom’s state, the bride’s most rich army. 

Spen.ver. 

Devicefully (de-vis'fnl-li), adv. In a man- 
ner cmiously contrived. [Rare.] . 

De'Vil (fie'vil), n. [A. Sax. dedfol, from L. dia- 
holus, Hr, diaholos. tlie accuser, from dla- 
hallo, to accuse, 1 1. In theol. an evil spirit, 
or being; specifically, the evil one, repre- 
sented in Scripture as the traducei-, father 
of lies, tempter, &c,, aud referred to under 
the names Satan, Lucifer, Beliab Apollyon, 
Abaddon, the Man of Sin, the Adversai% 
&c. ‘ V exed with a devil’ Mat. xxv. 22. 

Ye are of your father the Jn. viii. 44, 

2. A very wicked person; a traitor. . 

Have I not chosen you twelve? and one of you is a 
devzD Jn. vi.io. 

3. Any great evil. 

A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 

But to be tax’d, and beaten, is the devil. 

Granville. 

4. All expletive expressing wonder, vexa- 
tion, &o. 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare { 
But wonder how the devil they got there. Pope. 

6. An idol or false god, Lev. xvii. T; 2 Chr. 
xi. 15.— 6. The name popularly given in Tas- 
mania to a njarsupial animal {Dmyurus ur- 
sinus)oi great ferocity. See Dasyurus.— 

7. A printer's errand-hoy. Formerly, the 
boy who took the printed sheets from tlie 
tympan of the press. 


ch, c/iain; eh. Sc. locA; g, ^ 0 ; Liob; Fr. ton; ng,'sin^; th, t/ten; th, f/iin; w, wig; wh, wAig; zli, azure.— See Key, 
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DEVOLVE 


They »io i;ni»aioiity so hla.-k and jl!*;.?’’ 

hdvestfj;it the workuniii da jucosciy call 

’I'he inacliino through wliij’h cotton (jr wool 
is first padSfcil to prepare it for the earding 
juacliiiKJii; uteuziug juachiiie; a iniichiiie for 
cutting up ragH and old cloth into flock and 
for other purposes. —9. In cookerj/, n d^sii, as 
a hone witli aouie meat on it, grilled with 
Cayenne pepper. “-To plitp the devilivitk, to 
rnui; to destroy; to molest or hurt ex- 
tremely. Shuh.-~To gim the devil his due, 
to di> justied to the devil or a had man; to 
call a mail, especially a man of had clmr- 
neter, no worse than he is; to give him credit 
for any good there is in him. give the 
devil his due, John Calvin was a great man. 
B]h BerkAcg.—To go to the devil, to go to 
ruin.' as, he is going to the devils his affairs 
are going to the devil—Go to the devilj Go 
about your iinsines-s, wiiich, for all I care, 
may he to the evil onel—The devil to pag. 
This phrase has its origin in a nautical 
phrase, ‘ the devil to pag, and no pitch hot, 
tile devil being a certain seam so called from 
its awkwardness to caulk. 

DevH de'vil), n.t pret. vfc pp. devilled; ppr. 
devilling. 1. To makedevilish, or like a devil; 

2. To pepper or season excessively and broil : 
a term used in cookery. * A devilled leg 
of turkey/ If. jTrytwy.— 3. To cut up, cloth 
or rags, by an instnmient called a devil 
Devil-lDird (de'viLb^rd), n. Thename some- 
times applied to the members of the genus 
Dicrurus, natives of India. 

Devilet (de'vil-et), n. A little devil; a 
devilkin. [Eared 

Devil -flsh ( de'vil-fisli), n. The popular 
name of a large species of ray, the Lophius 
piseatomis, otherwise called the American 
angler, lishing-frog, sea-devil, toad-fish, &c. 
See ANGLEii, 

Deviling (de' vil-ing), n. 1. 1 A young or little 
devil. Jkwii. (b i'V.— 2. The swift (a bird). 
Devllisii (de^vil-ish), a. l. Partaking of the 
gualitios of the devil; pertaining to the 
devil; (liaholieal; very evil and mischievous; 
malicious; iis, ii devil ish scheme. * Devilish 
wickedness.' Sir F. Sklmy.~-% Excessive; 
enormous / also extremely, very : a vulgar 
intensive. /A iienfZM cheat/ ^dddison.— 
Syn. Diabolical, infernal, hellish, safcanic, 
wicked, malicious. 

Devilishly (de'vil-ish-li), adn. 1. In a manner 
suiting the devil; diabolically ; wickedly. — 

'2. Greatly; excessively: in a vulgar sense. 
Devilishness (de'yil-ish-nes), 'U. The quali- 
ties of the devil, ' The devilislmess of tlieir 
temper,' Edwards. : 

Devllism t (de'vil-izm)^:?^. The state of devils ; 
diabolical wickedness. 'Kot heresy, but 
deviltsm.' Bp. Dali, 

Devilizet (de'vil-iz), n.f. To place among 
devils. 

Hf tluit would deiiy a saint should wrong him as 
much as ho that wauid aSwjViki? him. Bp. Hall. 

DevEldri (deVil-kin), n, A little devil. 
Devilled (do'vild), p. and a. Peppered exces- 
sively; as, dor chicken ;fica'f71<jcnddneys. 
Devll-iaay-cgtre (deMl-ma-knr), a. EoUick- 
iiig; reckle.ss. [Slang.] 

He was a mighty free-and-easy, roving/afct'ff-wa^- 
oiresortof person, vvasmyuhcle, gentlemen. Dickens, 
Devttaieilt (deMl-ment), n. Trickery; rogu- 
jfihness; devilry; prank; sport: often used 
in a ludicrous sense without necessarily im- 
plying malice ; as, he did it out of mere 
devilment 

TJiis is our ward, om* pretty Rose— brought her up 
to town to see all the and things. Mortm. 

Devilry (cleMl-ri), w. Devilment; extreme 
wickedness; wicked mischief. ‘Stark de- 
vilvy' Moore. 

But better this honest simplicity than the devilries 
of the Faust of Goethe. Ha«liit. 

Devil’s Advocate (de'vilz ad'vo-kat), 71. In 
the if. Oath. Oh. a person appointed to raise 
doubts against tlie claims of a candidate for 
canonization. See ADVocArus Diaboli. 
Ddvil’s-bit (de'viiz-bit), n. The common 
name of a species of scabious (Soabiosa 
suceisa), nat. order Dipsacem. It has heads 
of blue flowers nearly globular, and a fleshy 
root, which is as it were .-cut or bitten off 
abruptly. It flower.s from June to October, 
amu 13 common in meadows and pastures. 
The devil is said to have bit its root out of 
envy because it possessed so many virtues 
was so beneficial to mankind — wlience 
the name. It is said to yield a green dye, 
sufficiently astringent for tanning. 
Devil's Coach-horse (de'vilz koch'hors), n. 
IJie popular name of a large species of beetle 
(Oegputi olem), belonging to the tribe Bra- 


chelytra, of pentainerons Goleoptera, com- 
mon in this country. It has tlie habit of 
turning up the end of its body when alarmed 
or irritated. When it assumes this attitude, 
standing its ground defiantly with open 
jaws and elevated tail, it presents a most 
diaimlical appearance, whence the poimlar 
name. , 

Devil’s Darning-needle (de'vilz darnbng- 
ned'l), n. The popular name in tlie United 
States of various species of tlie dragon-fly, 
so called from their long cyliiicMcal bodies 
resembling needles, 

DevlFs-dung (de'vilz-dung), 71 . The old 
pharmaceutical name of asafetida. 
Devn’s-dust (de'vilz-dust), n. The name 
given to flock made by tlie machine called 
the devil out of old woollen materials; 
shoddy. 

Devil’s-guts (de'vilz-guts), n. The lesser 
dodder, or Ouscuta Epithymum, nat. order 
Convolvulaceie, a plant which is parasitic 
on furze, heath, thyme, and other plants. 
DevDship (de'vil-ship), 71 . The person or 
character of a devil: a ludicrous title of 
address, on type of lordship, to the devil. 
Cowley. 

Devil's Own (de'vilz on), 71 . 1. A name 
given by General Pieton to the 88th Eegi- 
ment from their bravery in the field and 
disorder in the camp.— 2. The title humor- 
ously or sarcastically applied to the volun- 
teer corps of the Inns of Court from the 
members being lawyers. 

Deviltry (de'vil-tri), n. Diabolical act; 
mischief; devilry. [Low.] 

DevU-Worship (de'vil-wer-ship), n. The 
worship paid to the devil, an e^dl spirit, a 
malignant deity, or the personified evil prin- 
ciple in natm'e, by many of the primitive 
tribes of Asia, Africa, and America, under 
the asisumption that the good deity does not 
troulile himself about tlie world, or that the 
powers of evil are as mighty as the powers 
of good, and have in consequence to be 
bribed and reconciled. 

Devil-worsliliiper (cle'vil-wuriship-per), n. 
One who worships a devil, a malignant deity, 
or evil spirit. 

Devilling, t n. Divination. Chaucer. 
Devious (de'vi-us), a. [L. devius—de, and 
wa, way,] 1. Out of the common way or 
track; as, a dertows course. ‘The devious 
paths where wanton fancy leads. ' Rowe.-^ 

2. following circuitous or winding paths; 
rambling. 

To bless the wildly rftfwzbz/jrmornjng walk. Thomson. 

3. Erring; going astray from rectitude or the 
divine precepts. 

Fell here and there through the branches a tremu- 
lous gleam of the moonlight. 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and 
devious spirit, Lmg/ellow. 

Syn. Circuitous, roundabout, erratic, rov- 
ing, rambling, erring, straying. 

De^ously (de'yi-us-li), adv. In a devious 
manner. 

Deviousuess (de'vi-us-nes), n. Depai*ture 
from a regular course; wandering. 
Devirginate (de-verijin-at), v.t pret. <fe pp. 
devirginated; ppr. devirginating. [L.L. de- 
vvrgino, deuirgfDiatuw, to deflower,] To de- 
prive of virginity; to deflour. Sdndys. 
Devirginate ]• (de-v6r'jin-ab), p. and a. De- 
prived of virginity. ‘ Fair Hero, left devir- 
ginate.’ Chapman tt Marlowe. 
Devirgdnation (de-verijin-a"shoii), n. De- 
privation of virginity. Feltham. 

Devisable (de-viz'a-bl), a, [See the verb,] 

1. That may be bequeathed or given by 
will. — 2. That can be invented or contrived. 
Devise (de-viz'), v. t. pret. <& pp. devised; ppr. 
devising. [Fr. deviser, to tafle or interchange 
thoughts; It. tim'mrc, to think, divide, or 
share, from L. divisus, divido. See Device.] 

1. To invent; to contrive; to form in the mind 
by new combinations of ideas, new applica- 
tions of principles, or new arrangement of 
parts; to strike out by thought; to plan; to 
scheme; to project; to excogitate; to com- 
pose; as, to devise an engine or machine; to 
devise 0 . new mode of writing; to derise a 
plan of defence; to devise arguments; ^De- 
vising their own daughter's death. ’ Tenny- 
son. 

To devise curious works, to work in gold and silver. 

Ex. XXXV, 32, 

For thirty pence he (Judas) did my death devise. 

Who .at three hundred did the ointment prize. 

_ T- , ' G. Herbert. 

2 . in taw, to give or bequeath by will, as 
land or other real estate. 

Wa.s it ever intended that the king could empower 
Ills subjects to rftfj'j'fj't; their freeholds or to levy fines 
of their entailed lands? JHallam. 


3. t To think of; to guess at. Spenser. ■— 

4. tTo plan or scheme for; to purpose to 
obtain. 

Fools they therefore are. 

Which fortunes do by vows Spenser. 

5. t To direct; to order. Chaucei'. —BrN. To 
invent, contrive, excogitate, plan, scheme, 
concoct, mature, bequeath. 

Devise (de-viz/), v.i. To consider; to con- 
trive; to a plan; to form a scheme; to 
excogitate. 

Devise how you will use him when he comes, Shak, 

Formerly followed by of. ‘ Let us dmise of 
ease. ’ Spenser. 

Devise (de-vi?/), n. [See Devise, v.t] 1. Pri- 
marily, a dividing or division ; hence, the 
act of bequeathing by will; the act of giving 
or distributing real estate by a testator.— 
2 . A will or testament.— 3. A share of estate 
bequeathed.— 4. t Contrivance ; scheme in- 
vented; device; hence, direction, in accord- 
ance with plan devised. ‘ W e wol ben reuled 
at his dmVe. ’ Chaucer. 

Devisee (de-vi-ze'), n. The person to whom 
a devise is made; one to whom real estate is 
bequeathed. 

Deviser (de-viz'er), n. One who contrives or 
invents; a contriver; an inventor. 

Devisor (de-viz'6r), n. One who gives by 
will; one who bequeaths lands or tenements. 
Devltable f ( de ' vit - a - bl ) , a. [L. devito, 
devitatum, to avoid— de, and vito, to shun, 
avoid.] Avoidable. Eadcy, 

Devitalize (de-vFtaHz), r.f. To deprive of 
vitality; to take away life from, Bee extract 
under De VIVE. 

Devitationt (de~vit-a'shon), 71 . [L. devUatio. 
See Devitable.] An escaping, Bailey. 
DevitrtacatiorL(de-vftri-ii-kiV'shon),n. [Pre- 
fix de, priv., and vitrification.] The act of 
depriving gdass of its transparency and con- 
verting itjrinto a gray opaque substance. 
Devitrify (de-vi'tri-fi), pret. & pp, devit- 
rified; ppr, devitrifyvng. To deprive of 
lustre and transparency; to deprive of the 
character or appearance of glass. 

Devive (de-viv'), v. t [L. de, priv., and vivus, 
living,] To deprive of life; to render inert 
or unconscious. 

Prof, Owen has remarked that ‘ there are organisms 
which we can devitalis:e and revitalize, devive and 
revive many times.* Beale. 

Devocationt (de-v6-ka'siion), 71. [Ij, devo- 
catio, from devoco, devocaturn, to call down, 
off, or away— de, down, and voco, to call.] A 
calling away; seduction. ‘ Flattering dero- 
cations.’ Bally well. 

Devoid (de-void'), a. [De and void. Bee 
Void.] 1 . 1 Void; empty; vacant: applied to 
place, 

3 awoke, and found her place Spenser. 

2. Destitute; not possessing; as, devoid of 
understanding. 

Her life was beast-like and devoid of pity. S/tak. 
Devoir (de-vwar'), n. [Fr., from L. deheo, 
dehere, to owe.] Service or duty; hence, an 
act of civility or respect; respectful notice 
due to another; as, we paid our devoirs to 
the queen, or to the ladies. 

Madam, if any service or devoir 

Of a poor errant knight may right your wrongs, 

Command it. Bean, dr 'Fl. 

Devolute t (tle-v6-lut'), ut To devolve. 

Government was devaluted and brought into the 
priests’ hands. Fo,xe. 

Devolution (de-v6-lu'shon), 71. [L.L. devo- 
lutio, from L. devolvo, devolutiim, to roll 
dow'n. See Devolve.] 1. The act of roll- 
ing down. ‘ The of earth upon 

the valleys.' IVoodivard.— 2. The act of 
devolving, transferring, or handing over; 
removal from one person to another; a 
passing or falling upon a successor. 

There never was any devolution to rulers by the 
people of the power to govern them. Broup’hdm. 

3. In Scots law, v. term sometimes applied to 
the reference made by two or more arbiters 
who differ in opinion to an oversman or 
umpire to determine the difference; also* 
the falling of a purchase made under articles 
of roup to the next highest offerer, on the 
failure of the highest bidder to find caution 
for payment of the price within the time 
limited by the articles. 

Devolve (de-volv'), v.t pret. & pp. devolved; 
ppr. devolvmg. [L. devolvo— ac, and volvo, 
to roll.] 1. To roll down. 

Every headlong stream 

Devolves his winding waters to the mvaix. A ke7t5ide, 

2. To move from one person to another; to 
deliver over, or from, one possessor to a 
successor. 

Upon the Duke of Ormond the king had wholly 


Fate, far, fat, fjill; me, met, h6r; jiine, pin; note, not, indve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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lievohied tlie care and disposition of all affairs in Ire- 
land. Sir W. TemJ>le. 

Devolve (de-volvO, To roll clown; 

hence, to pass from one to another; to fall 
by succession from one possessor to his 
successor. ‘ Streams that had devolved into 
the rivers below.' Lord. 

Upon ministers, therefore, devalued the entire 
burden of public affairs. Sir Erskine May. 

His estate fesaid to have been fifteen hundred a 
year, which by his death devolved to Lord Somer- 
ville of Scotland. yohnsan. 

Devolvement (de-volv'ment), n. The act of 
devolving. 

Devoalail (de-vo'ni-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Devonshire in England; specifically, 
in geol. a term applied by Murchison to a 
great portion of the palecozoie strata of 
North and South Devon, and used by him 
as synonymous with ‘ old red sandstone,' 
for which term he substituted it, ‘ because 
the strata of that age in Devonshire— litho- 
logically very unlike the old red sandstone 
of 'Scotland, Hereford, and the South Welsh 
counties— contain a much more copious and 
rich fossil fauna, and were shown to occupy 
the same intermediate position between the 
Silurian and carboniferous rocks.’ Later 
geologists, however, do not use the terms 
as identical, the conditions under which the 
strata were deposited being very different. 
D&vonpoxt (de'von-port), u. A sort of small, 
generally ornamental, writing-table, fitted 
up with drawers and other conveniences. 
DevonsMre Colic (deVon-sliir koFik), n. 
A species of colic, occasioned by the intro- 
duction of lead into the system, and so 
named from its frequent occurrence among 
the workers in the lead mines of Devonshire. 
It is also called Painter's Colic. 
Devoratioii(de-v6-ra'shou),n. [See Devour.] 
The act of devouring. HoUmhed. [Hare.] 
Devotaryt (de-vot'a-ri), n. A votary. ‘A 
more famous and frequent pilgrimage of 
devotaries.' Gregory. 

Devote (de-votO. 'y.t. pret. & pp. devoted; 
ppr, devoting. [L. devoveo, devotum, to vow 
anything to a deityvto devote— de, intens,, 
and voveo, to vow; Eiv d^vouer. See Vow.] 

1. To appropriate by vow; to set apart or 
dedicate by a solemn act; to consecrate. 

No devoted thing that a man shall devote to the 
Lord, shall be sold or redeemed. Every devoted 
thing is most holy to the Lord. Lev. xxvii. 28. 

2, To give up wholly; to direct the attention 
wdiolly or chiefly; to attach; as, to devote 
one’s self to science; to devote ourselves to 
our friends, or to their interest or pleasure. 
They devoted tliemselves unto all wickedness. G 7 'ew. 

3. To give up; to resign; as, the city de- 
voted to the flames. 

Alien.'! were devoted to their rapine and de.spight. 

Dr. H. More. 

4, To doom; to consign over; as, to devote 
one to destruction. —5. t To execrate ; to doom 
to evil. 

Let her, like me, of every joy forlorn, 

Devote the hour when such a wretch was born. Ro-we. 

Syn. To addict, appljf, dedicate, consecrate, 
resign, destine, doom, consign. 

Devote (de-votO, a. Devoted ; devout. [Hare. ] 
Know, then, O child! to fates severe, 

The good shall hate thy name, the wise shall fear. 

. Crabbe. 

Devote (de-v6t'), n. A devotee. Bandys. 
Devoted (de-vdt'ed), J?. and a. 1. Appro- 
priated by vow; solemnly set apart or dedi- 
cated; consecrated; addicted; given up; 
doomed; consigned.'— 2, Ardent; zealous; 
strongly attached. 'The most devoted 
champion.' Macanlay. 

Devotedness (de-vdt'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being devoted or given; addictedness; as, 
devotedness to religion. ' A devotedness unto 
Grod,’ Grew. 

Devotee (de-vo-te'), n, [Fr. divot. See De- 
vote, v-t.} One who is wholly devoted or 
occupied; a votary; particularly, one given 
wholly to religion ; one who is superstitionsly 
given to religious duties and ceremonies; a 
bigot. 

A devotee is one of those who disparage religion by 
their indiscreet and unreasonable mtrociuction of the 
mention of virtue on all occasions. Spectator. 

Devotement (de-vot^ment), n. The act of 
devoting or appropriating by a vow; the 
state of being devoted. 

Her (Iphigenia’sJ devotement the demand of 
Apollo, Bp. Hurd. 

De voter (de-v6t'6r), n. One that devotes; 
also, a worshipper. 

Devotion (de-v6'shon), n. 1. The state of 
being dedicated, consecrated, or solemnly 
set apart for a particular purpose,— 2. A 


.solemn attention to the Supreme Being in 
warship; a yielding of the heart ami affec- 
tions to God, with reverence, faith, and 
piety, in religious duties, particularly in 
prayer and meditation; devoutness. 

There was still a sadness of heart upon her, and a 
depth of devotion, m which lay all her strength. 

Jhtsbift. 

3. Something consecrated; an object of de- 
votion. 

As I passed by and beheld 

Acts xvii, 23. 

Churches and altars, priests and all devotions, 
Tumbled together into one rude chaos. Beau. {rFl, 

4. Prayer to the Supreme Being; perform- 
ance of religious duties: now generally 
used in the plural; as, a Christian will be 
regular in his devotions. 

An aged, holy man. 

That day and night said his devotion. Spenser. 

5. An act of reverence, respect, or ceremony. 

Whither away .so fast? 

Upon the like derjotion as yourselves, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there, Shak. 

6. Ardent love or affection; manifestation 
of such love; attachment manifested by 
constant attention; as, the duke was distin- 
guished by his devotion to the king, and to 
the interest of the nation. 

She . . . would often, when they met, 

Sigh fully, or all silent g.ize upon him 
With such a fixt de^vtion, that the old man, 

Tho’ doubtful, felt the flattery. Temiyson. 

*t. Earnestness; ardour; eagerness. 

He seeks their hate with devotion than they 

can render it him. Shak. 

8. t An act manifesting devotedness or affec- 
tion; a gift. 

You ask devotiojt like a bashful beggar. Massinp^er. 

9. t Disposal; power of disposing of; state of 
dependence. 

Arundel Castle would keep that rich corner of the 
country at his majesty's devotion. Clarendon. 

— Religion, Devotion, Piety, Sanctity. See 
Beligion. — Syn. Consecration, devoutness, 
religiousness, piety, attachment, affection, 
devotedness, ardour, eagerness, earnestness. 
Devotional (de-vd'slion-al), a. Pertaining 
to devotion; used in devotion; suited to 
devotion; as, a devotional posture; devo- 
tional exercises; a devotiorml frame of mind. 
Devotionalist, Devotionist (de-vo'shon-ai- 
ist, de-v6'shon-ist), n. A person given to ; 
devotion; or one superstitiously or formally 
devout, ' 


It is but to give a religious turn to his natural soft- 
ness, and you have the complete image of a French 
devotionalist. Ccnientry. 

There are certain zealous devotionists, which ab- 
hor all set forms and fixed hours of invocation, 

, Bi. Halt. 

DevotionaHy (de-vo'slion-al-li), mv. In a 
devotional manner; towards devotion; as, 
devotionally inclined. 

Devotionsnesst (cle-vo'shus-nes), n. De- 
voutness; piety. Hammond. 

Devotot (de-v6'to), n. [It.] A devotee. 
J, Spencer. 

Devotort (de-v6T6r), n. One who reverences 
or worships. Beau. & FI. 

Devour (de- vouri), v. t. [L, devoro—de, intens. , 
and tioro, to eat greedily.] 1. To eat up; to 
eat with greediness; to eat ravenously, as a 
beast of prey or as a hungry man. 

We will say, some evil beast hath devattred him. 

Gen, xxxvii. 33, 


2, To destroy; to consume with rapidity and 
violence; to annihilate; to waste. 

As soon as this thy son had come, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots. Luke xv. 30. 


3. To enjoy with avidity. 

Longing they look, and gajjing at the sight, 

Devour her o’er and o’er with vast delight. Dryden. 


Devour (de-vouri), v.i. To act as a devoimer; 
to consume. [Bare,] 

A fire devoureth before them, and behind them a 
flame burneth, Joel ii. 3, 


Devourable (de-vouria-bl), a. Capable of or 
fit for being devoured. 

Devourer (de-vour'dr), n. One who devours; 
he who or that which eats, consumes, or 
destroys; he that preys on. 

Devouilug (cle-vouriing), p. and a. 1. Eating 
greedily; consuming; wasting; destroying; 
annihilating.— 2. In her. same as Vorant 
(which see). 

Devouringly (de-vouriing-li), adv. In a de- 
vouring manner, 

Devo'ut (de-voutO, a. [Fr. devot, devout, and 
devoud, AoHotQd; 1j. devotus. See DEVOTE, 
tj.t ] 1. yielding a solemn and reverential 
devotion to God in religious exercises, par- 
ticularly in prayer; pious; devoted to reli- 
gion; religious. 


Wa must be constant and devout in the worship of 
God. Rogers. 

The same man w,as just and devout Luke ii. 23. 
Devout men carried Stephen to his burial. 

Acts viil 2, 

2. Expres.smg devotion or piety. 

With uplifted hands, devout. 

Grateful to heaven. Milton. 

3. Sincere; solemn; earnest; as, you have 
my derowi wishes for your safety.— S yn. 
Holy, pure, religious, prayerful, earnest, 
pious, godly, saintly. 

Devoutt (de-vout'), 91. A devotee. Sheldon. 
Devoutml (de-voutTul), a. 1, Full of or 
characterized by devoutness; devout.— 
2. Sacred. 

To take her from ansterer check of parent.s, 

To make her hishy most devou 0 fi rights: Marston. 

Devoutless (de-vout fies), a. Destitute of 
devotion. 

Devoutlessness (de-voutTes-nes), n. Want 
of devotion. Bp. of Chichester. 

Devoutly (de-voutli), adv. 1. With solemn 
attention and reverence to God; with ardent 
devotion. 

Cast her fair eyes to heaven and prayed devoutly. 

Shak. 

2. Piously; religiously; with pious thoughts. 
One of the wise men having a while attentively and 

devotdly viewed and contemplated this pillar and 
cros,s, leil clown upon his face. Bamt. 

3. Sincerely; solemnly; earnestly. ‘Acon- 
siiinmation devoutly to be wslied.’ Shalt. 

Devoutness (de-voiit'nes), ?i. The quality 
or state of being devout. 

Devovet (de-v6v'), v.t. [L. devoveo. See De- 
vo'TB.] To vow to; to dedicate or destino; 
to devote; to doom to destruction; to des- 
tine for a sacrifice, 

'Tw.as his own son, whom God and mankind loved, 
His own victorious son whom he devoved. Cowley, 

Devowt (de-vou'}, v. t To give up ; to devote. 

To the inquiry 

And search of which, your mathematical head 
Hath so itself. J 3 . yonso^i, 

Devowt (de-vou'), uf. To disavow; to dis- 
claim. 

There too the armies angelic rfiwOTu’if 
Their former rage, and all to mercy bow'd. 

G. Ftelcher. 

Devoyret(de-voirO,7L Devoir; duty. Sp&nser. 
Dew (du), n. [A, Sax. de^w. Cog. D. dauw, 
Ban. dug, G, dew.] 1. Tlie aqueous 
vapour or moisture which is deposited by 
condensation, especially during the night, 
from the atmosphere, in the form of minute 
globules, on the surfaces of bodies wlien 
they have become colder than the surround- 
ing atmosphere. Dew appears chiefly on 
calm and clear nights. It is never seen on 
nights both cloudy and windy. It is much 
more copiously deposited on horizontal than 
on inclined surfaces. In winter dew becomes 
hoar-frost. 

The aSnux of the evening most carefully shun, 

Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun. 

Ckesterjield 

' I thought for thee, I thought for all 
! My gamesome imps th.'it round me grew, 

The dews of blessing heaviest fall 

Where care falls too. yean /ngeAm. 

2. Anything which falls lightly, or so as to 
refresh. ' The golden dew of sleep,’ Shaib. 
That churchman bears a bounteous mind indeed; 

A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 

His fall every where. Shak. 

3, Used as an emblem of freshness, because 
it is visible only in the early morning, when 
all is suggestive of freshness and youth. 

Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon com- 
plexion, 

Having tliede^v of his youth, and the beauty thereof. 

Lon^ellow. 

Dew (du), v.t To wet with dew; to moisten; 
to bedew. * Dewed with showery drops.’ 
Tennyson. 

Dewt (du), a. Due. ‘With reverence deztf.' 
Spenser. 

Dewt (du), n. Duty, Spenser, 

Dewan (dii-anO, w. In the East Indies, the 
head officer of finance and revenue. 
Dewartny (du-an'ni), n. [Hind.] An Indian 
court for trying revenue and other civil 
causes. 

Dewberry (dd'b^-ri), n. The popular name 
of the Ruhusemius, a bramble which grows 
in woods, thickets, hedges, and the borders 
of fields. Tlie fruit is black, with a bluish 
bloom, and of an agreeable acid taste, and 
bears the same name. 

Dew-claw (du'klg), n. One of the bone.s or 
little nails behind a deer’s foot; the upper- 
most claw in a dog's foot, smaller than tlie 
rest, and not touching the ground. ‘ Some 
cut off the Stonehenge. 


ch, c/miu; Ch, Sc. loc7i; g, po; j, job; u, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; th, f/ten; th, i/tin; w, icig; wh, n'/iig; zh, azui'e.— See ICey. 
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Dewdl'OP {‘lu'ih'urO, (i. A drop of duw, 
which simrklcs at sunrise; a spaii^-le of dew. 

■ . Eytirj 

Of micfw^icopic power:; lliat could tliscern 
The ijopujariou of a cle7vr/n^/. Mo?ifi,owigry. 

Dewfall (dfi'f.:}!), n TJie of dew, or 
tlie tirno when dew bejyiiis to fall . 
Bewiness (du-i-nes), n, .state of lieing dtjwy. 
BOWltt (de- wi t'), t. [After two Dutch states- 

luen iumied De opponents f >f the Prince 

of <.)ran? 4 e, rnussaered in W72 by the niub, 
witlifuit Hubsmiueiit iiiquiiy.] To murder; 
to assassinate. [Bare.] 

On.j writer, iaa pamphlet which produced a great 
Hcnsati-f)!!, (jxptcs^icd his? ivouder the? pcoplt; liuci 
ucc, when Tniirviile was rjcling victorious in tlie 
Chruiiid, /WrhWthenonjuring prehites. Macauiny. 

Dewlap fdu'iap), n. and la2h to lidcj 
1. Tlie fold of skin tlmt hangs from the 
throat of oxen and cows, which laps or licks 
tlie dew ill grazing.— 2. 'J’lie flesh on the 
throat become flaccid with age, 

And wJiKii she drinks against her lips I bob, ^ 

And nn the withered dezvlap pour the nle. Shad. \ 

Dewlapt (diVlapt), «. Furnished with n 
dewlap, or similar appendage. 

Mountaineers 

BsrudtxH like bulls, whose throats had hanging at ’enr 
Wallets of flesh, Shak, 

Dew-point (dd^poiut), w. The degree iiidi- 
catecl bv the thermometer when dew begins 
to he deposited. It varies with the degree 
of the humidity of the atmosphere. The 
more humid the atmosphere, the less the 
difference between its temperature and that 
of the dew-point, and ric<? rcm. AVTien 
the air is saturated with moisture and any 
colder body brought into contaet with it, 
deposition of moisture or dew immediately 
takes place on its surface. 

Dew-retting (dfi'ret-ing), n. In a^ri. the 
spreading of hemp or flax on grass to expose 
it to the action of dew, which expedites the 
separation of the fibre .from tlie feculent 
matter. 

Dew-Stone (diVston), n. A species of lime- 
.stone in FTottinghamshire, which collects a 
, large quantity of dew on its surface. 

Dew- worm (duhvMn), n. The common 
earth-wru'in {Limhncus ternstris). 

Dewy (du'i). a. 1. Of or pertaining to dew. 
'Tis n morning pure .and sweet, 

And a rfsTf/y :;i:ilcndonr falls 

On the little flower. Te/ifeysax/. 

2. Partaking of the nature or appearance of 
dew; like dew; as, deuit/ tem's. 

■ A flferty/ Tni:;t . ■ ■ 

: , Went up and watered all the ground, Milton, 
a Hoist with, or as with, dew; as, d,ewy 
fields. 

His locks distilled 
Arabrosia. Milton. 

4. Accompanied with dew; abounding in 
dew. * Dexoy eve.’ Milton. — h. Falling 
gently, or refreshing, like dew, sleep 

ambrosial/ Cowper,—Q. In bof. appearing 
as if covered with dew. 

Dexiarlsa (deks-i-aTi-e), n, pi A family of 
dipterous insects (flies) of inoffensive habits, 
and usually seen on flowers. 

Dexter (deks’tfer), a. [L. dexter, akin to 
Gr, dexm, Skr. dalcsha, on the rigdit hand.] 
.Pertelning to or situated on tlie right hand; 
right as opposed to left; as, the dexter side 
of , a shield. 

On sounding wings a dexlgr 
eajjle flew, Po/e, 

The tlgxt£r side of the es- 
• cutriieon is opposite to the left 
llancl,. , . of the person who 
looks thereon. Encyc, Brit. 

Dexter chief point, in 
her, a point in the right 
hand upper earner of the 
shield, being in the dexter 
e.xtremity of the chief, as 
A in the cut. 

Dexterity (deks-teTi-ti), n. [L. dexteritas, 
frum dexter, right, fit, prompt.] l. Ability 
to use the right hand more readily than the 
left; right-handedness. 

Dextpdty appears to be confined to the human 
race, for the monkey tribes use the right and left 
■luupsmdtscrimlnatelj'. Lancet, 

2. Suppleness of limbs; adroitness; activity; 
expertiiess; skill; that readiness in perform- 
mg an action which procee<ls from experi- 
ence or practice, united with activity or 
quick motion; aa, a man handles an instru- 
ment or eludes a thrust with dexterity. 

hand, even in common trades, cannot 
be acquired Without much practice and experience. 

f Beadiness of mind or mental facultiesfas 
in contrivance, or inventing means to ac- 


complish a purpose; promptncBS in devising 
expedients; quickness and skill in managing 
or coiKlueting a scheme of operations; as, 
the negotiation was conducted with dexte- 
Q'ity. 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art and 
dexterity. South. 

Syn, Adroitness, activityj expertness, art, 
skill, ability, address, tact, cleverness, faci- 
lity. aptness, aptitude. 

Dexterous, Dextrous (deks'ter-us, deks'- 
trus), (i. 1. Able or di.sposed to uso the right 
hand in preference to the left; right-handed. 
2. Beady and expert in the use of the body 
and limbs; skilful and active in manual 
employment; adroit; active; ready; as, a 
dexterouH hand; a dexterous workman. 

For both their hands the lance could wield. 

Pope. 

S. Beady in the use of the mental faculties; 
prompt in contrivance and management; 
expert; quick at inventing expedients; as, 
a manager. 

The dexterous Capuchins never choose to preach 
on the life and miracles of a saint, until they luive 
awakened the devotional feelings of their auditors by 
exhibiting some relic of him, a thread of his garment, 
a lock of his hair, or a drop of his blood. Macatilay, 

4. Skilful; artful; done noth dexterity; as, 
dexterous management. ‘Dexterous sleights 
of hand.’ 2Vemc/t.~SyN. Adroit, active, ex- 
pert, skilful, clever, able, ready, apt. 
Dexterously, Dextrously ( dek.s'ter-us-li, 
deks'tnis-li ), adv. With dexterity; expertly; 
skilfully; ai-tfully; adroitly; promptly. 
Dexterousness, Dextrousness (deks't6r- 
us-nes, deks'trua-nes), n. Dexterity; adroit- 
ness. 

Dextrad (deks'trad), adv. In med. towards 
the clextral aspect, as of the body; towards 
tlie riglit of the mesial plane. Barclay. 
[Rare.] 

Dextral (deks'tral), a. Bight, as opposed to 
left, Sir T. Browne. — Dextral shell, in 
conch, a shell which has its convolutions 
from right to left when the mouth is turned 
downward; opposed to sinistral shell 
Dextrality (deks-tral'i-ti), n. The state of 
being on the right side. 

Dextnne (deks'trin), n. [From L. dexter, 
right as opposed to left.] (Co Hjo Og.) The 
soluble or gummy matter into which the 
interior substance of starch globules is con- 
vertible by diastase or by certain acids. It 
is remarkable for the extent to which it 
turns the plane of polarization to the right 
hand, whence its name. Its composition is 
the same as that of starch. Ey the action 
of hot diluted acids, or of an infusion of 
malt, dextrine is finally; converted into grape- 
sugar. It is white, insipid, and without 
smell. It is a good substitute for gum-arabic 
in medicine. 

Dextro-compouud (deks'tro-kom-pound), 
n. In chem. a compound body -which causes 
the plane of a ray of polarized light to rotate 
to the right. Dextrine, dextro-glucose, tar- 
taric acid, malic acid, cinchonine, are dex- 
tro-compounds. 

Dextro-glucose (deks'tro-glti-kos), n. In 
chem, ordinai’y glucose or granular sugar, 
called also grape, fruit, honey, starch, dia- 
betic, urine, chestnut, and rag sugar, accord- 
ing to its origin. It has its name from its 
property of turning the plane of polarization 
to the right. It occurs abundantly in sweet 
fruits, honey, many animal tissues and 
liquids, as the liver, amniotic and allantoic 
liquors, the blood, the chyle, the yolk and 
white of hens' eggs, in urine, and in xmnat- 
urally large quantity in diabetic urine. It 
i.s said to occur in certain feru-impressions 
from the clay-slate of Petit Cceiir of Savoy, 
Dextro-gl’Tate (deks-tro-jiriat), a. [From 
dexter, and gyrate (which see). ] Causing to 
turn towards the right hand; as, dextro- 
gyrate crystal, that is, a crystal which in 
circular polarization turns rays of light to 
theright. 

If the analyzer (a slice of quartz) has to be turned 
towards the right, so as to cause the colours to suc- 
ceed each other in their natural order— red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet— the piece ‘ of 
quartz is called right-handed or dextrogyrate. 

Rod'tvell, 

Dextrorse, Dextrorsal (deks-trors', deks- 
trors'al), a, [Formed from L, adv. dextror- 
sum, towards the right side, conti*. from 
dextrovorstim—dcxter, right, and vo7'sum, 
for xersim, rerms, in the direction of, from 
verto, ver&urn, to turn.] Biaing from left 
to right, as a spiral line, helix, or climbing- 
plant 

Dextrose (deks'tros), n, A 

name for grape-sugar, so called from its 


solution rotating the plane of polarization 
of a ray of light to the right 
Dextrous, a. See Dextergfs. 

Dey (da), n. [Turk, dili, a maternal uncle; 
hence, a title applied by the Janizaries to 
a person of mature or advanced age, and 
more specifically to their commander, who 
frequently came to the pashaship or re- 
gency of a lu'ovince.] The title of the old 
governors or sovereigns of Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, under the protection of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

Dey, t Deye t (da), [See Dairy, ] . A female, 
sometimes a male, servant who had the 
charge of the dairy and all things pertaining 
to it; a female servant in general. Chaucer. 
D6ye,t'r-'f. To die. Chaucer. 

Deyer,t n. A dyer. Chaucer. 

D. F, Abbreviation for defensor fidei, defender 
of the faith. 

D.G. Abbreviation for Dei gratia, liy the 
grace of God. 

DBole (dol), n. The Cingalese name for the 
wild 'dog of India {Cards dukhunensis), in 
size between a wolf and jackal, and of a rich 
bay colour. It hunts in packs, and runs 
down almost eveiy animal except tlie ele- 
phant and rhinoceros. 

DDoll (dol), 71. The Intiian name for Cytlms 
Ca§an, or pigeon-pea, a kind of pea supplied, 
dried and split, in India to the navy. 
Dlioney, Dhony (doTii), a. Same as Doid. 
Dhotee, Dhoty (doTe, do'ti), 7i. A long 
narrow strii) of cotton or gauze sometimes 
ornamented with a silk border, worn by the 
male Hindus instead of pantaloon . 

Dhow (dou), n. An Arab vessel, generally 
with one mast, from 150 to 250 tons burden, 
employed in mercantile trading, and also in 








Slave Dhow, east coast of Africa. 

carrying slaves from the east coast of Africa 
to the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. 

Dhu, Duhh (du). [Gael ] A common ele- 
ment in Celtic place and personal names, 
signifying black, as Dublin (D 7 ihh lvmi), the 
black pool; D/nf Loch, the black loch; Ro- 
derick D/m, the black Roderick. 

Dhurra, Dourah (dn'ra), n. [Ai'. duraio.] 
Indian millet, the seed of Soi'ghuin vulga7'e, 
after wheat the chief cereal crop of the 
Mediterranean region, and largely used in 
those countries by the labouring classes for 
food. Varieties are grown in many parts of 
Africa, It is imported into this country 
from the Levant. In Nubia it is used for 
currency. See Millet. 

Di-. [Gr. di, dis, twice.] A common Greek 
prefix meaning twofold or double; as, d?:pter- 
ous, two-winged; cffptych, a tablet folded 
in two leaves; diarchy, government by two. 
In chemical words, prefixed to a radicle 
occurring in any compound it denotes that 
the compound contains two atoms of the 
radicle; thus, dichioride of tin contains two 
atoms of chlorine and one of tin; dioxide of 
cm, two atoms of oxygen and two of tin. 

Di-, Bia-. [Gr. dia, through.] A prefix in 
words derived from the Greek, which in 
some words signifies through, by, or thro ugh- 
out, in others division or diversity. Some- 
times it appears to bo merely intensi-ve, in- 
creasing the positive meaning of the wortl. 
Di-, Bis-, Dif-. [L. di.s’, asunder, apart.] A 
frequent prefix implying separation, distri- 
bution, and the like; as, divide, diATupt, 
diftev. 

Diabase (dl'a-bas), n. (Prefix di, two (in 
this word with an errdnooii.s form), and 
base-rock with two bases. ] Diorite; green- 
stone: a name given by Brongniart, but 
afterwards abandoned by him. 

Diabaterial (dfa'>ha-te"ri-al), a. [Gr. dm- 
hateria (hiera), offerings before crossing the 
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borders, from Mahaino. See DIABETES.] 
Passing beyond the borders of a place. 
Miff Orel. 

Diabetes (di-a-be'tez), n. [Or. diabetes, from 
diabaino, to pass through— cZwt, and haino, 
to go or pass,] In med. a disease character- 
ized by great augmentation and often mani- 
fest alteration in the secretion of urine. 
There are two varieties; the one is merely a 
superabundant discharge of ordinary urine, 
and is termed insipidits; in the 

other the urine has a sweet taste, and con- 
tains abundance of a peculiar saccharine 
matter (diabetic sugar); this variety ia called 
diabetes melUtiis, This disease usually at- 
tacks persons of a debilitated constitution 
towards the decline of life, and generally 
without any obvious cause. Thirst and a 
voracious appetite are its first symptoms; 
the urine gradually increases in quantity; 
and then there is a sense of weight and 
uneasiness in the loins, emaciation, mdemat- 
ous legs, and hectic fevei*. 

Diabetic, Diabetical (di-a-bet^ik, di-a-bet'- 
ik-al), a. Pertaining to diabetes.— 
sugar (Or,Hi 20 c. H 2 C)), the sweet principle 
of diabetic urine. It is identical with stareh- 
siigai’, grape-sugar, sugar of fruits, &c., the 
name common to all of which is dextro- 
glueose. See Dextro-glucosb. 

Diablerie, Diablery (di-a'bie-ri), n. [Fr. dia^ 
hlerie.] 1. Mischief; wickedness; devilry. 
Craig.— 2. Incantation; sorcery; witcherMt. 
Clarice. 

Diabolic, Diabolical (di-a-boPik, di-a-boP- 
ik-al), a. [L. the devil. See Devil.] 

DevllLsh; pertaining to the devil; partaking 
of the qualities of the devil; hence, infernal; 
impious; atrocious; nefarious; outrageously 
Avicked; as, a diabolical temper; a diabolical 
scheme or action. 

Diabolically (di-a-boPik-aWi), arfy. In a 
diabolical manner; very wickedly; nefari- 
ously. 

Diabolicalness Cdi-a-boPik-al-nes), 71 . The 
state or quality of being diabolical; devilish- 
iiess; oiitrageousn ess; atrocity. War ton. ^ 
Diabolify (di-a-boPi-fi), n. t. To ascribe dia- 
bolical qualities to. [Eare.] 

The Lutheran (turns) against the Cnlvinist, and 
him. Farindtm. 

Diabolism (di-ab'ol-izm), n. 1, The actions 
of the devil; conduct worthy of a devil, 
‘Guilty of diabolism.' Sir T. Browne.— 

2. Possession by the devil, ‘The farce of 
diabolisms and exorcisms.* Warhurton. 
Diabolize (di-alPol-iz), v.t To render dia- 
bolical or devilish. Eclec. liev. [Rare.] 
Diabrosis (dl-a-bro^sis), w. [Gr., corrosion— 
dia, intens., and bibroslco, to eat.] In surg. 
the action of corrosive substances, which 
posses.s a property intermediate between 
caustics and escharotics. 

Diacatliolicon (dPa-ka-thoP'ik-on), 9^, (Gr. 
dia, and kathoUkos, universal] A kind of 
purgative medicine: so called from its gene- 
ral usefulness. 

-Diacaustic (di-a-kas'tilc), a. [Gr. prefix 
througU and E, eaustio from Gr. kaustikos, 
from kalo or lead, to burn or inflame.] In 
math, belonging to a species of caustic curves 
formed by refraction. If rays Fin, issuing 
from a lummous point P, be refracted by 



the curve A m b, .so that tlie sines of incidence 
are to the sines of refraction in a given ratio; 
the curve cdh, wliieh touches all the re- 
fi*aoted rays, is called the diacaustic curve 
or caustic by refraction. See Caustic. 

The princiide, being once established, was applied 
to atmospheric refractions, optical instrumenta, dia- 
CiTKSiic curves (that is, the curves of intense light 
produced by refraction), and to various other ca.ses. 

IVhavnil. 

■ Diacaustic (di-a-kas'tik), n,. 1 . in med. that 
which is caustic, or burns by refraction, as 
the sun’s rays concentrated by a double con- 
vex lens, sometimes employed to cauterize 
an ulcer.— 2. A diacaustic cimve. See the 
adjective. 

Diachylon, Diachylum (di-a'ki-lon, dl-a'- 
ki-lmn), n. [Gr. diaehylos, very juicy— 
through, and cliylos, juice.] In med. an 


emollient piaster originally compo.sed of the 
juices of herbs, but lioAV made by boiling 
together olive-oil and finely pounded lith- 
arge. It is used for curing ulcers, and is the 
basis of most ofllcinal jdasters. 

Diachyma (di-a'ki-ma), n. [Or. dia, and 
chyma, liquid,] In hot the parenchyma, or 
green cellular matter of leaves. 

Diaconal (di-alPon-al), «. [L. diaconus, Cv. 
dia,konos, a deacon.] Administering by as- 
siduous offices; pertaining to a deacon. 
Diaconate (di-ak'on-at), n. 1. The office or 
dignity of a deacon.— 2. A body of deacons. 
Diaconate (di-alPon-at), a. Superintended 
or managed by deacons. ‘One great diaco- 
7iate church.’ Qoodimi. 

Diacope (di-aTio-pe), 7i. [Gr. diakope, a 
cutting in two, a notcli, a cleft— dm, and 
koptd, to cut.] 1. Ingram, tmesis; a cutting 
a word in two and inserting one or more 
words between them; as, ‘of whom be thou 
loare.' — 2. A genus of fishes of the section 
Acanthopterygii and family Percidre, dis- 
tinguished from other genera of tlie family 
by a notch at the lower jmrt of the preoper- 
culimi, to which a projecting tubercle is 
attached. Many large and beautiful species 
of this genus inhabit the Indian seas. Some 
of them are iipwai’dsof 3 feet long. 
Diacoustic (di-a-kous'tik), a. [Gr. dialcoud, 
to hear— and akoud, to hear,] Pertain- 
ing to the science or doctrine of refracted 
sounds. 

Diacoustics (dl-a-kous'tiks), n. [See adjec- 
! tive.] The science or doctrine of refracted 
: sounds; the consideration of the properties 
of sound refracted by passing through differ- 
ent mediuniB. Called also Diaplionics. 
Diacritical, Diacritic (di-a-krit'ik-al, di-a- 
krit'ik), a. [Gr. diakritikos, able to distin- 
guish, from diakrind, to separate— dia, and 
kidnd, to sejjarate.] That separates ordi.s- 
tiiiguishes; distinctive; as,adiacrtfmai point. 
—IHacritical ‘tnarJc, a mark used in some 
languages to distinguish letters which are 
similar in form. Thus, in the German run- 
ning-hand the letter tt is written thus, d, to 
distinguish it from n. 

Diadelph. 

twice, and adelphos, a brother.] In hot, a 
plant the stamens of which are united into 
two bodies or bundles by then* filaments. 
Diadelphia (di-a-derfi-a), ?i, pi. The name 
given by Liiinfeus to his seventeenth class 
of plants. It consists chiefly of leguminous 
genera. 

Diadelphous, Diadelpliiaii ( {li-a-delf'us, 
di-a-deif'i-uu ), a. 

In bot having its 
stainens united in 
two l)nndles by 
their filaments, the 
bundles being 

equal or unequar; Diadelplious Stamens of 
grouped together imUgofmi Unctoria. 
ill two 1 lundles; as, 

dindeiphous stamens. In papilionaceous 
flowers, out of ten .stamens nine are often 
united whil * one (the posterior one) is free. 
Diadem (di^a-dem), n. [Gr. diadema. from 
diadeo, to gird— dw, and ded, to bind.] 
1. Anciently, a head-band or fillet- woni 
by kings as a badge of royalty. It was 
made of silk, linen, or wool, and tied round 
the temples and forehead, the ends being 
tied behind and let fall on the neck. It 
was usually white and plain; soiuetunes 


I, Parthian Diadem. 2, Jewelled Diadem of Con- 
stantinc.—rFroin ancient coins, 

embroidered with gold or set with pearls 
and precious stones.— 2. Anything wom 011 
the head as a mark or badge of royalty; a 
crown, 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 

They crown’d him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow. Byroti, 

3. Supreme power; sovereignty. JDrydem . — 

4. In her. an arch rising from the rim of a 
cro^vn, and sometimes of a coronet, and 
uniting with other arches to form a centre 
which seiwes, in the case of a crown, to sup- 
Ijorfc the globe and cross or fleur-de-lis as a 
crest.' : ■ 


Diadem (dra-dem), v.t To adorn with or 
as with a diadem; to crown. * Diadem’d 
with rays divine.* Pope. [Rare.] 
Diadem-spider (dPa-dem-spi-der), «. A 
name sometimes given to the common gar- 
den-spider, perhaps from the markings upon 
the dorsal surface of its abdomen. See 
Garden-spider. 

Diadexis (di-a-deks'is), n. [Gr, diadexis, a 
taking from another, from diadechomai, to 
receive.] In patfwl a transforniation of a 
disea.se into another, differing from the 
former both in its nature and seat. 
Diadromt (dTa-drom), n. [Gr. diadromos, a 
running through— a, through, and liromos, 
a running.] A course or passing; a vibra- 
tion; the time in which the vibration of a 
pendulum is performed. 

A philosophical foot one third of a pendulimi, whose 
diadroms, in the latitude of forty-five degrees, are 
equal to one .second of time, ora sixtieth of a minute. 

. Aw/iv, 

Diseresis, Dieresis (dl-e're-sis or di-e/re-sis), 
n. [Gr. dUm^esis, from dianeo, to divide — 
dia, and hawed, to take, to seize.] Separ- 
ation, particularly of one syllable into two; 
also the mark “ : which signifies a division, 
as in naif; dialysis. 

Diaglyphic (di-a-glifik), a. [Gr. dia, and 
glypho, to carve.] A teiin applied to sculp- 
ture, engraving, &c,, in which the objects 
are sunk into the general surface. 

Diagnose (dl-ag-nosO, v.t. pret. & pp. diag- 
nosed; ppr, diaguosmg. [See Diii gnosis.] 
In j^athol. to distinguish; to discriminate; 
to ascertain from symptoms the true nature 
and seat of, as a disease. 

Diagnosis (di-ag-no'sis), n. pi. Diagnoses 
(di-ag-nd'sez). [Gr. diagnosis, from diagig- 
ndsko, to distinguish— dm, and gignosku, to 
know.] Scientific discrimination of any 
kind; a short distinctive description, as of 
plants; more specifically, in med, the dis- 
crimination of diseases by their distinctive 
marks or symptoms; the examination of a 
peuson to discover what ailment affects him. 
Diagnostic (di-ag-nosTik), a. [Gr. diagnds- 
tikos, able to distinguish. See Diagnosis.] 
Distinguishing; characteristic ; indicating 
the nature of a disease. 

Diagnostic (di-ag-nosTik), 71 . 1. The sign or 
symptom by whicli a disease is known or 
distinguished from others. Diagnostics are 
of two kinds— the adjunct, or such as are 
common to several diseases; and the S 2 )eeial 
ov pathog 7 iomonic, which always attend the 
disease, and distinguish it from ail others. 

2. pi. The department of medicine consist- 
ing in the study of the symptoms by which 
one disease is distinguished from another; 
symptomatology. 

But Kaddifle, who, with coarfse niauners and little 
book learning, had raised himself to the first practice 
in London chiefly by his rare skill in 
uttered the more alarming words— small-pox, 

Macmtlciy. 

Diagnosticate (di-ag-nos''tili;-at), n.t. To 
diagnose (which see). 

Diagonieter (di-ag-om'e-ter), n. [Gr. diago, 
to conduct, and 'metrmi, a measure.] An 
electrical apparatus used by Rousseau for 
ascertaining the conducting power of oil, as 
a means of detecting its adulteration. It 
consists of a dry pile, by means of which a 
ciiiTent is passed through the oil, and the 
strength of the current is determined by a 
magnetized needle. Want of conducting 
power diminishes the current, and there- 
fore the deviation of the needle. 

Diagonal (di-ag'ou-al), a. [Gr. diagonios, 
from angle to angle— dia, and gonia, an 
angle or corner.] 1. In geom. extending 
from one angle to the opposite of a quad- 
rilateral figure, and dividing it into two 
equal parts.— 2. Being in an angular di- 
rection. — Diagoyial scale, a scale which 
consists of a set of parallel lines drawn 
on a ruler, with lines crossing them at 
right angles and at equal distances. One 
of these equal divisions, namely, that at 
the extremity of the ruler, is subdivided 
into a number of equal parts, and lines are 



Diagonal: Scale. 


drawn through the points of division ob- 
liquely across the parallels. With the help 
of the compasses such a scale facilitates the 
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layiiiLT (loAVTi of lines of any required length 
to" the iJqDth part of an inch. . 

Bia.gonal (di-ag'ou-al), -ii. In [/earn, arighc 
Hue (irai\-n i>etWeen 
the rq»nosite angles 
of a quadrilateral 
figure, as a square or 
parullolv^grani, aiul 
dividing it intf) t^vo 
parts. Tfc is 

suiiiethuesealledthe , , 

Diameivr, and sometimes the DaimetmL 
Biagpnaily (di-ag'on-aHi), In a diago- 
nal direction. 

Biagonialt (di-a-giViii-al), a. Djagmnal; dia- 
metrical. * I contraries. Milton. 

BiagOUOUS (di-ag'un-iis), ft- In l)ot. having 
four corners. 

Diagrani (di'a-gram), n. [Gr. amgratmna, 
that niiicli is murlced out hy lines— d to, and 
nrapho, to write. J 1. In geom. a ligure, 
(irawing, or scheme delineated for the pur- 
pose of demon- 
strating the pro- 
perties of any 
ligure, as a 
S(piare, triangle, 
circle, ifec. — 2. 

Any illustrative 
figure; especial- 
ly, one wheroiii 
the outlines are Diagram, 

exclusively or 

chiefly delineated; an illustrative table ex- 
hibiting the outlines of any subject. Such 
diagram.^ are now much used by public lec- 
turers and in educational worfes.— 3. In 
meient tmmc, a table representing all the 
simnd.s of the system; a musical scale. 
Diagrammatic _(di'a-gram-mat"ik), a. Fer- 
tainiiig or relating to, or partaking of the 
nature of, a diagrjim; represented by means 
of a diagram; consisting of a diagram. 

Aristotle undoubtedly had in his eye, when he dis- 
criminate.? the syllogistic terms, a certain fif/crg'ww- 
f/iafic contrast of the figures. Sir tK Hamilton. 

Diagranmaticany ( dra-gram-mat"ik-al- 
li), ftdy. After the manner of a diagi’am. 

For the firsjt sjdlogLstIc figure, the terms, without 
authority from Aristotle, are dia^rammaticallji 
placed upon a level. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Bia^apil (di'a-graf), n. [Gr. dia, and grapkd, 
to describe.] An instrument for reprodu- 
cing, without its being necessary to know 
drawing or prospective, the ligui’e of objects 
before the eyeSi 

Diagraphic, Diagmphical (dl-a-grafdk, 
di-a-gi‘af'ik-al), «. [Gr. dia, and grapho, to 
describe.] Descriptive. 

Diagraphics (cli-a-graf iks), n. The art of 
design or drawing. 

Dial (di'al), n. [L.L. dialis, daily, from L. 
diea, a day.] 1. An instrument for showing i 
the hour of the (.lay from the shadow thrown 
by a stile or gnomon upon a graduated sur- 
face. When the shadow i.s cast by the sun 
it is called a sim^dial (which see).— -2. The 
face of a watch, clock, or other timekeeper, 
on which the time of the day is indicated.— 

3.t A clock; a watch. 

He drew a dial from hi.? poke ; 

And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says, very wisely, ‘ It is ten o'clock ; ' 

' Thus we may .see,’ quoth he, * how the world wags.’ 

S/tah. 

4 A miner’s compass. Wright. —5. Any plate 
or face on which a pointer or index revolves, 
moves backwards and forwards, or oscil- 
lates, marking revolutions, pressure, <fec., 
according to the nature of the machinery of 
whieli it forms part; as, thodial of a steam- 
gau^e, gas-meter, or telegraphic instrument. 
—Mght 01 ' nocturnal dial, au instrument for 
shewing the hour by the shadow of the moon. 
Such instruments may be constructed rela- 
tive to the motions of the moon; or the hour 
maybe found by calculation from the moon’s 
shadow on a sim-dial 

Dial (di'al), ut pret. <fe pp. dialled; ppr. 
dialling.. 1 . To measure with, or as with, a 
dial; to indicate upon, or as upon, a dial. 
‘Hours of that true time which is dialled in 
heaven.’ Ta^ourd.—2. In mining, to sur- 
vey by means of a dial. 

Dialect (dFa-lekt), n. [Gr, dialektos, convei- 
sation, speech, from dialegd, to converse — 
dia, md lego, to speak; I’r. dialecte.] 1. The 
form or idiom of a language peculiar to 
a, province or to a limited region or people, 
as cliatinguished from the literary lan- 
guage of the whole people, and consist- 
ing chiefly in differences of orthography 
or pronunciation. The Greek language is 
remarkalile for four dialects— the Attic, 
Ionic, Doric, and Eolio, A dialect is the 


branch of a parent language, with such 
local modifications as time, accident, and 
revolutions may have introduced among 
flescenclants of the same stock or family 
living in separate or remote situations. But 
in regard to a large portion of words niany 
languages which are considered as distinct 
are really dialects of one common tongue. 
In many cases dialects exhibit more accu- 
rately tlie ancient form of this common 
tongue, and are less corrupted or modi- 
fied than the literary language.— 2. Lan- 
guage; speech or manner of speaking. 

If the conferring of a kindness did not bind the 
person upon wlioni it was conferred, to the returns 
of gratitude, ^vhy> in tlie universal dialect of the 
world, are kindnesses still called obligations? South. 

Syn. Language, tongue, speech, idiom, phras- 
eology. 

Dialectal (df-a-lek'tal), a. Same as Dialectic, 
Dialectic, Dialectical (di-a-lek’tik, di-a- 
lek’tik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a dialect or 
dialects; not radical.— 2. Logical; argiimeii- 
tal. subtleties.’ Doyle, 

Dialectic, n. See Dialectics. 

Dialectically (di-a-lek'tik-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of a dialect. 

Dialectician (di'a-lek-ti"shan), n. One 
skilled in dialectics; a logician; a reasoner. 
Dialectics, Dialectic (cli-a-lek'tiks, di-a-lek’- 
tik), n. [Gr, dialelctilce (teohne), the art of dis- 
cussing, from See Dialect. ]—l. (.Tn 

the first form.) The name given to the art of 
reasoning or disputing, or that branch of 
logic which teaches the rules and modes of 
reasoning, or of distinguishing truth from 
error; the method of investigating the truth 
by analysis; also, the science of ideas or 
of the nature and laws of being. Later it 
came to signify the art of using forms of 
reasoning so as to malce fallacies pass for | 
truth; word-fence. —2. (Also in the first 
form.) The logic of probabilities, as opposed 
to the doctrine of demonstration and scien- 
tific deduction.— 3. (In the second fonn.) In 
Kant’s philos. the logic of appearance, as 
distinguished from universal logic, or that 
which teaches us to excite appearance or 
illusion. As logical or formal, it treats of 
the .sources of error and illusion, and the 
mode of destroying them; as transcenden- 
tal, it is the exposure of the natural and 
unavoidable illusion that arises from human 
reason itself, wliich is ever inclined to look 
upon phenomena as things in themselves, 
and cognitions a priori as properties ad- 
hering to these things, and in sucli way to 
form the super-sensible, according to this 
assumed cognition of things in themselves. 

We termed Dialectic in general a logic of appear- 
ance, This does not signify a doctrine of probabi- 
lity; for probability is truth, onljr cognized upon in- 
sufficient grounds, and thougli the information it gives 
us is imperfect, it is not therefore deceitful. 

Kant, iranslated by Meiklejohn. 

4. (Also in the second form.) The method 
of dividing and subdividing, dissecting and 
analyzing a topic, so that we may be directed 
to the various Hues of argument by which 
it may be approached, investigated, de- 
fended, or attacked: contrasted with logic, 
whose province it is to criticise these argu- 
ments, so as to reject the sophistical, and 
allow their exact weight to the solid. Taylor. • 

Art does not analyze, or abstract, or classify, or 
generalize; it does not lay bare tlie mechanism of 
thought, or evolve by the process of a rigid dialectic 
the secret order and system of nature and history. 

Dr. Caird. 

Dialectology (dPa-lek-tol"o-ji), n. That 
branch of philology wliicli examines the 
nature and relations of dialects. Deck. 
[Hare.] 

Dialector (di'a-lek-t6r), n. One skilled in 
dialectics. 

Dialist (di'al-ist), n. A constructor of dials; 
one skilled in dialling. 

Diallage (dfal-aj or di-aria-je), n. [Gr. 
diallage, au interchange, difference— dm, 
and allasso, to make other than it is, to 
change.] A silico-magnesian mineral of a 
lamellar or foliated structure. Its sub-spe- 
cies are green diallage, hypersthene, and 
bronzite. The metalloidal sub -.species is 
called schillerstein, or schiller spai*. It forms 
diallage rock, and enters into serpentine. 

Diallage (dl-alTa-je), n. [See previous en- 
try.] In rhet. a figure of speech by wliich 
arguments are placed in various points of 
view, and then brought to bear all upon 
one point. 

Diallelt (dTal-lel), a. Meeting and inter- 

- secting, as lines ; crossing ; not parallel. 

J sh. • ■ 

Dialling (di'al-mg), n. The art of construct- 


note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


Eate, filr, fat, f}},ll; . me, met, her; pine, pin; 




iug dials; the science which explains the 
principles of measuring time by the sun- 
dial . — Dialling lines or scale, graduated lines 
placed on rulers, or the edges of quadrants 
and other instruments, to facilitate the 
construction of Cdals. —Dialling sphere, an 
instrument made of brass, with several semi- 
circles sliding over each other upon a mov- 
able horizon, serving to demonstrate the 
nature of spherical triangles, as \veU as to 
give the true idea of drawing dials on all 
sorts of planes. 

Dial-lock (di'al-lok), n. A lock provided 
with one or more dials, each with a hand or 
pointer connected with the mechanism of 
the lock in such a way that the bolt will 
not move unless the hands are set in a par- 
ticular manner. 

Diallogite (di-ario-jit), n. [See Diallage.} 
A niineral of a rose-red colour, with a lami- 
nai’ structure and vitreous lustre. It is a 
carbonate of manganese, more or less mixed 
with the carbonate of lime. 
Diallyl(di-armv«. SeeALLYL. 

Dialogical (di-a-lojTk-al), a. Pertaining to, 
or partaking of the nature of, a dialogue; 
dialogistic. Burton. 

DialogicaUy (di-a-loj'ik-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of a dialogue; dialogistically. Gold- 
smith. 

Dialogism (di-aFo-jizm),n. A feigned speech 
between two or more; a mode of writing 
dialogue in the third person ; oblique or 
indirect narrative. 

Dialogist (di-al'o-jist), 71 , [See Dialogue.] 
1. A speaker in a dialogue.— 2. A writer of 
dialogues. 

Dialogistic, Dialogistical (dl-aro-jist"ik, 
di-al''o-jist"ik-al), a. Having the form of a. 
dialogue. 

Dialogistically (di-aFo-jist"ik-aMi ), adv. 
In the manner of dialogue, 

Dialogize (di-al'o-jlz), v.i. [See Dialogue.) 
To discourse in dialogue. 

Dialogue (di'a-log), n. [Pr. dmiogue, from 
Gr.rfmioi^oi', conversation, dialogue, from din- 
legomai, to dispute— and lego, to speak. ] 
1. A conversation or conference between 
two or more persons; pai’ticularly, a formal 
conversation in theatrical perfonmuiees ; 
also, an exercise in colleges and schools, in 
which two or more persons carry on a dis- 
course.— 2. A written conversation, or a. 
composition in which two or more persons 
are represented as conversing on some 
topic; as, the Dialogues of Plato. 

Dialoguet (dfa-iog), v.i. To discourse to- 
gether; to confer. ‘ Dost dialognc witli thy 
shadow?' Shale. 

Dialogue t (df a-log), ■/;. t. To express, as in 
dialogue; to put in the form of a dialogue, 

* And dialogued for him what he would say.’ 
Shale. 

Dial-plate (dPal-plat), n, 1 . The plate of a, 
dial, on which the lines are drami to show 
the hour or time of the day.— 2. The face of 
a dock or watch, on which the time of the 
day is shown.-— 3. Any kind of index-plate. 
Dial-wheel (dPal-whel), n. One of those 
wheels placed between the dial and pillar- 
plate of a watch. 

Dial-work (dFal-w6rk), n. That portion of 
the motion of a watch between the dial 
and movement-plate. 

Dialycarpous (dPa-li-krirp'Tis), a. [Gr. 
clialyo, to separate, and karpos, fruit.]. In 
hot. a term applied to a plant whose fruit is 
composed of distinct separate carpels. 
Dialypetal00 (dPa-li-peP'a-le), n. pi. [Gr. 
dialyf), to separate, and petalon, a leaf. In 
hot, same as Polypetalce (which see). 
Dial3rpetalous (dPa-li-pet"al-us), a. In hot 
same as (which see). 

Dialyplxyllous(di-al-ifil-lus),a. [Gr. diahjo, 
to separate, and phyllon, a leaf.] Same as 
Dialysepalous. 

Dialysepalous (dfa-K-sep"al-us), a. [Gr. 
diaiyd, to separate, and L.L. seiutlum, a 
leaf.] In hot noting a flower with a calyx 
composed of separate sepals; polysepalous. 
Dialyse, Dialyise (di'a-liz), v. t In chem. to 
separate by a dialyser, as substances cap- 
able of being so disengaged from a mixture; 
to diffuse by, or as liy, the proces.s called 
dialysis. 8ce Dialysis. 

Dialyser, Dialyzer (dfa-liz-er), n. The 
parchment paper, or septum, stretched over 
a wood or gutta-percha ring used in tlie 
operation of dialysis. 

Dialysis (di-a'li-sis), n. [Gr. dialysis, a loos- 
ing from anything, a separation; dialyo, to 
dissolve— dm., and lyo, to dissolve,] 1, A 
mark in writing or printing consisting of ’ 
two points placed over one of two vowels, . 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. iibune; Sc. iey. 
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to show that . the two vowels are to he 
separated in prominciatioii, as inaer; <Jther- 
wise called I)uere,^is. — 2. In rhet asynde- 
ton (which SL=!e).~- 3. In med. debility; also, 
a solntion of continuity. ---4. hi chem. tlie 
act or process of separating the crystal- 
loid elements of a body from tlie colloid. 
This is done by ijouring a mixed solution 
of crystalloid and colloid on a sheet of 
parchment paper stretohed over a wood or 
gutta-percha Jioop, having its edges well 
drawn up, and conlined hy an outer rim. The 
I)archment is allowed 'to float on a l)asin of 
water. Diffusion immediately commences, 
the crystalloid passing through and dissoh'- 
ing in the pure water beneath, whilst the 
colloid remains behind. Thus gruel or broth, 
containing a very little arsenic dissolved in 
it,, gives up the whole of its arsenic to the 
water, whilst scarcely a trace of the organic 
substance passes through. As almost all 
the poisons in common use, as arsenic, 
strychnine, corrosive sublimate, oxalic acid, 
acetate of lead, morphia, (fee., are crystal- 
loids, the toxologist is by this process fur- 
nished with a very easy mode for detecting 
their presence. 

Bialytic (dl-a-lit'ik), a. Pertaining to dialy- 
sis; unloosiiig; unbracing, as the fibres; re- 
laxing. 

Diamagnetic (di'a-mag-net'lk), a. [Gr. dia, 
and magnes, a magnet, ] Pertaining to or ex- 
hibiting the phenomena of diamagnetism; a 
term applied to a class of substances which, 
when under the influence of magnetism, and 
freely suspended, take a position at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian, that is, 
point east and west. From the experiments of 
Faraday: it apjiears to be clearly established 
that all matter is subject to the magnetic 
force as universally as it is to the gravitating 
force, arranging itself into two great divi- 
sions, the pccraniagnetio and diamagnutio. 
Among the former are iron, nickel, cobalt, 
platinum, palladium, titanium, and a few 
other substances; and among the latter are 
bismuth, antimony, cadmium, copper, gold, 
lead, mercury, silver, tin, zinc, and most 
solid, licpiid, and gaseous substances. When 
a paramagnetic substance is susiiended 
freely between the poles of a powerful horse- 
shoe magnet it points in a line from one 
pole to the other, which Faraday terms the 
axial Ima. On the other hand, when a dia- 
magnetic substance is suspended in the 
same manner it is repelled alike by both 
poles, and assumes an equatorial direction, 
or a direction at right angles to the axial 
line. 

Diamagnetic (dFa-mag-net^ik), n. A sub- 
stance which, when magnetized and sus- 
pended freely, points east and west. See the 
adjective. 

Diamagnetism (di-a-magmet-izm),%. 1. That 
branch of magnetism which treats of dia- 
magnetic phenomena and diamagnetic 
bodies.— 2. The action or magnetic influence 
which causes a diamagnetic smbstance, when 
suspended freely between the poles of a 
powerful horse-shoe magnet, to assume an 
equatorial position, or to take a direction 
at right angles to the axial line. 
Diamantinet (di'a-man-tin), a. Adaman- 
tine. 

In Destiny's hard clia»tanttne rock. 

Sylvester, Du Bartas. 

Diameter (di-am'et-i‘r), n. [Gr. diainetros— 
dia, and meti-ou, measure.] 1. A right 
line passing through the centre of a circle 
or other curvilinear figure, 
terminated by the circum- 
ference, and dividing the 
figure into two e(iual parts. 

Whenever any point of a 
figure is called a centre, any 
straight line drawn through 
the centre, and terminated by 
opposite boundaries, is called a diameter. 
And any point which bisects all lines drawn 
througli it from opposite boundaries is 
called a centre. Thus, the circle, the conic 
sections, the parallelogram, the siJhere, 
the cube, and the parallelopipccl, all have 
centres, and by analogy diameters. Euclid 
uses the word diameter in the sense of dia- 
gonal . — 2. In arch, the measure across the 
lower part of the shaft of a column, which, 
being divided into sixty parts, forms a 
scale by which all the parts of the order are 
measured. The sixtieth part of the diameter 
is called a minute, and thirty minutes make 
a module,— 3. The length of a right line 
passing through the centre of any object 
from one side to the other; width; thickness; 
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as, the diameter ot a tree or of a stone or of 
the liead. 

Diametral (di-a-inet''ral), a. Diametrical 
(which set^. 

Diametral (di-a-met/ral), n. A diameter; a 
diagonal. 

Diametrally (di-a-metTal-li), adv. Diamet- 
rically. 

Diametric, Diametrical (di-a-met'rik, 
di-a-methik-al), a. l. Gf or pertaining to a 
diameter. — 2. Directly opposed; as far re- 
moved as possible, as at the two extrenuties 
of a diameter. 

At all events lie had exposed luinself to reproach 
hy (iicemetrzatl opposition to tJie profession of Ins 
whole life, Macaulay. 

Diametrically (di-a-met'rik-al-li), adc. In 
a diametrical direction; directly; as, diarnet- 
rically opposite, ' Whose princiiiles were 
diametrically opposed to his.’ Macaulay. 
Diamond (di'a-monil), n. [Fr. diamcint, 

0. E, diaimnte, diamaunt, corrupted from 
adamant (which see). Compare also It. and 
Sp. diamante, G. diamant or demant} 

1. Adamant; steel, or some imaginary sub- 
stance of extreme hardness or impenetra- 
bility. 

Then zeal, whose substance is ethereal, arming in 
complete diamond, ascends his fiery chariot. 

Milton. 

2. A mineral, gem, or precious stone, of the 
most valuable kind, remarkable for its hard- 
ness, as it scratches all othenninerals. When 
pure, the diamond is usually clear and trans- 
parent, hut it is sometimes coloured, the col- 
ours being white, yellow, blue, green, black, 
&c. In its rough state it is commonly in the 
form of a roundish pebble, or of octahedral 
crystals. It consists of pure carbon. When 
placed between the poles of a powerful bat- 
tery it is completely burned to carbon di- 
oxide. When pure and transparent, dia- 
monds are said to he of the first water, and 
as their transparency decreases they are 
classed as of the second and tliird water, 
Idle weight, and consequently the value, 
of diamonds is estimated in carats, one of 
wliieh is equal to 4 diamond grains or 3174 
grahis troy, and the price of one diamond 
compared to that of another of equal colour, 
transparency, purity, form, &c., greatly in- 
creases with the WTUght. Thus, a diamond 
of 1 carat would bring about £21, while one 
of e(.iual purity, form, &c., 2 carats in weight 
would bring about £80. Diamonds are valu- 
able for many purposes. Their powder is 
the best for the lapidary and the gem en- 
graver, and they are much used in the cut- 
ting of window and plate glass. They are 
also extensively used by copper-plate en- 
gravers as etching points, and by engineers 
for piercing rocks. (See Diamond-borer.) 
The largest diamond known “was found in 
S. Africa, weighing S7I carats, but with a 
large flaw in the centre. One of the most 
celebrated diamonds is the Koli-i-noor, now 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain; 
it originally weighed, it is said, about 800 
carats, but hy subsetpient recutting it has 
been reduced to 103| carats. The Oiiow 
diamond, belonging to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, weighs 195 carats; and the Pitt or 
Regent diamond, among the French crown 
jewels, 136-^, Diamonds are found in numer- 
ous loealitiesin Hindustan, Malacca, Borneo, 
and other parts in the East. In America 
they occur in Brazil, ISTorth Carolina, and 
Georgia. They have also been found in 
Algeria, Australia, and latterly in large 
quantities in South Africa. Diamonds are 
cut into various forms, but chiefly into bril- 
liants and ?'ose diamonds or rosettes. The 
brilliant-cut best brings out the beauty of 
the stone, and is the most expensive and 
difficult; it has an upper or principal oc- 
tag(.)nal face, surrounded with many fa- 
cets; the greater the number of facets, the 
more valuable the diamond. The rose-cut 
diamond has a flat base, above which are 



two rows of triangular facets, the sixu|)per- 
most uniting in a point. Stones too thin to 


be cut as rose diamonds are cut as tahle- 
diamonds. Fig. 1 is the diamond in its 
rough state; fig. 2 is the vertical, and fig. 3 
the lateral appearance of a brilliant ; fig! 4, 
the vertical, and flg. 6 the lateral appear- 
ance of a rose-cut diamond; in fig, G the flat 
portion a in a cut stone is called the table; 
the part abb, wdiich projects from the 
setting, is the front, the part h b c, sunk in 
the setting, is the back or culasse, while tlie 
line bl> is the girdle. ~3. A very small print- 
ing type.— 4. A geometrical figure, otiier- 
wise called a rhombus.— -5 One of a .set of 
playing cards marked with the figure or 
figures of a diamond.— G. A glazier’s tool for 
cutting glass. Diamonds so used are uncut, 
and they are so mounted as to act upon the 
glass, not by an angle, but by a curvilinear 
edge of the crystal.— H/ac/r diamond, a term 
applied colloquially to coal.— edi- 
tion, an edi- 
tion of a work 
printed in dia- 
mond, or very 
small type.— 
Diamond fret 
in arc/i. a spe- 
cies of mould- 
ing consisting 
Diamond Fret. of flUetsmtei*- 

secting each 

otlier, so as to form diamonds or rhombuses. 
Diamond ( dPa-mond ), a. Resembling a. 
diamond; aa, a diamond colour; consisting 
of diamonds; as, a diamond necklace; or set 
with a diamond or diamonds; as, a diamond 
ring. 

Diamond-beetle (di'a-mond-bet-l), n. Tlie 
Entimus imperialis, a splendid coleopter- 
ous insect, belonging to the family Curcii- 
lionidje. It is very abundant in some parts 
of South America. 

Diamond-borer, Diamond -drill (dl'a- 
mond-hor-6r, dFa-moiid-dril), n. A metal 
bar or tube, armed at the boring extremity 
with one or more diamonds, hy the al^rasitjn 
caused by which, as it rapidly revolves, 
rocks, gems, &c. , are speedily perforated. 
Large implements of this kind driven by 
steam-power are now used in mining, tun- 
nelling, &c. 

Diamonded (di'a-mond-ed), a. Having the 
figure of an oblique-angled parallelogram, 
rhombus, or lozenge. ^Diamonded or 
streaked in the fashion of a lozenge. ' Fuller. 
Diamond-mine (dFa-mond-min), n. A mine 
in which diamonds are found. See Dia- 
mond. 

Diamond -shaped (di'a-mond-.shapt), a. 
Shaped like a diamond; specifically, in bot. 
applied to leaves when approaching to a 
lozenge-shape, having those sides that are 
opposite equal, and the angles generally 
two obtuse and two acute. . 
Diamond-Spar (di'a-mond-spar), n. Same 
asConmdmn. 

Diana (di-a'na or di-aifa), n. In myth, the 
Latin name of the goddess known to the 
Greeks by the name of Artemis, the daugh- 
ter of Zeus or Jupiter and Leto or Latona. 




and sister of Apollo. She was the virgin 
goddess of the chase, and also presided over 
health. 

Dianatic t (dl-a-natfik), a. [Gr. dianao, to 
flow through.] Reasoning logically and 


ch, (^Aain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, po; j, job; ii, Fr, ton; ng, smi/; m, tJienit\i, thhr, w, -irig; wh, w/dg; zh, azure.— Sec Key. 
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Diandria. 


ju'ogressivt'ly frosn one sti1)jeet to auother. 

DianderOH-aii'der), «. f(S'r. d^, twice, 
and afiPf'y a 7 idf'o.% a male.] .tn vot a piuiit 
htmiig two stamens. 

Biandria(di-anMri-ii),?i. The aecoiidclass 
ill the .Liurifean system, coiu- 
preiiendhig all genera with 
ilowers haring only two sta- 
mens, provided the stamens 
are neither united at tlieii* 
base, nor combined with the 
style and stigma, nor separ- 
ated from the pistil 
Diandrian, DiandrottS (di-ai/dn-an, di-an'- 
driLS), ff. In fwt. having two stamens. 
I)iaiioetic{dra-no-et"ih), a. [Gv, dianoetikos, 
from dza, and meu, to revolve in tlie mmd..l 
(Japai)le of thought; thiuldng;^ intellectual; 
of or pertaining to the diaoursive faculty. 

I ^voulfl employ . . . denote the opera- 

tion of the discursive, elaborative, or comparative 
faculty. Hamilton. 

Blanoialogy (di'a-noi-aFo-ji), ii. [Gr, dia- 
noia, thought, and logoB^ discourse. ] Tliat 
department of philosophy which treats of 
the diaimetic faculties, Sb' IF. Hamilton. 
BianthuS (di-an'thus), n. [Gr. dios, divine, 
and antfwB, a flower.] The pink, a large 
genus of tufted herbs, nat. order Caryophyh 
laceic, with narrow grass-like leave.s, and 
solitary or fascicled rose, purple, or white 
dowel’s. Tlie calyx is tubular, and the five 
petals have long claws. Two hundred 
species have been described from Europe, 
temperate Asia, ITorth America, and Africa. 
The garden pink is derived from D. Canjo- 
f}hullus, and sweet-william is D. barbatuft. 
•Four species are natives of Britain: D. 

A rmenh (the Deptford pink), D. prolifer, JD. 
(leltoides (t}ie maiden pink), fuid D. ccasius 
(the Cheddar pink). 

Diapase t (di'a-jmz), Same as diapason. 
‘A tuneful of pleasures.’ Spenser. 
Diapasmt (di'a-pazm), n. [Gr. dmjjasmft, 
irom diapassd, to sprinkle over.] A per- 
fume consisting of the powder of aromatio: 

: herbs, sometimes made into little balls. 

B. Jomon. 

Diapason (di-a-psVzon), «. [Gr, dia^msan, 
the concord of the first of the musical scale 
with its eighth; the octave— a contr. for M 
did pastln chordon symphonia, the concord 
through the first and last (lit. through all) 
notes, i^flsdnis the genit. pi. fern, of Gr. ad- 
jective pas, all] In nntsic, (a) an old Greek 
term for the octave, or interval which in- 
cludes aU the tones of the diatonic scale. 

. The diapason or eight in musick is the sweetest 
, concord; inasmuch a.s it is in effect an unison. 

Bacon. 

(6) Proportion in the constituent parts of 
au octave ; concord ; harmony; thus, a note 
or instrument is said to be out of its ch'ctpa- 
sm if it has not a correct relation with the 
other parts of the octave. ‘In perfect dia- 
pmon.' Milton, (c) The entire conipasis 
of the tones of a voice or of au instrument. 

From harmony to harmony 
Throtig-h all the coinpas.s of tlie notes it ran, 
TheAwi/rt JiM4 closing full in Man, Dtyden. 

(d) A rule or scale by which the pipes of 
organs, the hole.s of flutes, &c., are ad- 
justed, in due proportion for expressing 
the several tones and semitones, (e) One 
of certain stops in the organ, so called be- 
cause they extend through the scales of the 
instnuneui They are of several kinds, as 
open diapason, stopped diapason, double 
diapason, and the like. 

Diapason-diapente (di-a-pa'zon-di-a-pen'- 
te), n. In music, a compound consonance 
in a triple ratio, as 3 to 9, consisting of 
9 tones and a semitone, or 19 semitones; a 
twelfth. 

Biapason-diatessarott (di -a - pa'zon-di-a- 
tess'a-ron), n. In rmtsic, a compound con- 
cord, founded on the proportion of 8 to 3, 
consisting of 8 tones and a semitone. 
Biapason-ditone (di-a-pa^zon-dvton), n. In 
mmio, a compound concord, whose terms 
are as 10 to i, or 5 to 2. 

Biapason - semiditone (di-a-pa'zon-se-mi- 
di'tSn), n. In music, a compound concord, 
whose terms are in the proportion of 12 to 6. 
Biapensiacese (di-a-pen'si-iV'se-e),’ n.pl. A 
nat. order of dicotyledonous plants, allied 
to the heaths, inhabiting the northern iiarts 
of Europe and America, consisting of pro- 
strate small shrubs with pentamerous gamo- 
pefcalous flowers^ and three-celled erect cap- 
sules. The oi’der contains six genera, each 
with one or two species. 

Blapente (di-a-penTe), n, [Gr. dia, and 
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pe 7 it<\ five.] 1. In ni'mic, a fifth; an interval 
making the second of the concords, and 
w'ith the diatessaron, an octave.— -2. In 
phar. a composition of five ingredients. 
Diaper (dfa-per), n. [Fv. dmmi, pp. of dia- 
pi'er, to variegate with different colours ; 
L.L. diasprus, a kind of piucions cloth, 
from It. diaspro, jasper, a precious stone of 
various colours. See Jasper. ] 1 . A Mnd of 
textile fabric, formed of either linen or cot- 
ton, or a mixture of the two, upon the sur- 
face of which a figured pattern is produced 
by a peculiar mode of twilliug, Diaper is 
miicli used for towels or napkins. Hence— 

2. A towel or napkin. 

Let one attend him with a silver basin, . , . 

Anotlier bear the ewer, the third a diaper. Shak. 

3. The flower- 
ing either of 
sculpture in 
low relief, or 
of painting or 
gilding used to 
ornament a 
panel or flat 
surface.— A In 
her. same as 
’Diapering) 

(which see).— 

6. A . square 
piece of cloth 
for wrapping 
about the hips 
of a child. 

Biaper (di'a- 
per), v.t. To 
variegate or diversify, as cloth, with figures; 
to flower. 

Dovvn-droop'd, in many a floating fold, 

Engarlanded and diaper'd 

With iiiwroug’ht flowers, a cloth of gold. 

Tennyso7t. 

Diaper (di'a-per), u.i. To draw flowers or 
figures, as upon cloth. ‘If you diaper on 
folds.’ Peaeham,. 

Diapered, p. and Flowered. 

Diapering” (di'a-p^r-ing), n. In her. the 
covering of the sui'f ace of a 
shield with ornament of 
some kind, independently 
of the bearing or of the 
coloiu’s. It was much used 
in the mid tUe ages to give 
a richness to highly fin- 
ished work. It is some- 
times only painted, as in 
tlie example here given, 
but sometimes it is in 
low relief like the speci- 
men of wall diaper given under Diaper, n. 
Diaphane (di'a-fan), n, [Gr, dm, through, 
and plmmo, to show.] 1. A woven silk 
stuff with transparent and colourless figures. 

2. In anat an investing, cortical membrane 
of a sac or cell. 

Diaphaned. (di^a-fand), a. Transparent. 
[Eare.l 

Diaphaneity (di'a-fa-ne"i-ti), n. [Gr. dia- 
phaneia, transparency, from diaphamo, to 
shine through— and phamo, to sliine.] 
The power of transmitting light; transiia- 
x'ency; pellucidness. ‘The diaphaneity of 
the air.’ Boyle. [Rare.] 

Diaphaiiic,t Diaphanons (di'a-fan'Tk, di- 
afan-us), a. [See DiAPHAJfEiTV.] Having 
power to transmit rays of light, as glass; 
pellucid; tx’ausparent; clear. 

Air is an element superior and lighter than water, 
through whose vast, open, .subtle, diaphanic, or 
transparent body, tlie light afterwards created easily 
transpired. Raleigh. 

A crystal river 

Diaphanous, because it ti-avels .slowly. 

Wordsworth. 

Diaphanometer (di'a-f an-Qm"et-6r), n. [Gr. 
diaphanMs, transparent, and a mea- 

sure.] An instrument for estimating the 
transparency of the air. 

Diaphanoscope (di-a-fan'o-skop), n. [Gr. 
dia, through, phaino, to show, and slcopeo, 
to see.] In photoy. a dark box in which 
transparent positives are viewed, either 
with or without a lens. The positive should 
be placed as far from the eye as the equiva- 
lent focal length of tlie lens xvitli whicli the 
negative was taken; and when a lens is nsed 
for vieiving it, its focal length should be the 
.. same. 

Diaphanously (di-af an-us-li), adv. Trans- 
parently. 

Diaphonic, Biaphonical (di-a-fonfik, di-a- 
fon'ik-al), a. [Gr. dia, anCi phoned, to sound.] 
Diacoustic. 

Diaphonics (di-a-foiiTks), n. The science 
or doctrine of refracted sounds; diacoustics 
(which see). 
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Diaphoresis (di'a-fo-re'' sis), n. [Gr. dia- 
phoresis, perspiration, from diaphorcO, to 
carry through, to throw off (as fever) liy 
perspiration — dia, and peered, to eai-ry. j 
In med. a greater degree of perspii’ation 
tlian is natural, but less than in sweating. 
Diaphoretic, Biaphoretical (di'a-fo-ret‘'ik, 
di'a-fo-ret'Gk-ai), a. [See Diaphoresis.] 
Having the power to increase perspiration. 
Diaphoretic (cIfa-fo-ret''Tk), n. A medicine 
wliieh promotes perspiration ; a sudorific. 
Diaphoretics differ from sudorifics; the 
former only increase the insensible perspira- 
tion, the latter excite the sensible cliscliarge 
called sweat. 

Diaphragm (df a-fram), w. [Gr. dmphmg- 
ma, a partition Avail— rfm, and phrasso, to 
break off, to defend.] 1. In anat. the midriff, 
a muscle separating the chest or thorax 
from the abdomen, or lorver cavity of the 
body, A comi>lete diapliragm is found only 
in mammalia.— 2. A partition or dividing 
substance, commonly Avitli an opening 
through it.— 3. In optics, a clroulai' ring 
used in optical instruments to cut off mar- 
ginal portions of a beam of light, as at the 
focus of a telescope. —4. In conch, a straight, 
calcareous plate which divides the cavity of 
certain sliells into tw'o parts. 
Diaphragmatic (di'a-frag-niat'Tk), a. Ap- 
pertaining to the diapliragm. 
Biaphra^atitia (di-a-frag'ma-ti"tis), n. 
In med. inflanirnation of the diapliragm, or 
of its peritonaial coats. 

Biaphysis (di-afl-sis), n. [Gr, dia, tlirough, 
and physis, gTOAvth.j In hot. an abuornal 
extension of the centre of a flower, or of an 
inflorescence. 

Biaplastic (di-a-plas‘tik), A medicine 
used in the treatment of fractured or dis- 
located limbs. 

Biapophysical (dfa-po-fiz'Tk-al), n. Of or 
pertaining to a diapophysis. 

Diapophysis (di-a-po'fi-sis), n. [Gr. dia, 
through, and apophysis, outgrowth.] In 
a.nat the dorsal or tubercular portion of the 
trausA’erse process of a A^ertebra, ■ 
Dlaporesis (dfa-po-re"sis), n. [Gr. dkqiore- 
sk, a doubting, iromdiaporeo, to doubt.] lii 
rhet. doubt; hesitation; a figure in Aviiich 
the speaker seems to be in doubt Avhich of 
tAvo subjects he ought to begin Avitli. 
Diarchy (di'itr-bi), n. [Gr. di for dis, twice, 
and nrc/iem, to be the first, to rule.] A form 
of government in which the supreme poAver 
is vested in tAvo persons. 

Diarial, Diarian (di-aTi-al, di-aTi-an), a. 
Pertaining to a diary or journal; daily. 
Diarist (di'a-rist), n. One avIio keeps a diary. 
Diarrhoea, Diarrhea (di-a-re’a), n. [Gr. 
diarrhoia, from diarrheo, to floAv through— 
dia, and rhea, to flow. ] A morbidly frequent 
eA^acuation of the intestine.?, generally oAving 
to inflammation or irritation of the . mucous 
membrane of the intestines, and coininnnly 
caused by errors in regimen, the use of food 
hurtful from its quantity or quality, 
Diarrhoetic, Diarrhetic (di-a-ret'ik), a. 
.Producing diarrhoea or lax. 

Diarthrosis (di-ar-thro'sis), n. pi. Diar- 
throses (di-ar-thro'sez). [Gr., from (ii«, 
through, asunder, and arf/iroo, to fasten by 
a joint, from arthi'on, a joint.] In anat, 
the movable connection of bones, pei’inittiiig 
them to revolve freely on each other in 
every direction, as in the shoulder joint. 
Diary (dFa-ri), ?i. [L, diarium, a daily al- 
loAvance of food, a journal, from dies, a day. ] 
An account of daily events or transactions; 
a journal; a register of daily occurrences or 
obseiTations; a blank book dated for the 
record of daily memoranda; as, a diary of 
thcAveather. 

In sea-voj-'ages, where there is nothing to be seen 
but sky and sea, men make diaries; but in land- 
travel, wherein so much is to be observed, they omit 
it. JSacoTi. 

Diary (di'a-rf), a. Lasting for one day; as, 
n diary ievev. 

DiascMsma (di-a-sldz'ma), n. [Gr. , a piece 
cut off, from diaschizo—dm, and schizo, to 
cut off.] Ill ancient music, the difference 
betAveen the comma and enharmonic diesis, 
commonly called the lesser comma. 

Diaspora (di‘a-spor), n. [Gr, titopcv'rd, to 
disperse.] A mineral, consisting of hydrate 
of alumina, occurring in lamellar concre- 
tion.?, of a pearly gray colour. It is infusible, 
a small fragment, placed in the flume of a 
candle, or exposed to the flame of the bloAV- 
pipe, almost instantly decrepitating and 
being dispersed; Avhence its name. 
Diastaltic (di-a-staltTk), a. [Gr. diastal- 
tilcos, dilating,] Dilated or extended ; an 
epithet given by the Greeks to certain in- 
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tervals in mnsic, as the major third, major 
sixth, and major seventh. 

Diastase (di'as-tas), w. (See Diastasis.] 
A sub.stance existing hi barley, oats, and 
potatoes, hut only after gennination, and 
so called because when in solution it pos- 
sesses the property of causing feciila or 
sturcli to break up at the temperature of 
150" Fahr,, transforming it first into dextrine 
and then into sugar. It is obtained by 
digesting in a mixture of three parts of 
water and one of alcohol, at a temperature 
of 113“ Fahr, a certain quantity of germin- 
ated barley ground and dried in the open 
air, and then putting the wliole under pres- 
sure and filtering it. Diastase is solid, wliite, 
and soluble in water and diluted alcohol, 
but insoluble in strong alcohol. 

Diastasis (di-as'ta-sis), n. {Qv. dimtask, a 
separation— asunder, and sta, root of 
histemi, to stand . ] A forcible separation of 
bones without fracture. 

Diastem (di'a-stem), n. [Gr, diastema, dis- 
tance, See Diastasis.] in music, a simple 
interval. 

Diastema (di-a-ste'ma), il [Gt., distance, 
interval.] In zool the term aijplied to the 
interval between any series or kinds of 
teeth ; thus man is notable as having no 
diastema, his teeth forming a continuous 
series. 

Diastole (di-as''t6-le or di'a-stol), n, [Gr. 
diastole, a drawing asunder, from diastelld 
—dia, and sUllo, to .set, or send from.] 1. In 
wed. a dilatation of the heart, auricles, and 
arteries: opposed to systole, or contraction. 
2. In gram, the extension of a syllable, or 
a figure by whicli a syllable iiatui’aUy short 
is made long. 

Diastolic (di-a-storik), a. Pertaining to or 
produced by the diastole. 

The other of the two sounds coincides with the 
di.’astole, and is spoken of as the second or the 
sound. IFatson. 

Diastyle (df a-stil), n. (Gr, diastylian, the 
space between columns— dm, and stylos, a 
column,] In arch, that mode of arranging 
columns in which three diameters of the 
columns are allowed forintercolumiiiations. 
Diatessaron (di-a-tes'sa-ron), n. [Gr. dia, 
and itmwti, four.] 1. In ancient musw, a 
concord or hannonio interval, composed of 
a greater tone, a lesser tone, and one greater 
semitone. Its proportion is as four to three, 
and it is called a perfect fomdli.— 2. A har- 
mony of the four Gospels; the four Gospels, 
Diathermal, Diathermanous (cli-a-tii6r'- 
mai, di-a-tlier'man-us), a. [Gr. dia, through, 
wml: thermaino, to heat, f/imnos, heat.] 
Ereely permeable by heat: apidiecl to certain 
substances, such as transparent pieces of 
rock-salt, &c., which siitfer radiant heat to 
pass through them, much in the same way 
as transparent bodies allow of the jiassage 
of light. 

Diathermancy, Diathermaneity (di-a- 
tlier'man-si, di-a-thei*'man-e"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being diathermal. 
Diathermanism (di-a-ther''man-izm), w. 
[See Diathermal.] The transmission of 
radiant heat; diathermancy. 
Diathermanous, a. See Diathermal. 
Diathermic, Diathermous (di-a-thei-^mib, 
di-a-ther'iuus), a. Diathermal. 

Diathesis (dl-ath'e-sis), , n. pi. Diatheses 
(di-ath'e-sez). [Gr,] In ined. a particular 
disposition or habit of body, good or bail; 
predisposition or liability to certain diseases 
rather than to others. 

Diatom (di'a-tom), A member of the 
Diatomacefc (which see). 

Diatoma (di-at'Q-ma), n. [Gr. dia, through, 
and tome, a cutting.] In a genus of 
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Diatomaceae, of which the frustules are con- 
nected together by their angles, forming a 
zigzag chain. 

Diatomaceas (dPat-o-ma'^se-e)^ In hot 
a natural order of coufervoid algse, consist- 
ing of microscopic plants found in fresh, 
brackish, and salt water, and on moist plants 
and damp ground. The frond secretes a 
very large quantity of silex, which is formed 
in each cell into three portions, viz., two 
generally .symmetrical valves and the con- 
necting hoop. The valves are very various 
in forms, and covered with beautiful sculp- 
turings, so as to form exquisite objects for 


the microscope. The species consist of 
single free cells, or the cells remain attached 
so as to form linear, llabelliform, circular, 
or geniculate fronds, or in some cases the 
cells or frustules are inclosed in a trans- 
parent gelatinous sheath or frond. The 
ordinary method of increase is by cell divi- 
sion. Heproduction by conjugation has been 
observed in several of the genera. Diatoma- 
cece are found fossil, forming considerable 
deposits of tertiary age, as at Bilin, Rich- 
mond in the United States, &o. Eos.sil 
polishing powders, as tripoli and berg-mehl, 
are composed of them. They are abundant 
in guano. 

Diatomic (cii-a-tomTk), a. [Gr. di for* dis, 
twice, vaid atornos, an atom (which see).] 
In chem. consisting of two atoms; as, a 
diatomic radicle. 

Tliey (alcoliols) are divided into monatomic, dia- 
tomic, and triatomlc alcohols, according as theyare 
built upon tlie type of one, two, or three molecules of 
water. Rqdxuell. 

Diatomous (di-at'om-us), «. [Gv. dia, 
tlirough, and tmne, a cutting, from temnd, to 
cleave.] In mmeixil. having crystals with 
one distinct diagonal cleavage. 

Diatonic (di-a-ton'ik), a. [Gr. dia, by or 
through, iind tonos, sound.] 1. In Greek 
music, a term applied to one of the three 
genera of music, tlie other two being the 
chromatic and the enharmonic. — 2. In mod- 
ern music, applied to the major or minor 
scales, or to chords, intervals, and melodic 
progressions belonging to one key- scale. 
A diatonic chord is a chord having no note 
chromatically altered. A diatonic interval 
is an interval formed by two notes of the 
diatonic scale unaltered by accidentals. A 
diatonic melody is a melody composed of 
notes belonging to one scale only. A dia- 
tonic modidation is a transposition by which 
one key is changed into another closely re- 
lated to it, as G is to 0, D to A, and so on. 
DiatonicaUy (di-a-ton'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
diatonic manner. 

Diatribe (di'a-trib), n. (Gr. diairiM, a wear- 
ing away, a loss of time— df a, tlirough, 
and fri&d, to rub,] A continued discourse 
or disputation; a strain of invective; abuse; 
reviling. ‘ Her continued diatribe against 
intellectual people, ’ M. C. Clarke. 
Diatribist (di'a-trili-ist), n. One who pro- 
longs Ms discourse or discussion; the author 
of a diatribe; one who makes diatribes. 
Diazeutic, Diazeuctic (di-a-zutMk, di-a- 
zukTik), a. (Gr. diazeugnumi, todisjoin— 
dia, priv., and zeugnumi, to join.] Disjoin- 
ing. — Diazeutic Unw, in ancient music, a 
tone which, like that from E to G in modern 
music, lay between two tetrachords. 

Dib (dib>, n.i In angling, to dip or dibble. 
Dib (dib), n. A dub; a pool. [Scotch.] 

The dibs were full; the roads foul. Galt. 

Bib (dib), Ui 1. A small bone in the' Icnee of 
a sheep, uniting the bones above and below 
the joint. [Provincial. ]— 2. A child’s 
game, consisting in throwing up the small 
bones of the legs of sheep, or small .stones, 
and catching them first on the palm and then 
on the back of the hand ; in Scotland called 
C/mc4:fc,s,andplayecl with pebbles.— 3. A 

slang name for money; as, down with the 
dibs. ‘ Make nimky surrender his dibs. ’ Me- 
jected Addresses. 

Dib, DiV (dib, div). [Hind, island.] The 
final element of many Hindu place-names; 
as, vSerendf&, Ceylon; Maldzres; I.accadf'ue.s, 
Dibber (diiyb6r),n. [See Dibble.] 

A dibble; an agricultural instni- 
ment having dibbles or teeth for 
making holes in the ground. |l 

Dibble (dib'bi), ». [Like dibber, il 
from dm, a form of dfj9.] A point- || 
ed instrument used in gardening || 
and agriculture to make holes for f 
planting seeds, bulbs, &c. 

Dibble (clib'bi), r. t. pret. & pp. Dibble. 
dibbled; ppr. dibbling. To plant 
with a dibble, or to make holes in for plant- 
ing seeds, &c. ; to make holes or indenta- 
tions in, as if with a dibble. 

The clayey .soil around it was dibUed thick at the 
time by the tiny hoofs of sheep, H. Miller. 

Dibble (dib'bl), v.i. To dip, as in angling. 

This stone fly, then, we dape or dibble with, as 
with the drake. I.lValten. 

Dibbler (dib'bl6r), w. One who or tliat which 
makes holes in the ground to receive seed; 
a dibble. 

Dibotbrian (di-bothfri-an), n. [Gr. prefix 
di, and hotlirion, a pit.] A member of a 
division of the Entozoa, including those 
tape -worms of the family Bbthriocephala 


which have not more than two pits or fossm 
on the head. • 

Dibraiichiata (di-brangk-l-a'ta), 71 . pi. [Gr. 
prefix df, and hranchia, gills.] An order of 
cephalopods in which the branehim are two 
ill nmnlier, one situated on each side of thb 
body. The group is divided into two tribes, 
the decapods and the octopods. 
Dibranchiate (di-brang'ki-at), n. A mem- 
ber of the Dibranchiata. 

Dibranchiate (di-brang'ki-at), a. Having 
two gills; as, the dibranchiate molluscs. 
Dibstone (dib'ston), a A little stone or bone 
which children use in a certain game. See 
Dib. 

Dicacioust (di-kiYshus), ff. Talkative; saucy. 
Dicacity (di-kasfi-ti), n. [L. dicacitas, rail- 
lery, from dicax, dieacis, talkative, witty, 
from dioo, to say.] Pertness. [Hare or 
obsolete.] 

This gave a. sort of petulant dicacity to his re- 
partees. Graves. 

Dicseolo^ (di-se-oPo-ji), 7i. [Gr. dikaios, 
just, and logos, discourse.] In rhet a figure 
of speech in which the orator attempts to 
move the audience in his favour. 
Bicarbonate (di-kar^bon-at), n. In chem. 
a term sometimes applied to a carbonate- 
containing one atom of carbouie acid with 
two of the element with which it is com- 
pounded, 

Dicast (dPkast), n. [Gr. dikasfes, from 
dikazb, to judge, from dike, justice.] In 
Greek antiq. an officer answering nearly to 
the modern jimyinan. 

Dicastery(di-kasT6r-i), 71. InGreekantiq.a 
court of justice in which clicasts used to sit. 
Dice (dis), n. pi. of die-; also a game with 
dice. See Die, a small cube. 

Dice (dis), r.f. To play with dice. 

I . ; . not above seven times a week. SIuil:. 
Dice (dis), r.f. pret. & pp. diced; ppr. dicing. 

1. To sew a kind of waved pattern near tlie 
border of a garment.— 2. To weave in or 
ornament with square or diamond-shaped 
figures. 

Dice-box (dis'boks), n. A box from which 
dice are tiu'own in gaming. ; 

Dice-coal (disTkol), n. A .species of coal 
easily splitting into cubical fragments. 
Dicepliaious (_di-sefai-us), a, [Gr. prefl.K 
di, and kephale, head.] Having two heads 
on one body. 

Dicer (dis'er), n. A player at dice. ‘As 
false as dfrers’ oaths.' S'hak. 

Dicli (dik), v.i [Probably corrupted from 
d’it, for do it] Do it; may it do. ‘Much 
good dfc/i thy good heart.' Shak. [‘ It has 
not been met with elsewhere, nor is i t Imown 
to be provincial.' JVares.] 

Dichastasis (di-kas'ta-sis), n. [Gr., from 
dichazo, to disunite— dicha, in two, from 
tff, twice.] Spontaneous subdivision. 
Dichastic (di-kast'ik), a. Capable of sub- 
dividing spoiitaiie ously. [Hare. ] 

Dicbe, t V . t To dig ; to surro und with a ditch. 
Chaucer. 

Dichlamydeous (di-kla-mid^e-us), a. [Gr. 
prefix di, and chlamys, a garment.] In bot. 
having two coverings, a calyx and a corolla. 
Dicliabune (di-ko-bunQ, . ‘n. [Gr, dicha, 
divided in two, and bownos, a ridge.] A 
genus of extinct quadrupeds, occiUTlng in 
the eocene formations, presenting marked 
affinity to the ruminants, and coming be- 
tween them and the Anoplotherium. The 
name is derived from the deeply cleft ridges 
of the upper molars. 

Dichodon (dPko-don), n. [Gr, dicha, in two 
Iiarts, and odous,odonios, a tooth. A genus 
of extinct quadrupeds, closely allied to the 
Dichobune, whose remains occur in the 
eocene of Hampshire: so called from the 
double crescent-shaped lines of enamel on 
the upper surface of their true molars. 
Dicbogamous (d!-kog^a-mus), a. In bot ex- 
hibiting or characterized by dichogamy. 
Dichogamy (di-kog^a-mi), n. [Gr, dicha, in 
two parts, and gamos, marriage.] In hot a 
provision in hermaphrodite flowers to pi*e- 
vent self-fertilization, as where the stamens 
and pistils within the same flower are not 
matured at the same time. 

Dichotomistt (di-koPo-mist), n. One who 
dichotomizes, or divides things into pairs. 
Bacon. 

Dichotomize (dnkot'om-Iz), v.t [See Di- 
chotomous.] To cut into two pai-ts; to 
divide into pairs. 

Dichotomous (di-kot'om-us), a. [Gr. dicha, 
doubly, by pairs, and tenino, to cut.] In 
&of. regttlai-ly dividing by pairs from top to 
bottom; as, a dichotomous stem. A good 
example of a dichotomous steiu is furnished 
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hy the 

cornposed vt coi'yiiibSi. iu wliich liiu ijeuicies 
divide and aulMlmcle by pairs. - 

Dieliofcomousis^ (di-kot eni-us-Ii), adti In 
a dichotomons manner. ' , . 

Dichotomy (di*kot'om-i), n. iGv.dichotfmua, 
a division into two parts— die/m, and tepmo, 
to ( 5 ut.] l.t A fiufctiiifir in two; 
'Aaeneral breach or with tlieii 

church. ’ SirT. Bmmie.~-2. In logic, dmsian 
or distribution of ideas ))y pairs: especially, 
tlie division of a class into two suD*ciasses 
opposed to each other by contradiction; as, 
the* division of the class man into white 
and not wJiite. — 
a III «.s£mL that 
pliase of tlie moon 
in which it ap- 
jsears bisected or 
shows only half 
its disk, as at the 
fjiiailraturc.s, — *1 
In i>ot. a term 
employed to ex- 
pre.ss a mode of 
branching? hy con- 
stant forking, as 
-when the first 
stem or vein of a 
plant divides into inflorescence of 
two branches, showing the Dicho- 

each branch into tomons Branching, 
two others, and so 

on. This is seen in the veins of fern leaves 
and in the stems of lycopodiaceous plants. 
Dichroic (di-krodk), «. Characteriaed by 
dichroisni; as, a dichroic crystal. 

Bichroism (di'krd-izm), n. [Or. prefix di, 
twice, and chroa,ckroia, the surface of a body, 
surface as the seat of colour.] In optics, a 
term used to designate a property possessed 
by several cry.staliized bodies, of appearing 
under two distinct colours according to the 
direction in which light is transmitted, 
through them. Thus the chloride of palla- 
diuni appears of a deep red colour along the 
axis, and of a vivid green when viewed in a 
trap sverse direction. Mica affords another 
example, being nearly opaque when viewed 
in one direction, but transparent and of a 
different colour in another. 

Biehroite (dFkrd~lt). n. See Iolitb. 
Bichromatie (di-kro-matdh), 01 , [Gir. pre- 
fix di, and ckroma, colour.] Having or pro- 
ducing two colours. 

Blehroscope (di''kr6-skop),>i. [Grr. prefix di, 
twice, chroa, colour, audsfcoped, to see.] An 
instrument, usually consisting of an achro- 
matized double-image prism of Iceland-spar, 
fixed ill a brass tube, which has a small square 
hole at one end and a convex lens at the 
other, of such a power as to give a sharp 
image of the sijuarehole. Onlooking tlirough 
the instrument the square hole appears 
double, and this enables the dicliroism of 
crystals to be tested, since if a dichroic 
cry.stal is placed in front of it the tivo 
images will appear of different colours. A 
dichroscopeis frequently combined with the 
polarizing apparatus of a microscope, 
Bichroscopic (di-krb-skoplk), a. Pertain- 
ing to dichroism, or to observations with 
the dichroscope. 

Bicing-house (dTsdng-hous), n. A house 
W’here dice is played; a gaming-house. 

The public peace cannot be kept where public 
dicin£»houses are permitted. ^er. Taylor, 

Bickens (dik'enz), inUn. [Probably a fan- 
ciful euphemism tox devil; comp, I/.a diiker, 
duks, the deuce.] Devil; deuce; used inter- 
jectionally. ‘I cannot tell what the dickens 
his name is.’ Sketk. 

Bicker (dik'er), [I.G. and Sw. deker, 

G. decker, ten hides of skin, from L.L. daera, 

: decam, with same sense— L. dece 7 n, ten.] 
I’he number or quantity of ten, particularly 
ten hides or skins; as, a dicker of hides; a 
aicto" of gloves, &G. 

Bicker (diVfir), u.t. To barter. ^ Ready to 
dicker and to swap.’ Cooper, [American.] 
Bickey, Bielgr (dikd), n, [in first two 
senses probably connected with D. dekken, 
a djcJcen, A. Sax, tkeccan, to cover. In the 
fourth sense (perhaps also in some of the 
others) may be diminutive ot Richard; comp. 

. jack m^ackms, ] 1. A leather apron ; a ehikrs 
bib,— 2. A shirt-front; a front worn over the 
Tireast m place of a shirt, or to hide a shirt 
■which the wearer does not wish to be seen — 

3. The seat in a carriage on which the driver 
sits, whether in front or not; the seat at the 
back part of a carriage for servants, <S:c. 

Three people were squeezed into it besides the 
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tlriver, who sat, of couise, in his own particular little 
dickey at the side. Dickens. 

On t\\p. dicky before is seated a heap of greatcoats, 
with a straw hat on tlie top of them; while the rumble 
behind e.Nhibits a male and female shrouding theni- 
selve.s under the coverture of the same cloak. 

The Keepsake, iSag. 

4. An ass, male or female. 

Bicksonia (dik-sO'ni-a), n. [From Janies 
Bukmn, a Scotch botanist.] A genus of 
tree-ferns with large miich-divicled fronds, 
and the spores inclosed in a coriaceous two- 
valved indusium. Z>. antarctica is a great 
ornament in our greenhouses, and is also 
employed as a bedding plant. It is a native 
of Australia. 

Bicky-lbird (dik'i-berd), n. 1. A pet name 
for a little bird.— 2. A louse. 

Diclesium (di-kle'si-um), n. In hot a small 
dry indeliiseent pericarp, having tlie indu- 
rated perianth adherent to the carpel, and 
forming part of the shell, as in the marvel 
of Peru. ; 

Biclinic, Dxclinate (di-klin'ik, didclin-at), a. 
[Or. prefix di for dis, twice, and Iclim, to in- 
cline.] Ill apstal. an epithet applied to 
crystals, in which two of the axes are ob- 
liquely inclined, as in the oblique rectangu- 
lar prism. 

Biclinous (dPklin-us), a, [Gr. prefix di, two- 
fold, and kline, a bed.] In hot, a term ap- 
plied to a plant which has the stamens in ; 
one flower and the pistil in another, as in i 
the oak. I 

Diclinous (di'klin-us), a. In crystal, same 
as Ricluiic. 

Bicoccous (dT-kok'us), «, [Gr, prefix di, two, 

I and kukkos, a berry.] Two-grained; con- 
I sisting of two cohering grains ; as, a dicoccous 
capsule. 

DicoelOUS (di-seTus), a. [Gr. prefix di, and 
koilas, hollow.] In anat. characterized by 
having two cavities; amphicoelous. Prof. 
Owen. 

Dicotyledon (tliTcot-il-e"don), n. [Gr. pre- 
fix di, and kotyledan, a cavity. See GOTYIE- 
PON. ] A plant whose seeds contain a pair of 
cotyledons or seed-leaves, which are alwayvS 
opposite to each other. Dicotyledons form 
a natural class of plants, deriving their 
name from the embryo. They are further 
characterized by tlieir uetted-veined leaves, 
the exogenous structure of their stems, and 
by having the parts of the flower constructed 
on the plan of five. The class is divided 
into four sub-classes: Thalaniifiorpe, Calyci- 
florre, Gorolliflorte, and Monochlamydem 
(which see respectively). The class re- 
ceives also the name of exogens, from their 
stems being formed by additions to the 
outer parts in the form of rings or zones. 
SeeBxoGENS. 

Dicotyledonous (d!Tcot-il-e"dou-us), a. In 
hot, having two cotyledons or seed-leaves ; 
thus, a dicotyledonoiis plant is one whose 
seeds have two cotyledons. See COTYLEPON. 
Dicotyles (di-kot'il-ez), n. [Gr, di, double, 
and kotyle, a cavity, a cup; referring to the 
gland on the back which old writers regard ed 
as a seco nd navel. ] A gen us of pachyderma- 
tous mammalia, containing the peccary. 
It possesses a curious glandular organ on 
tlie back, which secretes a strongly-scented 
fluid which exudes from an orifice. See 
Peccahy. 

Dicranum (dl-krli'niim), n. [Gr. dikiunos, 
double-headed.] A genus of apocarpous 
operciilate mosses, having the teeth of the 
peristome bifid to the middle. It includes 
some of the most common of British mosses, 
very varied in size and habit. 
DicrotiC(di-kr6t'ik),a. [Gr. os, double- 

beating, from prefix di, twice, and krotos, a 
noise of beating or striking. ] A term applied 
to the pulse, where the artery conveys the 
sensation of a double pulsation. 

Dicruriusc (di-kro-ri'ne), n.pl [From genus 
Dicnmis, Gr. dikrom, forked, oura, tail.] 
Drongo-slirikes, a sub-family of dentirostral 
birds, order Passeres and family Ampelidm. 

In general appearance they resemble crowds. 
The sub-family includes tlie bee-eater of 
South Africa, called by the Hottentots 
devil-bird, from their believing it to be con- 
nected with their sorcerers, Dicnirus macro- 
ceiyus, the king of the crows of Bengal, D. 
cristatxis and D. musious, whose notes have 
been compared to those of the thrush 
and nighthigale. The Dicrurinee are found 
in India, China, JMadagasear, and South 
Africa. 

Dicr’urus (di-krfih’us), n. A genus of passer- 
ine birds of the family Ampelidse and sub- 
family Dicruiinco (which see). 


Dicta. See Dictum, 

Bictament (dik-ta'meu), n. A dictation; 
a, precept; an injunction. I/ord Falkland. 
Dictamnus (dik-tam'nus), n. [A name 
adopted from Virgil, from Picte, a moun- 
tain in Crete, where the plant abounds.] 
In hot. {a) a small genus of plants found in 
southern Europe, AsiaMinor, <&c., nat. order 
Rutacere. D. Fraxinella and D. alhus are 
botli cultivated in gardens for their fra- 
grant leaves. See Fuaxinella. (&) The 
dittany of Crete, See Dittany. 

Dictate (dildtat), v.t. pret. & pp. dictated; 
ppr, dictating. [L. dicto, dictatum, a freq. 
oi dico, dictum, to say.] 1. To tell with 
authority; to deliver, as au order, com- 
mand, or direction; as, what God has dic- 
tated, it is our duty to believe,— 2. To order 
or instruct what is to be said or written; to 
utter, so that another may write out; as, a 
general dictates orders to his troops; a mer- 
chant dictates letters to his clerk, ‘The mind 
which the Iliad.’ Waylcmd.—'^. ’to 

suggest; to admonish; to direct by impulse 
/oh the mind; to instigate; thus we say, the 
Spirit of God dictated the messages of the 
prophets to Israel; conscience often dictates 
to men the rules by wdiich they are to 
govern their conduct. 

Reason will dictate unto me what is for my good 
and benefit. State Trials. 

Syn, To suggest, prescribe, command, en- 
join, point out, admonish. 

Dictate (dik'tat), n, 1. An order delivered; 
a command. ‘ Those who servilely confine 
themselves to the dfedafes of others.’ Locke. 
2. A rule, maxim, or precept, delivered with 
authority. 

I credit what the Grecian dictates say. Prior, 
a Suggestion; rule or direction suggested 
to the mind; as, the dictates of reason or 
conscience. —S yn. Command, injunction, 
suggestion, maxim, precept, admonition. 
Dictation (dik-ta'shon), n. The act of dic- 
tating or directing; the act oi’ practice of 
prescribing; as, you will write the following 
passage to my dictation. 

Before the end of the fifteenth century great mili- 
tary establishments %vere indispensable to the dignity 
and even to the safety of the French and Spriiiish 
monarcliies. If eitiier of these two powers had dis- 
armed, it would soon have been compelled to submit 
to the dictation of the otlter. Macaulay. 

'[ Dictator (dik-tfi’ter), n. [L.] 1. In ancient 
Rome, a magistrate created in times of exi- 
gence and distress, and invested with unli- 
mited power. His term of office was she 
months. — 2. One invested with absolute 
authority. — 3. One whose credit or authority 
enables him to direct the conduct or opinion 
of others. ‘The great dictator of fashions,’ 
Pope. 

Dictatorial (dik-ta-toTi-al), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to a dictator; absolute; unlimited; nn- 
controllable. ‘ Military powers quite die- 
tatoriaV W. Irving.— %. Imperious; dog- 
matical; overbearing. ‘The disagreeable 
effect that accompanies a tone inclined to 
"bo dictatorial.* Disraeli. 

Dictatorially (dik-ta-to'ri-al-li), adv. In an 
imperious, dogmatical maimer. 

Dictatorial! t (dik-ta-toM-an), a. In the 
manner of a dictator; arbitrary; dictatorial. 
’Diciatorimi power. ’ Sir M. Hale. 
Dictatorship (dik-tat'Cr-ship), n. 1. The 
office of a dictator; the term of a dictator’s 
office. •”•2, Authority; imperiousness; dog- 
matism. ‘ That perpetual MetatorsMp which 
is exercised by Ducretius,’ Di'yden. 
Dictatory(dik'ta-to-ri), a. Overbearing; dog- 
matical. 

Our English, the language of men ever famous and 
foremost in the achievements of liberty, will not 
easily find servile letters enow to spell such a dicta- 
tory presumption Englished. Milton. 

Dictatress, Dictatrix (dik-ta'tres, dik-tiV- 
triks), n. A female dictator; a female wlio 
commands authoritatively and irrespon- 
sibly. 

Dictature ^dik-ta'tur), n. The office of a 
dictator; dictatorship; absolute authority. 
Paeon. 

Diction (dik'slion), n. [L. diotio, from dico, 
to speak,] Expression of ideas bywords; 
style; maimer of expression; choice or selec- 
tion of words. 

The miserable failure of Dryden in his attempt to 
translate into his ov/n dictiofi some parts of Paradue 
Lost. Macaiflay, 

—Diction, Phraseology, Style, Diction refers 
chiefly to the language adopted, the words 
used, in any piece of composition ; phrase- 
ology refers more to the manner of framing 
the phrases, clauses, and sentences; style 
includes both, referring to the thoughts as 
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well as the words in which they are ex- 
pressed, and especially comprehends the 
niceties and beauties, the higher or artistic 
qualities of the composition. 

The siyie of B urke was enriched with all the higher 
graces of composition; his diction was varied 'and 
copious; his phraseology at times was careless and 
cumbersome. Goodrich. 

Dictionarian (dik-shon-a'ri-an), n. The 
compiler of a dictionary; a lexicographer. 
Dcmson. [Eare.] 

Dictionary (dik'shon-a-ri), [Er. diction- 
naire, from L. L. dictionarvmn, from L. dic- 
tio, a saying, a word.] 1. A hook containing 
the words of a language arranged in alpha- 
betical oi'der, with explanations or defini- 
tions of their meanings; a lexicon; a vo- 
cabulary; a word-hook. In addition to de- 
finitions, the larger dictionaries give the 
etymology, pronunciation, and different 
forms of spelling of the words, and occasion- 
ally are enriched with illustrative engrav- 
ings, ifcc.-“2. Any work which professes to 
communicate information on an entire sub- 
iect or branch of a subject, tinder words or 
heads arranged alpliahetically; as, a liiogra- 
phical dictionary. — Vocabulary, Dictioviary, 
Glossary. See under Vooabulaet. 
Dictionary (dik'shon-a-ri), a. Of or per- 
taining to, contained in, or given by a dic- 
tionary or dictionaries. ‘Tlie dictionary 
meaning of this term.’ J. S. Mill 
Dictum (dik'tum), n. pi. Dicta (dik'ta). [L.] 
1. In law, an arbitrament; an award; the 
sentence of an arbitrator. — 2. A positive 
assertion; an authoritative saying. ' Criti- 
cal dicta everywhere current.’ Matt Ar- 
nold. 

Dictyogenous (dik-ti-o'jen-iis), a. In hot 
having the chai'acter of a dictyogeii; having 
the general character of an endogen, but 
with'iietted leaf -veins. 

Dictyogeu (dik'ti-o-jen), n. [Or. dictyon, 
net- work, and to produce.] In 

the name given by Lindley to a group of 
monocotyledonous plants, with net-veined 
leaves, intermediate between the monoco- 
tyledons and dicotyledons. Their annual 
branches or aerial stems have the endoge- 
nous structure, but the rhizomes have often 
pith, medullary ray.s, and eircuhir, wedge- 
like aiTangement of woody matter, as in 
exogens. They are distinguished also by net- 
veiiied, in place of parallel- veined, leaves, 
which usually disarticulate with the stem. 
Dioscoreaceac or yams, and Smilaceee or sar- 
saparillas, are the most important natural 
orders referred to this class. 
Dictyopliyllum (dik-ti-of 'il-lum), n, [Gr. 
iUlctyon, net-work, and phyllon, a leaf.] A 
provisional genus intended to include all 
fossil dicotyledonous leaves, the affinities of 
which are not known. 

Dictyotess (dik-ti-d'te-e), n. pi. An order of 
algm, with dark seeds, superficial spores or 
cysts, arranged in spots or lines, fronds flat 
or thread-like, and occasionally branched 
and tubular. 

Dicynodon (dl-sin'o-don), n. [Gr. di for dis, 
two, kyon, a dog, and odous, odontos, tooth.] 
A fossil genus of animals occurring in South 
Africa, and supposed to be of triassic age, 
combining in structure the characters of the 
lizard, crocodile, and tortoise. Their most 
prominent feature is the possession of two 
large tusks like those of the walrus, pro- 
bably used as weapons of defence, whence 
the name. > 

Dicynodontia(di-sin'o-(lon"shi-a),u.iJ?. See 
Anomopontia. : 

Did (did), pret. of do, formed by reduplica- 
tion of the simple verb, and theref oi'e = dodo. 
This is perhaps the oldest mode of indicat- 
ing past time; comp, b, fallo, fefdli; cano, 
cecini; Gr. typto, tetyplia; grapho, gegrapha. 
In the Teutonic tongues past time came to 
be indicated not by reduplicating the stem 
but by affixing did to it, Goth, salbo- 
d&d-mn, salve (an6mt)rdid-we, tami-cUd-itm, 
tame-did-we. This, auxiliary did has now 
been attenuated to ed. It is noteworthy that 
in later English dfd comes to be again used 
as an auxiliary, but this time before the verb. 
See Ed. 

Didactic, Didactical (di-dak'tik, di-dak'- 
tik-al), (Z, [Gr. didaJctikoSy imm didasJcd, to 
teach.] Adapted to teach; preceptive; con- 
taining doctrines, precepts, principles, or 
rules; intended to instruct. ‘Tire fine.st di- 
dactic poem in any language.’ Macaulay, 
Deep obligations lie upon you ... not only to be 
blameless, but to be in your lives. 

yer. Taylor. 

Didactic (di-dak'tik), n. A treatise on edu- 
cation. Milton. 
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Didactically ( di-dak' tik-al-ii), adv. In a 
didactic iiuinner; in a form to teach. 
Didactics (di-dak'tiks), n. The art or science 
of teaching. 

Didactyl, Didactyle (di-djik'til), a. [Gr. 
prefix di, and daktylos, the linger.] Having 
two toes or two fingers. 

Didactyl, Didactyle (cli-dak'til), n. An ani- 
mal having two toes only. 

Didactylous (di-dalc'til-iis), a. Two-toed or 
two-fingered; having two toes only. 
Didapper (did'ap-6r), 71. [For dimdapper 
(Shale.), from dfre, and dap dip. See Dab- 
CHIOK.] The dab-chick (Podiceps mmoi'); 
the little grebe, which dives into the water. 
Didascalar, Didascalic ( di-das'ka-16r, di- 
das-kal'ik), a. [Gr. didaskalikos, from di- 
dasko, to teach. ] Didactic ; preceptive ; 

Didder (did'der), v.i . ' [Same word as diddle, 
to tremble and to deceive; A. Sax.dydcma, 
to deceive, originally probably to deceive 
by rapid movements of sleight of hand; akin 
to Pi'ov, E. dadder, dodder, to shake or 
tremble; G. zitteni, to tremble; E. totter, 
and perhaps titter. See Wedgwood’s expla- 
nation under Dibble.] To shiver wither 
as with cold. Sherwood. [Provincial.] 
Diddle (did 'dl), r.t. [See Dibdeii. To move 
rapidly backwards and forwards; hence, to 
I employ action to occupy the attention, so 
as to deceive when performing juggling 
tricks. WedgiDood.] To cheat. [Slang.] 

.1 should absolutely have diddled Hounslow if it had 
not been for her canfouiicled pretty face flitting: about 
iny .stupid brain. Di.waeli. 

Diddle (did'dl), v.i. To totter, as a child in 
walking; to move rapidly up and down, or 
backwards and forwards; to jog; to shake. 
[Provincial and Scotch.] 

Lang may your elbucic jink and diddle. Burns. 

Diddler (did'dlcr), n. A cheat. [Slang.] 
Didecahedral (di-de'ka-he"dral), a, [Gr. 
prefix df, and E. decahedral.] In crystal. 
having the form of a decahedral, or ten- 
sided, prism with pentahedral, or ffve-sided, 
summits. 

DidelpDia (di-del'fi-a), n.pl [See DlBEL- 
PHYS. ] One of the three sub-classes of Mam- 
malia (the other two being Omithodelphia 
and Monodelplua), founded on the nature of 
the female reproductive organs. The Didel- 
phia are characterized by the fact that the 
uterine dilatations of the oviducts continue 
distinct throughout life, opening into two 
distinct vaghne, which in turn open into a 
urogenital canal, distinct from the rectum, 
though embraced Isy the same sphincter 
muscle. The young of this sub-class are 
bom imperfect, or, as it were, prematurely, 
and are carried in the pouch or second womb 
till perfect. It contains but one order, the 
Marsupialia, represented hy such animals 
as the kangaroos, wombats, (&c., of Aus- 
tralia, and the opossums of America. 
DidelpMan, Didelphic (di-derff-an, dl-del'- 
fik), a. Pertaining to the group Didelphia. 
DidelpDid (di-derfld), n, A member of the 1 
group Didelphia. 

DidelpMd (di-del'fid), a. Same as Didel- 
phian, 

Didelpiiid80 (di-del'fi-de), 71 . pi. A family of 
marsupial mammals, of which the genus 
Didelphys is the type. 

DidelpDyc (di-del'fik), a. Same as Didel- 
2 )hian. 

Didelphys (di-del'fis), n. [Gr. prefix di, 
and delphys, womb.] A genus of marsupial 
mammals, including the opossums of Cen- 
tral and Southern America. The Virginian 



Virginian Opossum {Didelphys •virginia/ta). 


or common opossum (D. virginkma) has 
the marsupial pouch well developed; the 
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opo.ssums of Guiana and Brazil have this 
organ in a rudimentary condition. Tlie 
generic name was formerly used to include 
all the animals now grouped uiuler Didel- 
phia (which see). 

DideJl,t pret. pi, from do. Did. Chancer. 
Dididae (di'di-de), n. jpZ. A family of birds of 
wlvich the genus Didus is the type. See 
Dobo. 

Didiae (di'dln), a. Pertaining to tlie family 
Dididaj. 

Didodecahedral (d!-d5'de-ka-lie"dral), u. 
[Gr. prefix di, and E. dodecahedral.] In 
crystal, having the form of a dodecaliedral 
prism with liexahedral summits. 
Didrachm, Didrachma (di'dram, di-drak'- 
ma), 71. [Gr.J A piece of money, the fourth 
of an ounce of silver. 

Didst (didst). 'The second pers. of the pret. 
of do. 

Didncement t (di-dfis'ment), 7i. Division; 
separation into distinct part.s. 

Diductioil (di-duk'slion), n. [L. diductio— 
di for dis, implying separation, and dtico, 
to draw.] Sejiaration ))y withdrawing one 
part from the other. 

Diductively (di-duk'tiv-li), adv. By diduc- 
tion or separation. Sir T. Bnnme. 

Didus (di'clus), n. The generic name for the 
dodo (which see). 

Didymium (di-di'mi-ura), 71 : [Gy. cUdymos, 
double, twin, from dis, double, dyo, two.] 
Sym. Di, A rare metal discovered by 
Mosander in 1S41 in the oxide of cerium, 
and so named from being, as it werOj the 
twin-V)rotIier of lanthaniura, which was pre- 
viously found in the same body, whose com- 
pounds those of didymium greatly resemble, 
and from which tliey are separated with 
great difficulty. Didymium never occurs 
free, nor even as a free salt, but always 
associated with cerium and laiithamiini. 
Didymograpsus (di'di-mo-grap'sus), 71.. [Gr. 
didymos, double, and grapsus, a short form 
intended to mean graptoiite.] A genus of 
Graptolitidie, in which the cells arc placed 
on one side of each of two branches which 
spring from a common point. 

Didymous (di'di-mus), a. [Gr. didymos, 
double.] In hot twin, growing double, as 
tlie fruits of umbelliferous plants, the an- 
thers of bedstraw, or the tubei's of some 
orchids. 

Didyuam (di'di-nam), «. [Gr. prefix di, and 
dynamis, power. See Dibynamia.] In hot 
a plant of four stamens, disposed in two 
pairs, one being shorter than the other. 
Didynamia (di-di-na'mi-a), n. pi [Gr. di for 



A, Gymnos-permid. {Teucrinm Scorodonia). <r, Sta- 
mina. d, Divided ovary, e, Section of dittOi 

B, Angiosperinia {Antirrlimnm ntajus). c, Sta- 
mina. Capsule, e, Section of ditto. 

dis, twice, and dj/najmSj poiver, from the. 
two larger stamens appearing to domineer 
over the shorter.] The fourteenth clas.s in 
the Limitean system of plants. The plants 
have four stamens, of which tivo are longer 
than the other two. It is divided into two 
orders— Gymnospermia, having the fruit 
composed of single-seeded achenes, which 
Linmeus mistook for naked seeds, and 
Angiosperinia, with many seeds inclosed in 
an obvious seed-vessel. 

Didynainiaii, Didynamic (di-di-na'mi-an, 
di-di-nam'ik), a. In hot containing four 
stamens, disposed in pairs, one shorter than 
the other. 

Didynamous (di-din' am-us), a. In hot 
same as JDidynayniaii. 

Die (di), v.i. pret. & pp. died; ppr. dyirtg. 
[The verb die does not appear in the A. Sax. 
The earliest E. forms are such cb deye, 
deghen, &c. ; closely allied to the O.Fris. deja, 
deya, Icel. deya, deyja, Dan. doc, to die. The 
A.‘Sax., however, has dead, dead, a kind of 


w, icig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Key, 
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pailknpiiil form a» well us death, death, 
both fn«ii this stem.] L 'J'o uease to live ; 
to expire ; to decease ; to perish ; to suriei 
death; to lose life. 

AU tfie first I'orn in the land of Ejjypt shall 

'Whom tlje godiJ love rffj? young,' rvas said of yoro. 

This word is followed by ofoT by to express 
the imraeiliate eaus« of death; l.ty yor, to 
express tliu object or occasion; as, to (ne oj 
sraull-pox; to ilia by Tioleiiee, 

for the ungodly. Rom, v.tJ. 
Cluiiitrtfei? for our sins, iCor. xv.3. 

2. Q*n f’oine to an end; to cease; to he lost; 
to perish or come to iiothinjr. 'Letting the 
secret die within his own breast. ' Spectator, 

The year is ill tbfi night; 

Ring out, vvihl bdls, and k-t liiiii die. Tewiyson. 
By labour and intent study {which I take to be my 
cortion in this life}, joined witli tlie strong propensity 
flf nature. I might perhaps leave something so written 
to after times,' as they should not willingly let it offe. 

Milton. 

o. To sink; to faint. 

flis heart died w'itliiit him, and he hecame as a 
stone. X Sam. xxv. 37. 

4. To languish with pleasure or tenderness: 
followed by aiiu£f 2 /. 

To sounds of heavenly harp she dies away. Pope. 

j; To languish with affectioii. 

The young men acknowledged th.at they for 
Rebecca. Tatlcr. 

(j. To become gradually less (:li.stiuct or per- 
ceptible to the senses; to become less and 
le.ss; to vanish from the sight or disappear 
gradually; to cease gradually: generally 
followed by tmay ; a.s, the sound died, or 
died au'ay, in the distance; I watched his 
figure dying, or dying amiy, in the distauee. 

The living air.s of middle night 
: Died rotmd the bulbul as he sung. Tennyson, 

I'he curious aigxag with whicli its trinngle.s die 
4tway against the sides of die arcli, exactly as waves 
break upon the sand, is one of the most curious fea- 
tures of the .structure. JUnskin, 

To lose vegetable life; to wither; to per- 
ish, as plants or seeds; as, the plant died 
for want of water; some plants die annu- 
ally. ~^S. To become vapid or spiritless, as 
Ikpiots.— 9. In theol to suffer dhlnc wrath 
ami pimislnnent in the future ^volid.— 

10. To become indifferent to, or to cease to 
ija under the power of ; as, to die to sin. — 

11. 'J'o endure great danger and distress. 

' I die daily.’ 1 Cor. xv, 31.— To die out, to 
become extinct gradually. 

, The .sy.stem of bribeiy did not long survive the 
niiiustry of Lord North. It may not have wholly 
Old,' and has probably since been resorted to on rare 
•ami exceptional occasions. 7 \ Erskine May, 

Die (di), n. [O.Fr. det, Fr. d&, Pr. dat, It. 
dado, derived by .some from L. datum-, 
souietliing given, hence ivhat is thrown or 
laid on the table; by others from kr.dmldon, 
a game of dice.] 1. A small cube marked on 
its faces with numbers from one to six, 
used in gaming by being thrown from a box. 

I have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of the die, Shak. 

% Any cubic body; a flat tablet. ‘Words 
. . . pasted upon little flat tablets or dice.' 

Hazard; chance. ‘Such is the 
die of war.’ Spenser . In arch, the cubi- 
cal part of a pedestal between its base ami . 
cornice.— 5, A stamp used in coining money, 
in foundries j &c, I 

Sighing that Nature formed but one .such man 1 
And broke the iffc— in moulding Sheridan, Byron. ' 
<}. One of two or more pieces of hardened 
steel forming together a female screw for 
cutting the threads of screws. In being 
used they are fitted into a groove, in a con- 
trivance called a die- stock, [111 the first and 
second .sensos the plural is dice; the tliiid 
sense hardly admits of a plural; in the 
, fourth, fifth, and sixth senses the plural is 
regular, 

Riet (di), v.t. To dye; to tinge. Chaucer. 
Rieh (di'eb), 71 . A wild species of dog found 
ill ISTarth Africa (Ca-nis anthus), 

Riecian (di-e’shi-an), 71 , see RiflEcrAN. 
Riecious (di-e'shus), a. Same us Dicedous. 
Riedral (di-e'drai), a. [See I>riii 5 PiiAi/.] 
Having two sides; dihedral. 

RiejBfenhacMa (def-en-baia-a), 71 . [After , 
-U. E. Dieffenbaeh, a German naturali,st.] 1 
A genus of South American and West Indian ' 
plants, uat. order Araeeie,3mving large fleshy 
stems 2 to 8. feet long, partly lying on the 
ground and partly ereck .Z>. seguina has 
been called dumb cane, because, from its 
extreme acridity, the mouth of any one who 
bites it swells so as to render speecii inipos- 


silile. It is said that West Indian planters 
used to punish refractory slaves by causing 
them to chew it. 

Diegesis (dj-e-je'sis), n. [Gr., from dtegeo- 
mai, to relate, tell, recount, declare.] A 
narrative or history; a recital or relation. 
Dielectric (di-e-lekTrik), n, [Gr. prefix dia, 
and E. electric.] In elect any medium 
througli or across wdiicli static induction 
takes place. 

Dier, n. Same as Dyer. 

Dieresis (di-e're-sis), n. See Di^rbesis. 
Diervilia (dl-er-vil'la), u. [From M. Dier- 
'uille, wlio sent it from Canada to Toiirne- 
forfc.] A genus of caprifoliaceous plants 
consisting of erect shrubs fi’fim Korth Ame- 
rica, China, and Japan. They are nearly 
allied to the honeysuckle, but have a fun- 
nel-shaped three-cleft corolla, and a two- 
celled capsule. Some of the species are 
called Weigelia in the gardens. The best 
known species is D. canadensis, a liardy 
shrub wntli yellow flowers whicli appear 
eai’ly in summer, 

Rie-sinker (di’singk-6r), 71. An engraver of 
dies for stamping or embossing. 
Die-sinking (di'singk-ing), n. Tlie process 
of engraving dies for stamping coin, me- 
dals, &c. 

Dies Irae (di'ez fre). [L., lit, day of wrath.] 
ITie name of a famous mediteval hymn on 
the last judgment, probably composed by 
Thomas of Celano in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, beginning— 

Dies tree, dies ilia, 

.Solvet srecluni in favilla, 

Teste David cum Sibylla. 

Diesis (dfe-sis), 71, pi. Dieses (di'e-sez). [Gr. 
diesis, a division.] 1. In printmg, the mark 

1. See Dagger.— 2. In miwic, the division 
of a tone less than a semitone; vun interval 
consisting of an imperfect semitone. 

Dies non (di'ez non), [L.] In laiv, a day 
on which courts are not held, as the >Sah- 
bath, &c. ; a blank day. 

Die-stock (dfstok), n. The contrivance by 
which the dies used in screw-cutting are 
held. It is of various forms. 

Diet (di'et), 71, [Gr. diaita, (i) a way of liv- 
ing; (2) a prescribed manner of life, diet; 
(3) a dwelling, abode.] 1, Food or victuals; 
as, milk is a wholesome diet; flesh is a 
nourishing diet 

Good broth with good keeping do much now and 
then ; 

Good diet with wisdom best comforteth men. 

Tusser. 

2. Course of food regulated by a phyvsician 
or by medical rules; food prescribed for the 
prevention or cure of disease, and limited 
in kind and quantity; as, I adhered strictly 
to the prescribed diet 

I commend rather some diet for certain seasons 
than frequent use of physic. Bacon, 

3. Allowance of provision, 

Far his diet there was a continual diet given him 
of the king of Babylon. Jer. lii, 34. 

Diet (di'et), v.t 1. To feed; to board; to fur- 
nish provisions for; as, the master diets his 
apprentice.— 2. To prescribe food for; to 
regulate the food or regimen of. 

We have dieted a healtiiy body into a consumption 
by plying it with physick instead of food. Swift. 

We .shall not then have his company to-night? 

Not till after midnight, for he is dieted to his hour. 

■ ^ . Skak. ' ' 

Diet (di'et), v.i, 1. To eat according to rules 
prescribed; as, to diet for the removal of 
disease.— 2. 'To eat; to feed. 

Inbred worm 

That diets on the brave in battle fallen. Cowper. 
Diet (di'et), n. [Fr. dMe; L,L. dieta, the 
space of a day, from L. dies, a day. Comp. 
G. tag, in the words Pteichsfa.i; and G. Swiss 
Ta 5 '-satzung,andd«. 7 in,D. Ryksdai?— adiet.] 
A meeting, as of dignitaries or delegates, 
liolden from day to day for legislative, poli- 
tical, ecclesiastical, or municipal purposes; 
meeting; session; specifically, the legisla- 
tive or administrative assemblies in the Ger- 
man, Empire, Austria, &c. ; as, the diets of 
Worms (1405 and 1521); the diet of Spires 
(1629), of Augsburg (1530); thediefeof the 
Swiss cantons, &c,-~Diet of com-peairmce, 
in Scots law, the day to which a party in a 
civil or criminal process is cited to appear 
in court. . 

Dietary (dFet-a-ri), a. Pertaining to diet or 
the rules of diet. 

Dietary (dl'et-a-ri), 7i. A system or course 
of diet; rule of diet; allowance of food, es- 
pecially that for the inmates of a prison, 
poorhouse, and the like. 

Lord Henry would not listen la statistics, diWiro* 


tables, commissioners’ rules, sub-commissioner.s’ re- 
ports, Disraeli. 

Diet-hread (di'et-bred), Bread medicated 
or regulated by a physician. 

Diet-drink (di'et-dringk), n. Medicated 
liquor; drink prepared with medicinal 
I ingredients. 

Dieter (dFet-6r), 71 . One who diets; one who 
! inescribes rules for eating; one who pre- 
pares food by rules, ‘Sauced our broths, 
as Juno had been sick, and he h&r dieter,* 
Shak. 

Dietetic, Dietetical (di-et-et'ik, di-et-et'ik- 
al), a. [Gr. diaiteUkos, pertaining to diet. 
See Diet, food.] Pertaining to diet, or to 
the rules for regulating the kind and quan- 
tity of food to be eaten. 

Dietetically (di-et-et'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
dietetical manner. 

Dietetics (di-et-et'iks), ?i. That deinirtment 
of medicine which relates to the regulation 
of diet. 

Dietetist (di-et-et'ist), 7 i. A physician who 
treats or prescribes dietetics. 

Dietine (di'et-in), 71 . [Fr. diHme.] A sub- 
ordinate or local assembly; a diet of inferior 
rank; a cantonal convention. 

Dietist, Dietitian (di'et-ist, di-et-i'shan), 
71. One skilled in diet; a dietetist. 
Diffame,t [Fr.] Bad reputation. Chau- 
cer. 

Diffarreation (dif-fa're-a"shon), n, [L. dif- 
farreatio—pr&fix dif, dis, and farreum, a 
spelt cake, from /hr, a sort of grain, spelt.] 
The parting of a cake made of spelt: a cere- 
mony among the Romans at the divorce of 
man and wife. 

Differ (differ), v.i [L. dijftfro— prefix dv/, dis, 
and fero, to bear or move apart. See Be AR. ] 

1. To be unlike, dissimilar, distinct, or 
various, in nature, condition, form, or quali- 
ties; as, men differ from brutes j a stat\ie 
differs f 'rom a iJicture; wisdom differs from 
folly. 

One star dij^irethfrom another star in glory. 

I Cor. XV. 41, 

2. To disagree; not to accord; to be of a 
contrary opinion. 

If the honourable gentleman differs with me on 
that subject, I differ he.artily with liim. Canning. 

3. To contend; to be at variance; to strive 
or debate in words; to dispute; to quarrel. 

We’ll never differ with a crowded pit. Rowe. 

[In the second sense differ is followed by 
7cith or from; in the first sense almost 
always by /ro«L]—SyN. To vary, disagree, 
dissent, dispute, contend, quarrel, wrangle. 
Differ (differ), v.t To cause to be different 
or various. [Rare.] 

Something 'tis that differs me and thee, Cowley. 

Differ (diff&'), 71 . Difference. [Scotch.] 

Ye see your state wi* theh-s compared, 

And shudder at the niffer, 

But cast a moment’s fair regard. 

What mak’s the migljty differ. Burns, 

Difference (dif'f6r-ens), 7i. 1 . The state of 
being different, discordant, or unlike; dis- 
agreement; want of sameness; variation; 
disshnilarity ; change; as, there is ad(/AT- 
ence in nature between animals and plants; 
a differe^ice in degrees of heat or of light. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and oh 1 
The difference to me. IVordsivorth. 

2. The quality which distinguishes one 
thing from another; the opposite of resem- 
blance; on difference and its opposite, re- 
semblance, scientific classification depends. 

3. Dispute; debate; contention; quarrel; 
controversy. 

What was. the differe^tce t It was a contention in 
public. Shak. 

4. The point in dispute; ground of contro- 
versy. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 

That holds the present question in the court? Shak. 

6. Evidences or marks of distinction. ‘The 
marks and differe’iices of sovereignty.' Da- 
wes. -“6. The act of distinguishing; discri- ; 
mination. 

To make a difference between the clean and the 
unclean. Lev. xi. 47.^ 

7. The remainder of a sum or quantity after 
a lesser sum or quantity is snlitracted; the 
quantity by whicli one quantity differs from 
another.— 8. In logic, the same as Differ e^itia. 

9. Ill her. a certain figure added to a coat 
of arms, serving to distinguish one family 
from another, or to sliow how distiint a 
younger hraucii is from the elder or princi- 
palbrancli.— S yn, Distinction, dissimilarity, 
contrariety, dissimilitude, variation, iliver- 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, Ur, 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpJl; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; f. Sc. icy. 
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sity, variety, disagreement, variance, con- 
test, contention, dispute, controversy, de- 
bate, quarrel, wrangle, strife. 

Difference (dif'f6r-eiis), vj. pret. and pp. 
differenced; ppr, differencing. To cause a 
dilference or distinction in; to distinguish; 
to discriminate. 

in Massinger the style is differenced, but differ, 
eticed in the smallest degree possible, from animated 
conversation by the vein of poetry. Colerids-e. 

Different (dif fer-ent), a. 1. Distinct; sepa- 
rate; not the same; as, we belong to differ- 
ent churches or nations.— 2. Various or con- 
trary; of various or contrary natures, forms, 
or qualities; unlike; dissimilar; as, different 
kinds of food or drink; different states of 
health; different shapes; different degrees 
of excellence. [Different frmn is more cor- 
rect than different to (as, the things are very 
different from each other), and the latter is 
to he avoided.) 

Differentia (dif-fer-en'slii-a), n. In logic, the 
characteristic attribute of a species, or that 
hy which it is distinguished from other 
species of the same genus; specific difference. 

Whatever term can be affirmed of several things, 
must express either their whole essence, which is 
called the species; or a part of their essence (viz., 
either the material part, which is called the genns, 
or the formal and distinguishing part, which is called 
differentia, or, in conimbn discourse, characteristic], 
or something joined to the essence. Whately, 

Differential (dif -fdr-en'shal), a. 1. Making 
a difference or distinction; discriminating; 
distinguishing; special. ' For whom he pro- 
cured differential favours.’ Motley. —’2,. In 
math, an epithet applied to an infinitely 
small quantity, so small as to be less than 
any assignable quantity; pertaining to a dif- : 
ferentiai or differentials, or to mathematical 
processes in which they are employed.— 
Differential caletdus. See Calgulus.— 
Differential coefficient, %\iQ ratio of the 
differential of any function of a variable 
to the differential of the variable. See 
Differential, n.—Differentktl equation, 
an equation involving or containing dif- 
ferential quantities. — Differential coup- 



Differential Coupling. 


ling, in mach. a form of slip-coupling ap- 
plied in light machinery for the purpose 
of regulating the velocity of the con- 
nected shaft at pleasure. It consists of an 
epicycloidal train, such as that represented 
by the annexed figure. The shaft a, through 
which the motive power is conveyed, is 
continuous, and the wheel a cc is fast upon 
it, whereas those marked & and c are loose. 
The two pinions d; d! (only one of which is 
necessary) have their hearings in the wheel 
0 0 , and gear with the two wheels a a and h. 
Motion being given to the shaft A, the 
wheel which is loose, revolves in a direc- 
tion contrary to the wheel a a, which is 
fixed, and the %vheel o c remains at rest; hut 
the motion of the wheel h being opposed by 
means of the friction-gland e, which can be 
tightened at pleasure hy the screw /, the 
teeth of that wheel become fulcra to the 
carrier-pinions d d, and these carry round 
the wheel c c, which, gearing with the wheel 
li on the second shaft, communicates motion 
to it of any degree of velocity not greater 
than half that of the driving-shaft. — Differen- 
tial duties, in yoli econ. duties which are not 
levied equally upon the produce or manu- 
factures of different countries ; as, when a 
heavier duty is laid on certain commodi- 
ties from one country than on the same com- 
modities from another. Such duties are also 
called Discriminating Duties.— Differetitial 
gear, in mech. a combination of toothed 
wheels, by which a differential motion is pro- j 
duced— as exemplified when two wheels | 


fixed on the same axis are made to com- 
municate motion to ofclier two wheels on 
separate axes, tlie velocities of the latter 
axes differing proportionally to the differ- 
ence of the diameters of the respective 
wheels acting upon them, or to their num- 
bers of teeth. This combination is exten- 
sively employed in lathes and boring-ma- 
chines.— motion, in mech. an 
adjustment by which a single combination 
is made to produce such a degree of velocity, 
as by ordinary arrangements would require a 
considerable train of mechanism practically 
to reduce the velocity. Tlie Chinese or 
differential windlass is an example of this 
kind of motion. The two cylinders A and 
B, a little different in diameter, have a 
common axis, and the cord winds from 
the ope upon the other when the axis is 
made to revolve, by which means a vertical 
motion is com- 
municated to 
the pulley o 
equal to half the 
difference of the 
surface veloci- 
ties of the two 
cylinders A and 
B; or equal to 
the velocity that 
would be ob- 
tained if the 
centre of the 
pulley c were 
suspended by a 
cord wrapped 
round a single 
barrel, whose ra- 
dius is half the Differential Motion, 
difference of the 

radii of the cylinders A and B. Thus, al- 
though theoretically a hansel with a radius 
equal to that difference would do as well as 
the double barrel, yet its diameter in prac- 
tice would be so small as to make it use- 
less from weakness; whereas, the barrels 
of the differential combination may be of 
any diameter and strength necessary for 
the weights to be lifted. (See under 
Wheel.) When a differential motion is 
effected hy means of toothed wheels, the com- 
hination takes the name of differential gear 
(which see ). — Differential screw, in mech., a 
compound screw, whereby a differential mo- 
tion is produced— as exemplified by the 
annexed figure. The pitch of the threads 



at A and b being different, when motion is 
communicated to the screw, the piece c 
(prevented from revolving) is made to slide 
parallel to the axis, by a quantity equal to 
the difference of the pitches of the two 
parts A and B in each revolution. Hunter’s 
screw (which see) is another example of the 
same ^ind.— Differential thermometer, an 
instrument for measuring very small differ- 
ences of temperature, invented and first 
applied by Sir John Leslie. Two glass tubes, 
each terminating in a hollow ball, and hav- 
ing their bores somewhat widened at the 
other ends, a small portion of sulphuric acid 
tinged with carmine 
heingintroduced into 
the ball of one, are 
joined together by 
the flame of a blow- 
pipe, and afterwards 
bent into nearly the 
shape of the letter U. 

To one of the legs of 
the thermometer so 
formed a scale is at- 
tached; and the li- 
quid contained in the 
tube is so disposed 
that it stands in the 
graduated leg oppos- 
ite the zero of the 
scale when both balls 
are exposed to the 
same temperature, s( 
is affected only by th- 


the two balls. As long as both halls are of 
the same temperature the coloured liquid 
remains stationary; but if, for instance, the 
ball which holds a portion of the liquid be 
warmer than the other, the superior elasti- 
city of the confined air will drive it forwards, 
and make it rise in the opposite branch 
above the zero, to an elevation proportional 
to the excess of elasticity, or of heat. 
Differential (dif-fer-en'sbal), n. in math. 
an infliiltesiinar difference between two 
states of a variable quantity. In the dif- 
ferential and integral calculus, if t^vvo or 
more quantities are dependent on each 
other, and subject to variations of value, 
their differentials are any other quantities. 
'Whose ratios to each other are the limits to 
which the ratios of the variations approxi- 
mate, as these valuations are reduced nearer 
and nearer to zero. 

Differentiate (dif-f6r-en''8ln-at), D.t. i. To 
produce, or lead to, a difference. 

Believing that sexual selection has played an iin- 
ortant part in differentiating the race.s of wan, he, 
as found it necessary to treat this subject in 
detail. yl. R. H'aiiace. 

2. To marker distinguish hy a difference; 
as, colour of skin differentiates the races of 
man.— 3. To assign a specific act or agency 
to; to set aside for a definite or specific pur- 
pose. 

In zoology, the vital functions are said to be more- 
and more differentiated, when, instead of several; 
functions being performed by the same organ, each 
function is performed by an organ specially devoted 
to it. Rage. 

4. In logic, to discriminate between, by ob- 
serving or describing the marks of differ- 
entiation, or the differentia.™ 5. In math. 
to obtain the differential, or the differential 
coefficient of; as, to differentiate an equation. 
Differentiate (dif-fer-en'sbi-at), v. i. To ac- 
quire a distinct and separate character.; 
Huxley, 

Differentiation ( dif-f6r-eii'.shi-a"shon ), n. 

I. The formation or diserimination of dif- 
ferences or varieties. ‘The mode of the 
differentiation at species.' 2. Tlie 

assignment of a specific agency to the- 
discharge of a specific function, as the as- 
signment of a particular faculty in a iinivei-- 
sity to the study and teaching of a particu- 
lar branch of knowledge. 

The Factilries aro.se by process of natural 
nation out of the primitive University. Huxley, 

3. In hiol. the formation of different parts, . 
organs, species, &c., hy the production or' 
acquisition of a diversity of new struc- 
tures, through a process of evolution or - 
development, as when the root and stem 
of a plant are developed from the seed, or 
the leaves, branches, and flowers from the 
stem, or when animals, as they advance in 
type of organization, acquire, more and 
more, specific organs for the performance . 
of specific functions, in place of one organ, 
as in the lower organisms, serving for heart, 
stomach, lungs, &c. ; specialization. 

Differeniiation is, therefore, a mark of higher 
organization— the higher the animal in the scale of ’ 
being, the more specialized is its organization. 

' . Page. 

4 In math, the act of differentiating; the 
operation of finding the differential of any- 
fimction. 

Differently (diffdr-ent-li), adn. .In a diifer-^ 
ent manner ; variously; as, men are differ- 
ently affected with the same eloquence' 

Differingly (differ-ing-li), adv, In a different 
manner. 

Difficile t (dif'fi-sil), a. Difficult; hard; 
scrupulou s. ‘ The cardinal finding the pope . 
dijjicile in granting the dispensation. ’ Bacon. 
Latin was no more 

Than to a blackbird ’tLs to whistle. Htidibras, 

Difficileness t (dif fl-sil-nes), n. Difficulty ;. 
specifically, difficulty to be persuaded; im- 
practicability; incompliance. 

The lighter sort of malignity tiirneth but to a: 
crossness, or frowardness, or aptness to oppose, or' 
difficilmess , or the like. Bacon, 

Difficult (diffi-kult), a, [From diffcuUy.l 

1. Hard to make, do, or perform; not easy;, 
attended with labour and pains; arduous; 
as, our task is difficult; it is difficult to per- 
suade men to abandon vice; it is difficult to . 
ascend a steep hill, or travel a bad road. — 

2. Hard to be pleased; not easily ^wrought 

upon; not readily yielding; not compliant; 
unaccommodating; rigid; austere; not easily 
managed or persuaded ; as, a difficult man;, 
a person of a temper.— -3. Hard to- 

understand; occasioning labour or pains; as, 
a difficult passage in an author,— 

Difficult, Hard. See under Arduous.-— Syn., 




] 


Differential Thermometer. 


> that the instrument 
3 difference of heat of 


ch, riiain; 6h, Sc. locft; g, go; j,job; n, Fr. to?t; ng, sm^r; tii, tAen; th, f/un; trig; >vli, u^Aig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Antu<»u^ I uurjf ul, crabbtul, perplexes!, labo- 
rif)iM, unaecaniinodatiug, auHtero, rigiii, 
Bifacilltt (tUrft-kult). v.t To make difii- 
ouit; to Impede. 'Tiieir pretensioiia had 
tii/Ziciftod the peace.* Sir IT. Temple. 
DSlIicultate t (liif Ti-kult-at), v. t lo render 
didieult. Cotipa-ve. 

DiSlcultly (dif'li-kuIt-liX (idv. Hardly; with 
dhflcuUy. , , , 

Ho had been only guilty, and the other had 

been very dit;nculUy prevailed on to do T^a^he^did. 

Hifflculty (difdi-kul-ti), a ^ [Fr. dkeuLU; 
Ji. dimciiltas, from dijjiml, old form of 
cilin-dis, priv., Andfadlis, easy to be made 
or done, h'iMnfaoio, to make or do.] 1. Hard- 
nesH to be done or accomplished; the state 
of anything whicli renders its perfonnance 
iab( »nous or perplexing: opposed to easiness 
or facility; as, the difficulty of a task or en- 
terprise; a work of labour and difficulty.— 
% That which is hard to be performed or 
surmounted ; as, we often mistake diffiaidties 
for impossibilities; to overcome difftculties 
is an evidence of a great mind. 

Tlie wise and prudent conquer (iifficuUieshy daring 
to attempt them. R<nvey 

3. Perplexity; embarrassment of affairs; 
trouble; whatever perplexes, or renders pro- 
grt'iss or execution of designs laborious. 

More than once, in days of dijjfiadiy 

And pressure, had she sold her wares for less 

TJian what she gave. Tennyson. 

A. Objection; cavil; obstacle to belief. 
"'Eaising difficulties concerning the mys- 
teries in religion.' Swift— 5. An embroil- 
ment; a serious complication likely to lead 
■to a quarrel; a falling out; a controversy; 
a variance or quarrel ‘ Measures for ter- 
minating all , . . difficulties." Bancroft— 
SVJi. Laboriousness, hardness, troublesome- 
ness, obstacle, impediment, obstructionj em- 
barrassment, awkwardness, perplexity, exi- 
gency, distress, trouble, trial, objection, 
cavil..' 

3}ifiGide (dif-fidO, ri.i. [L. diffido—dis, and 
jfirfo, to trust.] To distrust; to have no 
conlldenee. [Hare.] 

The man diffides in his own augury 
And doubts the gods. Dryden. 

.Bifffdence (difTi-dens), n. [L. diffidentia, 
want of confidence, ppr. of diffido, 

to distrust— priv., and to trust. 
See i'buTH. ] 1. Distrust; want of confidence; 
any doubt of the powexV ability, or disposi- 
tion of others. 

To Israel, of God, and doubt 

lu feeble hearts, Milton, 

■2, More generally, distrust of one's self; 
want of confidence in our own power, com- 
petency, correctness, or wisdom; a doubt 
respecting some personah qualification; 
modest reserve, * An Englishman’s habitual 
diffidence and awkwardness of address.’ W. 

, Iming . . : 

Be silent al-ways -when you doubt your sense; 

And speak, though sure, "with seeming diffidence. Pope. 

—BashfiilnesSyModesty, Diffidence. See under 
BAsnpuLiiESS.~SYN. Distrust, doubt, fear, 
timidity, apprehension, hesitation. 

.Diffident (diffl-dent), a. 1. Distrustful; 
wanting confidence; doubting another's 
power, disposition, sincerity, or intention. 
*3?iety so diffident as to require a sign.' Bp. 
Taylor,— % Distrustful of one’s self; not con- 
fident; doubtful of one’s oivn power or com- 
petency; reserved; modest; timid; as, a 
difidentyovfh, 

Distress makes the humble iieart diffident 

■ , . Richardsoti, 

Svif. Distrustful, suspicious, hesitating, 
doubtful, modest, bashful, reserved. 
Diffidently (diffl-dent-U), adz;. With dis- 
tnist; in a distrusting manner; modestly. 
Dtfflnd (clif-flnd,'), u. t [L, to cleave. ] 

To cleave in two. Bailey, [Eare.] 
Dlffinitiyet (dif-fin'it-iv), a. Definitive; 
deteimmate. Wotton. 
Diffission(dif-fl'shon),?i, The act of cleaving 
asunder. fBare.] 

.Diffiation (dif-lla'shon), n. [From D. difflo, 
to blow away,] A blowing or blasting to 
different parts. [Bare.] 

Diffiuence, Dlfflnency (difflg-ens, dif’flg- 
en-ai), n. [See Dipfluekt.] A flowing or 
falling away on all sides, the effect of fluid- 
ity, as opposed to consistency. 

lue is water cong-ealed by tlie frigidity of the air. 
whereby it acquireth no new form, but rather a con- 
sistence or aetermination of its diffinency. 

... Sir T, Browne. 

Diffluent (difflu-ent), a. [L. difluens, diff 
jluentisy ppi\ of difflnoy to flow in different 
directions— dzs, asunder, and fiuOy to flow.] 
JTo^ving away on all sides; not fixed. 


Bifflugia (dif-llfi’ji-a), n. A genus of infu- 
.soria, inclosed in a case formed by the co- 
hesion of foreign bodie.?. 

Bifform (diFfonn), a. [Fr. difonne, as if 
from a Latin adjective difformis—dif for dis, 
separa fee, and format shape. ] 1. Irregular in 
form; not uniform; anomalous; as, a dif- 
form flower or corolla, the parts of which 
‘do not correspond in .size or proportion; 
rfijfojw leaves. —2. XJnlilce; dissimilar. 

The unequal refractions of diffornt rays. Newton. 

Biiforniity t (dif-forn/i-ti}, n. Irregularity 
of form; want of uniformity. 

Just as seeing or hearing are not inequalities or 
diffbrmifies in ‘the soul of man, but each of them 
powers of the wliole soul, Clarke, 

BiflTract (dif-fraktO, 'c.t \h, diffringOy diff 

' ’ ’ • -* —prefix df/, til’s, 

break in pieces; 
[gne line; to deflect. 
Biffraction (dif-frak'shon), n, [See Dif- 
fract.] 1. The act of breaking in pieces.— 
2. In optics, the peculiar modifications which 
light undergoes when it passes by the edge 
of an opaque body; deflection. Light, when 
it meets with no obstacle, proceeds in 
straight lines, but if it be made to pass by 
the boundaries of an opaque body it is turned 
from its rectilineal course. 

Remarked by Grimaldi {t66s) and referred by him 
to a property of light which he called diffraciion, 
Whewelt, 

Biff^active (dif-frakt'iv), a. Causing dif- 
fraction. 

Biffranciiise, Bifftancliisement (dif-fran'- 
shiz, dif-fran'sliiz-meiit). Same as Di^ran- 
chisCy Disfranchisement, 

BiBh.se (dif-fuz'), pret. & pp. diffused; 
ppr, diffusing. [L. dijff'undOy diffusum, to 
pour in different directions, to spread — pre- 
fix mdfundo, to pour.] 1. To pour 

out and spread, as a fluid; to cause to flow 
and spread; as, the river rose and diffused 
its waters over the adjacent plain,— 2. To 
spread; to send out or extend in all direc- 
tions. ‘ The pure delight of love by sound 
diffused," Wordsworth, ‘ A central warmth 
dijiisingr bliss.' Tennyson.—^j^. To spread, 
circulate, extend, scatter, disseminate, dis- 
perse, publish, proclaim. 

Biffhse (dif-fusO, a. 1. Widely spread; dis- 
persed. -—2. Copious ; prolix ; using many 
words; verbose: said of speakers and writers 
or their stylo. 

The reasoning of them is sophistical and incon- 
clusive; the style diffuse and verbose, y. Warton, 

3. Inpathol, applied to diseases which spread 
widely and have no distinctively defined 
limits, as opposed to those which are circum- 
scribed.— 1 In hot. spreading widely, hori- 
zontally, and irregularly. 

Diffused (dif-fuzdO, p. and a. 1, Spread; 
dispersed. 

knowledge immortalizes itself. 

Sir gpames Mackintosh. 

2. Loose; flowing; Wild. ‘Diffused attire,' 
Shale, 

Biffusedly (dif-ftiz^ed-li), adv. In a diffused 
manner; with wide dispersion; wearing one’s 
dress in a loose or neglectful manner. 

Go not %Q diffusedly ! 
There are great ladies purpose, sir, to visit you. 

Beatt. typl. 

Biffusedness (dif-fuz'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being widely spread. 

Diffusely (dif-fusli), adii. I. Widely; exten- 
sively.— 2. Copiously; with many words; 
fully, 

Biffuseness (dif-fiis'nes), n. The quality of 
being diffuse ; specifically, in speaking or writ- 
ing, superfluous wordiness, arising either 
from undue enumeration of non-essential or 
collateral details or redundant treatment of 
the main subject; want of due concentration 
or conciseness; prolixity. 

There is the learning, and the evidence of a wide 
desultory reading, as well as the of style 

that characterize his (De Quincey’s) -writings. Lancet, 
His proclivity towards diffnseness wos exemplified 
by the abundance of his preliminary matter. 

Scotsman newspaper. 

Biffuser (dif-fiiz'6r), n. One who or that 
which diffuses, 

Biffusibility (dif-fuz^-bil^i-ti), n. The 
quality of being diffusible; capability of 
being spread; as, the diffusibility of clay in 
■water. 

Diffusible (dif-fuz'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
spread in all directions; that may be dis- 
persed. : 

Hydrochloric acid is seven, times as diffusiMe as 
sulphate of magnesia. H, Spencer. 

Biffusibleness (dif-fuzl-bl-nes), n. Diffusi- 
bility. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, mot, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube* tub, bull; 
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Diffusion (dif-fu^zhon), n. 1. A spreading 
or flowing of a liquid substance or fluid 
in a lateral as well as a lineal direction; 
as, the diffusion of water; the diffusion of 
air or light.— 2. A spreading or scattering; 
dispersion ; as, a diffusion of dust or of seeds. 
3. A spreading; extension; propagation. ‘A 
diffusion of knowledge which has under- 
mined superstition.' Burke.— A. Copious- 
ness; exuberance, as of Btyle.— Diffusion of 
heat, a term employed to express the modes 
by which the equilibrium of heat is effected, 
viz. by conduction, r<adiation, and by convec- 
tion.— -Dij7«5ion of gases. When two gaseous 
bodies which do not act chemically upon each 
other are mixed together in any relative pro- 
portions they gradually diffuse themselves 
through each other; so that after a sufficient 
time has elapsed for the purpose, whatever 
may have been their relative densities, they 
are found intimately blended; the heavier 
gas does not fall, nor does the lighter one rise. 
—Diffus^ion of Uguids. MTien two liquids 
that are capable of mixing, such as alcoliol 
and water, are put in contact, they gradu- 
ally diffuse one into the other in spite of the 
action of gravity. A mixture of alcohol and 
water occupies less space than the separate 
two liquids do, as if the molecular inter- 
stices of one or both of the liquids were par- 
tially filled by the other liquid.— Bzjfzfsf on 
voluyndy a term employed to express the dif- 
ferent disposition of gases to interchange 
particles. Thus the diffusion volume of air 
is 1, and that of hydrogen gas S’S3.— 
sion apparatuSy an apparatus sometimes 
employed for extracting the sugar from cane 
or beet-root by dissolving it out with water. 
— Diffusion tube, an instrument for deter- 
mining the rate of diffusion foi’ diffei*ent 
gases. — Syn. Extension, spread, propagation, 
circulation, expansion, dispersion. 

Diffusive (dif-fus'iv), a. 1. Ha^fing the 
quality of diffusing or spreading by floA'ing, 
as fluids, or of dispersing, as minute parti- 
cles. Water, air, light, dust, smoke, and 
odoui's are substances. 

Ail liquid bodies are diffusive. 

T. Burnet. 

2. Extending in all directions; widely reach- 
ing; extensive; as, diffusive charity or be- 
I nevolence. 

Diffusively (dif-fus'iv-li), adz?. Widely; 
extensively; every way. 

Diffusiveness (dif-fus^iv-nes), ?i. i. The 
power of diffusing or state of being diffused; 
dispersion.— 2. Wide reach; e.xtensiveness; 
as, the diffusive7iess of benevolence.— The 
quality or state of being diffuse, as an author 
or Iris style; verboseness; copiousness of 
words or expression. 

Of a beautiful and magnificent diffiusi 7 /eness Cicero 
is, beyond doubt, the most illustrious exampie, Blair, 

Biffusivity (dif-fus-ivT-ti), n. The power 
of diffusion. 

Professor Loschmidt of Vienna has determined the 
diffiisivity, in square metres per hour, for ten pains 
of the most important gases. y. T. Bcitomley. 

Bifiuan (dFflii-an), n. A chemical compound 
obtained by the action of heat on alloxanic 
acid. It is not erystailizable, is very soluble 
in water, and possesses no acid properties. 
Bi^ (dig), 'o.t. pret. & pp. digged or dug; ppr. 
digging. [The origin of this word is ol)- 
scure. Wedgwood says the root is dag (see 
the obsolete Dad, a dagger), and that 
comes through the Korm. diguer, to prick. 
The origin is most probably seen in dike or 
dyke (with its softened form ditoh), A. Sax. 
die, a dike or a ditch, dtaian, Dan, dige, to 
make a dike or a ditch.] 1. To open and 
break, or turn up, with a spade or otlier 
sharp instrument. 

Be first to the ground. Dry den, 

2. To excavate; to form an opening in the 
earth by digging and removing the loose 
earth; as, to dig a well, a pit, or a mine. 

Whoso difgeth a pit shall fall therein. Prov. xxvi. 17, 

S. To pierce -with a pointed instrument; to 
thrust in. 

Still for the growing liver digs‘edl\\& breast, 

Dryden, 

A. To win or obtain by digging; as, to dig 
coals, fossils, &c.— To dzf; doion, to under- 
mine and cause to fall by digging; as, to dig 
down a wall — To dig in, to put in the earwi 
by digging . — To dig out, to dig np, to obtain 
by digging; to unearth; as, to dig out a rat, 
a rabbit, <&c.; to dig up clay. 

Dig (dig), r-z. 1, To work with a spade or 
other similar instrument; to do servile 
work. 

: I cannot to beg l am ashamed. Luke xvi.;i. 


oil, pound; 


ti. Sc, abzzne; y. Sc. fair. 
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2, To work in search of; to search. 

ior it, more tliau for hid treasures. Job iil. 21. 
—To dig to pierce with a spade or other 
pointed instrument; to make an excavation 
in. 

Son of man, now the wall. Ezek. visi. 8. 

—To dig through, to open a passage through; 
to make an opening from one side to the 
other. 

Big (dig), n. 1. A thrust; a punch; a poke; 
as, ti dig in the ribs. —2. A diligent or plod- 
ding student. [United States.] 

Bigamma (dl-gam'ma), n, [Gr. prefix di, 
tivice, and gamma: so called liecause when 
written it resembled two gammas, the one 
set above the other, as F, the gamma being 
represented thus F.] A letter which once 
heionged to the alphabet of the Greeks and 
remained longest among the iEolians. It 
w'as a true consonant, and appears to have 
had the force of u; or u.’ It was attached 
to several words which in the more familiar 
dialect had the smooth or rough breathing. 
It is frequently represented in Latin by v, 
when lost in the Greek synonym; thus, Gr. 
oinos, wine, L. vinum; Gr. oilcos, a house, 
L. vietis; Gr. eidd, I see, L. video. 
Bigamous t (dig'a-mus), a. [Gr. digamos, 
married a second time— prefix di, and ga- 
mos, marriage.] Eelating to digamy or a 
second marriage. 

Bigamy t (dig'a-rai), n. Second marriage. 
Bigastric ( di-gas'trik ), a. [Gr. prefix di, 
and garter, belly. ] Having a double belly, 
— Digastric muscle, a double muscle, situ- 
ated externally between the lower jaw and 
mastoid process, the central tendon being 
attached to the hyoid bone. It pulls the 
lower jaw downwards and backwards, and 
when the jaw'sare shut it draws the larynx, 1 
and with it the pharynx, upwards in the act 
of swallowing, — Digastric groove, a longi- 
tudinal dei)ression of the mastoid process, 
so called from its giving attachment to the 
digastric muscle. 

Bigenesis (di-gen'e-sis), n. [Gr. prefix di, 
and 5 'cacsfcs.] Xti physiol, parthenogenesis 
(which see). 

Bigerentt (di'j6r-ent), a. [L. diyerens, ppr. 
otdigero. See DIGEST, «.f.] Digesting. 
Bigest(dFjest), n. [L. digestus, put in order, 
pp. of digero, digestum. See the verb.] 1. A 
collection or body of Eoman laws, digested 
or arranged under proper titles by order of 
the Emperor Justinian ; the Pandects.— 
2. Any collection, compilation, abridgment 
or summary, as of laws, disposed under 
proper heads or titles; a compendium; a 
summary; an abridgment; as, the Digest of 
Oomyns, 

They niacie and recorded a sort of institute and 
di,^est of anarchy, called the rights of man. Bnyke. 

.Digest (di- jest'), [L. digero, digestum, 

to carry asunder, to spread— ci!i for dis, 
asunder, and gero, to bear, carry, or wear.] 

1. To distribute into suitable classes, or 
under proper heads or titles; to arrange in 
convenient order; to dispose in due metliod; 
as, to digest the Eoman laws or the common 
law'.— 2. To arrange methodically in the 
mind; to form with due arrangement of 
parts; to settle in one’s mind; to think out; 

: as, to digest a plan or scheme. 

Every one hath not digested, when it is a sin to 
take something for money lent, or when not. 

G. Herberi, 

.3. To separate or dissolve in the stomach, as 
food; to separate into nutritive and innu- 
tritions elements and jjrepare the former for 
entering tire circulatory system; to con- 
vert into chyme.— 4. In c/icm. to soften 
and prepare by heat; to expose to a gentle 
heat in a boiler or matrass, as a preparation 
for operations.— 6. To bear with patience or 
with an effort; to brook; to receive without 
resentment; to put up with; to endm*e. 

Then, howsoe’er thou speak’st, 

I will it. Shak. 

I never can digest the loss of most of Origan’s 
works, Coleridge, 

>d. To prepare in the mind; to dispose in a 
manner that shall improve the understand- 
ing and heart; to prepare for nomishing 
practical duties; as, to digest a discourse or 
sermon.— 7, In med. to dispose to suppur- 
ate, as an ulcer or wound.— 8. To dissolve 
and prepare for maiume, as plants and other 
substances.— 9. To matime; to ripen. ‘ Well- 
digestedimii^.’ Jer. Taylor. 

.Digest (di-jest'), vA. 1. To undergo diges- 
tion, as food. 

Hunger’s my cook; my labour bring'.s me meat, 

Which best digests when it is sauced ^vith sweat. 

. Bronte. 


2. To be prepared ])y heat. —3. To .suppurate; 
to generate pus, as an ulcer or wound.— 
4. To dissolve and be prepared for manure, 
as substances in compost. 

Bigestedly (di-jest'ed-li), adv. In a well- 
arranged manner. 

Bigester (di-jest'er), n. i. He that digests 
or disjioses in order. 

We find this digester oi codes, umender of laws, 
destroyer of feudality, equalizer of public burthens, 
&c., permitting, if lie did not perpetrate, one of the 
most atrocious acts of oppression. Brottgham, 

2. One who digests his food, or that which 
assists the digestion of food, as a medicine 
or article of food tlitit strengthens the diges- 
tive power of the stomach. — 3. A strong 
close vessel, in which bones or other sub- 
stances may be subjected, usually in water 
or other liquid, to a temperature above 
that of boiling. It is made of iron or other 
metal, with a screwed-down air-tight lid, in 
which is a safety-valve. Into this vessel 
animal or other substances are placed, im- 
mersed in water, and submitted to a higher 
degree of heat than could be obtained in 
open vessels, by which the solvent power of 
the water is so increased that bones are 
converted into a jelly. The safety-valve 
prevents the bursting of the vessel. 
Bigestibility (di-jest'i-hil"i-ti), n. The qual- 
ity of being digestible. 

Bigestible (di-jest'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
digested. 

Bigestibleness (di-jest'i-bl-nes), n. Quality 
of being digestible. 

Digestion (di-jeat'yon), n. [L. digestio, an 
orderly distribution, digestion, from digero, 
digesUvm. See Digest.] 1. The conversion 
of food into chyme, or the process of decom- 
posing aliment in the stomach and recom- 
posing it in a new form, and thus preparing 
it for circulation and nourishment, Accord- 
I ing to Liebig digestion is effected without 
the aid of tlie vital force, by a metamor- 
phosis analogous to fermentation, by whicli a 
new aiTangement of the particles is effected. 
It is a chemical process regulated by vital 
action. The gastric juice, which so greatly 
assists in digestion, is secreted by glands 
situated in the lining membrane of the 
stomach, which is in a state of progressive 
cliange, and the change or motion is propa- 
gated from this to the particles of the food i 
under certain conditions, such as a certain i 
temperature, &c. The oxygen introduced i 
with the saliva during mastication assists in 
the process.— 2. In chem. the operation of 
exposing bodies to a gentle heat to prepare 
them for some action on each other; or the 
slow action of a solvent on any substance, 

3. The act of methodwing and reducing to 
order; the maturation of a design. 

The digestion of the coun.sels in Sweden is made 
in senate. Sir IV. Tetnple. 

4. The process of maturing an ulcer or 
wound and disposing it to generate pus; or 
the generation of matter.— 5. The process of 
dissolution and preparation of substances 
for manure, as in compost. 

Digestive (di-jest'iv), a. 1. Having the 
power to cause digestion in the stomach; 
as, a digestive preparation of medicine,— 

2. In clmn. capable of softening and pre- 
paring by heat.— -3. Methodizing; reducing 
to order. thought.’ Dryden.— 

4. In smg. causing maturation in wounds or 
ulcers.: 

Digestive (di-jest'iv), n. 1. In med any 
preparation or medicine which increases 
the tone of the stomach and aids digestion; 
a stomachic; a corroborant,— 2. In surg. an 
application which ripens an ulcer or wound, 
or disposes it to suppurate. 

Bigestor (di-jest'6r), n. Same as Digester. 
Bigesture t (di-jest'ur), n. Digestion. 

further, his majesty pi'ofessed, that were he 
to invite the devil to a dinner he should have these 
three dishes; i, a pig; a, a pole of ling and mustard; 
and 3, a pipe of tobacco for digesiure. 

ylpothegms of King yames, 1669, 

Biggable (dig'ga-bl), a. That may be dig- 
ged. 

Bigger (dig'ger), n. One who or that which 
digs. 

Digging (dig'giiig), n. In mining, (ft) the 
operation of freeing ore from the stratum 
in which it lies, where every stroke of their 
tools turns to account; in contradistinction 
to tlie openings made in search of such ore, 
which are called batches or Dssaydiatches. 
(&) pi. A word first used at the western 
leatl-mines in the United States, to denote 
places where the ore was dug. It is now 
employed almost exclusively to denote the 


different localities in California, Australia, 
Hew Zealand, <&c., where gold is obtained. 

In ‘placer-<f?;(?X>’i«,l»vrV the gold is scattered all 
through the surface dirt; in ‘ pricket-rfr^^>'r>?,^ai'' it is 
concentrated in one little spot; in ‘quartz’ the gold 
is ilia solid continuous vein of rock, inclosed between 
distinct walls of some othj:r kijHi.s of stone— and this 
is the most laborious and e.xpensivepf all the differ- 
ent kinds of mining. S. L. Cle77iens. 

(c) pL The place where one resides or is em- 
ployed; lodgings. [Colloq.] 

Bight ((lit), u. if. pret. &,\rp. dight. [A. Sax. 
dihtan, O.E. dighten, to set iii order, to ar- 
range; from L.dictare, to dictate, indite, fre- 
quentative of dicere, to say. The G, dichten, 

0. G. tichton, to WTite, to compose poetry 
or fiction of any kind, is of tlie same origin.] 

1. To prepare; to put in order; hence, to 
dress or put on ; to array ; to adorn. [Ob- 
solete, or used only in poetr}^] 

On his head his dreadful hat lie disfit. 

Which maketh him invisible to sight, Spenser. 

Thy Honimer prowde, with daffadilies dight. 

Spenser. 

The snortincf steed in harness newly dighi. 

y. Baillie. 

2. [Scotch.] (diCht). To wipe; to clean hy 
rubbing. 

Let me ryke up to dighl that tear. Barns. 

Digit (di'jit), n. [L. digitus, a finger ; Gh’. 
daktylas. Eoot dik, to point out, as in Gr. 
deiknymi, and L. dico.] 1. A finger. 

The innermost digit is often stunted or absent. 

Oivett, 

2, The measure of a finger’s breadth or inch. 

3. In astron. the twelfth part of the dia- 
meter of the sun or moon; a term used to 
express the quantity of an eclipse; as, an 
eclipse of six digits is one which hides one- 
half of the disk.— 4. In aritk. any integer 
under 10; so called from counting on the 
fingers; thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, are 
the 

Bigitf (di'jit), v.t To point at or out with 
the finger, 

I shall never care tahe^digifed with a ‘That is he.‘ 
JPelthafu. 

Digital (di'jit-al), a. [L, digitalis, from 
digitus, a finger.] Pertaining to tlie fingers 
or to digits. 

Digitalia(di-jit-a'li-a),?i. BrnieasDigitalin. 
Bigitaliform (di-jit-a'li-form), a. In hot 
like the corolla of Digitalis. 

Bigitalifi, Digitaline (di'jit-a-lin, di'jit-a- 
lin), n. (C 2 .-,H 4 oO] 8 .) A vegetable alkali, 
the active principle of Digitalis purpurea, 
or foxglove. It is white, difficult to crystal- , 
lize, inodorous, has a bitter taste, and is a 
I strong poison. 

Bigitalina (di'jit-a-li"na), 71, A genus of the 
I sub-kingdom Protozoa, belonging to the 
I family of infusorial animals VorticellidsB. 
They commonly grow on the back of the 
minute crustaceoiis animals which live in 
fresh water, as the common water-flea, &c., 
covering them so completely as to make it 
difficult for them to swim about. 

Digitalis (di-jit-a'iis), n. [L. digitalis, per- 
taining to the finger, tvom digitus, a finger, 
because the flowers are put on the fingers 
by children.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Scrophulariaceie, containing about twenty 
species of tall herbs, natives of Europe and 
Western Asia. One species, D. purpurea 
(the foxglove), is a common wild flower in 
Britain. (See Foxglove.) Several other 
species are grown in gardens, as D. grandi- 
jlora, D. lutea, and D. ferrugmea. 

Bigitaria (di-jit-a'ri-a), n. Finger-grass, a 
genus of gTasses characterized hy the spikes 
being digitate. It is generally considered 
to be only a section of Panicuin. One spe- 
cies, D. humifusa, is found in the sandy . 
soils of the south of England. 

Digitate, Digitated (di'jit-Jit, di'jit-at-ed), 
a. [L. digita tus, having fingers or toes, from 
digitus, a finger.] In hot. branched out into 
divisions like fingers. A. digitate fetf/is one 
which branches into several distinct leaf-^ 
lets, or in which a petiole supports several 
leaflets at its apex. A digitate root is one 
in which the tubercles are divided into 
lobes like fingers, the division extending 
nearly to the base of the root, as in some 
plants of the genus Orchis. 

Digitate! (di'jit-at), ut. [L.L. digito, digit- 
atum, from L. digitus. See Digit. ] To point 
out, as with a finger. Bobioison. 

Bigitately (di'jit-at-li), adv. In a digitate 
manner. — Digitately pimiate, in hot. ap- 
plied to digitate leaves, the leaflets of which 
are pinnate. 

Bigitation (di-jit-a^shon), n. In a 

division into finger-like processes. 
Bigitiform (di'jit-i-form), a. Formed like 
fingers; as, a dvjitiform leaf, root, <fcc. 
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Digitigradj?, n. [L. 

I'l Huger ur toe, am! ijmdiw, walk,.! xiie 
iieeontl tvilKk in Cuviiir'a rtiTaiige]neut,_ of 
Uuniivorn, ineluUli'ig tiiojse animals ^^iilcll 



Digttigivida.— Hind-leg of Lion. » 
fz, Ffmur or thigh. i>, Tihin or leg. c. Tarsus or. 
foot. Calx or heel. <?, I'lanta or sole of foot. 
f. Digits (u- toes. 

walk (111 the tac.s only, .such as the lion, tiger, 
eat, weasel, civet, hyena, &e. : distinguished 
from Plantignida or hoars, which walk on 
the broad palm of tlie foot, 

Bigitigracle (di'jitd-grad), «. One of the 
digitigrada; an animal that walks on Ids 
toes or digits, as the lion, wolf, &c, 
Bigitigmde (di'jit-i-grad), a. "Walking on 
the toes. See the noun. 

Bigitorium (di-jit-6'ri*iim)» n. [From L. 
ditjHus, ii linger. ] A .small instrument used 
for giving .strength and flexibility to the 
fingers for piano playing. It is shaped like 
a diminutive piano, and has a key-board 
with live keys resting on strong metal 
springs. Called also Dumb Piano. 
DigituleCdi'jit-fil), n. [Dim. from L. digitus.] 

1. A little finger or toe. Specifically— 2. Any- 
tliing resembling a little finger or toe, as one 
of the hairs on the tarsus of the mealy bug, 

Bigitus (df jit-us), n. [L.] In cmat. a finger 
or toe. : ■ : 

Bigladiate (di-ghVdi-at), v. t [L. digladim\ 
digiadiatus, to fight for life or death— df for 
dU, and glddhis, u sword.] To fence; to 
(piarrel. [Rare.] 

Bigladiation (di-glaTli-a^'slion), n. A com- 
bat with swords; a qiiaiTel. ‘ Avoid all di- 
gladiations.* R Jonson. [Bare,] 

Biglypll (dfg’lif), n. [Gr. diglgp/ws, doubly 
indented— prefix d'i, and glgpho, to carve.] 
In f(ir/L a projecting face with two panels or 
channels sunk in it. 

3)igne,t a. [IT.] AYorthy; proud; disdain- 
ful Chaucer, 

Bignifleation (dig'ni-fi-kfi"shon.), n, [See 
Di(.?Nii'n^J TTie act of dignifying; exaltation; ' 
pi’omotion. I, Walton. [Hare.] 

Bignifled (digTu-ful), p. and a. [See Dig- 
Niry.j 1. Exalted; honoured; invested with 
dignity; as, the dignified clergy. 

Abbots ai'o styled digui/iecl as having some 
dignity in the church. Ayiiffe. 

2. Marked with dignity; noble; as, dignified 
conduct or manner. 

To the great astonishment of the J ews, the manners 
of Jesus are familiar, yet (itsnijteci, Biickminsier, 

3. Stately in deportment— S yn. Exalted, 
elevated, lionoiU’ed, noble, august, stately, 
lofty. 

Bignify (digTii-H), n.t. pret. & pp, dignified; 
ppr. dignifying, [Fr. dignificr~Jj. dignus, 
worthy, and fieVi a degraded form of L. ficere, 
the form assumed in composition by/ucerc, 
to make. ] 1. To invest with honour or dig- 
nity; to exalt in rank; to promote; to ele- 
vate to a high office.— 2. To honour; to make 
illustrious; to distinguish by some excel- 
lence, or that wliich gives celebrity. 

Yuur worth will dignify our feast B. jonson, 
SYS, To exalt, elevate, prefer, advance, 
honour, adoni, ennoble. 

Bignitary (dig'ni-ta-ri), n. One who holds 
an exalted rank or office; especially an 
ecclesiastic who holds a dignity or a benefice 
which gives him some pre-eminence over 
mere priests and canons, as a bishop, dean, 
archdeacon, prebendary, &c. 

Dignity (dig'ni-ti), n. [E. dignitas, worthi- 
ness, from dignus, worthy. From Indo- 
Eur. root diJc, to point out, seen in E. dico, 
to say; G-r. dedcmitni, to bring to light, to 
show.] 1. True honour; nobleness or eleva- 
tion of mind, consisting in a high sense of 
propriety, truth, and justice, with an abhor- 
rence of mean and sinful actions: opposed 
to meanness. In this sense -we speak of the 
digmiy of mind and dignity of sentiments. 

True dignity abUles with her alone 
Who. in the silent hour of irvward thought 
Can still ■sc.spect, can still revere herself 
ItUowlines.s of heart. . Wordi^wrth. 


2. Elevation; honourable place or rank of 
elevation; degree of excellence, cither in 
estiuiutioii or in tlie order of nature; as, 
man is superior in to brutes.— 3. Ele- 

vation of aspect; grandeur of mien; as, a 
man of native dignity. ’^Dignity of attitude. ’ 
Dr. Calrd.--i. Eie\^ation of deportment; as, 
dignity of manners or behaviour. 

Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 

In every gesture, digmty and love. Milton. 

5. Height; importance; rank. 

.Some habits well pursued betimes 

May reaclt the digjiily of crimes. H. More. 

G. All elevated office, civil or ecclesiastical, 
giving a high rank in society; advancement; 
preferment, or the rank attached to it. 

While dignity sinks with its own W’eig-ht, the scum 
of raankinc! will ualurally rise above it, 57(11/1, 

7. The rank or title of a nobleman.— 8. One 
who holds high rank; a dignitary. 

These filthy dreamers . . . speak evil of digytities. 


Jude S. 

U‘ts of elocu- 


0. In rhet. one of the three parts 
tion, consisting in tlie right use of tropes and 
figures.— 10. Ill astrol. an advantage which 
a planet is supposed to have on account of 
its being in some particular place of the 
zodiac, or in a particular station in respect 
to other planets.— 11. f A general maxim or 
principle. ‘The sciences concluding from 
dignities, and principles known by them- 
selves.’ Sir T. Rro ivne. 

Dlgnotioilt (dig-no’shoii), n. [L. dignosco, 
dignotum, to distinguish— tfi for dis, and 
(gnosco) nosco, to get a knowledge of.] Dis- 
tinguishing mark; distinction. 

Di^onous (dFgo-nus), a. [Gr. prefix di for 
dis, twice, andgonia, an angle.] In hot. hav- 
ing two angles; as, a digonous stem. 

Di grado (de grliklo). [It., step by step,] 
111 music, moving by conjunct degrees. 
Digram, Digraph (diagram, di'graf), n. [Gr. 
prefix di for dis, twice, aiidpmp/if7, to write.] 
A union of two vowels or of two consonants, 
representing a .single sound of the voice, as 
ea in head, ih in path. ‘All improper diph- 
thongs, or as I have called them, digraphs. 
Sheridan. 

Digress (cli-gresO, v.i [L. digredior, digres- 
sus, to step apart or asunder— prefix dis, 
apart, and gradior, to step. See GiiAlHL] 
1. 1 To step or go from the way or road; to 
go out of the right way or common track; 
in a literal sense. 

Moreover she beginneth tn digres'se in latitude, 
and to diminish her’ motion from the inorne risLiie. 

Holland. 

2. t To turn aside from tlie right jiath; to 
transgress; to offend. 

Thy abundant goodness shall excuse 

This deadly blot on thy digressing son. Skak. 

3. To depart or wander from the main sub- 
ject, design, or tenor of a discourse, argu- 
ment, or naiTation: used only of speaking 
or writing. 

In the pursuit of an argument there is hardly room 
\.<i digress into a particular definition, as often as a 
man varies the signification of any term. Locke. 

Let the student of our historyfllzi’'r(?j’j into whatever 
other fields he will. y, Stephens. 

Digress t (di-gres'}, n. A digression. ‘A 
di/jms from my history,’ Fuller. 
Digression (di-gre'shon), n. [L. digressio, 
a stepping aside, from digredior, digressus. 
See DiGKESS.] 1. The act of digressing; a 
departure from the main subject under con- 
sideration; an excursion of speech or writ- i 
ing. 'I 

And there began a lang digression about the lords I 
o* the creation. Burns, 

2. The part or passage of a discourse, ar- 
gument, or narration, which deviates from 
the main subject, tenor, or design, but 
which may have some relation to it, or be 
of use to it.— 3. Deviation from a regular 
course. ‘The digression ot the sun is not 
equal.' Sir T. Rrowne. [Rare.] Hence— 

4. Deviation from the path of virtue; trans- 
gression. 

Then my is so vile and base, 

That it wilt live engraven in ray face. Shak. 

5. In astron. the apparent distance of the 
inferior planets Mercury and 'V'enus from 
the sun; elongation. 

Digressional _(di-gre'shon-al), a. Pertaining 
to or consisting in digression; departing 
from the main purpose or subject. 
Digressive (di-gresTv), a. Departing from 
the main subject; partaking of the nature 
of digression. sallies of imagin- 

atnm.’ Johnson. 

Di^ressively (di-gres'iv-Ii), adn. By way of 
digression. 
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Digyjl (dl''jin), n. [Gr. prefix di for dis,, 
twice, and gyne, a female.] A plant having 
two pistils. 

Digynia (di-jFni-a), n. pf. The name given 
by Linneeus, in his artificial system, to such 
plants as have two styles, or a single style 
deeply cleft into two parts, 

DIgynian, Digynous (di-jiTii-an, di'jin-us), 
a. Having two pistils. 

Dihedral (dl-heTlral), a. [Gr. prefix di for 
dis, twice, and hedra, a seat or face. ] Having 
two sides, as a figure ; having two plane faces, 
as a crystal.— the mutual 
inclination of two intersecting planes, or the 
angular space included between them, 
Dihedron (di-he'dron), n. A figure with two- 
sides or surfaces. 

Dihexahedral (di-heks'a-he'Tlral), a. [Gr. 
prefix df, and E. hexahedral.] In crystal. 
having the form of a hexahedral or six-sided 
prism with trihedral summits. 

Diiamb, Diiam’bus (diT-amb, di-I-amTms), 
n. In %)ros. a double iambus, a foot consist- 
ing of two iambuses. 

Dijudicant (di-juMi-kant), n. One who di- 
3 udicates, determines, or decides. 
Dijudicate (cli-jiTdi-kat),r.f. pret. &pp. di- 
judicated; ppr. dijudicating. [L. dijudioo, 
dijudicatum, to judge between, to 'decide 
by arms— prefix di fordis, intens. , andJ?«ffco, 
to judge.] To judge, determine, or decide. 

The Church of Rome, when she commends unto 
us the authority of the Church in dtjudica/ing of 
Scriptures, seems only to speak of her.self. Hales. 

Dijudication (di-juTli-ka^'shon), n. Judicial 
distinction. Qlwmille. 

Dikamali, Dikainalli<dik-a-maFi), n. The 
native name of a fragrant resinous gum 
ivhicli exudes from the ends of j^oimg shoots 
of Gardenia lucida, an Indian tree. ' It pos- 
sesses a powerful fragrance, and is used in 
hospitals to keep away flies, as well as to 
dress wounds and open sores. 

Dike, Dyke (dik), n. [A. Sax. die, D. dijk, 
Dan. digs, till signifying a bank of earth and 
a ditch. As the ditcli is excavated and the 
bank formed by the same operation, it is 
easy to understand how they are confounded 
under one name. Ditch is a softened form of 
this; hence also dig, ] 1. A channel for water 
made by digging; a ditcli. ‘Little channels 
OT dikes.’ May. ‘ Adown the crystal d:y/£:e6* 
at Camelofc.' Tennyson. — 2. A mound of 
earth, of stones, or of other materials, in- 
tended to prevent low lands from being 
Inundated by the sea or a river; as, the low 
countries of Holland are defended by dikes. 

3. In geol. a vein of basalt, greenstone, or 
other igneous rockAvhich has been intruded 
in a melted state into rents or fissures of 
rocks. When a mass of the unstratifled or 
igneous rocks, such as granite, trap, and 


F'ff, I. 



lava, appears as if injected into a great rent, 
in the stratified rocks, cutting across the 
strata, it forms a dike. The illustrations. 
shoAV lava dikes in the Val del Bove, on the 
slopes of Mount Etna. In fig. la a are hori- 
zontal strata, b c dikes of lava forced through 
the strata; b b are of equal breadth througii- 


Fig. 



out their entire length, and c c decrease up-^ 
wards. In fig. 2 the horizontal strata are 


oil, pound; ii, Sc, abune; Sc. iey. 
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slioxvn wora away by the action of the wea- 
ther, and the vertical veins of lava dd 
(marked ch in flg. 1), being harder, have 
resisted its effects, and eonsetiuently remain 
projecting in the form of walls or dikes. 
Bike (dik), vj, pret. & pp. di/ced; ppr. di/dnff. 

1. To surround with a dike; to defend by a 
dike or embankment.— 2, To drain by one 
or more dikes or ditches. 

Blket (dik), v,i. To dig; to work as a digger 
or ditcher. 

It were better and delve, 

Anti stand upon the ri^yht faith, 

Than know all that the Bible saith, 

And en-e as some clerkes do. GoTuer. 

Bilacerat© (di-la'ser-at), v.t [L. dilacero, 
to tear in pieces— prefix di for dts, asunder, 
and lacero, to tear.] To tear; to I’end asun- 
der; to separate by force; to lacerate. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Bilaceration (di-la's6r-a"shon), n. The act 
of rending asunder; a tearing or rending; 
laceration. 

Bilaniate (dWa'ni-at), v.t [L. dilanio, to 
tear to pieces— prefix di for dis, asunder, 
and lanio, to rend in pieces,] To tear; to 
rend in pieces; to mangle, [Rare.] 
Bilaniation (di-la'm-a"shon), n. A tearing 
ill pieces. [Rare.] 

Bilapidate (di-la^pi-dat), v.i. pret. & pp. di- 
lapidated; j)-pr. dilapidating. [L. dilapido, 
dilapidatimi. to demolish (any structure of 
stones)— prefix di for din, asunder, and la- 
ptdo, to throw stones, from lapis, kiindis, a 
stone,] To fall into partial ruin; to fall by 
decay. 

Bilapidate (di-la''pi-dat), v.t 1. To pull 
down; to waste or destroy; to suffer to go , 
to ruin by misuse or neglect. 

If the bishop, parson, or vicar, &c., dt/apfiiafes the 
buildings, or cuts down the timber of the patrimony 
of the church? Blackstotte. 

2. To waste; to squander. 

Was her moderation .seen in dilapzdcttmg tlse 
revenues of the church. Bishop Hurd. 

Bilapidated (di-la'pi-dat-ed), p. and a. 
Wasted; ruined; pulled down; suffered to 
go to ruin. 'A deserted and dilapidated 
building,' Cooper. 

Bilapidatioa (di-lalii-chV'shon), i. Ec- 
clcs. a wasting or suffering to go to decay 
any building or other property in possession 
of an incumbent. Dilapidation is 
or active when an incumbent pulls down a 
building; permissive or passive when he suf- 
fers it to decay and neglects to repair it. 
Dilapidation extends to the waste or de- 
struction of wood and other property of the 
church,— 2. Destruction; demolition; decay; 
ruin. 

By keeping a strict account of incomes and expen- 
ditures, a man might easily preserve an estate from 
diiapidatioH. " Goodman. 

3. Peculation. [Rare.] 

Bilapidator (di-la'pi-dat-er), n. One who 
causes dilajiidation, 

Bilatability (di-lat'a-bil'1-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being dilatable, or of admitting ex- 
pansion by the elastic force of the body 
itself, or of another elastic substance acting 
upon it: opposed to contmetihility. 

Bilatable (di-lat'a-bl), a. Capable of expan- 
sion; possessing elasticity; elastic; opposed 
to contractihle; as, a bladder is dilatnhle by 
the force of air; air is dilatable by heat, 
Bilatation (di-lat-a'shon), m The act of 
expanding; expansion; a spreading or ex- 
tending in all directions; the state of being 
expanded or distended; distention: opposed 
to contraction. 

Bilate (di-lat'), v.t. pret. & pp. dilated^ ppr. 
dilating. [L, dilato, to make wider, to ex- 
tend, to amplify— fW for (fis, asunder, and 
latus, broad.] 1. To expand; to distend; to 
enlarge or extend in all dhections: opposed 
to contract; as, air dilates the lungs; air is 
dilated by rarefaction, 

Satanalarmed, 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 

Like Teueriif or Atlas, unremoved. Milton. 


2.t To enlarge upon; to relate at large; to 
tell copiously or diffusely. 

That I would all my pilgrimage Shak. 

Syn. To expand, swell, distend, enlarge, 
spi'ead out, amplify. 

Bilate (di-latO, v.i. 1. To ividen; to expand; 
to swell or extend in all directions. 

^ heart dilates and glories in his strength. 

Addison. 

2. To speak largely and copiously; to dwell 
in naiTation; to descant: with on or upon. 
But still they their ancient joys 

, . Crabbe. 

Bilate (di-latO, a. E-xpanded; expansive. 


‘ So dilate and absolute a power.' B. J on- 
son. 

Dilater (di-lat'dr), n. Due who enlarges; 

that which expands. 

Bilation (di-hVshon), n. DeLay. 

What construction canst thou make of our wilful 
dilations but stubborn contempt? Bp. Hall. 

Bilation (di-liVshoii), n. [See Dilate.] The 
act of dilating; expansion; dilatation. 

At first her eye with slow dilation roll’d 

Dry flame, she listening. Tennyson, 

Dilative <di-lat'iv), a. Tending to dilate; 
causing dilation. Coleridge. 

Bilat or (di-lat'er), n. One who or that wlii eh 
widens or expands; a muscle that, dilates. 
Dilatorily ([di'la-to-ri-li), ado. In a dilatory 
manner; with delay; tardily. 

Bilat oriness (di'la-to-ri-nes), ?i. The qua- 
lity of being dilatory or late; lateness; slow- 
ness in motion; delay in proceeding; tardi- 
ness. 

These lameiiteci their dilatoriness and imperfec- 
tion, or trembled at the reaction of his bigotry 
against themselves. Hallam. 

Dilatory (di'la-to-ri), a. [Fr. dilatovre; I. L. 
dilatorius, from L. dij^ero, dilatum. See De- 
lay.] 1. Marked ’with procrastination or 
delay; slow; late; tardy: applied to things; 
as, dilatory measures. ‘ This dilatory sloth. ' 
Shak. —2. Intended to bring about delay, or 
to gain time and defer decision. ‘ His Mia- 
tory policy,’ Motley. -~ii. Given to procras- 
tination; not proceeding with diligence; 
making delay; slow; late: applied to pei’sons; 
as, a dilatory messenger; a man is dilatory 
when he delays attendance, or performance 
of business beyond the i^roper time,— 
tory plea, in law, a plea designed or tending 
to delay the trial of a cause.— de- 
fence, in Scots law, a plea offered by a de- 
fender for breaking down the conclusions of 
the action without entering into the merits 
of tlie cause; and the effect of which, if sus- 
tained, is to absolve from the Us pendens 
without necessarily cutting off the pursuer’s 
grounds of action.— S yn. Slow, tardy, slug- 
gish, inactive, loitering, behindhand, back- 
ward, procrastinating. 

Bilectiqilt (di-Iek'shon), n. [L. dilectio, 
from diligo, dilectu7n. See Diligence.] A 
loving; preference; choice. 

So free is Christ’s dilectian, that the grand condi- 
tion of our felicity is our belief. Boyle. 

Bilemina (di-lem'ma), n. [Gr. dilemma, a 
dilemma— prefix di tovdis, twice, and lem- 
ma, pm assumption, from la^nbano, to take.] 
1, In logic, an argument in which the ad- 
versary is caught between two difficulties, 
by having Wo alternatives presented to him, 
each of which Is equally conclusive against 
him. A young rhetorician said to an old 
sophist, ‘ Instruct me in pleading, and I will 
pay you w]ien I gain a cause.' The master 
sued for the reward, and the scholar en- 
deavoured to elude the elaim by a diteimna. 
‘If I gain my cause I shall withhold your 
pay, because the award of the judge will be 
against you. If I lose it I may withhold it, 
because I shall not yet have gained a cause.' 
The master replied, * If yon gain your cause 
you must pay me, because you are to ;pay me 
when you gain a cause; if you lose it, you 
must pay me, because the judge will award 
it.’— 2. A difficult or doubtful choice; a 
state of things in -which evils or obstacles 
present themselves on every side, and it is 
difficult to determine what course to pursue. 

A strong dilemma in a desperate case 

To act with infamy, or quit the place. Swift. 

—Horns of a dilemma, the conditions or 
alternatives presented to an antagonist, by 
accepting either of which he is, as it were, 
impaled; a difficulty of such a nature that, 
whatever way you tuim, you are confronted 
by unpleasant eonseqnencea. 

Dilettante (dl-le-tan'ta), 7i. pi Dilettanti 
(di-le-tan'te). [Rarely dilettant : from It, 
dilettante, properly the ppr. of dilettare, to 
take delight in, ivoxa'h. dehetare, to delight, 
See Delight.] An admirer or lover of the 
fine arts; an amateur; one who pursues an 
art des-ultorily and for amusement: some- 
times applied contemptuously to one who 
affects a taste for, Or a degree of acquain- 
tance with or skill in, art, which he does 
not possess. 

Dilettantism (di-le-tanffizm), n. The qua- 
lity characteristic of a dilettante; specifi- 
cally, in a disparaging sense, destiltory or 
affected pursuit of art, science, or literature. 

Dilettantism, hypothesis, specnJation, a kind of 
amateur search for truth; this is the sorest sin, 

. . ■ Carlyle. ■ 

Diligence (di'li-jens), n. [L. diligentm, care- 


fulness, diligence, from diligo, to love ear- 
nestly— di for dfe, intens,, and to 
clioose.] 1. Steady application in business 
of any kind; constant effort to accomplish 
what is undertaken; exei’fcion of body or 
mind without unnecessary delay or sloth; 
due attention; industry; assiduity. 

If your diligence he not speedy, L shall be there 
afore you, S/iak. 

2. Care; heed; heedfulness. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence. Prov. iv. 23. 

3. In Scots law, (a) the nature and extent of 
the attention incumbent on the parties to a 
contract wltli regard to the care of the sub- 
ject matter of the contract. (6) The war- 
rant issued by a court for enforcing the 
attendance of witnesses or the produotion 
of writings, (c) The process of law by which 
person, lands, or effects are attached on 
execution, or in security for daht— Dili- 
gence, Industry, Constancy ^ Diligence, 
earnest application to employment in which 
one is interested; industry, the habit of 
being constantly employed; diligeiice I’cfers 
to one’s present occupation, and does not. 
imply a habit; coiistancy denotes the power 
to hold on in any particular course— steadi- 
ness of purpose. 

Diligence Q-xid accuracy are the only merits which 
an historical writer may ascribe to himself. Gibbon. 
Jnduslry i^'Ays debts, but despair increases them. 

Franklm, 

True constancy no time, no power can move. Gi-ay. 
Syn. Attention, application, industry, assi- 
duity, constancy, assiduousness, persever- 
ance, persistence, heed, lieedfuliiess, care,, 
caution. 

Diligence (de-le-zhaiis), n. [Fr,] A kind of 
four-wheeled stage-coach, 

Biligencyt (dili-jen-si), n. Diligence. Mil- 
tmi. 

Diligent (dfli-jent), a. [I. diUgens, dili- 
gentis, careful, diligent. See Diligence.] 

1. Steady in aijplication to business; constant 
in effort or exertion to accomplish what is 
undertaken; assiduous; attentive; industri- 
ous; not idle or negligent. ‘Diligent culti- 
vation of elegant literature.’ Prescott. 

Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall 
stand before kings. Prov. xxii, 29. 

2. Steadily applied; prosecuted with care 
and constant effort; careful; assiduous; as, 
make diligejit search. 

The judges shall make diligent inquisition. 

Deut. xix. iS. 

Syn. Active, assiduous, sedulous, laborious, 
persevering, attentive, industrious, iiidefati- 
■ gable, unremitting, untiring, careful. 
Diligently (di'li-jent-li), adv. With steady 
apffiication and care; with industry or assi- 
duity; not carelessly; not negligently. 

Ye shall diligently \ciep the commandments of the 
Lord your God. Deut, vi. 17. 

BiU(dil),?i. [A. Sax. dil, Sw. Ml G. dill, dill. 
Probably from its soothing qualities in dill- 
ing or Milling pain. Comp, Teel, dilla, to 
lull a child to sleep.] An umbelliferous 
plant, AnetJium graveolenSy a native of the 
southern countries of Europe, the fruits, 
commonly but erroneously called seeds, of 
which are moderately warming, pungent, 
and aromatic. It is cultivated as a pot or 
sweet herb in gardens, and employed medi- 
cinally as a carminative. In appearance it 
resembles the fennel Dill-seeds yield dill- 
water, and an essential oil, when distilled 
with water. Dill-water is used as a remedy 
in flatulency and gripes of children. The 
same name is appliediocally to other umbel- 
liferous plants, and even to certain vetches. 
Bill (dil), v.t. [A form of to dulli] To soothe; 
to still; to calm; to assuage, [Scotch and 
Northern English.] 

Billenia (dil-le'ni-a), ii. [From Dillenius, a 
professor of botany at Oxford.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Dilleniaceje, consisting of 
lofty forest trees, natives of tropical Asia. 
They have large leaves and showy white or 
yellow flowers. The poon spars used in In- 
dian shipping are obtained from D. penta- 
gyna. The fruit of D. speciosa is edible, but 
very acid. 

Billeniacese (dil-le'ni-a''se-e), n. pt A 
natural order of plants belonging to poly- 
petalous, albuminous exogeiis, nearly re- 
lated to the Ranunculacese, from which it 
differs in having a persistent calyx and , 
arillate seeds. Seventeen genera, and about 
200 species are included in the order. They 
are trees or slirubs, with alternate leaves, 
found in the warmer regions of both hemi- 
spheres. See Dillenia, 

Billing t (dil'ing), n. A darling; a favourite. 
‘The dilling of her mother.' Drayton, 


ch, c^in; 6h, Sc. loc7i; g, go; j,job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; th, lAen; th, fMn; w, wig; wh, zh, azure.— See Key. 
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WhiLit tliii V.irtl'J 

. ‘nc with hi j Dy.z^'fon. 

l>Py stage-c(Juch; a 

c'omiptiori of </«Ti>/e;h<’<h 

S.-> dcHvn ttiy hill, yonjantic Ashbourii, fflidos 
Tlie Dazbya^'iv, carrying six insides. 

iDilly-dallyO^ini-dal-li), y.C [See Pally.] 

To hiiter; 1.0 4elay; to trifie. [Oolloq.] 

Mogy Oli'Io-ji), n. [ar, dii(}Ydi% twice, and 
fti 7 o,v, discaumh] In rhatm'ic,/A figure iii 
wJiiiih a word is used in an equivocal sense; 
a speech or expression wiiiuh may nave two 
ditfereiit iiieaiiings, 

PilUCldt (dMiVsid), a. [lb. diluadus, from 
diluceo, to shine out-— t/i for distrib., 
and liwefj, to sliine. See Lucid.] Clear. 

‘ description.' Bacon. 

PiluoMatet (di-Iu^sitVat), v.t. lo make 
clear; to elucidate, 

jmtadaftJijj- it with all the lijjhfc which . . . the 
isrofiumdeKt knowkd^fe of the sciences had empow 
ercf! him ta cast upon it. Sterne. 


Pilucidationt (dMu'sid-tV'ahon), n. The act 
of 111 aid ug clear, 

Biiucidityl (di-lu-skVi-ti), 71 . The quality 
of being dilucid or clear. 

PilucicUyt (di'lu'sid4i),adr. Clearly. 'JOikt- 
and fully. ’ Hammond. 

Pllueado (di-lU'On'do). In mmic, a mark 
’ indicating a reduction of the sound. 

PiluenlJ (di'lu-enfc), [L. dilnm^, dilmniUj, 
ppr. oidtlm, to wash off, to temper, to weak- 
en. See Dilute.] Making liquid or more 
fluid; making thin; attenuating; weaken- 
ing the strength of by mixture with water. 
PEuent (diTu-ent), 'U. 1 . That wliich thins 
or attenuates; that which makes more 
liquid; that which weakens the strength 
of, as water, which mixed with wine or spirit 
reduces the strength of it.~2. In 7)'ied. a 
substance wliich increases the proportion 
of fiiiid in tiie blood. Diluents consist of 
ivater and watery liquors. 

PEute (di-lilt'), u t. pret, & pp. dihUed; ppr. 
dihiting. [L. dilm\ dilutiis~-i}Y^t\x di for . 
duf, and iwo, to wash. See Deluue.] 1. To 
render liquid or more liquid; to make thin 
or more Huid : thus syrup or molasses is 
made thin or more liquid by an admixture 
with water, and the water is said to dilute 
it. Hence— 2. To weaken, as spirit or an 
acid, by an admixture of w'ater, wliich ren- 
ders the spirit or acid less concentrated.— 

3. To make weak or weaker, as colour, by 
mixture; to reduce the strength or standard 
of. 

The chamber was dark, lest these colours .should 
be and weakened by the mixture of any ad- 
ventitious light. Sir I. Netuton, 

.'Dilute (di-Iut'), u.i To become attenuated 
or thin; as, it dilute easily. 

.DEute ((.li-Iut'), a. Thin; attenuated; re- 
duced iu strength, as spirit or colour; paltry; 
poor. 

They had but diiute ideas of God’s nature, and 
.scant discoveries of his will, Barraza. 

-Dilutedly <di-lut'ed-li), adv. In a diluted 
: form. 

•DEutednesa (di-lut'ed-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being diluted. 

DEuteness (di-lut'ues), n. Pilutedness; 
thinness. Wilkins. 

DEutcr (di-lut'6r), n. He who or that wliich 
dilutes. 

DEutiOH (di-hVshon), n. The act of making 
thin, weak, or more liquid. 'Opposite to 
dihitieu is coagulation or thickening/ Ar- 
huthnot, 

DEuvial, DEuvian (di-liYvi-al, di-lu'vi-an), 
a. [L.dfha’iuw, a deluge, frorndtiwo. SeeDi- 
LtrTE, v.b ] l. Pertaining to a flood or deluge, 
more especially to the deluge in Koah's days. 

2. Effected or produced by a flood, or any 
extraordinary rush of water; as, diluvial 
beds. —Diluvial formation, m geol, the name 
given to the supertlcial deposits of gi-avel, 
clay, sand, &e., conveyed to their present 
sites by any unusual or extraordinary rush 
of water. Diluvial action may result from 
heavy rains, melting of snow, submarine 
earthquakes, &q. The tem is now rarely 
used by geologists, the deposits grouped 
under it being assigned to the post-pliocene 
period. See Post-plioce.ve. 

DEuviaEst (di-lu''vi-al-ist), u. One who 
explains geological pliehomena'by the Hoa- 
ehiaiL deluge. 

DEuvian, £t. See Diluvial. 

DEuviatet (di-lu'vi-at), r.i To run as a 
iiood.^ 

DEuLVioii(di-lu'vi-on),H. Same as 
DEuvixiraCdi-luM-um),?!. [L. See Deluge.] 

1. A deluge or inundation; an overflowing. 

2. In geol. a deposit of siipei’ficial loam, 


sand, gravel, pebbles, &c., caused by cur- 
rents of water. 

Dim (dim), a. [A. Sax. dim, dark, obscure. 
Cog. O. Pries. d/m,lcel. diumir, <lini. dkmna, 
to^'grow dim; Litli. tomsu, darkness; Hus. 
teumyi, dark; Skr. tamas, darkness.] 1. :Not 
seeing clearly; having the vision obscured 
and indistinct. 

My heart is breaking* and ray eyes are dijft. 

Jenny sen. 

2. Hot clearly seen; obscure; imperfectly 
seen or discovered; faint; vague; as, a dim 
prospect; a dmi recollection. 

The intellectual power, through -words and things, 
"Went sounding on, a dim and perilou.s way. 

H'ords^vorih, 

Dim. with the raist of years, gray flits the shade 
of power, By?'on, 

3. Somewhat dark; dusky; not luminous; 
as, a dim shade. 

And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious ligiit. Milion. 

L Dull of apprehension; having obscure 
conceptions. ‘The understanding is dim.* 
liogers.—b. Having its lustre obscured; sul- 
lied; tarnished. 

How is the gold become dim! Lam. iv. i. 

Syn. Obscure, dusky, dark, mysterious, in- 
distinct, ill-defined, indefinite, imperfect, 
dull, sullied, tarnished. 

Dim (dim), v.t. pret & pp. dkmiud; ppr. 
dimming. To render dim; to render less 
bright; to render less clear or distinct; to 
becloud; to obscure; to tarnish or sully; to 
becloud the uiiderstanding of; to render 
dull the mental powers of; as, to dim the 
eye; to dim the vision; to dim the pro- 
spect; to dim gold. 

Each passion dimmed his face. Milton. 

I The eyes that shone, 

I Now dimni'd and gone, 

The cheerful hearts now broken. Moore. 
Now set the sun and twilight dimm'd the w.ays. 

Coivfer. 

Dimblet (dimTd), 71. [Probably another form 
of or connected with dimple, and signifying 
originally a hollow or cavity,] A bower; a 
cell or retreat; a dingle. 

Within a bushy dzm/de she doth dwell. B. jfonson. 

Dime (dim), n. [IT. dhne, a tenth, a tithe; 

0. 1.r. dmrie, from L. decinvus, the tenth, 
from deci'iTh, ten,] A silver coin of the 
ITiiited States of the value of ten cents; the 
tenth of a dollar, or about 5d. 

Diniensioa (di-men'shon), n. [L. di7m7mo, 
from dimetior, to measure— di for dis. and 
7netior, to mete. See Mete and Measure.] 

1. Extension in a smgle line or direction, as 
length, breadth, and thickness or depth; 
as, a line has one dimmsioTi or length; a 
superficies has two dimeimons length and 
breadth; and a solid has three dknensiojis, 
length, breadth, and tluckness or depth. 
The word is generally used in tlie plui’al, 
and denotes the whole space occupied by a 
body, or its capacity, size, measure; as, the 
(Ikmnswns of a room, or of a ship; the di- 
mensions of a farm, of a kingdom, <fec. 

These as a line their long dmiension drew, 

Milton. 

Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, sen-ses, 
affections, passions. Shak. 

2. t Outline; shape. ' In dim^nsitm, and the 
shape of nature , a gracious person. ’ Hh ak. 

8. fHg. bulk; consequence; importance; as, 
the question is assuming great diwensio-ns. 

4. In alg. a term used in the same sense as 
degree. Thus, in a simple equation, the 
unknown quantity is of one dimension or 
degree; in a quadratic equation it is of two 
dimensions; in a cubic equation it is of 
three dimensions, and so on. In general, 
an equation is said to be of as many dinun- 
mns as there are units in the index of the 
highest power of the unknown quantity. 

Dimension t ( di-men'shon ), v. i. To suit or 
proportion as to size; to make agree in mea- 
sure. 

Dimensioned (di-men'shond), a. Having 
dimensions. [Hare except in composition,] 
Dmiensity+(di-nien'si-ti), 'n. Dimension; ex- 
tent; capacity. 

Of the smallest stars in sky 

We know not the dimensity. Ho^oell. 

Dimensivet (di-mens'iv), a. That marks the 
boundaries or outlines. 

Who can draw the soul's rfiOTtfwjjiyif lines? Davies. 
Dimera (dl'me-ra), 71 .pl. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and macros, a part.] A section of ho- 
mopterous insectSj in which the tarsi are 
two-jointed, as in the aphides, 

Dimeran (diTie-ran), n. An individual of 
the section of insects Dimera. 
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Dimerosomata (dihue-ro-so'Tua-ta), %d. 
[Gr. di ioYdiSy twice, 7 noros, part, and so7tia, 
body.] All order of Aracimida, comprising 
the true spiders, so called from the inarkeil 
dirfsion of the body into two regions, the 
cephalothoi’ax and abdomen. The name 
Araiieides is usually employed for the order. 
Dimerous (di'me-rus), a. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and meros, part.] Having its parts in 
pairs; composed of two unrelated pieces or 
parts. 

Dimeter (di'me46r), «. [L., from Gr. di- 
m.etros~~di for dis, twice, and wetron, a 
measure.] Having two poetical measures. 
Dimeter (di'me-ter), 7 i. A verse of two 
measures. 

Dimetric (di-metTik), a. [Gr. dt for dis, 
twice, and metroii, measure.] In m'ystal. a 
term applied to crystals whose vertical axis 
is unequal to the lateral, as the square 
prism and square octahedron. 

Dimicationt (di-mi-ka'shon), 11 . [L. diniica- 
tia, a fight, from dvmico, dimiGat7i7n, to 
brandish one's weapons against the enemy, 
to fight— d'i for dis, and mico, to move 
quickly in a vibrating manner.] A battle or 
fight ; contest. ‘ Uubrotherly diniica tions. ’ 
Bp. Hall. 

Dimidiate (di-mi'di-at;), v.t. pret. & pp. di- 
vnidiated; ppr. dwiidiatmg. [L. diinidio, , 
dvinidiat'imi, to divide into halves, from 
diinidium, the half— di for dis, asunder, 
and 7 )icdius, the middle. ] 1. To divide into 
two equal parts.-— 2, In her. to 
represent the half of. 

Dimidiate (di-mi'di-at), a. l. Di- 
vided into two equal parts; 
halved.— 2, In hot. applied to 
an organ when half of it is so 
much smaller than the other 
as to appear to be missing; as, 

' a dionidiate leaf; also, split into 
two on one side, as the caiyp- 
tra of some mosses,— 3. In 
having the organs of one side 
of different functions from the 
, . _ corresponding organs on the 

I Dnmdiate Ca- other, as Where those on one 
lyptra, other 

female. 

Insects, like crustaceans, are occasion, 'liiy subject 
to one-sided, or o'wiziifj'a/tr hennaphroditisni. Owen. 

Dimidiation (di-mi'di-a"shon), ?i. l. The act 
of halving; division into equal parts.— 2. In 
her. an obsolete variety of impalement 
(which see). 

Diminish. (di-min'isliX -y. A [O.IT. 
uiser; 'Ey. dvmhvaer, from L. dvnihmo. to 
lessen for dis, asunder, and jumiiere, to 
lessen. Hoot ynm, in minor, less.] 1. To 
lessen; to make less or smaller, by any 
means : opposed to iiwrcase and augment; 
as, to diminish tliB size of a thing by con- 
traction, or by cutting off apart; to diminish 
a number by subtraction; to dimmish the 
revenue by limiting commerce or reducing 
the customs; to dimmish strength or safety; 
to dimmish the heat of a room. —2, To lessen; 
to impair; to degrade; to abase. 

I will diminish them, that they shall no more rule 
over the nations. Ezek. xxix. 15. 

8.t To takeaway; to subtract: witlx/mn, 
and applied to the object removed, 

Ve shall not add unto the word which I coraniand 
you, neitlier shall ye diminish ought from it. 

Deut. iv. 2. 

Nothing was diminished from die safety of the 
king by the iinprisonuient of the duke. 

Sir y. Hayward. 

4. In murfc, to lessen by a semitone, as an 
interval.— Syn. To lessen, decrease, abate, 
reduce, impair. 

Dimmish (di-min'ish), v.i. To lessen; to be- 
come or appear less or smaller ; as, the ap- 
parent size of an object dknmishes a% we 
recede from it. 

^ WHiat judgment I had increases rather than 
ishes. Dryden. 

—■Decrease, Dimmish. vSee under Degrease. 
Syn. To lessen, decrease, dwindle, contract, 
shrink, subside, abate. 

Diminishable (di-min'ish-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being reduced in size or quality. 
Diminished (di-miu'isht), p. and a. Less- 
ened; made smaller; reduced in size; con- 
tracted; degraded. 

In who.se sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished he^ds, Mi/ton. 

■—Diminished arch, an arch less than a semi- 
circle.— har, m joinery, the bar 
of a sash which is thinnest on its inner edge. 

— Diminished i7iterval, in music, an interval, 
made less than minor, thus G sharp to E 
natural is a diminished seventh, G to E 
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being a minor seveiitli, and G sharp being a 
semitone less than the minor interval— 
Dlmintahed subject, in music, a subject in- 
troduced with notes half or »iuai‘ter the 
value of those in wliich they were originally 
enunciated. — triad, in music, 
the chord consisting of two thirds on the 
sub tonic, as B, D, J}\ in the key of C, 
Diminisher (di-min'ish-er), He who or 
that which diminishes. 

DimihisMngly (di-mindsh-ing-li), adv. In 
a manner to lessen reputation. 

I never heard him censure, or so much as speak 
difninishingly of any one who was absent. Locke. 

•n imluifiblng -stnff (di-min'isli-ing-stuf), n. 
In ship-building, planks wrought under the 
w'ale.s of a ship, diminiBliing gradually till 
they come to the thickness of the bottom 
l)lank. 

Biminishment t (tli-min'ish-raent), ?i. Di- 
minution. Cheke. 

Biminuendo (dim-in'u-en"d6). [It.] In 
music, an instruction to the performer to 
lessen the volume of sound from loud to 
soft, usually marked thus 
Biminuent ( di - min '' u - ent ), a. Lessening. 
[Rare or obsolete.] 

The comparative degree in such kiird of expres- 
sions being usually taken for a dimifiucfti term. 

Pp. .^tifidersofi. 

Bimihntet (di'min-ut), a. Small. ‘Prices 
mude diminute.’ Jer. Taylor. 
BilllillTltelyt (di'min-ut-li), ado. In a di- 
minute manner; in a manner which lessens. 

An execration only; but that too, elHistically and 
diminutdy uttered. Bp. Sanderson. 

BimiantiOB (di-min-ii'shon), n. [L. dimi;i- 
utio {dcmimitio), a lessening, from diminuo 
(deminuo), to lessen by taking something 
from— dc, and mvnuo, to lessen, from minus, 
less.] 1. The act of diminishing or lessen- 
ing; a making smaller: opposed to augmen- 
tation; as, the dmimutionoi size, of wealth, 
of power, of safety.— 2. The state of becom- 
ing or appearing less; opposed to vnerease; 
as, the diminution of the apparent diameter 
of a receding body; the diminution of the 
velocity of a projectile.— 3. Discredit; loss 
of dignity; degradation. 

Nor thinks it rfaiw-fz/w/fOTi to be rank’d 
In military honour next. Philip,. 

4. Deprivation of dignity ; a lessening of 
estimation. 

Make me wise by the truth, for my own soul’s sal- 
vation, and I shall not regard the world’s opinion or 
dimimtiion of me. Bp. Gauden. 

5. In music, the imitation of or reply to a 
subject in notes of half the length or value 
of those of the subject itself.— G. In law, an 
omission in the record, or in some point of 
the proceedings, which is certified in a writ 
of error on the part of either plaintiff or 
defendant— 7. In her. the defacing of some 
particular point in the escntcheon.— 8. In 
arch, the gradual decrease in the diameter 
of the shaft of a column from the base to 
the capital See Entasis.— Syn, Decrease, 
lessening, reduction, abridgment, abate- 
ment, deduction. 

Biminutive (di-min'ut-iv), a. [Fr. diminu- 
tif; It. diminuitivo. See Diminution.] 

1, Small ; little ; narrow ; contracted; as, a 
diminutive race of men or other animals ; a 
diminutive thought— 2. Having the power 
of diminishing dr lessening; that abridges 
or decreases; tending to diminish. ‘ Diminu- 
tive of lihevty.' Shaftesbury. 

Biminutive (di-min'ut-iv), n. l.t Anytliing 
of very small size. 

Ah, how the poor world is pestered with such 
waterllies, of nature, Shah. 

2. t Anything of very small value; a small 
coin. 

Most monster-like, be shown 
For poor’st for doits. Shah. 

S. f In old med. anything that diminishes or 
abates. 

Diet, dimimtivves, alteratives, cordials, correctors, 
as before. Burton. 

4. In gram, a word formed from another 
word, usually an appellative or generic 
term, to express a little thing of the kind ; 
as, in Latin, a little stone, from 

lapiB; ccXlula, a little cell, from cella, <a cell; 
in French, maisonnette, a little house, from 
maison, a house; in English, wamVan, a 
little man, from man; which is a 

double diminutive, being from L. rvmdus, a 
diminutive of rivus, a river, with the Eng- 
lish diminutive termination -et. 'Baby- 
isms and dear diminutives.* Tennyson. 
Diminutively (di-miu'ut-iv-li), adv. In a 
diminutive manner; in a maimer to lessen; 
as, to speak diminutively of anotlier. 


Biminutiveness(di-miii'ut-iv-nes), n. f^mall- 
ness; littleness; want of bulk; want of 
dignity. 

Bimisii (dim'ish), a. Same as Dimmwh. 
Dimission t (di-mi'shon), n. Leave to de- 
I)art. 

Bimissory (di-mis'so-ri) , a. [L. L. dimissorius. 
See Dismiss.] 1. Sending away; dismissing 
to anotiier jurisdiction,— 2. Granting leave 
to depart. — Letter dimissor’y, a letter given 
by a bishop to a candidate for holy orders, 
having a title in his diocese, directed to 
some other bishop, and giving leave for the 
bearer to be ordained by him. 

Bimitt (di-mit'), v.t [L. dimitto, to send 
different ways, to let go. See DISMISS.] To 
permit to go; to grant; to farm; to let 
Bimity (di'mi-ti), n. [It dianito; L.L. dimit- 
um, from Gr. dimitos, of double thread — as 
a noun, dimity — di for dis, twice, and mitos, 
a thread. Another etymology refers it to 
Damietta. ] A stout cotton fabric ornamented 
in the loom by raised stripes or fancy figures; 
it is rarely dyed, but usually employed 
white for bed and bed-room furniture. 
Bimly (dim'li), adv. [See Dim.] l. In a dim 
or obscure maimer; with imperfect sight 

2. Hot briglitly or clearly; with a faint 
light. 

Their temples iffwiCr shone. Dryden, 

B imm ish (dim'ish), a. 1. Somewhat dim; 
obscure.— 2. Somewhat dim-sighted. 

My eyes are somewhat dmtmish grown. Siuift. 
Bimmy (dim'i), a. Somewhat dim. *Yon 
dinvmy clouds.’ Sir P. Sidney. 

Dimness (dim'nes), n. 1. Duliiess of sight; 
as, the dimness of the eyes. — 2. State of 
being dim or obscure; want of clearness; 
applied to tlie medium through which any- 
thing is seen. 

With siicli tliick dimness . . . filled the air. 

Cotoper, 

3. Want of distinctness; faintness: applied 
to the object looked at; as, the dimness of a 
view or of a colour.— 4. Want of brightness; 
as, the dimness of gold or silver. — 5. Want 
of clear apxjrehensioii; vagueness; dulness; 
as, dimness of memory. 

Answerable to this dim7tess of their perception, 
was the whole system and body of their religion. 

Dr. H. More. 

—Darkness, Obscurity, Dimness. See Dark- 
ness. 

Di molto (de mdl'to). [It. ] In music, very; 
as, largo di molto, very much lai’go. 
Dimorphic (di-moFfik), a. Having two dis- 
tinct forms; dimorphous. 

A large proportion of the trees of temperate 
climates bear only flowers thus dimorphic, 

Nat. Hist. Rev. 

Dimorphism (di-mor'flzin), n. [Gr. di for 
dis, twice, and form.] 1. In crystal. 

the property of assuming two incompatible 
forms; the property of crystallizing in two 
distinct forms not derivable from each 
other. Thus, sulphur assumes one form 
when crystallizing at a high temperature, 
and another wholly different when becom- 
ing solid at the ordinary temperature. 
Hence the same chemical substance inay 
form two or more distinct species. Thus, 
carbon in one form is the diamond, in an- 
other graphite, &c. — 2, In hot. the condition 
when analogous organs of plants of the same 
species appear under two very dissimilai' 
forms. 

In the oak, beech, chestnut, and pine, for example, 
this dimorphism is extreme. In the statnen-bearing 
flowers, we find no rudiment of a pistil— -in the pistil- 
bearing, no rudiment of a stamen. Nat. Hist. Rev. 
3. In zool. difference of form between mem- 
bers of the same species, as when the females 
vary according to the season, or the males 
are constantly unlike the females. 

Dimorphism has been observed by KfilHker in 
the Pennatulidre ( Octocoraila). Each compound 
organism, or polypary, presents two different kinds 
of polypes— one of which is tentacuHferous and 
provided with sexual organs, while the other has 
neither tentacles nor any sexual apparatus. Huxley. 

Dimorphous (di-mor'fus), a. l. In crystal. 
a term applied to a substance whose crystals 
occur in two distinct forms. Thus, the 
crystals of sulphate of nickel, if deposited 
from an acid solution, are square prisms ; 
hut if from a neutral solution, they are 
light rhombic prisms.— 2. In hot. and zool. 
characterized by dimorphism. 

Dimple (dim'pl), n. [Probably a diminu- 
tive fonn from an intens. of dip or deep. 
Comp. G. diimpel, twmpel, apool] 1. A small 
natural depression in the cheek or other 
part of the face, as the cliiii; a slight inter- 
ruption to the uniform rounded flow of the 
facial lines, appearing especially in youth 


and in smiling, and hence regarded as a sign 
of good-humour, happiness, or merriment 
ymiles ' 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek 
And love to live in dmiple sleek. Milton. 

2. A slight depression or indentation on any 
surface. 

Dimple (dim'pl), v.i. pret. <& pp. dimpled; 
ppr. dimpling. To form dimj)les; to .sink 
into depressions or little inequalities. ' As 
shallow streams ran all the way.' 

Pape. 

Dimple (dim'pl), v.t. To mark with dimrfies. 
Dimpled (dim'pld), a. Set with dimples; 
having cheeks marked by diniple.s. 

On each side her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys like smiling Cupid.^. 

Dimplement ( dim ' pi - ment ), n. State of 
being marked with dimples or gentle depres- 
sions. [Rare or poetical] 

I dared to rest, or wfinder,— like a rest,— 

And view the ground's most gentle dimplanent, 
(A.S if God's finger touched, but did not pi-ess. 

In making England !) IL B. Broivning. 

Dimply (dim'pli), a. Full of dimples or 
small depressions. ' The dimply flood. ' J. 
^yart■on. 

Dimyaria (di-mi-a'ri-a), n.pl. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and mys, a muscle,] A general name 
for tliose bivalves whose shells are closed liy 
two adductor muscles, distinct and wiilely 
removed from each other, as in the mussel 
The two muscular attachments are always 
visible on the inside of the shell 
Bimyary (di'mi-a-ri), n, A bivalve mollnsc 
which closes its shell by means of two ad- 
dne tor muscles. 

Bimyary (di'mi-a-ri), a. Pertaining or be- 
longing to the Dimyaria. 

Din (din), n. [A. Sax. dyn, dyne, noise, 
thnnder; eorth-dyne, an earthquake. Cog. 
IceL dy7ir, din, dynja, to resound; from the 
same root as Skr. dhvan, to sound.] Noise; 
a loud sound; particularly, a rattling, clat- 
tering, or rambling sound, long continued ; 
as, the din of arms; the din of wuir. ‘The 
dust, and dm, and steam of to^vn,’ Ten- 
nyson. 

The guests are met. the feast is set,— 

May’st hear the merry Coleridge. 

’ Bin (din), u I pret. &_pp. d wwied/ppr. dinning. 
To strfke with continued or confused sound; 
to stun with noise; to harass with clamour. 

‘ Din your ears with hungry cries. ‘ Otway. 
'This hath been often dinned in my ears.’ 
Swift 

Dinar (de-naF), n. [Ar. and Per., from L. 
denanus.l An oriental coin and money. 
Dindle (din'dl), n. A local name for the 
common and corn sow-tliistles, as also for 
hawk-weed. 

Bine (din), v.i. pret. & pp. dined; ppr. din- 
ing. [Fr. dinet', 0. F. disner, lh'. disnar, 
L.L. dimiwre, the origin of which is very 
doubtful, but which probably: arose from de- 
coenare, a verb hypothetically formed from 
L. de, and coena, dinner or supper. By the 
shifting of the accent decce^iare would be- 
come Mcenare, then desnarc and disnare. 
This is the view talcen by Diez, and sup- 
ported by Scheler and Pott. Littrd, Malm, 
and others, derive it from disjejunm^e, from 
L. prefix dis, and Jejuna^'e, to fast (whence 
d&jeimier). Some derive it from L. desinere, 
to leave off— the hour of dinner implying 
the cessation of labour.] To eat the chief 
meal of the day; to take dinner. 

The hungry judges soon the sentence .sign, 

And wretches hang, that jurymen may fl’iV.v, Popa. 

—To dine out, to take dinner elsewhere 
than at one's own residence. — To dhxe 
with Duke Bumphrey, to be dinneiless; a 
phrase said to have originated from the ' 
circumstance that a part of the public 
walks in Old Si Paul's, London, was called 
Duke Humphrey's Walk (being near his 
tomb), and that those who could not pay 
for a dinner at a tavern were accustomed 
to promenade here in the hope of meeting 
an acquaintance, and getting an invitation 
to dine. The phrase, however, may be con- 
nected with the report that Dulce Hum- 
phrey, son of Henry IV., was starved to 
death. 

Bine (din), pret. Sz. p]), dined; ppr. din- 
ing. To give a dinner to; to fui’iiish with 
the principal meal; to afford convenience 
for dining; as, the landlord dined a hundred 
men. 

A table massive enough to ha\'e Johnnie 

Armstrong and his merry men. Sir IF.’ Scott. 

Bine (din), n. Dinner-time; mid-day. 
[Scotch.] 


ch, c/iain; eh, Sc. loc 7 i; 


M70; ij job; fi, Fr. to?i; ng, siur?; th, f/ien; th, iMn; w, tuig; wh, zrfdg; zli, arare.— See Key. 
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We t^v^t hr»e {Jjurirt V 
Fr*>m iwvrniise til! <^«w. 2sH>ns. 

Hiner-ont (din'fi-out), ». Ono who fa in 
thB httlut «f (iiivins 1?'™' “JiVjmTv 

panv; one who receives anti accepts manj' 
invitations to tliiincr* *A Uheral lamUoui^ 

tiitiAtioalf /{ii-nefc'ik-al), a. [Ctr. dnmh io 
wJiirl roiinti, from lUni, 
round; tniiiiiig on an axis, &pmmnja. oir 

T>lnfttit6 (de-net'), w. {Dim. of Fr, iUncYt 
tlhmm- 3 A sort of preliminary dinner aboiit 
2 o’clock; a luncheon. See extract under 

I A %K deiuyan, Icel denffia, Sw. danoa, 
to ' knock, to 'heat. Pro! lably ot onoinato- 
poefeic origin. .1 1. To throw or dash with vio- 
lence. ‘To dim the book a colt s distance 
from him.’ JilUton. [Rare.1-2. [O.E. and 
ftcotelLj (a) To dash; to pound; to break. 
Tct see his poor auld mither’s pot 
Thus in staves. Mums, 

(b) To prove too much for; to beat; to pose; 
to nonplus. 

But a’ vonr doings to rehearse . . 

IVad dins' a Lawland tongue or Erse. Sums, 

Ding (ding), v,i 1. To bluster; to bounce. 

He huffs and dinjrs, because we will not spend the 
tittle we have left, to get him the title of Lord btrut. 

Arbuthnot. 

% To sounds as a bell; to mw. W. Irving.— 
3. In Scotch, (a) to descend; to fall: used as 
. in the phrase ‘/f\? an,' which is ap- 

plied to a fall of rain, hail, or snow, (b) lo 
be defeated; to be gainsaid; to be over- 
turned, . 

But facts are chiels that winna rfrwf 
And downa be disputed. Burns. 

Ding-dong (dingAlong). The sound of bells, 
or any alruilar sound of continuous strokes. 
-To go at or to U ding-dong, to light in right 
eaniest. 

- His courage was tiusli’d, he’d venture a brush, 

And thus they "H/mi io it d.ins‘-d<ntg. Old balltxd, 

Dinghyj Dingey (ding'gi), ?i. .^oat varying 
in size in different localities; the dinghies ot 
Dunibay are X2 to 20 feet long, 5 to 7 feet 
broad, and about 2 feet deep, with a rak- 
ing mast, and navigated by three or four 
men. The dinghies of Catch are 30 to 50 
feet long, lin’d 20 to 100 tons burden; 
built of jungle and teak wood, and have a 
crew of twelve to twenty men. The dinghies 
of Calcutta are small passage-boats for the 
poorer classes, rarely used with a sail; they 
are not painted, )nit merely rubbed with 
mit-oU, which imparts to them a sombre 
colour. Thi.s name is now also applied to a 
ship’s siiiali-boat. Spelled also Bhingg, 
Dingy. 

DiUOT^ss (dm'ji-nes), n. The quality of 
being dingy; a dusky or dark hue; brown- 
ness.- 

Dingle (ding'gl), u [Apparently a form of 
dimhlo and dimple. 3 A narrow dale or valley 
between hills; a small secluded and em- 
bowered valley. ^Dimjle, or bushy dell.’ 
Milton. 

DiBgle-dangle (ding'gl-dang'gl), adv. Loose- 
ly; m a dangling manner. ‘ Boughs hanging 
dingle-dangle over the edge of the dell.’ 
Warton, 

Dingo (ding'go), n. The Australian dog 
(Canis Dingo), of a 'wolf-llke appearance, 
and extremely fierce. The ears are short 
and erect, the tail rather bushy, and the 
hair is of a reddish-dun colour. It is very 
destructive to the fiocks, killing more than 
it eats; so it is systematically destroyed, ' It 
is supposed to be an importation, but whence 
is imceitain, 

Dingthrifbt (ding'thrift), n. A spendthrift. 

Wilt thou, therefore, a drunkard be, 

A dingthrift and a knave ? Drant, 

• Dia^ (din'ji), «, [Probably from dmig.) 
Soiled; sullied; of a dark colour; brown; 
dusky; dun. 

Even the Postboy and the Postman, which seem to 
have been the best conducted and the most prosper- 
ous, were wretchedly printed on scr.'ips of dingy 
paper,: such as would not now be thought good 
enough for street ballads, Macaulay. 

Dining-room (dhi'ing-rdin), n. A room for 
a family or for company to dine or take 
their principal meals in; a place for public 
dining; a room for entertainments. 

DilUc (dingk), a. [A nasalized form akin to 
digkf, deck. See Deck, Dioht.] Neatly 
dressed; trim; tidy; pert; contemptuous. 
[Scotch.] 

My lady’s dink, my lady's drest. 

The flower and fancy o the west. Bums. 


DinR (dingk). v.t. [See above.] To dress; 
to adorn. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 
Dinniout (diu'niont), n. A wether between 
one and two years old, or that has not yet 
been twice shorn. [Scotch.] 

Dinna (diii'na). Do not. [Scotch.] 

Dinner (din'mSr), [Fr. di?ier. See Dine. ] 
1 The principal meal of the day, in w’hich 
respect it may be said to coiTespond Avith 
the deipnon of the Greeks and the coena of 
the Itomans, both these meals being of the 
most elaborate kind and taken in the even- 
ing. In medieval and modern Europe the 
common practice, down to the middle of 
the last century, was to take this meal about 
mid-day. Since that time the hour of dinner 
has been gradually put back till it has 
reached from si.x to eight in the evening 
among the wealthier classes. 

The Court dinner-hour, in the reig-n of George III. , 
was at the Hanoverian hour of four o'clock. During 
the reign of George IV. it gradually crept up to six 
o'clock, and finally became steady at the Indian 
hour of seven, and so remained until the reign of H er 
Most gracious Majesty, when the formal Court din- 
ner-hour liecaine eight o’clock. These innovations 
on tlie national hours of meals did not meet the ap- 
proval of the medical faculty, and in consequence a 
dinette at tivo o’clock was prescribed. This has ever 
since been the favourite Court meal, being in reality 
a substantial hot repast, which has exploded the old- 
fasliioned luncheon of cold viands. The Queen. 

2. An entertainment; a feast. 

Behold, I have prepared my dinner. Mat. xxii. 4 . 

Dinner (din'n^r), u.k To take dinner; to 
dine. [Scotch,] 

Sae far I sprachled up the brae, 

I dinner'd wi’ a lord. Bxtrns. 

Dinner-bLOur (dm'ner-our), 11 . The liour at 
which dinner is taken; the hour spent in 
dining. See Dinnek. 

Dinnerless (din'nfer-les), a. Having no din- 
ner. ‘ Lusty mowers labouring diniierless. ’ 
Tennyson. 

Dinnerly (din'n6r-li), a. Of or pertaining 
to dinner. Copley. 

Dinner-table (din'n6r-tii-hl), n. A table at 
Avhich dinner is taken. 

Dinner-time (din'n(jr-tim), n. The usual 
time of dining. 

Dinnle (din'nl), n. [Freq. and dim. of din, 
noise.] A tremulous motion, especially 
with reverberation; a vibration; a thrill. 
[Scotclk] 

Ane aye thinks at the first dinnle o' the sentence, 
they hae heart aneugh to die rather than bide out 
for sax weeks, but they aye bide the sax weeks out 
for a’ that. Sir IV. Scott. 

Dinnle (din'nl), r.i. To shake with a tremu- 
lous motion, accompanied by a correspond- 
ing sound; to reverberate; to tlu'ill; to vib- 
rate. [Scotch.] 

The chief piper of . . . Mac-Ivor was peram- 
bulating the court before the door of his chieftain’s 
quarters, and, as Mrs. Fiockhart was pleased to ob- 
serve, ’garring the verastaueand lime wa’s 
wl’ his screeching.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Dinomis, Deinornis (di-nor'nis), n, [Gr. 
deinos, terrible, and omis, a bird.] A genus 
of extinct cursorial birds, of a gigantic size, 
which formerly inhabited Ncav Zealand. 
The species (of which five have been recog- 
nized) resembled in general form the ostrich, 
but were of a much larger size. The largest 



Dinornis (pelvic and leg bones and outline of body). 

must have stood at least 14 feet in. height, 
and probably more; several of its bones ai’e 
at least twice the size of those of the ostrich; 
but the body seems to have been more 
bulky in proportion, and the tarsus Avas 
shorter and stouter, in order to sustain its 


Fate, fdr, fat, fall; me, met, h^ir; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; thbe, tub, bull; 


weight. By the natives of New Zealand 
they are called moa. It is supposed pro- 
bable that they became extinct in the seven- 
teenth or eightoentli century, as traditions 
arc still current among the natives con- 
cerning them. 

Dinosauria (di-no-sa'ri-a), n. See Deino- 

SADEIA. ^ 

Dinothere (di'no-ther), 71 . >Sanie as Dtno- 
tlmdum. ^ . 

Dinotherium (cli-no-theTi-um), «■. [Gn 
deinos, terrible, and therion, wild beast.] A 



genus of extinct gigantic mammals occur- 
ring in the strata of the tertiary formaiion. 
The remains have been found most abun- 
dantly at Epplesheim in Hesse Darmstadt, 
but fragments occur also in several parts of 
France, Bavaria, and Austria. The largest 
species hitherto discovered (D. gigmiteum) 
is calculated to have attained the length of 
IS feet. It had a proboscis and tAVo tusks 
placed at the anterior extremity of the lower 
jaw, and curved dowiiAvards somewhat after 
the maimer of those in the upper jaw of the 
Avali us. The zoological position of the Dino- 
theriuin (of which there seem to be several 
species) is that of a proboscidean allied to 
the elephant Tlie skull, molar teeth, and 
scapular bone are the only portions yet dis- 
covered. Kaiip regards it as intermediate 
between the mastodons and tapirs, and ter- 
restrial, Avhiie Blainville and Pictet regard 
it as allied to the sea-cows, and inhabiting 
the embouchure of great river.s, and uproot- 
ing the marsh and aquatic plants which con- 
stituted its food Avitli its tusks. 

Diuoxide (din-oksTd), n. Same as Dimide, 

Dinsome (din''sum), a. Full of din; giving 
forth a loud sound; noisy. ‘The dirmnw 
toun.’ Burns. [Scotch.] 

Block and studdie ring and reel 

AVI* dinsome ckimour. Bttrjts. 

Dint (dint), 71 . [Probably an imitative Avord. 
A. Sox. dytit, a blow, O.E. and Sc. dunt, Icel. 
dynt, a stroke. Alvin to din and ding. >See 
Dent.] 1 . A blow; a stroke. 

That mortal dint, 

Save he who reigns above, none can resist. Milton. 
2. The mark made by a bloAv; a caAuty or 
impression made by a blow or by pressiii'e 
on a substance; a dent. 

His hands had made a dint. Dryden, 

—By dint of, by the force or power of; by 
means of; as, to AA’in by dmt of arms, by drnt 
of war, by dint of argument or importunity. 
And now by dint iji^fingers and of eyes, 

And ivords repeated after her, he took 
A lesson in her tongue. Byron. 

Dint (dint), ?3.t To make a mark or depres- 
sion on or in, as by a blow or by pressure; 
to (lent. Spe7isc7\ 

Dintless (dint'les), a. Without a dint. 

(Lichen and mosses), meek creatures 1 the first 
mercy of the earth, veiling with hushed .softness its 
dintless rocks. Buskin. 

Dinumeratidn (cli-nu'm6r-a"slion), The 
act of numbering singly. [Rare.] 

Diocesan (di-os'es-an or df 6-ses-au), a. [See 
Diocese.] Pertaining to a diocese. 
cesa7i courts, the consistorial or consistory 
courts. See Consistory. 

Diocesan (di-os'es-an or di'6-ses-an), n, A 
bishop as related to Ids oavu diocese; one 
in possession of a diocese, and having the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over it. 

Diocese (di'd-ses), n. [Gr. dioikesis, admini- 
stration, a province or jurisdiction— 
and oikesis, residence, from oikeo, to dwell, 
oikos, a house.] 1, t A district or division of 
a country; a province. 

Wild boars are no rarity in this which the 

Moors hunt and kill in a manly pastime. 

'.A. Addison. ■' 

2. The circuit or extent of a bishop’s jurisdic- 
tion; an ecclesiastical division of a kingdom 
or state, subject to the authority of a bishop. 
Every diocese is divided into archdeacon- 
ries, each archdeaconry . (nominally) into 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; Sc. icy. 
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rural deaneries (see Dkan), and every dean- 
ery into parishes 

Biocesenert (di'd-ses-n6r), n. One wlio be- 
longs to a diocese. Parishioners or diocese- 
ners.’ Bacon, 

Diocess (cli'd-ses), 71. Same as Diocese. 

BioctahedrajL (di-ok'ta-he"dral), a. [Or. 
prefix di, dis, twice, and E. octahedral.li In 
oystal. having the form of an octahedral 
prism with tetrahedral summits. 

Biodla (di-o'di-a), n. [Gr. diodos, a passage 
through-— di for dia, through, along, and 
Iwdos, a way, many of the species growing by 
the waysides. 3 A genus of decumbent herb s, 
nat. order Rubiacem, natives of the warmer 
regions of America and Africa. The species 
are rather pretty trailing shrubs, with small 
white ilowers. 

Biodon (di'o-don), n. [Gr. di, dis, twice, and 
odons, odonm, a tooth.] A linnamn genus 
of teleosfean fishes now giving its name 
to a family, Diodontidaj (Gymnodontes of 
Cuvier), of the order Plectognathi, so called 
because their 3'aws are not divided, and 
only exhibit one piece of bony substance 
above and another below, so that the crea- 
ture appears only to have two te etli. They are 
all natives of warm elimates.and live on crus- 



Diodon Hystris. 


taceans and sea- weeds, for the trituration 
of w'Mch their mouth is admirably adai)ted. 
-Several of them, especially of the genera 
Bio don and Tetraodon, are remarkable for 
the array of spiny points which they bear on 
their skin, and for the power they have of 
inflating the belly, which then gives them 
the appearance of the IMstly husk of a 
chestnut; lienee the French call them orhes 
^piiieux. For ‘the same reason they have 
been designated Parcwpine Pish, Sea-hedge- 
hogs, and F'riclcly Globe-fish. This family 
includes the sun-fish. 

Biodontidse (di-o-dont'i-de), n, pi. A family 
of fishes. See DionoN. 


-Biceoia (dl-e'shi-a), 71. [Gr. di, dis, double, 
and oileos, house,] The twenty-second class 
of iJlants in the artificial system of liinnoeus. 



Diijecia. — Male and Female Plants of Vallis- 
neria spiralis. 


It comprehends such genera as have male 
or stamen-bearing flowers on one plant, and 
female or pistil-bearing flowers on another, 
as willo%VB. 

. Bioecious, Bioeoian(di-e'shus, dl-e'shi-an),a. 
1. In hot having stamens on one plant and 
pistils: on another. The willow, the poplar, 
i'fcc., are dioecious. ™2. In zool. noting those 
animals in which the sexes are distinct; 
that is, in which the germ-cell or ovum is 
produced by one individual (female), and 
the sperm-cell, or spermatozoid, by another 
(male). Ojjposed to monmcUms. 

Biceciousuess (di-e'shus-nes), 71. The state 
or quality of being dioecious. Dctrvjin. 

Bicecism (di-e'sizm). Same as DiTMcioumess. 

■■■" Sacks. 

Biogeixes-crab (di-oj'en-ez-kral)), 7i. A spe- 
cies of Cojiiobita, somewhat like our hermit- 
crab, found in the West Indies; so called 
from, its selecting a sheU for its residence, 
as the Cynic philosopher did his tub. 

‘ Biogenes-cup (di-oj'en-ez-kup), In anat. 


(ill, chain; eh, Sc, locA; g, f/o; 3, yob; 



Venus’ Fly-trap (Diortact 
mztscipttia). 


a term applie<I to the cup-like cavity of the 
hand, formed by bending the metacarpal 
hone of the little linger. 

Bioicous, Dioio (di-oi'kus, di'oik), a. Dife- 
cious (which see). 

Biomedea (di-o'me-de"a), n. [From the 
hero Dioynedes, whose companions were 
fabled to have been turned into sea-birds.] 
A genus of swimming-birds to which belong 
the most common sp'ecies of albatross. 
Dion, Bioon (di'on, dl-o'on), ?}.. [Gr. di, 
double, oon, an egg.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Cycadaceaj. The seeds of D. edule, a 
Mexican plant, yield a kind of arrow-root. 
Bions^a (di-6-ne'a), 71. [From Dvme, one of 
the names of Venus.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Dros- 
eracem. Only 
one species is 
known, D. 'nius- 
cipula (V'emis’ 
fly-trap), a na- 
tive of the sandy 
savannas of Car- 
olina and Flori- 
da. It has a 
rosette of root 
leaves, from 
which rises a na- 
ked scape hear- 
ing a corjmib of 
largish white 
Ilowers. The 
leaves have a 
dilated petiole 
and a sliglitly- 
stalked 2-lobed 
lamina, with 
three short stiff 
bristles on each 
lobe. The bris- 
tles are remark- 
ably irritable, and wlien touched by a fly or 
other insect the lol}es of the leaf suddenly 
close on and capture the insect. It is said 
to digest the food thus captured by means 
of a fluid which dissolves it e.xactly lilie 
ordinary gastric juice. 

Dionysos, Dionysus (di-o-ni'sos, di-6-nT- 
sus), n. In Greek myth, the youthful, beauti- 
ful, effeminate god of wine, called also 
Baicchos by the Greeks, and Bacchus by the 
Romans. See Bacchus. 

Biophantine (di-o-fan'tln), a. Of or per- 
taining to Biophantus of Alexandria, the 
first Greek writer on algebra, who floin- 
ished, according to some about the middle 
of the foui’th century, according to others 
about the end of the sixth.— Diophaiitine 
analysis, that branch of algebra which treats 
of indeterminate questions, of which the 
following are examples :~To find two whole 
numbers the sum of whose squares is a 
.square. To find three commensurable mmi- 
bers such that the sum of the squares of two 
of them shall be equal to the square of the 
third. 

Biop side (dl-op'sid), w. [Gr. diopsis, a view 
through—df for dia, through, and opsis, a 
view.} A rare mineral, a variety or sub- 
species of augite, occurring in prismatic 
crystals, of a vitreous lustre, and of a pale 
green, or a greenish or yellowish white. 
A variety with four-sided prisms has been 
called mussite, from Mussa in Piedmont. 
It resembles sahlite. It is a monosilicate 
of lime and magnesia. 

Biop sis (dI-op"sis), qi. [Gr. di, dis, double, 
and Qi)s, eye,] 1. A genus of dipterous 
insects, fa7nily 
Muscidse, the 
members of 
which are re- 
markable for the 
immense pro- 
longation of the 
sides of the 
head, the head 
appearing as if 
it were furnish- 
ed with two long 
horns, each hav- 
ing a knot at its 
apex. All the 
kno%vn species are from the tropical parts 
of the Old World.-— 2. A genus of turbella- 
rian worms. 

BlOptase (di-op'tas), 71 . [Fr. , from Gr, di for 
dia, through, and optazd, from optomai, to 
see.] Emerald copper ore, silicate of ooiipor, 
a translucent mineral, occurring crj'stal- 
lized in six-sided prism.s. 

Diopter, Dioptra <di-opT6r, di-oj/tra), 

[See Dioptric,] An instrument once em- 



Diopais. 


ployed in measuring the altitude of distant 
objects, and for taking levels. 

Dioptric, Dioptrical (di-op'trik, di-op'trifc- 
al), a. [Gr, dioptnkos, from dia, through, 
and the root op, to see.] 1. Affording a 
medium for the sight; assisting tlie sight in 
the view of distant objects. 

View the asperities of the moon through a dioptriek 
glass, and venture at the proportion of her lulls by 
their shadows. Dp, li. More. 

2. Pertaining to dioptrics, or the science of 
refracted light.— Bfqpfn'c , system, in light- 
houses, the mode of lighting in which the 
illumination is produced by a central lamp, 
the rays from wliich are transmitted through 
a combination of lenses surrounding it. 
Called also the Refracting System. 
Dioptrics (di-op'triks), 71. That part of optics 
which ti’eats of the refractions of light pass- 
ing through different mediums, as through 
air, water, or glass, and especially through 
lenses. The term is now wot much used by 
scientific writers, the phenomena to which 
it refers being treated under the general 
head of 7'efraction (which see). See also 
Lisns, Light, Optics. 

Diorama (di-6-ra'ma), n. [Gr, dia, and hor- 
ama, a view, from horao, to see.] 1: A mode 
of painting and of scenic exhibition invented 
l)y Messrs. DagueiTe and Bouton. It pro- 
duces a far greater degree of optical illusion 
tlian the panorama, and is suitable as well 
for arcliitectural and interior views as for 
landscape. The peculiar and almost magi- 
cal effect of the diorama arises in a con- 
siderable measure from the contrivance 
employed in exhibiting the painting, which 
is viewed through a large aperture or pro- 
scenium, partly by reflected and partly by 
transmitted light, and light and shade are 
produced by coloured screens or blinds, — 
2. A building in which dioramic paintings 
ax'e exhibited. 

Dioramic (dl-d-ram'ik), a. Pertaining to 
diorama. 

Biorism (df o-rizm), 71. [Gr. di(yrls 7 nos, a dis- 
tinction, from dioidzb, to draw a boundary 
through — di for dia, through; and /mros, a 
hoimdaiy,] Distinction; definition. [Rare.] 
Dioristic, Bioristical (di-o-ris'tik, di-d-ris'- 
tik-al), a. Distinguishing; defining, [Rare.] 
Bioristically (di-o-ristfik-al-li), adv. In a 
distinguishing maimer. [Rare.] 

Biorite (di'o-rit), n. [Gr. diorizo, to draw a 
boundary through, to separate— the stone 
being formed of distinct portions. See 
Diorism.] a tough crystalline trap-rock, of 
a whitish colour, speckled with black or: 
greenish black. It consists of hornblende 
and a tricliuic felspai* alhite or oiigoclase. 

It may be either metarnorpMc or volcanic 
in origin. 

Biortliosis(di-or-tho'siB), 71. [Gr., from dior- 
fAod, to make straight— di for dift, through, 
and orthos, straiglit.] A putting right, 
straight, or in proper order; rectification; 
restoration of a limb to shape or position. 

I Biorthotic (di-or-thot'ik), a. [Or, dim'thbti- 
Zros, corrective. SeeDioRTHOsis.] Relating 
to the emendation or correction of ancient 
texts, . 

N Q sooner had Scaliger placed himself by common 
consent at the head of textual criticism, than he took 
leave for ever of diorthotie criticism. 

Lo7i(i. Qnai’t. Jiev. 

Bioscorea (di-os-kfi'r§-a), n. [After P, Dios- 
coHdes, the Greek physician. ] The genus of 
plants, nat. order Dioscoreaceaj, which fur- 
nish the tropical esculents called yams. 
They are perennial fieshy-rooted, or tuber- 
ous dioecious plants, with annual twining 
stems, and loose clusters of small greeii 
flowers. The species are found in Asia and , 
America, and the roots or tubers of D. alata, 

D. aculcata, D. Batatas, and B. sativa, are 
important articles of food in tropical cli- 
mates, and are eaten as the potato is with 
us. See Yam, . _ ^ ; ^ _ v ^ 

Dioscoreaceae (di-os-ko're-a"se-e), A 
nat. order of endogenous plants, with alter- 
nate, reticulate-veined leaves, belonging to 
Lindley’s Dictyogens. They have tuberous 
root-stocks and twining stems. The flowers 
are small and unisexual There are six 
genera with about 100 species. The acrid 
and poisonous root-stocks or yams are nutri- 
tious when cooked. Black bryony is the only 
British rejn’esentative. See DiosooRHA. 
Biosma (di-ozhna), n, [Gr. dios, divine, and 
osjne, odour, from ozo, to smell.] A genus 
of rutaeeous plants inhabiting Southern 
Africa. They have alternate or oppo.site 
simple leaves, strongly marked ’wutli dots of 
transparent oil, and diffusing a powerful 


11, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, f/icn; th, f/an; w,,?rig; avIi, w/dg; zh, azure.— See Key, 
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tnlour when ln’iu'sed. Sonic ftpccies are (ail- 
tivatcd for their white or pinkish ilowera. 
DiOSpyros (hhoa'pi-ros), «. [Gr. dif, fhyine, 
atih wlieafc—Iit, celestial foodj A 

iar^ce ,^eiiiis nf trees or slinihs, natives of 
the ivariuur regions of the world, nat. order 
Ebeiiatrefc. The trees of tin's genus supply 
ebony wood. That from Ceylon is the wooci 
of ih iPfcniim; from India, of I), mdan- 
uxulon and D. JtJhcnaHter; and that from 
^fimritiiis D. retimhm. The D. Lotos is 
the Indian diite-phmi. It is by some sup- 
posed to have been the lotiis-tree of the 
ancients, whoso fruit was said to produce 
oblivion. 

Diota bli-oTa), n. [L, from &r. diufoSt hav- 
ing two handles-— di, dis, twice, and ous, 
iitos\ an ear, a handle,] In ann. sculp, a sort 
Y»f vase with two handles, used for wine. 
Dioxide (dl-oksid). n. [Prefix tii, dis, twice, 
and o.iade.j An oxide consisting of one atom 
<(f a metal and two atoms of oxygen. 

Dip (dip), v.t. pret- & pp. dipped or dipt; 
ppr. dipping. [A. Sax. dippan, dypiMn, to 
dip. Cog. Fris. dippe, D. doopen, Gr, taufen, 
to dip, to haptize; A. Sax. d^pa7i, to dip or 
baptize, dfifan, to dive, de6p, deep; E, deep, 
dims. I 1. To plunge or immerse for a mo- 
ment or short time iinvater or other liquid; 
to put into a Iluid and withdraw. 

Tlie priest sliall dtp hisYinger in the blood. Lev. iv. 6, 

So fishes rising from the main, 

Can soar with uioi.stetr’d wings on high; 

The luoistwre clry'd they sink again, 

And dtp tlieir wings again to tiy. Swtpt, 


inclination or angle at wdiich strata slope or 
dip downward-s into the earth. This angle 
is measured from the plane of the horizon 



2, To take or bale out, as with a ladle or 
other vessel; as, to dip water from a boiler; 

: : often with out; as, to dip out water.— 3. To 
plunge, as into a difficulty or dangerous 
. undertaking; to engage. 

He was a little dipt in the rebellion of the commons. 

Dryden. 

4. To engage as a pledge; to mortgage. 
:*Live on the use, and never djvp thy lands.' 

To moist; to \yet. [Eare.] " A 
cold, shuddering dew dips me all o’er.' 

: J/fffon. —d.To baptize by immersion. Fuller. 
Dip (dip)j r.'i. 1. To plunge into a liquid and 
quickly emerge; to dive partially or to a 
small dei>th, 

tinharmed the water-fowl may dip 
: In the Volsinian mere. Macatday. 

% To penetrate ; to pierce. ‘ The vulture 
dvppimj in Prometheus’ side,’ Granmllc . — 

3. To engage in a desultory way; to concern 
oue self; as, to dip into the funds.— 4. To 
look cursorily; to read passages here and 

. there; as, to dip into a volume of history. 

WediPtinnll 

That treats of whatsoever is. Tennyson. 

6, To make use of a ladle or similar utensil; 
hence, to make a random selection. 

Suppose 

1. dipped among the worst and Stains chose. Dryden. 
{>. To incline downward; to sink, as below 
the horizon; as, the magnetic needle dips. 
Tise sun’s rim dips, the stars rusli out. Coleridge. 

7. In geol, to incline downwards; to slope. 
Dip (dip), n. 1. Inclmation do w ward; a 

sloping; a direction helow a horizontal line; 
depression.— 2. A caudle made by dipping 
-the wick in tallow: ojjposed to mould. 

It is a solitary purser’s as they are termed at 
sea. euiitting but feeble rays. Marryat. 

3. Immersion in any liquid; a plunge; a 
bath; as, the dip of oars; a dip in the .sea. 
—Bip oj the needle, the angle which the 
magnetic needle, freely poised on its centre 
of gravity, and synimetrleally formed in 
both its arms, makes with the plane of the 
horizon. ^ It is more scientiftcally termed 
the inclmation of the needle. —-Dip or d!c- 
pYsssion of the hori- 
zon, the angle con- 
tained by two 
straight lines drawn 
from the observer’s 
eye, the one to a 
point in the visible 
horizon, and the 
other parallel to the 
horizon, the eye of 
the obsenfcr "being 
supposed to be ele- 
vated above the level of the sea. Hence 
the greater the elevation of the observer’s 
eye the greater the dip of the horizon. 
In the fig. 0 represents the earth’s centre, 
f the observer’s eye, e a its height above 
the level of the sea, b and n points in 
the visible horizon, h E o a horizontal 
line; the angle b e o or » i? h the dip of the 
horizon. — The dip of strata, in geol. the 



Dip of the Horizon. 


Geological Dip. dd, Direction or Angle of Dip. 

or level. The opposite of dip is the term 
rise, and either may be used according to 
the position of the observer; thus, a bed of 
coal which has a dip to the south when spoken 
of from the simface, will have a rise to the 
north when spoken of from the bottom of 
the mine. The term strike is often used in 
connection with dip, being the line or direc- 
tion at right angles to the dip. See Strike. 

If a stratum or bed of rock, instead of being quite 
level, be inclined to one side, it is said to dtp; the 
Ijoint of the compass to which it is inclined is said to 
be the point of dip, and the degree of deviation from 
a level or horizontal line is called the amount of dip. 

Lyell. 

Dipaschal (dl-pas'kal), a. [Gr. di, dis, twice, 
and E. paschal] Including two passovers. 
Dipcliick (dip'chik), n. A small bird that 
dives. See Babohick. 

Dipetalous (di-pet'al-us), ct. [Gr, di for dis, 
twice, nnd petalon, a leaf or petal,] Having 
two flower-leaves or petals; two-petaled. 

Di petto ( de pet'td ). [It. , lit. from the 
breast.] In music, with the natural voice, 
as opposed to falsetto. 

Diplida (dif ’da), n. [Ar.] The star /S of the 
constellation Getus. 

Diphtheria (dif-theTi-a), oi. [Gr. diphthera, 
a membrane.] An epidemic infiamraatory 
disease of the air-passages, and especially 
of the throat, characterized by the forma- 
tion of a false membrane. It is most com- 
mon in the crowuled districts of large cities, 
and is attributed to the action of putrid 
effluvia on the fauces, especially the foul air 
of sewers and cess-pools. It frequently 
proves fatal. 

Diphtheritic (dif-the-rit'ik), a. Connected 
with, relating to, or formed by diphtheria, 
deposit.’ West. 

Diphthong (dif ’thong or dip'thong), 7i. [Gr. 
diphthorngos—di, dis, twice, and phthongos, 
sound; I. diphthongiis.] A coalition or union 
of two vowels pronounced in one syllable. 
In littering a proper diphthong both vowels 
are pronounced; the sound is not simple, but 
the two sounds are so blended as to be con- 
sidered as forming one syllable, as in joy, 
noise, hound, out. — Improper diphthong, a 
union of two or more vowels in the same 
syllable, only one of them being sounded, 
as ea in breach, co in people, ai in rain, 
eau in hewu. 

Diphthongal (dif-thong'gal or dip-thong’- 
gal), a. Belonging to a diphthong; consist- 
ing of two vowel sounds pronounced in one 
syllable. 

Diphthongally (dif-thong’gal-li or dip- 
thong’gal-B), adv. In a diphthongal manner. 
Diphthongation (dif-thong-ga'shon or dip- 
thong-ga’slion), n. In philol. the formation 
of a diphthong; speciflcally, in the develop- 
ment of language, the conversion of a 
simple vowel, as a, e, in the root of a word, 
into a diphthong by affixing another vowel, 
as i; thus, Gr. I'oot phan, stem phain, verb 
phaind; Gr. root tan, weakened form te7i, 
stem tem, verb teino; Gr. root da, stem dai, 
verb daid. 

Diphycerc, Diphycercal (di'fl-s6rk, dl-fi- 
serk’al), a. [Gr. diphyes, of a double nature, 
and kerkos, the tail. ] A term applied to those 
fishes whose vertebral column extends into 
the upper lobe of tlie tail. The tail may be 
equally lobed (homocercal) as in the salmon, 
unequally (lieterocercal) as in the shark. 
Diphyes, Diphydse (di'fi-ez, di'fl-de), n. pi. 
i(xT. diphyes, of double nature. ] A genus and 
family of coelenterate animals, order Caly- 
coplioridie, characterized hy the combina- 
tion of many individuals or zobids on a 
common body, from which one or two swim- 
ming discs are developed. The genera are 
oceanic. ; 

Diphylldits (di-fll’us), a. [Gr. di, dis, tmoe, 
and phyllon, a leaf.] In hot having two 
leaves, as a calyx, &c, 

Diphyodont (diffi-o-dont), n. [Gr. diphyes, 
double— df, dis, twice, and phyo, to pro- 
duce— and odous, odontos, tooth. ] One of 
that group of the mammalia which possess 


two successive .sets of teeth— a deciduous 
or milk set, and a permanent set—as distin- 
guished from the monophyodonts, wliich 
develop only one set. The majority of mam- 
mals are dipliyodonts, though the number 
of teeth replaced may vary; thus, in man, 
twenty teeth of the adult are preceded by 
a milk set, while in the hare the anterior 
incisors are not so preceded, but the pos- 
terior smaller incisors replace an earlier 
pair. 

Diphyozooid (df fl-o-z6"oid), n. [Gr. di, dis, 
twice, phyo, to produce, zOon, an animal, 
and eidos, resemblance.] One of the de- 
tached reproductive portions of adult mem- 
bers of that order of oceanic Hydrozoa 
named Calycophoridaj. Diifliyozooicls swim 
about by means of their calyx. 
Diplacantlms (dip-la-kan’thus), n. [Gr. 
chploos, double, and akantha, a spine.] A 
genus of fossil ganoid fishes occurring in 
the old red sandstone, characterized by 
very small scales, a heterocercal tail, and 
two dorsal fins, which, like the other fins, 
were armed with a strong spine in front. 
Dipleidoscope (di-pli’do-skdp), n. [Gr. 
diploos, double, eidos, appearance, and 
sTcoped, to see.] An instrument for indicat- 
ing the passage of the sun or a star over the 
meridian, by the coincidence of two images, 
of the object, the one formed by single and 
the other by double reflection. It consists 
of an equilateral hollow prism, two of whose 
sides are silvered on the inside so as to be 
mirrors, while the third is formed of glass. 
The prism is adjusted so that one of the 
silvered sides shall be exactly in the plane 
of tlie meridian, and the transparent side 
towards the object. So long as the object, 
has not reached the meridian, the image 
produced by that portion of the rays re- 
flected directly from the glass surface, and 
that produced by the rays transmitted 
through the glass to the silvered side and 
reflected from it to the other, and thence 
through the glass, are not coincident, but- 
they gradually approach, as the sun or star 
approaches the meridian, until they exactly 
coincide at the instant the centre of the 
object is on the meridian; when an eye 
stationed at the side of the prism and look- 
ing to the transparent side sees only one 
object. 

Diploe (dip'16-e), n, [Gr. dipZoos, double.] 
In anat. the soft medullary substance or 
porous part existing between the plates of 
the skull. 

Diplogenic (dip-16- jen'ik), a. [Gr. diploos, 
double, and gennau, to produce.] Produc- 
ing two substances; partaking of the nature • 
of two bodies. 

Diplograpsus (dip-I6-grap'sus), n. [Gr. 
diploos, double, and grapsus, a moilern 
form standing for graptolite.] A genus of 
Graptoliticlie, in which the cells are ar- 
ranged back to back on each of a common 
axis, as are the barbs on the shaft of a fea- 
ther. 

Diploma (di-plo’ma), n. [Gr. diplvnm, a 
paper folded double, a license by a person 
in authority, from diploO, to double or fold.] i 
Anciently, a letter or other composition 
written on paper or parchment and folded; , 
afterwards, any letter, literary monument, 
or public document; now, a letter or writing, 
usually under seal and signed by competent, 
authority, conferring some power, privilege, 
or honour, as that given to graduates of col- 
leges on their receiving the usual degrees,, 
to physicians who are licensed to practise 
their profession, and the like. 

Thus it (the state) may, by proper examinations,, 
ascertain the qualifications to practise medicine or 
law; and upon those who come up to the prescribed 
mark of fitness it may coiiinr diplo/nas, or authorities- 
to practise. . . . The granting of dtplcmas hy uni- 
versities or other learnen bodies proceeds on the sup- 
position that the public require some assistance to 
their judgment in the choice of professional services, 
and that such an official scrutiny into the qualifica- 
tions of practitioners is a useful security against the 
imposture or incompetency of mere p'retenders to 
skill. SirG.C.Ze7i>is. 

Diploma (di-pl6’ma), v.t To finmish with a 
diploma; to fortify by a diploma. 

Doggeries never so diplomaed, bepufied, gas- 
lighted, continue doggeries. Carlyle, . , / 

Diplomacy (di-plo’ma-isi), n. l. The science- 
or art of conducting negotiations, arranging 
treaties, &c., between nations; the branch 
of: knowledge wliicli deals with the relations- 
of independent states to one another; tlie 
agency or management of envoys accredited 
to a foreign court; the forms of international 
negotiations. ‘The tactics of practised 
diplomacy . ’ Sparks. —2. A diplomatic body 


Fate, ffir, fat, fi^ll; me, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpH; 


oil, pound; li. Sc. abmie; .y, »Sc. icy. 
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DIPSOMANIA 


tlio wliole 1)0 cly of ministers at a foreign 
court. 

The foreign mini.ster.H were orclcrecl to attend at 
this investiture of the directory; for so they call the 
managers of their burlesque govertmieiit. The 
diplomacy, who were a sort of envoys, were quite 
awe-struck with ‘the pride, pomp, and circumstance' 
of this majestic senate. Pttr/ce. 

3. Dexterity or skill in managing negotia- 
tions of any kind; artful management with 
the view of securing advantages; tact. 
Diplomat, Diplomate (dipdo-mat, diplo- 
mat), 71. A diplomatist. 

Unless the diplomats of Europe are strangely mis- 
informed, general political differences have hot come, 
and are not likely to come, just at pre-sent under dis- 
cussion. Sat. Rev. 

Diplomats (diplo-mat), One who has 
obtained a diploma, 

Diplomate (di-pl o' mat), v.L To invest with 
a title or privilege by a diploma. [Ilare.J 

He was diplomated doctor of divinity in i66q. 

A. Wood. 

Diplomatic, Diplomatical (dip-lo-matlk, 
dip-lo-mat'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to diplo- 
macy or tlie management of international 
relations; as, the diplomatic body, thedyjh)- 
matic service,— 2, Politic in seeking any end 
or result; tactful; as, diplomatic manage- 
ment.— 3. Relating to diplomatics, or the art 
of deciphering old written documents; i^er- 
taining to official documents; documentary; 
textual. 

Diplomatic Science, the knowledge of which will 
enable us to form a proper judgment: of the age and 
authenticity of manuscripts, charters, records, and 
other monuments of antiquity, Astle. 

Diplomatic (dip-ld-mat'ik), 7i. i. A minis- 
ter, official agent, or envoy to a foreign court; 
a (liplomatist.T-2. Diplomatics. 
Diplomatically (dip-lo-mat/ik-al-ii), adv. 
According to the rules or art of diplomacy; 
artfully. 

Diplomatics (dip-lo-mat'iks), n. The science 
of diploma.? or of ancient writings, literary 
and public documents, lettei’s, decrees, 
charters, codicils, &c., which has for its ob- 
ject to decipher old writings, to ascertain 
their authenticity, their date, signatiu’es, 
ttc. ; paleography. 

Diplomatism (di-plO'mat-izm), n. Diplo- 
macy. 

Diplomatist (di-pl6^mat-ist), n. A person 
skilled ill diplomacy; a diplomat. 

The talents and accomplishments of a diplomatist 
are widely different from those which qualify a poli- 
tician to lead the Hou.se of Commons in- agitated 
times, Macaulay. 

Diplopia, Diplopy (di-plo'pi-a, dipTo-pi), n. 
[Or. rfipZoos, double, and dp.9, the eye.] A 
disease of the eye, in whicli the patient sees 
an object double or even triple. 

Diplopod (dipl6-pod), One of the Diplo- 
poda or Chilognatha. 

Diplopoda (di-plop'o-da), 7i. pi. [Or. diploos, 
double, and pouSy podos, a foot, ] One of the 
two divisions of theMyriapoda, synonymous 
with Chilognatha. 

Diploptera(di-plop't6r-a),?i.pZ. [Clr. dipZoos, 
doiilile, and pteron, a wing. ] A group of 
aculeate hymenopterous insects, ha\ing the 
upper wings folded loiigitudiiially when at 
rest, as in the hornet, Ac. This division 
forms three families, Eumemdie, Masaridse, 
and Vespidce. See Wasp. 

Diplopterus (di-plop'tCr-us), n. [Or. diplooSy 
double, md pteron, a wing or fm.] A genus 
of fossil ganoid ilshes, of foiu* species, be- 
longing to the old red sandstone. The tail 
is Iieterocercal, the dorsal fins are two, and 
the scales perforated with small foramina. 
Diplostemonous (dip-lo-ste^mon-us), a. 
[Gr, diploos, double, and stemmi, a thread 
of warp.] in dot. having twice as many 
stamens as petals. 

Diplotaxis (dip-ld-taks1s), ?i. [Gr. diploos, 
doulde, and tacd^, arrangement.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Cruciferce, consisting 
of twenty species of herbs, natives of the 
northern temperate regions of the old worlcl. 
Tiiey have pinnatifid leaves, yellow flowers, 
a compressed pod and sub-convex valves, 
with the seeds oblong or oval, arranged in 
two rows. There are two British species, 
J). temUfolia and D. 7numlis, the former a 
fetid plant with large yellow flowers, and 
growing on old wa,lls. 

Diplozoon (dip-lo-zO'on), n. [Gr. MplooSy 
double, and soon, an animal.] A parasitic 
trematode worm which infests the gills of 
the bream, and which appears to be formed 
of two distinct bodies united in the middle, 
and resembling an X or St. Andrew’s cross, 
two sexually mature individuals being thus 
united. 


Dipaoi (dip'noi), n. pi. [Gr. di for dk, twice, 
aiid breath,] An order of fishes, in- 
cluding only the singular niud-flshes (Le- 
pidosiren), important as exhibiting the tran- 
sition between flslie.s and tlie amphibia. 
Formerly Lepidosiren was reckoned the 
lowest of the amphibia, now it constitutes 
the highest order of fishes. The body is 
flsli-like in sliape, covered with small horny 
scales of a cycloid character; the pectoral 
and ventral fms are represented by two 
pairs of long filiform organs; the heart has 
two auricles and one ventricle, and the re- 
spiratory organs are twofold, consisting of 
ordinary gills opening externally, and of 
true lungs— formed by the modified swim- 
ming - bladder — communicating %vith the 
oesophagus by means of an air-duct or 
trachea, whence the name. They are also 
called Protopteri. 

Dipodid 80 (di-podT-de), n. pi. [Genus Dipus 
(which see), and Gr. eidoSy resemblance.] 
The jerboas, a family of rodents, mainly 
characterized by the disproportionate length 
of the hind-limbs as compared with the fore- 
limbs, The tail is long and hairy. The 
jerboas are of small size, live in troops, and 
inhabit Russia, North Africa, ^lnd North 
America. The best known members of the 
family are the common jerboa (Dipus mgyp~ 
ticus), the jumping-hare (Pedetes capensis) 
of South Africa, and the jumping-mouse 
(dfenouca Jmdmnieus) of North America. 
Dipody (dip'o-di), n. [Gr. di for dis, twice, 
andponu?, podos, foot.] In pros, two metia- 
cal feet included in one measure, or a series 
of two feet. 

Dippers Oil (dip'pelz oil), 7i. An animal oil, 
originally prepared hyDippel, an apothecary 
of the seventeenth centuiy, by the destruc- 
tive distillation of animal matter, especially 
of albuminous and gelatinous substances. 
It was considered a valuable therapeutic 
agent, as an antispasmodic and stimulant of 
the vascular and nervous systems. In large 
doses it is a powerful poison. It is now no 
longer used in medicine. 

Dipper (dip'^r), n. 1. One that dips; he or 
that which dips.— 2. A vessel used to dip 
water or other liquor; a ladle. [United 
States.]— 3. One of a sect of American Bap- 
tists, called also D^mJm's, Timlcers, and 
Ttmible7's. They have the name of Dip- 
pers from their employing immersion in 
baptism. See Tunker. — 4. The popular 
name, in the United States, of the seven 
principal stars in the Great Beai*, so called 
from their being arranged in the form of 
a dipper or ladle.— 5. A genus of birds 
(Ciiiclus) belonging to the dentirostral 
division of the great order Passeres, and 
to the thrush family (Merulidie) in that ; 
order. The clii>per has received a great 
many popular names; thus, in England 
it is called the water-ouzel, the Pemith 
ouzel, the water-crake, and by a variety 
of other names; in Scotland the water-pyet. 




Dipper (Citicltcs a^uaiicus). 


the water-craw, &c. It has received the 
name dipper from its usual action, when 
sitting, of bending down the head, and flirt- 
ing up the tail at the same time. 

Dipping (diping), A 1. The act of plunging 
or immersing. 

That which is dyed with many dippings, is in grain, 
and can very hardly he washed out. ^er. Taylor. 

2. The act of iiiclining toward the earth; in- 
clination downward; as, the dipping of the 
needle.— 3. The act of baptizing by the im- 
mersion of the whole body in water,— 4. The 
process of brightening ornamental brass- 
Avork, usually by first ‘^pickling’ it in dilute 
nitric acid, next scouring it with sand and 
water, and afterwards plunging it for an 
instant only in a bath consisting of pure 


nitric acid. — 5. The process of colouring 
jeAvellery by dipping, thus co vering it with 
a thin coating of fine metal. 
Dipping-needle (diping-ne-dl), n. An in- 
strument for showing the direction of one 
of the components of the earth's magnetism. 
Its axis is at right angles to its length, and 
passes as exactly as possible through tiie 
centre of gravity, about which it moves in a 
vertical plane. When a needle thus mounted 
is placed anywliere not in the magnetic 
e(iuator, it dips or points doAvnward; and, 
if the vertical plane in which it moves 
coincides with the magnetic meridian, the 
position Avhioh it assumes shows at once 
the direction of the magnetic force. The 
intersection of :two or more directions, 
foiuid by making the experiment at difl’er- 
ent places, indicates the place of the mag- 
netic pole. 

Diprismatic (di-priz-matlk), a. [Brefix di 
for dis, twice, and prismatic.} 1. Doubly 
prismatic.— 2, In crystal, having cleavages 
parallel to the sides of a four-sided vertical 
prism, and at the same time to a horizontal 
Iirism. 

Diprotodon (di-prot'o-don>, n. [Gr. df for 
dis, twice, protos, first, and odous, odontos, 
tooth.] An extinct gigantic marsupial mam- 
mal, characterized by two large upper in- 
cisor teeth; it is found in the pleistocene or 
recent beds of Australia. It is allied to the 
kangaroo, but is much larger, the head of a 
specimen in the British Sluseum measuring 
3 feet in length. 

DipsacesB, Dipsacacese (dip-sa'se-e, dip-sa- 
ka'se-e), -n. pi. [Gr. dipsao, to thirst, from 
the bases of the leaves of some of the species- 



Fuller's Teasel {Dipsacus Fullomim). 
a. Scale of the receptacle. b. Corolla. 

forming a cavity Avhich contains water ready 
to quench thirst.] A nat. order of exogenous, 
plants with monopetalous flowers, nearly 
allied to Compositie, but having the anthers 
quite free. None of the species are of any 
importance except the common teasel (Dtp- 
sacus FuUo7mm), Avhose priekly fioAver-heads 
are employed in woollen factories to raise a 
nap on cloth. 

Dipsas (dips'as), n. [Gr, ] 1. A serpent Avhose 
bite Avas said to produce a mortal thirst. 

A genus of Asiatic and tropical 
American non -venomous serpents of the 
family Golubridae, of very elongated, and in 
some cases of a very attenuated form. 
3. A name given by Dr. Leacli to a genus of 
fresh-Avater bWalves, intermediate between 
Unio and Anodonta. 

Dipsomania (dip-sd-ma'ni-a)jU [Gr. dipsao, 
to thirst, and mania, madness.] The name 
given to that condition to Avhich liabitual 
drunkards of a nervous and sanguine tem- 
perament are liable to reduce themselves, 
and in which they manifest an uncontrol- 
lable craving for stimulants. In severe 
cases the moral powers are so weakened, 
and the mind so enfeebled, that the dipso- 
maniac is incapable of resisting the morbid 
impulse, Avhich is also usually attended by 
ennui, irritability, painful sense of sinking 
at the epigastrium, and restlessness. The 
desire to appease this instinctive craving is, 
at last, imperatiA'e. When gratified, the 
patient becomes violent, maniacal, and dan- 
gerous to himself and to those around him. 
He continues to swallow the intoxicating 
fluids as long as he can procure them, or as 
long as he has the poAver of doing so, until 
tlie paroxysm terminates. Dipsomania is 
regarded by some as occurring likcAvise as 
a primary disease, the craving for drink 
being the accompaniment of moral perver- 
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ai<m, and is prolmidy nbvays indicative of 
gottie kind of disorder. 

Dipsomandac (dip'Sd-nw'm-fik). A \ lotim 

TtlniltejdleddiBeasedipsoinania^^ 

Dlpsomaiiiacal(dip*s5-iiia ai-ak-al), a. t ei- 

[«.•., iron. 

tffi 1 lii >u. mnibM thirst; excessive or 
imiKiired desire of drinking'. 

Dxpfcera (dip^br-a), n.pl. iijri*. di, 

{lijd ptoron, a wn&3 Vi 

JiaviirT only tvro -vviiigs, wth two lialtcrcs oi 
pojsors instead of the innder 
common house-fly and the V? 

are examples, They have sis legs, furnishcu 
with five-ioiiited tarsi, two inaxiliary palpi, 
two autemiie. three ocelli or simple eyes. 



placed upon the croivn of the head, and a 
jnoufcli fonned for suction, Tlie true eyes are 
large and compound, often containing thou- 
sands of facets. The power, wdiieli many of 
these an imals have, of walking on smooth sni*- 
faees with the liack dcnniwards, is probaldy 
due to the fact that the feet are beset with 
hairs each terminating in amiiiute disc which 
acts us a sucker, the discs at the same time 
exuding a liquid which renders adliesion 
more perfect. The metamorphosis is com- 
plete. 

Dipteracese, Dipterocarpe^ (dip;tSr-a'- 
se-c, dip"ter-0'kiirp''e-e), [Or. dt for d^s, 
two, 2 )teron, a wing, and Jearpos, fruit, in allu- 
sion to the calycine wings to the fruit,] An 
important order of Asiatic exogenous polype- 
talous tree.s, allied toMalVaceffi. The differ- 
ent species produce a number of resinous, 
oily, and other substances; one a sort of 
camphor; another a fragrant resin used in 
temple.?; a third. 
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Plan of Dipteral Temple. 


gum aninie ; and 
others, varnishes of 
India; while some, 
of the commonest 
produce pitches. 

Dipteral (dip'ter- 
al), n. l.ln &ntmii. 
having tivo wings 
only; dipterous.— > 

2. In arch, a term 
applied to a temple 
haring a double 
row of columns on 
each of its flanks. 

It usually had eight 
or ten in the front 
row of the end por- 
ticos, and fifteen at 
the sides. 

Dipteral (dip'ter- 
al), n. In arch, a 
dipteral temple. 

Dipteran (dip'ter- 
an), 71. A dipterous insect; a member of the 
oifler Diptera. 

Dlpterix, Dipteryx: (dip't6r4ks), n. [Gi*. 
di> for dw, twice, and pteryp, a wing.] A 

■ genus of Leguininosce found in the forests of 
Brazil, duiana, &c,, and yielding the Ton- 

■ fiuin or Tonka bean used for scenting snuff. 
The tree grows 60 to SO feet high. 

Dipterocarpese. See DiPTEUACEiE. 

Dipterocarpus (dip'ter-d-imip-us), n. A 
genus of Bast Indian, and chiefly insular 
trees, iiat. order Dipterocarpeee. The spe- 
cies are enormous trees, abounding in resin- 
ous fuice, with erect trunks, an ash -col- 
oured bark, strong spreading limbs, and oval 

■ leathery entire leaves with pinnated veins. 

Dipteros (dip'ter-os), n. In arch, a dipteral 

temple. 

Dipterous (dipTOr-us), a. 1, In entom. hav- 
ing two Avings ; pertaining to the order of 
insects called Diptera.— -2. In hot a term 


applied to seeds which liavu their margins 
I prolonged in the fonu of wings. 

Dipterus (dip'ter-us), n. A genus of old red 
' sandstone Ashes, of Avliich there are two 
species, and which derive their name from 
their most distinguishing characteristic, 
their cloulile anal and dorsal fins, 
Dipterygian (dip't6r-ij-i-an), a. pL [GIt. di 
for di% twice, and pterygio^i, a flu.] One of 
a family of fislies, comprising those Avhich 
! have only tAvo dorsal fins. 

' Diptote(clip'tdt), 7i. [CIr. from di, Ms, twice, 
and p)tdsis, a case, from pipdo, to fall.] In 
pmm. a noun wdiich has only tAvo cases; as, 
L. su 2 )pcti(y?, sup^^etias, assistance. 

Diptych (dip'tik), n. [Or. dijdychos—di 
for dis, and 2 >t 3 / 8 Sd, to fold.] In Greek 
and Jioin. aiitiq. a pulilic register of the 
names of consuls and other magistrates ; in 
later times a list of bishops, martyrs, and 
otliers among Chri.stians; so called because 
it consisted usually of tAvo leaves folded. 
The sacred diptych consisted of two tables, 
in one of Avhicli Avere registered the names 
of the living, and in the other the names of 
the dead, Avhicli were to be mentioned in the 
prayers of the church. 

Diptychum, Diptychus (dip'tilc-um, dip'- 

tik-us), n. Same as Diptych. 

Dipus (di'pus), n. [G-r. di for dis, tAvice, and 
pons, afoot.] The jerboas proper, a genus 
of rodents of the family Dipodidse, so 
named from the fact that, like the kan- 
garoos, they generally stand on their liind- 
iegs, Avhich are disproportionally long, and 
move by bounds. See Dipodidse, Jerboa. 
Dip-working (dlp'Av6rk-ing), w. In ijiining, 
a Avorking in mineral lying at a loAver level 
than the pit bottom. Called in Scotland 
Look, 

Dipyre (di-piiO, n. [Gr. di for dis, tAvice, 
and pyr, fire.] A mineral occurring in min- 
ute prisms, either single or adhering to each 
other in fascicular groups. Before the bloAv- 
pipe it melts Avith ebullition or intumes- 
ceiice, and its poAvder on hot coals phospho- 
resces Avith a feeble light. Its name indi- 
cates the double effect of fire upon it in 
producing first phosphorescence and then 
fusion. It consists chiefly of silicate of 
alumina, Avith small proportions of the 
silicates of soda and lime, 

Dipyreuous (di-pi-re'nus), a. [Gr. di for 
dis, tAVice, and pyrSn, the stone of stone- 
fruit.] In hot. containing tAvo stones or 
pyrenes. 

Diradiation (di-ra'di-a"shon), n. [L. dim- 
dmtio--di for dis, asunder, and I'adius, a 
ray.] The emission and diffusion of rays of 
light from a luminous body. 

Dirca (der'ka), n. An American genus of 
plants, nat. order Thymelaceea. There is 
only a single species, D. Avhieh 

grows ill watery places. It is remarkably 
tough In all its parts; the tAvigs are used for 
making rods, the bark for ropes, baskets, 
&c, The bark is acrid, and produces heat 
in the stomach, and brings on vomiting; in 
small doses it acts as a cathartic. The fruit 
possesses narcotic propeities, 
Dirdu 2 n(dir'dum), a. [Scotch.] l, Tmnult; 
uproar. 

There is such a dirdttm forsooth for the loss of 
your gear and your means. Guthrie. 

2. A bloAv; hence, a stroke of misfortune; 
evil consequences or result. 

This is a waur dt’rdum than wo got frae Mr. Gud- 
yillwhenye garr'd me refuse to eat the plurnb-parridge 
on Yule e\’-e, as if it were ony matter to God or man 
whether a plougliinait lad supped on minced pies or 
sour sowens. Sir fV. Scott. 

3. A scolding; seA’-ere reprehension. 

My word ! but she’s no blate to show her nose here. 

I gi’ed her such a dirdu»t the last time I got her sit- 
rved h 


1 gred 

ting in our laundry as might hae .served her for a 
twelvemonth. Petticoat Tales. 

Dire (dir), a. [L. dims, terrible.] Dreadful; 
dismal; horrible; terrible; evil in a great 
degree. 

Arms on armour clashing briiy’d 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag'd; dire Avas the noise 
Of conflict, Milton, 

Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts 
Strange and uncouth; faces, figures rfizis, 
Sharp-knee'cl, sharp-elbowed. Wordsueorth. 

Syk. Dreadful, dismal, fearful^ terrible, 
horrible, portentous, tremendous, terrific, 
gloomy, mournful, Avoeful, disastrous, cal- 
amitous, destructive. 

Direct (di-rekt/), a. [L. dirfgo, Mrectwin, to 
set in a straight line, to direct— for tf is, 
intens. , and I’cyo, to make straight. 

See UiOHT.] 1, Straight; right; as, to pass 
in a direct line from one body or place to 


another. It is opposed io crooked, cireuitoiis, 
ohlique. It is also opposed to refracted; as, 
a direct ray of light.— 2. In astroTi., appear- 
ing to move forward in the zodiac, according 
to the natural order and succession of the 
signs, or from Avest to east: opposed to r<?- 
troqrade; as, the motion of a planet mdii-ect. 
3. in the line of father and son: opposed to 
collateral; as, a descendant in the dii'cct 
Leading or tending to an end, as 
by a straight line or course; not circuitous; 
as, a direct course; a direct Avay. 

It was no time by direct means to seek her. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

5. Not given to equivocation or ambiguous- 
ness; straightforAvard ; open; ingenuous; 
sincere. 

There be that are in rifiture faithful and sincere, 
and plain and direct} not crafty and involved. 

Paeon. 

6 . Plain; express; not ambiguous; as, he 
made a direct acknoAvledgment. 

He nowhere says it in direct words. Locke, 

— Direct internal, in music, aniiiteiwal Avhioh 
forms any kind of harmony on the funda- 
mental sound Avhich produces it, as the 
fifth, major third, and octave.— Dw’dCif tax, 
a tax assessed directly on real estate, as 
houses and lands, or on income j and is op- 
posed to indirect tax, Avhich is imposed on 
marketable articles, such as tea and tolmcco, 
and is paid by the purchaser indirectly.— 
Direct 7'atio or dweet p7'opm'tio7i. See Ratio, 
Proportion. 

Direct (di-rekt'), ‘C.t [See the adjectiA-'e.] 

1. To point or aim in a straight line toAvard 
a place or object; to make to act, or Avork, 
towards a certain end or object; as, to 

an arroAv or a piece of ordnance; to direct 
the eye; to dh'ect a course or flight. 

The increased ardour in the common pursuit, the 
co-operation, the division of labour, the mutual regu- 
lation, and submission to a common leader, Avhen 
directed to a worthy purpose, must be in.struments of 
good. Sir G, C. Le7ois, 

2. To shoAv ; to shoAV the right road or course 
to; as, he dii'ected me to the left-hand road. 

Direct me where Anfldius lives. Shak. 

3. To prescribe a course to; to regulate; to 
guide or lead; to goA’-ern; to cause to proceed 
in a particular manner; as, to direct the 
affairs of a nation. 

And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm, 

Addison. 

4. To order; to instruct; to point out to, as 
a course of proceeding, Avith authority; to 
prescribe to. 

ril first direct my men what they shall do. Shak. 

5. To inscribe Avith the addi’ess; to super- 
scribe Avith the name, or Avitli the name and 
abode of tlie person to Aviiom a letter or 
other thing is to be sent; to address. [Rare, 
address being noAv more commonly used.] 

6. To aim or point at, as discourse; to ad- 
dress. ‘Words sweetly placed and modestly 
directed.' Shak. --Guide, Dii'ect, Sicay. See 
under Guide.— Syn. To point, aim, show, 
guide, lead, conduct, dispose, manage, re- 
gulate, govern, rule, order, instruct, com- 
mand. 

Direct (di-rektO, To act as a guide; to 
point. out a course. ‘Wisdom is profitable 
to direct’ Eccl. x. 10. 

Direct (di-rekt'), 7i. In music, tlie sign W 
placed at the end of a staA'c to direct tlie 
performer to the first note of the next stave. 

Director (di-rekt'er), n. A director (which 
see). 

Directing Plane (di-rekt'ing plan), ??.. In 
persp. a plane passing through the point of 
sight parallel to the plane of the picture. 

Directing Point (di-rekt'ing point), n. In 
pe7'sp. the point Avhere any original line 
meets the directing plane. 

Direction (di-rek'shon), n. [L. directio, 
a setting straight, from dirigo, dh'ectum. 
See DIRECT. ] 1. The act of directing, aim- 
ing, or pointing; as, the direction of good 
works to a good end.— 2. The end or object 
tOAvards Avhich anything is directed. 

Demand for commodities is not demand for labour. 
The demand for commodities determines in w'hat par- 
ticular branch of production the labour and caj^ital 
shall be employed; it determines the direction of the 
labour, but not the more or less of the labour itself, 
or of the maintenance or payment of the labour. 

f.S.Miil. 

3. The line in Avhicli abody moves,or to Avhich 
its position is referred; course; as, matter 
cannot alter the of its oAvn motion; 

afstar appeared in iMe directmi of a certain 
toAver; the ship sailed in a south-easterly 
dii'eciion.—^. The act of governing; admini- 
stration; management; guidance ;superin- 
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teiidenco; as, the direction of pulilie affairs; 
direction of domestic concerns ; the direc-^ 
tion of a bank, 

I will put myself to thy direction. Shak. 
All nature is but art unknown to thee. 

All chance, which thou canst not see. Pope. 

5. JUccles., especially in the Jl Oath. Ch. 
the guidance of a spiritual adviser; the 
function of a director. See Dieector, 2. 

6. Order ; prescription, either verbal or 
written; instruction in what manner to 
proceed. 

lago houth direction whoi to do, Shak. 

7. The superscription of a letter, including 
the name, title, and .place of abode of the 
person for whom it is intended.— 8. A body 
or board of directors; directorate.— Xine of 
direationy {a) mgit.n. the direct line in which 
a piece is pointed. (J>) In ^mch. the line in 
which a body moves or endeavours to pro- 
ceed according to the force impressed upon 
it: thus, if a body Ml freely by gravity its 
line of direction is a line perpendicular to 
the horizon, or one which, if produced, would 
pass through the earth’s centre; also, a line 
drawn from tlie centre of gravity of anybody 
perpendicular to the horizon. o/ 
direction, see under Angle.— Syn. Admini- 

' stration, guidance, management, superin- 
tendence, oversight, government, control, 
order, command, instruction. 

Directive (di-rekt'iv), a. Having the power 
of direction; pointing out the direction; 
showing the way; instructing; informing; 
guiding. ‘ Precepts directive of our prac- 
tice in relation to God.’ Barrow. 

Nor visite'i by one directive ray, 

From cottage streanniig, or from airy hall. Thomson. 

Directly (di-rekt'li), adv. 1, In a straight 
line or course, literally or figuratively; not 
in a winding cour.se; as, aim dwectly at the 
object; gravity tends directly to the centre 
of the earth.— 2. Straightway; immediately; 
soon; -without delay; as, he will be -with us 
directly, 

He Avill to the lords, I fear. Milton. 

S. Openly; expresslj^; -without circumlocution 
or ainbiguity, or wi thout a train of inferences. 

No man hath been so impious s&directly to conclenm 
pniViar. Hooker. 

4, On the instant that; as soon as; imme- 
diately when. [Incorrect.] 

Directly he stopped, the coffin was removed by four 
men. Dickens. 

—In math, quantities are said to be directly 
^proportional wlien the proportion is accord- 
ing to the order <3f the terms, in contradis- 
tinction to inversely or reciprocally propor- 
tional, which is taking the proportion con- 
trary to the order of the terms. See 
Ratio, Piiopoution. — In mech. a body is 
said to strike or impinge directly against 
another body when the stroke is in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the surface at the 
point of contact. Also, a sphere is said to 
strike directly against another when tlie 
line of direction passes through both their 
centres.— Syn. Immediately, soon, prompt- 
ly, instantly, instantaneonsij', openly, ex- 
pressly. 

Directness (di-rekt'nes), «. Straightness; 
a straight course; nearness of way; straight- 
forwardness; mmiediatene.ss. 

I like much their robust simplicity, their veracity, 
directness of conception. Carlyle. 

Director (di-rekt'er), n. 1. One who directs; 
one who sui^erintends, governs, or manages; 
one who prescribes to others by virtue of 
authority ; an instructor ; a counsellor. — 

2. Eccles.y especially in the R. Catli. Cti., 
one who directs another in affairs of the 
spirit or conscience; a spiritual guide.— 

3. That which directs; a rule; an ordinance. 

Common forms were not de.sign’d 

to a noble mind. S'luift 

4. One appointed to transact the affairs of a 
company; as, the director of a bank or of a 
railway company. — 5. That which directs or 
controls by influence. 

Safety from e.\:ternal danger is the most powerful 
tfjVrci'o?* of national conduct. Hamilton. 

e. In sury. a grooved probe, intended to 
direct the edge of the Imife or scissors in 
opening sinuses or fi.stulfB; a guide for an 
incision-knife.— 7. In elect a metallic in- 
strument mi a glass handle connected by 
a chain with the pole of a battery, and ax> 
plied to a part of the body to which a shock 
is to be sent. 

Directorate (di-rek'ter-at), n. 1. The office 
of a director.— 2. A body of directors. 


Directorial (di-rek-to'ri-al), a. l. That 
directs; containing direction or command. 

The emperor’s power in the collective body, or the 
diet, is not directorial, but executive. Guthrie, 

2, Belonging to directors, or the French 
Directory. 

Directorship (di-rekt'Sr-ship), n. The con- 
dition or ofiice of a director. 

Directory (di-rek'to-ii), n. 1. A guide; 
a rule to direct; particularly, a book con- 
taining directions for public -worship or reli- 
gious services; as, the Bible is our best 
directory in faith and iiraetice.— 2.t Eccles. 
the title of a hook containing the systematic 
list to be inquired into at confession.— 3. A 
book containing an alphabetical list of the 
inhabitants of a city, to-wn, district, and 
, the like, with their places of business and 
abode. — 4. The executive power of the 
French Republic, A.i). 1795-96. It consisted 
of five persons called directors, and was 
quashed by Napoleon Bonaparte at the 
suggestion of Si^jyes, and the ConsiiLate esta- 
blished on its ruin.— 5. Board of directors; 
directorate. 

Directory (di-rek'to-ri), a. [L. directonus, 
serving to direct, from dirigo, directum. 
See Direct.] l. That guides or directs. 

This needle the mariners call their directory 
needle. Gregory. 

2. Directing; commanding; enjoining; in- 
structing. Blackstone. 

Directress (di-rekt’res), n. A female who 
directs or manages. 

Directrix (di-rektTiks), n. l. A female who 
governs or directs. — 2. In math, a line per- 
pendicular to the axis of a conic section, and 
so placed that the distance from it of any 
point in the curve is to the distance of the 
same point from the fo- 
cus in a constant ratio; 
also, the name given 
to any line, whether 
straight or not, that is 
required for the descrip- 
tion of a curve. —Direc- 
trix of a parabola, a line 
perpendicular to the 
axis produced, and 
whose distance from the Directrix of a 

vertex is equal to the Raraboia, 

distance of the vertex 
from the focus. Thus a B is the directrix of 
the parabola V E d, of which E is the focus. 
Direful (dir'fiil), a. [See Dire.] Dire; 
dreadful; terrible; calamitous; as, direful 
fiend; a diref ul misfortune. 

Achilles' wrath to Greece, the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddes-S, singl Pope. 

DirefuHy (dirifnl-li), ady. Dreadfully; ter- 
ribly; wofully. 

Direfulness (dir'ful-nes), n. The state of 
being direful; dreadfulness; calainitonsness; 
horror. 

The direfulness of this pestilence is more einphati* 
cally set forth in these few words than in forty such 
odes as Sprat’s on the plague at Athen.s. IVarton. 

Direly (dlrli), adv. In a dire manner. 

And of his death he direly had forethought. Drayton. 

Diremptt (di-remt'), a. Baited; separated. 
Blow. 

Diremptt (di-remt'), -v. t. [L. dirwno, diremp- 
turn, to take ajiart, from dis, asunder, and 
emo, to buy, originally to take.] To take 
asunder; to separate by violence; to break 
off. Holinshed. 

Diremptiont (di-rem'shon), n. A separation. 
Direness (dir'nes), n. Terribleness; horror; 
dismalness. 

Direness, familiar to my slatight’rous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me. Shak. 

Direptiont (di-rep'shon), n. [L. direptio, . 
from diripw,direptam, to tear asunder, from 
di, for dU, asunder, and rapio, to snatch.] 
The act of plundering. 

This lord for some direptions hexng cast 
Into close prison. Heywood. 

Direptitiously t (di-rep-ti'shus-li), adv. By 
way of direp tion or robbery. ‘Grants sur- 
reptitiously and direptitiously obtained.' 
Sttype. 

Dirge (derj), oi. [Believed to be a contrac- 
tion of L. dmge (‘direct,’ imperative of 
dirigere to direct); a word holding a pro- 
minent place in some psalm or hymn for- 
merly sung at funerals— the particular psalm 
or hymn being doubtful] A song or tune in- 
tended to express grief, sorrow, and mourn- 
ing; as, a funeral dw'i/c. 

With mirth in funeral, and witli dir,^e in marriage, 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole. Shak. 

Dirgee (der'je), n. In the East Indies, a 
native domestic tailor or seamster. 




Dirk (front and 
profile). 


Dirige t (di'ri-ji), ?i. [See Dirge.] A dirge, 
Dirigent (di’ri-jent), n. [L. dirigem, diri- 
geatis, ppr, of dirigo, to direct. See Direct.] 
Ill geom. the line of motion along which tlie 
describent line or surface is carried in the 
generation of any plane or solid figure; 
the directrix. 

Dirigent (di'ri-jenfc), «. 
Directing. 

Dirigible (di'ri-ji-bl), a. 
Capable of being directed, 
guided, or steered ; as, a 
dirigible balloon . 
Diriment (di'ri-ment), a. 
[From Jj. dirimo. See 
DlREMPT.J Hindering, 
frustrating, or: nullify- 
ing; as, a dmment tm- 
pediomit to matrimony. 
Dirk(derk). n. [Formerly 
dark; a word of doubt- 
ful etymology; comp. D. 
Dan. and Sw. dolk, a dag- 
ger. J A khid of dagger or 
poniard; a weapon for- 
merly much used in tho 
Highlands of Scotland, 
and still worn as essential 
to complete the Highland: 
costume. 

Dirk (derk), v.t. To 
poniard; to stab. 
Dirkt(derk),a. Dark. ‘The 
dirke night.' Spenser, 
Dirk t (derk), w.f. To darken. Spenser, 

Dirl (dirl), v. i [Onomatopoetic, expressive 
. of tlie sound produced by rapid 'vibration.s.]’ 
To vibrate or shake, especially with a rever- 
berating noise; to have tremulous motion; 
to tingle; to thrill, [Scotch.] 

He screwed his pipes and gart them skirl, 

Till roof and rafter. s a' did ifzW. Burtis. 

Dirl (dirl), 71. A blow such as produces a 
tingling sensation or sound; the sensation 
or sound itself ; vibration. [Scotch.] 

It just played on the b.aue. Burns. 

Dirt (d6rt), 72. [Icel. drit, dirt, e.xci'cment ; 
drita, Sc. drite, A. Sax. {geMritan, to go to 
stool] 1. Any foul or filthy substance, a.s 
excrement, earth, mud, mire, dust; what- 
ever, adhering to anything, renders it foul 
or unclean. 

Whose waters cast up mire and dirt. Is. Ivii, 20. 

The loss of wealth is loss of 

As sages in all times assert; 

. The happy man’s without a shirt. Heyivood, 

2. A gold-miner's name for the material, as 
earth, gravel, tfec., put into his cradle to be 
washed.— 3. t Meanness; sordidness, 

Honours which are thus sometimes thnswn away 
upon tffj'/ and infamy. Melmoth. 

4. Abusive or scurrilous language. 

Dirt (d6rt), ut To make foul or filthy; to 
soil ; to bedaub ; to pollute ; to defile ; to 
■ dirty. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts those nmst 
whom he loves best. Sioift. 


Dirt-bed (d6rt'becl), 7i. A bed or layer of 
mould with the I’emains of trees and plants, 
found especially ill working the freestone in 
the oolite formation of Bortland. They are 
evidently the soil in which the cycads, 
zamias, and conifers of the period grew. 
The thickest layer is from 12 to IS inches 
thick. 

Dirt-eating (dCrt'et-ing), n. l. Cachexia 
Africaua, a disorder of the nutritive func- 
tions among negroes, and in certain kinds 
of disturbance of the feminine health, in 
which there is an irresistible desire to eat 
dirt.— 2. The practice of certain tribes of 
South America, as the Ottomaes, of usings 
certain kinds of clay for food. 

Dirtily (d6rt'i-li), [From ] 1. In 
a dirty manner; foully; nastily; filthily.— 
2. Meanly; sordidly; by low means, 

Diiiiiness (d6rt'i-iies),7i. 1. Filthiness; foul- 
ness; nastiness.— 2. Meanness; baseness; 
sordiduess.— 3. Moistness ; sloppiness ; un- 
comfortableness ; as, dirtiness of the wea- 
ther. 

Dirt-;pie (dert'pi), n. Clay moulded by chil- 
dren in imitation a pie. 

Dirty (dert'i), a. 1. Foul; nasty; filthy; not 
clean; impure; turbid; as, diri?/ hands; dirty 
water; a dirty employment,— 2. Dnrk-col- 
oimed; impure; dusky; as, a dirty 'white. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will 
be altered to a dirty one, Locke, ; 

' 3. Mean; base; low; despicable; grovelling; 
as, a dirty fellow; a dirty job or trick. 


Marriages should be made upon more natural mo- 
tives than mere interests, Sir IF. Temple. 


ch, c/iain; 61i, Sc. locA; g, <70; j,job; h, Fr. toTi; ng, sm^; th, f/ien; th, Mn; w, irig; wh, ta/dg; zh, azure, —See Key. 
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4 (Applitifl to tlio weather) foul; sleety; 
raiiiy; uncomfdrtaJtlc. 

When this itHfAv hi dibsr lved a y:rcat deal of 
^vuather ulH fellow. 

Dirty (<K;rt'i), vj. prot. & w. dhtied; ppr. 
diHyliUf. 1. To delile; to make liltJiy; to soil; 
as, to dirty the clothes or Immls. 

For tliina.iny dear Dick, give me leave to speak 
J,akc^a ?ery fmil mop, dirty more than tJiey devm 

2- To tarnish; to sully; to scandfilize: ap- 
plied to reputation. 

Diruption (»li-nip^shoii), n. [L, dirupiio, 
,Seo I U8KU i"i-. ] A 1 (urstiiig or rending asun- 
der. See DhSKiri^TIoN. 

DiS- (dis), a prefix or inseparable preposition, 
from the Latin, denoting separation, a part- 
ing from; hence it has the force of a priva- 
tive and negative, or reversal of the action 
implied in the word to which it is prefixed, 
as ill diitiirm, d/,vol)lige, (ff,s’agree. In many 
cases it retains it.s primary sense of separa- 
tion, us in ifistribiite, dfecoimeet. 

Disability (dis-a-bilT-ti), n, [Prefix dis, neg. 
or priv., and ahiiity.} 1. Want of compe- 
tent luituml or boiUly power, strength, or 
ability; weakness; impotence; as, disability 
arising from infirmity or broken limbs. 

Chatham refused to see him, pleading his disability, 
Bancroft, 

2. Want of competent intellectual power or 
strength of niiiid; incapacity; as, the d:i%- 
ahility of a deranged person to reason or to 
make contracts. ~ 3. Want of competent 
means or instriiments; inability.— 4. Want 
of legal qualifications; legal incapacity; the 
state of being legally incapacitated; incapa- 
city to do any legal act. It is divided into 
two classes, absolute and, partial. Absolute 
disahilify, ns outlawry, excommunication, 
attainder, while it continues, wholly dis- 
ablo.s the person; partia ? disability includ es 
infancy, idiotcy, lunacy, drunkenness, and 
coverture. 

This disadvantage which the Dissenters at present 
lie under, of a disability to receive Church prefer- 
ments, will be easily remedied by the repeal of the 
test. Swift 

—Disability t Inability. Disability implies 
deprivation or loss of power, inability in- 
dicates rather inherent want of power. 
One declines an office from mability to dis- 
charge it.s duties, but is not elected to it 
from some external disability disqualifying 
him for being chosen.— S yn. Wealmess, in- 
ability, incompetence, impotence, incapa- 
■■■■■ city.;. 

Disable (dis-sVbl), v.t. pret. So pp, disabled; 
ppr. disabling. [Prefix dis, priv,, and able.} 

1 To 1 ‘ender unable ; to deprive of compe- 
tent natural strength or power; to weaken 
so us to render incapable of action; as, a 
fleet is disabled by a storm or by a battle; a 
ship is disabled by the loss of her masts or 
■ ;spars. ■■ 

A Christian’s life is a perpetual exerci.se, a wrestl- 
ing and warfare, for wlncii sensual pleasure disables 
him. Jer. Taylor. 

2. To deprive of mental powder, as by de- 
stroying or weakening tlie imderstanding.— 

3. To deprive of adequate means, instru- 
ments, or resources; as, a nation is disabled 
to carry on war by want of money; the loss 
of a ship may disable a man to prosecute 
commerce or to pay his debt.s.— 4. To im- 
pfiu’; to diminish; to impoverish. 

I have rfuftWiTif mine estate 
By showing something a more swelling port 
Timu my faint means would grant continuance, 

(}. To deprive of legal qualifications or com- 
petent power; to incapacitate; to render 
incapable. 

An att.-jinder of the ancestor corrupts the blood, 
and disables his cliildreu to inherit. BlacJistone. 

6.t 'i’o pronounce incapable; hence, to de- 
tract from ; to disparage. ; to undervalue. 
‘He disabled my judgment.’ Syn. 

To weaken, imfit, disqualify, incapacitate. 
Disable t (dis-a'bl), Wanting ability. ‘Our 

disable and unactive force.’ Danidl. 
Disablement (dis-a'bl-meut), n. Depriva- 
tion or want of power; legal impediment; 
disability; weakness. "Disablement to take 
any promotion.’ Bacon. "Disablement of 
the (judging) faculty.’ South. 

Disabuse (clia-a-buzO, r.f. pret. & pp. dis- 
abused; ppr. disabusmg. (Er. di&abuser, to 
disabuse. See Abuse.] To free from mis- 
take; to undeceive; to disentangle from 
fallacy or deception; to set right; as, it is 
our duty to dwa&we ourselves of false no- 
tions and prejudices. 

If men ares now sufR ciently enlightened to disabtise 


theuiselve.s of artifice, hypocrisy, and superstition, 
they will con-sider this event as an era in tlieir history. 

y. Adarns. 

Dr. Horne justly supposed that the adinirers of 
Hume were more likely to be disalnised of their 
error by the fear of derision, than by any force of 
argiuneiitation, Knox, 

Disaccommodate (dis-jilc-koni'mb-dat), v.t 
pret. & pp. disaecoinmodated; ppr. dfsuc- 
emwmodating. [Prefix dis, priv., and accom- 
modate.} To put to inconvenience. [B-are.] 

I hope thi.<5 iviU not disaccommodaie yoa. 

Bp. IVarlmrfan. 

DisaccojnmodatioE (dis'ak-koin-mo-da"- 
shon),n. [Prefix dis, priv., and accommoda- 
tion.} State of being unfit, imsuited, or un- 
prepared. Hale. 

Disaccord t (dis-ak-kordO, v.i. [Prefix dis, 
neg'., and accord.} To disagree; to refuse 
assent. 

But .she did disaccord, 

Ne could her liking to his love apply. Spenser. 

Disaccordant (dis-ak-kord'ant), a. 1^'ot ac- 
cordant; not agreeing. 

Disaccustom (dis-ak-kus'tum), v.t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and accustom.} To destroy the 
force of habit in by disuse; to render un- 
accustomed; as, he has disaccustomed him- 
self to exercise. 

Disacidify (dis-a-sid'i-fi), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., anc! acidify. 1 To deprive of the qua- 
lity of acidity; to free from acid; to neu- 
tralize the acid present in. 
Disacknowiedge t (dis-ak-nolej), v. t [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and acknowledge.} To deny; 
to disown. 

By words and oral expressions verbally to deny 
and disackmwlecige it. South. 

Disacquaintt (dia-ak-kwantO, vx [Prefix 
dttf, priv., and acquaint} To render unfa- 
miliar or unacquainted; to estrange. 

Ye must now disacquaint and estrange yourselves 
from the sour old wine of Moses’ law. Udall, ■ 
My sick heart with dismal smart 
Is disacquainted never. Herrick, 

Disacquaiutance (dis-ak-kwiint'ans), n. 
Neglect or disuse of familiarity or familiar 
knowledge. 

Conscience by a long neglect of, and disacquaint- 
ance with itself, contracts an inveterate rust or soil. 

South, 

Disadorn (dis-ad-onf ), u t [Prefix dis, priv, , 
and adorn.} To deprive of ornaments. 

Deform his beard and disadorn thy head. Congre^te, 

Disadvancet (dis-ad-yaosO, r.f. or i. To 
check; to halt; to lower; to draw back. 
Forced him his shield to dtsadvance. Spenser. 

Disadvantage (dis-ad-van'tfij), n. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and adva7itage.} 1. Absence or 
deprivation of advantage; that which pre- 
vents success or renders it difficult; a state 
not favourable to successful operation; any 
unfavourable circumstance or state; as, the 
army commenced aii attack on the enemy, 
notwithstanding the disadva^itage of its 
position. 

I was ... under the disadvantage of being un- 
known by sight to any of you. Burke, 

2. Loss; injury; prejudice to interest, fame, 
credit, profit, or other good; as, to sell goods 
to disadvantage. 

They would throw a construction on Jiis conduct to 
his disadvantage before the public. Bancroft. 

Syn. Detriment, injury, hurt, drawback, 
harm, loss, damage. 

Disadvantage t (dis-ad-van'taj), v.t To 
injure in interest; to do something preju- 
dicial or injm’ions to. 

Violences, so far from advancing Christianity, ex- 
tremely weaken and disadvantage it. Dr. H, More. 

Disadvantageable t (dis-ad-vaiftaj-a-bl), a. 
Not advantageous; contrary to profit; pro- 
ducing loss. 

Hasty selling is commonly as disadvantageable as 
interest. Bacon. 

Disadvantageous (dis-adVan.taj"us), a. 

1. Attended with disadvantage ; unfavour- 
able to success or prosperity; inconvenient; 
not adapted to promote interest, reputa- 
tion, or other good ; as, the situation of an 
araiy i.s disadvantageous for attack or de- 
fence; we are apt to view characters in the 
most disadmntageous liglits.— 2. t Unfavour- 
able; biassed or characterized by prejudice. 

’"HhoXavav disadvantageous sentiments we may 
entertain of mankind, they are always found to be 
prodigal both of blood and treasure in the mainten- 
ance of public justice, Hume. 

Disadvantageously (dis-ad'van-tfij'his-li), 
adv. In a manner not favourable to suc- 
cess or to interest, profit, or I’epiitation; 
with loss or inconvenience. 
Disadvaiitageousness (dis-ad'van-tilj'Tis- 
nes), n. Unfavourableuess to success; in- 
convenience; loss. 


Pate, filr, fat, f§ll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpll; 


Disadventuret (dis-ad-venTfir). n. [Prefix 
<fhS!, in a bad sense, equivalent to umV, and 
adve7itim.} Misfortune. : 

Such as esteem themselves most secure, even then 
fall soonest into disadventure. Sir U\ Raleigh. 

Disadventurous t ( dis-ad-veiftur-us ), a. 
Unprosperous. B%7ense7'. 

Disadvise (dis-ad-vi?/), v.t [Prefix d as, and 
advise. ] To advise against; to dissuade from; 
to deter by advice. [Rare.] 

I had a clear reason to the purchase of 

it. Boyle. 

Disaffect (dis-af-fekP), 'r.f. [Prefix dis, and 
affect} 1. To alienate affection; to make less 
friendly to ; to make less faithful to a person, 
liarty, or cause, or less zealous to support it; 
to make discontented or unfriendly; as, an 
attempt was made to disaffect the army.— 
2.t To lack afiection or esteem for; to dis- 
dain; to dislike. 

Making plain that truth, which my charity per- 
suades rne the most part of them disaffect, only be- 
cause it hath not been w'ell represented to them. 

Chiliingworlh. 

S. t To throw into disorder. 

It disajffecUt the bowels, entangles and distorts the 
entrails. Hammond, 

4.t To shun; as, to disaffect society. 
Disaffected (dis-af-fekt'ed), p. and a, [Pre- 
fix dfe, priv., and 1, Having the 

aifections alienated; indisposed to favour 
or support; unfriendly; discontented : usu- 
ally applied to persons who are hostile to 
an existing government. 

By denying civil worship to the emperor's statues, 
which the custom then was to give, they were pro- 
ceeded against as disaffected to the emperor. 

SUliingfleei. 

2. Morbid; diseased. Hudibi'as. 
Disaffectedly (dis-af-fekt'ed-li), adr. In a 
disaffected manner. 

Disaffectedness (dis-af-fekt'ed-nes), n. The 
quality of being disaffected. 

Disaffection (dis-af-felpshon), a, 1. Aliena- 
tion of affection, attachment, or good-will; 
want of affection; or more generally, posi- 
tive enmity, dislike, or unfriendliness; dis- 
loyalty; as, the disaffection of people to 
tlieir prince or government; the tto/ecf/oii 
of allies; disaffection to religiou.~2.t In a 
physical sense, disorder; bad constitution. 
[Rare.] 

The disease took its origin merely from the disaf- 
of the part. IViseman. 

Syn. Unfriendliness, ill-will, alienation, dis- 
loyalty, enmity, hostility. 
Disaffectionate(dis-af-fek’shon-at), a. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv,, and affectionate.} Not well 
disposed; not friendly; disaffected. 

A beautiful but disajfectionate and disobedient wife. 

Hayley, 

Disaffirm (dis-af-f6rm0, r. t [PrefLX dis, priv. , 
and affirm. } 1. To deny; to contradict. —2. In 
laio, to overthrow or aiiiml, as a judicial 
decision, by a contrary judgment of a su- 
perior tribunal. 

Disaffirmance (clis-af-ferm'ans), n. l.f De- 
nial; negation; refutation. ‘A demonstra- 
tion in disaffvrmance of anything that is 
affirmed,’ Sir M. Hale.— 2. In laio, over- 
throw or annulment, by the decision of a 
superior tribunal; as, disaffmnance of judg- 
ment. 

DisaffirmatiorL(dis-af'ferm-a"shon ), n. Act 
of disaffirming; disaffirmance. 

Disafforest (dis-af-foTest), v. t [Prefix dis, 
and afforest} To reduce fi'om the pri- 
vileges of a forest to the state of common 
ground; to strip of forest laws imd their 
oppressive privileges. 

By Charter 9 Henry III., many forests were dis- 
afforested. Blackstone. 

Disaggregate (dis-ag'gre-gat), v.t [Prefix 
dis, and aggregate.} To separate an aggre- 
gate mass into its component parts. 
Disaggregation (dis-a^gre-ga"shon), n. The 
act or operation of separating an aggregate 
body into its component parts. 

Disagree (dis-a-gre'), v.i. pret. & pp. dis- 
agveed; ppr. disagreemg. [Prefix dis, neg., 
and agrree.] 1. To differ; to be not accord- 
ant or coincident; to be not the same; to 
be not exactly similar; as, two ideas (lisagrce 
when they are not the same, or when they 
are not exactly alike; narratives of the same 
fact often disagree. 

^ The mind clearljrand infallibly perceives all dis- 
tinct ideas to disagree; that is, the one not to be the 
other. Locke. 

2. To differ, as in opinion; as, the best judges 
sometimes disagree. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree?: Pope. 

3, To be unsuitable; as, medicine sometimes 
disagrees with the patient; food often dis- 


oil, pound; ii, Sc, abune; y, Sc. ley. 
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DISARRANGE 


agrees with the stomach or the taste.— 
4‘ To (liifer; to be in oiiposition; not to ac- 
cord or harmonize. 

They reject the plainest sense of Scripture, because 
it seems to disagree with what they call reason, 

Atterbitry. 

5, To he in a state of discord; to ciuarrel. 

United thus, we will hereafter use 

Mutual concession, and the gods, induc’d 

By our accord, shall disagree no more. Co7vJier. 

Syn. To differ, vary, dissent. 

Disagreeable (dis-a-g^e^a-bl), a. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and agreeable.'] 1. Not agreeable; nn- 
snitable; not conformable; not congruous. 

Some demon Iiad forced her to a conduct disagree- 
able to her sincerity. Broome, 

2. ITnpleasing; offensive to the mind or to 
the senses; repugnant; as, behavioiu' may 
be ilisagrceahU to our minds; food may be 
disagreeable to the taste. 

That -which disagreeable to one is nianj' times 
agreeable to another, or disagreeable \\\ a less <le- 
gree. Ji'ollaslofi. 

a t Not agreeing; discordant, discrepant, 
Disagreeableness (dis-a-gre'a-bl-nes), n. 

1. The state or quality of being disagreeable; 

unsuitableness ; contrariety, 2. Unplea- 
santness; offensiveness to the mind or to the 
senses; as, the of another's 

manners; the disagreeahleness of a taste, 
sound, of smell. 

Disagreeably (dis-a-gre'a-bli), ado. Unsuit- 
ably; unpleasantly; offensively. 
Disa^eeancet (dis-a-gre-ans), n. Disagree- 
ment. 

There is no disagreeance where is faith in Jesus 
Christ, and consent of mind together in one accord. 

Udall. 

Disagreement (dis-a-gre'ment), n. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and agT'eement] 1. Want of 
agreement; difference, either in form or 
essence; dissimilitude; diversity; as, the 
disagreement of two ideas, of two pictures, 
of two stories or narrations. 

They carry plain and evident notes either of dis- 
agreement or affinity. Woodioard. 

2. Difference of opinion or sentiments. 

As touchingf their several opinions about the ne- 
cessity of sacraments, in truth their disagreement is 

not great. Hooker. 

S. XTnsuitableness; unfitness. 

From these different relations of different things 
there necessarily arises an agreement or disagree- 
ment oi things to ot\iets. Clarke. 

4, A falling out; a quarrel; discord.— SYN. 
Difference, diversity, imlikeness, discrep- 
ancy, variance, dissent, misunderstanding, 
dissension, division, dispute, discord. 
Disallieget (dis-al-lejO* [Prefix diB, 
priv., and allegiance, influenced by liege.] 
To alienate from allegiance. 

And what greater dividing than by a pernicious 
anrl hostile peace, to disalliege a whole feudary 
kingdom from the ancient dominion of England? 

Milton. 

Disallow (dis-al-lou'), v. t [Prefix dis, neg. , 
and alloiv.] 1. To refuse permission; not 
to peniiit; to refuse to sanction; not to 
grant; not to make or regard as lawful; not 
to authori.'je; to disapprove. 

They disallowed self-defence, second marriages, 
and usury. Bentley. 

2. To testify dislike or disapprobation; to 
refuse assent, 

But if her father shall disallon> her in the day that 
he heareth; not any of her vows or her bonds . . . 
shall stand. Num. xxx, 5 . 

3. Not to approve; not to receive; to reject; 
to disowm. 

To whom coming, as rmto a living stone, disalloived 
indeed of men, but chosen of God, and precious. 

t Pet. ii. 4 . 

4. Not to allow; to reject or strike out, as 
illegal, unnecessary, unauthorized, and the 
like; as, the auditor dfsaWottied a number of 
items in the account.— S yn. To disapprove, 
prohibit, censure, condemn, reject. 

DisallO'W (dis-al-lou'), v.i. To refuse per- 
mission or assent; not to permit. 

What follows if we of this ? Shak. 

Disallowable (dis-al-lou'a-ld), a. [Prefix 
dU<f neg., and allowable.] Not allowable; 
not to be suffered or permitted. 
Disallowableness (dis-al-lou'a-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being disallowable. 
Disallowance (dis-al-lou'ans), n. Disappro- 
bation; refusal to admit or permit; prohi- 
bition; rejection. 

God accepts of a thing suitable for him to receive, 
and far us to give, where lie does not declare his 
refiisnl and disallo7vance of it. Sout/t. 

Disally (dis-al-lP), v.t. [Prefix dis = mis, in 
a bad sense.] To join in, or as in, an unholy 
or illegal alliance. ^ So loosely disalUed 
their nuptials.' Milton, Sams. A^ifon. 1. 1022. 


Disancbort (dis-angk'6r), v, f. [Ms and o7t- 
chor.] To force from its anchors, as a ship; 
to raise the anchor of; to free from the 
anchor. 

Disangelicalt (dis-an-jel'ik-al), a. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and arigelical] Not angelical. 
Disam 2 nate(dis-an'i-niat), z;.?. [Prefix dis, 
priv,, and animate.] l.f To deprive of life. 
Cudworth. — 2. To deprive of spirit or cour- 
age; to discourage; to tlisheartcn; to deject. 
[Rare.] 

The presence of a king engenders love among his 
subjects, as it disanimates liis enemies. Shak. 

Disanimation (clis-anT-ma'''slion), n. 1. 1 Pri- 
I vation of life, ' Affectioiia which depend on 
life, and depart upon disanimation . ' Sir T. 
Broione,--2. The act of discouraging; de- 
pression of spirits. [Rare,] 

Disannex (dis-an-neksO, t [Prefix dis, and 
annex.] To separate; to disunite. 
Disannul (dis-au-milO, v.t. [Prelix dis, in- 
tens., and amml.] To make void; to annul; 
to deprive of force or authority; to cancel. 

Now trust me were it not against our laws, 

Against my crown, my oath, my dignity, 
which princes, would they, may not disannul, 

My soul should sue as advocate for thee. S/tak. 

Disannuller (dis-an-nuP6r), n. One who 
makes null. Beati. c& FI. 

Disannulment (dis-an-nul'ment), 7i, An- 
nulment. 

Disanoillt (dis-an-oint'), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and anomt] To render consecration 
of invalid; to deprive of the effects of being 
anointed. [Rare or obsolete,] 

After they have juggled and paltered with the 
world, banded and borne arms against their king, di- 
vested him, disancinted him, nay cursed him, all over 
in their pulpits. Milton. 

Disapparel (dis-ap-pa'rel), v. t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and ajgparel] To disrobe; to strip of 
raiment. 

Disappear (dis-ap-per'), v.i. [JDis and uj?- 
pear.] 1. To vanish from the sight; to recede 
from the view; to go away or out of sight; 
to cease to appear or to be perceived; to be 
no longer seen. 

The picture.'; drawn in our mind.s are laid in fading 
colours, and, if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and 
disappear. Locke. 

The black earth yawns: the mortal disappears: 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Tennyson, 

2. To cease, or seem to cease, to be or 
exist; as, the epidemic has disappeared: 
Disappearance (dis-ap-per'ans), n. Act of 
disappearing; removal from sight. 
Disappendeney (dis-ap-pend'en-si), ?i. De- 
tachment from a former connection; sepa- 
ration. Burn. 

Disappoint (dis-ap-poinU), v.t, [Fr. d&sap- 
pmnter, lit. to remove from an appointment,] 

1. To defeat of expectation, wish, hope, de- 
sire, or intention; to frustrate; to balk; to 
hinder from the possession or enjoyment of 
that Avhich was intended, desired, hoped, 
or expected ; as, a man is disappointed 
of his hopes or expectations, or his hopes, 
desires, intentions, or expectations are dis- 
appointed; a bad season disa^jpoints the 
farmer o/his crops; a defeat diaappowite* an 
enemy 0 / his spoil. 

Without couiLsel purposes disappointed. 

Prov, XV. as. 

2. To frustrate; to hinder of intended effect; 
to foil. 

The retiring foe 

Shrinks from the wound, and 'disappoints the 
blow. Addison. 


Syn. To frustrate, balk, baffle, delude, foil, 
defeat. 

Disappointed (dis-ap-poinUed), p. and u. 
Defeated of expectation, hope, desire, or 
design; having suffered disappointment. 

Bisappointedt (dis-ap-point'ed), a. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and appointed.] Not or ill ajj- 
pointed or prejjared; imprepai’ed. 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhouserd, unanel’d. Skak. 


Disappointment (dis-ap-pomt'ment), 7i. 
Defeat or failure of expectation, hope, wish, 
desire, or intention; miscarriage of design or 
plan. 

If we hope for thing.*?, of which we have not thor- 
oughly considered the value, our disappointment 
will be greater than our pleasure in the fruition of 
them. ' Addison. 


Disappreeiate (dis-ap-pre'shi-at), v. t [Pre- 
fix dis, and appreciate.] To undervalue; not 
to appreciate. 

Disapprobation (dis-ap'pr6-ba"shon), 7i. 
[Prefix cUs, priv., and apprdbatio^i.] The act 
of disapproving; disapproval; the act of the 
mind which condemns what is supposed to 
he wrong, ’vrtiether the act is expressed or 
not; censure, expressed or unexpressed. 


We have ever expressed the most unqualified fl’fj- 
of all the steps. Burke. 

Disapprobatory (dis-ap'pro-ba-to-ri), a. 
Containing disapprobation; tending to dis- 
approve. 

Disappropriate (dis-ap-pro'pri-at), a. [Dte 
and apjmjprui fe. ] Not appropriated, or not 
possessing appropi’iated church property; a 
disappropriate church is one from which 
tlie appropriated parsonage, glebe, and 
tithes are severed. 

The approprifition may be severed and tlie church 
become disappropriate, two ways. Blackstone. 

Disappropriate (dis*ap-prcypri-at),u.t:. 1 . To 
remove from individual possession or owner- 
ship. 

How much more law-like were it to assi.st nature 
in disappropriating that evil, which by continuing 
proper becomes destructive, Milton. 

2. Specifically, to sever or separate, as an 
appropriation; to withdraw from an appro- 
priate use. 

The appropriations of the several parsonages 
would have been, by the rules of the conunon law, 
disappropriated. Blackstone. 

3. To deprive of appropriated property, as 
a church; to release from possession. 

Disappropriation (dis-ap-pr6'pri-a"sIion), 
n. 1. The act of withdrawing from its ap- 
propriate use. Specifically— 2. The act of 
alienating churcli property from the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. 
Disapproval (dis-ap-prov'al), n. Disappro- 
bation; dislike. ‘There being not a word 
let fail from them in dmpjprorail of that 
opinion.* Glanvill. 

Disapprove (dis-ap-prbvO, 'r-t pi’et * PP- 
dimpprovedi ppr, disapproving. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and approve; Fv: d^sapprouver.] 

1. To dislike; to condemn in opinion or judg- 
ment; to censure as wrong; as, we often dis- 
approve the conduct of others or public 
measures, whether we express an opinion 
or not.— 2 . To refuse official approbation to; 
to reject, as not approved of ; to decline to 
sanction; as, the sentence of the court- 
martial vfixsdisapproved by the commander- 
in-chief. 

Disapprove (dis-ap-pr5v0> v.i. To express 
or feel disapproval. It is generally f ollowed 
by of; as, to disapprove 0 / behaviour. 

There is no reason to believe that they ever fffjr- 
approve where the thing objected to is the execution 
of some order unquestionably proceeding from the 
Emperor. Brougham. 

Disapprovingly (dis-ap-prbv^mg-li), acte. 
By disapprobation. 

Disard 1: (dis-itrd'), n. [A. Sax. dysig, foolish,} 

A foolish fellow; a diazard. 

Disarm (dis-arm'), v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , and 
arnn.] 1. To deprive of arms; to take the 
arras or weapons from, usually by force or 
authority; as, he disarmed his foes ; the 
prince gave orders to disarm his subjects: 
with of before the thing taken away; as, to 
disaj'Tin one of his weapons. Specifically— 

2. To reduce to a peace footing, as an army or 
navy.— 3. To deprive of meaiis of attack or 
defence; to render innocuous or defence- 
less; as, to disarm a venomous serpent. 

Security disarms the best appointed army. 

Fuller. 

4. To deprive of force, strength, means of 
annoyance, or power to terrify; to render 
harmless; to quell; as, to disarm rage or 
passion; religion disarms death of its ter- 
rors. 

Disarm (dis-armQ, v.i. To lay down arms: 
specifically, to reduce armaments to a peace 
footing; to dismiss or disband troops; as, the 
nations ‘vvei'e then 

Disarmament (dis-llrm'a-nient), n. Act of 
disarming; the reduction of military and 
naval forces from a war to a peace footing. 
Disarmature (dis-lirm'a-tur), n. The act 
of disarming; the act of divesting one’s self 
or another of any equipment; divestiture. 

On the universities, which have illegally dropt 
philQSophy and its training from their course of dis- 
cipline, will lie the respon.sibility of this singular and 
dangerpus disarmature. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Disarmed (dis-armdO, p. and a. 1 . Deprived 
of arms; stripped of the means of defence 
or annoyance; rendered harmless; subdued. 

2. lu 7iej*. a term applied to an animal or 
bird of prey without claws, teeth, or beak. 
Disarmer (dis-iinn‘'^ir), n. One who disarnus. 
Disarrange (dis-a-ranj'), v.t. [Prolix dis, 
priv., and arrafige.] To put out of order; 
to unsettle or disturb the order or due ar- 
rangement of; to derange. 

This disarranges all our establi.shed ideas. 

Wat'tau, 

We could hardly alter one word, or disarrange one 
member withorit spoiling it. Few sentences are to 
be found more fiiiished or more happy. Blair. 


ch> c/iain; 6 I 1 , Sc, loc7i; g, <;o; j,?ob; fi, Fr. to?i; ng, sin^; th, f/ien; th, t7iin; w, idg, wh, w7ug; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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Disarrangement {ths-a^raiij mvnt), n. J lie 
act of (jisturhiiiy order or luetliorl; disouiei. 

Disarray (diM*ivrd')» dis, p^iv., 

ami mrai/.] I. To undress; to divest of 
<;i<.d.lies. ‘Half lUmrmycd as to her rest. 

Ti>nrtymn.—± To throw into disorder; to 
roufc/rts traop.s. 

Great Aaivtiiaati. wlio with fiery steeds , ^ ^ 

Oft ^/li’arrayfd the foes in battle uui'^acl Feufon. 

Disarray (dis-a-ifiOGr- 'h Toundiuss or strip 
. one’s self. ^ ^ 

Disarray (dig-a-ifi'}, n. 1. Disorder; confu- 
.sion; loss or want of array or regular order. 

Disarray and slianiefiil rout ensue. Dryden, 

2 , Dndress. 

And him beludd a wicked iia.tr did stalke, 

In ragged roiies iind filthy disaray. Spmser. 

Disai*ticulat 6 ( disdir-tiliTi-lat ), r. t. To 
divide, separate, or sunder the joints of. 

Disassent t (dis-iis-sentO, n. Dissent, ^As- 
sent or Rail. 

Disassentert (dis-as-.sent' 6 r), -n. One who 
refuses to assent or concur; a dissenter, 

State Trials. 

Disassiduityt (dis-as-si-dfi'i-ti), n. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and msiditUy.} Want of as- 
siduity or care ; want of attention; inatten- 
tion; carelessness. 

i He came ill . . . and, through drew 

the curtain between hiroaelf and her grace. 

Sir R. Naunion. 

Disassociate (dis-as-sd'slii-at), v,t. [Prefix 
dfs, priv., and <iE. 9 i?omte.] To disunite; to 
disconnect things associated. ‘Our iiiind 
dmiHsoeiatim lmvBQM from the h ody. ' Florio. 

Disaster (di 2 :-as't 6 r), n. [Fr. desastre; It. 
dMstrv—dis, and L. astnim, Grr. astroii, a 
star, A word of astrological origin. Com- 
pare the adj, disastrous yfiih ill-starred; and 
.see Star.] l.f An unfavourable aspect of 
a star or planet ; an ill portent; a blast or 
stroke of an unfavourable planet. ‘Dis- 
iisters in the sun,’ Sliak.~%. Alisfortune; 
mishap ; calamity; any unfortunate event, 
especially a sudden nii.sfortune; as, we met 
with many disastersym the road. 

Nor will it he leus my duty faitlifiilly to record dis- 
asters mingled with triumphs, and great national 
crimes and follies far more liuiniHatijig than any dis- 
aster. ' Macaulay. 

—MhiforUtm,, Calamity, Disaster. See under 
ifrsFnuTUNE.—SYN. iOafortiine, mishap, 
calamity, niiscliimce, tiiisad venture, adver- 
sity, blow, infliction, catastrophe, reverse. 

Disaster t (dfr.-as'ter), v. t. l. To blast by the 
stroke of an unlucky planet. Spenser.— 

2. To injure; to afilict, Thomson.— o. To 
bkuusli; to disfigure. 

The holes where eyes should he which pitifully 
the cheeks, SJtal;. 

Diaasterlyt (diz-as't^r-li), adv. Disastrously. 

Dnii/ton. 

Disastrous (diz-as'trus), a. 1 . Gloomy; dis- 
mal; threatening disaster. 

As when the sun . . ; 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds. Milton. 

2. TTj ducky; unfortunate; cahmiitoiis ; oc- 
casioning loss or injury ; as, the day was 
dismimts; the battle proved disastrous. 

: Fly the pursuit of my disastrous love. Dryden. 

Disastrously (diz-as'tnis-li), adv. Unfor- 
tunately; in a dismal maimer. 

Disastrousness (diz-as'trus-nes), n. Unfor- 
tuwateness; calainitousn ess, 

Disattach (dis-at-taclf), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv, * and attach. ] To unfasten ; to unloose ; 
to sever; to break the connection of, 

Disattachinent (dis-at-taciflinent), n. The 
act of unfixing, or state of being unfixed; 
disengagement; separation; detachment. 

Disauthorize ((lis-?i'thor-Ia), v. t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and authQrize.'\ To deprive of credit 
or authority. [Rare, ] 

Disavaunce,t v.t [Fr,]' To diive back. 

Chaucer. 

Disaventure,t [Fr.] Alisfortune. Chau- 

:cer.-^ 

Disavoucht (dis-a-vouch'), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and avouch. See Vow.] To disavow-. 

Disavow (di.s-a-vouO, v. t [Prefix dis, priv. , 1 
ami amw. See Avow.] 1. To deny; to deny j 
to be true, as <a fact or charge respecting 
one's self ; as, ho Avas charged with embez- ’ , 

zleinent, but lie disavows the fact; be may ■ render unfit for efficient action. 

distfwc his name or signature. Opposed to ' ‘ ' ■ ’ 

own or acknowledge.— To disclaim or deny 
responsibility for; to disOA^m; to reject. 

Kings nmy s.ay, We cannot trust this ambassador's 
unclertakmgs, because his senate may disavow him. 

.V m , Brougham. 

3. To disprove; to prove the contrary of. 


_ , . Yet can they never: 

Toss into air the freedom of my birth, 
Or disavow niy blood Plantageriet’s. 


Disavowal (dis-.'i-vou'al), Denial; dis- 

OAAiiiug; rejection; repudiation. 

All earnest disavowal of fear often proceeds from 
ffjar. Richardsoii. 

Disavowance t (dis - a - vou ' ans), n. Dis- 
avoAA^al. ‘Denial and disavoioanee of this 
point.' So'itth. 

Disavower (dis-a-vou'Or), n. One who dis- 
avoAvs. 

Disavowment t (dis-a-vou'meut), n. De- 
nial; a di.sowming. 

Disband (dis-baiid'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and band; Fr. ditbander.'] 1. To dismiss 
from military service; to break up, as a baud 
or body of men enlisted ; as, to disband an 
army or a regiment; to disbwnd troops. - 
2, To scatter; to disperse. 

SoTTie imagine tliat a quantity of water, sufficient 
to make suci'i a deluge, was created upon that occa- 
sion; and when the business was done, all disbanded 
again, and annihilated. Woodward. 

S.f To loosen; to mibind; to set free; to 
divorce; to dismiss; to discard. 

And therefore . . . she ought to be disbanded. 

Milton. 

Disband (dis-bandO, v.i. 1. To retire from 
military service ; to separate ; to break up ; 
as, the army, at the close of the war, dis- 
hands. 

Our navy was upon the point of disbanding^. 

Bacon. 

2. To separate; to dissolve connection. 
[Eare. ] 

Human .society may disband. Tillotson, 

3. t To be dissolved. 

When both rocks and all things shall disband, 

G. Herbert. 

Disbandment (dis-hand'ment), n. The act 
of disbanding. 

Disbar (dis-lfifr), v. t. pret. & pp. disbarred; 
ppr, disbarring. In law, to expel from the 
bar, as a barrister; as, the benchers of the 
four Inns of Court have the poAver of de- 
barring a barrister, subject to an appeal to 
the judges; in .Scotland the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates can disbar a member. 

Disbarlc (dis-biirk'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv,, 
and bark, a small ship; Fx'. deharquer.'] To 
land from a ship; to put on shore; to dis- 
embark. [Eiire.] 

Disbark (dis-bark'), v. t [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and bark.] To strip off the bark; to dfrest 
of bark, ‘ Fir-trees unsquared and only 
disbarJeed.' Boyle. 

Disbecoiuet (dis-be-kum'), v.t. To misbe- 
come. Massinger. 

Disbelief (dis-be-lef), n. [Prefix dis, neg., 
and belief.] 1. Eefusal of credit or faith; 
denial of belief; unbelief. 

Our belief or disbelief of a thing does not .alter the 
nature of the thing, Tillotson. 

2. A system of en’or. ‘ iSTugatory disbeliefs 
wound off and done Avith.’ J. Taylor. 
[Rare.] 

Disbelieve (dis-be-levO, ut. pret & pp. dis- 
balieved;ppv, diBbelievmxp [Pi’efix dis, neg., 
and believe.] Isot to believe; to hold not to 
be true or not to exi.st ; to refuse to credit ; 
as, some men disbelieve the inspiration of 
the Scriptures and the immortality of the 
soul. 

DisbeDeve (dis-be-levO, v.i. bfot to believe; 
to deny the truth of any position; to refu.se 
to believe in anything; especially, to refuse 
belief in a divine revelation. 

As doubt attacked faith, unbelief has avenged faith 
by de.stroying doubt. Men cease to doubt when 
they disbelieve outright. Card. Mannings. 

Disbeliever (dis-be-lev'er), n. One avIio 
refuses belief; one who denies a thing to be 
true or real; an unbeliever. 

An humble soul is frighted into sentiments, because 
a man of great name pronounces heresy upon the 
contrary sentiments, and casts the disbeliever out 
of the Church. Watts. 

Disbeneb (dis-bensliOi v. t. [Prefix dis, priA'., 
and bench.] 1. To drive from, or cause to 
leave, a bench or seat. [Rare.] 

Sir, I hope my -words you not Shah. 

2. In lam, to deprive of the status and privi- 
leges of a bencliei*. 

Disbend t (dis-bend'), v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and &£i!?hf'.] To unbend; to relax; lienee, j^. 


As liberty a courage doth impart, 

So bondage doth disbend, else break, the heart. 

Stirling'. 

Disbindt (dis-bind'), v.t. [Prefix dw, priv., 
and tind.] To unbind ; to loosen. Mede. 

Disblamet (dis-blanT), v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and blame.] To exonerate from blame. 

Disbodiedt (dis-bo^'did), a. [Prefix dis, priv., 
mC-body.] Disembodied. ‘Disbodied souls.’ 
Glanvill, 


Fate, fill', fat, fgll; me, met, li6r; 


Disbordt (dis-bord'), v.i. [Fr. d^Mrder, to 
clLsembark — de, and hard, a bank, border,] 
To disembark. Chapman. 

Disboscationt (dis-bos-ka'shon), n. The act 
of disafforesting ; the act of converting 
Avoodland into arable land. Scott. 
Disbowel (dis-bofrel), v.t. pret. & pp dis- 
bowelled; ppr. dishowelling. [Prefix and 
botvel] To take out the intestines ; to dis- 
emboAvel. Spenser. [Rare.] 

Disbraneb (dis-bransh'), -y. t. [Prefix dis, and 
branch.] To cut off or separate, as the 
branch of a tree. [Rare.] 

Disbud (dis-bud'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
bud.] To clepriA’-e of buds or shoots; to re- 
move the buds of, as a tree, before tliey liave 
had time to groAv into young branches. Tliis 
is done not only for the purpose of training, 
but also in order that there maybe a greater 
supply of nourishment for the development 
of those buds Avliich are allowed to remain. 
Disburden (dis-h6r'den ), v.t: [Prefix dis, 
priv., and burden. See BuiiDEN.] 1. To re- 
moA’’e a burden from; to rid of a burden; to 
relieve of anything Aveighty, oppressive, or 
annoying; to disencumber; to unburden; 
to miload. 

He did it to a conscience. Feltham. 

My meditations . . . will, I hope, be more calm, 
being thus dislmrdejted. Sir P. Sidney. 

2. To lay off or aside as oppressive or aii- 
iioymg; to get rid of; to relieve one’s self 
of. 

I yet may disburden a passion. Shah, 
Disburden all thy cares on me, Addison. 

3. To discharge the faces ; to ease by stool. 
Swift.— To unload, discharge, disen- 
cumber, lighten, disembarrass, free, relieve. 

Disburden (dis-b^r'den), v.i. To ease the 
mind; to be relieved. 

Adam .... 

Thus to disburdett sought with sad complaint. 

Milton, 

Disburgeon (dis-h^r'jon), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and burgeon.] To strip of buds or 
burgeons. 

Disburse (dis-b6rs0, v.t, pret. & pp. dis- 
bm'sed; ppv, disbursing. [Prefix dis, and 
burse, Fi\ bourse, a purse. See Burse.] To 
pay out, as money; to spend or lay out; to 
expend. 

Disbursement (dis-bersfinent), n-, [See Dis- 
burse.] 1. The act of paying out, as money 
from a public or private chest. — 2. The 
money or sum paid out; expenditure; as, the 
annual disbursements exceed the income. 
Disburser (dis-bers’er), >i. One who pays 
out or disbiu'ses money, 

Disburthen (dis-b^r’a'Hen), v.t. and i. To 
disburden (Avhich see). 

Disc, Disk (disk), n. [L. discus. See Dish 
and Desk.] 1. A quoit; a circular piece of 
stone, iron, or copper, used by the ancients 
in games. 

Some Avhlrl the dish, and some the jav'liu dart. 

Pope. 

2. Any flat, circular plate or sm-face, as of a 
piece of metal, the face of the sun, moon, 
or a planet, as it appears projected in the 
heavens, the Avidth of the aperture of a 
telescope glass, <&o. 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on 
his errand, 

Came to an open space and saw the dish of the 
ocean. . Longfelhrw. 

3. In hot {a) the name given to the markings 
on the Avoody fUire of certain trees, as the 
conifers, as seen in a longitudinal section of 
the wood. These discs sometimes appear 

as simple discs, and 
sometimes Avith smal- 
ler circles in the een- ; 
tre. They are foriued 
by concavities on the 
outside of the AA-fills 
of contiguous tiibesj 
closely applied to each ^ 
other so as to forni ; 
lenticular cavities be-; 
tAveen the vessels, like 
tAvo Avatch - glasses : in 
apposition. In the 
centre of the depres- 
sion there is a canalv 
often funnel-shaped, 
and the part of the 
tube corresponding to 
it being thus thinner 
than the surrounding texture gives the 
aspect of the smaller circle in the centre. 
When this smaller circle appears in the 
centre of the discs the Avoody tissue is said 
to be glandular or punctated. Figs, a a 
shoAv the discs. When a thin section is 



Disc-bearing AVood-ceils 
of the Pine. 
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made througli two parallel lines of pimcta- 
tion the slits or Assures are seen which give 
rise to the markings, 
as in fig. (&) The 
whole surface of a leaf. 

(c) The central part of 
a radiate compound 
flower, (d) A projec- 
tion or cup at the base 
of the stamens, which 
takes a variety of 
forms. The disc con- Flower of Common Daisy 
sists in some cases of 
rudimentary stamens, y?-, Ray. Disc, 

in others of the modi- 
fied receptacle. Epigymm disc is on the 
summit of the ovary when the latter is 
inferior, as in the Uinbelliferm. Eypogynom 
due is under the ovary. Perigynous di3G, 


Epigynoiis and Hypogynous Discs.— A, Umbelli- 
ferous flower : (f. Disc; 0, Ovary. B, Flower of the 
orange family ; d. Disc ; o. Ovary. 

one formed by a more or less thick fleshy 
substance spread out upon the inner wall of 
the calyx, as in the cherrj;; and almond. 
Discal (disk'al), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
i)lmg' a disc. 

Discalceatet (dis-kal'se-at), v.t [L. discal- 
ceatiis, unshod— dw, priv., and calcetts, a 
shoe.] To pull or strip off shoes or sandals 
from, Cnckerara. 

Discalceationt (dis-kal-se-a'shon), n. The 
act of pulling oiff shoes or sandals. ‘The 
custom of discalceation, or putting off their 
slices at meals.’ Sir T. Browne, 
Discalced(dis-kalstO,«. [See Disoalceatb. ] 
Not wearing shoes ; barefooted ; said of 
some Oarnieiite monks. 

Discampf (dis-kamp'), v.t To force from a 
camp. Holland, 

Discandert (dis-kand'er), v.l See Discandy. 
Discandyt (dis-kanTli), v.i. [Prefix dis, and 
candy.} To melt; to dissolve. 

My brave Egyptians all. 

By the of this pelleted storm, 

Lie gravelejis. S/taA. 

[This is the common readingof this passage: 
the old editions, followed by Knight, have 
disGanderihg.] 

Discapacitate (dis-ka-pas'i-tat), v.t [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and capacitate.} To incapaci- 
tate. 

Discard (dis-kard'), v.t [Prefix diX priv., 
and card. The Sp. descartar is to throw 
cards out of one’s hands at certain games; 
hence, to put away, to reject.] 1. To throw 
out of the hand, applied to such cards as 
are not played in the course of the game. — 

2. To dismiss from service or employment, 

or from society; to cast off. i 

They blame the favourites, and think it nothing i 
extraordinary that the queen should . . , resolve to 
dt'scan'd them. Swifi. 

3. To thrust away; to reject ; as, to ducard 
prejudices. : 

A man discards the follies of boyhood, y. Taylor. 
Syn. To dismiss, reject, cast off, discharge, 
cashier. 

Discard (dis-kardO, n.i: In card-playing, to 
: throw out of the hand such cards as are 
not to he played in the course of the game. 

The players take up their cards, and either proceed 
to play them or to discard. Eng. Ency. 

Discard (dis - kard'), n, In card -playvig, 
(ct) the. act of throwing out of the hand such 
: cards as are unnecessary in the game. 

After the discard, or, if there Is no discard, after 
the deal, the non-dealer leads any card he deems lit. 

Eng. Ency. 

(p) The card or cards thrown out of the hand. 

The discard nunst be placed face downwards on the 
/table, apart from the stock and from the adversary’s 
discard. Ca’vendish. 

Discardment, Discardure (dis-kard'ment, 
dis-kard'ur), n. The act of discarding; dis- 
missal ; rejection. * The discardure of re- 
ligion.’ Hayter. 

Discamate t (dis-khr''nat), a. [L, dts, priv., 
and caro, camis, flesh.] Stripped of flesh. 
‘A load of broken and discamate bones." 
GlanviUe. 


Disease (dia-kasO* v. t [Prefix dis, priv. , and 
case,] To take off a covering from; to strip; 
to undress. 

Disease thee instantly, and change garment.^ with 
this gentleman. Skak. 

Disc-coupltag (disk'ku-pl-ing), n. In nmcK 
a kind of permanent coupling consisting of 
two discs keyed on the connected ends of 
the two shafts. In one of the discs are two 
recesses, into which two corresponding pro- 



jections on the other disc are received, and 
thus the two discs become locked together. 
This kind of coupling wants rigidity, and 
must be supported by a journal on each 
side, but it possesses the double advantage 
of being easily adjusted and disconnected. 
Disceptationt (dis-sep-ta'shon), n, [L. dis- 
ceptatio, from discepto, to settle a dispute, 
to dispute— dX and capto, io catch at, from 
cajpX Controversy. 

The proposition is such as ought not to be ad- 
mitted in any science or any disceptatiou, Barrow. 

Disceptatort (dis'sep-tat-Or), n. [D. See 
DisoEPTATiON.] A disputant. 

The inquisitive disceptators of this age would, at 
the persuasion of illiterate persons, turn their ergo 
into amen to the evangelical philosopher. Cowley. 

Discern (diz-zSrn'), 'c.t. [L. discemo—dis, 
and cerno, to separate or distinguish, Gr. 
Jenno, to distinguish ; to judge ; Skr. Jeri, to 
separate, to know.] 1. To distinguish; to see 
the difference between two or more things; 
to discriminate; as, to dtoni the blossom- 
' buds from the leaf-buds of plants. 

thou what is thine. Gen, xxxi. 32. 

2. t To constitute the difference between. 

We are so good, or bad, just at a price ; 

For nothing else discerns the virtue or the vice. 

B. 'g^onson. 

3. To discover; to see; to distinguish by the 
eye. 

I discerned among the youths a young man void of 
understanding. Frov. vii. 7. 

4. To discover by the intellect; to distin- 
guish; hence, to have knowledge of ; to 
judge. 

So is my lord the king to discern good and bad. 

2 Sam, xiv. 17. 

A wise man’s heart discerneth time and judgment, 
Eccl. viii. s, 

Syn. To distinguish, discover, see, perceive, 
behold, I'ecognize, mark, espy, descry, dis- 
criminate. 

Discern (diz-zernO, v.i. 1. To see or under- 
stand the difference; to make distinction; 
as, to dfs'cem between good and evil, truth 
and falsehood. ‘ To dmern between a sub- 
ject and a rebel." Jjoekc.—2.i To have judi- 
cial cognizance. 

It discer 7 teth of forces, frauds, crimes various, of 
stelllonate, Bacon, 

Discemabie, a. Same as Disoemihle. 
Discernancet (dis-s6rn'ans), n. Discern- 
ment. 

Discerner (diz-z^srn''6rj, n. 1. One wlio sees, 
discovers, or distinguishes; an observer.— 

2, One who Icaows and judges; one wiio has 
the power of distinguishing. 

He was a great observer and discerner of metis 
natures and humours. Clarendon. 

3. That which distinguishes or separates; 
that which enables us to understand. 

The word of God is quick and powerful ... a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the lieart. 

Heb. iv. IS. 

Discernible (diz-z6rnT-bl), a. That may be 
seen distinctly; discoverable by the eye or 
the understanding; distinguishable; as, the 
star is discernible lo-^ the eye; the identity 
or difference of ideas is dfscmii&le by the 
understanding. 

Too many traces of the bad habits the soldiers had 
contracted were discernilfle till the close of the war. 

Macaulay. 

Syn, Perceptible, perceivable, noticeable, 
distinguishable, apparent, visible, evident, 
manifest. 

Discernibleness (diz-zSrn'i-bl-nes), n. Vis- 
ibleness. 





Biscernibly (diz-z6ra'i-bli), ady. In a man-^ 
ner to be discerned, seen, or discovered; 
visibly- ^ 

Discerning (diz-zern'ing), p. and a. 1 Dis- 
tinguishing; seeing; discovering; knowing; 
judging.— 2. Having power to discern; cap- 
able of seeing, discriminating, knowing, and. 
judging; sharp-sighted; penetrating; acute;, 
as, a discerning man or mind. 

This liath been maintained not only by warm en- 
thusiasts, but by cooler and more discefw'ng hends. 

Bp. uHterbury. 

Disceriiing (diz-z6rn^ing), n. The act or 
power of (Dsceming; discernmeiifc. 

Where are his eyes, 

Either his motion weakens, or his dtscernings 
Are lethargied. Shak, 

Discerningly (diz-z6rnTng4i), adv. With 
discernment; acutely; with judgment; skil- 
fully. 

Discernment (diz-z6rn'ment), n. 1. The act 
of discerning. —2. The power or faculty of 
the mind by which it distinguishes one thing 
from another, as truth from falsehood, vir- 
tue from vice; acuteness of judgment; power- 
of perceiving differences of things or ideas, 
and their relations and tendencies; as, the 
errors of youth often proceed from the want, 
of discernment 

The third operation of the mind is discernment,. 
which expresses simply the separation of our ideas. 

y. D. Moreil. 

Syn. Judgment, acuteness, discrimination,, 
acumen, clear-sightedness, penetration, sa- 
gacity. 

Discerpt (dis-s^rp"), v.t [L. discerpo, tO' 
pluck— <fX asunder, and carpo, to pluck.}^ 

1. To tear in pieces; to rend. 

This (sedition) divides, yea, and discerps a city. 

Dr. Griffith. 

2. To separate; to select; to disjoin. ' Ifor- 
burton. 

Discerpibility, Discerptibility (dis-s6rp'i- 
bibT-ti, dis-serp'ti:bil"i-ti), n. Capability or' 
liableness to be torn asunder or disunited. 
Discerpzbie, Dlscerptible <dis-serp'i-bl, 
dis-serpTi-]3l), a. [L. disceipo, to pluck— 
dis, asunder, and carpo, to seize, to tear.Ji 
That may be tom asunder; separable; cap- : 
able of being disunited by violence. 
Discerption (dis-s6rp"shou), n. The act of 
pulling to pieces or of separating the parts. 
Dlscerptive (dis-scrp'tiv), a. Capable of' 
separating or dividing. A. B. Rev. 
Discessiont (dis-ses'shon), n. [L, discessio,. 
a separation, departure— dX asunder, amL 
cede, cessum, to go,} Departure. 

Discharge (dis-charj"), u.f. pret. tfc pp. fffs- 
charged; discharging. [Prefix dX and : 
charge. I’r. d^charger, to discharge.] 1. To- 
unload, as a ship; to take out, as a cargo: 
applied both to the ship and the loading. We . 
say, to discharge a ship; but more generally, 
to discharge a cargo or the lading of the ship. 

2, To free from any load or burden; to throw- 
off or exonerate; as, discharged of business. 

3. In arch, to relieve a beam or any other 
piece of timber too much loaded by an in- 
cumbent weight of building, in which case 
the weight is said to be disclmyed; to dis- 
tribute or relieve the pressure of.— 4. To 
free of the missile with which anything is 
charged or loaded; to make the cliarge of to 
fly off; to fire off; as, to discharge a bow, a 
catapult, a pistol. 

The galleys also did oftentimes out of their prows. 
discharge their great piece.s against the city, 

Knolles. 

5. To let fly; to shoot; to emit, or send out; . 
to give vent to; as, to discharge a ball or 
grape-shot; a pipe discharges water; an 
ulcer discharges blood; to discharge fury oi* 
vengeance: applied also to an electrical jar, 
battery, &e., charged with electricity, to- 
signify the removing of the charge. 

They do discharge their shot of courtesy. Skak. ; 

6. To deliver the amount or value of to the* 
person to whom it is owing; to pay; as, to 
discharge a debt, a bond, a note. 

I will discharge my bond, Shak. 

*!, To satisfy, as a person to whom anything 
is due; to pay one's debt to; as, he discharged. 
his creditors.— 8. To free from claim or de- 
mand; to give an acquittance, or a receipt in. 
full to, as to a debtor; as, the creditor dis- 
charged his debtor.— 9. To free from an ob-^ 
ligation, duty, or labour; to relieve; as, to 
discharge a man from, further duty or ser- 
vice; to (fwetoge a surety. 

It Is when. Milton escapes from the shackles of the 
dialogue, when he is discharged from the labour of 
uniting two incongruous styles, when he is at liberty 
to indulge his choral raptures without reserve, that’ 
he rises even above himself, Macaulay, 

10. To clear from an accusation or crime; to 
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neuuit; t*"* absoiro; to set freer with fjfj «js, 
t(f dif^chmije a man <>/ all blunie.— 11. io 
perform or execute, as a duty or omcc 
cioijsidored as a cliarj^e; as,^ one man am- 
tiio oftiee of a slieriti, another that 
of a priest. 

The siin will set before I shall 
What 1 must strive to do. onaA:. 

n. To lUve.st of an oiiice or employment; to 
dismiss from service; as, to aiscnarge a 
stcwanl or a servant; to diHcharge a soldier 
or seaman; to dmvhurge a jury. 

Griiatel . . , was the government of 

hbsee. . -Wwtor. ■ 

13. a'o release; to liberate from confinement; 
as, to discharge a pri8oner.--14.t To clear 
one’s self of, as by explanation; to account 

At laiit he bade her (with bold stedfastnesse) 

Cease to molest the Moone to walke at large, 

Or come before high Jove her doings to discharge, 

Spenser, 

discharge (dis-charj'), v.i To break up. 

The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not dis- 
charge. Bacon. 

Bisebarge (dis-charj'), m 1. The act of un- 
loading; as, the clmharge of a ship; the act 
of taking out; as, the discharge of a cargo.— i 
2. T'he act of freeing of the missile with | 
which anything is loaded; the act of firing i 
off or unloading; as, a discharge of fire-arms. 

,3, A throwing out; vent; emission: applied 
to a fluid, a flowing or issuing out, or a 
throwing out; as, the discharge of water 
■from, a spring or from a spout: applied 
also to an electrical jar, battery, &c., to 
isignify the removal of the charge by 
forming a communication between the 
positive and negative surfaces. — 4. That 
which is thrown but; matter emitted; as, a 
thin serous a purulent discharge. 

5. Dismissal from ofiice or service; or the 
writing which evidences the dismissal; as, 
■tlie soldier obtained his diseharge.—d. Ee- 
lease from obligation, debt, or penalty; or 
the ^vritiug which is evidence of it; an ac- 
.quitfance;' as, the debtor has a discharge. 
^Secure of onx discharge from penalty.' 
Milton,—*!, Absolution from a crime or ae- 
.cusation; aciiuittaiice. 

Which word imports an acquittance or discharge 
.ofa man upon , , . full trial and cognizance of his 
cause. South. 

.8, Eansoni; liberation; price paid for deliv- 
erance, 

Death, who sets all free. 

Hath paid his ransom now, and full 

Milton. 

'0. Performance; execution: applied to an 
ofiice, trust, or duty; as, a good man is 
•faithful in t]xe discharge of his duties. 

* Indefatigable in the discharge of business.’ 
Motley.~Ao, Liberation; release from im- 
prisonment or other confinement.— 11. Pay- 
menti as of a debt. 

My lord of Somerset will keep me here, 

Without money, or furniture, Shah. 

12, In arch, the relief given to a beam or 
other piece of timber when too much loaded 
by a superincumbent weight.— 13. A sub- 
sStance, such as chloride of lime or nitric 
acid, used by calico printers to remove a 
ycolour from the parts on which the dis- 
V charge is printed. It acts either upon the 
.colouring matter directly or upon the mor- 
4aat before the cloth is exposed to the 
colouring mtLtiex.—jDUcharge of Jluids, the 
name given to that branch of hydraulics 
which treats of the issuing of water through 
.apertures in the sides and b ottoms of vessels. 
—Discharge style, a method of calico printing 
in which a piece of cloth is coloured, and 
from parts of 
it — forming a 
pattern — the 
coloim is after- 
wards removed 
by a discharge. 
rJDischarger 
(dig- char j'er), 
n. 1. He who or 
that which dis- 
charges ; spe- 
cifically, (a) in 
elect, an instill- 
ment for dis- 



of the barrel of the air-pmnp and opens 
upwards. It prevents the water which is 
forced through it on the ascent of the piston 
from retiiniiiig. ' 

Discharging Arch (dis-charjTng hrcli), n. 
In arch, an arch formed in the substance of 
a wall to relieve the part which is below it 


Leyden Jar with Discharger. 

&c., by making 

a connection between the two surfaces. 
(b)Jn calico printing, a discharge. See Dis- 
OHARCtB, 13. b .lo 

.Discharge-valYe (dis-charj^^alv), n. In 
steam-engines, a viil^to which covers the top 



Discharging Arch. 

from the superincumbent weigM. Such 
arches are commonly used over lintels and 
fiat-headed openings. 

Discharging Rod (dis-chkrj'ing-rod), n. 
In elect, same as Discharger. 

Discharity (dis-cha'ri-ti), n. Want of cha- 
rity. [Rare.] 

When devotion to the Creator should cease to be 
testified by discharity towards his creatures. 

Brougham. 

Dischevele, With the head uncovered. 
Chaucer. 

Dischidia (dis-ki'di-a), n. [Glr. dis, twice, 
and scfdzo, to split, from an obscure process 
in the conformation of the flower.] A genus 
of Asclepiadacem found in India, the Indian 



Dischidia RafHesiana. 

Archipelago, and Australia. They are herbs 
or under shrubs, with small white or red 
flowers. One specie.s, D. Itajlesiana, is re- 
markable for its numerous pitcher-like ap- 
pendages. 

Dischinrch (dis-ch^rchOjU. t. [Prefijc dfs.priv. , 
and church.} To deprive of the rank of a 
church. 

Discidet (dis-sidO, v.t [L. dis, asunder, and 
scindo, scidi, to split.] To divide; to out in 
pieces; to cleave in two. 

Her lying tongue was in two parts divided. 
And both the parts did speake, and both contended; 
And as her tongue so was her hart discided, 

And never thought one thing, but doubly stil 'was 
guided. Spe7iser. 

Disciform (dis'si-fonn), a. [L. discus, a 
quoit, md forma, form.] Resembling a disk 
or quoit in shape. 

Discinct (dis-siugktO, a. [L. dis, asunder, 
and dnetus, pp. of cingo, to gird,] Engirded. 

Disoindt (dis-sind'), v.t [L. dis, asunder, 
andjjc'mdOj tocut.] To cut in two. ‘Nations 
disefnded by the main. ’ Hoioell, 

Disciple (dis-si'pl), n. [L, discipulus, from 
(Zisco^to learn.] 1. A learner; a scholar; one 
who receives or professes to receive instruc- 
tion from another; as, the disciples of Plato. 
2. A follower; an adherent to the doctrines 
of another; as, the disciples of Christ.— Srisr. 
Learner, scholar, pupil, follower, adherent. 

Disciple (dis-sfpl), v.t, pret. & pp. discipled; 

diseipUng. 1. To teach; to train or 
bring up. 


That better %vere in vertues 
Than with value poenies weeds to have their fancies 
fed, Spetiser, 

[In this extract discipled is pronounced dis'- 
si-pled.]— 2. To make disciples of; to con- 
vert to doctrines or principles. 

This authority he employed in sending missionaries , 
to all nations. E. D. Gri0n. 

S.t To punish; to discipline. 

But for your carnival concupiscence ... 

Her will I disctjile. E, !fonso}t. 

Disciple-like (dis-sfpl-lik), a. Becoming a 
disciple. ‘ A son-like and disoiple-like rev- 
erence.' Milton. 

Discipleship (dis-sfpl-ship), n. The state 
of being a disciple or follower in doctrines 
and precepts. 

Disciplinable (dis'si-plin-a-bl), a. [See Dis- 
cipline,] 1. Capable of instruction and im- 
provement in learning. ‘Humble and dis-- 
ciplinable,* JHaZe.— 2. That may be made 
matter of discipline ;as, a disapZMi«6i!e offence 
in church government.— 3. Subject or liable 
to discipline, as the member of a church. 
Disciplinableness (clis'si-plin-a-bl-ne,s). n. 

1. Capacity of receiving instruction by edu- 
cation.— 2. The state of being subject to 
discipline. 

Discipllnal (dia'si-plin-al), a. Relating to 
discipline; disciplinary. [Rare.] , 
Disciplinant (dis'si-plin-ant), n. One of a 
rehgious order, so called from their practice 
of scourging themselves, or undergoing 
other rigid discipline. 

Disciplinarian (dis'si-plm-a"ri-an), a. Per- 
taining to discipline. 

Disciplinarian (dis‘si-plin-a"ri-aii),n. 1. One 
who disciplines; one versed in rules, prin- 
ciples, and practice, and who teaches them 
with precision; one who instructs in mili- 
tary and naval tactics and manoeuvres; one 
who enforces rigid discipline; a martinet. 

He, being a strict disciplinarian, would punish 
their vicious juanuers. Fuller. 

2. t A Puritan or Presbyterian: so called from 
his rigid adherence to religious discipline. 
Bp. Bandersoii. 

Disciplinary (dis'si-plin-a-ri), a. l. Pertain- 
ing to discipline; intended for discipline or 
government; promoting discipline; as, cer- 
tain canons of the church are disciplina.ry. 

The evils of life, ;iain, sickness, losses, sorrows, 
dangers, and disappointments, are disciplmary and 
remedial, Euckminstei\ 

2. Relating to a regular course of education. 

Studies, wherein our noble and gentle youth ought 
to bestow their time in a disciplinary way. Milton, 

Discipline (dis'si-plin), n. [L. discipUna, 
from discipidiis, from disco, to learn.] 

1. Education; instruction; the cultivation 
of the mind and formation of the manners; 
training. 

He openeth also the ear to discipline. Job xxxvi. lo, 
Wife and children are a kind of disciplme of huma- 
nity, Bacon. 

2. Instruction and government, compre- 
hending the communication of knowledge 
and the regulation of practice; the training 
to act in accordance with rules; drill; as, 
military discipline. 

Their wildness lose, and, quitting nature's part. 

Obey the rules and of art, Dtydcn, 

3. Rule of govermnent; method of regulat- 
ing principles and practice: disci- 

pline prescribed for the church.— 4. Subjec- 
tion to rule; submissiveness to control. 

The most perfect, who have their passions in the 
best disciplifie, Jioget's. 

5. Correction ; chastisement ; punishment 
inflicted by way of correction and training; 
instruction by means of misforiune, suffer- 
ing, and the like. 

Without the favourite child, 

Like a neglected forester, runs wild. Cowper. 

A sharp disciplitte of half a century had sufficed 
to educate us. Macaulayg 

6. In i?. Oath Ch. (a) chastisement or 
bodily punishment inflicted on a delinquent; 
or that chastisement or external mortifica- 
tion which a penitent inflicts on himself. 

(6) The scourge a delinquent uses in self- 
chastisement ; or that wielded by liis con- 
fessor or his confessor’ssnbstitnte.— 7. t Any- 
thing taught ; branch of knowledge ; art. 
‘Mechanical disciplines.’ Wilkins.— H. JSccles. 
the application in a church of those prin- 
ciples and rules which regard the purity, 
order, and peace of its members.— Boofcs of 
discipline, in the /Sbofa/i C7nwT/i, two books 
drawn up for the reformation of the church 
and the uniformity of its discipline and 
policy— the first by Knox and four other 
ministers in 1560, in which rules for the elec- 
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tion of ministers, eUlers, and deacons, and 
tlie examination of the first, and especially 
for dealing with persons guilty of offences, 
are laid down. The second was compiled 
by a committee of Assembly of 1578, in which 
Andrew Melville took a leading part. It is 
still appealed to as the most complete and 
authoritative exhibition of Scottish Pres- 
l>yterianism.— S yn. Education, instruction, 
culture, correction, chastisement, training, 
drill 

Discipline (dis'si-plin), v.t pret. & pp. dis- 
ciplined; ppr. disciplining. 1. To instruct 
or educate; to inform tlie mind of; to pre- 
pare by instruction; to train; ixs,, to discipline 
youth for a profession or for futui’e useful- 
ness. 

They were with care prepared and disciplined for 
confirmation. Jlddiso?t, 

% To accustom to systematic action; to teach 
rules and practice, and accustom to order 
and subordination ; to drill ; as, to discipline 
troops. ‘His mind . . . imperfectly disci- 
plmed by nature.’ Macaulay, To cor- 
rect; to chastise; to punish. 

Has he not disciplined Aufidiiis soundly? Shah. 

4. To execute the laws of a Clnucli on with 
a view to bring to repentance and reforma- 
tion of life. —5. To keep in subjection; to 
regulate; to govern. “Diseiplininy them 
(appetites) with fasting.’ Sco«.— S yn. To 
train, f oral, educate, instruct, drill, regulate, 
correct, chastise, punish. 

Discipliner (dis'si-plin-er), n. One who dis- 
ciplines or teaches. 

Disclaim, (dis-klam'), v.t. [Prefix dis, and 
claim.} 1. To deny or relinquish all claim 
to; to reject as not belonging to one’s self; 
to renounce; as, he disclaims any right to 
interfere in the affairs of his neighbour; he 
disclaims all pretension to military skill 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care. Shah. 

2. To deny responsibility for or approval of; 
to disavow; to disown. 

He calls the gods to witness their offence, 

tli'e war. asserts his innocence. Dryden. 
Each disclaimed all knowledge of us, Tennyson. 

5. To refuse to acknowledge; to renounce; 
to reject. 

He disdtxims the authority of Jesus. Farmer. 

4, In laid, (a) to deny or disavow, as another’s 

claim. . ; 

A vassal who deliberately disclaims liis superior j 
on frivolous grounds incuns a forfeiture of the lee. 

Sell's Diet. 

(h) To decline accepting, as an estate, in- 
terest, or office.— Syn. To disown, disavow, 
deny, reject, renounce. ' 

Disclaim (dis-klam'), -y.z. To disavow all 
claim, part, or share. [Bare.] 

Nature disclaims in thee. Shah. 

Disclaimer (dis-klam'^r), n. 1. A pereoii i 
who disclaims, disowns, or renounces. — 
2. Act of disclaiming; abnegation of preten- ' 
isions or claims. 

I think the honour of our nation to be somewiiat 
concerned in the dtsciaimer of the proceedings of 
this society. Snrhe. 

5. In law, («) a renunciation, by plea or 
otherwise, of any trust, interest, or estate, 
as an executor under a will or trustee under 
a deed. (6) In equity proceedings, a plea by 
a defendant renouncing all claim upon or 
interest in the subject of the demand made 
by the plaintiff, and thus barring the action 
as against him. (c) An express or implied 
denial by a tenant that he holds an estate of 
his lord; a denial of tenure, by plea or other- 

,.wise.' ■■ ■ 

Disclamation (dis-klam-a'shon), n. The 
act of disclaiming; a disavowing: specifi- 
cally, in Scots law, the act of a vassal disavow- 
ing or disclaiming a person as his super- 
ior, whether the person so disclaimed be the 
superior or not. 

Disclamet (dis-klamO, v.t. To refuse to 
have anything to do with; to disavow. 
*Money did love disetome.’ Spenser. 
Disclander.t u£. [Pi’eflx dfs, intens., and 
slander.} To slander. Chaucer. 
Discland6rt(<iis-klan'd6r),?i, Slander. Hall. 
Disclanderonst (dis-klan'd^r-us), a. Slan- 
derous. 

Discloak (dis-klokO, v.t. To uncloak; to dis- 
cover. [Bare.] 

Disclose (tlls-klozO» pret. & pp. disclosed; 
ppr. disctosiiig. [Prefix dw, md close. See 
Close.] l. To uncover; to lay open; to re- 
move a cover from, and lay open to the view. 

The .shells being broken, the stone inchuled in them 
isdisclosed. IFoodxvard, 

2. To cause to appear; to allow to be seen; 


to bring to light; as, events have disclosed 
the designs of tlie ministry. 


How .softly on the Spanish shore she plays, 
Disclosing- rock, and slope, and forest brown J 
Byron. 

3. To make known; to reveal; to tell; to utter; 
as, to disclose tlie secret thoughts of the 
heart. ‘ She that could think and ne’er dw- 
c/05/0 her mind.' Shale. 


If I disclose niy passion 
Our friendship’s at an end. Addison. 


4.t To open; to hatch. 

The ostrich layeth her ej^rgs under sand, where the 
heat of the sun disclosel/t thejn. Bacon. 


Syn. To uncover, unveil, discover, reveal, 
divulge, tell, utter. 

Disclose (dis-klozO, v.i. To burst open; to 
open; to gape. Thomson. 

Disclose f (dis-klozO, n. Disclosure; disco- 
very. ‘The disclose of fine-spun uatm-e.’ 
Young. 

Disclosed (dis-klozd'), p. 
and a, 1. Uncovered; ex- 
posed to view ; made 
known ; revealed ; told ; 
uttered.— 2. In her. a term 
applied to tame fowls to 
denote that the wings are 
spread open or expanded 
on each side, but with 
their points downwards, a dove disclosed. 
— Disclosed elevated is 
when the wings are spread out in such a 
way that the points are elevated. 

Discloser (dis-kloz'er), n. One who discloses 
or reveals. 

Disclosure (dis-kld'zhur), n. 1. The act of 
disclosing; an uncovering and opening to 
view; discovery; exposition; exhibition. 



An unsensonnhle disclosure of flashes of wit may 
sometimes do a man no other service, than to direct 
his adversaries how tliey may do him a mischief. 

Boyle. 

2, The act of making known or revealing; 
utterance of what was secret; a telling. ‘A 
sudden mutability and disclosure of the 
king’s mind.’ Bacon.— 2^. That which is dis- 
closed or made known; as, these disclosures 
are afterwards told to the king. 

Discloudt (dis-kloud'), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and cloud.} To free from clouds; to 
free from whatever obscures. ‘Had 
clo 2 ided his darkened heart,’ Feltham. 

Disclout t (dis-lclout'), v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and clout.} To divest of a clout or covering. 
Bp. Hall. 

Disclusion (dis-klu'zhon), n. [L. dischisio, 
a separation, from discludo, dischmmi, to 
separate— dis, priv., and claudo, to shut.] 
An emission; a throwing out. [Bare.] 

Discoast t (dis-kost'), v.i. [Prefix dis, and 
co«6'£.] To depart; to quit the coast; to quit 
the neighbourhood of any place or thing; to 
be separated. 

To discoast from the plain and simple way of speech. 

Bat-roio. 

As far as Heaven and earth discoasted lie. 

G. Fletcher. 

Discobolus (dis-ko'])o-lus),n. pi Discoboli 
(dis-ko'bo-li). [L. discobolus; Gr. disJcobolos— 
diskos, a disk or quoit, and ballii, to throAV.] 
1. In cZftss. antiq. a thrower of the discus or 



Discobolus throwing the Discus.— Townley Marbles, 
British Museum, 


quoit; aqiiolt-player."-2. pi. The name given 
by Cuvier to his third family of soft-finned 
teleostean fishes with the ventrals under the 
pectorals. They are so called from the ven- 
tral fins forming a disc on the under pai’t 


of the body, by means of which the fishes 
are enabled to hold on upon the points of 
rocks, and there catch their food. The lump- 
fish (Cyclopt£7'us Lurnpus) is a good example 
of the group. 

Discocai^, Discocarpium (di.sk' o-khrp, 
disk-o-karp'i-um), n. [Gr. dislcos, a disc, and 
Jearpos, fmit.] In hot a collection of fruit 
in a hollow receptacle, as in many rose- 
worts. 

Discoherentt (dis-ko-he'rent), a. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and cohere^it} Incolierent. 
Discoid, Discoidal (disk'oid, disk'oid-al), a. 
[Gr, diskos, a quoit, mid eidos, resemblance.] 

1. Having the form of a disk.— 2. In conch. 
applied to certain univalve shells. See the 
iLQiin.— Discoid or discous flower’s, compound 
flowers not radiated, but ivitii florets {ill 
tubular, as the tansy, southern-Avood, &c.— 
Discoid pith is when there are numerous air 
cavities dividing the pith into compartments 
which are separated by disc-like partitions, 
as in the walnut. —Dwcof if rtZ placentce, pla- 
centDO or after-births Avhich have the form 
of a circular flattened cake, as that of man, 
the quadrumaua, bats, insectivora, and the 
rodents. 

Discoid (disk'oid), ?i. Something in the 
form of a discus or disc; specifically, a uni- 
valve shell Avliose Avhorls me disposed ver- 
tically on the same plane, so as to form a 
disc, as the Planorbis. 

DiscoUth (dis'ko-lith), n. [Gr. diskos, a 
round plate, and lithos, a stone.] A calca- 
reous body Avith an organic structure foimd 
embedded in bathybius (Avhicli see). 
Discolor (dis'ko-lor), a. [L,, particoloured.] 

I In bot applied to parts, one of Avliose sur- 
t faces has one colour and the other another 
I colour. 

Discoloration Cdis-kuTer-a"shon), 7i. i. Tlie 
act of discolouring, or state of being dis- 
colom’ed; alteration of colour.— 2. That 
which is discoloured; a discoloured spot; 
stain; as, spots and discolorations of tlie 
skin.— 3. Alteration of complexion, aspect, 
or appearance of anything; as, the discolor- 
ation of ideas. 

Discolour (dis-kul'^i’), v.t. [L. discoloro— 
dis, and color 0 , from coZor, colour.] 1. To 
alter the natural hue or colour of; to change 
to a different colour or shade; to stain; to 
tinge; as, sea-Avater discoloxirs silver. 

Drink water, either pure, or but discoloured with 
malt. Sir IF. Tetnpie. 

2. To alter the complexion of; to change the 
appearance of; to give a false tinge to; as, to 
discolour ideas. 

Jealousy with jaundice in her eyes, 
Discolouring all she view’d. Dryden. 

Discoloured (clis-kul'erd), p. and a. 1. Al- 
tered in colour; stained. — 2. Variegated; 
being of diverse colours. [In this use in- 
fluenced by L. discolor, particoloured.] 

Menesthius was one 

That aver v/orQ discolour'd ntnis. . Chapman. 

Discomfit (dis-kum'fit), v.£. [O.Fr. dis- 
confvre, disconfid; Fr. d^conjire — L. dis, 
priv., and conficere, to finish, complete, 
achieve— co? 2 ., intens., and /acere, to do,] 

1, To rout; to defeat; to scatter in fight; to 
cause to flee; to A^anquisli. 

Joshua Amalek and liis people with 

the edjje of the sword. E,n:, xvii. 13. 

He, fugitive, declined superior strengtii, 
Discomjited, pvLvsnad. Philips. 

2. To disconcert; to foil; to frustrate the 
plans of; to throAv into perplexity and de- 
jection. 

AVell, go with me, and be not so discomjlted. S?tah. 

Discomfit t (dis-kum'fit), n. Discomfiture; 
dispersion; defeat; overthrow. 

Dagon must stop, and slmll ere long receive 
Sucli a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him. Milton. 

Discomfiture (dis-kum'flt-ur), n. 1. Bout; 
defeat ill battle; dispersion; overthroAv. 

Every man’s sword was ag-ainst his fellow, and 
there was a very gresit discomfiure. z Sam. xiv. 20. 

2. Defeat; frustration; disappointment. 

After five days' exertion, this man of indomitable 
will and invincible fortune, resigns the task in dis-- 
comjititre and despair, Disraeli. 

Discomfort (dis-kum'fert), [Prefix dis, 
priv., and conyfori.] Absence or oppo.site 
of comfort or pleasure; uneasiness; disturb- 
ance of peace; pain; grief; sorroAv^; inquie- 
tude. 

What mean you, sir. 

To give them this Look, they weep^ 

Shah. 

I will strike him dead 

For this discomfort he hath done the house, 
Tennyson. 


ch, c/iain; Ch, Sc. loc7t; g, t^o; j,iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^r; mi, thaiv, th, thin; w, trig; avIi, wZdg; zh, azure.—See Key. 
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Bificomfort v-t- <ksturb 

peaix^ or liappineBs; to make imeasy; to 
pain; to grieve; to gatideii; to deject. 

Her ch.'ll ill tioa went aivay inuch as 

fiis,cynnire(!. Szr P. SirJmry. 

BiseomfprtaHe 


piuu 

jiiolant'liolV; refusing comfort. *J)iscom- 
forfable cousin, * Shale. -S. Wanting ni com- 
fort; discommoclious ; micomfortable. 
labyrinth of little dimm/omble garrets. 
Thmkemy. 

2)i5ComforteH,t r.f. To discourage. Chau- 
cer, 

Discommend (dia-kom-mendO, v, t [Prefix 
(ih\ iieg,, and coiiiniend.] 1. To blame; to 
censure ; to mention with disapprobation. 

1 do not dtscofmnmd the lofty style in tragedy. 

Dryden. 

2. To put out of favour with; to expose to 
censure or baiifeeling. 

A compliance will discommend rae to Mr. Coventry. 

Pepys. 

Discommendable (dis-kom-mena%-bl), a. 
Biamaide; censurable; deserving disappro- 
bfition, 

DiscommendablenessCdis-kom-mend'a-bl- 
lies), n. Blamableness; the quality of be- 
ing worthy of disapprobation. 
Discommendation. (cfis-koni'iriend-tV'slion), 
H. Blame; censure; reproach. 
Dlscommender (dis-kom-mencVfjr), n. One 
who discommends; a dispraiser. 
Discommission(dis-kom-mi'shon), v.i. [Pre- 
fix dU, priv., and commission.'] To deprive 
of a comniisaion. Abp. Laud: 
Discommodatet (dis-kom'mo-dat), i>. t. [L. 
dis^ priv,, and cammodo, coymnodatum, to 
make fit or suitable, from Gomnodus, fit.] 
To incommode. 

Discommode (dis-kom-mod'), v.t. pret. & 
pp. discommoded; ppr. disconvnvoding, [L. 
dw, priv., and commodo, to make suitable.] 
To put to inconvenience; to incommode; to 
molest; to trouble. 

Discommodious <dis-kom-mo'cU-ns), a. In- 
convenient; troublesome. 
Discommodiously (dis - kom - nid'di - us - li), 
adv. In a discominodious fiianner. 
Discommodiousness (dis- kom -mo ^ di - iis- 
nes), n. Inconvenience; di.sadvantage ; 
trouble. 'The discommodwuwm of the 
place.’ AVf/i. 

Discommodity (dis-kom-mo'di-ti), n. In- 
convenience; trouble; hurt; disadvantage. 

You go about iaraia or fine, at all hours, without 
discommodity. C.Lamb. 

Discommon (dis-kom'mon), r. t. [Prefix dfs, 
priv., and common.] 1. To make to cease to 
be common land; to appropriate, as common 
laud, by separating and inclosing.— 2. To 
deprive of the right of a common. 

Whiles thou discommonest thy neighbour’s kyne. 

Bp. Hall. 

3. To deprive of the privileges of a place, as 
of a university. 

Bishop King, tlieii Vice.chancellor, discommoned 
three or four townsmen together. State Trials. 

Discompanied (dis-kum'pau-ed), a. [Pre- 
fix if;?, priv., and company.] Free from 
company; unaccompanied. ‘If she be 
alone now, and discompanied. ’ B. Joyison. 
DiSComplexiOEt (dis-kom-plek'shon), v.t. 
[Prefix du and complexion.] To change the 
complexion or colour of. Beau. Ss Fl. 
DiscompDance (dis-kom-pli'ans), n. [Prefix 
dis, neg. , and coynpliance. ] S' on-compliance. 
*A dtscowipfmnce (wiU discommend me) to 
my lord-chancellor.’ Pepys. 

Discompose (dis-kom-poz^, v.t. pret. &pp. 
discomposed; ppr. discomposing. [Prefix dis, 
priv,, and compose.] 1. To unsettle; to dis- 
order; to disturb; to disarrange; to interfere 
with; to break up. 

: A great impiety . . . hath stained the honour of 
: a family, and discomposed its title to the divine: 

; mercies. yer. Tciylor. 

‘ Now Betty from her master's bed had flown, 

And softly stole to discompose avfn. Swift. 

% To disturb peace and quietness in; to agi- 
tate; to ruffie; applied to the temper or 
mind. , 

III in death it shoAvs, 

v Your peace of mind by rage to discompose. Dryden, 
S.t To displace; to discard; to discharge. 

He never pnt down ot discotnpased counsellor, or 
near servant, save only Stanley. Bacon. 

Syn. To disorder, derange, unsettle, disturb, 
disconcert, agitate, ruffle, fret, vex. 
Discomposedness (dis-kom-p5z'ed-nes), n. 
The state of being discomposed ; disquiet- 
ude. 


Discompositioa f (dis-kom-poz-i'shon), n, 
.Ineousistenoy; incongruity. 

O perplexed discomposition, (.■> riddling distemper, , 
6 miserable condition of man 1 Donne. 

Discomposure (dis-kom-po'zliur), n. 1. The 
state of being discomposed; disorder; agi- 
tation; disturbance; perturbation; as, dis- 
composure of mind. — 2.t Inconsistency; 
incongruity; disagreement. 

Hoav exquisite a symmetry ... in the Scripture’s 
method in spite of those .seeming discomposures tliat 
now puzzle me. Boyle. 

Discomptf (dis-kountO, v.t. To discount. 
Hiuiibras. 

Disconcert (dis-lcon-sertO, v. t [Prefix dw, 
priv. , and co?icerf.] 1. To throw into disorder 
or confusion; to undo, as a scheme or plan; 
to defeat ; to frustrate; as, the emperor dis- 
conCerted the plans of his enemy; their 
schemes were disconcerted. — 2. To unsettle 
the mind of; to discompose; to disturb the 
self-possession of; to confuse. 

The embrace disconcerted the daughter-in-law 
sonieAvhat, as the caresse,s of old gentlemen unshorn 
I and perfumed with tobacco might well do. Thackeray. 

Syn. To discompose, derange, ruffle, confuse, 
disturb, defeat, frustrate. 

Disconcert t (tlis-kon'sert), n. Disunion ; 
disagreement. 

Disconcertion (dis-kon-s^rishon), n. The 
act of disconcerting; the state of being dis- 
concerted; confusion; dejection. 

If I could entertain a hope of finding refuge for the 
disconcertion of my mind in the perfect composure 
of yours. State Trials. 

Discondneive (dis-kon-diisfiv), a, [Prefix 
dis, neg., and conducim.] IsTot conducive; 
disadvantageous; obstructive; impeding, 
Disconformable(dis-kon-form’a-bl),u. [Pre- 
fix dis, neg., and cor>/omab[e.3 ^ot con- 
formable, 

Disconformity (dis-kon-form'i-ti), n. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and coyyformity.] Want of 
agreement or conformity; inconsistency. 
Discongruity (dis-kon-grufi-ti), n. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and congruity.] Want of congni- 
ity; incongruity; disagreement; inconsist- 
ency. 

Disconnect (dis-kon-nektO, v.t. [Prefix dis, 
neg, , and connect.] To separate; to disunite; 
to dissolve connection. 

The comnionwealth would, in a few generations, 
crumble away, be disconnected into the dust and 
powder of individuality, Burke, 

This restriction disconnects hank paper and the 
precious metals, IValsh. 

—To discomiect an engine, in mach, to re- 
move the conneetiiig-rod. 

Disconnection (dis-kon-nek'shou), n. The 
act of separating, or disuniting, or state of 
being disunited; separation; want of union. 

Nothing was therefore to be left in all the subordi- 
nate members but weakness, disconnect ion, •a.wA con- 
fusion. Burke. 

Disconsecrate (dis-kon'se-krat), v. t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and coyisecrate,] To deprive of 
sacredness; to desecrate. [Eai’e.] 
Disconsent (dis-kon-sent'), '«.f. [Prefix dis, 
neg., and coyisent.] To differ; to disagree; 
not to consent, 

If therefore the tradition of the Church were now 
grown so ridiculous and disconsentin.s’ from the 
doctrine of tlie Apostles, even in those points which 
were of least moment to men’s particular minds, how 
well may we be assured it was much more degener- 
ated in point of Episcopacy. Milton. 

Disconsoiacy t (clis-kon'so-la-si), n. Discon- 
solateness. ‘Penury, baseness, and discon- 
soiacy.* Ban'oio, 

Disconsolance, t Disconsolancy t (dis - 
kon'so-lans, dis-koiTso-lan-si), n. Diseon- 
solateness. 

Disconsolate (dis-kon'so-lat), «. [L. dis, 
priv., and consolatus, pp. of consolor, to con- 
sole, to be consoled. See Console.] 1. Des- 
titute of comfort or consolation; sorrowful; 
hopeless or not expecting comfort; sad; de- 
jected; melancholy; as, a parent bereaved 
of an only child and dfscom’oZate. 

One mom a Peri at the gate 

Of Eden stood rfwrowiJ/rt/tf, Moore. 

2. Not affording comfort; cheerless; sadden- 
ing; gloomy, ‘The disconsolate darkness of 
our winter nights.’ Ray. 

Disconsolately (dis-kon'sd-lat-li), adn In 
a disconsolate manner; without comfort. 
Disconsolateness (dis-kon’so-Iat-nes), n. 
The state of being disconsolate or com- 
fortle.S8. 

Disconsolation (dis-kon'so-la^slion), n. 
Want of comfort. * Disconsolation and 
heaviness. ’ Bp. Ball. [Bare or obsolete. ] 
Discontent (dis-kon-tent'), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and cimfewt] 1. Want of content; un- 
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ea.smess or inquietude of mind; dissatisfac- 
tion at any present state of thiugSi 

Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York. Shak, 

2. One who is discontented; a malcontent. 
‘.Fickle changelings and poor discontents.* 
Shak. 

Discontent (dis-kon-tentO, a. Uneasy; dis- 
satisfied. ‘ More miserable than discontent, * 
Shak. 

Discontent (dis-kon-tent'), v.t. To make 
uneasy at the present state; to dissatisfy. 

Those that were there thought it not fit 
To discontent so ancient a wit. Sucklmy. 

Discontented (dis-kon-tent'ed), p. and a. 
Uneasy in mind; dissatisfied; unquiet. ‘ A 
diseased body and a discontented mind/ 
Tillotson, 

Discontentedly (dis-kon-tent‘ed-li), adv. 
In a discontented manner or mood. 
Discontentedness (dis-kon-tenUed-nes), n. 
Uneasiness of mind; inquietude; dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Discontentfiil (dis-kon-tent'ful), a. Pull 

of cliscontent. Bowe. 

Discontentingt (dis-kon-tentlng), a. l. Giv- 
ing uneasiness. 

How unpleasing and discontenting' the society of 
body must needs be between those ivliose minds 
cannot be sociable. Milton, 

2. t Discontented ; feeling discontent. ‘ Y our 
discontenting iVi,t]\QV.* Shak. 
Discontentment (dis-kon-tent‘ment), n. 
The state of being uneasy in mind; uneasi- 
ness; inquietude; discontent. 

The politic and artificial nourishing of hopes ... is 
one of the be.st antidotes against tlie poison of dis- 
comentment. Bacon. . 

Discontiguous (dis-kon-tig'u-us), a. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and contiguous.] Not contiguous; 
as, disconii^uoMs lands. 
Discontinuable(dis-kon-tin'ii-a-bl), a. That 
may be discontinued. 

Discontinuance (dis-kon-tin'u-ans), n. 
[See Discontinue.] l. Want of continu- 
ance; cessation; intermission; interruption 
of continuance. ‘ Dong discontmuance of 
our conversation with 'him.* Atter'bury.— 
2, Want of continued connection or co- 
hesioii of parts; solution of continuity; 
want of union; disruption. ‘Bound drops, 
which is the figure that saveth the body 
(water) most from discontinuance.* Bacon. 
[Bare or obsolete. 3— 3. In law, a breaking 
off or interruption of possession, as where 
a tenant in tail makes a feoffment in fee- 
simple, or for the life of the feoffee, or in 
tail, which he has not power to do. In this 
case the entry of the feoffee is lawful during 
the life of the feoffor; but if he retain pos- 
session after the death of the feoffor it is an 
iiijiuy, which is termed a discontinuance, 
the legal estate of the heir in tail being dis- 
continued till a recovery can be had in law. 
■—Discontinuance of a suit, the termination 
of a suit by the act of the plaintiff, as by 
notice in writing, or by not continuing the 
suit from day to day. 

Discontinuation (dis-kon-tin‘u-a“shon), n. 
Breach or interruption of continuity; dis- 
ruption of parts; separation of parts which 
form a connected series, * DiseonUmiation 
of parts.’ Newton. 

Discontinue (dis-kou-tin'u), v.t pret. pp. 
discontinued; ppr. discontimiing. [Prefix 
dfs, neg., and continue.] 1. To leave off; to 
cause to cease, as a practice or habit; to 
stop; to put an end to; as, to discontinue 
the intemperate use of spirits. 

The depredations on our commerce were not to be 
discontinued. T. Pickeriny:. 

2. To break off; to interrupt; to brealc the 
continuity of ; to intermit. 

They modify and discriminate the voice without 
appearing to disconimue it. Holder. 

3. To cease to take or receive; to give up; 
to cease to use; as, to disconthme a daily 
paper. 

Taught the Greek tongue, discontinued before in 
these parts the space of seven hundred ytcccs,, Daniel, 


Discontinue (dis-kon-tiiTu), v.i. l. To cease; 
to leave the possession, or lose an established 
or long-enjoyed right. 


Thyself shall from thine heritage. 

Jer. xvii, 4 , 

2, To lose the cohesion of parts; to suffer dis- 
ruption or separation of substance. Macon. 
[Bare.] 

Discontinuee (cUs-kon-tm''ff-e'0, n. In law, 
one of whom something is discontinued. 
Discontinuer (dis-kon-tin'u-6r), 'u. One who 
discontinues a rule or practice. 
Discontinuity (dis-kon'tin-ii‘'i-ti), n. Want 
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of continuity or iiuinterrupted connection; 
diaimion of parts; want of cohesion. 

Both may pass for one stone and he polished without 
any Vilemislung dUcontmitity of surface. Boyk, 
Milton, in regard to the discontvmity of agency, 
is in the same predicament as Homer. Landor. 

Diseontiinior (dis*ii:on4in'U”6r), n. In 
one who discontinues. 

Biseontlnuous (dis-hon-tin'U'Us), a. i. Bro- 
ken off; interrupted. ‘ A path that is zigzag, 
Mscontimious, and intersected. ’ J)e Qiiincey. 
2.1 Separated; wide; gaping. * DUcoiitmu- 
mm wound. ' Milton, 

Biscouvenieiicet (dis-kon-'t'e'ni-ens), n. 
[Prehx dis, priv., and cmvenunce.l Incon- 
venience; irieongruity ; disagreement. 

A necessary discomjenience, where anything is 
allowed to be cause of itself. Fotherby, 

Bisconvenient (dis-kon-ve'ni-ent), «. In- 
convenient; incongruous. 

Biscophora (dis-kof'd-ra), n. pi CGr. diskos, 
a quoit, and p)hcr6, to carry.] 1. A sub-class 
of tile Hydrozoa, comprising most of the 
organisms known as sea-jellies, jelly-fishes, 
or sea-nettles, the last name being derived 
from the power which they possess, in 
common with all members of the class, of 
stinging by means of their thread-cells. 
The body is composed of a soft gelatinous 
tissue, but contains so little solid matter 
that a medusa weighing several pounds when 
alive is reduced nearly to as many grains 
when dried. From tlie centre of the um- 
brella-like disc a single polypite or digestive 
individual is suspended.— 2. A name some- 
times given to the order of annelids, Hiru- 
dinea, 'to which the leech belongs. See 
Leech. 

Biscopodium (dis-ko~p6'di-uin), n. [Gr. 
dwkas, a quoit, a disc, and pous, podos, a 
foot.] In hot. the foot or stalk on which 
some kinds of discs are elevated. 

Discord (dis'kord), n, [Fr. discorde; L. 
d/iacordia, disagreement, from dmcors, dis- 
cordant— du', and cor, cordis, the heart.] 

1, Disagreement; want of concord or har- 
mony: said of persons or things. Applied 
to persons, difference of opinions; ’variance; 
opposition; contention; strife; any dis- 
agreement which produces angry passions, 
contest, disputes, litigation, or war. 

Peace to arise out of miWetsai dUscord fomented in, 
all parts of the empire. Burke. 

All discord, harmony not understood. Pope. 

2. In mime, disagreement of sounds; disson- 
ance; axinionof sounds which is inharmo- 
nious, grating, and disagreeable to the ear, 
or an interval whose extremes do not coal- 
esce. Thus the key-note and the second, 
when sounded together, make a discord. 
The term dmmrd is applied to each of the 
two sounds which form the dissonance, and 
to the interval, but more ju'operly to the 
mixed sound of dissonant tones. It is 
opposed to concord. 

Arms on armour clashing bray’d 
Horrible discord, Milton. 

But if there were 

A music harmonizing our wild cries, . . . 

Why that would make our passion far too like 
The rfwcijnfj dear to the musician. Tennyson. 

Syn. Disagreement, discordance, variance, 
difference, opposition, dissension, conten- 
tion, strife, rupture, clashing, dissonance. 
Discord t (dis-korcl'), u.f. To disagree; to jar; 
to clash; not to suit; not to be coincident. 

‘ The one discording with the other. ’ Bacon. 
Discordablet (dis-kbixFa-bl), a. Discordant, 
Chaucer, Qoioer. 

Biscordance, Biscordaney (dis-kord^aus, 
dis-korxran-si), n. [See Discoedant.] Dis- 
agreement ; opposition; meoiisistency. ^ The 
discordance of these errors.’ Bp. Horsley, 

‘ of interest.’ T. Warton. 

Discordant (dis-kord'ant), a. [L. discordans, 
ppr, of discordo, to be at variance, to disagree, 
from discors, disagreeable. See Discord.] 

1. Disagreeing; incongruous; contradictory; 
being at variance; as, discordant opinions; 
dx'iWftonf rules or principles. 

The elements out of which the em- 

peror had compounded bis realm did not coalesce. 

Motley. 

2. Opposite; contrary ; not coincident; as, 
the discordant attractions of comets or of 
different planets.— 8. Dissonant; not in uni- 
son; not harmonioxis; not accordant; hai'sh; 
jarring ; as, d/iscordant notes or sounds.— 
Syn. Disagreeing, incongruous, contradic- 
txiry, repugnant, opposite, contrary, contra- 
rioxis, dissonant, harsh, jarring. 

Discordantly (dis-kord'ant-li), ado. I)is- 
sonanfcly; in a discordant manner; incon- 
sistently; in a manner to jar or clash; in 
disagreement with another or with itself. 


Biscordantness (dis-kord'ant-nes), n. The 
state of being discordant; inharmoriiousness. 
Biscordful (di8-kt>rdTxil), a. Quarrelsome; 
contentious. ‘ Stirred by his dismrdfull 
dame.' Spenser. 

Biscordous t (dis-kord'us), a. Discordant; 
dissonant, ‘Biscordox/s jars.’ Bp, Hall. 
Biscorporate t (dis-kor'por-at), a. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and emporate.] Deprived of cor- 
porate privileges. 

Biscouiisel t (dis-koun'sel), v. t. To dissuade. 

Him the Palmer from that vanity 
With temperate voice discotmselled. Spenser. 

Discount (dis'kount),w. [Prefix dxs, neg., and 
Gou7it Bt. dficompta; 0. Fr. desco-mptc,^ 

1. A sum deducted for prompt or advanced 
payment; an allowance or deduction from 
a sum due or from a credit; a certain rate 
per cent, deducted from the credit price of 
goods sold on account of prompt payment, 
or any deduction from the eustoniary price, 
or from a sum due or to he due at a future 
time. Thus the merchant who gives a credit 
of three months xvill deduct a certain rate 
per cent, for payment in hand, and the 
holder of a note or bill of exchange xvill 
deduct a certain rate i>er cent, of the amount 
of the note or bill for advanced payment, 
which deduction is called a discount — 2. In 
hanking, a charge made for interest of 
money advanced on a bill or other docu- 
ment not presently due. The discounts at 
banking institutions are usually the amount 
of legal interest paid by the borroxver and 
deducted from the sum borrowed at the 
commencement of the credit.— 3. The act 
of discounting; as, a note is lodged in the 
bank for discount; the banks have suspended 
discounts.— At a discount, below par; oppo- 
site ctii a p'reitiiimi; hence, in low esteem; in 
disfavour; as, alchemy is now at a discomit 
Discount (dis-koxmtO, v.t. l. To deduct 
a certain sum or rate per cent, from the 
principal sum; as, a merchant disco'iints 5 or 
G per cent, for prompt or for advanced pay- 
ment.— 2. To lend or advance the amount 
of, deducting the interest or other rate per 
cent, from the principal at the time of the 
loan or advance; as, the banks discount 
notes and bills of exchange on good security. 

The first rule ... to discount only unexception- 
able paper. Walsh. 

3. To leave out of account; to disregard. 

His application, is to be discounted, as here irrele- 
vant. Sir W. Hamilton. 

4 To estimate a matter or take it into account 
beforehand; to enjoy or suffer anything by 
anticipation; to discuss and form conclxi- 
sions concerning xiny event before it occurs; 
as, he discomited all the pleasure of the 
I journey before setting out. 

.Speculation as to the political crisis is almost at an 
end, and the announcement to be made to-morrow in 
the House of Commons has been already so fully dis~ 
counted that it is shorn of much of its interest. 

Scotsman ne^uspaper. 

Discount (dis-kount'), r.i. To lend or make 
a practice of lending money, deducting the 
interest at the time of the loan; as, the banks 
discount for sixty or ninety days, sometimes 
for longer terms. 

Discountable (xiis-kount' a- bl), a. That 
may be discounted; as, certain forms are 
necessary to render notes discountable at 
a bank; a bill may be discoimtahle for 
more than sixty days. 

Discount-broker (dis'kount-brdk-6r),?^. One 
who cashes bills of exchange, and makes 
advances on securities. 

Biscoun^'^iiaiice (dis-kountTen-ans), v. i. 
[Tre^x dis, priv,, ami countenance. J 1. To 
abash; to ruffle or discompose the coun- 
tenance; to put to shame ; to put out of 
countenance. 

How would one look from hts majestic brow . . . 
Discountenance her despised, Milton. 

The hermit was somewhat by this 

observation. Sir W, Scott. 

2. To set one’s countenance against; to 
testify disapprobation of; to discourage; to 
check; to restrain by frowns, censure, argu- 
ments, opposition, or cold treatment: said 
of persons and things. 

' Unwilling they were to discountenance any man 
who was willing to .serve them. Clarendon. 

Be careful to discountenance in children anything 
that looks like rage and furious anger. Tillotson, 

BiscouEtenance (dis-kount' ten-ans), n. 
Cold treatment; xinfavouralde aspect; un- 
friendly regard; disapprobation; whatever 
tends to check or discourage. 

He thought a \{tt\& discountenance on those per- 
sons would suppress that spirit Clarendon, 

BiscouEtenancer (dis-kount'ten-ans-6r), n. 


One who discourages by cold treatment,, 
frowns, consm’e, or expression of disappro- 
bation; one who checks or depresses by 
unfriendly regards. 

Discounter (dis’koxmt-6r), n. One who dis- 
counts or advances money on. hills, &c. 
Discourage (dis-kuTaj), u.f, pret, & pp. dis-^ 
couraged; ppr. discouraging. [.Prefix dis, 
priv., and cotcrage; Fr. dicoumger. See 
CoUEAGE.] 1. To extinguish the courage of; 
to dishearten; to depress the spiidts of; to^ 
deject; to deprive of confidence. 

Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, lest 
i\ioy ho dtsconraged. Col. iii. 21. 

2. To attempt to repress or prevent; to dis- 
countenance; to dissnacle from; as, to dis- 
courage an effort. 

The apostle too unreasonable a pre- 

.sumption. £)r, % Ropers, 

Syn. To dishearten, dispirit, depress, deject, 
discountenance. 

Discourage (dis-kii'raj), n. Want of courage; 
cowardice. Elyott 

Discouragement (dis-ku'raj-ment),7h 1. The 
act of disheartening or depriving of courage;, 
the act of deterring or dissuading from an 
xmdertaking; the act of depressing confi- 
dence.— 2. That which discourages; that 
which abates or depresses courage, confi- 
dence, or hope; that which deters or tends 
to deter from an undertaking, or from the 
prosecution of anything. ‘Persevering to 
the end under all discouragements. ’ Clarke, 
The books read at schools and colleges are full of 
incitements to virtue and discouragements from vice. 

Stoift, 

3. The state of being discouraged; depres- 
sion. 

Over-great discouragement might make them des- 
perate, State Trials. 

Discourager (dis-kuTaj-6r), n. One who 
or that xvhich discourages; one who or that, 
which disheartens, or depresses the couiuge; 
one who impresses diffidence or fear of suc- 
cess; one who dissuades from an undertak- 
ing. ' 

Discouraging (dis-ku'raj-ing), a. Tending 
to dishearten or to depress the comage ; 
disheartening; as, discouraghig prospects. 
Discouxagingly (dis-kuTaj-iug-li), adu. In 
a discouraging manner. 

Discourse (dis-kors'), n. [Fr. discoitrs; L. 
discwsus, a running about, a conversation, 
from discm'ro„ to ramble— and curro, to 
rxin; It. discorso,] l.t Lit a miming about; 
hence, a shifting of ground, and traversing 
to and fro as a combatant. 

At last the cay tive after long discourse, 

When all his strokes he saw avoyded quite. 
Resolved in one to assemble all his force, 

Spenser. 

2. t The act of the understanding by which ib 
passes from premises to consequences; the 
act which connects propositions, and de- 
duces conclusions from them; reasoning; 
reason; an act or exercise of reason. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse. 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To rust m us unused. Shak. 

Difficult, strange, and harsh to the discourses of: 
natural reason. South. 

3. A running over a subject in speech ; hence, 
a communication of thoughts by words; 
expression of ideas ; mutual intercourse; 
talk; conversation. ‘Filling the head with 
variety of thoughts, and the mouth with 
copious discourse.’ Locke. 

The vanquished party with tlie victors joined. 

Nor wanted sweet discourse, the banquet of the 
mind. Dryden. ; 

4 A written treatise; a formal dissertation; 
a homily; a sermon; as, the discourse of Plu- 
tarch on garrulity; of Cicero on old age; an. 
eloquent discourse. -h.t Intercourse; deal- 
ing; transaction. Beau, da FI. 

Discourse (dis-kors'), v.i. pret. &> pp. dis- 
coursed; ppr. discoursing. 1. To communi- 
cate thoughts or ideas orally, especially in a 
fonnal manner; to treat upon in a solemn, 
set manner; to hold forth; to expatiate; to 
converse; as, to dUcourse on the properties 
of the circle; the preacher discoursed on the 
nature and effect of faith. 

Thu. How likes she my discourse? 

Pro. Ill, when you talk of war. 

Thtt. But well, when I discourse oflova and peace. 

Shak. 

2. To treat of or discuss a subject in a 
formal manner in writing. 

The general maxims we are discotirsing of are not 
known to children, idiots, and a great partof man- 
kind, Locke. 

3. To reason; to pass from premises to com 
sequences. 

Brutes do want that quick power. 

Shak. 
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Discourse (iHw-Iioffi'.), treat uf; to 

talfc over ; tu 'll sciLss. 

I.fct ns (itstvurse oiir fortunes. 

H. To utter or give forili. 

It wiU cf'fvtVKraf iHost eloquent imisic. 

3, i To talk or eorifor “^vith. 

I li iVi* sfioken to my brotimr, who is the patroib to 
dis-Cintrsi! the nunister about it. 

DiSCOlirser (tiis-kors'er), n. l. One who dis- 
ta>in>u?s; a speaker; a haranguer. 

fts his conversation Ije 'was the most cleai’ 
'i-bwnivo'. jyd7mrit, 

2. The writer of a treatise or dissertation. 
Discoursive (dis-k6r.s'iv), a, 1. Having the 
riharacter of disccmrse; reasoimigj pasamg 
from preinisGS to consetjuences; disciUNSive. 
MiVt)fL—2. t'ontaim'ug' dialogue or conver- 
sation; interlocutory. 

The eiiic is interlaced wi £h dialogue or discoursive 
scciies. Drydetu 

a. Conversalde; communicative. 

He found him a complaisant man, very free and 
disco ttrst^’C. d.i/e of A. Wood, 

DisCOiH’teous (d1s-kdr't§-ns), a. [Prefix dis, 
pri V. , and murimin^. ] W anting in courtesy ; 
uiKsivil; rude; iiiicomplaisaut. 

He resolved to unhorse the first discoitrieous knight. 

Tnmsi. 0 / Don Quixote. 

Discourteously (dis-kdr'te-us-li), adv. In 
a rude or uncivil manner; with incivility. 
Discourteousness (dis-kdx'te-us-nes), n. 
Incivility; discourtesy. 

Discourtesy (dis-kor'te-si), n. [Prefix diSy 
pri v., and coiiHesy.} Incivility; rudeness of 
behaviour or hingiiage; ill manners; act of 
disrespect. 

Be cairn in arguing; for fierceness makes 
Krror a fault, "and' truth G. Herbert. 

Discourtship t < dis-kort'ship ), n. [ Prefix 
dis, priv. , and courtshiii} Want of respect, 

Moiusieur, we inimt not so niudi betray ourselves 
to discourtshif), as to sull'er you to be longer un- 
salutad. JJ. ^ohso?i. 

Discous (disk'n-s), a. [From T. discits.] 
U^.sc-shaped; discoid. See PiscoiD. 
Discove2ia.iit (dis-kuv'en-ant), v.t. To dis- 
solve covemint with. 

Discover (dis-kuv'ei-), v. t. [Prefix dis, prlv., 
and (which see).] 1; To uncover; to lay 
open to vietv; to disclose ; to make visible; 
hence, to show ; to exhibit ; to let he seen 
and known. 

. Go, draw aside the curtains, and rfj,fr<?cw 

Tlie several caskets to this noble prince. Shaic. 

A short time I hope will discover the generosity of 
Jn's sentiments iiud convince you tlmt my opinion of 
him has been more just tViair yours. Goldsjiiitk. 

The trutliveveais itself in proportion to our patience 
and l:no-,vlc(lge, ff/fcarw'j,- itself kindly to our plead- 
ing, and leads us, as it i>s discovered, into deeper 
tniths. Rus/jin. 

2. To reveal; to make known; to tell. ‘Dfs- 
4iover . . . wdiat cause that was.’ Skak, 

Then, Joan, discover thine infirmity; 

Tliat warrantath by law to be thy privilege, 

Shciio, 

S. To espy; to have the first sight of; as, a 
man fit the mast-head dwcovered land. 

When we had discovered Cyprus we left it on the 
left hand, Actsxxl. ij; 

4. To find out; to ohtaiii the first knowledge 
of; to come to the knowledge of something 
sought or before unknown; as, Columbus 
discQ'cm'&d the variation of the magnetic 
needle; we often dismver our mistakes too 
late. 'Some to disco mr islands far away.’ 
^Skak.—k To find out, as something con- 
cealed; to detect; as, we discovered the arti- 
fice; the thief, finding himself disco cared, 
attempted to escape. —6. f To make anything 
cease to be a covering. 

The voice of the Lord maketh the hinds to calve 
. and the forests, Ps. xxix. 9, 

For the greatness of thy iniquity are thy $kirts<:^f.r- 
rwewnf and thy heels made bare. Jer, xiii. 2s. 

-^Discover, invent Both agi-ee in signifying 
to find out; hut we discover what hefoi'e 
existed, though to us unknown; we mvent 
: what did not "before exist. See Invention, 
SvN, To disclose, exhibit, show, manifest, 
reveal, communicate, impart, tell, espy, find 
out,, detect. : 

Discovert (dis-kuv'er), - o.l To imcover; to 
unmask one’s self. ‘ This done they discover. ’ 
Becker.- 

Discoverable (dis-knv'dr-a-bl), a. 1 . That 
may be discovered; that may be brought to 
light, seen, or exposed to ^dew; that may he 
found out or made knowii; as, many minute 
animals are dwcoycraWe only by the help of 
the microscope; the Scriptures reveal many 
things not discoverable by the light of rea- 
son,— 2. Apparent; exposed to view. 


N(»tiiin!>- disivveraede in the lunar surface is ever 
covered,"’ Bentley. 

Discoverer (dis-kiiv'CT-er), n, 1. One who 
fliscovors; one who fir.'it secs or espies; one 
who finds out or first comes to the know- 
ledge of something. ‘The discoverers and 
searchers of the land,’ Sir W. ilaleigh.-- 
% t A scout ; an explorer. 

Send discoverers forth 

To knov/ the nuinber.s of our enemies. S/iaA. 

Discovert (dis-kuv'ert), a. In /a?r,iiot covert; 
not within the bonds of matrinioiiy; applied 
I either to a woman who has never been mar- 
ried, or to a Avidow. 

Discoverte,t A. [O.Fr.] Uncovered; naked; 
unprotected. 

An idel man is like to .a place that hath no walles; 
thereas deviles may . . slioot at him discoverte by 
temptation on every side. Chaucer. 

DiSCOVerture (dis-kuv'ert-ur), n. [Fr. di- 
coiivert, uncovered.] A state of being free 
from coverture; freedom of a Avoman from 
the coverture of a husband. 

Discovery (dis-kuA’''e-ri), n. I, The action 
of disclosing to vicAV, or bringing to light; 
as, by the discovery of a plot the public 
peace is preserved.— 2. The act of revealing; 
a making knoAvn; a declaration; as, a bank- 
rupt is bound to make a full discovenj of 
his estate and effects. 

She dares not thereof make discovery. Shak. 

Then covenant and take oath 
To iny Chapmatt. 

3. The act of finding out or of bringing for 
the first time to sight or knowledge, ‘Har- 
vey’s dmavcrii of the circulation of the 
blood.’ IF. Hamilton. ‘ Territory ex- 
tended by a brilliant career of d as'crn’ert/ and 
conquest.’ Prescott— i. The act of espying; 
first sight of. ' 

On the discovery of land I ordered the lead to be 
kept going. Caft. Thomas. 

5. That Avbicli is discovered, found out, or 
revealed; that Avhlcli is first brought- to 
light, seen, or known; as, the properties of 
the magnet Avere an important discovery. 

In religion there have been many but 
{in true religion, I mean) no inventions. 

A bp. Trench. 

Ci, In the drama, the unravelling of a plot, 
or the manner of unfolding the plot or fable 
of a comedy or tragedy. —Y. In late, the act 
of revefiling or disclosing any matter by a 
defendant in his ansAver to a bill of chan- 
cery.— See Invention. 
Discradlet (dis-kra'dl), v.i. [Prefix dis, 
and cradle.] To come forth from, or as 
from a cradle; to emerge or originate. 

This airy apparition first discradkd 
From Tournay into Portugal. Ford. 

Discrase (dis'kras), n. [Hr. dis, double, and 
krasis, mixture.] A rare but valuable ore of 
silver, consisting of antimony and silver. 
It occurs in hexagonal prisms, massive, dis- 
seminated or granular. It is found in meta- 
morphic strata, alone or associated Avitli 
other ores. 

Discredit (dis-kred'it), n. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and credit.} 1. Want of creditor good re- 
putation; some degree of disgrace or re- 
proach; disesteem: applied to persons or 
things; as, frauds in manufactni’es bring 
them into 

It is the duty of every Christian to be concerned 
for the reputation oir discredit his life may bring on 
his profession. Roj^n’rs, 

2, Want of belief, trust, or confidence; dis- 

belief; as, later accounts have bro’.ght the 
story into Dise’'.eem, dis- 

repute, dishonour, unbelief, disbelief, dis- 
trust. 

Discredit (dis-kreeVit), v.t 1. To disbelieve; 
to give no credit to; not to credit or believe; 
as, the report is discredited.— % To deprive 
of credit or good reputation; to make less 
reputable or honourable; to bring into dis- 
esteem; to bring into some degree of dis- 
grace or into disrepute. 

He least discredits his travels who returns the 
same man he went. IVotton. 

Myself would work eye dim, and finger lame, 

Far liefer than so much discredit him, Tennyson. 

3. To deprive of credibility; to destroy con- 
fidence or trust in. 

He had fram’d to himself many deceiving promises 
of life, which I have discredited to him, and now is 
he resolved to die. Shah. 

Discreditable (dis4cred'it-a-bl), ct. Tending 
to injure credit; injurious to reputation; 
disgraceful; disreputable. 

Tht-s point Htnne has laboured, with an art which 
is as discreditable in a historical work as it would be 
admirable in a forensic address. Macaulay. 


Discredita'bly (dis-kred'it-a-bli), «dr. In a 
discreditable maimer. 

Discreditor (dis-kredTt-^ir), n. One AA'ho 
discredits. 

Discreet (dis-kret'), a. [Fr. dlscret, from L. 
discretus, pp, of iliscerno, to separate, dis- 
tinguish between, discern. See Disgebn.] 

1. t Distinct; distinguishable. 

The waters’ fall, wit)) iJifierence 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call. Spenser. 

2. Prudent; Avise in avoiding errors or evil, 
and in selecting the best means to accom- 
ifiish a purpose; circumspect; cautious; 
wary; not rash. 

It is tiie discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, 
nor the brave, wlio guides tiie conversation, and gives 
measures to society. Addison. 

A room in a sober, discreet family, who would not 
be averse to admit a sober, discreet, virtuous, frugal, 
regular, good-natured man of a bad character. 

Hu 7 ne. 

3. Civil; polite. [Scotch,] 

X canna say I think it vera discreet o’ you to keep 
pu.shing in before me in that way. Blackwood's Mag. 

—CaiiUmts, Wary, Circimispect, Prudent, 
Discreet See under Cautious. 

Discreetly (dis-kret'li), a Prudently; cir- 
cumspectly; cautiously; Avith nice judgment 
of what is best to be done or omitted. 

Poets lose half the praise they should have got. 

Could it lae known what they discreetly blot. IValler, 

Discreetness (dis-kret'nes), The quality 
of being discreet; discretion. 

Discrepance, Discrepancy (dis'krep-ans or 
dis-krep'ans, dis'krep-an-si or dis-krep'an- 
si), 71. [X, discrepa7itia, from dm7'Gpo, to 
giA^'e a different sound, to vary, to jar— rFiff, 
and c 7 'epo, to creak. See Crepitate.] Dif- 
ference; disagreement; contrariety; ai.)pli- 
cable to facts or opinions. 

There is no real discrepancy betu'een these two 
genealogies. Faber. 

Discrepant (dis'krep-ant or dis-krep^aut), a. 
Different; disagreeing; contrary; dissimilar. 
As our degrees are in order distant. 

So the degrees of our strengths are discrepant. 

Hey^oood, 

Discrepantf (dis'krep-ant or dis-krep'aut), 
71. One Avho disagrees or dissents from. 

, auotlier, especially in religious belief ; a 
dissenter. 

If you persecute heretics or discrepants, they unite 
themselves as to a common defence, yer. Taylor. 

Discrete (di.sTvret), a. [X. discretus. See 
Discreet.] 1 . Separate; distinct; disjunct. 

The parts are not discrete or dissentany. Milton. 

2. Disjunctive; as, I resign my life, but not 
my honour, is a discrete proposition,— 3. In 
music, applied to a inoA’eiiient in Avhich 
each successive note varies considei’ably in 
pitch: opposed to coucrete (which see).— Df,?- 
Crete 'propo7'tion, proportion where the i-atio 
of tAvo or more pairs of mmiliers or quantities 
is the same, but there is not the same pro- 
portion between all the numbers; as, 

3 : 6 : : 8 : 16, S bearing the same proportion 
to 6 as S does to 16. But 3 is not to 0 as 
6 to 8. It is thus opposed to contmued or 
co7dinual proixmtion; as, 3:6::12 :24.— A 
discrete q^iafntUy, a quantity whicli is not 
continued and joined together in its parts, 
as any number, since a number consists of 
units: opposed to continued quantity, as 
duration or extension. 

Discretet (dis'kret), ut To separate; to dis- 
continue. 

Discretion (dis-kre'shon), n. [Fr, disci'etion, 
from X, discretio, a separating; discretus, 
d'ismmo. See Discreet.] l.t Disjunction; ^ 
separation. Mede. — 2. Tiie quality of being ■ 
discreet; prudence; that disceniment Avliich 
enables a person to judge critically of Avhat 
is cori’ect and proper, united Avith caution; 
nice discernment and judgment, directed 
by circumspection, and primarily regarding 
one’s OAVU conduct; sagacity; circiiraspec- 
tion; wariness; caution. 

Discretion is the victor of the war, 

Valour the pupil. Massinger.: 

The better part of valour is discretion. Shak. 

The happiness of life depen(i.s on our discretion. 

FoUfig. 

3. Liberty or poAver of acting Avitliout other 
control than one’s oAvn judgment; as, the 
management of affairs Avas left to the dis- 
cretio7i of the prince; he is left to his oavu 
disci'etion; hence, to sim'e7ider at discre-: 
tion, is to surrender AA'ithout stipulation or 
terms, and commit one’s self entirely to the 
power of the conqueror. It is a rule of the . 
law of England, that AA-here anything is 
left to another to be done according to his 

I discretion it must be done Avitli sound dis- 


Fiite, far, fat, fall; 


me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; li. Sc. abane; f, Sc. iey. 
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crotion and according to law. Thiy rule is 
also fully recognized in the l:uv of Scotland. 
Biscf etibnariiy, Discretionally (dis-hre'- 

shoii-a-i'i-li, dis-krt/shon-al-li), aiiv. At dis- 
oix’tion; aceorcling to discretion. 

BiscretiOEary* Discretional (dis-lcre'slion- 
a-ri, ilis-kre'shon-al), a. Left to discretion; 
unrestrained except by discretion or judg- 
ment; that is, to be directed or managed by 
discretion only. Tims, an ambassador at a 
foreign court is in certain cases invested 
ivitli clmretmiary powers, to act according 
to circumstances. 

Biscretive (dis-kretlv), a. [See Discreet 
and Discrete.] 1, Disjunctive; noting 
separation or opposition. ‘A discretive 
conceptiialist,’ Coleridge. [Hare.]-— 2. Sepa- 
rate; distinct. [Rare or obsolete.] Dis- 
eretive jyropOHitmn, in logic, a proposition 
which expresses some distinction, opposi- 
tion, or variety, by means of hut, though, 
yet, Ax. ; as, travellers change their climate, 
hut not their temper; Job was patient, 
though his grief was great.— DwerciStrc (Zis- 
tinoHon, in gram: a distinction implying 
opposition as weii as diifereiice ; as, not a 
man, hut a beast. 

Discretively (dis-kret'iv-li), adv. In a dis- 
cretive manner. 

Discriniinable (dis-krirndn-a-hl), a. 'Miat 
may be discriminated. Bailey. [Hare or 
obsolete. ] 

Discriminal (dis-krimln-al), a. [L. dmrim- 
iualU, that serves to divide, from dmrvm- 
ino. See DisciU.MixATE.] l\\ palnmtry, a 
term applied to the line marking the separ- 
ation ijetween the hand and the arm, called 
also the Dragon’ s-tail. 

Discriminate (dis-krim'in-at), ■o.t. pret. & 
pp. discriminated; ppr. dmrmivnating. [L. 
d:iscrimino, discrwimatiw to divide, aistin- 
guish, from discrimmi, discrimims, that 
■which separates or dmdes, from asunder, 
and root hri, separation, knowledge, the 
same root as ccr in mw. See Crime.] 1. 1’o 
distinguish; to observe the difference be- 
tween; as, we may usually if fsmwmiuie true 
from false modests'-. 

When a prisoner first leaves his cell he cannot bear 
the light of day; he is unable to discriminate colours 
or recognize faces. Macaulay. 

2. To separate; to select; as, in the last 
judgment tfiie righteous will be discrimm- 
ated from the wicsked.— 3. To mark with 
notes of difference; to distinguish by some 
note or mark; as, we discriminate animals 
bynames, as nature has discriminated them 
by different shapes and habits. 

In outward fashion . . . discriniinaied from all 
the nations of the earth, Hammond, 

Discriminate (dis-kriin''in-at), n.i. To 
make a difference or distinction; to ob-serve 
or note a difference; to distinguish; as, in 
the application of law and the punishment 
of crimes tlie judge should disemninate be- 
tween degrees of guilt; in judging of evi- 
dence, we should be careful to discriminate 
between probability and slight presumption. 
Bxscriminate (dis-krini'in-iit), a. Distin- 
guished ; having the difference marked. 
’■1^0 discriminate Bacon. 
Discriminately (dis-krinrin-at-li), adv. Dis- 
tinctly; with minute distinction; paitieu- 
iarly. 

Discriminateness (dis-krim'iu-at-nes), n. 
Distinctness; marked difference. 
Discriminating (dis-krim'm-at-ing), p. and 
a. 1. Separating; distinguishing; marking 
with notes of difference.— 2. Serving to dis- 
cilminate; distinguishing; peculiar; charac- 
terized hy peculiar differences; distinctive; 

tlXQ disGriminating doctrines of the 
gospel. 

Souls have no discriminating hue, 

Alike important in their Maker’s view. Coioper. 

3. That discriminates; able to make nice 
distinctions; as, diseri^ninating mind. 

Discrimination (dis-lmm'in-a"shon), n. 

1. The act of distinguishing; the act of 
making or observing a difference; distinc- 
tion; as, the discHmination la&twQQTL right 
, and wi'ong.— 2. The faculty of distinguish- 
ing or discriminating; penetration; judg- 
ment; as, a man of nice discrimination. 

Their own desire of glory would so mingle with 
■what they esteemed the glory of God, as to baffle 
tliek discriminaiion. MilmaH. 

3, The state of being discriminated, distiu- 
guished, or set apart. 

There is a reverence to be showed them on the 
account of discriminatioyt from other places* 
and separhtidn for sacred uses. Stillingjieet, 

4. That Which discriminates; m ark of dis- 

'tinctioh.,'" > 'L:;,:; 


ch, c7ain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, yo; ■ j, job; 


Take heed of abetting any factions, or applying- 
any public discriminations in matters of relifpon. 

Bp, GiUtden. 

SVN. Discernment, penetration, clearness, 
aeutene.ss, aeiiinen, Judgment, distinction. 
Discriminative (di.s-krim'iii-at-iv), a. i.That 
makes the mark of distinetion; that consti- 
tutes the mark of difference; characteristic; 
as, the ducrimmatwe features of men. — 
2. That observes distinction. ^Discrimina- 
tive Providence. ’ More. 
Discrlminatively (dis-krin/in-fit-iv-li), adv. 
With discrimination or distinction. ‘Dis- 
criminatively xr&Gd.* Medc. 
Discriminator (dis-krim'in-at-er), ?i. One 
who discriminates. 

Discriminatory ( dis-krim ' in-a-to-ri ), a. 
Discriminative. 

Discriminoust (dis-krim'in-us), a. Hazard- 
ous; critical; decisive. 

Any kind of spitting of blood imports .n very di.r- 
criffintous state. Harvey. 

Discrown (dis-krounO, v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and croiru. j To deprive of a crown. 

The chief 

Seems royal still, though with her head discrowned, 
Byron. 

Discubitory (dis-kuT)i-to-ri), a. [L.L. discu- 
hitorius, h’om L. discumbo, to lie down, re- 
cline — dis, and cuho, to lie down or lean.] 
Leaning ; inclining ;fitted to a leaning posture, 
Disculpate (dis-kuTpiit), v.t. pret & pp. 
disculpated; ppr. disculpating. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and L, ciilpare, to blame, from culpa, 
a fault] To free fx'om blame or fault; to 
exculpate; to excuse. 

How hast thou escaped from above? thou hast 
corrupted thy guards, and their lives shall aiuswer it. 
My poverty, said the peasant calmly, will disculpate 
them. Horace Walpole, 

Discnlpation (dis-kul-pa'shon), n. Excul- 
pation. 

Disculpatory (dis-kuTpa-to-ri), a. Tending 
to e^fciilpate, 

Discnmbency (dis-kum'ben-si), n. [L. dis- 
eumhens, ppr of discumho. See DISCIIBI- 
TORY.] The act of leaning at meat, accord- 
ing to the manner of the ancients. [Eare.] 

The Greeks and Romans used the custom of dis- 
cumPency at meals. Sir T. Browne. 

Discumber (dis-kum'h6r), v. t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and cumber. ] To imburdeii; to throw 
off anything cumbersome; to disengage from 
any troublesome weight or impetliment; to 
disencumber. ‘ His limbs dmumher’d of the 
clinging vest.’ Dope. [Eare or obsolete.] 
Discuret (dis-kuP), n.t. [Contr. from O.iE, 
discouere for discover.] To discover; to 
I reveal. * The plain truth imto me discure. ’ 
Lydgate. 

Disenrrentt (dis-kui‘'rent), a. [Prefix dis, 

! neg., and curimt] Hot current. 
Discursion (dis-lcer'shon), n. [L, disciirro, 
to run different ways— apart, and curro, 
to run.] 1. A miming or rambling about.— 

2. Eambling or desultory talk; expatiation. 

Because the word discourse is commonly taken for 
the coherence and consequence of words, 1 will, to 
avoid equivocation, call it discursio^i, Hoi/lfes. 

3. The act of discoursing or reasoning. 
Coleridge. 

Discursistt (dis-kbrs'ist), n. [See DisouR- 
SION.] A disimter. 

Great discursists wore apt . , . to dispute the 
prince's resolution and stir up the people. 

L. Addison, 

Discursive (dis-k6rs'iv), a. [Er, discursif, 
from li. discursus. See DlscotrRSE.j 1. Pass- 
ing raiiidly from one subject to another; 
desultory; rambling; digressional. 

Into these notices tve have allowed our- 
selves to enter. DeQtmicey, 

% Argumentative; reasoning; proceeding 
regularly from premises to consequences; 
rational Sometimes written DiseoMvmve. 

Whence the .soul 

Reason receives; and reason is her being, 
Disatrsive or intuitive. Milton. 

Discursively (dis-kCrs'iv-li), adv. Argumen- 
tatively; in the form of reasoning or argu- 
ment. 

Discursiveness (dis-k6rs'iv-nes), n. Eange 
or gradation of argument. 

Discursory (;dis-kCr^sb-ri), a. Having the 
nature of discourse or reason ; rational ; 
argumentative, [Rare.] 

Here your Majesty will find . . . positive theology 
with polemical, textual with discuivory. Bp. Hall. 

Discursus (dis-kCrs'ua), n. [L. ] Ratiocina- 
tion; argumentation; discourse. 

Discus (dis'kuB), n, [L. See DisH and Disc.] 

1. A quoit; a piece of iron, coppery or stone, 
to be thrown in play, used by the ancients. 
See cut Discobolus.— 2. A disc (which see). 


fly Er. to?i; , ng, 


TH, f7ien; th, f/iin; 


Discuss (dis-kUB'Xr. f. [L. discutio, discussum, 
to shiiku or .strike asunder, lu’eak up, scat- 
ter, dissipate- /ffs, asunder, and qnatio, to 
shake, strike, drive.] 1. Th shake or strike 
asunder; to break up; to disperse; to scatter; 
to dissolve; to repel ; as, to dismiss ti tuinoiu’. 
‘Apomade. . , of virtue to dAwass pimples.’ 
JRambler. 

Consider the threefold effect of Jupiter’s trisulk, 
to burn, disettss, and terebrate. Sit‘ T. Browne. 

2. t To shake off; to put away. 

All regard of shame she had ffjjriv/.rr. Spenser. 

3. To debate ; to agitate liy argument; 
to clear of olijectioiis and difficulties, 
with a view to find or illustrate truth; to 
sift; to examine by di,sputation; to venti- 
late; to reason on, for tlie inirpose of sepa- 
rating truth from falsehood. 

We might dHcuss the Nortliern sin, 

Which made a selfish war liegin. Tennyson. 

4. f To speak; to declare; to explain. 

Ih'scuss unto me; art thou officer, 

Or art thou base, common, and popular? Ska^, 
Discuss the same in. French to him. Shale. 

5. To make an end of, by eating or drinking; 
to consume; as, to discuss a fowl; to dismss 
a bottle of wine. [Collo q. ]— 6. In Scots law, 
(a) to do diligence against a principal 
debtor, under any obligation, before pro- 
ceeding against his cautioner or cautioners, 
in a case where the pai'ties were not bound 
jointly and severally. (6) To sne an heir 
for any debt due by his micestor, in respect 
of the particular subject inlierited, before 
proceeding against any of the other lieirs; 
also, -to do diligence against an heir who 
has been burdened with a special debt, be- 
fore insisting against the heir-at-law. 

Discussable (dis-kus'a-bl), a. That may be 
discussed, debated, or reasoned about. J. 

S. Mill. 

Discusser (dis-lms'^Sr), VI. One who discusses; 
one who sifts or examines. 

Discussion (dis-ku'shon), n. i. The act or 
process of discussing, breaking up, or re- 
solving; dispersion, as of a tumour, coagu- 
lated matter, and the like.— 2. Debate; dis- 
cpiisition; the agitation of a point or subject 
with a vie'w to elicit truth; the treating of 
a subject by argument to clear it of diffi- 
culties and separate truth from falsehood. 

The authority of law and the security of property 
were found to be compatible with a liberty of discus- 
sion and of individual action never before known. 

Macaulay . , 

3. In Scots law, a technical term signifying 
the doing diligence against a principal 
debtor in a cautionary obligation before 
proceeding against the cautioners, or against 
an heir for a debt due by his ancestor in re- 
spect of the subject to which he has suc- 
ceeded before proceeding against the other 
heirs, Arc. See Discuss, 6. 

Discussional (dis-ku’shon-al), Of or per- 
taining to discussion. JSdm.B,ev. 
Dlscussive (dis-kusHv), a. i: Having the 
power to discuss, resolve, or .disperse tum- 
ours or coagulated matter.— 2, Having the 
power to settle orliring to a conclusion; de- 
terminative; decisive. ■■■ Unless the spirit of 
God comes in. by its undeniable witness to 
silence all its objections, and to resolve all 
its doubts by a kind of peremptory and dis- 
cimive voice.’ Hopkins. 

Discussive (dis-kus’iv), n. A medicine that 
discusses; a discutient. 

Disentient (dis-ku'shent), a. [L. discutiens, 
ppv. ot discutio. See Discuss.] Discussing; 
dispersing morbid matter. 

Discutient (dis-ku'shent), n. A medieine or , 
application which disperses a tumour or any 
coagulated fluid in the body. 

Disdain (dis-dan'), v.t. [O.Er. desdaigner; 
Er. dklaigner; It, disdegnare, from L. dis, 
priv,, and dignm', to deem woidhy, from 
worthy. See Deign.] To think 
unworthy; to deem woithless; to consider 
to be unworthy of notice, care, regard, 
esteem, or unworthy of one’s character; to 
scorn; to contemn; to reject as unworthy 
of one’s self; as, the man of elevated mind- 
disdains a mean action; Goliath disdamed 
David. 

Whose fathers I would have disdained to set with 
the dogs of my Hock. Job .xxx. i. 

'Tis great, ’tis manly, to disdain disguise. Young. 

Disdain (dis-diin'), vX To be filled with 
scorn, anger, or impatience; to be indig- 
nant. ' 

Ajax, deprived of Achilles's armour, whicl) he 
hoped from t)ie suffrage of the Greeks, disdains; 
and, growing impatient of the injury, rageth and runs : 
mad. ‘B.yonsah. 

Disdain (dis-danO, n. 1. A feeling of con- 


w, wig; wh, tcTdg; zh, azure.— See EeY. ■ 
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tempt, mtufilefl with aversion, ablioiTence, 
or iiifUgimtion; the looldng iinything 
as heiieath one; eoiitempt;^scora.^ 
haiii-liLmess. opmion aiitt disdmti. bfiafc. 

Faj^e. 


hawglitiiiess, opmioa {iiicl 
How my is fwoved witlj jtist djscfain. 


You soDipit to prove iiow I could love, 

And my disdam vs my reply. jean 

2 t State of heiiig despised ; the state of 
feeling oiie^a self disgraced; igtiommy; dis- 
grace. 


t That which is worthy of disdain. ' Most 
loathsome, filthy, foul, and full of vile difs- 
dain ’ Spemer.—SYi^, Scorn, scornfuliie.ss, 
contempt, arrogance, haughtiness, pride, 
superciliousness. . j 

Disdained (dis-diindO.fJ. and <1. 1. Despised; 
cmitcmned; scorned,— 2. t Disclamful. 

Revenge the jeering and disdaiud contempt 
Of tliisi proud king. S/ia/j. 

Disdainfixl (dis-daiiTnl), a. Full of or ex- 
pressing disdain; contemptuous; scornful; 
haughty; indignant; as, disdainful soul; a 
(imuiiiful look. ‘A disdahiful smile.' 
Gray. , 

From the.se 

Turning to an equal good. Akeusids. 

Disdaillfully(dis-dan'ful-li), adw. Contemp- 
tuously; with acorn; in a haughty manner. 
Disdainfulness (dis-danTul-nes). «. Con- 
tempt; eonteinptuousness; haughty .scorn. 
Disdaining (dis-dan'ing), n. Contempt; 
scorn. 

Say her disdainings justly must be grac’d 

With name of chast. Donne, 

Disdainous,t Disdeinonst (dis-dan'us), a. 
Disdainful. Chaucer. 

Disdainouslyt (dis-dan'tis-li), adv. Disdain- 
fully. Bale. 

Dlsdiapason (dis'di-a*piV'zon), n. [See DiA- 
ihVSON.] In music. Si compound concord in 
the quadruple ratio of 4 : 1 or 8:2. 

Disease (diz-ezO, n. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
ease.] l.f Lack or absence of ease; pain; 
uneasiness; distress; trouble; trial; disconi- 
■■■■ fort..:. 

AH that night they past in great disease 
Till that the morning, bringing early light 
To guide men’s labours, brought them also ease. 

Spenser. 

: Five days we do allot thee, for provision 
i To shield thee from diseases of the world, 

2. Any morbid state of the body generally, 
or of any particular organ or piart of the 
body; the cause of pain or uneasiness; dis- 
temper; malady; sickness; disorder; any 
state of a living body in which the natural 
functions of the oi’gans are iiiternipted or 
disturbed, either by defective or preter- 
natural action, without a disruption of 
parts by violence, which is called a wound. 
Diseases may be local, constituticnal, sjie- 
ciftc, idiopathic, symptomatic or symi.)a- 
tlietic, periodical, acute, chronic, sporadic, 
epidemic, endemic, intercurrent, contagious 
or infectious, congenital, hereditary, ac- 
quired, sthenic, asthenic. The word is also 
applied to the disorders of other animals, as 
well as to those of man; and to any de- 
rangement of the vegetative functions of 
plants. 

The shafts of disease shoot across our patli in such 
a variety of courses, that the atmosphere of human 
life is darkened by their number, and the escape of 
an individual becomes almost niiraculou.s. 

Bnckntinster. 

3. Any disorder, or depraved condition or 
element, moral, mental, social, political, 

An’t please you, it is the disease xd not listening, 
the malady of not marking, that I am troubled 
•withal. Shak. 

Though all afflictions are evils in themselves, yet 
they are good for us, because they discover to ug our 
: disease and tend to our cure. Tiihtson. 

The instability, injustice, and confusion introduced 
into the public councils have, in truth, been the 
mortal dtseases under which popular governments 
have everywhere perished, Madison. 

SYN. Distemper, ailment, malady, disorder, 
sickness, illness, indisposition, complaint, 
Intlrmity. 

Disease t (diz-ezO, v.t To pain; to make 
, uneasy; to distress. 

, His double burden did him sore disease. Spenser. 

Though great light be insufferable to the eyes, yet 
the highest degree of darkness does not at all dis^ 
ease^ them, Loeke. 

Diseased (diz-ezd'), p. and a. l.t 111 at ease. 

Would on her own palfrey him have eased, 

For pitty of his dame whom she saw so diseased. 

2. Having the vital functions clemngSTnf- 


footed or iimioted witli disease; disordered; 
deranged; distempered; sick. 

He was diseased in body and mind. Macaulay. 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions. Shak. 

Diseasedness (diz-ez'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being diseased; a morbid state; sickness. 
Biseaseful ( diz- ez'fpi ), a. 1 . Abo-unding 
with disease; proilucing disease; as, a dis- 
easeful climate.— 2. Occasioning uneasiness; 
troublesome. Bacon. 

Diseasefulness (diz-ez'fiil-nes), n. state of 
being diseaseful; trouble; trial. Sir F, Si(d' 
my. 

Diseasement (diz-ez'ment), n. Dueasiness; 
inconvenience. 

Disedge (dis-ej'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
edge,] Tt) deprive of an edge; to blunt; to 
make dull. [Hare.] 

Served a little to disedge 
The sharpness of the pain about her heart. 

Tennyson. 

Disedify t (dis-ed'i-fi), v. t. [Prefix dis, neg. , 
and emfy. ] To fail of edifying. Warhuyton, 
Diseinliark (dis-ein-bhrk'), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and emharlc,.] To land; to debark; to 
remove from on board a ship to the land; to 
put on sliore: applied particularly to the 
landing of troops and munitions of war; as, 
the general disembarked the troops at stm- 
rise. 

Go to the bay and disembark my coffers. Shak. 

DiseniTbark: (dis-eni-barkO; v. i. To Ian cl ; to 
debark; to quit a ship for residence or ac- 
tion on shore. 

There is a report current to the effect that the next 
division will not disembark at Malta. 

IF. //. Jinssell. 

Disembarkation (dis-em'b{irk-a"sIion), w. 
The act of disembarking. 

Disembarlmient ( dis- em - bark 'ment), w. 
Tlie act of disembarking. 

Disembarrass (dis-em-ba'ras), ut [Prefix 
dis, priv., and embarras.s.] To free from 
embarrassment or perplexity; to clear; to 
extricate. 

■We have disembaj'rassed it of all the intricacy 
which arose from the dilferent forms of declension, 
of which the Romans had no fewer than five, Blair. 

Disembarrassment (dis-em-ba'ras-ment), 
n. The act of extricating from perplexity. 
Disembay (dis-em-baO, u. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and embay.] To navigate clear out of a bay. 
Disembellisb (dis-em-bel'ish), v.t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and embellish.] To deprive of 
embellishment. Carlyle. 

Disembitter (dis-om-bit'ter), v. t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and embitter.] To free from bit- 
terness; to clear from acrimony; to render 
sweet or pleasant. 

Encourage such innocent amusements as may dis- 
embiiter the minds of men. Addison. 

Disembodied ( dis-em-bo'did ), a. 1. Di- 
vested of the body. 

How shall I know thee in the sphere that keeps 
The spirits of the dead? Bryant. 

2. Discharged from military incorporation. 
Disembodiinent ( dis - em - bo ' di - merit ), n. 

1. The act of disembodying.— -2. The condi- 
tion of being disembodied. 

Disembody ( dia-em-bo''di ), v. t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and embody.] 1. To divest of body; 
to free from flesh.— 2. To dischar^’e from 
military incorporation; as, the militia was 
disembodied. 

Disembogue (dis-em-bog'), iJ.t pret. <fc pp. 
disembogued; ppr. disemboguing. [Prefix 
dis, and emhogue. See Embogue. ] To pour 
out or discharge at the mouth, as a stream; 
to vent; to dischai’ge into the ocean or a 
lake. ' 

RolIing’'down the steep Tirnavus raves, 

And through nine channels disembogues his waves. 

Addison. 

Disembogue (dis-em-bogO, u.z. 1. To flow 
out, as at the mouth; to become dischai’ged; 
to gain a vent; as, innmnerable rivers dis- 
embogue into the ocean. 

Volcanoes bellow ere they disembogue. Young. 

2. jVawf. to pass across, or out of the mouth 
of a river, gulf, or bay, as a ship. 

Disemboguement (dis-em-bog'ment), w. 
Disehai’ge of waters into the ocean or a 
lake. 

Disembosom (dis-em-bfi'zum), v.t [Prefix 
(Us, priv., and embosom.] To separate from 
the bosom. 

Umnjui’d from our praise can 'He escape, 

Who, disembosom'd from the Father, hows 
The heaven of heavens, to kiss the distant earth. 

. Young. 

Disembowel (dis-em-boiriel), u.f. pret. & 
pp. disembowelled; ppr. disembowelling. 
[Prefix dfa, priv., mxd embowel.} 1. To de- 
prive of the bowels or of parts analogous to 


the bowels; to eviscerate. — 2. To take or 
draw from the bowels, as the web of a spider. 
* Disembowelled web,’ Fhilips. 
Disembowered ( dis-em-bou'^rd ), a. Pte- 
moved from a bower, or deprived of a 
bower. 

Disembrangle t (dis-em-brang’^gl), v, t {2)is, 
priv., em tov en, verb-forming prefix, and 
brangle ] To free from litigation; to free 
from dispute, squabbling, and quarrelling. 

I'or God’s sake disembrangle these matters, that 
I may be at ease to mind my own affairs. 

Bp. Berkeley. 

Disembroil ( dis-em-broiF ), u. t. [Prefix dis, 
priv. , and embrtnl ] To cli.sentangle; to free 
from perplexity; to extricate from confu- 
sion. Addison. 

Disemploy (dis-em-plof), v.t [Prefix dis, 
neg., and employ.] To throw out of em- 
ployment; to relieve or dismiss from busi- 
ness. 

If personal defailance be thought reasonable to dis- 
employ the whole calling, then neither clergy nor 
laity should ever serve a prince. }fer. Taylor. 

Disenable (dis-en-a'bl), v. t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and To deprive of power, natural 

or moral; to disable; to deprive of ability or 
means. 

The sight of it may damp me and disenable me to 
speak. State Trials. 

Disenamoured (dis-en-anyerd), p. and a. 
[Prefix dis, priv., and e^iamoured.} Freed 
from the bonds of love. ‘Don Quixote dis- 
enamo^ired of Dulcinea del Toboso,’ Skei- 
to-n. 

Disenchaut (dis-en-cliant'), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv. , and enchant] To free from enchant- 
ment ; to deliver fj'om the power of charms 
or siiells; to free from fascination or delu- 
sion. 

Haste to thy work; a noble stroke or two 
Ends all the charms, and disenchants tho grove. 

Dryden. 

Disenchanter (dis-en-chant'6r), w. He who 
or that which disenchants. 
Disenebantmeut (dis-en-chant'ment), n. 
Act of disenchanting, or state of being dis- 
enchanted. 

DiseUCliaTm(dis-en-charmO, r,f. [Prefix dis, 
jjriv., en, verb-forming prefix, and eharm.] 
To free from incantation; to di.senchant. 

Fear of sin liad disencharnied him, and caused him 
to take care lest he lose the substance out of greedi- 
ness to possess the shadow. yer. Taylor. 

Dlseucrese,t n. [Dfs-, priv., and O.E. en- 
crese, E. increase.] Diminution. Chaucer. 
Disencresejt u/i. [BT.] To decrease. Clusu- 
cer. 

Disencumber (dis-en-kum^ber), v.t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and encumber.] To free from en- 
cumbrance; to deliver from clogs and im- 
pediments; to disbm’den; as, to disenemm 
ber troops of their baggage; to disencumber 
the mind of its cares and griefs; to disen- 
cumber the estate of debt. 

Ere dim night had disencumbered Heaven. 

Milton. 

1 have disencumbered myself from rhyme, 

Dryden. 

Diseucuiubrance (dis-en-kumbrans), n. 
Freedom or deliverance from encumbrance 
or anything burdensome or troublesome; 
release from debt; as, the disencumbrance 
of an estate. 

Disendow (dis-eu-dou'), 'W-f. [Prefix dis, 
neg., and endow.] To deprive of an endow- 
ment or endo’vvments, as a church or other 
institution. 

Disendowment (dis-en-dou'ment), «. The 
act of depriving or divesting of an endow- 
ment or endowments. 

Disenfranchise (dis-en-fran'chiz), v. t. [Pre- 
fix tfw, priv., and evfrancime.] To deprive 
of privileges or rights; to disfranchise. 
Disenfranchisement ( dis - en - fran ' chiz - 
ment), n. The act of disenfranchising; dis- 
franchisement. 

Disengage (dis-en-gaf), v.t pret. & pp. dis- 
engaged; ppr. disengaging. [Prefix priv., 
and engage.] 1. To separate, as a substance 
from anything with which it is in union; to 
free; to loose; to liberate; as, to disengage a 
metal from extraneous substances. 

Caloric and light must be disengaged during the 
process. Lavoisier. 

2, To separate from that to which one ad- 
heres or is attached; as, to disengage a man 
from a party.— 8. To disentangle; to extri- 
cate; to clear from impediments, difficulties, 
or perxdexities; as, to disengage one from 
broils or controversies.— 4. To detach; to 
withdraw; to weau; as, to disengage the 
heart or affections from early pursuits.— 

6, To free from anything that commands 
the mind or employs the attention; as, to 
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dhmfffiijn the mind from study; to dii^engwje 
one’s* seif from Inisiness.—O. To release or 
libcirate from a promise or obligation; to sot 
free by tiissolviiig an engagement; as, the 
men who were enlisted are now disAenrfttiicd; 
the lady who had promised to give her hand 
in marriage is discngaged.~^6Y^. To separate, 
liberate, free, loose, extricate, clear, disen- 
tangle, detach, withdraw, wean. 

Disengage (dis-en-gajO, uf. To withdraw 
one’s self; to set one’s self free; to withdraw 
one’s aifeetions; to release one’s self from 
any engagement. ‘To disengage from the 
world. ' Jeremy Collier, 

From a friencr.s grave how soon we cU'senffiii^s, 
Vouns'. 

Disengaged (dis-en-gajdO, v* and a. 1. Se- 
parated; detached; set free; released; dis- 
joined; disentangled. — 2. Vacant; being at 
leisure; not particularly occupied; not hav- 
ing the attention confined to a particular 
object.— 3. Expressive of freedom from care 
or attention; easy. 

Eversahing hesays mu.st be in a free and di'sm- 
gnged nianileir. Spectator, 

Disengagedness (dis-en-gaj'ed-nes), n. 

1, The quality or state of being disengaged; 
freedom from connection; disjunction, — 

2. Freedom from care or attention. 
Disengagement(dis-en-gaj'ment), n. i. The 

act or process of disengaging or setting free ; 
separation; extrication. 

It is easy to render this diseng’ntgemeni of caloric 
and light evident to the senses. Lavoisier. 

2. The state of being disengaged or set free. 

The disen.gagement of the spirit is to be studied 
and intended. Montagu, 

3. Liberation or release from obligation. — 

4. Freedom from engrossing occupation; 
vacancy; leisure. 

^ Disengagement is absolutely necessary to enjoy- 
inent. Bp. Butter. 

.Diseimoble (dis-en-nb1bl), 'W.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and ennoble,'] To deprive of title or of 
that which ennobles; to render ignoble; to 
degrade. 

An umvortby behaviour degrades and disennoMes 
a man in tlie eye of the world; Guardian. 

Bisenroll, Disenrol (dis-en-rolO, v.t [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and enrol.] To erase from a 
roll or list. 

Disensanityt<dis-en-san'i-ti),?i. [Prefix dfs, 
jnlv., en, in, and stinifi/.] Insanity; folly. 

What tediosity and disensanity 

Is here among yoii? Beau. Sr Ft, 

Disensiavet (dis-en-slavO, v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and endmm.] To free from bondage. 

Tliey e.vpected such an one as should disenstave 
them from the Roman yoke. South, 

-Disentangle (cUs^en-tang'gl), r.t [Prefix 
dis, priv., and entmigle.] 1. To unravel; to 
untwist; to loose, separate, or disconnect 
from being interwoven or united without 
order; as, to disentangle net-work; to 
entangle a skein of yam. — 2. To free; to 
extricate from perplexity; to disengage from 
complications; to set free; to sepaVate; as, 
to disentangle one’s self from business, from 
political aft'airs, or from the cares and temp- 
tations of life. ‘To disentangle truth from 
error.' D. Steimrt.—'&YiS. To unravel, un- 
twist, loosen, extricate, disembarrass, disem- 
broil, clear, disengage, separate. 
Disentanglement (dis-en-tang'gl-ment), n. 
Act of disentangling; freedom from diffi- 
culty. 

Disenter (dis-en-ter'), v, t. Same as Disinter, 

, Disenthrall (dis-en-thraf ), v. t. [Prefix dis, 
priv. ,and enthrall, ] To liberate from slavery, 
bondage, or servitude; to free or rescue from 
oppression. 

In straits and in distress 

Thou didst me disenthrall. Milton, 

; Disenthralment (dis-en-thrfipment), n. 
Liberation from bondage ; emancipation from 
slavery. 

. Disenthronet (dis - en-thronO, [Prefix 
dk, priv., and enthrone.] To dethrone; to 
depose from sovereign authority. 

To disenthrane the King of Heaven 
We war, Milton. 

Disentitle (dis-en-tftl) v,t. [Prefix dis^ priv., 
and entitU.] To deprive of title or claim, 
[Bare.] 

Every ordinary offence does not disentitle a son to 
the iove of his father. South. 

Disentomb (dis-en-tom'), 'o.t, [Prefix dfs, 
priv., and entonib,] To take out of a tomb; 
to disinter. 

Disentrail, Disentraylet (dis-en'tral), uf. 
[Prefix dis, priv,, and entrail,] To deprive 
of the entrails or bowels; to disembowel ; 
to draw forth. 


All the while the blood 

Adowne their sides like little rivers stremed, 

Spenser, 

Disentrance (ilis-en-tran.s'), v. t. [ Prefix dis, 
priv., and eriiranoe.] awaken from a 
trance or from deep sleep; to arouse from a 
reverie; to free from a delusion. 

Raipho, by this time disentranc’d. 

Upon his bum himself advanced, Hudibras. 

Disentwine (dis-en-twin'), u.i. [Prefix 
priv., and entioine.] To free from the state 
of being twined or twisted; to untwine; to 
untwist. Shelley. 

Disert (dis-6rt0, a. [L, disertus, eloquent, 
from dis, and sero, to connect.] Eloquent. 
[Bare.] 

Disesperaunce,t n. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
Fr. esperance, hope.] Despair. 

Send me such penance 
As liketh thee, but from me dtsesperaioice. 

Chaucer. 

Disespotise t (dis-es-poiiz'), 'od. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and espouse.] To separate after es- 
pousal or plighted faith; to divorce. 

Rage 

OfTurnusfojr ILav mla disespoused, Milton. 
Disestablish (dis-es-tab''lish), uf. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and establish.] 1. To remove from 
establishment; to cause to cease to be esta- 
blished; specifically, to withdraw, as a 
church, from its connection with the state. 
2.t To unsettle; to break up. 
Disestablishment (dis-es-tablish-meut), n. 
The act of depriving, or the condition of 
being dejirived, of the position and prm- 
leges of an established body; specifically, 
the act of withdrawing a church from its 
connection with the state. 

The earnest and active attention of the Society is 
directed to procure not only the repeal of the Blas- 
phemy laws, ‘as a special matter affecting its mem- 
bers,’ and the disestablishment and disendowment of 
all State Churche.s, but also the redistribution of real 
and personal property, the regulation of wages, and 
the abolition of the House of Lords. Sat. JZev. 

Disesteem (dis-es-tera'), [Prefix (ffs,neg., 
mid esteem,] Want of esteem; slight dislike; 
disregard. 

They go on in opposition to general disesieem. 

Tatler. 

Disesteem (dis-es-temO, v. t. i. To dislike in 
a moderate degree; to consider with disre- 
gard, disapproliation, dislike, or .slight con- 
tempt; to slight. 

But if tins sacred gift you disesteem. Denham, 

2.t To bring into disrepute or disfavour; to 
lower in esteem or estimation ; to detract 
from the worth of. 

What fables have you vexed, what truth redeemed, 
Antiquities searched, opinions 

B. gionson. 

Disestimationt (dis-esTi-ma"shon), n. Dis- 
esteem; bad repute. 

Three kinds of contempt ; disesiimation, disap- 
pointment, calumny, Bp. Beynolds, 

Disexerciset (dis-eks'er-siz), v. t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and exercise.] To deprive of exercise; 
to cease to use. ‘ liy disexercising our abili- 
ties.’ Milton. 

Disfaucy t (dis-fan'si), v. t. [Prefix dis, neg. , 
and/rwicy.] Not to fancy; not to be pleased 
with; to dislike. 

Those are titles that every man will apply as he 
lists, the one to himself and his adherents, the other 
to all others that he disfancies, Hammond, 

Disfasliioii+ (dis-fa^shon), 'o.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and fashion.] To put out of fashion 
or shape; to disfigure. ‘It (gluttony) . . . 
disfashioneth the body.’ Sir T. More. 
Disfavour (dis-fa'vSr), n. [Prefix dis, neg,, 
and favour . ] 1. Dislixe ; slight displeasure ; 
discountenance; unfavourable regard; dis- 
esteem; as, the conduet of the minister in- 
curred the disfavour of his sovereign. 

Those same misdeeds have raised an energetic 
sentiment of against its ally, Gladstone. 

2. A state of unacoeptableness; a state in 
which one is not esteemed or favoured, or 
not patronized, promoted, or befriended; 
as, to be in disfavour at court.— 3. An ill or 
disobliging act ; an unkindness; as, no gen- 
erous man will do a disfavour to the mean- 
est of Ms species. I 

He might dispense favours and i 

Clarendon. \ 

~~-To speak, insinuate, dx., in disfavour of 
a person, to speak, insinuate, <fec,, to his dis- 
advantage, and with the view of putting him 
out of favour; to speak, insinuate, &o,, un- 
favourably of him. 

Those enemies of Joseph to her a thou- 
sand things i« A/j Fielding. 

Disfavour (dis-fiVv^r), ut To discounte- 
nance; to withdraw or withhold from one 
favour, friendship, or support; to check 


or oppose by disapprobation. * Countenanced 
or dkfavmred according as tlioy obey.’ 
Swift . 

Disfavourable (dis-f{Vv6r-a-bl), a. Unfa- 
vourable. ‘Fortune dia/ayoi/m&fe.’ Stow. 
Disfavourably (dis-fa’ver-a-bli), adv. Un- 
favourably. Mountague. 

Disfavourer (dis-fii’veu’-^r), n. One wfiio 
discountenances. 

Disfeature (dis-fc'tfir), v.t pret. & pp. dis- 
featured; ppr. disfeaturing. [Prefix dis, 
priv. , and feature. ] To deprive of features; 
to disfigure. 

Disfiguration (dis-fi'giir-a'"shon), n. [See 
DisI'Toure.] 1. The act of disfigiiriiig or 
marring external form; defacement,— 2. The 
state of being disfigured; disfigurement; de- 
formity. 

Disfigure (dis-fi'gur), v.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
figured; ppr. disfiguring. [Prefix dis-, priv., 
and figure.] To change to a worse form; to 
mar tlie external figure of ; to impair the 
shape or form of; to injure the beautyj 
symmetry, or excellence of; to deface; to 
deform. ‘ Disfiguring not God’s likeness but 
their own.’ Milton.—^Y'Si. To deface, de- 
form, mar, injure. 

Disfiguret (dis-fi'gur), n. Deformity. Chau- 
cer. 

Disfiguremeiit(dis-fl'gur-ment),?i. l.Theact 
of disfiguring or state of being disfigured; 
change of external form to the worse. 

‘ Their foul disfigurement. * Milton. —2. That 
which disfigures. 

Uncommon expressions . . . are a disjigurement 
rather than any embellishment of discourse, Hume. 

Disfigurer (dis-fl‘gur-c*r), n. One who dis- 
figures. 

Disflesh (dis-flesM), v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and jlesh.] To deprive of fiesh; to render 
less obese. Skelton. 

Disforest (dis-fo'i‘est), u.t. Same asD&q/- 
forest. 

Disfranchise (dis-fran'chTz),-y.t. pret, pp. 
disfranchised; ppr. disfranchising. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and franchise.] To deprive of the 
rights and privileges of a free citizen; to 
deprive of chartered rights and immunities; 
to deprive of any franchise, as of the right 
of voting in elections, <&:c. 
Disfranchisement (rtis-fran^diiz-ment), n. 
The act of disfranchising, or state of lieing 
disfranchised; deprivation of the privileges 
of a free citizen, or of some particular im- 
munity. 

Disfriarf (dis-M'6r), v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
aud/Vw.] To dejiose from being a friar; 
to divest of the office and piuvileges of a 
friar; to unfrock. Sir T. More. 

Disfiirnish (dis-feriniah), v.t [Prefix dU, 
priv., and furnish.] To deprive of furni- 
ture; to strip of apparatus, habiliments, or 
equipage; to divest. 

I am a thing obscure, of 

All merit. : Massinger. 

Disgaget (dis-gaj'), v.t [Prefix priv., 
and tja/jc.] To free, relieve, or release v 
from pledge or pawn; to redeem. 

He taketh those who had liever lay to gage and 
pawn their goods, and remain under the burden of 
usury, than to sell up all and themselves at 

once. Holland. 

Disgallantt (dis-gaFlant), y. i. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and gallant.] To strip or divest of 
gallantry or courage. 

Sir, let not this discountenance or disgallant you 
a whit; you must not sink under the first disaster, 

B, Jo7tSQn. 

Disgarland t (dis-gariland), v. t [Prefix dfs, 
priv,, and gaidand.] To divest of a garland. 
Forsake thy pipe, a sceptre take to thee, 

Thy locks Drummond. 

Disgarnish (dis-garMish), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and ^rarnis/i.] l. To divest of garni- 
ture or orii.aments. ‘Not dkgarnished nor 
unprovided of the same.’ Bp. Hall.— 2. To 
deprive of a garrison, guns, and military 
apparatus; to degamish. 

Disgarrison (dis-gaM-son), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv. , and garrison. ] To deprive of a garri- 
son. ■ 

Bisgavel (dis-ga'vel), n. t pret. & pp, dis- 
gavelled; ppr. disgavelUng. [See .Gavel- 
kind.] In law, to take away the tenure of 
gavel-ldnd from; said of lands. 

Disgestt (dis-jesF), y. To digest. Bacon. 
Disgestioht (dis-jest'yon), n. Digestion. 
Bacoii. 

Disglorify (dis-gl6'ri-fi), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., aim ^Jon/y.] To deprive of glory; to 
treat with indignity. [Very rare.] 

So Dagon shall be magnified, and God, 

Besides whom is no God, compar’d with idols, 

Shall be disglorified, blasphem’d, and had in scorn. 

Milton. 
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Bisglory + (ais-yiu Vi). 


[Prefix 

au't fiepriviition of glory; dis- 
liunour, ‘ To the of Clod’H name. 

Nmikhrof-ifre. 

I>iSgorge(d{H'y’orj'),f. t. prct. &rp. ihi^yorged; 
im\\ disqonjiii<j, [O.!'"!’. to vomit; 

i'T. drqmwr, torjiear— L.rfw, froin.andfirorf/e, 
the throat. 8ee CJOUGJl. ] 1. To eject or 
discharge from, or as frum> tlio stomach, 
throat, or laofith; to vomit; to discharge; 
to give iir». "J’o see his hearing breast 
(Ikjforge- the briny <lruught.’ Dryden. 
TIuMleap-drav.’ing barks do there 

Their warlike fraughtage. S/tal\ 

2. ’J’o throw out with violence; to discharge 
violently; as, volcanoes dkgorge streams of 
burning lava, ashes, and stones. 

Four infernal rivers, tliat du\t,rayge 
Into the hiirniiig lake tlieir baleful streams. 

Milion. 

3. To yield, as Avhat has been taken wrong- 

fully; to give up; to suiTonder; as, to disgorge , 
his ill-gotten gains. I 

Disgorgement (flis-gorj'ment), n. The act 
of disgorging, ‘hoathsonie disgm'gemmts 
of their wicked biaspheniies.’ /ip. Hall. 
Disgospelt (dis-gos'pel), v. i. [Prolix tfis.priv. , 
ana gospel] To be inconsistent with the 
precepts or doetiiiies of the gospel; to per- 
vert or abuse the gospel. Milton. 

Disgrace (ilis-grasO. '»'• [Prefix dis, pri%^, 
and grace. ] 1, A state of being out of favour; 
disfavour; disesteem; as, the minister re- 
tired from court in disgrace. —% State of 
ignominy; dishonour; shame. 

Tliese old pheasant lords, 

Who had mildew’d in their thousands, doing nothing 
Since Egbert— why, the greater their rf’jJgrnfe’.' 

Tenjiysou. 

3. Pause of shame; as, every vice is a dis- 
grace to a rational being. 

And is it not a foul dis.frace 

To lose the boltsprit at thy face? Baytmrd. 

4, t Want of grace of person; physical de- 
fonnity:— 

Their faces 

Most foule and fiUhie were, their garments yet, 

Being all rag’d and tatter’d, their 

Did inucii the more augment. Spenser. 

6. t Act of unkindness. 

The interchange continually of favours and dis- 
: jg^’mes. Bacon. 

Syn, Disfavour, disesteem, opprobrium, re- 
proach. discredit, disparagement, ignominy, 
dishonour, shame, infamy. 

Disgrace (dis-grasO,r.f. pret.&pp.fZwpmecd; 
jjpr. disgracing. 1. To put out of favoiu'; 
to dismiss with dishonour, ‘ Matterers of 
the tfist/raficf/mimster. ’ Macavlay.-—2. To 
treat ignominiously; to do disfavour to; to 
bring shame or reproach on; to sink in 
esteem or estimation; to dishonour. 

Shall heap witli honours him they now dis^-race. 

Pope. 

. His ignorance him. yohnson. 

B. t To revile; to upbraid; to heap reproaches 
upon. 

Tlie goddess wroth ’gan foully her disfrrace. 

Spenser. 

Syn. To degrade, humiliate, Immble, dis- 
parage, defame, dishonour. 
DisgracefulCdis-grasTul), Shameful; re- 
prnacMul; dishonourable; procuring sliame; 

: sinking reputation. 

To retire behind their chariots was as little dis- 
i^ctceful xhant Tis it is now to alight from one’s horse 
in a battle. Pope. 

Disgracefully (dis-grasT\il-li), adv. In a 
disgraceful manner; with disgrace; as, the 
troops fled dlispracc/uZZjy, 

The senate have cast you forth disgracefully. 

^ B. yonson. 

SYN. Shamefully, ignominiously, dishoiioui’- 
ably, basely, vilely. 

Disgracefittaess (dis-gras'ful-nes), %. Ig- 
/ nommy; shamefulness. 

Disgracer (dis-grns'er), n. One who or that 
which disgraces, or exposes to disgrace; one 
who or that which brings into disgrace, 
shame, or contempt 

Disgracioust (dis-gra'shusj, a. [Prefix dis, 
neg„andf/mcjozts.] Ungracious; unpleasing. 

J If I be so disgraciom in your sight.' Shale. 
Disgracivet (dis-gras'iv), a. Tending to 
dii^race. ‘ Every disgracive ivord which he 
hears is spol^^^ 

Disgradation (dis-gra-da'shon), n. In Scots 
taw, degradation; deposition; specifically, 
the stripping of a person of a dignity or de- 
gree of honour, and taking away the title, 
badge, and privileges thereof. 

Disgradet (dis-grad'), v.t To degrade. 
Foxe. 

Bisgregatet (dis^gre-gat), 'tf.f. [L. disgrego, 
msgregatum, to separate— dis, asunder, and 


grex, gregis, a fiock.3 To separate; to dis- 
perse." ■ ■ ' . - T 

Disguise (dis-gi?/)* PP- disguised; 

ppr. dkgnismg. [O.Fr. desguiser, to coun- 
terfeit or put a false coat or gloss on; Er. 
dkjuiser—in'Qfki dis, and pw.ise, way, fancy, 
manner. See GuiSK. ] 1. To conceal the 
guise or appearance of by an unusual habit 
or mask. 

BunjMnwas forced xo disguise himself as a wag- 
goner. Macaulay. 

2. fi’o hide liy a counterfeit appearance; to 
cloalc by a false show’, by false language, or 
an artificial manner; as, to disguise anger, 
sentiments, or intentions. 

They agree in another respect, as well ns in style. 
All are either ruins, or friigments disginsed by resto- 
ration. Rusliin, 

3. To disfigure; to alter the form of. 

They saw the faces, which too well they knew, 
Though then disguised in death. Dryden. 

4. To change in manners or behaviour hy 
the use of spirituous liquor; to intoxicate. 

I have just left the right worshipful, and his myr- 
midons, about a sneaker of five g.'illons; the whole 
magistracy was pretty well disguised before I gave 
them the slip. Speciator. 

It is most absurdly said of any man that he is dis- 
guised in liquor; for, on the contrary, most jnen are 
disgui.sed by sobriety, . . . and it is when they are 
drinking that men display themselves in their com- 
ple.\ion‘ of character, De Quincey. 

— Gmceal, Hide, Disguise, Secrete. See 
nnder Conceal, 

Disguise (dis-giz'), n. 1. A counterfeit habit; 
a dress intended to conceal the person who 
wears it; as, by the laws of England persons 
doing unlawful acts in disguise are subjected 
to heavy penalties, and in some cases de- 
clared felons.— 2. A false appearance; a 
counterfeit show; artificial or assumed lan- 
guage or appearance intended to deceive; 
as, a treaclieroiis design is often concealed 
under the disguise of great candour. 

Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise. Pope. 

3. Change of manners and behaviour by 
drink; intoxication. [Colloq.] 

You see we’ve burnt our cheeks; and mine own 
tongue 

Splits what it speaks ; the wild disguise hath almost 
Antickt us. S/iak. 

4. t A masque; an interlude. ‘(He) that 
made disguises for the king’s sons.’ B. Jon- 
son. 

0. what a ma.sk was there, what a disguise I Milion. 

Dis^isedly (dis-giz'ecl-li), adv, With dis- 
guise. 

Disguisedness (dis-glz'ed-nes), 7i. The state 
of being disguised. Bp. Hall [Rare. ] 
Disguisementt (dis-giz'ment), n. Act of 
disguising; dress of concealment; false ap- 
pearance. Spenser. 

Disgniser (dis-giz'er), 7i. 1, One who con- 
ceals another by a disguise; a disfigurer, 
‘Death’s a gveat disguiser," Shafc.~2. One 
who assumes a disguise. ‘You are a very 
dexterous disguiser.’ Swift. 

Disguising (dis-giz‘ing), n. l. The act of 
giving a false appearance.— 2. Theatrical 
mummery or masking. 

At such a time 

As Christmas, when disguisittg is o’ foot. B. yonson. 
Disgust (dis-giisU), n. [O.Fr. desgoust; Fr. 
dvgmlt, fromL. dis, priv., midgustus, taste.] 

1. Disrelish; distaste; aversion to the taste 
of food or drink; an unpleasant sensation ex- 
cited in the organs of taste by something 
disagreeable, and when extreme producing 
loathing or nausea, ~2. Eepuguance to any- 
thing offensive or loathsome; unpleasant 
sensation in the mind excited by something 
offensive in the manners, conduct, language, 
or opinions of others; dislike or aversion 
arising from satiety, disappointment, and 
the like. 

In a vulgar hack-writer such oddities would have 
excited only disgitsi. Macaulay. 

Ryn. Aversion, distaste, disrelish, loathing, 
repugnance, dislike. 

Disgust (dis-gusU), v.t. 1. To excite aver- 
sion in the stomach of; to offend the taste of. 

2. To displease; to offend the mind or moral 
taste of: with at or with, formerly with from; 
as, to be disgusted at foppery or 'wfiA vulgar 
manners. 

^What disgusts me having anything to do 
with this race of answer-jobbers is, that tliey nave no 
sort of conscience. S-tvift. 

3. t To taste with dislike; to feel a distaste 
for; to have an aversion to; to disrelish. 

By oar own fickleness, and inconstancy, disgust- 
ing the deliverance now it is come, which we so 
earnestly desired before it came; rJfip. Tilloison, 

Disgustful (dis-gustTiU), a. Offensive to the 
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taste; nauseous; exciting aversion in the 
natural or moral ta.ste. 

The crooked, curving up by instinct taught, 

In imitation of things, y. Baillie. 

Disgustfulness (dis-gust'ful-nes), n. State 
of being disgustful. 

Disgustingly (dis-gust'ing-li), adv. In a 
manner such as to give disgust. 

Dish, (dish), [A. Sax. disc, a plate, trd>le, 
dish; like B. disch, G. tisch, a table, 
from L, discus, Gr. disicos, a quoit or fiat 
circle of stone, wood, or metal, hence, a 
trencher, a clisli. See Desk, Disc.] i. A 
broad open vessel made of various materi- 
als, used for serving up meat and various 
kinds of food at the’table. It is sometime.^ 
used for a deej) hollow vessel for liquors. — 
2, The meat or provisions served in a disli; 
lienee, any particular kind of food; as, a 
dish of veal or venison; a cold dish; a 
W’arm dish; a delicious dish.~o. In mining, 
a trough in which ore is measured, aliout 
28 inches long, 4 deep, and 6* wide.— 
4. Ill (tgri. a hollow place in a field in which 
water lies. — 5. The state of being concave 
or like a dish; concavity; as, the'dM of a 
wheel. 

Dish (dish), v. i. To be concave or have 
a form resembling that of a dish; said of 
wheels; as, this wheel dishes \evy much. 
(See Dish, 

Dish (ilish), v.t 1. To put in a dish; as, the* 
meat is all dished and ready for the table. 

For conspiracy 

I know not how it tastes; though it be dish'd 
For me to try. Shah. * 

2. Ill mech. to make concave. A carriage 
wheel is said to be disked when the spokes, 
are inclined to the nave, so that the wheel 
is concave on one side, or of the form of a 
dish, while tlie other side, which is placed 
next tlie carriage, is convex.— /’'o disk out, 
to form coves by wooden rib,s.— 3. To fms- 
trate or disappoint; to render useless; to> 
damage; to ruin; to cheat. “To dish the 
Whigs.’ Lord Derby. 

Where’s Brummell ? Dished. Byron. 

DishaMlitate (dis-ha-biTi-tat), ii.t [Prefix: 
dis, priv., and hahilitaie.} To disqualify; to 
disentitle, 

Dishahilitation (dis-ha-biTit-iV^shon), n. 
Disqualification: a term used by old Scots 
law authorities to signify the eorruption of 
blood consequent upon a conviction for- 
treason. 

Dishabille (dis^a-bil), «. An undres.s; des- 
liabille (which see). 

We have a kind of sketch of dress, if I may so call 
it, among us, called a dishalnlie; everytliing is- 
thrown oil with a loose and careless air. Guaniian. 

Dishabit t (dis-hab’it), v. t [Prefix d is, priv. , 
and habit iov inhabit] To drive from a; 
habitation; to dislodge. 

Tho.se stone.s . . . from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dishabited, Shak, 

Dishable.t tiL. [L. dis, priv., and hahle, an- 
old form of E, able.] 1. To disable.— 2. To > 
disparage. 

She oft him blamed . . . ■a.ruXbim dishabled. 

Spenser. 

Disharmonious (dis-har-moTii-us), a. [Pre- 
fix d-is, neg., and/i«iino?i.foia9.] Incongruous; 
inharmonious. 

Disharmony (dis-har'mo-ni), n. [Prefix dis, 
neg., and mrinony.] Want of harmony;, 
discord; incongruity. 

A disharmony in the different impulses that con- 
stitute it (our nature). Coleridge. 

Dishaunt (dis-hanf), ikt [Prefix dis, priv., 
and haunt] To cease to haunt; to cease to 
frequent. 

Dish-catch (dish'kach), n. A rack for- 
dishes, 

Dish-Cloth, Dish-clout (dishfidotli, dish'- 
kloiit), n. A cloth used for washing and 
wiping dishes. 

Dishearten (dis-hart'n),i;. t [Prefix dw.priv. , 
and hearten.] To discourage; to deprive of 
courage; to depress the spirits of; to deject; 
to impress with fear; as, it is weakness to 
he disheartened by sniall obstacles. — SYN. 
To dispirit, discourage, depress, deject, de- 
ter, temfy. 

Bisheirt (dis-ar^, n.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and heir, to inlierii] To debar from in- 
heriting. 

Dishelm (dis-helmO> n.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and helm, helmet^ To divest of a helmet. 

When .she saw me lying stark, : 
Dishelm'd and mute, and niotionle.ssly pale. 

Tennyson. • 

Disherison t (dis-he'ri-son), n. [See Dis- 
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n EEIT- 1 Tile act of (lisinlientiiig or cutting 


off fiwi inhentaiiee. 

Mmwa one here is born to a fair estate, and is 
stripped of it, wiietlier by the ,ju?t lizsherz'stui of Ins 
father, or else by tiui power or circumvention of nn 
adversarv or by his own inisti-overmneut and tin- 
thriftiness. 

Dislxerit (dis-heMt), v.t. [Tr, lUshenter, to 
disinherit— for dis, prit^, and her iter, to 
inherit. See Inherit, Heik.] To disinherit; 
to cut oif from the possession or enjoyment 
of an inheritance. Southey. 

Disheritance (dis-heTit-ans). n. The act 
of disheriting or state of being disinherited. 
Beau, ib FI. 

Disheritor (dis-heTit-er), n. One wlio puts 
another out of his inheritance. 

Dishevel (di-she'vel), v.t pret. & pp. dishe- 
velled; pjiv. diskeveUing. [O.'Fr.descheveler, 
Fv. d.eoheveler, to put the hair out of order — 
des for dis, pri v. , and 0. Fr. chevel, Fr. cheueu, 
hair, from L. cajnllus, the hair of the head.] 
To spread tlie locks or tresses of loosely and 
negligently; to suffer to hang negligently 
and uncomhed : said of the hair, and used 
chiefly in the iiassive participle. 

Mourning' matromS with dishevelled hair. Dryde/i, 

Dishevel (di".she'vel), v.i To be spread or 
to hang’ in disorder. 

Their hair, curling, dishenels about their .shoulders. 

Sir T. Herheri, 

Dishevele,t pp. [Tr.] Dishevelled. Chau- 
cer. 

Dishful (dish'fiil), n. As much as a dish 
will hold. 

Dishonest (dis-on^est), a. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and honest, D- honestus, honourable.] 

1. Void of honesty; destitute of probity, in- 
tegrity, or good hiith; faithless; fraudu- 
lent; knavish; having or exercising a dispo- 
sition to deceive, cheat, and defraud : applied 
to persons; as, a dishonest man.— 2. .Pro- 
ceeding from fraud or marked by it; fraudu- 
lent; knavish; as, a dishonest transaction.— 
3- Disgraced; dishonoured: from the sense 
pi the Latin | 

Dishonest with lopped arms the youth appears. 

Dryden, 

4, Disgraceful; ignominious: a .Latinism. 
Ingloi'ious triumphs, and dishonest scars. Po^e, 

6. ITnchaste; lewd. 

I hope it is no dishonest desire, to desire to be a 
woman of tlie world (that is to be married). Shah, 

Syn. Ihifaithfiil, faithless, fraudulent, knav- 
ish, perttdious. 

Dishonest t (dis-on'est), v.t To disgrace; 
to dishonoiu’. 

I will no longer dishonest my house. Chapman. 

Dishonestly (dis-on'est-li), adv. 1. In a dis- 
honest maimer ; without good faith, pro- 
bity, or integrity; with fraudulent views; 
knavishly.— 2. Lewdly; unchastely. 

She that livedi dishonestly is her father’s heaviness. 

Ecclus x.\ii. 4. 

3. Dishonourably; ignominiously. 'Dis- 
honestly slain. ’ Sir T. Elyot 

Dishonesty (dis-on'est-i), n. 1, Want of 
probity or integrity in principle; faithless- 
ness; a disposition to cheat or defraud, or 
to deceive and betray: applied to persons. — 

2. Violation of trust or of justice; fraud; 
treachery ; any deviation from probity or 
integrity: applied to acts.— 3. Unchastity; 
incontinence; lewdness. 

Heaven be my witness ... if you suspect me of 
any duhonesty. Shak, 

4. Deceit; wickedness; shame. 2 Cor. iv. 2. 
Dishonorary (dis-orVe-ra-ri), a. Bringing 

dishonour on; tending to disgrace; lessen- 
ing reputation. 

Dishonour (dis-onAr;, w. [Prefix tfis, priv., 
and /i 02 ^o^/.r.] Want of honour; reproach; 
disgrace; shame; anything dishonourable. 

It was not meet for us to see the king’s dishonour. 

Ezra iv. 14. 

Dishonour (dis-on^6r), ut 1. To disgrace; 
to bring reproach or shame on; to stain the 
character of; to lessen in reputation; as, the 
impunity of the crimes of great men dis- 
honor's the administration of the laws. 
Nothing . . . that may dishonour 
/ Our law or stain my vow of Nazarite. Milton. 

2. To treat with indignity. 

Justice, sweet prince, agaimst that woman there. 
That hath abused and dishonoured me. Shdk. 

3. To violate the chastity of;/ to debauch.— 

4. To refuse or decline to accept or pay; as, 
to dishonour a bill of exchange.— 5. To de- 
prive of, or as of, ornament. ‘His scalp 
... dishonour'd quite of hair.* Dryden. 
Syn. To disgrace, shame, degrade, violate, 
debauch, pollute. 

Dishonourable (dis-on'er-a-bl), a. l. Shame- 


ful; reproachful; ba.se; vile; bringing shame 
oil ; staining the cluiraeter and lessening 
reputation; as, every act of meanness and 
every vice is dishortmiraI)le.---'2. Destitute of 
honour; unhonoured; as, a dwhonourahle 
man, 

\Ve petty men . . . find ourselves dislumvnrabls 
graves. Shak. 

3. In a state of neglect or dise.steem. 

He that is honoured in povertjN how much more in 
riches, and he that is dishonourable in riches, how 
mucli more in poverty, Ecclus s. 31. 

Dishonourableness (dis-oiVer-a-bl-nes), n. 
Quality of being dishonoiu’alile. 
Dishonourably {dis-au''er-a-ljli), adv. Re- 
proachfully; in a dishonourable manner. 
Dishonourer (dis-on'er-er), n. One who 
dishonours. 

Dishorn (dis-liorn'), v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and horn.] To deprive of horns. Sha/c. 
The dishorning of cattle, though declared 
illegal in .England, as being a cruel opera- 
•fcion, is legal in Scotlantl avid Ireland. 
Dishorse (dis-hors'), V. t. To dismount from 
horseback; to unliorse. 

Then each, dhthorsed and drawing, lash’d at each. 

yennysoH. 

Dishumour (dis-u'm6r), n. [Prefix dis-, priv., 
and /m-mour.] Peevishness; ill humour. 
Spectator. 

Dishumour t (dis-iFmdr), v.t To put out 
of humour. B. Jonson. 

Dish-washer (dish'woah-er), n. 1. One who 
washes dislies.— 2, A provincial name of the 
pied wagtail. 

Dish-water ( dish 'wa- ter), n. Water in 
which dishes are washed. 

Disillusionize (dis-il-liVzhon-iz), v. t Prefix 
dis, priv., and illusion.] To free from illu- 
sion; to disenchant. 

Disimpark (dis-iiii-piirkO, v.t [^Prefix dis, 
priv., and impark.] To free from the 
barriers of a park; to free from restraints 
or seclusion. [Rare.] 

Disimprove (dis-im-provO, v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and To render worse. 

Those unprofitable and hurtful branches which 
load the tree and the fruit, ^er, Taylor. ■, 

Disimprove (dis-im-prfiv^), v.L To grow 
worse. 

Disimprovement (dis-im-prbv'ment), n. 
Reduction from a better to a worse state: 
the contrary to improvement or melioration. 
‘An utter neglect and disimprovement of 
the earth.’ No^n'is. [Eai’e.] 
Disincarcerate (dis-iu-kai''se-rrit),'U.t. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and imareerate.] To liberate 
from prison; to set free from confinement. 
[Rare.] 

Disinclination (dis-in'klin-{i'''shon), n. [Pre- 
fix dfs, neg., and inclmation.] Want of in- 
clination; want of propensity, desire, or 
alTection; slight dislike; aversion; expressing 
less than hate. 

Disappointment gave him a disinclination to the 
fair sex, Arbutlmot. 

Syn. Unwillingness, dislike, aversion, repug- 
nance. 

Disincline (dis-in-klinO, v.t [Prefix dfs, 
priv., and incline.] To excite dislike or 
slight aversion; to make disaffected or un- 
■vvining; to alienate from; as, his timidity 
disinclined him from such an arduous en- 
terprise. 

The tendency of such maxims is to disincline the 
government to any violent change in its policy. 

Brou^fhatn. 

Disinclose (clis-iu-kloz'), u.t. [Prefix dis, 
neg., and inclose.] To free from inclosiu’e; 
to throw open wiiat has been inclosed; to 
dispark. 

Disincorporatet (dis-in-kor'po-rat), a. Dis- 
united from a body or society. 
Disincorporate (dis-in-kor'po-rat), v.t [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and incorponite.] 1. To 
deprive of corporate powers; to disunite, 
as that wliicli is a corporate body or an 
established society.— 2. To detach or sepa- 
rate from a corporation or society. 
Disineorporation ( dis-in-koripo-ra^shon ), 
n. Deprivation of the rights and privileges 
of a corporation; detachment or separation 
from a corporation or society. 

Disinfect (dis-in-fekt'), f. [Prefix df.?, neg., 
md infeety To cleanse from infection; to 
purify from contagious matter. 

Disinfectant (dis-in-fekt'ant), n. An agent 
for destrojdng the power or means of pro- 
pagating diseases which spread by infection 
or contagion; anything that purifies the air 
from noxious matters or removes odours or 
hurtful organic substances from the ground, 
water, &c. Tlie more common disinfectants 
are chlorine, bromine, sulphurous acid, nit- 


rou.s acid, chloride of lime, carl jolic acid, &c. 
As disinfectants, ammonia, campluu’, musk, 
and volaiile oils are of doubtful efficacy; 
they, for the most part, merely disguise 
odours by substituting a more pleasant and 
powerful smell for an unpleasant one. 
Disiafectipn (dis-in-fek'shou), n. Pui'iflca- 
tion from infecting matter. 

Bisingemuty (dis-in'je-nu^T-ti), a fPrefix 
dis, neg, , and ingmmUy. ] Disingeiiuousness; 
unfairhess ; want of caiidoiir. 

A habit of ill nature and dzsingenuity necessary to 
their alTairs. Clarendon. 

Disingemiotis (dis-in-jeUTi-us), a. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and ingemimus.’] 1. Not ingenu- 
ous; not open, frank, and candid; meanly 
artful; illiberal: applied to persons. 

Persons entirely disingemwus who do not lielieve 
the opinions they defend. Ifitme. 

2. Not open or high-toned; imbecoming true 
honour and dignity; as, disingenuous con- 
duct; disingenuous schemes.— Syn. Unfair, 
uncaudid, insincere, hollow, crafty, sly, cun- 
ning. 

Disingenuously (dis-iii-jen^u-us-li), ado. In 
a disingenuous manner; unfairly; not openly 
and candidly; with secret management. 
Bisingenuousness (dis-in-jen'u-us-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being disingenuous; 
unfairness; want of candour; low craft; as, 
the disingeiiuousness of a man or of his 
mind or conduct. 

The disingermousziess of embracing a professton 
to which their own hearts Iiave an inward reluctance. 

Dr. H. More. 

Blsmbabitedt (dis-iu-hab'it-ed), p. and a. 
[Prefix dis, priv. , and inhaMted.] Deprived 
of inhabitants. 

Exceeding rough mountains . . . utterly disin- 
and' void of people. HacMuyt. 

Disinherisoix (dis-in-he'ri-son), n. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and inherit] 1. The act of cutting 
off from hereditary succession ; the act of 
disinheriting.— 2. The state of being disin- 
herited. 

Disinherit (dis-in-he'rit), v. t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and inherit] To cut off from heredi- 
tary right; to deprive of an inheritance; to 
prevent, as an heii*, from coming into pos- 
session of any property or right wliieh by 
law or custom would devolve on him in the 
conrse of descent; as, a father sometimes 
disinherits his children by will; in England, 
the crown is descendible to the eldest son, 
who cannot be disinherited by the will of 
the parent. 

Disinheritance (dis-in-he'rit-ans), n. 1 . Act 
of disinheriting.— 2. State of being disin- 
herited. 

Disinhume (dis-in-hum'), r.f. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and iu/mme.] To disinter. [Rare.] 
Disintegrable (dis-in'te-gra-bl), a. [See Dis- 
integrate.] That may be separated into 
particles; capable of disintegration. 

ArgillO'Calcite is readily disintegrable by exposure 
to the atmosphere. Kir'toan. 

Disintegrate (dis-in'te-gi’at), v.t [L. dw, 
priv., and integro, integratum, to renew, to 
make sound or whole, from integer, entire, 
whole.] To separate the component par- 
ticles of; to reduce to powder or to frag- 
ments; as, rooks are dmntegrated by frost, 
rain, and other atmospheric influences. 
Disintegration (di8-inTe-gra"shon), n. The 
act of separating the component pai’ticles 
of a substance, as distinguished from de- 
composition or the separation of its ele- 
ments. Specifically, in geoL the wearing 
down of rocks, cliiefly resulting from the 
slow action of frosts, rains, and other atmo- 
spheric influences. 

Disinter (dis-in-t^ri), v.t pret, & pp. dmw- 
teired; ppr. disinterring. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and inter.] 1. To take out of a grave or out 
of the earth; as, to disinter a dead body that 
is buried.-~2. To take out, as from a grave; 
to bring from obscurity into view. [Rare. ] 
Thephilosopher . . . may be concealed in a plebeian, 
which a jaroper education might have disinterred, 
Addison. 

Disinteressed (dis^inTer-est), a. Same as 
Disinterested. 

Disinteressmentt (dis-in^t6r-es-ment), n. 
Disinterestedness; impartiality. 

Disinterest t (dis-in'ter-est), n. [Prefix dis, 
neg., and interest] 1. What is contrary to 
the interest or advantage ; disadvantage; 
injm’y. 

They ought to separate from her {Church of Rome), 
that there be no prejudice done to my true church, 
nor to thy kingdom. Dr. H, More. 

2. Indifference to profit; want of regard to 
private advantage. 

Disinterest t (dis-in'ter-est), v.t. To disen- 
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gii^e from private iiitereBt or pei’sonal acl- 

courtesy . , . itian 

Bisinterested fdls-iii'fc6r-eat-e.l), a h Un- 
iaterestefl; iiidilferent; free from self-mter- 
est; having no personal interest or private 
advantage in a question or affair. 

Hvery ttua patriot is Wkately, 

2, Not influenced or dictated by private ad- 
vantage: as, a dUinUrcsted decision. A 
Tiure tribute of disinterested reverence for 
extraordinary virtue.* Un- 

biased, impartial, amiiterested, indifferejit, 
generous , unselfish, magnanimous. 
Disinterestedly (dis-m'ter-est-ed-li), adv. 
In a disinteiusted manner. 
Disinterestedness (dis-in'ter-est-ea-nes), n 
'I’liC! state or quality of having no personal 
interest or private advantage in a question 
or event ; freedom from bias or prejudice, 
on account of private interest; unselfish- 
ness; generosity. 

That perfect iizstnterestedmss^Xid self-devotion of 
which man seems to be incapable, but -which is some- 
times found in woman. Macaiday, 

Dislntereatingt (dis-in'ter'est-mg), a. Un- 
interesting. ‘bong quotations of dmnUr- 
passages.’ Warhurton. 
Disinterment {dis-in-t6rinient), n. Tlte act 
of disinterring or taking out of the earth or 
the grave : eidhumation. 

DismthraU (dis-in-thral'), w.t. [Prefix dis% 
priv., and To disenthrall (which 

see). 

-Disinthralmeiit (dis-in-thrjal'ment), n. Dis- 
enthralment (which see). 

Disiiitxicate (dis-in'tri-kat), n. t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and intricate.] To free h-om intri- 
cacy; to disentangle- 

It is therefore necessary to Wsi^ify’/caife the ques- 
tion, by relieving it of these tvvo errors, bad in them- 
selves, but worse in the confusion wiiich they occa- 
sion. ‘ Sir JF. Hmniltoft. 

Disinure (dis-in-ur’), v,t [Pi’eflx dis, priv., 
and mure.] To deprive of familiarity or 
custom; to render unfamiliar or unaccus- 
tomed. Milton. 

DisinvalMity (tlis-in-va-lid''i-ti), u [Pre- 
fix dis, inteiis., and invalidity.] Invalidity, 
Mowitaau. 

I)isinvestiture(dis-in-vesUi-tth’), n. [Prefix 
dais, priv,, and The act of de- 

priving of investiture. 

Disinvitet (dis-in-vito, n. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and invite. ] To recall an mvitatlon. 
DisDxvoive (dis-in-volv'), v. t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and imotve.J To uncover; to unfold 
or unroll; to disentangle. 

Disjaslrit (dis-jas'Mt), p. and a. [A corrup- 
tion of O.E. and Sc. disjected, ModE. de- 
jected.] Jaded; decayed; worn out. [Scotch.] 

In the morning after the coronation I found, myself 
in a very disjaskit state, being both sore in lith and 
limb, and worn out in my mind witli the great fiitigue 
I had undergone. GaB. 

Bisjectiont (dis-jek'shon), [L. disjicio, 
disjeotum, to throw asimder, to scatter, from 
dis, asundeiv and jaeio, to throw.] Act of 
overthrowing or dissipating. ‘ The sudden 
disjeciion of Pharaoh's host. ’ Dp. Horsley. 
Disjoin (dis-join'), v. t. [Prefix dis, neg. , and 
join.] To part; to disunite; to separate: to 
sunder. 

! That marriage, therefore, God himself 

, Milton. 

Syn. To disunite, separate, sever, detach, 
dissever, sunder. 

Disjoin <dis-join'), v.i. To be separated; to 
part, . 

IHsJoint (dia-JoinU), [Prefix dis, neg., 
and joint] 1. To separate the joints of; to 
separate, as parts united by joints; to put 
out of joint; to force out of its socket; to 
dislocate; as, to disjoint the limbs; to dfg- 
yoint bones; to disjoint a fowl in carving. — 

2, To separate at junctiu’es; to break at the 
part where things are united; to break in 
pieces ; as, disjointed columns ; to disjoint 
an edifice; the disjomted parts of a ship. — 

3- To break the natural order and rela- 
tions of; to put out of order; to derange. 

, Were- it possible for any power to add to it ever so 
little, it ^yo^Ui at once overstep its bounds; the equi- 
librium would be disturbed; the framework of affairs 
yfm[^h&disJoi7tied. Suckle. 

DisjoiEt (dis-jointO, To fall in pieces. 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds 
suffer,- ' - 

Ere we will eat our mealin fear. Shak, 

Disjointt (dis-joinU), d. Disjomted. ‘Dis- 
joint and out of frame. ’ Bhdk. 

Disjoint t (dis-joint'), n, A difficult situa- 
tion. 

But sith 1 see I stand in swiche disjoint, 

I wol answere you shortly to the point, Chaucer. 


Disjointed (di.'5-joinUed), a. 1. Unconnected; 
incoherent; as, a disjointed discourse. 

The constancy of your wit was not wont to bring 
forth such disjointed Sir P. Sidney. 

2. Out of joint; out of order or sorts; ill- 
joined together. 

Melancholy books 

WJiich make you laugli that .my one should weep 
In tins disjointed life, for one wrong move, 

E, B. Browning'. 

Disjototedness (dis-joint'ed-ues), n. State 
of being disjointed, 

Disjoiatly (dis-joint'li), adv. In a divided 
state, 

DisjudicatiOE t (dis-juTli-ka'^shon), n. [See 
DlJuniCATE.] Judgment; determination. 
Disjunct (dis-jungkV), a. [L. disjwmtm, 

pp. of disju7igo—dis, and jxmgo, to join.] 
l.f Disjoined; separated. Glanville.—%. In 
ent07n. a term applied to an insect whose 
head, thorax, and abdomen are separated 
by a deep incision.-— tetrachords, 
in mimic, tetrachords having such a relation 
to each other that the lowest interval of the 
upper is one note above the highest interval 
of the other. 

Disjunction (dis-jungk'shon), n. [L. dis- 
jmictio.] 1. The act of disjoining j disunion; 
separation; a parting. ‘ The disjunction of 
the body and the soul.' South.— 2. In logic, 
a disjunctive proposition. [Rare.] 

One side or other of the following disjunction is 
true, ’ Paley. 

Disjunctive (dis-jungk'tiv), a. 1, Tending 
to disjoin; sepai’ating; disjoining. —2. In- 
capable of union, [Rare.] 

Atoms of that disjunctive nature as not to be 
united in a sufficient number to make a visible mass. 

Grew. 

3, In gimn. marking separation or opposi- 
tion; a term applied to a word or particle 
which unites sentences or the parts of dis- 
course in construction, but disjoins the 
sense; .as, I love him, or 1 fear him; I neither 
love him no?* fear him.— 4. In logic, a term 
applied to a proposition in wliich the parts 
are opposed to each other by means of dis- 
junctives ; as, it is either day or night; a 
term applied to a syllogism in which the 
major proposition is disjunctive; as, the 
earth moves in a circle or an ellipsis; but it 
does not move in a circle, therefore it moves 
in an ellipsis.— 5. In music, pertaining to 
disjunct tetrachords; as, a disjunctive in- 
terval. 

Disjunctive (dis-jnngk'tiv), n. 1. In gram. 
a word that disjoins, as or, nor, neither.— 
2, In logic, a disjunctive proposition. 
Disjunctively (dis-jimgk'tiv-li), adv. In a 
disjimctive manner; separately. 
Disjuncture (dis-jungk'tur), n. 1. The act 
of disjointing or separating joints; the act 
of putting out of joint; dislocation, ‘ Bruises, 
disjmictures, and brokenness of bones.’ 
Goodioin.—2. Separation; disunion, Wotton. 
Disjune, Dejune (dis-jbn', de-jonO»«. C^ee 
Dejeuneb.] Breakfast. [Scotcli.] 

Did, I not tell you, Mysie, that It was my especial 
pleasure on this occasion to have everything m the 
precise order w^herein it was upon that famous morn- 
ing when his most sacred Majesty partook of his 
disjune at Tillietudleni. Sir IV. Scott. 

Disk^?!. See Disc. 

Diskindness (dis-klnd'nes), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and Hndness.] 1. Want of kindness; 
unkindness; want of affection.— 2. Hi turn; 
injury; detriment. [Rare.] 

The discourse is so far from doing vayy diskindness 
to the cause, that it does it a real service. 

Woodward. 

Disladet (dis-ladO, v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , and 
toefd.] To unlade. Heyivood. 

Disladyt (dis-la^di), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and lady.] To deprive of the reputation or 
position of a lady. B. Jonson. 

Dislealt (dis-le^al), a. [ITefix dis, priv., and 
leal.] Perfidious; treacherous; disloyal. 
DfJ/eo:// knight, whose coward corage chose 
To wreake itselfe on beast all innocent. SJettser. 

Disllkable (dis-lik'a-hl), a. Worthy of being 
disliked; displeasing; distasteful. 

One dislikes to see a man and poet reduced to 
proclaim on the streets such tidings; but, on the 
whole, as matters go, that is not the most dislikable. 

Carlyle. 

Dislike (dis-likO, [Prefix dis, priv., and 
like,] 1. Disapprobation; disinclination; dis- 
pleasure; aversion; a moderate degree of 
hatred. ‘ Of their doings great dislike de- 
clared.’ MZtou. 

You discover not only your dislike of another, but 
of himself. Addison.- 

Our likings and are founded rather upon 

humour and fancy than upon reason. L' Estrange. 

2.t Discord; disagreement. 


A murmur rose 

That showed among the Christian peers, 

Fairfax. 

Syn. Disapprobation, di.sinclinatioii, dis- 
pleasure, disrelish, distuste, aversion, anti- 
pathy, repugnance, disgust. 

Dislike (dis-lilU), v.t. luet. & pp. disliked; 
ppr. disliking. 1. To disapprove of ; to i‘e- 
gard with .some aversion or displeasure; to 
disrelish; as, we dislike proceedings which 
we deem wrong; we dislike persons of evil 
habits; we dislike whatever gives us pain; 
we dislike certain dishes.— 2. To displease. 
‘I'll do't ; but it dislikes 3,t To 
express disapprobation of. never heard 
any soldier dislike it. ’ Shak. 

Dislikeful t (dis-lik'fi|l), a. Tull of dislike; 
disaffected; disagreeable. " HisUkeful'gamQ.* 
Spemsey. 

Dislikelihood (dis-lik'li-hqd), a [Prefix dis, 
neg. , and likelihood.] Want of likelihood; 
improbability. Sir W. Scott. 

Disliken (dis-likn), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and liken.] To make unlike; to disguise. 
[Rare.] 

Muffle your face, 

Dismantle you; and, as you can, 

The truth of your own seeming. Shak. 

Dislikenessf (di.s-lik'nes), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and likeness.] Unlikeness; want of 
resemblance; dissimilitude. Locke. 
Disliker (dis-lik'6r), n. One vyho disapproves 
or disrelishes. 

Dislimb (dis-limO, v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , and 
limb.] To tear the limbs from. 

Dislimn (dis-lim'), v.t: [Prefix dis, priv,, 
and limn.] To destroy the outlines of : 
obliterate; to efface; to cause to vanish. 

That which is now a horse, even with a thought, 

The rack disltmns, and makes it indistinct.* Shak. 

Dlsiink (dis-lingkO, v.t. [Prefix dfs, priv., 
and link.] To unlink; to disjoin; to sepa- 
rate. 


There a group of girl-S 
In circle waited, whom the electric shock 
Disltnk'd witli shrieks and laughter. Tennyson. 

Dislivet (dis-liv'), y.t [Prefix priv., and 
live.] To deprive of life. ‘ Telemaclms dis- 
lived Amphimedon.' Chapman. 

Dislocate (disTo-kat), v.t. pret. & i)p. dislo- 
cated; ppr. dislocating, [Prefix priv, 
and locate.] To displace; to put out of its 
proper place; particularly, to put out of 
|oint; to disjoint; to move, as a bone, from 
its socket, cavity, or place of articulation. 

The strata on all sides of the globe were di.'^located, 
and their situation varied. IVoodwa^-d. 

The archbishop’s see, dislocated or out of joint for 
a time, was by the hands of his holiness set right 
again. Fuller. 

Dislocate (dis'lo-kat), a. Dislocated. Mont- 
gomemj. 

Dislocation (dis-ld-kiTshon), n. 1. Tlie act 
of moving from its proper place; jiarticu- 
larly, the act of removing or forcing a bone 
from its socket; luxation. When disloca- 
tion takes place as the result of violence it 
is called pidmitive or accidental; and when 
it happens as a consequence of disease, 
which has destroyed the textoes forming 
the joint, it is called consecutive or spon- 
taneous. A simple dislocation is one un- 
attended by a wound communicating inter- 
nally with the joint and externally with the 
air; andac£)OT/??OMnddia^oe«£io?iisonewhich 
is attended by such a wound. —2. The state 
of being displaced, or of being out of joint; 
disorder or derangement of parts. 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor king in Israel; 
Oirly infinite jumble and mess and dislocation. 

Clough. 

3. Ingeol. the displacement of parts of rocks, 
or portions of strata, fi-om the situations 
which they originally occupied: usually ap- 
plied to faults (which see). 

Dislodge (dis-lo JO, v.t prei. &pp.dislod.ged; 
ppr. dislodgmg. (Prefix dis, priv., and lodge.] 

1, To remove or drive from a lodge or place 
of rest; to diive from the ifiaee where a thing 
naturally rests or inhabits. 

The shelbfish which are resident in the depths, live 
and die there, and are never or removed 

by storms, nor cast upon the shore. Woodward. 

2. To drive from any place of hiding or de- 
fence, or from any station; as, to dislodge 
the enemy from their quarters, from a hill 
or wall.~3. To remove to other quarters, 
as an army. 

The Volscians ate and Marcius gone. 

' Shak. :■ 

Dislodge (dis-loj'), v.i. To go from a place 
of rest. 

Though there is no violence used to drive out an 
inhabitant, yet bad accommodations will make him 
dislodge t South. 

Dislodgraent (dis-Ioj’ment), n. The act of 
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or state of being dislodged; dis- 
Iilaeement; removal. 

Bislogistic (dis-lo-jis'tik), a. Erroneous 
spelling of dyslogistic (which see). 
Bisloignt (dis-loin'), v.t fPrefix dis, asun- 
der, ami Fr. elfji<jner, to remove.] To re- 
move to a distance. 

Low looking dales, ciis/oi^n’d from common gaze. 

Spenser. 

Disloyal (dis-loi'al), a. [Prefix dis, neg., 
and loyiil.l 1. Not true to alleginnce; false 
to a sovereign; faithless; as, a disloyal sub- 
ject, —2. False; perfidious; treacherous. ‘A 
false disloyal knave,’ Shale .— Not true to 
the marriage bed; false in love. *TUe lady 
is disloyal.’ Shale. —i. Not constant. ‘Dis- 
loyal love.’ Spanser. — Syn. Faithless, false, 
treacherous, perfidious, dishonest, incon- 
stant. 

Disloyally (dis-loM-li), adv. In a disloyal 
manner; with violation of faith or duty to a 
sovereign; faithlessly; perfidiously. 
Disloyalty (dis-loi'al-ti), n. l. Want of 
fidelity to a sovereign; violation of allegiance 
or duty to a prince or sovereign authority. 

2. Want of fidelity in love. ‘ Disloyalty to 
the king’s bed.’ Spectator. 

Dismail, t Dismayl t (dis-maP), v. t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and mail.} To divest of a coat of 
mail; to cleave off a coat of mail. 

Their mightie strokes their haberjeons dtstnayld, 
And naked made each others manly spalles. 

Spenser. 

Dismal (diz'mal), a. [From L, dies malus, 
an evil day {dies, clay, malus, evil). It is 
explained that according to a superstition 
of the middle ages there were a certain 
number of days deemed unlucky— 

— occurring throughout the year, and it was 
from this belief that the word arose ; ’the 
dismal' and ‘the dismal days’ being the 
earliest expression.s in which it is found.] 

1. Bark; gloomy; as, a dismal shade.— 2. 
Cheerless; depressing; gloomy. 

This festival, on which honest George spent a great 
deal of money, was tlie very dtsmnllesi of all the 
entertainments which Amelia had in her honeymoon. 

Thackeray. 

5. Sorrowful; dire; horrid; melancholy; 
calamitous; unfortunate; as, admnaiacci- I 
dent; tWsme/i effects. i 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey'd the ticiings wheri he frown’d. 

Goldsmith. 

4. Frightful; liorrible; as, a dismal scream. 

My fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir, 

As life were in’t. Shak. 

Syn. Dreary, gloomy, dark, doleful, horrid, 
dire, direful, frightful, horrible, Lamentable, 
dolorous, calamitous, sorrowful, .sad, melan- 
clioly, unfortunate, uiilnippy. 

Dismally (dizhnal-li), ads. Gloomily; hor- 
ribly; sorrowfully; uncomfortably; cheer- 
lessly; depressingly. 

Dismalness (diz'mal-nes), n. The state of 
being dismal; gloominess; horror. 

Dismant (dis-manO, y.f. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and man.] To unman. Feltham. 
Dismantle (dis-maiftl), v.t pret. & pp, dis- 
mantled; ppr. dismantling. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and mantle; Fr. dema^iteler.] 1. To 
deprive of dress; to strip; to dive.st. ‘Dis- 
TiumtUng him of his honour.' South.— % To 
loose; to throw open or off; to undo. 

That she, that even but now was your best object, 
Dearest and best, should in this trice of time, 

Couimit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favour. Shak, 

3. More generally, to deprive or strip of 
apparatus, furniture, equipments, fortifica- 
tions, and the like; to unrig; as, to dis- 
jnantle a ship; to dismantle a fortress; to 
dismantle a town.— 4. t To break down; to 
make useless; to destroy. 

His nose dismantled in his mouth is found. 

Dryden. 

Dismarryt (dis-ma^ri), ut To remove the 
bonds of marriage fi’om; to divorce. 
Dismarshal (dis-mar'shal), v. t [Prefix dis, 
priv,, and marshal.} To derange; to dis- 
order. [Rare.] 

Dismask (dis-maskO, V. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and mask,} To strip off a mask; to uncover; 
to remove that which conceals: to unmask. 
Shale. 

Dismast (dis-mastO, 'v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and masi.] To deprive of a mast or masts; 
to break and carry away the masts from; as, 
a storm dismasted the ship. 

Dismastment (dis-mast'ment), ?i. The act 
of dismasting; the state of being dismasted. 
[Rare.] 

Dlsmawt To disgorge from 

the maw. 

Now,; Mistress Rodriquez, you may unrip yourself 
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and disma7a all triat you have in your troubled heart 
and grieved entrails. ' Skelt07t. 

Dismay (dis-mii'), f. [Prefix dis, priv. , and 
Goth, magan, to be able, to be strong, to pre- 
vail = A, Sax. magan, to be able, E. may, the 
word having passed from the Teutonic to 
the Romance languages and thence into Eng- 
lish. Comi>. O.Fr. esmaier, to discourage, 
Sp. and i’g. dasmayar, to fall into a swoon, 
&c. See Anay.J 1. To deprive of that 
strength or firmness of mind which consti- 
tutes courage; to discourage; to dishearten; 
to sink or depress in spirits or resolution; 
hence, to affright or terrify. 

Be strong, and of good courage; be not afraid, 
neither be thou dismayed. Josh. i. g. 

2.t To subdue; to defeat. 


With thanks and pardon to you all, 

I iio dismiss you to your several countries^ Shak, 

2. To discard; to remove from office, service, 

or emifioyment; as, the king dismisses his 
ministers; the master his servant. 

l>ismiss me, and I prophesy your plan. 

Divorced from rny experience, will be chaff 
To every gust of chance, Tennyson. 

3. In law, to remove from a docket; to dis- 
continue; to reject as unworthy of notice, or 
of being granted; as, to dismiss a bill in 
chancery; to dismiss a petition or a motion 
in a couri. 

Dismiss t (dia-misO, Discharge; dismis- 
sion. ‘ Grief for their SirT. Herbert 

Dismissal (dis-mis'’al), n. 1. Dismission; 
discharge. 


When the bold Centaures made that bloody fray 
With the fierce Lapithes which did them dismay, 
Spenser. 

S.f To disquiet. 

He showed himself to be dismay’d, 
More for the love which he had left behind. 

Spenser. 

Syn. To terrify, fright, affright, frigliten, 
appal, daunt, dishearten, dLspirit, discour- 
age, deject, depress. 

Dismay ( dis-ina'), v.i. To be daunted; to 
stand aghast with fear; to be confounded 
witli terror. 

Dis?nay not, princes, at this accident, 

Nor grieve that Rouen is so recovered. Shak. 

Dismay (dis-mjY), n. 1. Fall or loss of cour- 
age; a sinking of the spirits; depression; 
dejection; a yielding to fear; that loss of 
firmness which is effected by fear or terror; 
fear impressed ; teiTor felt. 

And each 

In other's countenance read his own dismay. 

Milton, 

2.t Ruin; defeat; destruction. 

Like as a ship, whom cruell tempest drives 
Upon a rocke with horrible dismay, Spenser. 

Syn. Dejection, discouragement, depression, 
fear, friglit, terror. 

Dismayd (dis-madQ, a. [Prefix dis -mis, 
and maci^e.] Ugly; ill-shaped. 

Whose hideous shapes were like to feendes of hell, 
Some like to houndes, some like to apes, dismayd, 
Spen.ier. 

Dismayedness t (dis-mfid^nes), n. A state 
of being dismayed; dejection of courage; 
dispiritedness. 

The valiantest feels inward dismayedness, and yet 
the fearfullest is ashamed fully to show it. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Dismayfuit (dis-ma'fpl), a. Full of tlismay; 
causing dismay. Spenser, 

\ Disme (dem), n. [O.Fr. See DniE.] 1. A 
tenth part; a tithe,— 2. The number ten. 
Evei-y tithe soul, 'mongst many thousand dismes. 
Hath been as dear as Helen. Shak. 

Dismember (dis-mem'ber), v. t. [Prefix dis, 
priv,, and member.} 1. To divide limb from 
limb; to separate the members of; to tear 
or cut in pieces; to dilacerate; to mutilate. 

Fowls obscene dismeml/ercd his remains. Pope, 

2. To strip of its memliers or constituent 
parts; to sever and distribute the parts of; 
to separate from the main body; to divide; 
as, to dismember a kingdom. 

The only question was, by whose hands the blow 
should be struck which would dismem6ertha.t mighty 
empire {Spain). Buckle. 

The chStenie of Arth, which France had dismem- 
bered. ^ Sir W. Temple, 

Syn. To disjoint, dislocate, dilacerate, muti- 
late, divide, sever. 

Dismembered (dis-mem'berd), p. and a. 
1. Divided member from member; torn or 
cut in pieces; divided by the separation of 
a part from the main body.— 2. In /acl a 
term applied to birds that have neither feet 
nor legs; and also to lions and other animals 
whose members are separated. 
Dismemberment (dis-mem'ber-ment), n. 
The act of dismembering, or state of being 
dismembered; the act of tearing or cutting 
in pieces; mutilation; the act of severing a 
part from the main body; division; separa- 
tion. 

The Castilians would doubtless have resented the 
dismemberment of the unwieldy body of which they 
were the head. Macaulay, 

Dismettled (dis-met'tld), a, [Prefix dis, 
priv., and mettled.} Destitute of fire or 
spirit. Llewellen, [Rare or obsolete.] 
Dismiss (dis-mis'), v,t. [L. dimitto (for dis- 
mitto), dimisswm—di for dis, priv., and 
mitto, to send.] 1. To send away; to give 
leave of departure; to permit to depart; 
implying authority in a person to retain or 
keep. 

He (the town-clerk) the assembly. 

■ . Actsxix. 41. 


He wept, he praj'^ed 

For his dismissal. Wordstoorth. 


2. Liberation; manumission. 


All those wronged and wretched creatures, 

By his hand were freed again. 

He recorded their dismissal. 

And the monk replied ‘ Amen t ’ Lojigfellow, 


Dismission (dis-mfshon), n. fL, dimissio.} 
1. The act of sending away; leave to depart; 
as, the dismisswA of the grand jury.— 2. Re- 
moval from office or employment; discharge, 
either with honour or disgrace.— 3. t An act 
requiring departure; an order to leave any 
post or place. 

You must not stay here longer, your dismission 
Is come from Ccesar. Shak. 


4. In laio, removal of a suit in equity; rejec- 
tion of something as unworthy of notice or 
of being granted. 

Dismissive t (dis-mis'iv), a. Giving dis- 
mission. ‘ The dtomalre writing.’ Milton, 
Dismortgage (dis-morigaj), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and mortgage,} To redeem from 
mortgage. 

VLo dismortj^aged the crown demesnes, and left 
behind him a great mass of gold, Ihnuell. 

Dismount (dis-mount'), v.i. [Prefix d'is, priv. , 
and Fr, demonter,} 1. To alight 

from a horse; to descend or get off, as a 
rider from a heast; as, the officer ordered 
his troops to dismount.— 2, To descend from 
I an elevation; to come or go down. 

Now the bright sun gynneth to Spenser, 

Dismount (dis-mounff), v.t. 1. To throw or 
remove from a horse; to unhorse; as, the 
soldier demounted his adversary.— 2. To 
throw or bring down from any elevation, 
place, or post of authoritj% and the like. 
‘Samuel . . . ungratefully and injuriously 
dismounted from his autliority.’ Barrow. 
[Rare or obsolete.]— 3. To tlmow or remove, 
as cannon or other artillery from their car- 
riages; to break the carriages or wheels of, 
as guns; to shatter, as the parapet of an en- 
trenchment or of a wall by cannon-balls, so 
that it cannot be defended.— 4. f To draw 
from a scabbard. ‘Dismount thy tuck’ 
{i.e. rapier). Shak. — Dismounting batteries 
(milit.% batteries intended to throw down 
the parapets of fortifications and disable 
the enem 5 '’’s cannons. 

Disnaturalize (dis-na'tur-al-iz), v.t. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and naturalize.] To make 
alien; to deprive of the privileges of birth. 
Disnatured (dis-mVturd), a. Deprived or 
destitute of natural feelings; unnatural, 

The king 

Remembered his departure, and he felt 
Feelings, which long from his disnatured breast 
Ambition had expelled. Southey. 

Disnest (dis-nestO, 'y-t- [Prefix dis, priv., and 
nest} To dislodge, as from a nest, Dryden. 
Disobedience (dis-o-be'di-ens), n. [Prefix 
diSi neg., and obedience:} 1. Neglect or re- 
fusal to obey; violation of a command or 
prohibition; the omission of that which is 
commanded to be done, or the doing of that 
which is forbid; breach of duty prescribed 
by authority. 

Thou, Posthumus, thou that didst set up 
My disobedience ’gsiiosx the king iny father, Shak. 
By one man’s disobedience many were made sinner.sw 


2. Non-compliance, or the %vant of compli- 
ance, as mth a natural law or some exterior 
influence. ‘ ThivS disobedience of the moon.’ 
Blackmore. 

Disobediencyt (dis-o-be'di-en-si), n, Dis- 
obedience. Taylor, 

Disobedient (dis-o-be'di-ent), a. 1. Neglect- 
ing or refusing to obey; omitting to do what 
is commanded, or doing what is prohibited; 
refractory; not observant of duty or rules 
prescribed by authority; as, children dis- 
ohediemt to parents; citizens disobedient to 
the laws. 

I was not disoledient to the heavenly vision. 

Acts xxvk 19. 


ch, c/Aaiu; 6h, Sc. locA; g, S'o; j,iob; fi, Fr. ton; jig^Bing; th, i/ien; th, tMn; w, trig; wh, u/Aig; zh, azure. — See Key. 
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2 ^ Xnt vieltiiiitr to exoitiii? force or no^ver; 
or nut to be iiiilueiHioa. 

^retli.;iues usfd unuocL'Ssarih' 
life. l..y s,.-iuijer r^^ndentHT pccidiar paits ul 
<*:rfAW;^ X>r, b. Uanui^i. 

BisoMiently (ilif5-6-b£'di-ent-li), «dw. lira 

diBobcKUent manner. _ 

Disobey bUs-o-ijtt'), v.L V/» 

and To neglect or refuse to obey, to 

fnnit or refuse obedience to; to transgress 
^'a* violate an order or injunction; to refuse 
submission to; as, i’efractoi;5Veli^^^^^^^^ 
(ihiiij their parents; men disobey then MaivCi 
ami tiic laws. 

I needs tiiiist ^ff.nwV>Oai« forhis 

How sliotild I dare obey luin to his harm ? 

Jefuiysojz, 

Disobey (dis-d-baO, v,t To refuse obedience; 
to disregard orders. 

He durst not know Jioiv to dtsuf/ey, SzY P, Sidney. 

Disobeyex (dis-b-bfi'er), ?i. One xvlio dis- 

I}iB?bligation.(diS'Ol)di-ga"sIion),«; [From | 
dmhliqe. j Tlie act of disobliging ; an i 
offence; cause of disgust. 

It would be such s-disebli^ation to the prince that 
be would never forget it. Clarendon. \ 

Disobligatioii (d!s-ob'li-ga"shon), [Pre- 
fix dis, priv,, and oUiyation . ] freedom from 
obligation. ‘The conscience is restored to 
Ulici’fcy and dmbligatmi.’ Jet. Taylor. 
Disobii^atory (dis-ob'li-ga-to-ri), <». Kcleas- 
iug obligation, . 

Disoblige (dis-a-bllf), v.t. [Prefix dis, neg., 
and oblige.] To do an act which contra- 
venes tlie ivill or desires of another; to 
oft’end by an act of unkinduesa or incivility; 
to injure in a slight degree; to be unaccom- 
modating to. 

My plan has given offence to some gentlemen, 
whom it would not be very safe to Addismi. 

DisobIiget(dis-d-blij'),r.f, [Prefix d'/:s, priv,, 
aiid ofiZ^c.] To release from obligation. 

The unlcindnes.s of a brother can wholly rescind 
that relation, iSK dtsoibli^e us from the duties annexed 
thereto. Barro^a. 


Disobligement (dis-o-blijWnt), ■a. The act j 
of disobliging. Milton. 

Disqbliger (dis-6-blfj'6r), n. One who dis- i 
obliges. I 

Disobliging (cUs-6-blijlng), a. Not obliging; 
not disposed to gratify the wishes of an- 
other; not disiJosed to please; unkind; offen- 
sive; unpleasing; unaccommodating; as, a 
disohliging coachman. ! 

Disobligingly (di5-o-b]ij'’ing-li), adv. In a j 
disobliging manner; oifensively. 
Disobligingness <das-5-bl5jTngmes), n. Of- ^ 
fensiveness; disposition to displease, or 
want of readiness to please, 

Disoccidentt (dis-oldsi-dent), v.t. [Prefix ‘ 
du?, priv,, and accident] To throw out of 
reckoning; to confuse as to longitude. 'JDis- 
occidented oui' geographer.’ Marvell. See 
Disorient * 

Disoccupation(dis-ok'ku-pa"shon),n. [Pre- i 
fixditV, ueg,,an(locc?tj?ff^fcw.] Wantofoccu- ; 
pation. [Bare,] ' 

Dlsomatoua (di-so'ma-tus), a. [Gr. d-tfor 
twice, and sfma, body.] Two-bodied; spe- 
cifically, applied to any monster consisting 
of two bodies united, as the Siamese twins, 
Dis opinion (dis-o-pinT-on), n. Difference of 
opinion; want of behet [Bare,] 

Assenting and dissenting thoughts, belief and dis- 
pjiinion. Bj>. Reynolds. 

Disorbed (dis-orbd'), a. [Prefix dvs, priv., 
and orb.] Thrown out of the proper orbit. 

‘ A star d'lsor&fid.’ Slmk. 

Disordeinedjtpp. [Fr.] Disorderly. Chaucer. 
Disorder (dis-oi''d6r), n. [Prefix dis, mg., 
and order; Fr. Msordre.] 1. Want of order 
or regular disposition; irregularity; im- 
methodioal distribution; confusion: a word 
of general application; as, the troops Avere 
thrown into dkorder; the papers are in 
disorder. ^2, Tumult; disturbance of the 
peace of society; as, the city is sometimes 
troubled with the disorders of its citizens. 
You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting 
With most admirkl ShaA. 

Neglect of rule; irregularity. 

From vulgar bounds ivith brave part, 

And saatclv a grace beyond the reach of art. Po/ie. 

4, Breach of laws; violation of standing 
rules or institutions.— 5. Irregularity, dis- 
turbance, or interruption of the functions 
of the animal economy or of the mind ; 
disease; distemper; sickness; derangement. 
6. Discomposure of the mind; turbulence of 
: passions. 


1 u’ill not keep this form uptm my head, _ 

When tiiere is such disorder in my wit. S/iaA. 
Syn. IiTcgiilarity, disarrangement, confu- 
sion, timnilt, bustle, disturbance, illness, 
indisposition, sickness, malady, distemper, 
disease. 

Disorder (dis-or'der), v.t 1. To break the 
order of; to derange; to disturb the regular 
disposition or arrangement of; to put out 
of method; to throw into confusion; to con- 
fuse: applicable to everything susceptible 
of order. 

The incursions of the Goths and other barbarous 
nations disordered the: affairs of Che Roman Empire. 

Arbiithnot, 

2, To disturb or interrupt the natural func- 
tions of, as the animal economy; to produce 
sickness or indisposition in; to disturb the 
regular operations of, as reason or judg- 
ment; to derange; as, the man’s reason is 
disordered. ‘A man whose judgment was 
so much disordered by party spirit.’ Mac- 
aulay. — 3, To discompose or disturb, as the 
mintl; to riifiie. ‘^ Disordered into a wanton 
frame.’ Barrow.— 4. f To depose from holy 
orders. 

Let him be stripped and disordered, I would fain 
see liiin walk in querpo, that the world may behold 
the in.side ofa friar. Dryden. 

Syn. To disarrange, derange, confuse, dis- 
compose, disturb, ruffle. 

Disordered (dis-orTI6rd), a. 1. Disorderly; 
irregular; vicious; loose: unrestrained in 
behaviour. ‘Aten so disordered, so de- 
bauched and bold.’ Shah— 2. Deranged; 
out of order; as, a disordered stomach. 
Disorderedness (dis-oFderd-nes), %. A state 
of disorder or irregularity; confusion. 
Disorderliness (dis-or'der-li-nes), n. State 
of being disorderly. 

Disorderly (dis-or'd^r-li), a. 1. Being with- 
out propier order or disposition; confused; 
immethodieal; irregular; as, the books and 
papers are in a disorderly state. 

His forces .seemed no army, but a crowd, 

Heartless, unarmed, disorderly, and loud. Cowley. 

2, Tumultuous; irregular; turbulent; rebel- 
lious, 

If we .subdue our unruly and disorderly p:\ssioas 
within ourselves, we should live more ea.sily and 
quietly with otliers. Stillingjleet, 

3. Lawless; contrary to law; violating or 

disposed to violate latv and good order; vio- 
lating the restraints of morality; of bad 
repute; as, disorderly mojAe’, drunk and 
disorderly.— 4. regulated according to 

laws, rules, or ordinances duly enacted; 
forming a nuisance; disreputable; as, a dis- 
orderly house.— 6. Inclined to break loose 
from restraint; unruly; as, disorderly cattle. 
6. Not acting in an orderly or regular way, 
as the functions of the body.— Syn. Irre- 
gular, immethodieal, confused, tumultuous, 
inordinate, intemperate, unruly, lawless, 
vicious, loose. 

Disorderly (dis-or'd^r-li), adv. 1. Without 
order, rule, or method; irregularly; con- 
fusedly; in a disorderly manner. 

Savages fighting disorderly with stones. Raleigh. 

2. In a manner violating law and good order; 
in a maimer contrary to rules or established 
institutions. 

Withdraw yourselves from every brother that walk- 
et\\ disorderly. 2 Thes. iii, fi, 

Disordinatet (dis-or'din-at), a. [Prefix ctis, 
priv,, andordmafe.] Disorderly; living irre- 
gularly. 

These not disordinate, yet causeless suffer 
The punishment of dis.solute days. Milton. 

Disordinatelyt <dis-or'din-at-li), udu. In- 
ordinately; irregularly; viciously. 
Disordinationt (dis-oFclin-a^shon), n. Dis- 
arrangement. 

Disordinatuice, t V,. [Fr.] Irregularity. 

Chaucer. 

Disorganization (dis-or‘gan-iz-a"slion), n. 
[See Disorganize.] 1. The act of disor- 
ganizing; the act of destroying organic 
structure or connected system; the act of 
destroying order.— 2. The state of being 
disorganized; as, the disorganization of gov- 
ernment, or f»f society, or of an army. 
Disorganize (dis-oFgan-iz), v.t. [Prefix dis, 
neg., and organize.] To break or destroy 
organic structure or connected system; to 
dissolve regular system or union of parts; to 
, throAv into confusion or disorder; as, to dis- 
orgmiize a government or society; to disor- 
'ganizeaiiscsm.j. 

Every account of the settlement of Plymouth men- 
tions the conduct of Lyford, who attempted to dis- 
! the church. Eliot's Biog. Diet. 

I Disorganizer {dis-or‘gan-iz-fer), n. One who 
, disorganizes; one avIio destroys or attempts 
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to interrupt regular order or system; one 
wlio introduces disorder and confusion. 
Disorient (clis-oTi-ent), v. t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and orient] To throw out of Teckoniiig; tO' 
confuse as to longitude. [Rare.] 

I doubt then the learned professor was a little dis- 
oriented whon he called the promises in Exekiel and 
in the Revelations the same. Bp. IVarlmidon. 


Disorientatedt (dis-o’ri-ent-at-ed), p. and a. 
Turned from the east or the right direction j 
thrown out of one’s reckoning. 

Disown (dis-on'), v.t [Prefix d;is, neg., and 
own.] 1. To refuse to acknowledge as belong- 
ing to one’s self; to deny; not to own; to 
repudiate; as, a parent can hardly dfsowmliia 
child ; an author ivill sometimes disown his- 
Avritings.— 2. To deny; not to allow; to refuse, 
to adndt. 


Then they, who brother’s better claim di.907mt, 
Expel their parents, and usurp the throne. 

Dryden. 

Syn. To disavmv, disclaim, deny, renounce,, 
disallow, 

Disownment (dis-on'ment), n. Act of dis- 
oAviiing; repudiation. J.J. Gurney. [Rare,]; 

Dlsoxiaate(dis-oks'id-at), rJ. pret. andpp. 
disoccidated; ppr, disoxidating. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and oxidate.] To reduce from oxida- 
tion; to reduce from the state of an oxide 
by disengaging oxygen from a substance; to 
deoxidate; as, to disoxidate iron or copper. 

Disoxidation (dis-oks'icl-a"shon), n. The- 
act or process of freeing from oxygen and 
reducing from the state of an oxide; deoxi- 
dation. 

Disoxygenate (dis-oks"i-jen-at), v.t [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and oxygeyiate.] To deprive of 


oxygen. 

DisoxygenatiOE (dis-oks'i-jen-a"shon), n. 
The act or process of separating oxygen 
from any substance containing it; deoxida- 
tion. 

Dispacet (dis-pas'), v.i [L. dis, asunder, tOv 
tind fro, and spatior, to walk about.] To> 
range about. 

AVhen he spide the joyous butterflie, 

In this ftiire plot dispacing to and fro. Spenser. 


Dispair (dis-pari), v. t. [Prefix dis, neg. , and 
pah\ ] To separate: said of a pair or couple. 
[Rare.] 

Forgive me, lady, 

I have . . . dispair' d two doves. Beau. &• FI. 


Dispandt (dis-pandO, v.t. [L. dispando, to 
stretch out— ^4% asunder, and pando, tO’ 
spread.] To display. Bailey. 

Dispansiont (dis-pan'shon), n. The act of 
spreading or displaying. Bailey. 

DisparaMsed (dis-pa/ra-dist), a. [Prefix 
dis, priA'., and paradise.] Removed from 
paradise. [Rare.] 

Disparage (dis-pa'raj), v.t pret. <fe pp. dis- 
paraged; ppr. disparaging. [O.Fr. despara- 
ger, to offer to a AA’oman, or impose on her' 
as husband, a man unfit or miAvorthy; to 
impose unAvorthy conditions— dcs for dis, 
priA^, and parage, equality in blood, de- 
scent, lineage, from L. par, equal.] l.f To 
marry one to another of inferior condition 
or rank; to dishonour by «an unequal match 
or marriage, against the rules of decency; 
to match unequally; to injure or dishonour 
by union with something of inferior excel- 
lence. ‘To dwjjparai/e my daughter.’ Chatt- 
€er.—2. To injure or clishonoiU’ by a cctm- 
parison Avith something of less value or 
excellence.— 3. To treat Avith contempt; to 
undervalue; to loAver inranlv or estimation* 
to A’ilify; to reproach. 

Thou durst not thu& disparage glorious arms. 

Milton. 

4. To bring repi'oach on; to loAver the esti- 
mation or Avorth of; to debase; to dishonour. 
disparaged.' Spenser. 


His religion sat . . . gracefully upon him, wiihout 
any of those forbidding appearances which sometnucs- 
disparage duo. actions of men sincerely pious. 

Bp. Atterbnry. 

Syn. To depreciate, undervalue, vilify, re- 
proach, detract from, derogate from, decry, 
degrade. 

Disparaget (dis-pa-raj'), [Fr.] A dispa- 
ragement; an unequal marriage. 

To match so high, her friends Avith coun.$ell sage, 
Dissuaded her from such a disparage, Spenser. 


Disparagement (dis-paVdj-meiit),'n,. 1. 1 The 
matching of a man or woman to one of in- 
ferior rank or condition, and against the 
rules of decency. 

And thought that match a foul disparagement. 

Spenser, 

2. Injury by union or comparison Avith some- 
thing of inferior excellence.— 3. The act of 
under Amluing or loAvering the estimation or 
character of a person or thing; the act of 
depreciating; detraction. 


Fdte, far, fat, fall; me, met, hdr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bi?ll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. Uy. 
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He chill'd the popular pntises of t he kins^, 

With silent smiies of slovv 

Tennysan. 

4. Diminution of value or excellence; re- 
Ijroacii; disgrace; indignity; dishonour: fol- 
lowed by to. 

It ought to be no j’o a star that it is 

not the sun. South, 

The prerogatives of the sovereign were extensive. 
... It Avas ho disparagement to the bravest and 
noblest knights tc kneel at his feet. Macaulay. 

SVN. Derogation, detraction, reproach, dis- 
honour, debasenierifc, degradation, disgrace. 
Disparager (dls-pahuj-tuOi n. One who dis- 
parages or dishonours; one who vilifies or 
disgraces. 

Disparagingly (dis-pahuj-iug-li), mU. In 
a manner to disparage or dishonour. 
Disparate (dis'pa-rat), a. [L, disparatu.% 
pp. of (lisparo, to part, separate— -dfe, asun- 
der, aiKh^^ftro, to make ready, to prepare.] 

1. Unequal; unlike; dissimilai'. 

Connecting disparate thouglits, purely by means 
of resemblance in the words expressing them, 

Coleridge. 

2. In lo(jic, pertaining to two co-ordinate 
species or divisions. 

Disparate (dis'pa-rat), n. One of two or 
more things so unequal or unlike that they 
cannot he compared with each other. 
Bisparitiont (dis-pa-ri'shon), n. [Contr. for 
dimppctniion— -prefix dis, lu’iv., and appari- 
tim. See Apparition.] Disappearance. 

In the disparition of that other light, there is a 
perpetually Axed star, shining in the writings of the 
prophets. Bp, Hall. 

Disparity (dis-pa^ri-ti), n. [Fr. disparity, 
from L. dispar, 1 1 neqiial— dfs, and par, equal. ] 
1. Inequality; difference in degree, in age, 
rank, condition, or excellence: followed by 
ill or of ; as, disparity in or of years, age, 
circumstances^ condition. —2, Dissimilitude; 
uulikeuess: followed by bettoeen, betwixt. 

snch disparity 

As is air and angels’ purity, 

’TtiirA'r woman’s love and man’s will ever be. 

Donne. 

Syn. Inequality, unlikeness, dissimilitude, 
disju’oportioii. 

Disparlc (dis-pilrk'), [Prefix dis, priv., 
and parlt . ] 1. To throw open, as a park; to 
lay open; to divest of the character of a 
park, as land. 

A'ciu have fed upon my signories, 
Dispark' d my parks, and fell’d my forest woods. 

Shak. 

% To set at large; to release from inclosure 
or confinement. ‘He dispmics his seraglio.’ 
Sir T. Herbert 

Disparhd6t(dis-pai‘'kl),r.f. [Prefix, asun- 
der, and sparlcUi in the sense of to scatter.] 
To scatter abroad; to disperse; to divide. 

The sect of Libertines began but lately; but as vipers 
soon multiply into generations, so is their spawn rfdv- 
parklcd over all lands. Clarke, 

Dispart (dis-partO, [Prefix dis, asunder, 
and^mt.] To divide into parts; to separate; 
to sever; to burst; to rend; to rive or split; 
to distract ; as, disparted air ; disparted 
towers; disparted chaos. 

When all three kinds of love together meet. 

And doQ dispart the hart Avitli power extreme. 

Spenser. 

Dispart (dis-parto, v.i. To separate; to 
open; to cleave. ‘The silver clouds dis- 
parted.* Shelley. 

Dispart (dis'pHrfc), n. In gun. (a) the differ- 
ence between the semi-diameter of the base 
ring at the breech of a gun, and that of the 
ring at the swell of the muzzle. (?;) A dis- 
par t-sight 

Dispart (dis-parfc'), v.t. In gun. {a) to set a 
mark on the muzzle-ring of a piece of ord- 
nance, so that a sight-line from the top of 
the base-ring to the mark on or near the 
muzzle may be parallel to the axis of the 
bore or hollow cylinder. (&) To make allow- 
ance for the dispart in, when taking aim. 

Every gunner, before he shoots, must truly dispart 
his piece. Lncar. 

Dispart-sight (dis'piirt-slfc), n. In gun. a 
piece of metal cast on the muzzle of a piece 
of ordnance to make the line of sight par- 
allel to the axis of the bore. 

Dispassion (dis-pa'shou), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv. , andiJftsswn. ] ; Freedom from passion; 
an undisturbed state of the miud; apathy. 
Dispassionate (dis-pa'shon-at), a. i. Free 
from passion; calm; comiiosed; impartial; 
umnovecl by feelings: applied to persons; 
ii^, dispassiojiate men or Judges. ‘Quiet, 
dispassionate, and cold.’ Tennyson,— 2.'Eoi 
dictated by passion; not proceeding from 
tenrper or bias; impartial: applied to things; 
as, dispassionate proceedings, —SyN. Calm, 
cool, composed, sei’ene, temperate, mode- 
rate, impartial. 


Dispassionately (dis-pa'shou-at-Ii), adv. 
Without passion; calmly; eoolI.y. 
Dispassioued (dis-pa'siiond), a. Free from 
passion, 

Dispatcli (dis-pach'> For this word, as •well 
as its derivatives and comijomida, see Des- 
patch. 

Dispathy (dis'pa-thi), n. [Prefix clis, priv., 
and seen in apathy, from Qi\ padhos, 

suffering. .See]:bVTH0f3.] I, Want of passion. 

2. Absence of s5oni;)ai;hy; an opposite taste 
or liking; uncongeuiality. [In both uses 
rare or obsolete.] 

WIio (Sir Thomas More) recognizes in me some 
dispathies, but; more points of agreement. Southey. 

Dispauper (dis-pa'per), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
ami pauper.] To deprive of the claim of a 
pauper to public supfiort, or of the capacity 
of suing in forma pauperis; to reduce hack 
from the state of a pauper. 

If a party has a current income, though no perma- 
nent property, he must he dispaupered. PhiUimore. 

Dispauperize (dis-p.Tper-iz), v.t. [Prefix 
dig, priv., and pauperize.] To release or 
free from the state of pauperism; to free 
from paupers. 

As well as by that of many highly pauperized dis- 
tricts in more recent times, which have been dispatt- 
perisedhy adopting strict rule.s of poor-law adminis- 
tration. %S. Mill. 

Bispeace (dis-pea‘),?i. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
peace.] Want of x^eace or quiet; dissension. 
Dispeed (dis-ped'), v.t. To despatch; to dis- 
miss. [Eare.] 

To that end he dispeeded an embassadour to Poland, 
Knolles. 

Thus hat'ing said, 
Deliberately, in self-possession still, 

Himself from that most painful interview 
Dispeeding, he witiidrew. Southey. 

Dispel (dis-peP), u f. pret. & pp. dispelled; 
ppr. dispelling. [L. dispello, to drive asun- 
der, to disperse— dt's, asunder, and pello, to 
drive.] To scatter by driving or force; to 
disperse; to dissipate; to drive away; as, to 
dfspeZ vapours; to dispel darkness or gloom; 
to dispel fears; to dispel cares or sorrows; 
to dispel doubts, 

I loved, and love the fear 

That I should die an early death. Tennyson. 

Syn. To scatter, dissipate, disperse, drive 
away, banisli, remove. 

Dispel (dis-peP), v.i. To fly different ways; 
to be dispersed; to disappear; as, the clouds 
dispel. 

Bispeller (dis-peber), n. He who or that 
wliich dispels; as, the sun is the dispeller of 
darkness. 

Dispend (dis-peiuT), [D. dispendo, to 
weigh out, to distribute— dw’, {iml^iendo, to 
weigh.] To spend; to lay out; to consume; 
to expend, [Hare or obsolete.] 

Able to dispend yearly twenty pounds and above. 

Puller. 

Dispender (dis-pend'er), n. One that dis- 
tributes. [Bare,] 

Dispensable (dis-pens'a-bl), a. 1. That may 
be dispensed or administered. ‘Laws of the 
land . . . by the ordinary courts.' 

State Trials, 1680. — 2. That maybe spared or 
dispensed with. ‘Dispensable, at least, if 
not superfluoas,’ Coleridge. 

Not a tone of colour, not a note of form, is mis- 
placed or dispensalde. Sunnlncrne. 

Dispensableness (dis-pens‘a-bl-nes),?z. The 
capability of being dispensed with. 
Dispensary (clis-pens'a-ri), n. 1. A shop in 
which medicines are compounded; a labor- 
atory. —2. A house, place, or store in which 
medicines are dispensed to the poor, and 
medical advice given gratis. 

Dispensation (dis-pens-?Vshoii), n. [L. dis- 
pensatio, economical management, superin- 
tendence, from dispenso. See Dispense.] 
l.t .Distribution; the act of dealing out to 
different persons or places. ‘A dispensation 
of water . . . indifferently to all parts of 
the earth.' 'Woodward. Specifically— 2. The 
dealing of God with his creatures; the dis- 
tribution of good and enl, natural and moral, 
in the divine government. 

Neither are God’s methods or intentions different 
in his dispensations to each private man. Rogers. 

3. The granting of a license, or the license 
itself, to do what is forbidden by laws or 
canons, or to omit something which is com- 
manded; that is, the dispensing with a law 
or canon, or the exemption of a particular 
person from the obligation to comi^ly with 
its injunctions. The pope has power to dis- 
pense with the canons of the Church, but 
has no riglit to grant dispemations to the 
injury of a third person. 


A dii-pcnsaticn iva-s obtained to enable Dr. Barrow 
I to marry. IVard. . 

4. That which is dispensed or bestowed; 
specifically, in theol a system of prhiciides 
and rights enjoined; as, the ]\ir).saic dispen- 
sation; the Gospel dispensation; including, 
the former, the Levitical law* and rites; tlie 
lattei*, tile scheme of redemption by Christ. 
Dispensative (dis-pens'a-tiv), a. Granting 
disiiensation. 

Dispensatively (dis-pens‘a-tiv-li), adv, .By 
dispensation. 

I can now hold riiy place canonically, which I held 
before bii t dHpsusaliveljf. dir H, tVoiton, 

Dispensator (dis'pens-at-er), m [L.] A 
disi>ensor (which see). 

Dispensatorily (dis-pens'a-to-ri-li), adv. By 
disi>en,sation; dispensatively. Goodioin. 
Dispensatory (dis-pen.sTi-to-ri), a. Having 
power to grant dispensations. 
Dispensatory (dis-pensTi-to-ri), n. A book 
containing the method of preparing the 
various kinds of medicines used in iihariiiacy, 
or containing directions for the composition 
of medicines, with the proiiortions of the 
ingredients, and the methods of iireparing 
them; a pharmacopoeia. 

Dispense (dis-iiensO, v.t. pret. <fc pp. dis- 
pmised; ppr. dispensing. [L. dispenso, to 
weigh out or pay; hence, to nuinage house- 
hold affairs, to act as stewai-d or payma.stGr 
-~dis, distrib.,'*and freq. oi pertdo, 

to weigh.] 1. To deal or divide out in parts 
or portions ; to clistriluifce ; as, to dispeme 
charity, medicines, tfcc.; God dispenses his 
favours according to liis good iileasnu’e. 

Ha is clelig^hted to dispenses share of it to all the 
company. Sir IV. Scoti. 

2. To administer; to apply, as laws to par- 
ticular eases; to distribute justice. 

While you dispense the laws and guide the state. 

Dryden. 

S. To atone for; to compeusate; to grant par- 
don for. 

His sin was dispensed 
"With gold. Gower. 

4. Togrant disxiensatiou from; to relieve; to 
excuse; to set free from an oliligation; ; to 
exempt. 

It Avas resolved that all members of the House, who 
held commissions, should be from pariia- 

mentary attendance. Macaulay, 

Dispense (dis-pensO, i?.?*. 1. To bargain 

for, grant, or receive a dispensation; to 
compound: used most frequently with the 
person who is able to grant the dispensa- 
tion as the subject. 

The king, of special gsTiacQ, dispensid with him of 
the Uvo first peynes. Catgravs, 

He hath dispensed with a man to marry liis own 
brother’s Avife. Bp. yeweL 

Canst tliou dispense witli heaven for such an oath? 

Skak, 

From the idea of bargaining for a dispensa- 
tion, or compounding for the performance 
of something forbidden or the non-perform- 
ance of something enjoined, are deducible 
senses («),(&), (o), \d), of to eVispense %oith: (a) 
to put up with; to connive at; to allow. •Con- 
niving and dispensing with open and common 
adultery.’ Milton. (l») To excuse; to exenijit; 
to relieve; to set free, as from an obligation. 

Though he may be dispensed 'wiihva. not speaking 
with his tongue, yet his heart must crie. Hieron. 

I could not dispense with myself from making a 
voyage to Gaprea. Addisoii, 

(c) To go back from; to break, as one’s 
word. 

I never knew her dispense with her word but once. 

Richardson. 

(d) To peimit the neglect or omission of, as a 
form, a ceremony, an oath, and the like; to 
suspend tlie operation of, as a law; to give 
up, release, or do without, as services, attend- 
ance, article of dress, &c. 

(The Pope) hath dispensed with the oath and duty 
of .subjects to their prince against the fifth command- 
ment. Bp, A ndreives. 

Many Catholic,? did then, and do now, think better 
to dispense with the laAv of continency, than, by re- 
taining it, to open a gate ta unclean single life, leav- 
ing marriage free for all. Sir pi. Brent. 

When art and counterfeit discourse is de.signecl for 
the benefit of a person, Avhen you can’t serve him 
any other way, when you are morally assured he will 
dispense with 'hh right to dear information, and 
thank you for the expedient ; in this case, I say, I’m 
strongly of opinion that swerving from truth is not 
unjustifiable. Jeremy Collier. 

There are other uses of to dispense with 
whose connection with the foregoing does 
not clearly appear: as, (e) to do or perform; 
as, to dispense loith miracles. Walle?'. (/) To 
dispose of ; to consume. 

Several of my friends Avere, this morning, got 
together over a dish of tea, in very good health. 
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ei.iS'sfts than we c:ouM jiave .wt.A, 

hot heeii beholden to Brooke and Mellior. 

24 To make amends; to compensate. 

One ioviiiff hour 

For many years of sorrow can dispense. Gpenser. 

Eiapeiiset (diS'PeiisO, n. l. Dispensation. 
iiic}ul,j;enct:s, dispenses, pardons, bulls. Milton. 

2. Ejqtense; pi-ofusioii. 

It was a vault bii lie for great dispense. Spenser. 

Dispenser («,lis-pens'ep), n. One who or that 
which dispenses or distributes; one who or 
tliat which administers; as, a d-i^peiiscr of 
fayours or of the huvs. 

The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good. 

O’er the mute city stoleAvith folded wings. 

len 7 iyson. 

Dispensingfdis-penshng). a. l.Tliat may dis- 
pense wi th ; granting dispensation ; that may 
grant license to omit w’hat is required hy 
law. or to do wdiat the law forbids; as, a 
(Zhv/;e/hs‘i:n.(7i)ower.—2. That dispenses, deals 
out, or distributes; as, a dupenaino chemist. 
Dispeople (dis-pe'pl), ii.t. fFrefix dis, priv., 
and joeopfo.J To depopulate; to empty of 
inhabitants, as by destruction, expulsion, or 
otlmr means. 

Let hia heart esalt him in the barm 
Already dona, to have dispeopled Heaven. 

Milton. 

Dispeopler (dis-pe''pler), n. One who de- 
populates; a depopulator; that which de- 
prives of inhabitants. ‘Stem dinpeopler of 
the plain.' Lewis. 

Dlsperance.t n. [Fr.] Despair. Chaucer, i 
Dlsperg’et (rti-spSrjO, v.t. [L. dupergo, to I 
strew or scatter about— di.'?, distrib., and j 
spargo, to scatter.] To sprinkle. 
Dispermous (di-spSrm'us), a. [Grr. di for dis, 
twice, and seed.] Inbol two-seeded; 
containing twm seeds only; as, umbellate 
and stellate plants are clispennous. 
Disperplet (dis-pe/pl), •v.t. [A corruption 
of tfMpnr/fte (which see).] To disperse; to 
siu’inkle; to scatter. 

I bathed, .and odorous water was 

lightly on my head and neck. 

Chaptnan, 

Dispersal ^diB;pers''al), n. Dispersion.^ 


— d?‘ fordis, distrib., and to scatter; 

Fr. dispersur.] 1. To scatter; to drive asun- 
der; to cause to separate into different 
parts; as, the Jews are dispened among all 
nations. 

Two Hons in the still dark night 
A lierd of beeves disperse. Chapman. 

2, To diffuse; to spread. 


ing from their differont refrangibilities. 
Tile point of dispersion is the point where 
refracted rays begin to diverge. "VVTien 
a ray of the sun's light is made to pass 
through prisma of different substances it is 
found that spectra are formed of different 
lengths, wliich is occasioned by the prisms 
refracting the coloured rays at different 
angles. Thus, the spectrum formed by a 
prism of oil of cassia is found to be two or 
three times longer than one formed by a 
glass prism. Tlie oil of cassia is therefore 
.said to disperse the rays of light moi'e than 
the glass, or to have a greater dispersive 
power. It is also found" that in spectra 
formed by prisms of different substances 
the coloured spaces have not the same 
ratio to one another as the length of the 
spectra which they compose; and this pro- 
perty has been called the irratimiality of 
dispersim or of the coloured spaces in the 
spectrum.— 4. In med. andswr^. the removing 
of inflammation from a part and restoring 
it to its natural state. 

Dispersive (dis-pers'iv), a. Tending to 
scatter or dissipate. 

Dispersonate (dis-p6riaon-at), v.t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., and personate.} To divest of per- 
sonality or individuality. Eare. 

Dispirit (dis-pFrit), v.t. [Prefix dfe, priv., 
and spirit] 1. To depress the spirits of; to 
deprive of courage; to discourage; to dis- 
hearten; to deject; to cast down. ‘I^ot 
dispirited with my afihetions.* Dry den. 

Our men are dispirited, and not likely to g’et any- 
thing by fighting with them. Ltidlo'tu. 

2. To exliaust the spirits or bodily vigour of. 
[Rare.] 

He has dispirited himself hy a debauch. Collier, 

SvN. To disliearten, discourage, deject, 
damp, depress, cast down, intimidate, 
daunt. 

Dispirited (dis-pPrit-ed), p. and a. 1. Dis- 
couraged; depressed in spirits; dejected; 
intimidated. —2. Spiritless; tame; wanting 
energy; as, a poor dispirited style. ‘DiV 
ptrited recitations.’ Hammond. \ 

Dispiritedly (dis-pi'rit-ed-li), adv. Deject- 
edly. 

Dispiritedness (dis-piTit-ed-nes), n. Want 
of courage; depression of spirits. 
Dispiritment (dis-pi'rit-ment), n. The act 
of dispiriting, or state of being dispirited; 
discouragement. 

You honestly quit your tools; quit a most muddy, 
confused coil of sore work, short rations, of sorrows, 
dispiritments, and contradictions, having now done 
wim it all. Carlyle. 


The lips of the wise disperse knowledge. Prov. xv. 7. 

8. To dissipate; to cause to vanish; as, the 
fog is dispersed.~-4. \ To distribute; to dis- 
; pense. 

Being a king that loved wealth, he could not endure 
to have trade sick, nor any obstruction to continue 
in the gate vein which disperseth that blood. Bacott. 

5. t To make known; to publish. 

The poet entering on the stage to disperse the 
argument. “ B.Jonson. 

•—Dmipate, Disperse, Scatter. See Dissi- 
pate.— Syn. To scatter, dissipate, dispel, 
spread, diffuse, distribute, deal out, dlssemi- 

' uate.;-",,: 

Disperse (dis-p^ra'), v.i. 1. To be scattered; 
to separate; to go or move into different 
parts; as, the company dispersed at ten 
o'clock.— 2. To break up; to vanish, as fog 
or vapours. 

Glory i53 like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself. 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. Shah. 

Dispersed (dis-perstO,p.anda. 1 , Scattered. 

2. t Published; divulged. * Their own di- 
vulged and ignominy,’ Passenger 

of Benvenuto.— Dispersed hamiony,ixt7mmc, 
harmony in which the tones for the various 
parts are at a wide interval from each other. 

Dispersedly (dis-pers'ed-h), adv. la a dis- 
persed manner; separately. 

Dispersedness (dis-pers'ed-nes), n. The 
state of being dispersed or scattered. 
Disperseness (dis-pOrs'nes), n. Thinness; 
sparseness; a scattered state. ^ Disperseness 
of habitations.' B?'ereioood. [Rare.] 
Disperser (dis-pers'er), n. One who dis- 
perses; as, tlie dispenser of libels. 
Dispersion (dis-per'shon), n. 1 . The act of 
scattering.— 2. The state of being scattered 
or separated into remote parts; as, the Jews 
in their dispersion retain their jutes and cere- 
montes; there was a great dispersion of the 
human family at the building of Babel,— 

3. In optics, the divergency of the rays of 
light, or rather the separation of the dif- 
ferent coloured rays in refraction, axis- 


Dispiteous t (dis-pi'te-us), a. [See DES- 
PITEOUS.] Having no pity; cruel; furious. 

When him he spied 

Spurring’ so hote with rage dispiteous. Spenser. 

Dispit ous.t a. Same as Despitous. 
Bispitously,t adu. Same as DespjtcojisZi/. 
Displace (dis-plas'), v.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
placed; ppv. displaevrip. [Prefix di,?, priv., 
find place; Fr, d6placer.} 1. To put out of 
the usual or proper place; to remove from 
its place; as, the books in the library are all 
displaced.— % To remove from any state, 
condition, office, or dignity; as, to displace 
an officer of the revenue. 

Liable not only to have its acts annulled by him, 
but to be displaced, as regards the individuals com- 
po-sing it, or annihilated as an institution. 

3. To disorder; to disturb; to destroy. 

You have displaced the mirth. Shah. 

Displaceable (dis-plas'a-bl), a. That may 
be displaced or removed. 

Displacement (dis-plas'ment), %. 1. The 

act of displacing; the act of removing from 
the usual or proper place, or from a state, 
condition, or office. ‘ The displacementot the 
centres of the circles.' Asiat Researches. 

* Unnecessary displacement of funds.’ Ha- 
miUon.-~% The quantity of water displaced 
by a body floating at rest, as a ship. Its 
weight is equal to that of the displacing 
body,— 3. In med, chem. the method by 
which the active principles of organic bodies 
are extracted from them. The body is first 
reduced to a powder, and then subjected 
to the action of a liquid, which dissolves 
the soluble inattei*. When it has been 
sufficiently charged it is displaced by an 
additional quantity of the same or of another 
liquid. 

Dlsplacency t ( dis -pla^seu- si), n. [L.L. 
displacentia for L. displicentia, from dis- 
pliceo, to displease— efis, priv., nnd placeo, 
to please.] Incivility ; that which dis- 
pleases or disobliges. 

With or, to •use a more common ■word, 

with dislike. Beattie. 


Fate, far, fat, f^^U; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bpll; 


Displant (dis-planto, v. t [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and 2 >^dmC} 1. To pluck up or to remove 
what is planted.— 2. To drive away or re- 
move from the usual place of residence; as, 
to displant the people of a country. 

Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 

Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom, Shak. 

S. To strip of what is planted or settled; as, 
to displant a country of inhabitants. 
Displantatioa (dis-plant-a shon), /i. The 
act of displanting; I’emoval; displacement. 
Displat (dis-plat'X v.t. [Prefix cits, priv., and 
plat] To untwist; to uncurl. 

Display (dis-plaO, v.t [O.Fr. desployer; Fr. 
ddployer—des, equal to L. dis, priv., and 
player, same as plier, from L. plica, to fold. 
Akin deploy, employ.} l.f To unfold; to 
open; to spread wide; to expand. 

The northern wind his wings did broad display. 

Spenser. 

2. To spread before the view; to set in view 
ostentatiously; to show; to exhibit to the 
eyes or to the mind; to make manifest. ‘ Dis- 
play' do, splendid silk of foreign loom.' Ten- 
nyson. ‘ Proudly displaying the insignia of 
their order.’ Prescott. 

His growth no’w to youth’s full flower di.vplayin^ 

All virtue, grace, and wisdom to achieve 
Things highest, greatest, Milton. 

3. t To carve; to dissect and open.— 4. f To 
discover; to descry. 

And from his seat took pleasure to display 
The city so adorned with ‘towers. Chapman. 

5. t To Open; to unlock. 

Her left (hand holds) a curious bunch of keys, 

Witii which heav'n’s gate she locketh and diSf 

plays. B. yonsoH. ■. 

Syh, To exhibit, show, spread out, parade. 
Display (dis-plia'), v.i. 1. To make a show 
or display.— 2. To lay anything open, as in 
caiwing or dissection. 

He carves, displays, and cuts up to a wonder. 

Spectator. ■ 

3. To talk w'ithout restraint; to make a great 
show of words. 

Display’d so Saucily against your highness. Shah. 

Display (dis-pla'), n. 1, An opening or 
unfolding; an exhibition of any tiling to 
the view. —2. Ostentatious show; exhibi- 
tion ; parade; as, they make a great display 
of troops; a great display of magnificence. 

He died, as erring men should die. 

Without display, without parade. Byi'on, 

Displayed (dis-plad'), p. and «. 1 . Unfolded; 

opened; spread; expand- 
ed; exhibited to view; 
manifested.— 2. In her, a 
term used to express the 
position of any bird of 
prey when it is erect, with 
its wings expanded. 
Displayer (dis-pla'er), n. 
He who or that Avhich 
displays. 

Displayed. Disple t (dis 'pi ), v. t To 
discipline; to inflict pe- 
nitentiary whippings. 

And bitter Penauhee, with an yron whip, 

Was wont him once to disple every day, Spenser. 

Displeasauce t (dls-plez'ans), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and pUasance. ] Displeasure ; auger ; 
discontent. 'Him to displeasance inoov’d.' 
Spenser. 

Displeasant t (dis-plez'ant), a. [Prefix dis, 
priv., andpZeasaut] Unpleasing; offensive; 
unpleasant. ‘ Odour noxious and displeas- 
anV Qlanville. 

Displeasantlyt (dis-plez'ant-li), adv. Un- 
pleasantly; offensively Strype. 

Displease (dis-plezQ, v.t pret. (Sj pp. dis- 
pleased ; ppr. displeasing. [Prefix d is, neg, , 
and please.} 1. Hot to please; to dissatisfy; 
to offend; to make angry, sometimes in a 
light degree. It usually expresses less than 
anger, vex, instate, and irrovoke. 

Adversity is so wholesome . . . why should we be 
displeasedviith.lt. Barroau. 

God was displeased with this thing; therefore he 
smote Israel. j Chr. xxi. 7, 

2. To disgust ; to excite aversion in ; to be 
disagreeable to; as, acrid and rancid sub- 
stances displease the taste; a distorted 
figure displeases the eye.— 34 To make sad; 
to grieve. 

Soon as the unwelcome news 
From earth arrived at Heaven-gate, displeased 
All were who heard. Milton, 

4. t To fail to accomplish or satisfy; to miss of. 

I shall displease ray GXid.^ else. Bea^t. Ct FI. 
Syu. To offend, dissatisfy, annoy, disgust, 
vox, chafe, anger. 

Displease (dis-plez'), v.i. To disgust; to 
raise aversion. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 



BISPLEASEBIiY 


l’"oul sights do mther dj£/>leaset in that they excite 
the inejnorjr of foul things, than in the immeciiate 
objects. Bacon. 

Displeasedly (dis-plez^ed-li), adv. In a dis- 
pleased manner; in the manner of one who 
is displeased. 

He looks down displeasedly upon the earth, as the 
region of his sorrow and banishment. Bp, Hall. 

Bispleasetoess (dis-plez'ed-nes), n. Dis- 
pleasure; tineasiness. 

Bispleaser (dis-plez'dr), n. One who dis- 
pleases. 

Displeasing (dis-pIezIngX Oifensive to 
the mind or any of the senses; disgusting; 
disagreeable. 

Bispleasingness (dis-plez'ing-nes), n. 
Offensiveness; the quality of giving some 
degree of disgust. 

Displeasure (dis-ple'zhur), n. 1. The feel- 
ing of one who is displeased; irritation or 
uneasiness of the mind, occasioned by any- 
thing that counteracts desire or command, 
or which opposes justice and a sense of ijro- 
priety; as, a man incurs the diiipleasure of 
another by thwarting his views or schemes; 
a servant incurs the di^leas^ire of his mas- 
ter by neglect or disobedience; we experience 
dUpleasure sd, any violation of right or de- 
corum. 

They even meet to complain, censure, and remons- 
trate when a go\Qnxot displeasure. Brougham. 

2. That which displeases; cause of irritation; 
offence. 

Now shall I be more blameless than the Philistines, 
though I do them a displeasure. Judg. xv. 3. 

3. t State of disgrace or disfavour. 

He went into Poland, being in displeasure with the 
pope for overmuch familiarity. Peacham. 

Syn. Dissatisfaction, disapprobation, dis- 
taste, dislike, anger, vexation, indignation, 
annoyance, offence. 

Displeasure t (dis-ple"zhur), u.f. To dis- 
please. Bacon. 

Bisplicence,t Displicencyt (dis'pli-sens, 
dis'pli-sen-si), ^ 2 . [L. dzsplicentia. See 
Displacenoy.] Dislike; displeasure. ‘In- 
terjections of dispUce7ice md ill humour.' 
W. Montague. 

I will not say a gmdge against them, for they had 
no sin, yet a kind of displicency with them, as mere 
creatures. Goodwin. 

Displode (dis-plodO, '«■«. pret. & pp. dfs- 
2 ^^oded; ppv. displod'tiig. [D. dusplodo, to 
dilate, to burst-efts, asunder, and plaudo, 
to clap, sti'ike, beat,] To vent, discharge, 
or burst -with a loud noise; to explode. 
[Eare.] 

Stood rank’d of seraphim another row. 

In posture to their second tire 

Of thunder. Milton. 

Bisplode (dis-plod'), ut. To burst with 
a loud report; to explode; as, a meteor 
di^ploded with a tremendous sound. [D-are.] 
Bisplosion (dis-plo'zhon), 71 . The act of 
disploding; a sudden bursting with a loud 
report; an explosion. [Rare.] 

The vast displosion dissipates the clouds. Young. 

Displosive (dis-plo'siv), a. Tending to dis- 
plode or explode; explosive. [Rare.] 
Displume (dis-plum'), v, t. [Pi-efix di^, priv., 
and plimne.} To strip or deprive of plumes 
or feathers; to strip of badges of honour. 

‘ Diapfumetf, degraded, and metamorphosed, 
such unfeathered two-legged things, that we 
no longer know them.’ Burke. 

Dispondee (di-spon'de), n. [Gr. prefix di 
for dis, twice, sjid spondee.} In pros, a 
double spondee, consisting of four long 
syllables. 

Dispone ( dis -p6n u t pret. <fe pp. dis- 
poned; ppr. dispo7iing. [L. dispono, to 
distribute, to dispose -- dis, distrib, , and 
pono, to place.] If To dispose of. 

And of my movable thou if/xpwe 
Right as thee seemeth best is for to done, 

Chaucer. 

% In Scots law, to make over or convey to 
another in a legal form. 

He has disponed. . . the whole estate. Sir Seoil, 
Disponee (dis-pon-e'), n. In Scots law, 
one to whom anything is disponed or made 
.over. . 

Disponer (dis-p6n’6r), n. In Scots law, a 
person who legally transfers property from 
himself to miother. 

Disponge (di-spunjO, ut [Pi’eflx dw, dis- 
trib., and spoyige. ] To discharge, as from a 
sponge; to distil or drop. [Rare,] 

0 sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 

Thy poisonous damp of mghtdisponge upon nxe.Shak. 

Disport (dis-portO, [O.Rr. despo7% p'r. 
depoid, properly diversion resorted to in 
order to divert the thoughts ; It, disporto. 
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disport, aolaetr, L,I. rfeporfo, to divert one’s 
self; the O.Rr. desjwrt is from prefix dis*, and 
L. porto, to carry (whence eicport, &c.). Sport 
is an abbrev. of disport] May; sport; pas- 
time; diversion; amuaemeut; merriment. 
^Love’s disport’ Milton. 

Disport (dis-port'), ui. To play; to wanton; 
to move lightly and without restraint ; to 
move in gaiety; as, lambs disporting on the 
mead. 

Where light disports in ever-raingling dyes. Pope. 

Disport (dis-porf), v. t. To divert or amuse; 
as, he disports himself. 

Disport (dis-porf), v. t [L. dis, asunder, and 
E. port, a harbour. ] To remove from a port. 
[Rare.] 

Disportment (dis-p6rt'ment), 71 . Act of 
disporting; play. 

Disposable (dis-poz’a-bl), a. [See Dispose.] 
Subject to disposal; not previously engaged 
or employed; free to be used or employed 
as occasion may require; as, the whole dis- 
posable force consisted of a regiment of light 
infantry and a troop of cavalry. 

The English law has always enjoyed even more 
than its fair share of the disposable ability of the 
country. Sir PI. Maine. 

Disposal (dis-poz’al), n. [See Dispose.] 

1. The act of disposing; a setting or arranging; 
as, the disposal of the troops in two lines.— 

2. Regulation, order, or arrangement of 
things in the moral government of God; 
dispensation. 

Tax not divine disposal. Milton. 

3. Power of ordering; arranging or clistri- 
; buting;goveriiment; management; as, every- 
thing is left to his disposal. 

Are not the blessings both of this world and the 
nest in his disposal. Bp, Atierbury, 

4. Power or right of bestowing ; the act of 
parting with; bestowal; alienation; regula- 
tion of the condition, fate, or application of 
anything; as, the disposal of money by will; 
the disposal of an estate by sale; the offices 
are at the disposal of the premier; the father 
has the disposal of his daughter in mar- 
riage. 

I am called off from pubiick dissertations by a 
domestick affair of great importance, which is no 
less than the disposal of my sister J enny for life. 

Tatler. 

Syn. Disposition, dispensation, manage- 
meht, conduct, government, distribution. 
Dispose (dis-pozO, ut pret. &pp. disposed; 
ppr. disposing, [Pr, disposer, to dispose, 
arrange — prefix dis, and posei', to place 
(E. pose). See Compose.] 1 . To set; to 
place or distribute ; to arrange : used with 
reference to order; as, the ships were dis- 
posed in the form of a crescent; the trees are 
disposed in the form of a quincunx.— 2. To 
regulate ; to adjust; to set in right order. 
Jobxxxiv. 13. 

The knightly forms of combat to dispose, Dryden. 

3. To apply to a particiilar purpose; to 
give; to place; to bestow. ‘You have dis- 
posedmneh. in works of public piety.' Sprat. 

4. To set, place, or turn to a pai-ticular end 
or consequence. 

Endure and conquer; J ove will soon dispose 
To futui'e good our past and present woes. 

Dryden. 

5. To adapt; to fonn for any purpose. 

Then must thou thee dispose another way. 

Hubberd's Tale, 

6. To set the mind of in a particular frame; 
to incline, 

Suspicions dispose kings to tyranny, husbands to 
jealousy, and wiSe men to irresolution and nielau- 
choly. Bacon. 

7. To sell; to dispose of; as, he disposed all 
church prefeiments to the highest bidder. 
Sioift-—BYT<t. To set, arrange, ordeiy distri- 
bute, adjust, regulate, adapt, fit, incline, 
bestow, give. 

Dispose (dis-pozOi 1- To regulate; to de- 
teimine; to settle. 

Man proposes, God disposes. Old proverb. 

2. To bargain; to make tenns. 

You did suspect 

She had disposed with Cmsar. Shak. 
—-To dispose of, to come to a determination 
concerning; to make a disposal of ; specific- 
ally, (a) to pai't with ; to alienate; to sell; 
as, the man has o/his house and 

removed, (b) To part with to another ; to 
put into another’s hand or power; to bestow; 
as, the father has disposed of his daughter to 
a man of great worth, (c) To give away or 
transfer by authority. 

A rural judge c/beauty’s prize, Wa.ller, 

(d)Todirect the course of, Prov.xvi.33. (e)To 
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place in any condition; as, how will you dm^ 
pose of your son ? (J) To direct what to do 
or what course to pursue; as, they know 
not how to dispose of themselves, (g) To use 
or employ; as, they know not how to dis- 
pose of their time. (A) To put away; to get 
rid of; as, the stream supplies more water 
than can he disposed of. 

Dlsposet (dis-po?/), m 1. Disposal; power of 
disposing; management. 

All that is mine I leave at tlxy dispose. Shak. 

2. Dispensation ; act of government; man- 
agement. 

But such is the dispose of the sole Disposer of em- 
pires, speed. 

3. Cast of behaviour; demeanour. 

He hath a person and a smooth dhpose 

To be suspected, framed to make women false. 

Shak. 

4. Disposition; cast of mind; inclination, 

Carries on the stream of his rffx/tfxe, 

Without observance or respect of any- Shak. 

Disposed (dis-pozdO,!?. and a. 1. Inclined; 
minded. 

He was disposed to pass into Achala. Acts xviii. sy. 

A man might do this now, if he were maliciously 
disposed, ana had a mind to bring matters to ex- 
tremity. Dryden. 

2. t Prone to mirth; merry; jolly, Beaii. dr 
PI. 

Disposedness (dis-poz'ed-ues), 71 . Disposi- 
tion; inclination. 

Disposer (dis-poz'er), n. 1. One who dis- 
poses; a distributor; a bestower; a.s, fi dis- 
pose!' of gifts.— 2. A director; a regulator; 
an arranger. 

Leave events to their Disposer, Boyle, 

I am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s, 
stuff. IVoiton. 

3. That which disposes. 

Disposingly (dis-pdzfing-li), adv. In a man- 
ner to dispose, regulate, or govern. Mou7it- 
ague. 

Disposition (dis-po-zi'shon), n. [L. disposi-- 
tio, regular dispo-sition, arrangement 
distrib., and ^ 07 io,posUum, to place.] 1. TJie 
act of disposing or state of being disposed. 

2. Manner in which things or the parts of a, 
complex body are placed or arranged;, 
order; method; distribution; arrangement;, 
as, the disposition of the infantry and. 
cavalry of an amy; the disposition of the- 
trees in an orchard; the disposition of the- 
severtd parts of an edifice or of figures iiii 
painting.— 3. Natural fitness or tendency;, 
as, the dispositio’noi plants to grow upward. 

‘A great dispositimi to putrefaction.’ Bacon. 

4. Temper or natural constitution of the- 
mind; as, an amiable or an irritable disposi- 
tion. ‘The villanous inconstancy of man's. 
disposition.’ Shak.— 5. Inclination; pro- 
pensity; the temper or frame of mind, as. 
directed to particular objects; as, a disposi- 
tion to undertake a particular work; a dis- 
position friendly to any design. 

The contemplation of the structure of other govern*, 
ments as well as of that under which we live, and the ■ 
comparison of the defects and disadvantages of our 
own with those of other systems, can harclly fail tOi 
produce a happy effect upon the dispositions of any 
people in tolerably happy circumstances. 

Brougham. 

6. In Scots law, (a) disposal; alienation; 
distribution; a giving away or giving over 
to another; as, he has made disposition of 
his effects; he has satisfied his friends by 
the judicious disposUmi of his property. 

(&) A unilateral deed of alienation, by 
which a right to property, especially herit- 
able, is conveyed.— 7. One of the six essen- 
tials of axcliitecturei It is the arrangement, 
of the whole design by means.of ichnography 
(plan), orthography (section and elevation), 
and scenography (perspective view); and 
differs from distribution, which signiues the 
particular arrangements of the internal 
pai’ts of a building.— and settle- 
nient, inScots Zaw^the name usually given to- 
a deed, bywhich a person provides fortbe 
general disposal of his property, heritable 
and movable, after liis death.— S yn. Dis- 
posal, adjustment, regulation, arrangement, 
distribution, order, method, adaptation, in- 
clination, tendency, propensity, temper, be- 
stowment, alienation. ; 

Dispositional (dis-po-zi'shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to disposition. 

Dispositive (dis-poz'it-iv), a, l.t That im- 
plies disposal ; disposing or regulating. ‘ His. 
dispositive wisdom and power.' Bates.— 

2. t Tertaining to inclination or natural dis-" 
position. * holiness, * Taylor, 

—DiBpositive clause, in Scots law, the clause, 
of conveyance in any deed, by which pro- . 
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iH’i’ty, whether lir-vituhle or iiiovaWCv is 
t rai f <?rreih either al)Solniely or in security , 
inter rivos or raicm, tliat is, between 

tile liviiijr or in eenteiiiphition of ileittn, 

Biapositivelj" t (dis-iJ<.iz"it-iv-li), lofr. l. m 

a (iF.-ipMsitive iiianiier; distributnely. Su 
T. Bi'omae.—i. ]:iy iintural or moral tlisposi- 

■■ , .V 

One ai.t may nsalre ir’ d" "'hrit 

. H iv^amied to havtJ done literally, , . . break all the 
ten couniianilnieuts at cnice. />oy£c. 

Bispositort(<iis*poz'it-er), «. 1. A disposer. 
2. iii anti’ol the planet wliidi is lord of the 

si.t?u where anotlier playlet is. 

3>isposs0ss (dis-po 2 -zes^, v.t [Pi’efix ms, 
prir. , fiml possess. ] To put out of possession , 
h}' any means; to deprive of the actual occu- 
Tiiuiev of a thiiii^, jiarticularly of land or 
real tktate; to diKlotlc^o; to disseize: usually 
followed i)y of, before the thing taken away; 
as, to iHymscss a king of his crown. 

Ye slirdl dispossess the inUabitaiits of the lnm.1, ami 
ciu'ul! therein. Nuin. xxxiii. 54. 

Ir v/il! be found a work of no. smuU difficulty to 
pv^ssess and throw out a vice from that heart, where 
long possession begins to plead prescription. 

South. 

Pispossessed (dia-poz-zestO, a. Having lost 
one's self-possession or self-comniand. 
{Eare.l 

Miss Susan, deeply agitated, and not knowing 
what to say or do, stood also, dispossessed, looking 
from the child to the ivonian, and from the W(KHanL to 
the child. Mrs. Oliphant. 

Dispossession C dis-poz-ze'shon), yi. 1. The 
act of putting out of possession; the state 
of being* dispossessed. 

That lieart (Mary Magdalene’s) was freed from 
Satan by that powerful dtspossessum. Bp. Hall. 

2, In to, same as Ouster (which see). 
Dlspossessor (clis-poz-zes''<ir), n. One who 
dispossesses. 

Dispost (dis-p5st0i ■y.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and po.st.] To remove from a post; to dis- 
place. [Bare.] 

.Disposure (dis-po^zhur), n. [See Disposk.] 
1. Disposal; the power of disxjosing; man- 
agement; direction, ‘G-ive up my estate to 
his dtVposiire,* Massinger.— State; pos- 
ture; disposition. ‘Iii a kind of warlike 
dispomre.’ Wotton.—S. Distribution; allot- 
ment; as, the dfsposurc of employments. 
,^mifL 

;Dispraise (dis-prazO» ‘'it- [Prefix dis, priv., 
aiidp/m?e.] 1. Blame; censure. 

The long.neckM geese of the world that are ever 
hissing tltsp 2 'aise. 

Because theirnatures are little, Tenny.son. 

,2. Beproaeh; dishonoui’. 

The general has seen Moors with as bad faces; no 
: ■r/fjySTOfj.'tf to Bertran’s. Drydtn. 

♦Syn. Blame, censure, dishonour, reproach. 

: Dispraise (dis-praz'). ut pret. <fc pp. dis- 
praised ; ppr, dispraising. To blame; to 
censure; to mention with disapprobation, 
or some degree of censure. 

I dispraised him before the wicked, Shak. 

.Dispraiser (dis-praz'er), n. One who blames 
or dispraises. 

Dispraisingly (dis-praz'ing-li), adv. By way 
of dispraise; with blame or some degree of 
reproach, 

.Dispread (dis-predO, v, t. [Prefix d!i9,distrib. , 
and spread, SeeSwiE.iD.] To spread in dif- 
•.ferent ways; to extend or flow in different 
alirections; to expand to the full %vidth. 
j[Ilare.3 

. Scantly they durst their feeble eyes dispread 
Upon that town. Fairfax. 

’Dispread (dis-pred'), %i. To expand or be 
extended ; to spread widely. ^Heat dw- 
preading through the sky.* Thomson. [Bare.] 
Dispreader t (dis-pred^er), n. A publisher; 
a divulger. 

Disprejs6,t ut To dispraise; to under- 
value. Chaucer. 

Disprejudicet (dis-pre'ju-dis), v.t. [Prefix 
dis, priv., md prejudice.} To free from pre- 
iudice. Mountague. 

Dispreparet (dis-pre-pai’^), v.t. To render 
unprepared. Hobbes, 

Disprince (dis-prinsO, v.t. To deprive of 
the rank and dignity of a prince; to divest 
of the character or appearance of a prince. 

For I; was drenched with ooxe, and torn with 
liriers 

And, ail one rag, disprittced from head to heel. 

. ■ . Temtyson. 

.Disprison (dis-pifzon), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and pr&ou.] To let loose from prison; 
to set at liberty. ; 

Disprivilege (dis-prPvMej), v. t. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and privilege.} To deprive of a privi- 
lege. 


Disprlze (di.s-priz'), v.t To iindurvaluc; to 
deijreciate. [Rare.] 

Disprofess (dis-pro-fesO, v.i. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and pro/cs^v.] To renounce the pro- 
fession of. 

Mis .anuH which he had vowed to dispro/esse, 

Klie gathered up. Spenser. 

Disprofit (dis-pro'fit), n. [Prefix dis, neg. , 
and Loss; detriment; damage. 

Foxe. [iiare,] 

Disprofitahle (dis-proTit-a-bl), a. Dnpro- 
fitable. IlaU. 

Dispro of (dis-prbf ) , n. [Prefix dis, neg. , and 
proof.} Confutation; refutation; a proving 
to be false or erroneous; as, to offer evidence 
m disproof oi a fact, argument, principle, or 
allegation. 

Bent as be was 

To make disproof of .scorn, and strong in hopes. 

Tennyson. 

Dispropertyt (dis-pro'p6r-ti), v.t [Prefix 
dis, priv,, and property.} To deprive of 
lU’operty; to disposses.s. ‘Silenced their 
pleaders, and diBpropertied their freedoms.* 
Shak. 

Disproportion (dis-prd-p6r'shon), n. [Pre- 
fix dis, priv., and proportion.} 1. Want of 
proportion of one thing to another, or be- 
tween the parts of a tiling; want of sym- 
metry; as, the disproportion of a man's arms 
to his body; the dfsproportioiii ot the length 
of an edifice to its height. 

Disproportio}!, some say, is the cause of the keenest 
misery in tlie world: for instance, the disproportion 
between the powers, capacities, and aspiratioas of 
man and his circumstances— especially as regards his 
physical wants. Helps. 

% Want of proper quantity, according to 
rules prescribed; as, the disproportion of 
the ingredients inacomxmund.-- -3. Want of 
suitableness or adequacy; disparity; in- 
equality; unsuitableness; as, the disprop)or- 
tion of strength or means to an object. 
Disproportion (dis-pro-pdrishon), v.t To 
make unsuitable in form, size, length, or 
quantity; to violate symmetry in; to mis- 
match; to join unfitly; to be out of harmony 
with. 

To shape my legs of an unequal size, 

To disproportio7i me in every part. Shak, 
Till disproportiofied sin 

Tarr’d against uature’.s chime, and with har.sh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, Milton. 

Disproportionable (dis-prd-pdr'shon-a-bl), 
a. Disproportional; not in proportion; un- 
suitable in form, size, or quantity, to some- 
thing else; disin’oportionate; inadequate. 

Doubts and fears are the sharpest pa,ssions; througli 
these false optics all that you see is like the eveniiig 
shadows, disproportionable to the truth, and strange- 
ly lortger than the true substance. Sir y. Sncklihg-. 

Disproportionableness (dis-pro-pdrishon- 
a-bl-nes), n. Want of proportion or sym- 
metry; unsuitableness to something else. 
Disproportionatoly (dis-pro-porish on-a-bli), 
adv. With want of proportion or sym- 
metry; unsuitably to something else. 
Disproportional (dis-prd-p6rishon-al), a. 
Not having due proportion to something 
else; not having proportion or symmetry of 
parts; unsuitable in form or quantity; un- 
equal; inadequate; as, a disproportional 
limb constitutes deformity in the body; the 
studies of youth should not be dispropor- 
tional to their capacities. 
Disproportionality (dis-pr6-p6rishon-al"i- 
ti), 'll. The state of being disproportional. 
Disproportionally (dis-prd-por'shon-al-li), 
adv. IJiisiiitably with respect to form, 
quantity, or value; inadequately; unequally. 
Disproportionalness (dis-prd-pdrishon-al- 
nes), 71, Want of proportion; dispropor- 
tionateness. [Bare.] 

Disproportionate (dis-prd-pdrishon-at), a. 
Not proportioned; unsymmetrical; unsuit- 
able to something else, in bulk, form, or 
value; inadequate. 

None of our niember.s are disproportionate to the 
rest, either in excess or defect. Ray. 

It is plain that men have agreed to a dispropoi"^ 
tmiate and unequal possession of the earth. 

Locke. 

Disproportionately ( dis-pro-pdr'shou-at- 
li), adv. In a disproportionate degree; un- 
suitably; inadequately. 
Disproportionateness ( dis-pro-pdrishon- 
at-nes), n. Unsuitableness in form, bulk, 
or value; inadequacy. 

Dispropriate ( dis-prd'pri-at ), v. t [L. dis, 
priv., and proprio, propriatum, to appro- 
priate, imm propHus, one’s own; whence 
slm appropriate, propHety, property, cfec.] 
To destroy the appropriation of ; to withdraw 
from an aijpropriate use; to disappropriate. 
[Bare.] 


Disprovable (dis-prdv'a-l)l), a. Capable of 
being disproved or refuted. 

Disproval (dis-iirdvTd), n. Act of disprov- 
ing; dispi’oof. 

Dispro*ve (dis-prdv'), v.t pret. ct pp, dis- 
proved; ppr. disproving. [Prefix dis, iieg., 
and prove. ] 1. To prove to be false or erron- 
eous; to confute; to refute; as, to disprove 
an assertion, a statement, an argument, a 
proposition. 

Tliat false supposition I advanced in order to dis. 
prove it. Bp. Aiierbitty. 

2.t To convict of the practice of error. 
Hooker.— \ To disallow or disapprove. 

Some things are good; yet in so mean a degree of 
goodness, that men are only not disproved, n'br dis- 
allowed of God for them. Plooker, 

Disprover (dis-prdv'dr), n. One that dis- 
proves or confutes. 

Dispimctt (dis-pungktO, [B, dispimgo, 
dispunetum. See Dispunge. ] To point or 
mark off; to separate. Foxe. 

Dispunett (dis-piingktO, a. Wanting in 
punctilious respect; discourteous; impulite. 
‘That were dispunct to the ladies.’ B. 
Jonson. 

Dispungret (dis-punj'), v.t. [h. dispimgo, 
to examine, to check an account— dis, and 
pmngo, to pierce, to penetrate. See Ex- 
punge.] To expunge; to erase. 

Thou then that ha,s disp7inj;'d niy score, 

And dying wast the death cff death. Sir H. Wotton. 

Dispunge (di-spunjO, v. t. Same as Hisponge 
(wliich see). 

Dispunishable (dis-pun'ish-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
neg., andpumVia&Ze.] Without penal 
restraint; not punishable. Sivift. 
Dispurpose (dis-peripos), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and purpose.} To dissuade; to turn 
from a purpose. 

Dispurse t (dis-pers*), u.f. To disburse. 
Bhalc. 

Dispurveyt (dis-per-vaO, v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv. , andp«n;fi2/J To deprive of provision; 
to empty; to strip. 

They dispnrvey their vestry of such treasure 
As they may spare. Hey’ioood. 

Dispurveyancet (tlis-per-va'aiis), n. Want 
of provisions; lack of food. 

Daily siege, through dispm-veyaftce long 
And lacke of reskewes, w’ill to'parley drive. 

Spenser. 

Dispurveyedt (dis-per-vadO, p. and a. 
1, 32mptied or stripped.— 2. Unprovided for. 
Paston Letters. 

'dis-piit'a-bl), a . [See Dispute.] 


Disputable (dii 
1. That may be 


in question, controverted, or contested; 
controvertible; of doubtful certainty; as, 
disputable opinions, statements, proposi- 
tions, arguments, points, cases, questions, 
&G.— 2. Disputatious ; contentious. ‘ He is 
too disputable for my company.’ Shak. 
Disputableness (dis-put'a-bl-nes), n. State 
of being disputable. 

Disputaeity (dis-put-aa'i-ti), n. Proneness 
to dispute. [Rare or obsolete.] 

Lest they sliould dull the %vits and hinder the exer- 
cise of reasoning (and) abate tlie disputaeity oi the 
nation. Bp. Ward. 

Disputant (dis'put-ant), n. One who dis- 
putes; one who argues in opposition to 
another; a controvertist; a reasoner in op- 
position. ‘A singularly eager, acute, and 
pertinacious disputanV Macaulay. 
Disputant (dis'pfit-ant), a. Disputing; en- 
gaged in controversy. 

There thou wast found 
Among the gravest Rabbis, 

On points and questions fitting Moses’ chair. 

Milion. 

Disputation (dis-piit-a'shon), n. [L. disp^t^ 
tatio. See Dispute,] 1. The act of disput- 
ing; a reasoning or argumentation in oppos- 
ition to sometliing, or on opposite sides; con- 
troversy in words; verbal contest respecting 
the truth of some fact, opinion, proposition, 
or argument.— 2. An exercise in colleges, in 
which parties reason in opposition to eacli 
other on some question proposed. 
Disputatious (dis-put-a'shus), a. Inclined 
to dispute; apt to cavil or controvert; char- 
acterized by disputes; as, a disp^itatious 
person or temper. 

The Cliristian doctrine of a future life was no re- 
commendation of the new religion to the wits and 
philosophers of that period. 

BuckfJiinster, 

Disputatiously (dis-piit-a'sims-li), adv. in 
a divSputatious manner. 

Disputatiousness ( dis-put-a'shus-nes ), 7i. 
The quality of being disputatious. 
Bisputative (dis-ptit'a-thO, u- Disposed to 
dispute; inclined to cavil or to reason in 
opposition; as, a disputative temper. 
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Bispute i^i'A put'). pp. fllHpnted; 

ppr. diUj^Kiinif, [L. di^imtu, to cast tir reokon 
up; to <.:oini)uto; lienee, to weigh, examine, 
mvestigute, tlisenss— </iX asuiiiler, apart, 
and puto, to clean, prune, clear up, adjuist, 
reckon.) 1. To contend in argument; to 
reason or argue in opposition; to debate; 
to altercate; to wrangle; us, the disciples 
of Christ disputed among tliemselves ivlio 
should be the greatest. 

Therefore rfrjr/i’/i’fai' he in the synagogue with the 
Jews. Acts svii. 17. 

2, To strive or contend in opposition to a 
competitor; as, we disputed for tlie prize. 
DiSinite (dis-put'), vx l.t To make the 
subject 01 a disputation. ; to argue; to dis- 
cuss. 

The rest I reserve until it be disputed Jmw the 
magistrate is to do herein. Milton. 

W 3 i.'it was it th;it yedispided among yourselves by 
the way? NPirk ix. 33. 

2. To attempt to disprove by arguments or 
statements; to attempt to prove to be false, 
unfounded, or erroneous; to attempt to over- 
throw hy reasoning; to controvert; as, to 
dispute ‘du assertion, opinion, claim, and the 
like. 

We might discuss the Northern sin 
Which' made a selfish war begin; 

Dispute the claims, arrange the chances; 
Emperor, Ottoman, wiiich shall win? Tennyson. 

3. To contend or strive for. ‘ So dispute the 
prize.’ Dry den. — 4. To call in question the 
propriety of; to oppose by reasoning. 

Now I am sent, and am not to dispute 
My prince’s orden;, but to execute. Dryden. 

5. To strive to maintain; to contest; as, to 
dispute every inch of ground. ‘ To dispute 
the possession of the ground with the Span- 
iards.’ Prescott— (kt To encounter; to 
meet. * Dispute it (calamity) like a man.’ 
Shale.-— Argue, Dispute, Debate. See under 
Argue.— Syn, To controvert, contest, doubt, 
question, argue, debate. 

Dispute (dis-pxlt'}, 1, StiTfe or contest in 
words or by arguments; an attempt to prove 
and maintain one's own opinions or claims 
by arguments or statements, in opposition 
to tlie opinions, arguments, or claims of 
another; controversy in words. 

Could we forbear dispute and practise love. 

We should agree as angels do above. IVaUer. 

2. Quarrel; contention; strife; contest. 

Nor is it aught but just: 

That he, who in debate of truth hath won, 

.Should win in arms, in both disputes alike victor. 

Milton. 

—Beyond or loithout dispute, indisputably; 
incoutrovertibly. 

In prose and verse was owned I 

Through all the realms of nonsense absolute. 

Dry dm. 

Disputer (dis-put'er), n. One who disputes 
or who is given to disputes; a coutrovertist. 

Wliere is the disputer of this world? i Cor. i. so. 

Disputison,t n. [Fr.] Dispute. Chaucer. 
Disqualification (dis-kwoli-fi-ka"shon), n. 
[See DTSt^UALiPY.] 1. The act of disqualify- 
ing; the state of being disqualified; dis- 
ability; hence, the act of depriving of legal 
power or capacity; legal disability or inca- 
pacity; as, the disqualification of the burgh 
was brought about by corrupt practices; a 
conviction for crime is the cause of his dis- 
qualification. — 2. 'Want of qualification. [In 
this sense the word is compounded of the 
prefix d 1 . 9 , neg., and 

I must still retain the con.sciousness of those dis- 
: qualijications which you have been pleased to over- 
look. Sir y. Shore. 

3. That which disqualifies or incapacitates; 

as, conviction of a crime is a disqualification 
for office; sickness is a disqualification for 
labour. , 

It is recorded as a sufficient disqualification of a 
wife, that, speaking of her husband, she .said, ‘God 
forgive him.’ Spectator. 

Disqualify (dis-kwoTi-fi), v.t pret. <fe pp. 
disqualified; ppr. disqtialifying. [Prefix 
d'is, neg., and qualify.] 1. To make unfit; 
to deprive of natural power, or the qualities 
or properties necessary for any purpose: 
used generally with/or; as, indisposition dfs- 
qualfies the body /or labour and the mind 
for study. 

Men are not disqualified by their engagements in 
trade from being received in high sociefy. Southey, 

2. To deprive of legal capacity, power, or 
rip:ht; to disable; as, a conviction of perjury 
a man for being a witness. 

In spite of the law disqtealfyyijiq' hired champions, 
it is pretty clear tliat they were always to be had for 
monejv C. H. Pearson, 

Disquantityt (dis-kwon'ti-ti), v.t [ITe- 
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fix dis, priv., and quantify.] To dimmish 
the quantity of; to lessen. 

Be then desired 

A little to disquaiility your train. Shah, 

Disquiet (dis-kwPet), a. [Prefix dis’, neg, 
amf quiet] Unquiet; restless; uneasy. 
[Ilaiul 

I pray you, husband, be not so disquiet. Shah. 

Disquiet (dis-kwfet), n. .Want of quiet; 
. uneasiness; restlessness ; want of tranquillity 
in body or mind; di.stui’).)ance ; anxiety. 
'Long disquiet merged in rest.’ Tennyson. 
Disqiliet (dis-kwi'et), v.t To disturb; to 
deprive of ijeace, rest, or tranquillity; to 
make uneasy or restless; to liarass the body; 
to fret or vex the mind. 

That he may . . . disquiet the inhabitantjs of Baby- 
lon. Jer. 1 . 34. 

Why hast thou disquieted mol i .Sam. xxviii. 13. 
Why art thou cast down, 0 my soul, and why art 
thou disintieted within me? Ps. xliii. 3, 

Disquietalt (dis-kwfet-al), n. Want of quiet; 
discpiietude; unrest. Dr. II. More. 
Disquieter (dis-kwFet-6r), n. One who dis- 
quiets; he or that which makes uneasy. 
Disquietful (dis-lcwfet-fiil), a. Producing 
inquietude. 

Disquieting (dis-kwPet-ing), a. Tending to 
disturb the mind; disturbing; as, disquiet- 
ing apprehensions; disquieting rumours. 
Disquietive (dis-kwi'et-iv), a. Tending to 
disquiet. 

Disquietly (dis-kwi'et-li), adv. 1. Without 
quiet or rest; in an uneasy state; uiieasily; 
anxiously; as, he rested disquietly night. 
[Rare.]— 2. In a disquieting manner; in a 
manner so as to destroy quiet or tranquillity, 
‘All ruinous disorders follow us disquietly 
to our graves.’ Shale. [Rare.] 
Disquietment (dis-kwi'et-ment), n. Act of 
disquieting or state of being disquieted. 

^ Disqtcutments ot con&ciencQ.' HopJdns. 
Disquietness (dis-kwPet-nes), n. Uneasi- 
ness; restlessness; disturbance of peace in 
body or mind. 

Disquietous t (dis-kwi'et-us), a. Causing 
uneasiness. ‘ Distasteful and disquietous to 
a number of men.’ Milton. 

Disquietude (dis-kwi'et-fnl), 71. Want of 
peace or tranquillity ; uneasiness; disturb- 
ance; agitation; anxiety. 

By delaying it (to keep God’s commandments) we 
necessarily prepare fears and disquietude. Sharp. 

Disquisition (dis-kwi-zi'shon), n. [L. dis- 
quisitio, inquiry, investigation, from dis- 
quiro, disquisitum, to investigate— dfs, dis- 
trib., and queero, qucesiium, to ask.] A formal 
or systematic inquiry into any subject, by 
arguments, or discussion of tlie facts and 
circumstances that may elucidate truth; an 
argumentative inquiry; a formal discussion 
or treatise on any matter; exposition; dis- 
sertation; essay; as, a disquisition on go- 
vernment or morals; a disquisition on the 
influence of mind on matter, 

His (our Saviour’s) lessons did not consist of dis- 

qtiisiiions, Paley. 

For accurate research or yyacm disquisition he 
was not well qualified. Macaulay. 

Disquisitional, Disquisitionary (dis-kwi- 
zPsiioii-al, dis-kwi-zfshon-a-ri), Relating 
to disquisition. 

Disquisitive (dis-kwi'zit-iv), a. Relating to 
disquisition; exiimining; fond of discussion 
or investigation; inquisitive. 

Disquisitory, Disquisitoidal (dis-kwFzi- 
to-ri, dis-kwPzi-t6"ri-al), a. Pertaining to 
disquisition; partaking of the nature of a 
chsquisition; critical, iJeu. 

Disrankf (dis-rankO, /y.t [Prefix rUs, priv., 
and mvLle. ] 1. To degrade from rank, —-2. To 
throw out of rank or into confusion. 

Out of thy part already; foil’d the scene; 
Disranh'd tlie lines; disarm'd the action. Decker. 

Disrate (dis-raU), v.t [Prefix dis, priv,, and 
rate.] Naut. to degrade in rank or station; 
to disi'ank. 

Disrayl (dis-ra'), 71. Disarray; disorder. 

Come in mai\ner of a sodaine tempest upon our 
arniie , . . and put it in rfikny'. Holland. 

Disregard, (dis-re-gardO, u, [Prefix dw, priv., 
and regard.] Neglect; omission of notice; 
want of attention; slight; as, to pass one 
viMli disregard. ^Disregard oi experience.’ 
Whewell. 

Disregard (dis-re-giird'), v.t. To omit to 
take notice of; to neglect to observe; to 
slight as unworthy of regard or notice;, as, 
to disregard the wants of the poor or the 
admonitions of conscience. 

Studious of good, man disregarded fame. 

Sir R, Blackniore. 
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Disregarder (dis-re-giird'er), n. Oaic who 
neglects. 

Disregardful (dis-re-glird'f 111), a. Neglect- 
ful; negligent; heedless. 

Bisregardfully (dis-re-gitrd'f]il-H), adv. 
Negligently; heedlessly. 

Disf egulart (dis-re'gu-ler), a, [Prefix dis, 
neg., and regular'.] Irregiilai’. * DiMcgular 
passions.’ Evelyn. 

Disrelish (dis-rel'isli), n. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and re^t-s/i.] 1 . Distaste; dislike of the palate; 
some degree of disgust; as, men generally 
h<ave a disrelish for tobacco till the taste is 
reconciled to it by custom.— 2, Absence of 
any quality that gives rcdisii ; bail taste; 
uauaeoiisness. ‘liatefiillest disrcM.’ Mil- 
ton.— .DLstaste, in a figurative sense; dis- 
like of the mind; aver.sion; antipath3^ 

Men love to hear of their power, but Jiavc an ex- 
treme di'.relish to be told of their duty. Burke. 

Disrelish (dis-rel'ish), v.t. 1. To dislike the 
taste of; as, to disrelish a particular kind of 
food.— 2. To make nauseous or disgusting; 
to infect with a bad taste, [Rare.] 

Savoury fruits, of taste to please 
True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 
Of uectarous drauglits between. Milton. 

3 . To dislike; to feel some disgust at; as, to 
diSTefM vulgar jests. 

All private enjoyments are lo.«;t or disrelished. Pope, 

Disremem'ber (dis-re-menTb6r), v. t. [L. dis, 
priv., and E, remember.] 'L’o forget; to 
choose to forget. [American and Irish. ] 

I’ll thank you, when we meet again, not to disre- 
7 nember the old saying, but let every man skin his 
own skunks. David Crockett. 

Disrepair (dis-re-piir'), n. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and repair.] A state of being not in repair 
or good condition; state of wanting repara- 
tion. 

The fortifications were ancient and in disrepair. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Disreputability ( dis-re ' put-a-bil"i-ti ), n. 
The state of being disreputable. 
Disreputable (dis-re 'put-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
dis, neg., and reputable.] Not reputable; 
not in esteem; not honourable; dishonour- 
able; disgracing reputation; discreditable; 
low; mean; as, disrejputable company; it is 
disreputable to associate familiarly with the 
mean, the lewd, and the profane. 

The House of Cornmonsis a more aristocratic body 
than the House of Lord.s. The fact is, a great peer 
would be a greater maix now in the House of Cotn- 
mon.s than in the House of Lords. Nobody wants a 
second chamber, except a few disrep2ital>le indivi- 
duals. Disraeli. 

Syn. Dishonourable, discreditable, low, 
mean, disgraceful, shameful, scandalous. 
Disreputably (dis-re'put-a-bli), adv. In a 
disreputable manner, 

Disreputationt (dis-re'put-a"slion), n. [Pre- 
fix priv., and rcpiifaffou,] Loss or want 
of reputation or good name ; disrepute; dis- 
esteem ; dishonour; disgrace; discredit. 

I will tell you what was the course in the happy 
days of Queen Elizabeth, whom it is no disreputation 
to follow. Bacon. 

Disrepute (dis-re-puV), [Prefix dis, priv., 
and repute.] Loss or want of reputation; 
disesfceem; tliscredit; dishonour. 

At the beginning- of the iStli century astrology fell 
into general disrepute. Sir IF. Scott. 

Syn. Disesteem, discredit, dishonour, di.s- 
grace. 

Disrepute t (dis-re-puP), v.t To bring into 
disreputation, ‘More inclined to love them 
than to disrepute them,’ Jer. Taylor. 
Disrespect (dis-re- spekt'), n. [Prefix dis, 
priv., and respect] 1. Want of resiiect or re- 
verence; disesteein. 

Such fancies do we then affect, 

In luxury of rt'jkrt'jT/fCif 

To our own prodigal excess 

Of too familiar happiness. lVords 7 eorih, 

2. An act of incivility, irreverence, or rude- 
ness. ‘ The vain dUrespecU of ignorant per- 
sons.' Bp. WilMns. 

What is more usual to warriors than impatience 
of bearing the least alTront or Po/e. . 

Disrespect (dis-re-spekP), V.t. To have no 
resqject or esteem for; to show disrespect 
to. 

We have and slighted God, Cornier. 

Disrespecter (dis-re-spekP6r), n. One wTio 
disrespects; one who wishes to cast disre- 
spect on. ‘Witty disrespecters of the Scrip- 
ture.’ Boyle. 

Disrespectful (dis-re-spekt'fid), a. Want- 
ing in respect; manifesting clisesteeni or 
want of respect; irreverent; uncivil; as, a 
disrespectful thouglit or opinion; disrespect- 
ful hehtmonv. ‘ Slovenly in dress, ami dis- 
respectfotl in mamieif Godioin. 
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disrespectfully (<Us-re-spekfc'ft?Mi X ; 
In a (Jiferespt’ctful iriauuoi” irrewreutlj , 
unciivilJy. , ,,, , ^ 

disrespectfulness (dfe-re-spekt/ful-nes), n. 
Want of respect. 

Bisrespectlve (dis-re-spektiv), a, 

B[»o€tful. * A dwrespeef/tue forgetfulness of 
tJjy mercies. ’ Bp. Malt .. 

Bisreverencet <dis-re've-rtuisX v.t [Prefix 
cZiA', priv. , iWid reverence.} Xo deprive of 
reverence; to treat irreverently; to ms- 
hoiiour. Sir T. More. , 

Disrobe (dis-rdb'), v.t pret. & pp. dim'obed; 
prtr. dimtbiivj. [Prefix diis, priv., and robe.} 
To divest of a robe; to divest of gurnients; 
to uinlress; to strip of covering; to divest 
of any enveloping appendage ; to uncover; 
SI.H, uiituinn diarobe.^ the fields of verdure. 

TIm.'se two peers were (^tWrohed of their glory. 

IFotiofi. 

Disrober (dis-rob'er), n. One that strips of 
robes or do tiling. 

Disroot (dis-rotO, v. t [Prefix dm, priv. , and 
root.} 1- To tear ui> the roots of, or by the 
roots. 

Whate’er I was 

Disraoied, what I am is grafted here. Tenny.ion. 
2. To tear from a. foundation; to loosen or 
undermine. 

A piece of ground from its situation by 

subterraneous inundations. Goldsmith. 

Disr ulily t (dis-rdPi-li), adv. [ Prefix dis, priv. , 
and rule,] Irregularly. Chancer. 

Disrulyt (dis-roPi), a. Dnruly; turbulent. 
Chamer. 

Disrupt (dis-ruptO, [D. dim'uptim, pp. of 
dimimpo (dininipo), to break or burst asun- 
der— dis, asunder, and rumpo, to burst.] 
Rent from; torn asunder; severed by rend- 
ing or breaking. [Rare or obsolete.] 
Disrupt (dis-rupP), v.t. To separate; to 
break asunder. 

Disniptloa (dia-rup'shon), n. [L. dkniptio, 
from disnunpo. See Disktjpt.] 1. The act 
of rending asiuuler; the act of bursting 
and separating; breach; rent; dilaceration; 
break-up; as, the d/isruption of rocks in an 
earthquake; the of a stratum of 

earth. 

Sought 

To make disruption in the table round. Tennyson. 

2. Blceles. the term applied to the rupture 
which took place in the Established Church 
of Scotland in 184S, when 474 ministers and 
professors demitted their charges. Those 
of them who had been sent up a.s commis- 
sioners to the General Assembly to meet 
on May 18th, 1843, refused to take part in 
constituting it, protesting that the spiritual 
independence of the church had been vio- 
lated by the civil power, and retiring from 
the appointed place of meeting to another 
Iiall, constitutetl themselves into the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Tree Protesting Church 
of Scotland. The controversy preceding 
the rupture had lasted for ten years, having 
originated in the passing of the Veto Act, 
and has been called ‘the ten years' conflict.’ 
Disruptive (dis-rupt'iv), l. Causing, or 
tending to cause, disruption; rending; burst- 
ing or breaking through; accompanied by 
disruption; disruptive foi’ces.— 2. Pro- 
, dueed by or following on disruption; as, diS’ 
mptive effects. 

Disrupture (dis-rupt'fir), v.t. [Prefix dfs, 
priv., and rupture.} To rupture ; to rend; 
to sever by tearing, brealdng, or bursting. 
[Rare.] 

Disrupture (dis-rup'tur), n. Disruption; a 
rending asunder. 

Dissatisfaction (dis-sa'tis-fak"shon), n. 
[Prefix dis, priv., and Hatisfaetion.} The 
state of being dissatisfied; discontent; un- 
easiness proceeding from the want of gra- 
tification, or from disappointed wishes and 
expectations. 

The ambitious man is subject to uneasiness and 
dissatis/detion. Addison. 

Sm Discontent, discontentment, mortifica- 
tion, disappointment, displeasure, disap- 
probation, distaste, dislike. 
Dissatisfactoriness (dis - sa'tis -fak '^to -ri- 
nes), n. Inability to satisfy or give content; 
a failing to give content. 

Dissatisfactory (dis - sa ' tis - fak^'to-ri), a. 
Causing dissatisfaction; giving discontent; 
mortifying; displeasing, 

_ Tq have reduced the different qualifications in the 
different states, to one uniform rule, would probably 
have been as dissatisjitefory to some of the states, as 
difficult for the convention. Hamilton. 

Dissatisfied (dis-sa'tis-fid),p. and a. Discon- 
tented; not satisfied; 'notxdeased; offended. 
^The dkmtisjied factions of the autocracy.’ 
Bancroft. ‘ 


Dissatisfy (dis*sa'tis-fi), a. pret. & pp. 
satmjied; ppr. dUmtmfying. [Prefix dis, 
priv. , and satisfy. ] To render discontented; 
to disidease; to excite uneasiness in by frus- 
trating wishes or expectations. 

When a new government is e.stablished, by what- 
ever means, the people are commonly dissatisjied. 

Hume, 

Dissaventure,! [it. dissaventura, mis- 
fortune, mishap. SeeBisADVENTURE.] iVIis- 
fortune; mishap; mischance. 

Never knight . . . more luckless dissaventures did 
ainate." Spenser, 

Disscattert (dis-skat't6r), v.t. To scatter 
abroad; to disperse. ‘ I’lie broken remnants 
of disscattered pow’i’.’ Daniel. 

Disseat (dis-set'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., and 
To remove from a seat 
This push 

Wil] cheer rae ever or disseat me now. She 

Dissect (dis-sekt'), v. t. [L. disseco, dissectiim, 
to cut asunder, to cut up— dfs, asunder, and 
seco, to cut. ] 1. To cut in pieces; to divide, as 
an animal body, with a cutting instrument, 
by separating the joints ; as, to dissect a 
fowl. Hence appropriately— 2. To cut in 
pieces, as an animal or vegetable, for the 
purpo.se of examining the structure and use 
of its several parts, or to observe morbid 
affections of its tissues; to anatomize. 
Following life in creatures we dissect, 

We lose It in the moment we detect. Pope. 

3. To divide into its constituent parts for 
the purpose of exammation; to analyse for 
the purpose of criticism; to describe witli 
minute accuracy. ‘ To dissect . . . fabled 
knights . . , ; or to describe races and 
games.' Milton. 

Dissected (dis-sekt'ed), p. and a. 1. Cut in 
pieces; Separated by parting the joints; 
divided into its constituent parts; opened 
and examined. 

Or must every architect invent a little piece of the 
new style, and all put it together at last like a dis^ 
sected map ? liushin, 

2. In hot a term sometimes applied synonj^- 
motisly with incised and laciniated to leaves 
which are cut, as it were, into numerous ir- 
regular portions. 

Dissectible (dis-sekt'i-bl), a. That may be 
dissected. 

Dissecting (dis-sekt'iug), a. Used in dis- 
secting; as, a dissecting knife. 

Dissection (dis-sek^shon), n. i. The act of 
dissecting, or of cutting in pieces an animal 
or vegetable for the purpose of examining 
the structure and uses of its parts; anatomy. 

2. The act of separating into constituent 
parts for the purpose of critical examina- 
tion. 

Such strict enquiries into nature, so true and so 
perfect a dissecti07t of human kind, is the work of 
extraordinary diligence. Gramntle. 

Dissector (dis-sekt'er), n. One who dissects; 
an anatomist. 

Disseise, Disseize (dis-sez'). & pp. 

disseized ; yipr. disseizing. [Prefix dis, neg. , 
and seize; IPv. dessaisir, to dispossess.] In 
latu, to dispossess wrongfully; to deprive of 
actual seizin or possession; followed hy pf; 
as, to d-isseize a tenant of his freehold. 

A man may suppose himself disseised, when he is 
not so, Blackstone, 

And pilfring what I once did give, 

thee thy right. G. Herbert. 

Disseizee (dis-sez-eO, n. In law, a person 
put out of possession of an estate unlawfully. 
Disseizin (dis-sez'in), n. In law, the act of 
disseizing; an unlawful dispossessing of a 
person of his lands, tenements, or incor- 
poreal hereditaments; a deprivation of ac- 
tual seizin. 

Disseizor (dis-sez-or'), In lm.v, one who 
puts another out of possession wrongfully; 
he that dispossesses another. 

Disseizoress (dis-s§z^or-es), n. In law, a 
woman who puts another out of possession. 
Dissemhlable (dis-sem'bla-bl), a. Hot re- 
sembling; unlike. Puttenhmh. 
Bissemhlaace t (dis-sem^blans), n. [Prefix 
dis, priv,, and semblance.} Want of resem- 
blance. 

Nor can there be a greater dissemblance between 
one wise man and another. Osborne. 

Dissemblaace (dis-semffjlans), u. The act 
of, or faculty for, dissembling. 

i wanted these old instruments of state, 
Dissemblance and suspect. Old play. 

Dissemble (dis-sem'bi), v. t pret. <fc pp; dis- 
sembled; ppr. dissembling. [O.'Fr, disse^n- 
Uer (Pr. dissimuler), from L. dissinmlo, to 
feign that a thing is not that which it is — 
dis, priv., and to make one thing 

like another, to feign that a thing is that 


Fate, far, fat, fg,Il; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpU; 


wdiich it is not, from similis, like. See 
ASSEJfBLE. ] 1. To hide under a false appear- 
ance; to conceal; to disguise; to pretend 
that not to be wdiicli really is; as, I cannot 
dissemble my i*eal sentiments. 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But— why did you kick me downstairs? 

y. P. Kemble. 

2. t To pretend that to be which is not; to 
put on the semblance of; to simulate. 

Your son Lucentio 

Doth love my daughter, and she loveth him, 

Or both dissetnble deeply their affections. Shah, 

3. t 'To appear like; to imitate. 

The gold dissembled well her yellow hair, Dryden. 

At To make unrecognizable; to disguise. 

I’ll put it (a gown) on, and I will dissemble myself 
in’t, Skak. 

Sm To disguise, conceal, cloak, cover. 
Dissemble (dis-seiiTbl), v.i. l. To be hypo- 
critical ; to assume a false appearance; to 
conceal the real fact, motives, intention, tir 
sentiments under some pretence. 

Ye dissembled in your hearts when ye sent me 
unto the Lord your God, saying, Pray for us. 

Jer. xlii. ao. 

2.t To give a false appearance; to represent 
or mirror falsely. 

What wicked and dissembling' glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia’s sphery eyne, 
Shak. 

Dissembler (dis-sembl6r), n. One %vho dis- 
sembles; a hypocrite; one who conceals his 
opinions or dispositions under a false ap- 
pearance; one who pretends that not to be 
which is; one who feigns what he does not 
feel or think. ^Dissembler of his woes.’ 
Beau. f& FI. ‘ A deep dissembler, not of his : 
affections only, but of religion.’ Milton.— 
Dmembler,Hypoerite, Dissembler, one that 
conceals what he is; hypocrite, one that tries 
to make himself appear that which he is not, 
especially to make himself appear better 
than he is. 

Dissembling (dis-sem'bl-ing), n. 1. The act 
of concealing under a false appearance; dis- 
simulation.— 2. The assumption of a false 
character; hypocrisy. 

Good now, play one scene 
Oi excQWant dissembling'. Shak. 

Dissemblingly (dis-sem'bling-li), adu. With 
dissimulation; hypocritically; falsely, 
Disseminate (dia-se'min-rit), v.t pret. & pp. 
disseminated; ppr. disseminating. [L. aiis- 
semino, to scatter seed— dw, distrib., and 
semino, to sow, from seed,] 1. To 

scatter or sow, as seed. [Rare. ]— 2. To scat- 
ter morally for growth and propagation; to 
spread; to spread abroad. 

Nor can we certainly learn that any one philoso- 
pher of note embraced oiir religion, till it had been 
for many years preached, and disseininated, and 
taken deep root. £p. Aiterbury. 

3. To spread by diffusion or dispersion. 

A uniform heat dutseminated through the body 
of the earth. IVoodivard, 

The Jews are disseminated through all the trad- 
ing parts of the world. 1 Addison, 

Syn. To spread, diffuse, propagate, publish, 
promulgate, circulate, disperse. 
Dissemination (dis-se'min-tV'shon), n. The 
act of scattering and propagating, like seed; 
the act of spreading for growth and perma- 
nence. [TliQ dissemination of speculative 
notions about liberty and the riglits of man.* 
Bp. Horsley. 

The Gospel is of universal dissemination. 

for. Taylor. 

Disseminative (dis-se'min-at-iv), a. Tend- 
ing to disseminate; tending to become dis- 
seminated or spread. 

Heresy is, like the pilague, infectious and disremi- 
native. yer. Taylor. 

Disseminator (dis-se'min-at-6r), n. One 
who disseminates; one who spreads and 
propagates. 

Dissension (dis-sen'shon), n. [L. dissensio, 
difference of opinion, from dissentio, dis- 
sensum. See Dissent.] Disagreement in 
opinion, usually a disagreement wliich is 
violent, producing warm debates or angry 
words; contention in words; strife; discord; 
quarrel; breach of friendship and union. 

Debates, dissensions', uproars are thy joys. Dryden. 

Paul and Barnabas had no small and 

disputation with them. Acts xv. a, 

Syn. Contention, discord, dispute, disagree- 
ment, strife, quarrel. 

Dissensions, Dissentions(dis-.seiTshus), a. 
Disposed to discord; quarrelsome; conten- 
tious; factious. [Bare.] 

In religion they have a dissensions head ; in the 
commonwealth a factious head Ascham. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. iey. 
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DISSIPATED 


Dissensiously t (dis-sen^shus-li), adv. In a 
disKfcJusioua or quarrelsome manner. Chaxt- 
man. 

Dissent (dis-sent/), vA. [L. dmentio, to 
think otherwise, to dissent—rfw, asunder, 
and sentio, to perceive.] 1. To disajjree in 
opinion; to differ; to think in a different or 
contrary manner: with from; as, they din- 
fient f rom each other. 

The bill passed . . . without a disseniinji^ voice. 

Haltam, 

2. EcgU&. to differ from an established 
church in regard to doctrines, rites, or gov- 
ernment. ~3.t To differ; to be of a contrary 
nature. 

Every one ousjht to embrace the religion which 
is true, and to shim, as hurtful, whatever dissmteth 
ftom it, but that most which doth farthest dissent. 

. Hooker. 

Dissent (dis-sent'), n. l. Difference of opi- 
nion: disagreement. 

Suspense or disse^it are voluntary actions. Locke, 

2. Declaration of disagreement in opinion; 
as, they entered their on the jour- 

nals of the house.— 3. Eccles. separation from 
an established church, especially that of 
England. 7—4. t Contrariety of nature; op- 
posite quality. " The dissent of the metals.' 
Bacon. 

DiBsen.taneous (dis-sen-ta'ne-us), a. Dis- 
agreeing; contrary; inconsistent. 

They disapprove it as dissentaneous to the Chris- 
tian religion. SirP.HyeaHt, 

Disseutajiyt (dis'sen-ta-ni), a. Dis.sentane- 
ous; inconsistent. 

The parts are not discrete or dissentan^, for both 
conclude not putting away, and consequently in such 
a form the proposition is ridiculous. Milton. 

[Some authorities read the word in this pas- 
sage art/. 3 

Disseutation (dis-sernttVshon), n. Act of 
dissenting. 

Dissenter (dis-sent'^er), n. 1. One who dis- 
sents; one who differs in opinion, or one 
who declares his disagreement. ‘ The dis- 
from this doctrine.’ Mowntague.— 
2. JScdes. one who separates from the ser- 
vice and worship of any established church; 
specifically, one who separates from, or who 
does not unite with, the Church of England. 
Disseilterisfn (dis-sent'er-izm), n. The 
spirit or the principles of dissent or of dis- 
senters. 

Dissentient (dis-sen'shi-ent), a. Disagree- 
ing; declaring dissent; voting differently. 

‘ Witlioiit one dit’scutfenii voica ’ Knox. 
Dissentient (dis-sen'shi-ent), u. One who 
disagree.? and declares his dissent. 
Dissenting (dis-sent'ing), p. and a. Dis- 
agreeing m opinion ; separating from an 
establi.shed church; having the character of 
dissent; belonging to or connected with a 
body of dissenters; as, a dissenting minister 
or congregation; a dissenting chapel. 
Dissentioiis. See Dissensious. 
Dissepiment (dis-se'pi-ment), n, [L. dis- 
sepimentum, a partition— dw, asunder, and 
sepio, to hedge in, inclose, from sepes, a 
hedge ] 1. In Imt. a partition formed in an 
ovary by the united sides of 
cohering carpels, and se- 
pax’atihg the inside into 
cells. — Spurious dissepi- 
are divisions in ova- 
ries not formed by the sides 
of the carpels.— 2, hi zool. 
a name given to the imper- 
fect horizontal plates which Dissepiments, 

connect the vertical septa 
in corals, and divide the loculi inclosed be- 
tween the septa into a series of cells com- 
municating with each other. 

Dissertt (dis-sertO, U.1 {hdissero, dissertmn^ 
to set asunder or apart; hence, to examine, 
argue, discuss— dis, asunder, and sero, to 
. BOW, to plant, i To discourse or dispute. 

A venerable sage, whom once I heard disserting' 
on the topic of religion. Harris. 

Dissertate (dis'sert-at), 'y.i. To deal in dis- 
sertation ; to write dissertations; tO: dis- 
course. 

Disseitatioii (dis-sert-a'shoh), n. [L. dtecr- 
a disquisition, from MssertOi a freq. 
of dissetip. See Dissert.] 1. A discourse, 
usually a fonnal discourse, intended to 
illustrate a subject.— 2, A written essay, 
treatise, or disquisition; as, ISTewtoiTs dis~ 
MeAddtiom an. the prophecies. ‘Plutarch, 
in his disscrtori’ojt upon the poets . ' Brooum, 
Dissertational (dis-sert-a'shomal)y a. Ue- 
lating to dissertations; disquisitional. 
Dissertationist (dis-ser-ta'shon-ist), n. One 
who writes dissertations; a dissertator. 
Dissertator (dis'ser-tat-er), n. One who 


ch, o/iain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, <?o; j, iob; 
i Yol. II. 


writes a dissertation; one who debates. 

‘ Our dissertator learnedly argues, ’ Boyle. 
Disserve (dis-seiw'), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and serve.] To serve badly; to injure; to 
hurt; to harm; to do injury or mischief to. 
[Rare.] 

He took the first opportunity to disserve him. 

Clarendon. 

He would receive no person who \\ad disserved 
him into any favour or trust, without her privity and 
consent, JSrougAam. 

Disservice (dis-serivis), n. [Prefix diM, priv. , 
and service.] Injury; harm; miselnef. 

We shall rather perform good offices unto truth, 
than any disservice unto their relators. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Disservlceahle (dis-sCrivis-a-bl), a. Injuri- 
ous; hurtful. 

Disserviceahleness (dis-ser'vis-a-bl-nes), u. 
The quality of being injurious; tendency to 
harm. 

Disserviceahly (dis-ser'vis-a-bli), ad?;. In- 
juriously. 

Dissettlet(dis-Bet'tl), u.f. To unsettle. Dr. 
H. More. 

Dissettlement (dis-set'tl-ment), n. Act of 
unsettling. 

No conveyancer could ever in more compendious 
or binding terms h-ave drawn a disseiilement of the 
whole birthright of England. Mtxrvell. 

Dissever (dis-sev'er). -y.f. [Prefix du, asun- 
der, and sever.] To dispart; to part in two; 
to divide asunder; to separate; to disunite, 
either by violence or not; as, the Reforma- 
tion dissevered the Catholic Church. 

Dissever your united strengths 
And part your mingled colours once again, Shak, 

Disseverance (dis-sev'er-ans), n. The act 
of dissevering" separation. 

Disseveration (dis-sev-er-a'shon), n. Act 
of dissevering. 

Disshadowt (dis-sha'do), v.t. To free from 
shadow or .shade. 

But soon as he again disshadoived is. 

Restoring the blind world his blemished sight. 

G. Fletcher. 

Disslieatliet (dis-sheTH'), v.t [Prefix dis, 
priv., and s/icafA] To unsheath. 
Disslieatliet (dis-sliern'), v. i. To drop or fall 
from a sheath. 

And in mounting hastily on horseback, his sword 
dissheathing pierced his own thigh. Raleigh. 

Dissliipt (dis-ship'), u.t, [Prefix dis, priv., 
and ship.] To remove from a ship, 
DissMvert (dis-shi'ver), v.t [Prefix di,% 
asunder, and shive7\] To shiver in pieces. 

Disshivered speares, and shields ytorne in twaine. 

Spenser. 

Dissidence (dis'si-dens), n. [See Dissident. ] 
Disagreement; dissent; nonconformity. 

Dissidence in Poland is dissent in England. 

Dr. R. G, Latham. 

Dissident (dis'si-dent), a. [L. dissidem, 
dissidentis, ppr. of dissideo, to disagree— riw, 
asunder, and sedeo, to sit] Lt Kot agree- 
ing; varying. 

Our life and manners be dissident {torn theirs. 

Sir T. More. 

2. Dissenting; specifically, dissenting from 
the established church. [Rare.] 

Dissident priests also give trouble enough. 

Carlyle. 

Dissident (dis'si-dent), «. One who dissents 
from others; one who votes or gives his 
opinion about any point in opposition to 
others; specifically, (a) a dissenter; one who 
separates from an established religion. 

Next year we hope a Catholic Oaths Bill will pass, 
and then ... we .shall find all the popular literature 
deriding all countries where a political oath is ex- 
acted froia dissidents as the seats of the queerest 
old-fashioned bigotry. Sat. Rev. 

More specifically, (&) a Lutheran, Calvinist, 
or adherent of the Greek Church in Poland, 
who, under the old elective monarchy, was 
allowed the free exercise of his faith. 

I have a great opinion of the cogency of the con- 
troversial arguments of the Russian troops in favour 
of the dissidents. Lord Ckesierjield. 

Dissigllt (dis-s!t'), n, [Prefix dis, neg. , and 
sight] An eyesore; anything offensive to the 
sight. 

Dissilience (dis-sili-ens), n. [L. clisilio, to 
leap asunder— asunder, and salio, to 
leap. ] The act of leaping or starting asunder. 
Dissilient (dis-siai-ent), a. [See Dissimenob. ] 
Starting asunder; bursting and opening with 
an elastic force, as the dry pod or capsule 
of a plant; as, a disdlient pericarp, 
DissilitiOil (dis-si-li'shon), m The act of 
bursting open; the act of starting or spring- 
ing different ways. Boyle. [Rare, ] 
Dissiinilar (dis-si'mi-ier), a. [Prefix dis, 
neg.,andaimt?ar.3 Dnliko,eitIier in nature, 
properties,; or external form; hot similar; 


hi Eri to?i; mg, sriig;: th, then’, th, rhin; 


heterogeneous; as, the tempers of men are 
as dissimilar as their features. 
Dissimilarity (dis-si'mi-la"ri-ti), n. Un- 
likeness; want of resemblance; diissimilitude; 
as, the dissimilarity of human faces and 
forms. 

Dissimilarly (dis-si'mi-ler-li), adv. In a 
dissimilar manner. 

Dissimile (dis-si'mi-lS), n, [Prefix dis, n eg. , 
and simile (which see).] Comparison or 
illustration by contraries. [Rare,] 
Dissimilitude (dis-si-miTi-tud), n. [L. dis- 
similitudo—dis, neg., and similiUtdd, like- 
ness, from similis, like.] 1. XJnlikeness; want 
of resemblance; as, a dissimilitude of form 
or character. 

Thereupon grew marvellous dissimilitudes, and 
by reason thereof jealousies, heartburnings, jars, and 
discords. Hooker. 

2. In rhet. a comparison by contrast; a dis- 
simile. 

Dissimulate (dis-si'mu-lat), v.i. To dis- 
semble; to make pretence; to feign. North 
British liev. 

Dissimulate, t m Dissembling; feigning. 

Under smiling she was dissimulate. Chaucer. 

Dissimulation (dis-8i'mu-la"shou), n. [L. 
dissmiiilatio, a dissembling, from dmimulo, 
dmmmlatiim, to feign that a thing is not 
what it is~dis, priv., simulo, to make like, 
from similis, like. See Dissemble,] The 
act of dissembling ; a hiding under a false 
appearance; a feigning; false pretension; 
hypocrisy. 

Let love be without dissimulation . Roni. xii. 9. 
Before we discourse of this vice, it will be neces- 
sary to observe that the learned make a difference 
between simulation and dissimulation. Simulation 
is a pretence of what is not, and dissimulation a 
concealment of what is. Tatier. 

Dissimulet (dis-si'mul), u-t To dissemble; 
to conceal. 

Howbeit this one thing he could neafh&tdissimnle 
nor pass over in silence. Holland. 

Dissimulert (dis-si'mii-ler), n. A dissem- 
bler. Order of Com. Prayer, Ed. VI. 
Dissimullngjt w. The act of dissembling 
or dissimulating; dissemblance; dissimula- 
tion. ‘ Swiche subtil lokings and dissimu- 
lings.' Chaucer. 

' DisSimuloure,t A dissembler. Chaucer. 
Dissipable (clis‘si-pa-bl), a. [See Dissipate.} 
Liable to be dissipated; that may be scat- 
tered or dispersed. 

The heat of those plants is very 

Bacon. . 

Dissipate (dis'si-pat). v.t pret. & pp. dim- 
pated; \rpv. dissipating. [L. dissipo, dissi- 
pattern; to spread abroad, scatter, disperse? 

asunder, and the rare sipo, supo, to 
throw. Allied probably to E. verb to sweep. ] 

1. To scatter; to disperse; to drive away. 

Wind fog; the heat of the sun 

dissipates vapour; mirth dissipates care and 
anxiety; the cares of life tend to dissipate 
serious reflections. 

The more dear light of the gospel , . . dissipated 
those foggy mists of error. Selden. 

2. To Spend lavishly ; to squander; to scatter 
property in wasteful extravagance; to -waste; 
to consume. ; 

The vast wealth that was left him, being reckoned 
no less than eighteen hundred thousand pounds, was 
in three years Burnet, 

3. To weaken, as the mind or intellect, by 
gi-ving one's self uji to too many pursuits; to 
squander upon, or devote to, too many dif- 
ferent subjects. 

The extreme tendency of civilization is to dissipate 
.all intellectual energy. Hazhtt. 

i-Eissipate, Eisperse, Scatter. These words, 
are in many cases synonymous, or nearly so. 
Eimpate, Iiowever, properly applies to the 
di.spersion of things that vanish or are not 
afterwards collected; as, to dissipate yaponv; 
to dissipate a fortune. Scatter and disperse 
are applied to things which do axot neces- 
sarily vanish, and which may be again 
brought together; as, to scatter or disperse 
troops; to scatter or disperse trees over a 
field.— S yn. To disperse, scatter, dispel, 
spend, expend, squander, waste, consume. 
Dissipate (dis'si-pat), «,i. 1. To scatter; to 
disperse; to separate into parts and dis- 
appear; to waste away; to vanish; as, a fog 
or cloud gradually dissiptates before the rays 
or heat of the sun.— 2. To be extravagant, 
wasteful or dissolute in the pursuit of plea- 
sure; to indulge in dissipation; to practise 
debaiicliei’y or loose conduct; to live idly 
and luxuriously. 

Dissipated (dis'si-pat-ed), a. Loose; irre- 
gulflr; given to extravagance in the expondi- 
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tnri) uf ik-votetl tu ploaHuro ;md 

vici>; £!&, }i luau; «i utc. 

Blsslpation {dis-si^i)fsht.!i}, n. l. 
of fii'atk’nii.u’; di'sporsion; tlio stato of 
disported; as. tho di,%slputw)i of va|>our or 
heat. , ^ ^ 

F*.h?5 dissipaftiif! firUoiVtid, and foreuti rniit. 

Milton. 


% 111 w/i'i/h'fcfi, the iusensihle loss of^ tlio nii- 
iiijto liiirtiolesof a ))0(iy, whicli f!y ott, so that 
ihebodv is dinilriislied orinay altogethenlis- 
afinear.—:! The aot of ireakeiiiiig tlie niiud 
or inteileet l>y ginh^ it up to too many 
pursuits; devotion of the atterifeioii to too 
mans- .iifforenfc subjects; scattered or dis- 
tractefi attention.— i. That which diverts 
and calls off the mind from any subject. 

‘ Prc'i'entetl from iinisiiing them (letters) bjr 
a tlmiisaud avocations and dmipatiom.* 
*SVv77.— 5. Indulgence in dissolute and irre- 
gular courses; a reckless and vicious pur- 
suit of pleasure; dissolute couduet. 


Wlirit;! is it proposed then to j-eclaiin the spend- 
thrift from hii, dissi/’atmi nncl extravagance, by 
filling iiis pockets witfi money? PFirt 


--C'm'/co/ disidpntum, in optics, the circu- 
lar space iipoii the retina of the eye, which 
is taken up by one of the extreme pencils of 
rays issuing from any object. —Itadius of dis- 
sipation, the radius of the circle of dissipa- 
tion. 

Bissitet (dis^sit), a. [ 1 . dissifm—dis, asun- 
der, and sitKs, placed.] Situated apart; 
scattered; separate, * Lands far dissite and 
remote asunder. ' Ilolland. 

Bissociahility ( dis- so * ahi- a-hil'i-ti), ?it. 
Want of sociability. Bp.WarbuTton. [Rare.] 

Bissociable (dis-scVshi-a-bl), a, [See Disso- 
GIATK.] 1 . hfot well associated, united, or 
assorted; not sociable; incongruous; not re- 
concilable. 

They came in two and two, though matched in the 
vao'^X. dix sociable nianner. Spectator. 


, Not only all falsehood is incongruous to a divine 
mission, but is dissociable with all truth. 

IVarbui'ton. 


2. Having a power or tendency to dissolve 
social connections; unsuitable to society. 
Bissocial (dis-scVslii-al), a. [Bfe and soGial.'] 
Bishiciiiied to or unsuitable for society; not 
social; contracted; selfish; as, a dmodtbl 
passion. 

Bissocialize (d is-so'shi-al-iz), u t. To make 
unsocial; to disunite. 

Bissociate (dis-sd'shi-at), p.t. pret. & pp. 
diSHaciated; pi>r. dissociating, [h. dissodo, 
ilmodoituni—dis, and sodo, to unite, from 
sodus, a companion.] To separate; to dis- 
unite; to part; as, to dissodMo the particles 
of a concrete substance. ‘ Bissoefattn^; every 
state from every other, like deer separated 
from the herd.’ Burke. 

Bissociation (dis-so'shi-a'''sliori), n. The act 
of disuniting; a state of separation; disunion. 

It will add to the dissociaiion, distractian, and 
confiisiop of the.se confederate republics. Burke. 

Bissalubility (dis^so-lu-bil"i-ti), n. Capa- 
city of being dissolved by heat or moisture, 
and converted into a fluid. 

Bissoluble (dis'so-lu-bl), a. [L. dissolubilis. 
See Dissolve.] l. Capable of being dis- 
solved ; that may be melted; having its parts 
separable, as by heat or moistui’e; converti- 
ble into a fluid; susceptible of decomposi- 
tion or decay. 

If all be atoms, how then should the gods i 

Being atomic not bo ? Tennyson. 

2, That may be disunited. i 

Bissolubleness (dis'so-lu-bl-nes), n. The | 
quality of being dissoluble. : 

Bissolute (dis'so-ltit), a. [L. dissokUus, pp. 
of dmolvo. See Dissolve.] 1. 1 Enfeebled; 
relaxed, Slpenser.— 2. Loose in behaviour 
and morals; given to vice and dissipation; 
wanton; le\y(l; luxurious; debauched; not 
under the restraints of law; as, a dissolute 
man; dissolute company. * A wild and dis- 
solute wkliev. ’ Motley. -—B. Characterized by 
dissoluteness; devoted to pleasure and dis- 
sipation ; as, a dissolute life. — Syn. TJn- 
ciirbed, unbridled, disorderly, wild, wanton, 
liixui'ious, vicious, lewd, rakish, debauched. 
Bissolutedt (dis'so-lut-ed), p. and a. Loos- ' 
ened; uneouflned. * Dissoluted hair.’ C. 

: Smart, 

Dissolutely (dis'so-lut-li),a(f’y. l.t In a loose 
or relaxed manner; so as to loosen or set 
■ ■.free, 

Theu p'ere the prisons dissolutely freed 
Bot.lv field and town with wretchedness to fill. 

Dryden. 

% In a moral sense, loo.sely; ivantonly; in i 
dissipation or debauchery; without re- I 
straint; as, to live | 

Bissoluteiiess (dis'so-lut-nes), n. looseness 


1 of mnimer,s and morals; vicious indulgence 
! hi pleasure, as in iiitamperance and de- 
I liauchery; dissipation; as, dissoluteness oi 
life or maimers. ‘ Chivalry had tiie vices of 
dissoluteness.' Bancroft. 

Bis solution (dis-so-lu'shon), n. [L. dissolu- 
iio, a breaking up, a loosening, from dis- 
solve. See Dissolve,] 1. The act of dis- 
solving, iKiuefying, or changing from a solid 
to a fluid state by heat; the state of under- 
going liquefaction; liquefaction; a melting; 
a thawing; as, the dissolution of snow and 
ice, which converts them into water. 

I am as subject to heat as butter; a man of con- 
tinual dissolution and tliaw. .S/iak. 

2. The reduction, of a body into its smallest 
jiarts, or into very minute parts, by a dis- 
solvent or menstruum, as of a metal by 
nitro-muriatic acid, or of salts in water. — 
k The separation of the parts of a body by 
natural decomposition, or tlie analysis of 
the natural structure of mixed bodies, as of 
animal or vegetable substances; decompo- 
sition.— 4.1 The substance formed by dis- 
solving a body in a menstruum; solution. 
Bacon. —5. Deatli; the separation of the soul 
and body. 

We expected 

Immediate dissolution, which we thought 
Was meant by deatli that day. Milton. 

6. Destruction; the separation of the parts 
which compose a connected system or body; 
as, tlie dissolution of nature; the dissolution 
of government. ' To make a present dissolu- 
tion of the world.’ Hooker.— 7. The break- 
ing up of an assembly, or the putting an end 
to its existence. 

Dissolution is the civil death of Parliament. 

Blackstone. 

at The act of relaxing or weakening; ener- 
vation; looseness or laxity, as of manners; 
dissipation; dissoluteness. ‘ A universal dis- 
soZwitwi of manners.’ Atterbury. 

A longing after sensual pleasures is n dissolution 
of the spirit of a man, and makes it loose, soft, and 
wandering. yer. Taylor. 

—Bissohition of the Mood, in wed!, that state 
of tlie blood in which it does not readily 
coagulate on its cooling, when withdrawn 
from the body, as in malignant fevers,— 
Adjournment, Recess, Prorogation, Dissolu- 
tion. See under Adjournment. 
BissolvabUity (diz-zolv'a-biTl-ti), n. Capa- 
bility of being dis.solved; solubility. 
Dissolvable (diz-zolv'a-bl), a. [See Dis- 
solve.] That may be dissolved; capable of 
being melted; that may be converted into 
a fluid; as, sugar and ice are dissolvahle 
bodies. 

Bissolvabieness (fliz-zolv'a-bl-nes), n. State 
of being dissolvable. 

Dissolve (diz-zolv'), v. t pret. & pp. dissolved; 
ppr. dissolving. [Ij. dissolve, to break up, to 
separate— d'ts, asunder, and solvo, to loose, 
to free. See Solve.] l. To melt; to liquefy; 
to convert from a solid or fixed state to a 
fluid state, by means of heat or moisture. 
To dissolve by heat, is to loosen the parts 
of a solid body and render them fluid or 
easily movable. Thus ice is converted into 
water by being dissolved. To dissolve in a 
liquid, is to separate the particles of a solid 
substance, and cause them to mix with the 
fluid; or to reduce a solid suhstance into 
minute particles which may be sustained 
in that fluid; as, water dissolves salt and 
sugar. 

A distinction is made between chemical and physi. 
cal solution: in the former case the substance is first 
altered chemically by the solvent, and the new body 
thus formed goes into solution; in the latter, the sub- 
stance dissolves without alteration of its chemical 
nature. Ferguson. 

2. To disunite; to break up; to separate; to 
loosen; to destroy any connected system or 
body; to put an end to ; as, to dissolve a 
government; to dissolve parliament; to dis- 
solve a corporation.— S, To loosen morally; 
to break; as, to dissolve an alliance; to dis- 
solve the bonds of friendship. 

To dissolve 

Allegiance to the acknowledged Power supreme. 

Milton. 

4. To clear; to solve; to remove; to explain; 
to resolve. 

Thou canst . . . dissolve doubts. Dan. v. i6. 

. Dissolve this doubtful riddle. Massinger. 

6.; To destroy the power of; to deprive of 
force; as, to dissolve a charm, spell, or en- 
chantment. 

The running stream dissolved the spell, 

And his own elvislv shape he took. Nw' W. Scott. 

G. To consume; to cause to vanish or perish; 
to destroy, as by fire. 

Thou . . . my substance. Job x.xx. 22, 


Seeing then that all these tilings shall be dissolved, 
what nianner of persons ought* ye to be in all lioly 
conversation and gocUiness? 2 Pet. iii. it, 

7 . To annul; to rescind; as, to dissolve an 
injunction. Mood, blood that 
does not readily coagulate.— to to. 
Thaw. See under Melt. 

Dissolve (diz-zolvO, v.i. 1. To be melted; to 
lie converted from a solid to a fluid state; 
as, sugar dtoiZres in water.— 2. To sink away; 
to lose strength and firznness. ‘ The charm 
dz&sei! yes apace.’ Bhak.—S. To melt aivay 
in pleasure; to become soft or languid,— 

4. To fall asunder; to crumble; to be broken; 
to waste away; to perish; to be decomposed; 
as, a government may dissolve hy its own 
weight or extent; flesh dissolves Ijy putre- 
faction. 

The great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit shall Shak. 

5. To lose physical strengtli; to faint; to die. 

If there be more, more woeful, hold it in; 

For I am almost ready to dissolve, 

Hearing of this. Shak. 

6. To be dismissed; to separate; to break up; 
as, the council dissolved. 

She, ending, waved her hands; thereat the crow'd^ 
Muttering, dissolved, Tennyson. 

Dissolvent (diz-zolv'ent), a. Having power 
to melt or dissolve; as, the dissolvent juices 
of tlie stomach. 

Dissolvent (diz-zolv'ent), n. 1. Anything 
Avbichhas the power or quality of melting 
or converting a solid substance into a fluid, 
or of separating the parts of a fixed body 
so that they mix with a liquid; as, water is 
a dissolvent of salts and earths. It is otlier- 
•wise called a menstruum or solvent,— 

2. That which dissolves, breaks up, or 
loosens: in a figurative sense. 

The secret treaty of December acted as an imme- 
diate dissohfcnt to the tvuco. Motley. 

3. In med. a remedy supposed capable of 
dissolving concretions in the body, such as 
calculi, tubercles, i&c. 

Dissolver (diz-zolv'er), One who or tli at 
which dissolves or has the power of dissolv- 
ing; as, heat is the most powerful dissolver 
of substances. 

Bissolviblet (diz-zolv'i-hl), a. Liable to dis- 
solution. ‘Man ... of his nature dis- 
solvihle.’ Sir M. Hale. 

Dissolving (diz-zolv'ing), p. and a. Melting; 
making or becoiaing liquid; breaking up; 
sejiarating ; vanisliing. — Dissolving vieivs, 
views painted on glass slides, which, by a 
particular aiTangemeiit and manipulation 
of Wo magic lanterns, can be made to ap- 
pear and vanish at pleasure, others replac- 
ing them. Thus, one view appears of great 
size and Avith great distinctness on a sciuen, 
and then, by the gradual removal of the 
slide from the focus, it gradually becomes 
fainter and ultimately vanislies; Avhile an- 
other, faintly at first, hut Avith progressively 
increasing intensity, replaces it. There are 
other inodes of producing this effect 
Dissonance (clis'Bo-nans), n. {'Fv. dissonance^ 
from L. dmonmitiOr, discordance dw, 
asunder, and sono, to sound. See Sound.] 

1. Discord; a mixture or union of har.sh, 
inharmonious sounds, Avhicli are grating or 
unpleasant to the ear; as, the dissonance of 
notes or sounds. 

The wonted roar was tip amidst the woods, 

And fill’d the air with barbarous dissonance, Milton, 

2. Disagreement; incongruity; inconsistency, 
Milton. 

Dissonancyt(dii9's5-nim-si),n. Discord; dis- 
sonance; incongi’uity; inconsistency, ^The 
ugliness of sin and the dissonmicy of it unto 
reason.’ Jer. Taylor, 

Dissonant (dis'so-nant), a. 1. Discordant; 
harsh; jarring; unharmonious; unpleasant 
to the ear; as, dissona^it notes or intervals. 

Dire were the strain, and dissonant to sing. 

Thomson. 

2, Disagreeing; incongruous; as, he ad- 
vanced propositions very dissojiant from 
truth. 

When (conscience) reports anything- to 
these, it obliges no more than the falsehood reported . 
by it. South. 

Dissoned,ti?p. [Fr.] Dissonant. Chaucer. 
Disspirit, v.t Same as Dispirit. 

Dissuade (dis-swad'), v.t. jiret. & pp. dis- 
suaded; ppr, dissuadmg. [L, dmuaden, to 
advise against— dw, priv'., and suadeo, to 
advise or incite to anything.] 1. To advise 
or exhort against; to attempt to draw or 
divert from a measure by reason or offering 
motives; as the minister strongly dis- 
suaded the prince from adopting the mea- 
sure, but his arguments Avere not success- 


Fate, filr, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, hqU; oil, pound; u, Sc alitme; % Sc. ieg. 
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Fill. — 2. To divci'f; hy persuasion; to turn 
11 purpose ]»y ar'^uraent; to render 
averse. 

WcsubmittoCn^sar.pronusinff 
To pay our wonted tribute, iroin the which 
‘\Ve were by our wicked qiieeu. Shixk. 

S. To represent as unfit, improper, or dan- 
gerous. 

War, therefore, open or concealed, alike 
My voice Milton. 

Dissuacier (tlis-swiicTer), n. He that dis- 
siuules; a deliorter. 

Dissuasion (dis-.swfi'zhon), n. l. Advice or 
exhortation in opposition to something; the 
lu-’t of attempting, by reason or motives 
ofTered, to divert from a purpose or luea- 
,snre; dehortation. ‘In spite of all the Ms- 
masions of his friends.’ Boyle . A dis- 
suasive motive. [Hare.] 

Dissuasive (dis-swiVsiv), «. Tending to dis- 
suade or divert from a measure or pm-pose; 
deliortatory. ‘Dismemve reasonings. ’ A&jri. ] 
Beclcer. i 

Dissuasive (dis-swa'siv), n. Eeason, argu- 
ment, or counsel, employed to deter one 
from a measure or purpose; that which is 
used or which tends to divert the mind 
from any purpose or pursuit. *A hearty 
dmitasioe from . . . the practice of swear- 
ing and cursing.’ Sharp. 

Dissuasively (dis-swii'siv-li), adv. In a dis- 
suasive maimer. 

Dissuasory (dis-swa’so-ri), n. A dissuasion. 

This virturius and reasonable person, however, has 
ill luck in all hi.s tlissuayorit's. Joffrey. 

Dissuasory (dis-swiVso-ri), a. Dissuasive. 
[Hare.] 

DiSSunder (dis-sinfder), v.t [Prefix dis, 
a.suiuler, and sunder.] To separate; to rend. 
Chapman. [Hare or obsolete.] 

Dissweetent (dis-swet'u), v.t. [Prefix dfs, 
priv., and simeten. ] To deprive of sweetness. 

By excess the sweetest comforts wall be dissweetened. 

Bp, Richardson. 

Dissyllabic (dis-siMalfik), a. Consisting of 
two .syllables only; as, a dissyllahio foot in 
poetry. 

Dissyllabification (dis-sil-lal)'i-fi-kri"shon), 
n. Act of forming into two syllables. 
Dissyllabify (dis-sil-lab'i-fi), v.t. To form 
into two syllables. 

Dissyllabize (dis'sil-la-biz), v.t. To form 
into or express in two syllables, 
Dissyilable(dis'sil-la-blj, n. [Gr. dw, double 
or twice, and mjllahe, a syllable.] A word 
consisting of two syllables only; as, pa])er, 
whiteness, virtue. 

Dissympathy (dia-sim'pa-thiO, n. [Prefix 
dU, lU'iv., and sympathy.] Want of sym- 
pathy or interest; indifference. [Hare,] 
Bistaclde (dis-tak'l), v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and tarMe.) To divest of tackle or rigging, 
Distad (dis'tad), adv. In away from 
the centre; towards the far extremity; to- 
wards the distal aspect of the body. 

Distaff (dis'taf), n. pi. Distaffs (dis'tafs), 
very rarely Distaves (disTavz), [A. Sax. 
distmf, from staff and an old word signify- 
ing tow or flax, seen in the 0. E. dise, to jiut 
the liax on the distaff; allied to L.G. diesse, 
the bunch of flax on the distaff ; G. dime, 
tow, oakum.] 1. The staff to whicsli a bunch 
of flax or tow is tied, and from which the 
thread is drawn. 

The loaded distap^va. the left hand placed, 

With spongy coils of snow-wdiite wool wa.s graced; 
From these the right hand lengthening fibres drew, 
Which into thread ’neath nimble fingers grew, 

Trans, of Cattcllus. 

He’s so below a beating that the women, find him 
not worthi*- of their distaves, and to hang him were 
to cast away a rope. Beau. FI. 

% Fiy. a woman, or the female sex. 

His crown usurped, a distaff on the tlirone. Dryden. 

Distaff-thistle (dis'taf-this-l), n. The popu- 
lar name of Carthamus alatus, a composite 
plant, 

Distaiu (dis-tanO, u i. [O.Er, desteindre, Fr. 
d^teindre, to cause anything to lose its 
colour— ties for L. dis, priv., and teindre, 
from L. tingere, to stain.] 1. To stain; to 
tinge with any different colour from the 
natural or proper one; to discolour; as, a 
sword distainea with blood. 

Place on their hdads that crown distain'd with gore. 

Pope, ■ 

2 To blot; to sully; to defile; to tarni,sh. 

'Si\ei distained her honourable blood. Spenser, 

The worthiness of praise distains his worth. Shak. 

3.t To take away the colour of, and hence to 
; weaken the effect of by comparison; to cause 
to pale; to outvie. 

And thou Ti-sbe, that hast of love such pain, 

My lady comnieth, that all this may distain. 

Chaucer. ■ 


Distal (disTal), a. [From ilhffmd: formed on 
the type of centred,^ In anal, hot. and .sooi?. 
applied to the end of a bone, limb, or organ 
farthest removed from the point of attach- 
ment or insertion, or to the tiiiiekly-growing 
end of the organism of a hydrozoon; situ- 
ated away from or at the extremity niost 
distant from the centre; as,, the distal asjiect 
of a bone. 

Distally (disTal-li), adv. Towards the distal 
end; towards the extremity; remotely. 
Distance (disTans), 7i. [Fr. ; L. distantia, a 
standing apart, distance, from disto, to 
stand apart— di’s', apart, and sto, to stand,] 

1. An interval or space between two objects; 
the length of the shortest line which inter- 
venes between two things that are .separate; 
as, a great or small distance.— 2. Hemote- 
ness of place; a remote place; often with at. 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. Campbell, 

He waits at distance till he hears from Cato. 

.Addison. 

3. Space of time; any indefinite length of 
time, past or future, inteiTening between 
two periods or events; as, the distance of an 
hour, of a year, of an age. 

Where was lie, 

So blunt in memory, so old at heart, 

At such a distance from his youth in grief, 

That, having seen, forgot? Tettnyson. 

4. Ideal space or separation. 

Qualities that alTect our .senses are, in the things 
themselves, so united and blended, that there is no 
distance between them, Loche. 

5. Contrariety; opposition. 

Banquo was your enemy, 

So he is mine, and in such bloody distance. Shah, 

G. The remoteness which respect requires: 
often preceded by thy, Ms, he7\ your, their; 
as, keep your distance; hence, respect. 

I hope your modesty 

Will know what distance to the crown is due, 

Dryden, 

'Tis by respect and distance that authority is 
upheld. Atierbury. 

7. The remoteness or reserve -which one as- 
sumes from being offended, from dislike, 
<fcc. : often preceded by my, our, &c. ; as, 1 
will keep my distance from that fellow; 
hence, reserve; coldness; alienation of heart. 

On the part of heaven. 

Now alienated, distance and distaste. Millon, 

S. Hemoteness in succession or relation; i 
as, the distance between a descendant and 
Ins ancestor.— 9. In music, the interval be- 
tween two notes; as, the distance of a fourth 
or seventh. — 10. In horse-racing, a length of 
240 yards from the winning-post, at which 
point is placed the distance-post. If any 
horse has not reached this distance-post 
before tlie first hor.se in that hecat has 
reached the winning-post, such horse is dis- 
tanced, and disqualified for running again 
during that race. 

This was the horse that ran tiie whole field out of 
distance. L'Estran^e. 

11. unit, space between bodies of troops 
measured from front to rear. Goodrich. — 
Mean distance of the planets, in astron. a 
mean between their aphelion and perihelion 
distances. See Aphelion, Peeihelion.— 
Proportional distances of the planets, the 
distances of the several planets from the .sun, 
compared with the distance of any one of 
them considered as unity.— He distances, 
the absolute distances of those bodies as 
compared -svith any terrestrial measure, as 
miles, leagues, &,Q,.—Law of distances, a law 
observed by Prof. Bode of Berlin, thus ex- 
pressed: ' The intervals between the planet- 
ary orbits go on doubling as we recede 
from the sun, or nearly so.’ — Ourtate dis- 
tance. See Cun'iATii.— Accessible distances, 
such distances as may be measured by the 
application of any lineal measure. — Inacces- 
sible distances, such as cannot be measured 
by the anplieation of any lineal measure, 
blit by means of angles and trigonometrical 
rules ana fommlse. — Apparerit distance. 
See Appaiibnt. — jlfendfan distance. See 
Meeidian.— D'ine of distance, in jsersi?. a 
straight line drawn 
from the eye to the 
principal point of the a. 
plane. —Pomi of dis- 
tance, in persp. that 
point in the honzontal b 
line which is at the 
same distance from the 
principal point as the Angular Distance, 
eye is from the same. 

— Angular distance, the angle of separation 
which the directions of two bodies include. 


ThikS, if the spee.tator’.s eye be at any point 
o, and straight lines be drawn from that 
point to two objects A and B separated from 
each other, the angle aob contained by 
these lines is called the angular distance of 
the two objects. In the apparent sidiere of 
the heavens distance always means angular 
di.stance. The term apparent distance is 
frequently applied in the same case. 
Distance (di.s'taus), v.t. pret. & pp. dis- 
tanced; ppr. distancing. 1. To place at a 
distance or remote. 

I heard nothing thereof at Oxford, being then 
sixty iuile.s distanced thence. Fid ter. 

2. In racing, to leave behind in a race; to 
win the race by a great superiority; more 
specifically, to overcome in a race liy at least 
the space between the distance and winning 
posts.— 3. To leave at a great distance be- 
hind; to outdo; to excel greatly. 

He distanced the most skilful of his cotemporaries. 

A/itner. 

4, To cause to appear at a distance; to cause 
to appear remote. [Rare.] 

His iieculiar art of distancing' an object to aggran- 
dize liis apace. ' /f. Afdter. 

Distance-signal (disTans-sig-nal), «. In 
Q^ail. the most distant of the series of signals 
under the control of a signal-man. 
Distancyt (dis'tan-si), n. " Distance. 

Distant (dwtant), a. [L. distans, standing 
apart, ppr. of disto. See Distance.] l. Sep- 
arate; apart, the intervening space being of 
any indefinite extent; as, one point may be 
less than a line or a hair’s breadth distant 
from another; Saturn is supposed to be 
nearly 900,000/000 miles distant frmn the sim. 

2. Remote; as, (a) in place; as, a distant 
object appears under a small angle. (?>) In 
time, past or future; as, a distant age or 
period of the world, (c) In the line of 
succession or descent, indefinitely; as, a 
distant descendant; a distant ancestor; 
distant posterity, (d) In natural connec- 
tion or consanguinity; as, a distant rela- 

i tion; distant kindred; a distant collateral 
line, (e) In kind or nature; hence, not 
allied; not agreeing with or in conformity 
to; as, practice very distant from principles 
or profession. 

What besides this unhappy servility to custom c.an 
reconcile men that own Christianity to a jiractice so 
widely distant from it ? Goveytwtenl of the Tongue, 

(/) In view or iirospect; hence, not very 
likely to be realized; slight; faint; as, a dis- 
tant glimpse; a distant hope or prospect. 
(p)In connection:; hence, slight; faint; as, 
a distant idea ; a distant resemblance. 

3. Sounding remote or as if remote; sound- 
ing faintly. 

The boy's cry came to her from the field, 

More and more distant. I'ennyson. 

4. Indirect; not obvious or plain. ‘In 
modest terms and distant phruBeBl Addison. 

5. Hot cordial; cbaracterized by haughti- 
ness, coldness, indifference, or disrespect; 
reserved; shy; as, the manners of a person 
are distant 

He passed me with a d/f Aw if bow. Goldsmith, 
Syn. Separate, remote, removed, apart, far, 
slight, faint, indirect, indistinct, shy, cold, 
haughty, cool. 

Distantialt (dis-taiTshi-al), a. Remote in 
place; distant. 

Distantly (dis'tant-Ii), adv. Remotely ; at 
a distance; 'with reserve. 

Distaste (dis-tasfc^l, n. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and fasfe.] 1. Aversion of the taste; dislike 
of food or drink ; disrelish; disgust, or a 
slight degree of it.— 2. Discomfort; iineasi- 
■ ness. 

Prosperity is not without many fears and distastes, •. 
and adversity is not without comfort and liopes. 

Bacon, 

3. Dislike ; displeasure ; alienation of affec- 
tion. 

On the part of Heaven 

Now alienated, distance and distaste. Milton. 

Syn. Disrelish, disinclination, dislike, dis- 
pleasure, dissatisfaction, disgust. 

Distaste (dis-tastO, vA. pret. i&pp. distasted; 
PI)r. distasting. 1. To disrelish; to dislike; 
to loathe; as, to drugs or poisons.— 

2. To offend; to disgust; to vex; to displease; 
to sour. ‘Suitors are so distasted with de- 
lays and abuses.' Bacon. 

He thought it no policy to oTf.r/'r'r'is the English or 
Irish, but sought to please them. Davies, 

3. To spoil tlie taste or relish of; to change 
to the worse; to corrupt. 

Her brain-sick raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel, 

AVhich hath our several honours all engaged 
To make it gracious. Shah. 

[Rare in all its senses.] 
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Difitasteful (dis-tiistTijI), a. 1. Nauseous; 
unpleasautoi* disgusting to the taste. *—2, Oi- 
fensive; dispieasiing; lis, a truth. 

3. Indicating distaste, dissatisfaction, or dis- 
like; repulsive; malevolent. *DistmUful 
looks. ' Shak.-^BY^. Nauseous, offensive, 
displeasing, dissatisfactory. 

Distastefully {dis-tastTuMi)i adv. In a 
displeasing or oifensive manner. 
Distastefulness (dis-tastfui-nes), w. Dis- 
ag re eahleness; dislike. 

Distastive (dis-taafedv), n. That whidi gives 
disrelish or aversion. 

Distasturef (dis-tast'ur), n. The state of 
being displeased, dissatisfied, or vexed. 

Distemper (dis-tenyp6r), n. [Prefix 
priv, , and temper, ] 1. An undue or unnatural 
temper, or disproportionate mixture of parts. 
Hence— 2. Disease; malady; indisposition; 
any morbid state of an animal body or of 
any part of it; a state in which the animal 
economy is deranged or imperfectly carried 
on: most comniohly applied to the diseases 
of brutes. 

Of no disiemper, of no blast He died. 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long. 

Drj/aen. 

Specifically— S, A disease of young d ogs, com- 
monly considered as a cataiThal disorder, 
and in general characterized by a ranning 
from the nose and eyes as one of the first and 
leading symptoms; it is usually accompanied 
by a short dry cough, and succeeded Ijy 
wasting of the flesh, and io.ss of strength and 
spirits,— i.t Want of due temperatiire; ap- 
licd to climate; extreme weather, whether 
ot or cold. 

Countries under the tropic of a distemper unin- 
habitable. Raleigh, 

5. Bad constitution of the mind; undue 
predominance of a passion or appetite.— 
at Wantof due balance of parts or opposite 
qualities and principles. 

Temper and distemper (of empire) consist of con- 
traries, Bacojt, 

7. t III humour; bad temper. 

I wa.s not forgetful of those sparks, which some 
TXMixi^ distentpers formerly studied to kindle in parlia- 
ment Eikon BasiUke, 

8. Political disorder; tumult; Waller.— ^ 

9. Uneasiness. 

There is a sickness 

' Which puts some of US in Shak. 

STF. Disorder, disease, sickness, malady, in- 
disposition. 

Distemper (dis-tem'pfer), n. [It. distempe- 
rare, to dissolve or mix with liquid.] In 
painting, {a) a preparation of opaque colour, 
ground ’vvitii size and water; tempera. Q))A. 
kind of painting in which the pigments are 
mixed with size, and chiefly used for scene- 
painting and interior decoration. Spelled 
also Desteniper, 

Distemper (dis-tem'per), nt l.f To change 
the due proportions or temper of, | 

The fouvthc! is, whan thurgh the gret abundance ^ 
of his mete, the humours in his body ben disiejn- 
pered. Chaneer. 

% To disease ; to disorder; to derange the 
functions of the body or mind. — 3. To de- 
prive of temper or moderation; to raffle; to 
disturb. 

Strange that this Monviedro 
Should have the power so to distemper me. 

Coleridge. 

4, To make disaffected, ill-humoured, or 
malignant.— 6. To disorder the intellect of; 
to intoxknite. 

Distemper (dis-tera'per), nf, [See Distem- 
pbh, a kind of painting, j To make into dis- 
temper. * BistmhpQ.ring the colours with 
ox-gall’ Pettg; 

Distemperancet (dis-tem'per-ans), n, Dis- 
temperature. 

They (meats) annoy the body in causing distem- 
perance. Sir 7 , Blyot. 

DiStemperate (dis-tem'p6r-afc), a, 1. Immo- 
derate. [Bare.] 

Aquinas objecteth the disiemperate heat, which he 
supposes to be in ail places directly under the sun. 

Raleigh, 

2.t Diseased; disordered. 

Thou bast thy brain disiemperate and put of rule. 

Wodroephe, 

Distemperature ( dis - tern ' p6r- a - tur ), n. 

1. Bad temperature; iiitemperateness; excess 
of heat or cold, or of other qualities; a 
noxious state; as, the distemperature of the 
climate. *The distemperature of the air.’ 
Ahhot.—2, Violent tumultuousne.ss; outrage- 
ousness.— 3. Perturbation of mind, ‘ Sprink- 
led a little patience on the heat of his dis- 
temperature.' Sir W. Scott.— i. Confusion; 
commixture of contrarieties; loss of regu- 


larity; disorder.— 5. Illness; indisposition. 

‘ Pale and foes to life.’ Shale. 

Distempered Cdis-tenTp6rd),p. and a. l.Dis- 
eftsed in body or disordered in mind; as, a 
distempered, body; a distempered limb; a 
dUtempe7'ed head or brain.— 2. Put out of 
temper; disturbed; ruffled.; ill-humoured. 

The king is Hiarvellous Shak. 

S. Deprived of temper or moderation; im- 
moderate; as, distempered zeal— 4. Dis- 
ordered; biased; prejudiced; perverted; as, 
minds distempei'ed by interest or passion. 

The imagination, when completely disiempered, 
is the most incurable of all disordered facultie.s. 

Buckminster, 

5. Disaffected; made malevolent. ^Distein- 
pered lords.’ Shak, 

Distemperedness (dis-tem'perd-nes), a 
State of being distempered. 
Distempermentt (dis-tenUp^r-ment), n. 
Distempered state; distemperature. Fel- 
tham. 

Distend (dis-teneV), r.t. [L. distendo, to 
stretch asunder, stretch out— di?, asunder, 
and tendo, to tend, to stretch, from the root 
of teneo, to hold, seen in Gr. temo, to 
stretch.] 1. To stretch or spread in all direc- 
tions; to dilate; to enlarge; to expand; to 
swell; as, to distend a bladder; to distend 
the lungs. 

Tlie effect of such a mass of garbage is tc distend 
the stomach. Prichard. 

How such ideas of the Almighty’s power 
(Ideas not absurd) distend the thought ! Young, 

2. t To si>read apart; as, to distend the legs. 

3. To stretch out in length; to extend, 

upon the earth my body I distend. Stirling. 
What mean these coloured streaks in heaven dis- 
tended i Milton, 

Syn. To dilate, expand, enlarge, swell ^ 
Distend (dis-tendO, ui. To become inflated 
or distended; to swell 

And now his heart distends with pride. Milton. 

DistensiDility (tlis-tensq-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality or cax>aoity of being distensible. 
Distensible (dis-tens’i-bl)/ a. Capable of 
being distended or dilated. 

Distension (dis-ten'shon), ■n. Same as dis- 
te7ttio7i (which see). 

Distensive (dis-tens'iv), a. 1. That may be 
distended.— 2. That distends. 

Distent t (clis-tentO, a. Spread; distended. 

Some others were new driven, and distent 
Into great ingowes and to wedges square. 

Spenser. 

Diatentt (dis-tenf), -a. Breadth. 
Distention (dia-ten'shon), n. [L. distentiOf 
a stretching out, from d.iste7ido. See Dis- 
tend.] 1. The act of distending; the act of 
stretching in breadth or in all directions; 
the state of being distended; as, the dMeri- 
tion of the lungs or bowels.— 2. Breadth ; 
extent or space occupied by the thing dis- I 
tended.— 3. The act of spreading or setting 
apart. 

Our kgs do labour more in elevation than disten- 
tion, Sir H, VFotton, 

Distort (dis-t^rO, -w-t [D. dis, asunder, and 
term, the earth.] To banish from a country, 
(The Jews) were all suddenly disterred and exter- 
minated. Ho7uell. 

Disterminatet (dis-ter'min-at), a. [L. dis- 
terminatus, pp. of disterinmo, diste'r7m7ia- 
tU7n, to separate by a boundary— ffts, asun- 
der, and terminus, a boundary.] Separated 
by bounds. Bp. Hall. 

Disterminationt (dis-t6r'min-a"shon), n. 
Sexiaration. 

Disthene (dTsthen), ?i. IGi. dis, two, and 
stlmiosjtovce.] ICyaiiite; a mineral so called 
by Haiiy, on account of its unequal hard- 
ness, and because its crystals have the pro- 
perty of being electrified both positively and 
negatively. 

Disthrone,t Dlsthronizet (dis-throiT, dis- 
thrdn'iz), v.t To dethrone. ‘Vigent him 
dMhronized.' Spenser. 

Nothing can possibly disthrone them, but that 
which cast the angels from heaven, and man out of 
paradise. Smith, 

Distich (dis'tik), n. [Gr. disticho7i, a distich 
—di for disf, twice, and stichos, a row, a line 
of writing, a verse.] A couplet; a couple of 
verses or poetic lines making complete sense; 
an epigram of two verses. 

Distichous, Distich (dis'tik-us, dis'tik), a. 
Having two rows, or disposed in two rows, 
as the grains in an ear of barley, and the 
florets in a sjnkelet of quaking-grass. Dis- 
tichous spike, a spike having all the flowers 
pointing two ways. 

Distil, Distill (ais-tiT), v.i prefc. & pp. dis- 
tilled; pim distilling. [Fr. distiller, from 


L. destillo, to trickle down, to distil— dr, 
down, and stillo, to drop, from stilla, a 
drop.] 1. To drop; to full or issue in drops. 

Soft showers dtsttHed, and suns grew warm in vain. 

Pope. 

2. To flow gently or in a small stream. 

Tlie Euphrates distilleth out of the mount.'iins of 
Armeni.a. Raleigh, 

3. To use a still; to practise distillation. 
Distil, Distill (dis-tiV), 1. To yield, 

give forth, or let fall in, drops; to drop. 

The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good, 

O’er the mute city stole with folded wings, 
Dislilling odours on me as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East. 

Tennyson. 

The dew which on the tender grass 
The evening Inid distilled, Drayton, 

2. To obtain or extract by the process of 
distillation; as, to distil brandy from wine. 

3. To subject to the process of distillation; 
to rectify; to purify; as, to distil molasses; 
to distil -water.— 4. To dissolve or melt. 
[Bare.] 

Swords by the lightning's subtle force dt.Uilled. 

rlddiso7i, 

DistOlable (dis-tii'a-bl), a. That may be 
distilled; fit for distillation. 

Distillate (dis-til'atj, n. In che7n. a fluid 
distilled, and found in the receiver of a dis- 
tilling apparatus. 

Distillation (dis-tibiVshon), n. l. The act 
of falling in drops, or the act of pouring or 
throwing down in drops. — 2. The volatiliza- 
tion and subsequent condensation of a liquid 
by means of an alembic, or still and refriger- 
atory, or of a retort and receiver; the oper- 
ation of extracting spirit from a substance 
by evaporation and condensation; rectifica- 
tion. In the commercial language of this 
country distillation means the manufacture 
of intoxicating spirits, under which are uom- 
Xu-ehended the four processes of uiashmg 
the vegetable materials, the worts, 

exciting the vinous fermentation, and sepa- 
rating, ]]iy a peculiar vessel called a still, the 
alcohol, combined with more or less water. 
The most common method of conducting 
I the process of distillation consists in jilacing 
’ the liquid to be distilled in a copper vessel 
called the still, having a movable head from 
which proceeds a coiled tube called the 
uwm that passes through water constantly 
kept cold. Heat being applied t(j the still, 
the liquid in it is volatilized and rises in 
vapour into the head of the still, whence 
passing down the curved tube or worm it 
becomes condensed by the cold water, and 
malces its exit in a liquid state. This liquid 
consists of alcohol mixed with a large petr- 
tion of water. It then undergoes the process 
of rectifimtioii, in which the spirit is concen- 
trated and purified principally by means of 
re-distillation. Distillation is of great im- 
portance, not only in obtaining spirituous 
liquors, but also in procuring essences, essen- 
tial oils, &c. In practical chemistry it is 
indispensably necessary,— Dcsti’wcti'yc distil- 
latio7i. See Destruoitve. —Dry d istillation, 
a term applied to the distillation of sub- 
stances per se, or without the addition of 
water.— 3. The substance extracted by dis- 
tilling. 

I suffered the pangs of an egregious death, to be 
stopt in, like a strong disHuation, with stinking 
clothes. Shnk. 

4. That which falls in drops. Johnson. 
Distillatory (dis-tiTa-to-ri), a. Belonging 

to distillation; used for distilling; as, distil- 
latory YQ&s,diSi. 

Distillatory (dis-tiTa-to-ri), n. 1. An appa- 
ratus used m distillation; a still— 2. In /ter. 
a charge borne by the Distillers’ Company, 
and usually hlazoned ‘a distillatory double 
aimed, on a fire, with two worms and bolt- 
i^eceivers.’ Called also Linibeek. 

Distiller (dis-tiTer), n. One who distils; one 
whose occupation is to extract spiilt by 
distillation. 

Distillery (dis-til'6-ri), n. l. The act or art 
of distilling. [Rare.]— 2. The building and 
, works where distillation is carried on. 
Distilment (dis-til'ment), n. That wliich is 
drawn by distillation. [Rare,] 

In the porches of mine ears did potir - 
The leperous cftjjfiVwimif. Shak, 

Distinct (clis-tingktO, & [L. distwictus, pp. 
oi distinguo. See Distinguish, ] l. Having 
the difference marked; separated or distin- 
guished by a visible sign, or by a note or 
mark; marked out; specified. 

Dominion hold 
Over all things that move on th* earth, 

Wherever thus created, for no place 

Is yet by name. Miltoit, 
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■2. Different; seinirute; not the same in uuiii- 
her or land; as, he is known by diatinct 
titles. 

To ofl'end and judge are tiistifici ofiices. Shitk. 

.8. Separate in place; not conjunct. 

The two armies which inarclicd out toj,fetlier should 
afterward be distinct. Clarendon. 

4. So separated or distinguished as not to be 
■confounded with any other thing; clear; not 
confiisetl; as, to reason correctly we must 
Jliave distimt ideas. 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sat side by side, full summ'd in all their powers . . . 
Distinct in iudividualities, 

But like each other ev'n as those who love. 

Tennyson, 

154 Spotted; variegated. 

Tempestuous fell 

His arrows from the fourfold -visag’d four, 
Distinct with eyes. “ Milton. 

SYjNT. Separate, different, disjoined, dis- 
united, well-marked, clear, plain, obvious. 
Distinct,! To distiiigiiish. Chaucer. 
Distinction (dis-tingk'shon), n. [L. dutinrMo, 
a marking off, distinction, from diatlnguo. 
See Distinguish.] l. The act of separating 
ordistinguisliing; .separation; division. ‘Tlie 
distinction of tragedy into acts.’ Dnjden. 

Standards and gonfalons . . . 

Stream in the air, and for distinction serve 
. Of Inerarchies, of orders and degrees. Milto7t. 

2. A note or mark of difference; as, the only 
distinction between the two i.s the colour. — 

3. Distingui.shing ciuality; a separation or 
disagreement in kind or qualities, by ’which 
one thing is known from another; as, a dis- 
iinetmi between matter and spirit; a dis~ 
tmetian between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; a distinction between good and 
evil’, right and wr<,)ng, between sound rea- 
soning and sophistry. 

If he does really think that there is no distinction 
between virtue and vice, why, sir, wlien he leaves 
our houses, let us count our spoons. 

Bosiuell's Johnson. 

4. Difference regarded; regard to distin- 
guishing characteristics or circumstances; 
as in tlie phrase, without distinction, which 
tlenotes promiscuously, indiscriminately, all 
together, alike. 

iMaid,s, women, wives, 1011110711 distinction, fall. 

>’ Dryden, 

:5, The pow'er of distinguishing in what re- 
spect two things differ; discrimination; dis- 
cernment; judgment. 

She (Nature) left the eye. distinction, to cull out 
The one from the other. Bean. &• FL 

(1. Eminence; superiority; elevation of rank ' 
in society, or elevation of character; hon- 
ourable estimation; as, men who hold a high 
rank by birth or office, and men who are 
eminent for their talents, service.s, or worth, 
are called men of distinction, as being raised 
above othens by positive institutions or by 
reputation.— 7. That which confers or marks 
eminence or superiority; office, rank, or 
public favour. ‘Loaded with literary dia- 
tinctions.’ iffhcan?«?y.—iSYN. Division, dif- 
ference, separation, discernment, dl.scrimi- 
nation, rank, note, eminence. 

Distinctive (dis-tingkt'iv), a. i. That marks 
distinction or difference; as, disiinciwe 
names or titles. ‘ The distinctive character 
of tlie -war. ’ BurJm . — 2. Having the power 
to distinguish and disceiii. 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe it, 
and the more judicious and distinctive heads do not 
rej ect it. Sir T. Bi-oione. 

Distinctively (dis-tingkt'iv-li), adv. With 
distinction; plainly. 

Distinctiveness (dis-tingkt^iv-nes), n. The 
.state or quality of being distinctive; distinc- 
tive character; peculiar or special individu- 
ality. 

But the effort to add any other qualities to this 
refreshing one instantly takes away the distmetive- 
ness, and therefore the exact character to be enjoyed 
in its appeal to a particular humour in us. Rtiskin. 

.Distinctly (dis-tingkt'li), adv. l. With dis- 
tinctness; not confusedly; without the blend- 
ing of one part or thing with another; as, a 
proposition d'istinctly understood; a figure 
distincUy defined, Hence—2. Clearly; plain- 
ly. ‘ The ob j e ct I could first distinctly view. " 
J)ryden.~~Z. Separately; in different places. 

Sometimes I’d divide 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, 

The yards and bowsprit would I flame 

' ■ . Shah. 

4. t With meaning ; intelligibly ; signifi- 
•cantly. 

Thou dost snore distiJictly; there’s meaning in thy 
snore.s. Shah. 

:Byn, Clearly, explicitly, definitely, precisely, 
plainly, oliviously. 


Distinctness (dis-tiugkt"iics), u. i. The 
quality or .state f»f licing distinct; u separa- 
tion or difference that prevents confusion 
of parts or things; iis,t\mdlstiHct}iessot two 
i<leas or of distant objects, ‘The soul’s dis~ 
tinctnsss from the body. ’ Cudimrth. — 2. Nice 
discrimination; hence, clearness; precision; 
as, he stated his arguments with great dis- 
tinctness.—f^YN, Tlainness, clearness, pre- 
ci,sion. 

Distilictor (dis-tingkt'er), n. One who dis- 
tingiiLshes or makes <iistmctions. Holm- 
shed. 

Distinctnre (dis-tingkt'ui‘),n. Distinctness. 
Edin. Rev. [Bare.] 

Distinguecl,! pp. [Er. distin(JuL^ Distin- 
guished. Chaucer. 

Distingnisii (dis-ting'gwisli), v.t [L. dis- 
tiwjito, to mark off, to distinguish— dt for 
dis, asunder, and stinyuo, to mark. See 
Stigma,] l. To indicate clift'erence by 
some external mark; to set apart as dis- 
tinct; as, the farmer distinguishes his sheep 
by marking their ears.— 2. To perceive 
or recognize the individuality of; to note 
one thing as differing from another by some 
mark or quality; to know or ascertain dif- 
ference, (a) By sight; as, to distinguish 
one’.s own children from others by their 
features, (b) By feeling. A blind man 
distinguishes an egg from an orange, but 
rarely distinguishes colours, (c) By smell; 
as, it is easy to distinguish tlie smell of a 
peach from that of an apple, (d) By taste; 
as, to distinguish a plum from a pear. 
(<?) By hearing; as, to distinguish the sound 
of a drum from that of a violin, (/) By the 
understanding; as, to distinguish vice from 
virtue, trutli horn falsehood,— 3. To classify 
or divide by any mark or quality whicli con- 
stitutes difference; to separate by deiinitious; 
as, w'e distinguish sounds into high and low, 
soft and harsh, lively and grave; we distin- 
guish causes into direct and indirect, im- 
mediate and mediate. — 4. To discern criti- 
cally; to judge. 

Nor more can you dishusptish of a man, 

Thau of his outward show. Shah, i 

5. To separate from others by some mark of 
honour or preference; as, Homer and Virgil 
are distinguished as poets, Demosthenes aiid 
Cicero as orators.— 6. To make eminent or 
known, 

f To distm^nish themselve.s by means never known 
[ before. Johnson. 

! Distinguish (dis-ting''gwisli),u.f. 1. To make 
a distinction; to find or show the difference; 
as, it is the province of a judge to distin- 
guish between cases apparently similar, but 
differing in principle. 

The reader must learn by all means to disiht^^tish 
between proverb.s and tliose polite speeches which 
lieautify conver.sation. Sivtjt, 

2.t To become distinct or distinguishable; 
to become difi'erentiated. 

The little embryo, in the natural sheet and l.ap of 
its mother, first distinguishes into a little knot, and 
that in time will he the heart, and then into a bigger 
bundle, which, after some days’ abode, grows into 
two little spots, and they, if cherished by nature, will 
become eyes. Jer. Taylor, 

Distinguishable (dis-ting'gwsh-a-bl), a. 

1. Capable of being distinguished; that may 
lie separated, known, or made known, by 
notes of diversity, or by any difference; cap- 
able of recognition; as, a tree at a distance 
is distinguishable from a’ shrub; a simple 
idea is not distinguishable into different 
ideas.™ 2. Worthy of note or special regard. 

I would endeavour that my betters should seek me 
by the merit of something distmguishable, instead 
of my seeking them. Sioift. 

Distinguishableness (dis-ting'gwish-a-bl- 
nes), n. State of being distinguishable. 
Distinguishable (dis-ting'gwisli-a-bli), adv. 

So as to be distinguished. 

Distinguished (dis-ting'gwisht), p. and a, 

1, Separated or known by a mark of differ- 
ence or by different qualities. —2, Separated 
from others by superior or extraordinary 
qualities; whence, eminent; extraordinary; 
transcendent; noted; famous; celebrated; 
as, we admire distinguished men, distin- 
guished talents or virtues, and distinguished 
services.— S yn. Marked, noted, famous, con- 
spicuous, celebrated, transcendent, eminent, 
illustrious. 

Distinguishedly (dis-tmg''gwisht-li), adv. 

In a distinguished manner; eminently. 
Swift. 

Distinguisher (dis-ting'gwisli-er), n. 1. He 
who or that which distinguishes, or that 
separates one thing from another by marks 
of diversity. 


If writers be just to the memory of Charles II., 
they cannot deny him to have been an exact kntnver 
of mankind, and .i perfect distwgif ishcr a{ ihait 
talents. Dryden. 

2. One who discerns accurately tlie difference 
of things; a nice or judicions observer. 
Dlstm^iShiUg(dis-ting'gwish-ing), a. Con- 
stituting difference or distinction from 
everything else; peculiar; characteristic. 
‘^Tlie distinguishing doctrines of our holy re- 
ligion. ’ Locke. — EiMStinguishing pennant, the 
special flag of a ship, or a particuLnr pen- 
nant hoisted to call attention to signals. 
Distmguishmgly ( dis - ting' gwisli- iiig - li ), 
adv. with distinction; with some mark of 
preference; markedly. 

Some call me a Tory, because the headfs of that 
party have been distmguishingly favourable to me. 

Paj>s. 

Distinguishment (dis-ting'gwish-ment), n. 
Distinction; observation of difference. 

And manneily leave out 

Betwixt tlie prince and beggar. Shah. 

Distitle (dis-tftl), v.t. [Prefix <ffjs,priv., and 
title.] To deprive of right. 

Distoma (dis'to-ma), n. [Gr. dis, twice, and 
, stoma, the mouth.] A genus of trematode 
! or suctorial parasitical worms or flukes, 
inhabiting various parts in different aiil- 
maLs. D. hepaticum, or common liver fluke, 
is the best known. It inhabits the gall- 
Ifiadder or ducts of the liver in sheep, and 
is the cause of the disease known as the rot. 
They have also been discovered in man 
(though rarely), the horse, the hog, the 
rabbit, birds, &c. In fonn it is ovate, flat- 
tened, and presents two suckers (whence the 
name), of which the anterior is perforated 
].iy the aperture of the mouth. A branched 
water- vascular system is present, and opens 
posteriorly by a small aperture. In D. lan- 
ceolatmn the intestine is divided into two 
branches, but these are simple tubes, and are 
not branched. All the animals of this genus 
present the strange phenomenon known as 
‘alternation of generation.’ 

Distort (dis-torfcQ, v.t. [L. distorgueo, dis- 
torhmi, to turn different ways, to twist, to 
distort—dfs, asunder, and torqueo, to twi.st.] 
1. To Uvist out of natural or reguhu- .shape; 
as, to distort the neck, the limbs, or the 
body; to distort the features. — 2. To force 
or put out of the true lient or direction; to 
bias. 

Wrath and malice, envy and revenge distort the 
understanding. Tiilotson. 

3. To wrest from tlie true meaning; to per- 
vert; as, to distort passages of Scripture, or 
their meaning.— Syn. To twist, wre.st, de- 
form, pervert, bend. 

Distort! (dis-tort'X u. Distorted. 

Her face was ugly and herinouth 

S/c7iser, 

Distorted (dis-tort'ed), and a. Twisted 
out of natural or regular shape; wrested; 
perverted. 

The .sick man is distorted grown and changed, . 
Fearful to look upon, J. BaitUe, 

Distorter (dia-tort'er), n. One -who or that 
whicli distorts. 

Distortion (dis-tor'shon), n. ■ [L. distortio, 
a distorting, from distorqueo. See Distort.] 

1. The act of distorting; a twisting out of 
regular shape; a twisting or writhing mo- 
tion; as, the d.istm'tions of the face or body. 

2. The state of being twisted out of shape; 
deviation from natural shape or position; 
an unnatural direction of parts from what- 
ever cause, as a cuiwed spine, a wry mouth, 
squinting, &c. ; crookedness.— 3. A perver- 
sion of the true meaning of words. 

These absurdities are all framed ... by a childish 
distortion oi my vfords. Bp. Wren, 


Distortive (dis-tort'iv), a. l. That distorts; 
causing distortions. Qpiar. Rev.-r-^. Having 
distortions; distorted. 

Distorter (dis-tort'or), [L.L.] One who 
or that which distorts.-— Dwiforior oris, in 
anat, a name given to one of the zygomatic 
muscles, from its distorting the mouth, as 
in rage, grinning, <&c. 

Distourble,! [Eiv] To disturb. 


Muche tliey distouihled me, 

For sore I drad to harmed be. Cluxncer. 


Distract (dis-trakf), v.t. [L. distraho, dis- 
tntcUm, to drag or pull asunder, to perplex 
—dht, asunder, and traho, to draw; whence 
tractable, trace, (fee. The old participle dis- 
traught is obsolete as a part of the verb. 
See Distraught.] l. To draw apart; to pull 
in different directions, and separate; hence, 
to divide; to separate ; and hence, to throw 
into confusion. Sometimes in a literal sense. 


ch, c/iain; CIi, Sc. loc7i; g, go; j, Job; h, Er. ton; ng, smy; th, then; th, i/iin; w, idg; wh,whig; zh, azure. -See KEY. 
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Most warrhysk, yon therein thnnv fuvay 
The niictiliue solfltersfnj* yoii have: by la.id, 
army, which dotii most consist 
Of war-mark'tl footinen. ^ 

2. To turn or tirtiw from any object; to di- 
vert from any point totvard another point; 
or toward various other oiijects; us, to di<s'- 
frrt«f the< attention. 

If he camiot avoid the eye of the observer, lie 
hopes to it by n imiltiphcity oi the 

;■{ 'I’o ilraw toward different objects; to fill 
with different eoiisiclerations; to perplex* to 
confound; to Inirass; as, to distraet the 
iniini with cares; you clistvci&t me with your 
clanioiir. 

A diousand esttirnal details must be left out as ir- 
reV-vant and only serving to disimet and mislead the 
observer. Caird, 

4. To disorder the reason of; to derange the 
regular iiperations of the intellect of; to 
rentier insane: most frequently used in the 

Xiarticiplo (wliicli see), 

A tioor mad soul. . . . poverty hath detracted her. 

Shak. 

Distraett (tlis-traktO, Mad. 

With this she fell 

Anti, her attendants ab.sent, swallowed fire. Shak, 

Distracted (dis-trakfed), a. Disordered in 
intellect; deranged; perplexed; mad; fran- 
tic. 

Remember thee ! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this globe. Shak, 

Distractedly (dis-trakt"ed-li), aefe. Madly; 
insanely; wildly. 

Distractedness (dis-trakt'ed-nes), n. A 
state of being mad; madness. 

Distracter (dis-trakt'er), n. One who or 
tliat which distracts. 

Distractfal (di.s-trakt'fi|l), a. Distracting. 
[Rare.] 

Distractihle (dis-trakt'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being drawn aside. 

Distractile (dis-traktai), n. In &of. a term 
invented by Richard to denote a connective 
which divides into tw'o unequal portions, 
one of Avhich supports a cell, and the other 
not, as in the plants of the sage genus. 
Distraction (dis-trak'shon), n, [t. ilUtraG- 
tio, a pulling asunder, dissension, from dis- 
iniko. See DiSTUAcr.] 1, The act of dis- 
tracting; a drawing apart; separation. ‘ Un- 
capable of distractian from him with whom 
thou werb one.' Bp. Hall, — 2. Confusion, 
from multiplicity of objects crowding on the 
riiind and calling the attention different 
ways; perplexity; embarrassment. 

That ye may attend upon the Lord without dis- 
fyactum, iCor. vii. 35. 

3. Confusion of affairs; tumult; disorder; 
as, political dutractiom. 

Never was known a night of such distraciicti. 

Drydcn, 

4. Madness; a state of disordered reason; 
frenzj^; insanity. ‘ In the dwir action of his 
madtling fever.’ Shale. 

This savours not much of distraction. Shak. 

5. Folly in the extreme, or amounting to | 
.insanity. 

On the supjiosition of the truth of the birth, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ, irreligion is nothing 
better than {ffj/rrtrrfwi. Buckminster. 

6. Violent mental excitement; extreme per- 
turbation or agony of mind, as from pain 
or grief; as, this toothache drives me to 
dhimetian. 

This quiet sail is a noiseless wing 
To wait ixiQ from, dutradion. Byron. 

T\\^ distraction of the children, who saw both I 
their parents expiring together, would have melted 
the hardest heart. Tatler. 

T.f Diversity of direction; variety of route; 

While he was yet in Rome, 

His power went out in such distractions^ as 
Beguiled all spies. Shak, 

[The meaning of the term in this extract, 
however, is rather doubtful, and some I 
commentators understand by it detach- I 
ments, or separate bodiesof men.]— 8. Any- I 
thing calling the mind away from biisi- ^ 
ness, study, care, or the like; anything 
giving the mind a new and less onerous oc- 
cupation; a diversion; as, after a spell of 
hard work I found boating a wholesome 
dUtraction; the distmetiom of a city are 
enemies to study,— S yn. Perplexity, embar- 
rassment, disturbance, disorder, dissension, i 
tumult, derangement, insanity, madness, 

1 frenzy/ diversion, recreation. 

Distractions t (dis-trak'shus), a. Distrac- 
'tive. : 

Without such a nature, it would render his provi.. , 
dence, to human apprehension, laborious and 
tractions. : Cud 7 oorth. 


Distractive (dis-tralct'iv), «. Causing per- 
plexity; as, distractim cares. 

Distrain (dis-tranO, [O.Pr. dcstmindro, 
from D. dintnngere, to hold or draw in 
different directions, to detain, hinder, mo- 
lest, and, in L.L., to exercise severity upon 
with the view of constraining a person to do 
something hy the exaction of a pledge, by 
flue or imprisonment— diE.s’, asunder, and 
strmgere, to draw tight, to strain. See 
Strain. Akin distress, district] l.t To 
rend; to tear asunder. 

That same net so cunningly was wound, 

That neither force nor guile might it distrains. 

Spenser, 

2. t To seize; to take possession of. 

Here’s Beaufort, that regards nor God nor king, 

Hath here distrain'd the Tower to his use. Shak. 

3. In law, to seize for debt; to take a per- 
sonal chattel from the posse.ssionof a wrong- 
doer into the possession of the injured party, 
to satisfy a demand, or compel tlie perform- 
ance of a duty; as, to distrain goods for 
rent or for an amercement. —4. t To re- 
strain; to bind; to confine. * Distrained 
with chains.’ Chaucer. 

Distrain (dis-tran^), v.i. To make seizure 
of goods. ‘On whom I cannot distrain for 
debt,’ Caraden. 

For neglecting to do suit to the lord’s court or 
other personal service, the lord may distrain of com- 
mon right, Blackstone. 

Distrainable (dis-tran'a-bl), a. That is 
liable to be taken for distress. 

Distrainer, Distrainor (dis-trau'6r), n. 
He w'ho seizes goods for debt or sendee. 
Distraint (dis-trant'), n. A distress or dis- 
training. 

Distrait (dis-tra), a. [l?r. ] Abstracted; 
absent-minded; inattentive. 

Distraught t (dia-trat'), p. and a. 1, Drawn 
apart; separated. 

His greedy throte, therewith in two distraught. 

Spenser. 

2. Distracted; perplexed. 

To doubt betwixt our senses and our souls 

Which are the most distraught and full of pain. 

E. B, Bro 7 vm’Hg, 

Distream (dis-trenV), 'y.f. [Prefix d is, asun- 
der, mid stream. ] To spread or flow over. 

Yet o’er that virtuous blush distreants a tear. 

Shenstone. 

Distress (dis-tresO, n. [O.Fr. destresse, dcs- 
trece, oppression, from destrecer, to oppress, 
from the hypothetical L.L. destHctiare, 
from L. districtus, pp. of distrmgo, to draw 
apart, to bind, hinder, molest. See Dis- 
train,] 1. Extreme pain; anguish of body 
or mind; as, to suffer great distress from the 
gout, or from the loss of near friends. 

With sorrow and heart’s distress 
Wearied I fell asleep. Milton. 

2. That which causes siiffering; affliction; 
calamity; adversity; misery. 

On earth distress of nations, Luke xxi. 25. 

3. A state of danger; as, a ship in dis- 
tress, from leaking, loss of spars, or want 
of provisions or water, (fee. — 4. In law, 
(a) the act of distraining; the taking of any 
personal chattel from a wrong-doer to 
answer a demand or procure satisfaction 
for a wrong committed. Distress, in its 
most simple form, may be stated to be 
the taking of personal chattels out of the 
possession of an alleged defaulter or wrong- 
doer, for the purpose of compelling him, 
through the inconvenience resulting from 
the withholding of such personal chattels, 
to perform the act in respect of which he is a 
defaulter, or to make compensation for the 
wrong which he has committed. Distresses 
miiy be had for various kinds of injuries, 
and as a means of enforcing process, or the 
perfoi’mance of certain acts in various cases, 
but the most usual injiuy for which a dis- 
tress may be taken is that of non-pa^unent 
of rent. The subject of distress is one of 
great extent, and in the English law* in- 
volves a great number of particular cases,— 
Infinite distress, one that has no bounds 
with regard to its quantity, and may be re- 
peated from time to time until the stub- 
bbrnness of the party is conquered. Such 
are distresses for fealty or suit of court, 
andf or cordpelling jurors to attend. (&) The 
thing taken by distraining; that which is 
seized to procure satisfaction. 

A distress of household goods shall be impounded 
under cover. If the lessor does not find sufiident 
distrejis on the premises, iSrc. Blackstone. 

(c) In Scots law, a pledge taken by the sheriff 
from those who came to fairs, for their good 
behaviour, which, at the end of the fair or 
market, was delivered back if no harm were 


done.— S yn. Suffering, pain, agony, misery,, 
calamity, misfortune, adversity. 

Distress (dis-tresO, v-t- !• To afliict greatly; 
to afflict with pain or anguish; to harass; to 
opjiress or crush with calamity ; to make 
miserable. 

Distress not the Moabites. Dent. it. 9. 

We are troubled on every side, but not distressed. 

2 Cor. iv. 8. 

2, To compel or constrain by pain or suffer- 
Ing. 

Men who can neither be distressed nor won into a 
sacrifice of duty. Namilton. 

3. In laio, to .seize for debt; to distrain.— 
8 yn. To pain, grieve, afflict, harass, trouble, 
I>erplex'. 

Distressed, Distrest (dis-tresF), p- and c. 
Suffering great pain or torture; severely 
afflicted; harassed; oppressed with calamity 
or misfortune. ‘Afllicted or dhiU'essed iit 
mind, body, or estate.’ Book of Common 
Prayer, 

Of all tlie griefs that harass the distrest. 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest. Johnson. 

Distressedness (dis-trest'nes), n. A state 
of being greatly pained. 

Distressful (dis-tresTffl), a. 1. Inflicting 
or bringing distress; calamitous; as, a dis- 
tressful event. ‘ A distressful stroke. ’ Shak. 

2. Indicating distress; proceeding from: 
pain or anguish ; as, distressful cries.— 

3. Attended with poverty or misery; gainedi 
by severe toil. 

Not all these, laid in bed majcstical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who with a body fill’d And vacant mind 

Gets him to rest, crauim’d with distressful bread. 

Shak. 

Distressfully (dis-tres'ffll-li>, adv. In a 
painful nmnuer. 

Distressing (dis-tres'ing), a. Very afflict- 
ing; affecting with severe pain; as, a dis- 
tressing udkiie^s. 

Distressingly (dis-ti'eslng-li), adv. In a 
distressing manner; with great pain. 
Distreyne,t v.t [See Distrain.] To con- 
strain. 

The holy chirche distreyneih him for to do opeui 
penance. Chancer. 

Distributable ( dis - tri ' but - a - bl ), «. [See 
Distribute.] That may be distributed; 
that may be assigned in portions. 
Distributary (dis-trfbut-a-ri), a. That dis- 
tributes or is distributed; distributive. 
Distribute (dis-tri’but), 'r.t. pret. &• pp. dis- 
tributed; ppr. dmtriButing. [L. distrihuo, 
to divide, distribute— dz'8, distrib., and tri- 
huo, to give or divide.] 1. To divide among; 
two or more; to deal out; to give or bestow 
in parts or portions; as, Moses distributed 
lands to the tribes of Israel; Christ dis- 
the loaves to his disciples. . 

Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole, 

Tennyson, 

2. To dispense; to administer; as, to dh- 
tribute justice.— 3. To divide of separate, as. 
into classes, orders, genera, and species.— 

4. In printing, ^ to separate, as types, and place • 
them in their proper boxes or compart- 
ments in the cases, —5, In logic, to employ 
in its full extent, as a term. See DiSTUi- 
BUTEB.— Syn. To dispense, deal out, appor- 
tion, partition, allot, share, assign. 

Distribute (dis-tri’but), v.i. To make dis- 
tribution; to exercise charity. ‘Distributing- 
to the necessity of saints,’ Rom. xii. 13. 
Distributed (dis-tri'but-ed), p. and a. Di- 
vided among a number; dealt out; assigned 
in portions; separated; bestowed.— Disfri'i- 
huted term, in fop/c, a term employed in 
its full extent, so as to comprehend all its. 
significates, or everything to which it is 
applicahle. 

Distributer (dis-tri'but-er), n. One who 
or that which divides or deals out in parts; 
one who bestows in portions; a dispenser. 
Distribution (dis-tri-bu'shon), n. [X. dis- 
tribiitio, a division, distribution, from dis- 
t-ribuo. vSee Distribute.] 1. The act of 
dividing among a number; allotment in 
parts or portions; as, the distribution of an 
estate among heirs or children.— 2. The act 
of giving in charity; a bestowing in por- 
tions. 

Of great riches there is no real r«e except it be ia. 
t\\o distribution. Bacon, 

8. Dispensation; administration to numbei*s;, 
a rendering to individuals; as, the ifi'fUn’&w- 
tion oi justice. — 4. The act of separating' 
into distinct parts or classes; classification; 
systematic arrangement ; as, the distribu- 
tion of plants into genera and species.— 
‘The regular distriMiUon olptmci: into dis- 
tinct departments.’ Earnilton,-~b. In logic,. 
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tbe iiistiHgiiisliiiig of an universal whole into 
its several kinds or species ; thus dilfering 
imin division, by which an integral whole is 
distinguished into its several parts.— 6 . In 
€irch. the dividing and disposing of the 
several parts of the building according to 
some plan, or to the rules of the art.— -7. In 
rhet a division and enumeration of the 
several qualities of asiibject. — 8 . luj^rinting^ 
the taking a forme apart; the separating 
of the types, and placing each letter in its 
proper box or compartment in the caseB.— 
{). In steam-engines, the operation by which 
steam is admitted into and withdrawn from 
the cylinder at each stroke of the piston.— 
10. That which is distributed. 'Ourcliari- 
table distrihutions,* Atterhiiry. —DisiH- 
Inttion of electricity, a term employed to 
signify the densities of the electric Iluid in 
' different bodies x>laced so as to act electric- 
ally upon one another; or in different parts 
of the same body, when the latter has been 
subjected to the electrical influence of an- 
other \)oc\y.-—DiMrii)iition of heat, a term 
expre.s.sive of the several ways by which 
the rays of heat, as they fall upon the 
surface of a solid or liquid body, may 
be di.sposed of, a.s by reflection, by ab- 
sorption, or by transmission . — Geographical 
distribution, in hot. and zool. that branch of 
the respective sciences which treats of the 
distribution of plants and animals over the 
surface of the earth, ascertaining the areas 
within which each, species is found, investi- 
gating the climatic and other conditions 
which determine its occurrence, and in 
general settling all questions with regard to 
the areas occupied by tlie flora and fauna of 
the different countries of the world.— 
tute of distributiom, in late, a statute which 
regulates the distribution of the personal 
estate of intestate.^. — S yn. Apportionment, 
allotment, partition, arrangement, classifi- 
cation, dispensation, disposal. 

Distributive (dis-tri'but-iv), a. 1 . That dis- 
tril)iite.s; that divides and assigns in por- 
tions; that deals to each his proper share. 
DistribuUve ju.stiee.’ Swift r—'i. In logic, 
that assigns the various species of a general 
term,— b; Expressing separation or division; 
ii% 'A distribidwe prefix; specifically, in 
gram. nn epithet applied to certain words 
which denote th e persons or things thatmake 
a number, as taken separately and singly, 
or separation and division in general. 
Tlie distributive pvoiiowm are each, every, 
either, neither. -—DistHhutive finding of the 
issue, in laio, an issue found by a jury which 
is in part for the plamtiff and in part for 
the defendant. 

Distributive (dis-tri'but-iv), n. In gm7n. a 
word that divides or distributes, slb each 
tmd every, which represent the individuals 
of a collective number as separate, 
Distributively (dis-tri'but-iv-li), adv. By 
distribution; singly; not collectively. 
Distributiveness (dis-tri'but-iv-nes), oi. 
Desire of distributing ; generosity. [Bare,] 

A natural di.ttribtitvvaiess of humour, and a desire 
to be employed in the relief of every kind of want 
of every person. Bp. Fell. 

District (cUs'trikt), n. £B.D, districtum, a, 
district subject to one jurisdiction, from 
distrietus, pp. of distringo. See DisrRA.iN.] 

1 . A limited extent of country; a circuit or 
territory within which a person may be com- 
pelled to legal appeai*ance, or within which 
power, right, or authority may be exercised, 
and to which it is restrained: a word applic- 
able to any portion of land or country, or 
to any part of a city or town, which is 
defined by law or agreement.— 2 . A region; 
a territory within given lines; as, the dis- 
trict of the earth which lies between the 
tropics, or that which is north of a polar 
circle,— 3. A region; a country; a portion of 
territory without very definite limits; as, 
the districts of Bussia covered by forest.— 
Syn. Division, quarter, locality, province, 
tract, region, country. 

District (dis'trikt), v,t To divide into dis- 
tricts or limited portions of territory; thus, 
in the United States, some states are dis- 
tricted for the choice of senators, <feo. ; some 
town.s are districted for the purpose of 
establishing and upholding schools, and for 
other pui’poses. 

Districtt (dis'trikt), a. Stringent; rigorous; 
severe.' 

Punishing with the rod of severity, F^x, 
District-court (dis'trikt-kort), n. In the 
United States, a court which has cognizance 
of certain causes within a district defined 
.bylaw.,., ■■ 
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Diatrictiou (dis-trik'shon), n. Sudden di.s- 
play. [Bare.] 

District-judge (dis'trikt-juj), n. In, the 
Imited States, the jud,ga of a tiistrict-cOurt. 
Districtly t (dis'trikt-li), adv. In a .stringent 
manner; stringently; rigorously. Fox. 
District-parish (<lis'trikt-par-isli), n. In 
England, an et'clesia.sfcieal division of par- 
ishes for all puiposes of worship, and for 
the celebration of marriages, christenings, 
churchiiigs, and burials. In Hcotlaiid there 
are similar division.^ of xjari.shes, called 
quoad-saera pa^nshes. 

District-school (dis'trikt-skbl), n. In the 
United States, a school within a certain 
district of a towm. 

Distringas (tiis-trmg'gas), n. [L. See Dis- 
TIIAIN.] In law, (a) a' writ of distraint for- 
merly issued agaimst a defendant who did 
not appear, (b) A writ after judgment for 
the plaintiff in the action of detinue, to com- 
pel the defendant by repeated distresses of 
his goods, to give up the chattel detained, 
(c) An old writ, in the Court of Qiieen’.s 
Bench, commanding the sheriff to bring in 
the bodies of jurors who di<l not api)ear, or 
to distrain their lands and goods, (d) The 
process in ecprity agaln.sfc a body corporate 
refusing to obey the summons and direction 
of the court, (c) An order of the Court of 
Chancery, obtained in favour of a party 
claiming to be interested in any stock in 
the Bank of England, by which a notice is 
served on the bank, desiring them not to 
permit a transfer of any given stock, or not 
to pay any dividend on it. 

Distroublet (dis-trubl), r.f. To disturb; to 
trouble greatly. ^Passions of distroubled 
spright.’ Spenser. 

Distrust (dis-trusU), v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and trust. ] 1 . To doubt or suspect the truth, 
fidelity, firmness, or sincerity of; not to 
confide in or rely on; not to give credence 
to; a.s, to distrmt a man’s veracity, &c. 

I am ready to distrust my eyes. Shak. 

2 . To doubt ; to suspect not to be real, 
tnie, sincere, or firm; to question the reality, 
sufficiency, or goodness of. ' To distrust the 
justice of our cause.' Dri/dcn,— 3. To sus- 
pect of an evil tendency or of hostility; as, 

I distrust liis intentions. 

Distrust (dis-trustQ, n. 1. Doubt or suspi- 
cion of reality or sincerity; want of confi- 
dence, faith, or reliance; as, sycophants 
should be heard with distrust.—^. Discredit; 
loss of credit or confidence. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, distrust, and all dispraise. Miltati. 

3. Suspicion of evil designs; as, the attitude 
of Bussia is regarded with distrust. 

Your soul’s above the baseness of distrust; 
Nothing but love could make you so unjust. 

Drydm. 

Distruster (dis-tmst'er), n. One who dis- 
trusts. 

Distrustful (dis-trust'ful), a. 1 . Apt to dis- 
trust; wanting confidence; suspicious; mis- 
trustful; apprehensive. 

These men are too distrustful, and much to 
blame to use such speeches. Burton. 

2. ISTot confident; diffident; modest; as, dis- 
trustful of ourselves. 

Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks. 

Pope. 

Distrustfully’ (dis-trust'fiil-li), adv. In a 
distrustful manner; with doubt or suspi- 
cion. 

Many are they 

That of my life distrustfully thus say, 

No help for him in God there lies. Milton. 

Distrustfuluess (dis-trusUful-hes), n. The 
state of being distrustful ; want of confi- 
dence. 

Distrusting (dis-trust'ing), n. Want of con- 
fidence; suspicion. 

Use him {the physician} temperately, without vio- 
lent confidences; and sweetly, without uncivil dis- 
trustin^s. fer. Taylor. 

Distrustingly (dis-trustfing-li), adv. Suspi- 
ciously; with distrust. 

Distrustless (dis-trustles), a. Free from 
distrust or suspicion. ‘A distrustless reli- 
ance on G-od.’ Boyle. 

Distune t (dis-tun'l v.t [Prefix dis, priv., 
and tune.} To piiu out of tune. 

Disturb (dis-terb'), v.t [L. dMurbo, to 
separate by violence, to throw into disor- 
der— dfs, asunder, and turbo, to confuse, 
from turha, a crowd, tumult, confusion,] 

1 . To stir; to move; to discompose; to excite 
from a state of rest or tranquillity; as, the 
man is asleep, do not disturb him; do not 
move the liquor, you will disturb the sedi- 
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nient.— 2; To move or agitate; to tllsquiet; 
t<j throw into confusion or disorder. 

Preparing to disturb 

With all-confounding war the realms above. 

Coivper. 

3. To excite uneasiness in tlie mind of; to 
move the pa.ssions of; to disquiet; to render 
uneasy; to ruffle. 

You groan, sir, ever since the inorning light, 

As .something had disturbed your noole sprite. 

Drydeu, 

4. To move from any regular course, opera- 
tion, or purpose; to interrupt regular order; 
to make irregular; to cause to deviate; as, 
the approach of a comet may disturb the 
motions of the planets. 

And disturb 

His inmost counsels from tlieir destined aim. Milton. 

5. To interfere with; to interrupt; to hin- 
der; to incommode. 'Gare disturbs study.' 
Johmon. 

The utmost which the di.scontented colonies could 
do, W’as to disturb authority. Burke. 

Syn. To disorder, disquiet, agitate, ili.scom- 
pose, molest, perplex, trouble, incommode, 
hinder, ruffle, stir, move. 

Disturb t (dis-t-6rb'), «. Confusion; disorder. 

ljj.stant without disturb they took alarin, 

And onward moved embattled. Miltott. 

Disturbance (dis-terb'ans), n. 1 . A stirring 
or excitement; any disquiet or inteiTuptioa 
of peace; as, to enter a house witlioufc 
making disturbance . — 2. Interioiption of a 
settled state of tilings; violent change; de- 
rangement; as, a disturbance of the electric 
current. —3. Emotion of the mind; agitation; 
excitement of passion; perturbation; as, the 
merchant received the news of his losses 
without apparent disfwr&ccncd.— -4. Disorder 
of thoughts; confusion. 

They can survey a variety of complicated ideas 
without fatigue or disturbance. Watts. 

5. Agitation in the body politic; disorder; 
tumult. 

The disturbance was made to support a general 
accusation against the province. Bancroft, 

6. .In luw, the hindering or disquieting of a , 
person in the lawful and peaceable enjoy- 
ment of his right; the interruption of a 
right; as, the disUi^'hance of a franchise, of 
common, of ways, of tenure, of patronage. 

Disturbantt (dis-t^rb'ant), a. Causing dis- 
tui-bance; disturbing; turbulent; 

Everyman is a vast and spacious sea; his passions, 
are the winds that swell him into disturbant wa,yes. 

FeltAam. 

Disturbationt (dis-t6rb-a'shon), n. Dis- 
tui’bance. 

Since by the way 

All future disturbatiofis would desist. Daniel, . 

Disturbed (dis-terbd'), p. and a, l. Stirred; 
moved; excited; discomposed; disquieted; 
agitated; iineasy; as, a counte- 

nance, —2, In geol, thrown out by violence 
from some original place or position; as, 
disturbed strata. 

Disturber (dis-terb'6r), n. 1. One who dis- 
turbs or disquiets; a violator of peace; one 
who causes tumults or disorders. ‘ A need- . 
less disturber of the peace of God's church;'’ 
Hoolcer.~~2. He who or that which excites 
passion or agitation; he or that which causes 
perturbation. ^My sweet sleep’s dtsriir&en’.' 
Shak.—B. In one that interrupts or in- 
commodes another in the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of his right. —4, EccUs. a bishop who 
refuses or neglects to examine or admit a 
patron’s clerk, without reason assigned or 
notice given. 

Disturbing (dis-tferb'ing), p. and a. Causing 
disturbance, or calculated to cause disturb'- 
ance; as, a distmijvng element. 

DiStumt (dis-tem'), v.t. [Prefix dfa, apart, 
imdturn.} To turn aside. 

Glad was to that furioms streame 

Of war on us, that else had swallowed them. Daniel. 

Distutor t (dis-tn'tor), v. t. [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and tuto7\] To direst of the state, office, or 
rank of a tutor. 

Being found guilty of astrange, singular, and super- 
stitious way of dealing with hjs scholars, he was dis~ 
tutored, Wood. 

Distyle (di'stil), n. [Gr. distylos— di for dis, 
twice, and stylos, a piUar.j A portico of 
two columns. It applies rather to a portico 
■with two columns in antis than to the mere 
two-colnmned porch. 

Disulpbate (di-sul'fat), n, [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, md sulphate.] In chem. a salt con- 
taining one equivalent of sulphiuac acid and 
two equivalents of the base. 

Disulphide (di-sul'fid), n. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and sulphide.] In chem. a sulphide 
containing two atoms of sulphur. 


w, trig; wh, lo/iig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Bisuniform t </. ITreiix 

ijriv,, autl jS'ut lunfonii. 

disunion ((ifs^ai'yoa). n. {.Prefix r^?s,j>riv., 
and jnaV*>i.) L Sopiiration; dispiiiutiun; or 
a state of not beinji* muted. ‘ llie dtmnmi 
of these two ermstitueiit paids. Uormy. 
3. A hreaeli of coueord and its eftect, con- 
tention. ‘A dmiiii'on between the two 
lionseH,’ Clarendon. —'i. In America, the 
Heparution or withdrawal of miy state iroiii 

tlic federal iinioii of the Lf^nited fetates. The 
preidpice of D. Webster. 

Bisunionist (dia-fnfyon-ist), n. An advo- 
cate of disunion. ...... 

BiSUBlte (dia-fi-nitO, v.t [Prefix dis, pnv., 
and imite.} 1. To sepm’ute; to disjoin; to 
part; as, to disuMte particles of matter. 

The beast tliey then divide, and disunite 
Tlie ribs and limlxs. PoJ>e. 

2. 'J’o set at variance; to alienate in spirit; 
to interrupt the harmony of. ‘0 nations, 
ruiver he disunited.’ Milton. 

Bisxmite (dis-u-nito, 'V.i. To part; to fall 
asunder; to become separate. 

The* joints of tfie body politic do aeparatc !Uid dis- 
uniie. South. 

Bisuniter (dis-u-int' 6 r), n. He who or that 
which disjoins. 

Bisunity (dia-u'ni-ti), n. 1. Want of unity; a 
state of separation. 

i7;.s««?yy is the natural property of matter. 

D7‘. //. More, 

2. The absence of unity of feeling; a want 
eif concord. 

Bisusage (dis-uz^aj), n. {Prefix dis, priv., j 
and usage.] Cfradual cessation of use or | 
custom; neglect of use, exercise, or practice. 
*T]ie rest to be aboliahecl by disiisage.’ | 
. jffoofeer. 

Disuse (dis-usO, ')h [Prefix eVis, priv., and 
WKC.J 1 . Cessation of use, practice, or exer- 
cise; ns, the limbs lose their strength and 
pliability by disim; language is altered by 
the disuse of words.— -2. Ge-ssatioii of cus- 
tom; desuetude. ‘ Church discipline then 
fell into ffwMsc,’ Southey. 

BiBiise (dis-iiy/), p.t. 1 . To cease to use; to 
neglect or omit to practise. "iUuiis long 
dUused.' Denham. — 2. To di.sacciistom: 
witJi in, or to; as, dmised to toils; 

dinisad fmn pain. ‘Priam in arms disused. ' 
Drgden. 

Bisused (dis-uzd'), «. Ro longer u.secl; ob- 
solete; as, disused words. 

Bisvalmtiou <(lis-valu-a"shon), ?i. [See 
DxsyALUE.] Disesteeni; disreputation. 
Bisvalue t (dis-vaTu), v. t [Prefix dis, priv. , 
and value.} To diminish in value; to de- 
predate.. , ■ 

- Her reputation was Shah. 

Bisvaluet (clis-vaTu), 71 . Disesteem; disre- 
gard. 

Cresar’s .self is brought in disvalue. B, gFousott. 

Bisvantageoust (dis-van-tiij'us), a. Disad- 
vantageujus. Drayton. 

Bisvelloped (dis-velTtpt), pp. In her. a 
term used to signify displayed, as an ensign 
or colours when open and flying. 

Bisvelopt (clis-veTup), 'U.t To develop. 
Bisventiiret (dis-ven'tur), Disadventure. 

. Skelto7i: 

Disvoucht (dis-voucli'),u t [Prefix dis, priv. , 
andruixc/i.] To discredit; to contradict. 

livery letter he hath writ hath dzsz>oHch'd other. 

Shah. ■ 

Biswamt (dis-wgrnO, [Prefix dis, away 
from, and io« 7 ‘n.] To dhect or dissuade by 
previous notice. ‘Lord. Brook 
me from coming to Theobald’s this day.^ 
Willimns.': 

Biswittedt (dis-wit'ed), a, [Prefix dfg, priv., 
and witted,] Deprived of wits or under- 
standing. Drayton. 

Biswontt (dis-wont'), ii.t [Prefix dis, priv,, 
and wont] To deprive. of wonted usage; to 
: diaaocustom. Bp. Hall. 

Bisworkmanship t (dis-w^rls' man-ship), n. 
[Prefix dis and toorhnansMp.] Bad work- 
manship. 

V When I . would have taken a particular account of 
the errata, the printer answered me he w'ould not 
publish his mvn dir7oorA:77ia7fshi)!>, Heyvfood. 

Blsworship t (dis-wei''ship), n. [Prefix Ms, 
piav., and luorship,} A perversion, or de- 
privation of worship or honour; a disgrace; 
a discredit. *A reproach and disworship.* 
Barret. 

Bisworshipt (dis-w 6 r'ship), v.t To dis- 
honour in worship; to deprive of worship or 
dignity. 

Blswortht (dis-w6rth0, v.t To diminish 
the worth of; to degrade. 

There is nothing dis-worths a man like cow- 
ardice and a base tear of danger, Feltha^u, 


Disyoke (tlis-yukO, r.t [Prefix dis, iieg., 
and yoke,} To unyoke; to free from any 
trammel. 

Who lirst had dared 
To leap the rotten pales of prejudice, 

Disyoke their necks from custom. Tenttyson. 

Bitt (dit), n. 1. A ditty.— 2. A word; a de- 

Blt(dit), v.t. [A, >Sax. dyttan, to close.] To 
close or stop tip, [Old English and Scotch.] 
Foul sluggish fat dits up your dulled eye. 

D}\ H. More. 

Bitationt (dl-ta'shon), n. [L. dito, to en- 
rich, from dis -dives, rich.] The act of mak- 
ing rich. Bp. Hall 

Bitch (dich), n. [‘J.’hi.s is merely a softened 
form of dike (comp, church and kirk, &c, ), 
and formerly both were applied to the em- 
bankment as well as to the ditch. See Bike 
and Big.] 1. A trench in the earth made by 
digging, particularly a trench for draining 
wet land, or for making a fence to guard 
iiiclosures, or for preventing an enemy from 
approaching a town or fortress. In the lat- 
ter sense it is called also ujosse or moat, and 
is dug round the rampart or wall between 
the scaip and counterscarp.— 2. Any long, 
hollow receptacle of water.— To die in the 
last ditch, to resist to the last extremity; to 
fight to the bitter end; to die rather than 
yield. [A saying first used by "William of 
Orange. See extract.] 

When Buckinjfham urijccl the inevitable destruc- 
tion which hun^ over the United Provinces, and 
asked him whether be did not see that the common- 
wealtli was ruined, ‘ Tliere is one certain means,’ re- 
plied the prince, ‘by which I can be sure never to 
see my country’s ruin— I will dze in the last ditch.' 

HzMte. 

Bitch, (dich), v.i. To dig or make a ditch or 
ditches. 

Bitch (dich), V. t. 1. To dig a ditch or ditches 
in; to drain by a ditch; as, to ditch moist 
land. — 2. To surround with a ditch. ^Ditch'd 
and wtdl’d with turf.' Sliak. 

Bitch-dog (dich'dog), n. A dead dog thrown 
into a diRih. [But possibly it may be the 
water vole that is here meant] 

Poor Toml , . . that in the fury of his lieart, when 
the foul fiend rages, eats cow-diing for sallets; swal- 
lows the old rat and the ditchMog. Shah. 

Bitcher (diclTSr), n. One wdio digs ditches. 
Bitch-water (dich'wa-t6r), n. The stale or 
stagnant water collected in a ditch. 

Bite (dit), V. t [See Indite, ] 1 , To dictate ; as, 
you write, ITl dite.~2. To write. Chaucer. 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

Bitet (dit), V. t. To diglit; to make ready; to 
prepare, 

AVith which his hideous club aloft he dites. 

And at his foe with furious rigor smites. Spenser. 

Bites, t Dities, t n. pZ. Ditties ; orders; direc- 
tions. Chaucer, Spenser. 

Bitetrahedral (di-tet'ra-he'dral), a. [Or. 
di for dis, twice, and E, tetrahedral] In 
crystal having the fonn of a tetrahedral 
pri.sm with dihedral summits. 

Dithecal (di-the'kal), a. [Gr. di for d'is, 
twice, and theke, a case.] In hot. having 
-two loculaments or cavities in the ovary. 
Ditheism (dPthe-izm), n. [Gr. di for dis, 
twice, and theos, a god, ] The doctrine of the 
existence of two gods, esjpecially that on 
which the old Persian religion was founded, 
or the opposition of the two (good and evil) 
principles; dualism; Manicheism. SeeMANi- 
CHEISM, 

Bitheist (dPthe-ist), n. One avIio believes in 
ditheism. 

Bitheistic, Bitheistical (di-the-istTk, di- 
the-istTk-al), a. Pertaining to ditheism. 
Dithyramb, Bithyramhus (di'thi-ramb, 
di-thi-rambhis), 11 . [Gr. dithyramhos.] 1. In 
aneient Greek poetry, a hymn originally in 
honour of Bacchus, afterwards of otliergods, 
composed in an elev’ated style, and sung to 
the music of the flute. 

He knows how to lead off the diihyt'antb, the 
beautiful song of Dionysos, when his mind is inflamed 
with wine. Traits, of Archilochus. 

2. In modern poetry, an ode of an impetu- 
ous and ixTegular character. 
Bithyramtoie(di-thi-rambTk), n. 1 . A hymn 
in honour of Bacchus or some of the other 
Greek divinities; a dithyramb. —2. Any poem 
written in wild enthusiastic strains. 

, Pindar, and other writers of dithynxinbics. Walsh. 

Bithyrambic (di-thi-ramb'ik), a. Wild; en- 
thusiastic. 

Even Redi, though he chaunted 
Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys, 

Never drank the wine he vaunted 
. ln\i\sdithyyambicsd.\\ie.B, LongfcUoto. 

Bition (dPshon), ?i. \L. ditiOi dominion, 

power.} Buie; 110 wer; government; do- 
minion. [Rare.] 


Pate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hSr; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; 


Bitionaryt (dPshon-a-i’i), «. Ihider rule; 
subject; tributary. Chapman. 

Bitionaryt (dPsIion-a-ri), «. A subject; a 
tributary, Piden. 

Bitone (dPton), n, [Gr. fii-s’, twice, and 
tones, tone.] In music, an interval compre- 
hending two tones. The proportion of the 
sounds that form the ditone is 4:5, and 
that of the semiditone, 5:6. 

Bitrichotonious (di-tri-kot'o-mus), a. [Gr. 
dis, twice, treis, tliree, dicha, asunder, and 
temno, to cut. ] 1. Divided into twos and 
three.s.— 2. In hot applied to a leaf or stem 
continually dividing into double or treble 
ramifications. 

Bitriglyph (dPtri-glif), n. [Gr. dis, twice, 
and trigLyph (winch see).] In arch, an in- 
terval betAveen two columns, admitting two 



triglyphs in the entablature ; used in the 
Boric order. 

Bitrihedria (di-tri-he'dri-a), n. [Gr. di for 
dis, twice, treis, three, and hedra, a seat, 
tAvice three sides. ] In mineral, a genus of 
spars with six sides or planes, being formed 
of tAvo trigonal pyramids joined base to 
basei, Avithout an intermediate coliimn. 
Bitrocjhean (di-tro-ke'an), a. Containing 
tAVo trochees. 

Bitrochee (di-trd'ke), n. [Gr. di for dis, 
tAvice, and trookee.] In 'pros, a double 
trochee; a foot made up of tAvo trochees. 
Bittt (dit), u. A ditty. ‘Ho song but did 
coiitaiii a loA^ely ditV Spenser. 

Bittander (dit-taiPdOr), n. Pepper- Avort, 
the popuLar name of Lepidiuin latifolmm, 
a cruciferous herb, found in salt marshes. 
It has a hot liiting taste, and has lieeii used 
t in lieu of pepper. 

I Dittany (dit'ta-ni), n. [L. dictammis, from 
Gr. diktamnos, a plant groAviiig ahimdantly 
on Mount Dicte in Crete.] The popular 
name of the plants of the genus Dictaiunus, 
arutaceousherb,foimd in the Mediterranean 
region. The leaves are pinnate, tlie large 
Avhite or rose-coloured lloAvers are in ter- 
minal racemes. The Avhole plant is covered 
Avith oily glands, and tlie secreted oil is so 
volatile that in hot Aveatlier the air round 
the plant becomes inflammable. D. Frax- 
imlla and D. alhusaT& found in our gar- 
dens. The dittany of the United States is 
Cunila Mariana. The dittany of Crete is 
Orujanum Dictammis, and the bastard dit- 
tany is a species of Marrubium. 

Bitt ay (dit'ta), n. [O.I"’r. ditu, dietd, L. 
dictatum, something dictated or Avritten, 
from dictare, freq. of dico, dictum, to say, 
to tell. See Ditty.] In Scots law, a tech- 
nical tern signifying tlie matter of charge 
or ground of indictment against a penson 
accused of a crime; also, the charge itself. 
Bittied (dit'tid), a. [See Ditty.] Sung; ad- 
apted to music. 

He with his soft pipe and imoath-ditlied son;.?. 

Milton. 

Ditto (dit'to), n. [It. ditto, from L, dictum, 
dictus, said.] That Avhich has been said; 
aforesaid; the same thing: an abbreviation 
used to save repetition. 

It was a large bare-lookiiig room, the furniture of 
which had no doubt been belter when it was newer, 
with a spacious table in the centre, and a variety of 
smaller dittos in the corners. Dicheits. 

Contracted into Do. in accounts, &c. 

Ditto (dit'td), adv. As before; in the same 
manner; also. 

Bittology (dit-toPo-ji), n. [Gr. dittologia, 
repetition of Avords— dZZZos, tAvofold, and 
lego, to speak.] A twofold reading or inter- 
pretation, as of a Scripture text. 

Bitty (dit'ti), n. [O.IT. dictil, ditU, recita- 
tion of an adventure, story, poem, ttc., from 
L. dictaVmn, pp, of dictare, to dictate, freq, 
of dico, to say. See Bight, AAdiich is from 
the same Avord.} 1. A saying, especially one 
frequently repeated. 

To be dissolved and be witlr Christ was his dying 
ditty. Sir T. Brotom. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; SS Sc. ley. 
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2. A soni?; a sonnet; or ii little poem to be 
sung. 

And to the vvarliliiig' lute soft 

Scindvs. 

Bitty (dit'ti), v.i. To sing; to warble a little 
tune. 

Diuresis (di-u>re'sis), ?i. [Glr. diourSsis, from 
dimvreo. See Diubetio.J In med. an exces- 
sive iiow of urine. 

Diuretic (di-fi-ret''ik), [O-r. dioiiretikos, 
from diouredy to i^ass into ui’ine—t^ta, and 
oureuy to make water, from ouron, urine.] 
Having the power to excite the secretion of 
urine ; tending to produce discharges of 
urine. 

Diuretic (di-u-retlk), n. A medicine that 
excites the secretion of urine or increases 
its discharges. 

Diureticalness(di-ti-ret'ik-al-nes),n. Quality 
of being diuretic. [Rare.] 

Diurna (di-6rn'a), n. pi. [See BiiriiN al . ] Ac- 
cording to Latreille, a section of lepidopter- 
ous insects, corresponding with the Timitcan 
genus I^apilio, or butterflies, chiefly char- 
acterized by having club-shaped antenna?. 
They receive tins name from the fact that 
they show themselves ojily during day. The 
tei’in is also applied occasionally to such 
insects as do not live more than twenty- 
four houre, as the Ephemerm. 

Diurnal (dl-6rn'ai), a. [L. diumalis, from 
dmrnus(tovdiemus)y daily, from dies, a day. 
Journal is the same word, but passed through 
the French.] 1. Relating to a day; pertaining 
to tlie daytime; belonging to the x>onod of 
dayliglit, as distinguished from the night; 
as, ddurnal heat; diurnal hours; diurnal 
butterflies. --2. Daily; happening every day; 
performed in a day; as, a diurnal task. — 

3. Constituting tlie measure of a day; as, the 
diurnal revolution of the earth; as applied 
to another planet, constituting the measure 
of its own day, or relating to the revolution 
of the planet about its own axis. —4, In med. 
an epithet of diseases whose exacerbations 
are in the daytime; as, a diurnal fever.— 
Diurnal are, the apparent arc described by 
the heavenly bodies in eonseciuence of the 
rotation of the earth.— Dw/rufiZ motion of a 
plans ty the nimih er of degrees, minutes, &c. , 
which a planet moves in twenty-four hours. 
—Diurnal jlowerSy (a) flowers which open 
during the day and close during the night. 
(Z>) Flowers which endure but for a day, as 
the flower of Tigridia. 

Diurnal (di-6rn'al), n. 1. A day-book; a jour- 
nal.— 2. In s’ooZ. (a) a raptorial bird, which 
flies by day and has lateral eye.s. (b) A lepi- 
dopterous insect which is active only during 
the day. 

Diurnalistt (di-^rn'al-ist), A journalist. 
Bp. Hall. 

Diurnally (dl-ern'al-li), adv. Daily; every 
day. 

Diur,iialness (di-erii'al-nes), n. The quality 
of being diurnal. 

Diurnation (di-ern-a-shon), n. A term in- 
troduced by Dr. Marshall Hall to express 
the state of some animals, as the bat, dur- 
ing the day, coutra.sted with their activity 
at night. 

Diuturnal (di-u-tern'al), a. [L. diuturiius.} 
Easting; being of long continuance. [Rare.] 
Things by which the peace between us may be 
preserved entire and diiiturnitL Milton. 

Diuturnity (di-u-tern'i-ti), a. [1. dmturni- 
tas. See above.] Length of time; long dura- 
tion. [Rare,] 

Div(div). Scotch form of cZa, auxlliaiy. 

And dw ye think that my man and my sons are to 
gae to the sea in weather like yestreen and the day, 
and get naething for their fish ? Sir TK Scott. 

Divagation (di-va-ga'shon), n. [L. divagor, 
divagatus, to wander about— cZZ ford asun- 
der, and vagor, to wander,] A going astray; 
deviation; digression. 

Let us be sec down at Queen's Crawley without 
further and see how Miss Rebecca Sharp 

speeds there, Thctckeray, 

Divan (di-vanO, a. [Per. diodn, a collection 
of writings, register, account-book, custom- 
h<)use, council, council-chamber,rais 0 d seat. ] 

1, Among the Turks and other orientals, 
a court of justice or a council— 2. A coun- 
cil-chamber; a hall; a court; a state or re- 
ception room in palaces and the houses of 
richer citizens.— 3. Any council assembled. 

4, A kind of coffee-house where smoking 
tobacco is the principal enjoyment,— 5. A 
cushioned seat standing against the wall of 
a room; a kind of sofa: it has this sense from 
tlie fact that in the divan, in sense Ho. 2, 
are ranged low sofas covered with rich, 
carpets and provided with many cushions. — 


G. A book, especially a cifllection of poems 
by one and the same author; as, the dfivm 
ofSatli. , 

Divaporatioii, Divaporization (di-va'por- 
a"shon, di-va"por-iz-H".shon), n. The driving 
out of vapours l)y heat. 

Divaricate (dl-vaTi-kat), r,%. [L. divarico, 
dwarieatum, to spread asunder and to be 
spread out— dZ for dis, asunder, and mrico, 
to sti’addle,] 1. To open; to fork; to part 
into two branches.— 2. In hot. to diverge at 
an obtuse angle; to diverge widely. 
Divaricate (dl-va'ri-kat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
divaricated; ppr. divaricating. To divide 
into two branches; to cause to branch apart. 
Divaricate (di-va'ri-kat), a. l. In boZ. branch- 
ing olf as from a stem or axis, at or almost 
at a right angle; turning off so as to form 
an obtuse angle above and an acute angle 
below.— 2. In zool. applied to the divisions 
of any part that spread out widely. 
Divarication (di-va'ri-ka"ghon), n. l. A part- 
ing; a separation into two branches; a fork- 
ing. — 2. In hot. and zool. a crossing or in- 
tersection of fibres at different angles.— 3. A 
divergence or divisionin opinion; ambiguity. 

To take away all doubt, or any probable divarica- 
tion, the curse Is plainly specified. Sir T. Browne. 

Dive (div), v.i. pvot. dived, O.E. and iVmex\ 
dove; pp. dived; ppr. diving, [A. Sax, 
dyfan, to dive; Icel. d^f a, to dip, to dive. 
Akin deep, dip.l 1. To descend or. plunge 
into water, as an animal head first; to 
thrust the body into water or other fluid, 
or if already in the fluid to plunge deeper; 
as, in the pearl-fishery men are employed 
to dive for shells. ‘ Dove as if lie were 
a beaver, ’ Longfelloio. —2. To go deep into 
any subject; as, to dive into tlie nature of 
things, into arts or science.— 3. To plunge 
into any business or condition, so as to be 
thoroughly engaged in it. 

Dived in a hoard of tales that dealt with knights. 

Tennyson, 

4, To sink; to penetrate, 

thoughts, down to my soul. Skak, 
Dive (div), v. t. To explore by diving. [Rare. ] 

The Clirtii bravely dived the gulf of fame. 

Denham. 

Dive (div), n. 1. The act of one who dives; 
a plunge of a person into water head first; 
as, he made a dim from the bridge.— 2, A 
sudden dart or rush. — 3. A sort of cellar or 
room ill the basement of a building, kept as 
a place where drink is sold, or some kind 
of low entertainment given. 

Divedapper (div'dap-er), n. Same as Did- 
ttpper (which see). 

Divel.t An old form of dmZ. 

Divelt (di-veF), v.t. [See next article.] To 
pull asunder; to rend. Sir T. Browne. 
Divelleiit (dl-velTent), a. [L. divellem, 
divellentis, pp. of divellOi to pluck or pull 
asunder— d if or cZZ.9, asunder, and vellOy to 
pull] Drawing asunder; separating. 
Divellicate (di-velTi-kat), v.t. [L. dis, and 
-ueZZZeo, to jiluck,] To pull in pieces. [Rare.] 
Diver (div'er), n. 1. One who dives; one 
who plunges head first into water; one who 
sinks by effort; as, a diver in the pearl- 
fidiery.— 2. One who goes deeply into a 
subject or enters deeply into study.— 3. A 
bird remarkable for its habit of diving. The 
divers (Colymbidce) are a family of swim- 
ming birds (Natatores), characterized by a 
strong, straight, rather compressed pointed 
bill about as long as the head; a short and 



Red-throated Diver {Colyftzbus septentnonalis). 

rounded tail; short wings; thin, compressed 
legs, placed very far back; and the toes com- 
pletely webbed. They prey upon fish, which 
they pursue under water, making use partly 
of their wings, but chiefly of their legs and 
webbed feet In their subaqueous progression. 
Cuvier makes the divers a family consisting 
of three genera— the divers properly so 
called, the grebes, and the guillemots— but 


the word diver is in this country restricted 
to the genus Colymbus. The leading species 
are the great norfcheni diver, the red-throatcMl 
diver, and the black-throated diver {C. arcti- 
cus). These birds inhabit the Arctic seas 
of the Hew and Old Worlds; they are very 
abundant in the Hebrides, Horway, Sweden, 
and Russia. The great northern diver, loon, 
inimer, or ember goose (G. glaciaUs), U alioiit 
21 feet long, and is of handsome plumage. 
Diverb (di'v(h*h), 7i. [L. diverlmmiy the 

dialogue of a comedy— dZ for dis, twice, 
and vei'hum, a word.] A saying in which 
tlie two members of a sentence are con- 
trasted; an antithetical proverb. 

England isn paradise for women, a hell for horses; 
Italy a paradise for horses, a hell for women; as the 
divert/ goes. Burton. 

Diverberatioa (di-yerib6r-a"shon), 7i. [L. 
dwerhero, diverheratum, to strike asuniler 
—di for dis, asunder, and verbero, to whip, 
heat. See Veiiberate,] A sounding through. 
Diverge (di-veif), v.i. pret. & pp. diverged; 
ppr. diverging. [L. di for dis, asunder, and 
vergo, to incline. See Verge.] 1. To tend or 
proceed from a common point in different 
directions; to deviate from a given course 
or line: opposed to converge. 

The rays proceeding from nigh objects do more 
diverge, and those frorii distant objects less. 

Derham. 

% To differ from a typical form ; to vary 
from a normal state.— 3. To vary from the 
truth. 

Divergement (di-v6rjTneiit), u. Act of 
diverging. 

Divergence, Divergency (di-v6rj'ens, di- 
verj'en-si), u. A I'eeeding from each other; 
a going farther apart; as, the divergence of 
lines, or the angle of divergejice. ^Diver- 
gence of sound.' Sir W, Jones. 

Divergent (di-verj'ent), a. Separating or 
receding from each other, as lines wliicli 
proceed from the same point: opposed to 
convergent— Divergent rays, rays which, 
proceeding from a point of a visible ob- 
ject, continually depart from each other in 
proportion as they recede from the oliject 
Concave lenses render the rays of light - 
divergent, and convex ones convergent. 
They are opposed to convergent rays , — 
Divergent sey'ies, same as Diverging Sh^ies. 
See Diverging. 

Diverging (di-verj'ing), p. and a. Receding 
from each other as they proceed, as rays. 
—Diverging series, in math, a series the 
teiTois of which increase more and more 
the further they are continued.— DZrer^Zn^ 
rays, same as Divergent Bays. See Diver- 
gent. 

Dlvergingly (di-verj'ing-li), adv. In a 
diverging manner. 

Divers {dfv6rz), a, [Fr divers; L. diver.^^us, 
from diver to, to turn different ways— fZZ for 
dis, distrib., and verto, to turn.] 1. Different; 
various. 

Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with divers .. 
seeds, Deut. xsii. 9. 

Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with divers 
kinds. Lev, xi.v. 1:9. 

2- Several; sundry; more than one, but not 
a great number; as, we have divers examples 
of this kind,— Diverse. Divers im- 
pliesalifference only; diverse difference with 
opposition. Thus the same evangelist.s nar- 
rate the same events in divers manners, but 
not in diverse. Trench. 

Diverse (di-vers'' or dfvers), a. [L. diversiis. 
See DiVBES.] 1. Different; differing; urn 
Hke. : 

Woman is not undeveloped man 
But diverse. Tennyson. 

Four great beasts came up from the diverse - 
one from another, Dam vii, 3. 

2. t Capable of assuming many forms ; vari- 
ous; multiform. 

Eloquence is a diverse thing. B. Jonson. 
—Divers, Diverse. Bee under Diyebs. 
Diverse (di-v6rs0, adv. In different direc- 
tions. 

And with tendrils creep diverse. Philips. 

Diverse, t r.f. To diversify. Chaucer. 
Diverse t (di-v6rs0, u. i. To turn aside ; to , 
turn out of one’s way. 

The red-cross knight ^^iwrj^jbutforth rode Briroiu.irt. 

■ Spen-ier: 

Diversely (di-v6rs'li or di'v^rs-li), adv. 1. In 
diverse or different ways; differently; vari- 
ously; as, a passage of Scripture diverselif 
interpreted or understood —2. In different 
directions; to different points. 

On life’s vast ocean we sail. Pope. 

Diversifiable (di-v6rs'i-fi-a-bl), a. That may 
be diversified or varied. Boyle. 
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BhreiSted (tU>v6r3'i4i(^ «. 3>istinguislied 
)jY various forms, or by a variety of objects; 
■ an, (UvemjhM scenery; a divemfwd land- 
BiTersiflorous (di-v6r'si-flo 'rua), a. In hot 
u term applied to a plant or inflorescence 
lieariim flowers of two or more sorts. 
Diversiform (di-vers'i-form), a. [L. dwersvs, 
turned in different directions, differeii b, and 
shape,] Of a different form; of 
various forms. 


diver.se or various in form or qualitieis; to 
give variety or diversity to; to variegate; as, 
to divmffy the colours of a fabric ; moun- 
tains, plains, trees, and lakes diversify the 
landscape. 

It ivss easier for Homer to find proper sentiments 
for Grecian generals than for Milton to diversify his 
infern.'.il council with proper characters. Addison. 

Biversilotiuent (di-vers-ird-kwent), a. [L. 
diversus, different, and loquor, to speak.] 
Speaking in different ways. 

Diversion (di-v6rishon), n. [Fr., from L. 
diLvrto. See DIVERT.] I. The act of turn- 
ing aside from any course; as, the dimrmn 
of a stream from its nsnal channel; the 
diversion of the mind from business or study, 

2. That which diverts; the cause by which 
anything is turned from its proper or na- 
tural course or tendency; that which turns 
or draws the mind from care, business, or 
study, and thus relaxes and amuses; sport; 
play; pastime; whatever unbends the mind; 
as, the diversions of youth; works of wit and 
humour fuimish an agreeable diversion to 
the studious. 

Fortunes, honours, friends, 

Are mere diversions from love’s proper object, 
Which only is itself. Sir y . Denham. 

The word diversion means no more than that 
which diverts or turns ns aside from ourselves, and 
in this way helps us to forget ourselves for a little. 

Trench. 

Z.Milit, the act of drawing the attention and 
force of an enemy from the point where the 
principal attack is to be made, as by an attack 
or alarm on one wing of an army when the 
other wing or centre is intended for the 
principal attack; hence generally, any act 
intended to draw one's attention away from 
a point aimed at, or a desired object.— S yn, 
Amusement, entertainment, pastime, solace, 
recreation, sporty game, play. 

Diversity (di-v^rsl-ti), n. [L. diversitas, 
contrariety, difference; Fr. diversity, from 
X. dfuerswj?, from diverto. See DIVERT.] 
1. Difference; dissimilitude; unlikeness; as, 
there may be diversity without contrariety. 

Then is there in this diversity no contrariety. 

Hooker, 

gvMultiplicity "With difference; variety; as, 
Oi, diver dly of ceremonies in chiu'ches. 

Strange and several noises 
Of roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling chains, 

And more diversity of sounds, Shak^ 

3. Distinctness or separateness of being, as 
opposed to ‘ The ideas of identity 

md Mverdty.y Locke. — 4. Variegation. 

Blushing in bright of day. Pope. 

^Diversity of person, in law, a plea by a 
prisoner in bar of execution, alleging that 
he is not the same who was attainted. 
Divert (di-verfc')» D.t. [X. diverto, to turn 
different ways, to separate— di for dw, dis- 
trib., and verto, to turn; Fr. divertir.'] 

L To turn off from any course, direction, or 
intended application; to turn aside; aSj to 
divert a river from its usual channel; to 
divert commerce from its usual course; to 
divert appropriated money to other objects; 
to divert a man from his purpose. ‘ That 
crude apple that diverted Eve.' Milton.— 

2. To turn from business or study; hence, to 
please; to amuse; to entertain; as, children 
are diverted with sports; men are diverted 
with works of wit and hum our. ‘ Divert the 
kingdom by his papers.’ Stoift.—3. To draw 
to a different point, as the forces of an ene- 
my- To subvert; to destroy. 

Frights, change.s, horrors 
and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states. S/tak. 

— Amuse, Divert, Entertain. See under 
Amdse.— S vN. To please, gratify, amuse, 
entertain, delight. 


Divert I (di-wntO- v.i. 'J’o turn aside; to 
turn out c'f one’s way; to digress. 

I diveyfed to r,ee one of the prince’s palaces. Evelyn. 

Diverter (di-vert'er), n. One who or that 
wJiidi diverts, turas off, or pleases, 
Diverticlet (di-vert''i-Id), n. [L. divertim- 
him, deverticulum, a by-road, from deverto, 
to turn away—dc, away, and verto, to tura,] 
LA turning; a by-way, ‘The diverticles 
and blind by-paths which sophistry and de- 
ceit are wont to tread.’ Hales . — 2. In anat. 
a blind tube or cceeuni branching out of the 
course of a longer one, either normally or 
as a inalfonnation. 

Diverticulum (di-ver-tik'il-lnm), n. In 
miat, same as Divertide. 

Divertimento (de-vdr-te-men'to), n. [It.] 
In music, a slnn’t pleasant compo.sition, 
vocal or instrumental, written in a light 
and familiar style. 

Diverting (di-vert'ing), a. Pleasing; amus- 
ing; entertaining; as, a diverting scene or 
sport. 

Divertingly (di-vert'ing-li), adv. In a man- 
ner that diverts. 

Divertingness (di-v6rt'ing-nes), n. The 
quality of affording diversion, [Eare.] 
Divertise t (di-v6rt'iz), v. t. [Fr. divertir, 
divertmant Divert.] To divert; to 
please; to entertain. 

Let or.ntors5 instruct, let them divertise, and let 
them move us. Dryden, 

Divertisement Cdi-v6rt'iz-ment), n. 1. Di- 
version; amusement; recreation. 

In these disagreeable diverttsements the morning 
crept away as it could. Sir (V. Scott. 

2. A short ballet or other entertainment be- 
tween the acts of longer pieces. [In this 
•sense pronounced de-ver-tez-mon.buttheFr. 
d?‘i!JcriA'.9emcnrisiiowgenerallyusetI instead.] 
Divertissement (de-ver-tis-moh), n. [Fr.] 
A short entertainment between the acts of 
longer pieces. See Divertisement, 2. 
Divertive (di-vertlv), a. Tending to divert; 
amusing. ‘ Things of a pleasant and divert- 
ive nature.’ Dogers. [Eare.] 

Divest (di-vest'), v.t. [O.Fr. devestir; Fr. 
d^vMir, from L. devestio, to undress— de, 
priv. , and vestio, to clothe. It is the same 
W’ord as devest, but the latter is appropri- 
ately used as a technical term in law.] 

1. To strip of, or as of clothes, aimis, or equi- 
page; to strip of anything tliat surrounds or 
attends: opposed to invest; to divest one of 
his glory; to divest a subject of deceptive 
appearances or false ornaments. 

Like bride and groom 
Divestinsr them for bed. Shak. 

2. To deprive; as, to divest one of his rights 
or privileges; to divest one of title or pro- 
perty. 

Divestible (di-vest'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
divested or freed from. 

Divestiture, Divesture (di-vest'i-tur, di- 
ve st'ur),-?i. 1. The act of stripping, putting 
off, or depriving.— 2. In law, the act of sur- 
rendering one's effects or any part thereof : 
opposed to investiture. 

Divestment (di-vest'ment), n. The act of 
divesting. [Eare. ] 

Dividable (di-vkVa-bl), a. [See Divide.] 

1, That maybe or capable of being divided. 

‘ Hard and not easily dividable.* Pearce. 

2. t Separate; parted. 

Peaceful commerce from dwidable shores. Shaki. 

Dividantt (di-vid'ant), a. Different; sepa- 
rate. 

Twinn’d brothers of one womb, 

Whose procreation, residence, and birth 
Scarce is dividant, Shak. 

Divide (cli-vid'), v.t. pret, &pp. divided; p-pv. 
dividing. [L. divido, to divide— d!z for dis, 
asunder, and vid, a root signifying to cut or 
separate, seen also in Skr. vyadh, to pene- 
trate. Hence divisor, divisible, &c,] 1. To 
part or separate into pieces; to cut or other- 
wise separate into two or more pieces. 

Divide the living’ child in two. i Ki. iii, 25. 

A To cause to be separate; to keep apart 
by a partition or by an imaginary line or 
limit; as, a wall divides two houses; the 
equator di'wirffls the earth into two hemi- 
spheres. 

Let it (the firmament) divide the waters from the 
waters. Gen. i. 6, 

S. To make partition of among a number. 

Ye shall divide the land by lot. Nuin. xxxiii. 54. 

4. To open; to cleave. 

Thou didst divide the sea. Neh. ix. ii. 

5. To disimite in opinion or interest ; to 
make discordant. 

There shall be five in one house three 

against two. Luke xii. 53. 


(5. To distribute; to separate and bestow in 
parts or shares. 

And he unto them his living, Luke xv. 12. 

7. To make a dividend of; as, the bank dt- 
vides six per cent.— S. To enjoy a share of in 
common; to have a portion of in common 
with another or others; to share: followed 
by with. 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night — 
Sunset divides the sky ivith her. Byron. 

9, To embarrass by indecision; to allow to 
hesitate or fluctuate between different mo- 
tives or opinions ; as, ho was very much 
divided in his mind. 

This way and that dividing^ the sivift mind. 

Tennyson. 

10, In music, to vary a simple theme or 
melody with a course of notes so connected 
as to form one series. 

Most heavenly melody 

About the bed sweet music did divide. Spenser. 

11, To mark graduated divisions on; to grad- 
uate; as, to divide a sextant.— To divide the 
house or meeting, to put to tlie vote : this 
use of the word originates in the fact that 
in some meetings, as in the House of Com- 
mons, parties •when voting go to different 
parts of the building. — Syn. To sever, sun- 
der, cleave, deal out, distribute, share. 

Divide (di-vid'), v.i, l. To become separated; 
to part; to open; to cleave.— 2. To break 
frienclship, ‘ Brothers divide. ’ Shale. —3. To 
go into separate places for the purpose of 
I recording or notifying a vote; to vote by the 
division of a legislative house into two parts. 

The emperors sat, voted, and divided with their 
equals. Gibbon. 

Divide (di-vid'), n. The watershed of a dis- 
trict; tlie ridge of land dividing the tribu- 
taries of one stream from those of another. 
Eliot. 

Divided (di-vid'ed), p. and a. 1. Parted ; sepa- 
rated; disunited; dLstributecL— 2. In hot. a 
term applied to a leaf which is cut into divi- 
sions by incisions extending nearly to the 
midrib. 

Dividedly (di-vid'ed-li), adv. Separately. 
Dividend (di^-dend), n. 1. A sum to be 
divided; the amount of profit which a joint- 
stock company has available for distribution 
among the shareholders ; also, the share of 
such sum falling to each shareholder accord- 
ing to his proportion of the capital. 

Through life's dark ro.ad his sordid way he wends, 

An incarnation of fat dividends. Spragtie. 

2. In bankruptcy, the share of any inade- 
quate fund realized from the assets or effects 
of a bankrupt, and apportioned according 
to the amount of the debt for which a 
creditor is ranked upon the estate.— 3. In 
a^'ith. the number to be divided.— Ditn'dcjui 
of stocks, the share or proportion of the in- 
terest of stocks erected on public funds, 
divided among and paid to the proprietoi’s 
half-yearly. 

Divider (di-vid'6r), n. 1. He who or that 
which divides; that ■Which separates into 
parts.— 2. A distributor; one who deals out 
to each his share. 

Who made me a judge or divider over you? 

' Luke xii, 14, 

3. He who or that which disunites. ‘Money, 
the great dmder of the world.’ Bwift.— 

4. A soup-ladle.— 5. pi. A pair of small com- 
passes, of which the opening is adjusted by 
means of a screw and nut, used for dividing 
lines, describing cii’cles, &e, 

Dividillg (di-vid'ing), p. and a. That indi- 
cates separation or difference; as, a 
ing Muq.— D ividing engine, an apparatus 
for producing the divisions of the scales or 
limbs of mathematical and philosophical 
instruments. 

Dividingly (di-vid'ing-H), adv. By division. 
Divi-divi (di'vi-di'vi), n. The native and 
commercial name of Ccesalpmia Cot'iaria 



Divi-divi {Cessaipim'a Coriaria). 


and its pods. These, which are about 
2 inches long by | inch broad, and curled 
in a remarkable manner, are exce.ssively 
astringent, containing a large proportion of 
tannic and gallic acid, for which reason 
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tliey arc used by taniiera and dyers. The 
plant is a native of tropical America. 
Divldtialf (di-vid'u-al), a. [L. dividmis, di- 
visible, from rfiwn/o. See Divide.] Divided, 
siiared, or participated in common with 
others. 

And her reijjn 

With thonsauid le.'i.ser liffhts dividual holds. Mtl( 07 t, 

Dividual (di-vidTi-al), n. In arith. and alg. 
one of the several parts of a dividend from 
which each separate figure or term of tlie 
quotient is found. 

Dividuallyt (di-vid'ii-al-Ii), adv. By divid- 
, ing; in a divided manner. 

Dividuous (di-vid'u-us), a. Divided; divi- 
dual. [Bare. 3 

He so often substantiates clistiuctioiis into dhndti- 
PUS, self-subsistent. Coieridt^e. 

Divlxiation (di-vin-a'shon), n. [L. divinatin, 
tlie faculty of foreseeing, divination, from 
divino, to foretell, from diMriu^!, divinely 
inspired, prophetic. See Divine.] 1. Tlie 
act of divining; a foretelling future events, 
or discovering things secret or obscure, by 
the aid of superior beings, or by other than 
human means, In ancient times divination 
was divided into two kinds, natural and 
artifiGial. Natural divination was supposed 
to he effected by a kind of inspiration or 
divine afflatus; artificial divination was 
effected by certain rites, experiments, or 
observations, as by sacrifices, cakes, fiour, 
wine, observation of entrails, flight of birds, 
lots, verses, omens, position of the stars, 
&c.— 2. Conjectural presage; prediction; an 
Indication of the future; omen; augury. 
Birds which do give a happy divination of tilings 
. to come. North. 

DiVinator (diMn-lit-er), n. One who pre- 
tends to divination. 

Divinatory (di-vin'a-to-ri), a. Professing 
or pertaining to divination. 

Divine (di-vin'), [L. divinm, from divus. 
See Deity.] 1. Pertaining to God; as, the 
divine nature; divine perfections.— 2. Per- 
taining to a heathen deity or to false gods; 
as, divine honours were paid to Caligula,— 
3. I’artaking of the nature of God. ^Half 
human, half divine.' Bryden.—^. Proceed- 
ing from God; as, divim Judgments.— 5. God- 
like; heavenly; excellent in the highest de- 
gree; extraordinary; apparently above what 
is human. 

A divine sentence is in the lips of the king. 

Prov. xvi. lo. 

The light of a deeper, diviner blessedness has 
kindled in many a human face since pagan art 
passed away. Dr. Caird. 

0. t Divining; presageful; foreboding; pre- 
scient. 

Yet oft his heart, itfiOTW of something ill, 
Misgave him. Miltojt. 

7. Appropriated to God, or celebrating his 
praise; as, divine songs; dfrine worship. — 
S. Spiritual; spiritualized. 

My body .shall make good upon this earth, 

Or my divine soul answer it in heaven, Shah. 

9. Belating to divinity or theology. ‘Church 
history and other divine learning.’ South.— 
Divine right, the claim set up by sovereigns 
to the absolute obedience of their sub- 
jects as ruling by appointment of God, 
insomuch that, although they may them- 
selves submit to restrictions on their au- 
thority, yet subjects endeavouring to en- 
force those restrictions by resistance to 
their unlawful acts are considered guilty 
of a sin. This doctrine, so celebrated in 
English constitutional history, has been 
maintained on very different grounds, but 
in this country it may now be considered 
to be exploded. — Divine service (tenure 
by), in latv, an obsolete holding, in which 
tlie tenants had to perform certain divine 
services, as to sing a specified number of 
’ masses, expend a certain sum in alms, &c. 
Syn. Supernatural, superhuman, godlike, 
lienvenly, holy, sacred. 

Divine (di-viif), 7%. l.t Divinity.— 2. A minis- 
ter of the gospel; a priest; a clergyman. 

It is a good divine t\\a.t follows his own in.struc- 
tions. : Shah. 

3. A man skilled in divinity; a theologian; 
as, a great divine. 

Divine (di-vhi''), v. f. pret. & pp, diviiied; ppr, 
divining. [L. divmo. See Divination.] 

1. To foretell; to predict. 

Darest thou divine his downfall? Shah. 

2. To make out by observation or otherwise; 
to conjecture; to /guess. 

She is not of us, I Teftnyson. 

By the exercise of a curious, swift, subtle .S3rin* 
pnthy he seemed to divitte wlrat would be the no- 
tions of a girl in this new country. W. Black. 


3,t To render divine; to deify; to consecrate; 
to sanctify. 

She . . , seem'd of angels' nice, 

Living on earth like angel new divindc. Spenser. 

Syn. To foretell, predict, presage, proguff.s- 
tieate, guess. 

Divine (di-vin'), v.i. l. To use or jn-actise 
divination,— 2. To afford or impart pre- 
sages of the future; to utter pi’esage.s or 
prognostications. 

The prophets thereof divine for money. Mic. iii. n, 

3, To have pre.sages or forebodings. 

Suggest but truth to my divining' thoughts. Shah. 

4, To guess or conjecture. 

Divinely (di-viiiTi), adv. i. In a divine or 
godlike manlier; in a manner resemliling 
deity.— 2. By tlie agency or influence of God; 
as, a prophet inspired; divinely 

tauglit. 

As wlien a painter, poring on a face, 

Divhtely thro’ all hindrance finds tlie m.an 
Behind it. Tennyson. 

3. Excellently; in the .supreme degree; as, 
divinely fair; divinely brave. 

Tlie Grecians iiio.st divinely have given to the 
active perfection of men a name expressing both 
beauty and goodness. Hooker. 

Divinement t (di- vin'ment), 7i. Divination. 
North. 

DMneness (di-vinbies), 71. l. Divinity; par- 
ticipation of the divine nature; as, the 
divinoness of the Scriptures. 

All true work is sacred; in .all work, were it but 
true luuiddabour, there in soimthin^' cd diviueness. 

Carlyle. 

2, Excellence in the supreme degree. 

Behold divineness 

No elder than a t>oy, Shak, 

Diyiner (di-vin'6r), a. 1. One who professes 
divination; one who pretends to predict : 
events, or to reveal hidden things, ]>y the j 
aid of superior beings, or of supernatural ' 
means. 

These nations . , . hearkened ... divinet's. 

Dent, xviii. 14. 

2, One who guesses ; a conjecturer. ‘ A 
notable divmer of thoughts.’ Locke. 
Divi3ieress(di-vin'er-es),7i. A female diviner; 
a woman professing di\dnation. 

Dl'vlng (di vTng), 7i. The art or act of descend- 
ing into water to considerable depths, and 
remaining there for a time. The u.ses of 
diving are important, particularly in fishing 
for pearls, corals, sponges, examining the 
foundations of bridges, recovering valuables 
from sunken ships, and the like. Various 
methods have been proposed and engines 
contrived to render diving more safe and 
easy. The great object in all these is to 
furnish the diver vdth fresh air, without 
which he must either make but a short stay I 
under, water or perish. See next article. 
Diving-hell (div'ing-bel), »i. A contrivance 
for the purpose of enabling persons to 
descend and to remain below the surface 
of water for a 
length of time, 
to perform va- 
rious opera- 
tions, such as 
examining the 
foundations of 
bridges, blast- 
ing rocks, re- 
covering trea- 
sure from sunk- 
en vessels, tfec. 
Diving - bells 
have beenmade 
of various 
forms, such as 
that of a bell, 
a hollow trun- 
cated cone or 
pyramid, with 
the smaller end 
close, and the 
larger one, 
which is placed 
lowermost, 
open. The air 
contained with- 
in these vessels prevents them from being 
filled with water on submersion, so tliat the 
diver may descend in them and breathe 
freely for a long time, provided he qan be 
furnished with a new supply of fresh air 
when the contained air becomes vitiated 
by respiration. The diving-bell is now 
generally made of cast-iron in the form of 
an oblong chest (A), open at the bottom. 

It has several strong convex lenses set in 
the upper side or roof of the bell, to admit 


light tu the persons within. It i.s suspended 
by idiain.s from a barge, m' lighter, and ean 
be raisedor lowered at pleasure upon signals 
being given by the pei'Bons within, who are 
supplied with fresh air injected into a flex- 
ible iiipe by means of forcing pimip.s (b) 
placed in the lighters, while, the heated air 
escapes by a cook In the upper part of the 
bell. An improvement on this form, called 
the nautilus, ha.s been invented wliieli en- 
ables the occupants, and not the attendants 
alKtve fi,s in the older forms, to raise or .sink 
the liell, move it about at pleasure, or raise 
great weights with it and deposit them in 
any desired .spot. 

Diving-dress (div‘ing-dres), «. A water- 
proof dress of india-rubber used by ]>rofes- 
sional direr.?, having a head-piece of light 
metal furnished with strong glass eyes and 
two pliable pipes to maintain a supply of 
air. I/eadeii weights are attached to the 
sides of the diver, and his shoes are weighted, 
tiiat he may l:»e aide to descend a ladder, 
walk about below, &c. 

Diving-stone (div'ing-ston), b. A name 
given to a species of jasper, 

Divining-rod. (di'Vin'iiig-rod), qi. A rod, usu- 
ally of hazel, with forked branches, u.sed 
by those who pretend to discover minerals 
or water under ground. The rod, if carried 
slowly along iu suspension, dijis and points 
downwards, it is allinned, when brought 
over the spot where the concealed iniueral 
or water is to be found. 

Divinistre,f u.. A divine. Chaucer. 
Divinity (di-vin'i-ti), n. [L. divinitas, from 
divinus, divuSf divine; Fr. divinite. See 
Divine, Deity.] l.The state of being divine; 
divineness; deity; godhead; divine element; 
divine nature; as, Christians ascribe divinity 
to one Supreme Being only. 

When lie atwibiites divinity to other things tliaa 
God, it is only a divinity by way of participation. 

SHlling/leet. 

’TLs the nijVAir'iJy that stirs withhi us, 

'Tis Heaven itself that points put an hereafter. 

Addison. 

2. God; the Deit 3 ^• the Supreme Being: 'with 
the.~2. A celestial being; a being divine or 
regarded as divine ; one of the deities be- 
longing to a polytheistic relighm. ‘.Beastly 
divinities and droves of god.s.' Prior. 

That air of victorious serenity which {Greek} art: 
imprints on brow and face and form of its beautiful 
humanized divinities. Dr. Caird. 

4. Something supernatural; supernatural 
power or virtue. 

They say there is divinity in odd number.?. Shah, 

6. Awe-inspiring character or influence; the 
sacredue.s.s peculiar to kings, due to the- 
notion that they rule by ‘divine right.’ 
Theip's such (fwrV/f/y doth hedge a king, 

That treason can but peep to what it would, 

Acts little of his will, Shah. 

6. The science of divine things; the science 
which unfolds the character of God. his 
laws and moral government, the duties of 
man, and the way of salvation ; theology 
as, the study of divinity; a system of divin^ 
ity. 

Hear him but reason on rff'S'wftr, 

And all-admiring with an inward wi.sh. 

You rvould desire the king were made a prelate. 

, Shah. 

One ounce of practical is rvorth a painted 

ship-load of, all their reverences have imported these 
fifty years. Sterne. 

Divinize (df vin-iz), v. t To deify ; to rendei- 
divine; to regard a.s divine. ‘Iilan had 
divinized all those objects of awe.’ Mihnan. 
[Bare.] 

Divisibility (di-viz'i-biri-ti), ■ [l^v.divisL 
MliU, from L. divisibiliSr divisible, from 
divulo, divmim. See Divide.] The qua- 
lity of being’ divisible; that general property 
of bodies by which their parts or component 
particles are capable of separation. All 
bodies which possess sensible extension may 
be divided into several parts, and these 
again may be subdivided into particles more 
or less small, and so on to an extreme de- 
gree of minuteness. N'limerous examples, 
of the division of matter to a degree almost 
exceeding belief, may be found in experi- 
mental inquiries in physical science; the 
useful arts furnish many not less striking; 
but perhap.s the most conspicuous proofs of 
the extreme minuteness of which tlie parts 
of matter are susceptible are to be found in 
the organized world. ‘Divisibility . . , is 
a primary attribute of matter.’ Sir W. 
Hainilton. 

Divisible (di-vizT-bl), a. [L. divisibiUSi from 
divido. See Divide.] Capable of division; 
that may be separated or disiniited; separ- 
able; as, matter is diwmfiZe indefinitely. 
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DivisiMeneSS (ai-vb/i-M-ncs), n. Divitii- 

!)aity; capiicitrof bdiil^-wepnratea. , ^ 

DivisiMy (di-vix'i-ijli), itdv. In n tlivisil>le 


niaimtT. ^ . 

Division n. il<- diviifio, a (livi- 

sion, partition, ii’oiii divide, hee 

lavri^R.] 1. The net (^f dividinjf or scpanit- 
iut? iutf) partK any entire The 

atato of being- (liviilod: sei>firatioir--.I rhat 
wiiifili divides or st‘pai’ate,s ; that which 
keeps apart; partition. -^4. The part sep- 
arated from the rest as Iiy u partition, line, 
afce., real or iniaginary ; a /.listinot seg- 
ment or section; as, tlio division^) of m field. 
5. A separate body of men. ‘ Coiumimities 
ami dtvd>i(onii of ineu,’ xlddLSon. — 1>. A part 
or distinct portion; as, the divmons of a 


<lisc*our.se. 

P\'[n'e-is tlie heads of your diviszt^ns in as few and 
clear wrjixls as: yon can. S~v(fL 


7 . {(() A part of an army or militia or other 
organized body of men, as a police force, Ac. ; 
a body consisting, in the army, of a certain 
number of brigades, usually two, and com- 
nianded by a major-general. But the term 
is often applied to other bodies or portions 
of an army or other force, as to a brigade, 
a S({uadron, or idatoon. (h) A part of a fleet, 
or a select number of ships under a com- 
luaiuler, ami distinguished, by a particular 
Hug or pendant. —8. Disunion; discord; vari- 
ance; difference. 

Tliere was a divt'nm among the people. John vii. 43. 


I liiit the wife must prove cruelty or desertion 
a.s tveil. The court may also pronounce a du- 
I cree of judicial separation; but such sepa- 
ration, although re.storing to the wife full 
power over her property, does not entitle 
the parties to marry again. As to a decree 
nm. ill a divorce case see under Decree. 
Be.side.s adultery, cruelty, and desertion, the 
principal grounds for divorce are bigamy, 
.rape, incest, Ac. In Scotland the grounds 
of divorce are adultery by either party ivhe- 
ther coupled by desertion or cruelty or not, 
or wilful desertion for four years or more 
on the part of either husband or wife. The 
jurisdiction in divorce cases, bj act Wm. IV. 
Ixix., was given to the Court of Ses.sion, In 
the United States and some countries on the 
Continent, divorce can be obtained on much 
slighter grounds. -- 2 . Separation; disunion 
of things closely united. ‘ To make divone 
of their incorporate league.’ Shak.—o, The 
sentence or writing by wliich marriage is 
dissolved.— -4. t Cause of penal separation. 
‘The long divorce of steel falls on me.’ 
Shak'. 

Divorce (di-v 6 rs'), v. t. pret, & pp. divorced; 
ppr. dworemg. 1 . To dissolve the marriage 
contract between; to separate from the con- 
dition of husband and wife.— 2, To separate 
or disunite from close connection; to force 
asunder. 

Dismiss me, and I prophesy your plan. 

Divorced from my experience, will be cliaff 
For every gust of chance. 7 'emtyson, 


4). The variation of a simple theme or me- 
lodic passage by a number of notes so con- 
nected as "to form one series, and when 
written for the voice meant to be sung with 
one breath to one syllable. 

Sweet as5 ditties his:hly peiin’ct, 

Sung by a fair queen in a sLinurier’s bower, 

W’ith ravishing rfsT.'ijrzb;? to her lute. Shak, 

10. A difference of condition; distinction. 

I will put & division between my people and thy 
people. E.X. viij. 23, 

11, The separation of meinber.s in a legisla- 
tive house in order to ascertain the vote. 
‘The motion passed ■without a division/ 
3famulay.—12. In arith. the dividing of a 
I'mmber or quantity into any parts assigned; 
oneof the four fundamental rules, the object 
of which is to find how often one inmiber 
is contained in another. The number to be 
divided is the dimdend, the number which 

divides is the divisor, and the result of the 
division is the (j'ltotlent. Division is the con- 
verse of multiplication. —13. In loffic, the 
separation of a genus into its constituent 
species; the enumpration of several things 
signified by a eoranioii name; as, the divi- 
sion of tree into oak, ash, elm, <fec.— Syn. 
Compartment, section, portion, detachment, 
separation, partition, difference, discord, 
disunion. 

Divisional, Divisionary (di-vi'zhou-al, di- 
vfzhon-a-ri), a. 1. Pertaining to division; 
noting or maldng di\’ision; as, a divisional 
line. —2. Belonging to a division or district; 
as, dwisional surgeon of police. 

Divisioner t (di-vTzlion-er), 71. One who 
divides. : : 

Divisive (di-vizTv), a. 1 , Pormiug division 1 
or distribution, ‘Those numbers wliich the 
grammarians call distributive or divisive, 
:teriii, qnaterni,’ Ac. Mode. —2. Creating 
division or discord; as, drpiVire courses. 

This remonstrance was condemned as divisive, 
factions, and scandalous. Burnet. 

Divisor (di-vlz' 6 r), «. In arith. the number 
by which the dividend is dhdded.— 
diinso7\ that number which will exactly 
divide two or more given numbers. 

Divorce (di-v6rs0i [Pn divorce; Ij. divor- 
tiurn, a separation, a point of separation, a 
divorce, from divorto, & different ortho- 
graphy of diverto, to turn away. See 
Divert.] 1 . A legal dissolution of the 
boiul of marriage. In England tliere were 
forhierly two lands of legal separation be- 
tween man and wife called divm'ces; first, 
that a 7xiensa et thoro (more coiTectly de- 
signated separation ‘from bed and board’), 
aiid pronounced, after due inquiry, by -the 
spiritual courts; and secondly, divorce a vin- 
or complete divorce, ivhich 
could only be obtained by a special act of 
parliament for each case. In 1867 a special 
court for matrimonial causes Avas estab- 
lished, and by it divorces were granted with- 
out an act of parliament. In 1876 it was mer- 
ged in; the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
division of the High Court of I ustice in which 
divorce cases arenoAv brought. The husband 
may get divorce on the ground of adultery. 


3. To take aivay; to put away. 

Nothing- but death 

Shall e’er divorce iny dignities. Shcik, 

Divorceable (di-vdrsTi-bl), a. That can be 
divorced. 

Divorcee (di-vdrs-e'), 71 , A person divorced. 
Divorcement (ili-v6rsTnent), n. Divorce; 
diss<}Iution of the marriage tie. 

Let him write her a bill of divorcement. 

Deut, xxiv. I, 

Divorcer (di-v 6 rs'dr), n. 1 , One Avho or that 
wTiitih produces a divorce or separation. 

Dejith is the violent estrangar of acquaintance, the 
eternal divorcer of marriage. Drummond. 

2. One of a sect who advocate divorce for 
slight reasons; said to have sprung from 
I Milton. 

Divorcible (di-vdrsT-bl), a. Divorceable. 
Milton. 

Divorcive (di-A’drsTv), a. Having poAver to 
divorce. 

All the divorcive engines in heaven and earth. 

Milton. 

Divot (div^ot), 71. A piece of tmff, often used 
for building dikes, Ac. [Scotch.] 

The old shepherd was .sitting on his divot-^sed. 
without the door uiending his shoe. Hogg. 

Divoto (de-v 6 'to), [It.] Ill mtfSic, devout ; 
grave; solemn. 

Divxilgatet (di-vuTgat), v.t. [L. dividgo, 
divulgatum, to spread among the people. 
See Divulge.] To spread abroad; to pub- 
lisli. ‘ Which (thing) is divulgated or spread 
abroad.’ Euloet. 

Divulgatet (di-vuTgiit), a. Published, ‘By 
Avhich the faith Avas divulgate and spread.' 
Dr. Tl. More. 

Divulgation (di-vul-ga'shon), n. The act of 
divulging or publishing. Bp. Mall. [Rai’e.] 
Divulge (di-vulj'), v. t pret. A pp. divulged; 
ppr. dividging. [L. divulgo, to spread 
among the people— dv for dw, distrib., and 
to make public, from vulgus, the com- 
mon people, as publish, puolie, from L. 

people.] 1. To make public; to tell 
or make knoAvn something before private or 
secret; to reveal; to disclose; as, to divulge 
the secret sentiments of a friend; to divulge 
the proceedings of the cabinet— 2. To de- 
clare by a public act; to proclaim. [Rare.] 
God marks 

The just inan and divulges him through heaven. 

Milton. 

3, t To impart, as a gift or faculty; to com- 
municate. 

Think the same vouchsafed 
To cattle and each beast l -which would not be 
To them made common, and divulg'd. Milton, 

Sm To publish, disclose, discover, reveal, 
communicate, impart. 

Divulge (di-vuljO, v.%. To become public; to 
be made known. 

To keep it (disease) from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life. Skak. 

Divulgement (di-vulj’ment), n. The act of 
divulging. [Rare.] 

Divulger (di-vulj' 6 r), One Avho or that 
Avhicli divulges or reveals. 

Divulsion (ai-vul'slion), 91 . [L. divulsio, a 

tearing asunder, from divulsum, to 


I pluck or pull asunder— d'i for dk. asunder, 
and to pull.] The act of pulling or 
plucking uAvay; a rending asunder; violent 
separation; laceration. ‘The divulsion of 
the spirit from, the body,’ Is. Taylor. ‘ The 
dirndsion of a good handful of hair, ’ Layidoi'. 
Divulsive (di-vulsTv), a. That pulls asunder' 
that rends. 

Dizeu (diz'n), v. t. [jSTo doubt from the obso- 
lete dm. dyse, the first i>art of distaff (which 
see). Hence 6 <jdfe 0 'a.] l.f To put olotlies 
on; to dress; to attire. 

Come, Doll, Doll, dizeu me. Beau. & FI. 

2. To dress gaily or gaudily ; to deck ; ti) 
bedizen. 

While on each hand the titled great, 

Standing in dizen'd rows, were seen. y. Baillie, 

Dizzt (diz), vf. [See Dizzy.] To astonish; 
to puzzle; to make dizzy. 

Dizzardt (diz'^rd), 71. [Bee Dizzy. ] A block- 
head. Spelled also IJizard, Bisard. 

AVe accuse others of madness, of folly, and are the 
veriest dizzards our.selves. Burton. 

Dizzardly t (diz'erd-H), a. Like a dizzard or 
blockhead. 

Dizzily (diz’zi-li), adv. In a dizzy or giddy 
manner. 

Dizziness (dw/zi-nes), n. [See Dizzy.] Gid- 
diness; a Avhirling in the head; vertigo. 
Dizzy (diz’zi), a. [A, Sax. dysig, foolish. Cog. 
L.G. dufnpjdosip, giddy, dizzy; O.D. duyzigh, 
dizzy. Mod. D. duizelig, dizzy, stunned, 
giddy; Dan. dbsig, drowsy; O.E. to dizze, to 
stun. Akin daze, dazzle, doze.] 1 . Giddy; 
having a sensation of Avhirling in the head, 

I with instability or proneness to fall ; verti- 
ginous. — 2 . Causing giddiness; as, a dizzy 
height. 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes below. S/iak. 

3. Arising from, or caused by, giddiness, 

A dizzy niLst of darkness swims around. Fift. 

4. Giddy; thoughtless; heedless. ^ The dizzy 
A'lniltitude.’ MiltoJi. 

Dizzy (diz’zi), v.t. pret. A pp. dizzied; ppr, 
dizzying. To Avhiri round; to make giddy; 
to confu.se. ‘If the jangling of thy bells 
had not dizzied thy understanding.’ Sir W. 
Scott. 

Djebel (jeb'el). An Arabian Avord signifying 
mountain ; as, DJetei-el-Mousa, the moun- 
tain of Moses; Dje&c^-el-Tarik, the moun- 
tain of Tarik (Gibraltar). Written also 
Jehel. 

Djereed, Djerrid (Je-redO, oi. [Ar. jerid. a 
palm -branch, a spear.] A blunt jaA'elin 
used in oriental military sports. It may be 
the purpose of the throAver either to throw 
it to as great a distance as po.ssible, and 
then riding quickly after lift it from the 
ground in pa.ssmg; to hit a distant mark, or 
throAA' it through as many rings as possible; 
or to strike an opponent Avhose skill is shoAvii 
in evading and catching it as it flies. 

Right through ring and ring runs the djereed. 

Southey, 

Do(dd),v.t. ov auxiliary; pret. did; pp. done; 
ppr. doing. This verb, Avhen transitive, is 
foj’med in the indicatiA'e, present tense, thus, 

I do, thou doest or dost, he does or doth; Avlien - 
auxiliary, the second person is, thou dost. 
[A. Sax. dOn; indie, pres. sing. d6, dest, dMh; 
pi. dCth; imperf. dido, -est, -e; pi. didon. Cog, 

D. doeii, G. timn, to do; L. do in abdo, I piit 
away, eo7ido, I put together (pert ahdidi, 
cmididi, Avliere -did- =Eng. did), Gr. theinai, 
Skr. dAd, to place.] 1. To pei’form; to exe- 
cute; to carry into effect ; to exert labour 
or power for bringing anything to the state 
de.sired, or to completion ; as, this man does 
his Avork well ; he does more in one day than 
some men Avill do in tAvo days. 

Six days shalt thou labour, and do all tliy work. 

, Ex. .XX. 9,. 

Toward evening she wandered out among her 
flower-beds to do a little thinking. Harper's Monthly. 

2 . To practise; to perform; to observe. 

AVe lie and do not the truth. i John i. 6. 

3. To bring about; to produce, as an effect 
or result; to effect. 

Till I know -svhat God will do for me. i Sam. xxii. 3, 
He waved indifferently ’twixt doing them neither 
good nor harm. Skak< 

4. To execute; to discharge; to convey; as, 
do a message to the king. ‘Bo a fair mes- 
sage to liis kingly ears.’ Shah.--f>. To exert; 
to put forth. 

Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me. 2 Tim , iv, 9. 

In this souse do before such nouns as grace, 
‘reve7'ence, favour, honour, Ac,, takes an in- 
direct objective, as him, /ler, Ac., and is 
nearly equal to the English A’crb-formiug 
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prefix he, implying action, or exertion, the 
noun to which it is prefixed regulating the 
mode of action. To honour ia thus equi- 
valent to a hypothetical fomi behonour, 
where do, taken in connection with the 
noun, simply energizes it into a verb. ‘ Nojie 
so poor to do him reverence/ Shak.-^6. To 
transact; as, to do business with another. — 
7. To finish; to execute or transact and 
bring to a conclusion; to bring to an end by 
action; as, we will (fo the business and ad- 
joui’ii; we did the business and dined. —8. To 
perform jn an exigency; to have recourse 
to, as a consequential or last effort; to take 
a step or measure; as, in this crisis we know 
not what to do. 

What wiU ye do in the day of visitation? Is. x. 3. 

O.t To make or cause. 

Nothing but deatli can do me to respire. Spenser. 
For she, tliat doth me ail this wo endure, 

Ne rekketh never whether I synke or flete. 

Chaucer. 

10. To put or bring into any state, or con- 
dition or form: with to, on, off, aiuay, into, 
(fee. ; as, to do to death, to put to death; to 
do away, to put away, remove, annul, anni- 
hilate; as, to do away with abuses; ‘the 
difiiciilty is done aioay* {Paley)', to don, 
contracted for to do on, to put on, to dress; 
to doff, for to do off, to put off, to undress; 
to diip, for to do up, to open; to do into, to 
put into the form of; hence, with a lan- 
guage, to render, to translate. 

Who should rfo the Duke death? Shah. 

But iieitlier heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wliolly do aTvay, I ween, 

The marks of that whicli once hath been. 

Coleridge. 

When he wrote for publication, he {Johnson) did 
his sentences out of Hnglish into Johnsonese. 

Macaulay. 

13, To hoax; to cheat; to swindle; to hum- 
bug; to overreach; as, he did me out of five 
shillings. [F«amiliar or slang.]— 12. To out- 
do, as in fighting; to beat. 

I have the Jew and am in good health. 

Jiich. I/umphreys. 

13, To inspect the sights of; to visit the prin- 
cipal objects of interest in; to explore com- 
pletely; as, I have done France and Italy. 
[A tourist’s expression.]— 14, To prepare; to 
cook; as, be sure to do the meat thoroughly. 
—Todo over, (a) to perform again; to repeat; 
as, do your e.xercise over again, (jb) To put 
a coating, as of paint, upon; to smear; as, I 
intend doing the roof over with tar. — To do 
up, {a) to put up, as a parcel; to tie up; to 
pack; as, do tip these books neatly and de- 
spatch them. (6) To open: in this sense 
usually contracted into dup. [Obsolete.]— 
To do with, (a) to get off one’s hands; to dis- 
pose of; to employ; to occupy; as, I don’t 
know what to do with myself, or my leisure. 
{h) To have concern or business with; to deal 
with; to get on with; as, I can do nothing 
with this obstinate fellow.— jTo have to do 
with, («) to have concern with. 

What haz’e I to do “with you ? s Sam. xvi. 10. 

(&) To have carnal connection with, — 'What*^ 
to do here'} what is the matter here? what 
is all this about? Shak.~~To do is also used 
colloquially, as a noun, to signify bustle, 
stir, ado. 

Do (do), v.i. [Here we have two verbs of dif- 
ferent origin under one form— the one the 
intransitive form of the preceding verb, the 
other from A Sax. dugan, to avail, to fare, to 
prosper, the same word as Gr. taugen, to be 
worth, and Sc. doia, to be able, but the senses 
appropriate to each are so intenningled 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to separate them.] 1. To act or behave 
in any manner, well or ill; to conduct one’s 
self. 

They fear not the Lord, neither do they after their 
statutes. 2 Kings xvii. 34. 

2. To fare ; to be in a state with regal’d to 
sickness or health ; as, we asked him how 
he did; how do you doS—Z. To succeed; to 
accomplish a purpose; to serve an end; to 
suffice; as, will this plan do?—i. To find 
means; to contrive; to shift; as, how shall 
we do for money for these wars? Shale. 

How shall I to answer as they deserve your two 
last letters. Richardson. 

—To do for, (a) to suit; to be adapted for; to 
answer the design of; to serve as; to answer 
in place of; to be sufficient for; to satisfy; as, 
this piece of timber will do for the corner 
post; a trusty stick will do/or a weapon; five 
shillings a day will do for food; very plain 
food will do for me. (h) To provide for in a 
bad sense ; to ruin ; to put an end to ; as, I’ll do 
for him. [Low or slang.] (c) To attend on; 


to serve; as, the charwoman does for two 
gentlemen in the Temple. [Low.]— To do 
without, to shift without; to put up without; 
to dispense witli; as, I can do without the 
hook till Saturday.— To / kxwi!? do?ie, to have 
made an end; to have come to a conclusion; 
to have finished.— To have done with, to 
have come to an end of; to have finished; to 
cease to have part or interest in or connec- 
tion with; as, I have done with speculating; 
I have done with you for the future,— IFcW- 
to-do, in good circumstances ; having a fair 
measure of worldly prosperity; as, a welh 
tQ‘do farmer,— .Do is used for a verh to save 
the repetition of it. I shall probably come, 
bxit if I do not, y<3u must not wait; that is, 
if I do not come, if I come not. As an 
ainxiliary, do is used most commonly in 
forming negative and interrogative sen- 
tences; as, do you intend to go? docs he 
wish me to come ?— Do is also used to express 
emphasis; as, she is coquettish, but still I do 
love her. In the imperative, it expresses an 
urgent request or command; as, do come; 
help me, do; make haste, do. In the past 
tense, it is sometimes used to convey the 
idea that what was once true is not true 
now. ‘My lord, you once did love me.’ 
Shale.— It is sometimes used as an auxiliary 
. without adding anything to the meaning of 
the verb to which it is joined. 

This just reproach their virtue does excite. Dryden. 

Expletives their feeble aid do join. Pope. 

[Common with negatives and interrogatives. ] 
Do, Doe, n. [See Ado.] 1. 1 What one has 
to do; a feat. 

No sooner does he peep into 

The world but he hii.s clone his dee. Httdibras. 

2.t To-do ; bustle ; tumult ; stir. ‘A great 
deal of do, and a great deal of trouble.’ 
Selden.—^. A cheat; an imposture, [Colloq.] 
Do (do), n. In music, the name given by the 
Italians and the English to the first of the 
sylialiles used in solmization, and answer- 
ing to the ut of the French. 

Do. An abbreviation of ditto, and usually 
lu’onounced ditto. 

Doab, DooaD (do'ab, dfi'ab), n. In the East 
Indies, a tract of country between two rivers. 
Doable (dd'a-bl), a. That can be done or 
executed. 

Doandjt Doing. Chmicer. 

Doasta (do-as'ta), 71. [Hind.] An inferior 
Indian ardent spirit, often drugged and 
given to sailors in low houses in Calcutta 
and other Indian ports. 

Doat (dot), To dote. 

Dobbin (dobln), n, A common old English 
name for a work-horse. * JDobhm, my thill 
horse.’ Shale. 

Dobchick (dob'chik), n. Same as DabcMck. 
Dobee (dob'e), n. In the Bast Indies, a native 
washer-man. 

Dobereiner’s Lamp(dob-er-m^erz lamp), n. 
A contrivance for in’oclueing an instantane- 
ous light, invented by Professor DO& 0 - j 
remer, of Jena, in 1824. The light is pro- | 
duced by tlircnving a jet of hydrogen gas 
upon recently-prepared spongy platinum, 
when the metal instantly becomes red hot, 
and then sets fire to the gas. The action 
depends upon the readiness with which 
spongy platinum absorbs gases, more espe- 
cially oxygen gas. The hydrogen is brought 
into such close contact with oxygen (derived 
from the atmosphere) in the pores of the 
platinum that chemical union, attended 
with evolution of light, takes place. 
Dobhasll (dob'hash), 71 . [Hind. doMashiya, 
an interpreter— do, two, vmd bhmhiya, lan- 
guage. ] In the East Indies, an interpreter; 
one who speaks two languages. 

Dobllle (dobTil), n. A fresh-water fish (De?«- 
ciscus dohula\, alUecl to the roach, found in 
some of the rivers and streams of this coun- 
try. 

Docentt (do'sent), a. [L. docens, doce7itis, 
ppr, of docao, to teach,] Teaching, 

The church here is taken for the church as it is 
docent and regent, as it teaches and governs. 

Abp. Land. 

Docetse (do-se'te), n. pi. [Hr. dokeb, to seem.] 
An ancient heretical sect, who maintained 
that Christ acted and suffered only in ap- 
pearance. 

Docetic (do-setffk), a. Of, or pertaining to, 
or held by, the Docetce. ‘Docetic gnosti- 
cism.’ PVmnptre. 

Doch-aii-doris, Doch-an-doracb (doeh'- 
an-do-ris, do6h'an-do-ra(5h), n. [Gael, deoch- 
mv-domis, drink at the door, the stirrup- 
cup.] A stirrup-cup; apartingcup, [Scotch.] 
Spelled variously DeztcA-a?i-domc/i, DewcA- 
o-ji-dom, &c. 


Dochmiac (dok'mi-ak), a. Of or belonging- 
to a dochmius. 

Dochmius (dokbii-ns), n. [L., from Gr. 
dochniios, across, oblique.] In Gi'eele pros. 
a foot of five .syllaltles, the first and fourth 
short and the others long, but admitting of 
variations. 

Doclbility, Docibleness (do-si-bil’i-ti, do'- 
si-bl-nes), Teachableness; docility; readi- 
ness to learn. 'PovsonBofdociMlity/ Doyle. ' 
‘TliG doeiblc7iess of dogs/ Walton. [Hare- 
or obsolete. ] 

Docible (do'si-bl), a. [See Docile.] 1. That 
maybe taught; teachable; docile; tractable; 
easily taught or managed, SSober, hiimblo,. 
docible persons.’ Bp, Bull. [Rare or ob- • 
solete.] 

Whom nature hath made docile, it is injurious to- 
proliibit him from learning anything that i i docible. 

Bp Hacket. 

Docile (do'sil or do'sil), a, [L. docilis, from 
docea, to teach; allied to G. zeigen, to- 
show, and E. teach.l Teachable ; easily in- 
structed; ready to learn; tractable; easily 
managed. 

Dogs .soon grow accustomed to whatever they are 
taught, and being docile and tractable, are very use- 
fid. Il/lis. 

SVN, Teachable, tractable, pliant, yielding. 
Docility (do-si'li-ti), oi. Teachableness; 
readiness to learn; aptness to be taught. 

The huuible docility of little children is, in tlie Ne^v' 
Testanictu, represented as a necessary preparative 
to the reception of the Christian faith. Beattie. 

Docimacy, Docimasy (do'si-ma-si), n. [Gr. 
dokvitmsia. See fche next word.] 1. The art 
or practice of assaying metals, or the art of 
sejiarating them from foreign matters, and 
determining the nature and quantity of 
metallic substances contained in any ore- . 
or mineral; metallurgy.— 2. The art of ascer- 
taining the nature and qualities of medi- 
cines, or of facts pertaining to physiology. 
Docimastie (do-si-mas'tik), a. [Gr. dokimas- 
tikos, from dokimmo, to try, essay, examine, 
from doMwos, proved, tested.] Proving by 
e.xperiments or tests; essaying; specifically, 
relating to the assaying of metals; as, the- 
doc'mia.sTif<3 art, that is metallurgy. 
Docimology (clo-si-moro-ji), n. A treatise 
on the art of essaying or examining metallic- 
bodies, t&C. 

Docity(dosff-ti), n. Quickness of comprehen- 
sion; docility. [Provincial English and col- 
loquial, LMted States.] 

Dock (dok), 71. [A. Sax. docce, G. docke, a, 
wmrd forming part of the name of various. ^ 
plants both in England and Germany, per- 
haps allied to L, daucimn, Gr. daulcon, a kind ; 
of parsnip or carrot growing in Crete, used 
in medicine.] The common name of the 
species of Riunex, nat. order Tolygonaceoe, 
the leaves of which are not hastate. They 
are perennial herbs, with stout rootstocks, 
erect stems, very abundant in waste ground, 
and pastures. There are eleven species in. 
Britain, most of them troublesome weeds. 
Dock (dok), [Icel. dochyii short tail; G. 
docke, a bunch of thread, a plug, a tliick 
short piece of anything; Fris. doJc, Si small 
bundle, bunch, or ball. Cog. W. foe, any- 
thing short or abrupt, tociaw, to cmdail.]- 
1, The tail of a beast cut short or clipped; 
the stump of a tail; the solid part of the 
tail — 2. A case of leather to cover the 
clipped or cut tail of a horse. 

Dock (dok), v.t. [See Dock, the tail of a. ; 
beast cut short.] 1. To cut off, as the end of 
a thing; to curtail; to cut short; to clip; as, 
to doc/i) the tail of a horse. 


To pluck the eyes of sentiment, 
And doth ' ■ " ’ 


Holmes: 


^.ock the tail of rhyme, 

2. To cut off a part from; to shorten; to de- 
duct fi’om; as, to dock an account.— 3. To 
cutoff, destroy, or defeat; to bar; as, to dock 
an entail. 

Dock (dok), n. [D. dok, G. docke, Stv, docka, a 
dock. Probably from the L.L. doga, doha, a 
ditch; L. a kind of vessel; Gr. dac/id, re- 
ceptacle, dechomai, to receive. ] 1. The place 
where a criminal stands in court.— 2. A place 
artificially formed 011 the side of a harbour 
or the bank of a river for the reception 
of ships, the entrance of which is gen- 
erally closed by gates. In America, the 
spaces between wharves are called docks. 
There jire two kinds of docks, dry ovgravi7i(f 
docks md wet-docks. The former are used 
for receiving ships in order to their being 
inspected and repaired. For tliis purpose 
the dock must be so contrived that the 
water may be admitted or excluded at- 
pleasure, so that a vessel can be floated 
in -when the tide is high, and the water run 
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Dry or Graviiigi Dock, Sydney, N.S.W. 


name of douK has sometimes been applied 
to an excavatimi, from which the water, 
or a eonsidei'able part of it, rims in and 
: out with the tide, but such an excavation 
is more properly an artificial basin or har- 
bour than a dock. One of the chief uses 
of a wet-dock is to keep a uniform level of 
water, so that the business of loading and 
-unloading ships can be carried on without 
any interruption. In a wider sense dock signi- 
fies both the dock proper and all buildings, 
as storehouses, workshops, &c., connected 
with it. Floating dock, a structure which 
serves as a graving dock, being constructed 
so that it may be sunk beneath a vessel and 
raised with it when the water is pumped out 
of the tanks round its sides. 

'Boc3£<dok), v.t. To bring, draw, or place in 
a dock.— 2^0 dock a vessel, to place her in a 
th*y-dock, maintaining her in an upright 
position upon blocks by the assistance of 
shore.s or alidmg-hlocks. 

Dockage (dok 'aj), n . ; Dock - dues (dold- 
duz), 71. pi. Charges for the use of clocks. 
Docic-cress (dokficres), a. A common name 
for the plant Lapsana cmmmmu (iiipple- 
wurt). 

Docken (dok'en), ?i. The dock, a plant of the 
genus Ilumex. [Scotch.] 

Docket, Docduet (dok'et), [A dim. of 
dock, any tiling curtailed or cut short. See 
Dock, the tail of a beast cut ’short.] 1. In 
lam, {a) a. summary of a larger writing; 
a small piece of paper or parchment con- 
taining the heads of a writing; a digest. {&) A 
register of judgments, (c) An alphabeti- 
cal list of cases in a court, or a catalogue 
of the names of the parties who have suits 
. depending in a court. In some of the United 
States this is the principal or only use of 
the word, (d) The copy of a decree in chan- 
cery, made out and left mth the record and 
: writ clerk, preparatory to enrolment.—- To, 
strike a docket, in law, to give a bond to 
the lord-chaneellor, engaging to prove the 
debtor to be a bankrupt, whereupon a fiat 
of bankruptcy is issued against the debtor: 
said of a creditor.— 2. A bill tied to goods, 
containing some direction, as the name of 
the owner or the place to Which they are to 
be .sent ; also, a ticket attached to goods 
specifying their measurement. See Tiokist. 
iDocket, Doequet (dok^et), u. t. 1. To make 
an alistraot or sumraaz'y of the heads of a 
writing or writing.^; to abstract and enter 
in a book; as, judgments regularly docketed, 

2. To enter in a docket; to mai’k the con- 
tents of papers on the back of them. 

They wett sXi cioc/ce(ed and marked, and tied with 
red tape, Vanity Fair. 

3. To mark with a docket. 

Dock-master (dok^mas-tSr), n. One who 

has the auperintendence of docks. 
Dock-rent (dokrent)j n. Charge for storing 
and warehousing goods in a dock. 
Dock-warrant (dokWo-rant), 7i. A certifi- 
cate given to the owner of goods warehoused 
; in the docks. When a transfer is made the 
certificate is endorsed with an order to de- 
liver the goods to the purchaser. The war- 
rant thus becomes an order or authority for 
the removal of the goods. 

Dockyard (dokyard), n. A yard or maga- ; 
zine near a harbour, for containing all kinds i 


of naval stores and timber. Doekt/anls be- 
longing to the government usually consist 
of dry-docks for reiiairiiig .ships, and of slips 
on wliieh now' vessels are built; besides 
whieli they comprise naval store-houses 
and w'orkshops in which different pro- 
cesses relative to shij) -building are car- 
ried on. 

Doequet, 7i. and v.t. See Docket. 
Doctor (dok'ter), n. [L,, from doceo, 
doctum, to teach. See Docile.] i. A 
teacher ; an instructor; a learned man; 
one skilled in a profession. 

There stood up one in the council, a Pha- 
risee, named Gamaliel, a doctor of the law. 

Acts V. 34. 

When doctor.? disagree, 

Disciples then are free. Otd p 7 'overI>. 

2. In a university one who has passed 
all the degree, s of a faculty, and is 
thereby empow'ered to teach the sub- 
jects included in the faculty; a person 
who has received the highest degree in 
a faculty; as, a doctor in divinity, in 
physic, in law. The degree of doctor is 
often merely honorary, but is conferred 
on physicians as a professional degree. 

3. A person duly licensed to practise 
medicine; a physician; one whose occu- 
pation is to cure diseases. 

When ill, indeed, 

E’en dismissing the doctor don’t always succeed. 

Cobnan. 

4. A term applied to various mechanical 
contrivances for performing certain subsid- 
iary operations in a machine or train of 
machinery, as a scraper to receive superflu- 
ous colouring matter from the cylinder in 
calico-printing.— 5. An auxiliary steam-en- 
gine; a donkey-engine— 6. Brown sherry, so 
called because it is concocted from a liansh 
thin wine by tlie addition of old boiled 
Mosto stock. This syrup being added to 
fresh must ferments, and the luscious pro- 
duce is used for doctoring very inferior 
qualities of wine. See Mosto. — Dociors' 
Gormnons. See under Commons. 

Doctor (dok'ter), v. t. 1. To apply medicines 
for the cure of; to treat as a physician; 
hence, to repair; to mend; to patch up. 
[Colloq.]— 2. To confer the degree of doctor 
upon; to make a doctor. [Colloq.]— 3, To 
drug or adulterate, as wine, more particu- 
larly by treating with the compoimd known 
as ‘the doctor.’ [Colloq, or slang.]— 4. To 
falsify ; to cook; as, to doctor an account. 
[Colloq. or slang.] 

Doctor (dok'ter), v. i. To practise physic. 
Doctoral (dofcTer-al), a. Relating to the 
degree of a doctor. [Rare.] 

The bed of a sick man is a school, a. doctoral chair 
of learning and discipline. Bp, Kbt^. 

Doctorally (dok't6r-al-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of a doctor. 

Doctorate (dok'ter-at), 71. Degree of a doc- 
tor. 

I thank you for your congratulations on iny advance- 
ment to the * Bp. Hurd. 

Doctorate (dokffer-at), v.t To make a doc- 
tor of by conferring the degree of doctor; 
to confer the degi’ee of doctor upon, [Rare 
or obsolete.] 

Doctor-fish (dok't6r-fisli),n. A name applied 
to the species of fishes belonging to the 
genus Acanthurus,f rom the sharp and glassy, 
lancet-like, movable spines with which they 
are aimed on each side of the tail, so that 
they cannot be handled incautiously with 
impunity. All belong to the tropics. Called 
aim Surgeon-fish. 

Doctorlyt (dok'ter-li), a. Of, or pertaining 
to, or like a learned man; scholarly, JBp. 

mu. 

DoctorsMp (dok't6r-.sliip), n. The degree 
or rank of a doctor; doctorate. 

Doctress, Doctoress (doIUtres, dok'ter-es), 
w. A female physician. 

Should you say an ague were a fever, the doctoress 
would have a shaking fit of laughter. Whitlocl:. 

Doctrinaire (dok'trin-ar'), n, [Fr., as if 
fvova. doctrinarius, a hypothetical adjective 
from I/.L. doctirdnare, to teach, from L. doc- 
trina, instruction, learning. See Doctkine.] 

1. The name originally applied to one of a ' 
section of French politicians of moderately 
liberal principles, who occupied a place in 
the Chambers after the restoration of 1815, 
between tlie deputies of the centre, who 
always supported ministers, and the extreme 
left. They maintained the doctrines atten- 
dant on the theory of representative govern- 
ment in a mixed monarchy, especially such 
as that of Britain, but were opposed to 
sudden changes, above all, to such as tended 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, h(5r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bqll; 


to republicanism. They "were, in conse- 
quence, much ridiculed and uialigncd, ami 
received the name of doctrinaires us Ijeing 
mere theoretical constitution-makers rathei* 
than practical politicians. Hence— 2. Popu- 
larly, one who theorizes without a suffi- 
cient regard to practical considerations; a 
political theorist; an ideologist. 

Doctrinal (dok'trin-al), a. [See Doctrine.] 

1. Pertaining to doctrine; containing a doc- 
trine or something taught; as, a doctrinal 
observ«ation. 

Tlie verse naturally affords us the doctrinal propo- 
sition which shall be our subject. Sotiik. 

2. Pertaining to the act or means of teach- 
ing. 

The word of God serveth no otherwise, than in the 
nature of a instrument. //e?oA.vr. 

Doctrinal (dok'trin-al), 71. Something that 
is a part of doctrine. 

Not such as assent to every word in Scripture, can 
be said in doctrinals to deny Christ. South. 

Doctrinally (dok'triii-al-li), adv. In the 
form of doctrine or instruction; by way of 
teaching or positive direction. 
Doctrinarian (dolc-trin-a'ri-an), a. A doc- 
trinaire; a political theorist. J. H. New- 
7nan. 

Doctrinarianism (dok-trin-a'ri-an-izm), 71 , 
The principles or practices of the Doctrin- 
aires; mere theorizing or speculation, as op- 
Ijosed to practical suggestions. 

Doctrine (dok'trin), a. [L. doctrina, instinic- 
tion, learning, from doceo, to teach.] 1. In 
a general sense, whatever is taught; hence, 
a princiide or position in any sc*:eiioe; what- 
ever is laid down as true by an instructor 
or master; as, thodoctrines of the gospel; the 
doctrines of Plato. 

And prove their doJHne orthodox, 

By apostolic blows and knocks. Hudilmrs. 
The bold teacher’s doctrine sanctified 
By truth shall spread, througlicmt the world dispersed, 
Wordsworth. 

2. The act of teaching; course of discipline; 
specifically, instruction and confirmation 
in the truths of the gospel. 

Some to church repair 

N ot for the doctrine, but the music there. Pope. 

3. Learning; knowledge. 

Whom shall he make to understand doctrine 

Is. xsviii. 9. 

4. The truths of the gospel hi general. 

That they may adorn the doctrine of God out 

Saviour in all things. Tit. ii. i. 

Document (do'ku-ment), 71 . [L. docimien- 
tum, a lesson, a pattern, a proof, from doceo, 
to teacli, ] 1. That which is taiiglit; precept; 
instruction; direction; authoritative dogma. 

Learners should not be too much crowded with a 
heap or multitude of documents or ideas at one time. 

Watts, 

2. More generally, in present usage, written 
instruction, evidence, or proof; any official 
I or autlioritative paper containing instruc- 
tions or proof, for information, establish- 
ment of facts, and the like; any printed or 
written paper. 

Document (do'ku-ment), v.t. 1. To funiish 
with documents; to furnish with instruc- 
tions and proofs, or with papers necessary 
to establish facts; as, a ship should be docu- 
nmited according to tlie directions of law.— 
2. To teach; to instruct; to school. [Rare.] 

I am finely doewnented by mine own daughter. 

Dryden. 

Documental (do'ku-ment-al), a. Pertaining 
to instruction or to docmneiits; consisting 
in or derived from documents; as, docu- 
mental testimony. 

Documentary (do'ku-ment-a-ri), a. Per- 
taining to written evidence; consisting in 
documents. ‘DocmacataiT/ evidence.’ Mac- 
aiday. 

Documentation (do'ku-ment-a"shon), n. 
Instraction; teaching. Iiichardso 7 i. 
Documentize (do'ku-ment-iz), v.i. To be 
didactic. Richardson. 

Dod (dod), n. [Grael. ] A fit of ill-humour or 
sullenness. [Scotch.] 

Your mother should na be egget on in lier anger, 
when she happens, poor body, to tak' the dods, now 
and then, Galt, 

Dod, Dodd (dod), y.i. [Origin doubtful,] To 
cut or lop the top or head from; to remove 
the horns of; to cut or clip the hair of; to 
snip off, as wool. [Prov. English.] 
Doddardt (dod'erd), a, Pollard; having lost 
the top or head, as an old tree. 

Doddart (dod'ert), n. [Origin doubtful.] A 
name for the game of liockey, and for the 
stick used in playing it. Balliwell. 

Dodded (dod'ed), a. [See Dob, r.!] Being 
wiriioufc horns, as sheep or cattle. [Scotch.] 
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Dodder (doil'der), n. rTlie same wnrd as 
j>a]!. dixhler, (iK doUer, Bw. do^/m—dodder, 
ii term of unknown derivation.] The com- 
mon name of the plants of the genus Cus- 
• cuta, a group of slender, branchetl, twining, 
Icadeas pink or white annual parasites. The 
seeds germinate on the ground, hut the 
young ' plant speedily attaches itself to its 
host, from whicli it <lerives all its jicurish- 
merit. iV/ur species are common in Eng- 
laml—C'. europma, foimd on nettles and 



Lesser Dodfiei' f Cuscufa Epithymnm'), 


vetches; C. Epithymiim, on furze, thyme, 
and heather; C, tnjtdii, on clover; and C. 
EpiUniimy on cultivated flax. .See CTtsgitta. 
Dodder (dodTler), v.i. iAkin didder, totter.l 
To shake. ‘ The dodderbuj mast. ' Thomson. 
Doddered (dod'd 6 rd), a. [See Doddard.] 
Having lost thetop,as an old tree; shattered. 

‘ Itots like a doddered oak. * Thoinson. 
Doddie, Doddy (dod'di), n. [See Bopbbp.] 
A cow without horns. [Scotch.] 

Doddy (dodfl), a. [See Doi).] Ill-natured ; 
snappish, [Scotch.] 

I fancy dfijjg are like men. . . , Colley is as doddy 
and crabbit to Watty as if he was its adversary. 

Galt. 

Dodecagon (do-deflca-gon), 7i. [Clr. dodekct, 
twelve, and p'dmVL an angle.] A regular 
iigure or polygon, consisting of twelve equal 
sides and angles. 

Dodecag 3 ^ (dd-de'ka-jin), n. [Gr. dodelca, 
twelve, and gyne, a female.] In hot. a plant 
having twelve styles, 

Dodecagynia (do-de'ka-jf 'ni-a), n, pL The 
name given by Linnfeus to the orders which 
in his system have twelve styles. 
Dodecagynian, Bodecagynous (dd-de'ka- 
3 i"ni-aii, do-de-ka^jin-ns), a. In hot. having 
twelve styles. 

Dodecahedral (d6-de'ka4ie"dral), a. Per- 
taining to a dodecahedron; consisting of 
twelve equal sides. — Dodeoahedi'al corun- 
dum, a mineral, the spinelle and pleo- 
naste of Haiiy; there are two varieties, the 
ceylauite and spinel ruby .^ — Eodecahedral 
garnet, a species of garnet containing ten 
sub-species or varieties, amongst which is 
the common garnet, or brown and green 
vaviei%Y. —-Eodecahedral mercmp, a mixture 
of mercury and silver in which the fonner 
is to the latter in tlie proportion of three 
to one nearly. It is called also native 
amalgam, and is found in quicksilver mines 
together >vltli cinnabar. 

Dodecahedron (do-de'ka-he'Tlron), n. [Gr. 
dodeJca, twelve, and hedra, a base.] A regu- 
lar solid contained under twelve equal and 
regular pentagons, or having twelve equal 
bases. 

Dodecander (d 6 -de-kan'd(^r), n. [Gr. dodeka, 
twelve, and aner, a male.] In hot a plant 
having twelve stamens; one of the class 
I)odecandria. 

Dodecandria (do-dc-kaiLdii-a},?i.i;?. A Lin- 



Dodecandria.— Common Houseleek. 


uiean class of plants having twelve stamens, 
or any number from twelve to nineteen 


inclusive, provided they do not adhere by 
tlieir fllaments. 

Dodecandrian, Dodecandrous (do-do- 
kan'dri-an, do-de-kan'drus), a. Pertaining 
to the plants or class of plants tliat liave 
from twelve to nineteen free stamens. 
Dodeeaiietalous (d 6 -<le'ka-pe"tal-us), a. In 
hot having twelve petals; having a corolla 
consisting of twelve parts. 

Dodecastyle (do-de'ka-stil), n. [Gr. dodeka, 
and stylos, a column.] In arch, a portico 
having twelve columns in front. 
Dodecasyllahle (dd-deflia-sil-Ia-l.)!), n. [Gr, 
dodeka, twelve, and syllahle (which see).] 
A word of twelve syilaldes. 
Dodecatemorioii (db-deTia-te-mb'M-on), n. 
[Gr. dodekatos, twelfth, and morion, part.] 
A twelfth part. [Rare. ] 

Dodecatemory (dd-de'kat-em"o-ri), n. A 
denomination sometimes given to each of 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. [Obsolete 
or rare,] 

Dodge (doj), 7}.i. pret. & pp. dodged; ppr, 
dodging. [Etym. doubtful, but ])robal:ily 
connected with dAick, to stoop or bend down 
the liead, G, ducketi, to bow, to stoop. It is 
sometimes regarded as a modi fled form of the 
verb dog, with which the iTieaning partly cor- 
responds.] l.Tostart suddenly aside; to shift 
place l)y a sudden start. — 2 . To follow the foot- 
steps of a person, or walk along with him ; 
to accompany or be on the same Voad with a 
person, but so as to escaije his observation. 

For he had any time this ten years full. 

Dodg'd with lum l>etween Cambridge and the Bull. 

Milton. 

3. To play tricks; to be evasive; to play fast 
and loose; to raise e.xpectations and disiq)- 
point them; to quibble. [Colloq,] 

I must . . . dodge 

And palter in the .shifLs of lowness. Skak. 

You know my passion for Martha, and what a 
dance she has led me ; she dodged with me above 
thirty years. Addis:07t. 

Dodge (doj), X).t 1 . To evade by a sudden 
shift of place ; to escape by starting aside; 
as, to dodge a blow. 

It seemed next worth while 
To dodge the sharp sword set against my life. 

E.B.BroTvning. 

2 . To ;pursue by rapid movements in varying 
directions. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist, 

And .still it neared and neared, 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. Coleridge. 

3. To practise mean tricks upon; to play 
fast and loose with; to baffle by shifts and 
pretexts; to overreach by tricky knavery. 
[Eamiliar.] 

He dodged me vdth a long and loose account. 

Tennyson. 

Dodge (doj), r„. A trick; an artifice; an eva- 
sion. [Colloq.] 

Some, w’ho h7 ve a taste for good living', have many 
harnile.ss arts, by which they improve tfieir banquetj 
and innocent dodges, if we may be permitted to use 
an excellent phrase that has become vernacular since 
the appearance of the last dictionaries. 

Thacfieray. 

Dodger (doj' 6 r), n. One who dodges or 
evades; one who practises artful shifts or 
dodges; as, ‘the artful dodger.' Dickens. 

‘ A scurvy haggler, a lousy dodger, or a cruel 
extortioner.' Cotgrave. 

Dodgery (doj'6~ri), n. Trickery; a trick. 

When he had put this dodgery upon tho.se that 
gaped for the vacancy, it was a feast of laughter to 
him. Bp. liacket. 

Dodipate, Dodipoll (dod'l-pat, dodl-pol), 
n. A stupid person; a tliick-head. 

Some will .say, pur curate is naught, an ass-head, 

10 . dodipoll, Ldtimer, 

DodMn, DotMn (dodflein, dot'kin), ?i. [D. 
didtldn, a dim. of duit, a doit. See DoiT.] 
A little doit; a small coin, the eighth part 
of a stiver. ‘She’s not worth a dodlcin.' 
Skelton. 

Dodman (dod'nian), 7 i. 1. An animal that 
casts its shell like the lobster and crab. 
Bacm. — 2. A shell-snail. 

Dodo (do'do),?i. [Pg. dowdio, silly.] An extinct 
genus of birds (Didus), assigned to the order 
Columbas, and constituting a new family, 
Dididse. One species (D. ineptus) was abun- 
dant in the Mauritius on its discovery in 
1598, and it is from its bones, which have 
been found in the fluviatile detritus of that 
island, as well as from old pictures and de- 
scriptions, that our knowledge of the ani- 
mal is derived. It was a massive clumsy 
bird, larger than a swan, covered with down 
instead of feathers, with short extremely 
strong legs, and wings and tail so short as 
to be useless for flight. : Its extinction was 
due to its organization not being adapted 


to ilie new conditions which colonization 
and cultivaticin introduccfl. Other species 
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existed in Rodriguez, and possibly in Bour- 
lion. 

Dodrans (do'dranz), n. [L., for dequadrans 
(lit. less oiie-fourth), three-fourths— dc, ami 
qnadrans, a fourth jiart, from quatuor, 

: four.] A Roman measure equal to aljout 
9 inches, being the space between the end 
of the tliumb and little finger when both 
are fully extended. It is about eipial to the 
palm. 

Dodrum (dodTum), n. A whim; a crotchet. 
[Scotch.] ‘If e’er fash your hetid wi’ your 
father’s dodrums.' Galt 
Doe (do), 71. [A. Sax. dd, damn, along with 
Dan. daa, G, dfmtin Da?ahirsch, Dar/ithier, 
derived from L. dama, a fallow-deer; con- 
nected with Skr. da7n, to tame: the primi- 
tive meaning being the docile or timid 
animal.] The female of buck; the female 
of the fallow-deer, the goat, the sheep, the 
hare, and the rahbit. 

Doe t (do), n. A feat. See Do. 

Doe (do), or i. for do. 

Doer (db'er), [Prom do.] 1. One who 
does ; one who perform.s or executes ; an 
actor ; an agent. ‘ Talkers are no great 
doers.' Shah. — 2. One who performs what 
is required; one who observes, keeps, or 
obeys in practice. 

The: doers of the law shall be justified, Rcim. ii. 13. 

3. In Scots law, an agent or attorney. 

Does (duz), the third person of the verb da, 
indicative mood, present tense, ■weakened 
and contracted from deed*.. 

Doeskin (do'skin), 71. 1 . The skin of a doe. 

2. A compact twilled woollen cloth. 

DOjBT (dof), 77. t [Contr, for do-off. Comp. £?oii,] 
1 . To put off, as dress. 

And made us doff " our easy vobes of peace. Skak. 

% To strip or divest. ‘ Heaven’s king who 
doffs himself our flesh to wear.’ Crashmv.— 

3. To put off; to shift off, with a view to 
delay. 

Every day thou dop^sl me with some device. SkaA;, 
Doff (dof), v.i. To divest one’s self of some- 
thing, as a garment; to bare the head out 
of respect or friendship; to make a salute 
by lifting the hat or head-covering. [Rare.] 

And feeding high, and livinEr soft, 

Gre'w plump and able-bodied ; 

Until the grave churchwarden doff'd, 

The parson smirk’d and nodded. Tennyson. 

Doffer (dof 6 r), n. He who or that which 
doffs; specifically, a revolving cylinder in 
a cardiug-inaohine, which doffs m strips off 
the cotton from the cards. 

Dog (dog), 71. [This word hardly occurs in 
English till after the A. Sax. period (ah. 1220). 
and its history is doubtful. It is the same 
Word as D. dog, Dan. dogge, Sw. dogg, all ap- 
plied to large dogs of the mastiff or bull-dog 
kind. Hound originally the 
English word for dog.] 1. A quadruped of 
the genus Canis (C. familiaris). The origin 
of the dog is a question most difficult of 
solution. Some think the breed is derived 
from the wolf, others affirm it to be a 
familiarized jackal; all agree that no trace 
of it is to be found in a primitive state, 
the dhole of India and dingo of Australia 
being ivilcl descendants from domesticated 
ancestors. A satisfactory classification of the 
different kinds of dogs has not yet been ar- 
rived at, what some naturalists regard a.s 
types being regarded by others as mere mon- 
grels. Colonel Hamilton Smith groups tlie 
domestic dog into six section s--(l) the wolf- 
dogs, including the Siberian, Esquimaux, 
Newfoundland, sheep, GreatSt. Bernard, &e. ; 
(2) watch and cattle dogs, including the Ger- 
man hoax'-hound, Danish dog, dbg of the 
Horth American Indians, &c. ; (3) the grey- 
hounds, as the different kinds of greyhound, 
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Dry or Graving Pock, Sydney, N.S.W. 

name of dock has soinetiraes been applied 


-to an excavation, from wliicli the water, 
01 * a conaiclerahle part of it, runs in and 
out with the tide, but such an excavation 
is more properly an artilicial basin or har- 
bour than a clock. One of the chief uses 
of a wet-dock is to keep a uniform level of 
water, so that the business of loading and 
unloading ships can be carried on without 
any interruption. In a wider sense rloc/f signi- 
fies both the dock proper and all buildings, 
as storehouses, workshops, cfcc., connected 
with it. Floating doab^ a structure which 
serves as a graving dock, being constructed 
so that it may be sunk beneath a vessel and 
raised with it wlien tlie water is pumped out 
of tlic tanks round its sides. 

Dock(dok), v.t To bring, draw, or place in 
a dock.— ro dock a vessel, to place her in a 
dry- dock, maintaining her in an upright 
position upon blocks by the assistance of 
shores or sliding-blocks. 

Dockage (dok'aj), n.\ Dock-dues (dok'- 
ill Charges for the use of docks; 
Dock-cress (dokdires), a. k common name 
for the plant Lapsana communis (nipple- 
wort). 

Dockon (clok'en), n. The dock, a plant of the 
genua Rumex. [Scotch.] 

Docket, Docqiiet (dok'et), n. [A dim. of 
anytiung curtailed or cut short. See 
Book, the tail of a beast cut 'short.] 1. In 
law, (a) a summary of a larger writing; 
a small piece of paper or parchment eon- 
taming the heads of a writing; a digest. (6) A 
register of judgments, (c) An alphaheti- 
cai list of cases in a court, or a catalogue 
of the names of the parties who have suits 
..depending in a court. In some of the XTnited 
States this is the principal or only use of 
the word, (d) The copy of a decree in chan- 
cery, made out and left with the record and 
writ clex'k, preparatory to enrolment. — • To, 
.strike a docket, in law, to give a bond to 
the lord-chancellor, engaging to prove the 
debtor to he a banki’upt, whereupon a fiat 
of baulmiptcy is issued against the debtor: 
said of a creditor.— -2. A bill tied to goods, 
containing some direction, as the name of 
the owner or the place to which they are to 
be sent; also, a ticket attached to goods 
specifying their measurement. See Ticket. 
;Doeket, BocQ[uet (dok'et)^ % t. i. To make 
an aljstract or summary of the heads of a 
writing or writings; to abstract and enter 
in a book; as, judgments regularly docketed. 

2. To enter in a docket; to mark the con- 
tents of papers on the back of tliem. 

They were all docketed oxid marked, and tied with 
red tape. Va?tity Fair. 

3. To mark with a docket. 

Dock-master (dok'mas-tSr), n. One who 

has the superintendence of docks. 
Dock-rent (dok'rent), n. Charge for storing 
and warehousing goods in a dock. 
Dock-warrant (dok'wo-rant), n. A certifi- 
cate given to the owner of goods warehoused 
in the docks, "WTien a transfer is made the 
certificate is endorsed with an order to de- 
liver the goods to the purchaser. The war- 
rant thus becomes an order or authority for 
the removal of the goods. 

Dockyard, (dok'yard), n. A yard or maga- 
zine near a harbour^ for containing all kinds 
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of iiavill stores and timber. Doeki/ards be- 
longing tix the govermneiit usually consist 
of <h'y-doclvS for repairing ships, and of slips 
on which new ve.ssels are built; be.sides 
whieh tliey comprise naval store-houses 
and workshops in which ditterent pro- 
cesses relative to sliip-building are car- 
ried on. 

Doequet, n. and v.t See Docket. 
Doctor (dokT^r), n. [L., from doceo, 
doctAmi, to teach. See Docile.] 1. A 
teacher; an instructor; a learned man; 
one skilled in a profession. 

There stood up one in the council, a Pha- 
risee, named Gamaliel, a doctor of thu law. 

Acts V. 34. 

Wlien doctors disagree, 

Disciples then are free. Old proverb, 

2. In a university one who has passed 
all the degrees of a faculty, and is 
thereby empowered to teach the sub- 
jects ineliided in the faculty; a person 
who has received the highest degree in 
a faculty; as, a doctor in divinity, in 
physic, in law. The degree of doctor is 
often merely honorary, but is conferred 
oil physicians as a professional degree. 

3. A person duly licensed to practise 
medicine; a physician; one whose occu- 
pation is to cure diseases. 

When ill, indeed, 

H'en dismissing the doctor don't always succeed. 

Cohnan. 

4, A term applied to various mechanical 
contrivances for performing certain subsid- 
iary operations in a machine or train of 
machinery, as a scraper to receive superflu- 
ous colouring matter from the cylinder in 
calico-printing.-— 5. An auxiliary steam-en- 
gine; a donkey-engme— 6. Brown sherry, so 
called because it is concocted from a harsh 
thin wine by the addition of old boiled 
Mosto stock. This syrup being added to 
fresh must ferments, and the luscious pro- 
duce is used for doctoring very inferior 
qualities of wine. See Mosto. — Doctors* 
Commons. See under Commons. 

Doctor (dokT6r), v.t. 1. To apply medicines 
for the cure of; to treat as a physician; 
hence, to repair; to mend; to patch up. 
[Colloq,]— 2. To confer the degree of doctor 
upon; to make a doctor. [Colloq.]— 3. To 
drug or adulterate, as wine, more particu- 
larly by treating with the compound known 
as ‘the doctoi'.' [Colloq. or slang.]— 4. To 
falsify; to cook; as, to doctor an account. 
[Colloq. or slang.] 

Doctor (dok'teiT, v. i. To practise physic. 
Doctoral (dokTer-al), a. Relatmg to the 
degree of a doctor. [B^are.] 

The bed of a sick man i-s a school, a doctoral chair 
of learning and discipline. Bp. King. 

Doctorally (dokT6r-al-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of a doctor. 

Doctorate (dok'tCr-at), n. Degree of a doc- 
tor. 

I thank you for your congratulations on my advance- 
ment to the doctorate. Bp. Hurd. 

Doctorate (dokTer-at), v.t. To make a doc- 
tor of by conferring the degree of doctor; 
to confer the degree of. doctor upon. [Rare 
or obsolete.] 

Doctor-fish. (doldt6r-fish),n. A name applied 
to the species of fishes belonging to the 
genus AeanthuruSjf rom the sharp and glassy , 
lancet-like, movable spines with which they 
are armed on each side of the tail, so that 
they cannot be handled incautiously with 
impunity. All belong to the tropics. Called 
also Surgeon-fish. 

Doctorlyt (dok'ter-li), a. Of, or pertaining 
to, or like a learned man; scholarly. Bp. 
Ball. 

Doctorship (dok't6r-ship), n. The degree 
or rank of a cloctor; doctorate. 

Doctress, Doctoress (dok'tres, dok'te-es), 
n. A female physician. 

Should you say an ague were a fever, the doctoress 
would have a shaking fit of laughter Whitlock, 

Doctrinaire (doktrin-jir'), n. [Fr., as if 
from doctmiarius, a hypothetical adjective 
from D.D. doctrinare, to teach, from L. doc- 
trina, instruction, leaiming. See Doctrine.] 

1. The name originally applied to one of a ' 
section of French politicians of moderately 
liberal principles, who occupied a place in 
the Chambers after the restoration of 1815, 
between the deputies of the centre, who 
always supported ministers, and the extreme 
left. They maintained the doctrines atten- 
dant on the theory of representative govern- 
ment in a mixed monarchy, especially such 
as that of Britain, but were bpixosed to 
sudden changes, above all, to such as tended 
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to republicanism. They -were, in emrso- 
quence, much ridiculed and maligned, and 
received the name of doctrinaires as being 
more theoretical constitution-makers leather 
than practical politicians. Hence— *2. Fopu- 
larly, one who theorizes without a siifii- 
cient regard to practical considerations; a 
political theorist ; an i deologist. 

Doctrinal (dok'trin-al), a. [See Dootrine. ] 

1. Pertaining' to doctrine; containing a doc- 
trine or something taught; as, a doctrinal 
observation. 

The verse naturally affords us the doctrinal propo- 
sition which shall be our subject. South. 

2. Pertaining to the act or means of teach- 
ing. 

Tlie word of God serveth no otherwise, than in the 
nature of a rftf4’/r;«<r/instrinnent. Hooker. 

Doctrinal (dokTrin-al), n. Something that 
is a part of doctrine. 

Not such as assent to every ivord in Scripture, can 
be said in doctrinals to deny Christ, South. 

Doctrinally (doIFtrin-al-li), adv. In the 
form of doctrine or instruction; by way of 
teaching or positive direction. 
Doctrinarian (dok-triu-a'ri-an), n. A doc- 
trinaire; a political theorist. J. B, Ne w- 
man. 

Doctrinarianism (dok-trin-a'ri-aii-izm), n. 
The principles or practices of the Doctrin- 
aires; mere theorizing or speculation, as op- 
posed to practical suggestions. 

Doctrine (dokTrin), n. [B. doctrina, instruc- 
tion, learning, from doceo, to teach.] 1. In 
a general sense, whatever is taught; hence, 
a principle or position in any science; what- 
ever is laid down as true by an instructor 
or master; as, the doctrines of the gosixel; the 
doctrines of Plato. 

And prove their doJrine orthodo-x, 

By apostolic blow-s and knocks, Hudihras, 
The bold teacher’s sanctified 

By truth shall spread, throughout tlie world dispersed. 

W or ds7ooidh. 

2. The act of teaching; course of discipline; 
specifically, instruction and confirmation 
in the truths of the gospel. 

Some to church repair 

Not for the doctrine, but the music tiiere. Pope. 

3. Learning; knowledge. 

Whom shall he make to understand 

Is, xxviii, 9. 

4. The truths of the gospel in general. 

That they may adorn the doctrine of God out 

Saviour in all things. Tit. ii. i. 

Document (do'ku-ment), n. [L. documen- 
turn, a lesson, a pattern, a proof, from doceo, 
to teach.] 1. That which is taught; precept; 
instruction; direction; authoritative dogma. 

Learners should not be too much crowded with <c 
heap or multitude of documents or ideas at one time. 

Watts. 

2. More generally, in present usage, written 
instruction, evidence, or proof; any oflicial 
or authoritative paper containing instruc- 
tions or proof, for information, establi.sli- 
ment of facts, and the like; any printed or 
written paper. 

Document (do'ku-ment), v.t. l. To furnish 
with documents; to furnish with instruc- 
tions and proofs, or with papers necessary 
to establish facts; as, a ship should be docu- 
mented according to the directions of law. — 
2. To teach; to instruct; to school, [Rare.] 

I ara finely doaimmted by mine own daughter. 

JJryde^t, 

Documental (dodcii-ment-al), a. Pertaining 
to instruction or to documents; consisting 
in or derived from documents; as, docii- 
mcmJa? testimony. 

Documentary; (do'ku-ment-a-ri), a. Per- 
taining to written evidence; consisting in 
documents. ‘ Documentary evidence. ’ Ma c- 
aulay. 

Documentation (do'ku-ment-a"shon), n. 
Distniction; teaching. Richardson. 
Documentize (do'ku-ment-Iz), v.i. To be 
didactic. Richardson. 

Dod (dod), n. [Gael.] A fit of ill-humour or 
sullenness. [Scotch.] 

Your mother should na be egget on in her anger, 
when she happens, poor body, to tak’ the dods, now 
and then. Gatt, 

Dod, Dodd (dod), y.t, [Origin doubtful.] To 
cut or lop the top or head from; to remove 
the horns of; to cut or clip the hair of; to 
snip off, as wool. [Prov. English.] 
Doddardt (dod'erd), a. Pollard; liaving losfc 
the top or head, as an old tree. 

Doddart (dod'ert), n. [Origin doubtful.] A 
name for the game of hockey, and for the 
stick used in playing it. Balliwell. 

Dodded (dod'ed), a. [See Don, ut ] Being 
without horns, as sheep or cattle. [Scotch.] 
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Bodder ('dod'd^ir), n. fi:he sanie %vord us 
iJaii. dodder, 0. dotter, Hw, ti!t(dm“-<}odtler, 
n torni fd unknown derivation.,] Tlie ctnn- 
mon. nuine of the plants of the jreniis Cus- 
(*uta, ai 3 m)Ui>of slender, branched, twininji', 
leatleas pink or white iumiial parasites. 'J’lie 
seeds germinate on the ground, hut the 
young plant speedily attaches itself to its 
host, from w’hioh it derives all its jiourish- 
inent. ¥our species are common in Eng- 
lan(l-“<7. euroima, found on nettles and 
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vetches; C. E-pUhymtnn, on furze, thyme, 
and heather; C. irij'ulii, on clover; and €. 
EplUnum, on cultivated llax. See CbSOUTA. 
Bodder (dud'tler). lAkin didder, totter.^ 
To shake. ‘ The doddering mast.' Thommn. 
jUoddered (dod'd6rd), a. [See Doddard.] 
Having lost the top, as an old tree; shattered. 

‘ Hots like a doddered oak.’ Thommn. 
Boddie, Boddy (dod'di), n. [See Dodped.] 
A cow without horns. [Scotch.] 

Boddy (dod'i), a. [See Bop.] Ill-natured; 
snappish. [Scotch.] 

I fancy dogs are like men. . . . Colley is as rfiJc/ify 
and crabbit to Watty ns if he was its adversary. 

Gali. 

Bodecagon (do-de'ka-gon), n. [G-r, dodeica, 
twelve, and gonia, an angle.] A regular 
figure or polygon, consisting of twelve equal 
side.s and angles. 

Bodecagyn (do-de'ka-jin), n. [Gr. dodeUa, 
twelve, and gym, a female.] In hot, a plant 
having twelve styles. 

Bodecagsmia (do-de'ka-ji"ni-a), n. pL The 
name given by Xinnjeus to the orders Avhich 
in liis system have twelve styles. 
Bodecagynlan, Bodecagynous (do-de'ka- 
]Pni-an, dQ-de-ka'jiii-us), a. In hot having 
twelve styles. 

Bodecahedral (d6-de'ka-he"dral), a. Per- 
taining to a dodecahedron; consisting of 
twelve equal sides . — Dodecahedtal comn- 
dum, a mineral, the spinelle and pleo- 
naste of Haiiy; there are two varieties, the 
ceyhmite and siiinel vuby.—Dodecahedi'al 
garnet, a species of garnet containing ten 
sub-species or varieties, amongst which is 
the common garnet, or hro'vvn and green 
variety.— Bo£f0c^^7^edm^ me^r.w'y, a mixture 
of mercuiyand silver in which the former 
is to the latter in the proportion of three 
to one nearly. It is called also native 
amalgam, and is found in quicksilver mines 
together with cinnabar. 

Bodecahedron (d6-de'ka-lie"dron), 71. [Gr. 
dodeka, twelve, a,ml hedra, a base.] A regu- 
lar solid contained under twelve equal and 
regular pentagons, or having twelve equal 
bases. 

Bodecauder (d6-de-kan'd6r), n. [Gr. dodeka, 
twelve, and aner, a male.] In hot. a plant 
having twelve stamens: one of the class 
Bodecandria. 

Bodecandria (do-de-kan'dri-a),9i.j3t. ALin- 
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mean class of plants having twelve stamens, 
or any number from twelve to nineteen 
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inclusive, provideil they do net adiiere l»y 
tiieir filaments. 

Dodecandrian, Bodecandrous (<Jb'de- 
kan'dri-aii, do-de-kuu'drus), a. J'ertuining 
to the plants or class of plants that luive 
from twelve to nineteen free Bturneiis, 
j DodecapetalOTis(do-dtiqva-pe"tal-u9), u. In 
hot. having twelve petals; having a c<.irollii 
(a insisting of twelve parts. 

Bodecastyle (do-de'ka-stil), n. [Or. dodeka, 
and fitylos, a cohiiiin.] In arch, a portico 
having twelve columns in front. 
Dodecasyllable (do-de'ka-sil-la-bl), n, [Gr. 
dodeka, twelve, and ayliahle (which see).] 
A word of twelve syllables. 
Bodecateinorioii (do-dc'ka-te-imVT'i-oii), n, 
[Gr, dodekatoti, twelfth, and morion, part.] 
A twelfth part. [Hare.] 

Bode cat emory (do-de'kat-em"o-ri), n. A 
clenomiiiation sometimes given to each of 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. [Olisolete 
or rare.] 

Bodge (doj), v.i. pret. tfe pp. dodged; ppr. 
dodging. [Etym. doubtful, but jirobalily 
connected witli duck, to stoop or bend down 
the head, G. ducketi, to bow, to stoop. It is 
sometimes regarded asamoditled form of the 
verb dog, with which the meaning partly cor- 
responds.] l.Tostartsuddenlyaskle; tosliift 
place by a sudden start. —2.T0 follow the foot- 
steps of a person, or walk along with him; 
to accompany or be on the same road with a 
person, but so as to escape his observation. 

For he Iiad any time tbi.s ten years full, 

Dodjr'd with him between Cambridge and the Bull. 

3 . To play tricks; to be evasive; to play fast 
and loose; to raise expectations and disap- 
point them; to quibble. [Oolloq.] 

I must . . . dod^e 

And palter in the .shifts of lowness, Shak, 
You know my passion for Martha, and wdiat a 
dance she has led me; she dodged with me above 
tliirty years. Addtsoti. 

Bodge (doj), V. t. 1. To evade by a sudden 
shift of place; to escape by starting aside; 
as, to dodge a blow. 

It seemed next worth while 
To dodge the sharp s;yord set agaiiust rny life, 
li, £. jSro7V}izftg. 

2. To pursue by rapid mov^ements in varying 
directions. 

A speck, Sl mist, a shape, I wist, 

And still it neared and neared. 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. Coleridge. 

3 . To practise mean tricks upon; to play 
fast and loose with; to baffle by shifts and 
pretexts; to overreach by tricky knavery. 
[Eamiliar.J 

He dodged me vdth a long and loose account. 

Tettnysoft. 

Bodge (doj), A trick; an artifice; an eva- 
sion. [Colloq,] 


Some, who h7,'.»e a taste for good living, have many 
harmless arts, by which they improve their banquet, 
and innocent dodges, if we may be permitted to use 
an excellent phrase that has become vernacular since 
the appearance of the la.<=t dictionaries. 

Thackeray. 


Bodger (doj'6r), 7i. One who dodges or 
evades; one who practises artful shifts or 
dodges; as, *the artful dodger,^ Dickens. 
‘A scurvy haggler, a lousy dodger, or a cruel 
extortioner.’ Cotgi'ave. 

Dodgery (doj'6-ri), n. Trickery; a trick. 


When he had put this dodgery upon those that 

j f-Qj. vacancy, it was a least of laughter to 

BJ>. liacket 


gaped 

him. 


Bodipate, Dodipoll (dod'i-pat, dod'i-pol), 
n, A stupid Iverson; a thick-head. 


Some will say, our curate is naught, an ass-head, 
a. dodipoll, Latimer. 

Bodkin, Botkin (dodfidn, dot'ldn), ?i. [B. 
duitldn, a dim. of a doit. See Boit.] 
A little doit; a small coin, the eighth part 
of a stiver. ‘She’s not worth a docZ&Mi.’ 
Skelton. 

Bodman (dod'man), n. 1. An animal that 
casts its shell like the lobster and crab. 
Bacon.— 2 . A shell-snail. 

Bodo (do'doXn. [Pg. (fowdo, silly.] An extinct 
genus of birds (Didus), assigned to the order 
Golumbte, and constituting a new family, 
Dididse. One species (B. meptus\ was abun- 
dant in the Mauritius on its discovery in 
1598 , and it is from its bones, which have 
been found in the fiuviatile detritus of that 
island, as well as from old pictures and de- 
scriptions, that our knowledge of the ani- 
mal is derived. It was a massive clumsy 
bird, larger than a swan, covered with down 
instead of feathers, with short extremely 
strong legs, and wings and tail so short as 
to be useless for flight. Its extinction was 
due to its organization not bemg adapted 


ii, Er. ton; ng, mig; SH, 7 /ien; th, f/dn; 


to the new conditions which colonization 
and cultivation iutruduced. Other species 



Dodo, from a painting; in the Belvedere, Vienna. 


I exi.sted in Ilodrigiiez, and possilfly in Bour- 
I bon, 

Bodrans (do'dranz), 7i. [L., for dcquadra^is 
I (lit, less one-fourth), three-foiirths—dc, and 
I quadrans, a fourth part, from quattmr, 

\ four.] A .Tloman measure equal to about 
i 0 ill dies, being the space between the end 
I of the thumb and little finger when both 
i are fully extended. It is about etiual to the 
1 palm. 

Bodrum (dod’rum), 71. A wliim; a crotchet. 
[Scotdi.] ‘ ISTe’er fash your head wi’ your 
f ath er’ .s d.odruim. ’ Galt 
Boe (do), n. [A. Sax. d(X, dawn, along with 
Bail, daa, G. dam in Bumliirseh, BuiAthier, 

I derived from L. dama, a fallow-deer; con- 
nected with Skr. dam, to tame: the primi- 
tive meaning being the docile or timid 
aninial.] The female of buck; the female 
of the fallow-deer, the goat, the sheep, the 
hare, and the rabbit. 

Boef(do), ?i. A feat. See Bo. 

Boe (dij), v.t, or i. for do. 

Boer (clo'6r), n. [From do.] 1. One who 
does; one who performs or executes; an 
actor ; an agent. * Talkers are no great 
doe7's.’ Shale.— 2. One who performs what 
is required; one who observes, keeps, or 
obeys in practice. 

The doe)v of the law shall be justified, Rom. ii. 13, 
3 . In Scots laio, an agent or attorney. 

Boes (duz), the third person of the verb do, 
indicative mood, present tense, weakened 
and contracted from doeth. 

Boeskin (do'skin), 71. 1. The skin of a doe. 
2 . A compact twilled woollen cloth. 

Boff (dof), V. t. [Coiitr. for do-off. Comp, dmi.] 

1. To put off, as dress. ’ 

And made us doff onr easy robes of peace, 

2. To strip or divest. ‘Heaven’s king who 
doffs himself our flesh to wear.’ Orashaw.— 

3 . To put off; to shift off, with a view to 
delay. 

Every day thou doff st me with some device, Slta/i. 

Boff (dof), 7 ).i. To divest one’s self of some- 
thing, as a garment; to bare the head out 
of respecter friendship; to make a salute 
by lifting the hat or head-covering. [Rare.] 

And feeding high, and livinff .soft, 

Grew pliiinp and able-bodied ; 

Until the ijrave churchwarden 
The pansoii smirk’d and nodded . Ten nyson. 

Boffer (dofer), n. He who or that which 
doffs; specifically, a revolving cylinder in 
a carding-maehine, which doff's or strips off 
the cotton from the cards. 

Bog (dog), ?i, [This word hardly occurs in 
English till after the A. Sax. period (ab. 1220 ), 
and its history is doubtful. It is the same 
word as D. dog, Ban. dogge, Sw, dogg, all ap- 
plied to large dogs of the mastiff or hull-dog 
kind. Hound (A. Sax. /ittarf) was originally th e 
English word for dog.] 1. A quadruped of 
the genus Canis (G. fa7niliaris). The origin 
of the dog is a question most difficult of 
solution. Some think the breed is derived 
from the wolf, others affirm it to be a 
familiarized jackal; all agree that no trace 
of it is to be found in a primitive state, 
the dhole of India and dingo of Australia 
being wild descendants from domesticated 
ancestors. A satisfactory classification of the 
different kinds of dogs has not yet been ai’- 
rived at, what some naturalists regard as 
types being regarded by others as mere mon- 
grels. Colonel Hamilton Smith groups the 
domestic dog into six sections— (1) the wedf- 
doll's, including the Sibeiuan, Esquimaux, 
Newfoundiand, sheep, GreatSt. Bernard, &c.; 
( 2 ) 7 vatch and cattle dogs, including the Ger- 
man hoar-hound, Banish dog, dog of the 
Hortli American Indians, &c.; ( 3 ) the grey- 
ho^inds, as the different kinds of greyhound, 
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irish huuiK?, lurchor, .K^yptiun ^street <lo^^ 
ns tlie hIoo(Uioniia,stag' 
h<Mind, foxlioiiiKl, hairier, I, leaglc, pointer, 
setter, spaniel, sijrlii^:?er, cocker, Lienhtnm 
poodle, il'c.: (5) the c«r^, including' the 
terrier and its allies; (6) the 
imr the flilferenfc kinds of mastiffs, bull- 
doir, pn"-dof.jr, ttc. In systematic zoologry 
the wolf mid fox: are included under tlie 
general desig'iiation Cauis. — 2. A term or 
reproach ordiontempt given to a man; a 
mean, worthless fellow. 
liVliritiiiejiliiive I? Cowards’ S/ta/j, 

3. A gay young inan; a buck. *I love the 
young doffS oi this age.' Johnson. — 4. A 
name given to tu’o constellations in the 
southern hemisphere, Canis Major and 
CJaiiis Minoi*, or the Clreater Dog and tlie 
Xeg.ser Dog.—5. A name applied to several 
devices, tools, pieces of machinery. A’c., 
geiieiully iron, wliicli have some peculiarity, 
as a curved neck, tfec., suggesting an analo- 
gous ((uality of a dog; as, (d) a kind of trestle 
to lay wood upon in a fire-place; an and- 
iron; (A) the hammer of a firelock or pistol, 
called also the Doff^head; (c) a sort of iron 
hook or bar, with one or more sharp fangs 
or claws at one end, for fastening into a 
piece of wood or other heavy article, for the 
purposes of dragging or raising it by means 
of a rope fastened to it; <d) an iron with 
fangs for fastening a logiin a saw- pit or on 
the’ carnage of a saw-mill; (e) any portion 
of a machine acting as a claw or clutch, as 
the carrier of a lathe, or an adjustable stop 
to change the motion of a machine tool. — 
Dog is often u.sed in composition for male; 
as, do^-fox, d[o(7-otter, &q. ; as also to denote 
meanness, degeneracy, or worthlessness; as, 
do^^Latlri, dog-vose.—To give or throio to the 
dog<% to throw away as useles-s. 

T}iro7u pliysic to ilte dogs, I’ll none of it. Skak. 
—To go to the dogs, to be ruiiied.—Dopf in 
the manger, a churlish fellow who will 
: neitlaer lise a thing himself nor let another 
use it. 

Bog (dog), v.t pret. &pp. dogged; ppr. dog- 
gmg. To hunt; to follow insidiously orin- 
defiitigubly; to follow close; to urge; to 
worry with importunity. 

I liave beun ptirsued, dogged, ^nd waylaid. 

Dogal (dog'ul), a. tL.L, dogalis, for ducalis. 
See Doge., 1 Belonging or pertaining to a 
doge. [Iiare.j 

Dogana (do-gii'na)j n-. [It.] A custom-house. 
Dog-ape (dog'ap), A male ape. 

If ever I thank a injin, I'll thank you; but that 
they call compliment is like the encounter of two 
■ dog-ct/>es. . , Skak. 

Dogate (ddg'fit), n. [See DoGE.] The office 
, or dignity of a doge, 

Dogbane (dog'ban), n. Dog’s-bane (which 
see), 

. Dog-bee (dog-TieXn. l. A drone or male bee. 

2, A fly troublesome to dogs, 

Dogbelt (dog'belt), n. A term used in some 
coai-mines for a strong broad piece of 
leather round tlie waist, to which a chain 
is attached, passing between the legs of the 
:ni^ dans or sledges in the 

low works. 

Dogberry (dog'be-ri), n. The berry of the 
dogwood (Comtis sang^miea^. 

Dogberry-tree (dog'be-ri-tre), n. The dog- 
wood (which see). 

Dog-bolt (dog-'bolt), n. [A corruption of 
A. Sax. ddlghote—dolg, a wound, and hote, 
recompense ; hence, a pettifogger who first 
l^rovoked an assault and then sued for da- 
mages therefor.] A eommon old English 
term expressing supreme contempt. 

O, ye dog-baits! 

That fear no hell but Dunkirk. Beau. &• FI. 

In his reply he doth nothing but quarrel, like a 
: dog-bokXo.wty'ix. Fulke. 

Dog-brier (dog'bri-dr), n. A brier; the dog- 
rose, or /liosa cfm'wm. 

Dog-cabbage (dog'kab-baj). See Dog's- 

CABBAGE, 

Dog-cart (dog'kart), n. A carriage with 
a box for holding sportsmen’s dogs; a 
sort of double-seated gig for four persons, 
those before and those behind sitting back 
to back; it is usually furnished with a boot 
for holding. clogs. 

Dogcheap (dog'chep), a. [Perhaps lit. cheap 
or worthiess as a dog; comp, dog-tired, dog- 
trick.] Very cheap; in little estimation, , 

Good store of harlots, say you, and dag-cheap i 
• Dtyden. 

The nearest to the Chceronean in virtue and wis- 
dom is Traj.an, who holds all the gods dig-cheap. 

, Lctudor. 


Dog-day Oktg'da), n. One of the clays when 
Sirius or the dog-star riscj.s and sets with the 
sun. The dog-days last for forty days, 
twenty before and twenty after the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, beginning on the 3d of J uly 
and ending on the lltli of August. 
Dogdraw (dog'dra), n. In English forest 
law, an apprehension of an offender against 
the venison in the forest when he is found 
drawing after the deer by the scent of a 
hound led by the hand, especially after a 
deer wdiich he had wounded with cross or 
long bo w. 

Doge (ddj), ?i. [It.; L, d;ux; E. dulce, from 
L. d'tcco, to lead,] The cliief magistrate of 
the republics of Venice and Genoa. The 
first Doge of A^enice was Anafeste (Paoliiccio), 
created 397; the first Doge of Genoa, Simon 
Boccaiiera, elected 1339. In both cities the 



Doge of Venice.— Vccellio, 


Doggedliess (dog'ed-nes), n. Sullenness ; 
moroseness; obstinacy. 

Tliere wa.s a churlish and unu.siial look about 
Rigby. It was as if malignant, and yet at the same 
time a little frightened, he had screwed himself into 
diggedness. Dzs7'aeli. 

Dogger (dog'g6r),n.. [D. dogger-boot— dogger, 
a codfish, and boot, a boat. ] A Dutch fishing 



Dutch Dogger.-~Froni sketch by Capt. .May. 


vessel used in the German Ocean, particu- 
larly in the cod and herring fisheries. It is 
equipped with two masts, a main-mast and 
a mizzen-mast, somewhat resembling a 
ketch. 



sistiiig chiefly of silica and iron, but con- 
taining some alum. 

Doggerel (dog'gCr-el), a. [Possibly from 
dog. ] An epithet originally given to a kind 
of loose, irregular measure in burlesque 
poetry, like that of Hudil;u‘as, but now more 
generally applied to mean verses, defective 
alike in sense and rhythm. 


office disappeared in 1797, wlien the repub- 
lican form of government was abolished by 
the French. 

But if the peers have ceased to be ina.qnificos, mEW 
it not also happen that the sovereig-n may cease to 
be a doge t Dis^'cteli. 

Dog-eared (dog'erd), a. An epithet applied 
to a book having the corners of the leaves 
turned down, ‘Statute books before un- 
opened, not dog-eared.' Lord Mansfield. 

Dogeate (doj'at), n. Same as Dogate. 

Dog-fancier (dog'fan-si-er), n. One who 
has a taste for dogs and who keeps them for 
sale. . 

Dog-fish (dog'fisli), n. A name given to 
several species of shark, as the spotted shark 
or greater dog-fish, the picked dog-fish, &c. 
They are arranged by Gimer under his sub- 
genus Scylliiim. The rough skin of one of 
the species of spotted dog-fish {Scyllium, 
catulus), the large-spotted dog-fish, is used 
by joiners and other artificers in polishing 
various substances, particularly wood. S. 
canicula is the largest of the two most com- 
mon species; in length it is from 3 to 6 feet. 
It is blackish-brown in colour, marked with 
numerous small dark spots. Both species 



Small-spotted pog-f^sh (Sc;yFmm canicula). 


are used for food in Orkney. The common 
or picked dog-fish belongs to the genus 
Acantliias (A. vulgaris). 

Dog-fisher (clog'fish-6r), n. The dog-fish 
(wliicli see). 

. The dog-Jishey is good again.st the falling sickness. 

^ Iz.lValton. 

Dog-fly (dog'fil), 11 . A voracious biting fly, 
common among woods and bushes and very 
troublesome to dogs.' It somewhat resembles 
the black fly which infests cattle. 

Dog-fox (dog'foks), n. l. The male of the 
fox.— 2. A name given to certain small bur- 
rowing animals of the dog family (Canidre), 
allied to the corsak. They inhabit the warm 
parts of Asia and Africa, 



Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest, 

And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shak. 

Doggedly (dog^ed-liXati-y, Sullenly; gloomily; 
sourly; morosely; severely; obstinately. 

He (Johnson) verified his own doctrine, thtit a man 
inay always write well when he will set himself dag- 
gedlp to It. Baszaeli: 


Two fools that ... 

Shall live in spite of their own dogg're.l rhynves. 

JDf'va'e/t. 

Doggerel (tlog'g6r-el), n. l. Originally, bur- 
lesque poetry, generally in irregular mea- 
sure. ‘Doggerel like that of Hudibras.' 
Addison.— % Mean, worthless, contemptible 
verses, defective in sense, rhythm, and 
rhyme. 

The rhyming puffs of blacking, cosmetics, and 
quack medicines are well-known specimens of dag- 
getvl, which only the ignorant class style poetry. 

liK Chambers, 


Doggerelist (dog'g6r-el-ist), n. A writer of 
doggerel. [Bare.] 


The greatest modern doggerelist was Jolm Wolcot, 
better known as Peter Pindar, w'hose sntiricc-il and 
scurrilous verses fill several volumes. IV. Chatfibers. 


Doggerman (dog'g6r-man), n. A sailor be- 
longing to a dogger. 

Doggery (dog'gCr-i), n. Anything of a mean 
or worthless quality; quackeiy, Carlyle, 

Dogget (dog'et), n. A docket (wliicli see). 

Doggish (dogfish), a. Like a dog; churlish; 
growling; snappish; brutal. 

Doggishness (dogfish-nes), n. The quality 
of being doggish. 

Dog-grass (dog'gras), n. [Supposed to be 
eaten by dogs.) THtieum caninum, a grass 
common in woods, banks, and waste places. 
It has a fibrous root, and slender .stems, 
from 1 to 3 feet high, and the leaves bright 
green. 

Doggrel (dogfi’el), m and n. Same as Dog- 
gerel. 

Dog-head (dog'hed), n. Part of tlie lock of 
a gun; the hammer which strikes the per- 
cussion cap. [Scotch.] 

Dog-headed (dogfiied-ed), a. A term applied 
to apes of tbe genus Cynocephalns. 

Dog-hearted (dog'hart-ed), a. Cruel; piti- 
less; malicious. ‘His (Lear’s) dogJiearted 
daughters.’ Shak. 

Doghole (dog'hol), n. A place fit only for 
dogs; a vile, mean habitation. 


France is a doghole, and it no marc merits the 
tread of ii man’s foot. Shak. 


Dog-hook (dogfiiok), n. A strong hook or 
wrench used for separating iron boring- 
rods. 

Dog-Latin (dogfia-tin), n. Barbarous Latin. 
Dog-leach, Dog-leech (dogfieeb), n. One' 
who cures the diseases of dogs. 

Dog-legged (dog'legd), a. In arch, a term 
applied to stairs which have no well hole, tbe 
rail and balusters of the upper and under- 
flights falling in the same vertical plane. 
Dog-lichen ( dogfii-ken or clogfiieh-en ), n. 
The popular name of a plant, Deltidea 


Fate, far, fat, ^xll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bfill; oil, pound; ti, Sc abwne; y, Sc. iey. 
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canina, nat. order Li dienes. It i s a prostrate 
niemliritnaceous leaf of irregular shape, 
hrowiiisii-grccn or grayish colour, whitish 
anti apongi ose below. It is very common on 
damp ground, stones, and trunks of trees. 
It was formerly aupposed to be a specific for 
hydrophobia. Also known as Ash-coloured 
Qround LimrwQrt 

Dog-louse (dog'lous), «. Hmmotopimm pili- 
ferus, a parasitic insect of an ashy flesh col- 
our which infests do^js. 

Doglyt (dog'li), a. Like a dog; churlish. 
Dogma (dog'ma), n. [Gr. dogma, that which 
seems ti’iie to one, an opinion, from dokeo, 
to think.] A settled oiiinion; a principle, 
maxim, or tenet; a jirinciple or doctrine 
propounded for reception without sufficient 
evidence; an opinion or doctrine received 
on authority, as opposed to one obtained 
from experience or demonstration. ‘The 
infallibility dogma.’ Sat licv. 

It was before he had attained his twentieth year 
that he (Descartes) threw up the dogmas he had been 
taught by the JcsiiiLs at La Flfeche, and determined 
by the simpie energy of his own mind to create a 
new philosopliy. 5^- -P. Morell. 

Dog-mad (do^^mad), a. Mad as a dog some- 
times is. Swift, 

Dogmatic, Dogmatical (dog-mat'ik, dog- 
niatTk-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a dogma or 
to settled opinion. ~2. Positive; magisterial; 
asserting or disposed to assert with autho- 
rity or with overbearing and arrogance; 
aiTogant; overbearing in asserting and main- 
taining opinions: applied to persons; as, a 
dogmatic schoolman or philosopher. 

One of these authors is so grave, sententioius, dog^- 
maiical a ro^ue, that there is no enduring him. 

Swift 

3. Positive; asserted with authority; autho- 
ritative; as, a dogmatical opinion. 

Critic.s write in a ijositive dogmaiic way, without 
either language, genius, or imagination. Spectator, 

—Magisterial, DogrmUic, Arrogant See 
under Magisterial.— -S yii. Positive, confi- 
dent, magisterial, authoritative, dictatorial, 
arrogant. 

Dogmatic (dog-maPik), One of a sect of 
ancient pliysicians, called nlm Dogmatists, 
in contradistinction to Dmpirics and Method- 
ists. See Dogmatist, n. 

Dogmatically (dog-mat'ik-al-li), adv. Posi- 
tively; in a magisterial manner; arrogantly. 
Dogmaticalness ( dog-mat' ik-al-nes), n. 
The quality of being dogmatical; positive- 
ness. 

Dogmatics (dog-mat'iks), n. Tlie science 
wlileh treats of the arrangement and state- 
ment of Christian doctrine; doctrinal theo- 
logy. 

Do^atism (dog'mat-izm), n. Tlie quality 
of being dogmatic; positive assertion; arro- 
gance; positiveriess in opinion. ‘ The self- 
importance of his demeanour and the dog- 
matism of his conversation.’ Sir W. Scott 

Dogmatism is the maturity of puppyism. 

Douglas Jerrold, 

Dogmatist (dog'mat-ist), n, 1. A positive 
assertor; a magisterial teacher; a bold or 
arrogant advancer of principles.— 2, One of 
a sect of ancient physicians founded by Hip- 
pocrates, who based their practice on con- 
clusions or opinions drawn from certain 
theoretical inferences, which they consi- 
dered niiglit be logically defended or proved. 
Dogmatize (dog'mat-iz), n.i. pret. & pp. dog- 
matized; ppr. dogmatizing. To assert posi- 
tively; to teach with bold and undue con- 
lidence ; to advance with arrogance. ‘ Prompt 
to impose, and fond to dogmatize.- Pope. 
Dogmatize (dog'mat-iz), -y.! To assert or 
deliver as a dogma. 

Then they would not endure persons that did dog- 
matifte anything- -ivhich might intrench upon their 
reputation or their interest, fer. Taylor. 

Dogmatizer (dog'mat-iz-dr), n. One who 
dogmatizes; a bold assertor; a magisterial 
; teacher. 

Dogmatoryt (dog'ma-to-ri), a. Dogmatical. 
D ^g-parsley (dog'pHrs-li), n. [Parsley for a 
(log, i.e. worthless parsley.] JSthusa Cyna- 
pinm, or fool's parsley, a common British 
weed in cultivated grounds, nat. order Um- 
belHfex’oe. It has a nauseous odour, thrice- 
pinnate leaves and small irregular white 
flowers, and is a virulent poison. 

Dog-rose (dog'roz), n. The Eosa cmiina, or 
wild brier, nat. order Hosaceai. It is a com- 
mon British plant, growing in thickets and 
hedges. The fruit is known as the hip. 
Dog'S-bane (dogz'ban), n. [Because the 
plant w’as thought to be poisonous to dogs.] 
The popular name of Apocynmnandro&mrd- 
folium. The dog’s-bane is milky; the root 


is intensely bitter and nauseous, and is em- 
ployed in America instead of ipeeacuauha. 
It is found in K'orth America from Canada 
to GaroUiia. Sec Apocynum. 
Dog's-cabbage, Bog-cabbage (dogz'kab- 
baj, dog'kab-baj), n. Thelygommi Cyno- 
cramhe, a smooth succulent herb, nat. order 
Chenopodiacem, found in the south of 
Europe. Though it is slightly acrid and 
purgative it is sometimes used as a pot herb. 
Dog’S-ear (dogz'er), n. The corner of a, leaf 
in a book turned down like a dog’s ear. 
Bog’s-ear (dogz'er), ut. To turn down in 
dog's ears, as the leaves in a boolc. 
Bog’s-fennel (dogz'fen-nel), n. A plant or 
weed, found in cultivated fields (Anthemis 
Cotula), called also SiinJcing May-ioeed, 
Avith acrid, emetic properties. It derives its 
name of dog’s-fennelfrom some resemblance 
of its leaf to fennel and from its bad smell, 
Bog’s-grass (dogz'gras), n. Same as Dog- 
grass. 

BogsMp (dog'ship), n. Curship; the quality 
or individuality of a dog. 

Bog-shore (dog'shor), n. Naut one of the 
pieces of timber used to prevent a vessel 
from starting while the keel blocks are in 
the act of being taken out, preparatory to 
launching. 

Bog-sick (dog'sik), a. Sick as a dog that 
has eaten till compelled to vomit. 

Dogsk±tl (dog'skin), a. Made of the skin of 
ad^og. Tatler. 

Bog-sleep (dog'slep), n. Pretended sleep. 

‘ What the common people call dog-sleep.’ 
Addison. 

Dog's-meat (dogz'met), n. Eefuse; olfal; 
meat for dogs. 

Dog’s-mercury (clogz'mer-ku-ri), n. The 
common name of Mercurialis peremiis, nat, 
order Euphorbiacese, a herb common in 
woods and roadsides. 

Bog's-nose (dogz'noz), n. A mixtiue of gin 
and beer, of rum and ale, or other similar 
mixture, 

* Dog'S'Hose, which is, I believe, a mixture of gin 
and Deer.’ ‘ So it is,’ said an old lady. Dickens. ] 

Bog's-nie (dogz'ro), n. A plant, Scrophti- 
la^da canina, a species of fig-W’ort found on 
the Continent, but not a native of Britain, 
Dog's-tail Grass (dogz'tal gras), a. The 
popular name of the species of Cynosuins, 
a genus of grasses fountiin temperate coun- 
tries in the northern hemisphere. Tlie 
common species {C. cristatus) is a perennial 
grass Avith a tufted stoloniferous root, a stem 
1 to 2 feet high, slightly hairy leaves, and a 
linear one-sided, spike. See Cynosurus. 
Dog-star (dog'stflr), n. Sirius, a star of the 
first magnitude, whose rising and setting 
with the sun gives name to the dog-days. 
Dog-stone (dog'ston), n. A rough pr shaped 
stone imported for a millstone. 

Dog-stones ( dog'stdnz). n. A plant, fool- 
stones, a species of Orchis. 

Dog’s-ton^e (dogz'tung), n. A plant, Cyno- 
glosswm ofjicinale (houners-tongue), so called 
from its soft leaf. 

Dog's-tootll (dogz'tcith), n. A canine tooth ; 
a dogtooth (Avhi(jh see). 

Dog’s-tooth, dogz'tttth), a. In arch, a term 
applied, with no very apparent reason, to 



Dog’s-tooth Moulding. 


an ornament or moulding characteristic of 
the early English style of Gothic architec- 
ture. 

Dog’s-tooth Spar (dogz'tath 8i)dr), n. A 
name given to a variety of ealeite, from a 
fancied resemblance the pyramidal form of 
its crystals suggests to the canine teeth. 
Dog's-tooth Violet/ Dog’s-tooth Grass 
(dogz'tbth vi-o-let, dogz'tbth gras), n, Bnj- 
thrmiium dens ca7iis, a nearly stemless 
bulbous plant, with rivo smooth leaves gen- 
erally spotted with purple; the scape bears 
one large, nodding, lily-like, purple flower. 
It is a native of Southern Europe, and is an 
ornainent of oiu* gardens. 

Dog-tired (dog'tird), a. Quite tired. * Dog- 
tired of sitting toiiguB-tied.’ Rughes. 

Dog-tooth(dog'tbth),n. pi. Dog-teeth (dog'- 
tetti). A sliarp’pointed human tooth situ- 
ated between the fore-teeth and grinders. 


' and resembling a dog’s tooth. It is called 
j aim Canine-tooth ixnd JEye-tootk. 

^ Dog-tooth (dog-tbtli), a. Same as Dog’s- 
I tooth, a. 

' Dog-trick (dog'trik), n. A currish trick; 
brutal treatment; an ill-natured practical 
joke. 

Dog-trot (dog'trot), n. A gentle trot like 
that of a dog. 

Dog-vane (dog'van), n. Mdut a small vane, 
composed of thread, cork, and feathers or 
buntiiie, placed on the Aveather gunwale of 
a vessel to show the direction of the Aviiid, 
Dog-watch (dog'woch), ?i- Maut. a watch 
of two hours, arranged so as to make an 
uneven number of watches (7 instead of 6) 
throughout the 24 hours; imd so to alter the 
Avatches kept from day to day by each por- 
tion of the creAV, otherwise the same watch 
Avould stand during the same hours for the 
Avhole voyage: Watch 8 to 12 night A, 12 to 
4 morning b, 4 to 8 morning A, 8 to 12 morn- 
ing B, 12 to 4 afternoon a, 4 to 6 afternoon B 
dog, 6 to 8 afternoon A dog, 8 to 12 night B; 
Dogweary (dog'we-ii), a, (.^uite tired; much 
fatigued. 

I have w.'itched so loiig that I’m dogzneary. SHali- 

Dog-wheat (dog'Avhet), ?i. Dog-grass {which 
see). 

Dog- whelk (dog'Avhelk), n, A popular name 
of the jVassa reticulata, a species of univalve 
shells common on the British coast. 
Dogwood (dog'wqd), n. A common name 
of the genus Cornus, hut specifically applied 
to C. sanguinea. It is a common shrub in 
copses and hedges in England; the small 
cream -Avhite flowers are home in dense 
roundish clusters. The branchlets and leaves 
become red in autumn. The Avood is used for 
skewers, and for charcoal for gunpowder. 
The G. mascula (the cornel-tree) bears a 
berry often used for culinary purpo.ses, See 
Cornel and Cornus. 

Dogwood -tree (dog'wud-tre), n. i. The 
(logAvood. ~2. The Piseidia Drythrma, a 
papilionaceous tree groAving in the West 
Indies. 

Dohl, n. A kind of foreign pulse resembling 
dried pease. 

Doily (doiTi), n. [Named after a Mr. Do ily, 
Doyly, ov Doyley, a London draper of rbe 
latter half of the seventeentii century. His 
name was first attached to the stutf, and 
then to the small napkins originally made 
of it.] l.t A species of thin Avoollen stuff 
formerly in use for summer Avear : generally 
used adjectively.— 2. A small ornamental 
napkin, used at table to put glasses on during 
dessert; any similar article for a similar pur- 
pose : originally called a ‘Doiley napkin*. 
Doing (db'ing), n. The act of one who does; 
acting; performance; carrying out; bringing 
about; as, it Avas none of my domg. 

Doings (do'ingz), 7i.pl. l. Actions; modes 
or ways of acting; behaviour; conduct. 

Yet hnve I found thy works ungodly, and thy 
doings vile and abominable. Bale. 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to 
wade far into the doings of the Most High. Hooker. 

2. Deeds; things done; transactions; on- 
goings. ‘ The long fantastic night Avith alt 
its doings.’ Tennyson. 

Doit (doit), n. [D. duit, the origin of Avhich is> 
doubtful. Malm derives it from Er. d'huit, of 
eight, as the eighth part of a stiver or penny; 
WedgAvood, rather improbably* from Venet. 
daoto, a piece of eight soldi (da oto soldi).] 
1. A small Dutch copper coin, formerly in 
circulation in England as Avell as in the 
Low Countries, being the eighth x>art of a 
stiver, in value half a farthing.— 2. Any very 


Doit, from British Museum. 

small piece of money; any insignificant sum. 
‘The beggarly last doit’ Cmvper.—^. A 
trifle; a tittle; a jot; as, I care not a doit. 
Doited (doit'ed), a. Turned to dotage; 
stupid; confused. [Scotch.] 

Thou dears the head o’ doited iear, 

Thou cheers the heart o' drooping care. Burns. 

Boitkin (doit' kin), ?i. [Dim. of doit ] A very 
small coin; a doit. 

Boke,t n. A duck. Cha^icer, 




ch, c/min; Ch, Se. locft; g,go; j, job; ,£i, Er. tow; ng, smt?; th, fAen; th, fMn; w, wig; Avh, ic/iig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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DoMmastic (<lo-ld-j«us tik), r/. Namu as 

Jhnuinafilm. , , , 

Dolrmeli, Bokma (dok me, tl.)k ma), n. 
(Fai'rtOts 111. tuvver silence. J A Parrfyo 



2. 1'liut wijicli is dealt or distributed; a 
part, .share, or ijorfcioii; lot; fortune. 

If it be my luck, so; if not, happy man be his 

S/n^^> 

B. Tlmt which is given in charity; gratuity. 

Let me ... 

Walk your diiii cloister, and distribute 
To poor sick pcoide. Teimysan. 

At boundary; a landmark. 

Accmsed be lie . . . who reuiovcth Ills nei,L;hlH'tur's 
(iokx or marks. Homihes. 

5. A void space left in tillage; a part or por- 
tion of a meadow where several persons 
have shai’es. 

Dole (ddl), V. t. pi’et. A pp. doled; i^pr. dolmg. 
To deal; to distrilnite. 

The .supercilious condcsscensiou with which even 
his reputed friends rfb/of out tlieir praises to him. 

Dc Qtmu'ey. 

Dole (dol), n. [L. dolm, wile, deceit.] In 
Scats law, a term for malevolent intention, 
and an essential ingredient to constitute an 
action criminal. 

Dole (lidl), n. [From O. Fr. dol, dole, Fr. deiiil, 
mourning, and that from L. doleo, to grieve; 
Sc. dool] Grief; sorrow. 


Dokmeh, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

receptacle for dead bodies, consisting of a 
low round tower built of largo stones, on 
the grated top of which the bodies of de- 
ceased persons are exposed till they drop 
through the grating into the body of the 
tower. Similar structures are scattered 
about the hills which siuToiuid Lake Titi- 
caca in Peru. 

Dolabella (dol-a-bel'la), ». [L., a little 
hatchet.] A genus of tectibranchiate mol- 
IiLSCs, closely allied to the sea-hares (Aplysia). 
I'he species are found in the Mediterranean 
and the eastern seas, and are so named from 
their .shell being in shape like a little hatchet; 
it is ipilte concealed by the animal. 
Dolabra, Dolabre (do-lab'ra, do-hVIjr), oi. 
[L, from dolo, to chip, to hew.] A variety 



Pointifica! Dolabrce.— From Hope's Costumes. 


of celt resembling a chisel or hatchet. Dola- 
bne were used by the Homan soldiers for 
making entrenchraents and destroying for- 
tifications. Others of a more ornate form 
were employed by the pontiflees in slaugh- 
tering their sacrificial Tictims, and others 
again of various shapes were used for lop- 
ping off the branches of vines, <fec. 
Dola'bilformCdo-la'bri-formba. [I, dolahra, 
an axe, and/orma, form.] Having the form 
of an axe or 
hatchet. («)Iu 
hot. applied to 
certain fleshy 
leaves, which 
are straight at 
the front, ta- 
per at the 
ba.S6, com- 
pressed, dila-; Dolabriform Leaf of 
ted, roiindeil, anfhemron dolah-i/aione. 
and thinned • 

away at the upper end at the back, (ft) In 
ZQol. applied to the foot of certain bivmves. 
Dolce, Dolcemente (dol'cha, dol-eha- 
inen'ta). [It, ] In wusic, an instruction to 
the performer that the music is to be exe- 
cuted softly and sweetly, 
Dolclnnn(d6Tdrinn),»i. [Perhaps connected 
with doU^ dull.] A dull or slow fellow.— 
The doldrums, (a) low spirits; the dumps.— 
(b) The state of a vessel when becalmed.— (e) 
The parts of the ocean near the equator that 
ahnund in calms and light baffling winds. 

This region of variable winds extends as far as 
3® Vr'. Ion., and the names by which it is known ara; 
^Region of Equatorial Calms, Region of Variable 
Calmii, Region of Variable Winds and Calms. Region 
of Constant Precipitation, or Rains of 

earlier navigators. A. Yauti^. 

Dole (dol), Ji. [See DE.4.L, u.] 1. f The act of 
dealing or distributing; as, tiie power of 
doJc imd donative. 

j It was your presurinise ' 

I uat in the of blows your son might drop. ShaJt. 



She died 

So that day there dole in Astolat. Tennyson. 
Dole-beer [ (doin^er), n. Beer given in alms. 
B. Jonson. 

Dole-bread t (ddl'bred), n. Bread given to 
tlie poor. Nares. 

Dole-fish (doTfish), The portion of fish 
tliat falls to each of several fishermen wlio 
work in company. 

Doleful (dol'fiil), a, 1. Full of dole or 
grief; sorrowful; expressing grief; as, a dole- 
ful whine; o. doUf id cry. ‘Tlie dolefullcst 
ditty.' Shale.— % Melancholy; sad; afflicted, 

‘ My dolefid sire,’ P. Sidneif. ‘My doleful 
days.’ Shale. — B. Dismal; impressing sor- 
row; gloomy. ‘ Dolefid shades. ’ Milton. — 
SVN. Piteous, mournful, sorrowful, wofiil, 
melancholy, sad, gloomy, dismal. 

Dolefully (dolTpl-li), adv. In a doleful 
miiimer; sorrowfully; dismally; sadly. 
Dolefulness (dol'ful-nes), Sorrow; 
melancholy ; querulousness ; gloominess ; 
dismaluess. 

Dole-meadow (dol'me-do), n. A meadow 
in which several persons have shares, the 
portion of each being marked by doles or 
landmarks. 

Dolentt (dol'ent), a. [L. dolens, dolentis, 
ppr. of doleo, to grieve.] Sorrowful 
Bolerite (dol'6r-it), n. [Gr. doleros, decep- 
tive.] One of the varieties of the trap- 
rocks, composed of augite and labradorite. 
A finer-grained variety is anamesite and the 
very fine compact form basalt. It is named 
from the difficulty of discriminating its com- 
ponent parts, 

Doleritic (dol-6r-it'ik), a. Consisting of, or 
I of the nature of, tlolerite; as, doleritic lava. 
Dolesomet (dol'simi), a. Gloomy; dismal; 
sorrowful; doleful. 

The dolesome passage to th’ infernal sky. Pofe. 

Doles omely t (ddrsum-li), ado. In a dole- 
some manner. 

Dolesomeness t (doTsum-nes), n. Gloom; 
dismalness. 

Doli capax (dd'li kiVpaks). [L.] In law, lit. 
capable of criminal intention; hence, of 
the age to distinguish between right and 
wrong; of the age of discretion. 
Dolichocephalic, DoHchooephalous (do'- 
ii-ko-se-fal'Tk, doTi-ko-sef'al-us), a, [Gr. 
dolichoStlon^, and ke^hale, the head.] Long- 
headed: a term used in ethnology to de- 
note those skulls ill which the diameter 
from side to side, or the transverse diameter, 
hears a less proportion to the longitudinal 
diameter (or that from front to Jjack) tlian 
S to 10. The West African negro presents 
an example of tlie dolichocephalic skull. 
Compare Braohyoephalio. 
DoDchocephaly, Dolichocephalism (do'- 
li-ko-se'Ta-li, do'li-ko-sefAl-izm), n. In 
ethn. quality, state, or contUtion of being 
dolichocephalic. 

Dolichokephalic, DolichokephalotiB (do'- 
li-ko-ke-faFik, do''li-ko-kef"al-us), (». Same 
as Dolichocephalic. 

DoDchopodidse (doTi-ko-iio^di-de), n. pi. 
[Gr. dolichos, long, pous, podos, n foot, and 
eidos, resemblance.] A family of insects 
belonging to the order Diptera> comprising 
a number of flies with brilliant metallic 
coloiii’s and long legs. The well-washers 
(Hydrophorus) belong to this family. 
Dolichos (do'li-kos), 7i. [Gr., long; named 
from the length of its pod,] A genus of 
herbaceous and shrubby plants, iiat. order 
LeguminosEe, found in the tropical and 


temperate regions of Asia, Africa, and 
America, and closely allied to the kidney- 
bean. Several of the herbaceous species 
are cultivated on account of their seeds 
or their young pods, wdiich are used for 
table. D. sesquipedalis has been intro- 
duced into France. Its pods are from 1 foot 
to lit foot long. The well-known Chinese 
sauce or ketchup called soy is made from 
D. Soya, the soy-bean. Some species, as the 
D. Uiberosus of Martinique, are cultivated 
for their roots as well as for their pods, 
Dolichosaurus (doli-ko-sa"rus), n. [Gr. 
dolichos, long, and sauros, a lizard. Lit, 
long-lizard.] An e.xtinct snake-like reptile 
found in the chalk, whose remains indicate 
a creature of aquatic habits from 2 to 
S feet in length. 

Dolichxirus (do-Ii-ku'riis), n. [L., from Gr. 
dolichouros, long-tailed— dolichos, long, and 
oura, a tail. ] In pros, a verse with a I’edun- 
dant foot or syllable. 

Doliman (dol'i-man), n. See Dobmais , 1, 
Dolioluni (do-li'o-'lum), n. A genus of 
oceanic ascidians, allied to the Salptc, and 
like them exhibiting interesting forms of 
alternate generation. 

Dolium (doTi-um ), n. [L. , a very large j ar, a 
tun.] A genus of molhisca, inhabiting uni- 
valve sliells, found in the Indian, ,*\-frican, 
and South American seas. The shell is large, 
light, and oval or globular; the mouth wide 
and notched. One species (D. perdix) is 
known by the name of the partridge-shell. 
Doll (dol). n. [Many etymologies have been 
suggested, as E. ulol, W. dehu, an image, 
A. Sax. and D. dol, stupid; but tlie most pro- 
bable seems to be Johnson’.s suggestion that 
it is a contr. of Dorothy.] l, A puppet or 
baby for a child; a small image In the human 
form for the amusement of ciiiklren.— 2. A 
girl or woman more remai'kable for good 
looks than intelligence. 

Dollar (doFler), n. [D. Dan. and Sw. dalei', 
all from G. thaler, so named from G. thal, 
a dale, because first coined in Joachim 's- 
llial, in Bohemia, in 1518.] 1. A silver coin 
of the United States, of tlie value of 100 cents, 
or rather above 4.v. sterling,— -2. The English 
name of a coin of the same general weight 
and value, though diifering somewhat in 
different countries, current in Mexico, a 
great part of South America, Singapore, the 
Philippine Islands, ifcc,— 3. The value of ii 
dollar, the unit employed in reckoning 
money in the United States. 

Dolly (doFli), 71. In mining, a perforated 
board placed over a tub contEiining the ore 
to be washed. 

Dolly-shop (dolli-shop), u. A shop where 
rags and refuse are bought and sold; illegal 
pawn-shop; so called fi*om the black doll 
suspended over the door as a sign. 

Dolman (doFman), n. [Fr. dolman, dolimaii, 
from Turk, daldmdn.] 1. A long robe, open 
in front, and having narrow sleeves but- 
toned at the wrist, worn by the Turks over 
their other garments. Also written Doli- 
ma7i. —2. A kind of garment somewhat of the 
nature of a wide jacket, worn by ladies. 
Dolmen (doFmen), n. [Armor, dolmen; , 
Gael, tohnen—dol, tol, a table, and men, 
a stone; lit. table-stone, or stone-table.] 

A term frequently used as synonymous with 
crmnlech, but properly applied to one large 
unhewn stone resting on two or more un- 
hewn stones placed erect in the eartli. The 
name is sometimes applied also to structures 
where several blocks are raised upon pillars 
so as to form a sort of gallery. The most 
remarkable monument of this kind is pro- 



Constaiitine Dolmen, Cornwall 


bably that known as the Pierre Couverte, 
near Saumur. It is 04 feet long, 14 feet wide, 
and about 6 feet high, and consists of four 
upright stones on each side, one at each end 
and four on the top. The dolmen repre- 
sented in accompanying cut consists of a 
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vast .stmw 33 ftjct lou,i?, 14| deep and 18|' 
aci-nss. This stone is calculated to weigh 
750 tons, and is i>oiaed on the points of tAVO 
natural rocks. It is now generally believed 
that dolmens were sepulchres, although 
afterwards they may have been used as 
altars. They are often present within stone 
cirtdes. The dolmen Avas proljably a copy 
of the first rude dAvelling erected by man, 
and sometimes may have been the actual 
structure in Avhich he sheltered himself, 
converted afteiavards into his tomb. In 
several cases one of the stones is pierced 
Avith a hole. Tliis is supposed to have been 
for the purpose of introducing food to the 
dead. Conclusions in regard to the original 
icientity of various races iiaA''e been based on 
tile similai'ity of such structures in various 
parts of the world, as in Hindustan, Circassia, 
Algeria, and Europe; but too much import- 
ance may be attached to this, as the dolmen 
is really the structure wliich savages of a 
very Ioav tyiie, of whatever race, would natur- 
ally erect for shelter. See Cromlech, 
JMbnhir. 

The second class is that of dolmens, too often called 
cromlechs in this country, ... It may probalily be 
assumed that the dolmen was originally a stone cist 
in the centre of a tumulus, meant to contain either one 
or more bodies. This afterwards was expanded into a 
chamber for the accommodation of several. In the 
tliird stage it was furnished with a passage or avenue 
of entrance soasto be permanently accessible. In tlie 
fourth stage the covering tumulus ^vas dispensed with; 
but the last form most ijrobably wa.s when the dolmen 
was placed externally oii the top of the mound as a 
mere ornament or simulated tomb. Quart. liezK 

Dolomite (do'Io-mit), n. A compound of 
carboiiiite of magnesin and carbonate of 
lime, so called from the French geologist 
DoUmiieu. It may be granular, crystalline, 
or schistose. The proportions of the car- 
honates vary from 1 : 1 to 1 : 3 or 1 : 5. 

It {dolomite) was selected by a Royal Conimission 
ns tlie material for the erection of the j)resent Houses 
of Parliament. The expectations of the Commis- 
sioners with regard to its durability have, however, 
scarcely been realised. The Piccadilly front of the 
Royal School of Mines is also constructed of dolomite. 
In this case the material Avas carefully selected and 
stands well. Davis. 

—DnlomiU marhUy a variety of dolomite of 
a white colour oeciirriug in granular con- 
cretions, often very loosely united. 
Dolomitic (do-lo-mit'ik), a. Containing do- 
lomite; of tlie nature of dolomite. 

Dolort (do'lor), 71 , [L.] 1. Pain; pang; suffer- 
ing; distress. ‘The dozens* of death.' Baeon. 

2. Grief; soitoav; lamentation. ‘ The a))un- 
dant <Mor of the heart.’ Shalt. 
Dolorlferous (dd-lor-if'er-us), a. [L. doloi', 
pain, and fero, to produce.] .Producing 
pain. 

Dolorific, Dolorifical (dd-lor-if ik, do-lor-if- 
ik-al), a. [L.L. dolorificu.s—L. dolor, grief, 
pain, and facia, to make.] 1. That causes 
pain or grief.— 2. Expressing pain or grief. 
Doloroso (do-lo-ro'so). [It.] Iii'/irn’ic, not- 
ing a soft and pathetic maimer. 

Dolorous (do'ler-us), a. [L. dolor, pain, 
grief, from doleo, to grieve. ] 1. SorroAvf ill ; 
doleful; dismal; exciting sorroAv or grief; 
as, a dolorom object; a dolorotis region. j 

But when tlie dolorojcs day 
Grew drearier toward twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind, clear from the N ortlf, Tennyson. 

2. Painful; giving pain. 

Their despatch is quick, and less dolorous than the 
paw of tlie bear. Dr, H. More. 

3, Expressing pain or grief; as, dolorom 
sighs. 

Dolorously (do'lei‘-us-li), adv. SoiTOAvfully; 
in a maimer to exfiress pain. 

Dolorousuess (doler-us-nes), n. Sorrowful- 
ness. 

Dolour (doa^r), 71 . [See above.] Grief; la- 
meiitatiou. ‘Her Avretched days in dolour 
she mote Avaste. ' Spanner, [ JM oav only poeti- 
cal.]— Lady of Dolours, in the li. Oath. 
■C/l the Virgin Mary, so called on account of 
her sorroAVS at the passion of our lord. 

The feast of St, Joseph over, the No vena or Sep- 
teua of his immaculate spouse, our Lady of Dolours, 
shortly afterwards begins. Our blessed Lady is liou- 
oured in Spain under tlie title of her Dolours more 
perhaps than under any other, unless it be lier im- 
maculate conception. Dublin Re^dew. 

Dolphin (doVfln), n. [O.Fr. daidpMn, Mod. 
Er. da-upAtn, a dolphin, the dauphin, Pr. dal- 
filly L, delphinus,Gtv. delphin.} 1, The popular 
name of several species of Delphiuus, a genus 
of cetaceous mammalia, characterhed by 
Iiav.tug numerous, similar, nearly conical 
teeth in both jaAVS, comprehending the 
dolphin proper, the bottle-nosed dolpliiii, 
the grampus, (fcc. The common dolphin 
{Delphimis DeVpIm) bears a great resem- 


blance to the porpoise, but liasamuch longer 
and shai’per snout. It is a peculiarly agile 
tuiimal, and often follows ships in large 
herds, executing amusing gambols, describ- 



Common Dolphin {Delphimis Delfkis). 


ing semicircular curves so as to bring the 
air-hole above the surface of tlie Avater for 
respiratory fjurposes. It measures from G to 
10 feet in length.— 2. A name ghmii hy poets 
and otliers to tlie coryphene (Coryphama 
Mppuris, Linn.), ateleostean fish, long cele- 
brated for the swiftness of its swimming, 
and the brilliant and beautiful colours Avliich 
it assumes in succession in the act of dying. 
It is about 5 feet long. 

Parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour, as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till— 'tis gone— and all is gray. 

Ryron. 

3, In Greek antiq. a ponderous mass of lead 
or iron suspended from the yard-arm of a 
vessel and suddenly let doAvn upon an 
enemy’s shijis.— 4, Naut. {a) a spar or buoy 
made fast to an anchor, and usually sup- 
plied with a ring to enable vessels to ride 
by it. if) A mooring-post placed at tlie en- 
trance of a dock. It is generally composed 
of a series of piles driven near to each other, 
in a circle, and brouglit together and capped 
over at the top. The name is also some- 
times applied to tlie mooring-post placed 
along a quay or Avharf,— 5. a handle 
of a gun or mortar made in the form of a 
dolphin.— -6. In astran. a constellation, so 
called from its fancied resenihlance to a 
dolphin.— 7. In arc/i, (u) a technical term ap- , 
plied to the pipe and cover at a source for 
tlie supply of water. Qi) An emblem of love 
and social feeling frequently introduced as 
an ornament to coronas suspended in 
churches.— Dofp/if a of the mast {naut), a 
kind of Avreatli, formed of plaited cordage, 
to be fastened occasionally round tlic masts 
of a vessel as a support to the puddening. 
See PUPDENIHG. 

DolpMnet (doTfin-et), n. A female dolphin. 
Dolphin-fly (dorfin-fii), n. An insect of the 
aphis tribe (Aphis fabes), Avliich destroys 
tlie leaves of bean-crops, tlius rendering the 
plants incapable of bringing the ordinary 
amount of seeds to perfection. Called also, 
from its black colour, tlie Collier Aphis. 

Dolt (dolt), 71. [Probably derived from or 
connected Avitli A. Sax. dol, dull, stupid; 
dioelan, to err, to be stupid; divolian, to 
err.] A heavy, stupid felloAv; a hlockhead; 
a thickskull. ‘Asses, fools, dolts.* Shale. 
Dolt (dolt), y.i To wmste time foolishly; to 
behave foolislily. [Rare.] 

Doltish (d51t‘ish), a. Dull in intellect; stu- 
pid ; blockish. ‘The most arrant doltish 
cloAvii.' Sir P. Sidney. 

Doltishly (dolt'ish-li), adv. In a doltish 
manner; stupiiily. 

Doltishness (dolt'ish-iies), n. Stupidity. 
Dolven,t pp. from delve. Buried. 

All quicke I %vould be dolven deepe. Chaucer. 
Dom (dom), 71 . [L dominus, a master, a 
lord,] A title in the middle ages given to 
tlie pope, and afterwai’ds to Roman Catholic 
dignitaries and some monastic orders. In 
Portugal and Brazil this title is universally 
given to the higher classes. 

Dom (dom). [A. Sax. ddm, judgment, au- 
thority =»E. doom; IceL domr; O.H.G. tuom; 
G.-thicin.] A termination used to denote 
jurisdiction, or property and jurisdiction; 
primarily, doom., judgment; as in kingdora, 
earldom. Hence it is used to denote state, 
condition, or cpiality, as in Avisdoin, freedom. 
Domable (dom'a-bl), a. [L. do7no, to tame. 
Root in Skr, dam, to be tame. Akin tame.] 
That may be tamed. 

Domableness (dom'a-bl-nes), n. Capability 
of being tamed. 

Domaget (doinTij), n. Damage ; injury. 
Chapman, 

Domaget (dom'fij), n. Subjugation. Hobbes. 
Domain (do-maiT), 71 . [Fr. domawie, from 


ch, c/uvin; chj, Sc. loc7i; j, jfob; h, Fr. ton; ng, th, f/ien; th, dan; 


h.L. dm)ia'ivmm, & form of X. dominmin, 
ownership, property, from domimts, a lord 
or in aster. Demesne is another form av ith the 
sameorigin.] l.Dommion; authority.— 2. The 
territory over wliich dominion is e.xerciaed; 
the tenitory ruled over by a sovereign, or 
uinler the goAmrnment of a comuionAvealfch; 
as, the domains of the Russian emperoiv 
Thetis wooeia thee with her blue domain. Mickle. 

3. All estate in land; landed property. 

The large domain his greedy sons divide. Pope. 

4. The land about tlie mausion-house of a 
lord, and in Ins immediate occupancy.— 
6. In law, oAvnership of land; iinmediate or 
absolute ownership; permanent or ultimate 
OAvnership. In tlie turn last senses tlie Avord 
coincides Avith demain, demesne.— -lUijlit of 
em inent domain, the .superiority or dominion 
of the sovereign poAver over all the pro- 
perty witliiii tlie state, hy Avhich . it is 
entitled to appropriate, by constitutional 
agency, any part necessary to the public 
good, compensation being given for what is 
taken. 

All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 
In tlm brigia fields of fair renown 
The rii/ht oj' eminent domain. Lonyfellozo, 

Domal (dom'al), a. [L. donms, a house.] 
Pertaining to a house in astrology. 
Domanial (do-imViii-al), a. Relating to do- 
mains or landed estates. 

In all domanial and fiscal caiuses, and wherever 
the private interests of the Crown stood in competi- 
tion witit those of a subject, the former enjoyed enor- 
mous and superior advantages. Hallatn. 

Dorabe,t a. Dumb. Chaucer. 

Dombeya (dom-be''a), n. [In lionour of J. 

a French botanist. Anarae given liy 
botanists to aaterculiaceous genus of shrubs 
or tree.s, iiat. order Byttneriacetc, inhabiting 
the East Indies and the Isle of France, 
Bourbon, and Madaga.scar. 
Dom“boc(dom'bok),7L [A. Sax.] J/ff, doom- 
book; the hook of Iravs, iioav lost, compiled 
under tlie direction of King Alfred, and 
containing the local customs of the several 
proAunces of the kingdom. 

Dome (dOm), 7i., [Fr. dome, from Eccles. L. 
donia, a house, a roof; Gr. doma, a house, 
from demo, to build. Akin L. domus, a 
house,] 1. A building; a house; a fabric. 
[Poetical.] 

Approach the dome, the social banquet share. 

Pope. 

\ 2. [G. dom, a cathedral, ] A cathedral [Rare. ] 
There reigns in his (Bohme’s) writings a twilight, so 
to .speak, as in a Gothic dimie, into which the light 
fails through the windows variously stained,— 7Vvr;?jr, 
o/Sclc^oesler's Hist, of Philos, by Dr. H. Siirling. 

In using the phrase the translator had really not a 
cupola but a cathedral interior in his eye, and he sees 
no rea,son against e.xtending tlie English into 
the German doin {donins), to say nothing of dotnet 
being presumably the warrant in the one case as in 
the otlier. Preface, yi Ed. 

S. In arch, in a limited sense, a tholus or 
cupola in tlie form of an iin'crted cup; the 
hemispherical coving of a building. This 
restriction of the application of the term 
appears to have arisen from the Italian cus- 
tom of calling an arohiepiscopal church 
II dxioino, and from tlie circumstance that 
the chief churches of Italy Avere at one time 
almost universally so roofed.— 4. Anything 
shaped like a dome; as, (a) a hemispherical 
arch. (&) The steam-chamber of a locomo- 
tive. (c) In chem. tlie upper part of a fur- 
nace, resembling a hollow hemisphere or 
small dome. This form serves to reflect 
or reverberate a part of the flame; hence 
these furnaces are called rmerberating fur- 
naces.— 5, In crystal, a termination of a ; 
prism by tAvo planes meeting above in a 
horizontal edge, like the roof of a house. 
Dome,! n. [See Doom, Deem,] Doom; judg-^ 
ment, Chaucer. 

Dome-booR, Doom- book (dcinFbpk), 

Same as Dom-boc, 

Domed (domd), a. Furnished with a dome. 

Domesday (dOmzMa), n. Same as Dooms- 
day. 

Domesday-book (dOmz'da-buk), n. Same 
Domiisday-hoolc. 

Domesmaiit(dt)niz'mau),». Same as Dooms- 
man. 

Domestic (do-mes'tik), a. [L. domesticus, 
pertaining to the house, pertaining to one's 
family, from domus, a house.] 1. ^longing 
to the house or home; iiertaining to one’s 
place of residence and to the family; as, 
domestic concerns ; domestic life ; domestic 
duties; domestic affairs; domestic contem 
tions; dowcft'it’ic Avorship. 
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Diwes/tc Iwpjiiat'ss, thuii c.'itly Wiss , ^ ^ 

Of ^*a^^UiS^2 Uiat lias s»rviv rl tlic f<iin • 

2 lieinaiiiiiig much nt home; living in re- 
tii’cmeiit; devoted to home duties or plea- 
sures; as, a domestic man or woman. 

Hi‘> funitude is the more extraordinary, because 
1)s^ feelings were vtntisuriUy 

«, Livingia or near the habitations of man; 
krpt for the use of nuui; tame; not wild; 
lii domestic mmniils.-i. Pertaining to a 
nation considered as a family, or to one s 
own country; intestine; not foreigii; as, 
dtimcstic trouMes; domestic dissensions,— 
r> Made in one’s own house, nation, or coiin- 
trv: us, domestic imumfactiires.— 
(ivchiteeMre, the art of designing and exe- 
cuting biuldiiigs for domestic or ijrivate use, 
as cottages, farm-houses, villas, mansions, 

- Domestic economy, the economical 
management of all household affairs ; the 
art of managing domestic affairs in the best 
and thriftiest manner— Domestm ^mdicine, 
juudiciue as practised by unprofessional per- 
sons in their own families. 

Domestic (dd-mes'tik), 71 . 1. One who lives 
in tlie family of another, and is paid for 
some service; a servant or hired labourer 
residing with a family,— -2. t A native of a 
country. 

If he were a forreiner for birtl j, yet he was a <io> 
mestick in heart. Bp. Hall. 

3. t A domicile; a home. 

I found myself so unfit for courts, that I was resolved 
to puss the rest of my life in my own domestick. 

Sir W. Temple, 

4. A carriage for general use.— 5. Articles 
of home manufacture; especially, cotton 

: goods, f United State.s.] 

Domesticalt (do-mes'tik-al), «. Domestic. 

^ Our private and dfmicsifcflZ matter, ’ Sidney. 
Domesticalt (do-mes'tik-al), n, 1. A family; 
a household. Nicolls.-—% A domestic; a 
servant. SouthimU. 

Domestically <dd-mes'’tik-al-li), adv. 1. In 
relation to domestic affairs.— 2. Privately; 
as one of a family. 

Domesticantt (do-mes'tik-ant), «•. Eorming 
part of the same family. 

Domesticate (do-mes'tik-at), v.t. pret. & pp, 
domesticated; ppr. domesticiiting. 1. To 
make domestic ; to accustom to remain much 
at home; as, to domesticate one’s self. — 2. To 
make familiar, as if at home. 

Having the entry into your house, and being half 
dojiiesticaled by their situation, Burke. 

3. 'To accustom to live near the habitations 
of man; to tame; as, to domesticate wild 
animals.— 4. To introduce into the garden, 
green-house, and the like; to reduce from a 
wild to a cultivated condition; to cultivate; 
as, to domesticate a plant. 
Domesticati02i(do-mesTik-{i"shon).7t. l.The 
act of withdrawing from the public notice 
and living much at home.— 2, The act of 
taming (.)r reclaiming wild animals. — 3. The 
act of introducing iiito the garden, green- 
house, and the like; the act of reducing 
from a wild to a cultivated condition; cultl- 
tivatiuu; ns, the do^nestication of plants. 
Domesticity (do-mes-tis'i-ti), n. 1 , State of 
being domestic,— 2. A domestic affair or 
habit. ‘The domesticities of life.’ J. Jl/ur- 
Unemi. 

Domett (doin-'et), 71 . A plain cloth, of which 
the warp is cotton and the weft woollen. 
Domical (dora'ik-al), a. Related to or shaped 
like a dome. 

Domicile (do'mi-sil), n. [L. domidlium, a 
mansion, from donms, a house, and probably 
root of colere, to inhabit) 1. In general, 
a place of; residence of an individual or 
family; in a narrower sense, the place where 
one lives in opposition to the place where 
one only remains for a time.— 2. In law, 
the place where a person has his home, 
or where he has his family residence and 
principal place of business. The constitu- 
tion of domicile depends on the concur- 
rence of two elements— 1st, residence in 
a place; and 2d, the intention of the party 
to make that place his home. Domicile is 
of three kinds— 1st, domicile of origin or 
nativity, depending on that of the parents 
at the time of birth; 2d, domicile of choice, 
which is voluntarily acquired by the party; 
and 8d, (lomicila by operation of latv, as that 
of a wife, arising from marriage. The term 
dv7fiicile is sometimes used to signify the 
length of residence required by the law of 
some countries for the purpose of founding 
jurisdiction in civil actions; in Scotland, 
residence for at least forty days within the 
country constitutes a domicile as to juris- 
diction. 


Domicile (do'ml-sn), u.<. pret. tfe pp. domr- 
cilcd; ppr, domiciling. ’To establish in a 
fixed re.sidence, or a residence that consti- 
tutes habitancy; to domiciliate. 

Domicillat (do-mi-siTi-6r), 71 . A domestic; 
a member of a household. Stmme. 
Domiciliary (do-mi-siTl-a-ri), a. Pertaining 
to an abode, or the residence of a person 
or family. ‘The i)ersonal and domiciliary 
rights of the citizen. ' Motley, —Domiciliary 
visit, a visit to a private dwelling, particu- 
larly far the purpose of searching it under 
authority. 

Domiciliate (do-mi-siTi-at), v.t pret. &pp, 
domiciliated; ppr. domiciliating. 1. To do- 
micile.— 2, f To render domestic; to tame. 

‘ The domiedlia ted animals. ’ Pownall. 
Domiciliation (clo-mi-siTi-a"shou), n. Per- 
manent residence; inhabitancy. 
Domicultiire (do'mi-kul-tur), n. [L. domus, 
a house, and cultura, cultivation.} A term 
applied to housekeeping and cookery; do- 
mestic economy. CPcai*e.] 

Domifyt (doTni-fi), v.t, [L. damns, a house, 
and facio, to make.] In astral, to divide 
the heavens into twelve houses, in order to 
erect a theme or horoscope, by means of 
six great circles, called circles of position. 
Doinify t (do'mi-fi), v. t. IL. domo, to tame, 
and /dcm, to make.] To tame. Bailey. 
DomirLa(dom'in-a), 71 . [L., a lady, a mistress, 
a dame.] In law, a title given to honour- 
able women, who anciently, in their own 
riglit, held a barony. 

Dominance, Domlnancy (dom'in-ans, 
domTii-an-si), n. Predominance ; ascend- 
ency; rule; authority. 

Dominant (domTn-ant), a. [L, dominam, 
ppr. of dominor, to rule; dominus, lord, 
master. See Da-ME and Tame. ] Ruling; pre- 
vailing ; governing ; predomin ant ; as, the dom . 
inant xjarty or faction.— Dotamaut choi'd, 

I in mtisic, that which is formed by group- 
ing three tones, rising gradually by intervals 
of a third from the dominant or fifth tone 
of the scale. It occurs almost iiivarialdy 
immediately before the tonic chord which 
closes the perfect cadence. — Dominant ■. 
tenement, in Scots law, the tenement or 
subject in favour of which a servitude 
exists or is constituted over another tene- 
ment, called the servieiit 
Dominant (dom'in-ant), n. In music, the 
fifth tone of the diatonic scale, and >>'111011 
assumes the character of a key-note itself 
>vhen there is a modulation into the first 
sharp remove. Thus, G is the dominant of 
the scale of C, and D tiie dominant of the 
the scale of G. 

Dominate (domTn-at), v.t. pret. <& pp. do- 
mvna.ted; ppr. dominating. [L. dommatus, 
dominor. See Dominant.] To rule; to 
govei'n; to prevail; to predominate over. 
‘The spectral form of an awful fate dorni- 
7iatingtill things human and divine.’ D7\ 
Cavrd. 

VVe everywhere meet with Slavonian nations 
either dominant or (iotnuiated. Tooke, 

Dominate (dorn'in-at), v.i. To predominate. 
[Rare.] 

The system of Aristotle, however, still dominated 
in the universities. Hallam. 

Domination (dom-in-tVshon), n. L. doinin- 
atio, rule, dominion, from dominoi', domin- 
atus. See Dominant.] l. The exercise of 
power in ruling; dominion; government. 

Thou and thine usurp 
The royalties, and rights, 

Of this oppressed boy. Shak. 

2 . Arbitrary authority; tyranny. ‘The un- 
just doniina tion of Opilius Macrinus. ' Ar- 
huthnot. — 3. A ruling party; a party in 
power. ‘That austere and insolent drnnm- 
ation." Burke.— 4:. pi. One of the supposed 
orders of angelic beings, the fourth accord- 
ing to the arrangement of the schools. 

Tjirones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers. 

Milton, 

Bominative (tlomTn-at-iv), a. 1. Presiding; 
governing. ‘Wisdom and domindtive vir- 
tue.’ £/. Sandy s.— 2. Imperious; inso- 

lent. 

Dominator (domTn-at-6r), 71 . A ruler or 
ruling piQwer ; the presiding or predomi- 
nant po>ver. ‘Sole of Navarre.’ 

Shale. 

Jupiter and Mars are dominalors for this north-- 
west part of the world. Cantden. 

Domineer (dom-in-erO, v.i. [From D. do- 
mineren, from L. dominari, to rule. See 
Dominant,] 1. To rule with insolence or 
arbitrary sway. 

As v;hGn the feudal lords were strongest, the towns 
sought protection under their castles, so in Italy, 
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when the towns and their frictions domineered, the 
feudal lords were fain to seek their .safety in becom- 
ing citizens. Bronjg’ham. 

2. To bluster; to hector; to swell >vith con- 
scious superiority or haughtiness. 

Go to the feast, revel, and domineer. Shak. 

Domiuesr (dom-in-ei''), t- To govern ; to 
rule. 

Think’st thou, because my frieiid, with humble 
fervour. 

Kneels to Omnipotence, each gossip’s dream, 

Each village-fable domineers m turn 

His brain’s distemper’d nerves. H. lValpole. 

Domineering (dom-in-er'ing), J). and «. 
Overbearing. 

Dominical (do-min'ik-al), a. [L.L. doinini- 
calls, connected >vith Sunday, forL. domini- 
ciistjdies dominica, Sunday), pertaining to a 
lord or master, from dominus, lord.] 1. That 
notes the Lord’s day or Sunday.— 2. Relat- 
ing to our Lord ; as, the dominical prayer. 

Some words altered in the dominical gospels. 

Fuller. 

—Dominical letter, one of the seven letters, 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, used in almanacs, A'c., to 
mark the Sundays throughout the year. The 
first seven days of the year being marked in 
their order by the above letters in their 
order, the folloving seven and all consecu- 
tive sets of seven days to the end of the 
year are similarly marked, so that on >v]iut- 
ever day the first Sunday of the year falls 
the letter >vhich marks it will mark all the 
other Sundays of the year. After t>ventj'- 
eight years tlie same letters retmu in their 
order. 

Dominical t (do-min'ik-al), ?i. [See above.] 
1. The Lord’s day.— 2. A kind of veil>vorn by 
>vomen at communion, 

Dominican (do-min'ik-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to St. Doininic or the Dominicans. 
Dominican (do-min'ik-an), 71. 1, A member 
of a religious order, instituted in 1216 at Tou- 
louse, Fi'ance, under the name of Frlires 
prUcheurs (Predicants or Preaching Brethren 
or Friars) by Dominic de Guzman (after- 
>vards St. Dominic), >vitli tlie special purpose 
of combating the doctrines of the Albi- 
genses, against >vhich tliis saint contended 
>vith great zeal. They >vere under the rule 
of St, Augustine, soinovhat modified, and 
took a vow of poverty, receiving in 1272 the 
privileges of a mendicant order. Originally 



Dominican or Black Friar. 


they were black friars, but subsequently 
they adopted a>vhite serge tunic resembling 
that of the Carthusians, >vith a black cloak 
and pointed cap of the same colour. Within 
six years of their institution the order spread 
to England, and founded a monastery at 
Oxford, and they found a munificent patron 
in Alexander II. of Scotland. In France 
they were called Jacobins, because their 
first convent in Paris was built in tlie Rue 
St. Jacques. The Dominicans figure pro- 
minently in the history of the Inquisition, 
and a member of the order is always master 
of the Vatican, the interpreter of Scripture, 
and censor of books.— 2. One of an order of 
cloistered nuns founded by St. Dominic in 
1206, follo>vmg the same rule as the friars, 
but pledged to industry. —3. One of an order 
of knights founded in 1224 also by St. Do- 
minic for the express purpose of making 
war on heretics, and who called themselves 
the knights or soldiery of Christ. The order 
was the outcome of De Montfort’s crusade 
of 1208, undertaken by the barons of France 

oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; Sc. ley. 
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at the instigatiiin of 8t. Dominic for the ex- 
tirj>atioii of the Albiiiensos. They wore 
known also as Tertkmj Dominimm and 
PeniteMH of St. Dom i/iiic. 

Domlaicide (do-min'i-sid), n. [L. domlmis, 
a lord or master, and ccedo, to kill.] 1. The 
act of murdering a master. —-2. One who kills 
his master. 

.Dominie (dom'i-ni), n. [From L. domine, 
vocative case of doniimts, a lord or master. ] 
A schoolmaster; a pedagogue. fOolloq,] 
.Dominion (dd-min'yon), «. [L. domimum. 
8ce Domain, ] l. Sovereign or supreme 
authority; the power of governing and con- 
trolling. 

Atid I praised and honoured him th.at Jiveth for 
ever, wliose dominion is an everlastjufj dominion. 

Dan. iv. 34. 

2. Power to direct, control, use, and dispose 
of at pleasure; right of possession and use 
without being accountable. 

I-Ie could not liave private dominion over tliat 
wliich was under the private dominion of another. 

Locke. 

Territory under a government; region; 
country; district governed, or within the 
limits of the authority of a prince or state; 
as, the British doutt’n mas. --4. Grovennnent; 
right of governing; as, Jamaica is niider the 
.doniinioh of Grreat Britain. --5. Predomin- 
.ance; ascendency. 

What am I 

That I dare to look her way; 

' Think I nsay hold dominion sweet, 

Lord of the pulse that is lord of her breast. 

Tennyson, 

0. pi. An order of angels. 

Whether they be thrones, ox dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers, Col. i. 16. 

7. Persons governed. 

Judah Avas his satictuary; Israel his dominion. 

Ps. cxiv. s, 

Syn. Sovereignty, control, rule, autiiority, 
government, "territory, country, region. 
:Dominium (do-min'i-nm), w. [See Domain.] 
A term in the Eoinan law used to signify 
ownership of a thing, as opposed to a mere 
life -interest, to an equitable right, to a 
mci*ely possessory right, or to aright against 
a person, such as a covenantee has against a 
covenanter. —Dominium direatum, iw feudal 
the superiority or interest vested in the 
utile, the property or 
the vassal's interest, as distinguished from 
the superiority. 

.Domino (do'mi-iio), n.; pi. Dominos or Do- 
minoes (do'mi-noz). [Fr. ,It. ,and L. L. domi- 
no, ‘from (says Littr(§) dominieale, the head- 
dress worn on going to coinraiiiiion, from 
Dominus, Our t-ord.’ The name lias been 
given to the game from the black covering 
on the under-surface of the pieces with 
which it is played.] 1. A hood or cape, 
former!}* worn in winter by priests Avlien 
• officiating in cold edifices. — 2, A kind of 
hood worn by canons of cathedral churches 
in Italy.— -3. A mourning veil formerly worn 
'.by women.— 4. A masquerade dress, worn 



Sir Joshua Reynolds in Domino and Majik.— After 
Thackeray, 

by ladies and gentlemen, consisting of an 
-ample cloak or mantle, generally of silk, 
with a cap and wide sleeves,— 5. A half* 
mask formerly worn on the face by ladies, 
■when travelling, at masquerades, &o., as a 
partial disguise for the features.— 6. A per- 
! son wearing a domino. —7, A game 
played with twenty-eight pieces of ivory or 
bone, dotted, after the manner of dice, with 
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a certain number of points of ,all the combi- 
nations pos.sible between the double blank 
and double six.— a One of the pieces with 
which the game is played, 

Dominus (do'mi-mis), n. pi, Domini (do'- 
mi-ni). [L.] 1, Master; sir; a title anciently 
given to a clergyman, gentleman, or lord of 
a manor.— 2. In ciml law, one wlio possesses 
anything by right.— 3. In feudal law, one 
wlio grants part of his estate in fee, to be 
eii.ioyed by anotlier. 

Domitable (domfit-a-bl), a. [From L. domo, 
doniitum, to tame. ] Capable of being tamed. 
‘Animals . . . more domitahle, domestic, 
and subject to be governed.’ Sir M. Hale. 
Domite (dd'mit), n. An earthy variety of 
traciiyte, named from the Puy-de-Ddmc in 
Auvergne, in France, of a white or grayish 
white colour, having the aspect and gritty 
feel of a sandy chalk. 

Don (don). [FromL. dominus, a lord.] 1. A 
title in Spain, formerly given to noblemen 
and gentlemen only, but now common to all 
classes.— 2. Any person of high importance 
or leading position : applied ironically to 
any one giving himself airs of importance. 
‘The great dons of wit.' Dry den.— A 
fellow or officer of a college. 

Don, ut. pret. & pj). do 7 ined; ppr. donning. 
[To do on: opposed to do£'.] To put on; to 
invest with. 

Then up he rose, and donned hk clothes. Skak. 

Dona (do'nya), ?i. [Sp.] Same as Dwmrt. 
Donable (don’a-bl), a. [D. dono, to give.] 
That may be given. [Bare or obsolete.] 
Donary (ddffia-ri), n, [L. donarmm, the 
place in a temple wliere votive offerings 
were kept, an offering to a deity, from dono, 
to give.] A thing given to a sacred use. 
[Pvare.] 

Donatt (don'at), n. [From Domtus the cele- 
brated grammarian.] A grammar. Spelled 
also Donet (which see), 

! Donatary (don’a-ta-ri), u. See Donary. 
Donate (ddiFat), v. t. To give as a donation; 
to contribute, [United States.] 

More than a hundred thousand dollars have been 
donated ... by members of his family. 

Dr. E. A. Park. 

Donation (do-na'shon), n. [L. donatio, an 
offering, from dono, to give; donimi, a gift, 
from do, to give. ] 1. The act of giving or 
bestowing; a grant. 

That riyht Ave hold by his donation. Milton. 

2. That which is gratuitously given; a grant; 
a gift. 

And some freely to estate 

On the blessed lovers. Shak. 

3, In law, the act or contract by which a 
thing or the use of it is transferred to a 
person or corporation as a free gift; a deed 
of gift; an evident of gift. To be valid, 
a donation supposes capacity both in the 
donor to give and donee to take, and re- 
quires consent, delivery, and acceptance. 

The Idngdanis of the AA-orld to thee Avere given I 
Permitted rather, and by thee usurped ; 

OihQx donation none thou canst ^todviCQ. Milton, 

— Donation mortis cmisa, lit a gift by 
reason of death; a gift made of personal 
property in the last illness of the donor. 
— A man on donation, a phrase for a man 
receiving aid from the funds of a trade's 
union.— Syn. Gift, grant, benefaction, pre- 
sent, * 

Donation-party (do-na'shon-par'ti), n. A 
party consisting of the friends and pari- 
shioners of a country clergyman, assembled 
together, each individual bringing, some 
article of food or clothing as a present to 
him. [United States,] 

Donatism (don’at-izm), n. The doctrines of 
the Donatists. 

Donatist (don'at-ist), n. One of a body 
of African schismatics of the fourth cen- 
tury, so named from their founder Donatus, 
bishop of Casa Nigra in Nuniidia, who 
taught that though Christ was of the 
same siilistance with the Father yet that 
he was less than the Father, that tiie 
Catholic Church was not infallible, but had 
erred in his time and become practically 
extinct, and that he was to be the restorer 
of it. All joining the sect required to be 
rebaptizerl, baptism by the impure church 
being invalid. 

Donatistio, Donatistical (don-at-ist'ik, 
don-at-ist’ik-al), a. Pertaining to Donatism 
or the Donatists. 

Donative (don'a-tiv), w. [Fr. donaiif, some’ 
thing given, L. donatimm, ivom do 7 io, to 
give. See Donation.] l. A gift; a largess; a 
gratuity; a present; a dole. 
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The Rom.ins ivere eiiteitairied with shows and 
donathm. Dryden. 

2. In eamn law, a benefice given and col- 
lated to a person by the founder or patron, 
without either presentation, institution, or 
induction by the ordinary. 

Donative (don'a-tivj, a. Vested or vesting 
by donation; as, a donatim advowson. 
Donator (do-ntVter), n. In law, a donor. 
Donatonr, Donatary (clon'at-o-ri, don’at-a- 
ri), n. In Scots law, a donee of the crown; 
one to whom escheated property is, on 
certain conditions, made over, 

Donaught (don'nat), n. An idle, good-for- 
nothing person. ‘ Crafty and proud do- 
naughts.’ Granger. [Bare,] , See DONNAT. 
Donax (do'naks), n. [L, ; Gr. dmax, a reed, 
also a kind of siiell-fish.] 1. A species of 
grass of the genus Anmdo {A. Donax), oc- 
casionally cultivated in gardens, and attain- 
ing a height of 8 or 10 feet. In 8pain ami 
otiier parts of the south of Europe it grows 
much taller, and is used for fishing-rods, 
looms, &c. The leaves are beautifully 
striped like ribbon-grass.— 2. A genus of 
lamellibraiichiate mollusc's, of the family 
Tellinidoe, with shells of two equal valves, 
which close perfectly, and are of a triangular 
form, prettily striated from the beak to the 
margin, the beak occupying the obtuse angle 
of the triangle. Several are found on tlie 
British coasts. 

Done (dun), pp. of do, 1. Performed exe- 
cuted; finished. Done was frequently used, 
in Old English and Scotch, as an auxiliary 
to express completed action; as, *\\a^ done 
avance,’ for ‘has advanced;’ ‘has done com- 
pleit,’ for ‘has completed.' 

And quhen that Noe had done espye, 

Hoav that the eirth began to drye. An* D. Lyndsay. 

Although we have now lost this use of dune, 
there are still some not very dissimilar usages 
among the vulgar. Compare the use of done 
among the American negroes, as in the fol- 
lowing quotations:— 

What use dis dried-up cotton stalk, when IMc done 

picked my cotton ? 

I*se like a word dat somebody done said, and den 
I forgotten. Scribner's Magazine. 

Uncle Pete is done dead and buried. E. Bartlett. 

2. A word by which agreement to a proposal 
is expressed ; as in laying a wager, or mak- 
ing an offer, the person accepting or agree- 
ing says, Do?i0; that is, it is agreed, I agree, 

I accept.— 3. Overreached; cheated. [Col- 
loq,]— Done brown (from the idea of being 
rousted at the fire till brown), thoroughly, 
effectually cheated, bamboozled.— ■Done/or, 
ruined; killed; murdered.— Done up, ruiue<i 
in any manner ; excessively fatigued ; worn 
out. [These three phrases are used col- 
loquially or familiarly.] 

Done (dun), jjp. [O.E. done, from Fr. donnd, 
given, issued, from L. donare, to give. 
Comp. L. datum, given ; hence, date. ] 
Given; given out; issued; made public: used 
chiefly in the conehiding clause of formal 
documents, and e.xpressing the date on 
whicii they received official sanction and 
became valid. 

Doriet (dun), u “I. and t. Old inf. and pi. 
form of do. 

Such are the praises loA'ers done deserv^e. Old play. 
Sped him thence to done his lord's behest. 

Fairfax's Tasso. 

Donee (do-neO, w. [FromL. dmio, to give.] 

1. The person to whom a gift or a donation 
is made. —2. The person to whom lands or 
tenements are given or granted; as, a donee 
in fee-simple or fee-tail. 

Donet, t n. [From riSlius Donatus, author of 
an Introduction to the Latin Language.'] A 
grammar; the elements of any art, Chaucer. 
Spelled also Donat. 

Doni (do'ni), n, A clumsy kind of boat used 
on the coast of Coromandel and Ceylon; somcr 
times decked, and occasionally furnished 
with an outrigger. The donls are about 
70 ft. long, 20 ft. broad, and 12 feet deep; 
have one mast and a lug-sail, and are navi- 
gated in fine weather only. 

Doniferous (d6n-if8r-us), a. [L. domim, 
doni, a gift, and fero, to bear.] Bearing 
gifts. 

Donjon (doiFjon), 91. [Fr,,fromdommo'ae?R, 
ace. of L.L. domnio, domnionis, for L. domi- 
nio, lit. dominion, from same stem as doini- 
nate, and tbus meaning a liouse which domi- 
nates; it is the same word as d%mgeon,] The 
principal tower of a castle, which was usu- 
ally raised on a natural or artificial mound, 
and situated in the innermost court or bnl- 
lium, into which tlie garrison could retreat 
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times called the Keep, Donjon- l-eep, or 
Toiver. 

Donlcey (dongTce), n, [Lit. a little dun ani- 
mal, from lUin and dimiinitivo term -key.} 

1. An ass. —2, A stui»id or obstinate and. 
wrong-headed fellow*. 

Dbnlcey- engine (dong'ke-en-jin), n. In 
maeh. a small steam-engine used where no 
great power is required, and often to per- 
form some subsidiary operation. Donkey- 
engines in steam- ves.sels, &c., are supplied 
wltli steam from tlie main engine, and are 
used for purnijiiig water into the boilers, 
raising large w'eigiits, and other similar piu*- 
poses. 

Donlcey-inaji (dong'ke-man), n. 1. One 
w’ho drives or lets oiit a donkej^ for hire.— 

2. One who works a donkey-engine. 
Donkey-pump (dring'ke-piimp),n. A steam- 

pump for feeding boilers. 

Donna, (don'na), n. [It. and Sp., from L. 
dofnl'tm, a lady or mistress.] A la<ly; as, 
prlTfUt donna, the first female singer in an 
opera, oratorio, i^c. i 

Donnat, Bonnot (don'nat, don'not), n. [Do \ 
and nauyht, ] An idle, good-for-nothing per- i 
son. [Old English and Scotch.] I 

Donne, f Bon,t a. Of a dun colour. Chaucer. 
Donne,! uiJ. To do; to put on. SpenMv. 
Donnert, Donnard, a. Grossly stupid; 
stunned. [Scotch.] 

The croon'd right lowne, 

WbyJe tears dreeped a’ his black beard down. 

Cromek's Remains. 

Donnism (doil'izm), n. [See Don.] Self- 
importance, or distance ami loftiness of 
carriage. [University slang.] 

Donor (do'iier), n. [From L. dono, to give.] 

1. One who gives or bestows; one who con- 
fers {iny thing gratuitously; a benefactor.-— 

% In law, one wlio grants an estate; as, a 
conditional fee raay^ revert to the donor if 
the donee has no heirs of liis body. 

Do-nothing (dd-nu'thing),n. An idle person. 
Donship (don'ship), n. [See Don.] The 
quality or rank of a gentleman ranking as a 
don\ a title given to persons entitled to be 
styled don. 

I draw the lady 

Unto my kinssnan's? here only to torture 
Your donshijii for a day or two. Beau. & /'/. 

Doasie (don'si), a. [Sct)tch.} i. Unlucky. 
Their rtW.'j* tricks, their black mistakes, 

Their failings and mischances. Burns. 

2. Eestive; unmanageable. 

Tho* ye was tricky, stee and funnie. 

Ye ne'er vfix^ dojtsi'e. Burns, 

8. Affectedly neat anti trim, implying the 
idea of self-importance. 

She was a /fww'ftf wife and clean, Ramsay, . 

Donzel t (dcni'zel), n. [It. donzello, Sp, don- 
cel, from L.L. doncellus, doynnicellus, do- 
vtiaicellua, dim. of L. dommm, a lord.] A 
young attendant; a page; a youth of good 
quality not yet Imighted. 

Hstpure to a knight-errant, dmzelxo the damsels. 

Boo (dd), n, A dove. [Scotch.] 

Dooah (dd'ab), n. See Doab. 
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Booh, Bouh (dfib), n. An Indian name for 
Cynvdon Daetylon, used a.s a fodder gras.s. 
Doodle (dd'dl), n, [Probably from same root 
as dawdle, to trifle,] A trifler; a .simple fel- 
low. 

Boodle-sack (dd'dl-sak), n. [G. diideUacJc.'} 
The Scotch bagpipe. 

Book, Bouk, r. i, or f. To thick; to bathe; 

to immerse under water. [Scotch. ] 

]Dook (diik), n. 1. A piece of wood inserted 
into a wiill for attaching finishings to. [The 
term is confined to Scotland; its English 
synonym is Plug, Kog, or Woodsn Brick.} — 
2. Tlie act of bathing; a bath.— 8. In mining, 
%fiXX\Q ViB Dip-iuoi'king. [Scotch.] 

Bool (ddl), n. [See DOLE, grief.] Grief; sor- 
row; cause of grief; misfortune. [.Scotch.] 

O' a’ the miinerous human dools, 

111 luir'Bts, dult bargiuna, cutty htooLs, . . . 

Thou bear’st the gree. Bunts. 

Boole! (dol), 11 . Dole; woe. ‘Haplesi? dooZe.V 
Spentier. 

Doolfu’ (ddl'fu), a. Doleful. [Scotch.] 

The brethren o’ the Cojmiierce-Chaunier 
M..iy mourn their loss wi' doalfii' clamour. Burns. 

Booly (ddli), n. In the East Indies, a 
bamboo chaii*, carried on men’s shoulders 
by poles, used for conveying per.son.s, espe- 
cially the sick; a pahmciuin; a litter. 
BoomOloni), n. [A. Sax. d6m,0. Sax. 0, Fris. 
d6m, Goth, doms, Icel. d&mr, the same 
word as the common suffix dom in king- 
dom, &c., and derived probably from do, 
lilce Or. thsrnw, established law, from Gr, 
root the, Skr. dhd, to place, which, indeed, 
is the ultimate root of the verb do. (See Do.) 
Tlie A. Sax, dSman, E. deem, i.s from 

1. J udgment; judicial sentence. 

From this new world 

Rctiiiug, by his own doom nHeii.'itetl. Milton. 

2. Passing of sentence; the final judgment. 

Forthwith, from <ili wimls 
The living, and forthwitlt the cited dead 
Of all past ages, to the geneml doom 
Sliall Irasten” Milton. 

3. Infliction of punishment. ‘ To me their 
doom, ho hath assigned.’ Milton. — 4. The | 
state to which one is doomed or destined. 

Ill doom 5s mine 

To v/ar against my people and tny knights. 

7'ennysim. 

5. Fate; fortune, generally evil; adverse 
issue. 

Others, more mild, . . , sing 

Their own lieroic deeds, and hapless fall 

By doom of battle. Milton. 

6. kuin; destruction. 

From the same foes, at last, both felt their doom. 

Pope. 

*7.! Discrimination; disceninient. 

In Iiiin no point of courtesy there lackt. 

He was of manners mild, of exact. 

Ptir. for Mags, 

—Crack of doom, dissolution of nature. 

What J will the line stretch out to the cracP o' doom? 

Shal’. 

—To false a doom,}- in Soots law, to protest 
against a sentence. —S yn. Sentence, judg- 
ment, condemnation, decree^ fate, destiny, 
lot, ruin, destruction. 

Doom (ddm), v.t l.t To judge; to form a 
judgment upon. ‘Him . . . thou didst not 
doom so strictly.' AHlto7i.—2. To condemn 
to any pimishinent; to consign by a decree 
or sentence; to pronounce sentence or judg- 
ment on; as, the criminal is doomed to 
chains. 

Absolves tlie just, and doojns the guilty souls. 

Bryden. 

3. To ordain as a penalty; to decree. 

H.ive I a tongue to doom my brother’s death? 

‘ S/iaA. 

4. To destine; to fix irrevocably the fate or 
direction of; as, we are doomed to suffer for 
our sins and errors. 'Doomed, to go in com- 
pany with pain.' Wordsworth.— 5. To tax 
by estimate or at discretion. [New England.] 

Doomage (dom^lj), n. In New Hampshire, 
a penalty or fine for neglect. 

Boomer (doni^^r), n. One who dooms. 

That fatal look of a common intelligence, of a com- 
mon assent, was exchanged among the doomers of 
the prisoner's life and death as the judge concluded. 

_ Lord Lyiton, 

Boomful (dfim'fpl), a. Full of destruction. 
DoomPami. See Doum Palm. 

Booms (doniz), ado. Very; absolutely; as, 
doom* bad, very bad. [Scotch.] 

Doomsday (domz'da), {Doom and day.} 

1. The day of the final judgment. 

They may serve for any theme, and never be out 
of date until doomsday. Sir T. Browne. 

2. ' A (lay of sentence or condemnation. ‘My 
hQdfsdommday.'Shalc. 

Doomsday-book, Dom 0 Sday-book(d 6 mz'- 
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da-bpk), n. A Imok compiled by order of 
William the Conqueror, ctintaining a survey 
of all the lands in England, It consists of 
two volumes, u large folio and a (piarto. 
The folio contains 3«2 double pages of vel- 
lum, ■written in a small but plain character. 
The quarto contains 450 double page.s of 
vellum, written in a large fair character. 
It "was begun in 1085, finished lOSO. A 
record, called Kxeter or Bmn Domesday- 
hook, preserved among the muumients of 
the cathedral of Exeter, and containing a 
description of the counties of Wilts, Dorset,. 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, is supposed 
to contain an exact copy, so far as it goe.s, 
of the original rolls wliicli formed tlie bases, 
of the great Domesday-book. 

Dooiiisiliail (domz'man), ?i. A judge; an 
umpire. 

Boomster, Dempster (ddnfsti;?!’, dem'stCir),. 
n. [From doom and suffix .s'i?c‘r, J Tlie name- 
formerly given in Scotland to the public 
executioner. In the case of a capital con- 
viction in the court of justiciary tlie doom 
or sentence was in use tf.i be repeated 
the public executioner in the judge’s words^ 
with the addition, ‘This I iirouounee foi" 
doom; ' hence the name. 

Boonga (ddiFga), n. A canoe made out of 
a single piece or wood, ; employed for navi- 
gating the marshes and the branches of the 
mouth of the Ganges. The doongas are used 
by a miserable population, chiefly for ob- 
taining salt, in marshy iinhealtliy tracts, 
infested with tigers. 

Boor (dor), ?i. [A. Sax. d(}ra,duru,dxLra~ii. 
word found throughout the IiKlo-European. 
family of languages. Comp. 0. Sax. dur, 
dor, Icel. dyr, Goth, daur, G. thiir, Jj. fores,. 
Gr. thura, Lith. durris, Hus. dvexj, W. dries, 
Ii*. dams, Skr. dvilra, door.] 1, An opening- 
or pa.«Bage into a house or other building, 
or into any room, apartment, or closet, by 
which persons enter. 

To the same end, men several paths may tread. 

As many doors into one temple lead, Denham. 

2, The frame of boards, orany board, plank, or 
metal plate that shuts the opening of a house 
or closes the entrance into an apartment or 
any inclosure, and usually turning on hinge.s. 

At last he came unto an iron rftjur 

That fast -was locked. Spenser. 

3, An entrance-way, and the house or apart- 
ment to which it leads; as, my room is tho: 
second door on the left. 

Mfirtiii’s office is now the second door on tlie street. 

Arhuthnot. 

4- Avenue; pas.sage; means of approach or- 
access; as, an unforgiving temper shuts the: 
door of reconciliation. 

I am the door; by me if any man enter in, he slualL 
be saved. Jolm x. 9. 

—To lie at the door, or he at the door (Jig.),. 
to be imputable or chargeable to one. 

If I have failed, tlie fault lies wholly at my door, 
jJryden, 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

The guilt of blood is at your door. Tenftysott. 

—Next door to, near to; bordering on. 

A riot unpunished is but next door to a tinmilt. 

L’ Estrange. 

—Out of door or doors, (a) out of the hobse;. 
in the open air; abroad, (h) Quite gone; no- 
more to be found; loist. 

His imaginary title of fatherhood i.s out of doors. 

Locke. 

—In doors, within the house; at home,— • 
Chalking of a door, in Scotland, a tvarning- 
to tenants of urban tenements to remove, 
by haying the principal door of the house 
chfilkecl, forty days before Whitsuntide, by a. 
town officer, acting at the desire of the pro- 
prietor, and without -^vritten authority from 
the magistrates. 

Boor-case (dor'kas), n. The frame wliich 
incloses a door, and in which it swings; a 
door-frame. 

Boor-frame (ddrifrlim), n. 1. The structure' 
in which the panels of a door are fitted, con- 
sisting of the upright pieces at the sides, 
the central upright pieces, the bottom rail,, 
the central or lock rail, and the top rail.— 

2, Same as Boo?'- wse. 

Boor^a, n. See DuRaA. 

Doormgt (doriing), n. A door ■with all its. 
appendages. 

So terrible a noiseasshakes the of houses. 

... ten miles off. Milton; ' 

Doorkeeper (dor'kep-dr), n. A porter; one 
who guards the entrance of a house or- v 
apartment. 

Boor-nail (ddrinal), n. The nail on whiciL, 
in ancient doors, the knocker struck. 

Dead as a Piers Plowman. 
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D^or-plate metal plate, 

usnally of brass, iijioii a door, beariiijj,’ the 
name 7ui(l sometimes the business of the 
resident. 

Door-stane, Dore-stane (dov'stfui), n. The 
door-stone; the threshold. [Scotch.] 

Thev durstriri’ on ony err-^nd whatsoever }^an|,r 
ovver the dore-staite. after gloaming. Sir IV. Scott, 

Boor-stead, (dor'sted), n. Entrance of or 
parts alKuit a door. 

Did nobodi’ clog up the king's door-stead more than 
I, there would be room for ail honest men. 

JVaylmrton, 

Boor-step (ddr-stepO, n. Tlie stepstone. 
Boor-stone (dor'ston), n. 'J’he stone at the 
tlirG.shoId; the stepstone. 

Boor-stop (ddr^stop), n. A piece of wood 
against which the door shuts in its frame. 
Boorway (ddr'wa), n. In arch, the passage 
of a door; the entrance-way into a room 
or house. Doorways are found to partici- 
pate in tlic characteristics of the different 
classes of architecture in which they have 
been used. In the religiou.s edifices of the 
middle ages lunch attention was bestowed 
upon the designs and adornment of the en- 
trances or doorways, particularly those in 
the west fronts of cathedrals. 
Boorway-plane (doiAva-plfm), n. In arch. 
the space between the doorway, properly 
so called, and the larger door archway 
within which it is placed: this space is fre- 
quently richly ornamented with sculpture, 
figures in niches, &c. 

Bopt (dop), vA. [.Form of dip,] To dip; to 
duck. 

Like tonny-fish they be which swiftly dive and do/>. 

jVort/i. 

Bopt (dop), n. A very low bow. 'The 
Venetian dop, this.' B. Jomon. 

Bopper (dop'er), n. [D. dooper,] A Dutch 
Baptist or Anabaptist; formerly also Doper, 

This is a a she-analmptist ! B. yonson, 

Boqiiet (dok'et), a See Docket. 

Bor, Dorr (dor), a [A. Sax. rZora, drone, 
locust. The name is probably imitative of 
the sound the insect makes. Comp, drone,] 

1. The black-1)ectle or Geotnipes stercorarins, 
belonging to the section Arcnicoho or sand- 
dwellers, of the tribe Scarabroidie. It is one 
of the most common British beetles, of a 
stout farm, less than 1 inch long, black with 
a metallic rellection, and may often be heard 
(Mming through the air towards the close 
of the summer twilight. ITsually called the 
Dor-' or Dorr-heetle, sometimes the Bor- or 
.Dorr-jbj, and provincially in England the 
Bmzard-doclc. 

What should I care what every dor doth buz 
In credulous ears. B. yo?tso}t. 

2, In Oxfordshire, &c., a name commonly 
applied to the cockchafer {Mclolontha vid- 
^am).— 3. A trick; a practical joke. Beau, S 
Fl,~To give one the dor, to make a fool of. 
Fletcher. 

Bor,t Dorrt (dor), r. t. To hoax; to humbug; 
to make a fool of ; to perplex. ‘ So easily 
dorred . . . with every sophism, ’ Hales. — 
To dor the dotterel, to humbug a simpleton. 

Here he comes, wliiatle; be this sport called dor- 
rtfig- the dott'reli B. Jonson. 

Dorado (do-ra'do), w. [Sp. dorado, gilt, from 
dorar, to gild,] 1 . A southern constellation, 
containing six stars, called also Xiphias; not 
visible in our latitude.— 2. A large fish of 
the genus Gorypluena, resembling the dol- 
phin of the ancients. See COEYPHiENA. 
Boreas Society (clorikas so-sfe-ti), n. [From 
Dorcas, mentioned in Acts ix.] An asso- 
ciation generally compo.sed of ladies for sup- 
plying clothes to the poor. Frequently the 
members of the society meet at stated times 
and work in common. Partial payment is 
generally required from all recipients ex- 
cept the very poor. 

Boree, Dory (doTe, do'ri), n. A popular 



Doree {2iens Falter), 


name of the acanthopterygious fish Zeus 
Faher, the type of the family Zeideo. It is 


occasiomiUy fouml in tlie seas of Groat Bri- 
tain, and is esteemed very delicate eating. 
It seldom exceeds 18 inches in length. It 
i.s also caUc<l John-Donj, a cornxj)tion of 
French ./rtunc{/o 7 V-%, Lc. gulden-yellow. Two 
other lislies are erroneously called by the 
same name at some parts of the coast. 
Dorema (tlo-rc'ma), n. [Gr, , a gift, referring 
to its ixroduct, gum ammoniac.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Umlielliferie. D. ammo- 
niacurn, a Persian species, yields the am- 
moniacum of coTimierce, a milky juice that 
exudes from jmnctiires on the .stem and 
dries in little ‘tears.' 

Dor-hawk (dorihiUc), n. A name sometimes 
given to th,e common goat-suckei-, Capri- 
•niulgus europaiu,s, otherwise culled the 
Fight-jar or Fern-owl 
Dorian (do'ri-an), a. Pertaining to Doris in 
Greece, or its inhabitants. —Dorian or Doric 
mode or 7nood, in music, the oldest of the 
authentic modes or keys of the Greeks. Its 
character is severe, tempered with gravity 
and joy, and is adapted both to religious 
services and to war. Many of the most cha- 
racteristic Gaelic airs are written in the 
Dorian mode. 

In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders. Milton. 

Dorian (doTi-an), 7i. An inhabitant of Doris 
in Greece. 

Doric (dor'ik), a. Pertaining to Doris or 
the Dorians in 
Greece, avIio 
dwelt near Par- 
nassus. — Doric 
07'der, in arch. 
the oldest, 
strongest, and 
simplest of the 
three orders of 
Grecian archi- 
tecture, and the 
second of the 
Eonian, coming 
betw'een the 
Tuscan and the 
Tonic. The dis- 
tinguishing cha- 
racteristic of 
the Doric order 
is the want of a 
base; the ffut- 
ings are few, 
large, and not 
deep; the capi- 
tal has no as- 
tragal, but only 
one or more fil- 
lets, which se- 
parate the flut- 
iugs from the 
torus. —The Do- 
7dc dialect See 
Doeic, n.— The Doric mode, in 7nusic, see 
Dorian. 

Doric (dorik), n. The language of the Do- 
rians; a Greek dialect characterized by its 
broadness and hardness; hence, applied to 
any dialect with similar characteristics, 
especially to the Scottish. 

Doricism, Dorism (dor'is-izm, dor'izm), n. 
A phrase of the Doric dialect. 

Doridae (do'ri-de), 'pl- The sea-lemons, a 
family of naked-gilled marine gasteropod 
molluscs, some of which occur more than 
3 inches in length. 

Dorippe (do-rip'pi), n. A genus of brachyu- 
rous decapod crustaceans, belonging. to the 
subdivision in wliich the mouth is triangu- 
lar. Dorippe has the feet of the fourth and 
fifth pairs shortened, elevated on the back 
and not temrinated with paddles, and the 
eyes supported upon simple peduncles. 
Doris (doTis), 71, 1. A small planet or as- 
teroid between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, discovered by Goldschmidt in 1857. 

2. The typical genus of the Doridoe, 

Dorking (dork'ing), ?i. A species of barn- 
door fowl, distinguished by having five claws 
on each foot, so named 

because bred largely at 
Doidcmg in Surrey. 

Dormancy (doriman-si), 

71. Quiescence. 

Dormant (dor'mant), «■. 

[Fx*. from donnir, ,L. dor- 
mw, to sleep.] 1 . Sleep- 
ing ; hence, at rest ; not 
Tn action; as, dormaa^ 
passions. 'Bormaxif sea.’^ 

G, Fletche7\~2. In her. in. 
a sleeping posture; as, the lion dorinant— 

3. Keglected; not used; not asserted or in- 


sisted on; as, a dormant title: dormant pri- 
vilege.s, 

It is hy \yU\^ dormant Ji long time or being . . . 
vtjry rarely e.xerci5Jed, that arbitrary power ‘Steals 
upon a peiiiJle, Bur he. 

4. Concealed; not divulged; jirivate. [Eare.] 
—Dormmit paitner, in coni, one whose name 
does not apitear in the title of the firm; a 
partner who takes no share in the active 
business of a company or partnership, hut is 
entitled to a share of the profits, and sub- 
ject to a share in losses; called also Sleep- 
hnj Partner. — Dornia7i.t state of animals, 
a term sometime.s applied to the hiberna- 
tion of animals, or that state in whicli they 
remain torpid for a period in winter. — Dor- 
’mant ivindow, the window of a sleeping 
apartment; a dormer-window (which see). 

Dormant (dor'munt), 7i. l. A beam; a sleeper. 
2. In cookery, a dish which remains from the 
beginning to the end of a repast, such as 
cold pies, liams, potted meats, placed down 
the middle of a table at large entertain- 
ments; a centre piece which is not removed, 

Dormar (dor'mSr), a. A beam; a sleeper. 
Dormer-window, Dormer (dor'm 6 r-win- 
do, dor'mer), n. [tit. the window of a sleep-, 



ing apartment. SeeDoiaiANT.a.] Awindmy 
standing vertically on a sloping roof of a 
dwelling-house, and so named because such 
windows are found cliiefiy in attic bed- 
rooms. 

Dormitive (dorimit-iv), n. [L. donnio, to 
sleep.] A medicine to promote sleep; an 
opiate; a soporific. 

Dormitive (dorimit-iv), a. Causing or tend- 
ing to cause sleep; as, the darinitive pro- 
perties of opium. 

Dormitory (dor'mi-to-ri), 7i. [t. dormito- 
7dimi, a sleeping-room, from dmmiio, to 
sleep.] 1 . A place, building, or room to 
sleep in; specifically, a gallery in convents 
divided into several ceUs where the monks, 
or nuns sleep.— 2. t A burial-place. 

He . . , . seeth into all the graves and tombs^ 
searcheth all the repositories and dormitories in ther 
earth, knoweth what dust belongeth to eacli body, 
what body to each soul; Pearson. 

Dormouse (dor'mous), n. pi. Dormice (dori- 
mis). [Probably from Fr. dormeuse, a sleeper 
(fern.), as it is called in Languedoc radour- 
merre, dourmeire being - sleeper, and hi 



Common Dormouse {Mj/oxus at/ellanarites), 


Suffolk ‘ sleeper;* or it maybe from the pro- 
vincial dorm., to sleep, and 7nouse„ mean- 
ing lit. the sleeping-mouse. The origin, in 
both cases would be the Fr. dormir, to 
sleep, Lat, dormire, to sleep.] The popular 
name of the several species of Myoxus, a 
genus of Mammalia of the order Eodentia. 
The common dormouse is the JIf. (Muscar- 
dinus) avellanarius, which attains the size 
of the common mouse; the fat dormouse 
is the M. glis, a native of France and the 
south of fc’ope; the garden-dormouse is 
the Af. {Ehomys) niiela, a native of tlie tem- 
perate parts of Europe and Asia. The dor- 
mice pass the winter in a lethargic or torpid 


ch. cAain; 6 h, Sc. loc^.; g, < 70 ; j,^’ob; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sm^/; TH.TAen; th, tAiii; w, laig, wh, laAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Lion dormant. 
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Rtiito, only oceasionjiUy wakiugv «n«I apiJly- 
iiig to tlieir stock of provisioiw Iioardecl up 
for that season. , 

Bom <<Ior]i). ?i. I Carni*- ^ 

tfioru, imA dnrniiseh, Hticklohaek.] A nsh; 
tlie tlu>riiJ>ack. . . 

Borntck, Dornia (dm-'nik), a. A species of 
dunretl linen of stout fabric ^vhich derives 
its name from .Dorniok, the Fleini.sh nanio 
for Tourniiy in .Flanders, where it was llrst 
manufactured for table-elotlis. It is the 
most simple in pattern of all varieties of 
tlie diaper or damask style. Also a coarse 
sort of damask used for carpets, hangings, 
&c. Written also Damnx, Diiriiix, Darnick, 
Domek, Dorn nek, Dornoch, 

Doront fdo'ron), n. £Gr, domt, a gift.] 1. A 
gift; a present — 2, A haiidbreadth ; a mea- 
sure of .1 inches. 

Dori3 (dorp), n. [B, cand L.G. dorp, a \vord 
eorrespondiug to the A, Sax. thotp, G, dorf. 
See TiioupB.] A small village. ‘A mean 
h.sliiug tfo/'p.’ llotvell. 

DoiT, h. See Don. 

Dorr f (dor), r.t To deafen with noise; to 
cheat. See Doe. 

Dorr-heetle, Dor-heetle (dorihe-tl), n. See 
Doe. 

Dotrerf (dor'er), n: A drone. ‘ Gentlemen 
content to live idle themselves like 
■ More, ■ 

Dorr-fly, Dor-fly (doriili), n. See Don, n, 
Dorr-hayrk (<.Ior'h^k), n. The goatsucker 
(Caprimnlyjis eiiropcmis). See CAiUUJltJL- 
(HI)iE. 

Dorsal (dorisal), cc. [From L. dtmum, the 
back.] Of or pertaining to the back; as, the 
dorml fin of a fish; dorsal awn of a seed; 
dorsal veins; dorsalnoTvo^, &e.^~Donal ver- 
tebreo, the vertelirre situated between the 
cervical and Imnbai* rertel)rie.-~Dw'm/ ves- 
sel of insects, a long blood-vessel or hehrt 
lying along the back of the insect, througli 
which the nutritive fluid circulates. 

Dorse (dors), n, A variety of the cod-fish. 
Dorset (dors), n. [O.Fr. tiov.s, dorselet; Norm, 
dorsal; L.L. do?'sale, tapestry, from L. do>'- 
the back, so called because it hung at 
the back of priests officiating at the altar, or 
tlio seats in a hall. See Dos el, definition.] 

1. A clotli of state hanging full over, and 
falling low behind, a sovereign prince’s clmir 
of state; a dosel; a canopy. 

A iforsc and redorse of crytusyn velvet with flo\ver.s 
of gold, in length t wo yards tliree quarters. Robinson, 

2. [Immediately from Tj. dors-wm.] The back 
of a bottk. ‘Books, all richly bound, with 
gUtitees.’ Wood. 

Dorsel(dor’sel),?i:. [See Dorse.] l. A pannier 
for a beast of burden. See Dorser.— - 2. A 
kind of woollen stulT.— 3. A rich canopy or 
curtain at the back of a throne or chair of 
state. See Dorse, Dosel. 

Dorser,t Dessert (dors'6r, dos'er), n, [Prom 
L.h. dosser urn or doncrum, from L. dor- 
sum, the back; Pr. dossier, a bundle.] A 
pannier or l)a.sket, 


By this some farmer’s dairymaid I may meet her. 
Riding from market one d.ay ’tw-ixt her dorsers. 

Beau. & FI. 

Borsibraxichiata ( dor - si - brang ' ki-fi "ta), 
n.'pl, [See below.] Cuvier’s appellation for 
the second order of aniielidans, now called 
Polychaota, wliich have their branchiaj dis- 
txiimted along the back. 

DorsihrancMate (dor-si-brang'ki-at), a. [L. 
dormm, dorsi, the back, and bmmhim, gills.] 
Having the branchial distributed along the 
back, as certain aimelidans and mollu.sc.s. 
Dorsiferous. Dorsiparous (dor-sif'er-us, 
dor-sip'ar-us), a, [L. dorszmi, the back, and 
fero, or pario, to bear.] In hot. bearing or 
producing spore.s on the back of the fronds; 
an epitliet given to certain groups of ferns. 
Dor si-spinal (dor-si-apin'al), u. Of or per- 
taining to the liack and the spine.— Dor^^u'- 
spinal vein, in amt. of a set of veins 
forming a net-work round the spinous, traus- 
ver.se, and articular processes and arches of 
•the vertebi’c’e. 

Dorso - cervical (dor-so-s§r-vFkal), a, 01 or 
pertaining to the back of the neck; as, the 
domj-ccriu'caZ region. 

Dorstenia (dor-ste'ni-a), n. [After T. Derr- 
stem, a German botanist.] A genus of plants, 
nat, order Urticacem, found in tropical 
America. They have their naked flowers 
buried in a fiat, fleshy, somewhat concave 
receptacle. D. Contmjensa and other spe- 
cies have a stimulant and tonic rhizome, 
which is used medicinally under tlie name 
-Of conb'aycrM root (which see). 

Dorsum (dorisum), n. [I.] i. The ridge of 
a hill, ‘A similar ridge, which . , » sud- 


denly rises into a massy dorsum " T. War- 
ton, —2. In nnat the back. -—3. In conch. 
the upper surface of the body of the shell, 
the aperture being dowiiwrirds. 

Dortour, t Dorture,t n. [h'r. dortoir, a dor- 
mitory, from L. dormitorimn.Ji A dormi- 
tory. Written also Dorter. 

The Mcmckea lie ch.ised iicre and there, 
And them pur.su'd into their doytmrs sad. Spenser. 

Dorts (dorts), n. pi A sulky or sullen mood 
or Imiiioiir; sulks; as, he is in the dorts. 
[Scotch.] 

Dorty (dor'ti), a. [Comp. G. trotzig, stub- 
born, siilkj'.] [Scotch.] 1. Pettish; prone to 
siilienne.ss; saucy. ‘Dorty .Tenny’s pride.’ 
Allan Ramsay.— -% Applied to plants, deli- 
cate; ill to cultivate. 

Dory (do'ri), n. See Doree. 

Dory (do'ri), n. A canoe or small boat. 
Marryatt. 

Doryphora (dd-rifo-ra), n. [Gr. dory, a 
stem, and pherd, to bear.] The name for- 
merly given to the genus of C'oleoptera which 
includes the Colorado beetle. See Golorabo 
BEJ3TLE. 

Dose (dds), ii. [Fr. , from Gr, dosis, a giving, 
from diddnii, to give.] 1. Tlie quantity of 
medicine given or proscribed to be taken at 
one time. 

I am for curing tlie world by gentle .ilteratives. 
not by violent doses. IF. Irving. 

2, Anything given to be swallowed; specifi- 
cally, anything nauseous that one is obliged 
to take, or tliat is offered to one to be taken. 

As fulsome .i dose as you shall give him he slmll 
readily take it down. South. 

3, As much as a man can take; a quantity 
in general. 

■\V'’e ]nty or laugh at those fatuous extrav^agants, 
while yet ourselves have a considerable dose of what 
makes them so. Granville. 

4, What it falls to one’s lot to receive. 

Married his punctual dose of wives, 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. Hudibras. 

Dose (dos), v.t. pret. & pp. dosed; ppr, 
dosing. [Fr. doser. See the noun.] 1, To 
proportion a medicine properly to the pa- 
tient or disease; to form into suitalile doses. 

I 2. To give doses to ; to give medicine or 
I physic to. ‘A bold, self-opinion ed physi- 
cian, wiio shall dose, and bleed, and kill 
: him sec'tmdnm* artem." South.— S. To give 
anytlxing nauseous to. 

Dosem,t n. [Fr,] A dozen. Chaucer. 
Dosel, Doser (dos^el, dos'er), n. [See Dorse.] 
1. Hangiug.s of tapestry or carpet-xvork, 
sometimes richly embroidei'ed with silks, 
and gold and silver, placed round the walls 
of a hall, or at the east end, and sometimes 
the sides, of the chancel of a church.— 2. A 
hanging ox* screen of x’ich stuff' at the back 
of the dais or seat of state. See Dais, 3. 

There were dosers on the dels. Warton. 

Dosithean (do-si'the-an), n. One of an an- 
cient sect among the Samaritams, so called 
from their foundex* DositJmis, who was a 
contemporary and associate of Simon Magus, 
and lived in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. They rejected tiie authority of 
the prophets, believed in the divine inspi- 
I'ation of their founder, and had many 
superstitious practices. 

Dosology (do-soFo-ji), n. [Gr. dosis, n dose, 
and %os, discourse,] A treatise on doses 
of medicine. 

Doss (dos), v.t. 1. To attack with the 
horns; to toss. [Local.]— 2. To pay; as, to 
fZoss down money. [.Scotch.] 

Dosser, n. See Doesbr. 

Dossil (dos'sil), n. [O.'E. dosil, doselle, fi’om 
O.Fr. dosil, dousil, a spigot, L.L. ducioiilm, 
from duco.] In sugg. a pledget or por- 
tion of lint made into a cyimdric form, or 
the shape of a date. 

Dost (dust), the second person singular of 
do (which see). 

Dot (dot), n, [A. Sax. dott, a point, a spot, 
whence dyttan, to close up, the primary 
meaning being a small lump which stops any 
opening; a clot. Cog. L.G. diitte, a plug, a 
stopper. ] i. A small point or spot niade 
with a fjen or other pointed instrument; a 
speck, used in mai’king a writing or other 
thing; a spot; specifically, in a point 
or speck placed after a note or rest, in oixler 
to make such note or rest half 'as long again. 
In modern music a double dot is often used, 
in which case the second is equal to half 
of the fii*st. 

Long stood Sir Bed! vere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn. : 

Tennyson. I 


2. A i)atch of plaster put on to regulate the 
floating rule in making screeds and bays. 
Dot (dot), v.t. iiret. A: pp. dotted; ppr. dot- 
ting. 1. To mark with dots.— 2. To xnark 
or diversify xvith small detached objects 
resembling dots ; as, a landscape dotted 
with cottages or clumps of trees. 

the field.s of corn and vine, 

Lilce ghosts, the huge giiari’d olives slune. 

Matt. Arnold. 

Dot (dot), v.i. To make dots or spots. 

Dot (dot), 11 . [Fr. dot; L. dos, dotis, dowry, 
fi’om do, dare, to give.] The fortune or 
dowry a woman brings her husliand ixu her 
maiTiage. [United States, Louisiana.] 
Dotage (dot'aj), a. [Fronmfote.] 1. Feeble- 
ness or imbecility of understanding or mind, 
ixarticularly in old age; cliildishness of old 
age; senility; as, a venerable man now in 
his dotage. ‘ ‘J'he infancy and the dotage of 
Gi’eek literature.' Macaulay. 

From Marlborough’s eyes the sti’eams ot dotage flow, 
And Swift e.xpires, a driveller and a show, yohnsan, 
2. Weak and foolish affection; excessive 
fondness. ‘Voluntary dotape of some mis- 
tress.’ Shall. 

Dotal (dot'al), a. [Fr. , fi’om L. dotalis, from 
dos, dower.] Pertaining to dower or a 
woman’s imuriage portion; constituting 
doxver, or comprised in it. 

Shall I, of one poor town possest, 

My people thin, niy %vretched country waste. 

Garth. 

Dotantt (dot'ant), n. A dotai’d. ‘A decayed 
dotant.' Shale. 

Dotard (doFerd), n. [From done, and affix 
ard (wbich see).] 1. A man whose intellect 
is impaired by age; one in his second child- 
hood. 

The sickly dotard wants a wife. Prior. 

2. A doting fellow; one foolislily fond. 
Dotardly (dot'6rd-li), a. Like a dotard; 
weak. 

Dotation (db-t{V.shon), [L.L. dotatio, 
from L. doto, dotatmn, to endow, to por- 
tion, fi’oin dos, dotis, a dowry.] 1, The act 
of endowing or bestowing a marriage por- 
tion on a \voinan.~^2. Endowment; estab- 
lishment of fund.s for the .support of an 
hospital or other eleemosynary corporation. 
Dote (dot), v.i. pret. & pp. doted; ppr. dot- 
ing. [The same word as O.D. doten, to dote. 
From same root comes Fr. radotcr, to rave. 
Probably akin to D. dut, a nap, dutten, to 
take a nap, doddeng, sleepy, stupified, and 
to W. dotiaio, to become confused. Written 
also Doat] 1. To be delirious; to have tlie 
intellect impaired by age, so that the mind 
wanders or wavers; to be silly. 

Time has made you date, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagined in your lonely cell. Dryden. 

2. To be excessively in love; to love to excess 
or extravagance: usually with on or v.pwn. 

What dust we dote on, when 'tis man we love. Pope. 
Aholah . . . doted on her lovers, on the A.ssyrians, 
E2ek. x.Niii. 5. 

Dotet (dot), n. [L, dos, dotis, a dowry.] 
1. A maiTiage portion; a dowry.— 2. pi Na- 
tural gifts or endowments. D. Jonson. 
Doted t (doted), a. 1. Stupid; foolish. 


Whose seiicelesse spcach, and doted ignorance. 

Spe7iser. 

2, Decayed. 


Such an old oak, though now it be doted, will not 
be struck down at one blow'. Bp. Ho7uson, 


Doter (dot'er), n. 1; One who dotes; a man 
wdiose understanding is enfeebled by age; 
a dotard. — 2, One who is excessively fond 
or weakly in love. 

Doth (duth), the iXTeguIar third person sin- 
gular of do (which see ’. 

Dotingly (dot'iiig-li), adv. In a doting man- 
ner; foolishly; in a manner characterized 
by excessive fondness, 

Dotish (doPish), a. Childishly fond; 'weak; 
stupid. 

Dotkin, n. See Dodkin. 

Dottard (doPterd), n. [From dote, in old 
sense of to decay.] A decayed tree. 

Dotted (doPed), pp. Mai’ked with small 
dots or punctux'es.— Doited note, in music, 
a note followed by a dot to indicate an in- 
crease of length equal to one half of its 
simple value ; thus a dotted semibreve is 
equal to three minims, and a dotted minim 
to three crotchets. —Doited rest, a rest leng- 
thenetl by a dot, in the same manner ns a 
dotted note. 

Dotterel, Dottrel (doPt6r-el, doPtrel), n. 
[From dote, from the bird’s sxipposed stu- 
pidity.] l. ChcbradHus morineMus, a gral- 
latorial bird about 10 inches long, a species 
of plovei’, breeding in the higlxest latitudes 
of Asia and Eiu’ope, xind rnigi’ating to the 


Fate, fur, fat, full; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, So. abime; y, Sc. iey. 



DOUANIER 


HhortJH of tile Mediterranean, It appears 
on our moors and nioimtains in its north- 
ward mii^ration in spring, and in its south- 
ward in autuinn. Conrmg from regions little 
frequented by man it has no fear of him, 
ami allows itself to he easily taken; hence 
its name. It was popularly beliered to 
imitate the actions of any one near it, and 
to he taken by reason of this peuuliarity. 
Its flesh is much esteemed. 

In catching of doitereis we see how tlie foolish bird 
playeth tlie ape in gestures. Bacon. 

2. A booby; a dupe; a gull. 'Devout dottrels 
and worldly-wise people.’ Bale. 
Doiiamer.BouaaeerCdwaii-ya.do-a-neiO/a. 
[Fr.] An officer of the customs. 

Douay Bible (dOTi bf bl), n. [From Douciy, 
a town in France.] An English translation 
of the Scriptures sanctioned by the Eoinan 
Catholic Church, of which the I^ew Testa- 
ment was first printed at Bheims in 1582, 
and the Old Testament at .Douay in 16*09-10. 
Doub, n. See Boob. 

Double (du'bl), a. [Fr. double, from L, du- 
pliis, double — duo, two, and term, -plus, 
from root of pleo, to fill. See Fjli-.] 1. In 
pairs; representing two in a set together; 
coupled; composed of two mutual equiva- 
lents or corre.sponding parts; twofold; as, a 
double leaf; u double cliiii. 

Darkness and tempest make Oi douNe night. 

Dryden. 

The swan, on still St. Mary’.s lake, 

Float double, swan and shadow. IVordsworlh. 

2. Twice as much ; multiplied liy two; con- 
taining the same quantity or length re- 
peated. 

Take ifoa/W^ money in yonr hand. Gen. xUii, 12. 

a. double portion of thy spirit be upon me. 

2 Ki. ii. 9. 

2. Deceitful; acting two parts, one oiienly, 
the other in secret. 

And with a doable heart do thej'’ speak, Ps. xii. 2. 

4. In hot. having two or more row's of petals 
formed by ciilth'ation from stamens and 
cariiels,— Dou?>!!e distress, in Scots law, the 
name given to those arrestments -vvliich are 
used by two or more creditors in order to 
attach the funds of their debtor in the hands 
of a third party. 

Double (du'bl), udy. Twice. 

I was their age. Stui/i. 

[Double is much used in composition to ; 
denote two w'ays, or twice the number or I 
quantity.] 

Double (dii'bl), y.f. pret. & i^p, doubled; ppr. 
doubling. [See the adjective.] 1, To lay one 
part of anything over the other; to fold one 
part upon another part of; as, to double the 
loaf of a book; to double down a corner.— 

2. To increase or extend by adding an equal 
sum, value, quantity, or length; as, to double 
a sum of money; to double the amount; to 
double the quantity or size of a thing; to 
do u 6Z(3 the length. 

Thou . . . shalt double the sixth curtain in the 
fore-front of the tabernacle. Ex. xxvi. 9. 

3. To he the double of; to contain twice the 
sum, quantity, or length of, or t^vice as 
much as; as, tlie enemy doiiMes our army in 
numbers.— 4. To repeat; to add; as, to double 
blow on blow. 

Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan. Milton. 

5, To pass round or by; to march or sail 
round, so as to proceed along both sides of. 

Sailing along the coast he doubled the promontory 
of Carthage. Knolles. 

C. Uilit. to unite two ranks or flies in one.— 
To double and tioist, to add one thread to an- 
other and twist them together.— To double 
upon {miiit.), to inclose between two fires. 
Double (du^bl), v.i. 1 , To increase to twice 
the sum, number, value, quantity, or length; 
to increase or grow to twice as much. 

'Tis observed in particular nations, that within the 
space of three hundred years, nofwithstanding all 
casualties, the number of men T. Burnet. 

2. To enlarge a Avager to twice the sum laid. 

I am resolved to doitble till I win. Dryden. 

3. To turn back or wind in running. 

Doubting turning like a hunted hare, Dryden. 

4. To play tricks ; to use sleights. 

What penalty and danger you accrue, 

If you be found to double. y. Webster. 

5. In printing, to set up the same Avord 
or words unintentionally a second time.—- 

6. 3filit to march at tlie double. See the 
noun. — To double upon (milit.), to inclose 
between two fires, as an enemy's fleet. 

Double (dll'!)!), n. 1, Twice as much; twice 
the number, sum, value, quantity, or length. 


ch, cAain; dh, Sc. loc/t; g, go; j, job; 
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If the thief be found, let him pay 

Ex. xxii. 7. 

In all the four great years of mortality, ... I do 
not find that any week the plague increased to the 
double of the preceding week above five times. 

Gmunt. 

2. A turn in running to escape pursuers.— 

3. A trick; a shift; uii artifice to deceive.— 
4.1 Strong beer; beer professing to be double 
the ordinary strength. ‘A pot of good 
double,’ Shale. — 5. Something precisely 
equal or like; a counterpart; a counterfeit; 
a duplicate; a copy; a person’s apparition or 
likeness appearing to himself and admon- 
ishing him of his approaching deatli; a 
Avraith; as, his or Iier double; the double of 
a legal instrument. 

My charming friend . . . has, I am almost sure, a 
double, who preaches his afterrioaa sermons for Jiim. 

A Uantic Month ly. 

6. A fold or plait; a doubling. ‘Dolled up 
in sevenfold double.’ Marston.~-7. Milit 
the quickest step in marching next to the 
rim. In the double the soldier malve.s 165 
steps, each 33 inches long, in the minute. 
In cases of urgency the steps may be in- 
creased np to ISO per minute. Contracted 
ioT douhle-quick.—H. Ecclcs. a feast in which 
the antiphon Is doubled, that is, said twice, 
before and after the psalms, instead of only 
lialf being said, as in simple feasts. —O. A 
roofing slate of the smallest size, measuring 
about 1 foot by 6 indies.— 10. In printing, 
several M'ords, lines, or sentences set tAviee. 
Double-acting' (dii'bl-akt-ing), p. and a. In 
mech. acting, or applying poAver in two 
directions; producing a double result.— 
Double-acting indined plane, in rail, dtc. an 
inclined plane worked by the gravity of the 
load conveyed, the loaded Avaggons Avhieh 
descend being made to pull up the empty 
ones by means of a rope passing round a 
pulley or drum at the top of tlie plane,— 
Double-act ing pump, a pump Avliich throAvs 
Avater at both the up and the clown stroke. 
Double-bank (du'bl-bank), v.t. To have an 
oar pulled by tAA'o men. 

Double-banked, Double-benclied (dWbl- 
bangkt, diFbl-bensht), a. Naut having two 
opposite oars managed by rov'ers 011 the 
same bench, or haAdrig tAvo men to the same 
oar: said of a boat. 

Double-bar (duffil-bar), n. In fmisic, tAVo 
bans placed together at the conclusion of 
an air or strain. If tAvo dots are added to 
it, the strain on that side should be repeated. 
Double-barrelled (duffil-ba-rel), a. 1. HaA'- 
ing tAVO barrels, as a gun,— 2. Fig. applied 
to anything that effects a double purpose 
or produces a double result. 

This was a double-barrelled coinpliiiient. It im- 
plied that Mrs. W eller was a most agreeable female, 
and also that Mr. Stiggins had a clerical appearance, 
Dichens. 

Double-bass, Double-base (du'bi-bas, 
du'bl-b?ls), 7 %. The largest musical instru- 
ment of the viol kind. In England, France, 
and Italy the double-base has often only 
three strings, Avhich are tuned in fourths. 
Its compass is from the loAver A of the bass 
clef to tenor F. In Germany a fourtli string 
is used, and gives it a range of three notes 
loAver, 

Double-biting (du'bl-bit-ing), a. Biting or 
cutting on either side; as, a doubU-biiing 
axe. 

Double-breasted (du'bl-brest-ed), a. Ap- 
plied to a waistcoat or coat either side of 
Avhich may be made to lap over the other 
and button. 

He wore a pair of plaid trousers, and a large rough 
double-breasted wahtcoat. Diettens. 

Double-charge (dund-charj), u t. To charge 
or intrust with a double portion, ‘ I will 
douUe-duvrge thee with dignities.’ Shak. 
Double-crown (du^bl-kroun), n. An Eng- 
lish gold coin of the reign of James I., of 
the value of 10s., after Avards raised to 11s. 
Double-dealer (diFbl-del-er), 71 . One who 
acts tAvo different parts in the same busi- 
ness or at the same time; a deceitful, trick- 
ish person ; one Avhp says one thing and 
thinks or intends anothei' ; one guilty of 
duplicity. 

Double-dealing (du'bl-clel-ing), n. Artifice ; 
duplicity; deceitful practice; the profession 
of one thing and the practice of another. 
Double-dealing (du'bl-del-ing), a. Given 
to dui>licity; deceitful. 

There were parson.s at Oxford as double-dealing 
and dangerous as any priests out of Rome. . 

7 'hackeray. 

Donble-dye (du'bl-di), u.t. To dye tAvice 
over. 

Double-dyed (duffil-did),p. and a. 1 . TAvice 


£ 1 , Fr. to?t; ng, sing; a’H, f/ien; tli, fMn; 
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dyed— 2. 3’hor6ugh; complete; utter; atro- 
cious; an, a villain. 

Double-eagle (diFbl-e-gl), n. 1 . A. gold coin 
of the United States, Avorth $20.-2, The 
representation of an eagle Avdth tAvo heads, 
m in the national arms of Eiissia. 
Double-edged (du'bl-ejd), u. 1 . Havingtwo 
edges. 

‘A'Qur Delphic sword,' the panther then replied, 

‘ I.S double-edged, and cuts on either side.’ 

Dryden. 

% Fig. applied to an argument Avhich maK-es 
both for and against tlie person employing; 
or to any statement having a double meaii- 
ing. 

Double - elephant (dn'l d-ebe-fant), A 

large size of Avriting, draAving, and printing 
paper, 40 inches by" 26|. 

Double - entendre ( dci - bl - ah - tan - dr), n. 
[Sji urious Fr. form. ] A plirasc Avitli a double 
meaning, one of AvIiich is often somewhat 
obscure or indelicate. 

Double-entry (duTd-en-tri), ?i. A mode of 
book-keeping in Avlnch tv’o entries are made 
of every transaction, one on tlie Dr. side nf 
one account, and the other on the Or. side 
of another account, in order that the one 
may check the other. Sec Book-keeping 
Double-eyed (du'bl-id), a. Watching in all 
directions; keenly watchful; having keen 
sight. 

Prevelie he (the kidl peeped out through a chinck. 
Yet not .so prevelie but the Foxe him sp3a‘d; 

For deceitfuil meaning i.s double-eyed. Spenser. 

Double-face (du'bl-fas), n. Duplicity; the 
acting of different parts in the same trans- 
action. 

Double-faced (du'bl-ffist), «. Deceitful; 
hypocritical; showing tAvo faces, ‘ Fmne if 
not double-faced is double-mouthed,’ 
Double-first (du'bl-f6rst), 71. In universities, 
a familiar designation for («.) one Avho after 
a final or honwirs examination in two dif- 
ferent subjects gains a place in the first cl usss 
in each of the subjects, (ft) A luiiveisity 
degree taken Avith first-class honours m 
two subjects; as, he took a double-first at 
Oxford. 

Double-floor (duOd-flor), n. A floor con- 
structed with I'linding and bridging joists. 
Double-flower (diflbl-flou-er), ?i. A lloAver, 
Avhose organs of reproduction are pm'tly or 
: wholly converted into petals, so that there 
are more roAvs of iietals tlian the normal 
number. 

Double-flowered (duflil-ilou-erd), a. Hav- 
ing double floAvers, as a plant 
Double-gear (du'bl-ger),, 71. Iw 7nach. the 
gearing attached to the hefulstock of a lathe 
to vary its speed. 

Double-gild (duffil-gild), v.t To gild Avith 
double-coatings of gold. 

Double-glo'ster (du'bi-gios-t6r), n. A rich 
kind of cheese, made in Gloucestershire from 
new milk. 

Double-handed (du'bl-Iiand-ed), a. Having 
tAvo luinds; deceitful. 

Double-headed (dn'bl-hed-cd), a. Having 
two heads. 

Double-hearfced (duTil-hUrt-ed), a. Having 
a false heart; deceitful; treacherous. 
Double-hung (du'bl-hung), a. In arch, a 
term applied to the tAvo sashes of a avIiuIoav' 
movable, the one upAvards and the other 
doAvnAvards, by means of pulleys and AA'eights. 
Double-letters (du'bl-let-erz), 71. 2)1 In 
p)7d7ititig, types such as /, i, and Avhich 
Adieu used in combination are apt to be 
broken, and are therefore cast in one piece, 
or logotype, as f, fii, jl, &c. The diphthongs 
(B and ce are also cast as double-letters. 
Double-lock (dii'bi-lok), 0 . t llo lock Avith 
tAvo bolts; to fasten with double security. 
Double-manned (duUd-mand), a. Fur- 
nished Avith twice the comiilement of men, 
or with tAvo men instead of one. 
Double-meaning (du'bl-men-ing), a. Hav- 
ing two meanings; conveying tAvo meaniug.s; 
deceitful. ‘ A double -ineaiiing prophesier. ’ 
Shak. 

Double-minded (du'bl-nnnd-ed), a. Having 
different minds at different times; niisettiod; 
wavering; unstable; undetermined. 

A double-minded nian is unstable in all his way.s. 

Jam. i. y. 

Donble-natured (du'bl-na-tard), a, HaAung 
a twofold nature. * 

Two kinds of life liatlj double-natured mm\, 

And two of death. You fig. 

Doubleness (dffibl-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being doubled. 'The doubleness of the 
benefit.’ Shak.—% Duplicity. ‘ Friends full 
of douUeness.' Chaucer. 

Double-octave (du'bl-ok-tav), ?i. In music, 
an interval composed of tAvo octaves or fif- 


w, wig; Avh, w7ag; zh, a^ui'e.— See Key. 
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ti-L'n rintcs in fliutouic :i 

teenth. , , , 

Double-plea (ilu'bl-ple), n. In upb^a 

m which the aeiViniunt ateos tAVodittcmit 
ijuitleivsin bar of the action. 

Double-quarrel (dii'bl-kwu-rel), n Eceles, 

' a eoinplaint of the clerk to the archbishop 
a.sraiiiHt an inferior onliiuiry, for delay of 

Doubie-quiclc (dirbl-kwik), n. MfUt. the 
tphekest step next to the run, consisling of 
!(;:> Btens in the minute, See DouiJLE, a. 
Double-quiClC(dnlti.kwik), ci 1. Performed 
in the time of the double-quick ; pertaining 
to (>r in conformity with the rtouble-iiuick; 
iiB, dotrhle-fjuwlr Mtep.~-2. Very (inick or 
rapid; as, he disappeared in dmtble-qnick 
time. 

Double-quick: (diPld-kwik), adv. Milit in 
douVile-tjuiek step; as, we were marching 
dovlde-quick. 

Double-quick (diPbl-kwik), v.i. Milit. to 
march in (iouble-(j[uick stei). 

Double-quick (duTil-kwik), v.t Milit. to 
c<ause to march in double-quick step; as, I 
(ImMe-quieked tlieui. 

Doubler (du'bliSr), ?i. One who or that 
which doubles; particularly, auinstnmient 
for augmenting a very small quantity of 
electricity, so as to render it manifest by 
sjcirks or the electrometer. 
Double-security (du'bl-Be-ku'ri-ti), 'll. Two 
securities held by a creditor for the same 
debt. 

Double-siiade (dulbl-shad), v.t To double 
tlie natural darlaiess of. 

Now began 

Night with her sullen wing, to dottble-shade 
Thede.sert, Milton. 

Double-Shining (du'bl-shm-ing), a. Shining 
with double lustre. 

Double - shuffle (dii'bl-sliuf-l), n. A low 
shnthing, noisy dance. 

Double-star (didbl stiir), n. In mtron. two 
stars so near each other tliat they are dis- 
tinguishalde only by the help of a telescope. 
Double-stop (du'bl-stop), v.~t in 'imiaic, to 
stop Uvo strings aimultaneously with the 
lingers in vialin playing and thus produce 
two-part harmony. 

Doublet (dublot), it. [O.Fiv, dim. of dfmble, 
a garment of two plies, originally lined or 
wadded for defence.] 1. A close-fitting gar- 
ment, covering the body from the neck to a 
little below the waist. It Avas, introduced 
from Franco into England in the fourteenth 
cfcoitury, and Avas Avorn by both sexes and all 
ranks until the time of Charles IF,, Avhen it 
AAms superseded by the vest and Avaistcoat. 

His was of sturdy buff, 

And though not sword, yet cudgel proof, 

Hudibras. 

2. One of a pair. See Doublets. -- 3. in 


tiino.— -5, A Kiiuple form of microscope, 
consisting of a combination of two piano- 
coiiA^ex lenses Avhose focal lengths are in 
the ratio of three to one, jdaced Avith their 
jdaue side.s towards the object, and the lens 
of shortest foc.al length ne.xt the object. 
See TlllPLET.—f). A duplicate form of a Avord; 
one of two (or more) Avords really the same 
but different in form, as dnuj and dvim. 

Double-tongue (du'bl-tung), v.t. In mmio, 
to apply the tongue rapidly to the roof of 
the mouth in flute playing so as to insure a 
brilliant (ixeiaition of a staccato passage. 

Double-tongued (du'ld-tungd), a, Making 
contrary declarations on the same subject 
at different times; deceitful. 

Likewise must tlie deacons be grave, not double- 
iong-ued. ' i Tim. iii. S, 

Doublets (dub'lets), n.x)l. l.t A game Avith 
dice upon tables, soineAvhat resembling 
backgammon.— 2. Two; a pair; specifically, 
tAVO dice Avhich, Avhen tliroAvn, come up 
each Avitli the same number of spots; as, to 
throAv doublets. 

Those doublets on the side of his tail seem to add 
strength to tlie muscles which move the tail-fins. 

Grew. 

3. A double meaning. Mamn. 

Double-vault (du'bl-valt), n. in arch, one 
vault built over another, Avith a space be- 




lt Poublet, time of Ed ward IV. o. Doublet, portrait 
QfSir Wm. Russell; 3, Pease-cod bellied Doublet; 
both time of Elizabeth. 4, Doublet, time of ; 

Gharles-L.’.'-"' ■: 

dary work, a counterfeit stone composed of 
two pieces of crystal, with a colour between 
them, so that they have the same appearance 
as if the avIioIg substance of the crystal Avere 
caloure{l---4. a Avord or phrase 

unintentionally dow&Zed or set up the second 


Double Vaults, dome of San Pietro in 
Montorio, Rome. 

tween the convexity of the one and the 
concavity of the other. It is used in domes 
or domical roofs when they ai’e Avished to 
present the ap:^earance of a dome both 
externally and internally, and Avhen the 
outer dome, by the general proportions of 
the building, requires to be of a greater 
altitude than Avoiild be in just proportion 
if the interior of its concave surface Avere 
Ausible. The upper or exterior A'-aiilt is 
therefore made to haimionize Avith the ex- 
terior, and the loAver A^ault Avith the in- 
terior proportions' of the building. 
Doubling (du'bling), ?i. 1 , The act of mak- 
ing double.— -2. A fold; a plait— 3. The 
act of marching or sailing round a cape, 
promontory, or other projecting point of 
land. — 4, In himting, the Avinding and 
turning, as of a fox or hare, to deceive the 
hounds. — 5 . An artifice ; a shift. * Such like 
shiftings douUings.* — 6. The 
act of marching at the donble-quick.— 
7. In her. the lining of the mantles borne 
around the shield of arms,— 8. In slating, 
the course of slates at the eaves of a house; 
sometimes applied to the eaves-board. 
Doubling-nail (du'bling-nal), n, A nail 
used to fasten the lining of the gim-ports 
in a ship. 

Doubloon (dub-lonO. n. [Fr. doiMon. ] A 
coin of Spain and the Spanish American 
States, originally double the value of the 
pistole. The doubloon of Spain is of 100 
reals, and equivalent to about a guinea 
sterling. The double doubloon, called also 
doubloon Qv oma {o\vciQ.B of gold), is of 320 
reals, or 10 hard dollars, and estimated at 
its mintage rate is Avorth QQs. Sd. 

Doubly (duldi), adv. In tAvice the qu antity ; 
to twice the degree; as, to be doubly sensible 
of an obligation. 

■VVhen musing on companions gfone, 

W a doubly feel ourselves alone. Sir TV. Scott. 

Doubt (dout), i?.l [O.Fr. dtonOter/Fr. douter, 


from L. dubito, to doubt, a freq. from a 
fictiA’^e dubo, from duMU’S, doubtful, liable 
to turn out tAA'o Avays, from duo, tAvo.] To 
Avavor or fluctuate in opinion; to hesitate; 
to be in suspen.se; to be in uncertainty re- 
specting the truth or fact; to be undeter- 
mined; used sometimes Avith a/. 

Even in mntter.s divine, concerning some things, 
we may lawfully doubt and suspend our judgment. 

Hooker. 

Syn. To Avaver, fluctuate, hesitate, demur, 
scruple, question, suspect. 

Doubt (dout), v.t 1. To question or hold 
questionable ; to AAdthliold assent from ; to 
hesitate to believe; as, I have heard the 
story, but I dotiht the truth of it.— 2, To sus- 
pect; to be apprehensiA’-e of; to be inclined 
to tliink. 

If they turn not hack pervers«.u 
But that I doubt. Miltott. 

I doubt there’s deep resentment in hi.s mind. Otway. 
I doubt some little difficulty may arise, 

yer. Beutham. 

Plato is clothed with the powers of a poet, .stands 
upon the higliest place of the poet, and {though I 
doubt he wanted the decisive gift of lyric ex|:tression), 
mainly is not .a poet, because he chose to use the 
poetic gift to an ulterior purpose. Emerson. 

3, To distrust; to Avithholcl confidence from; 
to be diffident of; as, to doubt our ability to 
execute an office. 

T’ admire superior sense, and doubt their own. 

Pope. 

4. t To flll Avith fear or distrust; to frighten; 
to daunt. 

One .single virlour, 

The virtues of the valiant Caratach, 

More me than all Britain. 13 eaH, Er Ft 

Doubt (dout), n. 1 , A fluctuation of mind 
respecting tlie truth or coiTectness of a state- 
ment or opinion, or the propriety tif an ac- 
tion, arising from defect of knowledge or 
evidence; uncertainty of mind; Avant of be- 
lief; unsettled state of opinion; as, to have 
hoa?-i is respecting the theory of the tides. 

Tliere lives more faith in honest doubt. 

Believe me, tlian in half the creeds. Teuttyson. 

2. Uncertainty of eonclitioii. 

Thy life shall hang in doubt before thee. 

Deut. xxviii, 66. 

o. Suspicion; fear; apprehension; dread; aAA'e, 
‘Pope Urban durst not depart for douMA 
Berners. 

I stand in doubt of you. Gal. iv. so, 

4. Difficulty objected or propo.secl for solu- 
tion; objection. 

To every doubt your answer is the same. 

Blackmore. 

5. t Difficulty; danger. ‘Well appro A’ed in 
many a doubt’ Spenser, 

Doubtable (dout‘a-bl), a. That may be 
doubted. 

Doubted (dout'ed), p. and a. 1. Scrupled; 
questioned; not certain or settled.— 2. t Pv-e- 
doubted; redoubtable. 'Doubted knights,* 
Spenser. 

Doubter (dout'6r), n. One avIio doubts; one 
Avhose opinion is unsettled; one Avhose mind 
is not conAonced. 

Doubtful (doutTni), a. 1. settled in 
opinion; uiidetei’mined; waA^ering; liesitat- 
ing ; applied to persons; as, Ave are doubt- 
ful of a fact, or of the propriety of a mea- 
sure.— 2. Dubious; ambiguous; not clear in 
its meaning; as, a doubtful expression.— 

3. Admitting of doubt; not obvious, clear, 
or certain; questionable; not decided; as, a 
doubtful case; a doubtful proposition; it is 
doubtf ul Avhat Avill be the event of the Avar, — 

4. Of uncertain issue ; hazardous ; precarious. 
‘In such distresse doubtDill jeopardy/ 
Spenser, 

We have sustained one day in doubtful 

Milton, 

6. Not secure ; not Avithout suspicion. 

Our manner is always to cast b doubful and a 
more .suspicious eye towards that over which we 
know we have least power. Hooker, 

a Not confident; not Avithoiit fear; indi- 
cating doubt. 

With feet, and wavering resolution, 

• Milton. 

7. Not certain or defined; as, a doubtful hue, 
Syn. WaA’-ering, hesitating, undetermined, 
dubious, imcertain, equivocal, ambiguous, 
problematical, que.stionable, precarious, 
hazardous. 

Doubtfully (doiitTul-li), adv. 1. In a doubt- 
ful manner; dubiously; hesitatingly; as, he 
gave his assent, but doubtfully.— -2. 'With 
doubt; irresolutely.— 3. Ambiguously; Avith 
uncertainty of meaning. 

Nor did the goddess doubtfully declare. Dryden, , 
4.t In a state of dread. 

AVith that she waked full of fright 

And dismayed. Spenser, 
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Doubtfulness ({lc>ut'f nl-nes), n. 1. A state of 
doubt or uncertainty of mind; dubiousness; 
suspense; instability of opinion.™ 2. Ambi- 
guity; uncertainty of meaning. ~3. Uncer- 
tainty of event or issue; uncertainty of con- 
dition. 

Doubtiagly (dout'ing-li), adv. In a doubt- 
ing manner; dubiously; without confidence. 
Doubtlesst Olout'ies), a. iffree from fear of 
danger; secure. 

Pretty child, sleep d&ttMiess and secure. Shak. 

Doubtless (doiitdes), adv. 'Without doubt 
or ({uestion; unquestionably. 

Doubtless lie would have made a noble knight. 

SJtaX'. 

Doubtlessly (dout/les-li), adv. XJiiqiuistion- 
abiy. 

Doubtoust (do lit 'us), ft. Doubtful; of 
doubtful sense. 'Scripture . . . doiihtouse 
and harde to understand.' Sir T. More. 
Douc (dole), n. A genus of catarhine or Old 
World monkeys (Semnopithecus), peculiar 
to South-eastern Asia and the neighbouring 

1. sland.s, ditfering from the true monkeys 
in having an additional small tubercle on 
the lust of the inferior molars, and in their 
long limbs and tails. The species are re- 
markable for their varied and brilliant 
colours. 

Douce (dbs), a. (Fr. doax, douce, B. dulcis, 
sweet. ;i Sober; sedate ; not light or frivol- 
ous: applied both to persons and animals. 
[Scotch.] 

As her Intense quietude of bearing suited Miss 
Gryce, \vho could not bear to be fussed, and time 
proved her douce a.nd not fashions, she became quite 
a favourite, Cornhill Mag. 

Doueed, t Doucett (dbs'ed, dbs'et), n. [From 
Fr. doueet, dim, of doux, sweet. ] A musical 
instrument, probably a dulcimer, 

Doucely (dbs'li), arfa. Sedately; soberly; 
prudently. [Scotch.] 

nianage our affairs 
In parliament. Burns. 

Doucepere,! n. [Fr.] One of the twelve 
peers lies douze pairs) of France renowned 
in fiction. ‘ Looldiig like a doughty douce- 
pere." Spenser. 

Doucet.t n. [Fr.] 1. A custard,— 2. The 
testicle of a deer. 'Written also Dowcet 

All the sweet morsels, called tongue, ears, and 
doucets. " B. yonson, 

B. See DOUCEP. 

Douceur (do's6r), [Fr. , from doux, L. 
duMs, stveet] I. A present or gift; a bribe. 

2, Sweetness or mildness of manner; kind- 
ness; gentleness. 

Blame with indulgence, and correct with douceur. 

Chcsterjleld. 

8. A kind or agreeable remark; a compli- 
ment. 

Douebe (ddsh), n. [Fr. ; It. doceia, a water- 
pipe, from a Latin fictive verb ductiare, a 
freq. from dmo, to conduct, as water.] A 
jet or current of water or vapour directed 
upon some part of the body; employeeVin 
bathing est.ublishments. When water is ap- 
plied it is called the liquid douche, and 
when a current of vapour the mpour douche. 
According to the direction in which the cur- 
rent is applied it is termed the descending, 
the latcml, or the ascending douche, 
Doucine (do-sen), n, [Fr.] In a mould- 
ing concave above and convex below, serv- 
ing as a cymatium to a delicate cornice; a 
gula. 

Doucker (dnk'er), u. [From douck, duck, to 
dive. ] A local name for a bird that dives 
into the water, as the members of the genera 
Colymbiis and PodiceiJS. 

Bougb (do), w, [A, Sax. ddg, ddh, a word 
general in the Teut. languages, as D. deeg, 
Icel. and Dan. deiij, Ooth. daigs, &. teig, 
dough; allied are Goth, deigan, to moulcl, 
to form; Icel. deig, damp, deigia, to wet,] 

1. Paste of bread ; a mass composed of flour 
or meal moistened and kneaded, but not 
baked, m/fe is' dotegh. See under Cake. 

2. Anything having the appearance or con- 
sistency of dough, as potter’s clay, &c. 

Dough-baked (do'bfikt), a. Imperfectly 
baked; unfinished; not hardened to perfec- 
tion; soft. 

This botcher looks as if he were dougk-haked; a 
little butter now, and I could cat him like an oaten- 
cake, , Beatt.SrFl. 

Dough-face (do'fas), n. A person who is 
pliable, and, as it were, easily moulded. 
[United States.] 

Dough-faced (do'fast), a. Cowardly; weakly 
pliable; easily moulded: said of politicians. 
[United States.] 


Dough-faceism (doTrus-izm), n. Quality nr 
character of a dough-face; lialiility to lie 
led by one of stronger mind or will; plia- 
bility; facility. 

Bough-kneaded (ddbied-ed), a. Soft; like 
dough, Milton. 

Dough-nut (dd'nut), n. {Dough and 7iut.} 
A small roundisli cake, made of Hour, eggs, 
and sugar, moistened with milk and co4jked 
ill lard. 

Bought (duCht), pret. of dow. Could; was 
able, [Scotch.] 

Do wlmt I dought to set her free. 

My saul hiy in the mire. Burns. 

Doughtily (dou'ti-li), adv. With doiigliti- 
iiess. 

Doughtiness (dou'ti-nes), n. [See DouGiiTr.] 
Valour; bravery. 

Virtue is first of all, what the Germans well name 
it, Tngt’nd {I'aftgcnd, dow-mg, or DougJitAwi^'i), 
courarfe and the faculty to do. " 'Carlyle. 

Doughtren,f n. pi. Daughters. Chaucer. 
Doughty (dou'ti), a. [A. Sax. dohtig, dyhtig, 
from d'lujan (Sc. doiv), to he able, to be good 
for, to be of force or power ; Dan. dygtig, 
G. tilchtig, able, fit. See Do, «.i.] Brave; 
valiant ; eminent ; noble ; illustrious ; as, a 
doughty hero. It is now seldom used except 
in irony or burle.sqiie. 

She smiled to see the doughty hero .slain; 

But at her smile the beau revived ayaia, Pope. 

Doughty-handed (dou'ti-hand-ed), a. 
Strong-handed ; powerful, ‘ Doughty-handed 
are you.’ Shak. 

Doughy (do'i), a. Like dough; yielding to 
pressure; flabby and pale. ‘The unbaked 
and doughy youth of a nation.’ Shak. 
Douk (dpk), See Dook. 

Doulia (dbli-a), n. Same as Dulia. 

Doum Palni (dom pam), n. A palm-tree. 



Douin Palm {Hyphezne thebaica). 


Uyphoene tJiebaica. It is remarkable, like 
the other species of the genus, for having a 
repeatedly-branched stem. Each branch ter- 
minates in a tuft of large fan-shaped leaves. 
The fruit is about the size of an apple; it 
has a fibrous mealy rind, which tastes like 
gingerbread (whence the name gingerbread 
tree sometimes applies to this palm), and is 
eaten by the poorer inhabitants of Upper ^ 
Egypt, where it grows. An infusion of the , 
rind is also used as a beverage, being cool- 
ing, slightly aperient, and beneficial in 
fevers. The seed is horny, and is made into 
small ornaments. Biopes are made of the 
fibres of the leaf-stalks. The doum palm is 
a native of Upper Egypt and the central 
parts of Africa, and is so numerous in some 
districts as to form W'hole forests, 

Doup (doup), n, [O.E. dolp, a contr, of 
dollop, a lump.] Bottom; buttocks; butt- ; 
end; end. [Scotch.] j 

Dour (dbr), a. [Fr, dizr, hard, stern, harsh, 
from L. durus, hard.] Hard; inflexible; ob- 
stinate; bold; intrepid; hardy, [Scotch.] 
He had a wife wa.*; dour and din, 

O Tinkler Madjrie was her mither. Bu7‘ns. 

Doura (db'ra), In lot. heart-wood, next 


the centre of the trunk. Otherwi.se calhni 
Duramen (which see). 

Doura (do'ra), w. A kind of millet See 
■DUISU. ■ 

Dourlacll (dbrlach), w. [Gael, dorlach, a 
handful, a bundle, a quiver.] A bundle; a 
knapsack. Sir Walter Scott [Scotch.] 
Doiu’oucouli (db-rb-kb-li), n. 'The native 
name of a curious South American mmikcy 
(A^l/ctipUhcmts trimrgatus), with large eye.s, 
nocturnal in its Jiabits. It takes’ nduge 
during the day in some dark place such us 
the hollow of a tree, where it passes the 
time in sleep. Its food is mostly of an aiii- 
mal nature. 

Douse, Dowse (dons), a. f. pret. tfcpp. doused; 
iq>r. don, sing. [Doubtful, but probably con- 
nected witli douche.] 1 . To tliru.st or plunge 
into water; to immerse; to dip. 

I liave doused luy carn.'il airecfioiis in all the vile- 
n ess of the world. Haj?iutouxi, 

2 . Maui, to strike or lower in haste; to 
slacken suddenly; a.s, douse the top-sail. 
Douse, Dowse (dons), v.i. To fall or he 
plunged suddenly into water. 

It is no jesting trivial matter 

To swing in air, or dou.ve in water, I/udibras, 

Douse (clous), v.t. [CVu-rupted from dout.J 
To put out; to extinguish. ‘ Douse the glim. ’ 
Sir ir. Scott [Slaiig.] 

Dousing - chock (dons' ing-chok), n. In 
ship-building, one of several pieces fayed 
acro.s.s the apron and hipped on the knight- 
heads or inside stuff above the upper deck. 
Doutt (dout), v.t [Contr. for do out. Comp, 
dojf, don,} To put out; to quench; to ex- 
tinguish. 

First in the intellect it dmds the light. SylTCSier. 

Tlie drain of base 

Doth all the noble sub-stance often dout. Shak. 

Doutt (doUt), n. Doubt; fear. S 2 )enser. 
Doutance, t n, [Fr. ] Doubt. Chaucer. 
Doute,tt’.i. [Fr.] To fear. Chaucer. 
Doutelies, t Douteles, t adv. Without doubt 
Chaucer, 

Doutert (dout' 6 r), n. [See Dout.] An ex- 
tinguisher for candles. 

Doutous.fa. Doubtful. Chaucer. 

Dove (duv), 71. [A.Sax.*>/«.d«(/e,fr<)m dvfan, 
to dive, to dip, probably from its habit of 
ducking the head, or from its manner of 
flight. Comp, L. columba, a dove, with 
Gr. kolymhos, a diver. Cog. D. duif, Dan. 
due. Sc, doo, G. tavbe.] 1 . A name some- 
times extended, as that of pigeon, to the 
whole family of Columbidte, sometimee 
restricted to the genus Columba of mo- 
dern ornithologists. Audubon attempts 
to distinguisli between the names pigeon 
and dove, assigning the former to such as 
build their nests close together on the same 
trees, and the latter to such as build soli- 
tarily; but the distinction appears arbitrary 
and is contrary to British usage. The dif- 
ferent species which are popularly called 
doves are distinguished by some additional 
term prefixed, as rvng-dave, turtle-dove, &c. 
See PiGEax.--2. A word of endearment or an 
emblem of innocence. 

Dove-cot, Dove-cote (duv'kot), 7i. A small 
building or box, raised to a considerable 
height above the ground, in which domestic 
pigeons breed; a house for doves. 

Dove-eyed (duvTd), a. Having eyes like 
those of a dove; having eyes expressive of 
meekness, mildness, gentleness, tenderness 
or affection. 

Dove-kie (duv'ld), n. The name of a web- 
footed bird, the black guillemot (TTriagrylle), 
abounding in the Arctic regions,' 

Dovelet (duvflet), n. A little dove; a young 
dove. 

Dover (dd'v^r), v.i. [Icel, do,fiva, to be 
stupid; daUjfr, dull. See Dowf.] To slum- 
ber; to be in a state betwixt sleeping and 
waking. [Scotch.] 

Dover’s-powder (do'v 6 r 2 -pou-d^jr),?j.. [From 
Dr. Dover, rm English physician, its inven- 
tor.] A compound of ipecacuanha, opium, 
and sulphate of potash, employed as a seda- 
tive and sudorific. 

Dove's-foot (duvz'fiit), w. (a) The popular 
name of Ge7'amu7n 'inolle, a common native 
plant, so called from the shape of its leaf, 
(?;) The columbine. 

Doveship (duv 'ship), n. The quality or 
character of a dove; the possession of dove- ; 
like qualities, as meekness, gentleness, inno- 
cence, <fec. ‘ Let our doveship approve itself 
in meekness of suffering,’ Bp. Ball. ' ; 
Dove-tail (duv'tal), n. In carp, the manner 
of fastening boards and timbers together by 
letting one piece, in the form of a dove's 


ch, c7iain; 61i, Sc, loc/i; g, i/o; ],iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sm^;; th, f/ien; th, f/dn; w, wig; \fli,%vhig\ zli, azure.—See Key. 
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DOTE-TAIL 


t-til spiv ‘lid or wedL'i? revorsifd, into a <3or- 
respondini? cavity hi another, su that it 
eariia >t he drawn out. is the str(ui,«est 

.of all the fasti'll in.^'S or joint in, Dove- 



tails are either exposed or concealed; con- 
cealed dove-tailinj? is of two kinds, lappetl 
and mitred. in atiat. tlie su- 
ture or serrateil articuhiiion, as of the bones 
nf the heah.—DovG-iail moultlinff, an orua- 
meat in the form of dove-tails, used in Nor- 
man arcliitecture.— in ship- 
Ijnikihyj, plates of metal lot into the heel of 
the stern-post and keel of a vessel to bind 
tliein together. Similar plates are used for 
joining the stern-foot with the fore-end of 
the keel.— Doyc-frtfZ Miy, a saw used for 
dove-tailing. Its plate is about 9 inches 
long, and eoiitains about fifteen teetli to 
the'" inch; it is stiffened by a rigid iron or 
brass back. 

Dove -tail (duv^tal), v.t. 1. To unite by 
tenons in form of ii pigeon’s tail spread, let 
into a board or timber.~2. Fi{;. to fit or 
adjust exactly and firmly; to adapt, as one 
institution to another, so that they work 
together smoothly and Iiamionioiisly, 

When anji particular arrangement has been fora 
course of ages afloptccl, everything also has been 
adapted to it, and, as it were, fitted ami fhrrje-ttiiled 
into it. Ufouff-hani, 

Dovisllt (diiv’isli). a. Like a dove; limoeent. 
^IktvUh simplicity.' Latimer. 

Dow (don), v.i. [A. Sax. dugan, to be able.] 
To bo able; to possess strength; to avail; to 
profit. [Scotch.] 

lUit facts are chiel-s that winna ding 
And s/iJrwrn be disputed. Burns. 

Dow (don), n. An Arab boat; more com- 
monly vSpelled Dhnie (which see). 

Dowt (don), i\ f. {See Dower.] To furnish 
witlidower; to endow. 

Dow (don), n. A pigeon; a dove, [Scotch.] 
Furth flew the at Noyis command. , 

Sir I), Lyndsay, 

Dowable (doWa-bl), a. [See Dower.] That 
may be endowed; entitled to dower. 

Dowager (dou'a-jer), n. {O.Jv. duuogere, 
litmagiere, from douage^ dow&v, douer, io 
portion. See Dower.] 1. In Zu r?, a widow 
endowed or enjoying a jointure, whether 
derived from her deceased liusband or from 
her dowry settled on herself after his death, 

2. .4l title given to a widow to distin- 
guish her from the wife of her husband’s 
heir bearing the same name; particularly 
given to the tvidows of princes and jiersons 
of; rank. The widow of a king is called 
queen dowager. 

Dowaire,i 91. [Fr.] Dower. Ghmwer. 

Dowcet {dou'set), n, See Doucet, .2. 

Dowdy (douTli), 9h [Sc. clawdic, O.E. doivde, 
dowd, dull, sluggislj, fiat, dead ; probably 
allied to E. daiudle and Ii.G. dddel% to be 
slow; and to various: other words; as Prov, 
E. daWt a sluggard, Sc. dow, to fade, to doze; 
perhaps same root as dead.} An awkward, 
ill-dres.sed, inelegant, vulgar-looking, or 
slovenly woman; a trollop. 

Laura to his lady was but a kitchen-wench; Dido, 
a iitoTyrfv; Cleopatra, a gipsy, SJtak. 

Dowdy (douTli), a. Awkward; slovenly; ill- 
dressed; vulgar-looking; applied to females. 
‘The dowdy crea- 
ture.' Gai/. 

Dowdyish (dou'di- 
ish), ft. Like a dow- 
<ly. 

Dowel (d oil'd), 91. 

[Pr.douZZZc, agToove 
or si>cket, from L. 
dum, (Imtum, to 
lead.] 1. Awoouen 
or iron pin or tenon 
used in joining to- Barrel-end in three pieces 
gethertwo pieces of joined by Dowels, 

any substance. Si- 

luilar and corresponding lioles fitting the 
pm or tkuvel being made in each of the two 



pieces, one-lialf of the pin is inserted into 
the hole in the one iiiece, and the other 
piece is then thrust home on it. --2, A piece 
of M’'ood driven into a wall to receive nails 
of skirtings, &c. 

Dowel (<lou'el), v.t pret. & pp. da we lied; 
ppr. doweUing. To fasten two boards toge- 
gether by pins inserted in the edges; as, a 
cooper dowels pieces for the head of a cask. 
Dowel-joint (dou'el-joint), 9i, A joint made 
by means of a dowel or dowels. 

Dowel-pin (dou'el-pin), 7i. A pin inserted in 
the edges of boards to fasten them together. 
Dower (dou'er), n. [Fr. doimire; L.L. data- 
Hum, from L, doto, dotatwn, to endow, 
portion— riox, dot'L% a dower, ] 1. That with 
which one is endowed; endowment; gift. 
Sweet Highland girl ! a very shower 
Of beauty is thy e.aTthly datuer, ll’ordsworih, 

2. The right which a wife has in tlie third 
])art of the real estate of which her husband 
died possessed, which she holds from and 
after his death, for her life, ivhetlier she has 
had issue or not.— 3. The property which 
a woman brings to her husband in marriage. 
Dower (dou'6r), v.t. To furnish with dower 
or a portion; to endow. ‘ Dowered with our 
curse.’ Bhak. 

Dowerless(dou'er-les),«. Destitute of dower; 
ha^dng no portion or fortune. 

Dowery (dou'Cr-i), n. Same as Dowry. 
Dowf, Dolf (douf, dolf), ft. [led, dau/r, 
dull, flat, doX torpor; root in Sc. dow, to 
fade or witlier, to doze. A ki n deaf; S c. dover, 
tosliimher.] 1, Dull; flat; denoting a defect 
of spirit or animation, and also of courage; 

I melancholy; gloomy; inactive; lethargic; 

pithless; wanting force; silly; frivolous. 

I [Scotch.] 

They're (Italian lays) (furiy and dowie at the best, 
jDo;t/'nnd dowte, do^efand dowie, 

They're lAnv/’and dowie at the best, 

Wi’ a’ tiieir varioruin. y. S/ii?mer. 

2. Dull; hollow; as, a dewy sound. 

Dowie (doiTi), ft. Dull; melancholy; in bad 

health; in bad tune. ‘The dowie dens o’ 
Yarrow.’ Border hallad. See extract under 
DO'WP. [Scotch.] 

Dowlas (douTas), 91. [Etym. uncertain.] A 
kind of coarse linen cloth. 

Dowie, Bowl (doul), n. [O.Fr. douille, doille, 
soft, L. duotilis, from ducoto lead or draw.] 
One of the filaments which make up the 
blade of a feather; a fibre of down; down. 

No feather or dowie of a feather but was heavy 
enough for him. De Quincey. 

There is a certain shell-fish in the sea ... that 
bears a mossy dowie or wool, whereof cloth was spun. 

Hist, of Man. Arts, idbx. 

Down ( doun ), n. [Same word as G. daune, \ 
I cel. dim, Dan. dumi— the softest kind of 
feathers, down. The word is connected hy 
Grimm with G. deJmcM, in the sense of to 
swell up, and dfmu, thin.] 1. The fine soft 
covering of fowls under the feathers, par- 
ticularly on the breasts of water-fowl, as the 
duck and swan. The eider duck yelds the 
best kind.— 2, The soft hair of the human, 
face when beginning to appear. 

The first dorvn begins to shade his face. Dryden. 

3. The pubescence of plants, a fine hairy 
substance ; the pappus or little crown of 
certain seeds of ifiants; a fine feathery or 
hairy substance by which seeds are con- 
veyed to a distance by the wind, as in dan- 
delion and thistle.— 4. A place, usually with 
the idea of softness, where one finds rest; 
anything that soothes or mollifies. 

Thoti bosom softness; my cares. Southern. 

Down (doun), v.t. To cover, stuff, or line 
with down. 

Down, Dune (doun, diin), n. [A. Sax. diln, a 
hill; L.G. cluiien, Eris. dunen, D. duin, a 
dune; O.H.G. dfm, ddna, promontory, Sw. 
dial, dun, a hill. The root appears to be 
common to the Teut. and Celt, languages. 
fET. dune, sand-hills by the seaside, 'W, Ir. 
and Gael, dun, a hill, hillock. Comp. Gr. 
this, tkinos, a heap of sand by the sea-shore, 
the shore.] 1. A bank or elevation of sand 
thrown Up by the sea, or drifted by the Wind 
along or near the shore.— D omus or dunes 
are low lulls of blown sand that skirt the 
slioresof Holland, England, Spain, and other 
countries.— The term Doivns is also applied 
as a proper name to the roadstead for ship- 
ping off the east coast of Kent, between the 
North and South Forelands. 

All in the jOwOTij the fleet was moored. Gtyr. 

2. A low hOl; a tract of naked, hilly land, 
used chiefly for pasturing sheep: used espe- 
cially in the South of England. 


Seven thousand broad-tailed sheep gfrazed on his 
doivns. Sanays. 

A hazelwoocl, 

By autumn nutters haunted, flourishe,s 

Green in a cup-like hollow of the do7vn. Tennyson. 

Dowil(domi)>prcp. [Contr. for A. Sax. adUne, 
adown, for of -dUne, oft or down the hill. 
See Down, a hill.] 1. Along a descent; 
from a higher to a lower place; as, to run 
doion a hill; to fall dmvn a precipice; to go 
doien the stairs.— 2, Toward the mouth of 
a river, or toward the place where water is 
discharged into the ocean or a lake; as, we 
sail or swim down a stream; we sail down 
the Ibames from London to tlie Nore.— 3. In 
a direction from the metropolis, or centre 
of government, of a country to the provinces, 
or from the main terminus of a railway 
and the like to its subordinate stations. 
—Doim the sound, in the direction of the ebb- 
tide toward the sea.— -Doam the coimtry, 
toM'ard the sea, or toward the part where 
rivers discharge their waters into the ocean, 
Down (doun), adv. 1. In a descending direc- 
tion ; from a higher to a lower position, 
degree, or place in a .series; from the metro- 
polis of a country to the provinces, or from 
the main terminus of a railway to the sub- 
ordinate stations; as, he is going doion.—- 
2. On the ground, or at the bottom; a.s, he 
is down; hold liinidoivn. —3. Fig. in a low con- 
dition; in humility, dejection, calamity, &c. 

I am not now in fortune’s power; 

He that is down can fall no lower. Hudihrae. 

4. Below the horizon; as, the sun is down.— 
6. Into disrepute or disgrace; as, a man may 
sometimes ])reach down error; he may write 
down himself or his character, or run down 
his rival; but he can neither iireach nor 
write doionioWy, vice, or fashion.— 6. From 
a larger to a less bulk; as, to boil doimi, in 
decoctions and culinary processes,— 7. From 
former to latter times; from a remoter or 
higher antiquity to more recent times. 

And lest I should be wearied, madam, 

To cut things short, come dc/ion to Aclain. Prior. 

8. At length; extended or prostrate on the 
ground or on any flat surface ; as, to lie 
down; he is lying down.— 9. Used elliptically 
and sometimes interjectionally for go down, 
come down, kneel down, &c, ; as, dovm! dug, 
down! See Down, v.i. 

Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 

10. Followed by 9fu’Z/A,in energetic commands, 
elliptical for take down, throw down, put 
down; as, doiomoith the sail. * Down with 
the palace, fire it.’ Dryden.— Down in the 
mouth, dispirited; dejected. [Vulgar.]— 
To he down upon, or come down upon] (a) to 
seize with avidity and with rapidity, as a 
bird of prey pounces doivn u^jon its victim. 
(&) To rate one soundly; to make a violent 
attack upon a person with the tongue. 
[Colloq.]— To he down at heel, (ft) to have the 
back part of the upper, or heel, turned 
down; as, his shoes were dow9i at heel, {h) 
To have on .shoes with tlie heel turned down ; 
to be slipshod or slovenly; hence, doivn~at~ 
heel (as an adjective), wearing .shoes with 
the heel tunied down; slipshod; .slovenly; 
shabbily dressed; seedy; as, he is very much 
down-at-heel. ‘ To prowl about , . . in the 
old slipshod, purposeless, doim-at-lieel\\-'Ay.' 
Dickens.— If'p and down, here and there; 
in a rambling manner,— .Down east, in or 
into New England. [United States.] 



2. Downright; plain; positive. ‘Her many 
denials.' Beau. d. FI. 

Down (doun), v.t To cause to go down; to 
knock down; to overthrow; to put down; to 
subdue; to discourage; to dishearten; to di- 
•spirit. ‘ To down proud hearts.' Sidney. 

I remember how you doioned Eeauclerck and 
Hamilton, the wits, once at our house. 

Madctvte D'Arblay. 

Down (doun), v.i. To go down; to descend. 

Probably it will liardly do7i'n with anybody at first 
hearing. Locke. 

Down (doun), n. A downwai'd fluctuation; 
a depression; a low state; as, ups and downs 
of fortune. 

Downa (dou'na). [For doio not] Cannot. 
See Dow, to be able. [Scotch] 

Down-bear (doun'bar), v.t To bear down; 
to depress. 

Down-bye (doun'bi), adv. Down the way. 
[Scotch] . , 

Downcast (doun'kast), a. Cast downward; 
directed to the ground; dejected; as, a doivn- 
cast eye or look; a downcast .spii'it. 

He saw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty concealed. 

Thomson. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 


me, met, iR^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; % Sc. ley. 
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Downcast (doUTi'kast), n. l. In mining^ the 
ventilating shaft down which the air passes 
in circuiuting throu|;h a mine.-— 2. A down- 
ward lot >k. generally implying sadness. ‘ That 
tloivncmt of thine eye/ JBedu. d; M. 
Bowncastin^ (dom/kast-ing), a. Casting 
down; dejecting. 

Bowncastness (donn'kast-nes), n. State of 
being downcast; sadness. 

Your doubts to chase, your dowttcas/ness to cheer. 

D.M.Moir. 

Bown- draught (donn' draft), n. 1. A 
draught nr current of air down a chimney, 
shaft of a mine, &c.— 2. [pron. ddn'dracht.] 
A burden; anything that draws one down, 
especially in worldly eirciimstance.s ; as, he 
has been a perfect down-draught on me. 
[Scotch,] 

BowE-easter (doun-est'er), n. A New Eng- 
lander. [United States.] 

Downed (dound), a. Covered or stuffed with 
down. ‘ Their nest so deeply downed.’ Young. 
Bownfa,ll (doun'fal), n. 1. A falling down- 
ward, ‘ Eachdoian/tt?i of a flood.’ Dry den. 

2. t What falls downward; a waterfall, ‘ Those 
cataracts or downfalls.’ Holland. — 3. t A 
precipice. Holland. — 4. Sudden descent or 
fall from a position of power, honour, 
wetilth, fame, or the like ; loss of rank, 
reputation, or fortune; loss of office; ruin; 
destruction; as, the downfall of a city; the 
downfall of pride or glory, and of distin- 
guished characters; the downfall of my 
hopes ; the downfall of the ministry. •— 
5. Waning or decay. 

’Tween the spring and lioivn/aU of the lijjlit. 

'fenny son, 

BownfaUen (doim'f gin), a. Fallen ; ruined. 

* Dow nf alien cliffs.’ Carew, * Downf alien 
Mortimer,’ Shak. 

Bowngyvedt (doun'jivd), a. Hanging down 
like the loose links of fetters. 

His stockings foul'd, 

Ungarter’d, and down-yyz/ed to his ankle. Shak. 
Bown-haul (doun'lial), r.f. to pull 

down. 

Bown-hauI,Bow3i~liauler(doimflial,doun'- 
hal-wr), n. Naut. a rojia passing along a stay, 
through the cringles of the stay-aail or jib, 
and made fast to the upper corner of the 
sail, to haul it down. 

Downhearted (doun'hflrt-ed), a. Dejected 
in spirits; low-spirited; downcast; sad. 
Bownilill (doim-Iiir), ady. Down the hill; 
down any slope; downwards; down. 
Bownilill (doun'hil), n. Declivity, descent; 
slope. ‘And though ’tlsfloicn/idi! all.’ Dry den. 
Bownhill (doun'liil), a. Sloping downwards; 
descending; sloping. ‘A downhill green- 
swartl.’ Congreve. 

Downiness (dounfl-nes), n. 1. The quality 
of being downy.™ 2, Knowingness; cunniiig- 
ness; artfulness; cuteness. [Slang.] 
Down-line (dounlin), The line of a rail- 
way leading from the capital, or other im- 
portant centre, to the provinces; as, the 
down-line to the north, 
Bownlooked(doun'lukt), a. Having a down- 
cast countenance; dejected; gloomy; sullen. 
‘Jealousy . . . dowiilooked.’ Dryden. 
Bownlying (dounfli-ing), n. 1. The time of 
retiring to rest; time of repose.-— 2. The 
time at which a mother is to give birth to 
a child; childbirth; as, she’s at the doion- 
lying. [Scotch.] 

Bownlying (doimfli-ing), a. About to lie 
down or be in travail of childbirth. 
Downright (doimh’it), adv. 1. Eight down; 
straight down; perpendicularly, ‘A giant 
cleft downright’ Hudihras. -—2,. In plain 
terms; without ceremony or circumlocu- 
tion. 

We shall chide do7vnrig-/ii. Shak. 

3. Completely; thoroughly; undoubtedly; as, 
he is downnght mad,— 4. Forthwith; with- 
out delay; at once. 

This p-aper put Mrs. Bull ia such a passion, that 
.she fell downright into a fit. Arbtdhnot. 

BownrightCdoim'ritl.a.. 1. Directed straight 
or right domi; coming down perpendicu- 
larly. 

I cleft his beaver with a dotunriy^ht blow. Shak. 

2. Directly to the point; plain; open; artless; 
undisguised; mere; sheer; as, downright non- 
sense; downright falsehood. 

I would rather have a ^\a.\xi do’wnrt's'ht wisdom, 
than a foolish and affected eloquence. B. ^onson. 

It is daTvnright madness to strike where we have 
no power to hvirt. V Estran^^e, 

3. Plain; artless; unceremonious; blunt; 
as, he spoke in his doionnght way. ‘Eever- 
end Granmer, learned Eidley, 

Latimer, zealous Bradford, patient Hooper.’ 
Fuller. 


Bownrightly (dounhit-Ii), adv. Plainly; in 
plain terra-s; bluntly. 

Bownrightness (doiin’rit-nes), n. Honest 
or plain dealing. 

Down-rush (doun'rash), ?i. A, rush down- 
ward or towards a centre, or from the ex- 
terior to the interior of a body. 

Spots (in the sun) are due to doiun.r 2 iS'hes offgases, 
Pof. Ency. 

Bownsett (doun-set'), a. See Dancette. 
Down-share (doun’shar), n. in agri. a 
breast-plough employed to pare off the turf 
on downs. 

Down-sitting (doun'sit-ing), w. The act of 
sitting down; repose; a resting. 

Thou knowest my doiun-sitting and mine up-rising. 

Ps. c.’cx.xis. 2 . 

Down-stairs (doun'starz), a. Pertaining or 
relating to a lower flat; as, downstairs po- 
lities. 

Bown-stairs (doun’starz), adv. Down the 
stairs; below; to or in a lower flat; as, he 
went, or is, downstairs. 

Bownsteepyt (doim'step-i), a. Having a 
great declivity. ‘A craggy and downsteepy 
rock. ’ Florio. 

Down-Stroke (doun'strok), n. i. A d(3wn- 
ward stroke or blow.— 2. In penmanship, a 
line drawn downward ; hence, a thick stroke. 
Down-train (dounTran), n. A train pro- 
ceeding from the capital, or other important 
centre, to the provinces; as, the down-train 
to Edinburgh. 

Down-trodden, Down-trod (doun'trotl-n, 
douu''trod), a. ITodden down; trampled i 
upon; tyrannized over. ‘The down-trodden 
vassals of perdition.’ Milton. 

Downward, Downwards(doun'w6rd, cloun’- 
werdz), adi?. [A.Sax. (hmcioeard. SeeDo\YN, 
prep., and Ward.] 1. From a higher place 
to a lower; in a descending course, M’hether 
directly toward the centre of the earth or 
not; as, to tend downward; to move or roll 
downward; to look dmvmoard; to take root 
downward.— 2. In a course or direction from 
a head, spring, origin, or source; as, water 
flows downward toward the sea; we sailed 
dowmvard on the stream.— 3. In a course of 
lineal descent from an ancestor, considered 
as a head, or from an earlier to a later period 
of time; as, to trace successive generations 
downward from Adam or Abraliam. 

A rinjT the count does wear, 

Tha.t downward ha.t\i de.scended in his house. Shak, 

4. In the course of falling or descending from 
elevation or distinction. —5. In the lower 
parts; as regards the lower parts or extre- 
mities. 

Dagron his name, sea-monster, upward man. 

And downward n,s]i. Milton. 

Downward (doun'werd), a. 1. Moving or 
extending from a higher to a lower place, 
as on a slojje or declivity, or in the open air; 
tending toward the earth or its centre; as, 
a downward course. 

With downward force, 

That drove the sand along, he took his way. 

Dryden. 

2. Bending; arching. ‘Thedoionwarciheaven,’ 
Dryden.— Z. Descending from a head, origin, 
or source; as, a downiuard line of descent-— 

4. Tending to a lower condition or state; 
depressed; dejected. 

At the lowest of my dcnonward thoughts I pulled 
up my heart. Sir P. Sidney. 

5. (Grovelling; stooping to baseness. ‘A 

downward Dryden. 

Downweed (doun'wed), n. Cottouweed. 
Downy (doun'i), a. [See Down.] l. Covered 
with down or nap; as, a downy feather; 
downy wings.— 2. Covered with pubescence 
or soft hairs, as a plant. ‘Plants that . . . 
have downy or velvet rind upon their leaves.’ 
Bacon.— Z. Made of down or soft feathers. 
‘Her (fotyni/ pillow.’ Pope.—i. Soft, calm, 
soothing. ‘ Downy sleep. ' Shak.— 5. Eesem- 
bling down.— 6. Knowing; cunning; as, a 
doiony Gove. [Slang.] 

Dowry (dou'ri), ?i. [See Dower.] 1. The 
money, goods, or estate which a woman 
brings to her husband in marriage; the por- 
tion given with a wife; dower. 

I could marry this wench for thus device, . . . 
and ask no ot\\ev dowry yiith her but such another 
jest. Shak. 

2. The reward paid for a wife. 

Ask me never so much dmory and g-ift. 

Gen. xxxiv. 12 , 

3, A fortune given; a gift. 

Dowset (dons), v.t. To strike on the face. 
Dowse (dous), n, A slap on the face. [Vul- 
gar.] 

Humph! that’s another dowse for the Baronet! I 
must get the old woman away. Colman, 


Dowse (dous), v.t and i To inunerse or be 
inmiersed. Bee Douse, 

Dowset t (dou’set), «. Same as Doucet. 
Dowsin^-chock (dous’hig-chok), n. Same- 
as Dousing-chock. 

Dowstt (doust), n. A stroke. 

How sweetly does this fellow take his 

Beau. & El, 

Doxologlcai (doks-o-loj'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to doxology; giving praise to God. 
Doxologize (doks-oro-jiz),t).i. To give glory 
to God, as in doxology, 

Doxolo^ (doks-oTo-ji), n. [Gr. duxologia, 
a jiraising— doajfc, prai.se, glory, ainl lego, to> 
speak.] A short form of words giving glory 
to God, suitable for being sung or clianted. 
Doxy (doks'i), n. [Perhaps from doke, an. 
old form of duck, with sy diminutive. But 
comp. G. docke, Sw. docka, a doll, a play- 
thing.] 1. The mistress of a rogue, vaga- 
bond, or beggar; a paramour; a prostitute. 
—2. A rustic wencli; a sweetlieart. 

Doyen (dwii-yafi), 71 . [Fr., from L. decamis, 
a dean. 1 The senior member of some body 
of men. * 

Doyley (doi'li), n. Same as Doily. 

Doylt,t Doiltt (doilt), a. Stupid; confused;-, 
crazed. [Scotch.] 

Wae worth that brandy, burning trash ! . . 

Twins mtinie a poor, doylt, drucken hash, 
t O’ half his days. Burns. 

I Doze (doz), v.i. pret. & pp. dozed; ppr. doz- 
i ing. [Of same origin as Dan. dose, to make 
[ dull or heavy, to doze ; dos, drowsiness, G. 

I doseln, doseln, to dose; P>avarian dose^i, tf> 

! slumber. No doubt akin to dizzy and to 
I daze.] 1. To slumber; to sleep lightly. 

I If he happened to do^^re a little, the jolly cobbler 
I waked him. L'Esirange. 

2. To live in a state of drowsiness; to be- 
I dull or half asleep; as, to doze over a work. 

I Chiefleas rirmies dosed out the campaign, Pofie. 

i Doze (doz), V.t. 1. To pass or .spend in drow- 
siness; as, to doze away one's time. -^2. To- 
make dull ; to stupefy. * Dozed with his- 
fumes.’ Dnjde^i. ‘Dozed with much work.’ 
Pepys. 

Doze (doz), 71. A light sleep; a slumber. 

To bedj where half in dose I seem’d 
T o float about. 7'eitnyson. 

Dozen (du’zu), 71. [Fr. douzame, from douze, 
twelve, from L. d7iodeeim—duo, two, and 
deoem, ten.] 1. A eolleetiou of twelve things- 
of a like kind, or regarded as forming an 
aggregate for the time being : used with or 
without of; as, a dozen eggs, or a dozen of 
eggs; twelve doze7i gloves.— 2. An indefinite 
or round number comprising more or less- 
than twelve units, as the case may be; as, I 
have a dozen things to attend to all at once, 
where dozen means simply a great many, 
Dozenth (du'znth), a. Twelfth. [Eare.] 
Dozer (d6z'6r), 71 . One that dozes or slum- 
hens; one who is slow and vacillating as if 
he were not fully awake. ‘Calm, even-tem- 
pered dozers through life.' J, Baillie. 
Doziness (doz'i-nes), n. [From dozi/.] Drow- 
siness; heaviness; inclination to sleep. 

Dozy (dozfl), ft, [See Doze.] Drowsy; heavy;, 
ineliiied to sleep; sleepy; sluggish. 

The yawning youth, scarce half awake, 

His lazy limbs and dosy head essays to raise. 

Dryden. 

Drab (drab); 71 . [A Celtic word: Ir, drahkog,.. 
a slut, also dregs, lees, from draft, a spot, a 
stain; Gael, drabach, dirty, slovenly; drabag, 
a dirty woman, a di*ab. Closely akin tO: 
drajf.] 1. A strumpet; a prostitute. 

If your worship will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves you need not to fear the bawds. Shak, 

2. A k)w, sluttish woman; a slattern,— 

3. A kind of wooden box used in salt-works , 
for holding the salt when taken out of the- 
boiling-pans. Its bottom is shelving or in- 
clining, that the water may drain off. 

Drab (drab), v.i. To associate with strum-- 
pets. 

O, he's the most courteous physician, 

You may drink or drab in’s company freely. 

Beau, iir FI. 

Drab (drab), ?i, [Fr. dra^;, cloth; L.L. d7'ap- 
pus, from a Teut. root seen in E, trappings, 
horse furniture, probably akin to G. derh, 
Arm, close ] 1. A thick woollen cloth of a. 
dim or dull-brown colour.— 2. A dull brown- 
ish-yellow colour. 

Drab (drab), ft. Being of a dun colour’, Eke - 
the cloth so called. 

Draba (dra'ba), n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order (Ilruciferie, consisting of herbaceous , 
perennials. They are usually small hoary 
plants, with small white or yellow flowers, 
found in cold and mountain regions, and.. 
especially abundant in the north polar dis- 


ch, eft-ain; Ch, Sc. locft.; g, go; 3>iob; fr, Fr. ton; ng, «Xi, fken; th, f/iin; w, loig; wh, loMg; zh, azure.— See KFA. 
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tricts. 'I'htivo are alujut 100 speeies, live 
])ein^ feuiKi in Britain, of wliieii the best 
iniuwn is D, vema. or early wlntlcov'^rass, 
which Krows on oh I walls aud dry banhs. 
Jfeis one of the earliest aiul siiialleBt of our 
tlcnveriiif? plants. 

Drabber (drah'fu*), n. One who keeps com- 
pany with drabs, „ 

Drabbets (drab'ets), n. A coarse linen faliric 
or duuk made at Barnsley. 

Drabbing (drab'ing), «. The practice oj 
uawidatiiig with atrampets or ilrab|^ Bran- 
keimess and drabbinj.’ 

Drabbisli (<lrab^isli), a. Having the quality 
i>f a drab; si iittisli. ‘ The dmhbish sorceress. 

DmH#. , ,, 111 ., 

Di-abbish (dnib'ish), a. ftoniewdiat of the 
colour of drab, , , , , , 

Drabble (drab'bi), v,t pret. cfepp. ilnimcd; 
})pr. dmhblimj. [Freq. formed from a hypo- 
tlietical transitive verb to dmh, to befoul 
witli dreft’.s, to dirty. See DiiAB, a slut.] 
To draggle; to make ilirty, as by drawing in 
mud and water; to wet and befoul; as, to 
dmhUe a gown or cloak. [Old and xirovinciai 
English.] 

Drabble (drai/bl), i>,i. To fish for barbels 
with a rod and long line passed through a 
jiiece of lead. 

Drabbler, Drabler (drab'Ku’), n. Naut. in 
sloops and schooners, a small additional sail, 
sometimes laced to the bottom of a bonnet 
(whichis itself an additional sail) on a scpiare 
sail, to give it a greater depth or more drop. 
Draceeria (dra-se'na), [Grr, dnikaina, a 
female dragon,} A genus of endogenous, 



Dragoa'ii- blood Troe {Dt’accena Dr 


-evergreen trees, nat. order Liliacea*, remark- 
. able for their elegant palm-like appearance. 
As formerly constituted the genus contained 
thirty-six species, but, as remodelled by Dr. 
Planchon, it includes only the dragon-tree 
of Teneriffe (JO. JDraco\ celebrated for pro- 
ducing the resin called dragon’s-blood, and 
for the age and immense proportions of an 
individual at Orotava in Teneriffe, totally 
destroyed by a hurricane in 1867, which was 
AS feet in circumference, and 70 feet high. 
It was hollow inside and ascended by a 
staircase. It was of the same circumference 
in 1402. 

Dracailtll(dra'kanth),ri. [SeeTRAGAOANTH.] 
A gmn; called iilso Gum4ragctcanth, See 
Trag-aganth. 

Drachm (dram), n. Same as Dmchnm and 
Dmm (which see). 

Drachma(drak'ma),n. [L, ,fromGr.drac/wue, 
a drachm, from dra&somai, to grasp with 
the hand. Lit. as much as one can hold in 
the hand. Omm is the same word under 
another form.] 1. A Grecian coin, liaving a 
different value in different states at different 
times. The average value of the Attic 
drachma was %d.~~% A weight among the 
Greeks of about 2 dwt. 7 grains troy. 
Draeina, Dracine (dra-sBna, ch'a'sin), n. A 
name given to the red colouring matter of 
the resinous substance called dragon's blood, 
much used to eoloui* varnishes. Called also 
Oraeonimi 

Draco (dra'kd),». [See Dragon.] l.Inas£/o?i. 
the Dragon, a constellation of the northern 
hemisphere, containing, according to Elain- 
steetl, eighty stars. The star y Draoonis is 
celebrated as the one used in determining 
the coefficient of aberration of the fixed s tars. 
2. A luminous exhalation from marshy 
grounds,— -S. A genus of reptiles. See Dra- 
•GON. 


Dracocephalum (dra-ko-sefh-Ium), n. [Gr. 
ilmkan, a dragon, and k&plmlil, the head, in 
reference to tlie gaping fiower.] Dragon’s 
head; a genus of odoriferous annual and 
perennial herbs, nat. order Labiata), mostly 
found in the north of Asia, Europe, and 
America. ’j?he best kno^vn and most gener- 
ally cultivated species is the O. cananense, 
or canary balm of Gilead. 

Draconic (dra-kon'ik), a. 1. Eelating to 
Draco, the Athenian lawgiver; hence (ap- 
plied to laws), extremely severe; sanguinary. 
2, Eelating to the constellation Draco. 
Draconine (dra-kon'in), n. See Draoina. 
Dracontict (dra-kon'tik), a. [From L. caput 
dmeonis, the dragon’s head, a name anciently 
given to one of the nodes of the lunar orbit.] 
In astron. belonging to that space of time 
in w'hich the moon performs one entire 
revolution. 

Dracontine (dra-kon'tin), a. Belonging to 
a di’agon. 

Dracoiltium (dra-kon'shi-uin), n. [Gr. dm- 
kon, drakontoSy a dragon, from the spots or 
streaks of the plant resembling tliose of a 
serpent. See Dragon.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order Orontiacese. They are natives of 
tropical countries. The plants have flesliy 
rhizomes, pedate leaves, and very fetid 
flowers ill a spadix covered with a hooded 
spatlie. 

Dracunculus (dra-kun'kil-lus), n. [L., dim. 
of d7'aco, a serpent, a dragon, } 1. A genus 

of plants, nat order Araceic, with a long 
stalk, spotted like a serpent’s belly, and 
pedate leaves. They are natives of South 
Europe, I), vulgaris (green dragon) is com- 
mon in our gardens. Its flowers are black, 
very fetid, and give out exhalations which 
produce headache, giddiness, and vomiting. 
2. A fish of the genus Callioiiymus; tlie drago- 
net—S. The Filaria rnedincims, or guinea- 
worm, found on the Guinea coast and in tro- 
pical eliiufites, wliicli iiisinnates itself nmler 
the skill of the leg.s of man, causing a sup- 
purating sore, ’iiie worm is extracted by 
slowly and carefully coiling it round some 
solid object. 

Dradt (drad), a. Dreaded; terrible. [See 
Dread.] Tliis was also the old pret. of 
dread. 

Beloveii and lir.'Ztil ... 

Both of his lordes, and of his comnnine. Chaucer. 

Draff (draf), n. [loel, draf, draff, husks; D. 
diuf, hog's-wasli, dregs, also drab, dregs, 
.Dan. dmv, dregs, hog’s- wash; closely allied 
to drab, a slut,] Kefuse; lees; dregs; the 
wash given to swine; specifically, the refuse 
of malt wliich has been lire wed or distilled 
from, given to swine and cows. ‘Eating 
and husks.' Shak. ‘Mere chuff and 
drqf much better burnt. ’ Tennyson. 

Still swine eat all tlie dmjf. Shah. 
Drafnsh t (draf ish), a. Worthless. *jDraf- 
ish declarations.’ Dale. 

Draffy (drafi), a. Dreggy ; waste ; worth- 
less. ‘The dregs and doxiffy part.’ Beau. 
ikFl 

Draft (draft), n, [A form of draught. A 
comparison of these two foi'ms~dra?f.<//<,j5 
and drir/i:— -illustrates a principle in lan- 
guage, namely, that when, through consi- 
derable variation in spelling, forms origin- 
ally identical appear as different words, 
different shades of meaning are assigned to 
each. Comp, antique and antic; cheque 
and check; plain and plam; genteel and 
gentle; track and tract, 1. The act of 
drawing; as, this horse is good for draft. 
[In this sense generally written Drfmfj'ht] 

2. A. selection of men or things for a special 
duty or purpose; specifically, a selection of 
soldiers from an army or part of an army, 
or any military post, to serve with some 
other body or in another place; or of men 
from various ships to serve in another ship; 
or of ships from various squadrons to act on 
a particular expedition; as, these impor- 
tant posts were weakened by heavy drafts; 
the crew of the Wamor was completed by 
dw/fs from the Beet or and Black P^'ince; 
the squadron for the African coast was com- 
posed of drafts from the Jilediterranean 
and Channel fleets. 

Several of the States liad supplied the deficiency by 
drafts to serve for the year. yuds^g Mn.rs7tall. 

3. An order from one man to another direct- 
ing the payment of money ; a bill of ex- 
change. 

I thought it most prudent to defer tlie drafts, till 
advice was received of the progress of tlie loan, 

Hamilton. 

4. The first outlines of any 'writing, em- 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, inn; note, not, mtive; tube,, tub, bpjl; 


liodying an exposition of the purpose, as 
well as of the details, of the document. 

In the original draft of the instructions was a curi- 
ous paragraph which, on second thought.s, it wiis 
determined to omit. Macaulay. 

5. An allowance for waste of goods sold by 
• weight ; also, an allotvance made at the cus- 
tom-house on excisable goods.— 6. A draiv- 
iug of lines for a plan; a figure described 
on paper; delineation; sketch; plan deline- 
ated. —7. Depth of water necessary to float 
a ship.— 8. A current of air. * A strong- 
floored room, where there was a . . . strong, 
thorough draft of air.' Dickens. [In the 
three last senses usually written Draught.'} 
Draft (draft), v. t. 1. To draw an outline; to 
delineate.— 2. To compose and write; as, to- 
draft a memorial or a lease,— 3. To draw 
from a military force or post, or from any 
company, collection, or society; to select; 
to detach. 

This Colien-Caph-El was some royal seminary in 
Upper Hgfypt, from whence they drafted novic.Q?> to 
supply their colleges and temples. Holwell's Diet. 

Draft-engine (draft'en-jin),'/i. See Draught- 
engine. 

Draft-horse (draf f hors), n. See Draught- 
horse. 

Draft-ox (draft'oks), n. See Draught-OX. 
Draftsman (drafts'man), n. One who draws 
plans or designs. See Draughtsman. 
Draftyt (draf'ti), a. Draffy; of no more 
value tlian dratf. Chaucer. 

Drag (drag), v.t pret. <fe pp. dragged ; pin\ 
dragging. [A. Sax. draga^i, to drag, to draw, 
to bear; cog. leel. draga, to drag, to carry; 
Goth, dragan, to draw, to carry; D. dragen, 
G. tragen, to carry, to bear. Some connect 
it with L. t7'aho, to draw, but tlii.s is doubt- 
ful (as Latin t by Grimm's Law = English th\ 
Draio is another form of the same word, 
d7~aggle is a dim. form, and draud, dray, 
dredge, drain ai'e more or less closely akin.] 

1. To pull; to haul; to draw along the ground 
by main force: aj^plied particularly to draw- 
ing heavy bodies with labour along the 
ground or other surface; as, to dray stone 
or timber; to draga net in fishing. John 
xxi. 8.-2. To break, as land, by drawing a 
drag or harrow over it; to harrow. [United 
States. ]— 3. To draw along .slowly or heavily, 
as anything Inirdensome or trouble.sorae | 
lience, to pass in pain or with difficulty. 

‘ Have drugged a lingering life. ’ Dry den , — 

I 4. 'J’o draw along in contempt as unworthy 
to be carried. 

He eira£s me at lus chariot-wheels. .StilHngJket. 

5. To search with a hooked instrument a 
river, pond, &c., for drowned persons, Ac. 
Hence— 6, Fig. to search painfully or care- 
fully. 

Wliile I drai^F^l "W brains for such a song. 

Tennyson. 

—To drag the anchor (naut.), to draw or 
trail it along the bottom when loosened, or 
when the anchor will not hold : said of a 
ship. 

Drag (drag), v.i. 1. To be drawn along or 
trail on the ground, as a dress; to be moved 
onward along the ground or the bottom of 
the sea, as an anchor that does not hold, — 

2. To fish with a drag ; as, they have been 
dragging for fish all day, with little success. 

3. To move or proceed heavily, laboriously, 
or slowly; to move on lingeringly or with 
effort; as, this business drags. * 

As one . . , that sees a great black cloud 

inward from the deeps. Tennyson. 

The day drags through, though storms keep out the 
sun. Byron. 

Drag (drag), 71 . l. Something to be dragged 
along the ground ; as, (a) a net or a kind of 
grapnel for recovermg'the bodies of drowned 
persons by dragging. (6) An apparatus con- 
sisting of a frame of iron with a bag-net at- 
tached, used to recover articles lost in the : 
water, or to dredge up oysters, &c., from 
the bottom. Called also a Drag-net -—2. A 
particular kind of heavy harrow, for break- 
ing up ground,— 3. A long coach or carriage, 
generally drawn by four horses; it is uncov- 
ered and seated round the sides.— 4. An ap- 
paratus for retarding or stopping the rota- 
tion of one wheel, or of several wheels of a 
carriage, in descending hills, slopes, <&c. See 
Skid.— 5. Baut. a kind of floating anchor, 
usually of spars and sails, to keep a ship’s 
head to the wind or diminish leeway. — 

6. Souietliing attached to a moving body 
which retards its progress, as a boat in tow 
of ashipi and the like; hence, yiy. a person 
or thing forming an obstacle to one’s pro- 
gress or prosperity; as, his brother has been 
a great drag upon him.— 7. In niasomp, a 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. ab^ine; y, Sc. icy. 
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t-Iijn plate of stecL iiKlonted on the edj^e, 
nsctl for finishing the tlressing of soft stone 
whieh has no grit. — 8. A rough, heavy sled 
for hauling stones off a field or to a founda- 
tion. [United States.]— U. h\ 7narim {myin. 
the difference bet\yeeii the speed of a screw- 
.sliip under sail and that of the screw, when 
tlie ship outruns the latter; the difference 
between the propulsive effects of the differ- 
ent floats of a paddle- wheel. — 10. A heavy 
motion indicative of some impediment; 
motion effected with slowness and difficulty; 
as, a heavy drag uphill. ‘Had a drag in his 
%valk.’ HazUtt.—\l. The smell of a fox on 
the ground; as, the drag was taken up by 
the hounds. 

Dragantine (cira-ganTin), A mucilage 
obtained from giini-tragacanth. 

Brag-bar (drag'bilr), n. 1. A strong iron 
rod, with eyeholes at each end, connecting 
a locomotive-engine and tender by means 
of the drag-1)olt and spring; it Is also gener- 
ally attached to goJKls-waggon.s.— 2. The bar 
of a drag for retarding or stopping the 
wheels of cai*iiage.s descending inclines. 
Brag-bolt (drag'bolt), n. A strong bolt 
coupling the drag-bar of a locomotive- 
engine and tender together, and removable 
at pleasure. 

Brag-cbain (drag'chan), u. The strong chain 
attached to the front of the locomotive-en- 
gine buffer-bar to connect it witli any other 
engine or tender; also the chain attached 
to the drag-bar of goods waggons. 
BraggeSjt Drugs. 

Full redy had he his apothecaries 

To send him dragg-es, Chaucer. 

Draggle (drag'gl), v.t. pret. &pp. draggled; 
ppr. draggling. [Dim. from drag. Wedg- 
wood, however, considers that this is not 
from dragy but that it is a form of drahhle 
(which see).] To wet and dirty by drawing 
on damp ground or mud, or on wet grass ; 
to drabble. ‘With draggled nets down 
hanging to the tide.' Trench. 

Draggle (drag'gl), v.i. To be drawn on the 
ground; to become wet or dirty by being 
di’awn on tlie mud or wet grass. 
Draggle-tail (drag'gl-tiil), n. A slut. 
Draggle-tailed (drag'gl-tald), a. Untidy; 
draggling on the ground. 

Drag-hook (drag-'hok), n. The hook by 
which locomotive T engines, tenders, and 
goods-waggoiis are attached to each other 
by means of the drag-chain. 

Drag-link (drag'lingk), n. 1. In marine 
engimSy a link for connecting the crank of 
the main-shaft with that of the inner paddle 
shaft.— 2. A drag-bar (which see). 

Dragman (drag'man), n. A fisherman tliat 
uses a drag-net. ^Thei drag men of Severn.’ 
Hale. 

Drag-net (drag-net), n. A net to be drawn 
on the bottom of a river or pond for taking 
fish. See Drag, n.l. 

Dragoman, Drogman (dra'go-man, drog'- 
man), n. [A word which in the same or 
similar forms has entered other modern 
languages, from Ai\ tarjarndn, an inter- 
preter, from tarjamay to interiiret; Ohal. 
targem, to interpret. Spelled also drugger- 
mmi, iruchmmi, &c. See Truckman and 
Targum.] An interpreter; an interjpreter 
and traveller’s guide or agent; an inter- 
preter attached to an embassy or a con- 
sulate: a term in general use among travel- 
lers in the Levant and other parts of the 
East. , 

Dragomans xa Syria are'inore than mere interpre- 
ters: they are contractors for the iiiauagement of 
tours and of caravans, and they relieve the traveller 
of all the difficulties of preparation and of intercourse 
with the natives, Bcedeker's Guide to Pakstine, &c. 

Dragon (dra'gon), n. [Er. dragon; L. draco; 
€rr. dralcon, from root drak ov derk m in 
derkomai, to see; Skr. dargy to see. So called 
from its fiery eyes. Dragon entered 
modem English from the Er., but it occurs 
in A. Sax. in the form dracay O.E. drake, 
from the Latin] 1. In w?/i5A a fabulous 
animal, conceived, physically, as a sort of 
winged crocodile, with fiery eyes, crested 
head, and enormous claws, spouting fire, 
and, morally, as the embodiment of evil, 
of malicious watchfulness and oppression. 
The immediate source of the mediaeval 
conception is no doubt the Seriptiires, the 
conception being modified, however, first 
by the fact that in Welsh the ward dragon 
•signifies a chief (so that to kill dragon 
was the highest glory of an English knight), 
and by the accounts brought home by Cru- 
saders of the crocodiles they had seen in 
Egypt The slaying of the dragon by St 


George is prolmbly an allegory to express the 
triumph (,>f the Cliristian hero over evil. The ! 
scriptural conception of 
tlie dragon wais probably 
derivod from Egypt; the 
Chinese dragon is proba- 
bly an independent con- 
ception. In her. it i.s 
borne in shields, crests, 
and supporters. — 2. A 
genus of saurliiu.s (Draco), 
di.stinguislied from tlicir 
congeners in having their 
first six false ribs, instead 
of hooping the abdomen, extending outwai’ds 
in a nearly straight line, and sustaining an 
extension of the skin, wliich forms a kind of 
wing comparable to that of the squirrels, but 
independent of the four feet. This wing sus- 
tains the animal lilce a parachute when it 
leaps from hraneli to branch, but does not 
possess the faculty of beating the air, and 
thus raising the reptile into flight like a 
bird. All the species are small and inoffen- 
sive. Draco vnlans, the best type of the 
genus, is about 10 or 12 inches in length, 
the tail being extremely long in proportion 
to the body, wliich is not above 4 inches. 



Species of this genus are natives of Asia, 
Africa, and America.— 3. A fiery, shooting 
meteor, or imaginary serpent. 

Swift, swift, ye dragons of the nigljt ! that dawning 

May bear the raven’s eye. Shah. 

4. A fierce, violent person, male or female ; 
more generally now, a spiteful, Avatehful 
woman; a duenna. 

Peggy O’Dowd is indeed the same as ever; , . . 
a tyrant over lier Mich.iel; a dragon amongst all the 
ladies of the regiment. Thackeray. 

6. A constellation of the northern hemi- 
sphere. See Draco.— 6. A short carbine, 
carried by the original dragoons, attached 
: by a swivel to the belt: so named from a 
representation of a dragon's head at the 
muzzle.— 7. In ZwA the popular name of a 
genus of apetalous plants, Draoontium: so 
called because the stem is mottled like 
the skill of a serpent. Green dragon is 
DraGunculus vulgarU. See Dbaounculus. 
8. A race of carrier pigeons of the same 
stock as the Persian or Bagdad carrier.— • 
In Scrip, dragon seems sometimes to signify 
a large marine fish or serpent, Is. x.wii, l, 
where the leviathan is also mentioned; also 
Bs. Ixxiv. 13. Sometimes it seems to signify 
a venomous land serpent. 

Thou Shalt tread upon the lion and adder; the 
young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under 
foot. Ps. xd, 13. 

It is also used for the devil. 

He laid hold of ‘Cn&dragohy that old serpent, which 
is the devil and Satan, and bound liini a thousand 
years. Rev. xx. a. 

Dragon (dra'gon), a. Suitable for, or re- 
sembling dragons; pertaining to, performed 
by, or consisting of, dragons; fierce; foi’mid- 
able. 

Beauty ... had need the guard 

Of dragon watch with unenclmnted eye, Milton. 

Dragonade, Dragonnad© ( drag - on - M', 
clrag-on-nad''), 71. [Erom Er, dragon, a 
dragoon.] One of a series of persecutions 
of Erench Protestants in the reign of Louis 
XIV.: so named from dragoons generally 
riding at tlie head of tlie troops and being 
remarkable for ferocity. The dragonades j 
drove many thou.sands of French Protestants ' 
out of France. i 


He learnt it aa he watchc*:! tlie di'agonnades, the 
tortures, tlie miifiiiacreiii of tlie NetharUinda. 

A'ingsky. 

Dragon-beam, Dragon-piece (diu'gmi- 
bem, dru'gon-i>e.s), n. In arch, a beani. or 
piece of timber bisecting the angle formed 
l>y the wall-plate at cornel's, used to J’eceive 
and support the foot of the hip-rafter. 
Dragonet (dra''gon-et), n. 1. A little dragon. 
2. The popular name of the species a 
genus (UalUonymus) of fishes heh)nglng to 
the goby family. See OALLIONYMUS. 
Dragon -fish (dra'gou-fish), n. Same as 
Dragonet, 2. 

Dragon-fly (dra'gon-lii), 71. The pojmlar 
name of a family of iu.sects, Libellulidto, 
having large strongly reticulated •wings, a 
large head with enormous eyes, a long body, 
and strong horny mandibles. They rival 
the biitterfiies in their lines, and are of very 
powerful night. The great cl ragon-ily {jlMi- 
f;miido7) ii3 about 4 inches long, and the 
largest of the British species. They are 
strong, swift of flight, and voracious, having 
1)0 eii .seen to devour a large Imtterfly.inle.ss 
than a niimite. 

Dragonish (dra'gon-ish), a. In the form of 
a dragon;^ dragon-like. 

Dragdnnee (dra-go-na), a. In her. a term 
applied to a lion or other beast whose upper 
half resembles the real animal but tlie lower 
half a dragon. 

Dragon-piece. See Dragon-beam. 
Dragon’s-blood (driYgonz-ljliid), n. The 
popular name of the inspissated juice of 
various plants, as Cedanms Draco, Drnemna 
Draco, Pteroca rpub' Draco, &c. (See Drac JE- 
NA.) Obtained from such various sources, it 
has various XJroperties, and is of diverse com- 
position. Dragon's-blood is of a red colour, 
and is used for colouring spiilt and turpen- 
tine varnishes, for tooth-tiiiefcuresaiid jiow- 
der.s, for staining marble, Aw. 
Dragon’S“liead(dra'gonz-he(l), n. A name of 
certain plants of the genus Dracocephalum 
(which see), of which term it is a translation. 
—Dragon’s heix-d and tail, in astrou. the 
node.s of the planets, or the tw<j point,s in 
•which the orbits of the planets intersect the 
ecliptic, ■ 

Dragon-Shell (dra'’gon-.sIiel), n. A name 
given to a species of Patella or limpet. 
Dragon’s-water (dra%oiiz-wa-ter), n. A 
name given to a plant belonging to the 
genus Calla. 

Dragon’s-wort (dra'gonz-wdrt),7i. A popular 
n am e of a plant helo nging to the genus Arte- 
misia. 

Dragon-tree (dra'gon-tre), 71. Th&Dracoina 
Draco. See Bracajna. 

Dragon-water (dra'gon- wg-ttir), n. A medi- 
cinal remedy very popular in the earlier half 
of the seventeenth century. 

CarduiisPenedictus 
Or f/n?;yu?{-7mi'i’miay doe good upon Isim. 

Randolph, t6iyO. 

Dragoon (dra-gbiP), n. [Eroni drago n, a slmrt 
species of carbine carried by the original 
dragoons raised by Marslnd Brissac in 1660, 
on the muzzle of which, from the old fable 
that the dragon spouts fire, the lie ad of the 
monster was worked.] 1. A cavalry soldier. 
Tn the British army there are heavy and light 
dragoons, who are now nearly alike in weight 
of men, horses, and appointments. The 
Scots Greys, established in 1683, were the 
first dragoons in the arm3% Originally dra- 
goons were a sort of mounted infantry, serv- 
ing on foot and horseback, but now tliey 
serve on horseback only.— 2. t A dragonade. 
Bp. Barloxo.—Z. k kind of pigeon. 

Dragoon (dra-gonO, 'o.t. 1. To persecute by 
abandoning a place to the rage of soldiers. 

2. To enslave or reduce to subjection by 
soldiers, —3. To harass; to i)er8ecute; to 
compel to submit by violent measures; to 
force. 

The colonies may be influenced to anj? thing, but 
they can be to nothing. Price. 

Dragoonade (dra-gon'ad), 71 . SameasDra- 
gonade. 

Dragoon-bird (dra-gon'hSrd), 71. A black 
Brazilian bird (Cephalopterus oxmatm), with 
a curious large umbrella-like crest of fea- 
thers above the hill. 

Dragoonert (dra-gbn'er), n. A dragoon. 
Drag-sheet (drag'shet), 71 . Naut. a contri- 
vance for lessening the drift of vessels in 
heavy gales of wind, being a sort of lloat- 
ing anchor formed of a square sheet, kept 
stretched by metallic bars, and having a 
beam attached to it, which serves as a float 
to the apparatuii. 

Dragsman (dragzTnan), n. A thief who 



ch, c/tain; 6h, Sc. loc/t; g, <70; 3,yoh; £1, Er. to’7i; iig, si??£r; 'IH, ii/mn; th, f/iiu; w, wig; nh, ?t’/<ig; :.h, anire.— See KEY. . 
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follows paiTiages to cut away luj^gage from 
bchliiil. fSlangJ , _ 

Brag-sprtog {aragmmg)r «. In 
strorij? spring placed near the bai^ of the 
twida'r. It is attached by the ends to the 
tlrag-bur which connects the engine ana 
tuiiaer, and hy the centre to the drartir 

which connects the train to the tender. (b)A 
spring atkiched to the drag -bar to lessen 
the jerk when starting or increasing speed. 
Brailt (drfd), v.t To tmil. •Dmihng his 
siuicpdiook behind him.' Dr. H. More. 
Brail t (dial), n. /. To trail or drag. 

If we would kee{3 our fjanneot clean, at is aiot .suffi- 
cient to wd-sls it otiiy, unless we h.ive a continual care 
to keep it from draiiUiir in the dirt. bonth. 

Brain (driln), y. t [Probably from Sax. dre/m- 
utaoi^to strain, and allied todray (which see). 
The word has been hoiTOwed by the Preiudi 
and German with little modification, Fr, 
{iminer, Ck drmiiren.] 1. To filter; to cause 
to pass through some porous .substance. 

Salt water, dramedthtoaglt twenty vessels of earth, 
hath become fresh, ^ Bacon. 

2. To empty or clear of liquor by causing the 
liquor to drop or run off slowly; to exhaust 
any body df a liquid; as, to drain a vessel of 
its contents. 

We will drat'n our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free. Bttms, 


3. To make dry; to exhaust of liquid by caus- 
ing it to flow off in channels or through 
porous substances; as, to drain land; to 
drain a swamp or inarsh.-~4. To empty; to 
exhaust; to draw off gradually; as, a foreign 
\yux drains a country of specie. 


Ida stood of her force 

By many a varying influence. Tennyson, 

Brain (clran), v.i. l. To flow off gradually; 
as, let the water of low ground drawi off.— 

2. To be emptied of liquor by flowing or 
divipping; as, let the vessel stand and drain; 
let the cloth hang and drain. 

Brain (dran), n. 1. The act of draining or 
drawing off, or of emptying by drawing off; 
gradual or continuous outflow or with- 
drawal. 


The<fm??«Qn agriculturallabourforniin-hands, and 
the vast co.st of jijachinery which two or three sand- 
storms disabled, soon demonstrated his mistake. 

Sat.Ren;, 


. 2. A channel through which water or other 
liquid flows off; particularly, a trench or ditch 
to convey -wat^r from wet land ; a water- 
course; a sewer; a sink. Brains receive dif- 
ferent names according to their construc- 
tions and uses: thus -there are walled or 
box drains, barrel drains, triangular drains, 
arched drains, stone drains, brick drains, 
w’ood drains, turf tli-ains, earth drains, &c. 

3. pi. The grain from the mash- tub; as, 
brewer's dmina 

Drainable (dran'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
drained. 

Brainage (dran'aj), n. 1. A draining; a 
gradual flowing off of any liquid.— 2. In 
engiii. the system of drains and other works 
by which any town, surface, and the like, is 
freed from water; as, the drainage is skilfully 
executed. —3. The art of draiiiiiig; as, a 
man skilled in dmmage, —4. The mode in 
which the waters of a country pass off by 
its streams imd rivers; a.9, the drainage of 
this country is very intricate. —5. That which 
flows out of drains; the water carried away 
from a district by natural or other cliaiuiels. 
6. The district drained; tiie area drained by 
a river-system; as, the drainage of the Po, 
Thames, &c. 

Drainer (dran'^r), u. 1. One who drains ; one 
who constructs channels for draining laud; 
as, a ditcher and draimr.—2. In eWren/, 
a perforated plate for letting fluids escape. 

3. A stream from a lake, morass, «S:c. ; as, the 
Be veil is the dminar of Loch Lomond— 

4. One who or that which exhausts; as, war 
is a draimrot a nation's blood and treasure. 

Draining-en^e (dran'ing-en-jin), A 
pumping-engme for removing water from 
mines, low-lying lands, ^c. 
Braining-ploT^lx (dran-'ing-plou), n. An im- 
plement used in forming drains. A popular 
kind in this country has three coulters, two 
moiilddioards, and a share. The middle 
coulter is vertical and splits the soil in the 
middle of tlie furrow; the two side coulters 
are inclined, to cut the sloping sides of the 
drain, and the mould-boards lift tlie- soil in 
two slices, which are delivered on each side 
of the ditch. The usual dimensions of a 
ditch thus made are 12 inches deep, 15 wide 
at top, and 8 at bottom, 

Braitt-tae, Draining-tile (drim'tn, driin'- 
iiig-tU), n. A hollow tile enijiloyed in the 


formation of drains, and often used in em- 
bankments to carry off the water into tne 


.side-drains. . . • , 

Brain-trap (dran'trap), 7i. A oontrivance 
to prevent the escape of foul air from tirmns. 



Drnin-trap.s shown in section. 


but to alloiv the passage of water into them. 
They are of various forms. In the traps re- 
I presented above it will be seen that there 
must always be a certain quantity of water 
i maintained to bar the way against the e.scape 
i of the gas from the drain or sewer. 'Wlien 
additional liquid is conveyed to the trap 
there is of course an overflow into the drain. 
In the left-hand figure the gas is prevented 
from escaping by a metal plate thrown 
obliquely over the drain mouth and dipping 
into the water in the vessel beyond it. 
Brake (drak),?^- [Contr, fromaform ened-idce, 
endrake (I cel. andrika, O.H.G. antreeho, mi- 
trichoX a hypothetical masculine of A. Sax'. 
ened, a duck. This termination 7io, signify- 
ing a king, a governor, is in several of the 
Teutonic tongues affixed to the name of 
birds to express the male. Thus we have 
Ban. d,iie, a dove, duerik, a male dove; a/wi, 
a duck, and^'ik (Sw. andrake), a drake ; 
Gt. ente, a duck, enterich^a drake, (jan.% a 
goose, gmmrieh, a gander, &c. JiJned is 
cog. with L. anas, anatis, a duck. ] 1. The male 
of the duck kind.— 2. The silver shilling of 
the reign of Queeii Elizabeth, having a mart- 
let, popularly called a. di'aJce, as the niint^ 
mark. It is popularly believed that the mark 

i.s in allusi on to Sir Francis Drake, the famous 
admiral, but it is really the armorial cogniz- 
ance of Sir Richard Alartiii, who was made 
warden of the mint in the fourteenth year of 
Elizabeth’s reign.— 3. A species of fly used as ; 
bait in angling, called also I)w7re-y[?/. “The | 
dark drake-Jly, good in August' Iz, Walton. 

The draBe will mount .steeple-height into the nir; 
though lie is to be found in fi.igs .-md grass too, and 
indeed everywhere, high and low, in the river. 

Iz. IFaiton. 

Brake t (drak), n. [L. draco, a dragon. See 
Deagon.] a small piece of artillery. 

Two or tliree .shot.s made at them by ;t couple of 
drakes made them stagger. Oareudon. 


dramatic representation; as, he ha.s a strong 
taste for the dmma. 

It WAS on the support of these parte of the town 
that the playliouses depended. The character of 
the dramet became conformed to the character of 
its patrons. Macaulay. 

Dramatic, Dramatical (dra-mat'ik, dra- 
mat'ik-al), a, 1. Of or pertaining to the 
drama; represented by action; apxiropriate 
to or in the form of a drama; theatrical, 

Tlie materials which human life now supplies to 
the dramatic poet give him a power to move our 
pity and terror sucli as ancient tragic art . , . did 
not and could not possess. Dr. Caird. 

2. Characterized by the force and fidelity 
approiu'iate to the drama ; as, a dramatie 
description; a dramaiio pictura 
Dramatically (dra-mat'ik-al-li), adv. By re- 
presentation; in the manner of the drama; 
vividly and strikingly. 

Dramatis personse (drahna-tis per-a<yne), 
7i. pl. [L.] The persons of the drama; the 
characters in a play. 

Dramatist (dra'mat-ist), ??.. The author of 
a dramatic composition; a writer of play.s. 
Dramatizable (dra'mat-iz-a-bl), a. lliat 
may be dramatized or converted into the 
form of a drama. 

Dramatize (dra'mat-iz), v.t. pret. pp. 
dramatized; ppr. dramatizmg. Tocomxiose 
in the form of the drama; or to give to a 
composition the form of a play. 

At Riga, in 1204, was acted a projihetic play, that 
h.. a. dramatized extract from the history of the 
Old ami New Testaiueiita. looke’s litissia. 

Dramaturgy (tlra'mat-er-ji), n. [Gr. dra- 
ma tourg ia, drama tic composition- - drama, 
and ergon, work.] Tlie science which treats 
of the rules of composing a drama and re- 
jiresenting it on the stage, as far as the 
subject can lie brought innks’ general rules; 
tlie art of dramatic poetry and representa- 
tion. 

Drammea-timher, Dram-timber (dram'- 
men-tiiul)'t’!r, ‘dram'timb-er), u. The iiumo 
given to battens from Drammen, a port in 
Norway. 

Drammock (dramhuok), n. A tliicli: raw 
mixture of meal and water. [Scotcli.j 
Dram-shop (dram'shop), n. A shoji where 
spirits are sold in drams or other small 
(iuarititie.s, chiefly to be drunk at the coun- 
ter. 

Drank, pret. of drm/A 
Drank (drangk), n. A local term for wild 
oats or darnel grass. 

Drap (drii), n. [Fr.J A cloth for summer’s 
W'ear. 

Drap (drap), 71. A drop; a small quantity. 
[Scotch.] 


Drake-fly (drak-fli), ? 2 , See Beake, 3, 
Drake-stone (dralFston), n. A stone made 
to skim along the surface of water; the sport 
of making stones so skim. 

Dram (dram), [Contr. from drachma 
(which see). ] 1, (a) In apothemries’ 

weight, a weight of the eighth part of an 
ounce, or 60 gTaius. {h) In avoirdupois 
weight, the sixteenth part of an ounce.— 
2. A small quantity. ‘ Any dram of inercy. ' 
Shale. [Rare. ]— 3. As much spirituous 
liquor as is drunk at once; as, a drain of 
brandy. 

I could do this, and that with no rash potion, 

But 3vith a lingVing dram, that should not work 
Maliciously like poison. Shalt, 

4 Spirits; distilled liquors. Dope, 

Dram (dram), v. i,. To drink to indulge 

in the use of ardent spirits. 

Drama (drli'ma), n, [Gr. dnma, from dmd, 
to do, to act.] 1. A poem or composition 
1 ‘epresenting a picture of human life, and 
accommodated to action, generally designed 
to be spoken in character and represented 
on the stage. The principal species of the 
drama are tragedy, comedy, and the tragic 
or grand opera; inferior species ai’e tragi- 
comedy, opei*a-bouffe, farce, burletta, and 
melodrama. 1 

The Scripture-s afford its a divine pastoral drama I 
in the Song of Solomon, Milton. ' 

2. A series of real events invested tvith dra- i 
matic unity and interest. 

The drama and contrivance of God’s providence. 

Sharp. 

3. Dramatic composition or literature. 
Sophocle.s made tlie Greek dra^na as dramatic 

as was consistent with its original form. Macaulay. 

4. All the circumstances contributing to the 
representation of a series of assumed real 
events on the stage, including the perform- 
ance of the actors, the compo.siti<in of the 
pieces, and all the adjuncts which assi.st in 
giving reality and liveliness to the scenes; 


Drape (drap), v. t. pret. & pp. draped; ppr. 
draping. [Fr. draper, to drape, from drap,. 
cloth. ] 1. To cover or invest with dothing or 
doth; to dispose tlrapeiy about for use or 
ornament. ‘ Sculpture draped from head to 
foot' To banter; to jeer; to 

satirize: this sense is derived from painters, 
representing ludicrous or satirical scenes, 
cm canvas, 

Dl'ape t (di‘ai>), v. t To make cloth. 

Draper (drap 'or), n, [Fr. d rapier, from 
draim', to cover witii cloth, from drap, 
eioth.] One who sells cloths; a ilcaler in 
clotlis; as, n lineu-ffra^>e’r or^vottllen-ffrajccr. 
Draperied (dra'per-id), a. Furnished with 
drapery. 

Drapeiy <<.lruj/e-ri), n. [Fi*. drape vie. See 
Diuiui;, i\ t. ] 1. The occupation » >f a tlraper;, 
the trade of selling or making doth. — 
2, Cloth; stuffs of wool or linen.— 3. Ilie 
clotlies or hangings witli which any oliject 
is draped or huiig; specifically, msetdp. and 
palntmg, tlie repre.sentation of the dothing* 
or dress of human figures; also, tapestry,, 
hangings, curtains, 

Drapet t (drdp'etv n. Cloth; coverlet; table- 
cloth. 

Tables . , . ready dight wish festival!. 

S/emcr. 

Drappie (drap'ju), n, A little ilrop; a small 
quantity. [Scotch.] 

We’re no that foil, 

But just a drappie in oijr e'o. Borvs, 

Drapplt (drap 'it), p. and a. Dropped.— 
Drappit-egg, a poached egg. [Scotch.] 
Drastic (dras'tik), a. |Gr. drastikm, from 
drnu, to do, to ad.] rowerful; acting with 
strength or violence; efficacious; a.s, u dim- 
tic cathartic. 

I incline to the bdief tlicit. as water, lime, aiui sami 
make morCir, .so tejnjK'f'.iments marry wdi. 

ami by Well ni.ui.igeU comr.irieties itevelupast/rax/A* 
u character ns the lOigJish. J:mcr.u>n. 

Drastic (drus'tik), n. A medidiic which 
speedily ami eit'cctually purges. 


pine,, pin; note^not, nicive; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii, Sc. alome; 


Fate, faVj fat, fufll;, me/met, hd; 
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Brat (drat), v.t. [Proba'bly contracted from 
'Od rot] A verb expressive of a mil<i form 
of oath; to apply the word Mrat* to, 

Thf! quiiitahi was ‘ dratfeti' awd ‘ bothered,’ and very 
jjenerally .'iiiatheiuiitizetl by all the mothers who had 
yoniij^ sons, Troilojie. 

Bratigh (draf), n. Same as Braff. 

Braxight (draft), n. [From draw, drag. See 
.1)11 APT.] 1, The act of drawing; as, ahorse 
or ox lit for draught. — 2. The capacity of 
being drawn ; the yielding to a force which 
draws or drags; as, a cart or plough of easy 
draught -~d. The drawing of liquor into the 
mouth and throat; the act of drinking. 

In his hands he took tiie goblet, but a while the 

draK^ht forhovQ. Treitch. 

4. The quantity of liquor drunk at once. 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts in- 
spired. Goldsmith, 

5. The act of delineating, or that which is 
delineated ; a representation by lines, as 
the ligure of a house, a machine, a fort, &c. , 
described on paper; a drawing or first 
sketch; an outline. 

Her pencil drew wln-ite’er her soul designed. 

And oft the happy draught surpass’d the image in 

herjnind. Dry den, 

6. The act of drawing a net; a sweeping of 
tlie water for fish. 

Upon the drnusrht of a pond, not one fish was left. 

Hall. 

7. That which is taken by sweeping with a 
net; as, a dmught of fishes. Luke v. 9.-- 

8 . The drawing or bending of a bow; the 
act of shooting with a bow and arrow. 

She sent an arrow forth with mighty draught. 

■ .Spenser. 

9. The act of drawing men from a military 
force; also, the forces drawn; a detachment. 
See Draft.— 10. A sink or drain ; a privy. 
Mat. XV, 17, 

Hang thmn or stab them, drown them in a draught. 
Confound by some course. Shah. 

11. An order for the payment of money; a 
hill of exchange. See Draft.— 12. The depth 
of water necessary to float a ship, or the 
depth a ship sinks in water, especially when 
laden ; as, a ship of 12 feet draught If 
tlie vessel is fully laden it is termed the 
load-water draught; if unloaded, the light- 
water dnmght—l^. A small allowance on 
weighable goods made by the sovereign to j 
the importer, or by the seller to the buyer, to j 
insure full weight.-- 14. A sudden attack or ' 
drawing on an enemy. — 15. A writing com- 
posed.— 16. A mustard poultice; a mild blis- 
ter.— 174 Stratagem. 

I conceive the manner of your handling of the ser- 
vice, by drawing mdd&n draughts upon the enemy 
when he looketh not for you. Spenser. 

18. In moulding, the bevel given to the 
attern for a easting, in order that it may 
e drawn from the sand without injury to 
the mould.— 19. In masonry, a line on the 
surface of a stone hewn to tlie breadth of 
the chisel,— 20, A current of air moving 
through an inclosed or confined space, as 
through a room or up a chimney.— 21. A 
move in the game of chess or in similar 
games. Hence— 22. pZ. A game resembling 
chess played on a board divided into sixty- 
four checkered squares. Each of the two 
players is provided with twelve pieces or 
‘men’ placed on every alternate square at 
each end of the board. The men ai*e moved 
forward diagonally to the right or left one 
square at a time, the object of each player 
being to capture all his opponent’s men, or 
to hem them in so. that they cannot move. 

A piece can he captured only when the 
square on the diagonal line behind it is un- 
occupied. When a player succeeds in mov- 
ing a piece to the further end of the board 
(the croAvn-head), that piece becomes a 
‘ king,’ and has the power of moving or cap- 
turing diagonally backwards or forwards.— 
Draught of a chimney, the rate of motion of 
the ascensional cuiTent of heated air and 
other gases in a chimney, and which depends 
on the difference of the density of therarefled 
column inside the chimney, as compared 
with an equal column of the external atmo- 
sphere, or on the difference of heiglit of 
the two columns of elastic fluid, supposing 
them reduced to the same standard of den- 
sity. The velocity of the current is the 
same as that of a heavy body let fall from 
a height equal to the difference in height of 
tAVo such aerial columns. Draughts may be 
produced or increased («) by a blast Avliioh 
rarefies the air above the fire(a Mast draught), 
or (?>) by blowers Avhich compress the air be- 
neath the tve {a forced draught).-- An^U of 
draught When a power is applied to drag 


or roll a body over a plain surfat’e it has to 
overcome tAvo obstacles; one is the friction 
Avitli the suifiice over which the body sli<les 
or I’olls, and the other is the Aveight of the 
body itself. There is in every ease a certain 
direction of the drawing pow'er Avhich is 
best adapted to overcome these conjoined 
oljstacles: and the angle made by tlie line 
of draught Avitli the phine over which the 
body is drawn is termed i\\c angle of draught 
For the poAver to have most effect the angle 
of draught should be equal to that angle at 
Avliich the plane itself should be inclined 
to the horizon in order to make the body 
move doAvn it without any draAving force,— 
On draught, drawn or to be had' directly 
from the cask, as ale, porter, Ac. 

Draught (draft), v. t To draAv out; to sketch 
roughly; to call forth. See Draft. 
Draught (draft), a. l. Used for draAviiig; as, 
a draught horse,— 2. That is drawn from the 
barrel or other receptacle in Avhich it is 
kept; as, draught ale. 

Draught-bar (draf t'biir), n. A bar to Avhich 
the traces are attached in harnessing horses 
or other animals for draught purposes; a 
SAving-tree or swingle-tree. 

Draught-board (draft'bord), n. A check- 
ered board for playing draughts. 

Draught - compasses (clraft"kiim-pas-ez), 
n. 'pi. Compasses with movalile points used 
for draAving the finer lines in mechanical 
draAVings, as plans, &c. 

Draught-engine (draft'en-jin), n. A steam- 
engine used for pumping. 

Draught -hook (draftTibk), n. A large 
hook of iron fixed on the cheeks of a can- 
non carriage, there being tAvo on each side, 
one near the trunnion-hole and the other at 
the train, used in draAving the gun backAvard 
and forward by means of draught ropes. 
Draught-house (draft'hous), n. A house 
for the reception of filth or Avaste matter. 
Draughtsman (drafts^man), n. i. A man 
who draws Avritings or designs, or one Avho 
is skilled in such draAvings.— 2. One Avho : 
drinks drams; a tippler. [Bare.] 

The ivholesonje restorative above mentioned (water 
gruel) may be given in tavern-kitchens to all the 
morning draughttmen within the walls w’hen they 
call for wine before noon. Tatler. 

Draughtsmanship (di’afts'man-ship), n. 
The office or Avoi’k of a draughtsman. 
Draughty (draft'i), a. Of or pertaining to 
a draught or draughts; exposed to draughts; 
as, a draughty hall. 

Brave (drav), the old and poetical pret. of 
drive. 

Prince Geraint 

Drave the long spear a cubit thro' his breast. 

7'ennyson. 

Dravidian (dra-vuVi-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Dravida or Dravira, the name of an old 
province of India; specifically, applied to a 
family of tongues spoken in South India, 
Ceylon, Ac., supposed by some to be Tura- 
nian, by others to belong to the Aryan class 
of languages. It includes Tamil, Telugu, 
Caiiai’ese, Malayfflain or Malabar. Galled 
also Tamilian. 

Draw (dra), v.t pret. drew; pp.TZmten; ppr. 
drawing. ' [A softened form of drag (which 
see).] 1. To pull along after one; to haul; 
to cause to advance by force applied in front 
of the thing moved or at the fore end, as 
by a rope or chain.— 2. To pull out; as, to 
draw a sword or dagger from its sheath; to 
unsheath; hence, to draw the sward is to 
wage Avar.— 3. To bring by compulsion; to 
cause to come. 

Do not ricli men oppress you, and draiv you before 
the judgment-seats? Jam. ii. 6. 

4. To bring out from some receptacle; as, to 
dmia water from a well,— 5, To let mi out; 
to extract; as, to dmiawine from a cask; to 
drato blood from a vein.— 6. To suck; as, 
to draw the breasts, —7. To attract; to cause 
to move or tend toward itself ; to allure; 
as, a magnet draws a piece of iron. 

Like birds the charming serpent draivs. Tennyson. 

8. To cause to turn tOAvard the subject of the 
verb; to cause to be directed towards itself 
as a centre; to engage; as, a beauty or a popu- 
lar speaker draws the eyes of an assembly, 
or draws their attention.— 9. To inhale ; to 
take into the lungs ; as, there I first dma 
air; Idraw the sultry air.— 10. To take from 
an oven; as, to draw; bread.— 11. To cause a 
part or parts of to slide; to pull more closely 
together, or apart; as, to drawn curtain; to 
draAv a /mot.— 12. To extract; as, to draw 
spirit from grain or juice.— 13. To move gra- 
dually or slowly; to extend. 

They drno themselves more westerly. Raleigh. 


I 14. To lengthen; to extend in length. 

How long her face k drawn. Shak. 

In some similes, men draw their coniparisnus into 
minute particular.s of no importance. Felton. 

15, To give vent to or utter in a lingering 
mariner; as, to draw a groan; to draw a deep 
.sigh.— 16. To form between tAvo points; to 
run or extend, as by a marking iu.strument, 
or by coiLStruction of any kind; as, to 
draiv a line on paper, or a line of circum- 
vallation.— 17. To represent by lines drawn 
on a plain surface; to fonrn a picture or 
imago; hence to describe in Avnrds or to re- 
present in fancy; as, to draw the figure of a 
man; the orator dj’ew an admirable picture 
of human misery, —18, To derive; to deduce; 
to have or receive fi’om some source, cause, 
or donor; as, to draw consolation from di- 
vine promises; to draw arguments from 
facts, or inferences from circumstantial evi- 
dence,— 19. To allure; to entice; to lead by 
persuasion or moral influence; to excite to 
motion. 

Men shall arise, speaking; perverse things, to draw 
away disciples after them. Acts xx. 30. 

20. To lead, as a motive; to induce to move. 

My purposes do dra7ej me much about. Shah. 

21. To receive from customers or patrons; to 
earn ; to gain ; as, the shopkeeper dretv a 
hundred pouiid.s.— 22. To reeeiA^e or take, as 
from a fund or store; as, to draw money from 
a bank or from stock in trade.— 23. To bear; 
to produce; as, a bond or note draiaw interest 

: from its date.— 24, To extort; to force out; 
as, his eloquence dreio tears from the audi- 
ence; to draw sighs or groans.-- 25. To wrest; 
i to distort; as, to draw tlie Scriptures to one’s 
, fancy. — 26. To compose; to write in dire 
form; to form in Avriting; as, to draiv a me- 
morial; to draw a deed or Avill.— 27. To take 
out of a box or Avheel, as tickets in a lottery; 
to receive or gain by such draAving; as, to 
di’aio a number in the lottery; to draw a, 
prize.— 28. To extend; to stretch; as, to draio 
Avire; to draw a piece of metal by beating, 
&c.— 29. To sink into the water, or to require 
a certain depth of Avater for floating; as, a 
ship dram 15 feet of Avater.— 30, To bend; 
as, to draw tlie boAV.— 31. To eviscerate; to 
iill out the boAvels; as, to draw poultry; to 
ang, draw, and quarter a felon.— 32. f To 
take aAvay; to Avithdraw. 

Go v/ash thy face, and draw thy action. Shah. 

—To draw a badger, fox, &c,, to drag or 
force it from its cover. — To draw a cover, to 
search it for game,— To draic a game, to 
bring it to an inconclusive finish.— To draio 
bach, to receive back, as duties on goods for 
exportation.— 2'o draiv in, (a) to contract ; 
to pull to a smaller compass ; to pull back ; 
as, to drato in. the reins. (&) to collect ; to 
bring together. 

A dispute in which everything is dratm in to give 
colour to the argument; Locke. 

(c) To entice, allui’e, or Inveigle; as, to draw 
m others to support a measure. — To draw 
of, (a) to draw from or aAvay; also, to Avitli- 
draAv; to abstract; as, to draio off the mind 
from vain aihusernents, (&) 'To draAV or take 
from; to cause to IIoav from; as, to drato off 
AAdne 01 ’ cider from a vessel, (c) To extract 
by distillation.— To draw on, (a) to allure; 
to entice; to persuade or caufsc to folloAv. 
The reluctant maybe drawn oti by kindness 
, or caresses, 

' Some tliought that Philip did but trifle with her, 
Some that she but held off to drato him on. 

Tennyson, 

; (&) To occasion; to invite; to bring on; to 
; cause. ' 

Under colour of war, which either his negligence 
dreio on, or his practices procured, he levied a .sub- - 
■ sidy. Hayward. 

: —To draw over, (a) to raise or cause to come 
over, as in a still. (6) To persuade or induce 
to revolt from an opposing ptirty, and to 
join one's oaaui party; as, some men may be 
draion over by interest, others by fear.— To 
drato out, {a) to lengthen; to stretch by 
force; to extend. (6) To lengthen in time; 
to protract; to cause to continue. 

Thy unkindness shall his death draTU out 
To lingering sufferance. Shak. 

Wilt thou be angry with us for ever? wilt thou 
draw out thine anger to all generations? 

Ps. Ixxxv. S- 

(c) To cause to issue forth; to draw off, as 
liquor from a cask, (d) To extract, as the 
spirit of a substance, (e) To bring fortli; 
to elicit, by questioning or address; to cause 
to be declared; to call forth ; as, to draw 
out facts from a Avitness. (/) To detach; 
to separate from the main body; as, to 


ch, c/iain; feh. Sc. loc/i; g, 90; j, Job; fi, Fr, ton; ng, siuT, f/ien; th, t/fin; w, idg; wh, to/dg; zh, azure. —See K.EY. 
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dvriw Gilt fi tilo «.tr iwty of Jiieii. (</) J o 
r.^ll^■c} ill battle; to jirruy in a Imty-io 
draw toffetker, to Ofilluct or be colUic-tod. 

to lift; to elevate. 
0} I'o ffinti in order of liattle; to iirray. 
(e) 'i’o ooinpoiit* in tiue fom, as a 'vvi'iting; 
to form in writing; as, to druw up n deed; 

to a paiier, 

Braw (dr.'O, r./. 1. To pull; to exert strength 
in drawing’. 

An lieifnr . . , which hat.h not ifrawn in the yoke. 

Dent. xKi. 3. 

2. To a{?'t (»r ]i.'.ive iidluence, as a weiglit. 


rvati'h the htas of the ituiid, that it may nnt ^/rara 
too much. 

a. To shrink; to contract. ‘To drmv into 
■Jes.s rotmi.' i)Vtron.-~4. To advance; to ap- 
proach; to resort or betake one’s self to; as, 
the day d/Yiw,<i toward evening. 

Tho lieatls of all lier j)et>].>!e to me, 

With supplication both of knees and tongue. 

Tennyson. 

r>. To be lillod or inflated with wind, so as 
to press on and advance a ship in her course; 
as, the sails dratc.— -fl. To unsheathe a.swmrd; 
as, draw and defend thyself; he drm upon 
me. —7. To use or practise the art of deline- 
ating llgures; a.s, hedrdic.? with exactness. 
8. T’o collect the> matter of an ulcer or 
abscess; to cause to suppurate; to excite to 
infiainmatioB, maturation, ami discharge; 
as, an episjiastic dmm well— -O, To make a 
draft or written demand for payment of a 
sum of money upon a person; as, he drm 
upon me for fifty pounds. 

You may dratu on me for the expenses of your 
journey. 

10. To be susceptible to the action of draw- 
ing or pulling; as, the cart dra loa easily.— -2’o 
dmw hark, (a) to retire; to move back; 
to withdraw, (h) To renounce the faith; to 
apostatize,— jTo drmv near or 'nigh, to ap- 
proach; to come near.— To draio off, to re- ! 
tire: to retreat; as. the company drew? off 
by degrees.— To drmv on, (a) to advance; to 
approach; as, tlie day drawn on. (6) To gain 
•on; to approach in imrsuit; as, the ship 
drmon tile Hying frigate.— To draiu up, to 
form ill regular order; to assume a certain 
order or arrangement; as, the troops drm 
up ill front of the palace; the fleet drew 'iip 
in a semicircle.— 2^0 draw by, to come to an 
end. 

The foolish neighbour.^ come and go, 

And tease her tjU the day dmrvs ly. Tennyson, 

—To di'aw dry foot, in courHng, to trace 
the marks of the foot of an animal, without 
the scent. 

A hound that runs counter and yet drams dry foot 
W’ell. Shak. 

X)raw (dra.), n. 1, The act of drawing.— 
2. The lot or chance drawn.— 3 . That part 
of a drawbridge wdiicli is drawn up.— 4. A 
drawn game; the result of a game when 
neither party gains the advantage; as, the 
match ended in a drmv. 

Brawahle (drii'a-bl), a. That may be drawn, 
drawback (drii'bak), n. 1. Money or an 
amount paid back; usually, a certain 
amount of duties or customs dues paid back 
or remitted to an importer when he exports 
goods that he has previously imported and 
paid duty on, as, for instance, tobacco, &c.; 
or a certain amount of excise paid back or al- 
lowed on the exportation of home manufac- 
tures,— 2. Any loss of advantage or deduc- 
tion from profit, value, success, or the like; 
a diBcmu'agement or himiiance; a disad- 
vantage. 

The avarice of Henry VTI, , . i must be deemed 
a dm7i>t'ntck from the wisdom ascribed to him. 

Draw-bolt (drn.'bolt), n. A coupling-pin 
(which see). 

Draw-bore (dra'bor), ?i. In carp, a hole 
pierced through a tenon, nearer to the 
shoulder than the holes through the cheeks 
are to the abutment in which the shoulder 
is to come into contact, so that a pin when 
driven into it ivill draw these parts together. 
-Draw-bore pin, a joiner's tool, consisting 
of a solid piece or pin of steel, tapered fi*om 
the handle, used to enlarge the pin-holes 
which are to secure a mortise and tenon, and 
to bring the shoulder of the rail close home 
’to the abutment on the edge of the style, 
Wlien this is effected the draw-bore pin is 
removed, and the hole filled up with a 
wooden peg. 

Drawybore (dr|^.'bor), v. t. To make a dnaw- 
bore in ; as, to draw-bore a tenon. 

Braw-boy (dr^Tioi), n. A boy who helped 
a weaver in drawing the heddles to form 
the pattern of the cloth he was weaving. 


Drawbridge (dra'brij), n. A liridge which 
may be tlrawn up or let down to admit or 
hinder communication, as before the gate 
of a town or castle, or over a navigalile 
river. Drawbridges as applied to fortifica- 
tions date only from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. At first they spanned 
the fosse joining the gate of the fort or of 
the advanced work with its outer bank. 
Later drawbridges formed only the inner 
portion of the platform of the bridge, the 
outer portion being stationary. In case of 
danger the drawbridge was raised by chains 
attached to levers projecting from the wall 
at a profi^r distance above it, which levers 
were elevated by lieavj'’ iveights attached to 
their inner extremities, the wall forming 



the fulcrum. When raised the drawbridge 
formed a barricade before the gate, thus 
offering a twofold obstacle to the assailant 
—a chasm and a strengthened baia-ier. In 
navigable rivers and eanals, the drawbridge 
usually consists of two movable platforms, 
which may he opened horizontally to let 
a vessel pass through. Modern drawbiidges 
to locks, docks, <fec., are generally made to 
open horizontally, and the movable portion 
is called a bascule, balance, or lifting bridge, 
a turning, swivel, or swing bridge, or a 
rolling bridge, in accordance with the mode 
in which it is made to open. 

BrawcaEsir (draTtan-sir), (Erom Bmie- 
cansir, a burlesque character of tremendous 
fighting powers in the comedy of ‘The Re- 
hearsal,’ written in 1663-4 by G. Villiers, 
second Duke of Buckingham (died 1688). In 
a battle he kills all the combatants on both 
sides, ‘sparing neither friend nor foe,' and 
then makes a speech full of braggadocio.] 
A blustering braggart; a bully. 

The leader was of an ugly look and gigantic stat- 
lire ; he acted like a Drarucansir, sparing neither 
friend nor foe. Addison. 

Braw-cut (di'a'kut), n. A single cut with a 
knife in a plant, &g. 

Drawee (divi-eO, n. The person on whom 
an order or bill of exchange is drawn; the 
payer of a bill of exchange. 

Brawer (dra'er), n. 1. One who draws or 
pulls; one who takes water from a well; one 
wlio draws liquor from a cask; specifically, 
a waiter. Shale.-— % That which draws or 
attracts, or has the power of attraction.— 
3. He who draws a bill of exchange or an 
order for the payment of money,— 4. A slid- 
ing box in a table, desk, &c., which is drawn 
out at pleasure; one of a set of such boxes 
in a case or bui’eau. —5. pi. An, under gannent 
Avorn on the legs and lower part of the ])ody i 
by both sexes .— of drawers, a case of i 
sliding boxes or draAvers for Iiolding vari- 
ous articles of dress, linen, &c. 

Braw-gate (dra'gat), n. The valve of a ; 
sluice. I 

Braw-gear (drji'ger),^ 1. A barn ess adapted 
for draught-horses.— 2. The apparatus or 
parts byAvhichrailAvay carriages are coupled 
together, <fi:c. 

BraAsrgloves (dri^'giuvz), n. pi. An old 
game that consisted in representing words 
by the fingers. 

Braw-head (dra'hed), n. 1. In rail, abuifer 
to which a coupling is attached.— 2. In spin- 
'iiing, a contrivance in Avhich the slivers are 
lengthened and receive an additional twist. 
Bra-Wlng (dra'ing), n. 1. The act of pulling, 
hauling, or attracting.— 2. The act of repre- 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


senting the appearance or figures of objects 
on a plain surface, by means of lines and 
shades, as Avith a pencil, crayon, pen, com- 
passes, cfec. ; delineation. —3. The distribution 
of iirizes and blanks in a lottery.— 4. The 
amount of money taken for saleis in a shop 
or other trailing establishment: usually in 
the plural 

BrawiEg-awl (dra'ing-al), n. An aAvl having 
a hole near the point in Avhich the thread is 
inserted so that it may be pushed through 
in scAving, 

Bramng- bench (dra'ing-bensh), n. An 
apparatus in Avhioh strips of metal are 
brought to an exact thickness and width by 
being drawn through a gaged opening made 
by two cylinders at the required distance 
apart and jire vented from rotating, 
BraAving-board (drafing-bord), 'ti. A board 
on which paper is stretched for drawing on 
or for painting on in Avater colours, ttc. 
Brawing-compass (drafing-kom-pas), n. A 
pair of compasses one leg of Avhich has a 
pen or pencil attached to or forming part 
of it. 

BraAVing-frame (dra'ing-fram), n. A ma- 
chine in Avhich the slivers of cotton, avooI, 
tfec., from the carding-engine are attenuated 
by passing through consecutive pairs of 
rollers, each pair revolving at a higher speed 
than its predecessoiA 

BraAViEg-knife (drafing-nlf), n. In carp. 
an edge tool for making an incision into 
the surface of a piece of wood along the 
path Avhieli the saiv is to follow, and so pre- 
venting the teeth tearing tlie surface. 
Brawing-master (drg'ing-mas-ter), n. One 
Avho teaches the art of draAving. 
BraAVlEg-paper (dra'ing-pa-peiAn. A large- 
i sized variety of stout paper used for making 
drawings on: for pencil draiving a white 
sort is generally used; for clialk tlrawing it 
is usually tinted. 

Braivin^-peE (dr^'ing-pen), n. A pen used 
ill drawing lines. 

Brawlng- pencil (dra'ing-pen-sil), n. A 
black-lead pencil used in drawing. 
BraAViEf-rooEi ( dra ' ing-rom ), ?! [Contr. 
from tvithdrawing-room, a room to wliich 
the company Avithdraws from the dining- 
room,] 1. A room appropriated for the 
reception of company ; a room in which 
distinguished personages hold levees, or iiri- 
vate persons receive parties.— 2. The com- 
pany assembled in a drawing-room. 

He would amaze a drasoin^-room by .suddenly 
ejaculating a clause of the Lard’s Prayer. 

Johnson, 

3. The formal reception of evening company 
at a court, or by persons in higli station; as, 
to hold a drawing-room.— A The apartment 
in an engineer’s shop Avhere patterns and 
plans are prepared, 

BraAYing-slate (drg'ing-siat), a A fine- 
grained compact clay, containing :i large 
amoimt of carbonaceous matter, and usually 
found in connection Avith metamorphic 
rocks, as elay-slate, gneiss, &c. It is some- 
times called Black-chalk, and is used as a 
marking or draAving material 
Braw-knife (di’n-'nif), n. Same as Drawing- 
knife. 

BraAYl (dral), v.t [A dim. form from draw 
or drag. See Drag. Comp. B. dralim, to 
linger,] To utter or pronounce in a slow 
lengthened tone; to Avhile away in an in do- 
lent manner. 

Thus, sjr, does slie constantly dra^vl out her time, 
without either profit or satisfaction. Johnson. 

Brawl (dral), v.t To speak Avith slmv utter- 
ance. 

Brawl (drn.1), n. A lengthened utterance of 
the voice. 

Braw-latcbt (drafiacli), n. A thief; a rob^ 
ber; a Avaster. 

Brawlingly (dralfing-li), adv. In a draivling 
manner; with a sIoav, hesitating, or length- 
ened utterance. 

Brawlingness (dr{iTing-nes), n. A sloiv, 
protracted, or hesitating mode of utterance. 
Braw-lmk (tlraTingk), n. A link for con- 
necting tAvo carriages of a train togethei’. 
Brawn (dran), p. and a. [See Dhaav,] 

1 . Pulled; hauled; aUured; attracted; de- 
lineated; extended; extracted; derived; de- 
duced; Avritten.— 2. Undecided, from both 
parties having equal advantage and neither 
a victory; as, a drawn battle. ‘A drawn 
game.' Addison. — 3. With a sword drawn, 
‘Why are yon drawn?* Shak.— A Moved 
aside, as a curtain; unclosed or closed.— 

5. .Eviscerated; as, a drawn iovfl.— Drawn 
mid quartered, disembowelled and cut into 
pieces.— 6. Induced, as by a motive; as, men 


,oil, pound; ii. Sc. abime; Sb Sc. iey. 


Fate, far, fat, fjill; me, met, InSr; 
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are drawn together by similar views, or hy 
motives of interest.— 7. In a dilfused or 
melted state; as, drawn butter. 

Braw-net (dra'iiet), 7i. A net for catching 
the larger sorts of fowls, made of pack- 
tliread, with wide meshes. 

Braw-plate (dra'plat), A stout plate of 
shear steel, pierced with a graduated serie.s 
of conical holes, for drawing wire through 
in order to reduce and elongate it 
Braw-spring (dra'spriug), An apparatus 
consisting of a cylinder, having a piston-rod 
with india-rubber bands fitted to it, and a 
chain to which tlie tow-rope of a boat or 
caldo of a ship at anchor is made fast, the 
oljject of the apparatus being to take off 
the recoil or shock in case of the tow-rope 
or cable breaking. 

Braw-well (dra'vVel), 7i. A deep well, from 
which water is drawn hy a long cord or 
pole and a bucket 

Bray (dra), n. [A. Sa.x. drcege, from dragan. 
See Drag, Draw. ] l. A low cart or carriage 
on heavy wheels, sucli as those used l)y 
brewers; a sledge; a nnle sort of cart with- 
out wheels.— 2. See Drey. 

Brayage (dra'aj), u. l. The use of a dray,— 
2. Charge for the use of a dray. 

Bray-cart (dra'kart), n. A dray. 
Bray-horse (dnVhor.s), w. A horse useil for 
drawing a dray. 

Brayman (dnVman), n. A man wlio attends 
a dray. 

Bray-plough. (dnVplou), n. An old Iciiul 
of plough. 

Brazelt (drazl), n. [0..E. drossell, a slut. 
Probably from rfro5.s‘.] A dirty woman; a 
slut 

That when the time’s expir’d, tlie drassels 
For ever may become his \MssaIs. Hudibras. 

Bread (dretl), n. [A, Sax, drxd, fear, drm^ 
dan, on-drcedmt, to fear, O.S. a'ntdrddan, 
mdrddan, O.H.G. intrdtan.] 1. Great fear 
or apprehension of evil or danger; as, the 
dread of evil ; the dread of suffering ; the 
d?^md of the divine displeasure.— 2. Awe; 
fear united with respect; terror. 

The fear of you, and the dmid of you, shall be 
upon every beast of the earth. Gen. ix. 12. 

Shall not his excellency make you afraid? and his 
dmtd fall on you? Job xiii. 11. 

g. The cause of fear; the person or the thing 
dreaded. 

Let him be your drmd. Is. viii. 13. 

Syn, Awe, affright, fright, terror, horror, 
alarm, panic. 

Bread (dred), a. 1 . Exciting great fear or 
apprehension. ‘A dread eternity! how 
surely mine.’ Young. —% Terrible; friglit- 
■ful. . - 

So should a murderer look, so dread, so s:rim, 

fj. Awful; venerable in the highest degree; 
as, dread sovereign; dread majesty; dread 
tribunal. 

Bread (dred), n.t To fear in a great degree; 

as, to dread the approach of a storm. 

Bread (dred), ul To be in great fear. 

Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Dent. i. nrj. 

Breadablet (dretVa-bl), a. That is to he 
dreaded. 

Breader (dred'6r), n. One that fears or lives 
in fear. 

Dreadful (dretVful), a. 1 . Impressing great 
fear; terrible; formidable; as, a dreadful 
storm, or dreadful night. 

The great and dreadfid day of the Lord. 

Mai. iv. 5. 

2. Awful; venerable. 

How is this place. Gen. xxviii. 17. 

3. i Dull of dread or fear. 


Dreadful of danger that might him betide. 

Spenser, 

—Auful, Frightful, Dreadful. See AwPUL. 
Syn. .Fearful, formidable, frightful, tremen- 
dous, terrible, terrific, horrible, horrid, 
awful, venerable. 

Breadful (dred'fi;!), n. A sensational news- 
paper or periodical; a print chiefly devoted 
to the narration of stories of criminal life, 
frightful accidents, &c.; as, he gloated over 
the penny 

Dreadfully (dredTul-li), adv. Terribly; in 
a manner to be dreaded. 

Breadfulness (dredTpl-nes), n. Terrible- 
iiess; the quality of being dreadful; fright- 
fiilue.ss, 

Breadingly (dred'ing-li), adu. In a manner 
signiflcant of di'ead or terror; mistrustfully. 

Mistrustfully he trusteth, 

And lie doth dare; 

And forty passions in a trice 

In him consort and .square, IP’arner. 


Breadless (dred'les), a. 1. Fearless; bold; nt)t 
intimidated; undaunted ; free from fear or 
terror ; intrepid. * That di'eadless heart.* 
Gascoigne,— '2. Exempt from dread or fear 
of danger; secure. ‘Safe in his d^^eadless 
den.' Spenser. 

Breadlessness (dredTes-nes), n. Fearless- 
ness; uiidauntedness; freedom from fear or 
terror; boldness. 

Breadlyt (dred'Ii), a. Dreadfully. 'This 
dreadhj spectacle.' Spenser. 
Breadnaught, Dreadnought (dred'nat), n. 

1 . A person or something that fetirs nothing; 
hence, a tliick cloth with a long pile, used 
for warm clothing or to keep off rain.— 

2 . A garment made of such (doth. 

Bream (drem), n. [Probably the same word 

as the A. Sax. dreCim, though the latter 
means joy, melody, song; 0. Fris. dnhn, D. 
drooni, G. traiini, O. Sax. droni, dream.] 
1 . The thought or series of tlioughts of a 

1. )ersou in sleep, We apply dream, in the 
singular, to a series of thought.s which occupy 
the" mind of a sleeping person, in which he 
imagines he has a view of real things or 
transactions. A dream is a series of thoughts 
not under the command of reason, and hence 
wild and irregular. —2. In Scrip, impres- 
sions on the minds of sleeping persons made 
by divine agency; as, God came to Abimeleoh 
in a dream. G en. xx. 3. — Joseph was warned 
by God in a dream. Mat. ii. 12.™ 3. A mat- 
ter which has only an imaginary reality; a 
visionary scheme or conceit; a vain fancy; 
a wild conceit; an unfounded suspicion. 

They live together and they dine together; but the 
inan is himself and the woman herself; that dream of 
love is over, as everything el.se is over in life. 

Thackeray. 

Bream (drem), rs.i. pret. dreamed or dreamt; 
ppr. dreaming. 1. To have ideas or images 
in the mind in the state of sleep: with of 
before a noun; as, to dream of a battle; to 
dream of an absent friend. — 2. To think; to 
imagine; as, he little dreamed of his ap- 
proaching fate.— 3. To think idly. 

They dream on in a course of reading, without 
dige.sting. Locke. 

Bream (drem), v. t. To see in a dream. ‘ And 
dreamt the future fight.' Dry den. 

Man errs not that he deems 1 

His welfare his true aim, ! 

He err.s because he (frtfrtJWjT 
The world does but exist that welfare to bestow. 

Mai. Ar^told. 

—To dream aioay, to pass in reverie or in- 
action; to spend idly; as, to dream away 
one's life. 

Dreamer (drem'er), n. l. One who dreams. 

2. A fanciful man ; a visionary; one who 
forms or entertains vain schemes; as, a poli- 
tical dreamer. 

He must be an idle dreamer, 

Who leaves the pie and gnaws the streamer. Priar. 

3. A mope; a sluggard— 4. One who has 
visions or dreams; an interpreter of dreams. 

They said one to another, Behold this dreamer 
cometh. Gen, xxvii. 30. 

To absolve this riddle, 

Diviners, dreamers, schoolmen, deep magicians. 

All have I try’d, Dean.' i.r FI. 

Dreamery (drem'e-ri), n. A habit of dream- 
ing or musing. 

Dreamful (drem'fui), a. Full of dreams. 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful 
ease. Temiyson. 

Dreaminess (dremT-nes), n. State of being 
dreamy. 

Breamingly (drcm'ing-li), adv. Sluggishly; 
negligently. 

Dreamland (dremTand), n. The land of 
dreams; the region of fancy or imagination; 
the region of reverie; ffiiryland. 

They are real, .'ind have a venue in their respective 
districts in C, Lamb. 

Dreamless (drem'les), a. Free from dreams. 
Breamlessly (dremTes-li), adv. In a dream- 
less manner. 

Dreamy (drem'i), a. Full of dreams; relat- 
ing to or associated with dreams; giving 
rise to dreams; dream-like. 

All day within the dreamy house 
The doors upon their hinges creak’d. Tennyson. 
From dreamy virtues of this kind he turned with 
something like distaste. Tal/burd. 

Drear (drer), a. [Sax. dreoidg, dreary. See 
Dreary.] Dismal; gloomy with solitude. 

A and dying sound, Milton. 

Dreart (drer), n. Dread; dismalness; grief; 
sorrow; dreadful force. Spenser. 
Drearihead,! Drearihoodt (dre'ri-hed, 
dre'ri-hgd), n. Dismalness; gloominess. 
Drearily (dre^ri-li), adv. Gloomily ; dis- 
mally. . 


Brearimeatt (dnTri-ment), n. Dismulness; 
terror; licuTor; liread. Spenser. 

Br eariness < dre ' ri - lies j, 'ii. Diamaluess ; 
gloomy solitude; tire.sonie monotony. 
Brearingt (dreriing), 71 . I)rearine.ss; gloom. 

All were myself, through grief, in deadly drearitej;-. 

SpeiLVer. 

Brearisome (dre'ri-suin), a. Very dreary; 
gloomy; desolate.. 

Breary (dre'ri), a. [A. Sax. dreArig, hlootly, 
sad, sorrowful, dreOi\ blood, from dreosan 
(Gotli. driusa7i), to fall, to become weak, 
which by the common conversion of s into ?* 
becomes also dreoran; akin to G, traurig, 
from tranern, to mourn, to grieve; Skr. dru, 
to flow, to drop.] 1. Dismal; gloomy; as, a 
dreary waste; h'eayg .shades, This word 
implies both solitude and gloom. 

The breakers were right benenth her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck, Len<^/elhnv. 

2. Sorrowful; distressing; as, (freur?/ shrieks. 

3. M.oiiotoiious; tire.some; uninteresting; as, 
a dreary book. 

Brede,t n. Fear; doubt. Chaucer. 

Brede.t w.f. To fear ; to dread. Chaucer, 
Dredeful.t a. Dreadful. Chaucer. 
Dredeles,t a. Without doubt. Chaucer. 
Bredge ( <lrej ), 71 . [From tlie stem of drag, 
the g being softened as in bridge, from older 
brig, sedge, from older &c.] l. A drag-net 
for taking oysters, &c.— 2. An apparatus for 
bringing up shells, plants, and other objects 
from" the bottom of the sea for scientitic in- 
vestigation.— 3. A machine for clearing the 
beds of canals, rivers, harbours, &c. See 
Dredging-machine. 

Dredge (dre j), v. t. pret. & pp. dredged; ppr. 
dredginf To take, catch, or gatlier with a 
dredge; to remove sand, silt, or the like, 
from the bottoms of rivers, canals, harbour.s, 
<fcc. 

Dredge (drej), v.t [Wedgwood refers it to 
Dan. drysse, to sprinkle; allied to Bo. drusk, 
atoms, fragments, Others refer it to the 
dredge of ne.\t art.] To sprinkle flour on 
roast meat. 

Dredge (drej), ti. [Fr. dragee, mixed pro- 
vender for horses and cattle; It. treygUa, Gr. 
tragemata, dried fruits, ] A mixture of oats 
and barley sown together. 

Dredge-box (drej'boks). See Dredging- 
box. 

Dredgeman (drej'maii), 71 . One wlio Ashes 
for oysters with a dredge. 

Dredger (drej'er), n. 1. One who fishes with 
a dredge.— -2. A dredge. See Dredge, 2.— 
3. A dredging-machine (which see). 

Dredger (drej'er), n. A utensil for scatter- 
ing flour on meats when roasting. Called 
also a Dredging-hox. 

Dredgie (drej'i), See Diugie, 
Dredging-box (drejTiig-boks), n. A box used 
for dredging meat. 

Dredging - machine, Dredging - vessel 
(drej'ing-raa-sheii, drej'ing-ves-sel), n. A 
machine used to take up mud or gravel 
from the bottom of rivers, docks, <fcc. Such 
are the spoon dredging-boat and bucket 
dredging-machine. The steam dredging- 
machine now in common use ha.s a succes- 
sion of buckets on an endless chain, which 
traverses on a frame w'hose lower end is ver- 
tically adjustable so as to regulate the depth 
at which it works. It is worked by steam, 
and dUeharges the mud into punts or hop- 
pers stationed close by the end or the side. 
Dree (dre), v.t. [A. Sax. drebgan, to bear, to 
suffer, to endure.] To suffer; to endure; as, 
to dree penance, [Obsolete and Scotch.] 

For his sake I’m sligliterl sair, 

And dree the kintra clatter. Hums. 

Dregginess (dregff-nes), 71 . State of being 
dreggy ; fulness of dregs or lees ; foulness; 
feculence, 

Dreggish (dreg'Lsh), a. Full of dregs ; foul 
with lees; feculent. 

Dreggy (dreg'i), a. [See Dregs.] Contain- 
ing dregs or lees; consisting of dregs; foul; 
muddy; feculent. 

Dregs (dregz), 71 . pi [Icel. dregg, Sw. drligg, 
sediment, dregs, lees; probably connected 
with drag, drain— the dregs being wiiat re- 
mains after the liquor is drained olF.] 1. The 
sediment of liquors; lees; grounds; feculence; 
any foreign matter of liquors that subsides 
to the bottom of a vessel. 

From the of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give, 
Dryden. 

2. Waste or worthless matter; dross; sweep- 
ings; refuse; hence, the most vile and worth- 
less among men; as, the dregs of society. 
—Dreg, in the singular, is found in Spenser 
and Shakspere, but is not new used. - 


S, go; j.yob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^i; th, t/mn; th, t/iin; w, trig; wh, iridg; zli, azure,— See Key. 
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Wh.it Jt-sn cufiou?; c&2>i<^s my swef-tlafly in the 
ffjSimam tif «Jtir iuve ! o/**?/;. 

Dreigh Tardy; slow; tiresome, 

iscomii.i , . . ^ 

Wiien thou anti I v. ere youngr and skeigh. 

An’ titahie-ineals at htirs n-ere fereigJi. hums. 

0r*8iat,f Brent, f pret. & pp. of drenehe. 

Oreiiclied; drowned, Chaumr. 

Brencli (drensh), v.t. [A. Sax. arenmn, 
dreneean, to give to drink, to drench, from 
dnnmrif to drink. See Brink.] 1. To wet 
thoroughly; to soak; to till or cover with 
water or other liquid; as, garments dreneftect 
in rain or in the sea; the iioad has drenched 
the earth; swords drenched in Wood. 


from different parts of her masts and rigging, 
as on days of rejoicing. — S yn. To attire, ap- 
parel, clothe, accoutre, array, robe, rig, 
trim, deck, adorn, embellish. 

Dress (dres),a, i. 1. Milit to arrange one’s self 
ill proper position in a line; as, look to the 
right and dress.--- 2. To clothe one’s self; to 
put on one's garments; to pay particular re- 
gard to dress or raiment; as, to dress rapidly; 
to dress handsomely. 

Dress (drea), n. 1. That which is used as the 
covering or ornament of the body; clothes; 
garments; apparel; as, the dress of a lady is 
modest and becoming; a gaudy dress is evi- 
dence of a false taste. 


As ‘to fell' is 'to Uiakti to fall,' and 'to lay, ‘to 
make; to lie,’ so ■ to dreuaV is 'to make to drink.’ 

Trtnch 

2. To saturate with drink.— 3. To force down 
physic mechanically; to purge violently. 

If any of your cattle are infected . . . drench them. 

Mortimer. 

Syn. To soak, steep, imbrue, saturate, souse, 
deluge. 

Drench (drensh), n. [A. Sax. drene, a drink, 
a draught.] A draught; a swill; a dose , of 
medicine for a beast, as a horse. 

Drench, Drenge (drench, drenj), n. In old 
Jti7tglUsh law, a tenant m capiie. 

Drencher (drensh'er), n. One who wets or 
steeps; one who gives a drench to a beast, 
Drengaget (dreng'ilj), n. The tenure by 
which a drench held land. 

Drentt (drent), pp. See Beeint. 

Dreret (drer), n. [See Drear.] Sorrow; sad- 
ness; dreariness. Spenser. 

Drerimentt (drerii-ment), 7i. Dreariness; 
darkness. Spenser. 

Drerinesse,! m Sorrow. Chmmr. 

Drery,t a. Sorrowful, Chaucer. 

Brass (dres), v. t. pret. pp. dressed or drest; 
ppr. dressing, [Fr. dresser, to make right, 
prepare; Pr. dressar, dreissar; It. didzzare, 
dirizzare, from a fietive L,L. verb directuire, 
driGtiare, io make straight, from L. directus, 
straight, and that from di for dis, and 
rego, rectum, to lead in a straight line or 
in the right direction, to rule.] 1. To 
make straight or in a straight line; to adjust 
to a right line ; as in the military phrase, 
dress yourranks. Hence— 2. To put to rights; 
to put in good order; as, to dress the beds 
of a garden; to till; to cultivate. 

And the Lord God took the mati and put him into 
the garden of Eden, to dress it and to keep it. 

■ Gen', is. IS- 

8. To treat with remedies or curative ap- 
pliances; as, the surgeon dressed the limb or 
the wound. —4. To prepare, in a general 
sense; to put in the condition desired; to 
make suitable or fit for something; as, to 
dress meat; to dre.s‘s leather or cloth; to dress 
a lamp; to dress hemp or flax. 

Tot^rwj a. soul for a funeral is not a work to be 
<iispatched at one jneeting. Taylor. 

5. To curry, rub, and comb; as, to dress a 
horse.— 6. To put on clothes; to put on rich 
garments; to adorn; to deck; as, he dressed 
himself for breakfast; the lady dressed her- 
self for a ball— 7. To break or tame and pre- 
pare for service, as a horse. [Rare.]— 8. To 
cut to proper dimensions; to put the finish- 
ing touches to.— To dress up or out, to clothe 
elaborately, poinpausly, or elegantly; as, to 
dress up with tinsel, —To dress a ship, to or- 



H.M, Steam-yacht Dressed. 

nameut her with a variety of flags, ensigns, 
pendants, &c. of vai’ioua nations, displayed 


Style is the rfjvxj- of thought. Chester/ield. 

2, A lady’s gown; as, the lady has purchased 
an elegant dress. —3. Skill in adjusting dress, 
or the practice of wearing elegant clothing; 
as, a man of dress; there is notJiing but 
dress in his head. — Syn. Apparel, raiment, 
clothing, clothes, vestments, garments, liabi- 
liments, accoutrements, attire, array, habit. 
Dress-coat (dres'kot), n. A coat with nar- 
row pointed tails; a swallOAV-tailed coat, in 
contradistinction to a frock-coat, so called 
because it is the coat in which gentlemen 
go to full-dress pai’ties, operas, assemblies, 

A'-C. 

Dresse,t v.t To address; to apply. Chav^ 
eer. 

Dressed Bocks (drest roks), n. pi. The term 
sometimes applied to ice-worn bosses of rock, 
now (ialledrochesmo'Utonndes, or sheep-back 
rocks. 

Dresser (dres'6r), n. 1. One who dresses; 
one who is employed in putting on clothes 
and ridoming another,— 2. One who is em- 
jfloyed in preparing, trimming, or adjusting 
anytliing ; specifically, a hospital assistant, 
whose office is to dress wounds, ulcers, &c. 
Dresser (clres'^r), w. [Fi\ dresstm\] Aside- 
board; a table or bench on which meat and 
other things are dressed or prepared for 
use; also, a cupboard or set of shelves for 
dishes and cooking utensils. 

Tlie pe^vter plates on the eire.t.rer 
Caught and reflected the flame, as shields; of armies 
the sunshine. J.^oHgfelioiv. 

Dressing (dressing), n. l. Baiment; attire. 
2. Tliat w’hicli is used as an application to 
a wound or sore.— 3. That which is used in 
preparing land for a crop; manure spread 
over land. When it remains on the surface 
it is called a top-dres«mf;.~4. Correction; a 
flogging or beating. [Colloq. ]•— 5. In cookery, 
the stuffing of fowls, pigs, &c, ; force meat. 

6. In founding, the act or process of clean- 
ing castings after they ai’e taken from the 
mould; in type founding, the scraping and 
notching of the letters after casting.— 7. In 
arch, mouldings roun,d doors, windows, and 
other openings on aii elevation.— 8. In ma- 
sonry, the iireparing of a stone for building 
in the wall, whether by the hammer only or- 
by the mallet and chisel, and the rubbing 
the face smooth.— 9. Gum, starch, paste, and 
the like, used in stiffening or preparing silk, 
linen, and other itihvlcB.—Dressmg of ores, 
the breaking and powdering them in the 
stamping-mill, and afterwards washing them 
in a wooden trough. 

Dressing-case (dres'ing-kas), n. A box con- 
taining certain requisites for the toilet, as, 
in the case of a gentleman, combs, shaving 
apparatus, hair, tooth, and nail brushes, po- 
matum, &c. 

Dressing-gown (dres'ing-goun), % A light 
gown or wide and flowing coat worn by a 
person while dressing, in the study, cfcc. 
Dressing-room (dresTug-rom), n. An apart- 
ment appropriated for dressing the person. 
Dressing-table (clres'ing-ta-bl), n. A table 
provided with conveniences for adjusting 
the dress; a toilet-table. 

Dressmaker (dres^mak-er), n. A maker of 
gowns or similai' garments; a mantua- 
maker. 

Dressy (dresfl), a. Showy in dress; very at- 
tentive to dress; wearing rich or showy 
dresses. {Colloq.] 

Dretclie,t Drecche,t v.t, or %. [A. Sax. drec- 
cdii, to vex or trouble; Sc. dmteh, to linger.] 
To vex; to oppress* to trouble; to delay. 

This chauiitedere gan gronen in kis throte, 

- As man that in liis dreme is dretched sore. Chaucer. 

DretcMng.f w. Belay. Chaucer. 

Dreul (drul), u.i [A contr. of drivel (which 
see). ] To emit saliva; to suffer saliva to issue 
and fiov? down from the mouth. 

Drevillt (drev'il), [See Deivel.] A drivel- 
ler; a fool. ^Srpem’en 
Drew (dro), pret, of draw. See Deaw. 


Fate, far, fat, fglt; me, met, li^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


Drey (dra), n. a squirrel's nest. Written 
also Ijray. 

Drib (drib), y.f. [See Beibble.] To do things 
little l)y little or in driblets; hence, (a) to 
cut off little by little; to cheat by small 
and reiterated tricks; to imrloin; to appro- 
priate. 

He -who drives their barg<nins a part. Drydm. 
(i>) To entice step by step. [Bare.] 

With daily lies she dribs thee into cost. Dryden, 
Drib (drib), v.i. To shoot at a mai’k at short 
paces: a technical term in archery. 

Dribt (drib), n. A drop. 

Dribble (drib'bl), v.t. pret. & pp. dHhhUd; 
ppr. drihhling. [A dim. from drip, and pro- 
perly dripple.] 1. To throw down or let fall 
in drops.— 2. In foothall, to keep tlie ball 
rolling by a succession of small kicks. 
Dribble (drib'bl), v.i. 1. To fall in drops or 
small particles, or in a quick succession of 
drops; a.s, water from the eaves,— 

2, To slaver, as a child or an idiot.— 3. To 
fall weakly and slowly. 

The dribbling dart of love. Shak. 

4. To act or think feebly; to want vigour or 
energy. Drj/den.— 5. To be small or trifling. 
‘Sorne dn&Win.o skirmishes.' IlolUmd. 
Dribble (drib'bl), n. A small quantity of 
anything liquid; drizzle; drizzly or wet 
weather. [Scotcli.] 

Now thou’s turn’d out, for a’ thy trouble, 

But house or hald. 

To thole the winter’s sleety dribble 

An' craiireuch cauld l Burns. 

Dribblet, Driblet (driblet), n. A small piece 
or part; a small sum; a small amount of 
money going to make up a sum; as, the 
money was paid in dribblets. 

Dridder, Dreadour (drid'er, dred'er), n. 
Dread; fear. [Scoteb.] 

Driddle (drkVdl), v.i. l. To play unskilfully, 
as on the violin. [Scotch.] 
a pigmy scraper wi‘ his fiddle, 

Whaus’d at trysts and fairs to driddle. Burns. 

2. To wander aimlessly or feebly from place 
to place. [Scotch.]— 3. To work constantly 
but withoufcmakingmuch progress. [Scotch.] 
Brie (dr§), v. t. To suffer. See Dkee. [Obso- 
lete and Scotch.} 

Would'st thou thy every future year 
In ceaseless prayer and penance drie. 

Yet wait thy latter end with fear. Scott. 

Drier (drl'^r). ?i. One who or that wdiich 
dries or makes dry; that which has the qua- 
lity of drying; that which may expel or 
absorb moisture; a desiccative; specifically, 
a substance added to some fixed oil to im- 
part to H the property of drying quickly; a 
preparation to increase the hardening and 
drying properties of paint; a drying machine 
or stove. 

Drife,t v.t.. To drive. Chaucer. 

Drift (drift), n. [A. Sax. drfan, to drive; 
Icel. arfft, a snow’-clrift; Dan, drift, drift, 
impulse,* drove, herd. See Deive, and comp. 
7'ive, rift; shrive, shrift; thrive, thrift ] I. That 
which is driven by any kind of force (drift 
seems to be primarily a participle). Hence— 

2. A heap of any matter driven together; 
as, a drift of snow, called also a snoio-drift; 
a drift of sand.— 3. A drove or flock, as of 
cattle, sheep, birds, &o. 

Cattle coming over the bridge, with their great 
doing much damage to the highway.';. 

Fuller. 

4. A driving ; a force impelling or urging 
forward; impulse; overbearing power or 
influence. 

A bad man being under the drift of any passion, 
will follow the impulse of it till something interposes. 

South. 

5. Course of anything; tendency; aim; as, , 

the driftpi reasoning or argument; tlie drift 
of a discourse.— 6. Intention; design; pur- 
pose. ' 

The drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by 
the veil, 

Who knows the ways of the world, how God will 
bring them about? Tennyson, 

7. Anything driven by force; as, a drift of 
dust; a drift of trees carried by a stream of 
water without guidance. 

of rising dust involve the sky. Pope. 
a A shower; a number of tilings driven at 
once; as, a diift of bullets.— 9. In mining, a 
passage cut between shaft and shaft; a pas- 
sage within the earth.— 10. JS^aut, the lee- 
way which a vessel makes when lying-to or 
hove-to during a gale.— Drift of a current, 
the rate at which it flows.— 11. In ship)-huild- 
ing, the difference between the size of a bolt 
and the hole into which it is to be driven, or 
between the circumference of a hoop and 
the circumference of the mast on which it 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. ley. 
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is to be driven. in tk& nUmr drav^ht, 
those pieces where the rails are cut off. 
They are ended %vith scroles or scrolls, and 
called Drift-pieces, — 12. In arch, the hori- 
zontal force which an arch exerts Avith a 
tendency to overset the piers. —13. In geol. 
a term applied to earth and rocks which 
iuive been conveyed by icebergs or glaciers 
and deposited over a country while sub- 
merged, A’-arionsly called 
Glacial, or Northern Drift, Boulder Forma- 
tion, ifcc. Geologists now often u.se imstead 
of Drift the terms stratified or unstratificd 
Bmilder Clay, '\v\i\cl\ were not formerly re- 
cognized as distinct foraiations. It is abun- 
dant in Europe north of the 50th, and in 
North America north of the 40th parallel 
of latitude; absent in most tropical re- 
gions, l;)Ut reappears in the lands which 
lie south of the 40th and 50th parallels 
of south latitude, as in Patagonia, Terra del 
Fuego, and NeAv Zealand. It consists of a 
compact clay, the colour of Avhich depends 
on that of the rocks whence it is derived, 
liaviug boulders diffused throughout its 
muss, and with thin beds of gravel and sand 
interspersed. The boulders have not that 
rounded appearance produced by the action 
of waterin a river course, but have a greater 
or less number of rubbed faces produced by 
being forced, while held in one position, 
over the solid rocks beneath. — 14. In niech. 
a loiigish round and slightly tapering piece 
of steel used for enlarging a hole in a me- 
tallic plate; a drift-bolt; a punch. — 15. Milit 
{a) a tool used in ramming down the com- 
position contained in a rocket or similar 
flreAVork. (6) A priming iron to clean the 
vent of a piece of ordnance from burning 
particles after each discharge.— -Dn/t of the 
forest, in laza, a Anew or examination of the 
cattle that are in the forest, in order to 
knoAA' Avhether it be surcharged or not, or 
Avhether the beasts be commonable, &c. 
•Drift (drift), % i. 1. To accumulate in heaps 
by the force of wind; to he driven into heaps; 
as, snow or sand drifts.— 2. To float or be 
drive]! along by a ciirrent of AA'ater or air; 
to be carried at random by the force of the 
Avind or tide; as, the ship dHfted asteni; a 
raft drifted ashore. ‘We drifted o’er the 
harboiu' bar.' Coleridge. 

Between that grim cathedral of England and this 
what an interval 1 There is a type of it in the very 
birds that haunt them; for, instead of the restless 
croivd, hoarse-voiced and sable-winged, drifting on 
the bleak upper air, the St. Mark’s porches are full 
of doves. Ritskin, 

3. In mining, to make a drift; to searcli for 
metals or ores. 

Drift (drift), cX To drive into heaps; as, a 
current of wind drifts snoAv oi’ sand. 

Drift (drift), a. Drifted; capable of being 
drifted by Aviml or currents; as, dn/fsand; 
drift ica. 

Driftage (drift'aj), n. Naiit. tlie amount of 
deviation from a ship’s course due to lee- 
way. 

Drift-bolt (diTft'bdlt), n. A bolt used for 
driving out other bolts, commonly made of 
steel. 

Drift-land (drift'land), n. A yearly rent 
paid by some tenants for drmng cattle 
tliroiigh a manor. 

Driftless (driftles), a. AVlthout drift or aim; 
purposeless; aimless. . North British Rev. 
.Drift-net (drift'net), n. A large kind of net 
Avith meshes 1 inch Avide, used in fishing 
for pilchard, herring, mackerel, &c. 
•Drift-sail (drift’siil), n. Naut a sail used 
under water, veered out right ahead by 
sheets, serving to keep the ship’s head right 
upon the sea, and to prevent her driving too 
fast in a current. 

Drift-way (clrift'wa), n. 1. A common Avay 
for driving cattle in.— 2. Naut and in min- 
iiw; drift. 

Drift-weed (driftwed), n. Same as Gulf- 
loeed (which see). 

Drift-wind (drift Vind), n. A drmng Avind; 
a Avind that drives things into heaps. 
Drift-wood (drift'Avud), n. Wood drifted or 
floated by water. 

Drifty (di’iftd), a. Forming or characterized 
by drifts, especially of snoAv, ‘ Drifty nights 
an’ dripping simimers.’ Hogg. 

Drigie, Dredgie, Dirgie(drijl, drejfl, diriji), 
nr [A fonn of dirge (Avhich see).] A fu- 
neral company; entertainment at a funeral. 
[Scotch.] 

Drill (dril), r. f. [From B. driUen, to bore, 
and to drill soldiers, G. drillen, to bore; al- 
lied to A. Sax. thyrel,thyrl, a hole. (In mean- 
ing 2, however, perhaps the same as drill, a 
rill. ) The root is seen in 0. H. G. durh, A. Sax. 


thurh, through. The O.E. fMrf, to bore a 
hole (seen in O.Ti. 7iosethiii, nosethril, our 
nostril), thrill, trill, are allied words. ] 1. To 
pierce Avitli a drill; to perforate by turning 
a sh.arp-X)ointed insti'ument of a particular 
form; to bore and make a hole by tuiming 
an instrument; as, to drill a hole tlirough 
a piece of metal; to drill a cannon. —2. in 
agri. to .soav in roAvs, drills, or channels; as, 
to drill Avheat; tosowAvith seed in drills; as, 
the field was drilled, myt soAvn broadcast. 
S. To draw through; to drain; as, Avaters 
drilled through a sandy stratum. —4. MUit 
to teach and train iuav soldiers to their duty 
l>y frequent exercises ; hence, to teach by 
repeated exercise or repetition of acts.— 
5. f To druAv on ; to entice; to amuse and 
put off. 

By such insinuations they have once got within iiini, 
aua are able to dritl him on from one lewdness to 
another; by the same arts corrupting and squeezing 
him as they please. South. ' 

Sha drilied hini on to live and fifty. Mdisoii. 

G. t To exhaust or waste sloAvly; as, this acci- 
dent hath drilled away the Avhole summer. 
Swift. 

DriTL (dril), v.i. 1. To soav .seed in drills; as, 
the farmer Avas drilling. —2. To go through 
the exercises i>rescrihed to raw soldiers; to 
engage in training or teaching. 

Drill (dril), n. l. A pointed instrument used 
for boring holes, particularly in metals and 
other hard substances; a boring tool that 
cuts it.s way as it revolves; a drilling-ma- 
chine or drill-press (Avhich see). —2. Tim act 
of training soldiers to their duty,— 3. In 
agri. a ron^ of seeds deposited in the earth; 
also, the trench or channel in Avhich the 
grain or seed is deposited. —4. A machine for 
soAA'ing seeds in regular roAVs; as, a tumip- 
drill, 

Drillt (dril), n. [Akin rill; G. rille, a chan- 
nel] A small stream; a I’ill. 

Springs through the pleasant meadows jiour their 
drills. ' Sandy s, 

Drillt (dril), v.i. To fiow gently. 

AU have cool refreshing rivulets of crystal, 
over pebbles of amber. ' .Sir T. Herbert. 

Drillt (dril), n. [Deriv. doubtful. ] An ape ; 
a baboon. 

What a devil (quoth the midwife), would you have 
your son move his ears like a drill J Sir }V. TemN*^. 

Drill (dril), n. [G. drillwh, from drei, three, 
a fabric in Avhich the threads are divided in 
a threefold Avay. Comp, dimity, twill] A 
kind of coarse linen or cotton cloth; drill- 
ing. 

Drm-barrow (dilFba-ro), a. In agn. an 
implement for forming drills, soAving the 
seed, and covering it in Avith earth. 
Drill-bow (dril'bd), n. A small boAA”, gener- 
ally made of a thin slip of steel, the string 
of which is used for the purpose of rapidly 
turning a drill. 

Drill-box (drlTboks), n: In agri. a l)ox con- 
taining the seed for soAving in drills. 
Drill-harrow (drilTia-ro), n. A small har- 
roAv employed in drill-husbandry for extir- 
pating Aveeds, and pulverizing the earth be- 
tAveen the roAvs of plants. 

Drill-h'asbandry (drilTniz-hand-ri), oi. A 
mode of cultivation in Avhich the soAving of 
seeds in drills is adopted. 

Drilling' (driTing), n. 1. In agH. that mode 
of soAvmg in Avhioh the seed is deposited in 
regular equidistant toaa's at such a depth as 
each kind requires for its most perfect vege- 
tation. —•2. The practice or teaching of mili- 
tary exercises; hence, thorough instruction 
ill any matter; —3. The act or process of 
boring holes in metal. 

Drilling (driTing), n. A coarse cloth. See 
drill, a kind of cloth. 

Drilling-machine (driTTng-ma-shenO, n. A 
machine for cutting circular holes in metal 
by means of a revolving drill. See Drill- 
press. 

Drill-master (driTmas-t6r), n. One avIio 
teaches drill; specifically, one who teaches 
drill, as a branch of gymnastics, in public 
institutions and private families. 

The business of life, according to him (Frederick 
William of Prussia), was to drill and be drilled; ... 
he was a rather than a soldier. 

Macaulay. 

Drill-plough (driTplou), n. A plough for 
so Aviug grain in drills. 

Drill-press (clriTpres), A machine amed 
Avith one or more drills for boring holes in 
metal, and designed as ‘yertical, hfyrizontcd, 
OT ^miversal, in accordance with its mode 
iff working. Variously called Dr Drill- 
machim, OT Drillihg-nwchine. 
Drill-sergeant (driTsar-jant), n. A non- 


commissioned officer Avho instructs soldiers 
in their duties, and trains thorn to military 
movements. 

Drill-Stock ( driTstok ), n. In the 

holder (of which there are many kinds) for 
receiving the fixed end of a drill. 

Drily. See Dryly. 

Drimys (driTnis), n. [Gr. drimyv, acrid, 
from the bitter tonic taste of the Jiark.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the nat. order 
Magiioliaceaj. They are aromatic evergreen 
ti'ees or shrubs, native.^ of South America, 
Australia, and Borneo. D. aromatica, found 
at tlie Straits of IMagellaii, furnishes the 
Avinter’.s bark of commerce. It i-s used as 
an aromatic, and in many respects resembles 
Canella bark. See Canella. 

Drink (dringk), v.i. pret. drank or drunk; 
pp. drunk or drunken; ppr. drinking, 
[A. Sp. drincan, G. trinken, Goth, drigkan, 
to drink. Hence drench (cans.) and drown.] 

1. To SAvalloAA' liquor, for quenching thirst 
or other purpose; as, to drink of the broidc. 

Ye shall drink indeed of my cup. Mat. xx. 23, 

2. To take spirituous liquors to excess; to 
be intemperate in the use of spirituous 
liquors; to he an habitual drunkai’d.— 3. To 
take alcoholic liquors at a feast or enter- 
tainment; to be entertained with liquor.s. 

They drank and were merry with lum. 

Gen. xUii. 34. 

—To drink to, to salute in drinking; to in- 
vite to drink by drinking first; to Avish well 
to, in the act of taking the ciq). 

I drink to the fjeneral joy of the whole table. 

And to our dear friend Banquo. Slmk. 

—To drink deep, to drink a deep draught ; 
to indulge in intoxicating liquors to excess. 

or taste not the Pierian spring: 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drhiking largely sobers us again. Pope. 

Drink (dringk), v. t. 1 . To swallow, as liquids; 
to receive, as a fiiiicl, into the stomach; to 
imbibe; as, to drink Avater or wine. --2; To 
suck in; to absorb; to imbibe. 

And let the purple violets the .stream. 

Hrydt'ft, 

3. To take in through the senses, as the ear 
or eye; to hear; to see; as, to drink words 
or the Amce. 

My ears have not yet drunk a hundred Avords 
01 that tongue's uttering. Shnk. 

I A delicious poison from thy eye. P&fie. 

4. To take in the fumes or smoke of; to in- 
hale, a.s to drinZ: the air. 

Some men live ninety years and past. 

AVho never drank tobacco first nor last. Taylor. 

—To drink doimi, to take aAvay thought or 
consideration of by drinking; to subdue or 
extinguish; as, to drmZ: care; to drink 

dfuen uiikindness.— To drink off, to drink the 
whole at a draught; as. to drmk off a cup of 
cordial— To drink in, to absorb; ‘to take or 
receive into by any inlet.— To drink rip, to 
drink the Avhole.— Todrinfc the health, or to 
the health of, to drink Avhile expressing good 
Avishes for the health or Avelfare of; to sig- 
nify good-Avill to by drinking; to pledge. 
Drink (dringk),?!, 1. Liquor to be swalloAved; 
any lluid to be taken into tlie stomach for. 
quenching thirst or for medicinal purpo.ses; 
a draught of liquor, a potion. 

We will give you .sleepy drinks, Shak. 

2. Intoxicating liquors, or the practice of 
taking such liquors to excess; as, drink Avas 
his ruin. — I?! drunk; tipsy. 

Drinkable (dringk'a-bl), a. That may he 
drunk; fit or suitable for drink; potable. 
Drinkable (dringk’a-bl), ?i. A liquor tliat 
may be drunk. 

Drinkableness (dringk'a-bl-nes), n. State 
of being drinkable. , 

Drinker (dringk'^r), n. One Avho drinks; 
particularly one avIio practises drinking 
spirituous liquors to excess; a drunkard; a 
tippler. 

Drinker-moth (dringk’6r-moth), ?i. The 
name of a fine large Britisli moth, the Odo- 
nestis potatoria of naturalists, and so called 
from its long beak -like palpi imojecting 
soraeAA'hat like a tongue from the front of 
the head. 

Drinking (drmgk'ing), a. Connected with 
the use of intoxicating liquors. 

My uncle walked bn singing, now a verse of a love ; 
song, anti then .1 verse of a drinkinyi one; Dickens. 

Drinking-bout (dringk'ing-bout), n. A con- 
vivial revel; a set-to at drinking. 
Drinking-fountain. ( dringkTng-fonnt-un ), 
n. An erection on or near a public thorough- 
f ai’e for supplying men, sometimes both m eu 
and animals, with Avater, to quench their 
thirst. 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locZt; g, po; 3, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, t/ten; th, «/dn; av, trig; avIi, tc/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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DriiiRinj?-Iiorn 

liorti iwt'tl uB !i arjnknw-y(.is^(‘l 1*} 

♦jPiitora,- -2. A cupor iiuulo uf hotii 

Uiitul at the present day, 

pnn.i? whoii (Irinkin/^; a l)iiechaiialiau soii^. 

Whv '^linuld Love, like iiipi in ' 

Spi-'e hi-; fair i>'eniiet uith the dust of 

Drililcless (diingk'Ies), a. Destitute of 

Drink-money (dringk'uiun-i), n. Money 
<,dvT;n to huy liquor for arink. ^ 
Drink-offering (dringk'of-fer-ing), n. A 
Jewish offering of wine, Ac. 

Drip (drip), pret & pp. dripped; ppr. 
drippinq. [A. Sax. dripan, drypan, to drip, 
(irrqt ; a common Teutonic word ; Dam dryppe, 
Jcfd. drjupa, D. dmipen, G. triefan. Hence 
drop.] 1. To fall in drop.s; as, Avater dnp.s* 
from eaves.— 2. To liave any liquid falling 
fj-ofu it in drops; as, a wet garinent dripis. 
“The dripping air of the twilight' Lomj- 
fellow. 

Drip (drip), v.t To let fall iu drops; as, 
roasting flesh drips fat, ‘The lofty barn 
. , . which from the thatch drips fust a 
shower of rain,’ Swift 
Drip (drip), n. 1. A falling or letting fall in 
drops; a dripping; the sound of dripping. 

On the ear 

Drops the light drzf of the suspended oar, livnm. 

2. That which falls in drops ; dripping, or 
melted fat from meat while roasting. 

Water may be procured for necessary occasions 
from the lieavens by preserving: the <i?ips the 
houses. Mortimer. 

B. That from which water drop.s, as the edge 
of a roof; the eaves,-— 4. In m'ch, a large flat 
member of the cornice projecting so as to 
throw off water. See Dripstone.— /hV/Aj of 
drip, ill laif), an easement or servitude, in 
virtue of which a person ha.s a right to let 
Ills drip fall on another person's property. 
Dripping (’drip'ing), ti. The fat wliich falls 
from meat in roasting; that which falls in 
drops. 

Dripping-pan (drip'mg-pan), n. A pan for 
receiving the fat which drips from meat in 
roasting. 

Dripplet (drii/pl), a. Weak or rare. 
Dripstone drip'ston), n. l. In arah. a pro- 
jecting moulding or cornice over doorways, 
windows^ &c., to throw off tlie rain. It is 



Dripstone, 'Westiuinster Abbey. 

also called a weather-moidding, or more 
properly hood-mould; and label when it is 
turned square. It is of various forms, 
and when a head is not used as a termina- 



Dripstone T enninations. 


I, Sc. Cross, "Winchester, 2, Chaddeslej Corbett, 
Worcestershire, 

tion or support, an ornament or simple 
moulding is adopted.— 2. A liltering-stone, 
familiarly so called by seamen. 

Drive (driv), v.t pret. (formerly rlmae); 

pp. (Mven; ppx, driving. [A. Sax. drtfan, 

0. Sax. dri&en, Goth, areiban, X), drijmn, 
Dan. dHve, G. treiben, to diive, to urge or 


carry on. Drift and drove are derivatives, 
and t/irire is ‘perhaps allied.] 1. To im> 
pel or urge forward by force; to force; to 
move by physical force; as, we drive a nail 
into wood with a hammer; the wind or 
steam dHoes a ship on the ocean.— 2. ‘To 
compel orurgeforw'ard by other means than 
absolute physical force, or by means that 
compel the will; to cause to move forward 
or onward ; to impel to move or act in any 
way; to force; to constrain; as, to drive 
cattle to market; smoke drives conipaiiy 
from the room; anger anti iu.st often dmc 

I men into gross crimes. 

I Drive tliy business; let not thy business drive thee, 

i Franklin. 

' 3. To chase; to hunt. 

To drive, the deer with hound and horn, 

Earl Percy took his way, Chmy Chase. 

4. To impel a team of horses or other ani- 
mals to move forward, and to direct their 
course; hence, to guide or regulate the 
course of the carriage drawn by them; to 
guide or regulate a machine ; as, to drive a 
team, or to drive a carriage drawn by a 
team ; to drive an engine. —5. To take on a 
drive ; to convey a person in a carriage or 
other vehicle ; as, to drive a person to his 
door,— (j.t To overrun and devastate; to 
harry; to carry away property or people 
from. 

To drive the country, force the swains away. 

Dry den. 

1. To distress; to straiten; as, desperate men 
far driven, —H. To urge; to press; as, to drive 
an argument.— 9. To carry on; to prosecute; 
to engage in busily; as, to drive a trade; 
to drive business. —10. In mining, to dig 
liorizontaJly; to cut an horizontal gallery or 
tunnel. — To drive feathers or down, to place 
them in a machine which, by a current of 
air, drives off the lightest to one end, and 
collects them by themselves. 

His thrice driven bed of down. Shak. 

— To drive a bargain, to make a bargain. 

You drive a queer bargain with your friend-s and 
are found out, and iinagine the world will punish 
you. Thackeray, 

Drive (driv), v.i. 1 , To be forced along; to 
be impelled; to be moved by any physical 
force or agent; as, a ship drives before the 
wind. 

The hull drives on though mast and sail be torn. 

By r 0)1. 

2. To rush and press with violence; as, a 
storm drives against the house. 

Fierce Boreas drove against his flying sails. 

Bryden. 

3. To go in a carriage; to travel in a vehicle 
drawn by horses or other animals ; as, he 
drove to London.— 4. To aim at or tend to; 
to urge toward a point ; to make an effoi’t 
to reach or obtain ; as, we know the end the 
author is diriving at. —6. To aim a blow; to 
strike with force. 

At Anxur's shield he drove and at the blow 

Both shield and arm 10 ground together go. 

Drydcn. 

6. t To take the property of another; to dis- 
train for rent ; to drive cattle into a pound 
as a security for rent. 

His landlord, who, he fears, hath sent 

PI is water-bailiff thus to drive for rent. Cleaveland. 

The term * driving' applied to a summary 
process for recovering rent which the law in these 
days conferred upon the landlord, whereby he could 
drive to the pound the cattle of any tenant who owed 
any rent whatever, without previous notice to the 
tenant or any statement of the landlord’s demand 
having been furnished to him, and the cattle so im- 
pounded might be kept in durance until the rent was 
paid. Trench: Realities of Irish Life, 

To let drive, to aim a blow; to strike. 

Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. Shak. 

Drive, t pret. & pp. of dnve. Spenser. 

Drive (driv), n. 1. Journey or airing in a 
carriage; short excursion in a vehicle,— 2. A 
course on which carriages are driven; a road 
prepared for driving; as, the Queen’s drive. 

Drivel (drTvel), v.i. pret. &- pp. drivelled; 
ppr. drivelling. [A modification of dribble, 
from root of drip.} 1. To slaver; to let spittle 
drop or flow from the mouth, like a child, 
idiot, or dotard.— 2, To be weak or foolish; 
to dote; as, a drivelling hero; drivelling love. 

Drivel (dri'vel), n. 1. Slaver; saliva flowing 
from the month.— 2. Silly unmeaning talk; 
inartieulate nonsense; senseless twaddle, 
like the talk of an idiot,— ,3. t A driveller; 
a fool; an idiot. ‘That foul aged dnveV 

4.t A servant. ‘DrM or drudge.^ 

Huloat. 

Driveller (drTvel-6r), n. A slaverer; a slab- 
berer; an idiot; a fool. 


DROID 


From M.-irlborough’s eyes^thu .streams of dtttage flow., 
And Swift ex|jirt;h a driveller and a .show, Johnson, 

Driven (driv'n), jyp. [From drive.] Urged 
forward by force; impelled to move; coii- 
straiiied by necessity. , ' 

Driven (driv'n), n. In mack, any part of a 
macJiine moved directly by the driver; also- 
called follower. RankDie. 

Driver (dilv't’ir), n. 1. One ivho drives; the 
person or thing that urges or compels any- 
thing else to move.— 2. The person who- 
drives a carriage; one wlio conducts a team. 
3, One wlio sets something before him as an 
aim or object; an aimer. ‘ A dangerous driver- 
at sedition. ’ 3Iowitagite. — 4. Naut.(a) A large 
quadrilateral sail, called also the Spanker, 
occasionally set on the mizzen-yard or gaff, 
the foot being extended over the stern by 
a boom. It is the principal ‘fore-and-aft:, 
sail,’ and is of great importance in adverse 
winds, (b) The foremost spur in the bulge- 
ways.— 5. In 7nach. (a) the main wheel by 
which motion is communicated to a train 
of wheels ; (b) the wheel of a locomotive- 
to which the power is directly commmii- 
cated.— t). A .substance interposed between, 
the driving instrument and tb e thing driven. 
A cooper drives hoops by striking upon the 
driver.— 7. In -weaving, a piece of wood or- 
other material, upon a spindle, and placed 
in a box, which impels the shuttle through 
the opening in the %varp,— 8. A subordinate- 
official formerly enifdoyed in driving for- 
rent in Ireland. See Drive, v.i. 
Driver-ant (driv'er-ant), n. Anommit ar- 
cens, a singular species of ant, a native of:^ 
West Africa, so named from its driving lie- 
fore it almost every animal that comes in its- 
way. The workers or neuters vary greatly 
iu size, some being thrice -the size of others. 
Driver-boom (driv'er-bom), fNatit. the- 
boom to which the driver is hauled out. 
Driving (driv'ing), a. 1. Having great force - 
of impulse; nnsliingwith force; as, adrivinp' 
wind or storm,— 2. Communicating force or* 
power ; as, a drmng-shaft. 

Driving-axle (driv'ing-aks-1), n. The axle-: 
of a driving-wheel. 

Driving-box (driv'ing-boks), n. The Journal- 
hox of a driving-axle. 

Driving - notes (driv'ing-nots), n. pi Im 
music, syncopated notes ; notes which vary 
the natural accent in a bar. 

Driving-shaft (driv'ing-shaft), n. A sliaft 
from the driving-wheel cominimicating 
motion to the machine. 

Driving-Spring (dri v'ing-spring), n. In rail 
the spring fixed upon the box of the driving- 
axle of a locomotive engine, to support the- 
weight and to deaden shocks. 

Driving -"Wheel (driv'iug-whel), n, 1 . Im 
'mack, a wheel that communicates motion to* 
another or to others.— 2. In rail, the large 
wheel ill a locomotive engine which is fixed 
upon the crank-axle or main-shaft. Called, 
also simply Driver. 

Drizzle (driz'zl), v.i. pret, & pp. drizzled;. 
ppr. drizzling, [A diminutive form, allied, 
to or derived from A, Sax. dredsan, Goth. 
driusan, to fall; Pro v. G. drieseln, to drizzle; 
Dan. drysse, to sprinkle, to fall in small 
particles.] To rain in small drops; to fall, 
as water from the clouds, in very fine par- 
ticles; us, it drizzles; drizzling drops; drizz- 
ling rain, 

Drizzling tears did shed for pure affection. 

Spenser. 

Drizzle (driz-'zl), v.t. ‘lo shed in small drops- 
or particles. 

The air doth drizzle dew. Shak. 

Drizzle (driz‘zl), n. A small rain ; mizzle ; 
mist. 

Drizzly (driz'li), a. Shedding small rain, or 
small particles of snow. 

The -ivinter’s drizzly reign. Dryden. 

Brock (drok), ?i. A water-course. 
Droflandt (drof'land), n. [A. Sax. dnlf, a 
drove, and tend.} A quit-rent or yearly pay- 
ment formerly made by some tenants to the- 
king or their landlords, for driving their 
cattle through a manor to fairs or markets. 
Called also Driftland and Dryflmid. 

Drog, Drogue (drog), n. A buoy attached 
to tile end of a harpoon line. 

Droger, Drogher (dro'gSr), n. l. A small 
West Indian coasting craft, built for carry-- 
ing goods, having long light masts and lateen 
sails. 

Droghing (drog'ing), n. A name given to< 
the West Indian coasting carrying trade. 
Drogman, Drogoman (drog'man, drog'o- 
man), 71 . Same as Di'agonxan. 

Droilt (droil), -y.'/, [D. druilen, to mope. If 
To work sluggislily or slowly; to plod. 


Fate, far, fat, f^ll; 


me, met, her; pme, pin; note, not, mfive; tiibe, tub, 
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DROP 


Let such %'ile vassnls ... 

Drudge in the world, and for tlieir living' droii. 

"Sj^enser. 

Broil t ( droii), n. 1. A mope ; a drone ; a 
sluggard; a drudge. ‘ Peasants and droik.' 
Beau. <b Fl.-~~2. Labour; toil; drudgery. 
Broit (droit), ?i. [Fr. SeeJJiiiECT.] i. lUght; 
Jaw; justice; equity; title; fee; privilege.— 
2, In fimmee, duty; custom.— 3. Inoldlaio, 
atvrit of right, which is the highest of all real 
writs.— Dro'iYjf of admiralty, perquisites at- 
tached to the office of admiral of England, or 
lord high-admiral. Of these perquisites, the 
most valuable is the right to the property 
of an enemy, as ships seized on the break- 
ing out of Iiostilities. The droits of a<lmir- 
alty are now paid into the exchequer for the 
benefit of the public service. A tenth part 
of the property captured at sea is allowed 
to the captors. 

Droitural (droit'ur-al), a. In law, relating 
to a right to property as distinguished from 
possession. 

Broitzsclika, Broitsclika (droich'ka), n. 
See Dkosky. 

Droll (dn31), a. [The same word as Fr. drCtle, 
1>. ilrol, Gr. droll, a thick, short person, a droll; 
whence, Q. and D, drolliy, pleasant. Grimm 
derives it from dnllen, in the sense of turn- 
ing round. Skeat takes it from Icel. and 
Sw. troll, a kind of imp or hobgoblin well 
known in fable. The Fr. drdle, according to 
Brachetj comes from the E. droll.] 1. Odd; 
ineiTy; facetious; comical; as, a droll fellow. 
2. Ludicrous; queer; laughable; ridiculous; 
as, a droll story; a droll scene. —SYN. Comic, 
comical, diverting, farcical, laughable, ludi- 
crous, odd, queer, ridiculous. 

Droll (drol), n. 1. One whose occupation or 
practice is to raise mirth by odd tricks ; a 
jester; a buffoon, ‘ Dr. Dale who was a witty 
kind of droll. ’ Howell. —2. A farce ; some- 
thing exhibited to raise mirth or sport. 
Droll (drdl), vA. To jest; to play the 
huffoon. Being disposed to droJi. Sivift 
Drollt (drol), u. f. To lead or influence by jest 
or trick; to cajole; to cheat. 

Men that will not be reasoned into their senses 
may yet be laughed or drolkd into them. 

L' Esiyaitge. 

Drollert (dr6F6r), n. A jester; a buffoon. 
Drollery (dr61'6-ri), ?i. [Fr, dnUmc.] 1. The 
quality of being droll; something done to 
raise mirth; sportive tricks; buffoonery; 
fun; cbmicainess; humour. ‘The rich droL 
lery of ‘ She Stoops to Conquer. ’ * Macaulay. 
2.t Something inanimate adapted to raise 
mirth, as a puppet-show; a puppet; a lively, 
comical sketch, &c. 

I bought an excellent which I after'wards 

parted with to my brother George of Wotton, where 
it now hangs. E’velyn. 

Droningly (droFing-li), adv. In a jesting 
manner, 

Drollish (drol'ish), a. Somewhat droll. 
Dromedary (drum'e-da-ri), n. [L. drome- 
darius, a dromedary, formed from Gr. 
dromas, droimdos, running, from drom, 
dram, root of dramein, aor. inf. of trecho, 



Dromedary (Camelus dromedaritis). 


to run,] 1. A species of camel, called also 
the Arabian camel (Camehis dromedar- 
ius), with one hump or protuberance on the 
back, in distinction from the Bactrian 
camel, which has two bunches. It is more 
swift of foot than the camel, being capable 
of travelling upwards of a hundred miles a 
day, and of continuing its journey at that 
rate for several successive days. The pace of 
the (.Iromedary is a trot, often at the rate of 
nine miles an hour, but the jolting to the 
rider is most uncomfortable.— 2, Any quick 
travelling camel. See Camel. 


Dromedary-battexy ( dnmfe-da-rl-bat-tc- 
ri), n. Artillery carried on the back of 
dri>medarie.s, 

Dromia ((IroTni-a), n. A genus of l>racliy- 
urous decapod crustaceans, witli great and 
strong claws, found in tlie seas of ’warm 
climates. 

Dromiid^ (dromJT-de), n.pl A family of 
brachyurous crustaceans, of which Dromia 
is the type. See Dkomia. 

Dromondt (drom'oiul), n, [Or. dromfm, a 
light vessel, probably from draniem, to run. ] 
A light, fast-.sailing vessel; also a ship of 
any kind. Fuller. 

Drone (drdn), n. [A, Sax. drdn, dram, 
the drone-bee, L.G. and Dan. flrone, Sw. 
(Iron, driinje, Ger. drohne, O.H.G. treno, 
dreno, Lett, tranni, Bus. truten. Possibly of 
onomatopoetic origin. Comp, humble-bee, 
G. hummel, and the verb hurti, Grimm 
connects it with Gr. anthrene, xi bee, ten- 
threne, a wasp or fly, Skr, druna, a bee.] 



1. The male of the honey-bee. It is smaller 
than the queen-bee, but larger than the 
working-bee. The drones make no honey, 
but after living a few weeks and impregnat- 
ing the qiitien they are killed or driven from 
the hive. 

All with united force combine to drive 

The lazy drones from the laborious hive. Drydm. 

Hence— 2. An idler ; a sluggard ; one who 
earns nothing by industry.— 3. A humming 
or low sound, or the instrument of hum- 
ming. 

If men should ever be humming the drone of one 
plain song, it would be a dull opiate to the most 
wakeful attention. Milton. 

4. The largest tube of the bagpipe, which 
emits a continued deep note, the key-note 
of the scale. In many bagpipes there is a 
lesser drone tuned to the fifth of the scale. 
Drone (drou), v. i pret. & pp. droned; ppr. 
droning. 1. To live in idleness. ‘ Race of 
droning kings.' Dry dm. — 2. To give forth 
a low, heavy, diiU sound; to hum; to snore, 
‘The beetle wheels his dronmg flight.' 
Gray. ‘ Droned her lurdane knights, slum- 
bering.' Tennyson.—^. To make use of a 
dull monotonous tone; as, he droneis while 
reading. 

Drone (dron), v.t To read or speak in a 
dull, monotonous, droning manner ; as, he 
drones his sentences. 

And the reader droned from the pulpit, 

Like the njunmir of many bees, 

The legend of good Saint Guthlac, 

And Saint Basil’s liomilies. Longfellotu. 

Drone-bee (dronJie), n. The male bee. 
Drone-fly (di’on'fli), n. A two-winged insect 
resemliling the drone-bee {Eristalis tenaaS). 
Drone-pipe (dron'pip),?i. 1. A pipe produc- 
ing a droning sound; the droning hum of 
an insect. 

You fell at once into a, lo'wer key 
That’s worse— the drone-pipe of a humble-bee. 

Cotoper, 

2, The largest tube of a bagpipe which pro- 
duces the droning sound ; the drone. 

Drongo, Drongo-slirike (drong'go, drong'- 
go-shrik), n. The name of a genus of fly- 
catching birds, with long, forked tails (Edo- 
lius). They are natives of India, the Asiatic 
islands, and South Africa. See Diorttrinai. 
Dronish (dron'iah), a. Idle; sluggish; lazy; 
indolent ; inactive ; slow. ‘ The dronish 
monks, the scorn and shame of manhood.' 
Rowe. 

Dronishly (dron'ish-li), ddv. In a dronish 
manner. 

Dronishness (dronTsh-nes), n. State of 
being dronish, 

Dronkelew,! d. Given to drink; drunken. 
Chaucer. 

Dronken,! pp- from drink. Drunk. C/iawccr. 
Drony (di’on'i), a. Sluggish ; like a drone ; 
dronish. 

Brook, vA. See DROUK, 

Brocket, a. See DBOUK, 

Drool ( drdl ), v. i [ Contr. from drivel, 
written formerly driue ?, ] To slaver, as 
a child; to drivel; to drop saliva. [Provin- 


j cial in England: a coimnon nursery word 

1 in TTmted States,] 

I Droop (drop), v.t. To let sink or hang down;, 
us, to droop the head. 

Droop (drop), r.i [A form of drip, drop.} 

1. To sink or Jiang down; to bend downward, 
as fr(,)m weakness or exhaustion; as, plants 
droop for want of moisture; he allowed 
his head to droop on his breast. 

Near the lake where drooped the tvillow, 

Long time ago. G. P. Morris. 

2. To languish from grief or other cause; to 
fall into a state of physical wealmes.s. 

Conceiving the dishonour of his mother. 

He straight declined, droop' d, xoo\s. it deeply. Shak., 

; 3. To fail or sink; to decline; to be dispirited; 
as, the courage droops; the spirits droop. 

But wherefore do you droop t why look you sad? 

Be great in act as you have been in thought. Shak, 

4, To come towards an end; to proceed to- 
wards a close. ‘ Then day drooped. ' Temiy- 
son. 

Drooper (drdp'er), n. One who or that 
which droops. 

Droopixigly (drbp'ing-li), adv. In a lan- 
guishing manner. 

Drop (drop), n. [A. Sax. dropa, dnjpa^ 
0. Sax. dropo, Icel- dropi, G. tropfe,D. drop, 
a drop. See Drip and Drop, r.H.] l. A 
small portion of any fluid in a .sphericat 
form, which falls at once from any body, 
or a globule of any fluid which is pen- 
dent, as if about to fall; a small portion of 
water falling in rain; as, a drop of water; a. 
drop of blood; a drop of laudamnn. — 2. Tliat 
which resembles or hangs in the form of a. 
drop; as, a hanging diamond ornament; an 
ear-ring; a glass pendant of a chandelier; a 
kind of sugar-plum. — 3, A very small quan- 
tity of liquor; as, he had not drunk a hwp; 
hence, a small quantity of anything. 

But if there be 

Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
Asa wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part of it I 
4. The name of several contrivances, ar- 
ranged so as to drop, fall, or hang from a. 
higher position, or lower other objects sud- 
denly or gradually. Specifically, (a) that, 
part of a gallows which sustain.s the criminal 
before he is executed, and which is .suddenly 
dropped. (6) A contrivance for lowering, 
heavyweights, as bale-goods, coal-waggons, 
&c, , to a ship's deck, (c) The curtain which 
conceals the stage of a theatre from the- 
audience.— 5, In arch, a small cylinder or 
truncated cone used in the mutules of the 
Doric comice, and in the member imme- 
diately under the triglyph of the same 
order.— 6. Naut. the depth of a sail from, 
head to foot amidships. —7. See Drop- 
press.— 8 . pi. A liquid medicine, the dose 
of which is regulated by a certain number 
of drops. — 9. In much, the interval between 
the base of a hanger and the shaft below. 
—Drop serene. Same as Amdxirom. The^ 
phrase is a literal rendering of the L.L.. 
gutta serena (which see under Gvtta). 

Drop (drop), v.t. pret. & pp. dropped; ppr. 
dropping. [A, Sax. dropian, from the noun, 
like D. drtyppen, G. trrypfen. See the noun 
and comp. drip. ] 1. To pour or let fall 
in small portions or globules, as a fluid ; to 
distil. 

His heavens shall drop down dew. Dent, xxxiti, 28. 
2. To let fall, as any substance; as, to drop' 
the anchor; to drop a atone,— To drop an- 
chor, the same as to anchor.— 3. To let go; 
to dismiss; to lay aside; to break off from; 
to quit; to leave; to permit to subside; to* 
omit; as, to drop an affair; to drop an 
acquaintance; to drop a friend; to drop 
a fashion; to drop one's h’s; to drop a 
controversy ; to drop a pursuit. — 4. To* 
utter slightly, briefly, or casually; as, to 
drop a word in favour of a friend.— 5. ;To 
insert indirectly, incidentally, or by way of 
digression; as, to drop a word of instruction 
in a letter.— 6. To bedrop; to speckle; to 
variegate, as if by sprinkling with drops; 
as, a coat dropped with gold.— 7. To lower; 
as, to drop the muzzle of a gmu— 8 . To 
send in an off-hand informal manner ; as, 
drop me a few lines. 

Drop (drop), u i. 1. To fall in small portions, 
globules, or di’ops, as a liquid; as, water 
drops from the clouds or fi-om the eaves. 

The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeik a.s the gentle dew fronv heaven 
Upon the place beneath. Shak. 

2. To let drops fall; to drip; to discharge 
itself in drops. 

It was a loathsome herd, . . . half bestial, half 
hum&n, dropping -with, ■wine, bloated with gluttony, 
and reeling in obscene dances, Macaulay. 
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The heavens also dropped at tlie presence of God. 

Ps, Ixviii. 7. 

Ji T<.> fall; ttHlesceiai siuUlculj'' or aUrni^tly; 
as.n'po fruit drop'S from a tree.— 4. To cease; 
to ^ive over blowiug; us, the breeze tiroppaU, 
n. To eolltipse suddeitlj* ; to collapse and 
han;? loosely. 

Dowa ciront the bree^te, the sails dropi down. 

Coiertifpe. 

f,. To die, OP to die suddenly; to fall, as in 
battle; ns, wo see one friend after another 
droppinij round us. 

It was your pfesiirmiso 

That ill the dole of blows your son might dnp. 

S/mJb, 

T. To come to an end; to be allowed to cease; 
to be iie,;,dected and coiuu to nothing; as, 
liie atfaii* dropppd.—S. To come unexpect- 
edly; tvith in or mio; as, my old friend 
dropped in a moment.— 9. To fall short of a 
imirK. [Hare,] 

Often it drops or overshoots. Coliter. 

10. To fall lower; to sink; to be depressed; 
as, the point of the spear dropped a little. 

11, To have a certain drop or depth from 
top to bottom: said of a sail 

llor main top-sail drops seventeen yards. 

Mar. Diet, 

-^To drop antern {nant.'), to pass or move 
toward the stern; to move back; to .slacken 
the speeti of a vessel so as to let another 
pass ahead of her . — To drop dotoii, to sail, 
row, or move dotvn a river or tow'ard the 
mii.~r-J)Topjpmg fire {milit), a continuous 
irregular discharge of small arms. 

Dropax (drb'paks), n. [Gr., a pitch-plaster.] 
A preparation for removing hair from the 
skin; a depilatory. 

Drop'drill (drop'dril), n. In agri. an agri- 
culfcm'al implement which drops seed and 
manure into the soil simultaneously. It con- 
sists of a frame mounted on two wheels, two 
boxes containing seed and manure, and a 
coulter in front for cutting a channel for 
the .seed. The delivery of the seed and 
manure is regulated by slides moved by ma- 
chinery connected with the driving-wheels, 
Drop-hammer (drop'ham-mer), n. Same as 
Drop-press. 

Droplet (droplet), n. A little drop. Shale. 
Drop-letter (droplet-fir), n, A letter posted 
for delivery in the same town. (United 
States.] 

Dropmeal,t Dropmelet (drop^mel), adv. 
Drop by drop, or in small portions at a time. 

‘ Distilling ilro'pmeal, or little by little.* 
Hollaml. 

Dropper (drop'fir), n. 1 . He who or that 
which drops. -—2. in imining, a branch vein 
winch leaves or drops from the main lode. 
Dropping (droplng), n. l. The act of drop- 
ing; a distilling; a falling. —2. That which 
■ drojjs. , ■ ■ ■ 

Dropping-bottle (droplng-bot-tl), n. An 
instrument f(')r .supplying small quantities of 
water to test-tubes, &c. ; an ediilcorator. 
Droppingly (drop'ing-li). cidn. In drops. 
Dropping-tube (droplng-tub), a glass 
tube with a hollow bulb near its low'er end, 
and terminating in a small orifice: when 
the bulb is filled with a liquid, the liquid 
passes through, the orifice in drops. It is 
used for the same purpose as the dropping- 
bottle. 

Drop -press (drop 'pres), n. A machine 
worked, by the foot, consisting of a weight 
raised vertically by a cord and pulley, and 
allowed to drop suddenly on an anvil; used 
for embossing, punching, &o. Called also 
Dropdianmner, Drop, 

Drop-scene (drop'sen), w. In theatres, a 
scenic picture, usually painted with care, 
suspended by pulleys, which descends or 
drops in front of the stage. 

Dropsical (drop'sik-al), a. [See Dropsy.] 

1. Diseased with dropsy ; iuolined to the 
dropsy.— 2. Resembling or partaking of the 
nature of the dropsy. 

Dropsicalness (drop'sik-al-nes), n. The 
state of being dropsical. 

Dropsied (drop'sid), a. Diseased -with dropsy; 
unnaturally increased; exhibiting an un- 
healthy inflation. 

• Where great additions swell, and virtue none, 

It is a. dropsied honour. ShaJ^, 

Drop-Stone (drop'ston), n>. Spar in the 
shape of drops. 

Dropsy (drop's!), n. [Formerly hydropsy; 
G-r, hydor, water, and dps, the face, from 
' op, root of obs. G-r. optomah to see.] 1. In 
med. an unnatural collection of water in any 
cavity of the body, or in the cellular tissue. 

It occurs most frequently in persons of lax 
habits, or in those whose bodies are debili- 
tated by disease. The dropsy takes different 


names according to the part affected; as, 
ascites, or dropsy of the abdomen; hydro- 
eephaliis, or water in the head; anasarca, 
or a watery swelling over the w'hole body, 
&c. — 2. In hot. a disease in succulent plants 
caused by an excess of water. 

Drop-table (drop'ta-bl), n. A machine for 
lou'cring weights, and especially for I'eiuov- 
ing the wheels of locomotives. 

Drop-tin (drop'tin), n. .Fine tin. 
Dropi^se (drop'wiz), adv. After the man- 
ner of drops; droppingly; by drops. [Rare.] 

In mine own lady palms I culled the spring 

That gathered trickling dropwise from the cleft, 
Tmnysoti. 

Drop-wort (drop'wfirt), n, [From the small 
tubers on the flljroiis roots.]— fill- 
pcndula, nat. order Rosacem, a British plant 
of the same genus as queen-of-the-meadow, 
found in dry' pastures. The hemlock di’op- 
wort, or water drop-wort, is (Enanthe fis- 
Udosa. 

Drosebka (drosh'ka), n. See Deosky. 
Drosera (dro'sfi-ra), n. [Or. droseros, dewy, 
from drosos, dew. ] A genus of plants giving 
name to the or- 
der Droseraceie. 

Their leaves are 
covered with 
glandular hairs, 
which exude 
dro^s of a clear 
glutinous fluid 
which glitters in 
the sun, lienee 
the names Dro- 
.sera and in En- 
glish sundew. 

These glandu- 
lar hairs retain 
small insects 
thattouchthem, 
and other hairs 
around those ac- 
tually touched 
by the insect 
bend over and 
inclose it. The 
insect .speedily 
dies and decays, 
and according SMtiCiaw [Drosera rottaidi/oHa). 
to some natur- 
alists is taken in by the leaf as food. 
Droseraceas (clro'sfir-fT'sfi-e), n.pl. A nat. 
order of albuminous, exogenous plants, con- 
sisting of marsh herbs, whose leaves are usu- 
ally covered with glands or glandular hairs. 
It contains six genera, with more than a 
hundred species of plants, found in tropical 
and temperate countries over the world 
except in the Paeifle Islands. They have no 
knowni qualities except that they are slightly 
bitter. The leaves are generally circinnate 
in the bud, as in ferns. The most remark- 
able plant of the order is the Dionma mns- 
cipula, or Venus’s fly-trap, the leaves of 
which close quickly when touched. See 
Dionjsa. 

Droslcy (dros'ki), n. [Rus. drozhlci, a dim. 
of drogi, a kind of carriage, properly pi. of 
droga, a carriage-pole or shaft. ] A kind of 
light four-wheeled carriage used in Russia 
and Prussia. The drosky proper is without 




Drosky used in St. Petersburg. 

a top, and consists essentially of a kind of 
long nan'ow bench, on ^vhich the passengers 
ride as on a saddle, but the name is now ap- 
plied to various kinds of vehicles, as to the 
common cabs plying in the streets of G er- 
man cities, &c. “Written also Drozhki, 
Droschka, Droschke, Droitzsdkka, 
Drosometer (dro-som'et-fir), n. [Gr. drosos, 
dew, and measure.] An instrument 

for ascertaining the quantity of dew that 
condenses on a body which has been exposed 
to the open airdmlng the night. It consists 
of a balance, one end of which is furnished 
with a plate fitted to receive the dew, and 
the other with a weight protected from it. 


Drosophila (drO-sof'i-Ia), n, [Gr. drosos, 
dew, and 2 )hileo, to love. ] A genus of insects, 
one of which, Drosophila Jlava (the yellow 
turnip-leaf miner), is very destructive to 
turnips, the maggots eating into the pulp, 
and producing whitish blisters on the upper 
side. D. cellaris attacks potatoes. 

Dross (dros), n. [A. Sax. dros, drosn, con- 
nected with or derived from dredsan, to fall; 
D. droes, Icel. tros, rubbish; Sc. dmsh, dregs, 
filth; Dan. drysse, to fall, as sand.] 1. The 
refuse or impurities of metals ; the slag, 
scales, or cinders tlirown off in the process 
of melting. 

Some scumni’d tlie dross that from the metal came, 
Some stirr'd the molten ore with ladles great, 

Spenser, 

2. Rust; crust of metals; an incrustation 
formed on metals by oxidation,— 3, Waste 
matter; refuse; any worthless matter sepa- 
rated from the better part; impure matter. 

The world’s glory is but dross unclean, Spefiser. 

Drosselt (dros'sel), n. [See Drazel,] A 
slut. 

Now dwells each drossel in her glass, Warner. 

Drossiness (di'os'i-nes), n. The quality or 
state of being drossy; foulness; ru.st; im- 
purity. 

The penance of affliction being meant but to refine 
us from our earthly drossiness^ and soften us for the 
impression of God'.s own stamp and image. Boyle. 

Drossy (dros'i), a. 1. Like dross; pertaining 
to dross; full of or abounding with refuse 
matter; as, drossy gold.— -2. Worthless; foul; 
impure. 

He, and many more . . . the drossy doats on. 

Sitak. 

Droteb. 0 lt(droch'el),'n. ['Fovdratchel, dr etch- 
el. See Dbetghe. ] An idle wench ; a sluggard , 
Droud (droud), H. [Scotch.] 1. A cod-fish. 

2. A kind of wattled box for catching her- 
rings.— 3. A lazy, lumiush person. 

Folk pitied her heavy handful of such a droud. 

Galt. 

Brough, t pret. of draw. D^e^Y. 

Philoctetes anon the sail up dremgh. Chaucer. 

Drought (drout), n. [See Drouth.] 1. Dry 
weather; want of rain; such a continuance 
of dry weatlier as aifecls the crops; aridness. 
In a dfought the thirsty creatures cry. IJrydeti. 

2. Thirst; want of drink. 

As one, whose 

Yet scarce allayed, still eyes the curreiu stream. 

Milttm. 

3. Scarcity; lack. 

A drottght of Christian writers caused a dearth of 
all history. Fuller. 

Droughtiness (drout'i-nes), n. Dryness ; 
drouthiness. 

Droughty (drout'i), a. 1. Characterized by 
drought; characterized by the absence of 
rain or moisture; arid. * Droughty and 
parched countries.’ May. 

When the man of God calls to her ‘ Fetch me a 
little water’ ... it was no easy suit insodroughtie 
a season. Bp. Hall. 

2. Thirsty; requiring drink. droughtp 

throat.’ Philips. 

Drouk, Brook (drqk), v. t. [A non-nasalized 
form allied to drink and drench. ] To drench; 
to wet thoroughly. [Scotch.] 

And a3'’e she took the tither souk 
To the stowrie tow. Bursts. 

DrouMt, Drooket (dnik'it, druk'et), pp. or 
a. Drenched. [Scotch,] 

The last Halloween I was waukin 
My sark'Sleeve, as ye ken. Burns. 

Droumy,t ft. Troubled; dirty. Bacon. 
Drouth (drouth), 71. [Contr. from A. Sax, 
dnigath, drugothe, from dryg, drlg, dry; 
like D. d7'oogte, tvomi droog, dry. See Dry,] 

1. Draught; want of rain or of water; par- 
ticularly, dryness of the weather, which af- 
fects the earth, and prevents the growth of 
plants; aridness; aridity. ‘The dust and 
drouth of London life. ’ Teyinyson. —-2. Diy- 
ness of the throat and mouth; thirst; want 
of drink. 

One who.se 

Yet scarce allayed, still eyes the current stream, 
Whose liquid murmur heard, new thirst excite.s. 

Milton. 

Drouthiness (drouth'i-nesX 7%. 1. A state 
of dryness of weather; want of rain.-— 

2. Thirst; specifically, thirst for ardent* 
spirits. [Scotch, rather than English.] 

Drouthy (drouth'i),ft. 1. De void of moisture; 
free from rain or water in general; arid.— 

2. Tliirsty, as a man; specifically, thirsty for 
strong drink. [Scotch, rather than English,] 
And at his elbow Souter Johnny, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy cronie. Burns. 
There are capital points in the second (picture), 
which depicts the consternation excited in a village 
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inn on discovering' the single ale-cask dry, and the 
house full of droiithy custoniers. Sa(ti}\ A’cw. 

Drove (tirov), pret. of 

Drove (drov), n. [A. Siix. drOf, from dn're.] 

1. A collection of cattle driven; a number 
of animals, as oxen, slieep, or swine, driven 
in a body. [We speak of a herd of cattle 
and a.//oc//:of sheep when a number of these 
animals respectively is collected; it is only 
■when a herd or flock is driven that it strictly 
forms a drove.'\~-% Any collection of irra- 
tional animals moving or driving forward. 

‘ Plieir finny drove.' Milton.—^. A crowd of 
people in motion. 

Where droves, as at a city gate, may pass. Dryden. 

4. A road for driving cattle.-— 5. In agri. a 
narrow channel or drain, much used in the 
irrigation of land. 

Droved (drovd), a. In masonry, an epithet 
used in Scotland to designate what in Eng- 
land is said to be tooled. See Tooling.— 
—Droved ashlar, chiselled or random-tooled 
ashlar; the most inferior kind of hewn work 
in building.— Drored and broached, a term 
applied to work that has been first rough 
hewn, and then tooled clean .— and 
striped, an epithet ai^plied to work that is 
first droved, and then formed into shallow 
grooves or stripes, with a lialf or three- 
quarter inch chisel, having tlie droved in- 
terstices prominent. 

Droven (drdv'n), old x')p. of dHve. 

Drover (drov'Or), n. l. One who drives 
cattle or sheep to market ; one who buys 
cattle in one place to sell in another. ‘ A 
rendezvous of higlers and drovers.' South.— 

2. tAboat. 

He woke 

And saw his drover duve along the stream. Sj/enser. 

Droving (drovTng), n. In masonry, a term 
used in Scotland for tooling. 

Drovy,t a. [A. Sax. cfrq/', dirty. See Draff.] 
Filthy; muddy; dirty, ‘ Drovy or troubled 
water,’ Chaucer. 

Drow (drou), n. A cold mist; a drizzling 
shower. [Scotch.] 

Drow, Trow (drou, troii), n. In Zetla^id 
superstition, a diminutive elfish race resid- 
ing in hills and eavei’ns, curious artificers 
in iron and precious metals. 

I hung about thy neck that gifted chain, wliich | 
all in oiir isles know was wrought by no earthly : 
artist, but by the Dro7Ps in the secret recesses of 
their caverns. Sir IF. Scoit. 

Bealiy the same word as Troll. 

Drown (droun), v.t. [From the root of drinlc; 
A, Sax.dri'aca;i,whencead’rc?ica??.,to drench; 
drunonian, to be drunk, to drown one’smind 
in drink, from clrunce7i, pp. oi drinean, to 
drink; Dun. drukne, to drown. See DRINK, 
Drench.] l. To deprive of life by immer- 
sion in water or other fluid; to suspend 
animation in by sulmiersion. 

The sea cannot me. 

I swam, ere I recovered the shore, hve and thirty 
leagues off and on, Shai'. 

2. To overflow; to overwhelm in water; to 
inundate; as, to drown land. ’■Drown the 
weeds.’ Shah. 

Galleys miglit be droivned in the harbour with the 
great ordnance before they could be rigged. 

Knolles. 

3. To put an end to, as if by drowning or 
overwhelming; to overpower; to overwhelm; 
to plunge deeply; as, to drovm care; to 
drown one’s self in sensual iileasure. 

My private voice is amid the senate. 

‘Addison, 

And in yonder living blue, 

The lark becomes a siglitless song. Tennyson. 

Drown (droun), v.i. To be suffocated in 
water or other fluid; to perish in water. 

G Lord, methought what pain it was to droiun, 
Shak. 

Drownage (droun'aj), n. The act of drown- 
ing. Carlyle. [Bare.] 

Browner (droun'er), n. He who or that 
which drowns. 

Drowse (drouz), v.i, [A. Sax. dri>mn, dr'A- 
simi, to be slow, to languish; allied to dre6. 

to fall, to droop; D, droosen, to doze, 
to slumber.] To sleep. imperfectly or un- 
soundly; to slumber; to be heavy with sleepi- 
ness; to be heavy or dull. 

He upon his couch. Soidit. 

Drowse (drouz), v.t. To make heavy with 
sleep; to make dull or stupid. 

Drowse, Drowze (di-ouz), u, A slight sleep; 
slumber. 

But smiled in a drosose of ecstacy. Brmuning, 
Many a voice along the street. 

And heel against the pavement echoing, burst 
T'sxevs droiose. 2'ennyson. 

Drows3lied,t DrowsyDeadt (drou'zi-hed), 

71, Sleepiness; tendency to sleep. 
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A pleasing land (T dr,K{>syWo.i it w-is. 

Of dreanib that w;ive luifore the half-shut eye. 

Thomson. 

Drowsily (drou'zi-li), adv. 1, Sleepily; 
heavily; in a dull sleepy manner; as, he 
drowsily raised his head.— 2, Sluggishly; 
idly; siothfully; lazily. 

Droiosiiy tlie banners wave 
O’er her that was so chaste and fair. Praed. 

Drowsiness (drou'zi-nes), n. 1 . Sleepiness; 
heaviness with sleep; disposition to sleep.— 
2. Sluggishness; sloth; Idleness; inactivity, 
Drovisiness shall clothe a man in rags, 

Prov. xxiti. ai. 

Drowsy (drou’zi), a. [See Drowse, u.!. ] 

1. Inclined to sleep; sleepy; heavy with 
sleepiness; lethargic; comatose. 

Drowsy am I and yet can mrely sleep. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

2. Dull; sluggish; stupid. ‘ Dmes?/ reason- 
ing.’ AtM7'lmry.—Z. Disposing to .sleep; 
lulling; as, a drowsy couch. ' Di'owsy mur- 
murs.’ Addison. 

Drowsy-Deaded (droifzi-hed-e(:l),«. Heavy; 
liaving a sluggish disposition. 

Droyle,t v.i. See Droil. Spenser. 

Drub (drub), v.t. pret. <fe pp. drubbed; ppr. 
druhhmg. [Prov. E, drab; akin to Icel. and 
Sw. drabha, to beat, G, treffen, to hit.] To 
beat with a stick; to thrash; to cudgel. 

Tl\e little thief had been soundly with a 

cudgel. L' Estrange, 

Drub (drub), a. A Iflow with a stick or cud- 
gel; a thump; a knock. 

By setting an unfortunate mark on their followers 
they have exposed them to innumerable drubs and 
contusions. A(idiso7t. 

Drubber (dmb'Or), n. One who drubs or 
beats,— A d7' libber of sheepskin, a drummer. 
Sir W. Scott. 

Drubbing (drul/ing), n. A cudgelling; a 
sound beating. 

Drudge (dm]), v.i. iwefc, & pp. drudged; 
ppr. d7udgi7ig. [A softened form of O.E, 
drugge, drug, to drag, to work laboriously. ] 
ToAvork hard; to labour in mean offices; do 
labour with toil and fatigue. 

In merriment did drudge and labour, Httdibras, 

Drudge (druj), 7i. One who works liard 
f>r laboiii'S with toil and fatigue; one who 
labours hard in servile employments; a 
slave. 

Drudge (druj), n. Whisky in its raw state, 
as used in the manufacture of alcohol. 
[United States.] 

Drudger (druj'er), 7i. A drudge. 

Bruiser (druj'^r), ? 1 . A dredging -box 
(wliich see). 

Drudgery (druj'^-ri), 7i. Hard labour; toil- 
some work; ignoble toil; hard work in ser- 
vile occupations. 

Paradise was a place of bliss . . . without dmidg- 
ery or sorrow. Eac/ce. 

Drudging -box (druj'ing-boks), n. See 
Dredging-box. ! 

Drudgingly (druf ing-li), adv. With labour 
and fatigue; laboriously. 

Druerie,_t n. [Er.] 1. Courtship; gallantry. 
‘Of ladies love and druerie.' Chaucer. — 
2. A mistress. Chaucer. 

Drug (drug), 7i. [Er. drogue ; Pr. Bp. Pg. 
It. aroga; all from D, droog, the same word 
as A. Bax. d7'yg, dry— because the ancient 
medicines were chiefly dried herbs.] 1. Any 
substance, vegetable, animal, or mineral, 
used in the composition or preparation 
of medicines; any kind of ingredieut used in 
chemical preparations employed in the arts. 

2. Any commodity that lies on hand or is not 
saleable; an article of slow sale or in no de- 
mand in the market.— A 7nGrtctl dnig or 
deadly di^ug^ poison. 

Drug (drug), v.i. To prescribe or administer 
drugs or medicines. 

Drug (drug), v.t. pret. & pp. drugged; ppr, 
drugging. 1. To mix with drugs; to intro- 
duce some narcotic or anajsthetic into with 
the design of rendering the person who 
drinks the mixture insensible. 

The surfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores; Pve drugged their 
possets Shak. 

2. To dose to excess with drugs or niedi- 
chies.— 3. To administer narcotics to ; to 
render insensible with or as with a narcotic 
or anjestlietic drug; to deaden; as, he was 
drugged axiA then robbed. ‘ D7'ug thy mem- 
ories lest thou learn it.’ Ten7iys07i.-~i. To 
surfeit; to disgust. 

With pleasure drugged he almost longed for woe. 

Byron. 

Drug t (di’Rg), n^r A drudge. 

Hadsttiiou, like us from our first swath, proceeded 
The sweet degrees that this brief world alFords 
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To such as unry the passive of it 

Freely command, rhuu wouldst have plunged thyself 

In general riot. ■ Sha.lr, 

Drugget (drag), v. t. To di-ag; to drinlge. 

He proiferv^d h»s service 
To and draw. Chaucer. 

Drugger f (drug'6r), 7i. A druggist. Burton. 
Druggerman (drua'’gur-man), n. An inter- 
preter. See Dragoman. 

You drtiggei’man of heaven, must I jittend 

Your droning prayers. Drydm, 

Pity you was not druggerTHait at Babel. Pape. 

Drugget (drug'get), n. [Fr. di'oguet, dim, of 
drogue, drug, trash,] A cloth or tliin stuff 
of wool, or of wool and thread, corded or 
plain, nstndly plain, used for covering car- 
pets, and also by women of the poorer 
classes as an article of clothing. 

Dinggist (drug'ist), n. [Fr. dj'oguiste, a 
seller of drugs. See DRUG.] One who deals 
in drugs ; properly, one whose occupation 
i is merely to buy and sell dnig.s, without 
compounding or preparation. But tlie same 
person often carries on the Tmsiness of the 
druggist and the apothecary. 

Drugster t (drug^.stil*r), a. A druggist. ‘The 
physician of the soul . . , the dragster of 
the body.' South. 

Druid (drpld), -n. [Fr. dn/frfe, a drui<l, from 
L. druirfo. (only found in pi, dm. idee), adruid, 
from an old Celtic word meaning s(U*cerer 
or magician.] 1. A priest or minister of re* 
ligion among the ancient Celtic nations in 
Gaul, Britain, and Germany. The druids 
possessed some knowledge of geometry, 
natural philosophy, tfec., superintended the 
affairs of religion and morality, and per- 
formed the office of judges. They venerated 
the mistletoe when growing on the oak, a 
tree which they likewise e.s’teemed sacred. 
They liad a common superior, who was 
elected by a majority of votes from their own 
number, and who enjoyed his dignity for 
life,— 2. A member of a society or order, as 
it is called, founded in London about 1780, 
for the mutual benefit of the members, and 
now counting numerous lodge.s or groves in 
America, Australia, Germany, tfec. 

Druidess (ch‘u''id-es), n. A. female druid. 
Druidic, Druidical (driHd’ik, dni-id'ik-al), 
a. Pertaining to the druids; as, dnvkliml 
circles.— ch'cles, tlio name popu- 
larly given to circles formed of large up- 
right stones, consisting in some cases of a 
single round, in others of several, and con- 
centric, from the assumption tliat they were 
druidical places of worship, though there is 
no sufficient proof that this was their desti- 
nation. The most celebrated of such circles 
in tliis country is that of Stonehenge, Wilt- 
shire. 

Druidish (dnifld-ish), a. Pertaining to or 
like druids. 

Druidism (dnFid-izm), n. The system of 
religion, philosophy, and instnietion taught 
by the druids, or their doctrine.^, i*ite.s, and 
cereinotiies. 

Still the great and capitel objects of their (the ■ 
Saxons’) worship were taken from 

Burke. , 

Drum (drum), 7i. [Probably a word of imi- 
tative origin. Aldn Dan. t7'om7ne, Q. tronu 
7nel, a drum, Dan. drum-, a booming sound; 
Goth. dru7)j'us, a sound. Allied to A. Sax. 
dredm, joy, music. Comp, drone,] 1. A. 
martial instrument of music in the form of 
a hollow cylinder, covered at the ends with 
vellum, which is stretched or slackened at 
pleasure by means of cords with sliding 
knots or screws. The cylinders are usually 
made of wood, but sometimes of brass. 
Tliere are three kinds of drums— the ^ide 
drum, the bass or Turkish drum, and the 
double drum or keUle^d7'U7)i.—^. In arch, 
(a) the solid part of the Corinthitm and Com- 
posite capital, otherwise called the vase or 
basket; (&) the upright part under or above 
a cupola. —3. In 7nmh. a term applied to 
various contrivances resembling a drum in 
shape, as a cylinder revolving on an axis for 
the piu’pose of turning wheels by means of 
belts or bands passing round it; the l>aiTel 
of a crane or windlass; a cylinder on which 
wire is wound, as in wire-drawing; the grind- 
ing cylinder or cone of: some mills.— 4. The 
tympammi or barrel of the ear; the Iiollow 
part of the ear behind the membrane of the 
tympanum or membrane wliich closes the 
external passage of the ear, and receives tlie 
vibrations of the air.— 5. A quantity iiacked 
in the form of a dram; around box contain- 
ing figs ; as, a dram of figs,— 6. Sheet-iron 
in the shape of a drum, to receive heat from 
a stove pipe.— 7. A tea before dinner: also 


w, twig; wh, zijjiig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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u,K(fth'-dnnn. --S. Thenajiiefonnorly 
^sfiven to a faHliirniuble ami crowded evtaiiiijf 
i>artv, at wliiehaard-iditying' api>ears to have 
lieen" the chief attraction: a rout. I’iie more 
riotoufl of suchaasemblies were styled drum- 
■ 'majors. 

J<iVa unaptly styled a from the noise and 

eiiiptinesa of the entertainment. SinoUeit 

They wore ail three to go together to the opera, 
and timnee to Lady Thomas; Hatchet’s drum. 

a Fee Abbreviatioa of 

.vforat'drui/i (which see). 

Drum (th-um), v.i 1. To beat a drum with 
sticks; to heat or play a time on a drum.— 
2. T(t lieat with the fingers as with drum- 
sticks ; to beat with a rapid succession of 
strokes; sis, to drum on the table,— 3. To 
beat, as the heart; to throb. 

Hia drumming' heart. Sfta,k. 

4. 'I'o attract recruits, as by the sound of 
the drum; hence, in America, to sue for par- 
tisans, customers, &c,: followed by /or.— 
[}. To resound. 

This indeed makes a noise, and drums in popiilvir 
cars. Sir T. Broieue. 

^To dnun up, to assemble, as by beat of 
drum; to assemble or collect by mfluence 
and exertion; as, to ifnm icjp for recruits. 
Drum (drum), u.t pret. & pp. drummed; 
ppr, drumming. 1. To perform on a drum, 
as a tune.— 2. To expel with beat of drum: 
usually followed by out; as, the disgraced 
soldier was druimued out of the regiment. 

; 3. To summon, as by beat of drum. ’ * Such 
time that drums him from his sport.' yShak. 
4. To din; as, to drum anything into one's 
ears.— 5. To sue for customers or custom; 
often followed by up, [United States. ] 
Drum (drum), n, A Celtic word signifying 
a round knoll, a ridge, a small hill. It en- 
ters into the composition of many place- 
names, especially in Ireland and Scotland, 
fis Drumaoiidra., Drumglu&s, Drunishengli, 
Drumlanrig, Di^umoak, and is frequently 
found alone a.s the name of a farm, estate, 
village, and the like. 

Drumble t (drum'bl), v.i. l. To drone; to be 
sluggish. 

Go lake up these clothes here quickly . . . look 
how you drumhle. Shak, 

2. To mumble. EalliweU.—B. To sound like 
a drum. ‘The . . . drimMing tdhox.* Dray- 
ton. 

Drumbler (drum'bler), n. A kind of ship. 

She was immediately assaulted by divers English 
piii.'isses, hoyes, and HacMuyt, 

Drum-fish (dnim'flsh), n. The popular 
name of a genus of fishes (Pogonias), some 
of the species of which occur otf the coast 
of Georgia and Plorida, in the United 
»States. They grow to a great size, some of 
them weighing above 100 lbs., and liave 
tlieir name from the extraordinary noise 
they are said to make under water. Called 
for the same reason Grunts. 

Drum-head (drum'hed), n. l. The head or 
top of a drum.— 2. The top part of a cap- 
stan, which is pierced with a number of 
holes to receive the ends of the levers or 
bars employed to turn it round. See Cap- 
stan.— -D rum/icad cowH-martial, a court- 
martial called suddenly, or on the field. 
Drumly (drum'U), a. [Origin doubtful.] 
Turbid; muddy; not clear; cloudy; gloomy. 
[Mainly a Scotch word.] 

Draw me some water out of this spring. Madam, 
it is all foul . . . it is all drumly, black, muddy. 

Wodroephe, 

Then booses drumly German water, 

To inak’ hirasel* look fair and fatter. Burns, 

Drum-major ((hum'ma-jfir), n. i. The chief 
or first drummer of a regiment. —2. A riotous 
evening assembly. See Deem. [Bare.] 
Drummer (drum'er), n. i. One whose office 
is to beat the drum in military exercises and 
marching; one who dimms.— 2. One who 
solicits custom. [Unit.ed States.]— 3. A 
name given in the West Indies to the Blatta 
(fiyantea, an insect, which, in old timber and 
deal houses, has the power of making a noise 
at night, by knocking its head against the 
wood. The sound very much resembles a 
pretty smart knocking with the knuckle 
upon the waiuscotting. 

Drummoch: (drum'ok), n, A mixture of meal 
and cold water. Written also Drammock. 
[Scotch,] 

To tremble under Fortune’s cruramock, 

Wi’ scarce a bellyfu* o’ drttnifnock, 

AVi’ his proud, independent .stomach 

Burns. 

Dnunmondi Light(di’um'mond lit), n. [Prom 
Capt. Drummond.^ A very intense light 


proilneed by tuniiiig two streams of gas, one 
of oxygen and the other of hyilrogen, in a 
state of ignition, upon a l;»all of lime. This 
light was proposed by Capt. Drummond to 
be employed in lighthouses. Another light, 
previously obtained by the same gentleman, 
was employed in geodetical surveys when 
it was requix-ed to observe the angles sub- 
tended between distant stations at night. 
The liglit was produced by placing a ball or 
disli of lime in the focus of a parabolic mir- 
ror at the station to be rendered visible, and 
directing upon it, through a flame arising 
from alcohol, a stream of oxygen gas. Called 
also Oxycalcvmn Light, Lime-ball Light, 
Lime Light. 

Dnrni-Stick: (drunTstik), n. The stick with 
which a drum is beaten; anything supposed 
to resemble a drum-stick, as the upper joint 
of the leg of a turkey. 

Drunk (drungk), p. and a. [From drunken. 
.See DeinIv.] 1. Intoxicated; inebriated; 
overcome, stupefied, or frenzied by alcoholic 
liquor. 

Be not driini: with wine, wherein is exces.s. 

Ei;)li. V, i8. 

2. Drenched or saturated with moisture or 
liquor. 

I will make uiiiie arrows drunlS; W’ith blood. 

Deut. x.xxii. 42. 

[Ill compound tenses drank is frequently 
used for drunk, the pa.st participle of to 
drink. ‘Make known how he hath drank.’ 

‘ You ail have drank of Circe's cup.’ Shak. 
‘Thrice have 1 drank of it’ Byrmi. Tlie 
older fonns of drank, drunk, and drunken 
are dronk and dronken.'] 

Drunkard (drungk'^rd), n. One given to 
an excessive use of strong liquor; a person 
who habitually or frequently is drunk. 

The drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty. 

Pi’ov. xxiii. 21. 

Drunken (drungk'en), a. [Part, of drink, 
but now used chiefly as an adjective, and 
often contracted to drunk.] 1. Intoxicated; 
inebriated with strong liquor.— 2. Given to 
drunkenness, *My drunken butler.' Shale. 

3. Saturated with liquor or moisture ; 
drenched. 

Let the earth be drunken with our blood. Shak. 

4. Proceeding from intoxication; done in a 
state of drunkenness; as, a diu/idten quarrel. 

A drunken slaughter. SJuxk. | 

Drunken (drungk^'en), n. A term applied 
by workmen to a screw, the thread of which 
is uneven and produces an unsteadiness of 
motion in the nut. 

Drunkenheadt (drungk‘eii-hed), n. Drunk- 
enness. Goioer. 

Dnmkenly(diTmgk'en-li), a£f'«. In a diTinken 
manner. ' Dnmkenly caroused.’ Shak. 
[Bare.] 

Drunkenness (drungk'en-nes), n. 1. The 
state of being drunk or overpowered by 
alcoholic liquor ; the habit of indulging in 
intoxication ; intoxication; inebriation. 

Let us walk honesitly, as in the day; not in rioting 
and drunkenness. Rom. xiii, 13. 

2. Disorder of the faculties resembling in- 
toxication by liquors; inflammation; frenzy; 
rage. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the mind. Spenser. 

Drunkenship.t Drunkshipt (drungk'en- 
ship, drungl/ship), n, Drmikemiess. Fox, 
Goiver. 

Drunt (drunt), w. The pet; the dumps; the 
buff, [Scotch.] 

An' Mary, nae doubt, took the 
To be compared to Willie. Burns. 

Drupacese (drii-pa'se-e), pi. A name 
given by some botanists to that division of 
rosaceous plants which comprehends the 
peach, the cherry, the plum, and similar 
fruit-bearing trees. More ge- 
nerally called AmygdaUm. 

Drupaceous (drii-pa'slius), a. 

1. Producing drupes; as, dm- 
pacemis trees. — 2. Pertaining 
to drupes, or consisting of 
drupes; as, drupaceous fruit. 

Drupe (drop), 71. \L. drupa, 

Gv.drpppa, an over-ripe olive, 
teem drypetes, ripened on the 
tree, ready to fall through 
ripeness— dri/s, an oak, a tree, 
and, piptOyLo fall] In bot. a 
stone fruit; a fruit in which 
the outer part of the pericarp 
becomes fleshy or softens like 
a beri*:3( while the inner har- Drupe, 
dens nke a nnt, forming a 
stone with a kernel, as the plum, cherry, 
apricot, and peach. The stone inclosing 


the kernel is called the endoearp, while the- 
pulpy or succulent part is called the 
carp. In some fruits, as those of the al- 
mond, the horse-chestnut, and cocoa-nut, 
the mesoearp is not succulent, yet, from 
their possessing the other qualities of the 
drupe, they receive the name. The date is 
a drupe in which the hard stone or eiido- 
carp is replaced by a membrane. 

Drupel (drij'pel), n. In hot. a little drupe. 
Druse (drds), n. [G. druse, a gland, glan- 
ders.] In mining, a cavity in a rock having 
its interior surface studded with crystals or 
filled with water. 

Drused (drost), a. Containing a druse. 
Druses (dro'zez), n. pi. A curious people 
of mixed Syilan and Ai’abian origin, inhabit- 
ing the mountains of Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon, in whose faith are combined the 
doctrines of the Pentateuch, part of the 
tenets of Christianity, the teachings of the 
Koran, and the Sufi allegories ; they de- 
scribe themselves as Unitarians and fol- 
lowers of Khalif Hakim-Biamr Allah, whom 
they regard as an incarnation of deity, the 
last prophet, and the founder of the true 
religion. They are nearly all taught to read 
and write; but are exceedingly turbulent, 
their conflicts with their neighbours the 
Maronites having often caused much trouble 
to the Turkish government. 

Drusy (drbs'i), a. Abounding with very 
minute crystals. The surface of a mineral 
is said to he drusy when composed of very 
small prominent crystals nearly equal in 
size to each other. 

Druxy, Druxey (druksT), a. In ship-carp. 
an e|)ithet applied to timber with decayed 
spots or streaks of a whitish colour in it. 
Dry (dri), a. [A. Sax. or drige. See the 
verb.] 1. Destitute of moisture; free from 
"water or wetness; arid; not moist; free from 
juice, sap, or aqueous matter; as, dry land; 
dry clothes ; dry weather ; a dry March or 
Ajiril; th*}/ wood; dry stubble; dry hay; dry 
leaves. —2. Without tears; as, dry eyes; dry 
mourning.— 3. Not giving milk; as, the cow 
is di'y.—L 'Thirsty; craving drink. 

None so dry or thirsty will touch one drop of it. 

Shak. 

5. Barren; jejune; plain; unembellished; 
destitute of interest ; as, a dry style; a dry 
subject ; a dry discussion. 

It is a fable with little or notliincf in it 

UEstrange, 

6. Severe; sarcastic; sneering; cynical; as, a 
dry remark or repartee; a dry rub. 

: He was rather a vfj'jv shrewd kind of body. 

IV. Ir'ving. 

7. Severe; hard; as, a drxy blow. ‘A dry bust- 
ing.’ Sf/m/t-S. Cold; discouraging; expres- 
sive of a degree of displeasui'e; as, his answer 
was very short and dry. 

Full cold my greeting was and dry. Tennyson. 

9. In painting, noting a hardness or formal 
stiffness of outline, or a want of mellowness 
and Iiannony in colour; frigidly precise; 
harsh.— lO.lnseidp. expressing a want of lux- 
urionsness or tenderness in the form.— .Dry 
goods, in com. cloths, stuffs, silks, laces, lib- 
bons, &c. ,m distinction from groceries. —Dry 
money or dQ'y cash, real coin; specie; as, he 
paid a hundred pounds in dry money.— Dry 
steam, superheated steam.— Dry stoac icalls, 
walls built of stone without mortar,— Dry 
xri'nee, those in which the saccharine matter 
and the ferment are so exactly balanced that : 
they have mutually decomposed each other 
and no sweetness is perceptible. The best 
Burgundy and port are of this nature, and 
dry wines generally are considered the most 
perfect class, and are opposed to the sweet 
wines. 

Dry (dri), v.t. pret. <fe pp. dried; ppr. dry- 
ing. [A. Sax. drygan, to dry, make dry, 
wipe, from dryge, drige, drte, dry; D. droog^ 
G.trocicen, dry; allied words perhaps are Icel. 
thuri',Ajcy; G. diirr, dvy, arid; but hardly L. 
tbireo, to parch, to scorch, Gr. tersomai, 
to be or become dry, Skr. trs, to thirst. 
Drought, drouth, and drug are derivative 
forms.] 1. To free from water or from mois- 
ture of any kind, and by any means, as by 
wiping, evaporation, or exhalation; to de- 
siccate; as, to dry the eyes; the sun dries 
a cloth; wind dries the earth.— 2. To expose 
in order to dry; as, ^ve dry cloth in the sun, 
in the open air, or before the fire. —3. To 
deprive of natural juice, sap, or greenness; 
as, to dry hay or plants.— 4. To deprive of 
water by draining; to drain; to exhaust; as, 
to dry a meadow.-— To dry up, to deprive 
wholly of water; to scorch or parch with 
thirst. 



Fate^ far, fat, fgll; me, met, her; 
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Their honourable inen are famished, and their 
multitude dried up witli thirst. la, v. 13 , 

Dry (dri), 'y.i. l. To grow dry; to lose mois- 
ture; to become free from moisture or juice; 
as, the road fast in a clear windy day; 
hay will drxi siitliciently in two days.— 2. To 
evaporate wholly; to be exhaled: sometimes 
with wpi as, the stream dms ov drie^ iq).~~ 
To dry up. 1. To wither, as a limb. ‘ Jero- 
boam's hand dried up. ’ 1 ICi. xiii. 4.-2. To 
cease talking. [Colloq.] 

Dry (dri), n. In masomp, a fissure in a 
stone, intersecting it at various angles to 
its bed and rendering it unlit to support a 
load. 

Dryad (dri'ad), n. [Gr, dryas, dryados, a 
nymph whose life was bound up with that 
of her tree, from drys, an oak, a tree.] In 
myth, a deity or nymph of the woods; a 
nymph supposed to preside over woods. 
Dryandra (dri-an'dra), n. [Named after Dry- 
ander, a Swedish botanist. ] A large genus of 
Au.stralian shrubs, with hard, dry, evergreen, 
generally serrated leaves, and compact cylin- 
drical clusters of yellow flowers, nat. order 
Proteacem, The species are esteemed by 
cultivators for the variety and peculiar forms 
of their leaves. 

Dryas (drfas), n. [See Dryad.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order .Rosacea;, growing in the 
arctic and alpine regions of the northern 
hemisphere. They are small prostrate 
shrubs with large white or yellow flowers, 
followed by a number of long feather- 
awned achenes. One species, D. oetopetala 
(mountain-avens), is foutid on the moun- 
tains of England and Scotland. 

Dryasdust (dri'az-dust), n. [From a char- 
acter introduced in the prefaces to several 
of Sir W. Scott’s novels.] A dull, plodding, 
prosy writer, especially on antiquarian mat- 
ters, who divests the subject on which he 
treats of all interest. 

The Prussian Dryasdust . . . excels all other 'Dry- 
asdusts' yet known, Carlyle. 

Drybeatt (dri'bet), v. t. To beat severely. 

I will drybeat you with an iron %vit. Shak. 

Drybeaten (dri'bet-n), a. Severely or hardly 
beaten. Bhuk. 

Dry Blow (dri' bid), n. 1. In m&d. a blow 
which neither wounds nor sheds blood.— 
2. t A hard blow. Bacon. 

Dry “boned (dri'bond), a. Having dry bones 
or without flesh. 

Dry“Castor (dii'kas-tdr), n. A species of j 
beaver. Sometimes called the Parchment- \ 
heaver. . | 

Dry-cupping (dri'kup-ing), n. In sury. the i 
application of the cupping-glass without 
scarification, in order to produce revulsion 
of the blood from any part of the body. 

Dry Distillation (dri' dis-til-a'shon), n. See 
Distillation. 

Dry-dock (dri'dok), n. See under Dock. 
Dryer (drmO, n. He who or that which 
dries; tliat which exhausts of moisture or 
greenness. See Drier. 

Dry-fat (dri'fat), Same as Dry- vat. 

Dry-fist (dri'list), n. A niggai’dly person. 
Ford. 

D3W~dSted(dri'flst-ed),fl. Niggardly. 'Dry- 
Jilted patrons.’ News from Parnassus. 
Dryfoot (dri'fut), adv. A term applied to 
the manner of a dog which pursues game by 
: the scent of the foot. 

A hound that rims counter and yet drsews dry/oot 
well. • Shak. 

Drymg (dri'ing), a. 1. Adapted to exhaust 
moisture; as, a drying wind or day.— 2. Hav- 
ing tlie quality of I’apidly becoming dry and 
hard; as, a drying Qil.~~Drying oil, a term 
generally applied to linseed and other oils 
which have been heated with oxide of lead ; 
they are the bases of many paints and var- 
nishes. Wlien exposed to the air they ab- 
sorb oxygen and are converted into a trans- 
pai’ent, tough, dry mass or varnish. 
Drying-house, Dr 5 dng-room(dri'ing-hoiis, 
dri'ing-rom), n. A room in public works of 
many different kinds where goods are dried 
in an artificially raised temperature ; spe- 
cifically an apartment in factories, dye- 
works, &c., heated by hot air, for drying 
calicoes and otlier textile fabrics. 
Drying-machine (dri'ing-ma-shen), n. A 
machine used in bleaching, dyeing, and 
laundry establishments, consisting of two 
concentric drums or cylinders, one within 
the other, open at the top, and having the 
inner cylinder perforated at its side with 
holes. The goods to he dried are i3laced 
within the inner cylinder, and the machine 
is then made to rotate with great velocity, 
wlien, by the action of centrifugal force. 
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tlie watt;r c.scapes tlirough the holes in the 
side. The action of the drying-machine is 
the same in principle as that witnessed wlien 
a person trundles a mop to dry it. Called 
also an Extractor. 

Dryite (dri'it), n. [Gi*. dry,% an oak, and 
Uthos, a stone.] liigeol. fragments of petri- 
fied or fossil wood in whieli the structure of 
the wood is recognized. 

Drily (dri'li), ad,v. 1. Without mois- 
ture, —2. Coldly; frigidly; without affection. 

Virtue is but dryly praisctl and starves, Dryden. 

3, Severely; sarcastically.— 4. Barrenly; with- 
out embellishment; without anything to 
enliven, enrich, or entertain. 'Dryly diilac- 
tive, ’ Goldsmith. 

Dry-measure (dri'me-zhur), n. The mea- 
sure for dry goods, by quarters, busliels, 
pecks, &c. 

Dry-multure (drl'niul-tur), n. In Scots law, 
a yearly sum of money oi- quantity of corn 
paid to a mill, whether tlurse litible in the 
pfiyment grind their grain at the mill or 
not. See Thirlage. 

Dryness (dri'nes), n. 1. Destitution of mois- 
ture; want of wuifcer or other fluid; drought; 
aridity; aridness; want of juice or .succu- 
lence; as, the dri/nm of a soil; dryness of 
the road; dryjiess of w'eather; dryness of 
the bones or fibres; dryness of hay or corn. 
2, Barrenness; jejiineness; want of that 
which interests, enlivens, or entertains; as, 
the dryness of style or expression; the dry- 
ness of a subject.— 3. Want of feeling or 
I sensibility in devotion; want of ardour; as, 

I dryness of spirit.— 4. A term applied to a 
style of painting in which the outline is 
harsh and formal, and tlie colour deficient 
in mellowness and haimony; applied in 
sculpture to the ivant of tenderness in the 
forms. 

Dry-nurse (dri'nfers), n. 1. A nurse who 
attends and feeds a child without the breast. 

2. One who attends another in sickness.— i 

3. One w'ho stands to another in a somewhat i 
similar relationship to that of a dry-nurse; 
in miliU slang, an inferior ofticer who in- 
structs his superior in his duties. ‘Grand ca- 
terer and dry-nurse of the Cliurch.’ Coivper. 

Dry-nurse (dn'ners), v. t. l. To fe ed, attend, 
and bring up without the breast,— 2. To in- 
struct in his duties an officer superior to 
one’s self in rank. [Slang.] 

When a superior officer does not know his duty, and 
is instructed in it by an inferior officer, he is said to be 
dry-nursed. Tlie inferior nurses tlie superior as a dry- 
nurse rears an infant. Bre7ver. 

Dryobalanops (dri-o-bal'an-ops), n. [Gr. ! 
drys, dryos, an oak, halanos, an acorn or 
siiiiilar fruit, and ups, face, appearance.] 
A genus of resinous, camphor -producing 
trees, nat. order Dipteraceco, natives of 
the Indian Archipelago. Tliey have large 
coriaceous leaves, and the fruit is sur- 
mounted by the enlai’ged leaves of the 
persistent calyx. Three species have been 
described, the best known being D. aoo- 
matica, (J). carnphora), from which is ob- 
tained a liquid called camphor oil, and a 
crystalline solid called Borneo or Sumatra 
camphor, highly prized by the Chinese for 
its many virtues. The solid camphor is 
found in cracks or cavities in the wood of 
the tree. 

Dryopithecus (drI'o-pi-the"kus), n. [Gr. 
drys, dryos, an oak, ami pithekos, an ape.] 
An extinct genus of long-armed apes, foimd 
in the miocene beds of the south of France. 
Dryos (dri'os), w. A kind of mistletoe. 
Dry-jJile (dri'pil), n. A form of the ordinary 
voltaic pile, in which the liquid is replaced 
by some hygrometric substance, as paper 
which has been moistened with sugar and 
w'ater and allowed to dry, chiefly useful in 
the construction of electroscopes of great 
delicacy. Called also Zamhoni’s or Be 
Luc's Pile, from the names of the two 
earliest constructors of it. 

Dry-pipe (dri'pip), n. A pipe that conducts 
dry steam from the boiler of a steam-engine. 
Dry-point (dn'point), n. A sharp etching 
needle, used to incise fine lines in copper 
ivithout the plate being covered with etcli- 
ing-groimd or the lines bit in by acid. 
Dry-pointing (dri'point-ing), n. The grind- 
ing of needles and table-forks. 

Dry-rent (dri'rent), «. In law, a rent 
reserved without clause of distress. 
Dryxihed, t Drerylied, + n. Dreariness ; 
disraalness ; sorrow, ‘Hideous shape of 
dryrihead.* Spenser. 

Dry-rot (drl'rot), 7i. A well-known disease i 
affecting timber, occasioned by various j 
species of fungi, the mycelium of which 


i penetrates the timber, ilestreying it Pofy- 
piirus hyhridus is the dry-rot of oak-built 
ships; Mernlius laorynians is the most 
common and most fovniidablodiy-rot fungus 
in Britain, foiiml chiefly in fir-wood; wliile 
Polyporus destructor has the same jire-emin- 
cnce in Germany. Dump, un ventilated 



Dry-rot FiingiiH (IXIerulius laay}/uxns). 


situation.^ are moat favourable to the de- 
velopment of dry-rotf iingi, Varioii.s nietliods 
have lieen proiiosed for tlie prevention of 
dry-rot; that most in favour is thoroiiglily 
saturating the wood with creosote, wliicli 
makes the wood unlit for vegetation, (See 
Ktanizing.) Animal dry-rot is also found 
to he occasioned by the attack of fungi 
Dry-rub (dri'rub), v. t. To make clean by 
mlibing without wetting. 

Drysalter (dri'sfilt-er), n. Formerly, a dealer 
in salted or dry meats, pickles, sauces, tfec., 
but now a dealer in dye-stuffs, clieniical pro- 
ducts, tfec. 

Drysaltery (difsalt-e-ri), n. The articles 
kept by a drysalter; the business of a dry- 
salter. 

Dry-shod (dri'shod), a. Without wetting 
the feet. 

Dry-stone (dri'ston), a. A term applied to 
a wall not cemented with mortar. ' Dry- 
I stone walls.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Dry-stove (dii'stov), n. A glazed structure 
! for containing the plants of dry climates. 
Dry-vat (dri'vat), A basket, box, or 
packing-case for containing articles of a dry 
kind. Called also Dry -fat 
Duad (dii'ad), [Gr. dyas, dyados, duality,] 
Union of two; duality. 

Dual (du'al), a. [L. dtmlis, from dm, two,] 
Expressing the mmi her two; a term applied 
to the form of the noun or verb used when 
1 two persons or thing.s are spoken of. The 
Greek, Sanskrit, and Gothic of ancient, and 
1 the Lithuanian and Arabic of modern lan- 
guages, possess forms of the verb and noun 
I in which two persons or things are denoted, 
i called tlie dual numbers, 
j Dual (du'al), n. In (frain. that number 
I which is used when two persons or things- 
I are spolcen of, wliilst another number (the 
plural) is used of many. 

Dualism (du'al- izin), n. Tlie dividing into 
two; a twofold division ; a system founded 
on a double principle. 

An. inevitable dualism bisects nature^ so that eacli 
thing is a Imlf, and sujjgests another to make it whole; 
as spirit, matter; man, woman; subjective, objective; 
in, out; upper, under; motion, rest; yea, nay. . . . 
The same dualism underlies the nature and condition 
of man, Exnerson. 

Hence~(«-) the philosophical e.xposition of 
the nature of things by the adoption of two 
dissimilar primitive principles not derived 
from each other. Dualism is chiefly confined 
to tlie adoption of two fundamental beings, a 
good and an evil one, as is done in the oriental 
religions, and to the adoption of two dif- 
ferent principles in man, viz. a spiritual and 
a corporeal principle. (&) In theol. the doc- 
trine of those wlio maintain that only certain 
elected persons are capable of admission to 
eternal happiness, and that all the rest will he 
sub j ected to eternal condemnation, (c) 3f et. 
the doctrine of those wlio maintain the 
existence of spirit and matter a.s distinct 
substances, in opposition to idealism, w'hicli 
maintains we have no knowledge or assur- 
ance of tlie existence of anything but our own 
ideas or sensations. Dualism may correspond 
with realism in maintaining that our ideas of 
things are true transcripts of tlie originals or 
rather of the qualities inherent in them, the 
spirit acting as a mirror and reflecting their 
true images, or it may hold that, although 
produced by outward objects, we have ho 
assurance that in reality these at all corre- 
spond to our ideas of them, or even that they 
produce tlie same idea in two different minds. 

Berkeley then is right in triumphing over Realism 
and Dualisxn. in s.aying that if he were to 

accord them the existence of matter they could make 
no use of it. The subject would renmin as dark as 
before; matter throws no light on it. G. H. Lenses. 

Dualist (dfi'al-ist), n. One who holds the 
doctrine of dualism in any of its forms. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, t/ien; th, thin; w, wig; wli, tohig; zh, azure, —See Key. 
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«. < of two; 

ohanitttt'riztol by duality. Tha dualiBtio 
Hvstam of Anaxa^'ora-s and i‘lato that 

thora an: two prinoiples in nature* one 
aetive, the oUiur inissive. 

Duality (du-ari-ti), n. The Mate of being 
two or of being divided into two; diviSKtn; 
seiniration. ‘A eontroversy eoiioeriiing the 
dmntu f»r unity of wills in Christ.’ //«/c.v. 
Duan(diViiii), n. I’Oael. uiul Ir.l A division of 
a poem; a eanto; a pfjem; a song. Bums, 
Btjmi. , . , 

Duarchy («lu'iii-ki), n. [Cr. dyo, two, and 
arrh', rule.] Covemineiit liy two persons. 
Dul) (<luh), v.t pret. A’pp. dubhul; ppr. duh- 
hiuy. [A. Sax. duhban, to strike, to diih, to 
create, as in dnhhan to rkiere, to cliih knight; 
Icel. duhba, to strike. Akin to ilah.l 1. To 
strike witli a sword and make a knight. 

Tin^ king stood up uiider his clotli of state, took the 
sword froin the lord protector, ;m.d dttH'eii the lord 
mayor of London knight. Hay7i'ard, 

*2. To confer any dignity or new cliaracter; 
to entitle; to speak of as. 

A man 'of wealth is dicbb'd a man of worth. Po^e. 

S. To ornament; to embellish. 

His diadem was dropped down 

Ihibhcd witit stones. Mort dAHlmre, 

4 To make smooth, or of im equal surface, 
hy striking, rubbing, or dreysirig, as (<«; to 
cut down or reduce with an adze. 

If I wanted a board, I had no other -way bet to 
cut down a tree, set it on an edge before me, and 
hew it flat on either side witii my axe, till I itad 
brought it to be as thin :i.s a plank, and tlieu dub it 
smooth with my adze. Dc F^e. 

(b) To rub with grease, as leather when lieiiig 
curried, (c) To raise a nap on clotli by striking 
it with teasles.-- -T’o dub (ijly, to dress a lish- 
ing-fly. [Local.] — dub out, in plaster 
vm}% to bring out a surface to a level plane 
by pieces of wood, tiles, slate, plaster, or 
the like. 

Dub (dub), v.i To make a quick noise. 

Dub (dub), n. [See Dub, dJ.] A blow. 

As skilful coopers hoop their tubs 

With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibras. 

Dub (dub), n. [Probably of same root as 
dip and itnep.] 1. A puddle; a small pool of 
foul stagnant water. —2. pi. Alire ; mud. [Pro> 
viricial English and Scotch.] 

Dubber (tlub''6r), %. [Hind, duhlmh] A 
leathern vessel, bottle, or jar u.sed in India 
to hold oil, ghee, Ac. Diibhers are usually 
made of thin initaTmed goat skins. Writteu 
also 

Dubbing (dub'ing), n. 1. The act of making 
a knight; entitling; dressing by means of 
an adze; raising a nap on cloth by teasles.— 
2. A kind of greasy dressing used by cur- 
riers. 

Dublie, n. [Ar. ] A star of the first magnitude 
in the northern constellation Ursa Alajor. 
It is a varialde star, 

Dublate (diVbi-ilt), v.i. To doubt; to feel 
doubt, [Hare.] 

Dubiety (du-bfe-ti), n. [L. cluMetas, from 
diihms. See Dubious.] Doubtfulne.ss. 

A state of dubiety and suspense is ever accompanied 
by unea.siness. Richardson. 

Dubiosity (du-bi-osfi-ti), n. Dubiousness; 
doubtfulness; something doubtful. 

Men often swallow falsities for dubiosifies 

- for certainties,: Sir T, Browne. 

Dubious (du'bi-us), u. [L. tlubius, moving 
alternately in two opposite directions, from 
duo, two. See Doubt.] l. Doubtful; waver- 
ing or fiuctuating in opinion; not settled; 
n<3t determined; as, the mind is in a dubious 
state. ‘Diihious policy.* Sir If, Seotf.-^ 
2. Uncertain; such as that the truth is not 
ascertained or known; as, a dubious ques- 
tion. 

Listened to the plea; 

Re.soIved the point. IF'ords^oorth. 

Z. Hot dear; not plain; occasioning or in- 
volving doubt; as, light— 4 Of un- 

eertain event or issue. 

Indubious battle. Milton, 

Unsettled, undetermined, doubtful, 
ambiguous, equivocal, questionable, iincer- 
■;^'4aia.'," 

Dubiously (du'bi-us-li), adv. Doubtfully; 
uncertainly; without any determination. 
Dubiousness (duT)i-us-nes), n. l . Doub tf ill- 
ness; a state of wavering and indecision of 
mind; as, he speaks with dubiousness.-^ 

% Uncertainty; as, the d'uMousness of the 

■question. 

Dubitable (dTOt-a-bl), a. [X, dubito, to go 
hackwards and forwards from one side to 
the other; to waver in opinion. See Dubi- 
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ous.] Liable to he doubted; doubtful; un- 
certain. [Hare.] 

The jTroisnd of invocation of saints or angels lieiug 
at least dubitable, their invocation is .sin. 

Dr. H. More. 

Dubitably (dufint-a-bli), adti. In a dulii- 
talde manner. [Efire.] 

Dubitancy (du'bit-au-si), n. Doubt; uncer- 
tainty. [Eare. ] 

Dubitate(du'bi-tat),r.i. To hesitate. [Eare.] 

If, for example* were to loiter dubiiatiuff, and 
not come; if he were to come, and fail. Carlyle. 

Dubitation (dfi-liit-a'shoii), n. [L. duhitatio, 
from dubito, to doubt.] The act of doubt- 
ing; doubt. [Bare,] 

Dubitatiye (du'bit-at-iv), a. Tending to 
doubt, [Eare.] 

Ducal (diik'al), a. [L. diimlis, pertaining to 
a commander, from dux, daicis, a leader. 
See Duke.] Pertaining to a duke; as, a 
ducal coronet. 

Oil, salt, even flour and bread, were subject to 
monopoly, and could only be sold by tlie ducal 
agents. Brougham. 

Ducally (diik-'aMi), adv. After the manner 
of a duke; in relation with a duke or a ducal 
family; as, ducally connected. 

Ducat (duk'at), n. [Probably from Dukas, 
the family name <3f the Byzantine em- 
perors Constantine H. (105l)-{!7)and Alichael 
(1071-78) imder whose reigns they were 
largely circulated; or from the motto: Sit 
tibi, Christe, datus quern tii regis, iste duea- 
tus, l>e this duchy (dneatus) iviiicli you rule 
dedicated to Thee, 0 Christ, impressed on a 
Sicilian coin of a later date. Ducatus is 
from dux, duds, a leader, a duke, from duco, 
to lead.] A coin formerly common in several 
continental states, especially in Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Russia. They were either of 
silver or gold; average value of the funner, 
3s. to 4s., and of the latter about 9s. 4ti 
Ducatoon (duk-a-tbn'), n. [Fr. duGaton.,ivom. 
ducat (which see).] A silver coin once com- 
mon in Italy and other states, of the value 
of about 4s. 8cL sterling. 

Duces tecum (du'sez te'laim). [L, , you will 
bring with you.] In laiv, a wTit command- ; 
ing a person to appear in a court of law, and 
to bring with him writings, evidences, or 
other tliings in his custody, which may be 
required as e\ddence in the cause. The 
Scotch law diligence against havers of 
writings is somewhat aiiaiogous to the writ 
of duces tcGimi. 

Duchess (cluclries), n. [Pr. duchesse, from 
due, duke.] Theconsortor widowof aduke; 
a lady who has the sovereignty of a duchy. 
Duchy (cluclTi), n. [Fr. ducM. See Duke.] 
The territory or dominions of a duke; a 
dukedom; as, the duchy oi Lancaster. 
Duchy-court (diicli'i-kort), n. The court of 
a duchy; especially the court of the duchy 
of Lancaster held before the chancellor of 
the duchy or his deputy, concerning equit- 
able interests in lands hoUlen of the crown 
in right of this ducliy. 

Duck (duk), n. [Same word as D. dock, Sw. 
iluk, Q. tuck, cloth, Perhaps allied to L. toga, 
a gown,, from tego, to covei'.] A species of 
coarse cloth made of flax, lighter and finer 
than canvas. 

Duck (duk), n. [From the verb to duck] 

1. The name common to all the fowls con- 
stituting the Xinmean genus Anas, now 
raised into a sub-family Anatiuaj, and by 
some naturalists divided into two .sub- 
families Anatiii® and Fuligulime, or land- 
ducks and sea-ducks. (See Akatinjb, Fuli- 
‘ GULIN.®.) The common mallard or wild- 
duck (Anas Bosc/ws) is the original of our 
domestic duck. In its wild state the male 
is characterized by the deep green of the 
plumage of the head and neck, by a white 
collar separating the green from the dark 
chestnut of the lower part of tlie neck, and 
by having the four middle feathers of the 
tail recurved. The wild-duck is taken in 
large quantities by decoys and other means, 
in Lincolnsliire and Picardy in France. Some 
tame ducks have nearly the same plumage 
as the wild ones; others vary gi:eatly, being 
generally duller, but all the males have tlie 
four recurved tail-feathers. The teal is a 
species of wild duck smaller than the com- 
mon one. Other ducks are the widgeon, 
the gadwall, the pintail, the gargaiiey, the 
pochard, the sheldrake,— 2. An inclination 
of the head, resembling the motion of a diiek 
in water. rDucks md nods.’ MUtotir-To 
•play at duck and drake, to make ducks and 
drakes, to throw a flat stone, piece of slate, 
Ac,, along the surface of water so as to 
cause it to strike and rebound repeatedly. 
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Wliat watered slates are beat to make 
On watery surface Hudibras. 

Hence, to make ducks and drakes of one’s 
money, to squander it in a foolish maimer; 
to throw it away a.s if it were slate stones. 
—La me duck. See Lame. 

Duck (duk), n. [Perhaps the same word ns 
Dan. dukke, G. doeJee, a baby or puppet: it 
may, however, be the name of tlie bird, as 
dove, mouse, lamb, Ac., are used as terms 
of endearment. See Doxy.] A word of en- 
dearment, fondness, admiration; as, a dtick 
of a bonnet. [Colloq.] 

Will you buy any tape or lace for your cap. 

My dainty duch, luy dear-a ? Shah. 

Duck (duk), v.t. [D. ditikeji, to bend the head, 
to dive, G. ducken, to stoop, tmichen, to 
dip, to dive. Dip, dive, and G. taufen, .Dan. 
doehe, to baptize, are probably allied forms 
in which labials have taken the place of 
the guttural.] 1. To dip or plunge in 
water and suddenly withdraw; as, to duck a 
seaman.— a To bow, stoop, or nod.— 
up (naut), a term used by the steers- 
man when the mainsail, foresail, or sprit- 
sail hinders his seeing to steer by a land- 
mark; upon which he calls out, * Duck up 
the clew-lines of these sails;’ that is, haul 
the sails out of the way. 

Duck (duk), v.i 1, To plunge into water and 
immediately withdraiv; to dip; to plunge 
the head in water or other liquid.— 2. To 
drop rile head suddenly; to bow; to cringe. 

Ditch with French nods. Shah. 

Duck-ant (duk'ant), n. A term applied in 
Jamaica to a species of Tonnes or white ant, 
which, according to Mr. Gosse, eonstnicts 
its nest on the branches or trunks of trees, 
whei’e clusters of them may be seen forming 
large, black, round masses, often as big as 
a hogshead. 

Duck-bill, Duck-mole (duk'lnl, dukmdi), 
n. Ornithorhynchus; a genus of moiiotre- 
matons mammals, characterized liy the 
form of the jaws, which resemble the 
bill of a duck. It is peculiar to the fresh- 
water rivers and lakes of Australia and Tas- 
mania. See Oenithorhynohus. 
Duck-billed (dukbikl), a. Having a billlike 
a duck; an epiriiet of the ornithorhynchus. 
Duck-bills (dukbilz), n. pi. Tlie broad-toed 
shoes of the fifteenth century. 

Ducker (duk'er), n. 1. One who ducks; a 
plunger; a diver. — 2. A cringer; a fawner. 
Duck-hawk (duk'hak), n. A bird, the moor- 
buzzard. 

Ducking-Stool (dukflng-stbl), n. A stool or 
chair in which common scolds were for- 



Ducking-stool, 


merly tied and plunged into w'ater. They 
were of different forms, but that most com- 
monly in use consisted of an upright post 
and a transverse movable beam on which 
the seat was fitted or from which it was 
suspended by a chain. Tlie ducking-stool is 
mentioned in the Doomsday survey: it w'as 
extensively in use throughout the country 
from the fifteenth till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and in one rare case at 
least— at Leominster— was used as recently 
as 1809. 

Duck-legged (dukfiegd), a. Having short 
legs like a duck. 

Duckling (duk'ling), n. A yoimg duck. 
Duck-meat, Duck's-meat (duk'inet, duks'- 
met), n. The popular name of several species 
of Lemna, nat. order Lemuacepo, plants 
gi’owing in ditches and. shallow water, and 
floating on the surface, and serving for food 
for ducks and geese. Five species are knoivn 
in Britain. They consist of small fron<.ls 
bearing the naked flowers in clefts in the 
margin in Lemna, and in a cavity in the 
upper surface in Wolfiia. The Wolftla is the 
smallest flowering plant, being a rootless 
frond not bigger than a grain of sand. The 
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starry cluek's-meat is a species of Oallitriche. 
Called also Dw/f-wcedl. 

Buck-mole (diik'mol), «. See Duck-bill. 
Buckoy tdu-koi'), n. Same as Decoy. 
Buck'S-foot (duks'fut), n. A plant, Podo- 
phyllurn. peltatum, called also May-apple. 
Buck-Shot (duk'shot), n. Large shot used 
. for shooting wild ducks. 

Buck-weed (duk'wed), n. See Dxjck-meat. 
Buct (dukt), n. [L. ductus, a leading, con- 
ducting, from duco, to lead. See Duke.] 

1. Any tube or canal by which a fluid or 
other substance is conducted or conveyed; 
specifically, (a) in anat. one of the vessels of 
an animal body by which the blood, chyle, 
lymph, &c,, are carried from one part to an- 
other. (&) In hot. a long, continuous, cylin- 
drical canal, which serves for the convey- 
ance of fluid, having its sides marked with 
transverse lines, rings, or bars, or with dots. 

2. t Guidance; direction; bearing. ‘Accord- 
ing to the duct of this hypothesis.’ Glan- 
ville. 

Buctible (dukt'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
drawn out; ductile. [Rare.] 

The purest gold is most dttcHble. Feltham. 

Buctile (duk'til), a. [L. ductilis, that may 
be drawn, from duco, to lead.] 1, That may 
be led; easy to be led or drawn; tractal)le; 
complying; obsequious; yielding to motives, 
persuasion, or instruction; as, the ductile 
minds of youth; a ductile people.— 2. Flex- 
ible; pliable. 

The ductiie rind and leaves of radiant gold. Drydeu. 

3. That may be drawn out into wire or 
threads; as, gold is the most ductile ot the 
metals. 

BucMlely (duk'til-li), adv. In a ductile 
manner. 

Buctileness (duk'til-nes), n. The quality of 
haing ductile; the quality of suffering exten- 
sion by drawing ; ductility. 

I, when I value gold, may think upon 
The ductileness, the application. Donne, 

Buctilimeter (duk-til-im^et-6r), n. [L. duc- 
tilis, ductile, and Gr. 'tmtron, a measure.] 
An instrument contrived for the purpose 
of showing with precision the ductility of 
metals. 

Buctility (duk-tii'i-ti), n. 1. The property of 
solid bodies, particularly metals, which 
renders them capable of being extended by 
drawing, while their thickness or diameter 
is diminished, 'ivithout any actual fraction 
or separation of their parts. On this pro- 
perty the wire-drawing of metals depends. 
The following is nearly the order of duc- 
tility of the metals which possess the pro- 
perty in the highest degree; that of the first 
mentioned being the greatest: gold, silver, 
platinum, iron, copper, zinc, tin, lead, nickel, 
palladium, cadmium. Dr. Wollaston suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a wire of platinum only 
of an inch in diameter.™ 2. Flexi- 
bility; obsequiousness; a disposition of mind 
that easily yields to motives or influence; 
ready compliance. 

Which considerations, I suppose, drove Origen to 
assert that ChrLst's soul had such a command over 
his bod}', and his body such a ductility to comply 
with those conuiiands, &c. South. 

Buction <duk'shon), n. Leading; guidance. 

The but meanly wise and common dttetions of be- 
misted nature, Feltham. 

Buctor(duk't6r), n. A leader. Sir T. Browne. 
Buctnret (duk'tur), n. [L. duco, to lead.] 
Guidance. ‘The duetwre of his native inn- 
pensities.’ South. 

Bud (dud), n. A rag. See Duds. 

Budder (dud'd^r), v.i. [See Didder.] To 
didder or dodder; to shiver or tremble, 

’Tis woundy cold, sure. I dudder and shake like 
an aspen leaf, every joint of me. Ford, 

Dudder (dud'dSr), v.t To confuse; to deafen; 
to amaze; to confound with noise. [Pro- 
vincial] 

Budder (dud'6r), n. Same as Duffer. 
Buddery (dud''d6-ri), n. A place where duds 
or rags ai*e kept for sale. Gent. Mag,, Grose. 
Buddie, Buddy (dud'di). a,. [From duds,} 
Ragged; tattered. [Scotch.] 

Bude (dud), n. [A word of recent intro- 
duction but of unknown origin. It probably 
first arose in America.] A brainless dandy 
or exquisite ; a silly fop. 

Budgeou (du'jon), n. [Origin unknown.] 

1. A small dagger. ^2. The haft or handle 
of a dagger. 

Budgeou (du'jon), n. [W. dygen, anger, 
grudge; dyg'U, severe, hard, painful] Anger; 
resentment; malice; ill-will; discord. 

I drink it to thee in and hostility. 

Sir IK Scott. 


Budgeou (du'j on), a. Rude ; unpolished. 

By my trntli. tiiougli I am plain and dHdp;ecn, 

I would not be tin ass. Eenti. <S* Ft. 

Dudley Limestone (dud’H lim-stdn), n. A 
highly fossiliferoua limestone belonging to 
the Silurian system, occurring neiir Dudley, 
and equivalent to the Wenlock limestone. 
It abounds in beautiful masses of coral, 
shells, and trilobites. Called also Dudley 
Rock. 

Buds (diidz), n. pi. [The sing, is scarcely 
used in English; Sc. dwd, I). tMdc, a rag,] 
Old clothes; tattered garments; clothes in 
general [Colloq. or low.] 

Due (dll), a. [Fr. du, pp. of devoir, L. debeo, 
to owe. See Debt.] i. That ought to lie 
paid or done to another; owed by one to 
another, and by contract, justice, or jiro- 
priety required to be paid; hence, that ought 
to be given or devoted to; owing to. 

Hapless the lad whose mind .such dreams invade, 
And win to verse the talents due to trade. Crabbe. 

2. Proper; fit; appropriate; suitable; becom- 
ing; seasonable; required by the circum- 
stances; as, the event was celebrated with 
due solemnities. 

With dirges dtte in sad array, 

Slow through the cliurchyard path we saw him borne. 

Gray. 

3. Exact; correct. 

You might see him come towards me beating the 
ground in so due time, as no dancer can observe 
better measure. Sir P. Sidney, 

4. Owing origin or existence; to be attributed 
or assigned as causing; occasioned. 

This effect is d7ie to the attraction of the sun and 
moon. y, D. Forbes. 

5. That ought to have arrived or to be pre- 
sent; bound or stipulated to arrive: as. two 
mails are now dwc.— 6. That owes; indebted. 

Due (du), adv. Directly; exactly; as, a due 
east course. 

Due (du), n. 1. That which is owed; that 
which one contracts to pay, do, or perform 
to another; that which law or justice, office, 
rank, or station, social relations or estab- 
lished rules of decorum, require to be given, 
paid, or done; as, the money that I contract 
to pay to another is his due; the service 
which I covenant to perfoim to another is 
his due; reverence to the Creator is his dwe; 
respect and obedience to parents and magis- 
trates me their due. 

For I .'im but an earthly Muse, 

And owning but a little art, 

To lull with song an aching heart, 

And render human Jove liis dues. Te7iny.wn, 

Specifically— 2. Any toll, tribute, fee, or other 
legal exaction. ‘Paying yearly little dues 
of wheat, and wine, and oil,' Tennyson.-— 
3. Right; just title. 

The key of this infernal pit by due . . . 

I keep. Milton. 

Duet (du), v.t. To pay as due; to endue. 

This is the latest glory of thy praise, 

That I, thy enemy, due thee withal. Shah. 

Bne-bin (du'bil), 7i. A brief written acknow- 
ledgment of indebtedness, differing from a 
promissory note in not being payable to 
order, or transferable by mere indorsement. 
Dueful (duTpl), fl. Fit; becoming. [Rare.] 
Duel (du'el), n. [Fr. dtiel, It. duello, from L. 
duellum, old form of helium, war, from dim, 
two.] 1. Single combat; a premeditated 
combat between two persons with deadly 
weapons, for the purpose of deciding some 
private difference or quarrel The origin of 
the practice of duelling is to be referred to 
the trial of battle which obtained in early 
ages. This trial by battle or duel was re- 
sorted to in accordance with the supersti- 
tious notions of the times, as a sure means 
of determining the guilt or innocence of a 
person charged with a crime, or of adjudi- 
cating a disputed right. It was thought 
that God took care to superintend, and to 
see that in every case innocence was vindi- 
cated and justice observed. The combat 
generally takes place in the presence of wit- 
nesses called seconds, who make arrange- 
ments as to the mode of fighting, place the 
weapons in the hands of the combatants, 
and see that the laws they have laid down 
are carried out. By English law' fatal duel- 
ling Is considered murder, no matter how 
fair the combat may have been, and the 
seconds are liable to the same penalty as 
the principals, Duelling is now practically 
obsolete in Britain.— 2. A fight between two 
fortresses, two encamped armies and the 
like, carried on without the tactics of a 
pitched battle or an assault; as, the 'Russo- 
Turidsh war of 1877 was opened in Europe 
by an artillery duel between Kalafafc and 


WiddiiL — 3. Any contention or coute.^-t, 
[Rare.l 

The Son of God, 

Now enterinfi' his great duel, not of arms. 

But to vaiiqutsli by wi.sf.loin hellish wiles. Milton, 

Duel (du'el), v.i. pret. & pp. duelled; ppr. 
duelling. To fight in single combat. ‘With 
the king of France duelled he.’ 3[etricui: 
Romances. 

Duel (du'el), v.t. To attack or fight singly. 

‘ The stage on which St. George duelled and 
killed the dragon.’ MaumdrelL 
Duelist, n. See Duellist. 

Dueller ((Ul'eler), n. A combatant in single 
fight; a duellist. 

Duellist, Duelist (du'el-ist), ?i. l. One who- 
fights in single combat. 

You imagine, perhaps, that a contempt for s'our 
own life gives you a riglit to take tliat of another; 
but wliere, sir, is the dtfference between a duellist 
who hazards a life of no v'alue.and the murderer who 
acts with greater security? Goldsinith. 

2. One who professes to study the rules of 
honour. 

Duello (du-eTlo), ?i. [See Duel,] i, A duel; 
a single combat,— 2, The art or practice of 
duelling, or the code of laws which regu- 
late it. 

He cannot by the avoid it. Shah. 
Duellum (du-el'lum), n. In old English and 
Scots law, a single combat to decide the 
merits of a suit. 

Buena (db-a'nya), 91 . [Sp.] See Duenka. 
Bueness (du'ne.s), n. [See Due.} Fitness; 
propriety; due quality. 

Duenna (du-en'na), n. [Sp. duenna, duefia, 
a form of dofla, fern, of don, and a contr. 
from L. doT/iina, a mistress.] 1. The chief 
lady in waiting on the Queen of Spain.— 

2. An elderly female, holding a middle sta- 
tion between a governess and companion, 
appointed to take charge of the younger fe- 

- male members of Spanish and Portuguese 
families.— 3. An old "ivoman who is kept to 
guard a younger; a governess. ‘I bribed, 
her due^ina.' At'hutfmoL 
Duet, Duetto (du-et', dipet'td), ?i. [It. du- 
etto, from duo, two.] A musical composi- 
tion for either two voices or two instru- 
ments, 

Buetee,t 7i. Duty. Chaucer. 

Buff (duf), 91 . [A prov. form of dough.}; 
Eaut a stifi’ flour pudding boiled in a bag. 
Duffel, Duffle (duffel, diif'l), n. [L.G. and . 
D, diiffcl,iTom. Duffel, a Belgian manufac- 
turing town of the province of Antwerp.]; 

A kind of coarse woollen cloth having a. 
thick nap or frieze. 

Good diiffel gray, and flannel fine. IVordswoidh. 

Duffer (duf6r), n. 1, A pedlar; specifically, 
one who sells women’s clotlie.s.— 2. A hawker 
of cheap, flashy, and professedly smuggled 
articles; ahawkerof sham jewelry; a dudder. 

3. A person who only seemingly discharges, 
the functions of his position; a sham; a use- . 
less character; a stupid person; a fogey; as, 
your members are the greatest dit/'m in 
parliament. 

'Duffers' (if I may use a slang term wlitch has now 
become classical, and which has no exact equivalent 
in Engflisli proper) are generally methodical and old, 
Fosset certainly wa.s a duffer, Tom Hood. 

Bufoil (du'foil), n. [L. duo, two, and/oZmm, 
a leaf.] In her. a two-leaved flower. 
Bufrenite (du-fren'It), n. [From the 
French mineralogist Dw/renoy.] A kind of 
iron ore, of a leek-green or blackish-green 
colour, which changes to yellow and brown 
on exposure. 

Dug (dug), 91. [From same stem as 0. Sw. 
deegga, Dan, doegge, to suckle; from roijt 
seen in Skr. duh, to milk, also being 

derived from this root.] The pap or nipple 
of a woman or an animal It is now applied 
to that of a human female only in contempt, 
hut it was used formerly of a woman’s, 
breast without reproach. ‘From tender 
dug of common nur.se.’ Spenser. 

But, as I said, 

When it did taste the wormwood on the nipple 
Of my du/r and felt it bitter, pretty fool, 

To see it tetchy and fall out with the du^r. 

. ■ ShaA\ 

Bug (dug), pret. & pp. ot dig; as, they dug 
a ditch; a ditch was dttg. 

Dugong (du-gong'), n. [Malayan diiyo7ig.}' 

A herbivorous mammal, the Ealicore du- 
gong, belonging to the order Sireiiia. It is- 
a native of the Indian Seas; possesses ata- 
pering body, ending in a crescent-shaiied fin, 
and is said sometimes to attain a length of 
20 feet, though generally it is about 7 or 8 
feet in length. Its flesh is tender, and not- 
unlike beef. The anatomy of the dugong pre- 
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stints the reinarkaltle peinilhirity that the 
Tciitriules of the heart are dividcrl m>ui each 
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other Itv a deep notch at the aiDex. In its 
oriteolojiiy it exhibits some points in corre- 
spontleuee with the Pachydennata. The 
fahlerl mermaid seems to have originated 
from tiie dugong or the manatee, these ani- 
mals i)eiiig IcuowE to support themselves in 
a semi-upright position in the -water. 
Dug*“OUt (dug'out), /i. In the Western States 
of America, "the name given to a canoe or 
boat hewn or du<j out of a large log. 

Bufee (duk), n. [Fr. dwc, from L.dtix,duGiSt 
a leader, from duco, to lead (whence duct^ 
GondttGt, &c.); cog. A. Sax. toga, a leader, 
heretoga, an army -leader, from here, an 
army, and teCn, to pull, to tug (tug and toiv 
]>eing from Hanie stem); like G. herzog, D. 
hertoq, a duke.] 1. 1 A chief; a prince ; a com- 
mander; a leader ; us, the dw/rc.s’ of Edom. 
(Jen. xxxvi. 17. ‘Hannibal duJce of Carthage.* 
Sir 'L Elyot 

All were dttHes once who were duces— captains or 
leaders of their iieople. Trench. 

2, In Great Britain, one of the highest order 
of nobility; a title of honour or nobility next 
below that of a prince; as, the Diikeoi Bed- 
ford or of Argyll A duke’s coronet consists 
of a richly cha.sed gold 
circle, having on its up- 
per edge eiglit straw- 
herryleaves; the cap of 
crimson velvet, closed 
at the top with a gold 
tassel, lined with sars- 
net, and turned up 
with erniiue. 3. In 
some countries on the Coronet of a Duke. 
Continent, a sovereign 
prince, the ruler of a state ; as, the Duke of 
Brunswick, of Anhalt, of Baden, &c. 

Bllfceddm (duk^dum), n. 1. The seigniory or 
possessions of a duke; the territory of a 
duke. 

Isnota<*r.£’i?rf<?«i, sir, agoodlygift? Shah. 

2: The title or quality of a duke. 

Bukeling (dukTing), (Dim. of A 

petty, mean, insignificant, or mock duke. 

TJrswick, coinniand the duheliiqz iind these fellows 
To Digby, the lieutenant of the Tower. Ford. 

Bukeship (duk^.ship), n. 1. The state or 
dignity of a duke.— 2. A style of address 
usetl to a duke, on type of lordshij}. 

Will your duheshi^ 

Sit down and eat some sugar-plums? Masstnj^-er. 

Bukhobortsi (duk-ho-hort'si), n. pi A sect 
of Pvussian fanatics, remarkable for their 
fine form and vigorous constitution, which 
are said to be due to the fact that they de- 
stroy every delicate child. In lSi2 and fol- 
lowing years most of the sect were trans- 
ported to the Caucasus. 

Bulcamara (dul-ka'nia-ra or dul-ka-ma'ra), 

11 . [L. dtikis,swe&t,m(lamants, bitter. Lit. 


Bitter., sweet DiUcamara). 

bitter-sweet. X Solctmmi Dulcamara, a oom- 
: 2 Uon British hedge-plant, otherwise called 


Bitter-Sweet ov Woody NighUhadc. The root 
and twigs have a peculiar bitter sweet taste, 
and have been u.sed in decoction fox the cure 
of diseases in the skin. 

Bulcainarin (dul-ka-ma'rin), n. A substance 
obtained from the Solammi DiiUamura or 
bitter-sweet, forming a yellow transparent 
resinous mass, VDailily soluVde in alcohol, 
sparingly so in ether, and very .slightly solii- 
l)ie in water. 

Biilcet (duls), u.f. To make sweet; to render 
ideasant. Holland. 

Bulcenesst (dula'nes), n. Sweetness. ‘Too 
much duloeness, goodness, and facility of 
nature.’ Bacon. 

Bulcet (dul'aet), a. [L. dulcis, sw'eet.] 

1. Sweet to the taste; luscious; exquisite. 

‘ So mild and dulcet as the fiesh of young 
pigs,’ Lamh. 

She tempers dulcet creams. Milton. 

2. Sweet to the ear; melodioms; harmonious. 

.symphonio.?.' Milton. ‘Dainty lays 
and melody.’ Epeneer.—^. Agreeable 
to the mind. 

They h.'ive . . . styled poesy a dulcet and gentle 
philosophy. £, yonson. 

DxQciana (dul-si-ahia), n. [L. dulcis, sweet.] 
In nimic, a sweet-toned organ-stop. 
Buleiflcation (duTsi-fi-kiV'shon), n. [See 
DULCiiry.] The act of sweetening; the act 
of freeing from acidity, saltness, or acri- 
mony. 

Dulcifluous (dul-sifln-iis), a, [L. dulcis, 
sweet. ahd./h<o, to tlow,] Flowing sweetly, 
Bulcify (diiFsi-fi), v. t. pret. tfepp. dulcified; 
ppr. dulcifying. [Fr. dulcifier, from L. dul- 
cis, sweet, aiid/acio, to make.] To sweeten; | 
to free from acidity, saltness, or acrimony; ^ 
to render more agreeable to the taste. ‘What 
effect this process might have towards in- 
teuerating and dulcifying a substance na- 
turally so mild, and dulcet,* Lamh.—Dul- 
cified spirit, a compound of alcohol with 
mineral acids; as, dulcified spirits of nitre. 
Blllciloquyt (dul-sibd-kwe), n. [L, dulcis, 
sweet, and loquor, to speak.] A soft manner 
of speaking. 

Dulcimer (dursi-iu6r), n. [It, dolcimelh, 
from dolce, L. dulcis, sweet. ] 1. One of the 
most ancient musical instruments used in 
almost all parts of the world. The modem 
instrument consists of a sliallow trapezium- 
shaped Xjox without a top, across which runs 
a series of wires, tuned by pegs at the sides, 
and played on by being struck by two cork- 
headed hammers. It is in much less common 
use in Eiirope now than it was a century or 
two ago, and is interesting chiefiy as being 
the prototype of the piano. It is still, how- 
ever, occasionally to be met with on the 
Continent at rustic rejoicings, and in Eng- 
land in the liands of street musicians. In 
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Asia it is especially used by the Arabs and 
Persians, as well as by the Chinese and 
Japanese, with, however, great modifica- 
tions in structure and arrangements. The 
ancient eastern dulcimer, as represented in 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, seems to have differed 
from the modern instrument in being car- 
ried before the player by a belt over the 
shoulder, in the strings running from top 
to bottom, as in the violin, and in being 
played by one plectrum, the left hand being 
apparently employed either to twang the 
strings or to check vibration. The Hebrew 
psaltery is supposed to have been a variety 
of the dulcimer.— 2. t A variety of ladies’ 
bonnet. 

With bonnet trimmed and flounced withal. 

Which they a do call. IFarton. 

Bulcin, ?u SeeDULOiTE. 

Bulcinesst (duM-nes), n. [L. dulcis, sweet. ] 
Softness; easiness of temper. 

Bulcinist (clul'sin-ist), n. A follower of 
Dulcinus, & layman of Lombardy, in the 
fourteenth centiu’y, who preached the reign 
of the Holy Ghost, affirming that the Fatlier 
had reigned till Christ’s incarnation, and 
that the Son’s reign terminated in 1300. He 
was followed by a great many people to the 
Alps, where he and his wife were taken and 
burned by order of Clement IV. 
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Bulcite, Bulcin (duEsit, dul'sin), n. [L. dul- 
eis, sweet.] (CV,Hi 40 c.) A substance iden- 
tical in composition with maunite, but 
differing from it in its properties and its 
derivatives, obtained by Laurent from an 
unknown sugary substance from IVIadagas- 
car. It has a specific gravity of 1 "40, a slightly 
sweet taste, no odour, and no rotatory effect 
upon light. Bulcite is soluble in water and 
combines with metallic oxides. Called also 
Dulcose. 

Bulcitudet (dul'si-tud), n. [L, dulcitudo, 
sweetness, from dtdeis.] Sweetness. 
Bulcoratet (duFko-rat), v.t. [L. dulcoro, 
didcoratuni, from dulcor, sweetnes.s, from 
dulcis, sweet.] To sw^eeten; to make less ac- 
rimonious. 

Bulcoratioat (dul-ko-ra'shon), n. The act 
of sweetening. 

Dulcose (duTkos), n. See Bulcite. 

Dixie, n. See Bool. 

Duledge (duTej), n. In mec/i. a peg of wood 
which joins the end of the six felloes that 
form the round of the wheel of a gun car- 
riage. 

Buie-tree (dfiTtre), n. [Dnle, sorrow, and 
free.] The mourning-tree (see extract); simi- 
lar to the dun deurshuil (the knoll of the 
tearful eye) of the Highlands, where the clan 
usually assembled to bewail any misfortune 
that befell the community. [Scotch,] 

The Earl of Cassilis fell at Floclden with many of 
his followers; and tliere is still to be seen, in front of 
the castle, a very large plane-tree, underneath whose 
melancholy boughs his sorrowing people are .said to 
have spent several weeks in lamentations of tiieirowii 
and their country’s calamity; for which reason it bears 
the appellation of the dtiledree. Land of Burns. 

Bulia (duffi-a), n. [Gr. douleia, service, from 
doulos, a slave.] An inferior kind of worship 
or adoration, as that paid to saints and 
angels in the E-onian Catholic Church. 

P.apists invent a distinction of many kinds and de- 
grees of worship, and very accurately assign to each 
object of worship its proper amount of reverence. 
The lorvest degree is the dnlla, which is given to 
saints and angeis. Llyperdtdia is reserved for the 
Blessed Virgin alone; and iatrta is given to the 
Lord himself, and to each person in the ever blessed 
and glorious Trinity. Images of either of these re- 
ceive a relative worship of the same order. An image 
of a saint or angel, relative dulia : an image of tie 
Blesseil Virgin, relative hyperdtilia; an image of 
either person of the Blessed Trinity, relative latria. 
Hook. 

1 Bull (dul), a. [ A. Sax. dol, dicol, erring, 

I dull, from dwelan, to be torpid or dull; akin 
I Goth, dvals, foolish; Icel dul, foolishne,ss; 
B. dol, G. toll, L, Gr. dull, mad.] 1. Stupid; 
doltish ; blockish; slow of understanding; 
as, a lad of dull genius.— 2. Heavy; sluggish; 
without life or spirit; as, a surfeit leaves a 
man very dull. 

Somewhat duller than at first, 

Nor wholly comfortable, 

I sit (rny empty glass reversed) 

And thrumming an tlie table. Tennyson. 

3. Slow of motion; sluggish; as, a stream. 

4. Wanting sensibility or keenness in some 
of the senses; not quick; as, dull of hearing; 

dull of seeing’ 

You never would hear it ; your ears are so dull. 

Jenn-vsoni, 

5. Sleepy; drowsy.— 6*. Sad; melancholy; de- 
pressing; dismal 

Fly, fly, profane fog.s, far hence fly away; 

Taint not the pure streams of tlie sprin^ging day 
With your didl influence. Cras/tasv, 

7. Gross; inanimate; insensible. ‘Looks on 
the d'uiZ earth with disturbed mind.’ Shak, 

8. Kot pleasing or delightful; not exhila- 
rating; cheerless. 

I never was on the tame shore, 

But I loved the great sea more and more. 

B. IV. Procter, 

9. Not bright or clear; clouded; tarnished; 
as, the mirror is duZl— 10. Not bright; not 
briskly burning; not vivid; dim ; obscure; 
as, a duUhi'e\ a dull light.— 11. Blunt; ob- 
tuse; having a thick edge. 

The murderous knife was dull and blunt. Shak, 

12. Cloudy; overcast; not clear; not enliven- 
ing; as, weather. 

The dull morn a sullen aspect wears. Crahhe. 

Bull (dul), v.t. 1. To make dull; to stupefy; 
to blunt; to render less acute; to damp; to 
cloy; to pall; to render lifeless; to make 
less eager. 

Those (drugs) she has 

Will stupefy and dull the sense awhile. Shak. 

2. To make sad or melancholy. 

The nobles and the people are all dulled 
With this usurping king. Beau. & FL 

3. To make insensible or slow to perceive; 
as, to dull the ears; to dull the wits.— 4. To 
make heavy or slow of motion; as, to duU ■■ 
industry. — 5. To render dim; to sully; to 
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tarnisli or cloud ; as, the breath dulls a 
mirror. 

Shu deem'd no mist of earth could 
Those spirit-tlirilliug' eyes so keen and beautiful, 
Tennyson. 

Bull (dul), v.i. 1. To become dull or blunt; 
to become stupid. 

Riffht nouffht am I through your doctrine, 

I dull under your discipline. Chaucer. 

% To become calm; to moderate; as, the 
wind dulled, or dulled down, about twelve 
o'clock. 

Dullard {diil'6rd), a. Doltish; stupid. ‘My 
dullard hGiid.' Bp. Hall. 

Dullard (dul'6rd), n. A stupid person; a 
doit; a blockhead; a dunce. 

Dullardism (dul'erd-izm), n. Stupidity; 
doltishness. [Eare,] 

Bull-brained (duTbrand), a. Stupid. 

Tlje petty rebel, dull-bmined Buckingham. Shak. 

Bull-browed (diil'broud), a. Having a 
gioomy brow or look. ‘ Dull~hrowed sor- 
row.' Quarles. 

Bull-disposed (duFdis-pozd), a. Inclined 
to sadness; meiancholy. 

Duller (dul'^r), n. He who or that which 
makes dull. 

Your grace must fly phlebotomy, fresh pork, con- 
ger, and clarified whey; they are all duliers of the 
vital spirits. Beau, (y FI, 

Bull-eyed (dulld), a. With eyes dull in ex- 
pression. 

I’ll not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool. Shak. 
Bull-bead (duTlied), n. A person of dull 
understanding; a dolt; a blockhead. 
Bullish (duVish), a. Somewhat dull; some- 
what stupid; tiresome. ‘A series of dullish 
verses.’ Prof. Wilson. 

Bully (diil'li), adv. Stupidly; slowly; slug- 
gishly; without life or spirit. 

Bulness, Dullness (duTnesX^k 1. Stupidity; 
slowness of comprehension; weakness of 
intellect ; indocility ; as, the dulness of a 
student. 

Nor is the dulness of tlie scholar to extinguish, but 
fatJjer to inflame, tlie cliarity of the teacher. Sottth. 

*2. Heaviness; drowsiness; inclination to 
.•sleep, 

Tliou art inclined to .sleep. ’Tis a good dullness. 
And give it way. “ Shak. 

:3. Heaviness; disinclination to motion.— 
-4. Sluggishness; slowness; want of eagerness. 
.T>. Dimness; want of clearness or lustre.— 
6, Bluntness; want of edge.— 7. Want of 
brightness or vividness; as, dulness of colour. 
Bulocracyt (du-lok'ra-si), n. [Gr. doulos, a 
slave, and h^ateo, to be stupng, to rule.] 
Predominance of slaves. 

Dulse (dills), n. [Gael, duilliasg, Ir. dxiileasg, 
dulse.] A kind of sea-weed belonging to the i 
;Sub-order Ceramiaceas, the Bkodomeyda pal- 
■mata, used in some parts of Scotland as an 
«edible. It has a reddish-brown, or purple, 
leathery, veinless frond, several inches long, 
.and is found at low water adhering to the 
rocks. It is an important plant to the Ice- 
landers, and is stored by them in casks to 
be eaten with fish. In ICamtchatkaa fer- 
mented liquor is made from it. In the south 
•of England the name is given to the Iridcea 
edtdis, also one of the Ceramiacem. 

Duly (du'li), (zdv. [From dw.] 1. Properly; 
fitly; in a suitable or becoming manner; as, 
let the subject be considered. —2. Eegu- 

lariy; at the proper time. 

Seldom at church, 'twas such a busy life; 

But duly sent his family and wife. Pope. 

Bum (dum), n. The name given in Corn- 
wall to a wooden frame, like a window- 
■frame, set in a weak place in an adit of a 
mine, 

Dumal (dum'al), a. [L. dumus, a bush.] 
Pertaining to briers; bushy. 

Dumb (dum), a. [A. Sax, dum&, a word com- 
mon to the other Tent, languages, as Goth. 
dumbs, Dan. dimi, G. dunwn, dumb, stupid. 
The connections of the root appear to be 
widely spread, such words as dim, dump, 
G. dump/, hollow, dull, as in sound, being 
.all probably allied. Perhaps a nasalized 
iorm—Goth. deaf.] 1. Mute; silent; 

;not speaking. 

l wa.5 ditmb with silence; I held my peace. 

Ps. xxxix, 2. 

Heaven’s never deaf but when our heart is dumb. 

Quarles. 

2: Destitute of the power of speech; unable 
to utter articulate sounds; as, the dutrib 
brutes. —3. Mute ; not accompanied with 
speech; as, a dumb show; dumb signs. 

Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound, ex- 
pressing 

{Although they want the use of tongue) a kind 
Of excellent discourse. Shak. 


Ill 


4. Deficient in clearness or brightuess, as a 
colour. [Eare.] - " 

I-Ier .stem was painted of -a dtimb white or dun 
colour. JDrJbe. 

—To strike dumb, to confound; to astonish; 
to render silent by astonishment. 

Dumb (dum), v.t To silence; to overpower 
one sound by another; to render unheard. 

A termagant steed. 

Who neigh’d so high, that what 1 would have spoke. 
Was beastly dumb'd by him. Shak. 

' Bum-barge (dumbUrj), 71 . A barge without 
sails or oars. 

Dumb-bells (dum'belz), 

71. pi. Weights swung 
; in the hands for deve- 
loping the chest, the 
muscles of the arms, &c. 

Dumb-bidding (dum'- 
bid-ing), n. A form of 
bidding at auctions, 
where the exxioser puts 
a reserved bid under a Dumb-bells, 
candlestick, or other co- 
vering, and no bid is received which does 
not come up to that. 

Bumb-cake (dum'lcak), n. A cake made in 
silence on St. Mhrk’s Ere, with numerous 
ceremonies, by maids, to discover their 
future husbands. 

Bumb-cane (dum'kan), n. A plant, the 
JDiefenbachia seguina of the West Indies, 
so called from its acridity causing swelling 
of the tongue when chewed, and destroying 
the power of speech. 

Bumb-cbalder (dum'ch{il-d 6 r), w. Naut. 
see CiiALDEii. 

Bumb-craft (dum'kraft), n. An instrument 
somewhat similar to the screw-jack, having 
wheels and pinions which protrude a ram, 
the point of ivliich ram communicates the 
power. 

Bumb-discoursive (dura^dis-kors-iv), a. 
Speaking without words; silently pleading. 

But I can tell that in each grace of these 
There lurks a still and dumb-disconrsive devil, 
Tliat tempts most cunningly. Shak. 

Bumbfound, at. see Dumfound. 
Bumbledor (dum'bl-d(n‘), 71. {Dimble, imi- 
tative of the sound, and dor.] 1. The humble 
or bumble bee. — 2. The brown cockchafer. 
Bumbly (dum'li), adv. Mutely; silently; 
without words or speech. 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if pray jng djnnbly, 

Over her breast. Hood, 

Dumbness (dum‘nes), «. 1. Muteness; si- 
lence; abstention from speech.— 2. Incapa- 
city to speak; inability to articulate sounds. 
The most general and frequently the sole 
cause of dumbne.ss is the want of the sense 
of hearing (see Deafness); language being 
originally acquired by imitating articulate 
sounds. 

Bumb-sbow (dum'sho), n. 1. A part of a 
dramatic representation shown pantomimi- 
cally, chiefly for the sake of exhibiting more 
of the story than could be otherwise in- 
cluded; but sometimes merely emblemati- 
cal. Dumb-shows were very common in the 
earlier English dramas.— 2. Gesture without 
words; pantomime; as, to tell a story in 
dinnh-skow. 

Bumb-waiter (dum'wat-6r), n. A frame- 
work with shelves, placed between a kitchen 
and dining-room for conveying food, &c. 
When the kitchen is in the basement story 
tbe dumb-waiter is made to rise and fall by 
means of pulleys and weights. Also, a side 
table in a dining-room, witli tops capable 
of being elevated and depressed, so as to 
form two or more slielves or trays at plea- 
sure, on which dessert, &c., is placed until 
required. 

Bumetose (du'me-tos), a. [L. durnetuin, a 
hush, from duimts, bramble.] In lot. bush- 
like. 

Bumfound, Dumbfound (dum-found'), ut 
To strike dumb; to confuse. [Colloq.j 

Words which would choke a Dutchman or a Jew, 
Bumfound Old Nick, and which from me or you 
Gould not be forced by ipecacuanha. 

Drop from his oratoric lips like manna. Southey. 

Bumfounder (dum-found'er), v.t. 1, To 
confuse; to stupefy; to stun.— 2. To strike 
dumb; to confound; to ruin. Sioift 
Bummador (dum'ma-dor), n. Same as 
Bumbledor, 

Dummerer t (dum'mer-er), n. One who 
feigns diiinhiiess. Bu7'ton. 

Dummy (dum'mi), n. 1 . One who is dumb. 
2. The fourth or exposed hand when three 
persons playatAvhist; also, a game at whist 
when there are only three playing.- 3. A 
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dumb-waiter.-— 4. A locomotive, furnished 
with eondensing engines, and hence without 
the noise of escaping steam.— 5. 'I’he name 
given by firemen to tlie jets from the mains, 
or chief water-pipes.— a A hatter's pres.siiig 
iron.— 7. A person on tlie . stage who appoara 
before tlie lights, but has nothing to say. — 
8. A general name for a class of ol>je(.*t 3 
which are not wliat their appearance indi- 
cates, but do service for real one.s; xis, 
(«) empty drawers or bottles in a druggist’s 
shop, or sham packages, Ac,, in otlier siiops, 
generally made up so as to have the appear- 
ance of containing goods; (&) a lay-figure in 
clothiers', drapers’, and perruquiers’ shops 
or windows, on which clothing, .styles of 
dressing hair, &c., are exhibited,— 
dummy, a game at wliist with only two 
players, each having a hand exposed*. [In 
all its senses the word is colloquial.] 
Dummy (dum^mi), a. L Silent; mute, 
Clarke.— V:. Sham; fictitious; feigned; u,s, 'a 
dwmwi/ watch,’ Mayhev3. 

Burnous, Dumose (dum'us, dum'Os), a. [L. 
dimiosus, bushy, from dumus, a Ijiish, ] 1, In 
hot having a compact bushy form.— 
2, Abounding with bushes and briers. 

Dump (dumi)), n. [From the root of dumb 
(which see). It is allied to damp, G. dmnpf, 
steam, vapour. Comp, dumps, inelanchoiyi 
with vapours, in the sense of nervousness or 
depression.] 1. A dull gloomy state of the 
mind; sadness; melancholy; scutow; heavi- 
ness of heart. 

March slowly on in solemn dump. Hudibras. 

In this sense generally used in the plural, 
and now only when a ludicrous sense is in- 
tended. 

"Why, how now, daughter Katharine? In your 
dumps, Shak. 

.K ludicrous, coar.se, or vulgar use of a word brings 
it into disuse in elegant dlscour.se. In tlie great 
ballad of Chevy-Chase a noble warrior, whose legs 
are hewn off, is described as being ‘in doleful 
dumps,' I-Iolland’s translation of Livy repre.sents 
the Romans as being ‘ in the dumps ' after the battle 
of Cannai, It was in elegant use theji. Trench. 

2. Absence of mind ; reverie.— 3. f A melan- 
choly tune or air; a slow dance tune. 

To their instruments 

Tune a deploring rf/zw/. Shak, 

4. f Any tune. ‘Play me some merry dunw. * 
Shale. 

Bump (dump), 71. '[Comp. dtimp 2 /.] l.Acliimsy 
leaden counter used by boys at chuck-far- 
thing.— 2. A heavy knock or thud. 

Dump (dump), v.t [Onomatopoetic.] 1. To 
throw down suddenly so as to cause a dump 
or thud; hence, to unload from a cart by 
tilting it up.— 2. To discharge or deposit 
carelessly; to sell (goods) cheaply abroad 
through protection in the home market. 
Dumpage (dura'paj), w. 1. 'I’lie privilege of 
dumping loads on a particular spot— -2. Tlie 
fee paid for such privilege. [American in 
both sense.?.] 

Bumping-car (dum'ping-kar), 71 . A car 
the body of which can be turned partly over 
to be emptied. [United States.] 

Dumping -ground (dum'ping-ground), 

A piece of ground where earth, &c., is al- 
lowed to be deposited from carts. 

Dumpish (dump'ish), a. Dull; stupid; sad; 
melancholy; depressed in spirits. 

The life which I live at this age is not a dead, 
dumpish, and sour life*, but chearful, lively, and 
pleasant. Lord Herbert of Cherbnry. 

Dumpishly (dumpTsh-li), adv. In a moping 
manner. 

Dumpisiiness (dump'ish-nes), oi. A state 
of being dull, heavy, and moping. 
Dumpling (dump'Ung), n. [Connected with 
du77ip, a clumsy leaden counter, and du-m^iy, 1 
A kind of pudding or mass of boiled paste, 
witli or without fruit in it. Thus, there are 
suet, yeast, apple, currant, ITorfolk, and se^- 
veral other dumplings. 

Dumpy (dump'i), a- [See Dumpling.] 

1 . Short and thick. 

Her stature tall— I hate a dumpy woman. Byron. 

2. Dumpish; sad; sulky. [Eare.] 
Dumpy-level (dum‘pi-le*vel), 71 , A spirit- 

level having a short telescope with a large 
aperture, and a compass, used for surveying 
purposes, Tlie telescope is of sufficient 
power to enable the surveyer to read the 
graduations on the staff without the aid of 
an assistant. 

Dumus (du^mus), n. [L.] In bot. a low, 
much-branched shrub. 

Bun (dun), a. [A. Sax. whence d!7mi'a'a, 
to obscure, ffiiucor (G. dmift-e?), dark. Cog. 
AV. dum, Gael. do7m, dun. Comp. Gael. 
duin, Manx doc, 71 , to shut up.] 1. Of a dark 
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folusir; of a grayisli britwii, «hiil 

Bnjoky colour. wryuthai of uistuiit 

isrnoko/ Sir r. 5coff.— 2. Dark; gloomy. 

In the dwi air sublime. hliiton. 

Dub (ilTin), vX To cure, as fell, in a luatmer 
to give tliem a dim colour. B isli for duimiiiff 
are caught early in spring and i^ten m 
i'obf uary At the Isles of Shoals otf Ports- 
mouth in Kew Hampshire the cod are taken, 
in deep water, split, and slack-salted; then 
laid in a pile for two or three mouths in a 
(lark store, covered, for the greatest part of 
the time, with salt hay or eel-grass, and 
pressed with some weight. In April (ir May 
they mi opened and piled again as close as 
possihle in tlm same dark store till July or 
August, when they are fit for use. [United 

Dun (dun), v.l pret. & pp. dtmned; ppr. 
dumim. [A. Sax. dyne, noise, din, dynian, 
to clamour; to din. See Din.] 1. To clam- 
our for payment of a debt from; to urge for 
payment; to demand a debt in a pressing 
miimier from; to urge for payment with im- 
portunity; to call on for or ask for payment 
repeatedly- -"2. To urge importunately, in 
a general sense. 

Dun (dun), n. 1. An importunate creditor 
■who urges for payment. 

It grieves my heart to be pulled by the sleeve by 
some rascally dun, * Sir, reiuembcr my bill.’ 

Arhdhttpi. 

2. An urgent request or demand of payment 
in -writing; as, he sent his debtor a dun. 
Dub (dun), n. [This word appears both in 
Teutoiiie and Celtic tongues. (See Down, 
a sand-hill.) Whether it is native to both 
classes of tongues, or whether the one has 
borroAved from the other, has Tieen made 
subject of question.] A hill; a mound; a 
fort. This word enters into the comxjosition 
of many place-names (frequently under the 
modified forms ditnii don); as, Dwiiinore, 
Dunedin, DitJidee, Dunbar, Dwikeld, Sun- 
ottar, Dumfries, Dumbarton, Donegal, &c. 
DuuMrd (ilundierd), n. The pochard {FuU- 

S utaferina), a common Scottish member of 
tie duck tribe. 

Dunce (duns), > 1 . [Fvom Duns ScoUi,^, *tlie 
Subtle Doctor,’ the leader of the Schoolmen 
of the fourteenth century, opposed to the 
revival of classical learning. His followers 
were called DuMwen, Duncenieii, and 
ultimately Dimses,Dit>nces. 'The word 
is said; to have been first introduced by the 
Thomists or folknvers of Thomas Aquinas, 
in Contempt of their opponents the Scot- 
ists.] An ignoramus; a dullard; a dolt; a 
thiek-skull. 

How jnuch a ihince that has been sent to roam, 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at hotne. 

Cotoper. 

Duncedom (duns'dum), n. The realm or 
domain of dunces. Carlyle. 

DUBcery (dims^6-ri), n. Dulness; stupidity, 
'with tlie occasional diincery of some un- 
toward tyro serving for a refreshing inter- 
lude.’ Lanih. 

Dunch. SeeDuNSH. 

Duuciad (dims'i-ad), n. A famous satirical 
poem by Pope in ridicule of Colley Cibber, 
a'heobald, and other poetasters of the 
period. 

Duncical (dun^si-kal), a. Tike a dunce. 
Fuller, 

Duncifyt (dun.s^i-fi), v.t. To make stupid in 
.intellect. 

Dtmcisli (dunsfeb), a. Like a dunce; sottish. 
Duucisliliess (duas'ish-nes), ii. The char- 
acter or quality of a dunce; folly. 

Dun-cow (dim’kou), n. The name given on 
the coast of Devonshire to the species of 
rny Jiaia/nUonica. 

Dunder (dun'ihSr), n. Dregs of sugar-cane 
juice after boiling. [West Indies,] 

The use of dander- in the making of rum answers 
the purpose of yeast in the fennentatioiv of flour, 
Bryan EdVMrds. 

Dunderhead, Dunderpate (dun'd^r-hed, 
dun ' d6r-pat), ?i. [Supposed to be from dim* 
der, Gfiuivalent to thunder, and jpate, head, 
on the analogy of tlie German, in which 
tongue the prefix do/mer Intensifies the had 
' sense of a word. Comp. Sc. donnert.] A 
dunce; a diill-bead. '.N'limskulls, doddy- 
poles, and dundcr/icadfe'.’ Sterne. 
DttUderheaded (dun'dor-hed-ed), ». Like 
a dunderhead. 

Dun-diver (dun'div-^r), n. The goosander, 
a species of duck, Mergus merganser or 
M. castor. 

Dune (dim), .n. l. a hill; specifically, a low 
hill of sand accumulated on the sea-coast. 

Three gre-W rivers, the llliine, the Meuse, and the 
Scheldt, had deposited their slime for ages among 


tlia dunes or sand-banks heaved up by the ocean 
around their nioulhs. Motley. 

See DOWN, Dun.— 2. The name given in 
several parts of Scotland to an ancient fort 
with a hemispherical or conical roof. 
Dun-fish (dun'fish), n. Codfish cured in a 
particular manner. 

Dung (dung), n, [A. Sax. dung or dineg, ex- 
crement] The excrement of animals. 
Dung (dung), v.t. 1. To manure with dung. 
2, In calico printing, to immerse in a bath 
of cow-dung and warm water in order to fix 
the mordant. 

Bung (dung), v.i. To void exci’ement. 
Dungaree (dun-ga-re'), n. [Anglo-Indian, 
lo-vv, common, vulgar.] A coarse unbleached 
Indian calico, generally blue, worn by 
sailors. 

Dungeon (dun'jon), n. [Fr. dongeon, donjon. 
See Donjon. ] 1. The innermost and strong- 
est tower of a castle; the donjon,— 2. A close 
prison ; or a deep, dark place of confine- 
ment 

They brought hiui (Joseph) hastily out of the dun- 
X'eon. Geii. xli. 14. 

The King of Heaven hath doom’d 
This place our dnnreon, not our safe retreat, 
MIUm. 

Dungeon (dun'jon), v.t To confine in a 
dungeon. * Dxingconed up in the darkness 
of our ignorance.'’ Bp. Hall. 

Dung-forl?: (dungTork), n. A fork used to 
throw dung from a stable or into a cart, or 
to spread it over land. 

Dunghill (dtingbil), n. 1. A heap of dung. 
2. A mean or vile abode. ~3. Any mean situ- 
ation or condition. 

He , . . lifteth up the beggar from the dunj^kill, 

I Saul. ii. S. 

4.t A term of reproach for a man meanly 
bora. 

Out, djmffhill} dar’st thou brave a nobleman. 

Shak. 

Dunghiir(diiiig'hil). a, sprung from the 
dunghill; mean; low; base; vile. 

Unfit are dnnjrhtll knights to serve the town with 
spear ivi field. Uooge. 

Dungiyah (dun-ge’ya), n. A coasting ve.s- 
sel met witli in the Persian Gulf, on the 
coasts of Arabia, and especially in the Gulf 
of Cutcli. The dungiyahs sail by the mon- 
soon, and arrive often in large companies 
at iVIuscat, celebrating tlieir safe arrival 
with salvos of artillery, music, and fiagis. 
They have generally one ma.st, frequently 
longer than the vessel; are otherwise rigged 
like the baggala, and are difficult to mivi- 
gate. They are alleged to be the olde.st kind , 
of vessels in tlie Indian seas, dating as far 
back as tlie expedition of Alexander, 
Dungmeer (dnng'nier), n. A pit where 
dung, weeds, tVse., are mixed to lie and rot 
together. 

Dungy (dung'i), a. Full of dung; filthy; 
vil . 

Tliere'.s not a grain of it (honesty), the face to sweeten 
Of the whole dttn^y earth. Skak, 

Dung-yard (dung'yard), n. A yard or in- 
closure where dung is collected. 
Duniwassal (dun-i-was'sal), n. [Gael, duin* 
uasal, from duine, a man, anti nasal, gentle,] 
A gentleman; especially, a gentleman of se- 
condary rank among the Highlanders ; a 
cadet of a family of rank. Sir W. Scott 
Dunlser (dung'ker), n, A memlier of a sect 
of Baptists originating in Philadelphia. 
Written also Tunicer (which see). 

Dunlin (dunfiin), n. [Peibaps from dune 
with dim. termination ding; or from d\in. 
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adj.] A bird (Tringa variahilis), a species 
of sandpiper, occuri’ing in vast flocks along 
our sandy shores. It is about 8 inches in 
length from the point of tlie bill to the ex- 
tremity of the tail, and its plumage under- 
goes marked variations in summer and win- 
ter, the back passing from black with reddish 
edges to each feather, to an ashen gray, and 
the breast from mottled black to pure white. 
Called also Pwre, &c. 
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Dunlop (dun-lop'), n. [A parish in Ayrshire 
and lienfrewshire.] A rich, white kind of 
cheese made in Scot'land out of unskimmed 
milk. 

Dunnage ( dun’aj ), 71 . [ For dow7iage, from 
down; or from dim. a hillock. ] Faggots, 
boughs, or loose wood laid on the bottom of 
a ship to raise heavy goods above the bottom 
to fu’event injury from water; also loose 
articles of lading wedged between parts of 
the cargo to hold them steady and prevent 
injury from friction. 

Dunner (dun'er), 71 . One who dims; one em- 
ployed in soliciting the payment of debts. 
Dunniewassal, n. See duniwassal. 
Dunniness (dun'i-nes),?i. Deafness. [.Bare.] 
SeeDUNNY. 

Dunnisli (dun'ish), a. Inclined to a dun 
colour; somewhat dun. 

Duniiock(diin'olc), 71. [ITom dun, a.} The com- 
mon liedge-spaiTOW {Accentor modularis). 
Bunny (dun'i), a. Deaf ; dull of upprelien- 
sion. [Local.] 

My old d;une, Joan, is something- digtny, 3 .nc\ Avill 
scarce know how to manage. Sir //'. Scott. 

Dunsett (diuTset), 71. A small hill; a person 
dwelling in a hilly place. 

Dunsh, Bunch. (dunsh), v.t or i. To push or 
jog,as with the elbow. ,SirW. Scott. [Scotch.]- 
Bunt (dimt), ?i, [A form of dint] A stroke; 
a blow. [Old and provincial English and 
Scotch.] 

I hae a guid braid sword, 

I’ll tak du'nts frae iiaebody. Burns. 

Dunt (dnnt), v. t To strike; to give a blow to. 
[Scotch.] 

Dunt (dunt), v.i. To beat; to palpitate, as 
the heart. [Scotch.] 

"While my heart with life-blood dunted 

I’d bear’t in mind. Burns. 

Bunt (dunt), 71. A provincial name for a. 
staggering affection, particularly observed 
in yearling lambs. 

Duo (diVo), n. [L,, two.] A song for two 
voices; a comijosition foi* two instruments- 
or for two performers on one instrument, as 
the origan, piano, &C! ; a duet, 
Duodecahedral, Duodecahedron (du-6- 
de'ka-lie"dral, du-o-de'kJi-he''dron). See- 
DObECAIIEDRAL, DODECAHELRON. 
Duodecennial (du-6-de-sen'ni-al), a. Con- 
sisting of twelve years. Ash. 

Duodecimal (dii-o-de'si-mal), a. Proceed- 
ing iu computation by twelves; as, duodecU 
multiplication. 

Duodecimal (dii-o-de'si-mal), n. One of 
a system of numbers the scale of which is- 
twelve, — 2. pi. A term applied to an arith- 
metical method of ascertaining tlie number 
of square feet and square inches in a rec- 
tangular area or surface, whose sides are 
given in feet and inches. It is used by ar- 
tificers. Called also Duodecimal or Cross 
Multiplication. 

Duodecimfid (du-o-de'sim-fid), a. [L. duo- 
decini, twelve, and Jindu, to cleave.] Divided 
into twelve parts. 

Duodecimo (dfi-o-de'si-in 5), a. [L. d7iodecmi, 
twelve.] Having or consisting of twelve 
leaves to a sheet; as, a book of duodecimo* 
form or size. 

Duodecimo (du-o-de'si-mo), 71 , 1 . A book, 
ill which a sheet is folded into twelve leaves. 
2. The size of a hook consisting of sheets so- 
folded; usually indicated thus: 12mo or F2\ 
Duodecuple ( du-o-de'ku-pl ), a. [L. ditto, 
two, and dacuplus, tenfold,] Consisting of 
twelves. 

Duodenal (du-d-de'nal), a. Connected with 
or relating to the duoaenum; w&, * duodenal. 
dyspepsia.’ Copla7id. 

Duodenary (du-6-cleii'a-ri), a. Belating to 
the number twelve; twelvefold; increasing 
by twelves. -“DMod< 2 na-?’y arithmetic, that- 
system in which the local value of the figures- 
increases in a twelvefold proportion from 
right to left, instead of the tenfold propor- 
tion in the common ordinary arithmetic.— 
Duode7ia7'y scale or duodecimal scale of 
notation, that in which the local value of 
the digits increases in a twelvefold proiior- 
tion from right to left. 

Duodenum (du-6-de'num), 7i. [From .L. 
djwdem, twelve each, so called because its. 
length is about twelve fingers’ breadth.] 
The’ first portion of the small intestines; the 
twelve-inch intestine. 

Duoliteral (du-6-li't6r-al), a. [L. duo, and 
Utera, a letter.] Consisting of two letters, 
only; biliteral. 

Dupt (dup), n.t. [For do v/p.] To open. 

Then up he rose and donned his clothe.^. 

And the chamber door. Skak. 
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Dupalble (dup'a-bl), a. Diii:)eable (wliicli 
see). 

Dupe (tliip), 11 . [Fr. dirpe, the name some- 
times given to the huppe, the hoopoe, and 
hence, from the bird being regarded as 
stupid, a slang term applied to a stupid 
person or one easily cheated. Comp.pi^/eon,] 
A person who is deceived, or one easily led 
astray by liis credulity. 

First slave to Avords, then vassal to a name, 

Tlien dupe to party; child and man the same. Pope, 

Dupe (dup), v.t pret. & pp. duped; ppr. 
duping. [Fr. dt/jier, from dupe. See above,] 
To deceive; to trick; to mislead by impos- 
ing on one’s credulity; as, to be duped by 
flattery. 

Ne’er have I duped him with base counterfeits. 

Colerids^e. 

Dupeability (dup-a-bil'i-ti), n. Capability 
of being duped; lialulity to be duped; facility 
of being duped; gullibility. 

But this poor Napoleon mistook; he belicA'ed too 
much in the dupeabiiity of men. Carlyle. 

Dupeable (dup'a-lji), a. That can be duped. 
Duper (diip'er), n. One who dupes; a cheat; 
a swindler. 

The race-}jround had its customary complement of 
knaves and fools— the dupers and the duped. 

Lord Lytton, 


Dupery (dup'e-ri), n. The art or practice of 
duping. 

It is no light evil in any community that one part 
of it are trained by party to trick and deception, 
while another are drawm into unreflecting dupery. 

Broitiihctm. 

Dupion (du'pi-on), n. [Fr, doupum. It. dop- 
pione, from doppio, double; L. du'plus.] A 
double cocoon, formed by two or more silk- 
worms. 

Duple (du'pl), a. [L. diqjlus, double. See 
Double.] Double. — TJuple ratio is that of 
2 to 1, 8 to 4, &c. — Sub-duple ratio is the 
reverse, or as 1 to 2, 4 to 8, &c. 

Duple (du'pl), r. 15. To double. [Rare,] 

Duplet (duplet), n. Douldet. 


That is to throw three dice till duplets and a 
chance be thrown, and the higliest duplet 

Dry den. 

Duplex (du'pleks), a. [L. ] Double ; twofold. 
jbu'plex querela {eccUe.), a double-quarrel 
(which see). — Duplex esaapement of a watch. 
8ee Escapement. —Duplex lathe. See Lathe. 
Duplicate (dulili-kat), a. [L. duplicatus, 
from dupUeo, to double, from double, 

twofold— d'Uo, two, and plico, to fold. See 
Double.] Double; t wofold. — i)^/^h■ea^epro- 
portion ov ratio, the proportion or ratio of 
squares; thus, in geometrical proportion, 
the first term to the third is said to be in a 
duplicate ratio of the first to the second, or 
as its square is to the square of the second, 
Thus in 2, 4, 8, 10, the ratio of 2 to 8 is a 
duplicate of that (»f 2 to 4, or as the square 
of 2 is to the square of 4; also the duplicate 
ratio of a- to b is the ratio of a a to 6 & or of 
(*2 to 


Duplicate (du'pli-kat), n. 1. Another corre- 
sponding to the first; or a second thing of 
the same kind, but not necessarily alike; as, 
the duplicate of a natural history specimen. 
‘I have reserved duplicates." Woodtmrd. 
2. A copy; a transcript; thus a second letter 
or bill of exchange exactly like the first is 
called a duplicate. 

DupKcatesot dispatches and of important letters are 
frequently sent by another conveyance, as a precau- 
tion against the risk of their miscarriage. The copy 
which first reaches its tlestination is treated as an 
original. IVharion. 


3. A pawnbroker’s ticket.™ 4. In Um, («) 
second letters patent granted by the lord- 
chancellor, in the same terms as the first 
when the latter were void. (&) A document 
which is the same as another in all essential 
particulars, and differing from a mere copy 
in having all the validity of the original. 

In the case of mutual contracts, such as leases, 
contracts of marriage, copartnership, and the like, 
duplicates of the deed are frequently prepared, each 
of which is .signed by all the contracting parties; and, 
where this is done, the parties are bound if one of the 
duplicates QXQ. regularly e,\ecuted, although the others 
should be defective in the necessary solemnities. Bell. 

Duplicate (du^pli-kfit), pret. t^ pp. dupli- 
cated; prgw duplicating. [L. duplico, to 
double. See the adjective.] 1. To double; to 
fold,— 2. In physiol, to divide into two by 
natural growth or spontaneous division; as, 
the infusoria duplicate themselves. 
Duplication (du-pli-ka'shon), n. l. The act 
of doubling; the multiplication of a number 
by 2.— -2. A folding; a doubling; also, a fold; 
as, tile duplication of a membrane.— 3. In 
phydol. the act or process of dividing into 
two by natural growth or spontaneous di- 
vision.— ill math, a 


r>h AK . ft/i rj. 1 inb* 


problem for deterniiuiiig the side of a cube ■ 
which shall be double in solidity to a given I 
cube. Called alsoD(?^M(?igPro&?ew/(whichsee). { 
Duplicative (du'pli-kut-iv), a. Having the I 
(luality of duplicating or doubling ; espe- 
cially,^ in physiol, having the quality of du- | 
plicating or dividing into two by natural i 
growth or spontaneous division, 'The mill- I 
tiplication of cells by duplicatim subdivi- 
sion.’ Carpenter. 

Duplicature (du'pU-ka-tur), u. i. A dmih- 
ling; a fold. — 2, In anat. the fold of a mem- 
brane or vessel. 

Duplicity (du-pli'si-ti), n. [Fr. duplicite; 
L, duplicitas, from duplex, diiplicis, douhlo. 

1. The state of being tfouble; doiihleness. 
These intermediate examples need not in the le.ast 

confuse our generally distinct ideas of the two fami- 
lies of buildings; the one in which the substance is 
alike throughout, and theformsand conditions of the 
ornament assume or prove that it is so; . . . and the 
other, in which the .substance is of two kinds, one in- 
ternal, the otlier external, and the .sy.stem of decora- 
tion is founded on this duplicity, as pre-eminently in 
St, Mark's, I have used the duplicity in no 
depreciatory .sense. Rttskin. 

2. Doubleiiess of heart or speech; the act or 
practice of exhibiting a different or con- 
trary conduct, or uttering different or con- 
trary sentiments at different times in rela- 
tion to the same thing; or the act of dis- 
sembling one’.s real opinions for the purpose 
of concealing them and misleading persons 
in the conversation and intercourse of life; 
double-dealing; dissimulation ; deceit. —3, In 
Um, the pleading of two or more distinct 
matters or single pleas.— Syn. Doubleness, 
double-dealing, dissimulation, deceit, guile, 
deception. 

Duplo- (du^plo). [L. duplus. See Double.] 

A term sometimes used as a prefix, and 
signifying twofold or twice as much; as, 
duplo-carhuret, twofold carliuret. 

Duply (du-plF), n, [Formed on type of reply 
from L, duo, two, and plico, to fold] In 
Scots law, a second reiily: a pleading for- 
merly in use in inferior courts. 

Dapper (dup'p6r), n. See Dubbbr. 
Durability (dur-a-biTi-ti), n. The quality of 
being diuable; the power of lasting or con- 
tinuing in any given state without perish- 
ing; as, the durability of cedar or oak tim- 
ber; the durability of animal and vegetable 
life is very limited. 

A Gothic cathedral raises ideas of grandeur in our 
minds by its size, its height, ... its antiquity, and its 
durability, Blair. 

Durable (dur'a-bl), a. [L. durahiUs, from 
duro, to last, durus, hard.] Having the 
quality of lasting or continuing long in 
being without perishing or wearing out; not 
perishable or changeable; as, durable tim- 
ber; durable cloth; durable happiness. 

An interest which from its object and grounds 
must be so durable. De Qttinccy, 

—Lasting, Durable, Permanent See under 
Lasting, — Syn, Permanent, firm, stable, 
continuing, lasting, 

Durableuess (dur'a-bl-nes), n. Power of 
lasting; durability; as, the durableness of 
holiest fame. 

Durably (dur'a-hli), adv. In a lasting man- 
ner; with long continuance. 

Dura mater (du'ra maT6r). [L,; lit. hard 
mother.] The outer membrane of the lirain: 
so named from its hardness compared with 
the membrane whicli lies under it, called pia 
mater (pious mother), and Whicli also sur- 
rounds the brain. [Both tliese membranes 
receive the name of muter (mother), from an 
old notion that they wei'e the niotliers of all 
other memhranes, or because they protected 
the brain.] 

Duramen (du-ra'men), n. [L. duramen, 
hardness, 9, hard.] In hot the central | 
wood or heart-wood in the trunk of an e.vo- 
genous tree. It is more solid than the newer 
wood that surrounds it, from the formation ; 
of secondary layers of cellulose in the wood i 
cells. Called by some carpenters the Spine, ' 
See Alburnum. 

Durance (dui''ans),n. [L. dicrans, durantis, 
ppr. of duro, to harden; in a neuter sense, to 
endure, to last, from durus, hard.] 1. Im- 
prisonment; restraint of the person ; custody 
of the jailer. 

I give thee thy liberty, set thee from durance. 

Shak. 

In durance vile here must I wake and weep. Burns. 

2. Continuance; duration. 

Of how short Avas this new state, 

3. An epithet applied to the buff leathern , 

dresses worn by some of the lower classes, 
from their durability. Oalled also for the 
same reason Hence— 4. A stoiit 


ii, Fr. to 9 i; ng, sing', th, tlmv, th, thin] 


cloth stuff made in imitation of buff leather, 
formerly used for gannoiits ; tammy ; ever- 
lasting. 

A<i the taylor that out of seven yard-s stole one and 
a half of durance. Old play. 

[Ill senses 3 and 4 written also Durant} 
—Ilohe of durance,} an enduring dress. 

Is not a bull' jerkin a most sweet robe of durance f 
Shak. 

Duranse.t n. A kind of apple. 

Durant (dur'ant), n. See Durance, 3 and 4. 
Durante (du-raiiTe). [L,] During; as, t/u- 
f ante vita, during life; durante bene pkicito, 
during plea.siire. 

Durate (dn-ril'te), a. [It.] In music, noting a 
hard, harsli sound, whicli naturally offends 
tlie ear. 

Duration (dilr-fi'shon), n. i. Continuance 
in time; length or extension of exi.stence, 
indefinitely; as, tlie duration <if life ; the- 
durationot a partnersliii>; the duration of 
any given period of time; everlasting dura- 
tion. 

As for the Old ’Woman, she Avas Time, Old Age, 
Duration. Carlyle. 

2. Power of continuance. 

It Avas proposed that the duration of Parliament 
should be limited. Afacaulay. 

Durbar (diSr'bar), n, [Hind. darbCir; Per. 
darhar, a hou.se, court— tZar. door, and Intr, 
court, assembly, royal audience.] 1. An 
audience room in tbe palaces of the native 
princes of India; the audience itself.— 2, A 
state levee or amlience held by the governor- 
general of India, or by one of the native 
princes; an official reception. 

Dure (dur), v.i. [L. duro; Fr. durer. See 
Durable.] To last; to hold on in time or 
being; to continue; to endure. ‘While the 
Avorld may d'U9‘(3.’ Chaucer. [Obsolete or 
poetical.] 

Yet hath he not root iu himself, but dureth for a 
Avlfile. Mat. siii. 21. 

Durefult (durfful), o. Lasting. * The dure- 
fill oak whose sap is not yet dried.’ Spenser. 
Durelesst (<lui‘les), a. Not lasting; fading. 

pleasures.’ Sir W. Raleigh. 
Duress (dui‘'es ), n. [0. Fr. duresse, hardship, 
distress, constraint, from L. duritia, harsh- 
ness, hardness, strictness, from durus, hard.] 
Hardship; constraint; pressure; imprison- 
ment; restraint of liberty. In latv, duress is 
of two kinds: duress of imprisonment, which 
is imprisonment or restraint of personal 
liberty; and duress by menaces or threats 
(per minas), when a person is threatened 
with loss of life or limb. Fear of battery is 
no duress. Duress then is imprisonment or 
threats intended to compel a person to do a 
legal act, as to execute a deed or to com- 
mit an offence, in which cases the act is 
voidable or excusable. 

Duresst (dur-es'), v.t To subject to duress- 
or restraint; to imprison, ‘If the party 
dwmsed! do make any motion.’ Bacon. 
Buressot (dur-es‘6r), n. In law, one who 
subjects another to duress. Bacon. 

Buret (du-retO> n. A kind of old dance. 

The knights take their ladies to dance with them 
galliards, durets, corantoes. Beau, FI. 

Durga (dur'gll), n. A Hindu divinity; one of 
the names given to the consort of Siva, other 



Dtirga, from Coleman’s Hindu Mythology. 


names being Devi, Kali, I^arvati, Bliavani, 
TJma, &Q. She is the Amazon champion and 


w, wig; wh, wAig; zh, a^ui’e.— See Key, 
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of the uiul has hocii com- 
pared to the Tlera (dimo), and the taliass 
or armed Athene of the Oreehs. Hlie is M'eio 
erally representoii with ton arFii?. In one 
liuml Him holds a spear, with whieli she is 
piereiiig Mahi.sha, the chief of the demons, 
the kilUn,;^ of whom was Iiei* riiost fainous 
exnloif:; in another, a sword; in a third, the 
hair of the demon-chief, ami the tail of a 
aorpent twined round him; and in others, 
the trident, iliscns, axe, cliil), and shield. 
A mit festival in her honour, the Bnrga 
pvja, iscelcibrate«l aimuiilly in Bengal, last- 
ins for ton days. 

Duila (du'ri-a}, n. See Duiiiu , 

Durian, Durion (du'n-an, du'n-fm), n. A 
kind of tree; also its fruit. See Duuio. 
During (diirdug-). ppi'- of durey used as a 
preposition. Continuing’ ; lasting ; in the 
time of; throughout the course of; as, during 
life, that is, life continuing; during our 
earthly pngriniage; during the space of a 
year; dtiring this or that. These phrases are 
examples of the absolute case, or indepen- 
dent clauses; ‘during life’ correspoiuling to 
the L. durante vita, in which both words 
are in the ‘ ablative absolute, ’ 

Durio (du'ri-o), n. pB’rom duryon, the Malay 
name of the plant.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Afaivacere. The J>. zibetkinvu, or 
civet durio or durian, which is the only 
species, is a large 
and lofty tree grow- 
ing in tile Malayan 
Archipelago. The 
largish flowers, of 
a yellow green col- 
our, are produced 
on the stem or main 
branches, and are 
followed by the 
large fetid fruit, 
which is of the size 
of a man's head, 
and is a favourite 
food of the natives 
during the time 
{May and June) 
when it is in season. 

There is usually a 
second crop in ifo- 
vembeiv The smell 
is offensive, like pu- Durio (Duno aihethinns). 
irid animal matter, 

bnt with this is associated the most deli- 
cious flavour, which places it, notwithstand- 
ing the odour, in the opinion of many, in 
the foremost place among tropical fruits. 
Written also huHan. 

Dmlty (du'ri-ti), n. [L. duHtas, hardness, 
from dimts, hard.J 1. Hardness; tirnmess, 

‘ Marble of indissoluble durity.’ Sir B. 
Wotton.—^ Hardness of mind; harshness; 
cruelty. Cockermn, [In both uses rare or 
obsolete.] 

Durous t (dur'us), a. Hard. 

Burra (du'ra), n. [Ar. dumw;,] A species 
of grain much cultivated in Arabia, through- 
out Asia, and in the south of Europe; In- 
dian millet; Guinea corn; Sorghum vulgare. 
Written also Dmw, Boura, and BJmrra. 
SeeSoiiGHUM. 

Burst (derst), pret. of dare. 

Buae (dus), n. A demon or evil spirit. See 
Deuoe. 

Busk (dusk), a. [Proliably from same root 
as Sw. dmlr, dull melancholy weather;. I cel, 
doslcai to dawdle; L.G. dmken, to slumber, 
and perhaps also doze. Wedgwood is in- 
clined to derive it from didl through the 
forms (hiUh ordoil#,7i;, dorsk, dos/i:.] 1. Tending 
to darkness, or moderately dark.— k Tentl- 
Aing to a dark or black colour; moderately 
Mack; swarthy. 

Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreath’d. 

Milton. 

Busk (dusk), n. 1, An approach to darkness; 
incipient or imperfect obscurity; a middle 
degree betw^een light and darkness; twi- 
light; as, the duBlc of the evening. 

I sleep till is dipt in gray. Tennyson. 

S. Tendency to a black colour; darkness of 
colour. 

Whose set off the whitene.ss of the skin. 

Drycien, 

Busk (dusk), v.f. To make dusky, or some- 
. what dark. [Rare.] 

, After the sun k up, that shadow wdiich ditsketii the 
light of the moon must needs be under the e.arth. 

■ . - ■ Holland. 

Busk (dusk), ui. X. To begin to lose light 
or whiteness; to grow dark.— 2. To cause a 
dusky appearance; to produce a slightly 
ruffled surface. [Rare.] 


Little breezes dusk rmd sliivcr 
Througii the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Cainelot. lennyson. 

Busken (duskn), n.i. To grow dusk ; to be- 
come dark. 

I h.ave known the male to sing almost uninter- 
ruptedly during the evening.s of early .sutnmer, till 
twilight duskrised into dark. y. A. Lowell. 

Dusken (duskn) n. t. To make dusk, or some- 
what dark. 

The said epigram was not utterly defaced, but 
only daskened or so rased, that it might be read, 
though that with some difliculty. Nicolls. 

Buskily (dusk'i-li), adv. With partial dark- 
ness; with a tendency to blackness or dark- 
ne.ss. 

Duskiness (tlnsk'i-nes), n. Incipient or par- 
tial darkness; a slight or moderate degree 
of darkness or blackness. ‘ 

DusMshi (diisk'ish), a. Moderately dusky; 
partially oliscure; slightly dark or black; as, 
duMsh smoke. ‘ Buskish tincture, ’ Wotton. 
Duskisllly (dusk'ish-li), <idv. Cloudily; 
darkly. 

Duskisimess (dusk'ish-nes), n. Duskiness; 
approach to darkness. 

Dusky (duskfl), a. l. Partially dark or ob- 
scure; not luminous; as, a dusky valley. 
‘A dusky torch.' Shak. 

He (D.'into) is the very man who has heard the tor- 
mented spirits crying out for the second de;ith, who 
has read the dusky cliaracters on the portal within 
which there is no hope. Macaulay. 

2. Teruliug to blackness in colour; pm-tially 
black; dark-eoloured; not bright; a.s, a dusky 
brown. 

1 shall take .some savage woman, she shall rear my 
dusky race. Tennyson. 

3. Gloomy; sad. ‘ This dusky scene of hor- 
ror.’ Bentley. -~4t. Intellectually clouded; 
dull, ‘i>w..s7ry si-irite.' Pope. 

Dust (dust), n. [A. Sax. dust, dust; same word 
as Icel. andL.D. dust. Allied to G. dmist, 
vapour; Gael, dus, dust,] 1. Fine dry particles 
of earth or other matter, so attenuated that 
they may be raised and wafted by the wind; 
that which is crumbled to niinnte portions; 
powder; as, clouds of dxist and seas of blood. 

The ostrich, which leaveth her eggs in the earth, 
and wanneth them in dust. Job x.xxi.>:. 13, 14. 
Hence— 2, Fig. the commotion and confu- 
sion accompanying a struggle, and the conse- 
quent obscuration of the true state of mat- 
ters caused by them. 

Great contest follows, and much learned dust, 
Cowper, 

3. Earth; unorganized earthy matter. 

Dust thou art, and unto ditst .shalt thou return, 

Gen. iii. 19. 

4. The grave. 

For now shall I sleep in the dust. Job vii, sr, 

6. A low condition. 

God raiseth the poor out of the dust, 1 Sam. ii. 8. 
0. In hot. the pollen of the anther,— 
7- Money. [Colloq.] 

Come, fifty pounds here, down with your dust. 

O'Keefe. 

^JDust and ashes. See under Ashes.— T o 
kick up a dust, to make a row ; to cause 
a disturbance. [Colloq. ] —To throw dust in 
one’s eyes, to mislead; to dupe. 

The allusion is to a Mahometan practice of cast- 
ing dust into the air for the sake of ‘confounding’ 
the enemies of the faith. This was done by Maho- 
inet on two or three occasions, as in the battle of 
Honein ; and the Koran refens to it when it says, 
‘Neither didst thou, O Mahomet, cast dust into their 
eyes; but it was God who confounded them.’ 

Bmcer. 

Dust (dust), uX 1. To free from dust ; to 
brush, wipe, or sweep away dust ; as, to 
dust a table or floor. —2, To beat. 

Observe, my English gentleman, that biowes have 
a wonderful prerogative in the feminine sex ; , . . 
if she be good, to dust her often hath in it a singu- 
lar . . .virtue. Old play. 

3. To sprinkle with dust,— 4 To rub, smooth, 
or polish with dust or sand.-r-To dust one’s 
to give one a drubbing. 

Bust-brand (dustTFrand), n. Smut (Which 
see). ^ 

Bust-brush, ('dustTirush), n. A brush for 
removing diisii, as from articles of furniture. 
Dust-cart (dust'kflr t), n. A cart for convey- 
ing dust and refuse from the streets. 

Duster (dustier), n. 1. One who or that 
which clears from dust,.— 2. A sieve,— 3. A 
light overcoat worn to protect the clothing 
from dust. 

Dustiness (dnst'i-nes), ?i. The state of being 
dusty. 

Bust-man (dnst'man), ?i. One whose em- 
ployment is to remove dirt and fllth. 
Bustoorie (dus-tb'ri), n. [Hind, dasturi, 


pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


I from dasiur, custom.} Perqni,sites paid to 
servants by one who sells to their master; 
the commission surreptitiously pocketed by 
servants employed in making payments. 
[Anglo-Indian.] 

Dust-pan (dust/pan), n. A utensil to convey 
dust brushed from the floor, furniture, 
Dust-pointt (dust'point), n. An old rural 
game, probably the same as Push-pin. 

We to nine holes fall 

At dust-point or at quoits. Drayton. 

Dusty (dust'i), a. 1. Filled, covered, or 
sprinkled with dust; clouded with dust.-— 
2. Like dust ; of the colour of dust ; as, a 
dusty white; a d'usty red. 

Busty-foot (dustT-fut), n. Same as ITE- 
POUBIIE (which see). 

Dutch (duch), n. [G. deutseJi, German; 

O.H.G. diiitisG, ivomdiot, A. Sax. it/icod,Goth. 
tkiud, people. 

Within the last two hundred years we have got into 
a strange way of using the word Dutch to mean only 
one particular class of Dutchmen, namely, our own 
Low Dutch kinsmen in Holland and the other pro- 
vinces which now make up the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. But we formerly used the word in a much wider 
sense, and men use it so still in many parts of the 
United States. English travellers in America have 
sometimes been puzzled at hearing men whom they 
would have called Germans spoken of as Dtttclmicn. 
You will do well to bear this in mind; when you find 
the word Dutch in aiw English writer of tlie sixteenth 
century, or of the first half of the seventeenth, it is 
pretty certain to mean, not Hollanders in particular, 
but Hollanders, Saxons, Swabians, Bavarians, and so 
forth, altogether. And I need hardly tell you that the 
Germans call themselves and their tongue Deutsch to 
this day; only, a little confusion now and then arises 
from their using the word Deutsch, sometimes to ex- 
press the Teutonic race in general, and sometimes to 
express their own particular nation and language. 
Teuton and Dutch are, in truth, only two forms of the 
same name. The word comes front tkeod, people or 
nation; each nation, of course, thinking itself the 
people or nation above all others. And the opposite 
to Dutch is IFelsh.— that is, siranpe, from iveaih. a 
stranger. In our forefathers’ way of speaking, what- 
ever they could understand was Dutch, the tongue of 
the people, whatever they could not understand they 
called Welsh, the tongue of the strangers. ‘All 
lands, Dutch and Welsh,' is a connnmi plirase to 
express the whole wmrid. This is the reason why, 
when our forefathers came into Britaiti, tliey called 
the people whom they found on the land the Welsh. 
For the same reason, the Teutons on the Continent 
have always called the Latin-speaking nations with 
whom they have had to do— Italian, Provemjal, and 
Etench—lFelsk. People who know only the modern 
use of the words might be puzzled if they turned to 
some of the old Swiss chronicles, and found the war 
between the Swiss and Duke Charles of Burgundy 
always spoken of as a war between the Dutch and the 
Welsh, Any one who knows German will be at once 
ready with instances of this use of the word, sonie- 
tinms meaning strange, qx foreign in the general 
sense, sometimes meaning particularly French or 
Italian. The last case w’hich I know of the word being 
used in England in the wide sense is in Sir Thomas 
.Smith’s book on the Government of Engdand, Avritten 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, Avhere he speaks of 
‘ such as be walsh and foreign,' not meaning Britons 
in particular, but any people whose tongue cannot be 
understood. E, A\ Freeman.] 

1. Originally, the Germanic race; the German 
peoples generally : now only applied to tlie 
people of Holland. 

Germany is slandered to have sent none to this 
war (the Crusades) at this first voyage; and that other 
pilgrims, passing through tiiat country, were mocked 
by the Dutch, and called fools for their pains. 

Fuller. 

2. The language spoken in Holland, 

Dutch, (duch), a. Pertaining to the Teutonic 

race; speeiflcally, at the present day, per-; 
taining to Holland or to it« inhabitants.— 
Butch auction, an auction at which the auc- 
tioneer starts with a high price, and comes 
down till he meets with a bidder ; a mock 
auction. -jDztic/i courage, false or artificial 
courage; boldness inspired by intoxicating 
spirits,— [In the above senses the epithet 
Biitch is equal to false, unreal. This sense 
is probably due to the animosity consequent 
on the long and severe contest for the 
supremacy of the seas between England 
and Holland in the seventeenth century.] 
Dutch (duch), vX To clarify and harden 
byinimersing in heated sand, as goose-quills. 
Butch Clover (ducid klo-vOr), n. Trifolium 
repens, commonly called white clover, a 
valuable pasture plant. It has a creeping 
stem; the leaflets are broad, obovate, with 
a horse-shoe mark in the centre; the white 
or pinkish flowers are in a globular head. 
Butch Concert (duch' koii-sert), n. A con- 
cert in whicli a company join, each singing 
his own song at the- same time as his neigh- 
bour; also an amusement in w’hich each 
member of the company sings in tiii’n a verse 
of a song, some well-known chorus being 
Used as the burden after each verse. 
Dutchess t (duch'es), n. A duchess. 

Butch Gold (duch' gold), n. An alloy of 
eleven parts of copper and two of zinc. 
Called also P^uc/i&cc/c and Tombac, 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; f, Sc. iey. 
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Dutcli Leaf (tludi' lef), n. False pjohl-leaf, 
Dutcllinan (duch'mMii), 71 . A native or an 
iiilial>itanfc of Holland. 

Dutch Metal (duch' met-al), ?i. Same as 
imte/i Gold. 

Butch Mineral (duch' niin-6r-al), n. Cop- 
per beaten out into very thin leaves. 

Dutch Myrtle (duch' m6r-tl), 71 . Sweet 
gale {Myrica Gala), a fragrant shrub, nat. 
order Myricaceie, found in bogs and moors. 
It is used in the country for making a tea 
infusion, and is popularly consi<iered to be 
an insecticide. 

Dutch Oven (duch' uv-n), 71 . A tin hang- 
ing screen for cooking before a kitchen 
rjmge or ordinary fire-grate. 

Butch Pinh (duch' pingk), n. Chalk or 
whiting dyed yellow with a decoction of 
birch-leaves, French berries, and alum. 
Dutch Rush (duch' rush), n. BquiseiAvm 
hyemale, a simple-stemmed horse-tail with 
a' firm texture and so large an amount of 
silex in the cuticle that it is employed as a 
fine sand-paper for polishing delicate wood- 
w'ork. The i>lant is found in marshes and 
woods in Britain, but for economical use it 
is imported from Holland, whence its popu- 
lai’uame. 

Dutch School (duch' skol), 71 . The name 
, applie<l to a peculiar style of painting which 
has attained its highest development in 
Holland, characterized by tlie selection of 
subjects of a low or commonplace character, 
as boors drinking, butchers’ shops, the 
materials of the larder, &g., hut raised to 
the highest popularity by admirable imita- 
tion and general perfection of execution. 
Brower, Ostade, Jan Steen, <fec. , are among 
the best known masters of this peculiar 
school. 

Dutchyt (ducli'i), 71 , A duchy. 

Duteous (du'te-us), a. [From 1. Per- 

forming that wliioh is due, or that which 
law, justice, or propriety requires; obedient; 
respectful to those who have natural or 
legal authority to require service or duty; 
as, a duteous child or subject. ‘ A d7iteous 
daughter and a sister kind.' Dryden.— 

2. Obedient; obsequious: in a good or bad 

. sense. . ' . ■ ■ 

to the vices of thy mistress. Shak. 

3. Enjoined by duty or by the relation of 
one to another. ‘I>iiteo7is ties.' Shak. 1 
[Rare.] 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 

With mine own breath release all ciuieotts oaths. 

Sha^b. 

Duteously (du'te-us-li), adv. In a duteous 
manner, 

Buteousness (du'te-us-nes), 71 . Quality of 
b eing obedient or respectful. 

Dutiable (du'ti-a-bl), a. [See Duty.] Sub- 
ject to the imposition of duty or customs; 
as, dutiable goods. 

Dutied (dii'tid), a. Subjected to duties or 
customs. [American.] 

Dutiful (du'ti-fql), a. 1. Performing the 
duties or obligations required by law, jus- 
tice, or propriety: obedient; submissive to 
natural or legal superiors; respectful; as, a 
dutiful son or daughter; a dutiful ward or 
servant; a dutiful subject. — 2. Expressive 
of respect or a sense of duty; respectful; 
reverential; required by duty; as, dutiful 
attention, * Dutiful reverence.’ Sir F. 
Sidney. 

Dutifully (du'ti-fiU-li), adv. In a dutiful 
manner; with regard to duty; obediently; 
sulunissively; reverently; respectfully. 
Dutifulness (du'ti-fpl-nes), 71 . 1 . Obedience; 
submission to just authority; habitual per- 
formance of duty. 

Piety or dui^ulness to parents was a most popu- 
lar virtue among the Romans. Dryaett. 

2. Reverence; respect. 

Duty (du'ti), 71 . [Fromte, Fr. d^i.] 1. What- 
ever ought to be done; that which a person 
is bound by any natural, moral, or legal 
obligation to do or perform; the binding 
or obliging force of that which is morally 
right; obligation to do something. 

are ours; events are God's, Cecii. 
Forgetting his ditiy toward God, his sovereign 
lord, and his country. Hallam. 

2i Obedience; submission. 

Every subject’s duty is the king’s ; but every sub- 
ject’s soul is his own, Shak. 

3. Act of reverence or respect. 

They both did duty to their lady. Spenser. 

4. Any service, business, or office; particu- 
larly, military or similar service; as, the 
regiment did dwf.i!/ in Flanders. ‘To employ 
him on the hardest and most imperative 


duty.’’ IIallam.—5. Tax, toll, impost, or 
customs; excise; any sum of money rctpiired 
by government to be paid on the imjjorta- 
tion, exportation, or eonsiimption of goods. 
6. In jnech. the amount of weight wiikih is 
lifted by a steam-engine, as measured by 
the consumption of a certain quantity of 
fuel.— Duty of engmc, a term used in Coni- 
wall to denote the number of millions of 
pounds of water raised 1 foot liigh Ijy the 
consumption of 1 bushel or 94 lbs. of coal, 
without reference to time. 

Duty-free (du'ti-fre), a. Free from tax or 
duty. 

Duumvir (du-um'ver), n. [1. duo, two, and 
vir, man.] One of two Roman ofiicers or 
magistrates united in the same public func- 
tions. 

Duumviral (du-um'ver-al), a. Pertaining 
to the duumviri or duumvirate of Rome. 

Duumvirate (du-um'ver-at), a. The union 
of t^vo men in the same olfice; or the office, 
dignity, or government of two men thiuj 
associated, as in ancient Rome. 

Duumviri (du-um've-ri), [L.] Plural of 
dAiimivir (which see). 

Dux (duks), 71. [L.j A leader; a chief; spe- 
cifically, the head or chief pupil of a class 
or division in a public school. 

Duyong (du-yongO, n. Same as Dugong. 

D-valve (de'valv), 71. A valve for oxtening 
and closing the induction and eduction pas- 
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D -valve. 

sages of a steam-engine cylinder, so called i 
from its plan resembling the letter D. The i 
usual form of the D-valve is shown in fig. 1, 
where it is seen detaclied, and at a, a, fig, 2, j 
which represents a section of a steam cylin- 
der and nozzles. 

Dwale (dwal), n. [A. Sax. dwala, dwola, 
error, from dwelimi, to err, to be torpid or 
dull.] 1. In her. a sable or black colour. — 

2. The deadly nightshade {Atropa Bella- 
dQ7i7ia), which possesses stupefying or poi- 
sonous properties.— 3. t A potion semng to 
stupefy. 

Dwam, Dwaum (dwlim), 71 . A qualm; a 
swoon; a sudden fit of sickness. [Scotch.] 

When a child is seized with some iiidescribable fit 
of illness, it is common to say, ' It's just some d-waum' 
yamieson, 

Dwang (dwang), 71 . The Scotch tern for a 
strut inserted between the timbers of a 
floor to stiffen them. 

Dwarf (dwarf), 71. [A. Sax. dwci'g, dweorg, 
D. dioei^g, ^\v. dwerg, d7ve7f, L.G. dwarf, a 
dwarf.] 1. A general name for an animal 
or idant which is much below the ordiiiaiy 
size of the species or kind. Wlien used 
alone it usually refers to the human species, 
but sometimes to other animals. When it 
is applied to plants, it is more generally 
used in composition ; as, a dAoaif tree ; dwarf- 
elder, d:u)a?y-palm. Among gardeners, dtvarf 
is a term employed to distinguish fruit-trees 
whose branches proceed from close to the 
ground, from riders, or standards, wliose 
original stocks are several feet in height. 

The term dwarf is a vague one, as we cannot say 
how small a person must be to be so called. 

Pop.Ency. 

2. In earhj romanees, an attendant on a lady 
or knight. Spaiiser. 

Dwarf (dwgrf), v.t. 1. To hinder from t 
growing to the natural size; to lessen; to 
make or keep small; to prevent the due 
development of. 

Thus it was, that the national cliaracter of the 
Scotch, was in the seventeenth century dimrfed rmA 
mutilated. Buckie. 


% To cause to apjiear less than reality; to 
cau.se to look small Ity i;omi)ari.son ; as, the 
moihster dimrfed the houses around it. 

The larger love 

That dsmarfs the petty love of one to one, 

Tennyson. 

Dwarf (dwjirf), v.i. To become less; "to be- 
come dAvariisli or stunted. * As it grew, it 
dwarfed/ Buckle. 

Dwarfish (dwarfish), a. like a dwarf; be- 
low the common stature or size; very small; 
low; petty: despicable; as, a dwarfish 
animal; a dtoatjish shrub, ‘Tins dwaifish 
war, these pigmy arms.’ Shak. 
Dwarfishly (dw(irf'ish-li), ado. Like a 
dwarf. 

Dwarfishness (dwarf'ish-nes), n. Smallness 
of stature; littleness of size. 

Dwarfliiig (dwarfling), n. A diminutive 
dwjirf; a pigmy. Chapman. 

Dwarf-wall (dwarfwtil), n. A wall of le.ss 
Iieight tlian a story of a building. The 
term is generally applied to those which 
support the sleeper joists under the hovest 
floor of a Iniilding. 

Dwault(dwiil),a.i. [A. Sax, dtoeMa7i,dwolian, 
to wander, to rave. See Dwell.] To be 
delirious. 

Dwell (dwel), v.i. pret. dwelled, usually 
contracted into dwelt; ppr. dwellioig. [The 
A. Sax. dweUa7i, to err, to deceive, seems 
the immediate origin, but in sense diiudi 
is more closely connected witli Icel. dvdid, 
to hinder, and, in a neuter sense, to delay; 
Dan. dvcele, to stay, k)iter, delay, dwell. 
Comp, I) WALE and Dull.] 1 . To abide as 
a permanent resident, or to inhabit for a 
time; to live in a place; to have a habitation 
for some time or permanently. 

God shall enlarge japheth, and he shall ditiell in 
the tents of Shem, Gen, ix, 27. 

2. To be in any state or condition; to con- 
tinue. 

To drvell in doubtful joy. Shak. 

—To dwell 071 or upon, {a) to keep the atten- 
tion fixed on; to hang upon with fondness; 

I to regal’d with attention or interest, 

i They stand at a distance d'welUng on his looks aiu.! 

! language, fixed in amazement. Buckininsier, 

I (^>) To continue on; to occupy a long time 
I with; to he tedious over; as, to dwell on a 
! subject in speaking, debate, or writing; 
to dwell 011 a note in music. 

I must not dweil on that defeat of fame. Tennyson. 
Syn. To inhabit, live, reside, sojourn, con- 
tinue, stay, rest, remain. 

Dwell t (dwel), v.t l. To inhabit, ‘We who 
fZujcZi this wild.' Milton.— 2. To ijiace as an 
inhabitant; to plant 

The promise of the Father, who shall dicell 
Hi.s Spirit within them. Miitan, 

Dweller (dwel'er), n. An mhabitant; a re- 
sident of some continuance in a place. 
Dwelling (dwel 'ing), n. 1. Habitation ; 
place of residence; abode. 

Hazor shall be a for dragons, Jer. xHx.33. 

2. Continuance; residence; state of life, 

Thy dtoelltng shall be with the beasts of the field. : 

Dan. iv. 32, 

3. t Delay. Chaucer. 

Dwelling-house (dwel'ing-hous), n. A house 
intended to be occupied as a residence, in 
contradistinction to a place of business, 
office, or other building. 

Dwelling-place (dwel'ing-plas), n. The 
jdace of residence. 

Dwelt (dwelt), pp. of dioell. 

Dwindle (clwin'dl), v. i. pret, & pp. divmdled; 
ppr. dwindling. [Freq, from dwitie (which 
see).] 1. To diminish; to become less; to 
shrink; to waste or consume away; as, the 
body dwindles by pining or consumption; an 
estate dwindles by waste, by want of indus- 
try or economy; an object dwmdles in she 
as it recedes from view; an army diomdXcs 
by death or desertion. 

Proper names, when familiarized in 'ETo^\\sh,d 7 oindie 
to monosyllables, Addison. 

2. To degenerate; to sink; to fall away. 
Religious societies may dwindle into factious clubs. 

Swift. 

Dwindle (dwin'dl), v. t 1. To make less; to 
bring low.— 2, To break; to disperse. 

Under Greenvil, there were only five hundred foot, 
and three hundred horse, left; the' rest were dwnndied 
away. Clarendon. 

Dwindle (dwin'dl), n. The process of dv\ in- 
dling; gradual declination to insignificance; 
degeneracy; decline. ‘ The cZu’md/e of pos- 
terity.’ Johison. 

Dwindled (dwin' did), a. Shrunk; diminished 
in size, ‘Filling out the leanness of their 
dwindled logs.' Jcr. Taylor. 


ch, c/iain; dh, Sc. loe/i; g, f/o; j, job; £i., Fr. ton; ng, sin^ 7 ; th, ^/len; th, f/mi; w, idg; wli, u’/tig; zh, a,mre,— See Key. 
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Owiue ('Uviu), vJ. [A. Sax. to pine, 

to wiiste away. Cog. B-divijnen, L. G. dwinmi, 
.j i.c ...i.itfu Dan iviinp.. 


to pine, to whine.] To pine away., to rte- 
oline, otipeciully hv' sickness; to fade: applied 
to nature; to deidino in whatever respect. 
[Gld and pnn'ineial English and Scotch.] 

Still .lb he bickenefJ, bseiued the doves, too, dwin- 
Mrs. A. S. Menteath. 

Dyad (dTatl), 1 \. I'Gr. ilm^, dyado§, tlie mim- 
Ijcr two, ] I. Tivo units treated as one ; a 
pair; a couple. 

A point nivsweni to a monad, and a line to a dyad, 
and a s.niiynicie.s Co a triad, Cuciivorih. 

2. In chem. an elementary substance, each 
atom of which, in coinbiniiig with other 
bodies, is efiuivaleiit to two atoms of hydro- 
gen. 

Dyadic (di-ad'ik), ft. Pertaining or relating 
to tile numlior two, or to a dyad; consisting 
of two parts or cdeinents. — Di/adia arith- 
metic, a system of arithmetic, in which only 
two significant figures, 1 and 0, are used, so 
that 2 is represented by 10; 3, by 11; 4, 

100; 9, by lOOl. 

Byaiis (dyons), 7i. In Hind. 7mjth. one of the 
elemental divinities of the Yedas, the god of 
tl le ]>right sky, Ills name being connected -with 
that of the Greek Zeus through the root dyu, 
to sliine, and the Catin ,Tupiter, AV'hieh is 
merely JJyaus pitar or Zem pater, fatlier 
Dy<*ius or Zens. He ^vas especially the rain- 
god, or rather primarily the sky from wdiich 
rain falls. He finally gave jdace to his son 
Indra. See Deity. 

Dy6(di), r.L pret. <fepp, dyed;ppr. dyeing. [A. , 
Sax. dedtjan, dedgian, h*oni dedg, dye, colour. | 
The primary meaning of the root seems 
to be to soak, to steep, to wet. Probably 
akin to L. tingo; Gr. tenggu, to wet, moisten; 
dmo, to water, wet, soak, and also, to dye, to 
colour.] To stain; to colour; to give a new 
and permanent colour to: applied particu- 
larly to cloth or the materials of cloth, as 
woo"l, cotton, silk, and linen; also to hair, 
sldiis, &c. The great diversity of tint which 
is obtained in dyeing is the result of the 
combination of two or more simple colour- 
ing substances with one another, or with 
certain chemical reagents.— 
ilrinking deep; chinking till the face becomes 
scarlet. 

They call drinking: deep, S/iaA, 

I cannot rest 

Until the white ro.se, that I wear, be dyed 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 

S/iai. 

Dye (di), u. A colouring liquor; colour; 
stain; tinge. 

: Dyet (dl), v.i. To die. Spenser. 

Dyet (di), 71. liOt; chance; hazard. ‘Such 
is the dye of war, ’ Spenser, 

Dye-house (diiious), A building in 
which dyeing is canied on. 

Dyer (di'er), n. One whose occupation is to 
dye cloth and the like. 

Dyer’s-moss (di'erz-mos), n. A lichen, 
Rnceella iinctoria. Called also Orchil or 
Archil. See Archil. 

Dyer^s-weed (tli'erz-wed), n. Reseda Lute- 
ola, amative plant of the same genus as the 
sweet-scented mignonette, otherwise called 
Yelloio-iveedAVeklyOr Woad, nat. oi*derTtese- 
daeete. This plant grow's in waste ground; 
it affords a beautiful yellow dye, and is cul- 
tivated for that purpose. p'een- 

weed is Genista tinctoda. 

Dyester (dPster), 71. A dyer. [Scotch.] 
Dye-stuff (di'stuf), n. Materials used in 
." dyeing. ■ 

Dye-wood (di'wud), A general name for 
any wood from which dye is extracted. 
Dye-work (di'werk), n. An establishment 
in which dyeing is carried on. 

Dyhn (din), v.t. In mini^ig, to dig away a 
portion of a rock that a blast may be more 
eflicient; otherwise called to7mf/fc. 

Dying (dfing), a. 1. Alortal; destined to 
death; perishable ; as dyinghodies.—^. Given, 
uttered, or manifested just before death; as, 
dying words; a dying request; dying love. 

I do prophesy the election lights 
On Foftinbras, he has my dyiny voicQ, Shai. 

3. Supporting a dying person ; as, a dyiJig 
bed.— 4. Pertaining to or associated with 
death; as, a dying hour.— 5. Drawing to a 
close; fading away; as, the dying year. 

That strain again ! it had a dyin^' fall. Sha&. 
—Dying declaration, in law^ a declaration 
made by a person on his death-bed. Such 
declarations are arlmitted as evidence where 
it can be proved that the deceased had given 
up all hope of recovery. 


Dying (didng), n. The act of expiring; loss 
of life; death. 

Ahvay.s huariiig about in the body the dyiuyot the 
Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our body. 2 Cor. iv. 10. 

Dyingly (di'ing-li), adv. In an expiring 
manner, 

Dyingness (di'ing-nes), n. The state of 
(lying; hence, a state simulating the approach 
of death, real or affected; affected languor 
or faintness; laiiguishment. 

Tenderness becomes me Ijest, n sort of dyiny/tess; 
you see that jjicture, Foible,— a. swiinmingne-ss in the 
eyes. Congreve. 

Dyke, n. and v, Same as Dike. 
Dyiiactiuometer (di-nak'tin-ora"et-6r), n, 
[Gr. dynaftiis, strength, aktis, aktinas, a ray, 
and metroyi, measure.] An imstrument for 
measuring the intensity of actinic power, or 
for comparing the quickness of lenses. 
Dynam (di'nam), n. A term proposed to ex- 
press a unit of work equal to a weight of 
1 lb. raised through 1 foot in a second ; a 
foot-poimd. The term was first introduced 
by Erencb writers, who called the effect of a 
cubic metre of water raised through 1 metre 
a dynamie or dynmne. If the quantity of 
work commonly called a horse-power be 
estimated at 33,000 lbs. raised through 1 foot 
in a minute, that unit Avill be equivalent to 
550 dynmns. 

Dyuauieter (cii-nanTet-6r), n. [Gr. dynanvis, 
strength, and metreo, to measure.] An in- 
strument for determining tlie magnifying 
pow'er of telescopes. It consists of a small 
tube ivith a tiunsparent plate, exactly 
divided, which is fixed to the tube of a tele- 
scope, in order to measure exactly tlie dia- 
meter of the distinct image of the eye-glass. 
Dyiiametric,Dynametrical(di-na-metTik, 
m-na-metTik-al), a. Pertaining to a dyna- 
meter. 

Dynamic, Dynamical (di-nam'ik, di-nanT- 
ik-al), a. [Gr. dy^iamis, power.] 1. Per- 
taining to strength, power, or force; relat- 
ing to dynamics. 

Science, as well as history, has its past to show— 
a past, indeed, much larger, but its immensity is 
dynajftic not divine. y. Mariineau. 

% Eclating to the effects of the forces or 
moving agencies in nature; as, dynamical 
geology, — Dynamical electricity, current 
electricity. See Galvanism. — D?y?ia7mc 
theory, a theory by which Kant endeavoured 
to explain the nature of matter or the mode 
, of its formation. According to this theory, 
all matter was originated by two antagon- 
istic and mutually counteracting principles 
called attraction and j’epiefefoa, all the pre- 
dicates of which are referred to motion. 
Dynamically (di-nam'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
dynamical manner. 

Dynamics (di-nanTiks), n. [Gr. dynamis, 
force or ijower.] 1. The science which in- 
vestigates the action of force. Force, when 
it acts on matter, is recognized as acting in 
two ways; first, so as to coinpel rest, or to 
pi'event change of motion; and, secondly, 
so as to cause or to change motion. Hence 
the science of dynamics is divided into two 
branches, to which the names statics and 
Icin&tics are resjieetively given. In popular 
usage, however, it has been customary to 
give to the science of force the narae^n-c- 
chanics, in w'hich case the branch which 
treats of force applied so as to compel rest 
or prevent change of motion is called statics, 
while that which considers force applied so 
as to cause or change motion is called 
dynamics. ~~2. The moving moral, as well as 
phyrical, forces of any kind, or the laws 
which relate to them. 

The empirical l.iws of society are of two kinds ; 
some are uniformities of coexistence, some of succes- 
sion, According as the science is occupied in ascer- 
taining and verifying the former sort of uniformities 
or the latter, M. Comte gives it the title of Social 
Statics or of Social Dynamics. y. S. Mifl, 

3. In 7mmG, that department of musical 
science which relates to or treats of the 
force of musical sounds. Ooodrich.-Geolo- 
gical dynamicsAlmt branch of geology which 
treats of the nature and mode of operation 
of all kinds of physical agents that have at 
any time, and in any manner, affected the 
surface and interior of the earth. 

Dynamism (dPnani-izm), n. The: doctrine 
of Xeibnitz, that ail substance involves 
force. 

Dynamite (dpnam-it), n. [Gr. dynamis, 
strength. ] An explosive substance consist- 
ing of a siliceous earth from Oberlohe in 
Hanover impregnated with nitro-glycerine. 
The object of the mixture is to diminish the 
susceptibility of nitro-glycerine to slight 
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shock, and so to facilitate its carriage 
without destroying its e.xplosive force. The 
disruptive force of dynamite is estimated at 
about eight times tliat of gunpowder. Char- 
coal, sand, and saw-dust m.ay be employed 
as substitutes for the siliceous earth. 
Dynamo (dfna-ino), n. A dynamo-electric 
machine. See Electrio in Sufp. 
Dynamometer (di-na-mom'et-er), n, [See 
Dynameter,] An instrument for measur- 
ing force or power, especially that of men, 
animals, machines, <fcc. When the puli 
upon a draught implement, as a plough, is 
the point to be determined, the dynamo- 
meter is made a link in the draught chain, 
and then subjected to the tension which it is 
desired to ascertain. In such cases the in- 
strument used is simply a spring: and by 
the amount of extension or collapse which 
it suffers the intensity of the strain which it 
has undergone is indicated. One of the 
most common dynamometers of this kind is 
formed of an elliptical spring, which in pro- 
portion to the longitudinal extension suf- 
fered when in use exjieriences a lateral 
collapse the measure of which indicates the 
amount of strain to which it has been sub- 
jected. Ill Clyburn’s dynamometer the 
strain is indicated by the compression of a 
spiral spring inclosed in a cylindiical case, 
the extent of the strain being shown by an 
inde.x moving along a scale on the outside 
of the instrument. 

Dynamometric, Dynamometrical (di'na- 
mo-met'Tik, di‘na-mo-met'Mk-al), a. Of or 
Iiertaining to a dynamometer, or to the 
measure of force. 

Dynast (di'nast), 71. [See Dynasty,] l. A 
ruler; a governor; a prince. ‘ The ancient 
family of Des Ewes, dy7iasts or lords of . , . 
KesselL* A. Wood. — 2. A dynasty; a gov- 
ernment. 

Dynastat (di-nas'ta), n. [L,, from Gr. .dp- 
7iastes, a lord.] A tyrant. ‘Dynastas or 
proud monarch.s.' Milton. 

Dynastic (di-nast'ik), a. [Gr. dynasUkos, 
from dynastes. See Dynasty. J Eelating to 
a dynasty or line of kings. 

Dynastidse (di-nas‘ti-de), n.pl. [Gr. dynasUs, 
a master, and cidos, resemblance. ] A family 
of lamellicorn beetles, comprising several 
wliichareremarkable for their size, strength, 
and formidable appeaiunce. They chiefly 
inhabit the tropical regions, excavating 
burrows in the earth. The elephant-beetle, 
hercules-beetle, and atlas-beetle are species. 
Dynastidan (di-nas'ti-dan), n. One of the 
Dynastidao (which see). 

Dynasty (din'as-ti), 71. [Gr, dp/azsteia, power, 
sovereignty, from dynastes, a lord or chief, 
from dynamai, to be able or strong, to pre- 
vail] 1. Government; sovereignty. —2. A 
race or succession of rulers of the same line 
or family, who govern a particular country; 
the period during which they rule ; as, the 
successive dp7ia6‘tlc6‘ of Egypt or Persia. 
Raleigh; Macaulay. 

At some time or other to be sure all the beginners 
of dynastUs were chosen by those who calle'd them 
to govern, Burke. 

Dyne (din), 72 .. [Gr. dynamis, power.] In 
physics, a unit of force, being that force 
which, acting on a gramme for one second, 
generates a velocity of a centimetre per 
second. 

Dys- (dis). An inseparable Greek prefix 
signifying ill or evil, bad, hard, difficult. 
DyssBSthesia (dis-es-the‘si-a), n. [Gr. dps, 
With ditticulty, ufsthm's, xjerception, from 
aisthanomai, to perceive.] In pathol. im- 
paired feeling; insensibility, 

Dyscliroa (dis'kro-a), n. [Gr, dys, and chroa, 
colour.] A discoloured state of the skin, 
Dysclasite (dis'kla-slt), 71. [Gr. dys, with 
difficulty, and/i:Za5, to break,] Inmwic7-al 
a mineral, usually fibrous, of a white or yel- 
lowish colour and somewhat pearly lustre, 
consisting chiefly of silicate of lime. 
Dyscrasia, Dyscrasy (dis-kra'si-a, dis'kra- 
81 ), 71. [Gr, dyskrasia—dys, evil, and krasis, 
habit.] In wed. a bad habit of body. 
Dysenteric, Dysenterical (dis-en-teTik, 
dis-en-te'rik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to dysen- 
tery ; accompanied with dysentery; proceed- 
ing from dysentery.— 2. Afflicted with dysen- 
tery; as, u dysenteric patient. 

Dyseaterious (dis-en-te'ri-us), a. Afflicted 
with dysentery; dysenteric. [Eare. ] 

All will be but as delicate meats dressed far a 
dysenterious person, that can relish nothing. 

Gata.ke )\ . ■■ ■ 

Dysentery (dis'en-te-ri), 71. [L. dTjsenicria; 
Gr. dysente 7 'ia — dys, \md, and entera, in- 
testines. ] Inflammation of the mucous mem- 
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"brane of the hirge intestine, accompanied 
generally with fever, evacuations of blood 
and mucus or other morbid matter, griping 
of the bowels, and tenesmus. 

Dyslogistic ( dis-ld-jistdk), a. [Formed on 
the model ot eidogutic, from Gr. eulogia, 
well-speaking, the prefix dys signifying ill, 
and the word having therefore the opposite 
signification of eulogistic.} Conveying cen- 
sure, disapproval, or opprobrium ; censori- 
ous; opprobrious. 

Apph^ing to each otlier what Bentliani would have 
called the dyshiristic names of the day, Anarchist, 
Destructive, and the like. Finlay. 

Dyslogistically (dis-16-jist'ik-al-li),acey. In 
a dyslogistic manner; so as to convey cen- 
sure or disapproval. 

Accordingly he {Kant) is set down as a ‘ TransCen- 
rtentalist,' and all the loose connotation of that term, 
as it is now dysloj^isHcally employed among us, is 
thought to be applicable to him. 

T, H. Green {\n Academy). 

Dysnomy (dishio-mi), n. [Gr. ill, and 
nomas, rule.] Bad legislation; the enactment 
of bad laws. 

Dysodile (dis'6-di_l), n. [Gr. dysodes, fetid— 
(iys, bad, and ozo, to smell.] A species of 
coal, ot a greenish or yellowish gray colour, 
in masses composed of thin layers, which, 
when burning, emits a very fetid odour. 
Dysopsy (dis-op'si), n. [Gr, dys, ill, and ops, 
the eye, from op, root of obs. optomai, to 
see,] Dimness of sight. 

Dysorexia, Dysorexy (dis-o-rek'si-a, dis'o- 
rek-si), n. [Gr. dys, bad, and orexis, appe- 
tite.] A bad or depraved appetite; a want 
of appetite. 

Dyspepsia, Dyspepsy (dis-pep'si-a, dis- 
pep'si), n. [Gr. dyspepsia — dys, had, and 
pepto, to concoct, to digest,] Bad digestion; 
indigestion, or difficulty of digestion; a state 
of the stomach in which its’ functions ai’e 
disturbed, without the presence of other 
diseases, or when, if tliey are present, they 
are but of minor importance. The chief 
symptoms of dyspepsia are loss of appetite, 
nausea, pain in the epigastrium, heartburn, 


B, the second vowel and the fifth letter of 
the English alphabet. It occurs more fre- 
quently in English words than any other 
letter of the alphabet, this frequency being 
partly owing to the fact that e has taken 
the place of the older (Anglo-Saxon) vowel 
endings a, o, and u. Its long or natural 
sound in English coincides with the sound 
of i in the Italian and J'rench languages, as 
in he?'e, mere, me. It has also another prin- 
cipal sound, a short one, heard in met, men. 
It has besides a sound like a in name, as in 
there, where, &c., and the obscure sound 
which is heard in her. As a final letter it 
is generally silent; but it serves to lengthen 
the sound of the preceding vowel, or at least 
to indicate that the preceding vowel is to 
have its long sound, as in inane, cane, plume, 
which, without the final e, would be pro- 
nounced ma7i, can, plum. After c and g the 
final e serves to indicate that these letters 
are to have their soft sounds, c being pro- 
nounced as s, and g nsj. Thus without the 
final e in mace (mas) this word would he 
ronounced mac (mak), and rage (raj) would 
e pronounced rag. When two e"s come 
together the sound is generally the same as 
that of the single e long, as in dean, esteem, 
need (corap. however pre-exist, &c.); and 
when it occurs with a and i, as in mean,hedr, 
siege, deceive, it often has the same sound. 
Such a combination, when only one vowel 
sound is heard, is called a digraph. In these 
■combinations the sound is usually that of e 
3on^,but sometimes it is the short sound of e, 
as in lead (pronounced led), a metal, read 
(pronounced red), pret. of read, and some- 
times the sound of a long,, as in reign, feign. 
Irregularities of this kind are not reducible 
to rules. See also under A.— As a- numeral, 
E stands for 250. ™In the calendar it is the 
fifth of the Dominical letters.— As an abbre- 
viation it stands for JSlast, as in charts; E. 
by S.j east by south; in the abbreviatlve 
combination e.y., for exempAi gratia, tor 
example; and in i.e„ for id est, that is.— E, 
in music, is the third note or degree of the 
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acrid or fetid eructations, and sense of flut- 
tering at the pit of the stomach. 
Dyspeptic (dis-pep'tik), n. A person .afiJicted 
with dyspepsy. 

Dyspeptic, Dyspeptical ( ai,s-pep'tik, dis- 
pep'tiic-al), a. 1. .-Vfilicted with bad diges- 
tion; as, a dyspeptic person.— 2. Pertaining 
to or consisting in dyspepsy; as, a dyspeptic 
complaint. 

Dysphagia, Dysphagy (dis-fiVji-a, dis'fa- 
ji), 71,. [Gr. dys, ill, and^iliapd, to eat.] Diffi- 
culty of swallowing. 

Dysphonia, Dysphony (dis-fO'ni-a, dis'fo- 
ni), ?i. [Gr. dysphonia—dys, bad, hard, and 
phone, voice.] A difficulty of speaking oc- 
casioned by an ill disposition of the organs 
of speech. 

Dysphoria (dis-fo'ri-a), n. [Gr. dys, ill, and 
phored, to bear, from phorO, to bear, ] Im- 
patience under affliction. 

Dyspnoea (disp-ne'a). n. [Gr. dyspmia — 
dys, ill, and pneo, to breathe. ] A difficulty 
of breathing. 

Dyspnoic (disp-nd'ik), a. [Gr. dyspnoikas, 
sJiort of breath. See Dyspniea,] In med. 
affected with or resulting from dyspnma. 
Dysteleology (diB'te-le-ol"o-ji), 7i. [Gr. dys, 
bad, telos, teleos, purpose, end, and logos, 
discourse.] A word invented by Professor 
Haeckel of Jena tor that branch of physi- 
ology which treats of the ‘purposelessness’ 
observable in living organisms, such as the 
multitudinous cases of Vudirnentary and ap- 
parently useless structures. 

Dysthetic (dis-thet''ik),«. Relating to a non- 
febrile morbid state of the blood-vessels, or 
to a bad habit of the body, dependent mainly 
upon the state of the circulating system. 
Dysthymic (dis-thim'ik), a. [Gr. dystkymi- 
Icos, melancholy.] In med. affected with 
despondency; depressed in spirits; dejected. 
Dystome (dis'fconi), a. Same as JDystomie, 
Dystomic, Dystomous (dis-tom'ik, dis'tom- 
us), a. [Gr. dys, ill, bad, and i07ne, a sec- 
tion, from temno, to cut. ] In mmeral. hav- 
ing an imperfect fracture or cleavage. 
Dysuria (dis-u'ri-a), 7i. Same as JDysury. 
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diatonic scale, answering to the of the 
Italians and French. Also, the key liaving 
four .sharps in its signature; and the key- 
note of the church mode called Phrygian. 

E-, A prefix, the same as ex, signifying from 
or out of, and in many words having a priva- 
tive meaning. See Ex. 

Each (ech), distnb. a. pro7i. , used either with 
or without a noun. [O.E. echa, ech, ych, uch, 
elch, elc, ilk (eve7'ilJco7i, everyone); Sc. ilk, 
ilka; A. Sa.x. teZe, from d = aye, ever, and 
lie, like; similar to D. and L.G. elk, G. jeg- 
lick. Comp, such and which.} Every one 
of any number separately considered or 
treated; as, the emperor distributed to each 
soldier in his army a liberal donative. It 
is used either with or without a following 
noun. ‘ In each cheek ... a pretty dimple." 
Shak. ‘Each leaning on their elbows,* Shale. 

‘ Wandering each his several way.’ Milto7i. 

To ail of them he gave each man changes of rai- 
ment. Gen. xlv, as. 

And the princes of Israel, being twelve men ; each 
one was for the house of his fathers. Kum. i. 44, 

Simeon and Levi . . . took man his sword. 

Gen. xxxiv. 35. 

To each corresponds other; as, let each 
esteem other better than himself; as, it is 
our duty to assist each other; that is, it is 
our duty to assist, each to assist the other. 

‘ Wink each at other.* Shak. 

Eachwheret (ech'whar), adv. Everywhere. 
SpeTiser. 

Ead, Ed. An element in Anglo-Saxon names, 
signifying happy, fortunate, as in Edward, 
happy preserver; Edwin, happy conqueror. 
Eadish, n. See eddish. 

Eager (e'g6r),a. [0. E. egre, 0. 'Wr.eigi'e, Mod. Fr. 
aig7’e, eager, sharp, biting; L. acer, sharp, 
from root ac or ak, which appeal's in acuU, 
acid, acrid, &c. ; Gr, ake, a point, ] 1. 1 Sharp ; 
sour; acid. 

It doth posset 

And curd like eag-er droppings into milk. Shak. 

2. Excited by ardent desire in the pursuit 
of any object; ardent to pursue, perform, 
or obtain; inflamed by desire; ardently wish- 
ing or longing; as, the soldiers were eager ^ 

ii, Fr. toTi;, ng, smg; SH, th, thin; 


Dysuric (dis-u'rik), a. Pertaining to dysury. 

Dysury (dishl-ri), 71. [Gr. dysouria—dys, ill, 
and miro7i, urine.] Difficulty in discharg- 
ing the urine, attended with pain and a sen- 
sation of heat. 

Dytisciclse (di-tis'si-de), n. pi. [Dytisem 
(w'hich see), and Gr. eidos, likeness. ] A large 
family of pentaraennis coleopterous insects, 
of which the genus Dytiscus (water-beetle) 
is the type. They are everywhere found in 
fresh-ivater, and are almost all oval and 
fiattciied in foriu, with oar-shaped hind- 
legs. 

Dytiscus, Byticus (di-tislsus, di'ti-kus), n. 
[Gr. dytikas, fond of diving, from di/o, to 
enter, plunge. Dytiscus, though coimnon, is 
wrong.] The water-beetle, a genus of coleop- 
terous, carniv'oroiis insects, consisting of 
several species femnd in stagnant water. 

Dyvour (di'vur), 7i. [Fr. devoii', ‘ the judicial 
sense of which,’ says Cotgrave, ^ is the act 
of submission and acknowledgment of duty 
unto a landlord, expressed by the tenant*s 
mouth, hands, and oath of fealty.' See 
Devoir.] In aid Scots law, a bankrupt who 
has made a cessio honorum to his creditors. 

Dzeren, Dzeron (dzeTen, dzeTon), n. The 
Chinese antelope, a remarkably swift spe- 
cies of antelope (Frocapra gutturosa), inhab- 
iting the dry arid deserts of Central Asia, 
Thibet, China, and Southern Siberia, It is 
nearly 41- feet in length, and 2^ high at the 
shoulder. When alarmed it clears 20 to 
26 feet at one bound. 

Dziggetai (dzig'ge-ta), 7i. The wild ass of 
Asia {Equus he7numu,s), whose habits are so 
graphically recorded in the book of Job, and 
believed to be the hemmios of Herodotus 
and Pliny. It is intermediate in appear- 
ance and character between the horse and 
ass (hence the specific name liPAiiionus, half- 
ass), the males especially being fine animals, 
standing as much as 14 hands high. It 
lives in small herds, and is an inhabitant 
of the sandy steppes of Central Asia, 16,000 
feet above sea-level. Called also Kimig, 
Koulan, and Khur or Qoor. 


to engage the enemy ; men are eager in the 
pursuit of wealth.— 3. Ardent; vehement; 
impetuous; as, eager spirits; eager zeal; 
cape 7' clamours. — 4. Sharp; keen; biting; 
severe. Mt is a nipping and an eager air/ 
Shak.—b.t Brittle; inflexible; not tUictile. 

Gold will be sometimes so eager . . . that it will 
as little endure the hammer as glass. Locke, 

Sm Ardent, vehement, enthusiastic, im- 
petuous, fervent, fervid, zealous, earnest, 
forward. 

Eager, n. See Eagre, 

Eagerly (e'ger-li), adv. 1. In an eager 
manner ; with ardour; ardently; earnestly; 
wanniy; with prompt zeal; as, he eagerly 
flew to the assistance of his friend. 

To the holy war how fast and eagerly did men go! 

South, 

2. With sharpness of temperature; keenly; 
sharply. 

Abundance of rain froze so eagerly as it fell, that 
it seemed the depth of winter had of a sudden been 
come in. Kndlles, 

Eagerness (e'gSr-nes), 7i. 1. The state or 
character of being eager; ardent desire after 
anything; ardour; zeal; fervour; as, men 
pursue honour \vith 

The eagerness and strong bent of the mind after 
knowledge, if not warily regulatedjis often an hin- 
derance to it. Locke, 

2. t Tartness; soumoss.— Eagerness, Ea7'nest- 
ness, Avidity. Eageomess springs from an 
intense desire for the gratification of si 
strong emotion or passion, and tends to 
produce corresponding keenness in the pur- 
suit of the object. Strictly, the term de- 
signs the feeling only, and although strongly 
stimulating to, eagerness does not neces- 
sarily involve, action. Ea7^mstness i.s a 
more sober feeling, proceeding from rea- 
son, conviction of duty, or the less violent 
emotions. It has a special reference to 
effort, and does not necessarily imply desire 
for the attainment of an object. Tims we 
make ea7'nest inquiries after the health of a 
friend, but eager inquiries after a person of 
whom we are in keen chase. Ear7iestness 
implies solidity, sincerity, and energy, and 
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coiivietioii of the la’iidfthitnuissof theobjeet. 
Neither u tlii^hty iiursun, a iiyvocrite, iior u 
ai upigard can be earnei^t in religHJii. hiV'n^st- 
nein h the mom general term, uiul iitfects a 
person 's whole diaraeter; eaiji^ynena is a spe- 
eifie feeling. An eanmt man is earnest as 
regards all that he uiulertakes, but a nmn 
is eudEv only after what excites a specific 
flesire, Am\Uty has regard to acquisition, 
either with the view of aggrandizing one's 
self or satisfying a natural craving. We oat, 
drink, or acquire learning AVitli amdity, hut 
the young soldier ruslies to the fight Avitli 
€(im;rn(>ii.i~~SY^. Ardour, zeal, vehemence, 
impotuDsity, euthiisiasui, heartirie.ss, ear- 
iie.stness, fervour, avidity, greediness. 

Eagle (e'gl), n. fFr. aiyle, Pr. curjla, L. aquila, 
an eagle, fern, of the rare adj. aquilna, dark- 
colo urod, swarthy. ] 1. Aquila, a genus of rap- 
torial birds, sub-family Aiiuilime, compris- 
ing the largest and most pow'crful inonibcrs 
of' the family Fnlconidm, distinguished from 
the falcons by the upper mandible beijig 
decurvcMi from the end of the cere ami not 
from the liase, and the lip lieing destitute 
of teeth. The tongue is hifttl, tlie wings 
long and usually iiointed, legs robust, claws 
curved, sharp and strong, aiid the tarsi fea- 
tlieredfcothe very haseof the talons, by wdiicli 
they are distinguished from the ernes or sea- , 
eagles. There arenumerous species, of which 
the noldcst is the golden eagle(A. ch? ysaetos) 



Golden Eagle {Aquila eJaysaetos), 


of Europe, found still in the more moun- 
tainous parts of Britain. The male is 3 feet, 
and the female Sii- feet long. It feeds ehiefiy 
on birds that live near the earth, and hares, 
rabbits, iambs, &c. Other species are the 
imperial eagle (ri. the spotted 

eagle {A. ncema\ the Australian eagle (ri. 
fu(iom% Arc. The name ectqle is applied to 
other members of the group, though not he- 
longing to the genus Aquila, as the white- 
tailed sea-eagle of Britain (Ealiaetm alhir 
cUla% and the American white-headed .sea- 
eagle (BT. leucocEpJialii.s), the emblem of the 
United States, both of which are really 
ernes, and to the marsh eagle, harpy eagle, 
eagle-hawk of the genus Falco, Ac. Prom 
its size, strength, rapidity of fliglit, and 
keenness of sight, the eagle has ever been 
regarded as the ‘king’ of birds. By the 
ancients it was called 'the bird of dove,’ 
and it was borne on the Bomau standards. 
Many modem nations, as France under the 
Bonapartes, Bussia, Prussia, Austria, the 
United States, Ac,, have adopted it as their 
national emblem, in heraldry it is one of the 
most noble bearings in coat armour.— 2. A 
gold coin of the United States, of the value 
of ten dollars, or forty-two shillings steiling, 

3. A constellation in the northern hemi- 
sphere, liaving its right wing contiguous to 
the equinoctial. See Aquila.-- 4. A read- 
ing-desk in churches in the fonii of an eagle 
with e.xpanded wings. '(The minister) read 
from the Thackeray. I 

Eagle-eyed (e'gl-id), a, l. Sharp-sighted as I 
an eagle; having an acute sight.— -2. Discern- I 
iiig; having acute intellectual vision, 
i Inwardly eag-k-ayed and perfectly versed in the 
vltumours of his subjects, H(melL 

Eagle-flighted (e'gl-fiit-ed), a. Flying like 
an eagle; mounting high. 

Eagle-hawk (e'gl-hak), w, Morphnns, a 
genus of Falconidm, consisting of .species of 
comparatively small size, chai*acterizetl by 
having wings shorter than the tail, by long 
tarn and feeble claws. The species are j 
natives of South America. 

Eagle-owl (e'gl-oal),?i. One of a sub-family 
of owls (Buboninm), the most remarkable 
: species of which is the Bubo mamnus (the 
great homed owl), little inferior in size to 
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the golden eagle. It is found in the nioun- 
tainiuis parts of Oentral Europe. An alli<3d 
species, the Virginian horned owl (B. vir- 
qinianus), is found in almost every quarter 
of the United States, See Buno. 
E^gle-ray (e'gl-ra), n. A large species of 
ray (Myliobatis aquila), occasionally found 
in the British seas. 

Eagle-sighted (e'gl-sit-ed), a. Hnving acute 
sight. 

Eagless (e'gl-es), n. A female or hen eagle. 
Eagle-stone (e'gl-ston), n. A variety 
of argillaceous oxide of iron, occurring in 
masses varying from the size of a -walnut to 
that of a man’s head. I'heir form is spheri- 
cal, oval, or nearly i*eniform, or sometime.? 
like a parallelopiiierl with rounded edges 
and angles. They have a rough surface, 
and are essentially composed of concentric 
layers. These nodules often embrace at the 
centre a kernel or nuelens, sometimes mov- 
al)le, and aUvays differing from the exterior 
in colour, density, and fractui’e. To these 
hollow nodules tlie ancients gave the name 
of eagle-stones, from an opinion that the 
eagle transported them to her nest to facili- 
tate the laying of her eggs. 

Eaglet (o'glet), 11 . A young or a diminutive 
eagle. 

Eagle-winged (e'gl-wingd), a. Having the 
wings of an eagle; swift as an eagle. 
Eagle-wood (e'gl-wuul), ?l A highly fragrant 
wood, much esteemed by Asiatics for burn- 
ing as incense, tlie product of the A lacaylnm 
AgallocJiuni. Its Malayan name is agilla, 
-whicli has been corrupted into eagle. See 
Aioexylum. 

Eagre, Eager (e'ger), n. [A. Sax. edgor, eg^r, 
the sea, water. Akin uEgir, tlie Scandi- 
navian god of the sea.] The whole body of 
spring-tide water moving up a river or es- 
tuary in one wave, or in a few successive 
waves, of great height, and sometimes pre- 
senting a formidable surge, as in the Granges, 
Severn, Sohvay, Ac. Called otherwise a 
Bore (which see> Spelled also Hper, Eygre. 

Se,i-temper>t is the J6tun Aegir; . . . and now to 
this day, on our river Trent, as I hear, the Notting-- 
hairi bargemen, when tlie river is in a certain flooded 
state, call it Baget'; they cry out, ‘ Have a care; there 
is the Eager coming.* Carlyle, 

A mighty r^dsed his crest, ymu Ingelaw. 

Ealder,t n. An elder or chief. 

Ealdorman, Ealderinan. See Alderman. 
Eaine,t 'u. [A. sax. emn; U. oheim.} Uncle. 
Ban (en), n.t. ov i. To bring forth young; to 
yean. See Yean. 

Eaning-time (eiUing-tim), u. Time of 
bringing forth young. 

He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, 

Who then conceiving, did in 

Fall particoloured lambs, and those were Jacob’s. 

Shak. 

Eanling t (eiiTing), n. [0. E. yean, a lamb; 

A. Sax, eanian, to bring forth, as a ewe, and 
ling, dim. term. ] A Iamb just brought forth. 

All the eantings which were streak'd and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire, Shak. 

Ear (er), n. f A. Sax. a widely-spread 
word; comp. Gr. ohr, D. oor, Icel. eyra. 



C, Concha, a. Helix, b, Lobe, c, Antihelix, d. An- 
titragus. <f, Tragus, /i Crura of antihelix. 
g. Fossa navicularis, k. Fossa innominata. 
k, Auditory opening,; I, Scala, m, Cochlea, 
w, Vestibule, o, Semicircular canals. /, Incus 
or anvil, q. Stapes. r, Malleus or hammer. 
(/5, q, r, Ossicles or small bones.) s, Membrane of 
the tympanum or drum. 

Ban. ore, I. auris, O.L. ausis, Ur. Uith, 
ausis, ear.] 1. Ifiie organ of hearing, con- 
tained partly in tlie substance of tlie tem- 
poral bone, and partly pro je cting externally 
behind the joint of the lower jaw. In man 
and higher animals the ear is composed of 
the external ear, which is a cartilaginous 
funnel for collecting the sound waves and 
directing them inwards ; of the drum of the 
car, a bony cavity lined by mucous mera- 


Imnie, separated from the external car by a 
delicate membrane, and containing a chain 
of small bones which transmit the vibrji- 
tions of the latter to the internal ear, in 
wliich are the terminal expansions of the 
auditory nerve. The internal ear consists 
of a bony cavity, called the vestiliulu, 
■which communicates with three semicircu- 
lar canals, and with a bony structure in the 
form of a spiral shell, called tlie cochlea.— 
2. idle sense of hearing, or the power of dis- 
tinguishing sounds and judging of harmony; 
the power of nice perception of the differ- 
ences of .sound, or of consonances and dis- 
sonances, time and rhythm; as, she has a 
delicate ear for mirsic, or a good ear.— 3. A 
favourable hearing; attention; heed; regard. 

I cried to God . . , and he gave ear unto me. 

P.^. Ixxvii. T. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice. Ekak. 

4. Disposition to like or dislike what is heard; 
opinion; judgment; taste. 

He laid his sense closer . . . according to the stj'ie 
and ear of those times, Deaham. 

5. Apart of any inanimate object resembling 
an ear; a projecting part from the side of 
anything; a handle; as, the ears of a tub or 
other vessel.-— To he by the ears, to fall to- 
gether by the ears, to go together by the ears, 
to fight or scuffle; to quarrel. -r-To set by the 
ears, to make strife between; to cause to 
quarrel. -—Up to the ears, over head and ears, 
deeply absorbed or engrossed; overwhelmed; 
as, over head and ears in debt, in business. 

A cavalier %vas up to tke ears in love with a very 
fine lady. L’ Estrange. 

—.d?? <3a7', all attention. 

I was 

And took in .strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. Miltan: , 

Eart (er), v.t. To listen to eagerly; to hear 
with deep attention. 

I eared her language, lived in her eye, 0 cnz. 

Bean, ir FI. 

Ear (er), v.t. [A. Sax. erian. Cog.; O.Fris. 
era, Icel, erja, L. aro, 6r. aroo, Bith. arti, 
to plough,] To plough or till, ‘Will .set 
them to ear his ground.’ 1 Sam. viii. 12. 

A rough valley which is neither eared nor sown. 

Dent, xsi. 4- 

Ear (er), n. [A. Sax. edr, D. aar, G. dhre, an 
ear.] A spike or head of corn or grain; that 
part of cereal plants which contains the 
flowers and seed. 

Ear (er), v.i. To shoot, as an ear; to form 
ears, as corn. 

Ear(ar), n. Early. [Scotch.] 

Earablet (eria-bl), a. That can be tilled; 
aral)le. 

Earache (erTdc), n. Ache or severe pain in 
the ear, as from neuralgia or inllammation. 
Earalt (eriul), a. Eeceiving by the ear. 
Beivyt. 

Ear-cap (er'kap), n. A cover for the ears 
against cold. 

Ear-cockle (er'kok-l), n. A disease in wheat 
caused by the presence in the grain of worms 
belonging to the genus Vibrio. Called in 
some parts of England 
Ear<l,(yerd), n. Earth. [Scotch.] 

Ear-drop (eUdrop), n. An ornamental pen- 
dant for the ear. 

Ear-drum (eridrum), n. The tympanum, a 
membrane in the ear. See Ear and AIem- 
BRANA TYMI’ANI. 

Eared (erd), p. and a. Having ears. In her. 
animals borne in coat armoui* with their 
ears differing in tincture from that of the 
body are blazoned eared of such a metal or 
colour. 

Ear-hole (erihol), n. The aperture of the 
ear, the opening in the ear. 

Eariness (e'ri-nes), n. Same as Berincss, 
Earing (er'ing), n. a small rope em- 

ployed to fasten the upper corner of a sail 
to its yard; a rope attached to the cringle 
of a sail, by which it is bent or reefed. 

Earing (eriing), n. [A. Sax. erUrng, plough- 
ing,] A ploughing of land. See Ear, to 
plough. 

There are five years, in the which there shall 
neither be earing nor harvest. Gen, xlv. 6. 

Ear-Mssing (eirids-ing), a. Slightly affect- 
ing the ear. ‘ Bar -kissing arguments.' 
Shak. 

Earl (^srl), 7?-. [A. Sax. eorl, a nohleman, a 
man of rank; same as 0. Sax. erl, a war- 
rior ; Icel. Sw, and Ban, jarl, an earl ; the 
origin of the word is unknown. ] Among the 
British nobility, a nobleman, the third in 
rank, standing next below a marquis, and 
next above a viscount. The eari formerly 
had the government of a shire, and was 
called shiremun. After the Conquest earls 


pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abuiie; y. Sc, fey. 
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were ealletl counts, and from them sliires 
have taken the name of counties. Bari is 
now a mere title, miconnected with terri- 
torial jurisdiction, so much so that several 
eui’Is have taken as their titles their own 
names with tlie prefix £!arl, as JEmi Grey, 
JSarl S2)cncer, Earl Rus- 
sel. An earl's coronet 
consists of a richly 
chased circle of gold, 
having on its upper edge 
eight strawberry leaves, 
and between each pair 
a pearl raised on a 
spire higher than the 
leaves, cai:), dm., as in Coronet of an Earl, 
a duke’s coronet. 

Earlap (er'lap), n. The tip of the ear. 
Earldom (6rTduin), 71. The seigniory, juris- 
diction, or dignity of an earl. 

Earldorman (MTlor-man), n. Same as Al- 
derman. BurJce. 

Earles-penny (6rlz'pen-ni), 71. [See Arle- 
I’ENNy. J Money in ratification of a contract; 
an instalment of money given in part pay- 
ment. 

Earless Cei’'les), a. 1. Without ears; deprived 
of ears. 

Isetr^iss: on liigh stood unabashed Defoe. Po/e. 

2, Not inclmed to hear or listen. ^ A surd 
and earless generation of men.’ Sir T. 
Browyie, 

Ea-rliness (6r'li-nes), 71. [See Eari,y and 
Bre. 3 State of being early; a state of ad- 
vance or forwardness; a state of being before 
anything, or at the beginning. 

The goodness of the crop is gre.it gain, if the good- 
ness answers the earltness of coming up. Paeon, 

Tliy earltness doth me assure, 

, Thou art up-rous’d, by some distemp’rature. Shak. 

Earl-marshal (6rl-mar'shal),«. 1. An officer 
in Great Britain, whose ofliee is one of 
great antitiuity, and was formerly of impor- 
tance; the eighth great officer of state. He 
is the head of the College of Arms, deter- 
mines ail rival claims to arms, and grants 
armorial hearings, through the medium of 
the king-of-avms, to parties not i)ossesBed 
of hereditary arms. The office was origin- 
ally conferred by grant of the king, but is 
now hereditary in the family of the Howards. 
See Marshal,— 2, Hence, one who has the 
chief care of military solemnities. I)ryde7i, 
Ear-lOCkCerffok), n. [A. Sax. edr-loca.'^ A lock 
or curl of hair near the ear, worn by men 
of fashion in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. ; a love-lock. 

Love-locks, or ear-locks, in %vhich too many of our 
nation have of late begun to glory . . . are yet . . . 
but so many badges of infamy, effeminacy, vanity, 
&c. ^ Prynne. 

Early (erffi), a. [O.E. arlidhe, erliolie; A. Sax. 
aniiee, from a??', before. See Ere.] 1. In 
advance of something else; prior in time; 
forward, as, early fruit, that is, fruit that 
comes to maturity before other fruit; early 
growth; carZ?/ manhood; early old age or 
decrepitude, that is, premature old age.— 

2. Eirst; being at the beginning; as, early 
dawn. ‘ Early times of the church.’ South. 
She, when apostles lied, could dangers br.ive, 

Last at his cross, and earliest at Ins grave. 

B. S. Parrel. 

S. Being in good season; as, the court met 
at an early hovLV.—Eai'ly English arclvitec- 
tuve, the style of architecture into which 
the Norman passed, and the first in which 1 
no foreign influence is perceptible: called 
also the First Pointed or Lancet Style, Its 
period is from 1189 to 1307. Its general 
characteristics, as distinguished from the 
Norman.are delicacy, refinement, andgrace. 
The columns and shafts become more slen- 
der and elegant, foliage in some instances 
sprouting outfrom the central pillar between 
the shafts ; the mouldings are more deli- 
cately rounded aiid alternated with hollows 
so as to give the finest effects of light and 
shade; the capitals frequently represent an 
inverted bell, and are often enriched \vith 
foliage, as of the trefoil, lising from the 
neck-moulding and coming beautifully out- 
wards beneath the abacus; the towers are 
loftier and crowned )}y a spire; buttresses 
project boldly and vary little through entire 
length; roofs groined, with a ridge-ribadded 
to the ribs of the Norman; wall-arcades 
very noble, their spandrels often filled with 
sculpture, But the distinctive features of 
this style are pointed arches, long, narrow, 
lancet-shaped windows without niullions, 
and a peculiar projecting ornament in the 
hollow^s of the mouldings, called the dog- 
tooth oniament. Towards tlie end of the 


period the windows became grouped in a 
manner that led to the development of tra- 
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eery, and so to the Becorated style.— Sm 
Forward, timely, premature, precocious. 
Early (er'li), adv. Soon; in good season; 
betimes; as, rise early; come early. 

Those that seek ine early shall find me. 

Prov. viii, 17, 

—■Early, Soon, Betimes. Eariy is a relative 
word, and means that a certain e%'ent oc- 
curred before a definite point of time, which 
point is fixed by taking an average of the 
times at which such events commonly occur; 
thus, ‘he rose ear'ly* means that lie rose 
earlier than the average hour of rising; 

‘ Come ea7dy in the evening ’?= come earlier 
than it is customary, or lias been appointed 
for others, to come in the evening. Early 
is used as an adjective with the same sen.se; 
as, early fruit, i.e. fruit appearing before 
the average time when fruit aijpears. Soon 

1. s shortly after the present time, or after 
any fixed point; as, let me see you soon; 
soon after entering, he left. Betimes (by 
time) -in good time for same specific object 
or all useful purposes; as, he rose betimes. 

Earmark (er'mark), 71. 1 . A mark on the 
eju* liy which a sheep is known.— 2. In law, 
any mark for identification, as a privy mark 
made by any one on a coin.— 3, Any distin- 
guishing mark, natural or other, by which 
the ownership or relation of anything is 
known. 

What dLstinguishing: marks can a man fix upon a 
set of intellectual ideas, so as to call himself proprie- 
tor of them? They have no earmarks upon them, 
no tokens of a particular proprietor. Pnrrotos. 

Earmark (er'mark), v.t. To place an ear- 
mark upon; to set apart for a special object. 
Earn (6rn), v.t. [A. Sax. earm'an, to earn, to 
reap the fruit of one’s labours. Cog. D. 
erfien, to reap; erne, harvest.] 1. To merit 
or deserv’-e by labour or by any performance; 
to do that which entitles to a reward, whe- 
ther the reward is received or not. 

The high repute 

Which he through hazard huge must earn. 

Milton. I 

2, To gain by labour, service, or perform- ! 
ance; to deseiwe and receive as compensa- 
tion; as, to earn a crown a day, a good liv- 
ing, honours or laurels. 

The bread I have earf ted by the hazard, of my life 
or the sweat of my brow. Burke, \ 

Earn,t ui To yearn. i 

And ever as he rode, his heart did earn 
To prove his puiss.ance in battle brave. Spenser. 

Earn (^rn), ui. [A. Sax, imian, yman, fin- 
nan, to run; comp. G. gerinnen, to coagu- 
late, to curdle, from nnncu, to run, to run 
together.] To curdle, as milk. [Provincial 
and Scotch.] 

Earn (6ni), «, Same as Erne (which see). 
Earnest (6rn'est), ft. [A. Sax. eornest, earne.st- 


ness, eonieste (adj,), earnest, serious. Oog. B. 
and G. ermt, earnest, .B. emsten, to eiiitca- 
vour; allied .to Icel. ern, brisk.] 1. Ardeut 
in the pursuit of an object; eager to obtain; 
having a longing desire; warmly engaged or 
incited; warm; zealous; importunate; as, 
earaest in love; earnest in prayer. 

They are never more earnest to disturb us than 
when they see us most earnest in this duty. JDnppa. 

2. Intent; fixed. 

On that prospect strange 
Their earnest eyes were fixed. Milton. 

I 3. Serious; important. 

I Life is real, life is earnest. Lons/ellorv. 

I They w'hom earnest lets do often hinder, /looker, 

Syn. Warm, eager, zealous, ardent, ani- 
mated, importunate, fervent 
Earnest (ern'est), n. Seriousne.ss: a reality; 
a real event, asoxiposed to je.sting or feigned 
axipearance. 

Take heed that this jest do not one day turn to 
earnest. Sir P, Sidney, 

Blit take it — earnest wed witli sport, 

.And either sacred unto you. Tennyson. 
Earnest (ern'est), n. [From W. ernes, an 
earnest or pledge, from ern, a pledge; allied 
to Gael, earlas, an earnest.] 1. In km. 
something given by the Imyer to the seller, 
by way of token or x^ledge, to bind the 
bargain and prove the sale *, a part, as of 
money or goods, paid or delivered lie- 
forehand, as a pledge and security for the 
whole, or in ratification of a bargain, or 
as a token of more to come hereafter; a 
handsel. In the law of Scotland, earnest is 
held as evidence of the completion of the 
contract; and the party who resiles, be.sides 
losing the eanie.st he has paid, may be com- 
pelled to perform his obligation. In ordi- 
nary cases the earnest jmid is trilling in 
value, and is not taken into account in the 
reckoning.— 2. B'ig, anything which gives 
assurance, x^ledge, promise, or indication of 
•what is to follow; first-fruits. ‘And give 
an of the war’s succesis.’ Waller. 

It may be looked on as a pledge and earnest of 
quiet and tranquillity. Bp. Sntalridge, 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new; 

That which they have done but earnest of the things 
that they shall do. Tennyson, 

Earnestly (ern'est-ii), ads, 1. Warmly; ; 
zealously; importunately; eagerly; with 
real desire. 

Being in an agony', he prayed more earnestly. 

Luke xxii. 44. 

That ye should earnestly contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Judes. 

2. With fixed attention; with eagerness. 

A certain maid . . . earnestly looked upon him. 

Lukexxii. 36. 

Earnest-money (6i‘'nest-mun-i), n. Money 
paid aseariie.st to bind a bargain or ratify 
and prove a sale. 

Earnestness (6rn'est-nes), n. l. Ardour or 
zeal in the pxirsuit of anything; eagerness; 
animated desire; as, to seek or ask with 
eamest7iess; to engage in a work witli ear- 
2. Anxious care; solicitude; in- 
tenseness of de.sire.— 3. Fixed desire or at- 
tention; seriousness; as, the charge was 
maintained with a show of gravity and mr- 
nest7icss.—Eage'mess, Earnestness, Avidity. 
See under Eagerness. 

Eamfiilt (SmTul), a. Full of anxiety; caus- 
ing anxiety or iiain. ‘The smart 

which eats my breast.' P. Fletcher. 
Earning (ern'ing), n. That which is earned; 
that which is gained or merited by labour, 
services, or perfonnance; wages; reward: 
used chiefly in the plural. 

This is die grc-it expense of the poor that takes up 
.almost all their Locke. 

Earpick (er'pik), n. An instrument for 
cleaning the ear. 

Ear-piercer (eFpers-6r), 71. An insect, the 
{Fo7'fc%da auricularia). 

Ear-piercing (eFpers-iiig), a. Piercing the 
ear, as a slmll or sharp sound. *'Jlha ear- 
picrcing fdo.' Shale. 

Ear-reach (erTech), n. Hearing distance; 
ear-shot. 

All Htind ^vithout ear-reack. Marston. 

Ear-rent I (m'Tent), n. Payment made by 
laceration or loss of the ears. 

A hole to thrust your heads in, 

For which you should pay ear -rent. B. yoftson. 

Ear-ring (eriring), A pendant; an orna- 
ment, sometimes set with diamonds, pearls, 
or other jewels, worn at the ear, by means 
of a ring passing through the lobe. Among 
orientals ear-rings have been worn by both 
sexes from the earliest times. In England 
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they were worn by the Itorjianized Rritons 
auil by An-leH.Saxoiis. After the terith pen- 
tnry tlie fhfjhion Hoems to have aeclined 
both in i>hn,d5iTid and the Continent, and 
€ar-J*injt's ai'a neither found in graves nor 
disoeritbd in paintings nor sculptures. The 
wearing of ear-rings w'as re-introduced into 
Ihighind in the sixteenth century, <wd 
Stuidis, writing in tlie time of Queen Eliza- 
betli. says, ‘d’he -vvonien are not ashamed to 
Tuaia holes in tlicir ears whereat tlieylmng 
rings uud other jewels of gold and precious 
stones.' In the seventeenth century ear^ 
rings were worn iiy male fops. 

Rarke (crs). n. Same as £rse. 

Earsht fersh), n. [See EAR, to plough.] 
1. A pJoiigiied field.— 2. Eddish (whicli see), 
Ear-Shell (er'shel), n. Haliotis, a genus of 
univalve ni(jlluscs. See Haliotis. 
Bar-shot (ei-'sliot), n. Reach of the ear; the 
distance at wliich words may lie heard. 


Gomez, btand you out of earshot I have some* 

to say to your wife iu private. liyydejt. 

Earshriftt (ei^'shrift), n. Auricular confes- 
sion. ‘The Papists’ lenten preparation of 
forty days, earnhnfV Cartwright. 
Ear-sore (er'sor), a. Morose; quarrelsome; 
apt to take offence. 

Bar-sore (er'sdr), n. Something that offends 
the ear. 

Earstt (erst), adv. [See Eest/J At first; 
formerly.— -At car, s-t, at length; now-a-days. 

For from the golden age, that first was named, 

It’s now become a stonie one, Sfeuser. 

Earth (6rth),vi. [A. Sax. eorihe; Goth, airtha, 
led, jdrtA, Sw. and Dan. jord, G. erde, allied 
to A. Sax, card, soil, home, dwelling, and 
I>erhaps to Gr. era-, Slo*. ir«— earth, and to 
L. iivo, to plough.] 1. Tlie particles which 
compose the muss of the globe, but more par- 
ticularly the particles wliich form the mould 
on the surface of the globe; any indefinite 
mass or portion of that matter; as, we throw 
up earth with a spade or plough; we fill a pit 
or ditch with earth; we form a rampart 
with earth. This substance being considered 
hj ancient ph ilosophers ns simple, was called 
an element; and in popular language we still 
hear of the four elements— -fire, air, earth, 
and water.— 2. The ten-ati neons globe which 
we inhabit. It is one of the planets, and the 
third in order from the sun, its orbit em- 
bracing those of Mercury and Venus, but 
being within the orbits of all the other 
planets. The earth is endowed with two 
Xmncipal motions: first, a motion round its 
axis, from west to cast, in twonty-fom* hours; 
and secondly, amotion of revolution round 
the sun. It is the first of these motions 
which produces the phenomena of day and 
night, and the apparent diurnal revolution 
of the heavenly bodies. The time in which 
the earth’s rotation is performed is measured 
by the interval which elapses between t^vo 
transits of the .same fixed star over the 
merfdian of any place, and tliis interval is 
always precisely the same. It is called a 
sidereal day, and forms a perfectly uniform 
nieasme of time. The revolution of the 
earth about the sun is performed in an 
elliptic orbit, havdn^ the sun in one of the 
foci, and its mean distance from the sun, as 
calculated by Mr. Hind from Leverrier's 
determination of the solar parallax, is 
91*328, ()00 miles. The time in which the 
earth performs a revolution in its orbit with 
respect to the fixed stars is 365 days, 6 hours, 

9 minutes, 9*6 seconds. This is called the 
•sidereal year. (See Tear.) The plane which 
contains the earth’s orbit is called the eclip- 
tic. The earth’s axis is inclined to this plane 
in an angle of 66° 32'' 4", whence the earth’s 
equator is inclined to the ecliptic in an angle 
of 23° 27' 56". This inclination, wliich is 
called the obliquity of the ecliptic, gives 
rise to the phenomena of the seasons. The 
figure of the earth is that of an oblate 
spheroid of revolution, the polar axis being 
to the equatorial diameter in the ratio ot 
301 to 302. The equatorial diameter is nearly 
7925 English miles, the polar diameter about 
7898 miles, and the mean diameter 7912 
miles. Two-thirds of the earth’s suitace are 
covered with water; its mass compared with 
that of the sun is nearly as 1 to 355,000; its 
moan density is to that of water as sj to 1. — 

3. The world, as opposed to other scenes of 
existence. 

. What are these, 

So ■wither’d, and so v/Ud in their attire. 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o' th' earth, 

And yet are on 't. Shah. 

4. The inhabitants of the globe. 

The whole earth was of one language. Gen. xi^ t. 


6. Dry land, as opposed to the sea. 

God called the dry land Gen. i. lo. 

6. The ground; the surface of the earth; as, 
he fell to the ea rth; the ark was lifted above 
the earth. 

In the .‘jecond month . . . was the earth dried. 

Gen. viii. 14. 

7. t Inheritance; possession. Shak.~~8. A 
term ot reproach to a base senseless person. 

Thou thou, speak 1 Shah. 

9. The hole in which a fox or other burrow- 
ing animal hides itself. 

Seeing I never stray’d beyond the cell, 

But live like an old badger in his earth, Tennyson. 

10. Ill chem. the naiiie given to certain 
tasteless, inodorous, dry, and iminfiammable 
substances, the most important of which 
are lime, baryta, strontia, magnesia, alu- 
mina, zirconia, glucina, yttria, and tlioriiia. 
Of these baryta, strontia, lime, and magnesia 
are called the alkaline earths, the others 
being the eartlis propjer, which consist of a 
metal in combination with oxygen. —J^arth 
of alum, a substance obtained by precipi- 
tating the eai’tli from alum dissolved in 
wuiter by adding ammonia or potass. It is 
used f or paints.— A’arf/t of horn, a phosphate 
of lime existing in bones after calcination. — 
Earth cim'enU, in elect strong irregular cur- 
rents, which disturb telegrapliic lines of con- 
siderable leiigtli, flowing from one part of the 
line to another, affecting the instruments and 
frequently interrupting telegraphic commu- 
nication. Apparently they depend upon al- 
terations in the state of the earth’s electrifi- 
cation, which produce currents in the wires 
by induction. They occur simultaneously 
witli magnetic storms and aurorae 

Earth (erth), r.t l. To hide in the earth. 

The fox is earthed, l)ryden. 

2. To cover with earth or mould. ‘ Barth up 
with fresh mould the roots.’ Evelyn. 

Earth (erth), v.i. To retire underground; to 
huiTow, ‘ Here foxes car Tickell. 
Earth t (erth), n, [From ear, to plough.] 
The act of tui’ning up the ground in tillage; 
a ploughing. 

Such land as ye break up for barley to sow, 

Two earths at the least, ere ye sow it, bestow. 

Tnsser. 

Earth-apple (drth'ap-l), n. 1. A potato.— 
2, A cucumber. 

Earth-bath (erthTiath), n. A remedy, occa- 
sionally used on the Continent, consisting 
literally of a bath of earth. 

Earth-board (6rth'h6rd), n. The board of 
a plough that turns over the earth; the 
mould-board. 

Earth-borer ^erth'bor-er), n. A kind of 
auger for boring holes in the ground, the 
twisted sliank of it revolving inside a cylin- 
drical box, which retains the earth till the 
tool is withdrawn. 

Earth-born (erth'born), a. 1. Born of the 
earth; springing originally from the earth; 
as, the fabled earth-born giants. 

Creatures of other inould, earth-horn, perhaps, 

Not spirits. Miltojt, 

2. Relating to or occasioned by earthly 
objects. 

All earth-bom cares are wrong. Goldsmith, 

3. Of low birth; meanly born. 

Earth-born Lycon shall ascend the throne. S 7 nith, 

Earth-bonnd (erth'bound), a. Fastened by 
the pressure of the earth; fii’mly fixed in the 
earth. 

Bid the tree 

Unfix his earth-bonnd root. Shah, 

Earth-bred (erth'bred), a. Low ; abject; 
grovelling. ‘Peasants, , . . earth-bred 
worms.’ Breieer. 

Earth-closet (erth'kloz-et), n. A night- 
stool or convenience of the same kind, in 
which the fteces are received in a quantity 
of earth. 

Earth-created (erth'kre-at-ed), a. Formed 
of earth. Young. 

Earth-din + (firth'din), n. An earthquake. 
Earth- drak6 (6rth'drak), n. {EaHh uud 
drake. See Dragon,] In Anglo-Saxon 
myth, a mythical monster possessing quali- 
ties analogous to those of the dragon of 
chivalry. 

He sacrifices his own life in destroying a frightful 
earth-drake or dragon, W. Spaldhtg. 

Earthen (6rth'en), a. Made of earth; made 
of clay, or other like substance ; as, an 
eariftera vessel. 

Do not grudge 

To pick out treasures from an earthen pot, Herbert, 

Earthenware (^rth'en-wiir), w. Crockery; 
every sort of household utensil made of clay 


hardened in the fire. See Pottery, Porce- 
lain... 

Earth-fall (6rth'fal), n. The name given to 
a natural phenomenon which oecur-s when 
a portion of the earth’s surface is elevated 
by some subterranean force, then cleft 
asunder and depressed, the si)ace before 
occupied with solid earth becoming coveretl 
with water. 

Earth-fed (6rth'fed), a. Fed upon earthly 
things; low; abject. 

Such earthfed initids 

That never tasted the true heaven of love. B, Jojison. 

Earth-flax (erth'flaks), n. A fine variety of 
asbe.stos, whose long flexible partillel fila- 
ments are so delicate as to resemble flax. 
Earth -house, Bird -house (erth'hous, 
yirdTious), n. The name generally given 
tliroughout Scotland to the undergrbimd 
buildings known as ‘Piets’ houses ’or ‘Piets’ 
d wellings. ’ The eartli-lioiise in its simples t 
form consists of a single irregular-sbaped 
chamber, formed of unhewn stones, the side- 
walls gradually converging towards the top 
until they can be roofed by stones of 4 or 
5 feet in width, ail covered in by a mound 
of earth rising slightly above the level of 
the surrounding district. In the more ad- 
vanced form of these structures two or 
three chambers are found. Earth-houses 
are frequent in the north-east of Scotland, 
occasionally thirty or forty being found in 
the same locality, as in the Moor of Clova, 
Kildrummy, Aberdeenshire. Querns, bones, 
deei’s’ liorns, plates of stone or slate, earthen 
vessels, cups and implements of bone, stone 
celts, bronze swords, and the like, are occa- 
sionally found in connection with them. 
Very similar structures occur also in Ire- 
land. See Beehia^E-house. Written also 
Yird-house. 

Eartbiness (6rth'i-nes), n. l. The quality 
of being earthy or of containing earth. -- 
2. t Intellectual coarseness; grossness. ‘ The 
grossiiess and earthiness of their fancy.’ 
Hammond. 

EartbHness (6rthTi-nes), n. 1. The qmility 
of being earthly; grossness.— 2. Worldli- 
ness; strong attachment to earthly things.— 
S.i Want of durability; perishableness ; 
frailty. Fuller. 

Earthling (6rtbTing), n. l. An inhabitant of 
the earth ; a mortal; a frail creature, ‘ Ea rth- 
lings oft her deemed a deity.' Drummond. 

2. One strongly attached to worldly things; 
a Avorldling, 

Earthly (erth'li), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
earth or to this world; pertaining to the 
present state of existence; as, earthly ob- 
jects; eaHhly residence. ‘ Our earthly ^louse 
of this taberaaole.’ 2 Cor, v. 1.— 2. Be^ 
longing to the earth or world; carnal; vile, 
as opposed to spiritual or heavenly; mean. 

‘ This earthly load of death called life.’ 
Miltofi. 

Whose glory is in their shame, who mind 
tijings, Phil, iii. lo. 

Myself 

Am lonelier, darker, earthlier for my loss. Tetmystm. 

3. Made of earth; earthy. ‘Earthly sub- 
stance.’ Holland.—L Corporeal; not mental. 
Great grace that old man to him given had, 

For God he often saw, from heaven hight, 

All were his earthly eyen both blunt and bad, Spenser. 

5. Among the things of this earth; possible; 
conceivable. 

What earthly benefit can be the result? Pope. 

Earthly-minded (6rthTi-mmd-ed), a. Hav- 
ing a mind devoted to earthly things. 
Earthly-mindedness(6rth'li-mind-ed-nes), 
n. Grossness; sensuality; extreme devoted- 
ness to eai'thly objects. 

Earth-mad (6rth'mad), 7i. [Earth, and mad, 
a worm.] A kind of worn or grub. 

The earth-macis and all the sorts of worms . , i 
are without eyes, ‘ Holland. 

Earth-nut (6rth'nut), n. The Bimium jlexu- 
osum, an umbelliferous plant common in 
woods and fields in Britain. The leaves are 
ternately divided, and broadly deltoid; and 
the small Avhite flowers are in terminal 
umbels. The tuber or nut is about 4 or 
6 inches below the surface, at the termina- 
tion of a long slender root. It is brown, 
the size of a chestnut, of a sweetish farina- 
ceous nature, resemhling in taste tlie com- 
mon chestnut. Swine are very fond of the 
nuts, and fatten rapidly Avhere they are 
abundant. The name is frequently applied 
to Bunmm Bulboeastanum, which has a 
similar tuber. Theeartli-nutof Egypt is the 
tuber of Cypenis rotundas and other species 
of the same genus, that of China the subter- 
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raTiefiii pods of Ai'acMs liy’pogma, a legumin- 
ous plant. See Arachis, GROTiNi)-iJU'A 

(6rtIi'oil), fi. A tliick mineral 
fluid wliich oozes from rocks. Called also 
MocJc-vil and Petroleum. See Petroleum. 
Eartli-pea (^rth'pe), n. A species of pea, the 
Lathyrtis cmphicarpos, a climbing plant. 
Eartiiatiake (erth'Jnvak), oi. A shaldiig, 
trembfing, or concussion of the earth; some- 
times a slight tremor; at other times a violent 
shaking or convulsion; at other times a rock- 
ing or heaving of the eartli. The eartliquake 
shock generally comes on with a deep rumbl- 
ing noise, or with a tremendous explosion 
resembling the discharge of artillery, or the 
bursting of a thunder-cloud; the ground is 
raised vertioally at the centre of the dis- 
turbed tract, but the movement is more 
oljliqiie the farther we proceed from that 
centre; and the rate of increase of ohliquity 
furnishes material for calculating the depth 
of the shock below the surface. (See Seismic 
Movements, Seismometer.) The single 
shocks of an earthquake seldom last more 
than a minute, but they frequently follow 
one another at short iiitervals for a con- 
siderable length of time. During these shocks 
lai’ge chasms are often made in the ground, 
from which sometimes smoke and flames, 
but more frequently stones and torrents of 
water, are discharged. In violent earth- 
cpiakes these chasms are sometimes so ex- 
tensive as to overwhelm whole cities at once. 
In consequence of these shocks, also, whole 
islands are frequently sunk, and new ones 
raised; the course of rivers is changed, and 
seas overflow the laud. There is little doubt 
that earthquakes and volcanoes are due to 
the operation of a common cause, namely, 
the internal igneous forces of the eartli. 
Probably the most destructive earthquake 
of modern times was that which nearly de- 
stroyed Lisbon iii 1755, by which from about 
30,000 to 40,000 persons are said to have 
perished, although it lasted only the short 
space of six minutes. No part of the earth 
is entirely free from the influence of earth- 
quakes, and in South America in particular 
they are almost constantly occurring. The 
earthquake-iome, caused by the retiring 
and sudden recoil of the sea upon the laud, 
causes perhaps as much destruction as the 
earthquake itself. See Volcano. 
Earth-shine (erth'shin), n. In astron. a 
name gircn to the faint light visible on the 
part of the moon not illuminated by the sun, 
due to the illumination of that portion by the 
light which the earth reflects on her. It is 
most conspicuous when the illuminated 
part of the disc is at its smallest, as soon 
after new moon. This phenomenon is popu- 
larly described a.s ‘ the old moon in the new 
moon’s arms.’ 

Earth-tahle['(drth'tri-bl), n. In Gothic arch. 
the lowest course of stones seen, hut more 
correctly the first table, that is, the first 
horizontal or slightly inclined surface. It 
is also called Grass-table and Ground-table. 
Earth-tongue (erth'tung), n. The popular 
name given to club-shaped fungi of the 
genus Geoglossiim, found in lawns and 
grassy pastures. 

mrthward (^rth'w6rd), adv. Toward the 
■ earth. " ■ 

Earthwork (<5rth'w6rk), n. In cWjgffn. a term 
applied to all operations where earth has 
to be removed or collected together, as in 
cuttings, embankments, &c. 

Earthworm (6rth'’w6rm), n. l. The com- 
mon worm found in the soil, a type of the 
class Annelida (order Oligochseta) ,chai*acter- 
ized hya long body divided by ti’ans verse fur- 
rows into a great number of rings, and desti- 
tute of legs, visible appendages, and org:ims of 
sight. It moves by the contractions of suc- 
cessive parts of the body, aided by a double 
row of bristles running down the lower sur- 
face of the body, which are capable of being 
drawn within small hollows when not in 
use. Earthworms are highly useful, giving 
a kind of under-tillage to the land, loosen- 
ing the earth, and rendering it permeable 
to the air. Tliey are food for birds, Ashes, 
Ac., and their value for bait is well known 
tc» the angler. The name is common to all 
the species of the genus Lumhricus.*— 2, A 
mean sordid wretch, 

TJiy vain contempt, dull earthworm, cease. Nciyis. 
—JSarthioorm oil, a green medicinal oil ob- 
tained from the common species of earth- 
worm, and used as a remedy for earache. 
Earthy (6rthT), a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
earth; consisting of earth; partaking of the 
nature of earth; terrene; as, earthy matUv. 


ch, cAain; ch. Sc. locA; g, 3, job; 


2. Itesembling earth or some of tlie proper- 
ties of earth; as, an earthy taste or smell.— 

3. Inhabiting the earth; terrestrial ‘ JSarthy 
spirits.’ Dryden.--A Gross; not refined. 

Nor is my flimie 

So earthy as to need the dull materiul force 

Of eyes, or lips, or clieeks. De^iluxm. 

5. In mineral, without lustre, or dull and 
roughish to the tomh.— Earthy fraclure, 
the fracture of a mineral which is rough, 
Avith minute elevations and depressions, 
Eai’-trumpet (er'trum-pet), n. A coutriv- 
I ance for the benefit of deaf persons. As 
usually constructed it resembles in shape a 
marine speaking-trumpet, but is smaller, 
seldom exceeding 6 or S inches in length. 
Tile person using the tnimpet inserts tlie 
small end within his ear, and the speaker 
applies his mouth to the wide end. Ear- 
trumpets, however, are of various forms. 
Ear-wax (er'walis), n. The cerumen, a thick 
viscous substance secreted by the glands of 
the ear into the outer passage. 

Earwig (er' wig), n. [A. Sax. edr-wicga, ear- 
loigga, from ear, the ear, and ivicga or wigga, 
a creeping thing, an insect; Prov. ,E, erri- 
loiggle. Most European languages give a 
name to this animal indicating a belief that 
its nature prompts it to lodge itself in the 
ear. Tlius in French it is culled ■perceoreille 
(pierce-ear), in German ohren-hohler, ohren- 
tourm (ear-borer, ear-wom), in Swedish 
d/'-nmtfc (ear- worm), &c.] 1. The popular 

name of certain species of Forficula, which 
are orthopterous insects of tlie family Cur- 
soria. The Englisli name was given from 
the notion that tliese animals creep into the 
ear and cause injury. — 2. One who gains the 
ear of another by stealth and whispers in- 
sinuations; a prying informer; a whisperer. 
Ear-wig (er’wig), v.t pv&t. & pji. ear-ioigged; 
ppr. car-ioigging. To gain the ear of, and 
influence by covert statements or insinua- 
tions; to whisper insinuations in the ear of, 
against another; to fill the mind of ivith 
prejudice by covert statements. 

He was so sure to be car-noigged in private that 
what he hctird or said openly went for little. 

Marryat. 

Ear-witness (er'wit-nes), n. One who is 
able to gdve testimony to a fact from his 
own hearing. ^ An ear-xcitmss of all the pas- 
sages betwixt them.’ Fidler. 

EarWOrt (er'wert), n. An herb, the Redyo- 
tis Aurieularia, aiiative of Ceylon, supposed 
to he good for relieving or curing deafness. 
Ease (ei5), n. [Er. aise; Pr. ais, ease. The 
origin of the Avord is someAvhat doubtful, but 
it appears to be cognate ivith A. Sax, edtke, 
easy, ready, Goth, azets, easy, light, Gael. 
adhais. Armor, eaz, ease, L. otimn, ease. 

‘ There is,’ says Littrd, ‘ in G enuan and Celtic 
a root adh, az, ais, Arhieh is without doubt 
the soiu’ce of the Komance form s, ’] 1. Rest ; 
ail undisturbed state, (a) Apiilied to the 
body, freedom from pain, disturbance, ex- 
citement, labour, or annoyance; as, he sits 
at his ease; he takes Ms ease. ‘Befresh- 
ment after toil, ease after pain.’ Milton. 

Give yourself ease from the fatigue of watching. 

Swift. 

How blest is he who crowms, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of Goldsmith. 

(&) Applied to the mind, a quiet state; tran- 
quillity; freedom from pain, concern, anx- 
iety, solicitude, or anything that frets or 
ruffles the mind. 

; His soul shall dwell at ease, Ps. xxv. 13. 
Woe to them that are at ease in ;Zion. Am. v{, i, 

2. Eacility; freedom from difflcultjr or great 
labour; as, one man will perform his service 
with ease. "The moh of gentlemen who 
Avrote Avith ease.’ Pope. — B. Freedom from 
stiffness, harshness, /forced e.xpressions, or 
unnatural arrangement ; as, the ease of 
style. 

True ease in writiner comes from art, not chance. 

Po/e. 

4. Freedom from constraint or formality; 
unaffectedness; as, euse of behaAdour. — At 
ease, in an undisturbed state; free from 
pain or anxiety.— at ease, in s, disturbed 
state; disquieted either mentally or bodily. 

I ‘am very ill at unfit for mine own purposes. 

Shah. 

—Ease, Easiness, Faoiliixf. Ease is subjec- 
tive, and denotes the absence of all that 
annoys or demands severe exertion. It is 
nearly equal to comfort; as, he lies at ease; 
he reads with ease; he carries the load Avith 
ease. Easiness is objective, characterizing 
the nature of the task; as, the easiness of 
the task led him to despise it. Facility is 
subjective, and is nearly equivalent to 
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readiness. Facility is acquired by practice, 
or is the result of some special ciulowrnent, 
Syn. Rest, quiet, repose, tramiuillity, faci- 
lity, readine.ss, lightness. 

Ease (,ez), v.t, pret. & pp. eased; ppr. cas- 
ing. 1. To free from })ain or any disfiuiet 
or aimoyanee; to relieve; to give rest to; 

а. 5, tlie medicine has eased tlie patient — 

2. To free from anxiety, care, or disturb- 
ance; as, the late neivs has eased my mind. 
‘My heart much eased.’ Milton.— S. To rc- 
inoA-e a burden from; to relieA^e: with of. 

Sing, and I’ll gaso thy .‘>houlders (f thy load. 

Drydetti 

4. To mitigate; to alleviate; to assuage; to 
allay; to abate or remove in part, as any 
burden, pain, grief, an.xiety, or di.sturbance, 
‘As if Avith sports my sufferings I could 
ease.’ Dry den. 

Ease tliou soniewhat the grievous servitude of thy 
father. 2 Chr, x. 4. 

5. To i*entler less diflioult; to facilitate. 

High over seas 

Idying, and over land.s, with jmitiial wing 

tlieir flight. Miiton. 

б. To .relea.se from pressure or restraint; to 
move gently; to lift slightly; to shift a little; 
as, to ease a bar or nut in macliinery.— To 

I ease of or ease aivay (naut), to slacken a 
rope gradually.— To ease a ship, to put a 
ship’s helm hard a-lee, to prevent her latch- 
ing when close hauled. — Ease her, the 
command given to reduce the speed of a 
steamer’s engine, generally preparatory to 
the command to ‘stop her,’ or ‘turn a.sfcern.' 
Syn. To relieve, quiet, calm, tranquillize, 
assuage, alleviate, allay, mitigate, appease, 
pacify. 

Easeful (ez'ful), a. Quiet; peaceful; flit for 
rest. ‘ His (the sun’s) easef ul western bed.’ 
Shale. 

Easefully (ezTnl-li), adv. With ease or 
quiet. 

Easefulness (ez'ful-nes), w. .State of being 
easeful. 

Easel (ez^'el), ?i. [G. esel, an ass, a Aimodeii 
liorse or stand. 3 The wooden frame on which 
painters place pictures while at Avork upon 
them. — Easel-pieces or easel-pictures, the 
smaller piece s, eitherportrai ts or landsc apes, 
which are painted on the easel, as distm- 
gui.shed from those Avhich are draAvn on 
Avails, ceilings, &c. 

Easel (esl), EastAvard. [Scotch.] 

Ow, manl ye should luie haddeu Kippel- 

trinsjan. Sir JV. Scott. 

Easeless (ez'Ies), a. Wanting ease. Dmine. 
[Rare.] 

Easement (ez’ment), n. 1. Convenience; ac- 
commodation; that AV'hich gives ease, relief, 
or assistance. 

He has the advantage of a free lodging, and some 
other easements. Swift. 

2. In km, a liberty, privilege, or advantage 
AVitliout profit Avhich one proprietor has in 
the estate of another proprietor, ilistinct 
from the oAvner.ship of the soil, as a Avay, 
Avater-course, &c. 

Easily (ezfl-li), adv. [From easy.] 1. Witli- 
out difficulty or great labour; Avithout great 
exertion, or sacrifice of labour or expense; 
as, this task may be performed; that 
eA’ent might have been ert.v% foreseen.— 

2. Without pain, anxiety, or distuiLaiice; in 
tranquillity; as, to pass life Avell and cas%. 

3. Readily; without reluctance. 

Not soon provoked, she forgives. Prior, 

4. Smoothly; quietly; gently; Avithout tu- 
mult or discord.— 5. Without violent shak- 
ing or jolting; as, a carriage move.s easily. 

Easiness (ezT-nes), n. l. The state of being 
easy; the act of imparting ease; comfort; 
as, the msmess of a A’ehicle; the easiness of 
a seat. — 2. Freedom from difficulty; ease. 
Eixsiness and difficulty are relative terms. TiUoison. 

3. Flexibility; readiness to comply; prompt 
compliance ; a yielding or disposition to 
yield without oiiposition or reluctance; as, 
easkiess of temper. 

Give to him, and he shall but laugh at your easmess, 

■ ! South. 

4. Freedom from stiffness, constraint, effort, 
or formality: applied to maniiei'spr to the 
style of writing. 

Abstract and mystic thoughts you must express 
AVitli painful care, but seeming easiness. 

Poscommon. 

5. Rest ; tranquillity; ease ; freedom from 
pain. 

I think the reason I have assigned hath a great in- 
terest in that rest and easiness we enjoy when asleep, 

Pay 

—Ease, Easiness, Faciliiif. See under Ease. 
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East n. [A, .S:ix. mi^t, Li. 1(^1 mist, 
iiv Rome this word is coiiriecteil with the L. 
iiuTovd (fine, (iusniia), .Litli, tiuszTCi, the rod 
of l^ot■nlnl^, find Skr. Hshas, the diiwri, from 
ft root to Tmrn, as in L. Ui'ere, to burn. 
Wedunvood thinks it may Ijo froni the 
Esthonimi ea, ice, the ablative of winch is 
c«.s'/, from the ice, the same word sigiufyiiig 
the east wind, iioiiitins’ to the north of 
Euroiie for the origin of the term, Avhere 
the east is tlie icy wind- The lloniance lan- 
guages have liorrowed tlie word from the 
Tent. Fv. cst, Sp. 1. The point in the 

heavens wiiere the sun is seen to rise at the 
eiliiinox, or the eoiTesponding point on tlie 
earth; the point of tlie compass in a direc- 
tion fit righ t fingles to that of iiortli and south; 
timt point of tlie horizon lying on the right 
hand when one’s face is turned towards the 
nor til pole; one of tlie four cardinal points. 

2. The eastern parts of the earth; tlie regions 
or countries which lie east of Europe or other 
country. In tliis iiuieiinite sense the word 
is applied to Asia Minor, Syria, Chaldea, 
Persia, India, China, &c. We speak of tlie 
riches of the JLImt, the diamonds and pearls 
of the JSmt, the kings of the JHast 
Tlie gorgeous B<rsl, with richest hand. 

Showers on lier kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

’^Briipire of the East, the empire founded 
in 005 A. IX, when the emperor, Theodosius 
the Great, divided the Roman Empire be- 
tween Ins two sons, Arcadiiis and Honorius, 
giving the former the eastern division, the 
latter the western. The metropolis of this 
empire was Constantinople. The western 
division, whose capital was Rome, was called 
the E}iiiiiye of the ^Vest. 

East (est), (i. Toward the rising sun; or to- 
'^'ard the point ivhere the sun rises when in 
tlie equinofltial; as, the east gate; the east 
border; the east side; the east wind is a 
wdnd tlnit blows from the east. —East Indies, 
the name given to the coimti^ which in- 
cludes the two great peninsulas of Southern 
India and the adjacent islands from the 
delta of the Indus to the northern e.vtremity 
of the Philippine Islands.— JS'asi India Jly, 
a species of caiitharldes, of a deep azure or 
sea-blue colour, and about double the size 
of the common cantharides. These insects 
are found to be much more active as vesica- 
tories than the Spanish hies. 

East (est), fxi To move less or more in the 
direction of the east; to veer from the north 
or south toward the east; to orientate. 

East (est), ade. In an easterly direction ; 
eastwards; as, he went east, 

E-xster (esT6r), n, [A. Sax. cdsfer, edstve, 
Easter, from A. Sax. Edstre, Jidstre, O.H.G. 
Osta rtl, a goddess of light or spring, in honour 
of whom a festival was celebrated in April, 
whence this month was called easier m6n- 
dth; ultimately from eastj A festival of 
the Christian church observed in commemo- 
ration of our Saviour’s resurrection. Easter 
is the iirst Sunday after the full moon wliicli , 
happens upon or next after the 21st of 
March; and if the full moon happens upon a 
Sunday, Easter day is the Sunday after; but 
properly speaking, for the ‘ full moon ' in the 
above the ' fourteenth day of the moon’ 
should be substituteil.— dues or o/- 
fermjSy in the Chxu’ch of England, certain 
thies paid to the parochial clergy by tlie par- 
ishioners at Easter as a compensation for 
personal tithes, or the tithe for personal 
labonv.— Easter term, (a) M Imo, a term be- 
ginning on the 15th Apiil and continuing 
till about the 8th May; (&) in the English 
universities, a temi held in the spring and 
lasting for about six weeks from Easter. 
Easter-day (es'ter-da]>, n> The day on which 
tiie festival of Easter is celebrated. 
Easter-dues (es't^r-dxiz), n, pi. See xinder 
"Easter.' 

Easter-gift (es'ter-gift), n. A gift presented 
at Easter. 

Easterling (est^6r-ling), n. [The origin of 
■sterling (which see).] 1. A native of some 
country lying eastxvard of xxnother; in a 
specific sense, formeidy applied to traders 
: and others from the shores of the Baltic. 
‘Merchants of Norway, Denmark . . . called 
, . . .Easterlings." IloUnshed, 

Having oft in batteill vanquished 
Those spoylefviU Piets, and swaniiing Ba.tifrlins's. 

Spenser, ■ 

2. A piece of money coined in the East by 
Richard 11. of England,— 3. A species of 
WaterfmvL/:,' 

Easterling (estVjr-ling), tf. Belonging to the 
money of the Basteiiings or Baltic traders. 
SeeSTERLim 
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Easterly (e.st'cr-]i), a, 1. Coming from tlie 
eastw-ard; as, an xvIikI— 2. Moving 

or directed eastward; as, an easterly current 
of the ocean; to move in an easterly d.ive>e' 
tion.— R Situated toward the east; as, the 
easterly side of a lake or country.— 4. Look- 
ing toward the east ; as, an easterly ex- 
posure. 

Easterly (est^6r-Ii), ado. On the east; in the 
direction of east. 

Easter -man-giant (est'er-maii*ji-ant), n. 
The popular name in Cumberland for the 
green tops of l^istort which are eaten. 
Eastern (est'ern), a. [A. Sax. eastern.} 1. Ori- 
ental; being or dwelling in the east; as, 
eastern kings; eastern countries; eastern 
nations. 

Eastern churclie.s first did Chri.st embrace. Sth'lmo-. 
2. Situated toxvard the east; on the east 
liart; as, the eastern side of a toxvn or 
church; i\m eastern gate.— 3. Going toxvard 
the east, or in the direction of east; as, an 
eastern voyage. 

Easting (est'ing), ?i. Naut. and mT. the 
distance eastward from a given meridian; 
the distance made good or gained by a ship 
to tlie eastward. 

We had run down our easting and were well up for 
the Strait. M{tcmillan''s Mag, 

Eastlin (estdin), a. Easterl 3 ^ [Scotch.] 

How doyou, this blae eastlm wind, 

That’s like to blaw a body blind? Burns, 

Eastward (est'xverd), ado. Toxvard the east; 
ill the direction of east from some point or 
place ; as, Edinburgh lies eastward from 
Glasgoxv; turn your eyes eastward. 
Eastward (estVerd), a. Having its direc- 
tion toxvards tlie east 
The eastward extension of this vast track was un- 
known. Marsde 7 t. 

Eastwards (estVeniz), adv. Eastward. 

Such were the accounts from the remotest parts 
eastwa}\is, Marsden. 

Easy(ez'i), a. [See Base.] 1. Quiet; being 
at rest ; free from pain, disturbance, or 
annoyance; as, the patient has slept well 
and is easy.— 2. Eree from anxiety, care, 
solicitude, or peevishness; quiet; tranquil; 
xis, an easy mind. ‘ Keep their thoughts 
easy and free.’ Locke.—6. Giving no pain 
or disturbance; not jolting; as, an easy pos- 
ture; an easy carriage; the hor.se has aneasy 
gait, —4. Not difficult; not heavy or burden- 
some; that gives or requires no great labour 
or exertion; that presents no great obstacles; 
as, an easy task. ‘Tis as easy as lying.’ 
S7tak 

My yoke is easj/, and njy burden is light. 

klat. xi. 30. 

Knowledge to him that understandeth. 

Pfov. xiv. 6. 

5. Not steep; not miex’-en; not rough or veiy 
hilly ; having a gentle slope or slopes; that 
may be travelled with ease; as, an easy road. 
The xvhole island was probably cut into several 
wjy ascents. Bddisqn. 

is. Gentle; moderate; not pressing; as, a ship 
under easy .sail— 7. Yielding xvitli little or 
no resistance; complying; creduloxis. 

With such deceits he gained their easy hearts. 

Diyden, 

8. Ready; not ximvilling. 

So merciful a king did never live, 

Loth to revenge, and easy to forgive, Drydett. 

9. Free from xvanfc or solicitude as to the 
means of living; comfortable. 

They should be allowed such a rent as would make 
them A’rt.rt'. ■ Srwlt, 

10. Gmiig ease; freeing from labour, care, 
or the fatigue of business; furnishing abun- 
dance witliout toil; affluent; as, easy circum- 
stances; an easy fortune. 

A marriage of love is pleasant, a marriage of inter- 
est easy, and a marriage where both rneet happy. 

ylddisoJt, 

11 . Not constrained; not stiff or foiinal; as, 
easy manners; an < 2 q.??/ address; fiosy move- 
ments in dancing.— 12. Smooth; floxving; not 
harsh; as, an easy style. 

His {Sumner’s translation of Latin treatise of Mil- 
ton) is not indeed very easy or elegant; but it is en- 
titled to the praise of clearness and fidelity. 

Macaulay. 

13. In com. not straitened or restricted as 
regards money; as, the money-mai’ket is 
easy, i.e. loans may be easily procxired: op- 
posed to tight.— Quiet, tranquil, un- 
troubled, gentle, moderate, ready, comfort- 
able, afHuent. 

Easy (ez/i), Mr. Easily. 

Those move easiest that have learned to dance. 

Easy-chair (ea'i-char), n. An arm-chair 
padded for resting or reposing in; a chair 


for reclining in. ‘Laugh and shake in Ra- 
belais' ca,9y-cMi>,’ Pope, 

Easy-going (e-zi-go-ing), a. Inclined to take 
matters in an easy xvay; good-natured. 

Eat (et), v.t pret. eat or ate (et, at); pp. eat 
or eaten (et, 6t'n). [A. Bax, etdin, D. eten, 
Icel. eta; a xxddely spread word, the root 
(ad) being seen also in L, edo, Gr. edo, Ski\ 
ad, to eat . } 1. To nnasticiite and s wallo w as 
noui'ishment; to partake of as food; spoken 
especially of solids; as, to eat bread. 

They shall make thee to eat grass as oxen. 

Dan. iv. 25. 

2. To corrode; to wear axx^ay; to gnaw into 
a thing gradually; as, a cancer eats the flesh. 

3. To consume; to waste. ‘Princes over- 
bold have cat oxir substance.’ Tennyson.— 

4. To enjoy; to receive as a reward. 

If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good 
of the land. Is. i. 19. 

To eat one’s heart, to brood over one’s .sor- 
rows or disappointments. 

I will not eat nty heart alone, 

Nor feed with sighs a passing wind. Tetinysm, 

To eat one’s terms, in the inns of court, to 
go through the prescribed amount of study 
preparatory to being called to the bar; in 
allusion to the number of dinners a student 
must eat in the public hall of his society 
each terai in order that the term may count 
as such;— To eat one’s tuords, to take back 
xvliat has been uttered; to retract one’s 
assertions.— To eat out, to consume com- 
pletely, ‘ Eat Qtit the heart and comfort of 
it.’ Tillotson.—To eat up, to opiiress; to 
consume tlie substance of, 

XVho eat up my people as they eat bread. Ps. .xiv. 4, 

Syn, To consume, devour, giiaxv, corrode. 

Eat (et), v.i. 1, To take food; to feed; to 
take a meal, or to board. 

He did rrti? continually at the king’s table. 

2 Sara, ix. 13, 

XVhy eatet/e your master xvith publicans and .sinnens? 

Mat. ix. II. 

2. To make xvay Iiy corrosion ; to gnaw ; to 
enter by gradually xvearing or separating 
the parts of a substance; as, a cancer cats 
into the flesh. 

Their word will eat as doth a canker. 2 Tim. ii. 17, 
The ulcer, edtmg thro’ my skin; 

Betray’d my secret penance. Teftnyson. 

3. To taste; to relish; as, it eats like the 
finest peach. 

Soup and potatoes eat better hot than cold. 

Bussel. 

Eatable (et'a-bl), a. That may be eaten; fit 
to be eaten; proper for food; esculent. 
Eatable (et’a-bl), ?i. Anytiiiiig that may be 
eaten; that which is fit for food; that which 
is used as food, * Eatables xve brought away.* 
Bainpier. 

Eatage (et’aj), n. Food for horses and cattle 
from aftermath. See Eddish. 

Eaten (et'n), Chexved and swallowed; 
consumed; corroded. 

Eater (et’er), n. One xvho eats; that xvliich 
eats or corrodes; a corrosive. 

Be not among wine-bibbers; among riotous 
ofllesh, Pro xxiii. 20. 

Eath,t a. [A. Sax.] Easy. 

XVhere ea,se abounds yt’s eath to doe amiss, Spenser. 
Eatht (eth), adv. Easily. 

Eating-bonse (et'ing-hous), n. A house 
xvhere provisions are sold ready dressed. 
Eating-room (et’ing-rbm), n, A dining- 
room. 

Eau (6), 71. [Fr., from L, a(pia, water.] A 
xvord used xvith some other xvords to desig- 
nate several spirituous xvaters, particularly 
pei’fumes; aSj eau de Cologne; eau de Luce; 
eau de Portugal, &c. 

Eau Creole (d kra-61), 71 . [Fr. eau and 
Oriole,} A highly-esteemed liqueur made in 
Martinique by distilling the flowers of the 
mammee apple (Mammea americana) xvith 
spirit of xvine. 

Eau de Cologne (0 de kd-lon), n. [Fr. eau, 
water, de, of, and Cologne,’] A perfumed 
spirit, originally mx’'ented at Cologne by a 
person of the name of Farina, and still sold 
chiefly by members of his family or at least 
of his name. It consists of spirits of xvine 
flavoured by a fexv drops of different essen- 
tial oils blended so as to yield a fine fra- 
grant scent. 

Eau de Luce (<3 de lbs), n, [Fr. eau, xv'ater, 
de, of, and Luce, the name of its inventor.] 

A strong solution of ammonia, scented and 
rendered milky by mastic and oil of amber: 
used in India as an antidote to the bites of 
venomous serpents. 

Eau de vie (b de ve), n. [Fr, eau, water, de. 
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EAVE-DROP 
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of, mid vie, from L. vita, life.] Tlie French 
name for brandy; specilically, applied to the 
coarser and less purified varieties of brandy, 
the term being applied to the best 

kinds. 

Eave-drop(ev'drop),n. SanieasEam'-diYj^;. 

Tlie eave-(i}"ops fall. 

And the yellow vapours choke 

The great city soiuidiiig wide. Tennyson. 

Eaves (evz), n. %)l, [A. Sax. eSvBO, y/ese(sing.), 
the eave, the edge, whence efesian, to shave, 
to trim. 

Orcheyarde and erberes v/el dene. 

Piers Plow7Han. 

The same word as Goth, ub izva, O.H.G. obmi, 
a portico, a hali; from the same root as over. ] 

1. That part of the roof of a hiiilding which 
projects beyond the wall and casts off the 
water that falls on the roof. 

His tears ran clown his beard like winter drops 
From eaxu'S of reeds. 

2. In 2^oetry, eyelaslies or eyelids ‘Eyelids 
dropp'd their silken ea?;es.' Tennyson. 

And closing eaves of wearied eyes, 

I .sleep till dusk is dipt in gray. Tennyson. 

Eaves-hoard, Eaves-catch (evzdmrd, evz/- 
kaeli), n. An arris lillet or a thick hoard 
with a feather-edge, nailed across the raf- 
ter.? at tlie eaves of a roof to raise the course 
of slates a little. Called also Eaoes-Uith. 
Eaves-drip (evz'drip), n. [From eaves and 
dyip.} Tlie name of an ancient custom 
or law, hy whicli a proprietor was not per- 
mitted to huild Avithin some feet of the 
boundary of his estate, so as to throw the 
eaves-drop on the land of his neighbour. 
It Avas tile same as the urban servitude of 
the Homans called stillicide (stUlicidiurn). 
Eaves-drop (evz'drop), v.i. pret. & pp. 
eaves-dropped, ppr. eaves-drappmg. [Eaves 
and drop. \ 1. To stand under the eaves or 
near the vvindoAvs of a house to hsten and 
learn Avliat is said Avithin doors. 

Telling some politicians vyho were wont to eaves- 
in disguise.s. Miliott. 

2. Elg. to Avatch for an opportunity of hear- 
ing the private conversation of others. 
Eaves-drop (evy/drop), n. The Avater Avhich 
falls in drops from the eaAms of a house. 
Eaves-dropper (evzTlrop»er), n. 1. OneAvho 
stands under tlie eaves or near tlie AvindoAv 
or door of a house, to listen and hear Avliat 
is said within doors, whether from curiosity 
or for the purpose of tattling and making 
mischief. In English km, an eaves-thnpper 
is considered as a common nuisance and is 
Xiunishable hy fine,— 2. One Avho Avatches 
for any opportunity of hearing the private 
conversation of others. 

Under our tents I'll play the eaveS’dropper, 

To bear if any mean to shrink fronj me. Shak. 

Eaves-lath (eA^zTath), n. See Eaves-board. 
^IhaucllOir (a-bosh-Avar). from ehau- 
cher, iQ begin or make the first draught of a 
thing.] 1. A large chisel used by statuaries 
to rougli-lieAv their Avork. — 2. A great liatchel 
or lieating instrument used by rope-makers. 
Ebb (eb), n. [A. Sax. ehhe, ehba; D. eh, ehhe, 
G. and Ran. the falling back of the 
tide; allied to G. ehen, eA^en, smooth, and E. 
even, or perhaps to G. ahen, to fall off, to 
sink. See EvL’Nma.] 1. The reflux of the 
tide; the return of tide-Avater toward the 
sea: opposed to /ood or yiow. 

His mother was a witch, and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flows and ehbs. 

S/iai. 

2. A floAving backward or aivay; decline; 
decay; a falling from a better to a Avorse 
state; as, the ebb of prosperity. ‘ Our ebb of 
life.’ Roscommon. 

I bate to learn the ebb of tijne 

From yon proud steeple’s drowsy chime. 

Sir Scott. 

Ebb (eh), v.i. 1. To flow back; to return, as 
the Avater of a tide appears to do, toAvai’d 
the ocean: opposed to jlow ; ns, the tide ebbs 
and fioAVS tAvice intAventy-four hours.— 2. To 
decay; to decline; to return or fall back 
from a better to a worse state. 

I felt them slowly ebbing, name and fame. 

Tennysoft. 

Syn. To recede, retire, decay, decline, de- 
crease, sink, loAver. 

Ebb (eb), a. Not deep; shalloAv, [O.E. and 
Scotch,] 

The water there is very low and Hollands 
Ebb-tide (eh‘tid),n,. The reflux of tide-Avater; 
the retiring tide. 

Ebelians (e-be'ii-anz), n. pi. A German sect 
: which had its origin at IC5nig.sherg in 1836, 
under the leadership of Archdeacon Ebei! 
and Dr. Diestel, professing and putting in 
practice a doctrine Q-dllodLSpiritualmaniage. 


The leaders AA^ere ill 1830 tried and condemned 
for unsound doctrine and inipni*e lives. The 
sect is in Germany ijopularly named Mndcer, 
or hypocrites. 

Ebent (eb'en), n. Same as Ebong. Johnson. 
Ebenacese (eb-en-iVse-e), n. jd. [L. ehenus, 
Gr. ebenos, the ebony tree.] A nat, order 
of monopetalous exogeiis, chiefly inhabiting 
the tropics, containing ttA'e genera and be- 
tween tAVo and three hmnlred species. 'ITie 
species consist entirely of bushes or trees, 
some of which are of large size; their IcaA'cs 
are alternate Avith no stipules, and gener- 
ally leathery and sliining, Diaspyros Ehenus 
and some others yield the valiialile timlier 
called eliony. 

Ebeneous (eh-eTie-ns), a. Of or pertaining 
to ebony; black; ehony-coloured. 

Ebionite (e'bi-on-it), n. [Heb. ehjonim, the 
poor, the name giA'en Ijy the JeAVS to the 
Christians in general.] One of a sect of 
JeAvish Christians, Avho united the cere- 
monies of the biAv Avith tlie precepts of the 
gosiiel, observing lioth the ifewish and Chris- 
tian Sabbaths. They denied the divinity of 
Christ and rejected many parts of the Ncav 
Testament, They Avere oiiposed and pro- 
nounced heretics hy Justin, Iremcus, and 
Origeii. It is thought that St. John Avrote 
his gospel, in the year 97, against them, 
Ebionite (e'bi-on-it), a. Relating to the 
heresy of the Ehionites. 

Eblanine (elila-nin), >n. A A^olatile crystalline 
solid obtained from raAV iiyroxylic spirit. It 
is otherwise termed Pyroxanthme. 

EbliS, Iblees (ebTes, ib'les), n. In Moham- 
medan myth, an evil spirit or devil, the 
chief of the fallen angels or Avicked jin ns. 
Before his fall he Avas called Azazel or 
Hharis.— jffaZZ of Ehlis, the hall of demons; 
pandemonium. 

Ebon (eb'on), a. [See Ebony.] 1. Consisting 
of ebony.— 2. Like ebony in colour ; dark ; 
black. ‘Heaven's ebo? 2 < Aaault.’ Shelley. 

Sappho, with that gloriole 
Of eboft hair on calmed brO'svs,” £. B, Brfnujiinj^. 

Ebon (eb'on), n. Ebony. 

To write those plagues that then were coming on 
Doth ask a pen of elwiand the night. Drayton. 

Ebonist (eb'on-ist), n. A worker in ebony. 
Ebonite (el/on-it), 7i. A hard black com- 
pound obtained by blending caoutchouc oi’ 
gutta-percha Avitii variable proportions of 
sulphur: used for photographic Avashing 
ti'ays, &c. Called also Vulcanite (Avhich 
see). 

Ebonize (eb'on-iz), v.t. [See Ebony.] To 
make black or taAvny; to tinge Avith the 
colour of ebony; as, to ebonize the fairest 
complexion. 

Ebony (eb'on-i),n. [L. ehenusMv. ebenos, from 
Heb. ehen, a stone, ivom its hardness and 
Aveight.] The popular name of various plants 
of different genera, agreeing in having Avood 
of a dark colour, as the Mozzunglia (Forna- 
sinia) of Abyssinia, nat. order Leguniinosm, 
the Brya Ehenus ot Amevica,, also a legu- 
minous tree; but the best knOAA'ii ebony is 
derived from plants of the genus Diospyros, 
nat. order Ebenaceao. The most A'affiahle 
ebony is the heart-Avood of the Diosprpvs 
Ebenus, Avhich grows in great abundance in 
the flat parts of Ceylon, and is of such size 
that logs of its heart- Avood, 2 feet in dia- 
meter and from 10 to 15 feet long, are easily 
procured. Other 
varieties of A'alu- 
able ebony are 
obtained from D. 

Ebenaster of the 
East Indies and 
D. melaiioxylon 
of Coromandel, 

Ebony is hai’d, 
heavy, and dura- 
ble, and admits 
of a fine polish or 
gloss. The most 
usual colour is 
black, red, or 
green. The best 
is a jet black, 
free from veins Woox\y [Diospyros Bhenus). 
and rind, very 

heavy, astringent, and of an acrid pungent 
taste. On burning coals it yields an agree- 
able perfume, and Avdien green it readily 
takes fire from its aljundance of fat. It is 
wrought into toys, and used for mosaic and 
inlaid work. 
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Our captain counts the image of God. nevertheless 
iC image, cut in ebpn^, as if done, in ivory. Fuller. 


Sparkl’^ his (the swan’s) jetty eyes; his feet did show 
Beneath the waves like Afric’s JCeats. 
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i^bouleflcient (ji-bdl-nihfi), n. 
ebouUr, to timible doAvn. j 1. 
crumbling or falling of the wall 
fication.— 2. In geol. a sudden rock-fall .md 
earth-slip in a mountainous region. 
Ebracteate (e-hrak'te-at), a. [L. e, prh\. 
and bractea, a thin plate.] In hot. Avithout 
a bractea. 

Ebracteolate (e-brakTe-o-ldt), a. In hot. 
noting a pedicel or floAVei’-stalk destitute of 
bractcHdes or little bracts. 

Ebraike,t a. HelireAv; Hebraic. Chaucer. 
Ebriety (e-luTe-ti), n. [L, chrietas, from 
ehrius, drunk.] Drnukemioss; intoxication 
by spirituous liquors. 

Bitter .-ilnKtnds, as an antidote against ebrie/y, hath 
commonly failed, “ Sir T. Ki'otvfte. 

Ebrlllade (e-briTlad), n. [Fr.] 
a check giA^en to a horse liy a 
one rein, Avlion he refuses to turn. 
EbriOSity (e-liri-os'i-ti), n. [L. ehriositas, 
from ebrius, tlnmk.] ITnbitual di'iinken- 
ness. [Rare.] 

That religion which excu.setli No.ih in surprisal, 
will neither acquit ebriosity nor ehriety in their in- 
tended perversion. Sir T. Brenone. 

Ebxious (e'bri-us), a. [L. ehriv.s, drimk.] 

1. Drunk; intoxicated.— 2. Given to indulge 
in drink; drunken. 

Ebulliatet (e-bul’yat), v.i. [L, elmllio, to 
l)oil up. ] To boil or bubble up; to effervesce. 
J*rynne. 

Ebullience, Ebulliency (e-bui'yens, c-huF- 
yen-si), n. [Bee Ebullition.] A boiling 
over; a bursting forth; OA’erfloAV, ‘The eb%d- 
liency of their fancy.’ Cudicorth. 

Ebullient (eJjul'yent), a. Boiling over, 
as a liquor; hence, over-enthusiastic; over- 
demonstrative, ‘ The ebullient choler of his 
refractory and pertinacious disciple.’ Lan- 
dor. 

TJjat these ehulliefit enthusiasm of the French was 
in this case perfectly well directed, we cannot underr 
take to say. Carlyle. 

Ebullioscope (e-buFyo-skop), n. [L.eh’idlio, 
to lioil u]), and Gr. skopeb, to see.] An instru- 
ment by Avhich the strength of spirit of 
wine is determined hy the careful determin- 
ation of its boiling point. 

Ebullition (e-bul-li'shon), n. [L. elndlitio, 
from ebidlio—e, ex, out, up, and bidlio, to 
boil, from bulla, a bubble. See Boil.] 1. ’The 
operation of boiling; the agitation of a 
liquor by heat, Avhich throAvsit up in bubbles; 
or more properly, the agitation produced in 
a fluid by the escape of a portion of it, 
coiiA'erted into an aeriform state by lieat. 
In different liquids ehullition takes place 
at different temperatures; also, the temper- 
ature at which liquids boil in the open air 
varies Avith the degree of atmospheilc pres- 
sure, being higher as that is increased and 
loAver as ft is diminished. See BoiLlNO.— 

2. Effervescence, Avhich is occasioned by fer- 
mentation or by any other process Avliich 
causes the extrication of an aeriform fluid, 
as in tlie mixture of an acid AA'itli a cai'bon- 
ated alkali. In tliis sense formerly Avritten 
BuUition.~~S. Fig. an outward display of 
feeling; a sudden hurst; a ^lotiring fortli; an 
overfioAving; as, an ebidlitim of passion. 
‘The greate.st elndlitions of the imagina- 
tion.’ Johnson. 

Eburua (e-herina), n. [L, ebitr, ivory,] A 
genus of spiral, univalve, gasteropodous 
molluscs, found in the Indian and Chinese 
sea.s. The shell is oval, tliiclc, smooth, and 
Avhen young nmbilicated. 

Eburnation (e-bor-nfFshon), n. In iiathol 
the excessive deposition of compact osseous 
matter Avhicli sometimes takes place in the 
diseased state of hones, especially of joints, 
Eburnean (e-beriue-an), a. [L. ehurnem, 
from ebiir, ivory.] Relating to or made of 
ivory. 

Eburnifleatiou (e-bfirhi-fi-kMion), n. 
conversion of substances into others Avhich 
liave the appearance or characters of ivory. 
EburnxnsB (e-her-iiFne), n.pl. A sub-family 
of the family of molluscs Tnrbinellidce, 
having the genus Eburna for its type. 
Eburnine (e-berinin), a. Made of ivory. 
[Rare.] 

AH in her nightrrobe loose she lay reclined. 

And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine. 

Sir I r. Scott, 

Ecalcarate (e-fcaifldir-at), a. [L. e, priv. , and 
cedear, a spur.] In hot. having no calcar or 
,spur. 

Ecarte (a-kiir-ta), n. [Fr., discarded, 
game of cards for tAvo persona Avith 
tAvo cards, the small cards from tAvo to 
being excluded. The English mode of 
ing the game differs slightly from the 
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ECCLESIASTICXrs 


iiiul we give only the mf^de practised in this 
eoiuitry. Tlie players cut for the deal, 
■which is dcciehid by the lowest card, Ihe 
<lealer gives live cards to each jdayer, three 
aiid two at a time, and turns up the eleventh 
card for trump. If he tiirrm up a king, he 
scores one, aiui if a king occnr.s in the Imiid 
of either player he riiay score tuie by an- 
nouncing it liefore the fir.st trick, the 
cards rank as follows: king (highest), queen, 
knave, ace, ten, Ac. Trumps tidce all otlier 
suits, but the players must follow suit if 
they can. Gl'Iiree tricks count one point, five 
tricks two points; five points nnike game. 
Before play begins tlie non-dealer may 
claim to discard (eearter) any of the cards 
in his hand, .and have them reidaced witli 
fresh ones from the puck. This elaiin the 
dealer may or may not allow. SJioiiId he 
allow he can discard as many as lie pleases. 
Sometimes only one discard is allowed. 
Ecaudate (e-lqi'dilt), a. [L, c, priv., and 
caiida, ii tail.] Jn boL without a tail or 
spur. 

Ecballium (ek-balli-um), n, [Gr. ekhallein, 
to throw out.] A genus of ciiourbitaceoiis 
Xdants, closely allied to 3Ioraordica. M 
agraste is the squirting cucumber, so named 
from its gourd-like fruit forcibly ejecting 
its seeds together with a mucilaginous juice. 
The precipitate from the juice is the elateri- 
UTU of medicine. See Elateeiom. 

Echasis (ek'ba-sis), n. [Gr. ckbasu, a going 
out, the issue or event of a matter —-c/f, 
out, and haino, to go.] In rhet a figure in 
which the orator treats of things according 
to their events and consequences. 

Echatic (ek-bat'ik), a. In gram, relating to 
an event that has happened ; denoting a 
mere result or consequencei as distinguished 
from telic, which implies jiurpose or inten- 
tion; thus the sentence ‘events fell out so 
ihai the prophecy ?rai» fulfilled’ is eebatio, 
but the sentence ‘ events were arranged in 
erd^&r that the prophecy might be fulfilled’ 
is telio. 

EcMastesis (ek-blas-te'sis), u. [Or., from. 
ekblastanb, to shoot or sprout out. } In hot 
the production of buds within flowers, or on 
inflorescences, in consequence of monstrous 
development. 

Ecbole (ek'bo-le), n. [Gr. ekhoU (logon], a 
digression, ekbole, a throwing or going 
out, from ek, out, and hallo, to tlirow.j In 
rhet a digression, in which the spealcer in- 
troduces another person speaking in liis 
own words. 

Echolic (ek-boFik), a. [Gr. eJMioti, a metli- 
cine which expels the foetus, from ekballo, 
to throw out.] A term applied to a medi- 
cine that excites uterine contractions, and 
thereby promotes the expulsion of the festus. 
EohollC (ek'boFik), 7i. [See the adjective..] A 
medicine, as ergot of rye, that excite i uterine 
contraction, and so promotes the expulsion 
of the contents of the uterus. 

EccaleoMon ( ek'kal-Ie-6"bi-on ), n. [Gr. 
ckbaleo, to call out, and bios, life. ] A con- 
trivance for hatching eggs by artificial 
heat. 

Eece homo (ek'se hd'md), n. [h., behold the 
man.] A name given to paintings which 
represent our Saviom crowned with thorns 
and bearing the reed, particularly to a 
noble painting by Correggio. 

Eccentric, KeceatricaKek-sen'trik, ek-sen'- 
trik-al), a. [L. eccentneuA'—ea}, from, and 
ceiit7'wa, centi'e.] 1. Deviating or depart- 
ing from the centre.-— 2. In geani. not having 
the same centre: a term applied to circles 
and spheres which have not the same 
centre, and consequently are not parallel; 
in opposition to co^icentric, having a com- 
mon centre. —3. Pertaining to eccentricity 
or to an eccentric; as, the ecccutnc anomaly 
of a plant; the ecmiiric rod of a ateam- 
engme.--4. Not terminating in the same 
point, nor directed by the same principle; 
not coinciding in motive or end. 

His own ends, which must needs be often eccetifHc 
to those of his jnaster. Jiacon. 

5. Deviating from stated methods, usual 
practice, or established forms or laws; ir- 
regular; anomalous; departing from the 
usual course ; as, ecce^itric conduct ; ec- 
centrio virtue; an eccentric genius. 
centrie, Eccentrio. See under ExcEKTiiio. 
--Eccentric, Singular, Straiige, Odd. Eo^ 
cenbdc is applied to a pei’son who does 
things in an extraordinary way, owing to 
his ha'viug tastes, judgment, &o., different 
from those of ordinary people. Eccentric im- 
plies that there is in the person spoken of a 
mental deviation from what is usual; thus. 


wx* cannot speak of an eccentric bo<ly ; ]>ut we 
speak of a i>erson having an eccentric ap- 
peamnee, meauing an appearance indicating 
eccentricity, or resultitig from eccentricity, 
as by being strangely dressed. Singular as- 
, serfs that a thing is unique, or approximately 
so; strange [L. extraneuri, foreign], tliat it is 
iinknowji to tlie speaker; but wiiat is strange 
to one man may not be so to another. What 
is ,stran.ge to most, or to all, is singular. 
Odd, when applied to the person, infers 
singularity and grotesqueness ; as, an odd 
figure. Wlien applied to the mind it is nearly 
equivalent to eccentric, Init is somewhat 
.stronger, implying a slight degree of cra/.i- 
ness ; as, he is somewhat odd. When ap- 
X)liecl to actions and conditions, or their 
negation, it freciueiitly implies scene degree 
of wonder, and is nearly equal to surprising; 
as, it is odd that he sliould say so ; it is odd 
he does not write. 

Eccentric (ek-sen'trik), n, l. In anc. astron. 
a circle the centre of which did not coincide 
with that of the earth. 

Thither his course he bends 
Throufrh the cahn firmament; but up or down, 

By centre or eccentric, ijard to tell. Milton. 

2. That which is irregular or anomalous; he 
who or that which cannot be brought to a 
common centre or usual standard.— 3. In 
astron. (a) in the Ptolemaic .system the 
supposed circular orbit of a planet about 
the earth, but with the earth not in its 
centre, (b) A circle described about the 
centre of an elliptical orbit, with Jialf the 
major axis for riuliiis,— 4. In maeh. a term 
applied to a group of mechanical contriv- 
ances for converting circular into recipro- 



a, Eccentric-wheel; eccentric-strap; 
c, eccentric-rod. 


eating rectilinear motion, con.sistiiig of vari- 
ously shaped discs, attached to a revolving 
shaft, and according to the shape of the 
■working surfaces distinguished as triangu- 
lar, heart-shaped, toothed, or circular ec- 
centrics. The cut represents the eccentric 
in general use for working the valves of 
steam-engines. It consists of a wheel situ- 
ated on tlie main shaft but fixed out of its 
centre; it is fitted in a metal ring or strap, 
to which a shaft or shafts are attached; 
these are connected ivith the valve lever, so 
that as the eceentrio turns round with the 
shaft, an alternate motion is communicated 
to the lever, and the valves are thereby 
oiiened and closed. 

Eccentrically (ek-sen'trik-al-li), adv. With 
eccentricity; in an .eccentric manner. . 
Eccentric-gear (ek-sen'trik-ger), n. In 
meeh. a term including all the links and 
other parts which transmit the motion of an 
eccentric. 

Eccentric-hoop <ek-sen'trik-hop), u. Same 
asEccenti'ic-strap. 

Eccentricity (ek-sen-tris'i-ti), n. 1. Devia- 
tion from a centre; the state of having a 
centre different from that of another circle. 
2. Ill astron. the dis- 
tance of the centre of 
a planet’s orbit from 
the centre of the sun; 
that is, the distance 
between the centre of 
an ellipse and its fo- 
cus. Thus in the ellipse 
B E p a, of which A and 
B are the foci, and C the centre, AO or BC is 
the ecceiitricitij.—S. Departure or deviation 
from that which is stated, regular, or usual; 
oddity; whimsicainess; as, the eccentricity ot 
a man’s geni us or conduct. 

Aken.side was a young man warm with every notion, 
connected with liberty, and with an eccentricity 
which sucli dispositions do not easily avoid. 

dpohnson. 

Eccentric-rod (ek-sen'trik-rod), n. In mach. 
the main connecting link by which the 
motion of an eccentric is transmitted. 
Eccentric-strap (ek-sen'trik-strap), ?i. In 
roach, the band of iron ivhich emliraces the 
circumference of an eccentric, and within 
which it revolves. The eccentric-rod is at- 
tached to it, as shown in the cut under 
Eccentric, m 



Eccentric-wlieel (ek-sen'tnk-whel), n. A 
wheel which is fixed on an axis that does 
not passthrough the centre. Its action is 
that of a crank of the same length as the 
eccentricity. See Ecoenthio, 

Ecxie signuni (ek'se sigTium), u. [L., behold 
the sign. ] See or behold the sign, evidence, 
proof, or 1 »adge. 

Eccliymosis (ck-ki-mo'sis), n. [Gr. ekehy- 
7mjsis, from ekehytnoonmi, to slied 'the lilood 
and leave it exfcravasated— td:, out, and 
cheb, to pour.] In wed. a livid, black, or 
yellow spot produced by blood extravasated 
or effused into the cellular tissue from a 
contusion, as from a blow on tlie eye. 
Ecclesia (ek-kle‘zi-a), n. [L., from Gr. clckle- 
sia, an assembly.] 1. An assembly; the 
great asseml)ly of the people of Athens, at 
which every free citizen had a right to at- 
tend and vote. —2. An ecclesiastical society; 
a cliurch; a congregation. 

Ecclesialt (ek-kle'zi-al), a. Ecclesiastical. 

‘ Our eealesial and political choices.’ Hilton. 
Ecclesian (ek-kle'zi-an), vi. One who main- 
tains the supremacy of the ecclesiastical 
domination over the civil power. 
Ecelesiarcli (ek-kle'zi-ark), n. [Gr. elcMesia, 
an assembly, and at'chos, .a leader.] A ruler 
of the Church. 

Ecelesiast (ek-kle'zi-ast), n. 1. An ecclesias- 
tic; a preacher ; specifically, apifiied to King 
Solomon, or the writer of the books of Ec- 
clesiastes and Proverbs. 

He was in chirche a noble eccleslttst, C/taucer. 

1 Though thrice a thousand years are past 
Since David’-s son the sad and splendid, 

The weary King Jicclesiast, 

Upon his awful tablets penned it, Thackeriiy. 
2.t The book of Ecclesiastes. Chaucer. 
Ecclesiastes (ek-kle'zi-as"tez), u. [Gr.] A 
canonical book of the Old Testament, placed 
between the book of Proverbs and the Song 
of Solomon. 

Ecclesiastic, Ecclesiastical (ek-kle'zi-as"- 
tik, ek-kle‘zi-aB"tik-al), a. [Gr. ekklesias- 
tikos, from ekklesia, an assembly or meeting 
called out, the church, fi‘om ckkttleb, to call 
forth or convoke— c/**, and kaled, to call.] 
Pertaining or relating to the Church; not 
civil or secular; as, ecclesiastical discipline 
or government; ecelesiasUoal affairs, histoiy, 
or polity; ecclesiastical courts. 

And pulpit, drum ecelesiast ick, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick. Hndibras. 

—Ecclesiastical courts,^ courts in which the 
canon law is administered, and causes 
eccle-siastical determined. In England the 
ecclesiastical courts are : the Archdeacon’s 
Cowrt, the Consistory Cou^'ts, the Court of 
Arches, the Court of Peculiars, the Preroga- 
tive Courts of the two archbishopSi the Fa- 
culty Court, and the PHvy Council, which is 
the court of appeal, though its jurisdiction 
may by order in council be transferred to 
the new Court of Appeal. In Scotland the 
ecclesiastical courts are the Kirk -session., 
Pi^eshytery, Synod, General Assembly (which 
is the supreme tribunal as regards doctrine 
and discipline), and. the Teind Court, consist- 
ing of the judges of the Court of Session, 
which has jurisdiction in ail matters affect- 
ing the teinds of a parish.— A’ceZesmsifea? 
co'tmnissioners, in England, a body corpo- 

I rate, empowered to suggest measures con- 
ducive to the efficiency of the established 
church, to be ratified by orders in conncil. 
—Ecclesiastical corporations, corporations 
in which the members are entirely spi- 
ritual persons, and incorporated as such, 
as bishops, certain deans, parsons, vicars, 
deans and chapters, &c. They are erected 
for the fui'therance of religion and perpetu- 
ating the rights of the Church, —Kccfcsfccsff- 
cal law, the law administered in the ecclesi- 
astical courts, derived from the civil and 
canon law.— .KcoZesfasJfcarafutc, the body 
of the clergy. 

Ecclesiastic (ek-kle'zi-as"tik), n. A person 
ill orders or consecrated to the services of 
the Church and tlie ministry of religion. 

From a humble ecclesiasiir, he was subsequently 
preferred to the highest dignities of the Church,: 

Prescott. 

Ecclesiastically (ek-kle‘zi-as"tik-aMi), adv. 
In ail ecclesiastical manner, 

Ecclesiasticism ( ek - klS ' zi - as ” ti - sizm ), n. 
Strong adherence to the principles of the 
Church, or to ecclesiastical observances, 
privileges, tfcc. 

My religious convictions and views have remained 
free from any tincture of ecclesiasticism. 

Westminster. Rev. 

Ecclesiasticus (elv-kie'zz-as"'tik-us), u. 4 
book of the Apocrypha. 
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Ecclesiologist (efc-kle^zi-ol'-'o-jist), n. One 
versed in ecolesiology. 

Ecclesiology (ek-kle'zi-ol"o-ji), n. [f^r. cJc- 
Jcl^Hia, an assembly, a cliurch, tind logos, dis- 
course.] The soience of antiquities as ap- 
plied to churches and other ecclesiastical 
foundations; the science and theory of 
cliurch building and decoration. 

It will furnish future writers in the liistory ami 
ecc^esto^o^j' of Ireland with a most valuable .store- 
house of information. AthvKsnm. 

Eccope (ek'ko-pe), n. [Gr, ck, out, and 
kopto, to cut.] In surg. the act of cutting 
out; specifically, a perpendicular division 
of the cranium by a cutting instrument. 
Eccoprotic (ek-ko-prot'ik), a. [Gr. ek, 
out, from, and Icopros, dung.] Having the 
quality of promoting alvine discharges; lax- 
ative; loosening; gently cathartic. 
Eccoprotic (ek-kop-rot'ik), n. A medi- 
cine which purges gently, or which tends 
to promote evacuations by stool; a mild 
cathartic. 

Eecremocarpus (ek'kre-mo-kfir"pus), n. 
[Gr. ekkrem.es, hanging from or upon, and 
karpos, fruit.] A genus of climbing shrubs, 
nat. order Bignoniaceie, containing three 
species, natives of South America. They 
have twice-pinnatisect leaves with small 
membranaceous leaflets, and green or yel- 
low, flve-lohed flowers. E. scaher is culti- 
vated as an ornamental creeper. 
Kccrinology (ek-krin-oTo-Ji), n. [Gr. akkri' 
no, to separate, to strain off, and logos, dis- 
course.] In physiol, a treatise on the secre- 
tions of the body. 

Eccrisis (ek'kri-sis), n. [Gr. ek, out, and 
Jerino, to separate.] In med. excretion of 
any excreinentitious or morbific matter. 
Eccyesis (ek-ki-e'sis), n. [Gr. ekkyeo, to he 
pregnant.] In obstetrics, extra-uterine foeta- 
tioh ; imperfect f (Station in some organ 
exterior to the uterus, as in one of the 
ovaria, the li'allopian tube, or the cavity of 
the abdomen. i 

Eederon (ek'de-ron), n. [Gr. ek, out, and i 
deros, skin.] The outer layer of the integu- 
ment; the epithelial layer of mucous mem- 
brane; the epidennal layer of the skin: the 
endoderm is the deeper, dermal layer. 
Eedysis (ek'di-sis), m [Gr. ekdysis, a getting 
out, from ekdyo, to strip off— e/c, out of, and 
dyO, to enter.] The act of putting off, com- 
ing out of, or emerging; the act of shedding 
or casting an outer coat or integument, as 
in the case of serpents, certain insects, &u. : 
chiefly a zoological term. 

Echancrure (a-shah-krur;), n. A French 
word employed by anatomists to designate 
depressions and notches of various shapes, 
observed on the surface or edges of bones. 
Dunglison, 

Echefwon. Each; every. Chaucer, 

Echet ut. [See Eke.] To add ; to add to ; 
to increase. ‘To eohe it and to draw it out 
in length,’ Shak, 

Echea (ek'e-a), n.pl. [Gr., from eched, to 
sound.] In ancient a9*ch, the name which 
the ancients gave to the sonorous vases of 
bronze or earth, of a bell-like shape, which 
they used in the construction of their 
tlieatres to give greater power to the voices 
of their actors. 

Echelon (esh'e-idn), n, [ Fr., from 4cheUe ; 
Pr. escala; It. scald, a ladder.] Milit. the 
position of an ai'niy in the form of steps, or 
with one division more advanced than an- 
other, The word echelon is used also in 
reference to nautical manoeuvres. When a 
fleet is in echelon it presents a wedge-form 
to the enemy, so that the how-guns and 
broadsides of the several ships can mutually 
defend each other. 

Echeloned (esh''e-lon(i), a. Noting an army 
formed in echelon. 

Echeneidid^ ( e-ken’e-id'1-de ), n. pi. [ See 
Boheneis.] The sucking-fish or remora 
family, a sub-family of teleostean fishes, 
which resemble in general character the 
Gadidse, and which, as the species have in 
general no spines in the rays of the fins, 
have been placed in the order Anacanthiiii. 
SeeECHENErs. 

Echeneis (ek-e-ne'is), n. [Cr. eclieneiSy thQ 
remora or sucking-fish (supposed to have 
the power of holdingships hack), from echo, 
to hold, and naus, a ship.] A genus of fishes 
remarkable for having the top of the head 
flattened and occupied by a laminated disc, 
composed of numerous transverse cartila- 
ginous plates, the edges of which are spiny, 
and directed obliquely backwards. By 
means of this apparatus these fishes attach 
tliemselves to ships, large fishes as sharks, 
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and other hodie,-?. K Knucrates (the pilot 
siicking-lisli) is employed by the fisher- 
men of the coast of Mozambbiue to take 
marine turtles. A ring is fastened to the 
tail, and a rope being attached to it, the 
sucking-fish is carried out by the fishermen 
in their boat, in a ves.sel of water, and 
thrown intci the sea where tlie turtles resort. 
In endeavouring to imike its escape the fish 
attaches itself to the nearest turtle; and as 
its adhesive powers are .strong, both are 
hauleil in together. Another species is the 
E, Remora, the common remora or suck- 
ing-fi.sh. See Hemoea. 

Echeveria (eclne-ve'ri-a), n. [From Eche- 
veri, a Mexican flower painter.] A genus 
of succulent plants, nat. order (Jrassnlacere, 
chiefly natives of Mexico. The l)rigbtly- 
coloured flowers are in loose racemes. The 
species are placed by some botanists iu 
Cotyledon. Many of them are in cultivation 
in England, and they are esteemed as in- 
cluding some of the most interesting and 
lieautiful of greenhouse succulent plants. 
E, secunda mid B. glanca are particularlj' 
ornamental dwarf herltaeeous species. 
Eclievette (ash- vet), n. [Fr.j A small 
bank, the tentli part of a large skein of cot- 
ton thread or yarn, and the twenty-second 
part of an ordinary skein of wool. 

Echidna (e-kid'na), n. A genus of Austra- 
lian monotreinatous, toothless mammals, 
in size and general appearance resembling 
a large hedgehog, excepting that the spines 
are longer, and the muzzle is protracted and 
slender, with a small aperture at the ex- 
tremity for the protrusion of a long flexible 
tongue. The hiibits of Echidna are noctur- 
nal; it burrows, having short strong legs 
with five toes, and feeds on insects, which 
it catches by protruding its long sticky 
tongue. It is nearly allied to the Ornitho- 
rhynchus. One species (B, hystrix), from 
its appearance, is popularly known as the 
Porcupine Ant-eater. In several points 
the Echidna strikingly resembles the birds, 
especially iu producing its young from eggs. 
Echidnine (e-kid'nin), n, [Cv. echidna, an 
I adder.] Serpent poison; the secretion from 
the poison glands of the viper and other 
serpents. .Eohidiiiue is a clear, ■vuscid, 
neutral, yellowish fluid, containing albu- 
men, mucus, fatty matter, and a yellow 
colouring principle ; and among its salts, 
phosphates and clilorides. Associated with 
the albumen is a peculiar nitrogenous hodj^ 
to which the name echidnine is more parti- 
cularly applied. The poisonous liag of a 
viper seldom contains more than 2 grains 
of the poisonous liquid: of a grain is 

sufficient to kill a small bird. 

Echtniyd (e-ki'mid), n. An individual of the 
genus Echimys (which see). 

EcMni3ma ( e-ki-mi'na ), n. 'pl. A sub-family 
of the rodent sub-order Hystricidm, of which 
the genus Echimys is the type. The ground- 
pig belongs also to this sub-family. See 
ECHIJIYS. 

Echimys (e-ki'mis), n. [Gr. ecMnas, ahedge- 
hog, and a mouse.] A genus of South 
American rodent quadrupeds, correspond- 
ing in some of their characters with dor- 
mice, but differing from them in having the 
tail scaly, and the fur coarse and mingled 
with flattened spines. Some of the species 
are known as spiny rats, the family being- 
allied to the porcupines. Wiitten also 
Bchinoniys. 

Echinate, Echinated (eduhat, e-kin’at-ed), 
a, [L. echinus, a hedgehog.] Set with 
prickles; prickly, like a hedgehog; having 
sharp points ; bristled'; as, an echinated 
pericarp. 

Echinidsa (e-kin'i-de), n.pl. [Gr. eehinos, a 
Iiedgeliog, and efdos', resemblance.] A family 
of invertebrates comprehending those mar- 
ine animals popularly known by the name 
of sea-eggs or sea-urchins. See Echinus. 
Echuiidah (e-kinfl-dan), n. An animal of 
the family Echinidm. 

Echinital (e-ldn'it-al), a. Relating to or 
like an echinite or the echinites. 

Echinite (e-kin'it), n. [See Echinus.] A 
fossil sea-iirclxin or cidaris. These fossils 
vary greatly in form and structure, and are 
accordingly arranged into many sub-genera. 
They are found in all fomiations, but they 
are most abundant and best preserved in 
the chalk, some being exceedingly beauti- 
■fiil. 

EcMnocactTis (e-km^o-kak-tus), n. [Gr. 
eehinos, a hedgehog, and kaktos, a prickly 
plant.] A genus of cactaceous plants, inha^ 
biting Mexico and South America. The 


specie.s tire remarkable for the siiignlarforms 
of their steins, wiiitfli Jire fluted and riblieil 
or tuhoiamlated. 
The stiff spines are 
in clu.sters on 
woolly (mshions. 
Tlie flowei's are 
large mid showy. 
TJiey are freipient-. 
ly met with in cul- 
tivation. 

Echinococcus (e-> 
kin'o-kok"kus), n. 
pl EcMnococci<e- 
km'o-kok"sib n. 
[Gr. eehinos, a 
I hedgehog, and kok~ 

Varieg.'UecMlov.^ered Echino- a beiTy.] Ill 

cactus (i:. cenictenus). pnysiol. Olie of the 
larval forms (scoli- 
ces) of the tape - worm of the dog {Tcmia 
Bchi nococcus), commonly known ’a.s hyda- 
tiils, AViiich occur in nnin, commonly in the 
liver, ;md cause serious disease. 
Echiiioderm (e-kinVj-tlerm), n. [Gr. eehinos, 
a hedgehog, and derma, skin.J A marine, 
animal of the class Eehiuodermata. 
Echinodermal (e-kiu’b-derm-al), a. Helat-. 
ing to the Eehiuodermata. 

The harder, s|)iiie-clacl, or ediinodei‘}?tal specie!), 
perplex the most patient and persievering dissector , 
by the e.Ktreine cotnple.\ity and diversity of thejr con-, 
stituent parts. ■ Prtit, Qiven. 

Eehiuodermata (e-ki«'6-tkh*"ma-ta), n. jA 
A class of iiivertebratcd animals character- 
ized by having a tough integument in 'which 
lime is depo-sited as grannies (as in the 
star-fish ainl sea-cucumber), or so as to 
form a rigid test like that of the sea-urchin; 
and by the radial aiTangemeiit of all the 
parts of the adult, e.xeept tlie digestive 
system of the sea-urchin. A water system, 
usually coininiinicating w-itli the exterior, 
opens into the ambulacra or tubular feet, 
which are the locomotive organs, and are 
put into use by being distended with fluid. 
Their development is accompanied -with 
nietamoiphosis, and the embryo shows a 
distinctly bilateral aspect. On this account, 
and because tlie adult arises as a secondary 
growth within the lulmitive embryo, the 
Echinodermata are now removed from the 
Ouvierian Pvadiata, and classed 'ivitli the 
Scolecida in the sub-kingdom Animloulji, 
The sexes are distinct. The class is divided 
into seven orders— the Echinoidea (sea- 
nrehins), Asteroidea (star-fishes), Ophiiiroi- 
dea (sand-stars and brittle-stars), Criuoidea. 
(feather-stars), Cystidea (extinct), Bhistoi- 
dea (extinct), and Holothuroidea (sea-cu- 
cumbers). All are marine. 
Echinodermatous (e-khi’o-der'^ma-tus), a. 
Same as BchinodermaL 
Echinoidea (c-lan-oid'e-a), a. jpl [Gr. 
a hedgehog, and eidos, fonn.] An order 
of Echinodermata, compiiaing the sea- 
urchins. 

Echinomys (e-kin'd-mis), n See Eciron's. 
Echinophora (e-khi-of o-ra), n. [Gv. eehinos, 
a hedgehog, and pherd, to bear.] A genus, 
of hardy herbaceous perennials, nat. order 
TJmbellifera?, more or less eovored with 
spines, especially at the base of the flowers. 
The species are found in the Mediterranean 
region. One species is said to have been 
found in the south of England, 

EcMnopS (e-kin'ops), n, [Gr, eehinos, a 
hedgehog, and opsis, appearance.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Compositai. The species , 
are annual, hut chiefly perennial plants, 
One species is known by the name of the 
globe-thistle; the pubescence of auotlier 
forms the substance called Spanish tinder. 
EcMnorhynchus (e-kin'o-ring'^kus), n. [Gr. 
eckinos, a hedgeliog, and snout.]. 

A genus of intestinal worms, tlie only mem- 
bers of tbe Acanthocephala, or thorn-headed 
family, living in the digestive organs of- 
vertelirated animals, and sometimes' found 
in the abciommal cavity. 

Echinostachys (e-ki-nos’ta-kis), n. [Gr, 
eehinos, a hedgehog, and stachys, a head of 
flowers.] A genus of fossil plants found in 
the new red sandstone, supposed to be akin 
to the Typhaceie, or reed-maces. 

Ecilinozoa (e-kfno-zo"a), w. Same as A?inu- 
loida, 

EchiHnlate (e-ldn'u-lafe), a. [See Echinus, ] ' 
In hot. possessing spines. 

Echinus (e-kin’us), n. [L.; Gr. echinus, a 
hedgehog, also a sea-urchin.] 1. A genus of 
annuloids, constituting the type of the class 
Echinodez-mata. Tlie body is covered with a 
test or shell, often beset with movable spines. 
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orpru-klvs. 'i'h« test consiats of ten ineri- 
liiowal zones or dtjultlc i'<»ws of calcareous 
piatoH nttiuj,- each.. tiler jiccuj-ately. In five 
of tliezones’tliere are little apertures for the 



At the parting 
All the church echoed. 


Sea-urchin [Echunts esadentus), 

protrusion of miiseular tubes, which serve as 
feet. Tlie inoutli is armed with calcareous 
teeth, and opens into a gullet, which con- 
ducts to a distinct stomach, whence pro- 
ceeds a convoluted intestine terminating in 
a vent. It is popularly called the Sect- 
’urchm or Sea-egcj. Tliere are several species, 
and some of them eatable.— -2. In hot. a 
Xirickly head or 
top of a plant; 
an ochinated 
pericarp.— it. In 
arch, an orna- 
ment of the 
form of an 
egg, alternatin: 



Echinus. 


with an anchor-shaped or dart-shaped or- 
nament, peculiar to the ovolo moulding, 
whence that moulding is sometimes called 
echinus. 

Echium (ek'i-uni), ?i'. [Gr. echion, from ecMs, 
the viper.] Viper’.s hugloss, a genus of 
plants, nat. order Boraginacese. Above fifty 
species have been described, They are large 
hispid or scabrous herbs, with entire leaves 
and white, red, or blue flowers in racemes. 
They are natives of Southern Europe and 
Western Asia. K vulgare is common on 
waste ground and on light soils in England; 
B. plantcfgineum is a native of Jer.sey. 

EcllO (e'lvo), n. [L. echo; Gr, echo, from echo, 
a. sound of any sort, whence flc/icd, to sound.] 

1. A sound reflected or reverberated from a 
solid body; sound returned ; repercussion 
of sound; as, an echo from a distant hill 

The babbling mocks the hounds. 

Replying shrilly to the well-tuned horns, 

, A.? if a double hunt were heard at once. ShetE. 

Which makes appear the songs I made 

As out ot weaker times. Tennyson. 

Sound being j>i'oduceil by waves or pulses 
of the air, when such a wave meets an op- 
posing surface, as a wall, it is reflected like 
light and proceeds in another direction, and 
the sound so heard is an echo. When the 
echo of a sound returns to the point whence 
the sound originated, the reflecting surface 
is at right angles to a line drawn to it from 
that point. An oblique surface sends the 
echo of a sound oil in another direction, so 
that it may be heard elsewhere, though not 
at the point where the sound originated. 
If the direct and reflected sounds succeed 
eacili Ollier with great rapidity, which hap- 
pens when the reflecting surface is near, the 
echo only clouds tlie original sound, but is 
not heard di stinctly, and it is such Indistinct 
echoes which interfere rvith the hearing in 
chui’chea and other large buildings. An 
interval of about one-nhitli of a second is 
necessary to discriminate two successive 
sounds; and as sound passes through the 
atmosphere at the rate of about 1125 feet 
in a second, of 1125, or about 62 feet, will 
be the least distance at which an echo can 
be heard The wall of a house or tlie ram- 
part of a city, the surface of a cloud, a wood, 
rocks, mountains, valleys, produce echoes. 
Some echoe.s are remarkable for their fre- 
quency of repetition. ~2. In class, myth, a 
nymph, the daughter of the Air and Earth, 
who, for love of Narcissus, pined away till 
nothing remained of her but her voice. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseea 
^ Milton. 

3. In arcA. a vault or arch for redoubling 
sounds.— 4 Kepetition with assent; close 
imitation either in words or sentiments.-— 
5. In minsiG, the repetition of a melodic 
. phrase, frequently written for the organ on 
account of the facility with which it can bo 
produced by the stops. 

Echo (eq<o), t),l 1 . To resound; to reflect 
sound; as, tlie hall echoed with acclamations. 


Shah. 

2. To be sounded back, * Echoing noise.' 
Blackmore. 

Soimds which echo farther west 

Than your sires’ 'Islands of the Blest.’ Byro7i. 

3. To inoduce a sound that reverberates; to 
give out a loud sound. 

Drums and trumpets echo loudly. 

Wave the crimson banner.s proudly. Loniifelhm. 

Echo (e'lcd), uf, 1. To reverberate or send 
back, as sound; to return, as wliat has been 
uttered. 

Those peals are echoedhy the Trojan throng. 

Dry den. 

2. To repeat wflth assent: to adopt as one's 
own sentiments or opinion. 

They would have echoed the praises of the men 
whom they envied, and then have sent to the new’S- 
papers libels upon them. MacauUty. 

Echometer (e-konriet-er), n. [Or. ecTws, 
sountl, and mcirom., measure.] Jn immc, a 
scale or rule, with several lines thereon, 
serving to measure tlie duration of sounds 
and to find their intervals and ratios. 
Echometry (e-lcom'et-ri), n. 1. The art or 
act of measuring the duration of sounds.— 
2. The art of constructing vaults to produce 
echoes. 

Eclaircise (e-klarisiz), v. t. pret. & pp. edair- 
cised; ppr. eclivircising. [Fr. Mairoir, from 
Clair, clear. See Clear.] To make clear; 
to explain; to clear up what is not under- 
stood or misimderstood. [Kare.J 
^claircissement (a-klfir-sis-mah), n. [Fr.] 
Explanation; the clearing up of anything 
not before understood. 

Nay, madam, you shall .stay . . . till he has made 
an ec/aircissenmit of his love to j'ou. lVyche?-ly. 

Eclampsy (ek-lamp'si), n, [Gr. eldampsis, a 
shining, fv(mieklawpo,tQ shine—e/r, out, and 
Ictmpo, to shine.] A flashing of light before 
the eyes; , rapid convulsive motions, espe- 
cially of the mouth, eyelids, and fingers— 
symptomatic of epilepsy; hence, epileiisy 
itself. 

^clat; (a-klh), n. [Fr., a splinter, noise, cla- 
mour, brightness, magniflcenee,fromcc^ufcr, 
to split, to shiver, to make a great noise, to 
sparkle, to glitter; Pr. esclatctr, Walloon 
sklate, tvom. O.H.G. skleizan, G. schleissen, 
sehlitzen, to split. It i.s easy to understand 
how, the sense of breaking into shivers, 
passes into those of making a noise and 
shining brilliantly.] 1. A burst, as of ap- 
I>lause ; acclamation ; approbation ; as, his 
speech was received with great dclat— 

2. Brilliancy of success; splendour of effect; 
lustre; as, the ^clat of a great achievement. 

3. Eenown; glory. 

Yet the dclat it gave was enough to turn the head 
of a man less presumptuous than Egmont. 

Prescott, 

Eclectic (ek-lek'tik), a. [Gr. eklektihos—ex, 
and lego, to choose.] Selecting; choosing; 
not original nor following any one model or 
leader, but choosing at will from the doc- 
trines, works, &c., of others; specifically 
applied to certain philosophers of antiquity 
who did not attach themselves to any par- 
ticular sect, but selected from the opinions 
and piflnciples of each what they thought 
solid and good. 

Eclectic (ek-lek'tik), n. One who follows an 
eclectic method in philosophy, science, re- 
ligion, and the like; specifically, (a) a fol- 
lower of the ancient eclectic philosophy. See 
the adjective. (&> A Christian who believed 
the doctrine of Plato conformable to the 
spirit of the gospel. 

Eclectically <ek-lek'tik-al-Ii), affy. By way 
of choosing or selecting; in the manner of 
the eclectical philosophers. 

Eclecticism (ek-lek'ti-sizm), n. The act, 
doctrine, or practice of an eclectic. 
Eclectism (ek-lek'tizm), n. [Si\ edeotimc.l 
Same as Eclecticism. 

Eclegm (ek-lemO, n. [L. ecligma; Gr. e/c- 
leigma, an electuary— out, up, and Uicho, 
to lick.] A medicine made by the incor- 
poration of oils with syrups. 

Eclipsareon (e- klip- sa' re-on), n. [See 
Eclipse.] An instrument for explaining 
the phenomena of eclipses. 

Eclipse (e-klips'), n, [1,, eclipsis; Gn ekleip- 
sis, defect, from eJdeipo, to fail— <?/;;, out, and 
ilyfpd, to leave.] 1. In as^rou. an intercep- 
tion or obscuration of the light of the sun, 
moon, or other luminous body, by the inter- 
vention of some other body either between 
it and the eye or between the luminous body 
and that illuminated by it; thus, an eclipse 
of the sun is caused by the intervention of 


the moon, which totally or partially hides 
the sun’s disc; an eclipse of the moon is 
occasioned by the shadow of the earth, 
which falls on it and obscures it in whole 
or in part, but does not entirely conceal it. 
The number of eclipses of the sun ami moon 
cannot be fewer than two nor more than 
seven in one yeai’. The most usual number 



is four, and it is rare to have more than six. 
Jupiter's satellites are eclii>sed hy passing 
through his shadow, and they frequently 
pass over his disc and eclipse a portion of 
his surface. See OccuLTAaTON.— 
and central eclipses. See Annular.— 

2. Darkness; obscuration; as, his glory has 
suffered an edipsc. 

All the posterity of our first parents suffered a per- 
petual eclipse of spiritual life. Raleigh, 

He (Earl Hakon) was zealous, in season and out of 
season, to bring back those who in tljat eclipse of tlie 
old faith had either gone over to Christi.iriity or pre- 
ferred to ‘ trust in themselves,* to what he considered 
the true fold. Edin, Ren. 

Eclipse (e-klipsOi 'o.t. pret. & pp. eclipsed; 
ppr. eclipsing. 1. To cause the obscuration 
of; to darken or hide, as a heavenly body; 
as, the moon eclipses the sun.— 2. To cloud; 
to darken; to obscure; to throw into the 
.shade; to degrade; to disgrace. 

I, therefore, for the moment, omit all inquiry how 
far the Mariolatry of the early Church did indeed 
eclipse Christ. Ruskin. 

Another now hath to himself engross’d 

All pow’r, and us eclipsed, Milton. 

3. To extinguish. ’'Born to eclipse thy life.' 
Bhah. [Bare.] 

Eclipse (e-klips'), v.i. To suffer an eclipse. 

The labouring moon 

Eclipses at their charms. Milton. 

Ecliptic (e-klip'tik). n. [^v. ecliptiq%ie; L. 
Unea ecUptiea, the ecliptic line, or line in 
which eclipses take place. See Ecliptic, 
a.] 1. A great circle of the sphere supposed 
to be drawn through the middle of the 
zodiac, making an angle with the equinoctial 
of about 23° 27', which is the sun's greatest 
declination. The ecliptic is tlie apparent 
path of the sun, but as in reality it is the 
earth which moves, the ecliptic is the path 
or way among the fixed stars which the 
earth in its orhit appears to de.scribe to an 
eye placed in the sim. The angle of inclin- 
ation of the equator and ecliptic is called 
the obliquity of the ecliptic. It has been 
siibj ect to a sni all ixTegular diminution since 
the time of the eariiest observations on 
record. In 1839 it was 23“ 27' 46". Its mean 
diminution per century is about 48".— 2. In 
geog. a great circle on the terrestrial globe, 
an.sweriiig to and falling within the plane 
of the celestiaT ecliptic. —PZunc of the eclip- 
tic, an imaginary plane which passes through 
the ecliiitlc, and is indefinitely extended. 

In this plane the earth’s orbit is situated. 
Eclij)tic (e-klip'tik), a. [L. ecUptims; Gr. 
ekleiptikos, belonging to eclipse. See 
Eclipse.] l. Pertaining to or described by 
the ecliptic.— 2. Pertaining to an eclipse.— 
Ecliptic co7ijimction, is> when the moon is ; 
in conjunction with the sun at the time of 
new moon, both luminaries having then the 
same longitude or right a-Bcemion, ■— Ecliptic 
limits, the greatest distances at which the 
moon can be from her nodes in order that 
an eclipse of the sun or moon may happem 
Eclo^e (ek'log), n. [Gr. eklogc, choice, se- 
lection, from eklegp, to select.] In poetry, 
a pastoral composition, in which shepherds : 
are introduced conversing with each other; 
a bucolic; as, the eclogues at Virgil 
Eclysis (ek'li-sis), n. [Gr, ek, out, and lyo, 
to loose.] In music, depression; the low’cr- 
ing of the sound of a string three quarter 
tones. 

Economic, Economical (e-kon-om'ik, e-kon- 
om'ik-al), ft. [See Economy] l.tPelating 
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(> 1 * pertaining to the household; domestic. 
' tn tliis ^ooJiomic'alinisfortiuwXofiU-imsorted 
nmtrinumy). Milton.— 2. Pertaining to the 
regulation of household concerns. 

And clotli einj-jloy her art. 

And busy care, her household to preserve. 

Szy y. Davies. 

3, Managing domestic or pniilic pecuniary 
concerns with frugality; as, an economical 
housekeeper; an economical minister or 
administration.— 4. Frugal; regulated by 
frugality: not wasteful or extravagant; as, 
an economical use of money. ' Witli econo- 
?m‘c care to save a pittance.’ ilarie.— 5. de- 
lating to the science of economics or politi- 
cal economy; relating to the means of living, 
or to what is connected therewith; I'elating 
to commodities used by man; as, economic 
tlieories; economic geology or botany. (In 
tins sense generally in form economic.) 

There was no economical distress in. England to 
prompt the enterprises of colonization. Palfrey. 

SVN. Frugal, sparing, saving, thrifty, careful. 
Economically (e-kon-om'ik-al-li), adv. With 
economy; with frugality. 

Economics (e-kon-om'iks), n. 1. The science 
of household affairs or of domestic manage- 
ment.— 2. The science of the useful applica- 
tion of the wealth or material resources of 
a country; political economy. 'Politics and 
economies.' Knox. 

Economist (e-lcon'om-ist), n. l. One who 
manages domestic or otlxer concerns with 
frugality; one who expends money, time, or 
labour judiciously, and without waste. 

Very few people are good economists of their for- 
tune, and still fewer of their time. Lard Chesterfield. 

S. One versed in economics or the science 
of political economy, 

Economization(e-kon'om-iz-a"shoii),n. The 
act of economizing; economy; saving. 

To the extent that augmentation of mass results in 
a greater retention of heat, it effects an economisa- 
of force. H. Spencer. 

Economize (e-kon'om-iz), ui. pret. & pp. 
economized; ppr. economizing. To manage 
pecuniary concerns with frugality; to use 
economy; to reduce one’s expenditure. 'He 
does not know how to economize.’ Smart. 
Economizer (e-kon'om-iz-6r), n. One who 
economizes; an apparatus for economizing 
fuel or heat. 

Economize (e-kon'om-iz), v.t. To use with 
pnidence; to expend with fnigality; as, to 
economize one’s income. 

To manage and econoittize the use of circulating 
medium. Walsh. 

Economy (e-kon'o-mi), n. [L. oeconomia, Gr. 
oikonornia—oikos, house, and nomos, law, 
rule. I 1. The management, regulation, and 
government of a household; especially, the 
management of the pecuniary concerns of 
a household. Hence— 2. A frugal and judi- 
cious use of money; that management which 
expends money to advantage and incurs no 
waste; frugality in the necessary expendi- 
ture of money. It differs from parsimony, 
which implies an improper saving of ex- 
pense, Economy includes also a prudent 
management of all the means hy which pro- 
perty is saved or accumulated, a judicious 
application of time, of labour, and of the 
instniments of labour. 

I have no other notion ot economy than that it is 
the parent of liberty and ease. Srutft. 

S. 'The disposition or arrangement of any 
work; the system of rules and regulations 
which control any work, whether divine or 
human. 

This economy must be observed in the minutest 
parts of an epic poem, Dryden, 

Specifically, (a) the operations of nature in 
the generation, nutrition, and preservation 
of animals and plants; the regular, harmo- 
nious system in accordance with which the 
functions of living animals and plants are 
performed; as, the animal economy; the 
vegetable eco7iomy. (&) The regulation and 
disposition of the internal affairs of a state 
or nation, or of any department of govein- 

The Jews already had a Sabbath, which {is citizens 
and subjects of that ecoziomy they were obliged to 
keep, and did keep. Paley. 

—Domestic economy. See Domestic. — Poli- 
tical emio^ny. See Political, 

E converse (e kon-ver'so). [L.] On the con- 
trary; on the other hand. 
icorch4 (a-kor-sha), [Fr.] In yamting 
and sculp, the subject, man or animal, flayed 
or deprived of its skin, so that the muscu- 
lar system is exposed for the purposes of 
study, the study of the muscular system 


being one of the greatest importance to the 
artist, 

l^cossaise (ii-kos-az), n. [Fr.] Dance music 
ill tbe Scotch style. 

Ecostate (e-kos'tat), a. In hut a term ap- 
plied to leaves that have no central rib or 
co.sta. 

^COUte (u-kbt). n. [Fr. , a place for listening. ] 
In. fort, a small gallery made in fi-ont of the 
glacis for the shelter of troops designed to 
annoy or interrupt the miners of the enemy. 
EepHasist (ek'fa-sis), n. [Gr. ekphmis, a <ie- 
claration— cA', out, and phani, to declare.] 
All explicit declaration. 

Ecplllysis (eldfli-sis), n. [Gr. ekphlyzo, to 
bubble up.] In pathol. vesicular eruption, 
confined in ite action to the .surface. 
Eephonemat (ek-fo-ne'ma), n. [Gr. ekpM- 
nemcL, a thing called out— cA:, out, and 
phone, a sound, the voice.] In rhet a ijreak- 
ing out of the voice with some inter] cctional 
particle. 

Eephonesist (ek-fd-ne'sis),n. [Gr. ekphonesis, 
pronunciation, exclamation— e A:, out, and 
phone, the voice.] An animated or pa.ssion- 
ate exclamation. 

Ecpliora(eldfo-ra), 7h. [Gr. ek, out, and pAeni, 
to carry.] In urcA. the projection of any 
member or moulding before the face of the 
member or moulding next beloiv it, 
Ecphractic (ek-frak'tik), a. [Gr. ekphrakti- 
kos, fit to clear obstructions, from ekphrasso, 
to clear away obstructions— cAr, out, and 
phrasso, to inclose.] In 7ned. serving to 
dissolve or attenuate, and so to remove ob- 
structions; deobstruent. 

Ecphractic (ek-frak'tik), n. A medicine 
wiiich dissolves or attenuates viscid matter 
and removes obstructions. 
Eeph 3 nna(ek'fl-ma),'‘a. [Gr, cApAyd, to spring 
out.] In pathol. a cutaneous excrescence, 
as a caruncle. 

Eepyesis (ek-pl-e'sis), n. [Gr. akpyeo, to sup- 
purate,] In jpatAoZ. a humid seal! ; impetigo, 
il^craseur (a-la'a-zbr), n. [Fr. 4emser, to 
crush to pieces. ] In simj. an instrument for 
removing tumours or malignant growths. 
It consists of a fine chain, which is placed 
round the base of the tumour and gi’adually 
tightened by a screw or rack till it passes 
through the structure. It is used in cases 
of cancer of the tongue, of piles, polypi, <&c. 

1 Ecstasis (ek'sta-sis), ?i. [Gr.] Ecstasy. 
Ecstasize (ek’'sta-siz),i?.t. To fill with ecstasy 
or excessive joy. K. JSutler. [Rare.] 
Ecstasy (ek'sta-si), n. [Gr. ehtasis, from 
exisfsmi, to change, to put out of place— cic, 
and histerni, to stand. 

Note the fetichism wrapped up in the etymologies 
of these Greek words. Catalepsy, a seizing of the 
body by some spirit or demon, who holds it rigid. 
JScstasy, a displacement or removal of the soul frotn 
the body, into which the demon enters and causes 
strange laughing, crying, or contortions. It is not 
metaphor, but the literal beliefin agho.st-worM, which 
has given ri.se to such ivords a.s these, and to such 
expressions as, * a man beside himself or transported,' 
^ohu Pishe.i 

1. A state in which the mind is carried away 
as it were from the body; a trance; a state 
in which the functions of the senses are sus- 
pended hy the contemplation of some extra- 
ordinary or supernatural object. 

Whether what we call ecstasy be not dreaming with 
our eyes open, I leave to be examined. Locke. 

There were at that period some houses built upon 
a certain high bank called Rialto, and the boat being 
driven by the wind was anchored in a marshy place, 
when St. Mark, snatched into ecstasy, heard the 
voice of an angel saying to him, ' Peace be to thee, 
Mark; here shall thy body re.st.’ Pteskin. 

2. Excessive joy; rapture; a degree of de- 
light that arrests the whole mind; excessive 
elevation and absoi'ption of mind; extreme 
delight; as, a pleasing ecstasy; the ecstasy 
of love. 

He on the tender grass 

Would sit and hearken even to ecstasy. Milton. 

3. t Excessive grief or anxiety. 

Better be with the dead . .. 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Skak. 

4. t Madness; distraction. 

Hinder them from what this ecstasy 
May now provoke them to. Skak. 

5. In med. a species of catalepsy, in which 
the person remembers, after the paroxysm 
i.s over, the ideas he had during the fit. 

Ecstasy t (elr'sta-si), v.t. To fill, as with rap- 
ture or enthusiasm. 

They were .so ecstasied 'sVcla loy, that they marie 
the heavens ring with triumphant shouts ana accla- 
mations. Scott. 

Ecstatic, Ecstatical (ek-stat’ik, ek-stat'ik- 


ul), a. 1. Pertaining to or resulting from 
ecstasy; .suspending the scn.ses; entrancing. 

In pensive trance, and iinguisli, and fit. 

Milton. 

2. Kapturou.s; transp<trting; ravishing; de- 
liglitful beyond measure; as, ecstatic bliss 
or joy. ‘ fi'e.s'Git A’ dreams.' 3. t Tend- 

ing to external objects, 

I fitul iti me a great de.al of ecstatical love, which 
continually carries me out to good without myself. 

JVorris. 

Ecstatically (ek-sfcat'ik-al-li), adv. In an 
ecstatic manner; ravishingly; raiitiirously. 
Ectasis (ek'tii-sis), n. IXir. cktasLs, extension, 
from ekteino, to stretch out— cA, out, and 
teino, to stretch.] In rhet. the lengthening 
of a .syllable from short to long. 

Ecthllpsis (ek-thlips’is), n. [Gr. ekfhlipsis, 
a squeezing out, from ekthlibd—ek, out, and 
ihlibd, to press.] In Latin pros, tlie elision 
of the final syllable of a word ending in rn, 
when the next word begins with a vowel. 
Ecthyma (ek'thi-ma or ek-tlnhmi), n. [Gr. 
elcthyma, a pustule.] In pathol. an eruption 
of piinple.s. 

Ectoblast (ek'to-blast), n. [Gr. ektos, out- 
side, and hlastos, bud, germ.] Tu physiol. 
the membrane composing the walls of a cell, 
as distinguished from 7(ies(Mast, the nucleus, 
mtoblast, the nucleolus, and from e7itostlw- 
hlast, tlie cell within the nucleolus. 
Ectocarpacese, Ectocarpese (ekTo-kar-jja"- 
se-e, ck-td-kaFpe-e), n. pL [Gr. ektos, out- 
side, and karpos, fruit.] A family of sea- 
weeds of the order Fucoideie, They are 
olive-coloured, articulated, filiform, with 
sporanges (producing ciliated zoospores) 
either external, attached to the jointed 
ramuli, or formed out of some of the inter- 
stitial cells. 

Ectocyst (elFto-sist), n. [Gr. ektos, outside, 
and kystis, a bladder.] IiizooA the external 
integumentary layer of the Polyzoa. 
Eotoderin (ekTo-derm), n. [Gr. ektos, out- 
side, and de^'tna, skin.] Ii\a7iat. an outer 
layez* or membrane, as tlie epidermal layer 
of the skin. 

The CcGenterata may be defined .is animals whose 
alimentary canal camnmnicates freely with thegeneral 
cavity of tlie body {‘somatic cavity’). Tlio body is 
essentuilly composed of two layers or membranes, an 
outer layer or ectoderm, and an inner layer orendo* 
derm. II. A. NichclsoHi 

Ectoderinal,Ecfcoder3nic(ek-td-derm’al.ek- 
t6-d6rm'ik),^i. Belonging to the ectodeitn. 
Ectoparasite (ek-to-pah‘a-.sit), 7i, [Gr. ektos, 
outside, and E. pai'asite.] A parasitic ani- 
mal infesting the outside of animals, as op- 
posed to endopamsite, which lives in the 
body. 

Ectopia, Ectopy (ek-to’pi-a, ek'to-pi), n. 
[Gr. ek, out, and topos, place.] In pathol. 
morbid displacement of parts, usually con- 
genital; as, ectopy of the heart or of the 
bladder. 

Ectosarc (ekffo-siirk), 'n. [Gr. ektos, outside, 
and sarx, sarkos, flesh.] In zool. the outer 
transparent sarc ode-layer of certain rhizo- 
pods, such as the Amceba. 

Ectozoa (ek'td-zd-a), n. pi. [Gr. ektos, out- 
side, and Z0071, a living being.] A term in- 
troduced ill contradistinction to JE7itazoa, 
to designate those parasites, as lice, tick.?, 
many entomostracous crustaceans, &c., 
ivhich infest tlie external parts of otlier 
animals. The term merely has reference to 
the hahitation of the animals, and does not 
express any affinity among the animals in- 
cluded in it. 

Ectropium (ek-tro'pi-um), ii. [Gr. ektre^a, 
to evert. ] In pathol, an unnatural eversion 
of the eyelids. 

Ectrotic (ek-trot'ik), a. [Gr. ckirotikos, from 
ektitrusko, to cause ahortion— c/c, out, and 
tUrosko, to wound. 1 In lyied. preventing the 
development or causing the abortion of a 
disease; as, the ectrotic method of treatment 
of small-pox. 

Ectylotic (ek-ti-lot’ik), a. [Gr. ek, out, and 
tylos, a knot.] In 7ned. a term applied to a 
substance having a tendency to lemove cal- 
losities or indurations of the skin. 

Ectylotic (ek-ti-lot'ik), n. In wed. any sub- 
stance, as nitrate of silver, having a ten- 
dency to remove callosities or indurationr, 
of the skin, as warts, &c. 

Ectypal (ek-tip'al), a. [SeeEcTYPE.] Taken 
from the original; imitated. ‘Exemplars 
of all the ecfi/pail copies,' Mlis. 

Ectype (ek^tip), n. [Gr. ektypos, worked in 
high relief— -eA;, out, -and typos, stamp, 
figure.] 1. A reproduction of, or very close 
resemblance to, an original: opposed to 
prototype. 
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Some rej?..ir(lctl him {Ivlopstnck)y5 an of the 

auctent prupliets. 

2. Ill arch, n copy in relief or einbossed, 
BcfcFPOgrapliy (eK'-tip-o.^'^riidi), n. [Gr. elc^ 
ttn}os\ mirkevi in relief, and grapho, to 
write.] method of etdijni? in whidi tlie 
liue.s are iu relief upon the plate in, stead of 
hehiff fumk into it 

Ecumenic, Ecumenical (edcii-inen'ik, e-ku- 
ineii'ilc-al), a. [L. ec.umeniGm, Or. oikoiimem- 
lens, ptn'tainirij^ to all the haljitable earth, 
ivmi itikos, aiiahitiition.3 Ouiieral; univer- 
sal; as, cmmeniml council, tliat ia, aiieccle- 
.sianticnl council regarded as representing 
the whole Christian iJhurch, or the Catholic 
Chiir<!li as ojiposed to heretical and merely 
local sects. The de.signation Is claimed by 
liomau Catholics as appropriate to their 


cliurcli, 

j^curie (a-kii-re), n. [Fr.j A stable; a covered 
iduce for horses. 

Eczema (ck'ze-nui), n. [Or., from akzeo, to 
boil out— (.’/r, out, and zaa, to Ijoil.] An 
eruptive disease of the skin, preceded by 
redness, heat, and itching of the part. In 
cour.se of time the nrinute vesicles burst 
and discharge a thin acrid fluid, which often 
gives rise to”^excoriation. The severest form 
of the disease is due to the effect of mer- 
cury on the system; but the disease is like- 
wise caused by exposure of the skin to irri- 
tating substances, as in the case of the hands 
of grocers from W(jrking amongst raw sugars. 
— Eczema epizootica, foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease (which see). 

Eczematous (ek-ze'ma-tus), a. Pertaining 
to or produced by eczema; cczciiiatous 
eruptions. 

»E(i An affix to weak or new verbs, showing 
past time— an attenuated form of ded or 
did. This affix is a relic of reduplication, 
the oldest method of forming the past tense 
of Aryan vei’hs. See Dm. Its identity with 
did is very clearly seen in Gothic sa^?;o- 
dM-um, tami-dkl-mn, AVliere Gothic dM=- 
English did, and uni-wQ, wherefore salho- 
rf«d-7tm=salve-did-WD, tonti-ded-?rm=:tame- 
did-we. 

Edacious (e-da'slms), a. [L. edax, from edo, 
to eat. ] Eating; given to eating; greedy; 
voracious. 

Edaeiously (e-da'shus-li), adv. Greedily; 
voraciously. 

Edaciousness <u-(l»"shus-nes), n. Edacity. 
Edacity (e-dasff-ti), n. [L. edewitas, from 
(?d«£U, from edo, to eat.] Greediness; vora- 
city; ravenousness; rapacity. [Rare.] 


If thou h.’ive any vendible faculty, nay, if thou have 
but edacity and loijuacity, come. Carlyle, 


Edapllodoiit(e-claf'5-dont),7i. [Gr. edaphos, 
foundation, and odott,s’, odontos, a tooth.] 
One of a group of fossil cliimteroid fishes, 
from the greensand chalk and tertiary strata. 
Edda (ed'da), n. flcel. , great-grandmother. 
A name given to the book by Bishop Bryn- 
julf Sveinsson, to indicate that it is the 
mother of all Scandinavian poetry. ] A book 
containing a system of old Scandinavian 
mythology, ■with namtives of exploits of 
the gods and heroes and some account 
of the religious doctrines of the ancient 
Scandinavians. bSaemund, one of the early 
Christian priests there (in Iceland), who 
perhaps had a lingering fondness for Pa- 
ganism, collected certain of their old 
pagan songs, just about becoming obsolete 
there— poems or chants of a mythic, pro- 
phetic, mostly all of a religious character; 
this is what Horse critics call the Elder or 
Poetic Edda. Edda, a word of uncertain 
etymology, is thought to signify Ancestress. 
Snorro Sturleson, an Iceland gentleman, an 
exti’emely notable personage, educated by 
this Saemund’s grandson, took in hand next, 
near a century afterwards, to imt together, 
among several other books he wrote, a kind 
of prose synopsis of the whole mythology; 
elucidated by new fragments of traditionary 
verse. . . , This is the Yownger or Prose 
Edda." Carlyle. Saemund was horn in Ice- 
land about the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and died iu 1133. Sturleson was born 
in Iceland in 1178, and was assassinated 
there in 1241, on his return from Norway, 
where he had been Scald or court poet. 
Eddas (ed'daz), a. Brnie ns Eddoes. 

Edder (edT16r), ?i. [A. Sax. edor, eder, a 

hedge.] 1. In agri such wood as is worked 
into the top of hedge-stalies to bind them 
together.— 2. In Scotland, straw-ropes used 
in thatching com-ricks, transversely to bind 
together the ropes which go over the top of 
the ricks. 

Edder (ed'der), v.t. To bind or make tight 


by edder; to fasten the tox)s of hedge-stakes 
by interweaving edder. 

Edder (ed'dcr), u. An adder, [Obsolete and 
kScotch.] 

Eddish, Eadish (ed'dish), n. [A. Sax. ediso, 
afterinatli, probably from ed, a prefix signi- 
fying again, anew, as the L. re, wheiice 
edgift, li rcistoration, ed-mowung, a renew- 
ing, &c, Wedgwood regards it as another 
form of eatage.\ The latter pasture or grass 
; that comes after mowing or reaping. Galled 
also Eagrass, Earsh. Etch. 

Eddish, commonly explained in the sense of after- 
math, which gives too contined a .signification. The 
meaning i.s pasturage, or the eatable growth of either 
grass or corn field. IVedgioood. 

Eddoes, Edders (ecTdoz, ed'derz), n. A name 
given by the negroes of the Gold Coast to 
the Caladium esculentum., an esculent root. 
Eddy (ed'di), n. [ITsually referred to A. Sax. 
ed, again, back, and ea, water, but by Wedg- 
wood to Icel. ytha, a whirlpool, from ytha, to 
boil, to rush; A. Sax. ytfi, a wave, flood, 
ythian, to fluctuate, to overthrow.] 1. A 
ciiiTent of air or water nmuiiig back, or in 
a direction contrary to the main stream. 
Thus, a point of land extending into a river 
checks the water near the slioi-e, and turns 
it back or gives it a circular course. —2, A 
whirlpool; a current of water or air moving 
iu a circular direction. 

And smiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryden. 
"Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play. 

Addisoft. 

Eddy (ed^di), v.i. pret. & pp, eddied; ppr. 
eddying. To move circularly, or as an eddy. 

1 Asthey looked down upon the tumult of the people, 

deepening and in the wide square . . . they i 

uttered above them the .sentence of warning— ‘Christ 
shall come,* Ktishiii. 

Eddy (ed'di), r.t, pret. <fc pp. eddied; ppr. 
eddying. To cause to move in an eddy; to 
collect as into an eddy. 

The circling mountains eddy in 
From the bare wdld the dissipated storm. 

Thomsoji. 

Eddy (ed'di), a. Whirling; moving circularl}'. 

‘ Eddy currents. ’ Hackluyt. ‘ Eddy winds. ’ 
Dryden. 

Eddy-water (ed'di-wa-ter), %. Naui the 
water wliicli falls back oji the rudder of a 
ship under sail. Called also Dead-ioater. 
Eddy “Wind (ed'di-wind), n. The wind re- 
turned or beat back from a sail, a mountain, 
or anything that hinders its passage. 
Edelweiss (a'dl-vis), n. [G. , lit, nohie white. ] 
Gnaphalmin leontopodium, fi downy com- 
posite plant inhabiting the high Alps, &c., 
with star-like white flowers. 

Edema, -a. SeeCEnEMA. 

Edematous, Edematose, a. See (Ebema- 

TOUS. 

Eden (e'den), n. [Heb. and dial, eden, de- 
light, pleasure, a place of pleasure.] The 
garden in which Adam and Eve were placed 
by God; hence, a delightful region or resi- 
dence. 

Edenic <e-den'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
Eden. 

By the memory of Edenic }oy 5 
Forfeit and lost. , E, £. £t‘owning. 

Edenize (e'den-iz), v. t. To admit into para- 
dise; to confer the joys of paradise upon, 
‘.Ddewzed saints.’ Davies. [Rare,] 

Edental, Edentulous (e-clent'al, e-dent'al- 
us), a. Toothless; having no teeth. 

Edental (e-dent'al), n. A member of the 
order Edentata. 

Edentata (e-den-ta'ta), n. pi That order of 
mammals to which sloths, ant-eaters, arraa- 
dilloes, &c., belong. Not all are toothless as 



Edentata. 

I, Skull and {3) Tooth of Chlamydophorjis irnncatits. 
a, Skull of Myrmecophaga jtibata (Great Ant-eater). 

thename implies, but the teeth when present 
are replaced by a second set only in arma- 
dilloes; whilst incisors are rarely, the central 
incisors never present. The teeth are with- 
out enamel, and are rootless, growing inde- 
finitely. The Phytophaga or plant -eaters 
are the sloths (Bradypus and Clioloapus), 
which are exclusively fitted for arboreal life. 


and the gravigrade family, inchuliug the ex- 
tinct megatherium, mylodon, ifcc. ; tliese, 
like the sloths, being South American. The 
Entomophaga include the hairy ant-eater 
(M yrmecophaga), the scaly pangolin (Mam's), 
the cuirassed armadilloes (Dasypiis), find 
the extinct glyptodon. The food of this 
second grou]>’is chiefly insects, but they also 
eat carrion and worms. The pangolins and 
Myrmecophaga are toothless; the others 
have various numbers of teeth. 

Edentate, Edentated (e-dent'at, e-dent'at- 
ed),«. [L. edentatus, pp. of edento, to knock 
out the teeth— •«, ex, out of, and dens, dentis, 
a tooth,] Destitute or deprived of teeth; 
specifically, pertaining to the Edentata, 
Edentate (e-dent'at), n. An animal having 
no fore teeth, us the armadillo. 
Edentationt (e-dent-a'shon), u. A depriving 
of teeth. 

Edentulous (e-dent'u-lus), a. [L. e, out, and 
dens, dentis, ii tooth.] Without teeth; tooth- 
less. Prof. Owen. 

Edge(ej), n. [A. 8ax. eeg, edge, whence eegian, 
eggian, to sharpen, to excite, to egg; cog. G. 
ecke, Icel. and Sw, egg, edge, corner; from 
an Indo-Euroi)ean root ak, seen in L. aoies, 
an edge, acus, a needle, acuo, to sharpen; 
Gr. ake, a point, edge; Skr. edge of 
a sword. See also Eagek,] 1. The shai'p 
border, the thin cutting side of an instru- 
ment; as, the edge of an axe, razor, knife, 
sword, 01 * scythe.— 2. The abrupt border or 
margin of anything; the lirink; as, the edge 
of the table; the edge of a book; the edge 
of a precipice.— 3. The border or part adja- 
cent to a line of division; the part nearest 
some limit; the commencement or early 
part; the beginning; as, the edge of a field; 
the edge of evening. 

The new fjeneral, unacquainted with his army, and 
on the edge of winter, would not hastily oppose them, 
Millan, 

4. Sliarpness of mind or appetite; keenness; 
intenseness of desire; fltnes.s for action or 
operation; as, the edge of apiietite or hunger. 

Silence and solitude set an edge on the genius. 

Dryden. 

When I got health, thou took’st away luy life, 

And more ; for my friends die ; 

My mirth and edge was lo.st ; a blunted knife 

Was of more use than I. G. Herbert. 

5. Keenness; sharpne.ss; acrimony; wound- 
ing or irritating power. 

Abate the edge of traitors. Sha^. 

Slander, 

Whose et^e is sharper tlian tlie .sword. ShaA 
—To set the teeth on edge, to cause a tingling 
or grating sensation in the teetli.— S yn. Bor- 
dei’, rim, brink, verge, skirt, margin, brim. 
Edge (ej), v.t. pret, pp. edged; pin\ edging. 

1. To sharpen. ‘ To edge her champion's 
sword. ^ Dryden.— 'i, To furnish with an 
edge, fringe, or border; as, to edge a flower- 
bed with box. ‘A sword etfpcc?' with flint.' 
Dryden. 

A long descending train, 

With rubies edged. Dryden. 

3. To sharpen; to exasperate; to embitter. 

By such reasonings the simple were blinded and 
the malicious Hayward, 

4. To Incite ; to provoke ; to instigate ; to 
urge on; to egg. 

Ardour or imssion will n)an forward when 

arguments fail. N. tVebster. 

5. To move sideways; to move by little and 
little. 

by degrees their chairs fonvards, they were 
in a little time got close to one another. Lfacke, 

Edge (ej), v.i. To move sideways; to move 
gradually, or so as not to attract notice; to 
advance or retire gradually; as, edge along 
this way. 

When one has made a bad bet, it’s best to edge off. 

Colman. 

—To edge aivay (naut), to decline gradually 
from the shore, or from the line of the course. 
—To edge in ivith, to draw near to, as a ship 
iu chasing.— To edge dmmi xipoyi an object, to 
approach it in a slanting direction. 
Edge-bone (ej'bon), 71 . ['Fov Aiatch-booie or 
nach-bane, with loss of initial n, as in apron. 
See Natch.] The rump-hone of a cow or 
ox; the aitch-bone or uatch-hone. 

Edged (ejd), p. and a. 1. Eurnislicd with au 
edge; sharp; keen. 

O ! turn thy edged sword another way. Skak. 

2. Having a border or fringe of a different 
substance, colour, &c,, from that of the 
body, as a piece of cloth or a flower, the 
body of which is of one colour and the rim 
of another. — 3. In her. applied to an ordi- : 
nary, and noting that the edging is placed 
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only bi^fwt*en theur«liiiiiry an<I t]io field, and 
ia>t where it joiiiH the t;Hcut(die(ni. The 
crosses in the union flag are vd(jtid. 
Edgeless (ejTes). a. Not sharp; blunt; ob- 
tuse; iiidit to cut or as, ati exh^e- 

lem sword or ’vveapoii. 

Edge-long f (ejTong), adv. In the direc- 
tion of thfj edge. ‘ Stuck edge-lmig into tlie 
ground.' B. Jomon. 

Edge-rail (ej'ral), n, A rail placed on edge, 
'idle rails oftlio ordinary railway arc laid in 
this way, and are sonietime.s so! named to 
distinguiBh tliein from the t!at-laid rails of 
the tram-road. 

Edge-railway (ej'ral-rva), n. A kind of rvay 
in which the wheels of the cai-riages run on 
the (idges of iron rails. 'Idle wheels are con- 
fmed to their path by flanges which project 
about ail inch beyond their periphery. See 
Edge-uail. 

Edge-tool (ej'tdl), n. 1. An instrument hav- 
ing a sharp edge. -~2. B'ig. a matter danger- 
ous to deal or sport with. 

You JeHt ; ili-jesting ivith ed^f^-taols. Tennyson, 

Edgewise (ej'wiz), adv. [Ji'dr/e and loim,} 

1. vVith the edge turned forward or toward 
a particular point; in the direction of the 
edge. “-2. Sideways; with the side foremost. 

Ed^Bg (ej'ing), n. 1. That wliicli is aiUled ; 
on the border or which forms the edge, as 
lace, fringe, trimming, added to a garment 
for ornanient. ‘ Bordered with a rosy edg- 
ing,* Dryden.'-'i. In Jwrt. a row of small 
plants set along the border of a flower-bed; 
as, an edging of box. 

Edging-iron (ej'ing-i-eni), n. In gardening, 
a tool consisting of a crescent-shaped steel 
blade, fixetl by a socket to a wooden handle, 
and used for cutting out the outlines of 
figures, ifec., in turf. 

Edging-machine (ej'ing-ma-shen), n. An 
adjustable machine-tool for dressing iiTeg- 
ular surfaces to given patterns. 

Edgy (ej'i), a. 1. Showing an edge; sharply 
delineci; angular. 

The outlines of their body are sharpe and ed^y, 

R. P. JCnigJtt 

2. Keen-tempered; irritable; as, an edgy 
temper. 

Edibility (ed-i-bil'i-ti), n. Quality or condi- 
tion of being edible; suitableness for being 
eaten. 

Edible (ed'i-bl), a. [From L. edo, to eat.] 
Eatable; fit to be eaten as food; esculent. 
‘Of fishes some are edible.* Bacon. 

Edible (ed'i-bl), n. Anything that may be 
eaten for food; an article of food; a constit- 
uentof a meal; as, bring forward tlieiad/WcA’. 
Edibleness (edl-bl-nes), n. The quality of 
being edible. 

Edict (e'di k b), n. [L. edidimi, from edieo, to 
utter or proclaim— e, out, and dteo, to speak.] 

1. That which is uttered or proclaimed by 
authority as a rule of action; an order issued 
by a prince to his .subjects, as a rule or law 
requiring obedience; a proclamation of com- 
mand or prohibition; as, the edicts oi the 
Roman emperors; the edicts of the French 
monarchs. 

Bc/tfis, properly speaking, cannot exist in Britain, 
because the enacting of Laws is lodged in tlie parlia- 
ment, and not in tlie sovereign. OgitvSe. 

2. A Scofcli ecclesiastical term for various 
proclamations or notices made of certain 
things wdiich a church court has resolved 
upon doing— S yn. Decree, proclamation, 
ordinance, rescript, manifesto, command. 

Edictal (e-dikt'al), a. Pertaining to an edict, 
—Edictal citation, in Scots law, a citation 
made upon a foreigner who is not resident 
witliin Scotland, but who has a landed 
estate there; or upon a native of Scotland 
who is out of the counti'y. Formerly it w^as 
published at the cross of Edinburgh, and tlie 
shore and pier of Leith; but since 1825, all 
citations against persons out of Scotland 
must be given at the Record Ollice of the 
Court of Session. 

Ediflcant (ed'i-fi-kant), a. [See Edify.] 
Building. [Rare,] 

Edification. Ced'i-fl-ka"shoii), n. [L. cedip 
catio, the act of building. See Edify.] 

1. 'file act of building uii; construction. 

Wo were Ucencecl to enter the castle or fprtresse 

of Corfu, which is not only of sittiation the strongest 
I have seene, but also at edipcatian. Hackhtyt. 

2. t The thing built; a building; an edifice, 
Bullokar.—Z. A building up, in a moral and 
religious sense; instruction; improvement 
and progress of the mind, in knowledge, in 
morals, or in faith and holiness. 

He that prophesieth, speaketh to men to edijicaiion, 

1 Cor, ’Xiv, 3.' . i' 

Out of these magazines I shall supply the town i 
with what may tend to their Addison, ( 
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I Edifleatory (ed'i-ll-ku-to-ri), a. 'rending to 
edification. ‘An exercise edijlcatory to the 
clmrch.' Bp, llall. 

Edifice (ed'i-fi.s), n. [1^. (mllfwlitm., a bnild- 
iug. vSee Edify.] A lmildihg; a structure; 
a fabric: eliiefly npplied to elegant iiou.ses 
and other large structures. 

An i’dijice too large for l)iin to fill. MiUan. 

EdifiCial (ed-i-fl'shal), a. Pertaining to an 
edifice or structure; structural. ‘ iVIan.sion.s 
. . , without any striking edificial attrac- 
tion.' British Critic. 

Edifier (ed'i-fi-er), n. l.t One that Imilds, — 
2. One who or that whicli imp]‘ove.s another 
by moral or religious instruction. 

Edify (ed'i-fi), v.t iiret. & pp. edified; iipr. 
edijying. [Fr, Mifier, Pr. edifia f, edijlear, 
Jj. aidilkare—mdes, a house, and facto, to 
make.] 1. 'To build, in a literal .sen.se. [Rare.] 

Tliere on a rock of adamant it stood, 
Resplendent far and wide, 

Itself of solid diamond edified, 

And all around it rolled the fiery flood. 

Sinithev. 

2.t To build ill or upon; to cover with 
lioiises. ‘Coimtreyes waste, and eke well 
edifyde.* Spenser.—'A. To instruct and im- 
prove in knowledge generally, and particu- 
larly in moral and religious knowledge, or 
in faith and holiness. 

£di/y one another. i Thes. v. ir. 

4. t To convince or persuade. 

You sliall hardly edt/y me that those nations might 
not, by the law of nature, h.ive been subdued by any 
nation that had only policy and moral virtue. 

Bacon. 

5. t To benefit; to favour. 

My love with words and errors still she feeds; 

But ediyies another with her deeds, S/iak. 

Edify (ed'i-fi), v.i. 1. To cause or tend to 
cause a moral or intellectual improvement; 
to make people morally better. 

The graver sort dislike all poetry, 

Which does not, as they call it, edi/y. Oldham. 

% t To he morally improved : to become 
wiser or better; to profit. Uassinger. 
Edifying (ed'i-fi-ing), a. Adapted to edify; 
serving to improve or instruct morally; in- 
structive. conversation.’ L' Es- 

trange. ‘An edifying spectacle.’ S, Smith. 
Edifyingly (ed'i-fi-ing-li), ad/v. In an edify- 
ing manner. 

Edifyingness (ed'i-fi-ing-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being edifying. 

Edile (e'dil), n. [L, mdilis, from cedes, a 
building.] in Jiom. antiq. a magistrate wliose 
chief business was to superintend buildings 
of all kinds, more especially public edifices, 
temples, bridges, aqueducts, Ac., and who 
had also the care of the highways, public 
places, weights and measures, Ac. 

EdilesMp (e'dil-ship), u. The office of an 
edile. 

Edingtpnite (ed'ing-ton-it), n. A rare zeo- 
iitic mineral which occurs in the cavities of 
tlionisonite near Dumbarton, 

Edit (ed'it), [L. edo, editum, to give 
forth, to publish— yi, forth, and do, datum, 
to give,] 'To publish; to superintend the 
publication of; to prepare, as a book or 
paper, for the public eye, by writing, cor- 
recting. or selecting the matter; to conduct 
or manage, as a periodical, 

Abelard wrote many philosophical treatises which 
liave never been Enfield. 

Edition (e-di'shon), n. [L, eddfa, from edo, 
to puldish. See Edit.] i. A literary work 
as bearing a special stamp or form when 
first published or subsequently; a work as 
characterized by editorial labours ; as, my 
edition ot Milton is not the same as yours. 
‘The which I also have more at large set 
oute in the seconde edition of my booke.’ 
Whitgift ‘ To set forth Nature in a second 
and fairer edition.* South.— %. whole 

number of copies of a woi'k published at 
once ; as, the third edition of this book is 
. all exhausted. 

Edition (e-di'shon), r.t To edit; to publish. 
Myles Davies. 

Editio princeps (e-di'shi-d prin'seps), «. . 
[L.] The first or earliest edition of a book; 
the first printed edition. 

Editor (ecl'it-6r),, (L,, from edo, to pub- 

lish.] One who edits; particularly, a person 
who superintends an impression of a book; 
the person who superintends, revises, cor- 
rects, and prepares a book, new'spaper, or 
magazine for publication. 

Editorial (ed-i-to'ri-al), a. Pertaining to, 
proceeding from, or written by an editor; 
as, cditm'ial labours; an editorial remark or 
' note. ^ 


Ediforial iiTi\c\v: 9 , are lUwayji aumiymoHii in form. 

AD' G. C, Letijis. 

Editorial (ed-i-toTi-al), n. An article, a.s in 
a newspaper, written by the edit<ir; a lend- 
ing article ; as, im editorial on tlie wav. 
Editorially (ed-i-toTi-al-H), adv, in the 
manner or character of an editor. 
Editorship (ed'it-ei’-.ship), n. 'The business 
of ; an editor; the care and suiieriutendence 
of a publication. 

Editress (ed'it-res), ??„ A female editor. 
Editiiatet (e-dit'u-at), v.t [L.L, mlitmr, 
from L. mlituas, the keeper of a temple—- 
(cdes, a temple, and tucur, to defend. ] T’o 
defend or govern, as a house or temple. 
Edrlophthalmata ((HlTi-of'tIial"ma-ta), 7i. 
pi [Or. (h)edralos, .settled, fl.xed, mniophthal” 
mos, the eye.] One of the great divisions 



Edriophthalmata. 

1, Fresh-water shrimp {Giunmarus /'ulcx): a. Single 

eye. ** 

2, Head of Cymothoa. Cluster of simple eyes. 

of the Crustacea, Including all those genera 
which have their eyes sessile, or imbedded 
in the head, and not fixed on a peduncle or 
stalk as in the crabs, lobsters, &c. It is 
divided into three orders, viz. Lmmodipoda 
—abdomen rudimentary, as Cymniis halce- 
7iarum ( wh al e-louse ) ; Amphipoda — Imdy 
compressed laterally, abdomen well devel- 
oped, furnished with limbs, bronchial organs 
confined to the thoracic legs, as Gammants 
pidex (the common fresh-water shrimp); 
Isopoda—hody depressed, abdomen well de- 
veloped, bronchial organs on the abdominal 
legs. Many genera are parasitic (as Cynio- 
thoa on fishes), and of the others some live 
ill the sea and some on land, as tlie common 
and the sea woodlouse. 

Edriophthalmous (ed'ri-of-thal"inus), a. 
[See Edriophthalmata.] Pertaining to 
the Edriophthalmata (which see). 
Educability (ed'u-ka-bil"i-ti), n. Capability 
of lieing educated ; capacity for receiving 
instruction. 

Educable (ed'u-ka-bl), a. That maybe edu- 
cated. 

Educate (ed'u-kat), r.f. pret. A pp. educated; 
Pliv. educatmg. [L. educo, educatmn, to bring 
up a cliild physically or mentally, from 
educo, eductum, to lead forth, to bring up a 
child— c, out, anddneo, to lead.] To bring 
up, as a child; to instruct; to inform and 
enlighten the imderstancling of; to cultivate 
and train the mental powers of; to instil into 
tlie mi nd of. principles of ai’t, science, morals, 
religion, and behaviour; to qualify for the 
business and duties of life; as, to educate 
children well is one of the most important 
duties of parents and guardians. — S y n. To in- 
struct, teach, inform, bring up, train, rear, 
discipline, indoetrmate. 

Education (ed-u-ka'shon), n. XL. ediicatio. 
See. Educate,] The bringing up, asof a child; 
instruction; formation of manners. Educa- 
tion comprehends all that course of instruc- 
tion and discipline which is intended to 
enlighten the understanding, correct the 
temper, cultivate the taste, and form the 
manners and habits of youth, and fit them 
for usefulness in their future stations. In 
its most extended signification it may be 
defined, in reference to man, to be the ai't 
of developing and cultivating the various 
physical, intellectual, esthetic, and moral 
faculties; and may tlience be divided into 
four branches— pliysical, intellectual, es- 
thetic, and moral education. This defini- 
tion is by no means comidete; hnt it is used 
merely as indicative of the manner in whicdi 
this subject has generally been cliscusse(.i. 
Under physical education is included all 
that relates to the organs of sensation imd 
the muscular and nervous system. Intel- 
lectual education comprehends the means 
by which the powers of the understanding 
are to be developed and improved, and a 
view of the various branches of knowledge 
which form the objects of instruction of 
the four departments above stated. JEs- 
thetic education comprehends the agencies 
which purify and refine the mind by train- 
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ins? it to perceive and take delrA'ht in what 
is ■beautiful, true, and pure in nature, litera- 
turu. and art, and to slirink from what is 
and unlovely. Moral education 
embraces the various methods of cultivating 
and regulating the affections of the heart. 

Jidtiauftait h not tliat which smothers a woman 
xvitii nccoiiiiiluiliraents, but that winch tends to con- 
soHrlatc a firm and regular character— to form a 
friend, a companion, ajid a xvife. Hannah More. 

Thomjh her (Lady Elizabeth Hastings’) mip car- 
rios inucii snore invitation than command, to behold 
her Is au immediate check to loose behaviour; to 
love her was a liberal ediimtian. Steele. 

-^Instruction, Education. See under IN- 
STiirfiTioN. — Syn. Nurture, discipline, in- 
atnietian, trainings breeding, upbringing, 
tuition, learning, erudition. 

Edueationable ( ed - fi * kfi ' shon - a - bl ), a. 

Proper to be educated. Imae Taylor. 
Educational (ed-u-kil'shou-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to education; deriv’eil from education; 
as, educational institutions; ediwatioml 
liabits. 

Educationalist (ed-u-InVslion-aldst), n. An 
educationist, 

Educationall}’' (ed-u-l«Vshon-aI-li), adv. By 
means of education; by way of instruction; 
with regard to education; as, this mattei*, 
educationally considered, is important. 
Educationary (ed-u-kiVshon-a-ri), a. Be- 
longing to education; educational. [Rare.] 
Educationist (ed-u-kd'shou-ist), n. One 
who is versed iu or who advocates or pro- 
motes education. 

Educator (ed'u-kat-er), n. One who or that 
wliicJi educates. 

Educe (e-dfisO, n. t pret. & pp. educed; ppr. 
educing. [L. edtico—e, out, and duco, to 
lead.] To bring" or draw out; to cause to 
appear; to extract; to produce against a 
. counter agency or notwithstanding some 
hostile influence. 

Th’ eterniU art eeinctnji good from ill, Pojie. 

Educible (e-dus'i-bl), a. That may be 
educed. 

Educt (eMukt), n. [L. edueo, eduetimi, to 
lead out. >See Ejiuce.] 1. Extracted mat- 
ter; that w'hich is educed; that which is 
brought to light by separation, analysis, or 
decompo.sition. J'lZwci is distinguished from 
product, inasmuch as a product is formed 
during decomposition, whereas an educt 
existed in its integrity in fclie body previous 
to its being operated on. 

The -volatile oils which pre-exist in cells, in the 
fruit and other parts of plantSi and oil of sxveet 
almonds obtained by pressure, are educis: while oil 
of bitter almonds, which does not. pre-exist in the 
almond, but is formed by the action of emulsion 
and water on amygdalin, is a prodnet. 

Chmub, Encyc. 

2. Fig. anything educed or drawn from an- 
: other; an inference. 

The latter are conditions of, the former are educis 
from, experience. Sir IV, Ha?nillon. 

Eduction (e-diik'shon), n. The act of draw- 
ing out or bringing into view. 

Eduction -pipe (e-duk"shon-pip), n. In 
nteam’-engines, the pipe by which the ex- 
haust steam is led from the cylinder 
into the condenser or tlie atmosphere, 
according as the engine may be of the 
low or high pressure kind. 

Eductor (e-dukt'dr), n. That which 
brings forth, elicits, or extracts. [Bare,] 
Stimulus must be called an edttdor of vital 
ether. Hr. E. Darwin. 

Edulcorant (e-dul'ko-rant), ii. Any- 
thing that edulcorates; a substance that 
sweetens; that which removes acidity 
or any harsh qualities. 

Edulcorant (e-duVko-rant), a. Having 
the property of edulcorating or sweeten- 
ing by the removal of acidity or acrid 
qualities. 

Edulcorate (e-duVko-rat), -at. pret. & 
pg. ed^^lcoTated; ppr, edulcorating. [L. 
e, out, and dulcoro, dulcoratum, to 
sweeten, from didcor, sweetness, dulcie, 
sweet.] 1. To remove acidity from ; to 
sweeten. ‘ This (swine's dung) . . . is 
said yet to ediiilco^’ate and sweeten fruit.’ 
Evelyn. —2. In chein. to free from acids, 
salts, or impurities by washing. 
Edulcoratiou (e-dubk6-ra"shau), n. 1. The 
act of sweetening by admixture of some 
saccharine substance. —2. In chem. the act 
ol sweetening or rendering more mild or 
pure by Treeing from acid or saline sub- 
stances, or from any soluble impurities, by 
repeated affusions of water. 

Edulcorative (e-duTko-rat-iv), a. Having 
the quality of s wee tening or purifying. 
Edulcorator (e-dul'ko-rat-6r), n. He who 


I or that wdiich edulcorates ; specifically, a 
i contrivance formerly used for supplying 
I small quantities of water to test-tubes, 
watch-glasses, A'C. , by causing the water to 
drop from a tube inserted into tlie mouth 
of a phial, by expansion of the liquid by 
the warmth of the hand. 

Edulious t (e-du'li-us), a. [Z. edulkm, any- 
thing to be eaten. ] Eatable. 

The husks of peas, beans, or such edulious pulses. 

Sir T, Brimme. 

Ee (e), n. pi. Een. (e, en.) Eye. [Old Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] 

But steal me a blink o' your bonny black ee. 

Yet look as yc were na lookin’ at me. Burns. 

And eke with fatness sxvoln were his een. Spenser. 

-Be. [Fr. -6 or -de, a form of the Latin -atus.’] 
A frequent suffix denoting the object of an 
action; as, payee, one who is paid; drawee, 
one who is drawn on ; committee, a body to 
wiiom something is committed, &c. The 
wrnrd grandee is merely another spelling of 
the Spanish grande. 

Eeket (ek), v.t [SeeEicE.] To increase; to 
add to. S'penser. 

Eel(el), n. [A. Sax, cd, L.G. al, Fris. iel, Ban. 
1). and Gr. aal. Grimm thinks it may be de- 
rived from an old word aha, meaning a ser- 
pent (Luther spells aal ahl), and allied to Gr, 
echis, Skr, alii, a serpent, just as the L. an- 
guilla, an eel, comes from anguis, a snake.] 
A family of teleosteaii fishes belonging to the 
apodal section of the Malacopterygii. The 
sub-genus Anguilla is characterized by its 
serpent-lilce elongated body, by the absence 
of ventral fins, and the continuity of the 
dorsal and anal fins round the extremity 
of the tail. The gill slit is at the base of 
the pectoral fins, and the opercular bones 
are small. The dorsal fin commences half- 
way between the liead and the anal fin, and 
the lower jaw projects beyond the upper. 
.In the sub-genus Conger the dorsal fin 
commences above the pectoral, and the 
upper jaw is the longer. The smoothness 
of the body—the scales being inconspicuous 
—and the serpentine movements are pro- 
verbial. Eels of the sub-genus Conger are 
exclusively marine. They sometimes weigh 
more than 100 lbs,, and have a length 
of 10 feet; tlie species of Anguilla, which 
are both fresh-water and marine, seldom 
exceed 27 lbs. weight, and 30 inches in 
length. Eels are esteemed good food, and 
form an important article of commerce in 
some countries. The conger and at least 
three other species— the sharp-nosed (An- 
guilla acutirostris or A. vidgaiHs), the 
broad-nosed (A. latirostris), and the snig 
(A. mcdloroi}tris)—ave found in this country. 
The so-called eels found iu paste and vine- 
gar are microscopic animals of the genus Vi- 
brio. (See Vibrio.) The term eel is applied 
to other fishes belonging to distinct genera. 
Eel-basket (el'bas-ket), n. A basket for 
catching eels; an eelbuck. 

Eelbuclc (ekbuk), n. A kind of basket for 
catching eels, having a sort of funnel-shaped 
mouse-trap entrance fitted into the mouth 
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of it, and composed of flexible willow rods 
converging inwai'ds to a point, so that eels 
can easily force their way in, but cannot 
escape. These Viaskets are usually attached 
to a framework of wood erected in a river, 
especially a tideway river, the large open 
end of each being opposed to the current 
of the stream. The eels are thus intercepted 
on their descent towards the brackish ivater, 
which takes place during the autumn. Such 
an apparatus as that shown is used in vari- 
ous parts of the Thames, 


Eel-fare (eTfar), n. [Eel, and fare (which 
see).] The passage of young eels up English 
streams. 

Eel-fare (eTfar), n. A fry or brood of eels 
Eel-fork (elTork), n. A iironged instrument 
for catching eels. 

Eel -grass (el'gras), n. In America, the 
jiopular name of the ZosUra marina, a kind 
of sea-wrack. 

Eelpot (el'pot), 71, An eel-basket. 

Eel-pout (el'pout), n. [A. Sa.x. cele-puta.] 
The local name of two ditterent species of 
fish— (a) the viviparous blenny (Zoarces vivi- 
parits); and (&) the burbot (Lota imlgaHs), 
the only teshwater species of the family 
which contains the cod and haddock, 
Eelspear (elsper), n. A forked instrument 
used for catching eels. 

Een (en), the old plural for cj/cx. See Ee. 
E'en (en), adv, A contraction for even (which 
see). 

I have e'en done with you. L' Estrangt . 

E’en (en), Evening. [Scotch.] 

E'er (ar), adv. Contraction for ever, 'As 
strange a tiling as e’er I looked on.’ Shah, 
Eerie (er'i), a. [A. Sax. eaili, timid.] 1. Calcu- 
lated to inspire fear; dreary; lonely; weird. 

The eerie beauty of a winter scene. Tennyson. 

2. Superstitiously affected by fear, especially 
when lonely; nervously timorous. 

In mirkiest glen at midnight hour, 

I’d rove and ne'er be eerie. Burns. 

Eeriness (er'i-iies), n. Superstitious fear 
combined with a sense of loneliness; mental 
dreariness. 

Efags (e-fagz'), inter j. [Probably a corruption 
of i’faith.1 In faith; on my word; certe.s, 
[Vulgar ] 

'.^/agsl the gentleman has got a Tratyor,’ says 
Mrs. Towwouse; at which they all fell a laughing. 

Eield£>%r. 

Eifablet (efa-bl), a. [L. efahilis, that caii be 
uttered or spoken, from c/or, effmi, to 
speak— c, out, and /un, to speak.] Utter- 
able; that may be uttered or spoken; that 
may be explained; explicable. Barnm. 
Efface (ef-fasO, v.t, pret. & pp. effaced; ppr. 
effacing. [Fr. cffacer—Z. e, out, and fades, 
a face. Comp, deface.] 1. To destroy, 
as a figure, on tlie surface of anything, 
whether painted or carved, .so as to render 
it invisible or not distinguishable; to blot 
out; to erase, strike, or scratch out, so as to 
destroy or render illegible; as, to efface the 
letters on a monument; to efface a* writing; 
to efface a name.— 2. To remove from the 
mind; to wear away; as, to efface the image 
of a person in the mind; to efface idea.s or 
thoughts; to efface gratitude. 

Efface from his mind the theories and notions vul- 
garly received. Bacon. 

—Deface, Efface. To deface most commonly 
means to injure or impair; to efface is to rub 
out or destroy so as to render invisible.— 
»Syn. To blot out, expunge, rase, erase, obli- 
terate, cancel, destroy. 

Efface (ef-fas'), v.i. To obliterate any dis- 
tinctive mark or character; to make era- 
sui'es. 

Before decay’s fingers 

Have swept the lines w-here beauty lingers. 

Byron. 

Effaceable (ef-fas'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being effaced. 

Effacement (ef-f as'ment), ql Act of effac- 
ing. 

Effar4, Effraye (a-f a-ra, a-fra-ya), a. [Fr, ] 
In her. a term applied to an animal re- 
presented as rearing on its hind legs, as 
if it were frightened or enraged. 
Effascinatet (ef-fas'sin-at), v.t. [L; effas- 
eiiio, effascinatum, to bewitch— c, out, 
and fascino, to fascinate. See Fa.'sCI- 
NATE.l To charm; to bewitch; to delude. 
Effascinationt (ef-fas'sin-a"shon),7i. The 
act of bewitching or deluding, or state of 
being bewitched or deluded. 

Effect (ef-fekt'). “U" [B. effectus, from 
efficio—ex, and facia, to make.] 1. That 
which is produced by an operating agent 
or cause; the result or consequence of 
the application of a cause or of the acv 
tion of an agent on some subject; conse- 
quence; result; as, the effect of luxury, of 
intemperance, of cold, tfec. ; he spoke with, 
great effect; the effect of this war was the : 
breaking up of the kingdom. 

Effecl iii the sub.stance produced, or simple idea 
introduced into any subject by the exerting of power. 

Loche. 

2. Power to produce consequences or results; 
force; validity; importance; account; as, the 
obligation is void and of no effect. 

Christ is become of no effect to you, GaL v, 4. : 
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3, Puri'Kjrt; toiur; import or ^fuiiural int*jut; 

nH,lie martetlie x»\lr^!hase fi>r iiia frieiul, and 
immediately wrote him to that his 

apeecli was to the cjfect that, &e. 

When I the scripture osies or twyes hadde redde, 
And kiiev/e therof all the hole ejfecte. Ha-wes, 

4, Comidetioii; x'mrfection. 

Not so worthily to be brought to heroical by 
fortiuie or necessity. Sir J\ Sidney. 

5, Reality; not mere apiieanuice; fact; .sub- 
stance. 

No other in effect than what it seems. Denham, 
To say of .a celebrated piece that there are faults 
in it. is, in effeci^Xo say the author is a man. Addison. 
(>, The impression j)rod need on the mind, as 
hy natural scenery, a picture, musical com- 
position, or other work of art, by the oliject 
its a wiiole, before its details are examiTied; 
the ensemble or fieneral result of all the 
(pialities of a work of art. 

The effect w.u', lieightcned by the wiki and lonely 
nature of tlic place. ' JV. Irving-, 

7. pi floods; movable.s; personal estate; a.s, 
the people escape<l from the town with tlieir 
ifeo.U.~ll8ef ul effect, in mech. the measure 
of the real power of any machine, after 
dcflucting that ijortioii which is lost or ex- 
pended in overcoming the inertia and fric- 
tion of the moving pai'ts and every otiier 
source of los.s, and in giving the parts tlie 
required velocity. tffect, with the 
design of creating an impression ; ostenta- 
tiously.— y<) pipe effect to, to make valid; to 
curry out in practice; to push to Its legiti- 
mate or natural result. 

Eihct (ef-fektO, a t [From the uoim.] 1. To 
produce, as a cause or agent; to cause to be; 
as, the revolution in France effected a great 
change of j»roperty.~2. To bring to pass; to 
achieve; to accomplish; as, to effect an object 
or purpose. 

What he decreed, he effected, Milton. 

Hyn. To accomplish, fulfil, realize, achieve, 
complete, execute, effectuate. 

Effecter (cf-fekFer), n. Same as Effector. 

Effectihle (ef-fekt'i-bl), a. That may be clone 
or achieved; imacticalde; feasible. [Rare.] 

EffectiOll (ef-fek'shon), n. 1. Act of elfect- 
ing ; creation ; production. Hale. — 2. In 
the construction of a proi)o.sition; a 
probiem deducible from some general pro- 
position. Hutton. 

J^eotive (ef-fekt'iv), a. l. Having the power 
to cause or produce effect; efficacious. 

They .•jre not effective of nny tiling. Bacon, 

2. Operative; active; having the quality of 
jiroducing effect. 

Time is not effective, nor are bodies destroyed by 
it. Sir T. Browne. 

3. Efficient; causing to be; as, an effective 
cause.— 4, Having the power of active oper- 
ation ; efficient ; fit for duty ; as, effective 
men in an army; an effective iovee.— Effec- 
tive money, a common term on the Continent 
to express coin in contradistinction to jiaper 
money; thus a draft is directed to be paid 
in effective money to guard against depre- 
ciated paper currency.— S yn. Efficient, effi- 
cacious, effectual, operative, active. 

Effective (ef-fekt'iv), ?i. Effective money. 
See under Effective, a. 

Effectively (ef-fekt'iv-li), adv. With effect; 
powerfully; with real operation; complettdy; 
thoroughly. 

Effectiveness (ef-fektffv-nes), n. The quality 
of being effective. 

Effectless (ef-fektTes), a. Without effect ; 
without advantage; useless. 

Sure all’s effectless; yet nothing we'll omit 

That bears recovery’s name. Shak. 

Effector {ef-fekt'e!”), n. One who effects; 
one who produces or causes ; a maker or 
creator. ‘That Infinite Being who was the 
effector of it. ' Derham. 

Effectual (ef-fek'tu-al), a. l. Producing an 
effect, or the effect desired or intended; or 
having adequate power or force to produce 
the effect; as, the means employed w’ere 
effectual, * Effectual steps for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. ’ Macaulay. —2. f Ver- 
acious; expressive of facts. 

Reprove my allegation if you can ; 

<3r else conclude my worefs effecpial, Shak. 

•--Effectual adjudication, hiScotslaw, a form 
of action by which real property is attached 
by a creditor. 

Effectually (ef-fek'tu-al-li), adv. With effect; 
efficaciously; in a manner to produce the 
intended effect; thoroughly; as, the city is 
effectually guarded. 

Effectualness (ef-fek'tfi-al-nes), n. The 
quality of being effectual. 


Effectuate (ef-fek'tii-at), v.t pvet. Si pp. 
effectuated; ppr. cffectuatiHg. (Fr. ejTcctuer. 
Bee Effect. } To ludng to pass; to aciiieve; 
to accomplish; to fulfil. ‘A fit instrument 
to effectuate Iiis de-sii’e.’ Sidney. 
Effectuation (ef-fek'tu-a"shon), n. Act of 
effectuating, briiigitig to pass, or producing 
a result, 

The dilikulty from the simultaneity of C.-iuse and 
Effect, or rather from the identity of Caiisation and 
i.H solved on this theory. 

Sir IF, Iliimtlton. 

Effectuose, Effectuous (ef-feldtu-5s, ef-fek'- 
tu-us), a. Effective; effectual. B, Jonmn. 
EffelT (of-feF), n. [Scotcli.] 1. What is be- 
coming one's rank or station.— 2. IToperty; 
quality; state; condition. --Effeir of war, 
warlike guise. 

Effexr (ef-fer'), v.i. In Scatv law, to corre- 
spond, be suitable, or belong. 

In form aw effeirs, means sucli form as in Inw lie- 
longs to the thing. Bell. 

Effeminacy (ef-fem'in-a-si), n, [From effem- 
inate, 1. The softness, delicacy, and weak- 
ness characteristic of the female sex; un- 
manly delicacy; womanish softness or weak- 
ness, —2. Voluptuousness; indulgence in 
unmanly pleasures; lasciviousness. ‘.Foul 
eff'eminacy held me yoked.’ Milton. 
Effeminate (ef-femfin-at), a. [L. effemma- 
tiis, from eff'eminor, to grow or make woman- 
isii, from ex, out, and femina, a woman.] 

1. Having the qualities of the female sex; 
soft or delicate to an unmanly degree; 
tender; womanish; voluptuous. 

The king, by his voluptuous life and mean mar- 
riage, became effeminate and less sensible of honour. 

Bacon, 

2. Chai’acterized by or resulting from effem- 
inacy; as, an effeminate peace; an effemin- 
ate life.— 3. Womanlike; tender; wmmanly. 
‘Gentle, kind, effeminate remorse.’ Shak. 
—Feminine, Effemmate. See under 'Fejii- 
NINB.— Syn. Womanish, weak, tender, un- 
manly, voluptuous, delicate, coivardly. 

Effeminate (ef-fem'in-at), n. A tender, deli- 
cate, womanish person. 

Effeminates, rvhose very looks 
Reflect dishonour on the land I love. Cowper, 

Effeminate (ef-fein'in-at), v.t. pret. & pp, 
effemiimted; ppr. effeminating. To make 
womanish; to unman; to weaken. ‘To £[/- 
childreri’s minds.’ Locke. 
Effeminate (ef-fenTin-tit), v.i. To grow 
womanish or weak; to melt into weakness. 

In a slothful peace courage will effeminate. Pope. 

Effeminately (ef-fem'in-at-li), adv. l. In a 
womanish manner; weakly; softly. —2. By 
means of a woman; by the power or art of a 
woman. vanquished.’ Milton. 

Effeminateness (ef-fenTin-ilt-nes), n. The 
state of being effemmate; unmanly softness. 
Effeminationt (ef-fem'in-tV'shon), n. The 
state of one grown womanish; the state of 
being weak or unmanly, ‘ Degenerate effem- 
ination,' Sir T, Browne. 

Effeminize (ef-fem'in-iz), u.f. To make ef- 
feminate, 

Brave knights effeminized by sloth. Sylvester. 

Effendi (ef-fen'di), n. [Turk., a corruption 
of Or. authentes, a doer with his own hand, 
perpetrator, lord or master; in Mod.Gr. 
pron. apthendis or apJiendis. See Authen- 
tic.] A title of respect frequently attached 
to the official title of certain Turkish officers, 
especially to those of learned men and 
ecclesiastics; thus, the sultan's first physi- 
cian is JlAk-im. cffe^idi; the priest in the 
seraglio Imam effendi; the chancellor of the 
empire Reis effendi. The term is also often 
used in the same way as master or sir; thii.s, 
Greek children are in the habit of calling 
their fathers effendi. 

Efferent (effer-ent), a. [L. ef fov ex, out 
of, and fe7'o, to carry,] In convey- 

ing outwards, or discharging; as, the efferent 
lymphatics, which convey lymph from the 
lymphatic glands to the thoracic duct. 
Efferoust (effer-us), a. [L, efferus, exces- 
sively wild— for eaj, intens., and /drus, 
wild.] Fierce; wild; savage. 

From the teeth of that efferons beast, from the 
tusk of the wild boar. Bp. King. 

Effervesce (ef-fer-ves^, v.i, pret. tfc pp. effev- 
7msced; ppr. effervesdng. [L, effervesco—ef, 
ex, out of, and feimesco, to begin boiling, 
incept from ferveo, to be hot, to rage. See 
Fervent.] l. To be in a state of natural 
ebullition, like liquor when gently boiling; 
to bubble and hiss, as fermenting liquors 
or any fluid when some part escapes in a 
gaseous form; to work, asneww'iiie.— 2. Fig. 
to exhibit signs of excitement; to exhibit feel- 


ings wliich cannot bo supiiressed; as, to effer- 
veHae witli joy. 

Effervescence (ef-fer-ves'ens), n. 1. A kind 
of natural eluinition ; that commotion of a 
fluid which takes place when some part of 
tile mass flies off in a gaseous form, produc- 
ing iuuumerable small Inibbles; as, the (ffer- 
vescfMiee or working of new wine, cidci', or 
beer; tlie effervescence of a carbonate witli 
nitric acid, in consequence of cheiiiicai 
action and decomposition. — 2. Strong ex- 
citement ; manifestation of feeling ; flow of 
animal spirits. 

Effervescency (ef-fer-ves'en-si), n, Bame a 
Effervescence, 

Effervescent (ef.fdr-ves'ent), a. Gently boil- 
ing or Imlibhng by means of the disengage- 
ment of an elastic fluid. 

Effervescible (ef-fer-ves'i-bl), a. That has 
tlie quality of effervescing; capable of pro- 
ducing effervescence. 

A Biuall quaiuky ejjirvcscPik matter, Kinvan. 

Effete (ef-fetO, [b. effmtus, effetus, ex- 
hansted. worn out by litairiug --d;r,fmd/cfMS 
ov/fetus, fruitful, pregnant.] 1. Bavi’en; not 
capable of producing young, as an animal 
• or iilant,— 2. Having the energies worn out 
or exhausted; having the vigour lost or dis- 
sipated ; bee om a i n capal »le of effi cient action; 
barren of results. ‘A’^dfe sensuality.’ South, 

If tliey find the old governments effete, worn out, 

. . , they may seek new ones. Bnr/ce, 

Efficacious (ef-ll-ka'shus), a. [L. effeax, 
efficacious, powerful, from efftcio. See Ef- 
fect.] Effectual; productive of effects; pro- 
ducing the effect intended ; liaviug power 
adequate to the purpose intended; powerful; 
as, an efficacious remedy for disease. 
Efficaciously (ef-ft-kii'shiLs-li), adv. Effec- 
tually; in such a manner as to produce the 
effect desired; as, the remedy has been 
efficaciously applied. 

Efficaciousness (ef-fl-ka'slms-nes), u. The 
quality of being efficacious. 

Efficacy (effi-ka-si), it. [L. ejjlcacia, efficacy, 
from efficax, from efficioj Bee Effect.] 
Power to produce effects; production of the 
effect intended; as, the efficacy of the gospel 
in converting men from sin; the efficacy of 
prayer; the efficacy of medicine in counter- 
acting disease; the efficacy of manure in 
fertilizing land. ‘Of noxious Mil- 

ton. — Syn, Virtue, force, energy, power, 
effectiveness; efficiency. 

Efficiencet (ef-fi'sliens), n. Same Effi- 
ciency. 

Efficiency ( ef-fi'shen-si ), n . [ L. efficientia , 
influence, from See Effect] 1, Tlie 

act of producing effects; a causing to be or 
exist ; effectual agency. 

The mamier of this divine efficiency is far above ua. 

Hooker. 

Gravity does not proceed from x.Xy&eff'iciency of any 
contingent or unstable agent. IFoodimrd. 

2, Power of producing the effect, intended; 
active competent power. ‘Causes which 
should carry in tlieir mere statement evi- 
dence of their efficiency.’ J. S. In 

7nech. the amount of useful effect or actual 
work a prime mover yields, as compared 
with the power expended.— 4. Milit. thecou- 
ditioiiof a volunteer who has become iiu 
efficient. See Efficient, 2. 

Efficieut (ef-fi'sheiit), a. 1. Causing effects; 
producing; that causes anything to be what 
it is; efficacious; effectual; competent; able; 
operative. 

The efficient cause is that which produces; the final 
causei-sthat for which the thing is produced. Ogilvie, 

2. Noting a volunteer who is an efficient. 
Bee the noun.— SYN. Effective, effectual, 
competent, able, capable. 

Efficient (ef-fi'shent), n. 1, Tlie agent or 
cause which produces or causes to exist; the 
prime mover. [Rai*e.] 

God . . . movetli mere natural agents as an effi- 
cient owXy. Hooker, 

2. Mint, a volunteer wlio has a competent 
knowledge of the duties of the service, and 
has attended a certain re<tuisite number of 
drills. The government pays a capitation 
grant in respect of such efficient.— iJicfra 
efficient, a commissioned officer or sergeant 
of volunteers who, on examination, has ob- 
tained an official certificate of competency. 
Extra efficients earn an extra grant for their 
company. 

Efficiently (ef-fi'shent-li), adv. With effect; 
effectively. 

Effiercet (ef-fers'), v.t To make fierce or 
furious. ‘ With fell woodnes he effierced 
was,’ Spe^is&r, 
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Effigial (yf-ii'ji.al), a. .Kxhibitius' or pertaiii- 
to «n cftigy. i Hare. ] 

The three velunioti ceiuaus chiefly cuts and 

monumental fijjures and inacriptioiis. . 

Critical Hist, if i\i>npkleis. 

EfEigiate (ei-lVji-at), v.t. pret, & pp. ^gmUd; 
pjir. eMgmting. (L. ejigtaimn, to 

form, 'to fasliion, fivmi cj^gien, likeness, 
inia^'O.] To imag’e; to forma like figui'e to; 
lienee, to adapt. [Ilare.j 
He wlio means to win souls, and prevail to his 
brother's institution, imtst, as Saint Paul else!, 
and conform himself to those circumstances of living' 
and discourse, b}-' wliich he may prevail upon the per- 
suasions, by complying with the afTectioiis and usages 
of men. /'aylor. 

Efflgiation (ef-ii'ji“ri"i9lioii), «. The act of 
foriniiij>' in rosemlilaucc. filare. ] 

Effigies (ef-flj'i-ez), n. [LJ Image; repre- 
sentation; effigy. 

Wi' l.ehold tlie species of eloquence in our minds, 
the i’0jrics or actnril image of ■which we seek in the 
organs of our hearing. Dryden. 


Effigy (efTi-ji), n. [L. e^gies, from effmgo, 
to fashion— (Lt, dtu, and 
to form or de- 
vise. See Feign. 3 
1. The image, like- 
ness, or representa- 
tion of a person or 
thing, whether of the 
•whole or a part; a 
likeness in sculpture, 
painting, has-rclief, 
or drawing; an im- 
age; a portrait: most 
frequently applied to 
the hgurcs on sepul- 
chral monuments. 

The cut shows effigy 
on a brass of Wm. 

Abell, vicar of Coles- 
hill, Warwickshire, 
l.W.-— 2. In Qiuinis. 
the print or impres- 
sion on a Gain repre- 
, seating the head of 
the sovereign by 
whom it was issued. 

—To bum or hang in 
0gj/> to burn or hang 
an Image or picture of a person as a means 
of showing dislike, hatred, or contempt for 
him: a popular mode in which antipathy or 
indignation is often manifested. 
Efflagitatet (ef-flaj'it-at), a.i. [L. ejfftagito, 
efflagitatum, to demand urgently and 
Jlagitn, to demand warmly.] To demand 
earnestly. • 

Effiate (ef-flatO, v.t [L, eJjHo, efflatuniy to 
blow or breathe out— 0 , ea, out, and Jlo, to 
blow.] To fill with breath or air. [EWo.] 
Effiation (ef-fla'shon), oi. The act of breath- 
ing out or puffing; a pulX, as of wind. 



A soft of celestial fire 

Came, like a rushing breeze, and shook the lyre. 

Parnell. 

Effloresce (ef-flo-res'), zj, f. pret. & pp. 
e^oreficed; -pj)!'. ejjlorescvmj. [L. effl^orescOf 
ivomjloresGo^ floreo, to blossom, from flos, a, 
flower. See ’F lower.] l. To bursi into 
bloom, as a flower ; to break out into florid 
or excessive ornamentation. 

The Italian (Gothic architecture) ej^aresced . . . 
into the meaningless ornamentation of the Certosa 

. of Pavia and tlie cathedral of Como, Rusklu. 

2. In eJmn. to change over the surface or 
throughout to a whitish, mealy, or crystal- 
lino powder, from a gi’udual decomposition, 
on simple exposure to the air; to become 
covered with a whitish crust or light crystal- 
lization, from a slaw chemical change be- 
tween some of the ingredients of the matter 
covered and an acid proceeding commonly 
from an external source. 

Those salts whose crystals effloresce belong" to the 
class which is most soluble, and crystallize.^ by cooling. 

Fon^’cray, 

The ■walls of limestone caverns sometimes 
■with nitrate of lime in consequence of the action of 
nitric acid formed in the atmosphere. JDtma, 

Efflorescence (ef-flo-res'ens), n. l. la hot 
a term sometimes applied to the time 
of flowering; the .season when a plant shows 
its blossoms.— 2. In med a redness of the 
skin; eruption, as in rash, measle.s, small- 
pox, scarlatina, &c.— 3. In ohem. the forma- 
tion of small white threads, resembling the 
sublimated matter called flowers, on the sur- 
face of certain bodies, as salts; the powder 
or crust thus formed. 

Efflorescency (ef-flo-res'en-si), n. Same as 
FJflorestcence. 

Efflorescent (ef-flo-res'ent), a, 1. Shooting 
into white threads or spiculse; forming a 


white dust on the surface ; fncrusted or 
covered with efflorescence.— 2. Uiable to 
effloresce; as, an egiorescent salt. 

Effluence (ef'flu-eii.s), n. [Fr. effluence, from 
L. e0uo, to flow out— 0 , co;, and Jkw, to 
flow^i 1. The act of flowing out.— 2, That 
wliich flows or issues from any body or 
substance; an emanation. 


Bright effluence of bright e.ssence increate. Milton. 

Effluency (ef'liu-en-si), n. Same as 
Effluence. 

Effluent (efflp-ent), a. [L. efflue^is, efflu- 
entis, ppr. of effluo, to flow out— e, ex, out, 
and jluo, to flow.] Flowing out; emanating; 
emitted. ‘ Effluent hesrnis." Parnell 
Effluent (efttu-ent), n. In geog. a stream 
that flows out of another stream or out of a 
lake; as, the Atchafalaya is an effluent of 
the river Mississippi. 

Effluviable (ef-fliVvi-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being given off in the form of effluvium. 

* Effluviable mnttev.’ Bogle. 

Effluvial (ef-fl u'vi-al), a. Pertaining to efflu- 
via; containing effluvia. 

Effluviate (ef-fiu''vi-at), v.i. To throw off 
effluvium. Boyle. [Hare.] 

Effluvium ( ef - flu' vi - um), pi. Effluvia 
(ef-flu'vi-a). [U, from effluo, to flow out. 
See Flow.] Something flowing out in a 
subtle or invisible form; exhalation; emana- 
tion : especially applied to noxious or dis- 
agreeable exhalations; as, the effluvia from 
diseased bodies or putrefying animal or vege- 
table substances. 

Efflux (effluks), 71. [L. effluo, effluxwn, to flow 
out. See Epeluence.] 1. The act or state of 
flowing out or issuing in a stream; effusion; 
flow; as, an efflux of matter from an ulcer; 
the first efflux of men’s piety. ‘ By continual 
e ffluxes of those powers and virtues. ’ Sou th. 
2. That which flows out ; emanation. ‘ Light 
. . , efflux divine.' Thomson. 

Efflux t (effluks), v.i. To run or flow away. 
Five years being ej0uxed, he took out the tree and 
weighed it. Boyle. 

Effluxion (ef-fltik'shon), [See Efplux.] 
1. The act of flowing out.— 2. That which 
flows out ; effluvium ; emanation. ‘ Some 
light from spirit to spirit.’ Bacon. 

Bffodient (ef-fo'di-ent), a. [L. effodiens, 
effodientis, ppr, of effloaio, to dig out— c/ for | 
ex, out, and fodio, to dig.] Digging; ac- 
customed to dig. 

Effiodientia (ef-f6'di-en"shi-a), pi [L. 
effodlo, to dig out— e/ for ex, out, andfodio, 
to dig,] Inzool a term sometimes applied 
to the division of the edentates wliich com- 
prises the entomopliagoTis forms, as the 
hairy ant-eater of South America, the scaly 
pangolin of South Africa and South Asia, 
the armadillo, etc. 

EiroliatiOtt(ef-foli-a"shon),7i. In&ot depri- 
vation of a plant of its leaves. 

Efforce + (ef-fors'), v. t. pret. & pp. efoi'ced; 
ppr. effoi'dng. [Fr. efforcer, to endeavour, 
to strive— e, out, and forcer, to force. See 
F'OROE.] To force; to violate. 

Burnt his beastly heart t' ejffhrce her chastity, Spenser. 

Efform t (ef-form'), v. t [L. ef for ex, out, and 
formo, to form.] To fashion; to shape; to 
form. ‘ Eff or tiling us after thy own image.’ 
Jer. Taylor. 

Efformation t (ef-form-a'shon), n. The act 
of giving shape or form; formation. 

They pretend to give an account of the effonna- 
tion of the univer.se. Ray. 

Effort (effort or effort), n. [Fr, effort —It. 
0 / for ea;, out, and /orits, strong.] A strain- 
ing ; an exertion of strength or power, 
whether physical or mental; endeavour; 
strenuous exertion to accomplish an object; 
as, the army, by great e/oris, scaled the walls; 
distinction in science is gained by continued 
effwts of the mind. 

There certainly is a kind of moral excellence implied 
in the renunciation of all ej^ort after di.splay. 

A bp. Jvhately. 

Syn. Endeavour, exertion, struggle, strain, 
straining, attempt, trial, essay. 

Effortless (effort-les or eff6rt-les), a. Mak- 
ing no effort. 

Effossiou (ef-fo'shon), 9x. [I. c/ossws, pp. 
of effodio, to dig out] The act of digging 
out of the earth. "The effossionot coins.’ 
Arhuthnot. ['Siave.’] 

Effracture (ef-fralf tur), n. In surg. a frac- 
ture- with depression of the cranial bones. 
EffrancMse ( ef-f ran'dnz ), v. t, [ L. ef for ex, 
out, and E. franchise.} To invest with fran- 
chises or privileges. 

Effray t (ef-frao, v. t. [Fr. effrayer, to frighten 
— L. e, out, and frigidus, cold. ] To frighten. 

The dam upstart, out of her den effraide, 

And rushed forth. Spenser. 


\ Effrayahlet (ef-fra'a-bl), a. Frightful; 
I dreadful. 

i Effraye. See EpfarA 
Effrenationt (ef-fre-iuVshoii), n. [L. eff re- 
natio, unbridled impetuosity— 0 / for ex, out, 
and frenuni, a bridle.] Unbridled rashness 
or license; unruliness. 

Effrontt (ef-front'), v.t To give assurance 
to. Sir T. Browne. 

Effronted, t Effrontitt (ef-fronf ed, ef-front'- 
it), a. [Fr. effronU, brazen-faced.] Charac- 
terized by or indicating effrontery; frontless; 
brazen-faced. ‘The effronted whore.’ Stir- 
ling. ‘His effrontit shameless face.' Jer. 
Taylor. 

Effrontery (ef-fnm'te-ri), [Fr. ef ronteric, 
from L. effrons, effrontis, bare-faced, shame- 
less— 0 / for ex, out, forth, and frons, the 
forehead.] Assurance; shamelessnes.s; sauci- 
ne-ss ; impudence or boldness transgressing 
the bounds of modesty and decorum; as, 
effrontery is a sure mark of ill-breeding. 
—Invpitdenee, Effrontery, Sauciness. See 
under Impudence.— Syn. Impudence, as- 
surance, audacity, boldness, hardihood, 
shamelessness. 

Effrontnously t (ef-front'u-us-li), adv. "With 
effrontery; impudently; frontlessly. North. 
Effulcrate (ef-ful'krat), a. [L. ef for ex, out, 
away, and fulorum, a support,] In bat 
applied to buds from under which the cus- 
tomary leaf has fallen. 

Effulge (ef-fulj'), v.t pret. & pp. effulged; 
ppr, effulging. [L. effidgeo—ef iov ex, out, and 
fulgeo, to shine.] ’To cause to shine forth; 
to radiate; to beam. ‘His eyes effulging a 
peculiar fire.’ [Kare:] 

Effulge (ef-fulj'), v.i. To send forth a flood 
of light; to shine with splendour. 
Effulgence (ef-fulj'ens), A flood of light; 
great lustre or brightness; splendour; as, the 
e/tiZycuce of divine glory. 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. Beattie. 

Effulgent (ef-fulj'ent), a. Shining; bright; 
splendid; diffusing a flood of light. 

The downward aim 
Looks out effulgent, from amid the flash 
Of broken clouds. Thomson. 

Effulgently (ef-fulj'ent-li), adv. In a bright 
or Sj^endicl manner. 

Effumabilityt (ef-fum'a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of flying off in fumes or vapour, or 
of being volatile, 

EffumaMet (ef-fum'a-bl, a. Capa'ole of fly- 
ing off in fumes or vapour; volatile. 
Effumet (ef-fum'), ■y.t [L. effmno,io emit 
smoke or vapom—e/ for ex, out, and fmnu.s, 
smoke, vapour.] To breathe or puff' out; to 
emit, as steam or vapour. 


I can make this dog take as many whiffs as I list, 
and he shall retain or effttme them at my pleasure. 

B. yonson. 

Effundt (ef-fuud'), v.t. [See Effuse.] To 
pour out. More. 

Effuse (ef-fuz'), v.t pret. &pp, effused; ppr. 
effusing. [L, off undo, effusmn, to pour out— 
ef for ex, out, and fundo, fusum, to pour.] 
To pour out, as a fluid; to spill; to shed, 


Whose maiden-blood thus rigorously 

Will cry for vengeance at the gates of heaven. ShaJt. 


Effuse (ef-fuz'), v.i. To emanate; to come 
forth. Thomson. 

Effuse (ef'fus), a. l.-i Poured out freely; 
profuse. ‘Mirth 0 /fmv 0 .’ Foimi/.— 2. f Dis- 
posed to pour out freely; dissipated; extra- 
vagant. Bp. Richardson.— Z. In apx>lied 
to inflorescence, or to a kind of panicle with ‘ 
a very loose one-sided arrangement. 

Effuse t (ef-fus'), n. Effusion; outpouring; 
loss; waste. ‘Much cjfase of blood.’ iS/iafr. 
Effusion (ef-fffzhon), n. 1, The act of pouring 
out ; as, the effusion of water, of blood, of 
grace, of words, and the like. ‘To save the 
effusion of my people's blood.’ Dry den; 
‘'Endless and senseless cjfwffiotis of indigested 
prayers.’ Hooker.— % That which is poured 
out, literally or figuratively; an utterance; 
a trifling piece of verse or prose; as, tXio effu-^ 
dons of a youthful poet.— 3. Demonstrative 
cordiality of manner; eager welcome; over- 
flowing kindness : a usage borrowed from 
the French. 


When Dorothea accepted him with effusion, that 
ivas only natural; and Mr. Casaubon believed that 
his liappiness was going to begin. George Eliot. 

4. In pathol. (a) the escape of any fluid ciiit 
of the vessel containing it into aiiother 
part. (&) The secretion of fluid from the 
vessels, as of lymph or serum, on different 
surfaces. —Effusion of gases, in ch&m. the 
escape of gases through minute apertures, 
into a vacuum. In his experiments to detei*- 
mine the rate of effusion of gases Graham 
used thin sheets of metal or glass, perforated 
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>vith luiuiitii apertures -OSfJ millimetre or 
'0(};5 inch 111 <UiuiU3ter. 1'he rates nf eilusioii 
ta »inoicle(l so nearly witli the rates of d ilfusiou 
as to lead to the eonclusiou that ladh phe- 
nomena follmv the same iau', and therc- 
h>re the rates of effusion are inversely as the 
sfpiare roots of the densities of the jrases, 
j^'USive (ef-fus'iv), a. 1. l/ourins’ out; that 
pours forth lar,a:ely. ‘Tli’ effuaice south.’ 
Tho-imon,-~% Poured abroad; spread u’idely. 
*The6/fM/5frt' wave.’ Pope.— 3. Accompanied 
with effusion or overflowing- cordiality; de- 
monstrative; as, an e£udve welcome. 
Effusively (ef-fus'iv-li), adv. In an effusive 
manner; with demonstrative cordiality. 
Effusiveness (ef-fus'iv-neB), n. State of 
fjeiiig effusive. 

Eft (eft), n. [From A. Sax. efete, a lizard or 
newt. Newt is from ewt for ej't, the n of the 
indefinite art, an having adhered to the 
noun.] A name of the newt (Triton). 

Eftt (eft), adv. [.<1. Sax.] After; again; soon; 
(fliickly. Spenaar. 

Eftsoon, Eftsoons (eft-soif, eft-sdnz/), ndv. 
[A. Sax. eft, after, and mna, mms, soon.] 
Soon afterward; in a short time. [Jlare 
and poetical.] 

all the world be lost no%v. Ckaucer. 

Ji/isaoK the lofty tree its top inclined. Southey. 

l lold off, unhand me. greybeard loon I 

hi.s hand dropt he. Colei'idge. 

E. G. fU exempli gmtia.l For the sake of 
an example; for instance. 

Egad (e-gad'), cxelam. [Prolialjly a euphe- 
mistic corruption of tlie oath ‘by God.’] 
An exclamation expressing exultation or 
suiprise. 

Egait (e"gal), a. [Fr, egal; L. atquus, equal] 
Ecpial justice.' Shale. 

Egaiitee.t n. Equality. Cha^tccr. 
llality (e-gal'i-ti), n. [Fr. egaliU. See 
Eoal.] Equality. ‘ Cursed France with her 
egalUicH.* Tennyson. 

Egean, .flSgeaii (e-je'an), n. ora. [L. {Mare) 
uEgienni . ) A term often applied to that part 
of the JVIediterranean otherwise called the 
Ai’chipelago. 

Eger (e'gei’X n. Same Eagre. 

]^er,t fere,t a. Shai-p. Chmccer. 

Eger (tTger), n. In boi. a tulip appearing 
early in Idoom. 

Egerau (e'je-ran), 7i. [From Eger, in Bohe- 
mia, where ido erase occurs.] A synonym 
of idocra.se (which see). 

Egeria (e-jeTi-a), n. One of the small planets 
or asteroids between the orbits of Alars and 
Jupiter, di.scovered by Be Gasparis, 2d No- 
vemlier, 1S30. 

Egermlnatet (e-jerm'in-at), r.i. [L. eger- 
mino, egerminatum — e, out, und gciinino, 
to sprout.] To put forth buds; to germiii- 
atOi 

Egest (e-jest'), v.t. [B. egero, egestu7n, to 
carry or bear out~e, out, and^ero, to carry.] 
To cast or throw out; to void, as excrement. 
Bacon. 

j^estion (e-jest'yon), 7i. The act of voiding 
digested matter at the natural vent. 

Egg (eg), 71. [From Icel. egg, Ban. ceg=:A. Sax. 
leg. The sound of the A. Sax. y was softened, 
giving O.E. eye or ey, as ‘gos eye,’ goose’s 
egg, in Piers the Plowman’s Crede; ‘an eyor 
tweye,’ Chaucer; comp. G. and B. ei. Pro- 
bably allied in origin to h, 0V7ii7i, Gr. don, 
Ir. tigh, Gael ‘ubh, an egg.] 1. A body spe- 
cially developed in the female.s of a great 
many animals, besides birds, and in which, 
by impregnation, the development of the 
young animal takes place, generally of a 
roundish form and in birds having a cal- 
careous shell; an ovum. Eegarded physi- 
ologically there are three essential parts 
' in an egg, ' viz. the germinal spot or dot, 
the germinal vesicle, and the vitellus or 
yolk— the first being contained in the ger- 
minal vesicle, which again is contained 
within the body of the yolk. The eggs 
of most animals lower than the bird have 
no more than these three parts. The 
egg,s of birds, however, have, besides these, 
the white, or albumen , and the shell, which 
consists of a membrane coated with carbon- 
ate of lime. The yolk consists of a strong 
solution of albumen, in which multitudes 
of minute globules of oil are suspended, 
(See Ovum.) A hen’s egg of good size weighs 
about 1000 grains, of which the white con- 
stitutes GOO, the yolk 300, and the shell 100. 
Eggs of domestic fowls, and of certain wild 
fowls, a.s the plover, gulls, &c., are an im- 
portant article of commerce, and furnish a 
wholesome, nutritions, and very pleasant 
article of diet. The eggs of turtles are also 
held in high esteem. Animals whose young 


do not leave the egg till after it is laid are 
called nvAparoiis; those in which tlie eggs 
are retained within the parent body until 
tliey are hatched are called (ieom.mpa:r()U.s, 
'1. Anything resembling an egg in shape. 

There was taken a great t;;Iass ijulrilCe wijii a long 
neck, .such as chymistsare wont to call a {ihilnKoplii- 
c.:il egg. Hoyle. 

—Egg mid anchor, egg and dart, egg and 
tongue, in arch, an egg-shaped ornament 
alternating with a dart-like ornament, used 
to enrich the ovolo. It is also called tiie 
Echinus Ornmnent .See EciiINVi^, 4.-11711 
gou take eggs fur money'!- a saying whicdi 
originated when eggs were so plentiful as 
scarcely to have a money value. It mcaiLS 
then, ‘Will you allow yourself to be im- 
posed upon?’ 

Mine honest friend, 

IVillyoii take eggs for moneys Shah. 

— Eonlt put all ymir eggs in one basket, don’t 
venture all you have "in one speculation. 
E^g (eg), v.t. [A. Sax. eegian, eggian, to in- 
cite, to .sharpen. See Edge.] To incite or 
urge on; to stimulate; to eiicDiirage; to in- 
stigate; to provoke. 

They egged him forward still not to spare the no- 
bility. jVot'th. 

Eggar, Egger (eg'ar, eg'6r). 7i. A name given 
to moths of the family Boinliycidfe, and 
genera Lasiocampa and Eriogaster. 'The 
L. trifolii, a well-known British moth, is 
called tlie grass-egger, and the L. rohoris 
the oak-egger, from tlie food of their cater- 
pillars. The EriogasUr lanestris is tile small 
egger of collectors. 

Egg-hag (eg'lmg), -n. In zool the ovary. 
Goldsmith. 

Egg-hird (eg'b(;rd), n. The name given to 
llgdrochelidon fuUgmosimi, a species of 
tern, a bird of consitlerable commerci.al im- 
portance in the West Indies, as its eggs, in 
common with those of two other species of 
tern, form an object of profitable adventure 
to the crews of numerous small vessels, 
which collect them in the months of March, 
April, and May. 

Egg-horn (eg'born), a. Produced from an 
egg, as a bird; oviparous. 

Egg-cup (eg'kup), n. A cup used to hold 
an egg at table. 

Eggeha (eg'e-ba), n. A weight used on the 
Guinea coast, equal to half an affa or lialf 
an ounce. 

Eggemeiitri Egging, Incitement. 

Tlvurgh womannes eggement 
Mankind w’as borne, and damned ay to die. 

Chance}'. 

Egger (eg''er), One who incites. 

Egger (eg'^r), n. An eggler or gatherer of 
eggs. 

Eggery (eg'6-ri), 7i. A nest of egg.s; a place 
where eggs are deposited, as those of sea- 
birds. 


Egg-flip (eg'flip), n. A drink made of warmed 
beer, havoured with a little sugar, spirit, 
spices, and eggs beaten with it. 

Egg-glass (eg'glas), ?i. 1. A small glass for 
holding an egg at the table.—-2. A sand-glass 
running about three minutes, for regulating 
the boiling of eggs. 

Egg-hot (eg'hot),”?!. A posset made of eggs, 
ale, sugar, and brandy. Lamb. 

Eggler (eg'ier), n. A collector of or dealer 
in eggs. 

Egg-nog (eg'nog), n. A drink consisting of 
tlie yolks of eggs beaten up ivith sugar, and 
the white of eggs whipped, with the addi- 
tion of wine or spirits. 

Egg-plant (eg'plant), n. A whifce-fruited 



variety of Sola7imn escule/iturn, cultivated 
as an ai’ticle of foocl, the fruit, which is 


about the size of a goose's egg, being boiled, 
I stowed in sauces, Ac., like love-apple, 
i Egg-sanco (eg'sgs), n. Sauce prepared with 
I eggs. 

I Egg-shell (eg'shel), n. The shell or outside 
; covering of an egg. 

Egg-slice (eg’slis), n. A kitchen utensil for 
removing omelets or fried eggs from a pan. 
Egg-spoon (eg'.spdn), n. A .small spoon for 
! eating eggs with. 

Egg-trot (cg'ti’ot), ii. In tlie mant{ge, a cau- 
tious, jog-trot pace, like that of a housti- 
; wife riding to murkat with eggs in Iier pan- 
I niers, 

: Egilopical (e-ji-lop'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
I to or of the nature of egilops,-~2. Aifected 
i with egilops. 

I Egilops (e’ji-Inps), n. [Gr. aigildps—aix, 
aigos, a goat, and dps, the eye.] Goat’s eye; 
an abscess in the inner caiithus of the eye. 
Egina Marbles (e-gi'na niar-ldz), 7i. pi. A 
collection of ancient statues discovered on 
tlie iisland of Egina, supposed to have ori- 
ginally decorated the temple in that island 
sacred to Pallas Athene. They are before 
tlie age of Phidias, so, although true to 
nature generally, their faces are charac- 
terized by tliat forced smile winch gives an 
unideasant expression to the earlier Greek 
sculptures. They are the most remarkable 
ornaments of the Glyptotliek of -flunich. 
Egis (e'jis), 'U. Same as yEgis. 

Eglandulose, Eglandulous (G-gland'u-I6s, 
e-gland'u-lus), a. [B. e, out, and glandulo- 
sus, glaiidiilous.] Bestitute of glands. 
Eglantine (eg'lan-tiu or og'lan-tin), n. [Fr. 

: eglantine, eglantier; Pr. aiglentina, tlie eg- 
lantine; O.Fr. aiglent, from a form amlen- 
tus, from L. acidens, a spine, aiiriekle, aciis, 
a needle.] The English name of the sweet- 
brie r,ifo,s'a. rubiginosa of 1 lotanists. 1 1 liowers 
in June and July, and grows in dry bushy 
places. 

Milton has dhalnguished the sweet-brier and the 
eglaftiine: 

‘Through the sweet-brier, or the vine, 
OrxhSiX\v\?Xcd-eglantine.'-~Allegr(>,v.igi. 

Eglantine luis sometimes been erroneously taken 
foir the honey-suckle, and it seems more tliau pro- 
bable that Milton f,o understood it, by his calling it 
‘ twisted.* If not, he must have tueant tlie wild-rose. 

Nares. 

Eglatere (eg'la-ter), n. Eglantine. 

The woodbine and eglatere 

Drip sweeter dews than traitor's tear. Tennyson. 

Eglomerate (e-glom'cr-at), v.t. [L. e, out, 
and gloinero, glameratum, to wind up.] To 
unwind, as a thread from a ball [Bare.] 
Egma (eg'ma), -a. A corruption of enigma,. 

‘ISTo no riddle.’ Shale. 

Ego (e'gd), i)ron. or [L.,I.] In meto/j/t. .1; 

the eonseiouB thinking subject; the subject, 
as opposed to the ‘iion-ego, the not-self, the 
object. 

The ego, as the subject of thought and knowledge, 
i.s now commonly styled by i.ihilo.sc»pher.s the subject, 
and suhjectvve is a familiar expression for what per- 
tains to the mind or thinking power. In contrast and , 
correlation to these, the terms and objective 
now in use to denote the non-ego, its affections and 
firoperties, and, in general, tlie really e-xistent as , 
opposed to the ideally known. Reid. 

Egoical (e-go'ik-al), a. Pertaining to egoism. 
Jjfare. [Uiire.J 

Egoism (e'g6-izra), U‘. [Fr. ^goisme, from L, 
ego, 1 . ] 1. 'In philos. the opinion of one who 
thinks everything uncertain except liis own 
existence; the doctrine which refers the ele- 
ments of all knowledge to the plienomena 
of personal existence; subjective idealism. 
See Idealism.— 2. A passionate love of self, 
leading one to refer all things to one’s self, 
and to judge of everything by its relation to 
one’s interests or importance; egotism; sel- 
fishness. 

The Ideal, the True and Noble that w.-m in them 
having faded out, and nothing new remaining but 
naked egoism, vulturous greedlnes.s, they eaiuiot 
live. Carlyle. 

Egoist (e'go-ist), n. [Fr. i^.gdiste, an egotist.3 

1. An egotist; a selfish person. “S, One hold- 
ing the doctrine of egoism ; one who believes 
that a person can be certain only of his own 
existence, and the operations and ideas of 
his own mind. 

Egoistic, Egoistical <e-g0-ist'ik, e-go-ist'ik- 
al), a. 1. Partaining to one's personal 
identity. 

The egoistical idealism of Fichte is less exposed to 
criticism than the theological idealism of Berkeley- 
Sir IV. Hamilton. 

2. Addicted to or manifesting egoism; ego- 
tistic. 

Egoistically (e-go-ist'ik-al-n), YttZr In an 
egoistic manner. 


cli, c/tain; 6h, Sc. locZi; 


g, ^o; j,;ob; h, Fr. to7i; ng, th, f/ien; th, fMn; w, trig; wli, «?7ag; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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n. I'ersoiwiity ; iinlivi- 
'iiality. i^wifL [KareJ 

If vtm woul.I iJCJ-inil: me to use a sdioo! term I 
would say the eintify ruinain.s; that js, timt by which 
I am tlie Jiaine I wuh. oUtisto}t 


i^oplionic (e-go-fon'ik ), a. llelating to or 
haying the character of egophony. 
Egopliony (a-)?ofo-ni). n [Gr. ct^a- apjos, 
a goat, and voice.] J.he sound of the 

voice of a person affected witJi pleurisy, 
when heard through the stethoscope: so 
caHed because it is broken aud tremulous, 
so as to suggest the bleating of a goat. 
Eirotlieism(e'go.the-izm), ?i. [Gr epd,J, anti 
meos, a god.] The deification of selt; the 
substitution of self for the Peity, as an ob- 
ject of love and honour, 
l^otisra. (e'got-imi), u. [See Egoism.] The 
practice of too frequently using the word I; 
hence, a speaking or writing much of one's 
self; a passionate and exaggerated love of 
self, leading one to refer all things to one's 
self, and to judge of eveiything by its rela- 
tion to one’s interests or importance. 

The mast \aolent which I have met with 

... is that of Cardinal Wolsey’s 'Ego et rex mens, 

I and my king-* Spectatoi\ 


• —JEgoimn, Self-conceit, Vanity. Egotism, 
a strong and obtrusively displayed belief in 
one’s own iinpoi-tance, manifested by a con- 
stant reference to self in conversation or 
writing, the result of a combination of in- 
tense self-esteem and selflshness. Self-con- 
ceit, an exaggerated opinion of one’s own 
abilities, allied to vanity. Vanity, lit 
emptiness, a belief that one deseiwes to be, 
and is, held by otliers in great admiration, 
especially on some frivolous grounds, as 
good looks, dress, &c. An egotistiml man 
ignores the opinions of others, through hi.s 
perfect satisfaction with liisown; a conceited 
person openly claims praise, and is prone to 
detract from the merits of others and sneer 
at them, in order to his own exaltation; a 
vain person is not so self-assertive as a con- 
ceited one, but is more athirst for praise. 
Byron said he was too proud to be min. 
Egotism anCi conceit are based on whative 
think of ourselves; vanity, on what we be- 
lieve others think of us. 


His e,\Gessive egotism which filled all objects with 
iiiruseif. ^ Hazlitt. 


They that have the least reason, have tlie mo.st 
self-cmceit. IVhickcote. 

The exquisitely sensitive of Garrick was 

galled. Maamlay. 


Egotist (e'got-ist), n. One wlio repeats the 
word I very often in conversation or writ- 
ing; one who speaks much of himself or 
magnifies his own achievements; one who 
makes himself the hero of every tale. 

Egotistic, Egotistical (e-got-ist'ik, e-got- 
ist'ik-al), a. 1. Addicted to egotism; as, an 
egotutio person.— 2. Afanifesting egotism. 


giemshj mistaken; they were egregiously 
cheated. 

Make du; Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
For making him egregioitsiy an ass. Sha/i. 

Egregiousness (c-gre'ji-us-nes), n. The 
state of being egregious. 

Egress (e'gres, formerly e-gres'), 7i. [L. 

egresms, from egvedior —e, and gmdior, to 
step.] 1. The act of going or issuing out, 
or the power of departing from any inclosed 
or conllned place. 

Gates of burning adamant, 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egress. ulfiiton, 

2. In miron. tlie passing of an inferior 
IJlanet from the disc of the sun in a transit. 
Egress (e-gres'), v.i To go out; to depart; 
to leave. 

Egression (e-gre'shon), n. [L. egressio, from 
egredior. See .Bgjiess.] TJie act of going- 
out from any inclosure or place of confine- 
ment; escape; egress. B. Jonson, [Hare,] 
Egressor (e-gres'er), 71. One who goes out. 
Egret (e'grefc), 71. [.Er. mgrette, a dim. from 
an old form aigt'e, from O.H.G. heigi'o, a 
heron. Cog. Sw. hmge7\ a lieron. 'Heron 
(which see) has the same origin.] A name 
common to those species of herons which 
have the feathers on the lower part of the 
back lengthened and the barbs loose, so 
that this part of the plumage is very soft 
and flowing. The little egwet {Re 7 'odias 
or Ardea garzetta) is probably the most 
elegant of all the heron tribe. The deli- 
cately formed feathers of its crested head, 
breast, and shoulders are used as ornaments 
in the turbans of Turks and I*ersians, and 
in the head-dresses of European ladies. 
TJie bird is of a white colour, about 18 
inches long, and weighs about lb. — 
2. A heron's feather. B. Joiison.—S. In hot 
the flying, feathery, or hairy down of seeds, 
as the down of the thistle.— 4. A species of 
ape. 

Egrett, Egrette (e-gret'), u. [Eroni Er. 
aigi'ette, a -white hei-on, because this bird 
has a tuft on its head. See Egret.] A tuft 
of feathers, diamonds, &c. ; an ornament of 
ribbons. Written also Aigret, Aigrette. 

EgriBlony t (eg'ri-mo-ni), u. Same as Agii- 
monij. 

Egrimonyt (e'gri-mo-ni), 71 . [L. cegnmo7iia, 
from wger, sick.] Sickness of the mind; sad- 
ness; sorrow. Cocke7'a7n. 

Egriot (e'gri-ot), 7i. [Fr. afgre, sour.] A kind 
of sour cheriy. 

Egritude t (e'gri-tud), ?i. [L. cegrifAtdo, from 
ce.ge7', sick.] Sorrow of the mind; more 
rarely, sickness of body. Sir T. Elyot. 

Egyptian (e-jip'shan), cc, [From Egypt, Gr. 
Aigyptos, supposed to be so called from the 
name Cojptos, a principal town, from giipta, 
guarded, fortified. Akin Gips?/.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to Egypt in Africa. — 2. Gipsy. See 
Egyptian, n. 2. — Egyptian m'chUectu7'e, 
a style of architecture which, among its ( 
peculiar monuments, exhibits pyramids, 



It would, indeed, be scarcely .skfe to draw :iny de- 
cided inferences as to the character of a writer from 
passages directly Macaulay, 

Syn. Conceited, vain, self-important, opin- 
ionated. 

Egotistically (e-got-ist/ik-aWi), ado. In an 
egotistical or self-conceited manner. 

Egotize (e'got-iz), v.L pret. & pp. egotized; 
ppr. egotizvng. To talk or write much of 
one’s self; to make pretensions to self-im- 
portance. [Bare,] 

1 egotize in my letters to thee, not because I am of 
much import.'mee to myself, but becaH.se to thee both 
ego and all that ego does are interesting. Cowper, 

Egregious (e-gre'ji-us), a. [L. egi'eguis,fvQm 
e or ex grege, from or out of or beyond the 
herd, select, choice.] 1. Eminent; remark- 
able ; extraordinary; distinguished ; iu a 
good sense. ‘ This accession of dignity to 
youi’ egregimis merits.' AfiTfou. 'Egregious 
exploits.’ iff om prince. 'P/it7/ps. 

This essay affords an egregious instance of the pre- 
dominance of genius. Johnson. 

2. Great; extraordinary; remarkable; enor- 
mous: in a bad or ironical sense; as, an 
egregmis mistake ; egregious contempt. 

* Egregioiis mvirthever.' ShaJe. 

Reader, try by this the egregious impudence of 
this fellow. Bp. Hall. 

Syn. Extraordinary, remarkable, monstrous, 
enormous, exceptional, astonishing, un- 
common, unique, surprising, 

Egregiou5ly (e-gre'ji-us-li), cedw. In an egre- 
gious, eminent, distinguished, or remark- 
able maimer; greatly; enormously; shame- 
fully; usually in a bad sense; as, he is egre- 


Egyptian Coltmins.— i, From Rhainession, Thebe.?. 

<2, Portico of Temple at Dendera. 3, In Brit. Mus. 

rock-cut temples and tombs, gigantic mo- 
nolitliic obelisks, and colossal statues. The 
cliaracteristie features of the style are 
solidity, boldness, and originality. Among 
its peculiar characteristics may be noted— 
(ft) symmetry of structure; (t) the gradual 
converging of the walls of some of "its edi- 


fices, especially of the propylea or vestibules 
of its temple.s; (c) roofs and covered ways 
flat or without pediments, and composed 
of immense blocks of stone reaching from 
one rvall or column to another, the arcli 
being seldom if ever employed; (d) columns 
iiumerou.s, close, and massive, generally 
witlioiit bases, and exhiliiting great variety 
in their capitals, fi’orn a simple square block 
ornamented with liieroglyphics to an ela- 
borate composition of xmlm-leaves or other 
forms suggested by vegetation; (e) the em- 
ployment of a large concave moulding in 
the entablature, decorated with vertical 
flutings or leaves; (/) w'alls and columns 
decorated with a irrofusion of sculptures in 
outline or low-relief representing divinitie.s. 



Conn of Temple at Eiifou. 


men, and animals, with innumerable liiero- 

! glyijhics, brilliant colouring being often 
suiiei'added. One remarkable feature asso- 
ciated with this style is the grandeur of 
its mechanical operations, in cutting, po- 
lishing, sculpturing, and transporting vast 
blocks of limestone and of granite.— 
tian heaii, a name sometimes given to 
tlie bean -like fruits of EelwmMiuni sjw- 
ciosim. — Egyptian hlue, a brilliant pig- 
ment consisting of the hydrated protoxide 
of copper mi.xed witli a minute (luantity of 
mm.—EgyiMmi lotus. See hOTVS.-Egyp- 
tiau pebble, a .species of agate or jasper.— 
Egyptian thorn, tlie Acacia veivi of IVillde- 
now, an ornamental tree, native of the nor- 
thern parts of Africa.— v^tlture, 
Eeophmn perenoptei'us, one of the smaller 
vultures, about tlie .size of a raven, differing 
from the true vultures in having a long 
slender bill covered half its length with a 
naked cere. The head and front of the neck 
are bare. The general colour is white, the 
quill feathers of the wing being dark lirowii. 
The face, bill, and legs are bright yellow. 
It frequents the streets of eastern towms, 
where it is protected on account of its ser- 
vices as a scavenger, and follows the cara- 
vans through the desert to devour whatever 
may die. Though not gregariau,s, large 
numbers may be seen together vvherever 
there is much carrion. It ranges over ISTor- 
thern Africa and a large part of Asia, as 
well as the south of Europe, and has even 
been shot in the British islands. Called also 
Pharaoh’s He7i or Chicke7i. 

Egyptian (e-jip'.«han), n. 1. A native of 
Egypt. —2. An old designation for a gypsy, 
so called because believed to have come 
from Egypt. 

Egyptologer, Egyptologist (e-jip-tol'o-jer, 
e-jip-tol'o-jist), n. One skilled in or well 
acquainted mth the antiquities of Egypt, 
especially the hieroglyphic inscriptions and 
documents. 

Egyptological (e-jip'to-loj'Tk-al), a. Per- 
taining to Egyptology; devoted to the study 
of Egjfptology ; as, an Egyptological museum 
or work. 

Egyptology (e-jip-toFo-ji), n. [Egviit, and 
Gr. logos, discourse.] The science of Egyp- 
tian antiquities; that branch of knowledge 
which treats of the ancient language, his- 
tory, &c., of Egypt. : 

Elil(a or e), an expressive of doubt, 

inquiry, slight surprise. 


Fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; 


tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. iey. 
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Ehlit© OVlit), n, ll'^rcim Ehl^ a plju'u in Oer- 
JTtany.j A mineral of a j^reeu colour and 
peariy luatre. It is a hydrated i:>liosphate 
of copper, shid sometimes contains vana- 
dium. 

Eiiretia (e-ret'i-a), n. [From G. B. Ehret, a 
famous t)otanical artist of last century, j A 
f^eniis of trees or shrubs , nat, order Boragi- 
ihaoete, containing about fifty species, natives 
of the warmer regions of the globe. They 
have simple leaves and smallish white 
flowers. 

Eident (y'dent), a. [Teel. ifMnn, diligent.] 
Diligent; careful; industrious. [Scotcli.] 
Eider, Eider-duch: (i'(16r, iTier-duh). 

[A Scandinavian name; Icel. osdr, Sw. eider, 
an eider, an ei«ler-duck ; Dan. ederf iKjl, lit. 
eider-fowl; G-. eideiyans, the duck that bears 
such xdumage.] A sijecies of duck, Soma- 



Eider-duck (Somaterta Mo/h'ssi>/ia). 


term moUmima. It is about twice the 
size of the common duck, and frequents 
solitary rocky shores and islands. In 
Greenland and Iceland these birds occur 
in great numbers; tliey also breed on the 
Scottish coasts, especially on the Western 
Islands. The down of the eider-duck is 
much valued, from its superior /warmth, 
lightness, and elasticitj^. The king eider 
(Smnateria sj)ect(tbilis) is another species 
resembling the preceding, and inhabiting 
tile same coasts. 

Eider-down (Fd6r-donn), n, Down or .soft 
feathers of the eider-duck. 

Eidograph (i'do-graf), n. [Gr. eidos, like- 
ness, iind ffmphd, to write,] ' An instrument 
for copying de.signs, reduced or enlarged 
in any proxiortion, within certain limits. 
Eidolon (i-doTon), n, [Gr. eidolon, from 
eidos, that which is seen, likeness.] A like- 
ness, image, or representation; a shade or 
spectre; an apparition. Poe. 

Eidouranion (i-dou-ra'ni-on), [Gr. eidos, 
fonn, and ourmiios, heavenly.] A reijre- 
sentation of the heavens. 

Eigh (a), an esclam. expressive of sudden 
delight or of surprise. See Eh. 

Eight (at), «. [A. Sax. eahta, ehta. Cog, | 
Sc. cmcM; G. and D. acht; Dan. aatte; L. 
oeto; Gr. oktd; Ii*. ^and Gael, aehd; Corn. 
eath; Ditli. asztimi; Skr. ashtan, ashtau.] 
One of the cardinal numeral adjectives. 
Eight (at), n. 1. One of the cardinal nnm- 
hers.— 2. A symbol representing eight units, 
as 8 or viii.— *3. A curved outline in the 
sliape of the figm’e S, as cut or traced by 
skaters on the ice, &c. 

Tired out 

With cutting ezg‘hfs that day upon the pond. 

Tennyson, 

Eightt (at), n. An ait (which see). 
Eight-day (at'da), a. That goes for eight 
days; as, an clock. 

Eighteen (at'en), Eight and ten, one 

more than seventeen, or twice nine. 
Eighteen (at'en), n. 1. The sum of ten and 
eight; the number greater by one than 
seventeen. -~2. A symbol representing eigh- 
teen units, as 18 or xviil 
Eighteenmo (at'en-mo), [A compound of 
the English eighteen and the Latin ablative 
ordinal termination mo.} The size of a book 
in which a sheet is folded into eighteen 
' leaves. Written often ISrno. 

Eighteenth (at'enth), a. l. Kext in order 
after the seventeenth.— 2. Koting one of 
eighteen equal parts into which anything 
lias been divided. 

Eighteenth (at'enth), n. l. The quotient of 
unity divided by eighteen; an eighteenth 
part.— 2. In mwsm, an interval comprehend- 
ing two octaves and a fourth. 

Eight-foil (at'foil), «. [Farmed on tyi>e of 
trefoil} Inker, a grass that has eight leaves. 
Eightfold (at'fold), a. Eight times the num- 
ber or quantity. 

Eighth (atth), a. 1. Next in order after the 


ch, c/iaiii; CIi, Sc. locA; g, go; j, yob; 


.se^’onth. — 2. Consisting of one of eight equal 
parts into which anything has i)eeii tlivided. 
Kghth (fitth), n. 1. The quotient of unity 
divided Ijy eight; one of eight equal partsi. 
2. In music, («) an interval conipo.sed of five 
tones and two semitones; an octave, (b) The 
eighth note of the diatonic scale. 

Eighthly (attliTi), adv. In the eighth place. 
Eightieth (at'i-eth), a. [From eighty.} 
1. Next in order to the seventy-ninth.— 2. Con- 
sisting of one of eighty equal parts into 
wliicli anything is divided. 

Eightieth (iitT-eth), n. The fiiiotieiit of 
unity divided by eighty; one of eiglity 
eiiiial i>arts. 

Eightscore (iit'skor), a. or 7i. [Eight and 
.veoiY!. j Eight times twenty; a hundre<l and 
sixty. 

Eighty (at'i), a. Eight times ten; foui’.=jcore. 
Eighty (at'i), n. l. The number containing 
eight times ten.— 2. A symbol representing 
eighty units, as 80 or Ixxx. 

Eigne (a'ne), a. [From O.Fr. aisne, also 
ainsne; Pr. mmatz; from L. ante, liefore, and 
7iatus, born.] 1. Eldest; an epithet used in 
law to denote the eldest son ; as, ba.stanl 
eigne. — 2. f Unalienable; entailed; belonging 
to the eldest son. 

Eik (ek),5i. [See Eke.] An addition; as, an 
eit to Jamieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language. [Scotch.] 

Elkoh (Hcon), 71. [Gr.] A likeness; an im- 
age; a statue. 

Eiid (eld ), n. Old age ; decrepitude. [Old 
English and Scotcli, ] 

And tho' wi’ crazy eiid Tm sair forfairu. 

I'll be a brig, wlien ye're a shapeless cairn. Turns. 

Eilding (eldTng), n. [See Elwng.] Fuel. 
[Scotch.] 

Aye . . . and ye’U be wanting eiidinfr now, or 
something to pitt ower the winter. Sir IK Scoil. 

Eire (iir). Same as Eyre. Chaucer, 
Eireriarch (i'ren-hrk), n. [Gr. eirene, peace, 
and arehon, magistrate.] In Greek mitiq. 
a magistrate to whom the keeping of the 
peace was intrusted. 

Eirie (e'ri), n. Same as Aerie. 

Eisel,t n. [A, Sax. ezWe.] Vinegar. ‘Eisell 
strong and egre.* Chaucer. 

Eisenrahm (t'zen-rdm), ?i. [G. ,ii’on-cream.] 
The German name for liematite. 
Eisteddfod (i-steTH-vod'), 7i. [W., a sit- 
ting, an assembly, as of magistrates, &c.] 
A meeting; an assemlily or session of liards 
and minstrels held in Wales in ancient 
times. These meetings were revived by the 
Tudor sovereigns, and annual meetings for 
the recitation of prize poems and perform- 
ances on the harp are now held under this 
name. 

Either (e'5H6r ori'SH^r; the former ismorein 
accordance with analog)'), orpron. [A, Sax. 
cegther; contracted from rnghweether, com- 
pounded of cl = aye, the common augment ge, 
and Mmther; comp, cegxoha, everywho, who- 
ever, everywhere, Ac.; ther\& the 

comparative suffix. See Each, W hetmeb. ] 

1. One or the other ; one of two things ; as, 
give me either of those two oranges. 

Uepidus flatters both, 

Of both is flattered; but lie neither loves, 

Nor fiy/w' cares for hini. Shak. 

2. Each of two; the one and the other; both. 
'On eWier side of the river.’ Kev. .xxii. 2. 

The king of Israel and Jehoshaphat ‘sat eiiherot 
them an his throne, 2 Chr. xviii, p. 

The pastor was made to take his seat before the 
altar, with his two sacristans, one on either 

Prescott. 

Either (e'THer or S'iPHer), conf A disjunctive 
conjunction always used as correlative to 
and preceding Of. It is placed before the 
first of two or more alternatives, or being 
placed before the second or succeeding al- 
ternatives. 

Either \xQ is talking, <7?* he is pursuing, i?#* he is in a 
iourney, w perhaps he sleepeth. i Ki. xvjii, 27. 

I^aculate (e-jak'u-lat), uf. pret. & pp. ejam- 
lated; ppr. ejaculating. [L. ejaculor, ejacii- 
latuB, from, e, out, and jaciilor, to throw or 
dart, from jaculwa, a dart, from jacio, to 
throw.] 1. 1 To throw out; to cast; to shoot; 
to dart. ‘ Kays ejaculated thence. ’ Black- 
more.— 2. To throw out, as an exclamation ; 
to utter suddenly and briefly: generally ap- 
plied to a cry for mercy or a prayer. 
Ejaculate (e-jak'u-lat), v. i. To utter ejacu- 
lations; to make brief and sudden exclama- 
tions. ‘Ejaculatmg to himself.’ Sir W. 
Scott [Kare.] 

EjacalatiOH (e-jak'fx-ht"shon), 71 . l.t The 
act of throwing or darting out with a sud- 
den force and rapid flight; as, the ejaoula- 
of light. ' The vessels of ejaculaticm.‘ 


ii, Fr, toit; ng, sin^; 'li-i, then; th, thin; 


Sir T. Broisne.—2. The uttering of a short* 
sudden exclamation or prayer; dr the excla- 
mation or prayer uttered. 

Which prayers of our Saviour, Mat. xxvi. 39, and 
others of like I:)revity, are properly such as we call 
ejacuhitions. South. 

Ejaeulator (e-jak'u-lftt-er), n. A muscle of 
the penis which eftects the emission of 
the siiermatic fluid. 

Ejaculatory (e-jak'u-la-to-ri), a, 1. Suddenly 
darted out; uttered in short sentences. 

The Churcli hath at all times used prayers of all 
variety, long and &hort, faaeiiitory, determined, and 
solemn, yer. Jttyior. 

2 , j Sudden; hasty. ‘Ejacidafory repent- 
ances, tliat take us by fits and starts.” 
L’E^trange. — 3. Casting ; throwing out. 
‘Seminal vessels, both preparatory and 
ejaculatory.’ Smith. 

Eject (e-jekt'), v.t [L. ejido, ejcctum,—e, 
and jacio, to throw.] 1. To throw out; to 
cast forth; to thrust out; to discharge; as, 
to eject a person from a room. ‘ Eyes eject- 
ing flame.’ Bi'ookc.—^. To drive away; to 
throw aside as usBle.s3; to expel violently 
or with shame or disgrace, as being worth- 
less, disagreeable, or’ offensive; as, to eject 
words from a language. 

We .nre peremptory to dispatch 
This viperoii.s traitor; to ejed him hence 
Were but our danger. Shak. 

3. To dismiss, as from oJlice, occupancy, or 
owner.ship; to turn out; as, to eject a clergj'- 
maii from a benefice; to eject a tenant. 

Tlie French king was again ejected when our king 
submitted to the Church, Drydett, 

Ejection (e-jek'shon), 71 . [L. ejectio, from 
ejicio. See Eject.] The act of ejecting or 
state of being ejected; dismissal; disposses- 
sion; expulsion; rejection. ‘Our first parent 
after Im ejection out of paradise.' Bp. Hall 

Some of these alterations are only the ejeciion of a 
word for one that appeared to him more elegant or 
.more intelligible. yo/mson^ 

—Actio7i of ejection a7id in jS'cofe 

law, an action brought when lands or 
houses are violently taken possession of by 
another, for the purpose of recovering pos- 
session with damages and violent profits.— 
Letters of ejectioii, in Scots km, letters un- 
der the royal signet, authorizing the sheriff 
to eject a tenant or other po.s.se.ssor of land 
who had been decreed to remove, and who 
had disobeyed a charge to remove, proceed- 
ing on letters of horning on the decree. 
Ejectment (e-jekt'ment), n. Lit a casting 
out; a dispossession.— -Action of ejectnmit, 
in laia, a pos.sessory action, wherein the title 
to lands and tenements may be tried and 
the possession recovered, in all cases Avhere 
the party claiming has a right of entry. It 
is commenced by a writ, addressed to the 
tenant in possession and all entitled to 
defend the possession, bearing tliat the 
plaintiff lays claim to the property in que,s- 
tioii, and calling upon all interested to ap- 
pear within a certain time to defend their 
riglit, failing which the tenant in possc.ssion 
Will be ejected. See under CASITAL. 

Ejector (e-jekt'th:), One Avho or that Avhich 
ejects; specifically, in km, one who ejects 
or dispossesses another of his land. 

Ejoo (e'jo), 71. See Gojiuti. 
Ejulatioii(ej-u-la'shon), 71 . [L. ejulatio, from 
ejido, to cry, to yell, to wail.] Outcry; a 
Availing ; a loud cry expressive of grief or 
pain; mourning; lamentation. 

Instead of hymns and praises, he breaks out into 
ejuiettions and effeminate wailings. Br. H, More. 

Eke (ek), Ti.t pret. & pp. cM; ppr. eking. 
(A. Sax. edcian-, to add, to eke, me, also. Cog. 
G. amh, also : L. a iigeo, Gr. axmrnd, to in- 
crease.] l.t To increase; to enlarge; to 
lengthen; to protract; to prolong, ‘'hi eke 
my pain.' Spenser.— 2. To add to; to sup- 
ply Avhat is Avanted; to enlarge by addition: 
sometimes Avith out; as, to eke or eke out a 
piece of cloth; to eke out a performance. 

The storehouse of his powerful vvit ... 

He daily ekes, and brings to excellence. Speotser. 
He eked out by his wits an income of barely fifty 
pounds. MaaitUeiy. 

Eke (ek), ado. [A. Sax. edc. Cog. G, tmc/i, D, 
oo/i?, Sav. och, Dan. og, and. See Eke, y.t,] 
Also; likoAvise; in addition. 

’Twill be prodigious hard to prove 

That this is iJite the throne of love. Prior. 

[This Avord is nearly obsolete, its use being 
almost restricted noAV to poetry of the 
familiar and ludicrous kind, and rhetorical 
pieces.] 

Eke (ek), «. Something added to another; 
specifically, a short Avooden cylinder on 
AVhich a bee-hive is placed to increase its 


w, irig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 


ELASTIC 




capacity wlieif tiu.? t)et?s liavc lilled it full of 
coiiib. [Scotch.] . , , 

Biting (tdv'ina?), n. 1. T!io act ot aflding.— 
2. That which is added; specifically, in 
Mhhmlding, (r/) a piece of wood fitted to 
make good a dcflcieiicy in lengtli, as the 
end of a knee ami the like. <?;) The carved 
work wilder the lower part of the iiuarter- 
pieee, at the aft part of the <|iLarter-gallery. 
E iat (a hi), n. In m uifie, applied originally 
to the highest note in the scale of Guido; 
heiice, often used iiy the old di’amatists to 
design the extreme of any quality, hut espe- 
cially any extravagant or hyperbolical say- 

.Elaborate CS-lab'o-rat), u.f. pret. & pp. clad‘ 
orated; ppr. eiaboratinj. (L. elaboro, elab- 
orntunh to work out— e, out, and labor o, to 
labour, from labor, labour.] 1. To jiroduce 
with labour. 

Tljey ill full joy elaborate a sigh. Yoteng, 

2. To improve or refine by successive opera- 
tions of nature or art; to work out with 
great care; to work out fully or perfectly; 
as, the heat of the sun elaborate the juices 
of rdants and renders the fruit more per- 
fect. 

These conceptions were not fully nor systematic- 
ally etaborated by Berkeley. It is not often that he 
who quarries the marble carves and polishes the 
pillar. ScQtstnan netuspaper. 

ElatJOrate (e-laiyo-rat>, a. [L. elaboraUis, 
pp. of elahoro. See the verb transitive.] 
Wrought with labour; finished with great 
care; mueli studied; executed with e.xact- 
ness; highly flnislied; as, an elaborate dis- 
course; an elaborate performance. 

Drawn to the life in each elaborate page. IFalter. 
Syn. Laboured, prepared, studied, perfected, 
high-wrought. 

EXahorately ( e-lab 'o-riit-li), ceda. With 
great labour or study; witli nice regard to 
exactness. 

Blahorateness (e-lab'o-rat-nes), n. The 
quality of being elaborate or W’oiiglit with 
great labour. 

Elaboration <e-laho-ra"shon), n. 1. The act 
of elaborating; the act of improving or re- 
lining by successive processes; great labour. 

2. In phyrtiol. the process of formation or 
assimilation performed by the living organs 
in animals and plants by which something 
is produced; as, the elaboration of chyle, or 
sap, or tissues. 

Elaboratire (e-lal/o-rat-lv), a. Semng or 
tending to elahorate; possessing the power 
of developing or refining by successive oper- 
ations, whether of nature or of art; working 
out with minute attention to details; labori- 
ously and stei> by step bringing to a state 
of completion or perfection.-— Etoftomtire 
faculty, in metapk, the intellectual power 
of discerning relations and of viewing objects 
by means of or in relations; the understand- 
ing of the German philosophers; tlie discur- 
sive faculty; thought. 

Elaborator (e-lab'o-rat*er), n, One who 
or that which elaborates. 

Elaboratoryt (e-lal/o-ra-to-ri), n. A labo- 
ratory. JUvelyn. 

Elaboratory (e-lab'o-ra-to-ri), a, Elahorat- : 
hig. 

Elieagnacess (el-e'ag-na"se-e), -a. pi. [Gr. I 
elamgnos, the ‘wild olive-tree —• eZafa, an 
olive-tree, and agnos, chaste.] The oleaster 
family, a small natural order of apetalous 
exogens, scattered over the northern hemi- 
sphere. They are trees or shrubs, covered 
with silvery or brown scales, and having 
alternate or opposite leaves, and small white 
or yellow flowers. The only member of the 
order in Britain is the sea-buckthorn (/ffn- 
pophae rfiamnoides), common on the sandy 
sea-shores of the south. 

Elseis (el-e'is), n. A genus of palms, so 
named from elaia, the olive-tree, because 
the well-known palm-oil is yielded by the 
fruit of the African species. This is :sicm 
yuineensis, or oil-palm, maba of the natives 
of Congo, and common all along the western 
coast of tropical Africa. The oil is used by 
the Africans in cookery and for anointing 
the body. It forms a considerable article 
of commerce to Europe, where its chief use 
is for the manufacture of candles. It is 
also used in soap -making and for greasing 
machinery. The tree has a thick tiiink, 
reaching 20 to 30 feet in height. (See Palm- 
oil. ) A second and closely allied species is 
found in tropical South America. 
ElSBOcarpus (el-e'o-lvar'''pus), 91, [Gr. 
the olive, and fruit, from the resem- 
blance of the fruit to that of the olive.] A 
genus of trees, nat. order Tiliacem, contain- 

Fate, mr, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, 


iiig fifty species, native.^ of India and Aus- 
tralia and the isles between. They have 
simple leaves and raceme.s of small Ihnvers. 
The fi'uit is oblong or globose, w'ifch a rough- 
shelled nut, surrounded by a tieiihy pulp, 
which i,s used in curries or pickled like 
olive.s. 

Ei330C0CCa (G-lc'o-kok"ka), n. [Or. elaion, 
olive-oil, and koldcoff, a berry] A genus of 
euphorbiaceoiis plants, the seeds of some 
of which yield valuable oil. The Japanese 
use the oil of K vernicom for food, while 
in the Mauritius, w'here it also grows, its oil 
is used for burning. Tbe Chiiiese use the 
oil of J?. vernicia iii painting. 

Elgeodeildron (el-e'o-den"dron), n. [Gr. 
elaia, the olive, and demlron, tree.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Celastracem, 
Tlie species are small trees, with oppo.site, 
entire, glabrous leaves. E. ylaueum is a 
native of Ceylon and Coromandel, and is 
known by the name of Ceylon tea. 

Elgeolite (el-e'o-lit), 91, [Gr. elaion, olive- 
oil, and Uthos, a stone. ] A coar.se massive 
variety of neplieliiie, of a waxy, greasy 
lustre, and presenting various shades of 
green, gray, and red. The predominance 
of soda in its composition renders its alter- 
ation a frequent source of zeolites, as thom- 
sonite, 

El^ometer (ei-e-om'et-6r), n. [Gr. elaion^ 
olive-oil, and 7netron, a measure.] A hydro- 
meter for testing the purity of olive and 
almond oils, by determining their densities. 
Elseoptene (el-e-opTen), ? 1 , [Gr. elaion, 
olive-oil, and pteiws, winged.] The liquid 
portion of volatile oils, as distinguished 
from the concrete or crystallizable portion 
called stearoptene. See Stearoptene. 
ElaiC (el-a'ik), a. Same as Oleie (which see). 
Elaidate (e-laT-dat), n. In c/icm, a salt 
I formed by the union of elaidic acid yvith a 
base. 

Elaidic (e-Ia-id'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
oleic acid or elaine, —Elaidic acid {Ci 8 H;j.i 02 ), 
a fatty acid obtfiined from oleic acid by add- 
ing nitrous or hyponitrous acid. 

Elaidine, Elaidin (e-iad-din), Ji. In chein. 
a fatty substance (C 57 HioxO£ 5 ) produced by 
the action of nitric acid upon certain oils, 
esfiecially castor-oil. 

Elaine, Elain (e-la'in), n. [Fr ilaine, from 
Gr. elainos, pertaining to the olive-tree, 
from elaia, the olive-tree.] The liquid prin- 
ciple of oils and fats; oleine. 

Elaiodic (e-lafl-od'1k), a. [Gr. elaion, olive- 
oil, and eidos, resemblance,] Derived from 
castor-oil; as, eZafodZe acid. 

Elaiometer (el-ril-om"et-6r), n. Same as 
Elceometer (which 

Elamite (e'lam-it), n. An inliabitant of 
Elam or ancient Persia. 

Elampingt (6-lamp'ing), a-. [See Lamp.] 
Shining. 

This, indeed, is deformed by words neither English 
nor Latin, but simply barparous, as ela7}iping, 
eblazon, (ieprosirate, purpiired, gliiternjtd, and 
many others. Hallrtm. 

Elance (e-Ians'), ‘at. pret. & pp. danced; 
ppr. dancing. [Fr. elancer—c, for L, e, eco, 
out, forth, and lancer, to dart, to hurl.] To 
throw or shoot; to hurl; to dart. ‘While 
thy unerring hand eZunced . . . a dart.* 
Prior. 

Eland (e'land), n. [D. eland, an elk.] 1. An 
African species (Oreas eanna. Gray) of ante- 
lope (see Antilopidje), the largest of all 
antelopes and almost the only one disposed 
to take on fat. Its flesh, especially its thighs, 
which are dried and used like tongues, is 
so much prized that it has been extirpated 
in the Cape Colony and various other dis- 
tricts, where it was once very numerous. 
It is about the size of a horse, standing 
5 feet high at the shoulder, and weighing 
7to9cwts. 

Our party was well supplied with eland flesh during 
our passage through the desert; and it being supe- 
rior to beef, and the animal as large as an ox, it 
seems strange tlmt it has not yet been introduced 
into England. Dr. Livingstone. 

2. The moose. 

Elanet (e-la'net), ?i. A member of the genus 
Elanus, 

Elanus (e-la'nus), n. A genus of kites, the 
only cosmopolitan member of the group, of 
which the black- wiiged ldte (J?, pielaiwp- 
terns) is a good example. It is remarkable 
for a strong miisky odour, which is thought 
to be due to the insects on which it mostly 
feeds and wduch it captures bn the wing. 
Elaolite (e-la'o-lit), n. [Gr. eZf«o92, olive-oil, 
and Uthos, a stone.] Same as Elmolite. 
Elaoptea (el-a-op'ten), n. The liquid por- 
tion of a volatile oil. See ELiEori'ENE. 


Elaphine (el'a-fin), a. In zool relating to 
or resembling the stag. 

Elaphomyces (el-a-fo'mi-sez), n. [Gr. da^ 
phos, a stag, and ^nylces, a mu.sliroom.] A 
genus of underground fungi, allied to truffles, 
but differing from tliem in having the interior 
of the fungus completely converted into a 
mass of dusty sporidia from the, absorption 
of the asci. They w'ere o’n<ie regardeil iis 
aphrodisiac, and are still .sold by herlialists 
under the name of lycoperdon nuts. 
Elapidss (e-iap'i-de), n. pi. A family of 
venomous serpents, the members of which 
are found in Africa, Southern Asia, Australia, 
and tropical America. The colours of many 
of the species are bright and beautiful, and 
some reach the length of 10 feet. In many 
of tlie species tliere are no teeth except the 
grooved poison-fangs. They prey chiefly on 
reptiles and generally live in forests or 
luxuriant meadows. It includes the genera 
Bungarus, Cobra, and Flaps. 
Elapidatioix(e-lap'id-a"shon), n. [L. elapido, 
to clear from stones—e, out, and lapis, a 
stone.] A clearing away of stones, [Bare.] 
Elapse (e-laps'), v.i. pret, & pp. elapsed; ppr. 
elapsing. [L. elahor, elapsus, to slip away 
—e, out, and labor, lapsus, to glide.] To 
slide away; to slip or glide away; to pass 
away silently, as time. 

Eight days elapsed, at length a pilgrim came. 

f-faole. 

Elapsion (e-lap'shon), n. The act of elaps- 
ing. [Bare.] 

Elaqueate (e-la'kwe-at), v.t. [L. elaqueo, 
elaqueatum, to extricate from snares or 
fetters— -e, out, and laqucus, a snare.] To 
disentangle. [Bare.] 

! Elasmohranchiate (e-las'mo-brang"ki-at), 
a. Of or belonging to the Elasmobranchii 
(which see). 

Elasmobranchii (e-la8'm5-brang"ki-i), n. pi 
[Gr. elasmos or elasma, a plate, and brang- 
chia, gills.] An order of fishes, including the 
sliarks, dog-fishes, rays, and chimeora, in 
which the skull is not composed of distinct 
bones, but simply forms a kind of carti- 
laginous box, the vertebral column some- 
times cartilaginous, sometimes consisting 
of distinct vertebrae, the integumentary 
skeleton in the form of placoid scales, the 
intestine being very short, and provided 
with a spiral valve. They have two pairs 
of fins (pectorals and ventrals), correspond- 
ing to the fore and hind limbs, and the 
ventral fins are close to the aims. The heart 
consists of an auricle, a ventricle, and a mus- 
cular arterial bulb. The gills are fixed, and 
form a number of pouches, which open in- 
ternally into the pharynx, communicating 
outwardly by a series of apertures placed 
on the side of the neck. The optic nerves 
form a commissure. 

Elasmodon (e-las'm6-clon), n. [Gr. elasmos, 
a plate, and odous, odontos, a tooth, ] A sub- 
genus of the genus Elephant, under which 
are included the mammoth and Asiatic 
species, the African elephant belonging to 
the sub-genus Loxodon. 

Elasmotherium (e-las'mo-the"ri-iim), ?i. 
[Gr, elasmos, a plate, and therion, a wild 
beast.] An extinct genus of mammalia, 
characterized by the laminated structure of 
the teeth. It is referred by some to the 
horse family, by others to the rhinoceros, 
being intermediate between them. 

Elastic, Elastical (e-las'tik, e-Ia.s'tik-al), a. 
[Fr. elastique, L.L. e'Casticus, from Gr. cUls- 
tos, elatos, beaten out, extensible, from 
elauno, to drive, to beat out.] 1. Springing 
back; having the power of returning to 
the form from which it is bent, extended, 
pressed, or distorted ; having the inherent 
property of recovering its former figure 
or volume after any external pressure, 
which has altered that figure or volume, 
is removed; rebounding; fiying back. Thus, 
a bow is elastic; and when the force which 
bends it is removed, it instantly returns to 
its former shape. The air is eZ«sZfc; vapours 
are elastic; and when the force compressing 
them is removed, they intoitly expand or 
dilate, and recover their former state. The 
measure of the elastic force of any substance 
is called its modulus of elasticity, »See Mo- 
dulus. ~2. Fig. possessing the power or qua- 
lity of recovering from depression or exhaus- 
tion; capable of resisting depression or ex- 
haustion; capable of sustaining sliocks with- 
out permanent injury; as, eZasZfc spirits. 

‘ The herds are elastic with health. ’ Landor. 
—Elastic curve, a curve formed by an elastic 
blade, fixed horizontally by on e of its extre- 
mities in a vertical plane, and loaded at the 
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other extremity. 'I'he huided end by its 
^?ravHy bends the blade into a curve. --- 
lilmtic jluids^ fluids which have the pro- 
perty «>f expanding in all directions on the 
removal of external pressure, as the air, . 
gases, vapours. iiidia-rubher. ! 
—Elastic niincml pitch, a brown, massive, i 
elastic variety of bitumen.-— is7a/it<c tmue, 1 
in anat tissue so named from its fibres I 
possessing the property of recovering their | 
original state after being drawn out to twice | 
their natural length. It occiir.s in several ' 
structures where elasticity is required, as 
in the vocal chords, the middle coat of the 
arteries, the skin, &c. Called also Yellow 
Fibrous Tissue. 

Elastically (e-las'tik-al-li), adi\ In an 
elastic nuiimer; by an elastic power; with a 
spring. 

Elasticity (e-las-tis'i-ti), n. l. The quality 
of lieing elastic; the inherent property in 
bodies by which they recover their former 
ligure or state, after external pressure, teu- 
aion, or distortion. — 2 . Fig, power of re- 
covery from depression or exhaustion, as 
from overwork; power of resisting depres- 
sion or exhaustion; as, he possesses great 
elasticitg of spirit. 

He (Berkeley) returned ... to have the primacy 
of Ireland within hts reach. But we always feel that 
he has not the same elasticity and heartiness of life 
as before. Scotsman newspaper, 

■—’Limits of elasticity, the utmost limits 
to which elastic bodies can be compressed 
or extended, 'without destroying tlielr elas- 
ticity. 

Elasticness (e-las'tik-nes), n. Elasticity. 
{Rare,] 

Sastin (e-lasTin), n. In chem. a body 
closely resembling albumen, except that it 
is free from sulphur, forming tlie principal 
substance of the elastic fibre wliich is the 
characteristic constituent of certain tissues. 
Blat,tpp. Elated. Chaucer. 

Elatchee (e-lach'e), n. The Indian name of 
cardamoms. See CAEBAsrojr. 

Elate (e-hita a, [L. elatus, pp. of efe7'o, to 
bring out, to lift up— c, ex, out, and fero, 
to bear, to Imng.J 1. liaised; lifted np. 

And sovereign law, that state’s collected will, 

O’er thrones and globes, elate, 

Sits empress. Sir IV. yones. 

2. Elevated in mind ; flushed, as with suc- 
cess; lofty; haughty; as, with victory. 

with pride.' Crahbe, [Used chiefly 
in poetry.]— Syn. Puffed up, proud, lofty, 
Imiiglity, exultant, iubilant. 

Hate (e-lat'X 'y.f- pret. tfe pp. elated; ppr. elat- 
ing, 1. To raise ; to exalt. ‘.Ey the potent 
sun cZafcci! high.’ Thomson.— 2. To raise or 
swell, as the mind or spirits; to elevate 
'ivith success; to puff up; to make proud, 

^ ted by victory .' jBT'itme, 

Elatedly (e-lat^ed-li), adv. With elation. 
Elatedness (e-lat'ed-nes), n. The state of 
being dated. 

Elater (e-hW6r), n, He who or that which 
elates. 

Elater (el'a-t6r), 7i. [Or. elate)’, a driver.] 

1. In bot. an elastic hygrometric filament 
attached to the spores of Equisetum, and 
mixed with the spores in the capsules of 
Jungermanniacem. In Equisetum each 
spore is furnished with four elaters, which 
are coiled round the spore until it is ripe, 
when tliey uncoil with elasticity, and jerk 
the spore out of the capsule. The elaters 
of the liverworts are long delicate tubes 
with one or more spiral fibres coiled up 
within them, —2. In stool, a member of the 
family Elaterkhe (which see). 

Elateridss (ol-a-Wt-de)» n. pl [Ur. elater, 
a driver, from elauna, to drive, and eidos, 
resemblance.] A family of coleopterous 
insects corresponding to the Linnean genus 
Elater. They are found on flowers and 
leaves, on which they feed. If disturbed 
they let themselves drop to the ground. In 
case of falling on their backs, owing to the 
shortness of their legs they would not be 
able to recover themselves, were it not that, 
by the particular structure of the thorax, 
they cun, by a quick movement of the arti- 
culations between it and the abdomen, leap 
from the ground and fall on their feet. On 
account of this power they are called skip- 
jacks, and the clicking noise accompanying 
the leap has given them the name of click- 
beetles. The fire-flies of tropical climates 
belong to this family. In Britain their larvse, 
which are the well known wire-worms, are 
very destructive to corn. See WiRE-WOlur. 
Elateria,Elateriiie(e-la't6r-in),a (OgoHuOi, 
nearly.) Tlie active principle of elaterium. 


It forms delicate .silky crystals of a very ! 
bitter taste, of a grain acts as a ilrastic J 
purgative, ' 

Elaterite (e-lat'fir-it), a. An elastic mineral 
resin, of a )>hickish-br<nvii colour, .subtrane- 
lucent, and occinTing in soft flexible masses. 
Elaterium (e-la-te'ri-um), n. [Or. elaterion, 
from elatSi'ios, driving, ijurgative, from ela- 
tiir, a driver, and tluit from elauno, to drive, 
to urge.] 1. A .substance obtained from tlie 
fruit of the Echallhmi agreste or sq iiirtingcu- 
ctimber, 'Which, if gathered a little before it 
ripens, and tlie juice gently e.xpressed, de- 
posits a green sediiiieiit which is collected 
and <lried. Good elaterium operates as a 
drastic purge, and is generally administered 
in cases of drop.sy. It contains elaterin, 
togetlier with starch, resin, Ac. — 2. In 
boi. a terra invented by Iliehard to dein'ite 
that kind of fruit which is found in Eu- 
phorbia, consisting of tliree or more carpels, 
consolidated when young, but bursting with 
elasticity when ripe. 

Elateryt (era-t6-ri ), n. [See Elaterium.] 
Acting force or elasticity; as^ the elatery 
of tlie air. 

Elatinace® (e-hit'i-na"se-e), [Gr. da- 

tinos, belonging to the pine, from elate, the 
pine— from the resemblance of their leaves, ] 
The water-pepper family ; a nat. order of 
dicotyledonous plants, containing only two 
genera and about tiveiity species. The plants 
are herbaceous annuals, with liollow stems 
and opposite leaves ivitli stipules. They are 
found ill manshy places in all quarters of 
the globe. 

Elatfne (el-a-tihie), n. A genus of aquatic 
annuals, nat, order Elatiiiaceie. They are 
small creepingf)l^Bt.s, witli opposite or rarely 
whorled leaves and .small axillary flowers. 
Six species are known in temperate regions, 
two of 'Which are found in Britain, popu- 
larly called water- wort or water-pepper. 
Elation (e-hVshon), n. An inflation or ele- 
vation of mind proceeding from self-appro- 
bation; self-esteem, vanity, or pride, result- 
ing from success ; hence, haughtiness; pride 
of prosperity. : ‘Vain eZurion of mind.’ At- 
terbui'y. 

Elator (e-lat'6r), %. He wdio or that which 
elates. 

Elatrometer (el-a-tromVt-^r), n. {Qi\ ela- 
ter, a driver, and ^netron, a measure.] In 
physics, an mstriimeiit for measuring the 
degree of rarefaction of the air in the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump. 

Elbow (eFbo), n. [A, Sax. eZ&oprt, elnboga— 
eZn, forearm, an ell (akin to L. itbia, Gr. ble-ne, 
the forearm, an eli), and hoga, a how; D. 
elleboog; G, ellbogen, ellenbogen; Icel. alhogi; 
Sc. elhucTc. ] 1. The outer angle made by the 
bend of the arm; the joint wdiicli unites the 
upper arm with the forearm. 

The 'ivlngs that waft our riches out of sight 
Grow on the gamester’s r/i/’wiJj. Cowper. 

2, Any flexure or angle, especially if not 
acute, as of a wall, building, or road ; a 
sudden turn or bend, as in a river or the sea- 
coast; a part of a structure somewhat resem- 
bling an elbow, as the raised arm of a chair 
or .sofa (but perhaps in this case the name 
is given to the part because it supports the 
arm or elbo>v).— 3. In a rc/i. one of the np- 
right sides whlcli flank any panelled work, 
as in windows below the slnitters.— 
in the hawse {natit.), a particular twist in 
the cables by winch a ship rides at anchor. 
—Out at eZhmos, clad in shabby, worn-out 
clothes ; especially ■wearing a coat whose 
elbow exposes the shirt or skin beneath; 
hence, reduced in circumstanees; badly off 
in money matters.— To be at one’s elhoio, to 
be close to one.— To Ac up to the elbows, to 
be as busy as one can be; to be wholly en- 
gaged or engrossed. 

Elbow (el'bo), v.t To push with the elbow, 
as when one passes by another or pushes 
him with his elbow ; to make or gain, as a 
path, by pushing with the elbows ; as, he 
elbowed his way through the crowd. 

He'll 4?/(5 i£77 « out his neighbours. Dryden, 

Elbow (eTbo), u.f. 1, To jut into an angle; 
to project; to bend.— -2. To jostle with or as 
With the elbow; to push one’s way; to be 
rudely self-assertive or quarrelsome. ‘Purse- 
proud, cl&oiywp insolence.' Grainger. 

He that grows hot and turbid, that clbo^vs in all his 
nhilosophick disputes, must needs be very proud of 
bis own sufficiencies. Mmtnyugham. 

Elibow-cbair (eTbo-char), n. A chair with 
arms to support tlie elboAvs; an arm-chair. 

Necessity invented stools, 

Convenience next suggested Cowper. 


Elbow-grease (elT»o-gres), n. A colhniuial 
f>r vulgar e.xpression for energetic ami con- 
timums haml-labmir, as rubbing, semiring, 
Ac. ‘ You Inive not used enough of elbow-^ 
grease:* a common reproach heal’d in the 
work8ho|) and kifcclieii. 

Me has scnrlit and tlintit iny glide inaljogany p.ist 
a' the power o’ bees-was ami elhow-jrreasc to smooth. 

Halt, 

Elbow-piece (eFbo-pes), n. In niilit, antiq. 
a covering for the juncture of plate armour 
at the cibmv. 

Elbow-room (eFbd-rom), n. lloom to ex- 
tend the elbows on each side: hence, perfect 
freedom from confinement; ample room for 
motion or action. 

Now my soul hath elbmv.rooin. Shak. 

Elbiick (elTmk), ?i. Elbow. {Scotch.] 
Elcaja (td'kiVja), n. An Arabian tree (Tri- 
ehiha emetic.a), the fruit of which is emetic, 
mid also sometimes used in tlie composition 
of an ointment for tlie cure of the itch. 
Elcesaite (el-se'sa-it), n. [Prom Eltesai, 
tlie leader of the sect.] One of a sect of 
Gnostics, Avhicli arose among the early Asia- 
tic Christians in the reign of the emperor 
Trajan. 

Eld (eld), n. [A. Sax. dd or wld, old age. See 
OM).] 1. Old age; decrepitude. 

Time hath reft wliate'er my soul enjoy'd, 

And with the ills of chi mine earlier years alloy’d, 
JTyrm, 

Green boyhood presses there, 

And waning eld, pleading a youthful soul, 
Intreats admission. Southey. 

2. Old time; former agea Shak. ‘Chronicles 
of ddl Longfellow. [In both uses poetical.] 
Eld,t Elde,t r.t. To make old. ‘Time that 
ddeth oiire auncestours. ’ Chaucer. 

Eld,t Elde,t v.i. To groAv old. ‘Time . . . 
had made her elde so inly,’ Chaucer*. 

Eider (eld'6r), a. [A, Sax. yUlra, ildra, the 
compar. degree of cold, aid, old. See Old. j 

1. Older; senior; having lived a longer time; 
horn, produced, or formed lief ore something 
el.se: opposed to 

The elder shall serve the younger. Gen. xxv. 23. 

His elder son was in the field, Luke xv. 25. 

2. Prior in origin ; preceding in the date of 
a commission; senior; a.s, iiu elder ofliccror 
magistrate.— 3. Pertaining to earlier times ; 
earlier. 

In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care. Zcfi/yl’llon/. 

The oral tale of elder time rehearse. Rogers, 

Elder ( eld'cT), n. [In the senses of an- 
cestor, person advanced in life, xirobaldy 
directly from A. Sax. ealdor, an ancestor, a 
person of authority.] 1. One ivho is older 
than another or others. 

At the board, and in private, it very well becometh 
children’s innocency to pray, and their elders to say 
Amen, I/ooher, 

% An ancestor, . 

Carry your head as your elders have done before 
you. L’Psirahge, 

3. A person advanced in life, and Avho, on 
account of his age, experience, and visdoin, 
is selected for office, jimong the ,J ews,, the 
seventy men associated Avith ^ffnses in the 
government of the people Avere elders. In 
tlie first Christian churches* elders were 
persons who enjoyed offices or ecclesiastical 
fimctions, and the word includes apostles, 
pastors, teachers, presbyters, bishops, or 
overseers, Peter and Jolm called them- 
selves elders. The first councils of ChriSr 
tians Avere called presbyteria, councils of 
elders. In the modern Presbyterian churclies 
elders are officers Avho, Avith the pastors or 
minister, s, compose the consistories or kirk- 
sessions, Avith authority to inspect and 
regulate matters of religion and discipline 
in the congregation. As a member of the 
kirk-session, the elder has an equal Amte 
Avith his minister, and as a member of the 
higher church courts, Avhen delegated there- 
to, he has a I’ight to reason and vote on all 
matters under discussion in the .same man- 
ner as the clergy themselves. 

Elder, Elder -tree (eld'6r, chrer-tre), n, 
[A. Sax, elhmi, dlen; the d has been in- 
serted in later times. Comp, elder Avith 
A. Sax. air, aldor, the alder- tree, Avhich 
seems to be really the same AA^ord though 
now differently applied. Comp, also, as a 
similar instance of the insertion of d, alder- 
liefest, i.e. dearest of all, foxind in Shakspere 
and elseAvhere.] Sambucus, the popular 
name of a genus of small trees,’ shrubs, or 
marshy herbs, nat. order Caprif oil aceto. S. 
nigra Is a Avell-knoAvii tree of rapid groAvth, 
and containing an unasual quantity of pith, 
Avliicli being easily removal, the branches 
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may readily bp formed into tubes, whence 
it waB ft>rnier!y called Btyreiree^ and in Seot- 
Imti JUmrtree. The berries, made into an 
inspissated jtiiee, are gditiy laxative; they 
are also used for iimlviiig a kind of \vuie, 
as Weil as for ndulfeerating port. Water dis- 
tilled from the flowers is lised as a cosmetic. 
Mudas was hangtid on an elder.* Shale. 

Fast by (tlic pool of Siloe) is the eSder-it-ee on 
wJiich Jiulas liangedliimself. MmidevzUe. 

—‘Dwarf elder {Sawhucm DMilus), a fetid 
herbaceous plant found in W'aste places 
in Britain. Galled also Elderwort, Danetmrt, 
or Walheort-Water-eldcrt Vihiirnimi Opn- 
his or guelder rose. 

Hder-herry (eld'er-be>ri), n. The fruit of 
tlie elder. 

Elder-giin (eld'er-gim), n. A pop-gun made 
of elder-wood by extracting the pith. 

TJiat’s a perilous shot of an elder-gun, that a poor 
find private displeasure can do against a monarch ! 
You may as well go about to turn the sun to ice, with 
fanning in his face with a peacock’s feather. Shak, 

Elderly (eltVer-li), a. Somewhat old; ad- 
vanced beyond middle age; bordering on 
old age; as, elderly people. 

EOidern t (el'dtirn), a. Made of elder. 

He would discharge us as boys do eldern guns. 

Mnrsti)n. 

Eldership ( eld'er-ship ), n. 1. Seniority; 
the state of being older. ‘Paternity and 
eldershij).* Raleigh,— The office of an 
elder; as, he was riected to the eldership.— 
3. Elders collectively; order of elders, 
Elder-wine, Elder-flower Wine (eld'6r- 
wiii, eld'fir-flou-er win), n. A wine made of 
elder-berries. It is5 sweetened and flavoured 
with spices and generally drunk hot or 
mulled. 

Elderwort (eld'6r-w6rt), n. A plant, dwarf 
elder, 8ee under Elder, a tree. 

Eldest (eld'est), a. [A. Sax, yldest, super! 
of ealdt aid, old. ] Oldest; most advanced in 
age; that was born before others; as, the 
eldest son or daugliter. 

Elding (eld'ing), h. [A. Sax. celhig, a burn- 
ing, from mfu-n* to burn.] Fuel. [Local.] 

El Dorado (el do-ra'do or el do-ifiTlo), ?i; 
[Sp., the golden— ’C?, the, and dorado, gilt, 
pp. of dor are, to gild.] A country that 
Orellana, the lieutenant of Pizarro, pre- 
tended he had discovered in South America, 
between the Orinoco and Amazon rivers; 
and which lie thus named on account of 
the immense quantity of gold and precious 
metals that, lie asserted, he had seen in 
Maiioa, the capital of the country. His 
relation was soon discovered to be a figment. 
In every country of Europe the word lias be- 
come a proverbial term for a region falsely 
represented to be rich in all the gifts of 
nature. 

My sick brother, as in hospital-maladies men do, 
thou dreame-st of I^aradises and Ei Dorados, which 
are far from thee. Carlyle, 

Eldrieli, Eldritch. (eVdrich), a. [A. Sax. el-, 
strange, and rZee, rich,] Hideous; gha.stly; 
wiki ; as, an eldrich shriek. [Scotch.] 

Mare eldrich and weirdly still was the lataghter of 
Jock. Macmillan' s Mag, 

His lengthen'd chin, his turn’d-up snout, 

His squeel and gestures. Burns, 

Eleatic (e-le-at'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
Elea (L. Velia), a town of Magna Ormcia; 
specifically, an epithet given to a sect of 
philosophers that originated in Elea. The 
founder of the school was Xenophanes. 
Eleatic (e-Ie-at'ik), n. An adherent of the 
Eleatic philosophy. 

Elecampane CeFe-kain-pan"), [Fr. 
eampane, from Jj. inula, elecampane, and 
L. L. wiapa?ia,abe]! 

Comp, its German 
name glocJcemviirz, 
that is, bell -wort.] 

1. The common 
name of Inula llel- 
eniuni, a composite 
herb found occa- 
sionally in copses 
and meadows in 
England. It is a 
perennial plant, and 
grows in moist mea- 
dows ’and pastures 
. near houses. It is 
an aromatic liitter, 
and was formerly 
regarded as expec- 
torant. —2. A coarse 
candy, professedly 
made from the root 
of the plant, but really composed of little 
else than coloured sugar. 
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Elect (c-Iekt"), r. f. [L. eligo, electnm—e, owi, 
and lego, leetimi, to jnck, choose.] 1. To i>ick 
out; to select from among a number, ‘ The 
deputy ctec’fed by the Lord.' Shale. Hence— 
2. To select or take for an ofiice or employ- 
ment; to choose from among a number; to 
select or manifest preference by vote or de- 
signation; as, to elect a repre.seiitative by 
vote or viva twee; to elect a president or 
mayor.— 3. In theol. to designate, choose, or 
select as an object of mercy or favour.— 
4. To choose; to prefer; to determine in 
favour of. 

They have been, by the means that they elected, 
carried beyond the end that they designed. Boyle. 

SYN. To select, choose, prefer, appoint. 
Elect (e-lektO, a. 1. Chosen; taken by pre- 
ference from among two or more. Hence— 

2. In theol. chosen as the object of mercy 
or divine favour; chosen, selected, or desig- 
nated to eternal life; predestinated in the 
divine counsels. 

Some I have chosen of peculiar grace. 

Bled above the rest. Milton. 

3. Chosen, but not inaugurated, consecrated, 
or invested with office; as, bishop elect; em- 
peror elect; governor or mayor elect. 

Hect (e-lekt'), ii. sing, or pi. 1. One chosen 
or set apart. ‘These reverent fathers, the 
elect of the land.’ Shale. 

Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, in 
whom my soul delighteth. Is, slii. x. 

2. Persons chosen or designated by God to 
salvation; tho.se e. specially favouretl by God: 
in a collective sense; as, the elect. 

He shall send his angels . . . and they shall gather 
together his elect from the four winds. Mat, xxiv. 31. 

3. A nation or body chosen, selected, or set 
apart as a peculiar church and people: spe- 
cifically applied to the Israeiites. Is. xlv. 4. 

Electantt (e-iekt''ant), n. One having tlie 
jiower of choosing. ‘ Free electant. ’ Tmlcer. 
Electaryt (e-lek''ta-ri), n. Same as Electu- 
ary. 

Electicism (e-lekt'i-sizm), n. The system of 
selecting doctrines and opinions from other 
systems; eclecticism. 

Election (e-lek'shon), n. [L. eleciio, electionis, 
a selection, from eligo, electum. See Elect, 
uf.] 1. The act of choosing; choice; the act 
of selecting one or more from others. Hence 
—2. The act of choosing a person to fill an 
office or employment, by any manifestation 
of preference, as by vote, uplifted hands, 
viva voce, or ballot; as, the election of a 
king, of a president, or a mayor. 

Corruption in elections is the great enemy of free- 
dom, f.yldams. 

3. Power of choosing or selecting; choice; 
voluntary preference; free-will ; liberty to 
choose or act; as, it is at his election to ac- 
cept or refuse. 

Nor headlong carried by the stream of will, 

Nor by his ovvn election led to ill. Daniel. 

4. Discernment; discrimination; distinction. 

To use men witli much difference and election is 

good. Bacon. 

f). In theol. divine choice; predetermination 
of God, by which persons are distinguished 
as objects of mercy, become subjects of 
grace, are sanctified and prepared for heaven. 
Bom. XI. 6.-6. In a collective sense, tliose 
who are elected. 

The eledion hath obtained it. Rom. xi. 7. 

Election-a-udltor (e-lek'shon-g-dit-er), n. 
An officer annually appointed for each con- 
stituency, to whom is committed the duty 
of taking arid publishing the accomit of all 
expenses incurred at parliamentary eiec- 
tion.s. 

Electioneer (e-lek'shon-er'O. v.i. To make 
interest for a candidate at an election; to 
employ arts to secure the election of a can- 
didate; to work or exert one’s self in any way 
to obtain the election of a candidate, 
Electioneerer (e-lek'shoii-eri^er), n. Onewffio 
elecMoneers. 

Electioneering (e-lek'shon-er"ing), a. Of 
or pertaining to the making of interest for 
a candidate at an election; as, electioneering 
practices. 

Elective (e-lekt'iv), a. l. Chosen by election; 
dependent on choice; bestowed or passing 
by election; as, an elective monarchy, in 
which the king is raised to the throne by 
election ; the ofiice is eZeeff'ye; opposed to 
hereditary. 

The great majority of the soldiers were disposed 
to support their general, as elective first magistrate of 
a commonwealth against all factions which might 
resist his authority: but they would not comsent that 
he should assume the regal title. Macaulay. 

The people plainly exercise the supreme power b}'^ 
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means of a President, a .Senate, a Hon.se of Repre- 
sentatives, who are all elective,-A\\i\ a Judiciary body. 

Brougham. 

2. Periaining to or consisting in choice or 
right of choosing; as, elective franchise.— 

3. Exerting the power of choice. 

All moral goodness consisting in the elective act of 
the understanding will. Grszo. 

4. Selecting for combination; as, an elective 
attraction, which is a tendency in bodies to 
unite with certain kinds of matter in pre- 
ference to others. 

Electively (e-lekt'iv-li), adv. By choice; 
with preference of one to another. 

Cabbage is no food for her (the butterfly); yet in 
the cabbage, not by chance, but .studiously and elect- 
ively, she lays her eggs. Paky. 

Elector (e-iekt’er), n. One who elects or has 
tlie right of choice; a person who lias, by 
law or constitution, the right of voting for 
any fimctiouary; specifically, one who has 
the right of voting for a representative in 
parliament; a voter. In free governments, 
the people, or such of them as possess cer- 
tain qualifications of age, character, and 
property, are the electors of their represen- 
tatives, &c., in parliament, assembly, or 
other legislative body. In Germany certain 
princes were formerly electors of the em- 
peror, and elector was one of their titles; 
as, the J/Zeefor of Saxony. 

Electoral (e-lekt^6r-al), a. Pertaining to 
election or electors; consisting of electors. 

Such are the subdivisions in favour of the electoral 
and other princes of the empire. Burke. 

Electoralityt (e-lekt'er-al'T-ti), n. Electo- 
rate. 

Electorate (e-lekt'er-at), 11 . 1. The dignity 
of an elector in the first German EnipBe.— 
2. The territory of an elector in Germany. 
—3. A body of electors or voters. 
Electoress (e-lekt'flsr-es), h. Electress. ‘ The 
of Brunswick. ’ Burnet. 
Electoriai (e-lek-td'ri-al), a. Relating to an 
elector or election. 

Electorship (e-lekt’Cr-ship), n. The ofiice or 
position of an elector. 

Electret (e-lek't6r), n, [L. electnmi, amber.] 

1. Amber. — 2. The alloy electruni. 
Electrepeter (e-Iek-trep'et-er), n. [Gr. elek- 

ivon, amber, and trepo, to turn.] Ah instru- 
ment for changing the direction of electrical 
currents. 

Electress (e-lekt'res), n. The wife or widow 
of an elector in tlie ih’st German Enijure. 
Electric, Electrical (e-lek'trik, e-lek'trilc- 
al), a. [Fr. electnque, from L. electruni, 
Gr. elektron, amber.] 1. Containing elec- 
tricity, or capable of exliibiting it -when ex- 
cited by friction; as, an electric body, such 
as amber and glass; an electric substance. — 

2. Pertaining to electricity; as, electric power 
or virtue; electnc attraction or repulsion; 
electric fluid.— 3. Derived from or produced 
by electricity; as, electrical effects or pheno- 
mena; an electric shock.— 4, Conveying elec- 
tricity; communicating a shock by electri- 
city; as, the electric wires; the electric edf or 
fish.— 5. Fig. full of fire, spirit, or passion, 
and capable of communicating it to others. 

Electric Pindar, quick as fear, 

With race-dust on his cheeks, and clear 
Slant startled eyes, B. B. Browning. 

-Electric apparatus, the various things 
necessary for conducting electrical experi- 
ments, and illustrating the laws of electric 
action ; such as a machine for exciting and 
collecting electricity, glass tubes, electro- 
meters, insulated stools, A':c, —Electric bridge. 
See under Bbiqqib. — Electric circuit, a 
plate of copper or some other metal, and a 
plate of zinc with the acid solution which 
renders them active, and a wire connecting 
the unimmersed ends of the plates. Thus, 
the current of electricity may be supposed 
to start from the zinc, pass through the 
liquid to the copper, and thence through 
the wire back again to the zinc. When the 
copper and zinc plates are connected by the 
wire, the circuit is said to be closed, and the 
current circulates, but when the connection 
between the plates is not complete, the cir- 
cuit is said to be broken or interrupted. — 
Electric civrrentya current or stream of elec- 
tricity traversing a closed circuit fonned of 
conducting substances, or passing by means 
of conductors from one body to another 
which is in a different electrical state. See 
Electricity.— J5?Zccf.nc jar. See Leyden 
BiilLi,.— Electric battery, a number of elec- 
tric jars connected with each other, for ob- 
taining a powerful discharge of electricity. 

— Electric machine, the principal part of 
the electric apparatus, so constructed as to 
be capable of exciting a great quantity of 
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electricity, ami exhibiting its effects in a 
very sensible manner. It has been con- 
structed of a great variety of forms, but in 
the common electric machines, electricity 



is excited by the friction of a circular plate 
or cylinder of glass upon a cushion or rubber, 
, which electricity is communicated to a me- 
tallic tube, termed the prime-conductor.— 
Electric condenser, an instrument by which 
small quantities of electricity may be aecii- 
nmlated and rendered apparent. —Electric 
clack, (a) a clock in which the moviii" power 
is the action of a current of voltaic elec- 
tricity instead of a weight, (b) A clock in 
which the motive power is got from weights 
or springs, and in which electricity is only 
used for controlling or governing the motion. 
—Electric telegraph. See Telisobaph.— 
Electric induction. See INDUCTION. —Elec- 
tric tension. See Tension. ~j&7eci5nc spark, 
one of the forms in which accumulatecl 
electricity discharges itself. It consists of 
the rushing? together of positive and nega- 
tive electricity across a non-conducting 
medium with violent commotion and dis- 
placement of the intervening particles. The 
phenomena most commonly presented by 
the spark arc a bright light, great heat, a 
sharp ci’ack or report, and, if many sparks 
are passed in succession, a strong odour of 
ozone. -r^Electric eel, the Gyninotiis electriaus. 
SeeGYMNOTUS. 

Electric (e-lek'trik), n. The old name for a 
body or substance capable of exhibiting 
electricity by means of friction or otherwise, 
and of resisting the passage of it from one 
body to another. See Electeicit y. 
Electrically (e-lek'trik-al-li), adv. In the 
nuraner of electricity, or by means of it. 
Electricalness (e-lek'trik-al-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being electrical. [Rare.] 
Electrician (e-lek-tri'shan), n. One 'who 
studies electricity, and investigates its pro- 
perties by observation and experiments; one 
versed in the science of electricity. 
Electricity (e-lek-tris'i-ti),n. [See E leotiuc. ] 
The name u.sed in connection with an ex- 
tensive and important class of phenomena, 
and usually denoting either the unknown 
cause of the phenomena or the science that 
treats of them. In the latter usage it may 
be defined as the branch of natural philo- 
.sophy which investigates the attractions 
and repulsions, the production of light, and 
the elevation of temperature, as •well as the 
explosions and other phenomena attending 
the friction of vitreous, resinous, and me- 
tallic surfaces, and the heating, cooling, 
evaporation, and mutual contact of a great 
number of bodies. The first knowledge of 
electricity w'as due to the following out the 
observation made by Thales, that amber, 
called by the Greeks Uektron, wheii rubbed, 
acquired the property of attracting light 
substances. It was subsequently observed 
tl]at gla 5 .s and various other substances, 
when riilibecl, acquired the same property. 
If a dry glass rod be rubbed with a silk 
handkerchief, or a piece of ambei’ or seal- 
ing-wax with a woollen cloth, and be pre- 
sented to light bodies, such as fragments of 
paper, thread, cork, light straws, or little 
bits of gold-leaf, the light bodies are first 
attracted, but immediately after contact 
with the glass or sealing-wax they are again 
repelled. For example, if to a small pith- 
ball, formed from the pith of the elder-tree, 
suspended by a silk thread, we present the 
rubbed glass rod, we find the attraction is 
momentary, and is followed by as brisk a 
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repulsion, any attempt to bring the rod near 
to the pith only serving to drive it farther 
away. But if an excited stick of sealing- 
wax be brought near, the pith instantly 
flies to it, only, however, to be in a moment 
cast off, as it had been by the glaB.s before. 
Banished from the wax, it will now be re- 
ceived by the glass for an instant, a con- 
tinual exchange of sympathy for the one or 
the other body being kept up as long as the 
excitement which gives rise to these pheno- 
mena continues. Again, if a second ball is 
brought near to the first, which has pre- 
viously been in contact either with the wax 
or with the glass, attraction is first exhi- 
bited between the two balls and then repul- 
sion. From these facts we learn that fric- 
tion of glass with silk, or of sealing-wax 
wi til a woollen cloth, confers on these bodies 
new properties. I-’hey become excited or 
electrified. They have also the power of 
communicating their electrification to otlier 
bodies, and, again, a body electrified liy 
either of them can electrify a third. Tliere 
are two kinds of electrification, one like 
that of glas,s, and one like that of ivax; 
lienee the former has lieen sometimes calletl 
vitreous, and the l&ttm' I'esinoiis electricAty. 
But these terms are not quite correct, as 
either kind may be got from tlie ghiss or 
from the waix by varying the nature of the 
ruliber. For vitreous and resinous, the 
terms positive and negative are now used— - 
positive electricity being like that evoked on 
glass by rubbing witli silk, and negative, 
like that evoked on sealing-wax by rubliing 
with flannel. The experiment with the two 
balls shows that an electrified body com- 
municates to another in contact with it 
electricity of the same sort as it possesses 
itself; and hence from this experiment, in 
connection with those that preceded it, we 
learn that similarly electrified bodies repel 
each other, and dissimilarly electrified bodies 
attract each other. Finally, we observe 
that neutral bodies are attracted by tliose 
which are electrified. After a while the 
excited body loses its influence, but it may 
again be renew'ed by friction; and if the 
body be sufficiently excited, and touched 
by the knuckle or a metallic ball, there is a 
slight crack, and a spark (called the electric 
spark) IS emitted between the two bodies. 
Every substance which we ruh will not 
exhibit the plienomena of attraction and 
repulsion. A rod of metal held in the hand 
will show no trace of electricity, though it 
be rubbed ever so long. It is plain, there- 
fore, that all bodies are not alike with re- 
gard to the electrical state. The difference 
used to be explained by saying that certain 
bodies, as amber, glass, resin, &c., were 
electrics, while the metals and others were 
non-electrics; but such an explanation is 
erroneous, for if we hold the metal by a 
glass handle while we rub it, it will at once 
show its attractive power. The true ex- 
planation lies in the fact, that in some sub- 
stances the electrical condition is no sooner 
jiroduced at any i)urt tlian it spreads to all 
the rest, while in others it diffuses itself 
over the body slowly and with great diffi- 
culty. This leads up to a division of sub- 
stances into condfifitors and non-conductors 
of electricity, according as they admit or 
do not admit this instant diffusion or trans- 
mission of the electric state. If on-conduc- 
tors, as dry air, glass, shellac, &c., are also 
termed •i 7 iswZafo?\ 9 , because the electricity 
of an electric body which is surrounded by 
such, is prevented from escaping over other 
conductors. The earth is a great conductor 
of electricity. Besides friction there are 
other sources of electricity. After cleavage 
or pressure certain laminated minerals, as 
mica, arragonite, calcareous spar, exhibit 
strong electric excitement at the surfaces 
cleft or pressed, one of these surfaces being 
always positive, the 0 ther negative. Many 
other bodies, not minerals, possess the same 
property; thus, if a disc of cork and a disc 
of india-rubber be pressed together and 
then separated, the former is found to be 
electrified positively, and the latter nega- 
tively. Change of temperature produces 
electricity; thus, if a crystal of tourma- 
line is warmed, it shows positive electri- 
city at one extremity of its principal axis, 
and negative at the other. There are 
several other sources of electricity, as the 
motion of magnets (see Magnetism), the 
application of heat to a junction of two dis- 
similar metals (see Thebmo-electrwity), 
and chemical action (see Galvanism, Gal- 
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•\’ANio). Free electileity has the ptfwer of 
inducing the bodies near it to assume a 
peculiar elecirie condition; tbiis, if upon 
either extremity of a bra.ss cylinder with 
rounded ends, insulated on a glass pillar, 
we hang two pith-balls by means of cotton 
threads, and place within a few inches of 
the end of the cylinder a glass tulie which 
has been briskly rubbed, the balls at each 
end diverge, showing that each pair is 
cliarged with similar electricities. When 
the glass tube is witlidrawoi, the balls hang 
down as before, so tliat the electrical excite- 
ment of the cylinder is merely temporary 
and dependent on the proximity of the tube. 
This action of the tube, inducing in the 
cylinder its peculiar electrical condition, is 
called induction, and the cylinder in tin's 
state is said to he jjolarized, that is, to have 
its poles or ends like a magnet, each liaving 
its similar but relatively oppo.sito ftn’ce. 
(See Induction, Polarity.) Electricity, 
■when aeeumnlated in large quantities, be- 
comes an agent capable of producing the 
ino.st sudden, violent, and desstructivo ef- 
fects, as in thuuder-storm.s,' and even in its 
quiescent state it is extensively concerned 
in the operations of nature. It is an impor- 
tant chemical agent, and its use has been 
lately much extended in the arts and manu- 
factures, Many theories as to the nature 
of electricity have been proposed, but its 
real character is yet unknown. The two 
most important are the jhiid theories of 
Franklin and of Symmers. ITanklin held 
that all boi.lies, when in a neutral .state, con- 
tain a definite quantity of an extremely 
elastic, imponderable fluid, which repels 
itself, but attracts matter. Bodies are po.si- 
tively electrified when they have more than 
their natural share of it, and negatively Avhen 
they have less. Symmers’ theory is that 
bodies, in tlie neutral state, contain equal 
amounts of two electrical fluids of opposite 
characters. By friction and otherwise these 
can be separated, one going to eacli body 
rubbed. Each repels itself but attracts the 
other, and one is peculiar to rubbed glass 
and the other to nibbed sealing-w’ax.-~Alnx- 
7nal electricity, galvanism (which see).— ^ 
Atmospheric electricity, the electricity 
which is produced in the atmosphere, and 
which becomes visible in the form of light- 
ning. 

Electrifiable (e-lekTvi-fi-a-bl), a. [From 
^ electrify.] 1 . Capable of receiving electri- 
city, or of being charged ■^vith it; that may 
; become electric.— 2. Capable of receiving 
and transmitting the electrical fluid. 
Electriflcation (e-lek''tri-fi-ka"shon), n. The 
act of electrifying, or state of being charged 
with electricity. 

Electrify (e-lek'tri-fl), v. t pret. & pp. elec- 
irified; ppr. electrifying. [Formed from elec- 
tric, and L.facio, to nuike.l 1. To commu- 
nicate electricity to; to charge with elec- 
tricity; as, to electrify a Jar.— 2. To cause 
electricity to pass tli rough ; to affect by 
electricity; to give an electric shock to; a.s, 
to a limb.—3, To e.xcite suddenly; 

to give a sudden shock to; to surprise with 
some sudden and brilliant effect; to thrill; 
to eneliant; as, the 'ivliole assembly ivus 
electrified, ‘He (Milton) electrifies the 
muKV Macaulay. 

If an English sovereign tvere now to imuinre a .sub- 
ject in detiaiice of the writ of Habeas Corpus, or to 
put a conspirator to the torture, the whole nation 
would be instantly ekeirified by the news, 

Macaulay: 

ElectrifyCe-lekTri-fi),-!;. i. To become electric. 
Electrine(e-lek'trln),a. [L. electrimi.] 1. Be- 
longing to or made of amber,— 2. Composed 
of electrum. See Electrum, 3. 
Electrization (e-lek'triz-a"shon), n. The act 
of electrizing. 

Electrize (e-iek'trlz), v.t To electrify. 
Electrizer (e-lektriz-er), «. One who or 
that which electrifies ; specifically, an ap- 
paratus consisting of plates of copper and 
zinc, or silver anil zinc, of various forms, 
for the application of electricity for medi- 
cal purposes. 

ISlectro (e-IekTro), rt. A contraction for 
(w'hich see). 

For these reasons the Act is obj ectionable in pra- 
hibiting the importation of stereos and 

Avier. Publishers' Circular. 

Electro-ballistic (e-lek'trd-lial-lisFlk'), a. A 
term applied to an instrument for determin- 
ing by electricity the velocity of a projectile 
at anypart of its flight. The projectile pusses 
through a screen, thus breaking a cuiTent 
of electricity and setting in motion a pen- 
dulum, which is arrested on the passage of 
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ilia tiles ii second screen. 

The ‘distnntio Isetweon the KtsreeiiB l>enjs’ 
known, the are lhron^?h wliich the iieiidu- 
iuMi viisrateH inesisnvos the time dne to the 
lnojectile’.s hiu’lit hetwemi Die screens. 
Electro-biologist te-lck'tnVJh-oro-jist}, n. 
One versed ill eleutrO'hio'JoM'y. 

Electro -biology (e'lek'tm-bi-ol-d-h), 7i. 
1, That phase of mesinei’ism or mag- 

netisiii ill whieli ilio :icti(ms, feelings, ifec. , 
of a person in the mesmeric coiiditioii are 
isontrollcd, or .supposed to l)e controlled, hy 
tlie will of the rtpci'ator. — 2. That branch of 
acimicG which treiits of the eleetric ciUTcnts 
dcvelojied in living organisms. 
Electro-chemical (e-IeIc''trd-Jteny'i-kal), a. 
Pertaining to electro-chemistry. 
Electro-chemistry (cj-lek'tr5-kem-i.s-tn), n. 
That science which treats of the agency of 
electricity and galvanism in ejecting chemi- 
cal changes. It is generally divided into 
eleetrolym, or the separation ijito its con- 
stituent iiarts of a compound body hy the 
passage of the electric current; and electro- 
mefxdluri/y, or the application of electro- 
lysis to the arts. 

Electro - chronograph ( e-lek ' tro-kron " o- 
graf), fi. An instrument used in astronomi- 
cal ol)serviitorie.s for noting the precise in- 
stant or duration of transits and similar 
phenomena. Called also ScliuUze's Chrono- 
jrajik See Cheonograph. 
mectro - chronographie (e-lek'tro-kro-nd- 
graf^ik), a. Pertaining to an elcctro-chrorio- 
p'aph, or indicated and recorded hy means 
of it. 

Electrode (e-lek'trod), n. [Gr. Helctron, am- 
ber (for electricity), and a way.] A 

term introduced hy Faraday to denote the 
surface at which the electricity either enters 
or leave.s a body under electrolytic cl ecom- 
|)t>sition, in order to avoid the ambigiiity 
and the implied theory connected with the 
use of the older terms pole, posiiim pole, 
negative pole. The point or surface at 
which the electricity enters, or the point 
immediately touching tlie paaitive pole, is 
termed the anode, and the point at which 
fclie electricity departs, or the point next to 
the negative pole, is called the cathode. 
Electro - dynamic, Electro - dynamical 
(e - Ick'' tro - rti - nara "ik, c-lekTr6-di-nam"ik- 
^), a. .Pertaining to electro- dynamics. 

Ampere brought into view a class of forces for 
which the term ‘electro-magnetic’ was too limited, 
and which he designated by the proper term electro- 
dynamic, WheiveU. 

The general problem of deciro.dynavtical action 
was fully solved. WhetosU. 

Electro-dynamics (e-lekTro-di-nam-iks), n. 
The science which tretits of mechanical 
actions exerted on one another hy electric 
cuiTents, 

Electro-engraving (e-lek'tro-en-grav-ing), 
n. The process of engraving by means of 
voltaic electricity. 

Electro-genesis (e-lek'tro-jeii"e-sis), n. A 
term applied to the effect of electricity, 
when tetanus is induced in a limb by the 
transmission of electricity along the nerves 
or spinal marrow. 

Electro-genic (e-lek'tro-jeiTTk), a. Of or per- 
taining to electro-genesis; caused or induced 
by electro-genesis; as, an electm-gfinic con- 
dition. 

Electro-gild (Mek'fcro-gild), vj. To gild by 
means or tlie elect nc cuiTent 
Electro-gilt (e-lekTro-gilt), a. Gilded by 
means or the electric current. 

Electrograph. (e-iefc'tro-graf), n. [See Elec- 
TROGR APHY . ] A cur ve automatically traced 
and forming a continuous record of the in- 
dications of an electrometer. 

Electrography (e-lek-trog'ra-fl), n. [Gr. 
Hektron, amher, and graphs, to write.] The 
process of copying an exquisitely fine en- 
graving from a copper or steel plate to an 
electro-copper deposit. 

Electro-lithotrity (e-Wtro-lith-ot'M-ti), 
n, [Gr. BleJctron, amber, lithoB, a stone, and 
X. tero, trituM, to rub, to wear away. 1 The 
disintegration of calculi in the bladder, by 
the mechanical force of the electrical dis- 
charge.- 

Electrology(e-lek-ti'ol'o-ji),7i. [Gr. Slektron, 
and logos, discourse. ] A name given to that . 
department of physical science which treats 
of the phenomena and properties of elec- 
tricity.’ 

Electrolysahle (e-lek'trol-Iz-a-bl), a. Sus- 
ceptible of decomposition by an electric 
current. 

Electrolysation, (e - lek ' trol - iz - a " shon), n. 
The act of electrolysing. 

Electrolyse (e-lek' trol-iz), v. t [Gr. elektron, 


I and Igo, to dissolve,] To decompose by the 
direct action of electricity or galvani.sni. 
Electrolysis (e-lek-tvori-sis), n. The resohi- 
. tion of oonipoimd bodies into their elements, 
or, in some case.s, into groups of elements, 
under the action of a ciuTeiit of electricity. 
Electrolyte (e-lek'trol-it), n. [Gr. ekktrmi, 
and Ij/o, to dissolve.] A compound which 
is decomposable, or is sulijected to decom- 
position, by an electric ciuTcnt. 
Electrolytic, Electrolytical (e-lek'trol-it"- 
ik, e-lekTrol-it"ilc-rd), a. l^ertaiiiing to elec- 
trolysi.s, or to the resolution of bodies into 
their elements by the action of the electric 
cuiTenfc. 

This .yenera! view of the electrolytical process 
required to be pursued further, Wheivell. 

Electro-magnet (e-lekTro-mag-net), n. A 
bar of soft iron rendered temiiorarily mag- 
netic hy a current of electricity having been 
caused to pass thi’ough a wire coiled round 
it. 

Electro-magnetic Ce-lek'trr)-3nag-net''il£), a. 
Designating what pertains to magnetism, as 
occasioned hy electricity; as, ehetro-mag- 
netic phenomena. 

Electro -magnetism (e-lek'trd-mag-net- 
izm), n. A name sometimes applied to that 
part of the science of electricity and mag- 
netism which treats of the production and 
properties of temporary magnetism by the 
passage of a current of electricity round a 
bar of soft iron. See Magnetism. 
Electro-metallurgy (e-lek'tro-met-al-er-ji), 
n. The artofdei)ositiiigmetals,asgokl, silver, 
copper, &o., from solutions of their salts 
upon metallic or other conducting surfaces 
by tJie agency of electric currents. Its most 
important applications are electrotype and 
electro-plating. 

Electrometer < e - lek - trom 'et - Or), n. [Gr, 
elektron, amber (electricity), and metron, 
a measure. ] An instrument for measuring 
differences of electric potential between 
two conductors through effects of elec- 
trostatic force, and distinguished from the 
galvanometer, which, of whatever species, 
measures differences of electric potential 
through electro-magnetic effects of electric 
currents produced by them, (See Poten- 
tial.) The most iniportfint instrument of 
this class is Sir W. Thomson’s quadmnt 
electrometer. Sir W. Thomson has also in- 
vented aportaMeelcctrometernwCi an absolute 
electrometer. The latter consists essentially 
of two parallel circular plates attracting one 
another, one of them, the upper, suspended 
from one arm of a balance, the other being 
movable to a greater or less distance from 
the first by means of a micrometer screw. 
The upper disc is always brought to a fixed 
position (which can be very accurately 
determined) by means of the attraction of 
the lower, the amount of attraction being 
regulated by the distance between the two 
plates. It is thus seen that the electric 
force is actually weighed, and formulas are 
given by mefins of which the difference of 
potentials is deducible in absolute measure, 
the areas of the plates and the distance 
between themheing known. Professor Dewar 
has introduced a very delicate electrometer 
based Oil the alteration of the force of capil- 
larity by electric action. 

Electrometric, Electrometrical (e-iek'- 
tro-meTOk, e-lek''tr6-met'''ri-kal), a. Per- 
taining to an electrometer, or the measure- 
ment of electricity; as, an electrometrical 
experiment. 

Electro-motion (e-Iek'tro-mo-sliou), n. Tlie 
motion of electricity or galvanism, or the 
passing of it from one metal to another in 
a voltaic ch'cnit; meelianical motion pro- 
duced by means of electricity. 
Electro-motive (e-lekTro-mo-tiv), a. Pro- 
ducing electro-motion; producing mechani- 
cal effects hy means of electricity; as, eZcc- 
tro-motivepQVfCiV.— Electro-motive ^orce, the 
power which maintains electric currents. 
The strength of a current is directly pro- 
portional to the electro-motive force and 
inversely proportional to the resistance. 
Electromotor (e-lekTrb-m6-t<ir), n. [Fr. 
electromoteur,] 1. Any arrangement which 
gives rise to an electric current, such as a 
single cell, a galvanic battery, or a thermo- 
electric pile.— -2. An engine in which elec- 
tricity is employed to produce mechanical 
effect. 

Electron (e-lek'tron>, n. In recent chemical 
and electric theory the name given to what 
may he called a iiiiimte particle or corpuscle 
of electricity, the belief being that the so- 
called atoms of matter, hither tio regarded as 


iiKlivisihle wholes, are really complex aggre 
gates of electrons, or at least owe tlioir 
special character to electrons, a certain 
mimber—pcrhaps many thousands— of pos - 
tive and negative electrons belonging lo 
each atom, and by their relation to, or actioi i 
on each other giving it its special nature. 
Electronic (e-lek-tron'ik), a. Pertaining to 
electrons. 

Electro-negative (e-lek'tr6-neg"a-tiv), a. 
Negatively electric; repelled hy bodies nega- 
tively electrified, and attracted by those 
positively electrified; having a tendency D* 
pass to the positive pole in electrolysis. 
Electrophone (e-lek'tro-fdn), n. [Gr. elek- 
iron, amber (electricity), aml phonP., sound.] 
A name given to a special application of the 
telephone by means of which speechesj dra- 
matic or musical recitals, &c., are repro- 
duced at a considerable distance from the 
source, being transmitted, for instance, to 
private houses. 

Electrophorus (e-lek-trof'o-rus), n. [Gr. 
elektron, amber (electricity), and phero, to 
bear. ] An mstrument for obtaining electri- 
city by means of induction. It consists of a 
disc of resin, or some other material easily 
excited by friction, 
and a polished metal 
disc with an insu- 
lating handle. The 
resin disc is electri- ' 
fled by striking it or 
rubbing it with a 
catsldn or flaniiel, 
and the metal plate 
is then laid upon it. 
In these circum- 
stances the upper 
plate does not re- 
ceive a direct charge 
from the lower, but, if touched with the 
finger, receives an opposite charge by in- 
duction. On lifting it away l)y its insulat- 
ing handle it is found to he charged, and 
will give a spai*k. It may then be replaced 
on the lower plate, and the process repeateil 
an indefinite number of times without any 
fresh excitation if the weather is favourable. 
Electro -photometer ( e -lekHrO - fo - tom^'- 
et-6r), n. [ Gr. elektron, amber, i>/if76v 
photos, light, and metron, measure.] An 
instrument for compai’ing the intensities of 
various lights by reference to the intensity 
of the light produced by an electric spark. 
See Photometer. 

Electro-physiological (e-lek'trd-fi'zi-C)-loj''- 
ik-al), a. delating to electric results piu- 
duced through physiological agencies, orby 
change of action in a living organism. 
Electro-physiology (e-lek'trd-ri-zi-oT'o-ji), 
n. That bi’anch of science wliich treats of 
i electric phenoniena produced through physi- 
ological agencies. 

Electro-plate (e-lek'tro-plat), v. t. To plate 
or give a coating of silver or other metal by 
means of electric cniTents. 

Electro-plate (e-leldtro-plat), n. Articles 
coated with silver or otlier metal by the 
process of electro-plating. 

Electro-plater (e-lek'tro-plat-er), n. One 
who practises electro-plating. 
Electro-polar (e-leldtro-pol-er), a. A term 
applied to conductors, one end or surface of 
which is ijositive and the otlier negative. 
Electro-positive (e-Ick''tro-po//''it-iv), a. 
Attracted by bodies negatively electrified or 
by the negative pole of the galvanic arrange- 
ment. 

Electro-positive (6-leldtr6-poz'dt~iv), n. A 
body which in electrolysis appears at tlie 
negative pole of the voltaic battery. Potas- 
sium is the most electro-positive of all known 
bodies. 

Electro-puncture (e-lek'tr5-pnngk-tur), n. 
Same as Electro-puncturing. 
Electro-puncturing, Electro-punctura- 
tion ( e - iek ' tro - pungk " tur - ing, e - lek ' tro - 
pungkTur-H"shon), n. In the operas 
tion of inserting two or more needles in a 
part affected and then touching them with 
the wires from the poles of a galvanic- 
battery. 

Electroscope (e-lek'tro-skop), n. [Gr. 
elektron, amber (electricity), and skopeo, to 
view.] An instrument for oliserving or de- 
tecting' the existence of free electricity, and, 
in general, for determining its kind. All 
electroscopes depend for their action on the 
elementary law of electric forces, that bodies 
similarly charged repel each other, bodies 
dissimilarly charged attract. The simplest 
electroscope consists of a pair of short pieces 
of straw suspended by silk threads. When 
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not in use the i>iece3 oi struw <Unvii, 
tonoluny; each otlier. On presenting an elec- 
tritled body to tliein they l)ecome excited 
and stand apart, thus giving a test for elec- 
tricity. This electroscope has been super- 
seded by the (fold-leaf electromope of Beunet 
introduced in 1789. This consists of two 
jnecesof gold-leaf, about Mnch In’oad, fixed 
to a brass rod and hnng inside a glass ,gloi)e, 
which has been thoroughly dided in order 
that the insula- 
tion of the leaves 
may be ns per- 
fect as pos.siblG. 

The globe is 
closed with a 
wooden stopper, 
through the cen- 
tre of wliicli 
passes a glass 
tube containing 
the brass rod. 

The upper end 
of the rod is fur- 
nished with a 
knob. If an elec- 
trified body be 
brought near 
the top of the Gold-leaf Electroscope. 

. instrument in- 
duction takes place; the top becomes elec- 
trified oppositely to the body presented, and 
the gold leaves similarly. To find if the 
latter are positively or negatively charged 
we rub a glass rod and bring it near the 
knoi); if positively charged, the leaves will 
diverge still more under the induction of 
the glass; if negatively, they will collapse by 
the negative being attracted to the positive 
of the glass rod- 

Klectroscopic (e-lek'trd-skop"ik), a. Of or 
belonging to the electroscope; performed by 
means of the electroscope. 

Several 'simple cdeciroscifftc methods have already 
been inclicated. Turner. 

Siectro-silver (e-lek'tro-sil-ver), v.t. To 
: deposit a coating of silver on, as copper or 
other metal, by means of voltaic electricity; 
to electro-plate. 

Electro-statics (edek'trb-stat-iks), 71, [Or. 
eUkb'on, amber (electricity), and lie sfatike 
(epMSmls), the science which treats of bodies 
at rest.] The science which treats of the 
phenomena occasioned by electricity at rest, 
and of the production and discharge of sta- 
tionary charges of electricity. 

Electro - telegraphic ( e - lek ' tro - te - le - 
graffik), a. Pertaining to the electric tele- 
graph, See Telegraph. 

ISlectro - thermancy (e-lek'tro-ther"- 
man-si), ?i. [Gr. Uelstron, amber (elec- 
tricity), and therrne, heat.] That branch 
of electrical science which investigates the 
effects produced by the electric current 
upon the temperature of a conductor, or 
part of a circuit composed of two different 
metals. 

Electro-tint (e-lek'trd-tint), n. An art by 
which drawings are teiced by the action of 
electricity on a copper plate. The surface 
of the plate is sunk, and the dra%vings are 
produced in a fine tint in relief for use in 
the common printing press. 

Electro-tonic (e-lek'tro-ton-ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to electrical tension; said of the pe- 
culiar latent state of an induced conductor 
during the continued action of the electric 
current upon it. 

Electrotype (e-lek'trS-tip), 7i. [Gr. elektron, 
amber (electricity)^ and typos, figure, image, 
form.] 1, The act of producing copies of 
medals, wood-outs, types, <fcc., by means of 
the electric deposition of copper upon a 
mould taken from the original— 2. A copy 
thus produced. 

Electrotype (e-lek'trd-tip), v.t, pret. & pp. 
electrotyped; ppr. electrotyping. To stereo- 
type or take copies of by electrotype. 
Eiectrotypic (e-iek''tr6-tip'Tk), a. Pertain- 
ing to, or effected by means of, electrotype. 
Electrotypist ( e-Iek'tro-tip-ist ), n. One 
who practises electrotypy. 

Electr otypy (e-lek'tro-tip-i), n. The process 
of electrotype. 

ISIectro-vital (e-lek'tro-vl-tal), a. Derived 
from or dependent upon vital processes; said 
of two electric currents, supposed by some 
physiologists to move in the nerves of ani- 
mals, the one external and cutaneous, mov- 
ing from the extremities to the cerebro- 
spinal axis; the other internal, going from 
the cerebro-spinal axis to the internal or- 
gans .situated beneath the skin. 

Kectrum (e-lek ' trum), n. [L. , amber. ] 


1. Amber.— 2, In 'ini/iernl an argamtifcnniH 
gold ore or native alloy, of a pale brass yel- 
low colour.— S, An alloy of gold used by the 
ancients, consisting of a mixture of gold 
with a fifth part of silver. Sit' T. Browne. 
Electuary (e-lek' tfi-a-ri), n. [L.L. electu- 
ariuni; .L. eciiytmi, a medicine that melts 
in the month, an electuary; Gr, eldeigma— 
ek, out or up, and leiehu, to lick.] In phar. 
a medicine composed of powders or other 
ingredients, incorporated with some con- 
serve, honey, or syrup. 

Eleemosyaarily (el-e-mosG-na-n-li), adv. 
In an eleemo.synary manner ; by way of 
charity; charitaldy. 

Eleemosynary (el-e-mos'i-na-ri), a. \ar. 
elemiosyne, alms, from eleoo, to pity, eleos, 
compassion. See ALM.S.] 1. Given in char- 
ity or alms; approi)riated to charity ;foumled 
by charity; as, eleemosynary rent.s or tfixes; 
an eleemosynary college or liospital— 2. lle- 
lating to charitable donations; intemled for 
the distribution of alms, or for the use and 
management of donations, whether for tlie 
subsistence of the poor or for the support 
and promotion of learning. 

The eleemosynary sort (of corporation.s} are such 
as are constituted for the perpetual clistribivtion of 
the free alms, or bounty, of the founder of them to 
such persons as he has directed. Blackstone. 

3. Supported by charity; as, the eleemosyn- 
ary poor. 

Eleemosynary (el-e-mos'i-na-ri), n. One 
who subsist.^ on charity; one who lives by 
receiving alms. ‘Living as an eleemosyn- 
ary.* South. 

Elegance (el'e-gans), n. [Er. Mganee; L. 
eiegantia, from eUgans, for eliyens, from 
eligo—e,eoi, out, and lego, to pick, to choose.] 
1. ‘The state or quality of being elegant; 
beauty resulting from perfect propriety, or 
from the absence of anything calculated to 
produce a disagreeable sensation; refine- 
ment: said of manners, language, style, 
form, architecture, and the like; as, elegance 
of dress. ‘Purity and elegance of style.’ 
Addison.—% That 'which pleases by its 
nicety, symmetry, purity, or beauty. 
Elegancy (eTe-gan-si), n. Elegance (wdiich 
see). 

The beautiful wildness of nature, without the nicer 
ele^aneies of art. SJ>ectator. 

Elegant (eTe-gant), a. [Pr. tiUgant, from X. 
elegans. SeeXLEGANCE.] 1. Polished; po- 
lite; refined; graceful; pleasing to good 
taste; as, elegant manners. ‘ Polite with 
candour, elegant with ease.’ Pope.-~2. Po- 
lished ; graceful; rich in expressions ; cor- 
rect in arrangement; as, an elegant style 
or composition. 

Whoever wishes to attain an English stjde, familiar 
but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison. yohnson. 

3. Giving expression to thought with pro- 
priety and grace; as, an elegant speaker.— 

4. Pleasing to the eye by grace of form or 
delicacy of colour; characterized by exqiii- 
siteness of design or fine taste; free from 
coarseness, blemish, or other defect; as, an 
elegant figure; an elegant vase; nn elegant 
structure.-— 5. Pleasing to the mind as ex- 
hibiting, line perception of what is required; 
calculated to effect its purpose with exceed- 
ing accuracy, delicacy, and neatness; ex- 
quisitely ingenious or appropriate; as, an 
eZef/cfcat modification of a philosophical in- 
strument; an elegant algebraical formula 
or mathematical demonstration; an elegant 
chess problem.— 6.; Nice; sensible to beauty 
or propriety; discriminating beauty from 
deformity or imperfection; as, an elegant 
taste. 

Eve, now I see thou art exact of taste, 

And elegant, of sapien ce no small part. Milton. 

1. Excellent. [In this sense colloq. ]— 
Blegani, Qr aceful. Megabit implies that 
that to which it is applied has been sub- 
jected to training and cultivation or is the 
result of acquired skill or art ; graceful 
more often implies a natural gift. A nistic 
unedueated girl may he graceful, but she 
could not be called elegant. We elegant 
manners, elegant composition, elegant inv- 
niture ; but a graceful tree, a gracejul fa wn, 
graceful oratory.— S yn. Beautiful, polished, 
graceful, refined, handsome. 
EIeganti0B(el-e-gaii'shi-e),'U.j?j2. [L.] Things 
elegant, pretty, or ornamental. 

Elegantly (ePe-gant-li), adv. In a manner 
to please; with elegance; with beauty; -with 
pleasing propriety; as, a composition eZe- ; 
/7a7i% written; a house elegantly built; a 
\ady elegantly dre^^^ed. 



Elegiac (el-e'ji-ak or el-e-ji'ak), a. 1 h. L. etc- 
gkicvs. 8ee KLEGY.] 1. Belonging to elegy; 
plaiiitive ; e.\pres.siiig sorrow or laiiientation; 
as, elegiac strains. ‘ Let elegiac lay the love 
refute.’ Gay.—% Used in elegies. * EUyiac 
verse.’ llollaml. 

Elegiac (el-e'ji-ak or el-e-ji'ak), n. A stylo 
of verse connumily used by the ain.-ient 
Greek and Latin jioets in writing clegie.s, and 
composed of c.ouiilets consisting of alternate 
hexameter ami pentameter lines. In very 
early age.s the term was applied by the 
Greeks to any kind of verse written in dls- 
tiebs. 

Elegiacal (el-e-jl'ak-rd), a. Same as Elegiac. 
Eleglambic (el-fyji-am"bik), a. [fir. elegeitm, 
the metre (tf the elegy, consisting of a he,\- 
ameter and a pentameter, mid utmbos, an 
iand/ic vense.] A term apidied to a sort of 
verse used liy Horace. 

Elegiast (el-e'ji-ast), n. An elegist. 

TJie great fault of these AAjf-awi'.r iH, that they are 
in despair for griefs tliat giVe the sensihie part of 
ni.-Uikind very little jiain. Goldsmith, 

Elegiograplier (el-e'ji-og'Ta-fer), n. [Gr, 
elegeion, the metre of the elegy, and yrajgiij, 
to write. ] A writer of elegies. '■ Elegiograplier, 
one who writes mournful songs.' Cockerani. 
[Bare,] 

Elegist (el'e-jist), n. A writer of elegie.s. 
Elegit (e-le'jit), n. [L. , the third per.s. sing, 
perf. lud. of eligo, elegi, to chooser] 
1. In law, a Judicial writ of execution, 
issuing from the court wliere the record or 
other proceeding upon whieli it is grounded 
is, and addressed to tlie sheriif, who, Ijy 
virtue of it, gives to the judgment-creditor 
the debtor’s lands, liis customary and copy- 
hold lands, subject to the rights of the lord 
of the manor, also lands over which tlie 
debtor has any dispo,sing power, wliich he 
may, without the assent of any other per- 
son, exercise for his own benefit, tfec. , to be 
occupied and enjoyed until the money due 
on the Judgment is fully paid. The act 
! 5 and 6 Viet, xcviii. abolished poundage on 
; tliis writ,— 2. The title to estate by elegit. 
Elegy (eTe-Ji), ?i. [L, elegia; Gr. clegeia, 

from elegos, a lament, said to l>e (lerived 
from e! e! legem, to cry woe ! woe ! ] 1. A 

mournful or plaintive poem, or a funeral 
song; a poem or a song expre.ssive of sorrow 
and iamentatiou; a dirge.— 2. Any serious 
poem, where a tone of melancholy pervades 
the sentiments, whether grief is actually 
expressed or not; as, Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Ghurchyard. 

Hlegy is the form of poetry natural to the reflective 
ntiiid. It may treat of any subject, but it must treat 
of no subject for itself, but always and exclusively 
with reference to the poet himself. ^ Coleridge, 

3. In class, poetry, any poem w'rittoii in ele- 
giac verse. 

Element (el'e-ment), n. {L. eUinenium, an 
element, a first principle ; same root as 
aliment'] 1, One of the simplest constitu- 
ent prindple.s, or parts, of which anything 
consists, or upon which its constitution is 
based; a fundamental or ultimate part or 
principle, by the combination or aggregation 
of which anything is composed; an ingre- 
dient; as, the elements of earth, water, of 
animal and vegetable bodies, of a complex 
mental operation, of sound, &c.; quartz, 
mica, and felspar are the eZe7neuf.s' of gran- 
ite; cells ai'e the elements of living Ijodies, 
The Stoic definition of an element is, ‘ that out of 
which, as their first principle, things generated .ore 
made, and into which, as tlieir last remains, they are 
resolved.' Fleming. 

Certain minute constituents which, for the present, 
are the ultimate structural elements of the Viody. 

■ Mi/.vley. 

There are three fundamental notions existing in 
the human mind, as the vrxvavtty ele?nents of thought: 

I St, that of finite self; adly, that of finite nature; gdly, 
that of the absolute, the unconditioned, tlie infinite. 

• y.D.Moreil, 

2. Ill cliem. one of the sixty-four simple sub- 
stances which hitherto have resisted reso- 
lution by chemical analysis; one of the ulti- 
mate, indecomposable constituents of any 
kind of matter. See Elemektaey.— 3. pi 
The first or simplest rules or principles of 
an art or science ; rudimeuts; as, the ele- 
ments of geometry, grammar, <feo. 

Thus, if a university is charged with cultivating 
only the mere elements of mathematics, aiul in reply 
a list of the books studied there is produced, should 
even any one of these books be not elementary, the 
charge is in fairness refuted. IVhntely. 

4 In the scholastic philosophy, one of the 
four constituents of the material w’urld— 
fire, air, earth, water, which were supposed 
to he ultimate indecomposable principles. 
This sense survives in popular usage; 'vvheuce 
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we i^ay tliat water la the element of fishes, 
the air of birds, <l^e. Heiice--a The state or 
sphere Tifitnral to anything or suited t(; its 
existence; as, faction is the cliunent of a 
demagogue. 

Our torments also tnay, in length of time, 

BecuMiC fHir eiemeuts. Jizltou, 

C.t The air; the atmosphere; the sky. 


I tuol: it for a faery vision 

Of sfime gay creature of tlie element. 


1. A (liitnni or value necessary to he taken 
into consideration in making a calculation 
or coming to a conclusion; as, liealth, char- 
acter and qualiftcations uve. elements neces- 
sarv to he considered in judging of a person’s 
litness hjr a situation ; character of strata, 
length of timncning, depths of cuttings, &c., 
ill hulking an estimate for a railway con- 
tract. -8. 1)1. The bread and wine used in 
the eucharist. 


Materia /f'ima, or matter without was 

an element read}'’ to receive form. This seems to be 
the use of the word as retained in the cormnunion 
service. Bread and wine are elements ready to re- 
ceive the form of the body and blood of Christ. 
’ Like the elements of the material world, the bases 
of the .sacred natures into which they were trans- 
formed/ Fleming. 


of mi orbit, in astron. the (piaTL- 
tities whose determination defines the path 
of a planet or other celestial body, aath en- 
ables us to compute the place of such body 
at any past or future epoch. 

Element (erd-ment), v.t l.t To compound 
of elements or lirst principles. ‘Elemented 
bodies.' To constitute; to be an 

element in; to make as a first principle. 
‘Those things which elemented it.’ Donne. 

Elemental (el-e-ment'al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to or produced by elements or primary in- 
gredients, or to tlie supposed four elements 
of tlie material world. ‘ Elemental strife. ’ 
Pape. ‘AVinds, rain, and storms, and cile- 
nmmfflZwar,’ Drydim.—^. Arising from first 
principles ; natural. ‘ Elemental repug- 
nancy/ Sir T. Erowne.—S. Relating to ele- 
ments or fir.st principles ; simple ; elementary. 
‘AVemejitonniowledge.’ Burke. [Rare or 
obsolete.] 

Elementality (el'e-ment-aPT-ti), n. 1. State 
of being elemental or elementary. — 2. Cora- 
binatioh of principles or ingredients. [In 
both uses rare or obsolete.] 

Elementally (el-e-ment'al-li), adv. In an 
elemental manner; according to elements; 
literally; as the words, ‘Take, eat; this is 
my body,' elementally understood. 

Elementart (eVe-ment-ar), a. Elementary. 
Skelton. 

Elementarity,Elementari 2 iess(el'e-ment- 
a"ri-ti, el-e-ment^a-ri-nes), n, The state of 
being elementary; the simplicity of nature; 
uricompoundeil state. 

Elementary (el-e-ment'a-ri), a. 1. ITimary; 
simple; uncompoiinded; uncombined; hav- 
ing only one principle or constituent part ; 
as, an elementary substance. --2. Initial; 
rudimental ; containing, teaching, or dis- 
cussing first principles, rules, or rudiments; 
as, an elementary treatise or disquisition; 
elementary education; elementary schools. 

3. Treating of elements; collecting, digest- 
ing, or explaining principles; as, oxi element- \ 
ary vfn\>eT,~~ Elementary analysis, in chem. \ 
the estimation of the amounts 'of the ele- I 
ments which together form a compound 1 
hoily.—Elementary substances, substances 
which have hitherto resisted analysis by 
any known chemical means. Chemists 
enumerate about seventy simple or element- 
ary substances. The elements are usually 
divided into two .groups, viz. rum-metal- 
lio bodies and the metals. The non-me- 
taliic bodies, generally knoivn m metal- 
loids, are oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, car- 
bon, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fiuorine, 
sulphur, selenium, phosphorus, boron, and 
silicon. Arsenic, antimony, and bismuth 
are also sometimes classed among the non- 
metals. (See Metalloid.) Berzelius olassi- i 

Tied these into metalloids, halogens, and : 
gazolytes. 'JUie metalloids comprised, sul- i 
phur, phosphorus, carbon, boron, resem- 
bling the metals in some respects, but differ- 
ing widely in others; the halogens, ohlorme, 
iodine, bromine, lluorine, eharacterized by 
entering into peculiar and distinct saline 
combinations; and the gazolytes, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, then known only in 
the gaseous form, having never been solidi- 
fied or liquefied. In this sub-classification 
two non-metallic bodies—selenium and sili- 
con— do not appear. All the remaining | 
fifty-one bodies are generally regarded as | 
metals. (See Meial.) The elements which I 


constitute the great mass of the earth’s crust 
are compmutively few, viz. aluminium, 
calcium, carbon, chlorine, hydrogen, mag- 
nesium, oxygen, liotassium, silicon, sodium, 
sulphur. Many of the recently-discovered 
elements, as tellurium, ruthenium, thallium, 
caasium, rubidium, indium, <fec,, occur in 
very minute quantities, the discovery of the 
four last mentioned being due to spectrum 
analysis. 

Elementation (el'e-ment-a"8hon), n. lu- 
struction in elements or first principles. 
Coleridge. [Rare,] 

Elemi (eTe-mi), n. Tlie resinous exudation 
from various trees. Eastern or Manilla 
elemi is obtained from Canarimn commune, 
American or Brazilian from icicu Jcioariba, 
and Mexican from Elaphrium elemiferum. 
It is a stimulant resin obtained from inci- 
sions in the bark, and is used in plasters 
and ointments and the manufacture of var- 
nish. 

Elemine, Elemin (el'e-min), n. (CioHkj.) 
The transparent and colourless oil distilled 
from elemi resin, of the same composition 
I with camphene. 

Elench (e-leiigkO, n, [L, elenehus; Gr. elen- 
chos, from elencho, to argue, to refute.] 1. In 
logic, (a) a syllogism by which an opponent 
is made to contradict himself, (b) A vicious 
or fallacious argument, which is apt to de- 
ceive under the appearance of truth; a 
soiJhism. [Rare.] 

The first dehision Satan put upon Eve, and his 
whole tentatioa might be the sarnee/wA continued, 
as when he said, Ye shall not die; that was, in his 
equivocation, you shall not incur present death. 

Sir T. Broiune, 

2. In antu/. a kind of ear-ring set with 
peaxis. 

ElencMc, Elenchical (e-leng'ik, e-lengkTk- 
al), a. Pertaining to an elenoh, 
Elenchically t (e-lengkTk-al-li), adv. By 
means of an elench. 

Elenchize t (e-lengkTz), v. i To dispute. 

Hear liiin problematize. — Bless us, what’s that?— 
Or syllogize, eknekise. B. jonson. 

Eleiiclitic,t Elenehtical t (e-lengkTik, e- 
lengkTik-al), a. Serving to contradict or 
refute. Wilkins. 

Elenclms (e-lengk'us), n. Same as Elench. 
Elenctie (e-lengk'tik), a. Same as Elench- 
tie. 

Elenge,t Elyng,t a. [Comp. A. Sax. ellend, 
wretched; G. elend, misery.] Strange; dull; 
cheerless; solitary. ‘Poverte . . . although 
it seme Chaucer. 

Elengenesse,t n. Care; trouble. Chaucer. 
Eleoc]iaris(el-e-ok'a-ris),?i. [Gr./ieZos, heleos, 
marshy ground, and eJums, delight, o/mxVo, 
to delight ill.] A genus of erect tufted 
herbs, nat. order Cyperaceas, containing 
about fifty species scattered over the world, 
of which six are found in Britain. 'The 
stems are slender and sheathed at the base; 
the spikelets are solitary and terminal, and 
surrounded by many imbricate bracts. Tlie 
species grow in ditches, rivulets, and marshy 
ground, and at the edges of pools and lakes. 
Heot (e-le'ot), n. A kind of apple. 3Iorti- 
mer. 

Elephant (ePe-fant), n. [L. elephas, elephan- 
t&V Gr. elepkas, elephantos, an elephant; pro- 
bably from Heb. eUph, an ox. Comp, hos Lu- 
cas, Lucanian ox, the old Latin name of the 
elephant- ] 1. The popular name of a genus 
constituting a sub-family of five-toed pro- 
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boscidian mammals, comprehending two 
species, yiz. Elephas {Blasmodon) indiciis 
and. Elephas {Loxodon) afrimnus, the for- 
mer inhabiting India, and characterized by 
a concave high forehead, small ears, and 
comparatively smaU tusks, the latter Africa, 
having a convex forehead, great flapping 


ears, and large titsks. The tu-sks occur in 
both sexes, curving upward from the extre- 
mity of the upper jaw. Elephants are among 
the largest quadrupeds at present existing. 
The nose is prolonged into a cylindrical 
trunk or proboscis, at the extremity of which 
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the nostrils open. The trunk is extremely 
flexible and highly sensitive, and terminates 
in a finger-like prehensile lobe. The tusks 
are of great value from the ivory of which 
they consist, furnishing an important article 
of commerce in Africa especially, and caus- 
ing the destruction of great numbers of 
tliese animals. Ten species of fossil ele- 
phants have been described, of which the 
best known are the mastodon and the mam- 
moth, —2, Ivory; the tusk of tlie elephant. 
Dryden. 

Elephant-apple (el'e-fant-ap-pl), n. An 
East Indian tree, t\iQ Feronia elephantum, 
producing a fruit not unlike an orange, and 
belonging to the same nat. order, Aiiranti- 
acero. 

Elephant-beetle (eTe-fant-lie-tl), n. The 
goliath-beetle (which see). 

Hephanter (el'e-fant-er), n. A heavy perio- 
dical rain at Bombay. 

Elephant-fish (el'e-fant-fish), n. The Cal- 
lorhynchus antaretica, a fish belonging to 
the order Elasinobranchii, and so named 
from the proboscis-like process on its nose. 
Though inferior in quality of flesh to many 
other fl-sh, it is yet palatable food. 
Elephantiac (el-e-fan'ti-ak), a. Affected 
witli elephantiasis. 

Elephantiasis (eEe-fant-I"a-sis), n. [L. and 
Gr., from elephant.] In med. a term 

applied to several varieties of skin disease 
in which the limbs, from their enlargement 
and the changed condition of the skin, Iiave 
a slight resemblance to those of the ele- 
phant. 

Elephantidse (el-e-fant'i-de), n. pi. A family 
of animals included among the Pachyder- 
mata of Cuvier, hut now raised by some 
into a distinct order of mammals, that of 
the Proboscidea. The family consists of 
large clumsy animals, with a thick hard skin 
covered by scanty rigid hair. The nose is 
prolonged into a proboscis, and the nasal 
bones enlarged to support the muscles of 
the trunk. The incisor teeth are enlarged 
into tusks, and the grinders are transversely 
ridged, the ridges representing the upper 
edges of the vertical plates of which the 
teeth are made up. This family comprises 
the elephants of Asia and Africa, the mam- 
moth (iEZepAas pnwigeimts), the mastodon, 
and perhaps the dinotherium. 

Elephantine (el-e-fant'in), a. 1. Pertaining 
to the elephant; resembling an elephant; 
hence, huge ; immense ; as, he was of ele- 
phantine proportions.— 2. In antiq. an ap- 
pellation given to certain books in which 
the Romans registered the transactions of 
the senate, magistrates, emperors, and 
generals: so called, perhaps, as being made 
of ivovy.— Elephantine epoch, in geol. the 
period during which there w'as a prepon- 
derance of large pachydermata. 
Elephant-leg (ePe-fant-leg), n. The popu- 
lar name for elephantiasis, 

Elephant oid, Elephantoidal (el-e-fant'- 
oid, el-e-fant-oid'al), a. Having the form 
of an elephant. 

Elephantopus (el-e-fantVpus), n. [Gr. 
elepkas, elephantos, an elephant, and pous, 
a foot— from the peculiar form of the thick- 
ened stem.] Elephant’s-foot, a genus of 
plants, nat, order Composite. The species 
are hairy weeds with small white or purple 
flowers. They are all natives of tropical 
America, but E. sedber has become a common 
weed throughout the tropics. The natives on 
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leaves JUKI I'oofc ill oases of dynuria. 
Blepfiant-imper (ere-fant-ija^per), n. A 
writixij;, printing, aiul drawing [niper, of the 
size of 28 indies by 23. 

Elephant’s-ear (eredants-er), n. ‘I'lie com- 
inr»n name for the species of Begonia, from, 
the form of their leaves. 

Kephant’s-foot (el'e-fants-fnt), n. l. The 
popular name of the plants of the genus 
Klephant«,>pus, of wMcIi word it is a transla- 
tion. See lilnKPHANToFUS.— 2. TcMiidinaria 
elv-phaiitii)c^% a plant of the riat. order Dios- 
coreaeea?,’ ilistinguished by tlie form of its 
root-stork, which forms a nearly hemisphe- 
rk'ul mass above the ground, and is covered 
with a thick corky bark. It has a slender 
diml)ing stem. The root was used liy tlie 
Hotteui{Jt.s for food, whence it receives the 
name of II attentats' bread. 
Hephaut’s-tiisks (elTi-fauts-tusks), n. pi. 
A genus of gasteropodous rnolhiscs belong- 
ing to the family Dentulidie or tooth-sliells. 
They have their name frmn the siiells very 
inucli resemlding the tusks of elephant.s. 
They are perforated throughout, and the 
animal is attached near the small end of tlie 
shell. In some parts of Africa these shells 
are iLsed as coins and strung together in 
chains, each chain containing a certain 
number, 

Elei)lias (el'e-fas), n. The elephant, a genus 
of proboscidian mammals. See Elephant. 
Eleusine (el-u-.siTie), n. A genus of grasses 
belonging to the tribe Ohlorideie, several of 
which are cultivated as grains. In the East 
an Indian species, E. coracana {known also 
as Natchnoe, Nagla liapee, Mand, and 
Mtinea), is cultivated as a corn, from which 
the Tibetans make a weak beer. E. stricta 
is also a productive grain, and the Abyssi- 
nian grain Tocusso is the product of another 
species, E. Tommo. The species are natives 
of tlie warmer parts of the globe. 
Eleusinian (e-lu-si'ni-an), a. Eehiting to 
Elunsis in Gri'eece; as, EUimmian mysteries 
or festivals, the festivals and mysteries of 
Pemeter (Ceres), celebrated there. 
Eleutlieria, Eleutheria-hark (e-lu-the'- 
ri-a, e-lu-theTi-a-bark), n. Cascarilla-bark, 
the product ot Croton Meiitheria, so named 
because it is gathered chiefly in the island 
of Eleuthera, one of the Bahamas, See 
Cascarilla. 

Eleutheropetalous (e-iii'the-rd-pet'ai-us), 
a. [Gr. deutheros, free, and petalon^ a leaf.] 
In hot having the leaves of the perianth- 
whorl not coherent but free. Sacks. 
Eleutherophyllous (e-iu'ths-ro-fiiTus), a. 
{Ur. elmtheroSt free, and phyllon, a leaf.] 
In hot having only one perianth-%vhorl and 
the leaves free. Sacks. 

Eleutheropomi (eTu-ther-o-po"mi), n. pi 
[Gr. ekutneros, ivea, and poma, a lid, a 
emver.] A sub-order of chondropterygian 
fishes, in wdiicii the gills are free. The 
sturgeons and chimicras belong to this 
order. 

Eleutherosepalous (e-lu'th6-r6-sep'a-lus), 
a. [Gr. deutheros, free, and E. sepal\ In hot 
same as Bleutkeropetalous. 

Elevate (ere- vat), v. t. pret. <& pp. elevated; 
ppv. elevating. [L. elevo, cUvatum, to lift 
up-r-e, out, up, and Uvo, to raise, from levis, 
light ill weight.] 1. To raise; in a literal 
and general sense, to raise from a low or 
deep place to a higher. 

In every endeavour to eitvaie ourselvc.<3 above rea- 
son, we are seeking to elevate ourselves above the 
atmosphere, witli wings which cannot soar, but by 
beating the air. yatnes Martinedu. 

2. To exalt; to raise to a higher state or 
station; as, to elevate a man to an office, 

Honour.s that tended to e/iwa/*? a body of people 
into a distinct species from the rest of the nation. 

Shenstaue. 

a To improve, refine, or dignify; to raise 
from or above low conceptions; to raise 
from a low or common state as by training 
or education ; to exalt ; as, to elevate the 
character. 

Now’ rising fortune elevates his mind. Savag^e. 

A grandeur, a simplicity, a breadth of manner, an 
imagination at once elevated and re-strained by the 
subject, reign through Milton’s Ode oh the Nativity, 
Hallam. 

4, To excite; to cheer; to animate ; as, to 
elevate the spirits. ~5. To intoxicate slightly; 
to render somewhat tipsy. [GoIIoq.j—a To 
raise from any tone to one more acute; to 
augment or swell; to make louder; said of 
sound; as, to elevate the voice.-— 7.t To take 
from; to detract; to lessen by detraction. 

The Arabian physicians, . . . not being able to 
deny it to be true of the holy Jesius, endeavour to 
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elevate and lessen the thing' by saying it is nut wholly 
beyond the force of nature that a virgin should con- 
ceive. 'Jer, Y'a^tlar. 
Syn. To raise, exalt, erect, lift up, uplift, 
elate, cheer, excite, animate. 

Elevate t (efe-vslt), a. [L. * elevatus. See 
the verb,] Elevated; raised aloft. 

On e.if,;h side an imperial city stood. 

With tow'rs and templesi proudly 

On seven .small hills. Milton, 

Elevated (efe-vat-ed), a, 1. liaised; exalted; 
dignified; as, he occupies an elevated posi- 
tion.— 2. .Elated; excited; stimulated, as by 
drink; slightly drunk; as, lie got somewhat 
elevated. [Golloq.]— 3. Ilai.sdd aliove the 
natural pitch; somewhat loud; as, he spoke 
ill an elevated tone. — 4. In her. expanded 
and upright: said of the wings of a bird, 
Elevatediness (eEe-vat-od-nes), n. The state 
of being elevated. 

1 had neithiL-r wife nor children, in wliom imitually 
to rellect and see reflected the elevated/iess and 
generositj’ of iny station. Godn-in. 

Elevating (el'e-vat-ing), a. Raising up; 
exalting ; elating. — Elevating causes, in 
geol those causes’ which operate in Ijriuging 
about volcanoes and earthquakes, and in 
gradually elevating portions of the earth’s 
crust. 

Elevation (el-e-V}Vshoii),?i. [L, devahoji'om 
elevo, elevatum. See Elevate.] l. The act 
of raising or conveying from a lower place 
or degree to a higher; said of material 
things, x>ersons, the mind, character or 
manners, the voice, literary style, and the 
like; as, the elevation of a man to a throne; 
elevation of mind, of tlioiights, of ideas; 
elevatum of voice,~2. The state of being 
raised or elevated; exaltation: applied in 
the same way as sense 1. 

Angels, in their several degrees of elevation above 
us, may be endowed with more comprehensive facul- 
ties. Locke. 

His style was an elegant perspicuity, rich of phrase, 
but seldom any bold metaphors; and so far from 
tumid, that it rather wanted a little eleiHitioni 

Sir H, IVoiton. 

3. That which is raised or elevated; an ele- 
vated place; a rising ground; height. 

His (Milton’s) poetry reminds us of the miracles of 
Alpine scenery. Nooks and dells, beautiful as fairy- 
land, are embosomed in its most rugged and gigantic 
elevations. Macaulay. 

4. In astron. altitude; the distance of a 
heavenly body above the horizon, or the arc 
of a vertical circle intercepted between 
it and the horizon. — 5. In gun. the angle 
which the axis of the hollow cylinder form- 
ing the interior of a cannon or mortar makes 
with the plane of the horizon. — 6. In dialling, 
the angle which the style makes with the 
substylar line.— 7. In trigoyiometrical surv. 

' height ; altitude ; height above the surface of 
the earth; angular height, or angle of eleva- 
tion, The angle of elevation of any object is 
the angle formed by two straightlines drawn 
from the observer’s eye, the one to the top 
of the object and the other parallel to the 
horizon, both lines being in the same verti- 
cal plane.— -8. In arch, a geometrical repre- 
sentation of any front of a building or struc- 
ture drawn to scale. — Elevation of the host, 
in the E. Cath. Ch, that part of the mass in 
which the priest raises the host above his 
head for the people to adore.— S yn. Raising, 
lifting, exaltation, eminence, height, alti- 
tude, superiority. 

Elevator (eTe-vat-er), n. 1. One who or that 
which raises, lifts, or exalts; specifically, 

(а) in anat a muscle which serves to raise 
a part of the body, as the lip or the eye. 

(б) An elevatory (which see). i (c) A mecha- 
nical contrivance for raising goods from a 
lower story of a building to a higher, as a 
aeries of boxes or buckets attached to a belt 
travelling round two drums, one above and 
one below, for hoisting grain, meal, &c., in 
a mill.— 2. A building containing one or 
more mechanical elevators, especially a 
grain-store. fUmted States,] 

Elevatory (eFe-va-to-ri), -n. A surgical in- 
strument used in trepanning, for raising a 
depressed or fractured part of the skull. 
Elevatory (el'e-vil-to-ri), a. Tending to 
^raise, or having power to elevate. 

Elfeve (adav), 11 . [Er.] A pupil; one brought 
up or iirotected by another. 

Eleven (e-lev'n), a. [A. Sax. eridleofayi, end- 
Inf on, endleof, from one, changed to en, 
with d inserted as a ‘helping letter ’ (comp. 
thmider), and leofan, which means and is 
the same as ten, (as in A, Sax, tw&ntig, 
twenty), L. decim, Gr, delta; so that eleven 
contains the same elements as L. undecim, 
Gi'. Qi) endeJea, Bki\ ekddaijan. The change 
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from d to I is exemplified in L. lacrgma, 
daergma, a tear, (See Tear.) The change 
from" a guttural tofm seen in laaglt, enough 
(that is", Uif, muf). A less proiiablo origin 
td the word is from tin, one, and Ictfan, to 
leave, the meaning being one left, i.e. one? 
left after ten, the iminber «>f the liiig'er.s, has 
been counted off. See 'TWELVE.] Ten and 
one added; a.s, eleven men. 

Eleven (e-lev'u), n. l. TJie sum of ten and 
one. —2. A symliol representing eleven units, 
as 1.1 or xi.— 3. In cricket, tlie number of 
players (eleven) selected from the members 
of a club to play in a match. 

Eleventh (e-lev'nth), a. [A, Sa.x, endlyffa, 
endlefta; G. dfte.] 1. ]N’ext in order after 
the tenth; as, the eleventh chapter.— 2. Con- 
stituting one of eleven equal parts into 
which aiiytliing is divided; us, the eleventh 
part of fifty-live j.s five. 

Eleventh (e-lev'nth), n. 1. In arith. the quo- 
tient of unity divided by eleven; one of 
eleven equal parts; as, live devenihs of 
fifty-five are twenty-five,— 2. In music, an 
interval con.sisting of ten; an octave and a 
fourth. 

Elf (elf), n. pi. Elves (elvz). [A, Sax. mlf, elf. 
Cog. L.G. elf, Dan. aJf, Teel, alfr, O.iT.G. 
alp, an elf. Probably of same origin a.s I. 
albus, white, and the name Alps. See Alr] 

1. A wandering spirit; a fairy; a goblin; an 
imaginary being which our rude ancestors 
supposed to mliabit unfrefiuented places, 
and in various ways to alfect mankind. 

Everj’ elf, and fairy sririte, 

Hop as light iis bird frOm brier. Slink. 
The elves^ also, 

Whose little eyes glow 

Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee, Herrick, 

2. A mischievous or wicked person. 

Spite of all the criticising elves. 

Those who would make us feel, must feel themselves. 

Churchill, 

3. A diminutive person; a dwarf; hence, a 
pet name for a child.— SVN. Fairy, sprite, 
goblin, hobgoblin, imp, urchin, dwarf. 

Elf (elf), v.t To entangle, as the hair, in so 
intricate a maimer that it cannot he disen- 
tangled. 

My face I’ll grime with filth; 

Blanket my loms; elf all my liair in knots. Shak, 

Elf-arrow (elf'a-ro), n. The name popu- 
larly given in the British Islands to the flint 
arrow-heads which were in use at an early 
period among the barbarous tribes of this 
country and of Europe generally, as they 
are still in use among the American Indians, 
the Eiskimos, and the inhabitant.s of some 
of the Pacific Islands. They were vulgarly 
supposed to be shot by fairies. 

Elf-bolt (elf bolt), n. All elf-aiTow, 
Elf-child (elf child), n. A child supposed to 
have been substituted by elves for one which . 
they have stolen. 

Elf-dart (elf Tliirt), n. Same as Elfarrow, 
Elfe,t n. All elf. Chaucer. 

Elfe-(iue]ie,t iL Queen of the elves or 
fairies. Chaucer. 

Elf-fire (elffir), n. A common name for 
ignis fatims. Called also Jack o' Lantern, 
Kit o' the Camtick (Candlestick), (&c. 

Elfin (elfin), a. Relating or pertaining to 
elves. ‘ Spenser’s dream.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Excalibur . , . rich 

With jewels, Urhn, on the hilt. Tennyson, 

Elfin (elf'iii), 11 . A little elf; a little urchin. 

For she (the schoolmistress) was just, and friend to 
virtuous lore. 

And pass’d much time in truly virtuous deed; 

And in those ears would oft deplore 

The times, Avhen truth by Popish rage did bleed. 

Shenstone, - 

Elfish (elfish), a. Of or pertaining to elves; 
resembling an eh; suggestive of elves; mis- 
chievous or baleful, as if caused by elves. 

I watched tiie water-snakes, 

And when they reared, the elfish light 

Fell off in hoary flakes. 'Coleridge. 

Elfkin (elfkin), n, {Dim. of c(f.] A little 
ell 

Elf-land (elffland), ii. The region of the 
elves; fairy-land. 

The horns of faintly blowing. Tennyson, 

Elf-lock (elflok), 11 . A knot of hair twisted 
by elves; a knot twisted as if by elves. 

‘ And hakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish 
hairs.’ Shak. 

Elf-shot (elf shot), 11 , 1. Same as Elf -arrow 
(which see).— *2. [Scotch.] A disease sup- 
posed to he produced by the agency of 
elves. 

Elf-skih (elf skin), n. Probably a misprint 
for eel-skin in the following passage in 
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Sbakapere’s Ilenrif IV., in ulluBioii to 
Prince Henry's long inni lank figure, 

Awny, you starveling, you ei/.sl’iPi, yon dried 
neat's tongiic. 

Bf-Stone (elf 'stoii), n. Same as BIf -arrow. 
jEliCit (e-Iis'it), v.t. fL. eiicio, ehcitipn-e, 
■(Hit, and the ancient laoio, to entice, to 
allure.] To draw out; to bring to light; 
to deduce by reiisoii or argument; to educe; 
as, to elioU truth by discussion; to elicit 
sparks liy collision. 

‘rhat may ea'dt the assent of reasonable men. Hale. 
Elicitt (e-lislt), a. Brought into act; brought 
from iiossildlity into real existence; open; 
evident. ‘ Tiie mteriml eikit act of the will. ' 
South. ^ 

Elicitatet (e-lislt-fit), v.t To elicit. 

Tims may a skilful man hid truth elicitate. 

Siy T. More, 

Elicitation t (e-lis4t-rPslioii), n. The act of 
eliciting; tJie act of drawing out. i>p. Bram- 
hall. 

Elide (e-litP), v.t [L. elido, to strike out; to 
break in pieces— •£, out, and Iceclo, to strike.] 
l.f To break or dash in pieces; to crush. 
‘The force and strength of their arguments 
is elided.* Booker.— 2. In gram, to cut off 
or suijpress, as a syllable. 

Eli^biitty (ePi-ji-biPi-ti), n. CFi’om eligible. ] 

1. Capability of being chosen to an office; 
the condition of being free from legal or 
other dis(iualiflcation for being chosen ; 
legal qualification, —2. Worthiness or fitness 
to be chosen; the state or quality Of a thing 
whicli renders it preferable to anotlier or 
desirable. 

Sickness hath some degrees of at least 

by an after ‘Choice. yer. Taylor. 

Eligible (ePi-ji-bl), a. [Fr., from L. eligo—e, 
out, and lego, to choose. ] 1. Fit to he chosen; 
worthy of choice; desirable; preferable; as, 
tlie house stands in an eligible situation. 

In deep distress, certainty is mora e/lfflHe than 
suspen.se. Richardsott. 

2. Legally qualified to be chosen; as, a man 
is OX' is not eligible to an office. 

EHgibleness (el'i-ji-bl-nes), n. Fitness to 
be chosen in preference to another; suitable- 
ness; desirableness. 

Eligibly (ePi-ji-bli), adv. In a manner to he 
worthy of choice; snitably. 

EUmatet (ePi-mat or e-lPmat), v.t [L. eli- 
mo, to polish—e, ex, intens., and lima, a file.] 
To render smooth; to polish. 

Eliniinant (e-lim^in-ant),,?^. In 7nath. the 
result of eliminating n Variables between 
n lioniogeneoiis equations of any degree. 
Called also Uemltant 

Eliminate (s-liinlii-at), v.t pret. <fcpp. effw- 
inated; ppr, elimmating, lU elimino, elim- 
imiufn—e,o\it,iin\Xlimen, threshold.] 1 To 
thrust out of doors; to expel,— 2. To dis- 
chai’ge or throw off; to get rid of ; to remove, 
as something that i.s a constituent, element, 
or factor. ‘ Secretions which nature finds 
it necessary to eliminate.* Med. Repos . — 

8. To leave out of an argument or train 
of. thought; to set aside as unimportant or 
not to be considered; to leave out of consi- 
deration. 

'fo know the truth of thing .s, to have cognizance of 
what is real, we must penetrate below the surface, 

; eliminate the accidental and irrelevant, and grasp 
the principle or essence which underlies and ‘inter- 
prets appearances. Dr, Caird. 

4. In alg. to cause a quantity or quantities 
to disappear from an equation; to remove 
from both sides of an equation.— 6. To ob- 
tain by eliminating or separating, as from 
foreign matters; to deduce; to elicit. [Eare 
and incbrrect in this sense.] 

Conclusions which all are glad to accept after they 
have been painfully eliminated by others. 

O, m Holmes. 

Elimination (e-limHn-a''ahon), n. 1. In 
law, the act of banishing or turniug out of 
doors; ejection.— 2. The act of expelling or 
tlirowing off; the act of discharging or ex- 
creting by the pores.— 3. The act of setting 
aside as unimportant or unworthy of consi- 
deration, or as being superfluous or irrele- 
vant. 

[ENfnmaiifiH) is frequently used in the sense of 
eUcItIng, butincorrectly. Fleming, 

The preparatory step of the discussion was, there- 
fore, m eliminatian of those less precise and appro- 
. priate significations, which, as they would at best 
only afford a remote genus and difference, were 
wholly incompetent for the purpo.se of a definition. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

4. In alg. the process of reducing a number 
of equations containing certain quantities to 
a smaller number, in which one or more of 
■the quantities shall not be found. 
Elinguation (eding-gwa'shon), n. [L. ex, 


out, and Ungva, the tongue.] In old .Eng- 
UMi law, the punishment of cutting ont the 
tongue. 

Elinguidt (e-ling'gwid), a. [L. elinyiiis—ex, 
ouCand lingua, tongue.] Toiigue-lfcied; not 
having the power of speech. 

Eliquament (e-Ifkwa-ment), n. A liquid 
expressed from fat or fat fish. 

Eliqnatioh (e-li-li:vva''.slion), ti. [L. eliquo, to 
meltout— c,out,aud2xqxm, tomelt.] Iwmetal. 
an operation, now seldom employed, for the 
separation of silver from copper by means 
of lead. The copper containing silver is 
melted along with a certain quantity of 
lead and cast into discs, which are exposed 
to a heat sufficiently great to melt the lead, 
whereupon the latter liquates or separates 
from the copper, carrying the greater part 
of the silver with it. 

Elision (c^li'zhon), n. [L. elisio, from elido, 
elisum, to strike out. See Elide.] 1. In 
grrnn. the cutting off or sui:)pression of a 
vowel at the end of a word, for the sake of 
sound or measui’e when tlie next word 
begins with a vowel; as, tlT eniliattled plain; 
th’ empyreal sphere,— 2. t Division; separ- 
ation. 

The cause given of sound, that it would be an eli- 
sion of the air, whereby, if they ujean anything, they 
mean a cutting or dividing, or else an attenuating of 
the air, is but a term of ignorance. Jlacen. 

Elisor (e-lizkh'), n. [Norai. dliser; Fr. Uiseur, 
ivom elire, elisant, to choose.] In law, a 
sheriff’s substitute for retiii’iiing a jury, 
When the sheriff is interested in a suit, tlm 
venire is issued to the coroners, or if an ex- 
ception lie to any coroner, tlie venire shall 
be directed to tvvo clerks of the court, or 
to tvvo persons of the county, named by the 
court, and sworn; and these, who are called 
disoj’s or electors, shall return the jury. 
Elite (adet), n. [Fr, elit, the ancient pp. of 
the verb etire, to clioose, to select, from L. 
eligere—e, out, and to pick, to choose.] 

1. A choice or select body; the best paxt; as, 
the Bite of society,— 2. t An old Scottish 
term for one elected to a bishopric. 

Elixt (e-liks'), To extract. ‘The purest 
juice of rich conceipt.’ Marstem. 
Elixatef (e-liks'iit), v.t. pret. & pp. elixatecl; I 
ppr. elixating. [L. gUxo, to boil thoroughly, 
from elixus, thoroughly boiled— e, and lix, 
an ancient word winch, according to Nonius, 
signified ashes, or lye mixed with ashes.] 
To boil; to seethe; to extract by boiling. 
Elixation (e-liks-a'slion), n. [See Elixate.] 
The act of boiling or seething; extraction 
by boiling; also, concoction in the stomach; 
digestion. 

Elixir <e-liks'6r), n. [Fr. and Pg. elexir, from 
Ar. al-iksir, the philosopher's stone— af, 
the, alcsir, quintessence, perhaps from Gr. 
xeros, dry; lit. a dry drug.] 1. In med. 
formerly, a tincture with more than one 
base; in modern pharmacy, a compound 
tincture, composed of various substances 
held in solution by alcohol in some form. — 

2. In alckeniy, (a) a liquor for transmuting 
metals into gold. (&) a potion for prolonging 
life; tbeeZiiciruiice.— 8. Quintessence; refined 
spirit. ^Elixir of worldly delights.' South. 

4. Any cordial substance which invigorates. 

* The grand elixir, to support the spirits 
of human nature. ’ Giiardian.— Elixir of 
vitriol, a mixture of fluid ounces of sul- 
phuric acid, 10 fluid ounces of rectified 
spirit, § oz. of powdered cinnamon, andloz. 
of powdered ginger. — Elixir vitm of Mathi- 
olus, a compoimd of alcohol and upwards 
of twenty aromatic and stimulating sub- 
stances, at one time administered in epi- 
lepsy. 

Elizabethan (e-li?/a-))et}i"an), a. Pertain- 
ing to Queen EMz^eth.—Blizabathan archi- 
tecture, a name given 'to the mixed or de- 
based architecture of the times of Elizabeth 
and James I., when the worst forms of 
Gothic and debased Italian were combined, 
producing a singular heterogeneousness in 
detail with, however, wonderful picturesque- 
ness in general effect, and domestic accom- 
modation more in accordance with the 
wants of an advancing civilization than was 
afforded by the purer Gotliic which pre- 
ceded it. Its chief characteristics are: win- 
dows of gi'eat size both in the plane of the 
wall and deeply embayed, galleries of great 
lengtli, tali and highly-decorated chimneys, 
as well as a profuse use of ornamental sti’ap- 
work in the parapets, window-beads, &c. 
The Elizabethan style is the last stage of 
the Tudor or Perpendicular, and from its 
corresponding in point of period with the 
renaissance of the Continent has sometimes 


Fate, fill*, fat, f^ll; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpll; 


been called the English Eenaissaiice. The 
epithet Jacolieaii has sometimes bten given 



Elizabethan, Window, Rushton Hall {cir. 1590), 


to the very latest stage of the Elizabethan, 
differing from the Elizabethan proper in 
showing a greater admixture of deliased 
Italian forms. 

Elk (elk), 71, [A. Sax. eXch, Cog. Icel. elgr, 

O.H.Gr, elaho, N. and Sw. elg; L. alecs— elk.] 
Alces Xlalcliis or Cervus A lces, the largest 
existing. species of the Cervidic or deer family. 
It attain s th e heiglit of 7 feet at the shoul ders, 
and its antlers, when fully formed, weigh 
50 to 00 ibs. It is found in Europe aiul Asia^ 



Elk {Cerviis Alces), 


but chiefly in North America, where it is 
called the Moose or Moose-deer. 

Elke (elk), n. Cygnus ferus, the wild swan, 
or hooper. 

Elk-nut (elk'nut), 71. A plant, the Pyru- 
Uvria oleiferct. Called also 
Ell (el), n. [A. Sax, eln; D. ell, elle, G. elle, 
O.H.O. elna, of cognate origin with Fr. 
aulne, from L. ulna; Gr. olene, all signify- 
ing the fore-aim, and hence, a measure 
of length. Comp, mhitj. A measure of 
different lengths in different countries, used 
chiefly for measuring cloth. The ells chiefly 
used in Great Britain were the English and. 
Flemish. The English ell is 45 inches, the 
Flemish ell 27, the Scotch 37 '2* and the 
French 54. 

Ellagic (el-laj'ik), a. [From Fr. galle, gall,, 
reversed. ] Pertaining to or derived from 
gall-nuts,— EZlapfc acid (Ci4H(jOg), an acid, 
first obtained by Chevreul from gallic acid. 
It is obtained in largest quantity from the 
oriental bezoars. Pure ellagic acid is alight, 
pale yellow, tasteless powder, shown by th©' 
microscope to consist of transparent crys^- 
tals. With the bases it forms salts. 
Elletooriji, Elleborine (el-leb'or-in), «. A 
resin of an extremely acrid taste, found in 
the Eellehor%LS limnalis, or winter helle- 
bore. 

Elies, t adv. Else. Chaucer. 
Ellinge,tEllenge,ta. [SceELENdE.] Cheer- 
less; sad. 

Ellmgeness,t EUengeuess, t n. Loneliness;, 
dulness; cheeidesaness. 

Ellipse (el-lipsO, u. [G'r. elleipsis, an omis- 
sion or defect, from elleipa, to leave out, tO' 
pass— c/i;, out, and feipo, to leave,] In gewrL. 


oil, pound; u, Sc, ab-une; y, So. tey. 


ELLIPSIS 

un oval prfMltiueti when auy ooiu* is 

tjiit by li wliicli pussus through it^ uot 
paralioi tt) noi'ciittiug the base. O’heaneient 
«h’eek geometers gave this name to the 
figure, i>e<.;ause,, among its other properties, 
one is, that the squares of the ordinates are 
less than the reirtanglofi under the respec- 
tive abseisste and the parameter, or differ 
from tliem in <lefect. The ellipse ranks 
next in importance to the circle. The paths 
which the planets (lescril>e in their ro volu- 
tions nnmd the sun ar (2 ellipses, the sun 
being placed in. one of the foci. Thero are 
various methods of descriliing the ellipse 
upon a plain surface; sometimes thi.s is per- 
formed by an instrument called tlie ellip- 
mfWft’ph. I’lie simplest metln>d of describ- 
iiig an elliijse is by two pins and a string. 
At a given distance eifuat to twice the re- 
quired eccentricity of the figure fix two pins, 
A and B, and pass a string a O b, having its 
ends tied together; keep the string stretched 
by a pencil or tracer e, and move this all the 
way roiiiK.!, keeping tlie string all tlie while 
equally tense, then the figure colphe will 



H 


bean ellipse. A and b are called the foci; 
I), the middle point between them, the 
centre; BA or i>b the eccentricity; BP, 
which passes through A and B, the major or 
transverse axis; GH, which passes tlirough 
tlie centre and cuts ef at right angles, the 
minor or conjugate axis. If from any point 
h in the curve, a line h K be drawn perpen- 
dicular to the axis, it will be im ordinate to 
the axis, and ek and kp are .said to be the 
abscissfe corresponding to that ordinate. 
Also, any line drawn through the centre 
and terminated both ways by the curve is 
called a diameter. 

Ellipsis (el-lips'is),7i. ; pi. Ellipses (el-lips'ez). 
{See Ellipse.] l. In i/rain. an omission; 
the omission of one or more words which 
the hearer or reader is left to supply; as, 
the heroic virtues I admire, for the heroic 
virtues itf /if c/i I admire. — 2. In printmg, the 
marks, thus — or ^ * or . . . , denoting 

the omission or suppression of letters or 
W'ord.s, as for ki7ig.~-3.'\ In geo77i. an 
ellipse. Boyle. 

Ellipsograph, EUiptograph (el-lips'o-graf, 
el-lii/to-graf), n. IMlipsis, and Gr. grapho.} 
An instrument for describing ellipses; a 
trammel. 

Ellipsoid (el-lips'oid), 7i. [Mlipsis, and Gr. 
eidos, form.] In geoin, a solid figure, all 
plane sections of which are ellipses or circles. 
The spheroid is the most interesting form 
of ellipsoid, from the form of the earth being 
spheroidal— id of revolutioH, the sur- 
face generated by tlie rotation of an ellipse 
about one of its axes. When the rotation is 
about the major axis the ellipsoid ds pro- 
late; when about the minor, the ellipsoid is 
oblate. 

Ellipsoid, Ellipsoidal (el-lips'oid, el-lips- 
oid'al), a. Pertaining to an ellipsoid; hav- 
ing the form of an ellipsoid. 

Elliptic, Elliptical (el-lip'tik, el-lip'tik-al), 
a. 1. Pertaining to an ellipse; having the 
form of an ellipse; oblong, with rounded 
ends. 

The planets move in elliptical orbits, having the 
sun in one focu.s, and by a radius from the sun they 
describe equal areas in equal times. Cheym. 

2. Pertaining to ellipsis; defective; having a 
part left out. 

Production and productive are, of course, elliptical 
expressions, involving the idea of a something pro- 
duced; but this something, in common apprehension, 

I conceive to be, not utility* but wealth, y, A. Milt, 

— Elliptic compasses, an instrument for de- 
scribing an ellipse by continued motion. 
Elliptic (el-lip'tik), n. In hot. a flat body 
wdnch is oval and acute at each end. 
Elliptically (el-lip'tik-al-ii), adv. 1. Accord- 
ing to the form of an ellipse.— 2. Defectively; 
with something left out. 

Ellipticity (el-lip-tis'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being elliptical; deviation from the form of 
a circle or sphere; specifically, in reference 
to the figure of the earth, the difference he- 
t^tyeon the equatorial and polar semi-diame- 
ters divided by the equatorial; as, the eXlip- 
ticity of the earth is aiaf 


ch, c/min; eh, Ec. locft; g, go; j, yoh; 
Yul. II. 
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; Elliptic-lanceolate (el-liii'tik-ian-i5e-ol-rit), 
a. In /.loi?. having a sliape between elliptical 
and lanceolate. 

EUiptograph (el-lip'to-graf), 7i. See Ellip- 

S0GIIA1‘H. 

Ellwand, Elwand (elVond), n. l. A mete- 
I yard or measuring-rod, wliich in England 
was 45 inches long, and in >Scotland — 
2. In Scotland, the consteliatioii otlieruise 
known as the gii^dle or belt ofOiion. Called 
also 07(j' Lady's elhvand. 

Ehll(elm), n. [A.Siix.elm.,iiUm, Comp. D. 
olm, Dan. mlm, aim: L, 7il7mis: Boliem, 
gilm (proii. elm. ] The Englldi name 

a genus of trees, Ulimis, nat. <3rder 
Uimaceaj, The species, of which there are 
thirteen, are natives of the northern tem- 
perate zone. They have bisexual lioiver.s, 
with a cumpaniilate calyx, as many sta- 
mens as there are divisiojis in the limb 
of the calyx, and 
two styles. Two 
species are coni- 
nu:tn in Britain, 
one indigenous, 

(7. montaiia (the 
wych elm), and 
the other intro- 
duced, E. eatn- 
pestris (the com- 
mon elm), ]3ut 
cultivated every- 
where. Both trees 
are very varia- 
ble, and the va- 
rieties have re- 
ceived specific 
names. The elm 
is one of our 
principal timber 
trees, for useful- 
ness ranking next 
to the oak. It is valued for the rapidity 
of its growth, its hardiness, and its capa- 
bility of thriving in poor soil unfit for til- 
lage. 

Elmen (elm'en), a. Of or pertaining to or 
made of elm. 

Elmidse (elm'i-de), n. pi. A family of small 
aquatic coleopterous insects found adhering 
to the under sides of stones lying at the 
bottom of running water. They cannot swim, 
but by means of very pow'erful tarsi and 
claws they are enabled to hold firmly on 
to the stones in tlie most rapid currents. 
Tlie type-genus is Elmis. Twelve or thirteen 
species are British. 

Elmo’s -fire (eTmoz-fir), ti. [After Saint 
Elrno, a cornipted Italian form of E7'as7mis, 
bishop of Formice, a town of ancient Italy, 
who died about 304, and whom sailors in 
the Mediterranean invoke during a storm,] 
A popular name for a meteoric appearance 
seen playing about the masts of a ship. 
Called also Castm' and Pollux, Eelema, and 
Corposa7it See Castor and Pollux, 2, 
Corposant. 

Elm-wood (elm'wpd), n. The wood of the 
elm-tree. 

Elmy (elm'i), a. Abounding with elms, 

T2iy summer woofis 

Are lovely, O my Mother Isle! the birch 
Light bending on thy banks, thy elmy vales, 

Thy venerable oaks i Southey, 

Eiocationt (e-lo-ka'shon), 7i. [L. eloco, elo- 
catu7n—e, out, and loco, to place.] 1. A re- 
moval from the usual place of residence. 

‘ When the child, either by general permis- 
sion or former elocation, shall be out of the 
pai'ents' disposing.’ Bp. HaZZ.— 2. Departure 
from the usual state or mood ; displace- 
ment; an ecstasy. 

In all poesy there must be ... an elccatiou and 
emotion of the mind. Fotherby. 

Elocnlar (e-lok'u-16r), a. [L. e, without, and 
loculus, cell, compartment,] In hot having 
but one cell; not divided by partitions. 
Elocution (e-16-ku'shon), n. [L. elocutio, 
from eloquor, eZoewrita, to speak out— e, out, 
and loquor, to speak.] 1. The manner of 
speaking in public; the art by which, in de- 
livering a discourse before an audience, the 
speaker is enabled, ■with greatest ease and 
certainty, to render it effective and impres- 
sive; mode of utterance or delivery of an 
address, accompanied by gestures. 

Eloaftion, vfhic]i anciently embraced, style and the 
whole art of rhetoric, now signifie55 manner of delivery. 

■ ■■■ M. Porter. 

2. Power of expression or diction in written 
discourse; the art of clothing thought in 
appropriate and felicitous written language; 
eloquence. ‘To express these thoughts with 
elocutioTi.* Ei^den.—Z. Speech; the power 


of speaking; exijressiou of thought or ideas 
by speech. 

Whose taste ... gave e/ocuimi to the mute. 

Miliou, 

Elocutionary (e-Id-kiYshon-a-rl), a. Pei‘- 
taining to elocution. 

Elocutionist (e-lo-ku'shon-ist), n. One wlio 
is versed in eloeutiou; one who treats of 
elocution; a teaclier of elocution. 
Elocutivet (e-16-li.iit'iv), a. Having the power 
of eltxiueiit expression or diction; pertaining 
to elocution. ‘Though piuachiiig, in its 
elocutice parL be but the conception of 
^man.’ Feltham. 

Eloge (u-lozh), ?i, [Fr., from L. clog min, o, 
short observation, an inscription on a tomb- 
.stone, from Gr. Zo^o;?, disommse.] A funeral 
oration; a panegyric on the dead; a discour.«e 
pronounced in public in honour of the 
memory of an illustrious person recently 
deceased. 

I return you, sir, the two /loj^es, wliich I have per- 
used with i>leasure. I borrow that word from your 
language, because we have none in our own that 
exactly expresses it. Bp. Atierlmry. 

Elogist (e'lo-jist), 71, [Fr. aogUU.'\ One who 
prononnees a panegyric, especially upon the 
dead; one who delivers an ^loge. 

(One) made the funeral sermon who had been one 
of her professed suitors; and so she did not wtinta 
■ passionate elogist, as well as an excellent preaclier. 

Sir H. iVottan. 

Elogy, Elogium (eflo-ji, e-ld'ji-iim),7i. [See 
fllOGE. ] The praise bestowed on a person 
or thing; panegyric; ^loge. 

EloMm (e-16'him), n. [Heb. pi. of Eloah.J 
One of the names of God, of frequent occur- 
rence in the Bible. It is used both of the 
true God and of false gods, while Jehovah ia 
I used only of the true God. The use of the 
^ plural form Elohwi has caused much con- 
troversy among critics, some regarding it as 
containing an allusion to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, while others regard it as the 
plural of excellence, and others hold it as. 
e.stablisliing the fact of a primitive poly- 
theism. 

Elohist fe-16'hist), ai. The epithet applied 
to the supposed writer of the Elohistie pas- 
sages of the Pentateuch, in contradistinction 
to Jehovist 

The descriptions of the Elohist are regular, orderly, 
dear, simple, inartificial, calm, free from the rhetorir 
cal and poetical. X. Davidson. 

EloMstic (e-16-hist'ik), a. [Heb. Elbhim, 
God.. ] A term applied to certain passages m 
Scripture, especially in the Pentatendi, in 
which the Almighty is always spoken of asElo- 
hmi, supposed by some to have been -written 
at an earlier peiiod than those in which he is. 
spoken of as Jehovah. The Elohistie para- 
graphs are simpler, more pastoral, and more 
primitive in their character, while the Jeho- 
vistic indicate some knowledge of geogi’aphy 
and liistory, exalt the priestly character, 
and are generally more elaborate. Gen. I, 
27 is Elohistie; Gen. ii. 21-24 is Jehomstic. 
Eloignj^Eloigne (e-loinO, v.t See Elgin. 
Eloin, Eloine (e-loin'), u. t. [Fr. Moimier, to 
remove far off— and loin, far, from L. 
longuTi, long, far.] Lf To separate and re- 
move to a distance. 

From worldly cares he did himself eloign. Spenser. 

2. To convey to a distance and withhold 
from sight. 

The sheriff may return that the goods or beasts are 
eloined. Elacksione. 

Written also Eloigoi, Eloigne. 

Eioinate,t Elolgnatet (e-loin'at), v.t To- 
remove. Hoioell. 

Eloinment.t Eloignmentt (e-Ioin'ment), n. 
Eemoval to a distance; distance; remote- 
ness. 

He discovers an eloigmnetit from vulgar phrases- 
miich becoining- a person of quality. Skenstone. 

Eloilgt (e-long[), V. t. [L.L. elongo, to lengthen, 

L. e, ex, out, and longus, long. ] 1. To elon- 
gate; to lengthen out,— 2. To put far off ; to- 
retard. 

Upon the roof the bird of sorrow sate 
ElongingSQyfnl day witli her sad note. 

Giles Fletcher. 

Elongate (e-Iong'gat), v.t, pret. & pp. elon- 
gated; ppr. elongating. {LJL. elongo, elo7i- 
gatmn~L, e, out, and loiigus, long.] 1. To' 
lengthen; to extend.— 2. f To remove farther' 
off. Svr T. Bi'owne. 

Elongate (e-Iong'gat), v.i. To depart from; 
to recede; to move to a greater distance; 
particularly, to recede apparently from the 
sun, as a planet in its orbit. Sii' T. Browne. 
[Bare.] 

Elongate (e-Iong'gat), a. In hot a term ap- 
plied to any part or organ in any way re- 


ii, Fr. to'it; ng, siuy; th, fAen; th, f/dn; w, 7rig; wh, iwAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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marknUk! for its length in eonipariBoii with 
its breadth. ^ „„ 

MoBgation (G~l<»iig-gjVshoii). n, l. Ike act 
of fcioiiguting or leimthening; the state of 
being Btretelierl or lengthened. ‘Ihe eloii- 
of tlie fibres.* Arbuthiwt. 

The whole univers.ili{.y of things, which we call the 
VHUversc, is iiideeti notliiiig els;e but a production and 
ei,m;rafmi and dilatation of the goodness of Alnnghty 
God" hatkerby. 


L>.t Distance; space which separates one 
tiling from another. Gldivoille. — S. | Depart- 
ure;'’ removal ; recession. ‘Our voluntary 
Monffcttmi of ourselves from God.’ Bp, 
Hatl—'l. Extension; continuation. 

May not the mountains of Westmoreland and Cuiu- 
bmlaiid be considered as eb<?ri^aiicns of thc^c two 
chains? Pinkerton. 


5. In a^tron. the angular distance of a planet 
from tliB sun, as it appears to the eye of a 
spectator on the earth; apparent departure 
of a planet from the sun in its orbit; as, the 
elongation ol Venus or Mercury. —6. .Instfrijr. 
a partial dislocation, occasioned by the 
stretching or lengthening of the ligaments; 
or the extension of a part beyond its natural 
dimensions. 

Elope (e-lop'), v,i. pret. &pp. eloped; ppr, 
eloping. [From D. Ivopen, the same word 
as G. Umfen, Goth, hkiupan, to run, to 
leap, E. leap. The e is probably Dutch 
Iirefix ont, from, away, modified by the influ- 
ence of the D. prefix e, out, from, away.) 
To run away; to escape; to break loose 
from legal or natural ties; to run away 
with a lover or paramour in defiance of 
duty or social restraints: said especially of 
a woman. 


It is necessary to treat women as members of the 
body politic, since great numbers of them haveetopeat 
from their allegiance. Attciis'on, 

Love and eiope, as modem ladies do. Ca-wthorn, 
Elopement (e-lop'ment), n. A running away; 
an escape; private or unlicensed departure 
D’oin the jilace or station to which one is 
bound by duty or law; specifically applied 
to the running away of a woman, married 
or unmaiTie cl, with a lover. ‘ Her imprudent 
eifopmc'/if from her father.' Graves. 

The negligent husband, trusting to the efficacy of 
his principle, was uiidone by his wife's elqpe»ten£ 
fromhira. Arbuthnoi. 


Eloi^Tience (e'lo-kwens), ii, [Fr, dloqumee^ 
from If. doqttejitia,, from eloquorf eloquevis^ 
e, out, and loqnor, to speak.] 1. The art of 
expressing thoughts in such language and 
in such a way as to produce conviction or 
persuasion; expression of strong emotion in 
a manner adapted to excite corresponding 
emotions in others. 


is speaking out , . . out of the abun- 
dance of the heart. ^are. 


As the mind of Johnson was robust, but neither 
nimble nor gr.acafui, so his style was void of all grace 
and ease, and, being the most unlike of all styles to 
the natural effusion of a cultivated mind, had the 
least pretensions to the praise of elogumce. 

Sir Mackintosh. 


2, That which is expressed with eloquence. 


Then I'll commend her volubility. 

And say she uttereth piercing eloquence. Skak. 

Xloqueuli (e'ld-kweiit), a. 1. Having the 
power of expressing strong emotions in a 
vivid and appropriate manner; as, an elo- 
qxient orator or preacher. ‘That old man 
eloquent* Milton.— % Adapted to express 
strong emotion with fluency and power; 
characterized by eloquence; as, an eloque^it 
address; cZoQ'wawt history; ota eloquent appeal 
to a jury,— 3. Full of expression; character- 
istic. ‘His eloquent portrait of Spinoza.' 

' Ai B. Lee. ■ . ■ ^ , 

Eloquently (e'lo-kwent-li), adv. With elo- 
quence; in an eloquent manner; in a manner 
to please, affect, and persuade. 

Elrich (el'rich), a. Same m EldHch. 

Else (els), a. and pro?!. [A, Sax, elleSi genii 
sing, of tlie demonstrative root el, ell, elle, 
other, foreign. Comp, the cognate forms 

O.H.Gr. eli, ali; Goth, alis; Jj. alius; Gv. 
alios, another, Nothing else really means 
therefore ‘nothing of otlier.’ A. Sax. elles- 
hmaesh. ali-qxtis, some one.] Other; one or 
:Sometliing besides; as, who cZse is coming? 
what ehe shall I give? do you expect any- 
thing ehet you could have been nowhere 
efea than in the house when I called. [This 
word always follows its iiouii.] 

Else (els), conp Otherwise; in the other case; 
if the fact were different. ‘Thou clesirest 
nut sacrifice, efec would I give it;' that is, if 
thou didst desire sacrifice, I would give it. 
Ps. li. 16. 

Thou didst prevent me; I had peopled else 

This isle with Calibans. Shak. 


Eiset (ols), adv. [A contr. for eUeivhere.'] 
Elsewhere; otherwise; to a different place, 
purpose, or person, ‘ Your perfect self is 
else devoted.’ Hhalc.—God forbid ebe, God 
forbid that it should he otherwise. Shak. 
Elsewhere (els'whar), adv. In another 
place or in other places; as, these trees are 
not to he found elsewhere; it is reported in 
town and elseiohere. 

Elsewise (els'wiz), adv. In a different man- 
ner; otherwise. Udal. 

Elsin, Elshin (el'sin, el'shin), n. An awl. 
[Provincial English and Scotch.] 

Hucidate (e-lu'sid-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
elucidated; ppr. elucidating. [L.L. elucido, 
ehicUkitwni—L. e, out, anti lucidus, clear, 
bright, from lux, lucis, light. See LiJCIP.] 
To make clear or manifest; to explain; to 
remove obscurity from and render intel- 
ligible; to illustrate; as, an example will 
elucidate the subject; a fact related by one 
historian may elucidate an obscure passage 
in another’s writings. 

Elucidation (e-lu'Bicl“a"shon), n. 1. The act 
of explaining or throwing light on any ob- 
scure subject. 

We shall, in order to the elucidation of this matter, 
subjoin the following e.vperiment, Boyle. 

2. That which explains or throws light; ex- 
planation; exjiosition ; illustration; as, one 
example may serve for an elucidation of the 
subject. 

Elucidative (e-Ifi‘sid-at-iv), a. Slaking or 
I tending to make clear; explanatory. 
Elucidator (e-lu'sid-at-er), n. One who ex- 
! plains; an expositor, 

I Elucidatory (e-lu'skl-a-to-ri), a. Tending to 
elucidate. [Bare.] 

Eluctationt (e-luk-ta'shon), n. [L. elucta- 
tio, eluctationis, from ehictor, eluotatus, to 
struggle out— e, out, and luctor, to wrestle.] 
The act of bursting forth; the act of strug- 
gling to get through; escape. ‘ Our happy 
eluctations out of those miseries and tenta- 
tions,’ Bp. Hall. 

lElucubratiout (e'lu-ku-hra"shon), n. Same 
as Lucxihration. Bvelyn. 

Elude (e-lud'), v.t. pret. & pp. eluded; ppr. 
eluding. [L. eludo—e, and Uido, to play.] 

1. To escape; to evade; to avoid by artifice, 
stratagem, wiles, deceit, or dexterity; as, to 
elude an enemy; to elude an officer; to elude 
a blow or stroke. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain. 

Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager swain. Pope. 

2, To remain unseen, undiscovered, or un- 
explained by; as, some of nature’s secrets 
have hitherto fiZwdcff the closest scrutiny. 

His mind was quick, versatile, and imaginative; 
few aspects of a subject it. Bdin. Rru. 

Syn. To evade, avoid, escape, shun, flee, 
shirk, dodge. 

Eludible (e-lud'i-bl), a. That may be eluded 
or escaped. ‘ If this blessed part of our 
law be eludible at pleasure.’ Sioift. 

Elul (e'lul), n. [Heb., from dial, to reap, to 
harvest; Aramaic aZaZ, corn.] The twelfth 
month of the Jewish oivir year, and the 
sixth of the ecclesiastical, corresponding 
nearly to our August. 

Elumbatedt (e-lumb'at-ed), a. [L. elumhis i 
— c, out, and lumbus, the loin.] Weakened j 
in the loins. Bailey. ' 

Elusion (e-lu'zhon), n. [L. elusio. See Elude. ] 
An escape by artifice or deception; evasion; 
artifice; fraud. 

An appendix relating to the transmutation of 
metals, detects the impostures and elusions of those 
who have pretended to it. Woodward. 

Elusive (e-liTsiv), a. Practising elusion; 
using arts to escape. 

Elusive of the bridal day, she gives 

Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 

Pope. 

Elusively (e-lu'slv-li), adv. Witli or by 
elusion. 

Elusoiiuess (e-lii'so-ri-nes), n. The state of 
being elusory. 

Elusory (e-lu'so-ri), a. Tending to elude; 
tending to deceive ; evasive ; fraudulent ; 
fallacious; deceitful. 

; The work of God had perished, and religion itself 
had been ykr. Taylor. 

Elute (e-lut‘), v.t. pret. <fc pp, eluted; ppr. 
eluting. [L. eluo, elutuni, to wash off— e, off, 
and Iiw, to wash.] To wash off; to cleanse. 
ArMithnot. [Bare,] 

Elutriate (e-lu'tri-at), v.t pret. & pp. ehi- 
triated; ppv. elutriatixig. [L. elutno, elutrior- 
turn, fxom eluo, elutuni, to wash off— e, off, 
and Ztm, to wash.] To purify by washing 
and straining off or decanting the liquid 
from the substance washed; to cleanse; as, 


to (dutriate ores. * Elutriatunce. The 
as it passes through the lungs.’ en given 
Elutriatxon (e*lu'tri-ri"shon), u. 
tion of pulverizing a solid subsfcai. 
ing it with water, and pouring off the 
while the foul or extraneous substanc 
floating, or after the coarser i)ai‘ticle8 , 
subsided, and while the finer parts are 
pended in the liquor; as, th& elutriatio'i. 
tin-ore, 

Bluxate (e-luksTit), v. t [L. e, out, and luxo^ 
luxatum, to put out of joint, to dislocate.] 
To dislocate, as a bone. [Bare.] 
Eluxation(e-luks-a'shon), n. The dislocation 
of a bone; luxation, [Bjire.] 

Elvan, Elvanite (elv'an, elv'an-it), n. A 
Cornisli term for dike ; specifically applied 
to veins of a crystalline granular mixture of 
quartz and orthoclase felspar, which cut the 
slates and granites, and which greatly re- 
semble trap-dikes ; it is closely related t' ’ 
the granites along with which it occurs, 
Elvan (ervan), a. In mming, a term appli " 
to certain dikes in Cornwall, composed, 
granitic and felspar porphyritic rocks, 
the noun. 

Elvant (elv'an), a. Pertaining to elves : 
Elvanite. See Elvan, n. 

Elve (elv), n. Same as Elf. 

Elve (elv), n. [A corruption for hel 
mining, the shaft or handle of a pic 
Elve'-lock (elv'lok), n. Same as 
(which see). 

mver (el'v6r), n. [Probably a corn 9o). 
ee2-/a)U] A young eel; specifically, t 
conger or sea-eel. [Local] 

Elves (elvz), pi of elf. 

Elvish (elvish), a. Pertaining to elves or 
fairies; mischievous, as if done by elves; 
elfish. marked by the 
fairies. ‘Thou elvish-marJe’d, abortive, 
rooting hog.’ Shale. 

Elvishly (elvlsh-li), adv. In the manner of 
elves; mischievously; teazingly; spitefully. 

She had been he.'ird talking, and singing, and 
laughing most elvishly, with the invisibles of her own 
race. Sir W. Scott. 

Elwand, n. See Ellwand. 

ElydoriC (el-i-dor'ik), a. [Fr. 4lydorique; 
Gr. elaion, olive-oil, and hydor, water.] A 
term applied to a method of painting with 
a substance consisting of oil and water, in 
such a manner as to add the freshness of 
water colours to the mellowness of oil 
painting. 

Elysiadse (el-i-si'a-de), n. pi. A small family 
of nndibranchiate (gasteropodous) molluscs, 
consisting of a few minute slug-like animals, 
in which no trace of special respiratory 
organs has been detected. They appear to 
feed on sea-weeds. 

Elyszan (e-lfzhi-an or e-li'zi-an), a. [See 
Elysium.} Pertaining to elysium or the 
I abode of the blessed after death; yielding 
I the highest pleasures; exceedingly delight- 
' fill; as, elysian fields. ‘That elysian age 
(misnamed of gold).’ Beattie. 

There is no death l what seems so is transition; 

This life of mortal breath 

Is but the suburb of the life elysian. 

Whose portal we call death. Longfellow. 

Elysium (e-li'zhi-um or e-li'zi-um), n. [L.; 
Gr, Hysion {pedion), the Elysian fields.] 
In. myth, a place assigned to happy souls 
after death; the seat of future happiness; 
hence, any place exquisitely delightful 
‘An Elysium more pure and bright than 
that of the Greeks.’ Is. Taylor. 
Elytriform (e-li'tri-form), a. In the form of 
a wing-sheath. 

Ely trine (eli-trln or e'li-triii), ?i. The name 
given to the substance of which the horny 
covering of crustaceons insects is composed. 
Elytrocele (e'li-tro-sSl), n, [Gr. elytron, n 
sheath, and Mle, a tumour.] In med. & 
tumour in the vagina; vaginal hernia. 
Elytroid (e'li-troid), a. [Gr. elytron, a govqy, 
a sheath, and eidos, likeness. ] Sheath-like. 
Elytron, Elytrum (eli-tron, e'li-trum), n. 
pi. Elytra (e'li-tra). [Gr., a cover, sheath, 
from elyd, to roll round. ] 1, One of the wing- 
sheaths or upper coriaceous membranes 
which form the superior wings in the tribe 
of beetles, serving to cover and protect the 
true membranous wings.— 2, One of the 
imbricated scales on the back of some 
annelids. 

Elytroplastic (e'li-tro-plast"ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to the operation of elytroplasty. 
ElytroplastyCe-lFtro-plaS'ti),n, [Gr, elytrmi, 
a sheath, the vagina, and ptos.s’o, to ioi'm.] 
In surg, the operation of closing a vesico- 
vaginal fistulous opening by liorrowing a 
flap from the labia or nates. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move: tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc, abime; S", Sc. fey. 
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cut l)y U I)^y{e-irtror-ra-«),«, [ih\ dijtrrm, 
parallel t^g^ina, and raj-ihe, a suture.} In 
fjroeli. f^operation of eloBiv^g the vagina V)y 
figure, jB cases (jf falling ilowii of the worn!), 
one is^tel-zeVer or eFze-viJir), cl 1. Of or l>e- 
less 0g: to the Elzevir family. —Msevir edi~ 
tiv<& editions of the classics, &g. , published 
frt Elzevir family at Amsterdam and 

J ijen, from about 155)5 to 1680, and highly 
cd for tlieir accuracy and elegance. — 
ttu’in ai>pHed to a cut of printing type 
? 'Consisting of tall thin letters. 

(cm)." A contractkm of ilmti. ‘They 
' took 'citC lludihma. 

; Bm~ (cm). A prefix used before labi.als for 
■' en (whhih see). 

Ein (em), n. lii printiriff, tlie unit of mea- 
surement, being a type whose breadth is 
equal to its depth. A column of this book, 
containing 104 lines, is 104 nonpareil ems 
long and 11 pica ems broad. The ein of 
.dca is the standard unit. 

Vf macerate t (e-mas'er-at), v.L or i. pret. & 
eq GiMtcemted; ppr. emaceratinff. [L. ema- 
Uiis, emaciated —a, and mace)\ lean.} 
aake lean or become lean; to eniac?iate. 
Iseratioat (e-mas'’^!r-a"shon), n. A inak- 
an; emaciation. 

^te (e-nnVshi-at), v.i. pret. &; pjp. 
ted; ppr. emacutting, [L. emacio, 
*U'm, to emaciate —e, and macio, to 
an, from ramies, leanness.] To lose 
adually; to become lean by pining 
frow, or l)y loss of appetite or other 
be a waste away, as flesh; to decay in 

(Aristotle) emaciated and pitied away. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Braaciate (e-raiVslii-at), v.t To cause to lose 
ilesh gradually; to waste the flesh of and 
xeiluce to leanness; as, sorrow and disease 
often emaoiate the most robust bodies. 
Emaciate (e-ma'shi-at), a. Thin; wasted. 

* JSmaGiate steeds.' Warton. 
jSmaciation (e-ma'shi-a"shon), ?i. 1. The act 
of making lean or thin in flesh.— 2. The state 
of becoming lean by a gradual waste of 
llesii; the state of being reduced to leanness. 
‘Maiked by the emaaiatioii of abstinence.' 
Sir W, Scott 

Emaculatet (e-mak'u-lat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
emac'ulatedjpiir. emmidaUng. (L. emaculo 
— e, and jnaento, a spot.] To take spots 
fi’om; to remove blemish from; to correct. 

* JSmaeulatmg the text.’ Bales. 
Emaculationt (e-makhl-hV'shon), n. The 
act or operation of freeing from spots. 
EmanailtCem'a-nant), a. [L. emanam, eman^ 
antis, ppr. of emano. See Emanate.] Issu- 
ing or flowing from something else; becom- 
ing apparent by an effect. 

The mo.st wise counsel and purpose of Almighty 
God terminate in those two great transient or eman- 
ant acts or works, the ivork of creation and provi- 
dence. Sir M. Hale. 

Emanate (em'a-nat), v.i. pret. & pp. eman- 
ated; ppr. emanating. [£. emano, emana- 
ium—e, out, and mano, to flow; Fr. emaner.] 
1. To issue from a source; to flow out from 
something constantly and by a necessary 
activity; as, light e7na7iates from the sun; 
fragrance emaiiates from flowers.— 2. To 
proceed from something as the source, 
fountain, or origin; to take origin; to arise; 
to spring; as, the powers of government in 
republics emanate ivom the people. ‘That 
subsisting form of government from which 
all laws emanate.' JDe Qui7ieey,—^Y1S. To 
flow, arise, proceed, issue, spring. 

Emanate (em'a-nat), a. Issuing out; eman- 
aiit. Southey. [Eare.l 
Emanation (em-a-na'shon), n. l. ITie act 
of flowing or proceeding from a fountain- 
head or origin.— 2. In philus. a system which 
supposes that all existence.? proceed, by 
successive disengagements, from one being, 
which is God. 

According to several sy.stems of philosophy and 
religion which have prevailed in the East, all the 
beings of which the universe is composed, whether 
body or spirit, have proceeded from and are parts of 
the Divine Being or substance. This doctrine of 
efnanationis to be found in the systems of Zoroaster, 
the Gnostics, and Neo-Platonicians. It differs little 
if at all from Pantheism. Fleming. 

8. That which issues, flows, or proceeds from 
any source, substance, or body; efllux; efllu- 
vium; as, fragrance is an emaciation from a 
flower.— TAeon/ o/ e??ia?iaiEfou of light, same 
as theory of emission. See Emission. 
Emanative (em‘a-nat-iv), a. Issuing from 
another. , ^ Enmcuttwe effects.’ Glanville. 
[Eare.] 

Eraanatively (em^a-nat-iv-li), adv. In or 
after the manner of an emanation; by eman- 
'■■ ation. 


It is acknowledged by us that no n.itur,il, imperfect, 
created being can create, or emafiativelji produce, 
a new snljstance which was not before, and give it 
its whole being. Cudworth, 

Emaiiatory (em'a-na-to-ri), a. Having the 
ntiture of an emanation; emanative. 

Nor i.‘; there any incongruity tiiat one substance 
should cause something else which we m.ay in some 
sense call .substance, though but secondary or 
emanatory. More. 

Emanche, Emaunche. See I^Ianche. 
Emancipate (e-num'si-pfit), v.t. pret. &pp. 
emancipated; ppr. emancipating. [L. emmi- 
cipm, emmicipatum—e, out, miHman&ipiwm, 
a legal formal purchase among tlie Eomuns, 
by taking a thing in the liand and weighing 
out the money, and, hence, ijroperty, a slave 
—maims, the hartti, and capio, to take.] 

1. I’o .set fi’ee from servitude or slavery by 
the voluntary act of tlie proprietor; to liber- I 
ate; to restore froin bondage to freedom; 
as, to enianciimte a slave. 

When the dying slaveholder asked for the last sac- 
raments, his spiritual attendants regularly adjured 
him, as lie loved his soul, to emancipate his brethren 
for whom Christ had died. Macaulay. 

2. To set free or restore to liberty; in a 
general sense, to free from bondage, civil 
re.striction, or restraint of any kind ; to 
liberate from subjection, controlling power. 

I or influence; as, to emancipate one from 
: prejudices or error. 

They emancipated themselves from dependence. 

A rbuthnot. 

3. In Scots law, to liberate from parental 
authority; as, to emancipate a son. 

Emancipate (e-man’si-pat), a. Set at liberty. 
[Eare.] 

Emancipate through passion 
And thought, with sea for sky, 

We substitute, in a fashion, 

For Heaven— poetry. R. Browning, 

Emancipation (e-inan'si-pa,"shoii), 7i. [See 
Emancipate.] l. The act of setting free 
from slavery, servitude, subjection, depend- 
ence, civil restraints or disabilities, &c.; 
deliverance from bondage or controlling 
influence; liberation; as, the emancipation 
of sla.ves by their pi’oprietors; the emaiici- 
pation of a person from prejudices, or from 
a servile subjection to authority; the ema7i- 
cipation of Catholics by the act of parlia- 
ment passed in 1829. —2. In Scots law, libera- 
tion from parental control.— Syn. Deliver- 
ance, liberation, release, freedom. 
Emancipationist (e-man'si-pMion-ist), n. 
An advocate for the emancipation of slaves. 
Emancipator (e-man'si-pat-^r), n. One who 
emancipates or liberates from bondage or 
restraint. 

Emancipist (e-man'si-pist), 7i. 1. A term in 
use in Kew South Wales, when it was a 
penal settlement, for a convict who has been 
pardoned or emancipated.— 2. One who sets 
at liberty. [Rare.] 

Emane t (e-manO, v.i. [See Emanate.] To 
issue or flow from. ‘The spirits, which 
emwned from him.’ Sir W. Jones. See 
Emanate. 

Emarcid(e-marisid), a. [D. e, intens. , and 
rnarceo, to droop.] In hot. flaccid; wilted. 
Emarginate (e-mfii'^jin-at), v.t. [L. emar- 
gino, emarginatuyn, to deprive of the edge 
—e, priv,, and 7nargo, ^narginis, an edge, 
border, margin.] To take away the margin 
of. : ■ 

Emarginate, Emarginated (e-niurijin-afc, 
e-mlirijin-at-ed), a. Having the margin or 
extremity taken away; specifically, (a) in 
hot notched at the blunt apex; applied to 
the leaf, petal, stigma, or to the gills of 
fungi. (&) In mineral, having all the edges 
of the primitive form truncated, each by 
one face, (c) In zool. having tlie margin 
broken by an obtuse notch or the segment 
of a circle 

Emarginately (e-marijin-at-li), adv. In the 
form of notches. 

Emargination (e-marijiii-a"shon), n. i. Act 
of taking away themai'gin.— 2. State or con- 
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Leaf of Ettxus sempervirenj; and Flower of Pri- 
mnla sinensis, showing {a a) Emargination s or 
notches. 

dition of having the margin taken away.— 
3. In hot the cttndition of having a notcli at 


the summit or blunt end; a notch at the 
summit or liluiit end; as, the emargination 
of a leaf. 

Emasculate (c-mas'kO-lat), v.t pret. & pp. 
emasculated; ppr. emascidatmg. [L. L, 
emasciilo, emasculatum—e, priv., and 
culu,s, dim. of mas, a male. See AIascu- 
LINE.] 1. To castrate; to geld; to deprive 
of virility or procreative poiver,— 2, To de- 
prive of masculine strength or vigour; to 
w'enken; to render effeminate; to vitiate by 
unmanly softness; specifically, to expui’gate 
or remove certain parts from, as a book, 
writing, &c,, as being too coarse or out- 
spoken. 

Luxury had not etnasatlated their minds. Hnox, 

Emasculate (e-masliu-lat), a. Unmanned; 
deprived of vigour. ' Jimasculate slave.’ 
Hammond. 

Emasculation (e-inas'lai-iri"shon),n., 1. Tlio 
act of depriving a male of the itarts which 
characterize the sex; castration. —2. Tlie 
act of depriving of vigour or strength; spe- 
cifically, the act of expurgating or removing 
some ijarts from a book, writing, tfee., as be- 
ing over-vigorous or coarse. 

The enuti'C 2 ilaiious {of an edition of Don Quixote) 
were some Scotchman’s. Gaytcn. 

3. The state of being emasculated; effemin- 
acy; unmanly weakness. 

Emasculator (e-mas’ku-Iat-6r)j One who 
or that \vliich emasculates. 

Emascuiatory (e-mas’ku-la-to-ri), a. Serv- 
ing to emasculate. 

Embacct (em-bfls’}, v.t The same as E'ni base. 
Spemser. 

Emtoale (em-baF), v.t pret. & pp, emhaled; 
ppr. emhaling. [Fr. emhaller; It. imhal- 
lara, to pack up— era, im, for en, in, in, anti 
halla, halle, bale.] 1. To make up into a 
bale, bundle, or package; to pack.— 2. To 
wrap ufj; to inclose. ‘.Legs emhaled in 
golden buskins.’ Spenser. 

Emballing (em-bril'ing), [Verb-forming 
prefix em, and E. hall] The condition of 
being distinguished by the ball or globe, 
the ensign of royalty ; promotion to sove- 
reignty. 

I swear again I ivould not be a queen 
For all the world. — 

In faith, for little England 

You'd venture an emballing. Shak, 

Embalm (em-biim‘), v.t. [Fr. emhcmmei'— 

I en, and haume, balm, for balsam. See Balm.,] 

■ 1. To anoint or preseiwe with halm; specifi- 
cally, to preserve from decay by means of 
balm or other aromatic spices; to keep from 
putrefaction, as a dead body; to open a dead 
Ijody, take out the intestines, and fill their 
place witli odoriferous and desiccative spices 
and drugs, to prevent its putrefaction. In 
modern times the salts of alum, arsenic, 
pyroxilic spirits, and chloride of zinc have 
been employed to embalm bodies, and it is 
found that they enable them to resist decom- 
position for a limited time. See 3 Iummy. 

He gave the soldier.^ comfortable \vord.s, 

And oft e?nbalm'd his well-received wound. Drayton, 
Joseph commanded his servants the phjfsician.s to 
embalm his father: and the physicians entbalmed 
Israel. Gen. 1. a. 

2. To fill with sweet scent. ‘With fresh 
dews emhalmed the earth. ' 3Iiltnn.—^. To 
preserve from loss or decay; to cherish ten- 
derly the memory of. 

Those tears eternal that embalm the dead. Pope. 

No longer caring to embalm 
In dying songs a dead regret. Tennyson. 

Embalmer (em-bam^6r), 7i. One who em^ 
balms bodies for preservation. 

Embalmment (em-biim'ment), n. Act of em- 
balming. Malone. 

Embalon (emTal-on), n. [Gr. en, in, and 
hallo, to throw.] The beak of an ancient 
wai'-galley, which was made of metal, and 
sharpenecL so that it might pierce an enemy's 
vessel under water, if brought into contact 
with it suddenly by the rowers. 

Embank(em-bangkO,^^. t [Prefix em for en, in, 
and &mi/c. ] To inclose with abank; to defend 
by banks, mounds, or dikes; to bank up. 
Embankment (em-bangk'ment), n. i. The 
act of surrounding or defending with a bank, 

2. A mound or bank raised for anypurpose, 
as to protect land from b’eing overnow;ed by 
a river or the sea, to enable a road, railway, 
canal, and the like to be carried over a 
valley at or near the level, &c. ; as, the 
ThhmeB Mnba^ikment. 

Embar (em-bilri), r.t. pret. & pp. emharred; 
ppr. emharring. [Prefix em for en, and har. '\ 

1. To shut, close, or fasten with a bar; to 
make fast.— 2. To inclose so as to hinder 
egress or escape. 


ch, ci^aiu; ch, Sc. locA; 
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Where fast ill ini[^hty bnizen ivall. 

^Spgnser. 

a To Btoi>; to shut from entering; toliiiuler; 
to block up. 

f Ic embarked all further trade. J?arP». 

Bmharcation, «. See EMUAEK^yrioN. 
Bmharg-e (ein-harj'), To put on ])oara 
ahai’ge. lllaro.] 

As; when the sov'retfjn we embarged see, 

And by fair London for Jiis pleasure rows, Drayton. 

BmhargO (ein-b{U’'g6), 92. [Sp. emhavffo, an 
embargo on a vea.sel, embarrassment, se~ 
(piestratioii ; Fr. embargo, a hindrance; 
L.h. mibarcum, from a fonn mibarricare— 
prefix ini, em, in, and L.L. barm, a bar. 
Goinp. 1. In co? 2 l a restraint 

or prohibition imposed by the public autlio- 
ritie,s of a country on merchant vessels, or 
other ships, to prevent their leaving its 
ports, sometimes amounting to an entire 
interdiction of commercial intercourse. The 
seizu 3 -e of ships and cargoes imder the autho- 
rity of municipal law is called a civil embar- 
go. An internatiomil embargo is an act not 
of civil procedure, hut of hostile iiitentioii. 
2, A resfcniint or hindrance imposed on 
anything; as, to lay an embargo on free 
speech. 

Embargo (em-bUr'go), vX 1. To hinder or 
prevent from sailing out of port, or into 
port, or both, by some law or edict of sove- 
reign authority, for a limited time ; as, all 
the vessels in the ports were embargoed.— 
2, To stop or hinder from being prosecuted 
by the departui'e or entrance of ships; as, 
toe?)?&ar( 7 ocommerce.— 3. In a general sense, 
to prohibit; to stop; to restrain, [Rare in 
this last sense.] 

Embarguement (em-barg'ment), n. Em- 
bargo; restraint; hindrance. 

The jirayers of priests nor times of sacrifice, 
Embargnemants ail of fury. Sftak. 

[In many editions of Shakspere the word is 
printed emharqnermnt'l 
Jtobark (em-har‘kO, v. t. [Fr. embarquer—en, 
in, and barque, a boat, a barge, a bark. See 
Babque., 1 1. To put or cause to enter on 
board a ship or boat; as, the general ew- 
harJcecl his troops and their baggag^e.— 2. To 
engage or invest in any affair: said of per- 
sons, money, and the like ; as, he embarked, 
his capital in. the scheme. 

If: was the reputation of the sect xipoii which St. 
Paul embarked his salvation. South. 

All the propositions he could make to .Spain could 
not induce them to enter into such an alliance with 
him as might embark them ag.ainst France. 

Clarendort. 

Embark (em-bUrk), ul 1. To go on board 
of a ship, boat, or vessel; as, the troops em- 
barked for Lisbon. —2. To engage or take n 
sliare in any affair; to enlist. 

He saw that he would he slow to embark in such 
aa undertaking. Macaulay. 

Embarkation, Embarcation (em-bark-fV- 
slion), ??.. 1. The act of putting on board 
of a ship or other vessel, or the act of going 
aljoard, ‘The embarcatimi ot the army.' 
Clarendon.— That which is embarked. 

Another embarcation of Je.suits ivas sent from 
Lisbon to Civita Vecchia. Smollett, 

Embarkmentt (em-bhrk'ment), m Act of 
embarking; embarkation. Middleton. 
Embarctuement t (em-b^rkment), n. See 
Embarsubment, 

Embarras (em-ba'ras), n. [Fr.] 1. 1 Embar- 
rassment. ‘These little embarrasses we men 
of intrigue are etenially subject to.' Foote. 

2, A place where the navigation of rivers 
or creeks is rendered difficult by the ac- 
cumulation of drift-wood, trees, &c. [Ame- 
rican.] 

Embarrass (em-ba'ras), v. t [Fr. eiiabarras- 
to embarrass, embarras, embarrassment 
—usually derived from L.L. barra, a bar. 
See Bak.] 1. To perplex; to render intri- 
cate ; to entangle ; as, public affairs are em- 
barrassed ; want of order tends to embar- 
rass business.— 2. To encumber or beset, as 
with debts or demands, beyond the means , 

I of payment; to involve in pecuniaxT difficul- 
' ties: applied to a person or his affairs; as, a 
man or his business is embarrassed when he 
cannot meet his pecuniary engagements,— 

3. To perplex; to confuse; to disconcert; to 
abash; as, an abrupt address may embarrass 
a young lady. 

He well knew' that this would embarrass me. 

Smollett. 

—Mmbarrass, Puzzle, Perjolex, Bmharrass, 
lit. to bar one's way, to impede one’s pro- 
gress in a particular direction, to hamper 
one's actions; lienee, to make it difficult for 
one to know what to do for the best ; puzzle, 
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to confuse the mind, as by putting questions 
hard of answer, or problems difficult of 
Solution ; iumjAex, to inclose one as in the 
meshe.s of a net, to entangle one’s judgment 
or feelings so that one is at a loss how to 
act. 

A^vk\va^d, embarrassed, stiff, without the skill 
Of moving gracefully or standing still. Churchill. 
He is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidst 
his own blunders. Addison. 

Syn. To liinder, impede, obstruct, perplex, 
entangle, confuse, disconcert, abash, dis- 
tress. 

Embarrassed (em-haTast), p. and a. 1. En- 
tangled; perjffexed; intricate; involved; as, 
his affairs are in an embarrassed state. — 

2. Confused; abashed; disconcerted. 
Embarrassing (em-ba'ras-iiig), a. Perplex- 
ing; adapted to perplex. 

If Godolphin had steadfastly refu.sed to quit his 
place, the Whig leaders would h.ave been in a most 
position, Maca itlay. 

Embarrassingly (em-baTas-ing-li), adv. In 
an embarrassing manner; so as to embar- 
rass. 

Embarrassment (em-ba'ras-ment), 91. 1. Per- 
plexity ; intricacy ; entanglement. ‘The 
ertibarrassments to commerce growing out 
of the late regulations.’ Bancroft— Per- 
plexity arising from Insolvency, or from 
temporary inability to discharge debts. 

He saw no hope of extrication from his embarrass- 
mejits. Macaulay, 

3. Confusion of mind; want of composure; 
abashment. 

Let your method he plain, that your hearers may 
tun through it without embarrassment IVatts. 

Embarren (em-ba'ren), v.t [Fm for en, 
verb-forming prefix, and barren.] To make 
barren. [Rare.] 

Like the a-shes from the Mount Vesuvius, though 
.singly small and nothing, yet in conjoined quantities 
they embarren all the fields about it. Feltham. 

Embaset (em-basO, v.t. [Prefix em fore99, and 
base.] 1. To lower in value ; to vitiate; to 
deprave ; to impair. 

The virtue . . . of a tree the ground. 

Bacon, 

I have no ignoble end . . . that may embase my 
poor judgment. Wotton, 

2, To degrade; to vilify. 

I To please the best, and th' evill to embase. Spenser. 

Embasemeutt (em-bas'ment), n. Act of 
depraving; depravation; deterioration. 
Embasement (em-bas'ment), n, [See Em- 
BASis.] In med. a tub for holding warm 
water for bathing; an embasis. 

Embasiatet (em-ba'si-at), n. Embassy. 

But when the Erie of ‘VVarwik understode of this 
marriage, he tooke it highly that his embqsiate was 
deluded. Sir T. More, 

Embasis (em'ba-sis), n. [Gr. en, in, and 
hainb, to go.] A bathing-tub or vessel filled 
with warm water. 

Embassadet (em'bas-sad), n. An embassy. 
Spenser, 

Embassador (em-bas'sad-er), n. Same as 
Ambassador. 

Embassadorial (em-bas'sa-d6"ri-al), a. 
Same as Ambassadorial. 

Embassadress (em-bas'sad-res), n. Same 
Ambassadress. 

Embassaget (em'bas-saj), n. 1. An em- 
bassy. 

He sent a solemn unto James, king of 

Scotland. Bacon. 

2. A message. 

Doth not thy embassage belong to me; 

And am I last to know it? Shak. 

[In a passage in which this word occurs in 
Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene,’ bk. ili. c. ix. 28, 
the rhythm requires that it be pronounced 
em-bas'saj.] 

Embassy (em'bas-si), n. [O.E. and Fr. em- 
hassade. See Ambassador.] i. The public 
function of an ambassador; the charge or 
employment of a public minister, whether 
ambassador or envoy; as, he was qualified 
for the embassy,—'^. The message of an 
ambassador. ‘Here, Persian, tell thy emr 
hassy. ’ Glover. — 3. A message of any kind ; 
specifically, a solemn or important mes- 
: sage. 

Eighteen centuries ago, the gospel went forth from 
Jerusalem on q.ti embassy of mingled authority and 
love. B. Dickenson. 

Touches are but embassies of love. Tennyson. 

4. The person or persons intrusted with a 
public or solemn message or with ambassa- 
dorial functions; a legation. 

Embassy Mt&x embassy was seat to Rome by the 
Carthaginian government. Arnold. 

6. The official residence of an ambassador; 


Fate, fiir, fat, me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


tlie ambassadorial Imilding or buildings; 
as, they were married at the English Em- 
bassy. 

Emfoastardize t (em-bas'tcrd-iz), v.t. To 
render illegitimate or base. Milton. 
Embaterlon (em-ba-toTi-on), n. [Gr. em 
for en, in, and haino, to gt), 1 A war-song of 
the Spartans which tliey sang when rushing 
on the enemy. It was accompanied liy 
flutes. 

Embathe (em-haTHO, v. t. [Prefix em for en, 
and bathe.] To bathe. [Rare.] 

Gave her to his daughters to emhathe 

In nectar'd lavers, strew'd with asphodel. Milton. 

Embattail (em-bat'tal), vX Same as Fm~ 
battle, 2. 

To embattixU and to wall about thy cause 
With iron-worded proof. Tennyson. 

Embatteiljt v.t. To embattle; to arm for 
battle, ‘ One in bright annes embatteiled 
full strong.’ Siienser. 

Embattle (em-bat'tl), v. t. pret. & pp, e^n- 
battled; ppr. embattling. [Ih’efix for en, 
and battle.]' 1. To arrange in order of battle; 
to array for battle. ‘The English are em- 
battled.’ Shak.— 2. To furnish with hattle- 
ments; as, an embattled tower. ‘The em- 
battled portal arch he passed. ’ Sir W. Scott. 
Embattle (em-bat'tl), v.i. To be ranged in 
order of battle. 

We shall 

By the second hour i’ the morn. Shak, 

Embattled (em-bat'tld), p. and a. l. Ar- 
rayed in order of battle. 

* Embattled ranks. ' Milton. 

2. Furnished -with battle- 
ments; specifically, in her. 
indented like a battle- 
ment. The ordinaries in 
heraldry, such as the fess, 
&(i. , are sometimes repi’e- 
sented embattled. It is 
also applied to a line of 

A fess embattled, partition in the shield.— 

3. Being the place of bat- 
tle or the place where troops are arrayed 
for battle. ‘Th’ embattled field.' J. Baillie. 



Embattled Moulding. 


—Embattled mouldmg, in arch, a moulding 
indented like a battlement. 
Embattlement (em-bat'tl-ment), 9i. An 
indented parapet; a battlement (which see). 
Spelled formerly also Embattailment, Etti- 
batailement. 

Embay (em-baO, v. t. [Em for en, in, and 
bay.] To inclose in a bay or inlet ; to land- 
lock; to inclose between capes or promon- 
tories; as, the ship or fleet is embayed. 
Embay t (em-ba'), V. t. [Fr. baigner, to batlie, ] 
1. To bathe; to wash. ‘Others did them- 
selves embay in liquid j oys. ’ Spenser. —2, To 
peiwade or suffuse, so as to soothe, lull, or 
delight. 

While every sense tlie humour sweet embayed. 

Spenser. 

Embayed (em-bad'), a. Fonning, or formed 
in, a bay or recess. ‘Embayed windows.' 
Mrs. Gore. 

Embayment (em-ba'ment), n. A portion of 
the sea closed in and sheltered by capes or 
promontories. 

The embayment which is terminated by the land 
of North Berwick. Sir W. Scott. 

Embeamt (em-bem'), v.t. To beam upon; to 
make brilliant, as with beams of Ught. S. 
Fletcher. 

l^bed (em-bed'), v.t. pret. <fi: pp, embedded; 
ppr. embedding. [Emtoxen, in, and bed.] 
To lay in or as in a bed ; to lay in surround- 
ing matter; as, to e7nbed a thing in clay 
or in sand. 

Embedment (em-bed'ment), n. Act of em- 
bedding; state of being embedded, 
Embe2iae,t v.t. To embellish; to beautify. 

tobelliffii (em-bel'lish), v. t. [Fr. embelUr— 
verb-forming prefix em for en, and belle, 
L. bellus, pretty, neat, fine, contr, from be- 
nulus,ivo\n.henusz=.honus,g:,QQd.] To adorn; 
to beautify; to give a brilliant appearance 
to; to decorate; to deck; as, to embellish the 
person with rich apparel ; to emhellish a 
garden with shrubs and flowers; a style 
embellished by metaphors ; a book embel- 
lished by engravings. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; % Sc. fey. 
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EMBLICA 


B.:iv between, 

Au’d primrofiejj green, 

the swcfit violet S/emvK 
The names of the figures that tmaemshed the ,dis* 
courses of those who understood the art of speaking, 
are not the art and skill of speaking well, Locke, 

—Adorn, Decorate, EmheWish, See under 
AiioitN.-- ‘S ys. To adorn, deck, decorate, 
Ijieaiitify, ornament, grace, 
itabellislier (em-beilish-er), n. One who 
or that wliieli emhellishes. 

Bmhellishingly (em-heriisii-ing-Ii), ado. So 
m to enihellish. 

Bmhellishnient(emd:)elTish-ment), n, l.The 
act of adorning% oi‘ state of lienig adorned. 
^ The eelectioii of their ground, and the eni- 
beUwfmient of. it.’ Prescott — 3. Ornament; 
<lec oration ; anything tiuit adds beauty or 
elegance; that which renders anything pleas- 
ing to the eye or agreeable to the taste; as, 
rich dresses are embellwkments of the per- 
aon; virtue is an eriihellisJtment of the mind, 
and liberal arts are the emhellishments of 
society. 

Wisdom, and discipline, and liberal arts, 

The of life. Addison. 

Syn. Ornament, decoration, grace, beauty, 
elegance, enrichment, adornnieiit. 

Ember (enTber), a. [By some regarded as a 
contraction of G. quatemher, a quarter of 
a year or quarterly day, from h. qiiatuor 
imi'pora, the ftnir seasons; l^y others taken 
from embers, ashes, as being applied to 
seasons of fasting and humiliation; but 
more pro))fibly directly from the A. Sax. 
ymhrine, ymbren, emhren, the circle or 
course of the year, from ymb or emb, round, 
and riiincm, to run. Comp. ymhren-'Wuce, an 
emher-weok.] Coming at certain seasons: 
used as an element in such compound words 
as ember-d'Ayn, ember-tido, emher-ycoo]k. 
Ember (em'ber), n. [A. Sax. cmiyrian, cin- 
ders; Dan, emmer; K cimyrja, eldmyrja— 
eld, fire, and myrja, glowing ashes.] A small 
live coal, piece of wood, &c. : used chiefly in 
the plural to signify live cinders or ashes ; 
the smouldering remains of a fire. 

He takes a lighted ember out of the covered vessel. 

Colebroake. 

He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. Dryden. 

Ember-days (em'ber-daz), n, pi. [See Em- 
BEE, ».] Days returning at certain seasons; 
specifically; the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after Quadragesima Sunday, after 
Whitsunday, after Holyrood-day in Septem- 
ber, and after St. Lucia’s day in December, 
appointed in the Church of England for 
fasting and abstinence. 

Ember-fast (em'b6r-fast), n. One of the 
periods at which ember-days occur. 
&ber-goose (em^ber-ghs), n. [F. ember- 
gaas, hm-irmner, imber. Etyin. of the 
fir.st part of the word uncertain.] A bird, 
known also as the great northern diver and 
loon, of the genus Colymbus (C. glacialis) 
and order Fatatores. It is larger than tiie 
common goose; the head is dusky; the back, 
coverts of the wings and tail are clouded 
with lighter and darker shades of the same; 
the primaries and tail are black; the breast 
and belly silvery. It inhabits the northern 
2 ‘egions, about Arctic America, Iceland, and 
the Orkneys. 

EmbertQgt (em^b6r-ing), n. The ember-days 
(which see). 

Fastin,tr daj^s and enihering's be 

Lent, Whitsun, Holyrood, and Lucie. Old rhyme. 

Embering-dayst (em'hfir-ing-daz), n. pi. 
The ember-days. 

Divers of the king’s subjects have of late more 
than in times past broken and contemned such ab- 
stinence, which hath been used in this realm upon 
the Fridays and Saturdays, the emhering-days, and 
other days commonly called vigils, Hallam. 

Emberizidse (em-bSr-izT-de), n. pi. [L,L. em- 
berim, a bunting.] A family of small birds 
belonging to the order Insessores and tribe 
Conirostres. It includes the buntings, the 
snow-flake, the yellow-hammer, and reed- 
spai’row. The common bunting {Bmheriza 
miliaria) is the largest of the European 
species and the most common. The ortolan 
Qj. hortulana), so much esteemed for the 
delicacy of its flesh, belongs to this family. 
By some naturalists they are classified as a 
sul >-faniily of the Fringillidaj, under the title 
Embedzinie, 

Emberizinse (em'b6r-5-zrne), n. pi. See 
EMBERIZIPiS. 

Ember-tide (emTier-tid), n. The season at 
which cmber-cIays occur. 

Ember-week (em'ber-wek), n. A week in 
which ember-days fall. 

Embettert (em-bet'ter), y,t. [Prefix em for 
CM, wad better.] To better. 


For cruelty doth not 

But them nior«; uvary make than they have been. 

Daniel. 

Embezzle (em-bez''zl), v. t pret, & pp, em- 
; ppr. embezzling. [Kcferred to 
Form. ernbeasiUr, to filch; O.Fr. besUr, to 
deceive. Comp, the simphi hezzle.] 1. To 
appropriate fraudulently to one's own use, 
as what is intnisted to one’s care; to apply 
to Cine's private use by a lireaeh of trust, as 
a clerk or servant who misappropriates his 
emploj'er’s money' or valuables. ' 'il.'he treas- 
urer cm the funds of the company.’ 

Th. Fuller. — 2. To w’aste or dissipate in extra- 
vagance; to misappropriate or misspend. 
[Bare,] 

when thou hast embe.s.zled all thy store. Dryden, 
Embezzlement (em-bez'zl-ment), n. The 
act by wliich a clerk, servant, or person act- 
ing a.s such, fraudulently appi’opria tes to liis 
own use the money or goods intrusted to liis 
care. Embezzlement is in English law a 
felony punishable by penal servitude for not 
more than fourteen years, or by imprison- 
ment, and in the case of a male under the 
age of sixteen by wiiipping in addition to 
imprisonment, 

Embezslement is distinguished from larceny, pro- 
perly so called, as being committed in respect of piro- 
perty whicii is not, at the tune, in the actual or legal 
possession of the owner. Bnrrill. 

Embezzler (em-bez'zler), n. One who em- 
bezzles. 

Embillow (em-biFlo), ’O.i. [Prefix em for en, 
and billon;.] To heave as the waves of the 
sea; to .swell. .Lisle. 

Embitter (cm-bit'ter), v.t [Verb-forming 
prefix cm for and Miter.] 1. To make 
bitter or more bitter. — 2. To make unhappy 
or grievous: to render distressing; as, the 
sins of youth often embitter old age. 

Is there anything that more embitters the enjoy- 
ments of this life than shame? South. 

3. To make more severe, poignant, or pain- 
ful; as, the sorrows of true penitence are 
embittered by a sense of our ingratitude to 
our almighty Benefactor. —4. To render more 
violent or malignant; to exasperate. ‘Men, 
the most embittered against eacli other by 
former contests.' Bancroft. Spelled also 
Imbitter. 

Embitterer (em-bit't6r-er), n. One who or 
that which makes bitter. 

The fear of death has always been considered .as 
the greatest enemy of human quiet, the polluter of 
the feast of happiness, and tlie embitterer of the cup 
of joy. yohjtson. 

Embitterment (em-bitT6r-ment), n. The 
act of embittering. Coleridge. 

Emblaze (em-blaz''),uL pret. &pp. emblazed; 
ppr. emblazing. [Verb-foiming prefix em 
for en, and blaze.] 1. To kindle; to set in a 
blaze. ‘ Sulphiir-tipt, emblaze an ale-house 
fire.’ Pope.~~%, To adorn with glittering em- 
bellishments; to make to glitter or shine. 

Th’ unsought diamonds 
Would so entblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 
Would grow inured to light. Milton, 

3. To display or set forth conspicuously or 
ostentatiously; to blazon. 

But thou shalt wear it as a lierald’s coat, 

To emblaze the honour that thy master got. Shak. 

Emblazon (em-bla'zon), -y. t [Verb-forming 
prefix emioT en, and blazon,] 1. To adorn 
with figures of heraldry or ensigns armorial; 
as, a shield emblazoned mth armorial bear- 
ings.— 2. To depict or represent, as an ar- 
morial ensign on a shield. 

My shield, ... 

On which -when Cupid, with his killing bow 
And cruell shafts, ejnblazond she beheld, 

At sight thereof she was witli terror queld, 

Spenser. 

3. To set off with ornaments; to decorate. 

The walls were ... emblazoned with legends in 
commemoration of the illustrious pair. Prescott. 

4. To celebrate in laudatory terms; to sing 
the praises of. 

We find Augustus . . . emblazoned by thQ poets. 

Hakeivill. 

Heroes emblazoned high to fame. Lcngfelloru. 
Emblazoner (em-bla'zon-er), w. 1, Ablazoner; 
one that emblazons; a herald.— 2. One that 
publishes and displays with pomp. ‘ This 
emblazoner of his title-page.’ Milton. 
Emblazonment (em-bhVzoii-ment),n. 1. The 
act of emblazoning.— 2. That which i,s em- 
blazoned. 

Emblazonry (em-bla^zon-ri), n. 1. The act or 
art of emblazoning; blazonry.— 2. Heraldic 
decoration, as pictures or figures upon 
shields, standards, &c, ‘Thine ancient stan- 
dard’s rich cm?teonr?/-’T?’cneA 
Emblem (em'blem), n: [Fr. emhUme; Gr. 


from emlmU6—en, in, and ballb, 
to cast.] l.t That 'which is put in or on 
inlaid work; inlay; inlaid or mosaic work; 
soinetiiing ornamental inserted in another 
body. 

Underfoot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inl.ay 

Broider’d the ground, more colour’d than with stone 

Of costliest emblem. M titan. 

2. A picture or other work of art repre- 
senting one thing to the eye and another 
to the understanding; a jiainted or sculp- 
tured enigma, or a figme representing some 
ol > vioiia history, sugge.sting some moral truth, 
as the image of Sea3vola holding his hand in 
the fire, with these words, ‘agere et pati for- 
titer Ilomaimm est,’ to do and to .suffer with 
fortitude is Ilomau.— 3. Any object or its 
figure w’hose predominant qual ity symlKflizes 
something else,as another quality, condition, 
state, and the like ; an iilhisive figure* ; a 
symliol; a device; thus, a physical quality 
may typify a moral one, as a w'hite robe is 
tlie emWern of purity ; a balance, the emblem. 
of justice; a crown may be an emblem of 
the .state of royalty; a hammer, the emblem 
of the profession or condition of a smith; a 
glaived hand, the emblem of war. 

Knoxv ye the land v/here the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their dime. 

Bpron. 

Syn. Figure, type, symbol, adumbration. 
Emblem (emblem), r.t. To represent or 
suggest by similar qualities, ' Emblemed 
by the cozening fig-tree.’ Felthani, 
Emblemata(em-ble'ma-ta), n.^)i. [Or, See 
Emblem.] The sculptured figures, usually 
made either of the precious metals or of 
amber, with which gold and silver Avere 
decorated by the ancients. 

Emblematic, Emblematical (em-blem-at’- 
ik, em-blem-at'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaininji to or 
comprising an emblem; using or dealing in 
emblems; symbolic. * Emblematic Avor-ship. ’ 
Prior,— 2. K-epresenting by .some allusion 
or customary” association; representing by 
similarity of qualities or conventional sig- 
nificance; as, a crown is emblematic of 
royalty; Avhiteness is emUcmatic of purity. 

Glanced at the legendarj’’ Amazon 

As emblematic of a nobler age. Tennyson. 

Emblematically (em-blem-at'ik-al-li), adn. 
By way or means of emblems ; in the man- 
ner of emblems; by Avay of allusive repre- 
sentation. 

He took a great stone and put it up under the oak, 
emblematically joining the two great elements of 
masonry. Swift, 

Emblematicize (em-ble-niat'i-slz), r.t. To 
represent by or embody in an emblem ; to 
emblematize. 

He (Giacomo -Amiconi) drew the queen and the 
three eldest princesses, and prints were taken from 
his pictures, v/hich he generally endeavoured to em^ 
blematicize by genii and cupitfs, Walpole. 

Emblematist (em-blem'at-ist), n. A Avxiter 
or inventor of emblems. 8vr T. Broione. 
Emblematize (em-blenriat-iz), v.t pret. & 
pp emblematized; ppr, emblematizing. To 
represent by an emblem. 

-Anciently the sun was emblematized by a starry 
figure. Hurd. 

Emblement (emble-ment), n. [From O. Fr, 
embleer, emblaer, emblayer, emhlader FEv. 
emblaveT),to soAVAvith corn, from L.L. imbla- 
dare, to sow with corn— an, and L.L. bladurn 
(=sFr, bU, col’ll), Avhich is probably the L. 
ablatmn, Avhat is carried aAvay, and hence a 
crop gathered.] Inlaw, the produce or fruits 
of land sown or planted; the groAV’ing crops 
of those vegetable productions, as grain, 
garden roots, and the like, which are annu- 
ally produced hy the labour of the cultivator: 
used chiefly in the plural. Emblements are 
deemed personal property, and pass as such 
to the executor or administrator of the 
occupier, Avhether he Avere the OAvner for 
life, or in fee, or for years, if he die before 
he has actually cut, reaped, or gathered the 
same. The produce of grass, trees, and the 
like is not included in the term. 

Emblemize (em'blem-iz), pret. & pp. 
emblemized; ppr. emblemizing. To repre- 
sent hy an emblem. 

Emblica (embli-ka), n. [The name of the 
plant in the Moluccas.] A genus of plants, 
nat, order Euphorbiacea?, containing a single 
species, E. offiHnalis, a native of India and 
of the Indian Archipelago. It differs from 
Phyllauthus in haAung a fleshy covering to 
the fruit. The hark i.s astringent, and is 
used in India as a remedy for diarrhoea. 
The bruit when eaten acts as a mild purga- 
tive. 
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Emblooin (eni-ltlom'). 
foriniiig pretix en, and ffloom.] To cover or 
enrich with bloom. [Eare. j 
Eih'blQBSom (<mi-l)los'soiii)j r.t. [Prefix cot 
for tm, and l/hsfiom. ] To cover with bloom or 
hlofisoma. * The white eml>losmnm Bpmy. 
A. Cuiininffham. 

Embodier (em-bo'di-^r), n. One who em- 
hodies. _ ^ „ 

Embodiment <ein4)oTii-nient), 71. 1. Act of 

imibodyirig or investing with a body. -2,^ Ihe 
Ktate of being embodied or invested with a 
boily or material form; bodily or material 
representation. 

Tbat conception of the divine wliich tlie genius of 
Homer and Hesiod originated, found its perfect 
embcdiment in those sculptured types of luntian 
beauty and nobleness, in which the spiritual motive 
and the e.^quisite finite form were indi.stinguish.ibly 
united. Dr. Laird. 


3. The act of collecting or forming into a 
body or united whole; incorporation; con- 
centration; as, the emhodinient of troops 
into battalions, brigades, divisions, &c.; the 
embodiment of the militia or reserve forces. 
Embody (ein-bo'di),ut pret. &pp. embodied; 
ppr. embodying. [Prefix em for e?i, in, and 
hodif.} 1. To lodge in a material body; to 
invest with a body; to incarnate. ‘Devils 
embodied and disembodied.” Sir W. Scott. 

The soul while it is embodied can no more be 
divided from sin, than the body itself can be con- 
sidered without flesh. Soieih, 


2. To form or collect into a body or united 
mass; to collect into a W'hole; to incorpor- 
ate; to concentrate; as, to troops; to 

embody detached sentiments. ~3. To clothe 
“With a material form; to render obvious to 
the senses or mental perception; as, to em- 
body thought in words. 


Doctrines, we are afraid, must generally be ««- 
before they can excite a strong public feeling. 

Macaulay. 

Embody (em-bo'di), v.i. To unite into a 
body, mass, or collection; to coalesce. ‘To 
embody ngnmst this court party and its 
practices.” Eiirlce. See Imboby, v.i. 


The idea of white, which snow yielded yesterday, 
and another idea of white from another snow to-day, 
put together in your mind, embody and run into one. 

LocAe. 

Embogue (em-bog^), v.i. [Prefix em for en, 
in, and O.Pr. hoeque, bogue, a mouth, Fi’. 
houche, from L. hucca, the cheek, a cavity.] 
To dischai’ge itself, as a river, into the sea 
or another river, 

Embogtring (em-bdging), n. The mouth of 
a river, or place where its waters are dis- 
charged into the sea or another river. [Eare 
orobsolete,] 

Emboil t (eiti-boilO, v.i. To boil violently; 
to effervesce. Spenser. 

Emboilt (em-boii'), v.t. To heat; to cause 
' to burn, as with anger. Spenser. 
Emboitement (fift-bwiit-mai'i), [Fr., the 
situation of one box within another.] 1. In 
the doctrine, ventilated by Biiffon, 
in accordance with which generation is 
explained by living germs which lie, as it 
w'ero, one within the other, and which are 
detaclied to produce new existences. — 
2. Milit iho closing up of a number of men 
for the purpose of securing the front rank 
from injury. 

EmbOld,t v.t: To embolden. Chaucer. 

■ Embolden (era-bold'n), u, t. [Yerb-f orming 
prefix cm for en, and bold,.} To give bold- 
ness or courage to; to encourage. 1 Cor. 
:,viji;10. 

Emboldened \si their reliance upon the vigilance 
and goodfaithof the unseen Administrator of affairs. 

Is. Taylor. 

Emboldener (em-bold'mSr ), n. One who 
emboldens. 

Embolic (eiu-boFik), a. Some as Bmbolis- 
mic. 

Embolism (em'bol-izm), n. [Or. embolismos , . 
from m&nZ/d, to throw in, to insert] 1. In- 
tercalation; the insertion of days, -months, 
or years in an account of time, to produce 
re^larity. The Greeks made use of the 
lunar year of 354 days, and to adjust it to 
the solar year of 365 they added a lunai’ 

, month every second or thii’d year, which 
additional month they called eynholimos or 
emboliimios men.—2. Intercalated time.— 
*3. In surg, the obstruction of a vessel by; a 
clot of flbriiie, a frequent cau.se of paralysis, 
and of gangrene of the part bej^ond the 
obstacle. 

Embolismal (em-boi-iz/mal), a. Pertaining 
to intercalation; intercalated; inserted; as, 
m eAnboUamalmoiitla. 

Embolismatic, Embollsmatical (em'bo- 
liz-mat'fik, em'bo-liz-mat"ik-al), a. Enibo- 
lismic (which see). Scott. 


EmbolismiaEmbolismicaKem-bol-iz'mik, 
eni-bol-iz'mlk-al), a. Pertaining to or formed 
by intercalation or insertion; intercalated; 
inserted. 

Twelve lunations form a common year, and thirteen 
the year. Grosier' s China. 

Embolite (em'bol-it), n, A mineral consist- 
ing chiefly of the chknide of silver and the 
bromide of silver, found in Chili and Mexico. 
Embolus (eni'bol-us), u. [Gr. embolos, from 
emballo, to thrust in.} Something inserted 
or acting in another; that which thrusts or 
drives, as a piston or wedge. 

Embonpoint ( ah - boh - p wah ), n. [ Fr. , 
from em for in, bon, good, and povnt, 
condition; thus, literally, in good condition.] 
Plumpness; fieshiness; rotundity of figure; 
stoutness. 

Emborder (em-bor'der), v. t [Prefix em for 
en, and border.} To adorn witli a border; to 
imborder. 

Embordered (em-bor'd6rd), p. and a. 
Adorned with a border; .specifically, in her. 
having a border of the same metal, colour, 
or fur as the field. Written also Emhor- 
dured, Imbordered. 

Embosom (em-bb'zum), v.t. [Prefix em for : 
en, in, and bosom.} 1. To take into or hold 
in the bosom ; to hold in nearness or 
intimacy; to admit to the heart or affec- 
tion; to cherish. ‘Glad to embosom his 
affection.” Spenser. ^9,. To inclose in the 
midst; to surround. ‘His house embosomed 
in the grove.” Pope. 

Emboss (eni-bosO, v. t. [Verb-forming prefix 
em for en, and Z;oss.] 1. To form bosses on; 
to fashion relief or raised work on; to orna- 
ment with bosses or raised work; to cover 
with protuberances. 

Botches and blains must all his flesh emboss. 

Milton. 

All crowd in heaps, as at a night alarm 
The bees drive out upon each other’s backs, 

To emboss their hives in clusters. Dryden. 

2. To represent in relief or raised work; to 
represent in worked figures; to embroider. 
‘Exhibiting flowersiu their natural colours, 
embossed upon a purple ground.” jS'ir F. 
Scott 

O’er the lofty gate his art embossed, 

Androgeo’s death. Dryden. 

EmbOSSt (em-bos'), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 
In hunting, to drive hard, as a deer or dog, 
so that the animal foams at the month ; 
to cause to pant or foam from exertion ; 
to tire out. ‘The salvage beast cm&ost 
in wearie chase.” Spenser. ‘The poor cur 
is embossed.’ Shah. 

O, he is more mad 

Than Telamon for his shield; the boar of Thessaly 
Was never so embossed. Shali, 

Emboss t ( em-bos^ ), v. t [ 0, Fr. emboMer, 
from boiste, a box. Mod. Fr. botte. See Box.] 
To inclose as in a box; to include; to cover; 
to encase; to sheathe. 

A Icnighte her mett in mighty armes embost. 

Spenser. 

The knight his thrillant spear againe assayd 
In his brass-plated body to embosse. Speizser, 

Emboss t ( em-bos‘h v.t. [0. Fr. embosquer, 
from &05C, a wood. See Bush.] To inclose 
in a wood; to conceal in, or as in, a thicket. 

* In the Arabian woods einbossed. ’ Milton. 
Embossed (em-bost'), p. and a. 1. Formed 
with bosses or raised figures.— 2. In hot. 
pn’ojecting in the centre like the boss or 
umbo of a round shield or target.— 3. Swol- 
len; puffed up. ‘All the embossed sores and 
headed evils.” Shak. 

Embossment (em-bos'ment), m 1. The act 
of embossing; or forming protuberances 
upon, or state of being emhosBefl.-“2. A pro- 
minence, like a boss; a jut. Bacon.— Z. Be- 
lief; rising work. ‘ It expresses only the 
great eynbossment of the figure,’ Addison. 
Embottle (em-bot'tl), v.t pret. & pp. 
bottled; ppr. embottling. [Prefix cm for c?i, 
in, and hottle.} To put in a bottle ; to in- 
clude or confine in a bottle; to bottle. 
EmbOTicbnre (fin-bfi-shor), n. [Fr., from 
em; for en, and bouche, mouth.] 1. A mouth 
or aperture, as of a river, cannon, A:c.— 

2. In music, (a) the mouth-hole of a wind 
instrument, (b) The shaping of the lips to 
the mouth-piece. 

Embound t (em-bound‘), v.t [Prefix eni for 
en, in, and bound.] To shut in; to inclose, 
That sweet breath, 

■Which was embounded in this beauteous clay. 

' ^ ■ Shak. ■ 

Embow (era-bo'), v. t [Verb-forming prefix 
em for en, and bow.} To form like a bow; 
to arch; to vault. ‘ The high emboioed roof.” 
Milton. 

Embowed (em-bod'), pp. In her. bent or 


Fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


hmved. — Emboived contrary, or counter- 
bowed in opposite directions.— 
Bmhowed dejected, him &d with the extrem- 
ity downwards. 

Embowel (em-bou'el), v.t pret. & pp. em- 
howelled; ppr. emhowelling. [Prefix em for 
en, and bowel.} 1. To penetrate into the 
internal parts and take out the bowels or 
entrails of ; to eviscerate; to take out tlie 
internal parts of. Macaulay. 

Fossils and minerals that the embawelled earth 
Displays. Philips. 

2. To sink or inclose in another substance; 
to imbed; to bury, ‘ Beepe embowelVd in 
the earth entyre.” Spenser. 

Emboweiler (em-boiFel-er), n. One who 
takes out the bow'els. 

Embowelment (em-bou'el-meut), 9i. The 
act of taking out the bow'els; evisceration. 
Embower (em-bou'6r), v.i. [Prefix em for 
en, in, and bower.} To lodge or rest in a 
bower. 

The small birds, in their wide boughs emlmv'fiuff, 
Chaunted their sundrie tunes with sweet consent. 

Spenser. 

Embower (em-bou'er), v.t To cover with, 
or as with, a bower; to shelter with, or as 
witli, trees; to form a bower for; to imbower. 
•Embowl (em-boT), v.t [Prefix em for en, 
and botvl.} To form into or as into a bowl; 
to give a globular form to, Sidney. 
Embowmeat t ( em-boTnent ), n. An arch; 
a vault. 

The roof all open, not so much as any embowment 
near any of the walls left. Paeon. 

Embox (era-boksO, v.t [Prefix em for en, 
in, and To inclose, as in a box; 

specifically, to set or seat in the box of a 
theatre. 

EmboxedX\\Q ladies must have something smart. 

Churchill. 

Emboyssementjt n. Amhush. Chaucer. 
Embrace (eni-brasO, v.t. pret. pp. em- 
braced; ppr. embracing. [Fr. emhrasser, to 
embrace— (3?n for en, in, and bra.% tlie arm. 
See Brace.] l. To take, clasp, or inclose in 
the arms; to press to the bosom in token of 
affection. ‘ 

Paul called unto him the disciples and embraced 
them. Acts xx, i. 

2. To inclose; to encompass; to contain; to 
encircle. 

Low at his feet a spacious plain is placed, 

Between the mountain and the stream 

Denham.. 

3. To seize eagerly, in a figurative sense; to 
receive or take with willingness ; to accept 
with cordiality; as, to embrace the Christian 
religion; to embrace the opportunity of 
doing a favoui’. 

O lift your natures up; 

Embrace our aimsj work out your freedom. 

Tennyson. 

4. To comprehend; to include or take in; to 
comprise ; as, natural philosophy embraces 
many sciences.— 5. To accept something un- 
avoidable; to submit to; to take. ‘Embrace 
thy death.” ‘And I embrace this future 
patiently.” Shah. [Bare or obsolete,] 

Fleance . . . must embrace the fate 

Df that dark hour, Shak. 

6. In law, to attempt to influence corruptly, 
as a jury, by money, promises, entreaties, 
entertainments, and the like. Blackstone.— 

7. t To hold; to keep possession of. 

Even such a passion doth embi^ace ray bosom; 

My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulse. Skitk. 

8. t To throw a protecting arm around; to 
protect. 

See ho w the heavens, of voluntary grace 
And soveraine favour towards chastity, 

Doe succour send to her distressed cace; : 

So much high God doth innocence embrace, 

Spenser, 

Syn. To clasp, hug, inclose, encircle, include, 
comprise, compreliend, contain, encompass. 
Embrace (em-bras'), t?./. To join in an em- 
brace. ‘ While we stood like fools embrac- 
ing.’ Tennyson. 

Embrace (em-bras”), n. l. Inclosure or clasp 
with the arms; pressure to the bosom with 
the arms. ‘Parting with a long embrace.’ 
Tennyson. ---2. Sexual intercourse; conjugal 
endearment 

Embraced (era-brast'), p. and a. In her. 
braced together; tied or bound together. 
Embracement (em-bras'ment), n. 1. A 
clasp in tlie arms; a hug; embrace. ‘ Em- 
braoements vintm.’ Keats. 

These beastsy fighting with any man, stand upon 
their hinder feet, and so this did, being ready to give 
mQ asiiT&wd embracement. Sir Pi Sidney. 

2.t State of being contained ; inclosui’e. 

Ths etnbracemeni ot the hardly reparable, : 
as bones, nerves, &c. Mcccon. 
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at Kstyutof grasp; comprehension; eapa- 
city, y; 

: Nor can her (tlie soal's) wide ernifraamcnfs filled be. 

Sz> y. Davies. 

4. Conjugal einlearment; sexual coirmierce. 
‘The embrnmnents of Ills IkkI' SJmk.— 

5. Willing acceptance. ‘A ready cm^»mce- 
mentoi.'. . Ms kindness.' Barrow. [Eare.] 

Bmhraeeor, Embrasor (cm-bras'er), «. in 
laio, one who practises embracery. 
Embracer (em-bi-as'er), n. The person wdio 
embraces. 

Embracery (ermbras'e-ri), n. In latv, an 
attempt to inlluence a jury corruptly to one 
side, by promises, persuasions,^ entreaties, 
money, entertainments, or the like. 
Embracivc (em-braa'iv), a. Given to em- 
Iwacing; cares.sing. 

Not ksis kind, though less embmcive, was Mrs, 
Mackenzie. Thackeray. 

Embraid t (om-brad'), w. t. To upbraid. 
Embrail (em'l)ral), v.t Naut. to brail up. 

For he who strives the tempest to disarm 

Will never first emimzil the lee yard-anii. Falconer. 

Embranchment (em-bransh'ment), n. [Em 
for eu, and bmmh.'\ A. branching forth, as 
of trees ; a part of a tree at which .several 
braiudies diverge. 

Embrangle (em-l)rang'gl), v.t. [Prefix, em 
for en, and brangle.} To mix confusedly; to 
entangle. 

(The half.witted boy) undertaking nie.ssages and 
little helpful odds and ends for every one, which, 
however, poor Jacob managed always hopelessly to 
embrangle. Hughes, 

Embrasure (em'bra'’zhur), n. [Pr., the 
splayed, opening of a wiinlow or door, and 
hence the splayed opening in a parapet for 
cannon to fire through ™e7?4 for en, and 
hmsar, to slope the edge of a stone, as 
masons do in windows.] 1. In fort, an open- 
ing in a wall or parapet through which can- 
non are pointed and fired; the indent or 
crenelle of an embattlement. See Battle- 
siENT.— 2. In arch, the enlargement of the 
aperture of a door or window on the inside 
of the wall to give more room or admit 
more light. 

Embrasure (em-bras'ur), n. Embrace. 

♦ Our lock’d e'm&j’astam' ShaJe. 

Embrayet (em-bnlv'), v.t pret. & pp. cm- 
braved; ppr. emhraving. [Prefix em for en, 
and brave (which see). ] 1. To embellish ; to 
make showy ; to decorate. ' Faded flowers 
her corse emhrave . ' Spenser. —2. To inspire 
witli bravery; to make bold. 

Psyche, by Charis’ generous flame, 

St:rive.s in devotion's furnace to refine 

Her ijsous self, Beanmont. 

Embreade, v.t. To bind up, as the hair 
with braid. Spensei'. 

Embreathement (em-bre'rH''ment), n. The 
act of breathing in; inspiration. 

The special and immediate suggestion, emhreathe~ 
meztl, and dictation of the Holy Ghost. IF. Lee. 

Embrew (em-brfiO* [Prefix em for en, 
and brew.) To strain or distil. 

Embrewt (em-brb'), v. t To imbrue ; to steep ; 
to moisten. Spenser. 

Embri^ht t (em-brltO, v. t [Prefix em for c?i, 
and bright) To make bright; to brighten. 
Embring-dayst (em'br-ing-daz), n.pl. Em- 
ber-days. See Ember. 

Embrocado (em-bro-ka'do), n. A pass in 
fencing. HalUwell. 

Embrocate (enTbrd-kat), v.t, pret. pp. 
embrocated; ppr. em/ihrocating, [L.L. em- 
hroQQ, embroc'atum; Gr. emhroche, a fomen- 
tation, from embrechb, to foment— prefix 
cm for en, in, and brecho, to wet on the 
surface.] In med. to moisten and rub, as a 
diseased part, with a liquid substance, as 
with spirit, oil, <fce. 

Embrocation (em-bro-ka'shon), n. In 7md. 
(a) the act of moistening and rubbing a 
fliseased part with a cloth or sponge, dipped 
in some liquid substance, as spirit, oil, &c. 
<&) The liquid or lotion with which an af- 
fected part is rubbed or washed. 

Embroglio (em-broflyd), n. A noisy, con- 
fused quarrel; a fray; a broil. See Im- 
BROdLIO. 

Embroider (em-broPd6r), v. t [Prefix em for 
o?i, in, and braider, Fr, h’ode7\) To border 
with ornamental needle-work or figures; to 
adorn with raised figures of needle-work; 
as, to muslin. 

Thou Bhalt embroider the coat of fine linen. 

Ex. xxviiii 39, 

Embroiderer (em-broi'der-6r), n. One who 
embroiders. 

Embroidery (em-broPd6-ri), n. 1. Work in 
gold, silver, silk, or other thread, formed 
by the needle on cloth, stuffs, and muslin 


ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc. loc/t; g, 5^0; 3, iob; 


into various figures ; variegated needle- 
work.— 2. Variegated or diversified orua- 
inents, especially by the contrasts f»f figures 
and colours; ornaniental decoration; as, 
the emhroiderg of words. ‘ Tlie natural em- 
bi'oidery of the meadows.’ Spectator, —Z. In 
her. a term apifiied to a hill oi- mount with 
several copings or ri.ses and falls. 

Embroil (em-broir), v. t [I’refix em. for eji, 
in, and broil, a noisy quarrel. See EROih.] 

1. To mix up or entangle; to intermix con- 
fusedly; to involve. 

TliQ Christian antiquities at Rotuc ... are em- 
broiled with fable and legend. jlddison. 

2. To involve In contention or trouble by 
discord; to disturb; to confuse; to distract. 

I had no design to embroil my kingdom in civil war. 

liikon Basilike. 

3. t To broil; to burn. 

That knowledge, for which we boldly attempt to 
rifle God’s cabinet, should, like the coal from die 
altar, serve only to embroil and consume the sacrile- 
gious invaders. Dr, H. More. 

Syn. To involve, entangle, encumber, con- 
found, mingle, tlistract, disturb, disorder, 
trouble. 

EmbroBt (em-broiV), n. Perplexity; con- 
fusion; embarrassment. Shaftesbury. 
Embroilment (em-broiPment), n. The act 
of embroiling; a state of contention, per- 
plexity, or confusion ; confusion ; disturb- 
ance. 

He (Prince of Orange) was not api^irehensive of a 
new embroilment, but rather wished n. Burnet. 

Embronze (em-bronz'). [Prefix em for 
671, in, and hro^ize. ] To execute or form in 
bronze, as a statue, Francis, 

Embrotbel (em-broth'el), v.t [Prefix e^n for 
en, and brothel.) To inclose in a brothel, 
‘j&’m&rot/icrci strampets.' Bonne. [Eare.] * 
Embrouded, t pp- Embroidered. Chau- 
cer, 

Embrown (em-broun'), v.t [Prefix ewi for 
en, and hrowii.) To make brown; to darken; 
to tan; to inibrowu. 

Whence summer suns embro7VH the labouring swains. 

Fenton. 

Embrued (em-brodO, Pi?. [See Imbrue.] In 
her. a term applied to any weapon that is de- 
picted as covered or besprinlded with blood, 
and to the mouths of lions, bears, wolves, 
&c., that are bloody with devouring their 
prey; as, a spear e^nbrued gules, 
itobrute (era-brbtO, v.t [Prefix cm for m, 
and bn'iite.) To degrade to the state of a 
brute. 

All the man embruted in the swine. Cawthorne. 

Embryo (em'bri-6), n. [L. and G. e^nhojon 
— Gr, em for en, in, and bvyd, to be full of 
anything, to swell therewith.] 1. In anU 
nml 'physiol, the first rudiments of an ani- 
mal in the %vomb, before the several mem- 
bers are distinctly formed, after which it is 
called n foetus.~2. In bot, the rudimentary 
plant contained in the seed, produced by 
tlie action of the pollen on the ovule. It 
contains in an undeveloped state the essen- 
tial organs of vegetation, namely, a root, 
stem, and leaf or leaves, and becomes a 
perfect plant merely by the development of 
its parts.— S. The beginning or first state of 
anything, while yet in a rude and undevel- 
oped condition; the condition of anything 
which has been conceived but is not yet 
executed; rudimentary state. 

The company little suspected what a noble work 
I had then in embryo. Sioi/t. 

A little bench of heedless bishops here. 

And there a chancellor in Slmzstone. 

Embryo (em'bri-6), a. Pertaining to or 
having the character or quality of anything 
in its first rudiments or unfinished state; 
as, an einbryo howev.—EmbryG buds, in hot 
spheroidal solid bodies formed in the bark 
of trees, and capable of developing into 
branches under favourable oircumstancea, 
Embryoctony (em-bri-ok'to-ni), 71 . [Gr. ew- 
h7'yo7i, an embryo, and kteind, to destroy.] 
In obstetrics, the destruction of the foetus 
in the uterus in cases of impossible delivery. 
Embryogenic (em'bri-o-ieu'fik), u. Pertain- 
ing to embryogeny or the development of 
an embryo. 

Embryogeny (em-bri-oj'e-ni), 71 . [Gr. em- 
bryon, embryo, and ge7i7Utd, to produce.] In 
physiol, the formation and development of 
embryos; that department of science that 
treats of such formation and development. 
Embryogony (em-bri-ogb-ni), n. [Gr. em- 
bTyo7i, an embryo, and gone, that which 
begets.] In the formation of an em- 
bryo. 

Embryograpliy (em-bri-og'ra-fi), 71. [Gr. 
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einbrymi, an embryo, and f/rapM, to de- 
scribe. 3 A description of emliryos, 

Embryologic, Embryological (em'bri-i> 
lojbk, em'bri-o-loj"ik-al), a. Of or belong- 
ing to embryology. 

Embryology (em-bri-oTo-ji),7i. [Gr.emf>ry(?74., 
and logos, discourse.] Tlie doctrine of the 
development of an embryo, whether in 
plants or animals. 

Embryou (em'bri-on), n. An embryo. 

The earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involv'd, 

Appear’d not. Milton. 

Embryon (em'bri-on), a. Embryo; rudi- 
mental; crude; not fully developed. 

For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce. 
Strive here for mastery, anci to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms. 'Milton. 

Embryonal (em'liri-on-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to an embryo, or tiie enibrj'o stage of 
an organism. * Embryonal masses of proto- 
plasm.’ Dr. Bastia7i. 

Embryonary (eiiTbri-o-na-ri), a. Same as 
Embnjonic. 

Embryonatse (eni'bri-on-a"te), n. pi. In 
bot a term given by Eichard to plants with 
stamens and pistils and an embryo, includ- 
ing the monocotyledons and dicotyledons 
of Jussieu. 

Embryonate, Embryouated (em'bri-on- 
at, em'bri-on-at-ed), a. In the state of an 
embryo ; formed like an embryo; relating 
to an embryo; possessing an embryo. 

St, Paul could not mean this embryonated Httle 
plant, for he could not denote it by these words, ‘ that 
which thou sowest,' for that, he says, must die; btit 
this little embryonated plant contained in the seed 
that is sown dies not. Locke. 

Embryonic (em-bri-on'ik), a. Pertaining to 
an embryo, or in the state of oivd.—Enihryo- 
7iic sae, a small sac or vesicle met with in 
most plants, at the apex of the nucleus of 
the ovule, and in which the embryo is 
formed and developed. 

Embiyotega, Embryotegiton (em-bri-o'- 
te-ga, em'bri-o-te'-'ji-um), n. [Gr. €7nbryo7i, 
embryo, and teg os, a roof.] In hot a proce.ss 
raised from the spermoderm by the em- 
bryo of some seeds during germination, as 
in the bean. It is the hardened apex of the 
nucleus. 

Embryotic (em-bri-otfik), a. Eclating to or 
resembling an embryo; embryonic. 
Embryotomy (em-bri-ot'o-mi), u, [Fr. em- 
bryoUnnie—QtV. enib7'yQn, embryo, and t077ie, 
a cutting, from tenmo, to cut.] In oftsfeS- 
7%c8, the division of the foetus in the uterus 
into fragments in order to effect delivery# 
practised, for example, when the pelvis of 
the mother is too narrow to admit of natu- 
ral delivery, or otherwise malf omed so as 
to prevent it. 

Embryous <em'bri-us), a. Having the cha- 
racter of an embiyo; embryonic; unde- 
veloped. 

Contemplation generates; action propagates. With- 
out the first the latter is defective; without tlie last 
the first is but abortive and embryous. Feltharn. 

Emburset (em-b6rs0, SameasTjufttwe. 
Embusbt (em-bushO, v.t [Prefix em for 
en, in, and ?n<67t.] To conceal in bushes; to 
place in ambush; to amhush, 

Embusy t (em-bi'ai), v.t [Prefix em for en, 
and&itay.] To employ. •While thus in battle 
they embusted were.' Speiiser. 

71. [A. SoK. emn,'] Uncle. Chaucer. 
Emenagogue (e-menVgog), 71. Same as 
Enmenagogue. 

Emend (e-mend'), r.f. [L. me ndo, to correct 
-~e, priv., and 7 nenda, a spot or blemish.] 

1. To remove faults or blemishes from; to 
alter for the better; to correct; to amend, 
Feltharn, [Eare,]— 2. To amend by criti-, 
cism of the text; to improve the reading 
of; as, this edition of Virgil is greatly 
e7nended. 

Emendable (e-mend'a-bl), a. Capable of 
loeing emended or corrected. 

Emendals (e-mend'alz), n. .iVn old word 
still made use of in the accomits of the 
Society of the Inner Temple, where so much 
in emendals at the foot of an account on 
the balance thereof signifies so much money 
in the bank or stock of the houses, for the 
reparation of losses or other emergent oc- 
casions. 

Emendately t (e-mend'at-li), adr. Without 
fault; correctly. 

Emendation (e-mend-a'shon), u. [L. eTtim- 
datio, from emeyido, emendatuin. See 
Emend.] l. The act of altering for the 
better, or correcting what is erroneous or 
faulty; correction. 

The longfer he lies in his sin without repentance or 
emendation, ^er. Taylor, 
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2. AIf;«ratioii of a text so as to giro a better 
readinu:; removal uf ijrrors or corniptea 
texts from a writing; lienee, mr alteration 
or eorreetioii; as, the last edition of tlie 
Tiook isontiiiried many emendations. 
J^iendator (e'lnend-rit-er), n. (bie who 
emends: one who corrects or improves by 
removing faults or errors, or by correcting 
corrupt readings in a book or wilting. 
iEniendatory (e-mend'a-to-rl), «. Contribut- 
ing to emendation or correction, 'hnieuda- 
tan/ criticism.’ Johnson. 

Emeildicate t (e-men'di-kiit), v.t pret. As pp. 
emendkated; ppr. emernfmafisif/. {L. emen- 
dko, emendkatxtm:--e, and mendious, a 
beggar. J To beg. Cockeram. 

Bnierald (e'me-rald), n. [Fr, imemude; 
comp, Sp. esmemUa, It. smereddo; from 
L. smaraqdus, Gr. smaragdos; Skr. mwra- 
Imta.} 1. A precious stone whose colonrs 
are a pure lively green, varying to a pale, 
yellowish, bluish, or grass green. The pri- 
mary form of the crystal is a hexagonal 
prism, which is often variously modifled. 
It is a little harder than quartz, becomes 
electric by friction, is often transparent, 
sometimes only translucent, and before the 
blow-pipe is fusible into a whitish enamel 
or glass. Emerald is composed of 67 to 68 
per cent, of silica, 15 to 18 of alumina, 12 to 
14 of glucina, and minute quantities of per- 
oxide of iron, lime, and oxide of chromium, 
the colour being due to the last element. 
The finest emeralds come from South Ame- 
rica, where they occur in veins traversing 
clay-slate, hornblende slate, and granite. 
The emerald and the beryl are vaiueties of 
the same species, the former including the 
transparent green specimens, the latter 
those of other colours.— -2. A variety of print- 
ing tyije intermediate between minion and 
nonpareil.— 3. In her. the green tincture in 
coat armour; vert. 

Emerald (eTne-rald), a. 1. Of a bright 
green, like emerald. 

That vast expanse of emerald meadow, Macaulay. 

2. Printed with the size of tyjie known as 
emerald; as, an emerald edition.— 

Isle, Ireland: so called from its bright green 
verdure. The term is said to have been first 
applied to it by Dr. Dreunan about 1796, in 
his poem called ‘Erin’. 

Emerald Copper (e'me-rald kop-per), n. In 
mineral the popular name of dioptase. 
Emerald Green (eTne-rald gren), n. A dur- 
able pigment of a vivid light-green colour, 
prepared from the arseniate of copper, used 
• both in oil and water-colour painting. It is 
also called Mitis-grem, Scheele’s Green. 
Emerant (e/me-raut), a. Emerald. fScotch.] 

As still was her look, and as still was her e’e, 

As the stillness that lay on the emer-ani lea. Hogg. 

Emeraude,! n. The emerald. Spenser. 
Emerge (e-merj'), v.i. pret. & pp. emerged; 
ppr. emerging. [L. emet'go—e, out, and 
mergo, to plunge.] 1. To rise out of a fluid 
or other covering or surrounding substance; 
as, to emerge from the water or from the 
ocean. ‘Thetis. . . from the deep.” 

Bnjden.~~2. To issue; to proceed from. 

The rays emerge out of the surface of the prism. 

NewiQit. 

3. To reappear after being eclipsed; to leave 
the sphere of the obscuring object; as, the 
sun is said to emerge yflxm. the moon ceases 
to obsem-e its light; the satellites of Jupiter 
emerge when they appear beyond the limb 
of the planet.— 4. To rise out of a state of 
depression or obscurity; to rise into view; 
to come to notice; to come up; as, to 
emerge from poverty or obscurity; id emerge 
from the gloom of despondency; a question 
hevQ emerges. ‘Those who have 

from very low classes of society.’ Burke. 
Then from ancient gloom 
A rising world. Thomson. 

Emergence (e-m6rj'ens), %. X. The act of 
rising out of a fluid or other covering, or 
fiuiTounding matter. 

We have read of a tyrant, who tried to prevent the 
.mergence of murdered bodies. Ti Brornne. 

% The act of rising or starting into view; 
the act of issuing from or quitting. 

Tim white colour of all refracted light, at its first 
emergence, ... is compounded of various colours. 

Newton. 

Emergency (e-m6rj'en-si), n. 1. Same as 
Emergence (which see). Boyle.— 2. Sudden 
occasion; uuexpected casualty; unforeseen 
occurrence. 

Host of our rarities have been found out by casual 
emergency . Glan-uille. 

3. Exigency; any event or occasional com- 


bination of cireumstances wliich calls for 
immediate action or remedy; pre.ssmg ne- 
cessity. 

In any case of emergency he would employ the 
wliolt* wealth of his empire. Addison. 

Emergent (e-ruerj'ent), a. 1. Kisiiig out of 
a fluid or anything tliat covers or surrounds. 
The mountains huge appear emergent, Milton. 

2. Issuing or proceeding. ‘A necessity 
emergent from the things themselves.’ 
South.— 3. Rising into vieAV, notice, or hon- 
our. 

The man that is once hated is not easily emergent. 

B. Jonson, 

4. Coming suddenly; sudden ; casual; unex- 
pected; hence, calling for immediate action 
or remedy; urgent; pressing. 

She (Queen Elizabeth) composed certain prayers 
herself, upon emergent cfccasions. Bacon. 

—Emergent year, the epoch or date whence 
any people begin to compute their time; as, 
ouv emergent year is the year of the birth 
of Christ. [Eare.] 

Emergently (e-merj'ent-li), ad,v. By emerg- 
ing. 

Emergentness (e-m^rj'ent-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being emergent. [Bare.] 
Emeril (e'me-ril), n. 1. A glazier’s diamond. 
2. t Emery. 

Emerited (e-me'rit-ed), a. Allowed to have 
done suflicient public service. ‘Exnerited 
and well-deserving seamen.’ Evelyn. 
Emeritus (e-me'rit-iis), a. [L. emeritus, one 
who has served out his time— c, out, and 
mereor, meritus, to merit, earn, serve.] 

1. Originally, a term applied to a soldier or 
other public functionary of ancient Borne 
who had served out Ins time and retired 
from the public service. —2. Allowed to have 
done sufficient public service; discharged 
from the performance of public duty with 
honour, on account of infirmity, age, or long 
service; as, a professor emexitus. 

Emeritus (e-rae'rit-us), n, pi. Emeriti (e- 
me'rit-i). 1. A .soldier or other public func- 
tionary of ancient Borne who had served 
out his time and retired from service. Such 
servants were entitled to some remuneration 
resembling our half-pay. Hence— 2. One 
who has been honourably discharged from 
public service or from a public office, as a 
university or college. 

Emerods, Emeroids Ce'me-rodz,e'me-roidz), 
n. pi. [Corrupted from hemorrhoids (which 
see).] Hemorrhoids; livid, painful, and 
bleeding tubercles about the anus; piles. 

The Lord will smite thee ... with, the 

Deut. xxviii. 27 . 

Emersed (e-m^rst'), a. In hot. standing out 
of or raised above water. 

Emersion. (e-m6r'shon),n. [From Ta.emergo, 
emersitm. See Emeege.] 1. The act of 
rising out of a fluid or other covering or 
surrounding substance; the act of coming 
forth to view; as, emersion from water; 
emersion from obscurity. * Emersion upon 
the stage of autliorship.’ De Quincey.— 

2. In astron. the reappearance of a heavenly 
body after an eclipse or occultation; as, the 
etnersion of the moon from the shadow of 
the earth; the emersion of a star from be- 
hind the moon; also, the time of -reappear- 
ance. 

Emery (e'me-ri),n. [Fr. imeri, O.Er, esmeril, 
from It. s7ne7iglio, which is from Gr. smyris, 
smiiis, smiris, from smad, to rub.] An 
amorphous variety of corundum and sap- 
phire, found massive, compact, or finely 
granular. Its colour varying from a deep 
gray to a bluish or blackish gray, sometimes 
brownish. It is extensively used in the arts 
for grinding and polishing metals, hard 
stones, and glass. Lapidaries cut ordinary 
gems on their wheels by sprinkling them 
with the moistened powder of emery. It is 
employed by opticians in smoothing the sur- 
face of the finer kinds of glass, preparatory 
to their being polished; by cutlers and other 
manufacturers of iron and steel instruments; 
by stone-cutters in the polishing of marble; 
and by locksmiths, glaziers, and numerous 
Other artisans. Its composition is alumina 
82, oxide of iron 10, silica 6, lime 1|-. Tlie 
emery of commerce comes chiefly from the 
Isle of Haxos, 

Emery-cloth, Emery-paper (em'e-ri-kloth, 
em'e-ri-pa-pOr), 71. Cloth or paper which 
has been first covered with a thin coating 
of glue and then dusted with emery powder 
by means of a sieve, used for ij^obshing. 
Bazor-strop paper is made by mixing the 
finest emery powder and a little finely pow- 
dered glass with paper pulp and maMng it 
into sheets in the ordinary way. 


Emery-wheel (e'me-il-whel), n. See Gla- 
ZER, 2. 

Emesis (em'e-sis), n. [See Emetic. ] In mod. 
a vomiting; discharge from the stomach hy 
the mouth. 

Emetic, Emetical (e-met'ik, e-met'ik-al), a. 
[Gr. emetilcos, from emeo, to vomit. See 
Vomit.] In med. inducing to vomit; ex- 
citing the stomach to discharge its contents 
by the mouth. 

Emetic (e-met'ik), n. A medicine that pro- 
vokes vomiting. 

Emetically (e-met'ik-al-li), adv. In such a 
manner as to excite vomiting. 

Emetin, Emetine (em' e-tin), n. [See 
Emetic. ] An alkaloid discovered by Pelle- 
tier in ipecacuanha, and forming its active 
principle. It is white, pulverulent, and 
bitter; easily soluble in hot water and 
alcohol, and intensely emetic. 
Emeto-cathartic (e'me-to-ka-thar'tik), a. 
In med. noting medicines which produce 
vomiting and purging at the same time. 
Emetology (e-me-toTo-ji), n. [Gr, emetos, 
vomiting, and logos, discourse.] A treatise 
on vomiting and on emetics, 
Emetomorphia (e'me-to-mor"fi-a), n. In 
med. morphia less an atom of water— -a 
strong emetic. 

Emeu, Emew (e'mfi), n. See Emu. 

Emeute (a-met or e-mut'), [Fr. ^meute, 
from L. e, out, and moveo, motum, to move. ] 
A seditious commotion ; a riot ; a tumult ; 
an outbreak. 

Emforth, t prep. Even witli. —Emforth my 
might, even with my might; with all my 
power. — Emfox'th my wit, to the utmost of 
my understanding. Chaucer. 

Emicant (em'ik-ant), a. [L, emicans, emi- 
cantis, ppr.' of emieo. See Emioation.] 
Beaming forth; sparkling; flying ofi; issuing 
rapidly. ‘Wliich emicant did this and that 
way dart,’ Blaclcmoi'e. [Bare.] 

Emication (em-i-ka'shon), w. {!>. emicatio, 
a springing fortli, from emieo, emicatum, to 
spring forth, to appear quickly—e, out, and 
7nico, to quiver, to sparkle.] A sparkling; 
a flying off in small particles, as from lieated 
iron or fermenting liquors. ‘Elnillition, 
with noise and emication.' Sir T. Browne. 
Emiction (e-mik'shon), n. [L. e, out, and 
minctio, mictio, a making water, from mingo, 
minciuhn, micturn, to make water.] 1. The 
discharging of urine. ™2. What is voided by 
the urinary passages; urine. 

Emictory (e-mik'to-ri), a. Diuretic; that 
promotes the flow of urine. 

Emictory (e-mik'to-ri), n. A diuretic; a 
medicine which promotes the discharge of 
urine. 

Emigrant (em'i-grant), a. [See Emigrate.] 
1. Bemoving from one place or country to 
another distant place, with a view to reside; 
as, an emigrant family.— 2. Pertaining to 
emigration or an emigrant; as, an emigrant 
ship. 

Emigrant (em'i-grant), w. One who removes 
his habitation, or quits one country or region 
to settle in another. 

Emigrate (em'i-grat), v.i. pret. & pp. emi- 
grated; ppr. emigrating. [L. emigro, emi- 
gratum, to remove, to emigrate— c, out, and 
migro, to migrate. ] To quit one country, 
state, or region and settle in another; to 
remove from one countiy or state to another 
for the purpose of residence; as, Europeans 
emigrate to America; the inbabitants of 
Hew England emigrate to the W'estern 
States. ‘Forced to emigrate in a body to 
America.’ Macaulay. 

Emigratet (e-mi'grat), a. Wandering; rov- 
ing. 

But let our souls emigrate meet, 

And in abstract embraces greet. Gayton. 

Emigration (em-i-gra'shon),?^. 1. Departure 
of inhabitants from one country or state to 
another for the pur^pose of residence, as 
from Europe to America, or from the Atlan- 
tic States of America to the Western.— 2, A 
body of emigrants; as, the Irish emigration. 
Emigration-agent (em-i-gra'shon-a-j ent), n. 
An agent whose oflBlce it is to promote or 
facilitate emigration, or to assist emigi’ants. 
Emigrationai (em-i-grii'shon-al), a. Belat- 
ing to emigration. 

Eraigrationist (em-i-gra'shon-ist), ?i, An 
advocate for or promoter of emigration. 
Emigrator (em'i-grat-er), 71. An emigrant 
flBare.l 

Emigre (a-me-gra), n. [Fr.] An emigrant; 
one of the old French nobles who became 
refugees during the revolution which com- 
menced in 1789. 

Emilian (e-niil'i-an), a. [From the Boman 
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Via Hmilia, aii exteiiBioii of the Via Bla- 
Duiiiia, wlu<.ih traversed tlio heart of Oisal- 
pine (h'iiil.J A term applied to certain 
Italian provinces amiexed to the Kingdom 
of Sardinia in 1860. They comprised the 
northern part of the States of the Uhurch 
(Romagna), and the Duchies of JModena and 
Parma. 

BDuinence (ein'in-ens), n. [Fr. (hnmence; L. 
ominnitia. See EMINENT.] 1. A rising 
ground; a hili of moderate elevation above 
th(j adjacent ground. 

Tlu! tetnple of honour cnight to be seated on an 
gniiuetics. Burke, 

2. A part rising or projecting beyond the 
rest or above the surface; something pro- 
tuberant or lu'ominent; a projection; a pro- 
luiiience. 

They must ]:»e smooth, almost imperceptible to the 
tour.h, and without eitlHit etuiHsuce or cavities, 

Drydm, 

3. An elevated situation among men; a place 
or station above men in general, eitlier in 
rank, oilice, or celebrity; high rank; dis- 
tinction; celebrity; fame; preferment; con- 
spicuousness. 

Where men cannot arrive at emtueuce, religion 
may nmke compensation by teaching content. 

Tillotson. 

High on a throne of royal state ... 

Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To tiiat bad eminence. Miiton. 

4. Supreme degree. 

Whatever pure thou in the body en joy’st, 

And pure thou wert created, we enjoy , 

In eminence, Mictan. 

5. t Particular notice; distinction; reverence. 

Present him eminence both with eye and tongue, 
Shah, 

C. A title of honour given to cardinals and 
others, ‘Hi.s EminencB was indeed very 
fond of his poet’ iJnrd.— SYN. Heifedit, 
elevation, projection, prominence, distinc- 
tion, celebrity, fame. 

Eminency (em'in-en-si), n. Same ns Emiti- 
ence., luit more rarely used. 

Mountains abound with dilierent vegetables, every 
vertex or ejninency affording new kinds. Ray. 

These two were men of eminency, of learning as 
well as piety. Bp. Sii/h'n^/Ieei. 

The late most grievous crueltie.s and most bloody 
.slaughters perpetrated upon the inhabitants of the 
valleys of Piedmont, within the Duke of Savoy's do- 
minions, occasioned the writing of the inclosed letters 
to his majesty, and these other to your emineucy. 

Milton. 

Eminent (emdn-ent), a. [Fiv iminmit, L. 
emimms, eminmtis, from eminm—e, out, 
and minco, to project, to jut.] 1. Promi- 
nent; standing out above other things; 
liigh; lofty. *A very eminent promontory.’ 
Evelyn. 

The tliought of death being always eminent. 
Immovable and dreadful in your life, 

B. B. B)'o7amn£'. 

2. Exalted in rank; high in office or public 
e.stiraation; dignified; conspicuous; remark- 
able; distinguished; as, au eminent station 
in society; an eminent historian or poet. 
Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for 
efninent S^vifi. 

These objections, though sanctioned by eminent: 
names, originate, we venture to say, in profound 
ignorance of the art of poetry. Macaulay. 

S.f Imminent.— domain. See Do- 
main. —Syn. High, lofty, elevated, exalted, 
distinguished, remarkable, conspicuous, pro- 
minent, famous, illustrious. 

Emlnential (em-in-en'shi-al), «. In alg. 
a term applied to an artificial kind of equa- 
tion, whicli contains another eminently. 
Eminently (em'in-ent-li), ado. 1. In a high 
degree; in a degree to attract observation; 
in a degree to he conspicuous and distin- 
guished from otliers; as, to be eminently 
learned or useful. — 2. In philos. virtually; 
not formally, 

Emir, Emeer (e'mir or e-merO, n. [Ar. amir, 
a commander; umard, princes, governors, 
from amara, Heb. dnmr, to command.] 
The title given by Mohammedans in the 
East and in tlie north of Africa to all inde- 
pendent chiefs. When associated with other 
words it denotes the heads of certain depart- 
ments in Turkey. Thus the califs style them- 
selves Emir-al Afimeam,Prmce of the Faith- 
ful; Emir-al Omra/i, Prince of Princes, is 
the title of the governors of the different 
provinces; Emir-Afc/im', Master of the Horse; 
Emir- A lem, Standard-bearer; 

Surveyor of Markets; Emir-Hadji, Leader 
of the caravans of pilgrims to Mecca. The 
title is also given in Turkey to all the real 
or supposed descendants of Moliainmed, 
through his daughter Fatimah. 

Emissary (emTs-sa-ri), n. [L. emissarius. 
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from emitto, mnmum, to send out— c, out, 
and to send; Fr, mmmire.} 1, A 

person sent on a mission; a missionary; par- 
ticularly, a person sent on a private message 
or biminess; a secret agent, employed to 
sound or ascertain the opinions of others, 
and to spread reports or j»ropagate opinions 
favourable to his employer, or designed to 
defeat tlie measures or schemes of his op- 
posers or foes. 

If one of the four Gospels be genuine, we liuve in 
thnt one strong rea.soii to believe that we possess the 
accounts which the original emissaries of the religion 
delivered. Pal'ey. 

Buzzing emissaries fill the ears 

Of listening crowds with jealousies and fears. 

Dry den. 

2. An outlet for water; a channel by which 
water is drawn from a lake; as, the emi&mry 
of the Alban lake. — 3. In anat tliat which 
emits or sends out; a vessel through which 
excretion takes place; an excretory; chiefly 
used in the plural. Emumry. A spy 

is one who enters an enemy’s camp or ter- 
ritories to learn the condition of the enemy; 
an emissary maybe a secret agent employed 
not only to detect tlie scliemes of an oppos- 
ing party, hut to influence their councils. 
A spy in war must be concealed, or be suffers 
death; an emissary may in some cases be 
known as the agent of an adversary without 
incurring similar Iiazard, Goodrich. 
Emissary (em'is-sa-ri), a. 1. Exploring; spy- 
ing. " Your emmtrr?/ eye.' B. J In 
anat. conveying excretions; excretory; as, 
enmsary vessels. 

Emissaryship (em'is-sa-ri-ship), n. The 
; office of an emissary. B, Jmison. 

Emission (e-mi'ahon), n. [L. emlssio, from 
emitto, emisstim, to send out.] 1. The act 
of sending or throwing out; as, tlie emission 
of light from the siiii or other luminous 
body; the emission of odours from plants; 
the emission of heat from a fire; the eynis- 
sion of steam from a boiler.— 2. Iliat which 
is sent or thrown out— 3. In finance, the 
issuing or putting into circulation of bills, 
bank-notes, shares, t&c, ; the number or 
quantity so sent out at once; issue; as, the 
first or second ermssion of notes.— jT/icory of 
emission,thecorpusculartheory,y)YQi)o\indeil 
by Kewton for explaining the nature and 
phenomena of light. According to this 
theory the sun, and all other luminous bo- 
dies, have the property of sending forth, or 
emitting, in all directions, exceedingly min- 
ute particles of their substance in right 
lines, with prodigious velocity, and these 
particles falling upon the eye, produce the 
sensation of vision. See Light, XJnbtjla- 
TORY Theory. 

Emissitioust (e-mis-si'shus), a, [L. ernissi' 
tins, sent out, prying about, from emitto, 
emissum, to send out.] Looking or narrowly 
examining; prying. 

Malicious mass-priest, cast back those einissitious 
eyes to your own infamous chair of Rome. 

Bp. Hall. 

Emissive (e-misTv), a. 1. Sending out; emit- 
ting. Brooke. —2. Pertaining to the theory of 
emission for explaining light. See under 
Emission. ^The emissive or corpuscular 
theory.’ G. Grove. 

Emissory (e-mis'o-ri), a. [L. emitto, emis- 
sum, to send out— c, out, and mitto, to send,] 
Sending or conveying out; emissive: speci- 
fically, in anat. and phys’iol. an epithet some- 
times applied to ducts which convey fluids 
out of the body, especially to certain veins; 
emissary; excretory. 

Emit (e-mitO, 'W.t pret. <& pp, emitted; ppv, 
emitting, [L. emitto—e, out, and mitio, to 
send.] 1. To send forth; to throw or give 
out; to vent; as, fire emits heat and smoke; 
boiling water einits steam; the sun and moon 
emit light. ‘While yon sun emits his rays 
divine.’ MicJde.~~2. To let fly; to discharge; 
to dartorshoot; as, to emit an arrow, [Rare,] 
Lest, wrathful, the far- shooting god 
.Emr his fatal arrows. Prior, 

8. To issue forth, as an order or decree; to 
issue for circulation, as notes or bills of 
credit. ‘No state shall emit bills of credit.' 
Constitiitum of United States. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be emitted by 
thejudge’s authority, . Ayliffe. 

— To emit a declaration, in Scots criminal 
law, in the case of a person suspected of 
having committed a crime, to give an ac- 
count of himself before a magistrate, usually 
the sheilff, which account is taken down in 
writing and made use of at the trial of the 
accused; 

Emittent (e-mit'ent), a. Sending out; emit- 
ting. Boyle. [Rare.] 
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Emmantlet (em-man'tl), v. t. [Prefix em> for 
en, ami 7nantle.] 1. To cover as with a 
mantle; to envelop; to protect. 

The world, and this, which by another name men 
lj.ave thou^dit good to call heaven (under the pour- 
prise and Dending cope whereof all things art.* em- 
mantled and coveretl). //elland. 

2. To i)lace round, by way of fortification; 
to construct as a defence. 

Besides the walls that he caused to be built and 
emmantled about other towns. Holland. 

Emmarblet (ein-mari)d), v.t. [Prefix em for 
en, and warble.] To bestow or invest with 
the qualities of marble; to harden or render 
cold. ‘ Tliou dost enimarhle the proud lieart. ’ 
Spenser. Written also Emna.rble. 
Emmenagogic (em-men'a-goj"ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to an emmenagogiie; promoting 
the menstrual discharge, 

Emmenagogue (em-inen'a-gog), n. [Gr. 
emmilna, the menses— cm for en, in, men, 
menns, month, and ago, to lead, to drive.] 
A medicine that promotes or is supposed to 
promote the menstrual discharge. 
Emmenological ( em-men'o-ldj"ik-al ), a. 
[Gr. emmena, the menses, and logos, di,s- 
course.] In ined. relating or pertaining to 
menstruation. 

Emmenology (em-men-oFo-ji), u. [Gr. era- 
mmia, menstrual discharges, and logos, dis- 
course.] A treatise on menstruatioh. 
Emmet (em'met), n. [A. Sax. mmeite, mmet, 
O.E. emet, amet, amt, and finally ant; pro- 
I bably of same root as G. emsig, constant, 

I sedulous, diligent; ameise, an ant; Icel. amr, 

I labour, exertion. Gomp. aw?i(,fromL.am?'te.] 
An ant or pismire. 

The parsimonious emmet provident 

Of future. Milton, 

Emmewt (em-muO,r.t [Prefix m for cn, in, 
and meuK] To confine in a mew or cage; to 
mew; to coop up; to cause to shrink out of 
sight. 

This outward sainted deputy, 

W^liose .settled visage and deliberate word, 

Nips youth i’ the bud, and follies doth emmem. 

As falcon doth a fowd, is yet a devil. Skak. 

Eramovet (em-mbv'b v.t pret. & pp. em- 
moved; ppr. emmovmg. [For emove (which 
see).] To move; to rouse; to excite. ‘Him 
high courage did emmove.* Si)enser. 
Emollescehce (e-mol-Ies'sens), n. [L. e, and 
mollesco, incept, from molleo, to be soft, 
from mollis, soft.] That degree of softness 
in a body beginning to melt whicli alters its 
shape ; the first or lowest degree of fusi- 
bility. ' 

Emolliate (e-moTli-at), v.t. pret. & pp. emol- 
Hated; ppr. emolluiting. [L. emoUio, emol- 
litum—e, intens., and mollio, from mollis, 
soft, tender.] To soften ; to render effemi- 
nate, 

Emolliated by four centuries of Roman domination, 
the Belgic colonies had forgotten their pfi.stine va- 
lour. Pinkerton. 

Emollient (e-molTi-ent), a. [L. emolliem, 
emollientis, ppr. of emolUo. See 
ATE. ] Softening ; making supple ; relaxing 
the solids, 

BatUy is emollient. Arbuihnot. 

Emollient (e-molTi-ent), k. A medicine 
which softens and relaxes jiving tissues that 
are inflamed or too tense. Braollients are 
used both intei*nally and externally; ns the 
fomer, however, consist of mucilaginous 
substances, they are generally reckoned as 
demulcents. Emollients i>roper are oils, 
cataplasms, fomentations, <&c. 

Emollitioat (e-mol-li'shon), n. The act of 
softening or relaxing. Bacon. 

Emolumeat (e-moFu-ment), n. [L. emolu- 
mentum, a working out, from emolior, to 
move out with effort— e, and moZior, to exert 
one’s self, from moles, a shapeless heavy 
mass.] 1. The profit arising from office or 
employment ; that which is received as a 
compensation for services, or whicli is an- 
nexed to the possession of office, as salary, 
fees, and perquisites. ‘A long and secure 
enjoyment of the emoluments of office.’ 
Bancroft—%. Profit; advantage; gain in 
general; that which promotes the good of 
any person or thing. 

Nothing gives greater .satisfaction than the .sense 
of having dispatched a great deal of business to the 
public emolument. Tatler, 

Syn. Eeimmeration, salary, income, profit, 
advantage, gain. 

Emoluinental (e-moFu-ment"al), a. Pro- 
ducing profit; useful; profitable; advanta- 
geous. Evelyn. [Rare.] 

Emong, t Emongst, tiirej?. Among; amongst. 
‘The fioodes emong.’ Spenser. 

And Cupid still them kindled lustfuli fires, 

, Spenser. ■ 
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jSmotlon^e-nifyshoiiX (itnotio, from 

e?rtot't«o, emt)tmn—e, out, ui>, {UhI mowo, to 
mov«4 A moving of the nihirt or soul; any 
eacciteiiient of sensibility; a state of excjited 
feeling of any kind; speciUcally, in tmntal 
science, one of the threefold divisions of the 
human mind, the other two being volition 
and mtellecL a.'here are three kinds of 
emotion: pleasure, pain, aii<,i an excitement 
that partakes of neither, as wonder or as- 
tonishment. Pleasurable emotions have a 
healthy physical effect, and those of pain 
an unhealthy one. Every strong feeling has 
a certain outward expression. Under violent 
emotion tlie whole muscles of the body may 
be affected, but in less extreme cases the 
expression is confined to the three centres 
of movement of the face— the mouth, eyes, 
and nose, the fonner being the most expres- 
sive, The voice is also instinctively affected. 
Syn. Feeling, agitation, excitement, trepi- 
dation, tremor. 

Emotion (e-md'shon), v.t To produce 
emotion in; to affect; to move. Sir Jf. 
Scott. 

Emotional (e-mo'shon-al), a. Pertaining to 
or characterized by emotion; attended by 
or producing emotion; liable to emotion; as, 
an emotional temperament. ‘ Many sciences 
cannot be considered as highly touching or 
emotionaV Rmkin. 

Emotionalism (e-mc/shon-al-izm), n. The 
character of being emotional, orof being sub- 
ject to have the emotions excited; expression 
of the emotions; tendency to emotional ex- 
citement. 

Mr. Moody’s teaching is expressly intended to 
weaken and destroy this state of mind, and to glorify 
a blind, spasmodic emationaiism. Sat. Rev. 

Emotive (e-mo'tiv), a. Emotional; indicat- 
ing or exciting emotion. Henry Brooke. 
Emotively (e-mo^tiv-li), adv. In an emotive 
manner. George Eliot. , 

Emotiveness (e-md'tiv-nes), n. The state or 
rjuality of being emotive. George Eliot. 
Emove (e-mov'), v.t [L. emoveo, to move 
away, to agitate.] To move, Thomson. 
Empairet <em-p*V), v. t. and i To make or 
grow worse. Spe^iser. 

Enipaistic, Empaistic Work (era-pastTk, 
em-pust'ik werk), n. [Gr. empaistike 
(teeJme), the art of embossing, from empam, 
to stampin— mnforen, in,andpufo,to strike.] 
Ancient inlaid work resembling the modern 
buhl; marquetry. It consisted of pressing 
or forcing threads or lines of one metal into 
another. 

.Empale (em-paF), v.t pret. & pp. empaled; 
ppr. empaling. \¥v. .empaUr, from X.h. 
impalarc'—'h. in, audpa?ui>-, a pale, a stake.] 

1. t To fence or fortify with stakes; to set a 
line of stakes or posts for the defence of. 

All that d^vell near enemies empale villages to save 
tiieraselves from surprise, Raleigh. 

2. To inclose; to surround; to shut in. 
‘Impenetrable, empuVd with circling fire,’ 
Milton. See Impale. 

Round about her work she did empale 

With a fair border wrought of sundry flowers. Spenser. 

3. To put to death by fixing on a stake set 
upright. 

TSmpalet <em-paF), v.t. [Trefix cm for en, 
and pale.} To cause to grow pale. 

No bloodless malady empales their face. 

G, Fletcher. 

Empaled (em-pald^i 5 ?. and a. i. Fenced or 
fortified with stakes; inclosed; shut in; 
fixed on a stake,—- 2. Inhcr. a tenn applied 
to a shield in which the arms are placed 
side by side, each occupying one half. The 
shield is divided per pale, that is, by a line 
down the centre. The arms of husband and 
wife are placed in the fol- 
lowing maimer : the hus- 
band's arms occupy the 
first or dexter half, and 
the wife's the second or 
sinister hah. If there is a 
border w'ithin her shield, 
that part of it which 
comes next tlie centre line 
must be omitted, as in 
the example given, whicii 
would be blazoned as fol- 
lows:— Argent, a border engrailed azure, 
empaling argent, a chevron azure between 
Ihree torteauxi 

Empalement (em-pal'ment), ?i. l. A fenc- 
ing, fortifying, or inclosing with stakes. — 

2. A putting to death by thrusting a stake 
into the body. — 3. In the calyx of a 
plant which surrounds the other parts of 
fructification.— 4. In /ler. a conjunction of 



Empaled, 


coats of arms parted pale. See Em- 
paled, 2. 

Empannel (em-pan^el), n. [Prefix etn for 
en, amlpamiel.] A listof jurors; a small piece 
of paper or parchment containing the names 
cd the jurors summoned liy the slieriff ; a 
panel. 

Empamiel (em-pan'el), v.t Same as J?n- 
pcmnel ( udi ich see). 

Empanttelinent (em-pan'el-ment), n. Same 
as Impannelment. 

Empanoply (em-pa'nC-pli), v.t [Prefix em 
for en, and panoply.} To invest in full 
armour. * EmpanopUed and plumed we 
entered in.’ Tennyson. 

Emparadlise (em-paT’a-dis), v.t. Same as 
Imparadise. 

Emparchment (em-parch'ment), v.t. [Prefix 
am for en, and parchment} To commit to 
writing on parchment. 

I take your Bull as an emparchmented Lie, and 
burn it. Carlyle. 

Empark (em-pilrk''), v.t [Prefix cm for en, 
and park. } To make a park of ; to inclose as 
with a fence. £p. King. 

Emparlatmce t (em-par^iilns), n. Impar- 
lance; parley; treaty. 

W'ith his lord she would emparlaunce make. 

Spenser. 

Empasm (em-pazm5, n. [Gi\ empemd, to 
sprinkle.] A poivder used to remove any 
disagreeable odour from the person. 
Empassion (em-pa'shon), v.t iEm foven, 
and nammi.] To move with passion; to 
affect strongly. See Impassion, 

Those sights empassion me full near. Spenser, 

Empassionate (em-pa'shon-at), a. Strongly 
affected. Spenser. 

Empaste (em-past'), v.t [Prefix em for en, 
and paste.} Same as Enpaste, 
Empatronize t (em-pat'ron-iz) , v.t. [Prefix 
em for en, and patronize.} To invest with 
the rank or character of a feudal seignior. 

The ambition of the French king was to empa- 
tronize himself in the duchy. Bacon. 

Empawn (em-pjan'), v.t [Prefix em for en, 
and pawn.} To put in pawn; to pledge ; to 
mortgage; to impawn. 

To sell, etnpaTon, and alienate the estates of the 
Church. MUnian. 

Empeacllt (em-pechO, v.t. To impeach; 
to hinder. Spenser. 

Empeaxl (em-p6rl'), v.t [Prefix em for en, 
awdpearl.} Same as Impearl. 

Empeire,t To impair; to hurt, Chaucer. 
Empeople t ( em-pe'pl ), v.t [ Prefix eni for 
en, and people, ] 1. To f uniish with inhabi- 
tants; to people; to inhabit. ‘We know 
'tis very well empeopled.’ Sir T, Browne.— 
2. To settle as inliabitants. 

He wond’red much, and gan enquere ... 

What unknowen nation tliere empeopled were. 

Spenser. 

Emperess (em'per-es), n. Same as Empress. 
Emperice,t n. Empress, Chaitcer. 
Emperillt Yem-pe'ril), [Prefix em for 
en, and peril.] To put in peril; to endanger. 
Speyiser. 

Emperished t (em-pe^risht), a. [See Perish.] 
Decayed. Spenser. 

Emperor (eni'p6r-6r), n. {Ft. efnpereur; 
L. imperator, from impero, imperatum, to 
command— im for in, and paro, to prepare, 
to order.] The sovereign or supreme mon- 
arch of an empire; a title of dignity superior 
to that of king; as, the Emperor of Germany 
or of E.ussia.™Pnrp?6 e^nperor, the popular 
name in Britain of a butterfiy (Apatwm iris). 
See Apatura. 

Emperor-moth. (em'p6r-er-moth), n. A 
handsome species of moth (Saturnia pa-- 
wim) found in this country. 

Emperorship (em'p6r-er-ship), n. The rank, 
office, or power of an emperor. 

They went and put him (Napoleon) there; they and 
France at large. Chief-consulship, Emperorship, vic- 
tory over Europe. Carlple. 

Empery (em'pe-ri), n. Empire; power. 
‘Her of joys.’ Keata. [Poetical.] 

I rose, as if he were my king indeed. 

Arid then sat down, in trouble at myself. 

And struggling for my woman’s empery. 

B. B. Rrotuning. 

Empetracese (em-pe-tra'se-e), n. pi [Gr. 
empetfos, growing on rocks; {to) empetron, 
a rock-plant— cm for e7i, on, and petros, 
a rock.] A small nat. order of tlmlami- 
florous exogens, related to Euphorbiaceaj. 
They consist of heath-lffie, small acrid 
plants, with minute, usually dioecious, 
flowers, and a fruit fleshy and berried. 
Empetrum 7iignm, tho crake-berry or crow- 
berry, grows wild on the mountainous 
heaths of England and Scotland. 


Emphasis (em'fa-Bis), n.; pi. Emphases 
(eiiflfa-sez). [Gr. emphasis, implied or sug- 
gested meaning, from emphainO, to let a 
thing be seen in, to indicate— am foren, and 
pJumio, to show.] 1. In rhet a particular 
stress of utterance or force of voice given 
to the words or parts of a discourse whose 
signification the speaker intends to impress 
specially upon his audience ; a distinctive 
utterance of words, specially significant, 
with a degree and kind of stress suited to 
convey their meaning in the best manner. 

The province of emphasis is so much more im- 

{ jortant than accent that the customary seat of the 
alter is changed when tlie claims of emphasis 
require it. E. Porter, 

2. A peculiar impressiveness of expression or 
weight of thought; impressiveness; vivid- 
ness; as, to dwell on a subject with great 
emphads. 

External objects stand before us . , . in ail the life 
and emphasis of extension, figure and colour. 

Sir W, Hamilton. 

Emphasize (em'fa-siz), v.t pret. & iip. 
emphasized; ppr. emphasizing. To utter or 
pronounce with a particular or more for- 
cible stress of voice; to lay stress upon; to 
render emphatic; as, to emphasize a word. 
Emphatic, Emphatical(em-fatfik, em-faU- 
ik-al), a. Requiring emphasis; having 
emphasis ; significant ; forcible ; strong ; 
expressive. ‘ Emphatical colours. ’ Boyle. 

The expression is emphatical. Hurd. 
Syn. Forcible, earnest, impressive, ener- 
getic, striking. 

Emphatically (em-fatTk-al-li),ad!r. 1. With 
emphasis; strongly; forcibly; in a striking 
manner. 

He was emphatically a popular writer. Macaulay. 
2.t According to appearance ; according to 
impression produced. 

Be taken emphatically, that is, not really, but in. 
appearance. Sir T. Browne. 

Emphaticalness (em-fat'ik-al-nes), -n. State 
of being emphatical. [Rare.] 

Emphlysls (emffii-.sis), n. [Gr. en, in or 
, upon, and phlysis, a vesicular tumour, an 
eruption.] In med. a vesicular tumour or 
eruption, proceeding from an internal and 
febrile affection, including miliary fever, 
thrush, cow-pox, water-pox, pempMgus, 
and erysipelas. 

Emphractic (em-frakTik), a. [L. emphrac-> 
ticus; Gr. emplmiktikos, obstructing, from 
e^npiirasso, to block up.] In med. having 
the quality of closing the pores of the skin. 
Emphractic (em-frakTik), n. A medicine 
which, applied to the skin, shuts up the 
pores. 

Emphrensy (em-fren'zi), v. t [Prefix em for 
en, and pho'eiisy.} To make frenzied; to 
madden. [Rare,] 

Is it a ravenous beast, a covetous oppre.ssour? his 
tooth like a mad dog’s envenomes and einphrensies. 

Bp. Hall. 

Emphyma (em'fi-ma), n. [Gr. en, and 
phyo, to produce.] In path, a tumour, in- 
cluding the sarcomatous, the encysted, and 
the bony species. 

Emphysema, Emphy sem (em-fi-se'ma, em^- 
fi-sem}, 71. [Gr. e7nphysema, from emphy- 
sao, to inflate.] In med. any white, crepi- 
tant; shining, elastic, indolent tumour of 
the integuments, caused by the introduc- 
tion of air into the cellular tissue. Injuries 
of the larynx, trachea, or limg.s, fractures 
of the ribs, or wounds penetrating the chest, 
are the most frequent causes of emphysema, 
which is ow'ing to the air escaping from the 
air-passages, and insinuating itself into the 
cellular tissue suiTounding the wound. 


ing to emphysema; swelled; bloated.— 2. In 
hot bladdery; resembling a bladder. 

Emphyteusis (em-fi-tu'sis), n. [Gr., from 
emphyteud, to ingraft— cm- for en, in, and 
phy teud, to plant. ] In civil law, a contract by 
which houses or lands are given for ever or 
for a long term on condition of their lieing 
improved and a small annual rent paid to 
the grantor. 

Emphyteutic (em-fl-tu'tik), a. [See above.] 
Pertaining to emphyteusis; held by the ten- 
ure of emphyteusis; as, emphyteutic lands ; 
emphyteutic tenure. Blackstone. 

Emphyteuticary (em-fl-tu'ti-ka-ri), n. In 
civil mo, one who holds lands by emphy- 
teusis, 

Empidse ( emp ' i - de ), n. pi. [ Gr. empU, 
a gnat, and eidos, resemblance.] A group 
of dipterous: insects, which are at the same 
time vegetable-feeders and carnivorous, 
preying on other inaectsj as ephemeral, phry- 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; iiine, pin; note, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; y. Sc. fey. 
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gatiere. tiimIurifTc, which they seize 
when Ilyins. They may be soeri in 
BWanns, like gnats, flying about water in 
film summer evenings, Empis, the tyiuml 
genus, cfuitains over thirty known species. 
Empierce, t Enipierset (ern-pors'), v. t [ ITe- 
lix eui for on, in, and pierao. ] To pierco into; 
to penetrate. 

He stroke so Jiugcly with his borrow’d blade, 

Tliat it empie}\Kt the Pagan’.s burgaiiet. Spenser. 

Empight t (em-pitO, p. and a. [Prefix em, 
in, and ’pi(fht, fixed. 1 Fixed. ‘ Three bodies 
in one waste evipight,’ Spemer, 

Empire (enTpir), n. [Fr., from L, imjyerium. 
See E3IPEROE.] 1. Supremo power in gov- 
erning; supremo dominion; sovereignty; 
imperial power. ' The care that yokes with 
mipire' Tennyson. 

Wti-stward the course of e?nptre takes its way. 

Bp. Berkeley, 

2. The territory, region, or countries under 
the jurisdiction and dominion of an emperor 
or other powerful sovereign; usually a ter- 
ritory of greater extent than a kingdom, 
which may be, and often is, a territory of 
small extent; thus we say, the Russian 
pim; the German Empire; the British Em- 
pire, ~Z, The population of an empire. 

Bury the Great Duke with an empire's lamentation. 

7 'ennyson, 

4. Supreme control; governing inlliience; 
rule; sway; as, the empire of reason or of 
truth. 

Trade's proud hastes to swift decay, yohnsm, 

--Empire State, in the United States, the 
State of New York, so called from the en- 
terprise of its people, its wealth, popula- 
tion, extent of canals, railroads, &c,~~Ern- 
pire City, New York, as being the capital of 
the Empire State.-— Syn, Sway, dominion, 
rule, reign, .sovereignty, government. 
Empiric' (em-pi'rik), n. [L, empiricus; Gr. 
empeirikos, experienced— cn, in, and pcira, 
a trial,] 1. One who relies only on experi- 
ence and observation, as opposed to theoiy 
based on scientific conclusions. 

Among’ the Greek physicians, those who founded 
their practice on experience called then'iselve.s em^ 
pirics; those who relied on theory, methadists; and 
tiiose who held a middle course, dogmatists. 

Fleming. 

Specifically— 2. A physician who enters on 
practice without a regular professional edu- 
cation, and relies on success from his own 
experience. Hence— 8. A quack; an igno- 
rant pretender to medical skill; a charlatan. 
‘Swallow down opinions as people do em- 
p’inc’s pills.’ Locke. 

topiric, Empirical (em-pFrik, em-pi'rik- 
al), a. 1. Pertaining, to experiments or expe- 
rience; depending upon the observation of 
phenomena. 

In philosophical language the term empirical 
means simply what belongs to or is the product of 
experience or observation. Sir W. Hamilton. 

According to some acceptations of the •word meta- 
physical, which seem to make it synonymous with 
transcendental, and referable solely to the operations 
of pure reason, to the rejection of whatever is founded 
on experiment, none of Hume’s works are properly 
metaphysical ; and ijy the very foundation he has 
given to his philosophy, he has made it empirical, 
and consequently not metaphysical, y. H. Burton. 

Now here again we may observe the error into 
■which Locke was led by confounding the cau.se of 
our ideas with their occasion. There can be no 
idea, heargues, prior to experience; granted. There- 
fore he concludes the mind previous to it is, as it 
wttQr Sx tabula rasa, owing every notion which it 
gains primarily to an empirical source. T- Morelt. 

2. Tersed in experiments; as, nn empiric 
alchemist.— 3. Known only Xiy experience; 
derived from experiment; depending upon 
experience or ob.'servation alone, without 
due regard to science and theory; as, em- 
piric skill; empiric remedies. 

Empirically (em-pfrik-al-li), adv. By expe- 
riment; according to experience; without 
science; in the manner of quack.s. 
Empiricism (em-pi'ri-sizm), n. 1. The qua- 
lity or method of being empirical; reliance 
on experience and observation rather than 
oil theory.— 2. The practice of medicine 
founded on experience and neglecting the 
aid of science; hence, quackery; the preten- 
sions of an ignorant man to medical skill. 

Shudder to destroy life, eitlier by the naked knife, 
or by the surer and safer medium of empiricism. 

Dwight. 

Empiricistt (em-pFri-sist), %, An empiric. 
Empiricutict(em-pFri-ku"t-ik),a. Empirical, 

The most sovereign prescription in Galen is but . 
empiriciitic. Shak. 

Emplacement t (em-plashnent), n. [Fr.] 
Place; ground; site, as of a building. Anun- 
. del. ' • ' ' 


EmplastertCein-plas'ter),n. f(jr. emplmtron 
euiplaston, a plaster, from emplastos, 
daubed over— em for in, on, andpfe.svw, 

to mould, to form.] A plaster. Wiseman. 

Emplastert (tjm-plas'ter), v.t To cover with 
or as with a plaster. Chaucer. 

Emplastic (em-plas'tik), a. [Gr. emplastilm. 
.See’ Plaster, Plastio,] Viscous; glutinou.s; 
adhesive; fit to be applied as a pla.ster; as, 
empUmtiG applications. 

Emplastic (om-plasTik), n. In wed. a con- 
stipating medicine. 

Empleadt (em-pled'), v. t. [Prefix em for en, 
in, andpZtfud.J To charge with a crime; to 
accuse; to implead. 

Emplecton, Emplectnm (em-phjk'ton, ern- 
plelFtum), n. [Gr. empleJcton (L. emplectum), 
from amplektos, interwoven, from einpleko, 
to weave in— cm for en, in, and %ileko, to 
weave. ] In arch, a method of building in use 



Emplecton. 

among the Greeks and Romans, in which the 
outside surface.^ on l>oth sides were formed 
of ashlar laid in regular courses, and the cen- 
tral space between them filled in with rubble- 
work, layers of cross stones being placed at 
intervals in regular courses, and of suffi- 
cient size to act as girders to Ihntl the wdiole 
together. Sometimes erroneoiLsly written 
Einplcction. 

Emplie,t v.t. To infold; to involve. Chaucer, 
Emploret (em-pl6F), v. t. To implore. Mar- 
ston. 

Employ (em-ploiO, t;.f. [Fr. employer; I. 
implico, to enfold, involve, engage— in, and 
|>h‘co, to fold. See Ply.] l.f To inclose; to 
infold. Chaucer.— % To occupy the time, 
attention, and labour of; to keep busy or at 
work; to use; as, we employ our hands in 
labour; we employ our heads or faculties in 
study or thought; the attention is employed 
when the mind is fixed or occupied upon an 
object. 

Thi.<3 is a day in which the thoughts of our country- 
men ought to be employed on seriou.s subjects. 

Addiso 7 i. 

Sometimes used without an expressed obj eoi 


Come, when no graver cares employ. 

God-father, come and see your boy, Tennyson., 

3. To use as an instrument or means; as, 
we employ^ pens in writing; we empiloy 
medicines in curing diseases. 

The cleanly cheese-press she could never turn, 

Her awkward fist did ne'er employ the churn. Gay, 

4. To use as materials in forming anything. 

Thou shalt not de.stroy the tree-s, and thou slialt 
not cut them down to employ them in the siege. 

Deut, XX. 19. 

5. To engage in one’s service; to use as an 
agent or substitute in transacting business; 
to commission and intrust with the man- 
agement of one’s affairs; as, states employ 
ambassadors at foreign courts.— 6. To oc- 
cupy; to use; to apply or devote to an ob- 
ject; to pass in business; as, to employ rm 
hour, a day, or a week; to enipZo?/ one’s life. 

To Study nature iviil thy time Dryden. 

Employ (em-ploF), n. That which engages 
the mind, or occupies the time and labour 
of a person; business; object of study or 
industry; employment; occupation; art; 
trade; profession. 

Present to grasp, and future still to find, 

The whole employ of body and of mind. Pope. 
They have always a foreigner for this employ. 

Addison. 

Employable (em-ploFa-bl), dj. That may be 
employed; capable of being used; fit or pro- 
per for use. 

Employ^ (ah-plwa-a or em-ploFa), n. [Fr.] 
One who is employed; an employee. 

Employee (em-ploFe), n. [The English form 
of the Fr. employ li, one %v]io is employed, 
especially a clerk.] One who works for an 
employer or master; a clerk, workman, or 
other person, working for stdaryor wages 
(but rarely if ever applied to a domestic 
servant): generally used with the name of 
the person who employs; as, the Messrs. 

. , Smith gave their employees a holiday. 

Employer (em-ploi'er), m One who employs; 
one who uses; one who employs or engages 
persons to work for him. 

Employment (em-ploi'ment), n, 1. The act 


, of employing or using; the state of being 
i employed. 

I The hand of little employment hatli tlic daintier 
I sense. Shak. 

2. Occupation; btiHiness; that which engages 
the head or hands; that whicli t‘niiaume.s 
time or attention; office or position involv- 
ing biisine.ss; as, agricultural enrployments; 
mechanical employments; public employ- 
ment. 

If any .station, any employment upon earth be 
honourable, theirs was. Bp. Alterbury. 

Syn, Business, vocation, occui>ation, avocfi- 
tioii, engagement, office, trade, profc.ssion, 
post, function. 

Eiupllinge (em-plunjO, v.t. [Prefix em. for 
CM,, in, andphcnr/c.] To plunge. Daniel. 
Empoison fem-poi'zn), v.t. [Prefix em for 
en, and -poison; Fr. empoisonner. See Poi- 
son.] l.t To poison; to administer poison 
to. Shak. 

The surfeit of them (mushrooms) may suffocjtte ami 
empoison. Bacon. 

2. To taint with poison or venom; to render 
noxious or deleteriou.s by any admixture of 
poisonous suTjstance. 

The whole earth appears unto him blasted with a 
curse, and empoisoned with the vennni of the ser* 
pent. SitiMtion ig' Paradise. 

3. To embitter; to deprive of sweetness; as, 
to empoison the joys and pleasures of life. 

One doth not know 

How much an ill word may empoison liking. Shak, 

Empoisont (em-poi'zn), n. Poison. Chaucer. 
Empoisoner (em-poFzn-er), 71. One who 
poisons. 

Empoisonment (em-poi'zn-ment), n. The 
act of administering poison. 

The empoisonment of particular persons by odours, 
hath been reported to be in perfumed gloves or the 
like. BiTcon. 

Emporetic, Emporetical(em-p6-retfik, em- 
pd-reFik-al), a. Of or pertaining to an em- 
porium; relating to merchandise. 
Emporium (em-poTi-um), 7i. [L., from Gr- 
empwdon, an emporium or mart, from on- 
poros, a traveller, a merchant— en, and 
poros, a way, a thoroughfare, from pemd, 
to pass through. Akin A. Sax. famn, to go. 
See Fare.] 1. A town or city of extensive 
commerce, or in which the commerce of tin 
extensive country centres, or to which sellers 
and buyers resort from different countries; 
a trading town ox* city; a commercial centre; 
a market-place; a warehouse; a shop. 

That wonderful emporium (Manchester), which in 
population and wealth far surpasses capitals .so much 
renowned as Berlin, Madrid, and Lisbon, was then a 
mean and ill-built market-town, containing under six 
thousand people. Macaulay. 

It is pride . . . which fills our streets, our empo- 
rmms, our tlieatres. Kno.v. 

2.t In med the hrain, because there all 
mental affairs are transacted. 

Emponnd (em-pouinF), v, t. [Prefix eni for 
■ e7i, wtul pound.] Same m Impound. 
Empoverish <em-pov^er-ish), v.t. Same as 

X7npove7i$h. 

Empower (em-pou'er), iJ.«. [Prefix em for 
and power.] 1. To give legal or moral power 
or authority to; to authorize, as by law, 
commission, letter of attorney, verbal li- 
cense, &a.; as, the Court of Session is em- 
powered to try and decide all civil eases 
throughout Scotland;, the attoimey Is eni- 
pmoered to sign an acquittance and discharge 
the debtor.— 2. To give physical power or 
force to; to give efficacy to; to enable. 

Does not the same force that enables them to heal 
empower them to destroy? Baker. 

Syn. To authorize, commission, license, war- 
rant, enable. 

Empress (em'pres), 7\. The consort or spouse 
of an emperor; a female who governs an 
empire ; a female invested with imperial 
power or sovereignty. 

Empresses y.f. To crowd. Chaucer. 
Empressement (ah-pras-mah), n. [Fi%] 
Eagerness; cordiality. 

Emprintt (em-print'), v. t. Same as I7npn7it, 
Emprise (em-priz'), n. [O.Fr. rmartsr— pre- 
fix em for ev., and prise, a taxing, from 
prendre, to take. ] An imdertaldng; an enter- 
prise; adventure. [Poetical.] 

The deeds of love and high 

In battle done, ' Longfellow, 

Emprisont (em-pri'zon), w.f. Same as Im- 
prisoii. 

Emprhse (em-prxzO, 71, Emprise. 

What other works 

Science, audacious in etnprise, hath wrought, 

Meet not the eye, but well may fill the mind. Southey. 

EmproBtliotonos (em-pros-thot'on-os), n. 
[Gr. e7nprosthen, before, and tcinii, to draw. 


ch, cAain; eh, Sc. loch; 


90; j, job; fi, Fr. to?i; ng, smy; TH, then; th, fhin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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h\ nicd. a spasmodic action of fcJie niiisoles, 
drawings the Iwdy forward; clonic spasm. 
Emptier (em'ti-cr). Oni) who or that 

•wliieli empties or exhausts. j., • , 

!EJnptiacss(eiu''ti'iies), J?”. l. A state or being 
empty; a state of containing nothing, or 
nothing but air; absence of matter; as, the 
empfiam- of a ve.ssel.-2. Void space; va- 
cuity; vacuum. 

Nor could another in your room have been, 

Except an empiiness had come between. Dryden. 

Z. Want of solidity or substance, ‘The 
emptiness of light and shade.’ Dryclen. 

4. Uusafcisfactoriness; inability to satisfy de- 
sire *''riie worth or emptiness of things 
here.’ Bp. Attetimrih-^o. Want of intellect 
or knowledge; lack of sense. ‘The sins of 
emptiness, gossip, and spite.' Tennyson. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray. Pope. 

EmpMon (omp'shon), n. [L. emptio, from 
emo, to buy.] The act of buying; a pur- 
chasing. [Rare.] 

Emptiona.1 (emp'slion-al), That may be 
purchased. [Rare,] 

Empty (en^ti), a. [A. Sax. cemti, mmtiy, 
eniiig, vacant, free, idle; wmtian, to be at 
leisure, to be vacant; from (Bmta, emta, 
uuiet, leisure. Probably of same root as 
a. emsiff, busy. (See Ejoiet.) Wedgwood 
compares the L. opera, labour, and also 
leisure, Pr. vaguer, to be unoccupied and 
to attend to.] 1. Containing nothing, or 
nothing but air; void of contents or ap- 
propriate contents; destitute of solid matter; 
not filled; said of any in dost ire, as a box, 
room, house, park, manacle, fetter, and the 
like; as, an empty chest; empty space; an 
emjitg purse; empty shackles; an empty 
room’ ^ Her plaoeis empty.' Tennyson.— 
2. Void; devoid; destitute. 

In civility, thou seemest so Shak. 

I shall find you empty of that fault. Ska&. 

8. Destitute of force or effect; destitute of 
sense or sincerity; as, empty words; empty 
compliments.— 4. Wanting substance or 
solidity; wanting reality; unsubstimtial; 
unsatisfactory; not able to fiU the mind or 
the desires; m, etnpty air; empty dreiiras; 
the pleasm'es of life are empty and unsatisfy- 
ing. 

Pleased with empty praise. Pope. 

5. Ifot supplied; having uotMng to carry, 

Theybeathim,nndsenthimawayewiiO'. Markxii. 3. 

6. Hungry. 

My falcon now is siiarp, and passing etnpiy. Shetk. 

7. Tlnfiirnished with intellect or knowledge; 
destitute of sense; ignorant; as, an empty 
coxcomb.— 8. Unfruitful; producing no- 
thing. 

Israel is an empty vine. Hosea x. t. 
Seven empty ears blasted with the east wind. 

Gen. xli, 27. 

0. Destitute; waste; desolate. 

She (Nineveh) is(f?w^4xand voidand waste. Nab, ii. 10. 
10. Without effect; ■without having accom- 
plished anything. 

The sword of Saul returned not empty, a Sam. i. ‘jo. 
Empty (em'ti), n. An empty packing-case 
orthelike; as, ‘retimnedemiihcs.’ 

Empty (em'ti), u t pret. <fcpp. efnptied; ppr. 
emptyhig. 1. To deprive of the contents of; 
to remove the contents from; to discharge; 
as, to empty nYOBSoV, to empty a well or a 
cistern; the river empties itself into the 
ocean.— 2. To lay waste; to make desolate. 

Will send unta Babylon fanners, that shall fan her, 
and shall empty her land, Jer. li. a. 

Empty (em'ti), 1. To pour out or dis- 
charge its contents, as a river into the 
ocean. 

The Ohio river empties into the Mississippi. 

Worcester. 

2. To become empty. ‘ The chapel empties.' 
JB. Jonson. 

Empty-handed (eiuT-i-hand-ed), a. Having 
nothing in the hands; carrying nothing of 
value, as money or a present of some kind; 
- as; you need not go to him empty-handed. 
She brought nothing here, but she has been a good 
girl, a very good girl, and .she shall not leave the 
m\\%& empty-hitnded. A. Trollope. 

Emptying (em'ti-ing), n. 1. The act of 
making empty. Shale.— 2. That which is 

emptied out; specifically ipl.), in the United 
States, the lees of beer, eider, &c., yeast, or 
any thing, by which bread is leavened. 
Emptysis (eiup'ti-sis), n. [G-r., from empty 0 , 
to spit upon.] In med. a discharge of blood 
from the mouth, caused by hemorrhage of 
the lungs; ha'inoptysis. 


And o 
Full cl 


Empurple (eiii-p6ripl), v.t. pret. & pp. em- 
purpled; ppv. empurpling. [Prefix em for 
C 7 i, and purple.} To tinge or dye of a purple 
colour ; to discolour with purple. 

over it his huge great nose did groev, 
dreadfully empurpled all with blood, 

Spenser. 

Empuset (em-pus'), n. [Gr. empousa.} A 
Ijhaiitom or spectre. Jer. Taylor. 
Empmszlet (ein-puzl), o.t. To puzzle. 
Empyema (em-pi-e'ma), n. [Gr. empyema, 
from empyd, to have abscesses— cm for en, 
and pyo, to suppurate, pyo7i, pus.] In med. 
a coiiection of pus, blood, or other fluid 
mattei‘, in some cavity of the body, especially 
in the cavity of the pleura or chest. 
Empyesis (em-pi-e'sis), 71. [Gr., suppura- 
tion,] In 7ned. pustulous eruption: a term 
used by Hippocrates, and including, in 
Good's system, variola or small-pox. 
Empyocele (em'pi-o-sel), 71. [Gr. empi/d, to 
have abscesses, and Jcele, a tumour.] In 
su 7 y. a term for a collection of pus within 
the scrotum. 

Empyreal (era-pir'e-al or em-pi-re'al), a. 
[L.L. e 7 npyrmus, from Gr. empyros—eii, and 
pyr, fire,] Formed of pure fire or light; re- 
fined beyond aerial substance; pertaining to 
the highest and pirrest region of Jieaven; 
pure; vital. 

Go, soar with Plato to th’ empyreal sphere. Pope. 

Empyreal (em-pir'e-al or em-pi-re'al), 71 . 
Empyrean. 

The lord-lieutenant looking down sometimes 
From the empyreal, to assure their souls 
Against chance-vulgarisms, E. B. Browfti?!^. 

Empyrean (em-pi-re'an), a. Empyreal. 

l.ispings empyrean will I sometimes teach ^ 

Thine honeyed tongue. Keats. 

Empyrean (em-pi-rS'an), 71 . [See Empy- 
EBAB, a.] The highest heaven, where the 
pure element of fire was supposed by the 
ancients to exist. 

The deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset. Tennyson. 

If Seniiramis was a poem, a living creation, •won 
from Empyrean by the silent power, and long- 
continued toil of its author, what could the Cafe cle 
Procope know' of it, what could ail Paris know of it, 
on the second night? Carlyle. 

Empyremna (em-pi-ru'ma), n. [Gr., coal to 
preserve a smouldering fire, from ompyreud, 
to set on fire— cm for en, in, and py?', fire.] 
In chefn. the odour of some oily animal or 
vegetable substances, when burned in close 
vessels, or when subjected to destructive 
distillation. 

Empyreumatic, Empyreumatical (em- 
pi'ru*mat"ik, em-piTu-mat"ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to or having the taste or smell of 
slightly burned animal or vegetable sub- 
stances. 

Empyrenmatize (em-pi-ru'mat-iz), u t. To 
render empyi’eumatie; to burn. [Rare.] 
Empyrical (em-plriik-al), a. [Gr. cmp?/ros, 
in lire.] Of or pertaining to combustion or 
combustibility. Kii'wan. [Rare.] 
Empyrosis t (em-pir-o'sis), 71 . [Gr. e7np7j7'oo, 
to bum.] A general fire; conflagration. 
Emrods (eni'rodz), n. pi. Same as E7nerods. 
Emu, Emeu (e-muO, 71 . The original and 
popular name of a large cursorial bird, 
Dro^naius Novee Eollandim, found in Aus- 



Emu {Dromahts Novee Hollafidia). 

tralia. It is about 7 feet in length, and stands 
higher than the cassowary, from •wdiich it 
differs in not having the helmet. It is 
unlike the ostrich in having its feet three- 
toed. Its feathers are double, and of a dull 
sooty-brown colour, and those about the 
head and neck are of a hairy texture. The 
wings are small, and useless for flight. The 
name has sometimes been erroneously given 
to the South American genus, which includes 
the cassowary. Wiitteu also 


Emulable (em'u-Ia-bl), a. That may be 
emulated; that may be attained by emulous 
efforts; worthy of emulation. ^ ‘Some imi- 
table and emulaUe good. ' Leighton. 

Emulate (em'u-lat), p.t pret. & pp. cm/u- 
lated; ppr. emulating. [L. amiulor, amm- 
latus, to make one’s self a rival, from cemzi- 
lus, a rival.] 1. To strive to equal or excel, 
in qualities or actions ; to imitate, with a 
view to equal or excel ; to vie with; to 
rival; as, learn early to emulate the good 
and the great. 

I would have 

Him emulate you : ’tis no shame to follow 
The better precedent. B. jonson. 

2. To he equal to; to imitate; to resemble. 

Thy eye would the diamond. Shali, 

Convulsion cmulatifijr the motion of laughter. 

Artnithiiot. 

Emulate t ( em ' u - lat ), a. Ambi ti ous. 
‘Prick'd on by a most eymdate pride.’ Shah 

Emulation (em-u-la'shon), u. 1. The act of 
attempting to equal or excel, in qualities 
or actions; rivalry; desire of superiority, 
attended with effort to attain it ; ambition 
to equal or excel. 

The apostle e.xtorts the Corinthians to an holy and 
general etnulaiton of the charity of the Macedon- 
ians, in contributing freely to the relief of the poor 
saints at Jerusalem. South. 

2. Envy; jealousy; contention; strife; rivalry 
accompanied with a desire of depressing 
another. 

Such factious emulations shall arise. S/ja4\ 

My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of Skak. 

As envy is commonly used by Shakspere in the 
sense of malice or hatred, so emulation, as here, is 
with him often envy or malicious rivalry. There are 
instances, however, of hLs employing the word, and 
also the cognate terms emulator, emulate, and emu- 
lous, not in an unfavourable sense. Pro/. Craik. 

— E7ifiulatio7i, Co7npetitio7i, RiMilry. E7nu- 
lation, the spirit of contending, that dis- 
position of the mind which incites one to 
strive with another for the same object. 
CompetiUon is the act of so striving. Enmla- 
tioTi is the motive, competition the action. 
Rivah'y is a personal contest, wherein the 
rivals seek the attainment of their object at 
any cost, and naturally gives rise to envy, 
resentment, or detraction, while co7npetitio7i 
merely stirs to exertion. 

A noble emulation hecits your breast. D 7 yden, 
Competition for the cro%vn, there is none nor can be. 

Bacojt. 

Keen contention and eager rivalries, /effrey. 
Syn. Rivalry, competition, contest, conten- 
tion, strife. 

Emulative (em'u-lat-iv), a. Inclined to 
emulation; rivalling; disposed to competi- 
tion. ^Eimdative zeal.' Boole, 

Emulatively (enPu-lat-iv-li), adv. In an 
emulative manner. 

Emulator (em'u-lat-^r), 71 . One who emu- 
lates; a rival; a competitor. 'An envious 
emulator of every man's good part.' Shah 

As Virgil rivalled Homer, Milton was the emulator 
of both these. Warbtirton. 

Emulatory (em'u-la-to-ri), a. Arising out 
of emulation; indicating emulation; of cir 
belonging to emulation. 

Whether some secret and emulaioryhvs.\v\es passed 
between Zipporah and Miriam. Bp. Hall. 

Emnlatress (em'u-lat-res), 71 . A female 
who emulates. 

Emule (em'ul), v.t. To emulate. [Rare.] 

This is the ground whereon the young Nassau, 

Emulmg that day his ancestor’s renown, 

Received his hurt. Sout/iey. 

Emulget (e-miilj'), v.t. [Jj. enmlgeo—e, out, 
and inulgeo, to milk.] To milk out. Bailey. 

Emulgeut (e-mul'jent), a. [L. emidgciis, 
emxdgentis, ppr. of e7nulgeo. See Emulge.] 
In a7iat milking or draining out : said of 
the renal arteries, which supply the kidney.s 
with blood ; as, the emulgent veins return 
the blood, after the urine is secreted. 

Emulgent (e-mul'jent), 71 . 1. In anat. an 
emulgent vein or vessel.— 2. In med a 
remedy which excites the flow of bile. 

Emulous (em'u-lus), a. [D. cemxdus, a rival. 
See EmuI/Atb.] 1. Desirous or eager to imi- 
tate, equal, or excel another; desirous of 
like excellence :with another: with 0 /; as, 
emuloTjiS 0 / another’s example or virtues. 

By strength 

They measure all ; ^otlier excellence 
Not emulo7(S. Milto7i. . 

2. Rivalling; engaged in competition.’ ‘ Exmi- 
loTis Carthage.' B. Jonso7i.—B. Factious; 
contentious. 

He is not as Achilles is. Snak, 

Emulously (em'u-lus-li), adv. With desire 
of equalling or excelling another. 
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Emuloiisness (ein'u-lus-iuhs), n. Quality of 
beiuij unml(ui55. 

l^ulsiC (e-muls'ik), a. In chem. pertaining 
to or procured from emulsine ; specifically, 
applieil to an acid procaired from the aIl)U- 
men of alinonds. 

Emulsify (e-mul'si-fi), v.i To make or form 
an emulsion. 

Eiiiulsiu, Emiilsine (e-mul'sin), «. {See 
EMtytSTON.3 Inc/ieni, the name given to an 
ailmniinons or caseous suhstance of which 
the white part lioth of siveet and bitter 
almonds chiefly consists. 

Emulsion (e-murshon), ?i. [Fr., from L. 
ermdgeo, emuhmn, to millv out— c, out, and 
muhjeo, to milk.] A soft liquid remedy of 
a colour and consistence resembling milk; 
any milkdike mixture prepared by uniting 
oil and w'ator, by means of finother sub- 
stance, saccharine or mucilaginous, 
Emulsiye (e-muls'iv), a. 1. Softening; milk- 
like.— 2. Yielding oil by expression; as, 
seeds.™ S. Producing or yielding a 
inilk-like substance ; as, emiiMve acids. 
Emunctory (e-mungk'to-ri), n. [L. emimc- 
torimn, a pair of simtfers, from emunr/o, 
eimmctum, to ivipe, to cleanse.] In anaL 
any part of the body which serves to carry 
off excrementitious or waste matter; an ex- 
cretory duct; as, the kidneys and skin are 
emumtories. Also used as an adjective, 
Emuscatiout (e-mus-ka'slion), n. 
mrmsco, emtiscatum, to clear from moss—e, 
priv., and muscus, moss.] A freeing from 
moss. Evelyn. 

Emu-wren (e'mu-ren), n. An Australian 
bird, the Stipiturtis malaclmrns, of the 
family Bylviache, so named from the tail- 
featliers being loose-webbed, and bearing 
some resemblance to those of the emu. 
Emycl 83 , Emydidse (em'i-de, e-micVi-de), n. 
pi ICir. emys, tlie water-toidoise, and eidos, 
resemblance.] A family of chelonian rep- 
tiles, comprehending tlie fresh-water tor- 
toises or terrapins, and intermediate in form 
between the turtles and land-tortoises. 

En-. A common adverbial or prepositional 
prefix in English words, from L. in, as en- 
due, or from Gri*. en, as enclitic, or it simply 
repre.sents tlie E. m, as emvrap. Words in 
English vvliich contain the Gr. enare mostly 
scientific or technical terms of modern forma- 
tion, though others, such as enthusiasm, form 
a portion of our everyday vocabulary. En, 
derived from the L. in, in many cases ap- 
pears in words that have come to us through 
the French, though in other cases com- 
pounds with en are merely formed on the 
model of sucli Eoniance w^ords, the Latin or 
English fn assuming this form from the in- 
fluence of the French. Hence, a form in en 
and one in in are frequently found co-exist- 
ing; as, e?iwrap, inwrap; engulf, ingulf; en- 
quire, inquire ; with, however, a tendency 
in one or other of the forms to disappear, 
except when, as in ensure, insure, a special 
meaning has been assigned to each. Before 
labials en becomes em, as in embellish, em- 
brace, but may remain unchanged before 
m> as enmew or emmew, «nmarble. As a 
verbal prefix en sometimes retains its ori- 
ginal meaning of in, as encage, cngaol, en- 
fetter; or it denotes a change from one 
state into another, as e?iable, enrich, eri- 
slaye, enfinnchise, enlarge, and hence has 
often the effect simply of a verb-forming 
prefix; sometimes it seems to have little in- 
fluence on the meaning of the principal 
word, as in enkindle, eneaptivate. 

-En. A suffix of common occurrence in 
English words, having several origins and 
uses, (a) It is a verb-forming suffix (in 
A. Sax. -nfan), as in. fatten, freshen, ivhite'/i, 
sweeten, &c. (?>) It is an adjective-forming 
suffix from nouns signifying some kind of 
substance or material (common also in 
A. Sax.), and in this usage represents an old 
genitive, as in golden, wooden, oaken, &c. 

; (c) It is also a feminine suffix, as in vixen; 

; and perhaps a dimmutive, as in maiden, 
(d) It was formerly a plural termination of 
nouns and of verbs, as housen, escape?i, and 
is still retained in oxen, childre?i. 

Enable (en-iVbl), v.t. pret. & pp. emibled; 
ppi:. enabling. [Prefix en, and n&te (which 
see).] 1. To make able; to supply with 
power, physical or moral; to furnish with 
sufficient power or ability; as, learning and 
industry enable men to investigate the laws 
of nature; fortitude enables us to bear pain 
without murmuring. 1 Tim. i. 12.— 2. To 
supply with means; as, wealth enables men 
to be charitable.— 3. To furnish with legal 
ability or competency; to authorize; as, the 
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law enables ns to dispoi-x uf our property 
by will.- 1. 1 To furnish with competent 
knowledge or skill, and in general, with 
adequate means; to endow. 

Receive the Holy Ghost, said Christ to his apostles, 
when he enabled them with priestly power. 

yer. Taylor. 

Enablement t (en-a'l>l-ment), n. The act of 
enabling; ability. Eacon. 

Enacb, n. In old Scots taw, amends or 
satisfaction for a crime, fault, or trespas.s. 
Enact (eri-akt'), v.t. {.Prefix en, and act] 

1. To decree; to establish as the will of the 
supreme power; to pass into an act or 
established laiv; to perfoi'in the last act of 
a legislature to, as to a bill, giving it validity 
as a law; to give sanction to, as a bill.— 

2. To act ; to perform; to effect. 

The king enacts im^re w’onders than a man. 

Daring an opjsosite to every danger. Skal;. 

3. To act the part of; to represent on or 
as on the stage. ‘I did not enact Hector.' 
Shah 

Enacting (en-aktTng), p. and a. 1. Passing 
into a law; giving sanction to a bill, and 
establishing it as a law. —2. Giving legisla- 
tive forms and sanction; as, the enaeting 
clause of a bill. 

Enactive (en-aktTv), a. Having power to 
enact, or establish as a law. 

Enactment (en-akt'ment), 7i. 1. The passing 
of a bill into a law ; the act of voting, de- 
creeing, and giving validity to a law.— 2, A 
law enacted; a decree; an act.— 3. The act- 
ing of a part or representation of a character 
in a play. 

Enactor (en-akt'er), n. 1. One who enacts 
or passes a law; one who decrees or esta- 
blishes, as a law. — 2. One who performs 
anything. Shah 

Enactnret (en-akt'ur), n. Pui-pose ; effect ; 
action. 

The violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enactures with themselves destroy. Shah, 

Enaliosaur, Enaliosaurian (en-alT-o-sfir, 
en-al'i-o-sg"ri-an), 91. [Or. enalios, living 
in tlie sea, and saiiros, lizard.] A member 
of a group of fossil marine reptiles of great 
size, one example of which is the ichthyo- 
saurus (which see). 

Enallage ( en-alTa-je ), ?i. [Gr, enallage, 
change, from enallatto, to exchange— cn, in, 
and allatto, to change.] In gram, a figure 
by which some cliange is made in tlie com- 
mon mode of speech, as when one gender, 
number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice 
of the same word is substituted for another, 
or when one word is substituted for fin- 
other; as, L. seelus, wickedness, for scelestnSf 
wicked; ‘We, the king.’ 

Enaluron (en-a-lu'rori), a. [Probably Fr. 
en, in, and aileron, a small wing.] Inker, a 
term applied to a bordure charged with 
eight birds. 

Euambusb t ( en-arabqsh ), v. t. [Prefix en, 
and am&'us/i.] To hide in amhush; to place 
in amhush. * The enamhnshed phalanx and 
the springing mine. ' Cawtliofne. 

Enamel (en-am'el), [Prefix eh, and the 
old amel, amincl, amile, enamel, corrupted 
from Q.Fr. esmail, Mod. Fr. imail, eiiainel, 
from G. sch7neke7i, to smelt, to melt. See 
Smelt.] l. A coloured sulistance of the na- 
ture of glass, differing from it by a greater de- 
gree of fusibility oi’ opacity, used as an orna- 
mental coating for vai-ioii.s articles. Enamels 
have for their basis a pure crystal glass or 
frit, ground with a fine oxide of lead and 
tin. These baked together are the matter 
of enamels, and the colour is varied by add- 
ing other substances. Oxide of gold gives 
a red colour; that of copper, a green; man- 
ganese, a violet; cobalt, a blue; and iron, a 
fine black. —2. A glassy opaque bead ob- 
tained by the blowpipe.— 8. That which is 
enamelled ; a smooth, glossy surface of 
various colours, resembling enamel— 4. In 
anat the smooth hard substance which 
covers the crown of a tooth, overlying the 
dentine.— 5. Gloss; polish. 

There is none of the ingenuity of Filicaja in the 
thought, none of the hard and brilliant enamel of 
Petrarch in tlie style. Macaulay, 

Enamel (en-am'el), a. Eelating to the art 
of enamelling; astenameZpainting. — JE'nrtnicZ 
paintvng, or more properly painting on 
enamel, an art of modern date, by which 
figures and other designs are painted on 
enamelled smTaces, and are then biumed in 
by heating the whole. 

Eham6l(en-ani'el),:n.t pret. (fepp. enamelled; 
ppr. enamelling. 1. To lay enamel on, as on 
gold, silver, copper, Ac.— 2. To paint in 
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enamel.— 3, To form a glossy surface like 
enamel uiion; as, to enamel card-paper.— 
4. To variegate or adorn with dilferent col- 
ours. See ENAMELim 
Enamel (en-aiiFel), v. i. To practise the use 
of enamel or the art of enamelling. Boyle. 
Enamelar, Enamellar (eri-am^el-ar), a. 
Consisting of enamel; resembling enanud; 
snmotli; gIos.sy. 

Enanieler, Enamelist (en-am'el-i^r, en-ain'- 
el-ist), n. Suine as Enameller, Enamellkt. 
Enamelled (en-anCeld), p. and a; Overlaid 
with enamel ; adorned with an y th i ng resem- 
bling enamel; variegated with different 
colours. ‘Paints the enamelled ground.* 
Gay. 

Throw hither .ill your quaint enaiftelVd eyes, ... 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Milton. 

—Enamelled cards, cards on which a coat- 
ing in imitation of enamel is produced. 
Enameller, Enamellist (en-anYei-er, en- 
am'el-ist), n. One wdio enamels; one whose 
occupation is to lay on enamels or inlay 
colours. 

Enamoradof (en-am-d-ra'dd), 71. One deeply 
in love. Sir T. Herbert. 

Enamour (en-am'er), v.t. [O. Fr. enamonrer 
—en, and amour, L, amor, love.] To inflame 
with love; to charm; to captivate: wuth 0 / 
or with before the person or thing; as, to 
be efiamoured of or with a lady ; to he en- 
amoured of or with hooks or science. 

He became passionately enamoured fl/'tlns shadow 
of a dream. 'iV. Irving. 

Enanthema (en-an-the'ma), h. [Gr. en, in, 
and anthema (used only in composition), 
from anthed, to flomlsh.] A name given to 
certain eruptions of the mucous membrane, 
on the type of exa7ithema, wdiich is applied 
to eruptions of the skin. 

Enanthesis (en-an-the'sis), n. [Gr. e7i, and 
a7ithesis, blossom, from aiithed, to flourish. 1 
An eruption on the skin from internal dis- 
ease, as ill scai’let fever, measles, and the 
like. 

Enantiopathy (en-an'ti-op"a-thi), n. [Gr 
e7iantm, opposite, and pa f/ms, suffering.} 

1, An opposite passion or aff ecti on. 

Whatever may be the case in the cure of bodies, 

enantiopathy, and not homteopathy, is the true medi- 
cine of minds. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

2. Allopathy: a term used by the disciples 
and followers of Hahnemann. 

Enaatiosis (e-nanTi-6"sis), 71. [Gr., contra- 
diction, from enantios, opposite.] In 7'het. 
a figure of speech by which what is meant 
to be conveyed in tlie affirmative is stated 
in the negative, and vice versd; as, he didn’t 
drink it— oh no ! He is a wonderfully good 
man — oh yes ! 
Enarcllt(eii-archO,'i?*t To 
inarcli. Lydgate. 
Enarched (en-archtO, PP. 
[Prefixes, and arched.} In 
he7\ arched; as, a chevron 
efiarcked. 

Enarmed (en-iirmdO, a- 
[Prefix en, and armed.] In 
En.irched. her. having arms, that is, 
hoiois, hoofs, &c., of a dif- 
ferent colour from that of the body. 
Euarration (e-na-ra'shon), 71 . [L. enar- 

7'atw, a detailed exposition from eyiarro, 
enarratu7n, to explain m detail— e, out, and 
narrojtorelate.] Recital; relation; account; 
exposition. ‘ An historical c /iarmteon.’ Bih 
Hall 

Enarthrosis (en-ar-thro'sis), n. [Gr. c«ar- 
th7'usis—€7i, in, and arthron, a joint.] In 
anat. a ball-and-socket joint; that species 
of articulation which consists in t|fe inser- 
tion of the round end of a bone in the cup- 
like cavity of another, forming a joint mov- 
able in eveiy direction. 

Enascent (e-nas'ent), a. [L. enascefis, ppr. 
of enaseoi', to spring up— e, out, and naseor, 
to be born.] Coming into being; incipient. 

You just get the first g-limpse, as it were, of an 
enascent equivocation. Warlmrton. 

Enatatiopt (e-na-ta'shon), n. [L. enato, 
enatatum, to swim out— e, out, and 7iato, a 
freq. from 710 , 7iatum, to swim.] A swim- 
ming out; escape by swimming. 

Enatet (o-natO, a. [L. enatus—e, out, and 
born.] Growing out. 

The parts appertaining to the bones, which stand 
out at a distance from their bodies, are either the 
adnate or the enate parts, either the epiphyses or 
tlje apophyses of tlie bones. 

Smith, Portrait cf Old Age. 

Enauntert (en-{inT6r), adr. [Contr. from 
eh for m, and adventure, which was fmmieriy 
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written ai'enture, aiiutnn% axmti'e,] Lest 

theta it sits to.care for tluiir heire, 

Enasmler' tlieir heritajfe cloc impaire. S/ensct. 

Enavigate (e-iiA'vi-giit), v.t pret. A pi>. ena- 
vlfjated; ppr. enamyatiiiih fL. enumgo~^e, 
out, and navi(j(E tn saii.I to sail out oi 
ot'or. Coalcamm. ^ ar 7 / 

Eil!)il?et(en-bil)'),?M;. Tomlulie. SJceltoiL 
fnli) 053 eci,t 2>2^- [‘^^ee tlie old cmhosn, to shel- 
ter in a wotid.] Sheltered in a "wood- Clichu- 

E2l'bOSsed,t i>. Embossed; raised, 

aimucer. ^ 

Enbraude, t r. 1 0 embronler, 

Tfiis wofuU lady ylearned had in youth, 

So tlirit she workeu and cn!/nii(dm couth. 

Chaucer. 

EncaJUla (en-se'ni-a), n. 2)l> Sam e as Ericexiict. 
Encage (en-kajO. PP- 

\x\ii\ encaging, [Prefix in, anrttfd//e.] lo 
shut up or oonftiie in a cage; to coop. Writ- 
ten also Jneage. 

Hfj (Samson) carries away the gates wherein they 
thought to have enau^ed him. Bj>. Hall. 

Encalcndar (en-kaden-der), v.t [Prefix 
en, iu, and calendar.} To register in a 
calendar, as the saints of the Eoinan Catho- 
lic Church, 

For saints preferred, 

Of which vve find these four liave been, 

And with their leader still to live encalendar'd. 

Drayton. 

Encamp (en-kampO, [Prefix en, and 
Gamp. 3 Tc> pitch tents or form huts, as an 
army; to halt 011 a inarch, spread tents, and 
remain for a night or for a longer time, as 
an army or company; to pitch tents for the 
puiposeof a siege. 

They encamped in Etham. Ex. xUi. 20. 
The Levites sh^ll encamp about the tabernacle. 

Num. i. 50. 

Encamp against the city and take it, 2 Sam. xii. 28. 

Ehcamp (en-kamp'), v.t To form into a 
c<am{); to place in a temporary habitation 
or fiuarters. 'Bid him encamp his soldiers , * 
Shak. 

Encampment (en-karaphnent),ti, 1 . The act 
of pitching tents or forming huts, as an 
army or travelling company, for temporary 
lodging or T’e.st, JoJvnwn. The place 
where a body of men is encamped, together 
witli tlie tents or other conveniences set in 
order for their accommodation; a camp; 
tents or huts Set up for the accoimnodation 
of an army or troop. 

When a general bids the martial train 
Spread their encampment o'er the spacious plain, 
Tiiick rising tents a canvas city build. Gay. 

Encanlcerf (en-kangk'6r), v.t [Prefix en, 
and cimker.} To corrode; to canker, Skel- 
ton. 

Encanthis (en-kan'this), n. [Grr. en, and 
Jcanthos, the corner of the eye.] A small 
tumoui’ or excrescence growing from the 
inner angle of the eye. 

Encaptivate (en-kap'ti-vat), v. t To capti- 
vate. [Rare,] 

Ehcardion (en-kar'di-on), n. [Gr. (to) en- 
kardion, pith, core— in, and kardia, the 
heart.} In bot the heart or pith of vege- 
tables. 

Encarnalize (en-kar'nal-iz), v. t [Prefix en, 
and carnalize.} To make carnal; to sen- 
sualize. 

Dabbling a shameless hand with shameful jest, 
their spirits. Tennyson. 

Encai^lis (en-kar'pus), «. [Gr. en, and 
karpoSi fruit,] In arch, a sculptured orna- 



Encatpus, from Palazzo NiccoHni, Rome. 

ment in imitation of a garland of fruits, 
leaves, or flowers, suspended between two 
points. The garland is of greatest size in 
the middle, and diminishes gradually to the 
points of suspension, from which the ends 
generally hang down. The encarpiis is 
sometimes composed of an imitation of dra- 
pery similarly disposed, and frequently of 
m assemblage of musical instruments, ini- 


; plements of war or of the chase, accoixliiig 
j ti:) the purijose to which the building it or- 
I iiaments is appropriated. 

Encase (eii-kas'), v.t Same as Inca^. 

. EncaBhnaeilt (en-kash'ment), n. In Engluh 
i hanking, payment in cash of a note, draft, 

I ifcc. 

i Encauma (en-kp,''ma), n, [Or. enkmima— 
en, iu, and kaiu, to burn.] In vurg. an old 
name for the mark left by a burn, or tlie 
blel> or vesicle produced by it, as also for 
superficial ulceration in the eye, on the 
cornea, causing tlie loss of the humours. 
Encaustic (cn-kas'tik), a. [Gr. enkaUHtiJcos— 
en, and kmistilm, caustic, from kaio, to 
burn.} Pertaining to tlie art of enamelling 
and to painting in burned wax, — Encamtio 
ptamiing, a kind of painting among the 
ancients, in which, by heating or burning in 
wax, the colours were rendered permanent 
in all their original splendour.— 
tiles, decorated paving -tiles of baked pot- 
tery, much used in the pavements of churches 
and other ecclesiastical edifices of an early 
date, and recently brought again into use 
with various improvements. 

Encaustic (eii-kas'tik.), n. The art of paint- 
ing on enamel; tlie art of painting in burned 
Avax or in any way Avherein heat is used to 
fix the colours. 

Encave (en-kav'), v.t pret. & pp. encaved; 
ppr. encmiiig. [Prefix en, and cave.] To 
hide In a cave or recess. 

Do hiit.encave yourself 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns, 
That dwell in every region of his face. Shak. 

Enceinte (afi-saiit), 11. [Er. , pp. of enceindre; 
from L, incingo, to gird in— in, and cingo, 
to gird.] In fort inclosure; the Avail or ram- 
part Avliich kirrounds a place, sometimes 
composed of bastions and cm'taiiis. Called 
also JBodg of the Place. 

Enceinte (afi-safit), a, [I’r., L. in, not, and 
einctus, pp. of ciiigo. to gird.] Pregnant; 
Avith child. 

Encenia (en-se'ni-a), n.pl [Gr. enkainia, a 
feast of dedication— (gn, in, and Icainos, neAV.] 
festivals anciently coimnemorative of the 
founding of a city or the dedication of a 
church; and in later times, ceremonies re- 
newed at certain periods, as at Oxford, in 
commemoration of founders and benefac- 
tors. 

En.cen.se, t n. incense. Ohmtoer. 
Encense,! u.t To burn incense; to bum 
incense to. Chaxmr. 

Encephalalgia (en'se-fal-al"ji-a), n. [Gr. 
en, in, kephaU, the head, and algos, pain. ] 
In med. deep-seated headache; cephalalgy. 
Encephalartos (en-sefal-ar-tos), n. [Gr. 
en, iu, kephale, the head, and artos, bread.] 
A genua of Gycadacem, haA'ing cylindrical or 
spherical trunks, with a terminal crown of 
pinnate leaves, which have coriaceous, often 
spiny leaflets. The species are found only 
in Africa, but some of them have been intro- 
duced into this country as ornaments of the 
conservatory. The Gaffers use the spongy 
farinaceous pith of the tmiik and cones as 
food, hence the trees have received the 
name of Cafer-bread. 

Encephalic (en-se-faHk), a. Situated in 
the head; belonging to the head or brain. 
Encephalitis (eil-se'fal-rtis), n. Inflamma- 
tion of the brain. 

Encephalocele (en-seTal-6-sel), n. [Gr. en- 
kephalos, the brain, and keM, a tumour.] In 
ined. hernia of the twain. 

Encephaloid (en-seffal-oid), a. [Gr. en- 
05 , the brain, and enfos, resemblance.] 
Resembling the matter of the brain: a term 
specifically applied to a morbid product 
Avhich constitutes the mass of the disease 
called schirrus or cancer. 

Encephalon, Encephalos (en-se'fa-lon, en- 
se'fa-los), n. [Gr. enlcevhalos, within the 
head-r-cn, in, and kephale, the head.] The 
brain; the contents of the skull, consist- 
ing of the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla 
oblongata, and membranes. 
Encephalotomy (en-sefal-ot"o-mi), n. [Gr. 
enkephalos, brain, and feme, cutting.] In 
anat. dissection of the brain. 

Encephalous (en-sefal-us), a. [See Ence- 
phalon.] In zool possessing a distinct 
head; usually applied to all the mollusoa 
proper except the Lamellibranchiata: op- 
posed to acephalous. 

Enchafe (en-chaf), v.t pret. & pp. enchafed; 
ppr. enchafing. [Prefix en, and chafe (which 
see).] To chafe or fret; to provoke; to en- 
rage; to irritate. [Rare.] 

Seizes the rough, northern deep. 

y.Baillte. 


Enchain (en-chan')j [Prefix en, and 
chain.] 1. To fasten AAdth a chain; to bind 
or hold in chains; to hold in bondage. JDry- 
den.~% To hold fast; to restrain; to confine; 
as, to enchain the attention.— 3 . To link to- 
gether; to connect, [Hare.] 

One contracts and his words. Ho'ioell. 

Enchainment (en-chan'ment), n. The act 
of enchaining or state of being encliained; 
concatenation. ‘ Such a connection and en- 
chainment of one fact to another.' TPar* 
bm'ton. 

Enchant (en-chUnt'), v.t [Fr. enchanter— 
en, and chanter, to sing; L. incanto—in, and 
canto, freq. of cano, to sing. See OHAKT 
and Cant.] 1. To practi.se sorcery or Aviteli- 
craft on; to give efficacy to by songs of sor- 
cery or fascination; to subdue by charms or 
spells; to hold as by a spell; to fascinate. 

And now about the caldron sing, 

Like elves and fairies in a ring, 

Enchanting all that you put in. Shak. 

John thinks tliem all enchanted: he inquires if 
Nick had not given tliem some intoxicating potion. 

Arbnthnot. 

2, To delight in a high degree; to charm; 
to ravish Avith pleasure. 'Bid me disconi’se, 
I will enchant thine ear.* Shak.—^Y'S. To 
charm, captivate, fascinate, raAdsh, enrap- 
ture, bewitch. 

Enchanter (en-chant'<^r), n. 1. One Avho 
enchants; a sorcerer or magician; one who 
has spirits or demons at his command; one 
Avho practises enchantment or pretends to 
perform suriuising things by the agency of 
demons.— 2. One Avho charms or delights,— 
Enchanter’s nightshade, a name common to 
plants of the genus Circtca, nat. order On- 
agraceaj, of Av'hich there are tAvo British 
species, C. lutetiana and G. alpina. The 
former grow.? to the height of about a foot 
and a half, ha.s delicate ovate leaves and 
small Avliite flOAvers tinged with pink, Avhich 
are succeeded by small roundish seed-A'cssels 
thickly covered Avxth hooked bristles, and 
abounds in shady Avoods. When it find-s its 
Avay into shrubberies it is difficult to extir- 
pate. C. alpina hardly differs from this 
species, except in being smaller and more 
delicate; it is found in Scotland and north 
of England. Tliey have no affinity Avith the 
nightshades. 

Enchanting (en-cluint'ing), a. Channing; 
delighting; raA'Ishing; as, an enchanting 
voice; an enchanting face. 

Simplicity in manners has an enchanting efiect. 

Ka 7 nc.r, 

Enchantingly (en-chant''ing-li), adv. Witli 
the poAver of enchantment ; in a maimer to 
delight or chmm; as, the lady sings enc/ianf- 
ingly. 

Enchantment (en-chhnt'ment), n. 1. The 
act of producing certain AA^onderful effects 
by the invocation or aid of demons or the 
agency of certain supposed spirits; the use 
of magic arts, spells, or charms;' incantation. 

The magicians of Egypt did so with their efichant- 
mefiis. ' Ex. vii, ii. : 

2. That Avhicb enchants; an influence or 
power which fascinates or delights; irresist- 
ible influence; overpoAvering influence of 
delight. 

The warmth of fancy — whicli holds the heart of a 
reader under the strongest enchanttneiit. Pope, 

Syn, Incantation, necromancy, charm, ma- 
gic, fascination, spell, sorcery, Avitchery, 
witchcraft. 

Enchantress (en-chiint'res), n. A Avoman 
Avho enchants, as by magic spells, beauty> 
and the like; a sorceress. 

From this enchantress all these ills are come. 

Drydeft. 

Encharge (en-charjo, v.t pret. & pp. en- 
charged; ppr, encharging. [Prefix en, and 
charge. ] To give in charge or trust. [Rare; } 

His countenance would express the spirit and the 
passion of the part lie was ettchai-ged with. Jeffrey, 

Encharget (en-charjO, n. An injunction; 
a charge. Copley’s Wits, c&c. 

Enchase (en-chas'), v.t pret. tfc pp. en- 
chased; ppr. enchasing. XSr. encliCvssar—en, 
and cMvse, a frame; L. copsa, a I’eposi- 
tory, a cheat, a case, from capio, to take or 
receive,] 1 . To incase or inclose in a border . 
or rim; to surround xidth an ornamental set- 
ting, as a gem Avith gold; to encircle. 

And precious stones, in studs of gold enchased. 

The shaggy velvet of his buskins graced. Mickh. 

2. To adorn by embossed Avork; to enrich 
or beautify by some design or figure in Ioav 
relief, as a watch-case.— 8. To adoi'n, as a 
cup, by being embedded in its substance. 

To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchase. 

Dryden. ■ 


Fate, ffir, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tiibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; Sc. fey. 
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4.t To ih?liiieate or iles^cribe, at by •writing. 

ah which , . . for to g'naMse 

Hiuj iieedeth sure a golden pen. Sj^aiser, 


jSnekasten (en-cluis'n), v.t. To cbastuii; to 
diastribe; tiHjom-fit. //.A'. Jl'hitc, fPoehciii.J 
Blichaufiilg,t n. [Fi\ chauffer, to warm.] 
Heat; burning effect. Vhaacer. 
^clieasoil,t H, {O.Fr.J Cause; occasion. 
‘Tile btml eneheason that me hither led.’ 

Enclieckt (en-chekO, To chetiuer. 


Where th’ artful shuttle rarely did eacheck 
The c.mgeant colour of a mallard's iieck. 

Sylvester, IJit Barias, 

Euclieert (en-cher'), v.t. To enliven; to 
cheer. Spemer, 

BflClielya (en-kel'i-a), n. 2^?. [Or. enchelya, 
a small eel. ] A family of Inftism’ia, ()f 
very simjile organization. They are cylin- 
drical, o))long or 4.1 void, and are covered with 
vibratile cilia .scattered over the body with- 
out any regular order. They live in stiig- 
nant watei^ tiiul are multiplied by tran.s- 
verse spontaneous divisions. 

Enchest (en-chest'), v.t. vSame as Inchest. 
Enchiridion t (en^d-rid'i-on), n. [Or. en- 
cheiridion, a manual— -c/t, in, and eheir, the 
hand,] A manual; a book to be carried in 
the hand. Evelyn. 

EnoMsel (en-chiz'el), v.t, pret. & pp. tui- 
chiselled; ppr. encMseUing. [ITefix en, and 
chisel.] To cut with a chisel. 

Enehodus (en'ko-dus), n. [Or. enchos, a 
spear, and odons, a tooth.} A geriu.s of 
scomberozd fossil fishe.s found in the chalk 
formation; so calletl from their spear-shaped 
teeth. 

Enchondroma (en-kon-drd’ma), n. [Or. en, 
in, and chondros, cartilage.] A terra used 
to de.sign a cartilaginous tumour occurring 
most frequently in connection with the 
hones or glandular structures. 

Enchorial, Enchoric (en-ko'ri-al, en-ko'rik), 
a. [Or. encMrios, in or of the country— e?i, 
in, and chora, a cozmtry.] Belonging to or 
' used in a country; native; indigenous; pop- 
ular ; common ; zlemotic; as, enchorial or 
enchoric alphabet. See De^iotic. 
Enchymonia (en-ki-mo'ni-a), n. [Or. en- 
cheff to pour in.] Inpathol. a spontaneous 
ecchyznosis or extravasation of blood from 
some internal cause, as a violent emotion 
of the mind. 

Encincture (en-singk'tur), n. [Prefix en, in, 
and cincture.] A cincture. "The vast cn- 
cincture of that gloomy sea.' Wordsiuorth. 
Encinderedt (en-sin'dCtrd)* a. [From prefix 
en, in, and cindei\] Burned to cinders. 
CoeJeeram. 

Encircle (en-sfir'kl),!).! pret. &pp. encircled; 
ppr, encircling. [Prefix en, and circle,] 
1. To form a circle about; to inclose or sur- 
round; said of a circle or ring, or anything 
in a circular form; as, luminous rings en- 
circle Saturn. "Her brows encircled with 
his serpent rod.’ Parnell.— 2. To encom- 
pjiss; to surround; to environ; as, the army 
encircled the city.— 3. To inclose within, or 
as •within, a ring; hence, to embrace ; as, to 
encircle one in the arms.— S yn. To encom- 
pass, inclose, siirroimd, environ. 

Encirclett (en-s6r'klet), n. A circle; a ring. 
SirP.Sidney. 

Enclasp (en-klasp'), v. t. [Prefix <?n, and clasp,] 
To fasten with a clasp ; to clasp; to em- 
brace. 

Enclave (hfi-klUv), n. [Fr., a mortise— en, 
in, and L. clavus, a key.] 1. In her, any- 
thing let into something else, especially 
•when the thing so let in is square.— 2. A 
place or country which is entirely sur- 
rounded by the territories of another power. 
Thus several petty duchies and principali- 
ties are cneZaws of Prussia. 

Enclitic, Endlitical (en-klitTk, en-klit'ik- 
al]l, a. [Gr. enklitikos, inclined, from en- 
Mind, to incline— e?i, hi, and klino, to bend 
or lean.] In ijrram. affixed; subjoined, and 
as it •were leaning on: said of a word or par- 
ticle which always follows another word, 
and is so closely connected with the pre- 
ceding word as to seem to be a part of it. 
Enclitic (en-klitTk), n. In gram, a word 
connected with the preceding ivord so closely 
as to almost form part of it; as qua (and) in 
1. ; arnicb virwmque, arms and the man, 
EncUtically (emklitik-al-li), adv. In an 
enclitic manner; by throwing the accent 
back. 

Enclitics (en-klitiks), n. The art of declin- 
ing and conjugating words. [Bare. ] 
Encloister (en-kIoist'6r), v, t. [Prefix en, in, 
and cloister,] To sh\it up, as in a cloister; 
to cloister; to immure. 


Enclose (en-klozO. v.t pret. pp. enclnscd; 
ppr. enclosing. [Prefix en, in, and cZowi;.] To 
inclose (which see). 

Encloser (en-kld//6r), n. He wiict or that 
u'hieh enclose.^. 

Enclosure (en-klo'zhu.r), n. Inclosuro (wliich 
see), 

Enclothe (eu-kloTii'), v. t. To clothe. [r£>’.st- 
minster Men. 

EllClOUd (en-kloud'), v. t [Prefix en, and 
cloiuL] To cover with clouds; to becloud; 
to shade. 

In tijeir thick breath.s, 

Rank of gross diet, sliall we be eitclouded. Shak. 

Encoacll (en-koch'), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
coach,] To carry in a coach. ‘ Like Phae- 
ton encoached in burnislied gold.’ Davies. 
[Eared 

Encoffin (en-koffm), v.t [Prefix cn, and 
coffin. ] To put or inclose in a coffin. Wcever. 
Ericoldent (en-koklfii), v.t. [Prefix cn, cold, 
and suffix To make cold. 

The hands and feet, being the most remote from it, 
are Ijy degrees; encoldened to a fashionable cl.iy. 

Feltham. 

Encollar (en-kolTCtr), v.t, [Prefix en, and 
collar.] To surround with a collar. 
Encomber t (en-kumfijcr), v.t. Same as En- 
cnmiber. 

Encomberment t (en-kuni'b6r-ment), n. 
Molestation. S'pcui.'cr. 

Encomiast (en-ko'mi-ast), w. [Gr. enkomias- 
tes, from enkdmiazo, to praise, to make an 
encomium— e?z, in, and komos, a revel.] One 
who praises another; a panegyrist; one who 
utters or writes commendations. 

The Jesuits are the great e7ico7ritasts of the Chinese. 

Locke. I 

Encomiastic, Encomiastical (en-ko'mi- 
ast"ik, eii-ko'ini-ast"ik-al), a. Bestowing 
praise; praising; commending; laudatory; 
as, an encomiastic address or discourse. 
‘Encomiastical oration.’ Kmg. 
Encomiastic (en-ko'mi-ast"ik), n. A pane- 
gyric. £. Jonson. 

Encomiastically(en-k6hni-ast"ik-al-li),adu. 
In an encomiastic maimer. 

Encomiont (en-ko'mi-on), n. Encomium; 
panegyric. 

But these puling lovers! I cannot but laugh at 
them, and their e>ico77iions of their mistresses. 

ui»t. BtRiven 

Encomium (en-koffiii-um), n. [Gr. enkornton. 
See Encomiast.] Praise; panegyric; com- 
mendation. 

His eticomiuffis awakened all my ardour. 

IV. Irvittsy. 

Syn, Panegyric, applause, eulogium, eulogy, 
praise. 

I Encommont (en-konPon), v.a. To make 
I common. Feltham. 

Encompass (en-kum'pas), v.t. [Prefix en, 
in, and compass.] 1. To form a circle about; 
to encircle. 

Look how this ring encampasseth, thy finger. Shak. 

2. To environ; to inclose; to surround; to 
slmt in; as, a besieging army e^ioompassed 
Jerusalem.— 3, To go or sail round; as, 
Drake encompassed tlnQ globe.— 4. t To get 
into one’s power; to obtain; to come by. 

Ah, ha! Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, have I 
encompassed yow'i Shak. 

vSyn. To encircle, inclose, surroimd, include, 
environ, invest, hem in, shut up. 
Encompassment (en-kum'pas-ment), n. 

1. The act of surrounding, or state of being 
surrounded.— 2. Circumlocution in speak- 
ing; periphrasis. ‘ This encompassment and 
drift of question.’ Shak. 

Encore (Hii-kor), adv. [Fi*. , It. ancora, contr. 
from L. (in) hanc horam, (to) this hour.] 
Again; once more: used by the auditors and 
spectators of plays and other sports when 
they call for a repetition of a particular 
part. Our use of this word is unknown to 
tlie French, who use the word Ms (twice) if 
they wish a part, song, or the like repeated. 
Encore (Rh-k5r), n.L pret. & pp. encored; 
ppr. encoring. To call for a repetition of 
a particular part of an entertainment. 

Dolly, in her master’s shop, 

Encores them, as she twirls her mop. Whitehead. 

Encorporing,t Ppr- Incorporating. Chau- 
cer. 

Encounter (en-koun't6r), ?i, [Fr. encontre 
—en, and contre, L, contra, against,] 1. A 
meeting, particularly a sudden or acciden- 
tal meeting, of two or more persons 
To shun th’ encowtier oS the vulgar crowd. Pope. 

2. A meeting in contest; a fight; a conflict; 
a skirmish; a battle; but more generally a 
figbt between a sznall number of men, or an 
accidental meeting and fighting of detach- 
ments, rather than a set battle or general 
engagement. 


Homer \vith his pomp of military processions and 
his fliish of hostile enconnters. Pj-p/. Blackte, 

3. Fig. an intellectual or moral conflict or 
contest; controversy; debate; eager and 
wai’iii conversation, whether in love or 
anger. 

Let's shun this keen encotmier of our wits. Shak. 
Who ever knew truth put to the worse in free and 
open encounter i .Milton. 

4. A sudden or unexpected address or accost- 
ing. —5.1 Occasion; casiml incident. Broome. 
Syn. Conflict, fight, skirnii.sh, combat, as- 
sault, rencounter, attack, onset. 

Encounter (en-koun'ter), v. t, [See the noun. J 

1. To meet face to face; particnlaidy, to 
meet suddenly or urie.xpectedly; as, I en- 
countered him just as I was turning the 
coi'iier. 

If I must die, 

I will e7tcoU7tter darkness as a bride. Shak. 

2. To meet in opposition or in a hostile 
manner: to rush again.st in conflict; to en- 
gage witlz in liattle”; as, two annies encoun- 
ter each other.— 3. To come upon; to light 
upon; to nzeet with; as, to encounter ob- 
stacles, imi>ediments, &c.— 4. To meet and 
oppose; to resist; to attack and attempt to 
confute; as, to encounter tlie arguments of 
opponents. — 5. t To opjzose ; to oppugn. 

Jurors are not bound to believe two witnesses, if 
the probability of the fact does reasoiialdy e7uo7aiter 
them. Sir M. Hale. 

d. To meet in mutual kindness; to express 
an equal amount of kindly feeling towards. 
[Bare. ] * See, ihoy encounter thee with their 
hearts’ thanks.' Shak.~7.\ To befall; to 
betide. ‘ Good time encounter her. ’ Shak. 
Encounter (en-kmoTt6r), v.i. l. To meet 
face to face; to meet unexpectedly. 

Upon that were my thoughts tiring-, vdien we encoutt- 
ie7-ed. Shak. 

I will e7icotmter with Andronicus. Shak, 

2. To meet in hostile fashion; to come to- 
gether in combat; to fight; to conflict. ‘Our 
powers with smiling fronts encounUringl 
Shak. ‘If thou encozuiter with the boar.' 
Shak.—^. To meet in opposition or debate. 
Encounterer (en-kouiTt<!!r-er), n. 1. One 
who encounters; tin opponent; an antago- 
nist— 2.t One who is ready to accost an- 
other. ‘0, these enaoimterers, so glib of 
tongue.' Shak. 

Encourage (en-ku'raj), v.t pret. & pp. en- 
Gouraged; ppr. encouraging. [Fr. encour- 
ager—en, and courage, from cceur, L. cor, 
the heart.] To give courage to; to insph'e 
with courage, spiiit, or strength of mind; 
to embolden; to animate; to incite; to in- 
spirit; to help forward.; to countenance. 

But charge Joshua and Deut. m. 28 . 

Syn. To embolden, inspirit, animate, incite, 
cheer, urge, impel, stimulate, instigate, 
comfort, promote, advance, forward. 
Encouragement (en-kuTaj-ment), n, 1. Tlie 
act of giving courage or confidence of suc- 
cess; incitement to action or to practice; 
as, t\iid encouragement of youth in generous 
deeds. 

Somevvhile with merry purpose fit to plea.se, 

And otherwhile with good e7icott7‘ageme7tt. Speitser. 
For when he dies, farewell all honour, bounty, 

All generous mcotiraffcmefti of arts. Oi'iuay, 

2- That wliich serves to incite, support, 
promote, or advance, as favour, counte- 
nance, rewartls, profit, incentive. 

To think of his paternal care 
Is a most sweet e 7 icourage 77 teut to prayer. Byroin, 

Encourager <en-kuh‘aj-6r), n. One who en- 
courages, incites, or stimulates to action; 
one who supplies incitements, either by 
counsel, reward, or means of execution. . 

The pope is a master of polite learning, and a 
great of arts. Addison. 

Encouraging (en-ku’raj-ing), p. and a. 1. In- 
spiring with hope and confidence; exciting 
courage.— 2. Furnishing ground to hope for 
success; as, an eucowmi/fzz/j prospect. 
Encouragingljf (en-ku‘nij-ing-li), adv. In 
a manner to give courage or hope of suc- 

Encradle (en-kra'dl), v.t [Prefix m, and 
cradle.] To lay in a cradle. Siicnser. 
Encratites (en'kra-tits), n. pi, [Gr. encrates, 
moderate, self-disciplined— czi, in, and kra- 
tos, strength] Eccles. n name given to a 
sect in the second century because they 
condemned marriage, forbade the eating of 
fiesh or drinking of wine, and rejected all 
the comforts and conveniences of life, 
Tatian, an Assyrian and a disciple of Justin 
Martyr, was the leader of this sect. Galled 
qIqo Continents. 


ch, c/zahx; 6h, Sc. locA; go; j,job; fi, Fr. to?z; ng, siuf?; th, Z/ien; th, Z/tin; w, zrig; wh, ic/dg; zh, azure,— See Key. 
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Eacreaset (en-ki'iis'), v.t vi, ami n. Same 
mlnereme. ■ ^ ' , 

^crimson (fjii-krini''zii), v, t, Prefix en, ana 
criiMon.] To cover with a cninsoii colour. 


Shak. , , , 1 • s 

Eaoriiial Eiicriiiic (en-lcrm'al, en-krm'jk), 
«. Bolatiiig to or containing eiicrinites; asj 
mcrimd inarl>Ie. 

Encrinital (en-krin-it'al), a. Same as Ln- 
cnnal. _ . , 

Encrinite (enla-in-it), n. [Gr. cn, in, and 
krinon, a lily.] A name often applied to the 
whole order of the Grinohiea or stone-lilies, 
hut niorespeciflcally restricted to the genera 




Encrinite. 


a a, Portions of the stem, h, Separate joints. 


having rounded, smooth stems. The animal 
is composed of numeroiis jointed arms radi- 
ating from a central disc, in which the 
mouth is situated, and which is .supported 
on a jointed stem. The petrified remains 
of the encrinites compose vast strata of 
marhle in Northern Europe and North 



Piece of Derbyshire Marble, showing' Encrinites. 


America. In the cut representing the piece 
of Derbyshire marble, the variety in the 
figures of the encrinites is caused by the dif- 
ferent angles at which they occur. 

Encrinitic, Encrinitical (en-krin-it'ik, en- 
krin-it'ik-al). a. Same as JSncHnal. 

Encrisped (en-krisptO, «. [From crisp,] 
Curled; formed in curls. ‘ Hairs encrisped, 
yellow as the gold.’ Skeltan. 

Itocroacll (en -kroeliO, v, I [Trefix en, and Fr. 
cn'ccher (as in aacroeker; see Accroach), 
to hook on, from croc, a hook; E, croak 
(which see).] 1. To enter on the rights and 
possessions of another; to intrude; to take 
possession of what belongs to another by 
gradual advances into his limits or jurisdic- 
tion, and usurping a part of his rights or 
pi’erogatiyes; to trespass: with m; as, the 
farmer who runs a fence on his neighbour's 
land, and incloses a piece with his own, 
encroaches on his iieighboiii*’s property; men 
often encroach in this manner on the high- 
way; the sea is said to encroach on the land 
when it wears it away gradually; and the 
land encroaches on the sea %vhen it is ex- 
tended into it by alluvion. * Superstition ... 
a creeping and euci’odc/iing evil.' Booker. 
Exclude til* encroaching cattle from thy ground. 

JDryden. 

2. To advance gradually and by stealth; to 
approach or take hold unperceived; as, old 
age encroaches upon a man.-^SYN, To in- 
trude, trench upon, infringe, invade, tres- 
pass, violate. 

Encroach t (en-kr5ch0, n. Gradual and im- 
perceived advance, seizure, or progress. 
S&iith. 

Encroacher (en-kr6ch'’6rX n. One who 
enters on and takes possession of what is 
not his own by gradual steps; one who makes 

, gradual advances lieyond his rights; one 
who lessens or limits an object, as a right 
or privilege, by narrowing its boundaries.' 
‘An encroacher upon the public liberty,’ 


Encroachingly (en-kroch'ing-li), adv. By 
way of encroachment. 

Encroachment (en-krochhient), n., 1. The 
entering gradually on the rights or posses- 


sions of another, and taking possession; un- 
lawful intrusion; advance into the territories 
or jurisdiction of another, by silent means 
or without right; assumption of the rights 
and iirivileges of another. 

It will be .seen that the system which effectually 
secured our liberties against the encroach menis of 
kingly power gave birth to a new ciass of abuses 
from which absolute monarchies arc exempt. 

Macaulay. 

2. The act of advancing gradually and by 
stealth; unperceived approach, seizure, or 
progress; as, the encroachments of disease. 

3. That wliieh i.s taken by encroaching on 
another, —4. In law, the taking of more than 
is one’s right or due; a.s, if a tenant owes 
two shillings rent-.service to the lord, and 
the lord takes three, it is an encroachment. 

Encrust (en-krust'), e.t. To incrust (which 
see). 

Encrustment (en-ki-ust'ment), n. 1. The 
act of eucriisting or state of being encrusted. 
2. That which Is formed as a crust; incrust- 
ation; hence, any foreign mcatter with which 
something is surrounded. ‘ The work of dis- 
engaging trutli from its cnemstment of 
error,’ Is. Taylor. 

Eacumber (en-kum'b6r), v. t. [Prefix en, and 
c?i:?n6er (which see),] 1. To load; to clog; to 
impede the motion of with a load, burden, 
or anything inconvenient ; to render the 
motion or operation of difficult or laborious; 
to embarrass; to perplex; to obstruct. 

Knowledge, ... 

Till smooth’d, and squar’d, and fitted to its place. 
Does but encumber whom it seems t’ enrich, 

Cou'per, 

2. To load with debts; as, an estate is cn^ 
ciLmhered with mortgages, or with a widow’s 
dower.— Syk. To load, clog, oppress, over- 
load, embarrass, perplex, hinder. 
Encumberingly (eii-kuni'b6r-iiig-li), ado. 
In a manner to encumber or impede. 
Encumbrance (eu-kum' brans), n. 1. A 
load; anything that impedes action or ren- 
ders it difficult and laborious; clog; impedi- 
ment. 

Strip from the branching Alps their piny load, 

The huge encttmbrance of horrific wood. 

Thomson. 

2. In law, liability resting on an estate; a 
legal claim on an estate, for the discharge 
of %vhich the estate is liable; any right to 
or interest in an estate, to the diminution 
of its value, but not impeding the passing 
of the fee by conveyance, as a mortgage, a 
lien for taxes, a judgment, a right of w'ay, 
&c,~Syn. Load, burden, clog, impediment, 
check, hindrance. 

Eucumbrancer (en-lcum'brans-er), n. One 
who has an encumbrance or a legal claim 
on an estate. 

Encurtaiu (eii-k6r'tin),r.t To inclose with 
curtains. 

Encyclic, Encyclical (en-sik'lik, en-siklik- 
al), a. [Gr. enkyldikos-^en, in, and kylclos, a 
circle.] Circular; sent to many persons or 
places; intended for many, or for a whole 
order of men. ‘An imperial e?icych'c letter.' 
Milman. Used as a substantive in both 
formsj as, a papal 

Encyclbpsedia, Encyclopedia (en-si'klo- 
pe"di-a), n. [Gr. enkyklopaideia—m, in, 
kylclos, a circle, and paideia, instruction,] 
The circle of sciences; a general system of 
instruction or knowledge ; more particu- 
larly, a work in which the various branches 
of science or art are discussed separately, 
and usually in alphabetical order ; acyclo- 
psedia; as, the French Encyclopcedia; the 
Popular Encyclopedia, or Conversations 
Lexicon. 

The word encyclopedia implies the unity and circu- 
larity of knowledge— that it has one common central 
principle, which is at once constitutive and regula- 
tive. Hare. 

Encyclopsediacal, Encyclopediacal (en- 

si']do-pe-di"ak-al), a. "^nmc nsEncyclopigdio. 
Encyclopsedian, Encyclopedian (en-sF- 
kl6-pe"ai-an), a. Embracing the whole cir- 
cle of learning. 

Encyclopedian, Encyclopedian (en-sF- 
lvlb-pe"di-an), n. Circle of sciences or know- 
ledge; round of learning. 

Let them have that encyclopedian, all the learning 
in the world, they must keep it to themselves. 

Burton. 

Encyclopsedic, Encyclopaedical (en-sF- 
klo-ped'lk, en-sFkl6-ped"ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to an encycloptedia; universal in know- 
ledge and information. Written also En- 
cyclopedic, Encyclopedical. 

Encyclopasdism, Encyelopedism (en-sF- 
klo-ped-izm), n. The labour of writing or 
making encyclopedias; also, the possession 
of a wide range of information; extensive 
learning. 


From the divine Founder of Christianity to the 
■withered PontilT of Encyclopedistn, in all things and 
places, the Hero has been worshipped. Carlyle. 

Encyclopsedist, Encyclopedist (en-.sFklo- 
ped-ist), n. The compiler of an encyclo- 
ptedia, or one who assists in such comjn'la- 
tion; also, a person whose knowledge is of a 
very xvide range. 

Encyclopsedy, Encyclopedy (en-sFklo-pe"- 
di), n. An encycloptedia. [Hare. ] 

Encyst (en-sist'), v.t. [Gr. en, in, and Jcystis, 
a bag.] 'To inclose in a cyst or vesicle. 
Encjrstation, Encystment (en-sist-a'shon, 
en-sist'ment), n. In physiol, a process un- 
dergone by certain Protozoa and Infusoria 
previous to fission. They coat themselves 
with a secretion of gelatinous matter, which 
gradually hardens and incloses the body in 
a cyst. Sometimes peculiar vesicular bodies 
become formed in the interior of the cyst, 
through which they finally burst, and be- 
coming ruptured at the apex, give exit to 
the embryos contained in their interior. 
Encysted (en-sist'ed), p. and a. [Gr. en, and 
kystis, the bladder, a bag, a pouch, from 
kyd, to hold.] Inclosed in a bag, bladder, or 
vesicle; as, an encysted tumour, a term ap- 
plied by medical writers to those tumours 
which consist of a fluid or other matter in- 
closed in a sac or cyst. 

The encysted venom, or poison-bag, beneatii the 
adder's fang. Coleridge. 

End (end), n. [A. Sax. end, ende; of same 
origin as G. ende, Goth, andeis, the end, Skr. 
anta, end, death. ] 1. The extreme point of 
a line, or of anything that has more length 
than breadth; as, the eiid of a house; the 
end of a table; ilm end of a finger; the end 
of a chain or rope. --2. The termination, con- 
clusion, or last part of anything, as of a por- 
tion of time, of life, of an action, of a state 
of things, of a quantity of materials. 

At the end of two months, she returned. Judg. xi.39. 
Of tlie increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end. Is. ix. 7. 

There is none end of the store. Nah. ii. 9. 

S. Used absolutely for the close of life, death, 
decease, destruction, extermination. 
Unblained through life, lamented in thy ejid. 

Pope, 

Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace. Ps. xxxvii. 37. 

The end of all flesh is come. Gen. vi. 13. 

4. Cause of death; a destroyer. 

And award 

Either of you to be the other’s end. Shak. 

5. Final determination; conclusion of de- 
bate or deliberation. 

My guilt be on my head, and there’s 3.0. end! Shak. 

6. Consequence; issue; result; conclusive 
event; conclusion. . 

TJie end of those things is death. Rom. vi. qi. 

7. A fragment or broken piece ; the last 
portion of anything. ‘Old odd ends.\ Shak. 
[Obsolete except in the plmase odds and 
fields.]— 8. The ultimate point or thing at 
which one aims or directs his views; the 
object intended to be reached or accom- 
plished by any action or scheme; purpose 
intended; scope; aim; drift; as, private ends; 
public 

Two things I shall propound to you as end.s. 

Suckling. 

The end of the coraraaridment is charity, i Tim. i, 5. 

The end of all is an action, not a thought, though 
it were of the noblest. Carlyle. 

9. In mining, the farthest or last portion 
of a level driven on the course of the lode. 

10. In spinning, a loose untwisted ribbon of 
cotton or wool; a sliver.— Aii end, for on 
end, upright ; erect; as, liis hair stands an 
end. ‘She sleeps most an end.’ Massinger. 
— At one’s wit’s end, in a position that one 
does not know what further to do.— End on 
{naut), applied to a ship when her head or 
stem is pointing directly to an object: op- 
posed to hroad side on.—Endfore^id {naut.), 
applied to a rope or any ai’ticle, as a log of 
timber, a spar, &c., reversed, so that the 
one end occupies the place that the other 
did before.— On end, {a) with one end rest- 
ing on the ground; upright; as, place the 
log on end. (6) Continuously. 

He looked out of the window for two hours on end. 

Dickens. 

: — The ends of the earth, in^S^crip. the remot- : 
est parts of the earth, or the inhabitants of 
those parts.— To TOCtite hoth ends meet, to 
keep one's expenditure within one’s income, 
or at least to keep them equal. 

The other impecunious person contri\''ed to make 
both ends meet by shifting his lodgings from time to 
time. W. Black. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fj^ll; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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End vJ. 1. To tiulsh; to cloBt.*; to I'on- 
to ti'miinate; as, to #oa/ u cauti’<t- 
vcrsy; to /.oo? a war. 

( ill ths: iicventh ilay Ciod ended his work. Gen. ii. 2 . 

1 To {]«‘sti‘uy; to init to deatli. 

Tixi lord of Stalibrcl dear to-day hath bot 3 !.{ht 
Thy likeness, for, instead of thee, King' Harry, 

This fisvnrd h.iih him. Skak, 

Byn. To finisli, close, con elude, terminate. 
End t.i. 1. To come to the ultimate 
point; to Itt? flnished; to tenniuate; to close; 
to conclude; tt» cease; as, a voyage ends liy 
the return of a ship; the diBcourBecads with 
impressive words; a good life e/u?.v in peace. 

‘ All’s well that en(h well.’ Shak.~~2, To 
coiielutle discourse; to cease sx)eakiug. ‘ The 
angel ew/ed.’ Miltnn. 

Endahle (eiid'ad)l), a. That may he put an 
end to or terminated; teriniiiahle. 

End-all (end'ai), n. What ends all; coiiclu* 
sioii. 

That but this 1 dow 

Miffht he the be-all and t\iQ end-all here, Skak. 

Endamage (eu-damTij), r.t pret, & pp. en* 
damaged; l^\)V. endamaging. [Prefixes,, and 
damage.} To bring loss or damage to; to 
harm; to injure; to prejudice. 

The trial hath thee no way. Milton. 

So thou shalt endamage the revenue of the kings. 

Ezra iv. 13 . 

Endamagea^>le(en-damTij-a-id), «. Capable 
of being damaged or injured. 
Endamagement (en-dam'aj-ment), n. Act 
of endamaging or state of being endamaged; 
loss; injury. 

These flags of Frnnce, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and pro.si;>ect of your town, 

Hav'e hither inarched to your endamagement. 

Shak. 

Endangei' (en-daii'j6r), v.t. [Prefix m, and 
danger.] 1. To jmt in hazard; to bring into 
danger or peril; to e.xpose to loss or injury. 

Every one hath a n.attiral dread of everything that 
can his happiness. Tilloison, 

2, t To incur the hazard of. 

He that turneth tlie humours back, and raaketh 
thewoiuul bleed inwards, endangeycthmddgnviXQ&xs, 
'Bacon. 

Endangerment (euHlan'j6r-ment), 71 . Act 
of endangering or state of being endangered; 
danger. 

Y'okes not to be lived under without the endanger- 
of our souls, Milton. 

Endarkjt Ejidarkeixt(en-diirk^, en-darken), 
v.t To make dark; to darken. 

Endear (tm-der'), v.t. [Verb-forming prefix 
eu, and dear.] 1. To make dear; to make 
more beloved ; to attach ; to hind by ties 
of alfection tind love. ‘To be endeared to a 
king.’ Shak. 

I sought by all means, therefore, 

How to endear aird hold thee to me firmest. Milton. 

2,t To raise the price of; to make costly or 
expensive. King James VI. 

Endearedly (en-der’ed-li), adv. Affection- 
ately; dearly. 

Endearedness (en-(lei''ed-iies), m State of 
being endeared. 

Endearing (en-der'ing), a. Having a ten- 
dency to make dear or beloved; tender; 
alFectionate; as, eudermtip qualities. ‘ Bn- 
dearmg smiles,’ Milton. 

Endearment (en-der'ment), n. 1. The act of 
endearing; the state of being beloved; ten- 
der affection. 

When a rnait shall have done all to create endear-, 
meni between them. South. 

2. The cause of love; that which excites or 
increases affection, particularly that which 
excites tenderness of affection. 

Her fir-st trArtfrar^we^/iT twining round the soul, 
Thomson. 

Endeavour (eu-dev'er), n. [Fr. en, in, and 
devoir, duty, from the use of these words in 
such expressions as se ^nettre en devoir, to 
try to do; to set about; devoir is from L. 
debere, to OAve, to be under oldigation.j An 
effort; an essay; an attempt; an exertion of 
physical strength or the intellectual powers 
toward the attainment of an object. 

The bold and sufficient pursue their game with 
mtsre p.assion, endeavour, and applicatioji, .and there- 
fore often succeed. Sir IV, Temple. 

Imitation is the endeavotir oi a Ititcr ]3oet to write 
like one who Iras written before him on the same 
subject. Dryden. 

Byn, Effort, attempt, struggle, exertion, 
essay, trial j experiment. 

Endeavour (on-dov‘er), v.i. To labour or 
exert one’s self for the accomplishment of 
an object ; to strive; to try; a.s, in a race, 
each man emdeavonrs to outstrip his an- 
tagoni.st; 'to endeavour after a hambonie 
elocution.’ AfM/.wu.—ByN. To try, attempt, 
strive, struggle, labour, essay, aim. 


Endeavour (en-<lcv’cr), v.t. Tu attcmiit to 
gain; to try to elfe<;t; to .strive to achieve or 
attain; to strive after. 

It is our duty to endeavour thti recovery of the.se 
betiefrcin! subjects. Chatkain, 

Endeavourer (en-dev‘6r-er), u. One who 
makes an effort or attempt. 
Endeavourmentt (en-dev’er-ment), n. Jhi- 
deavour. Spenser. 

Endecagon (en-de'ka-gon), n. [Gr. hendeka, 
eleven, imdgonia, an angle..! A plane figure 
of eleven sides and angles. 

Endecagynous (en-de-kajan-us), a. [Or. 
hendeka, eleven, midggne, female.] In hot. 
liaviiig eleven pistils or female organs of 
fructiticatioii. 

Er.decandria (en-de-kan'dri-a), n. [Or. hen- 
deka, eleven, and anim, andros, a man,] An 
order of plants in the Jirtiricial system of 
Liimfeus Avith eleA'cn stamens. 
Eiidecapliyllous (en-de-kafil-lus, eii-de'ka- 
firius), a. [Gr. hendeka, eleven, and phyllon, 
a leaf.] In hot, liaving a Avinged leaf com- 
posed of eleven leaflets, 

Endeictic (en-dik'tik), a. [Gr. endeiknumi, 
to show.] SlioAviiig; exhibiting; as, an en- 
deietic dialogue, in the Platonic philosophy, 
is one Aviiicli exhibits a specimen of skill. 
Endeixis (en-dilcs'is), 71 . [Gr. <mdeims, a 
pointing out.] An indication; a showing; 
especially those symptoms or appearanees 
in a disease Avhich indicate the proper reme- 
dies to be applied for its cure. 
Endellionite, Endellione (eu-del'yuu-it, 
en-dePyun), n. [From the paiish of JSndel- 
lion, in CoruAvall, Avhere it Avas first fouiul.] 
A mineral composed of the triple sulphuret 
of antimony, lead, and copper, occurring 
chiefly in a mine named Huel hoys, iii 
Endellion. 

Endemial(en-cle'nii-al), a. HameasBndemic. 
Endemic, Endemical (en-dem’lk,en-dem'ik- 
al), a. [Fr. endenvique; Gr.fi?idemms,dAvelling 
among a people at home— in, among, and 
dmos, people. ] Peculiar to a people or nation; 
as, an endemic disease is one to which the in- 
habitants of a particular country are pecu- 
liarly subject, and Avhich, for tliat reason, 
may be supposed to proceed from local 
causes, as bad air or Avater. The epithet is 
also applied to a disease Avhich prevails in a 
particular season, chiefly or Avholly in a par- 
ticular place. 

Ague is endemic \\\ marshy countries; goitre at the 
base of lofty mountains. IJimgiison. 

Endemic (en-dem'ik), 71 . A disease of an 
endemic nature. 

Endemically (eu-deniTk-al-li), adv. In an 
endemic manner. 

Endemicity (en-dem-is'i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being endemic. 

Endemiology (en-demT-oT'o-ji), n. The doc- 
trine of endemic diseases ; a treatise on 
endemic diseases. 

Endenization (en-den'iz-a"shon), 71 . Tlie 
actofnaturalizing. Gentle7nmi'sMag. [.Rare.] 
Endenize (en-den'iz), v.t. [Short form of 
endenizen.] To make free; to naturalize: to 
admit to the privileges of a denizen. Hol- 
land, 

Endenizen (en-de'ni-zn), v.t [Verb-form- 
ing prefixes, and doMizm.] To riiake a deui- 
zen of; to naturalize* 

It is virtue that gives glory; that Avili endenizen <k 
man everywhere. ' B.yonsan. 

Ender (end'er), n. One Avho ends or finishes. 
Endermatic, Endermic (en-d6r-mat'ik, en- 
d6rm'ik), a. [Gr. e7i, and dermatikos, cutane- 
ous.} A term applied to that method of using 
medicines in Avhich they are rubbed into 
the skin, especially after the cuticle has 
been removed, as by a blister. 

Enderon (en'de-ron), n, [Gr. ea, in, and 
deros, skin.] In zool the inner plane of 
growth of the outer integimieiitary layer of 
tlie skin (viz. the ectoderm or epidenuis), 
Endettedjt pp- Indebted. Chaucer. 

Endewt (en-duO, ut To indue; to clothe; 
to invest; to jmt on. Spense7\ \ 

Endexoteric(en-dek8'6-te^'rik),a. [Gr. endon, \ 
within, and E. exoterio.] In ‘med. that : 
which results from internal and external : 
causes simultaneoiisly; that Avhich includes ■ 
both esoteric and exoteric agency. I 

Endiaper {en-di'a-p6r), v.t To variegate, i 
See Diaper. 

Endict, Endictment (en-d!t’, en-ditfinent). 
See Indict, Indictment. 

Ending (eiuVing), m 1. Termination; con- 
clusion.— 2* In grmn. the terminating syl- 
lable or letter of a Avord. 

Endiron (endl-ern), n. One of tAvo movable 
iron cheeks or plates, still used In cooking- 
stoves to enlarge or contract the grate at 



Endless Screw and Wheel. 


pleasure. The name explains itself, ami 
must not be mistaken iovandinni ov fire-dotj. 
Brewer. 

End-iron (endh-ern), 7 i. See Andiron. 
Endite (en-dit'), v.t. 'I'o indite; to write. 
Enditer, Enditor(eu~dit'er), u. Aiiiuditer; 
a AAu’iter. 

Hiuiself will be ackuinvledf^ed, by all that read 
him, the Imsest and huui^riest enditer that could 
take the boldness to look abroad. Milton. 

Endive (en'div), n. [Fr. endive; Fr. and It. 
irndwia; L. mtglnm. Probably from Ar. 
hitulei).] A pkiiit, Ciekorimn Bndma, nat, 
order Composite, a natiA'e of Asia, intro- 
duced into Britain in 1548, and used as a 
salad. 

Endless (emPles), a. [See End. ] 1 . Without 
end; lumng no end or ei inclusion: applied 
to length and to duration; as, an endless 
line; endless bliss. -“-2. Perpetually recurring; 
incessant; continual; as, cf/id^m‘ijraise; 

Z< 2 ss clamour.— 3, Without object, juirpase, 
or use; as, an endless pursuit.—4. Without 
profitable conclusion; fruitless. ‘ All lives 
are endless.’ Beau. <k FI. — 5. Forming a 
closed loop and Avorking round wheels or 
pulleys in the same plane; as, an end.less 
chain or band. — Endless saw, a saAV consist- 
ing of a serrated ribbon of steel passing in 
a closed loop over a pulley above and one 
below. — Endless screw, a screAV, the thread 
of AvMch gears 
in a Avheel Avitli 
skcAV teetli, the 
obliquity cor- 
responding to 
the angle of 
pitch of the 
sciw. It is 
generally used 
as a means of 
producing sIoav 
motion in the 
adjustments of 
machines, moA’’- 
ing the valve 
gear of mar- 
ine engines by 
hand, ifcc,, ra- 
ther than for 
transmitting any great amount of power. 
Called also Perpetual Screw;. — Syn. Eter- 
nal, everlasting, interminable, infinite, un- 
limited, incessant, perpetual, uninteiTup- 
ted, continual. 

Endlessly (endTesdi), adv. 1 . Without end 
or termination; as, to extend a line end- 
les8ly.-~2. Incessantly; perpetually; con- 
tinually,— 3. Without purpose; uselessly; 
aimlessly; as, he is labouring quite enj- 
lesslg. 

Endlessness (end'Ies-nes), n. Extension 
Avithout end or limit; perpetuity; endless- 
duration. 

Endlong (end'long), a. or adv. [A. Sax. a?id- 
lang—a7id, against, and laiig, long; its ele- 
ments are the same as in G. e}itla')ig, X>. oh- 
lang. Comp, headlong, sideling or sidelong. ] 
With the end forAvard; lengthwise; as, end- 
long motion. ‘ To thrust the raft endlong 
across the moat.’ Sir W. Scott 
Endmost (end '’most), a. Furthest; re- 
motest. Bailey. 

Endo- (en'dd). A prefix derived from Greek 
eudonj signifying Avithin. 

Endocardiae (en-do-kaPdi-ak), a. [Gr. en- 
dow, Avithin, and kardia, the heart.] In 
paihol. relating to the endocardium, or to 
the interior of the heart; as, endocardiae 
sound or murmur. Opposed io exocarcliae 
ov exocmdial. 

Endocarditis (en'd6-k{ir-df''tis), n. [See 
Endocardiac.] a disease ending in the 
deposit of fibrin upon the valves of the 
heart, and resulting from inflammation or 
disease of the internal structure of that 
organ. 

Endocardium (en-do-kliridi-um), n. [See 
ENDOcuRDiAa] In amt. 
a colourless transparent 
membrane which lines 
the interior of the heart. 
Endocarp (en kid - klirp), 

71. [Gr.o'/idoH,Avithin, and 
karpos, fruit.] In hot. 
the inner; layer of the 
pericarp, when its tex- 
ture differs from the 
outer layer. It . may he 
hard and stony, as in the 
plum and peach, mem- 
branous as in the apple, 
or fleshy as in the orange. The endocarp 
or Stone, the epicarp or outer sldu, and 
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the mesocai’p or fleshy part are shown m 
the cut. . , ... 

itodocarpei®, Endocarpei (en-do-harp e-e, 
eii-do-karp'e-i), n. 2 >L A family of augio- 
siiovinous or olose-friiited Ih.'hens, having 
closetl apothecia imbedded in the thallus, 
and imrstlng by a distinct prominent pore 
or ostioie. It comprises fotir British genera, 
Endoearpoii, Sagedia, Fertnsaria, and Theio- 


rrema, 

Bndocliroa (en-do-krd'a), 71 . fGr. endon, 
within, and chrom, ckroco, surface.] In hot 
a s«p])osed interior layer of the cuticle. 
Badoeiirome (eu'do-krOm), n. [Gr. endon, 
within, Jtnd chroma, colour. 1 In hot, a some- 
what iiidefmite term for the miscellaneous 
collection of substances and structure.? in- 
closed in the cells of plants; specifically, the 
colouring matter which fills vegetalile colls, 
except the green, ivhich i.s cklorophyll; as, 
the endocimnyie of the alga?. 

Endoctrine (en-dok'trin), r.f. [Prefix eii, 
and doctrwie. J To teach; to indoctrinate. 
Endocyst (en'do-sist), 71 , [Gr. endon, within, 
and kijatis. a liag.] In tool tlie inner mem- 
brane" or layer of the body-wall of a pply- 
zoon. Where there is no ectocyst, the en- 
docysfc constitutes the entire integument. 
Endoderm (en'do-derm), 7 %. [Gr. endon, 
within, and demna, skin.] In sool. the inner 
skill or layer of some simple animals, as the 
Ccoleiiteriitn. 

Endodermic (eii-do-dermTk), a. Pertaining 
to the eiidodcrm, 

Endogamous (en-dog^ain-us), a. Pertaining 
to, practising, or characterized by endo- 
gamy. 

Endogamy (en-dog'a-mi), 71. [Gr. endon, 
within, and gamos, marriage.] A custom 
among some savage peoples of marrying 
only within their onm tribe: opposed to 
exogamy (which see). 

Endogen (en'do-jen), n. [Gr, emdon, within, 
and gmomat, to grow.] A plant belonging 
to one of the large primary classes into 
■wJiicli the vegetable kingdom is divided, so 



1, Section of the stem of a Palm : c, Portion of stem, 
natural size, showing tlie ends of the bundles of 
woody fibre; e. Remains of leafstalks;/; Bundles 
of woody fibre, s, Endogenous Leaf, showing its 
parallel veins. 3, Monocotyledonous Seed, show- 
ing its single cotyledon; (t.a. Cotyledon. 4, Ger- 
mination of Palm: i*, Cotyledon; d. Albumen; rf. 
Plumule; e. Radicle issuing from a short sheath, 
endorhiza. 5, Flower of Endogen, 


named in consequence of its new woody 
bundles being developed in the parenchyma 
of the Interior of the stem, in which there 
is no distinction of pith and bark. In trans- 
verse section the bundles appear scattered 
through the cellular matter, being more 
compact towai'ds the circumference. The 
other organs of the plants are also character- 
istic. The leaves are generally parallel- 
veined, the iioAVers usually with three 
organs in each whorl, and the seed has an 
embryo with one cotyledon, and the radicle 
issues from a sheath and is never developed 
into a tap-root in germination. To this 
class belong palms, grasses, rushes, lilies, 
etc. Emlogeus iucrease in thickness only 
to a limited extent; hence they are not in- 
jured by twining plants as exogens are. 

Endogenous (en-do'jenms), a. l. Pertaining 
to endogens: applied to plants in which the 
new woody bundles are formed in the paren- 
chyma of the interior of the stem, — 2. Ori- 
ginating or stmiiilated from within; inter- 
nal. 

, To such pemons the Russian government, viewed 
from a distance, seems quite admirable. But it gives 

. but little play to spontaneous development, but little 
chance growth. T. M, Anderson. 

Endogenously (en-do'Jen-ns-li), adv. In an 
endogenous maimer; internally. 


CcIIb produce other cells or exo- 

tjenously; and fronds give origin toother fronds from 
their edges or surfaces. Herbert Speiicer. 

Endolynipll (cnMo-limf), -n. [Gr. endon, 
within, and E. lipiiph (which see).] In a7iat. 
the vitreous limnour of the ear, consisting 
of a limpid iluid filling the membranous 
labyrinth. 

Endomorph (en'do-morf), n. [Gr. endon, 
witliin, and morphe, form.] In inineral a 
term applied to minerals inclosed in crys- 
tals of other minerals. Thus we find non- 
metallic minerals, as sulphur, graphite, 
anthracite; metallic miiieinls, as gold, sil- 
ver, Ac. ; halogen compounds, as fiuoi'-spar— 
inclosert in quartz crystals. 

Endoparasite (en-do-pa'ra-sit), n. [Gr. 
endon, within, and pai’Ctsite.] A parasite 
living on the internal organs of animals, as 
opposed to an ectoparasite, wliich infests the 
skin. 

Endophlceum (en-do-fie'mn), n. [Gr, endow, 
within, and phloios, bark.] In hot. the liber 
of bark; the inner layer, containing woody 
tissue lying next the wood. 

Endophyllous (en-do'fil-ns or en-do-fllTus), 
a. [Gr. endon, within, and p/iji/Wow, a leaf . ] 
In hot a term applied to the young leaves 
of monocotyledons, from their being formed 
within a sheath. 

Endoplast (eiTclo-plast), w. [Gr. endo'n, 
within, and }>Za.s‘foy, moulded, from plasso, 
to mould.] In zooL a rounded or oval body, 
bearing a close resemblance to the nucleus 
of a histological cell, embedded in the pro- 
toplasm of the higlier section (Endoplastica) 
of the Protozoa, and differing slightly from 
protoplasm in either its oj)tical or chemical 
characters, as in becoming more deeply 
stained by such colouring matters as hamia- 
toxylin or carmine, and in resisting the ac- 
tion of acetic acid better. 

Endoplastica (en-do-plas'ti-ka), 7i. pl. The 
higher division of the Protozoa, distinguished 
from the other division, theMonera, by the 
protoplasm having embedded in it a nucle- 
ated cell or endoplast. The Endoplastica 
are subdivided by Huxley into (1) the Radio- 
laria, (2) the ProfopZa.s-fa or (3) the 

Gvegm'inulm, (4) the Catalliicta of Haeckel, 
which possibly ought to be included in the 
next group, namely (5) the 
Endoplenra (en'd6-plu.-ra), a [Gr. endow, 
within, and the side.] In Aot. the 

innermost skin of a seed-coat. 

Efidopodite (en-dop'o-dit), w. [Gr. e7ido-n, 
within, and pons, ‘podos, a foot.] In coynpar, 
anat. the inner or nearer to the middle line 
of the two branches into which the typical 
limb of a crustacean is divided. 

Endoptile (en-dop'til), a. [G r. e?i- 
dow, within, and ptiloyi, a feather, 
a leaf.] In hot. a term applied to 
an embryo whose plumule is 
rolled up by the cotyledon, as in 
endogens. 

Endorhiz, Endorhiza (en'do-nz, 
en-cl6-rFza),'«v [Gr. endon, within, 
and Thim, a root.] In 6ot. a term 
descriptive of the radicle of the 
embryo of monocotyledonous 
plants, which is developed inside 
a sheath from which it issues in 
germination. The cut shows the 
germinating embryo of tlie oat 
(Avena sativa). 

Endorhizal, Endorhizous (en- 
do-riz'al, en-dd-riz'us), a. In hot. 
applied to plants in which the 
radicle is protected in its early Endorhiz, 
stage by a sheath. 

Endorsable (en-dors'a-bl), a. That may be 
endowed. 

Endorse (en-dorsO, 11 . t pret. &pp. endo7^sed; 
ppr, endorsing. [Prefix en, and L. dorsm 7 ^, 
a back.] l.f To place on the back of; to 
burden; to load, ' Elephants endorsed with 
towers.’ Milton.—%. To write on the back 
of, as a note of the contents of a paper, or 
one’s name on the back of a note or bill; 
hence, to assign by writing one’s name on 
the back of, as a note or bill; to assign or 
transfer by endorsement; as, the bill was 
eoidorsed to the bank.— 8. To sanction; to 
ratify; to approve; as, to a?wfpm a state- 
mentor the opinions of another. ‘An opinion 
we are not prepared to endorse.* Times 
7iewspctper. 

Endorse (en-dors'), w. In/icr. an ordinary 
containing in breadth one-fourth,: oi’, ac- 
cording to some, one-eightli of the pale. 

It bears exactly the same relation to that 
ordinary as the cottise does to the bend. 
Written also 



me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mcive; tube, tub, bpll; 


Endorsed (en-dorst'), a. In ?ie}\ same as 
Adorsed. 

Endorsement (en-dors'ment), -u.. 1. Super- 
scription; a noting of the contents of any 
paper on its back;' doequetting. 

As this collection will grow daily, I have digested 
it into several bundles, and made proper mdarse- 
ments on each particular letter. Tatter. 

2. In com. the signature of the proprietor 
or endorser of a bill of exchange written on 
its back. 

His endorsement on a foreign bill (which is not usu* 
ally made payable to tlie bearer) would not Imve 
entitled him to have received the money, nor have 
been a sufficient discharge, except the bill had been 
made payable to him. — Report of Cotnmiitee of Hvnse 
of Com mons. 

3. Hatification; sanction; approval. 

It has so narrow a basis, therefore, that it can never 
receive the endorsement of the public, — Amertcnn 
Pubiiskers' Circular. 

Written also l7idorseme7it. 

Endorser (en-doi*s^er), 7i. One who endorses. 
Endosarc(en'do-sark), 7i. [Gr. endon, within, 
and sarx, sm'kos, flesh.] Iii: physiol, the 
inner molecular portion of sarcode in tlfe 
AiiHEba and other allied rhizopods. 
Endoskeleton (en'do-ake-le-ton), n. [Gr. 
mdwi, within, and skeleton, a dry body.] 
In anat, a term applied to the internal 
bony structure of man and other animalSi 
in contradistinction to exoskeleton, which is 
the outer and hardened covering of such: 
animals as the crab, lobster, &c. 

Endosmic (en-dosTnik), a. Same as Endos- 
7notic. 

Endosmometer (en-dos-mom'et-er), n. [Gr. 
e7ulon, within, ds77iQS, impulsion, anametro?<, 
measui'e.] An instrument for measuring the 
force of endosrnotic action. 
Endosmometric (en-dosTno-met"rik), a. 
Pertaining to or designed for the measure- 
ment of endosrnotic action. 

Endosmose, Endosmosis (en'dos-mos, en- 
dos-nio'sis), 7i. [Gr. e'tidoti, within, and osmos, 
impulsion, from dtheo, to push.] The trans- 
mission of fluids or gases tlirough porous 
septa or partitions, from the exterior to the 
interior. 

M, Poisson has further attempted to show that this 
force of ejtdosmose im\y be considered as a particular 
modification of capillary action. WhcioelL 

Endosmosmic (en-dos-mos'mik), a. delat- 
ing to endosmose; endosrnotic. 

Endosrnotic (en-dos-mot'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to endosmose; of the nature of en- 
dosinose. 

Endosperm (en'do-sp^rm), [Gr. e'ndon, 
witliiu, and spei’ma, seed.] In hot. the 
tissue which surrounds the embryo in many 
seeds, and which is contained with it within 
the testa. It contains the supply of food for; 
the germinating embryo. It is farinaceous, 
oily, mucilaginous, or horny. It is called 
Alhimien ov Pe^'ispenn. 

Endospermic (en-do-spennTk), a. In hot. 
a term applied to seeds containing endo- 
sperm, as in the Granrineoo, Embelliferie, 
&c.; relating to or accompanied by the en- 
dosperm; as, an e7idQspc7'nvic embryo. 
Endospore (enTlo-spor), n, [Gr. emtou, 
within, and a seed.] In hot. the 

inner integument of lichen spores. 
Endosporous (en'dd-spor-us), a. In hot. n 
term applied to fungi which have their 
spores contained in a case. 

Endosst (en-dos'), v.i. [Fr. endosser, to imt 
on the back— e? 2 , and dos=’L. do^'simi, the ^ 
back.] 1. To write on the back of; to in- 
dorse. —2, To engrave or carve. 

A shield, in wliich he did endoss 
His dear Redeemer’s badge upon tiie boss, Spenser, 

Endostome (en^dS-stom), n. [Gr. e7ido7i, 
within, and stoma, tlie mouth.] In hot, the 
passage through the inner integument of a 
seed or ovule forming the inner portion of 
the micropyle. See Exostome. 
EndotHecium (en-do-the^si-um), -n. [Gr, 
endon, within, and theke, a cell.] In hot, 
the fibrous cellular tissue lining an anther. 
Endoute,! v.t or i. To doubt; to fear. 
Chaum'. 

Endow (en-doiF), n.t. [En, and Fr. douer, 
to endow, from L. dos, dotis, a marriage 
portion, a dowry, from root do, da, gift;, 
seen in L. do, Gr. didvmi, to give.] 1.’ To 
furnish with a portion of goods or estate, 
called doimr; to settle a dower on, as on a 
married woman or widow. 

A is by law entitled to be of all 

lands and tenements, of which her husband was 
seized in fee simple or fee tail during the coverture. 

Blackstone^ 

2. To settle on, as a permanent iirovision; to 


oil, pound; it, Sc. alnme; Sc. ley. 


Fiite, fiir, fat, fiiU; 


FxNDOWBE 


m 


filNBEVE 


fuviii.sli witli a penuaiieut Cuud of rn*ort‘i't.v; 

as, a 

Iha thousands dia witimut or this or that, 

Die, and f-Jo/ure a cullege or a cat. 
a. To cairioh nj* furiii.sli witli any gift. rinalUy, 
or fauutty: to indue; as, man is endowed l*y 
his .Maker with reason. 

Nor it becouiG at aSi aristocratic l>y Urwinj;' 
ccnacil or ntiier body endo'ived witli certain privi- 
Bnnnrkam. 

—■Endue, Endow. See under ENDUE. 


tolowmeEt (en-douTnenfc), n. 1. Tim act 
of settling dower on a wonian, or of settling 
a fund or permanent provision for the sup- 
port of any iieraon or object, as a parson or 
vicar, a prof essor, and the like . — 2, d’hat which 
is bestowed or settled on; property, fund, or 
revenue perma.nently approi>riated to any 
oliject; as, the ciuUmments of a clinrch, 
hospital, or college.— 3. That whicli is given 
or bestowed on the person or mind ; gift 
of nature ; natural capacity. 

His early endowmetds had fitted him for the work 
he was to "do. I s. Taylor. 

The ca[iacity to speak and write well %yiU in future 
years be an invaluable endowment. Dr. Caird. 

Endrie,tEnclry,tr.f. [Comp. Sc.drecordn«?, 
to sntfor. l To suffer. 

In court no longer siiould I . . . 

fKvelleu, iuit sliaiue iu all my life endry. Chancer. 

Eiidnidge (eii-druj'), e.t. [ Verli-fonning 
prefix en, and dntxUje.^ To make a driKige 
or slave of. 

End-speecht (end'spech), n. An epilogue. 
iRndno (en-du'j, y.C pret. &> pp. endued; ppr. 
enduintj. [L. uiduo, to put on. See .INDUE.] 

1. To invest; to clothe; to indue. 

JSndue them with thy Holy Spirit. 

Booh of Common Prayer. 

2. t To Hiiiiply with; to endow; to portion. 

God hath endued me witfj a g-ood dowry. 

Gen. .vxY. 20. 

—Endue. Endoie. , Endue is used generally 
of moral qualities; endoiv, of the body, 
external tilings, and mental gifts. An imsti- 
tuti( >11 is richly endoioed; a person is endowed 
with beauty; he is endued with virtue. "En- 
dued with royal virtue.^ as thou art.' Milton. 

Then will I , . ... 

Bndaw you witli i)i‘oad lands and territory. 

Tennyson. 

Enduement (on-du'meiit), a Same as Jn- 
duement. 

Endurable (en-dur'a-bl), a. That can be 
borne or suffered. 

Endurableness (en-dur'a-bl-nes), n. State 
of being endurable; tolerable ness. 
Endurably (cn-dur'a-bli), ado. In an en- 
during manner. 

Endurance ((m-duFans), n. [See Endude.] 

1. Continuance ; a state of lasting or dura- 
tion; lastingness. 

Same of them are of very great antiquity, other.^ of 
]iii 9 :S mditrance. " Spenser. 

2. A liearing or suffering ; a continuing 
under pjiin or distress wifcliout resistance, 
or without sinking or yielding to the pres- 
sure; sulferanco; patience. 

Their fortitude was most admirable in their pres- 
ence and endurance of all evils, (.>f pain, and of 
death. Sir IV. Temple, 

Pelay; procrastination. 

My lord, I look'd 
You wnmld have given me your petition, that 
I .should have ta’en .some pains to bring together 
Y ourself and your accusers; and to have heard you 
Without further. Shali. 

[The meaning of the word in the above ex- 
tract, which is from Henry VIIL v. 1, has 
been disputed, some thinking it equal to 
durance, confinement; others, to suffering.] 
Syn. .Tormanence, persistence, contiinumce, 
suffering, sufferance, tolerance, patience, 
fortitude, resignation. 

Endure (en-dur'), v.l pret, ^ i^p. endured; 
ppr. enduring. [Ei*» prefix en, and 

durer, L, dura re, to last or continue, from 
dnrus, hard.] 1. To last; to continue in 
the same state without perishing; to re- 
main; to aljitle. 

The Lord shall for ever. Ps. ix. 7, 

He shall hold it [his house] fast, but it shall not 
mdurer Job viii. 15, 

Weeping may far a night, but joy cometh 

. in the morning. . Ps. .xxx, 5. 

2. To bear; to suffer without resistance, or 
without yielding. ‘ A courage to endure and 
to obey.' TennyHon. —^Yin. To last, remain, 
continue, abiile, liear, sulfer, hold out. 
Endure (en-dui*'), ut X. To bear; to sustain; 
to support without breaking or yielding. 


: Both were of .shining steel, and rvrougiit so pure, 

1 As mirdit the strokes of two .such arms endun;. 

\ , ' Ihydcu. 

2. To Itear with patience ; to l>ear without 
opposition or sinkiug under the pressure. 
Therefore I endure all tilings for the elect’s sake. 

Tim. ii. IQ. 

If ye endure chastenijig, God dealeth witli you as 
with sous. Hcb. xii, 7. 

a To undergo; to suffer; to experience. 

How small, of all that human liearts o/rZ/iQv, 

Tliat part which Iruvs or kings can cause or cure. 

yohnson. 

4.t To continue in. 

The deer endureth the womb but eight niontlis. 

Sit’ T. Ero’iune. 

.5.t To harden; to inure. 

And manly limbs endured with little care 
Against all hard nusliap.s. Spenser. 

Syn. To bear, sustain, undergo, experience, 
abide, support, suffer, tolerate. 
Endurementt (eu-durTnent), n. Endurance. 
tS'ouf/i. 

Endurer (en-dur'er), n. 1, One who bear.s, 
suffers, or siistaiiis. — 2. .He who or tbafc 
wliicii continues long; he who or that 
[ wliieli remains firm or without cliange. 

! Enduring (en-diu-'ing), a. Lasting long; 
permanent; as, an enduring habitation. 
Enduriiigly(eii-durTug-li),ady. Lastingly; 

! for all time. 

Already at the end of the first Punic war some 
eminent Romans were in their full manhoad, ^v'hose 
names are enduriitgly associated with the events of 
the second. Arnold. 

Enduringness (en-durTng-nes), n. Quality 
of enduring; durability; perinanence. 
Endways, Endwise (emTwaz, eud'Aviz), ado. 

1. On the end; erectly; in an upright posi- 
tion. ‘Pitiful Inits and cabins made of 
poles set mdwwe' Hay.— 2. With the end 
forward. 

Enecatet (ehie-kiit), v.t. [L. eneco, eneea- 
tum—e, out or outright, and neco, to kill.] 
To kill. 

Some plagues partake of such a pernicious degree 
of malignity, that, in the manner of a most presen- 
taneous poison, they in tivo or three hours, 

suddenly corrupting or extinguishing the vital spirit-s. 

l/arvey. 

Enecia (e-ne'shi-a), n. [Gr, eneJees, continu- 
ous.] In med. a name for continued fever, 
including inflammatory, typhus, and syno- 
chal fever. 

Eneid (e-neTd), n. An epic poem written in 
Latin by Virgil, of which ^-Eneas is the hero. 
SeeuENEli). 

Enema (eu'e-ma or en-eTna), n. ; pi. Enemas 
or Enem'ata. [Gr. enema, a clyster, from 
enienni, to send in— ea, in, and hiemi, to 
send.] A liquid or gaseous form of medi- 
cine thrown into the rectum ; a clj'ster. — 
Enem a - instrument, en ema - pimip, an i n- 
strument which acts on the principle of the 
force-pump, used to administer an enema. 
Enemy (en'e-mi), n. [Fr. ennenvi, from L. m- 
imicus— , and armcies,a friend. ] 1. One 

ho.stile to anotlter; one who hates another; 
a foe; an adversary; an opponent; an antag- 
onist. 

I say imto you, Love your enetntes. Mat v. 44. 

2. One who di.slikes any subject or cause. 
‘All enemy to truth and knowledge.’ Loelre. 
—The enemy, {a^m theol. the doyit 

the opposing force : used as a coliectlve 
noun and construed with «a verb and jn’o- 
noun either in the singular or plural. 

The enenty thinks of raising threescore thousand 
men for the next summer, Addtson. 

We have met the enemy, add they are ours. Perry. 
(c) Time ; as, how goes the enem?/ (-what 
o'clock is it?); to kill the enevtiy.—A dversary, 
Antagonist, Enemy. See under Advers ary. 
Syn. Foe, adversary, opponent, antagonist. 
Enemy t (en'e-mi), a. Inimical; hostile; 
opposed to. 

They . . . every day grow more enemy to God. 

yer. Taylor. 

Enepidemic (eiTe-pi-d6rm'Tk), a. [Gr. on, 
in, and (which see).] In med. 

an epithet given to the method of treating 
diseases which consists in the application 
of medicines, as plasters, blisters, &c., to 
the skin. 

Energetic, Energetical (en-6r-jetTk, en-er- 
je-tlk-al), a. [Gr. energitikos, ivom. energSs, 
energeo—en, and ergon, work.] 1. Operating 
with force, vigour, and effect ; forcible ; 
powerful; efficacious; as, c?ic?;qc«fcmeasures; 
energeMchi\vs.—2. Moving; working; active; 
operative. ‘A Being eternally energetic.’ 
Greio. : 

Unless the same force be made enerp^etical and 
operative. yer, Taylor, 

8. Endowed with or fnli of energy; exercis- 


ing or exhibiting energy; vigorous; as, an 
energetic man. 

He 13 very energeitcm what he undertakes. 

IVorccster, 

Syn. Fordldo, powerful, eificacioiis, potent, 
vigorous, effective, active, operative, assid- 
uous. 

Energetically (eu-tu’-jeFik-al-li), adr. With 
ffu’ce and vigour; with energy and effect 
Energeticalness (eu-er-jetrik-al-nes), n. 
Tlie quality of being energetic ; activity ; 
vigour. Sir W. Scott. 

Energetics (eu-er-jetTks), n. That branch 
of .science whicit investigates the laws regu- 
lating jibysical or meclianical forces, as op- 
posed to vital. The whole range of physical 
pliotiomena thus forms the subject of it.s 
consideration. 

Energic, Energical(eiMh’'jik,en-crijik-al),«. 
1. .E,\hibiting eiieigy Ca* force; producing 
directly a certain phy.sical effect; a.s, heat is 
an energic agent. — 2. Having enei’gy or great 
power in effect; effective; vigorous. ‘Emr~ 
gic and powerful preachers.' Waterhouse. 
8. In a state of action; acting; operating. 
Goodrich. 

Energico (en-eriji-ko), adv. [It.] In music, 
with energy and force; with strong articiilu- 
tioii and accentuation. 

Energize (eider-jlz), v.i. pret. & pp. ener- 
gized; ppr. energizing. [From energy.] To 
act with energy or force; to operate with 
vigour; to act in producing an effect. 
Energize (en'ev-jiz), a.f. To give strength 
or force to; to give active vigour to. 
Energizer (eirie’r-jiz-er), n. One wdio or that 
which gives energy, or act.s in producing an 
effect. 

Enei’gnmen (en-er-giVmen), n. [Or. ener- 
goumenas.] Eccles. a person possessed liy 
any spirit whether good or bad; specifically, 
one whose body i's posses, sed by an evil 
spirit; a demoniac. 

Energy (en'er-ji), n. [Gr. energeia—en, and 
ergon, work.] 1. Internal or inherent jjower; 
the pov'er of operating, wliether exerted or 
not; as, men possessing energies sometimes 
suffer them to lie inactive; danger will 
rouse the dormant energies of our natures 
into action. ~2. .Tow’er exerted ; vigorous 
operation; force; vigour; as, the adinini.s- 
tratiou of the huvs reipiires energy in tlie 
magistrate. 

My desire, like all stroiq^est holies, 

By its own eficrj^y fulfilled itself, Tennyson, 

3. Effectual operation; efficacy; strength or 
force ijrodiieing the effect. 

Beg the blessed J esns to give an energy to your 
imperfect prayers, by his most powerful intercession. 

Smalridc^e. 

4. Strength of expression; force of u iter- 
ance; life; spirit; emphasis. 

Who did ever, in French authors, see 
The comprehensive English 

Roscommon. 

5. In mech. capability for performing work; 
the action of a power to move a machine. 
Alechaincal energy is actual dv potential— 
the former denoting the energy in relation 
to the 'Work actually periornied; the latter, 
energy in relation to the niaxiimim of work 
it is capable of performing.— CoH.sT?’ra£/o?i 
of eiwyVr iff physics, the theory that the 
total amount of energy in the universe is 
always the same, though it may change its 
condition or mode of exhibition; conserva- 
tionof force. See under Fohce.—Syn. Force, 
power, vigour, strength, spirit, life, resolu- 
tion, efficiency, potency. 

Enervate (e-nerv'at), a. [L. enervatiis, pp. 
of enervo. See the verb.] Weakened; iveak; 
without strength or force. ‘Away, ener- 
vate hards, a'svay I’ Warton, 

Enervate (e-nerv'afe), v.t. pret. & pp. ener- 
vated; ppr. enermting. [L. enervo, enerva- 
tuvi—e, out, and nervus, a nerve.] 1. To 
deprive of nerve, force, or strength; to 
weaken; to render feeble; as, idleness and 
voluptuous indulgences the body. 

Sheepish softness often those who are 

bred like foudUngs at home. Locke, 

2, To cut the nerves of; as, to enervate a 
horse.— S yn. To weaken, enfeeble, uimerve, 
debilitate. 

Enervation (e-nerv-a^shon), ft. 1. The act 
of weakening or reducing strength.— 2. The 
state of being weakened; effeminacy. 

This colour of meliority and pre-eminence is a sign 
of and weakness. Bacon. 

Enervative (e-n6rv'a-tiv), a. Having power 
or a tendency to enervate ; iveakening. 
[Rare.] 

Enerve t (e-nerv'), v.t. pret. & pp. enerved; 
ppr. enerving. [I. enervo. See Enervate.] 
ToAveaken; to enervate. Milton. 
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BneiTOliS («-u<irv'UE0. W'aiiting force or 
nerve; enervated, [llaiv. j 
Eneucli, Eneugli (e-mieli), 

[Scotch, j 

He that Ijas just rriaacJi in.iy soundly sleep, ^ 

The oY>n,:oiue only fushe.s lolls to keep. . 

Kn famine (iih fa^ruel). [Pr.] In a family 
way; doraefitically. 

r'ieUuled mortals whom the jrreat 
<':hoose for conipEuiions feia-a-Mt:, 

Who at their dinners en/arnilie 
Get leave to sit where’er you will. 

Enfamiiied, t vP- 

famUwA lliintjry; famislietl. Chancer. 
EnfamisEf (cn-fanPish), u.t [Prelix en, and 
fmniiih.l To famish. 

Enfect.f r.t. To infect. Chaucer. 

Enfeeble (en-fe'bl), v.t. prefc. &pp. cnfeehled; 
ppr, enfeehliiu). [ Verb-formiti.!r prefix en, 
feeble,] To make feeble; to deprive of 
.strength; to reduce tlie strength or force 
of; to weaken; to debilitate; to enervate; 
as, intoniperaiice enfeebles the body ; long 
wars enfeeble a state. 

Some their understandings by sordid and 

brutish business, Taylor. 

Syn. To weaken, debilitate, enervate* 
i^feeblemeiit (en-fe'bl-ment), n. The act 
of weakening; enervation; weakness. 
Ellfeebler (en-feHiler), n. One wlio or that 
which makes feeble or weakens. 
Enfeeblisht (en-feTdish), u.t. To enfeeble. 
Enfelon t (emfel'on), D.t. [See Felon.] To 
render fierce, cruel, or frantic. ‘Like one 
en/tdfln’d or distraught.’ Spenser. 

Enfeoff (en-fef), v.t. [fin, and L.L. feofo, to 
confer a a fee or feud, on one; same 
a&feudare. See Fief.] 1. In /a lu, to give 
a feud to; hence, to invest with a fee; to 
give any corporeal hereditament to in fee 
simple or fee tail, by livery of seizin.— 2. f To 
BiuTender or give up. 

The skipping king . . . 

Grew a companion to the caramon streets, 

liimself to popularity. S/ial'. 

Enfeoffment (en-fef'ment), n. In lao}, (a) 
the net of giving tlie fee simple of an estate. 
(h) The inistrument or deed by which one is 
invested with the fee of an estate. 

Enfetter (en-fet't6r), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
fetter (which see).] To fetter; to bind in 
fetters. ‘ J5/«/(3tfe'r(S!(Z to her love.’ Shak. 
Enfeyer (eU'fe'ver), v.t [Prefix en, and 
fever.] To excite fever in. Seward. [Eare.] 
Enfield Rifle (en'feld rffl), n. A rifle for- 
merly in use in the IMtiah army. 

Enflerce t (en-fens'), v.t pret. (fepp, enfiercecl; 
ppr. enfiercing. [Verb-forming prefix en, 
and fierce.] To make fierce. ‘ More enferced 
... him sternly grypt.’ Spemer, 

Enfilade (en-fi-ladO, n. [Fr. en, and file, a 
row, a rank, tvom fil, si thread, h. jihmi.] 
MiUt a line or straight passage ; or the situa- 
tion of a place, or of a body of men, which 
may he raked with shot through its whole 
lengtli. 

Enfilade (en-fi-lad'), v.t. pret. & pp. enfiladed; 
ppr. enfilading. [From the noun.] Milit, 
to pierce, scour, or rake with shot through 
the whole length of, as a work or line of 
troops. 

The avemiesi, being cut through the wood in right 
lines, were enjilnded by the Spanish catmon. 

Expedition to Carthagena. 

Enfiled (en-fildO, pp. [Fr. e^yiler.] in her. 
a term applied to a sword drawn as trans- 
fixing the head of a man, or an animal, a 
coronet, or any other object. 

Enftret (en-firO, v.t. pret. & pp. enfired; 
ppr. enfiring. [Prefix en, and fire.] To in- 
flame; to set on fire. 

The touch hath enjlred his ghostly zeal. Bp. Hall. 
Enflesht (en-fleshO, v.t [Prefix en, and 
jlesh.] To incorporate, as with the flesh; to 
embody; to incarnate j to ingrain. * Vices 
which are habituated, inbred, and enjleshed 
In him.’ Flmdo. 

Enfiower f (en-flou'er), v. t [Prefix en, and 
floiver.] To cover or bedeck with flowers. 
These odorous and enfiowered fields. 13, yonson. 
Enfold (en-foldO, v.t. To infold (which see). 

Enid brought sweet cakes to make them cheer. 
And in her \tivt enfolded, manchet bread. Tennyson. 

Enfoldment (en-fold'ment), 71. The act of 
infolding. Scott 

Enfoliat e (en-f oTi-at), v. t Same as Infoliate , 
Eclee. liev. 

Enforce (emfors'), v.t. pret. &pp. enforced; 
ppr. en farcing. [Prefix en, and force; Fr. 
enforcir,] l. To -give strength to; to 
strengthen ; to invigorate ; to urge with 
energy; to give force to; to impress on the 
mind; as, to enforce remarks or arguments. 


‘Enforcing sentiments of the truest Immaii- 
ity.’' Burke. 

bear gave lier wings, and rage ettforc'd my flight. 

Spenser. 

2. To make or gain by force nr compulsion; 
to force; as, to enforce a passage; he en- 
forced obedience. 

Sometimes with luii.'itic bans, sometimes with prayers, 
Enforce their charity. S/iai. 

3. t To discharge with force; to hurl or throw. 

.\s .swift a.s stones 

Enforced from the old Assyrian slings. Shak. 

4. To compel; to constrain ; to force. ‘ Adam 
now enforced to close his eyes.’ Milton. 
[Rare.]— 5. To put in execution; to cause to 
take effect; as, to enforce the laws. — G. To 
press or urge, as with a charge. 

If he evMde ns there, 

Enforce liim with liis envy to the people. Shak. 
7.t To prove; to evince. Honker. 

Enforce t (cn-fors'), v.i. To attempt hy force. 
Enforce t (en-fclrs'), n. Force ; strength ; 
power. ‘ A petty enterprise of small enforce.* 
Milton. 

Enforceable (en-fors'a-hl), a. That may he 
enforced. 

Enforcedly (en-fors'ed-li), adv. By violence ; 
not by choice. 

Enforcement (en-fors'inent), n. 1. The act 
of enforcing; compulsion. 

O goddess! hear these tuneless nuraber.s, wrung 
By aweet enforcerneftt and reinenibrance dear. Keats. 

2. That which gives force, energy, or effect; 

I sanction. 

Rewards and punishments of another life, w’hich 
the Alraiglity has established as the enforcemerits of 
hi.s law. Locke. 

3. t Motive of conviction; urgent evidence. 

His assumption of our fle.sh was an enforcement 
beyond all the methods of wisdom. Hammond, 

4. Pressing exigence; that which urges or 
constrains. 

More than I have said 
The leisure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shak, 

f». In a general sense, anything which com- 
pels or constrains ; anything which urges 
either the body or the mind; constraining 
power. 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be. Shak. 

6. A putting in execution; as, the enforce- 
ment of law. 

Enforcer (en-fons'Cr), n. One who compels, 
constrains, or urges; one who effects hy 
violence; one who carries into effect. 
Enforcible (en-fors'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
enforced. 

■Grounded upon plain testimonies of Scripture, and 
enforcible by good reason, Barrow. 

Enforcive (en-f ors'iv), a. Serving or tending 
to enforce or constrain; compulsive. 

A sucking hind-calf, which she trussed with her 
enforcive seres. Chapman. 

Enforcively (en-fdrs'iv-li), adv. Of or by 
compulsion; under constraint. Marston. 
Enforest (en-fo'rest), n. [Verb -forming 
prefix en, and /omt] To turn into or lay 
under forest; as, the Ameers of Scinde 
enforested large portions of the country for 
the purpose of converting tliem into hunting 
grounds. 

Enform t (en-form'), v. t [Prefix en, and 
form.] To form; to fashion. Spenser. 
Enfortune t (en-fortun), v. t. [Prefix en, and 
fortune. ] To endow with a fortune. Chaucer. 
Enfoulderedjt a. [Pi'efix en, and O.Fr. 
fouldre, lightning, from h.fulgor, lightning, 
from fulgeo, to shine. ] Mixed witli light- 
ning, — Enfouldred smoaJee, smoke gmng 
forth flashes of fire like lightning. Spenser. 
Enfranchise (en-fran'chiz), v.t pret. & pp. 
enfranchised; ppr, enfranchising. [Prefix 
en, and franchise.] 1. To set free; to liber- 
ate from slavery. 

Prisoners became slaves, and continued so, unless 
by their masters. Sir W, Temple. 

2. To make free of a city, corporation, or 
state; to admit to the privileges of a freeman. 

The English colanie.s, and some septs of the Irishry, 
enfranchised by special charters, were admitted to 
the benefit of the laws. Sir y. Davies, 

5. To free or release, as from custody, bad 
habits, or any restraining power. 

If a man have the fortitude and resolution to^«- 
franckis^ himself (from drinking) at once, that is the 
hest. Bacon. 

4. To naturalize; to receive as denizens. 

These words have been enfranchised amongst us. 

Watts. 

5. To confer the franchise on; to endow 

with the right of voting for a member of 
parliament; as, to enfranchise a university; 
to a class of people. 


Fate, fHr, fat, me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


Enfranchisemeiit (en-fran'chiz-ment), n. 

1. lleleiisB from slavery. 

Pardon, C.usar; Cresar, ijardon; 

As low as to tliy foot cloth Cassius fall.^^ 

To beg e?ifranchisement lor Publius Cimber, Shak. 

2. Release, as from custody, bud habits, t>r 
any restraining power.— 3. The admission 
of persons to the freedom of a corporation 
or state; inve.stiture with the privileges of 
free citizens; the incorporating of a person 
into any society or body politic; the act of 
conferring the franchise or endowing with 
tlie right of voting for a member of parlia- 
ment. —EnfrmicJiisement of cojighoUl lands, 
a legal conveyance in fee-simple of copyhold 
tenements by the lord of a manor to the 
tenants, so as to convert such tenements into 
freeholds. 

Enfranchiser (en-f ran'chiz-Cr), n. One who 
enfranchises. 

Enfree (en-fre’), v.t. [Verb-forming prefix 
en, and free.] To set free; to release from 
captivity, ‘The eu/reed Antenor.’ Shak. 
Enfreedom (en-fre'dom), v.t [Prefix en, and 
freedom.] To free; to set free. Shak, 
Enfreezet (en-frez'), v.t. [Prefix m, and 
freeze.] To freeze; to turn into ice; to con- 
sal. 

liou hast enfrosen her disdainful voice. Spenser. 

Enfrowardt(eu-frd'werd), y.t [Verb-form- 
ing prefix en, and froward.] To make fro- 
ward or perverse. Sir E. Sandys. 

Enf 3 rrei- (en-fiF), v. t. To set on fire; to kindle, 
Spenser, 

Engage (en-gajO, v.t pret. tfc pp. engaged; 
ppr. engaging. [Fr. engager— en, am\ gager, 
from gage, a pledge. See Gage.] 1. (Gener- 
ally followed by refie.xive pron.) To bind, as 
by oath, pledge, contract, or promise; to 
bring under an obligation to do or forbear 
doing something; tomake liable, asforadebt 
to a creditor; to bind as surety; as, nations 
engage themselves to each other by treaty; 
the young often engage themselves to their 
sorrow. 

I lifive engaged myself to a dear friend, 

Engaged my friend to his mere enemy 
To feed my means, Shak. 

2. To pawn; to stake; to pledge. 

Tliey most perfidiously condemn 

Those that engag'd their lives for them. Hndibras. 

3. To enlist; to bring into a party; as, to 
engage men for service; to engage friends to 
aid in a caii.se.— 4, To gain; to win and 
atteich ; to draw to; to attract and fix; as, 
good nature engages every one to its pos- 
sessor; to engage the attention. 

To every duty he could minds Waller. 

, 5. To occupy; to employ the attention or 
efforts of; as, I soon engaged him in conver- 
sation; the nation is, engaged in war; to 
engage one’s self in party disputes. 

Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage. Pope. 
G. To enter into contest with; to bring to 
conflict; to encounter; as, the army engaged 
the enemy at ten o’clock. 

Engage (en-giij'), v.i. l. To encounter; to 
begin to fight; to attack in conflict. 

upon adverti.sement of the Scots army, the Earl of 
Holland was sent with a body to meet and engage 
with it. Clarendon'. 

2. To embark in any busi- 
ness; to take a concern 
in; to undertake, 

’Tis not indeed iny talent to 
engage 

In lolty trifles. Drydeni 

3. To promise or pledge 
one’s word; to become 
bound; as, a friend has 
engaged to supply the 
necessary funds. 

How proper the remedy for 
the malady, I engage not. 

Fuller. 

Engaged (en-gajd'), 
or a. Fledged ; promised ; 
affianced; lietrothed; en- 
listed; gained and at- : 
tached; attracted and 
fixed ; embarked ; occu- 
pied; earnestly employ- 
ed ; zealous. —Engaged: 
colmnn,m areh. acoltunii 
attached to a’lvall so tliht - 
a part of it is concealed. 
Engaged columns stand 
out at least one half , 
Engaged Column, their tliickness.-J^n^Fffj/- 
cdw/iccfe, in wee/t. wheels 
that are in gear with each other. The driver 
is the engaging wheel, and the follower is 
the wheel euf/afi'cd. 

Engagedly (en-gfij'ed-li), adv. 'With earnest- 
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wiih attacUineiit. * Et^fjtvjedhj Ijiassod 
it t c !«<} .‘tidt' < »r otlier, ’ IK/t t tlnd,:. 

Engagedneas (eU’gaj'od-iius), ,1 TIh? state 
of beiii;;' Keriously and earnestly oeeuinetl; 
waI', {tniination. 

Bngagement (en-*^aj'nieiit). n. l. 'Fhe act 
of enu-ugiir^?. —I OI)iigatioii by aKTeeniont 0 
contract; ns, men are often more ready to 
make than fiiHIl them, ‘To 
make 54oOi'l their etnjaiiinRMiV Ludhni\~-~ 
;a Adherence to a party fir cause; partial- 
ity; hi as. 

Thfa mav he obviouf: to any who ^Inpartia3lJ^ and 
'vvithmit is at puinr. tj;) exansirie. sa-r/A 

4, Oecu|jation; employment (jf the attention; 
alfuir of business. 


i'lay, l)y too lon;.f or comtmt hecouies 

like .an euiploinnent or piofef.sioii, Rot^o's. 

a, A ctmihat between arniicFi or Jleets; alight; 
a eoiitliet; u inittle. ‘In hot ejujagem^.nt 
with the Moors.’ Dnjden, — 0, t.M>llgMtioii; 
motive; that which engages, ‘lleligion, 
wliieh is the cliief enijagctiient of our league.’ 


Milton. LBare.] 

This is the greatest emra^irenient not to forfeit ati 
oppurtunity. iUvmnanii. 

7. fu the name given tea treaty 

entered i nto in KMS between Charles I, , then 
in the hamls of the Parliamentary army, 
and fannmis.sioner.s on lielialf of the moder- 
ate Tresljyteriana in Scotland, whereby the 
latter, for certain c<tucession,s on the king’s 
part, engaged to tleliver him from caidivity 
by force of arms.— Fight, Comhat, 
Engagement, Conjlict. See under E.-iTTLE. 
Byn. Promise, contract, attraction, gain- 
ing, enlistment, obligation, hiisiness,^ em- 
rdoyincnt, occupation, battle, combat, fight, 
coiillict, contest. 

Engager ('en-gaj'er), n. 1. One that enters 
into an engagement or agreoinent; a surety. 


Several suiilcient citizens were en^iraj^ers, irood. 


2. In Scottish hist, one of a party who sup- 
yjorted tlie treaty called ‘the .Engagement,’ 
and who joiiiei.! in the invasion of Eiightnil 
consequent on it. See .Eng A hEMENT. 
jtogaging (en-gaj'ing), a. Winning; attrac- 
tive; tending to draw the attention or the 
affections ; pleasing ; as, engaging manners 
or address. — Etigaging and disengaging 
machinerg, that in which one part is alter- 
nately united to or separated from another, 
as occasion may require. 

Engagingly (en-grij‘ing-li), adv. In a man- 
ner to win the affections. 

Engagingness (emgrtj'ing-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being engaging; attractiveness; at- 
tractkni; as, tlie engdgingness of his man- 
ners. ■ 

Engallantt (en-galTalit), v. L [Verb-fonning 
prefix en, and gallant.} To make a gallant 
of. ■ 

If you could but endear yourself to her alTection, 
Y'’ou were eternally enijallanted. B. 'yonson. 

Engaolt (en-jdr). ■y.f- [Prefix en, and gaol.} 
To imprison. ‘Within my mouth you have 
enptu/i’d my tongue.’ Shak. 

Engarhoilt (eu-ghr'boll), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
garhoil (which see).] To disorder, ‘To en- 
garhoil the church. ’ Ep. 3Iontagn. 
Engarland (en-giii*dand), v. t. [Prefix en, and 
garland. } To encircle with a garland. 

and diapered 

‘With inwrought flowers,’ Tennyson. 

Engarrison (en-gfTri-.sn), y. t. [Prefix en, and 
garrismi,} To furnish with a garrison; to 
defend or protect hy a garrison. 
Engastrimutht (eii-gas'tri-muth), n, [Gr. 
m,m,gaster,gastr6s, t\\^ belly, and myfAos, 
speech,] A ventriloquist. 

Engender (en-jen'der), [Fr. engendrer, 
L, ingenero—in, and genera, to beget, from 
genns, generis, birth, descent. See Genus.] 

1. To beget between the different sexes; to 
originate, as an erahi’yo. 

This l>astard love \s eft^e7t(iered betwixt lust and 
idleness. Sir P. Sidney. 

2. To produce; to cause to exist; to bring 
forth; to cause; to excite; as, intemperance 
engenders fatal maladies; angry words eri- 
gender strife. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne difRcuUies were 
much increased. Violence naturally vio- 

lence. The spirit of Protestantism was therefore far 
fiercer and more intolerant after the cruelties of Mary 
than before them. Macanlay. 

Syn. To breed, generate, produce, occasion, I 
call forth, cause, create. 

Engender (en-jeiTd6r), n.%. 1. To he caused 
or produced; to come into existence. 

Thick clouds are spread, and storms ettg'mdey there. 

Dryden. 

2. To come together; to meet in sexual em- 
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brace, Milton, ‘I saw their mouths en- 
gender.' Mtminger. 

Engenderer (en-jeiTder-Or), n. Ho who or 
tliat wliich engenders. 

Engeiidrure,t a. [Kr,] The act of genera- 
tion. Chaucer. 

Engild (en-gihV), v.t. To gild; to brigliten. 

Fair Helena; who more an^ilds the nij>:ht. 
Than all you iiery oes and eyes of light. Sha/i. 

Engine (eii''jin), n. [Fr. engin, from L, in- 
genium—in, and ghjno, genitum; to beget, 
to produce. Bee Ingenious.] l.t Innate or 
natural ability. [In tlie following e.xtract, 
ami i)rol)ahly always in this sense, pro- 
nounced en-jiiT.] 

Virgil won the bays 

And past them all for ileeii and made them 

all to gaze 

Upon the books he made. Churchyard. 

2. Ill mcch. any mechanical instrument of 
complicated jiart-s, ^vhicll concur in produc- 
ing an intended effect; a machine for apply- 
ing any of the mechanical or jiliysical powers 
to effect a particular purpose; esxiecially, a 
machine for axiiilying steam to proiicl ves- 
sels, railway trains, Ac.; a .steam-engine. — 

3. Any instrument in any degree complicated; 
that by tvliich any effect is produced, as a 
musket, a cannon, the rack, a battering ram, 
&c. ‘Terrible en( 7 f/ic.s of death.' Raleigh. 

This i.s our engine, towers that overthrows. 

Faityax. 

4. Means; anything used to effect a purpose, 
especially an evil pui’iiose; a tool; an agent. 
‘An engine fit for my proceedings.’ Shak. 

They had tli’ especial been, to rear 

His fortunes up into the state tliey were. Dmiiel, 

Engine (In sense 1 . en-jiiT; in 2. eiTjin), v.t 

1. t To torture by means of an engine; to 
rack. 

The ministres of the town 
Kiive hent the carter, and so sore him pined, 

And eke the hosteler so sore engined, 

Tiiat they beknew Iiir wickednesse anon. 

Chaucer. 

2. To furnish with an engine or engines; as, 
the vessel was luiilt on the Clyde and en- 
gined at Greenwich. 

Engine-bearer (eiTjin-ljar-er), 71 . In .ship- 
huildmg, one of the sleepers or pieces of tim- 
ber placed between the keelson in a steamer 
and the boilers of the steam-engine, to form 
a proper seat for tlie lioilers and machinery. 
Engine-driver (cn'jin-driv-er), n. One who 
drives or manages an engine; especially, 
i one who manages a locomotive engine, 

[ Engineer (en-jin-er'), 71 . [Formed on type 
of charioteei', rmisketeer, Ac.] 1. A iiersoii 
skilled in the princix)les and practice of 
engineering, either civil or military, soli- 
tary engineers form plans of works for of- 
fence or defence, and mark out the ground 
for fortifications. Engineers are also em- 
ployed in delineating lalaiis and sux>erin- 
tending the construction of other public 
works, as the formation of roads and rail- 
ways, the raising of embankments, mining 
operations, the formation of docks or artifi- 
cial harbours, aqueducts, and canals. The 
latter are called civil engineers. A me- 
chanical engineer practises the avocation 
of the machinist, in executing the presses, 
mills, looms, and other great machines em- 
ployed in the arts and manufactures, par- 
ticularly in constructing steam-engines, and 
the apparatus by which they are rendered 
available for giving motion to ships, car- 
riages, or machinery,— 2. One Avho manages 
military engines or ai’tillery. [This is the 
spelling of enginer in the later folios and 
some manuscript editions of Shakspere.]— 

3. An engine-driver; one who manages an 
engine; a person who attends to the ma- 
chinery on hoard a steam-vessel— 4. One 
who carries through any scheme or enter- 
prise by skill omrtf ul contrivance ; a mana- 
ger. 

Engineer (en-jin-er'), v.t. 1. To direct as 
an engineer the execution or fonimtion of ; 
to perform the office of an engineer in re- 
spect of; as, to e7igvneer a canal; to e7igmeer 
a tunnel through the Alps.— 2. To work 
upon; to ply; to try some scheme or plan 
upon. 

Unless we eitgitieered him with question after 
question we could get nothing out of him. Cvzopcj'. 

3. To guide or manage by ingenuity and 
tact ; to conduct through or over obstacles 
by Goiitrivanee and effort; as, to engineer a 
bill through Congress. [United States. ] 
Engineering (en-jin-er'ing), n. l. The art of 
constructing and using engines or machines ; 
the art of executing such works as are the 
objects of civil and military architecture, in 
which iiiachinery is in general extensively | 
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emxdoyeii. — Military enginceymg, that 
hraricli which relates to the construction 
and maintenance iff fortifications^ and all 
Imildinga necessary in military i)osts,.and 
includes a thorough knowledge of every 
I.)oint relative to tlie attack and defence of 
Xdaces. The science also embraces the snr- 
veyitig of a country for the variou.s opera- 
tions of WAV. —Naval or 7narine ogfineermg 
has to do xiartiy with works of a warlike 
nature, au(di as' the construction of war- 
vessels, the construction and managenieut 
of toi'xiedoes, &c,, but also tronclies upon 
the grrumd occupied more exclusively by 
the next two branches . — Civil engineering 
relates to the forming of roads, liri'dgos, and 
raih’oads, the formation of canals, aque- 
ducts, harbours, drainage of a country, &c. 
—Mechanical engineering refers strictly to 
iiiucliiiierj’, such as steam-engines, machine- 
tools, mill-work, Ac.— 2. Careful manage- 
ment; manauivring. 

I Who kimiling a combustion of desire, 

With snnie cold nior.al tliink to quench the fire, 
Though fill your engineering proves in vain. , 

Cowper. 

Engineman (en'jin-man), n. A man who 
manages the engine, as in steameus, steam- 
caiTiage.s, marui'factories, and the like. 
Enginert (en'jin-er), u. One who manages 
a military engine, 

Tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar, Shah, 

Enginery (en'jin-ri), u. 1 . The act of man- 
aging engines oi’ artillery,— 2, EngineB in 
general; tirtillery; instruments of war. 

We saw the foe 

Approaching, gross and huge, in hollow cube 
Trailing his clevili.yh enginery. Milton, 

3. Mechanism; machinery; internal struc- 
ture or arrangement. 

The otginery^ of the one (the English language) is 
too near, the idiomatic motive power of the other 
too distant, for. di.stinct vision. G. P. Marsh, 

4. Any carefully prepared scheme to com- 

I>ass an end, especially a had end; machina- 
tions; devices; system of artifice, ‘The 
fraudful of Home.' Shemstone. [In 

all its uses rare.] 

All his own devilish engmery of lying witne.sses, 
partial aherilfs, &e. Afacanlay. 

Engine-shaft (en'jin-sluift), n. The shaft 
of marine-engme wheels. 

Engine-tool (en'jin-tiil), 71 . See Machine- 
tool. 

Engine-tnrning (en'jin-tern-mg), ti. A 
method of turning executed by what is 



E.xamples of Engine turning. 


termed a rose-engine. It is used for orna- 
mental work, such as the net-work of curved 
lines on the backs of watches. See EosE- 
■ ENGINE. 

Englnous t (en''iin-iis), a. [.See Engine,] 
1. Pertaining to an engine. ‘ An eng i, nous 
wheel.’ Dei'/fcr.— 2. Ingenious; inventive; 
mechanical. 

All tools that enginotts despair could frame, 

Mariowe Cr Chapman, 

Engird (en-gerd'), v.l pret. A pp. ejigirded 
or e7igi7d; ppr. engirdmg. [Prefix en, and 
gird. } To surround ; to encircle ; to encom- 
pass. ‘My body round e7igirt with misery.’ 
Shale. 

Engirdle (en-ger'dl), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
girdle.} To inclose; to surround. Glovei\ 
Engirt t (en-gert'), v.t. To encircle; to en- 
gird. 

A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow ; . . . 

So white a friend so white a foe. Shah. 

Engiscope (en'ji-skop), n. [Gr. engys, near, 
and skoped, to view.] A kind of refieeting 
microscope. 

Englad(en-glad'),i;.f. To make glad. Skelton. 
Englaimedt (en-glarnd'), a. Furred; clam- 
my. ‘ His tongue engla/med.' Liher Festi- 
7ntis. 

Englander (ing’gland-er), 71 . An English- 
man. A little E7iglander, one accused of a 
wish to belittle or lower the dignity of Eng- 
land: opposite to a Ug Englander, one de- 
sirous of augmenting its power and glory, 
Englant^ (an-glau-ta), a. . In her. bearing 
acorns. 
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Englat n. iWrtitui iilst) i/iijlc. See 

etymology of the word under that form.] A 
djirlhjg; a favourite; a panmiour; an ingle. 
B. Joihon. 

Eng^lei Ceng'gl), r.ff, Toeujolc; toeoax. ^FlI 
go and sojius broker/ Jl 

English (ina^diHhX «. I A. »Sax. Bnglisc, from 
the urvl /y/ife.'?, atrilje of Gernniiis who 

eame irom a distiiet called A wjehi in the 
sonih'cast of Schleswig, ]}etween the river 
Sclilei on the south and the Fieiisi)urg Hills 
on the north, and settled in IMtain, gmng to 
the south part of it the naine of Mmjla-land 
iiv BiiglantL] Belonging to England or to 
its iniiahitants. 

English (ing'gJish), n. 1. One nf the Low Ger- 
man group of languages, and that spoken by 
the people of England and tlie descendants 
of natives of that comitiy, as the Americans, 
Canadian and Australian colonists, tfec. It 
is a direct development of Anglo-Saxon 
(which see), and hence many people object 
to the distinction made between Kngliah 
and A7igloSaxmi, holding that the language 
ought to be called English throughout all 
the periods of its history, as it was among 
the Anglo-Saxons themselves. Although a 
dhect 'development of Anglo-Saxon, that 
development did not proceed regularly and 
gradually by the action of internal causes, 
but was hiiluenced from without by the 
N orman Coiiquest, the immediate result of 
which was that the language of the Normans 
(NrornuiiitFrench, the chief element of w*hich 
w"as Latin) became the chief lit erary language 
of Englaiid, Anglo-Saxon taking a very sub- 
ordinate place. WJien the latter reappears 
after the Conquest as a written language, we 
find that, instead of being highly inflected or 
synthetic, as it was before that event, it lias | 
become analjdic/tliat is, prepositions and 
auxiliaries are now used instead of inflec- 
tional prefixes and termiuationB to express 
the various modifications of the idea con- 
tained in any word, and the relations of the 
words in a sentence to one anotlier. The 
vocabulary, however, appears but slightly 
affected, the N^orman words in it being so 
few as scarcely to be worth taking into ac- 
count. About the middle of the thirteenth 
century, the period from which English 
proper is usually regarded as taking date, a 
considerable numb er of K orman woi'ds make 
their appearance among tliose of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, slichw'ords having been adopted 
liy writers of the subject race who wished to 
make thoinselves intelligible to bothpeoples, 
the Normans by this time, as it would seem, 
liaving Ijegun to make nse of Anglo-Saxon. 
There appear to have been three chief dia- 
lects of English—the N orthern, Midland,and 
►Southern, the second of which gradually be- 
came the dominant and literary dialect of 
the country, and is thus the immediate 
parent of our present English. liegarded 
in its widest accei^tation as enibracing both 
Anglo-Saxon and English proper, English 
has been divided into five periods:— (1) Eng- 
lish of file first period, from 450 (tlie period 
when the Teutonic invaders began to make 
settlements in the country) to 1100. In 
tliis stage the language ivas .syntlietic, not 
analytic. The Beowulf is the most noted 
example of the Englisli of this period. 

(2) English of the second period, from 1100 
to 1250, when the infinence of the Conquest 
begins to be perceived to a slight extent in 
the vocabulary and in a general weakening 
of the tei’niinations, Of this period Laya- 
mon’s Brut, a metrical chronicle of legen- 
dary British history, compiled chiefly from 
the French by a Worcestershire monk named 
Layamon, -who lived about 1200; and the 
'Omiidum, a long paraphrase of Scripture 
with a commentary, prepared by a monk 
called Orm or Ormiii about 1215, may he 
cited as examples. (.3) The third period, i 
from 1250 to 1350, when inanimate objects ■ 
begin to have no longer gender but to be , 
classed as neuter. The infinitive takes ‘to’ , 
■before it, and the present participle ends in i 
‘ing.’ The metrical chronicles of Robert of ' 
Grloucester mul Robert De Brumie are ex- I 
amiiles of this period. (4) The fourth period, ! 
jErom 1350 to 1460, when the Midland dialect i 
has become the prevailing one. This period 1 
embraces the names of Chaucer and Gow'er. j 
(5) The fifth period, from 1460 to the present 
time. This period has been subdivided into ! 
t'vTO™.h‘oml460 to 1520, ehai’acterixcd by the | 
diffusion <if classical literature and the intro- 
duction of the printing-press, and from 1520 
to the present timej in the course of which 
the language was to a great extent stereo- ' 


typc< I by the ^vorks of »Sliakspci‘e and Milton, 
the puidiciition of the Prayer-book, and 
above all, l)y the translation of tlie. Bilile. 
T'he language is now highly analytical, being 
tlic lea.st iiUiuctional of any of the Iiido- 
Eurnpeim tongues. Although the Englisli 
language is 'J’eutonic as regards its grammar 
and particles, as well as tlie great proportion 
of word.s in daily use, yet perhaps no language 
has incorporated so many foreign -words. 
The chief sources from which these contri- 
butions have been received are Norman- 
French, LVencIi and the other Romance lari- 
giiages, Latin, and Greek, besides contribu- 
tion's of greater or less extent from Celtic, 
German, Dutch, Hebrew, .Persian, Hindu, 
Gliiriese, Turkish, Malay, Ameilcan, Ac. A 
great many of the terms borrowed from the 
last-mentioned languages are the name.s of 
articles forming objects of trade, names for 
which did not previously e.vist in .English. — 
2. As a collective noun, the people of Eng- 
land.— 3. In printing, a size of type between 
great primer and pica. 

English {hig'glMi), v.L To translate into 
tlie English language ; to represent or ren- 
der in English. 

Those gracious acts . . . may be en^ftished more 
properly acts of fear and dissimulatioij. Milton. 

Englishablet (ing'glish-a-bl), «. Capable of 
being rendered in English. 
English-American (ing'glish-a-me-ri-kan), 
91. Same as Anglo- Amerimn. 

Englishman (ing'glish-man), n. A native 
or naturalized inhabitant of England, 
Englishry (ing'giish-ri), n. l.f The state or 
privilege of being an Englishman.— 2. A po- 
pulation of English descent; especially the 
persons of English descent in Ireland. 

Eight years had elapsed since an arm had been 
lifted up in the conquered island (Ireland) against 
the domination of the E7i,rilishry. Macaulay, 

Englislet (englis-let), n. In her. an escutch- 
eon of pretence. 

Ehgloom (en-glomO, [Prefix en, and 
gloom.] To make gloomy. [Rare.] 

Engluet (en-ghV), v. t. [Prefi.x cn, and glue. ] 
To glue ; to join or close very fast, as -\vith 
bird-lime or glue. 

Let no sleep thine eye engine, GoTver. 

Englut t (en-glutO, vA. pret, & pp. engliitted; 
jipr. englutting. [Prefix en, and gkit~~Fi\ 
engloutir, from L. ghitio, to sivallow.] 1. To 
swallow or gulp down. 

My particular grief 

Efigluis and swallows other sorrow.?. SltaA 

2. To fill; to glut. * Mn(jlutted with vanity,’ 
Ascham. 

Engoret (en-gori), v.t. pret, & pp. engored; 
ppr. engoring. [Prefix en, and gore.1 1. To 
pierce ; to gore ; to wound. ‘ Deadly engoved 
of a great Wilde bore,' ^penm\-~% To in- 
furiate. 

As salvage bull, wltorn two fierce nia.stives bayt. 
When rancour clotli with raj^e him once eng07'e, 
Forgets with warie warde them to awayt. Syenser, 

Engorge (on-gorjO. '^A. pret. App. engorged; 
ppr. engorging. [Fr. engorge}', from gorge, 
the throat.] To swallow; to devour; to 
gorge; properly, to swallow’ wdth greediness 
or in large qiiantitie.s, 



That is the gulf of gTeedinti.ss, they say, 

That deep e7igorgeth all this world its {:)rey. 

Spe7iser. 

Engorge (en-gorjO, v.l To devour; to feed 
with eagerness or voracity. Beaumont 

Engorged (en-gorjd'), p. and a. 1. Swallowed 
with greediness or in large draughts; gulped 
clown.— 2.1 Causing the throat to sw’ell; pro- 
ducing a choking sensation in the throat. 
‘Fraught with rancour and ire/ 

Spenfier.—S, In nied. filled to excess with 
blood; congested. 

Engorgement (en-goifment), n, i. The act 
of swallowing greedily; 
a devouring with vora- 
city, — 2. In 7ned. the 
state of being filled to 
excess, as the vessels of 
an organ with blood; con- 
gestion. 

Engonlee (Hfi-go-ia), pp. 

[Fr., e7igoulej', to swal- 
Imv.l In her. an epithet 
applied to all bends, 
crosses, saltires, Ac. , when 
their extremities enter the mouths of ani- 

Engr^t (en-graf), v.t. 
unite. 



A bend engoulee . 


To ingraft; to 


You have been so much otgraffed to Falstaff, S/wX’. 

Engraffment (en-grafinent), n. Same as 
l7igrafimenL 


Engraft (en-graft'), v.t. To ingmffc (w'hich 
see). —Implant, Engraft, Inculcate, Imtil, 
Infuae. See under Implant. 
Engraftation, Engraftment (on-graft-a'- 
slion, en-graftinent), n. Tlie act of ingraft- 
ing; ingraftment. 

Engrail (en-graT), v. t [Fr. engrdler, to en- 
grmljr omgrele, ^resR',hail.] 1. To variegate; 
to spot, as with hail. ‘A caldron new en- 
grailed Avith tiventy hues.' Chapman . — 2. In 
'he7\ to indent or make ragged at the edges, 
as if broken Avith hail; to indent in curved 
lines. 

Engrail (en-gi-rdO, v.i To form an edging, 
or border; to run in a Avaving or indented 
line. 

Engrailed (en-graia'), p. 
and a. 1. Variegated; 
si)otted.~-2. Having an in- 
dented outline. ‘OA^ir 
lulls Avith peaky tops 
engrailed.' Tennymn.— 
3. In her. indented in a 
series of curves Avith the 
points outwards. It is 
A bend engrailed, said of one of the lines of 
partition, and it is also 
one of the forms in Avliieh bends and other 
ordinariesarerepresented, ‘Pobvheel beaz*- 
eth a saltier engrailed.' Carew. 
Engrailment (en-gral'ment), n. 1. The ring 
of dots round the edge of a medal— -2. In 
her. the state of being engrailed; indenta- 
tion in curved lines. 

Engrain (en-graif), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
grain,] Properly— 1. To dye Avith grain or 
the scarlet dye produced by the kerines in- 
sect; hence, from the permanence and ex- 
cellence of this dye, to dye in any deep, per- 
manent, or enduring colour; to dye deep. 

‘ Lea ves engrained in lusty greene. ' Speneer. 

2. To incorporate Avith the grain or texture 
of anything. ‘The stain hath become en- 
grained by time.’ Sir IF. Scott,— To paint 
in imitation of the grain of wood; to grain. 
See Ingrain. 

Eligrainer (en-griln’er), n. A person Avho 
paints articles in imitation of Avood. 
Engrapplet (en-grap’pl), v. i. [Prefix en, and 
grapjAe.} To seize imitually ; to contend or 
struggle at close quarters. — I'd engrapple 
loith, to close Avith; to contend Avitli. 

There shall young Hotspur, with a fury led, 
E7tgrapple ivith thy son, as fierce as he. Da7tieL 

Engrasp (en-graspO, v.t. [Prefix m, and ■ 
graiip,] To seize A\'ith a clasping hold; to 
hold fast by inclosing or embracing; to gripe. 

Both together fierce be, 

AAqiiles Guyon standing by theii- uncouth strife cloth 
see. Spc7tse7\ . 

Engranlis (en-graTis), n. A genus of fishes 
of the herring family, of Avhich the common 
anchoA^y (I?, encrasicholus) is the best knouii 
species. See Anchoa’^y. 

Engrave (en-gravO, v. t. pret. engraved; pp. 
engi'aved or engraven; ppr. engraving. 
[Prefix en, and gra ve, to carve. See Grave.] 

1. f To cut in; to make by incision. 

Full m.any wounds in his corrupted fiesh 
He did e7ig7'ave. Spe/rvci'. 

2. To cut, as metals, stones, or other hard 
substances, with a chisel or graver; to cut 
figures, letters, or devices on, as on stone, 
metal, &c, ; to mark by incisions. 

Like the engravings of a signet, Shalt thou e7ig7mr 
the two stonhs -witn the names of the children of 
Israel. Ex. xxviii, ii. 

3. To picture or represent by ineisions, as 
on stone, metal, wood, Ac. “From Edith' 
was e??//myc9i. on the blade.’ Tennyson.— 

4. To imprint; to impress deeply; to infix, 
"Engrave principles in men's minds.’ Lode. 

Engrave t (en-grav'), v.t. [Prefix m, and 
grave, a tomb.] To bury; to depo.sit iu the 
grave; to inter; to inhume. ‘ In seemeiy 
sort their corses to engrave.' Spe7mr. 
Engravenientt (en-grrivfinont), 9i. 1. Act 
of engraving.— 2. The Avork of an engiwer; 
engraved Avork. 

We being the offspring of God ought not to think 
that the Godhead i.s like iinto gold, or silver, or stone, 
the e7igra’vc}ue7it of art and niun'.s device. 

Engraver (en-gr}w''6r), n. One avIio engraves; 
a cutter of letters, figures, or devices on 
stone, metal, or Avood; a sculptor; a caiver. 
Engravery t (en-grav'e-ri), -n. The Avork of 
an engraver. ‘Some handsome C7igrave7'ie& 
and medals/ Sir T. Browne, 

Engraving (eii-grav'ing), 'U. 1. In its Avidcst 
sense, the art of cutting designs, Avriting, 
Ac., on any hard substance, as stone, metai, 
AVOod. Many branGhe.s of the art, as gem- 
engraving, cameo-cutting, and die-sinking, 
are of great antiquity. In a more specific 
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fseiuHO, ia the art»>f fonniii.t? iledgubv 

on the Hnrhwe of metal j^hiterf or uf bltieks of 
wood fur the jiiirpoae of Uikim oh iiapres- 
or prints of these designs oii paper. 
Wnod-eugraving appeal's to have eome tlrat 
into ixse, the earliest dated wood-engraving 
hearing date 1123, while tlie earliest dattai 
engraving from a metal plate hear.s that of 
Wtiod-eiigraving differs from engrav- 
ing in metal in that, while on a metal plate 
the liuerj or marks which are to appear on 
tlie paiH?!' are sunk into tlie plate, and before 
being itriided from are fillml with ink, the 
rent of the surface being kept clean, in wood- 
engraving they are left prominent, the blank 
parts heiiig cut away, so that the wood-cut 
nets as a tyi>e, and is printed from in the 
usual way. I'lie metals most oonmionly used 
for engraving are* eopjier and steel. I>if- 
f.u’ent methods or style.s of engraving on 
steel or copper arc known as aqiiatmt, etch- 
iiifj, mezzoUnt, sttpplc, line engramip, tfec. 

2. That whicdi is engraveil; an engra veil plate. 

3. An impressiuri taken from an engi'aved 
plate; a print. 

Engreateiit (en-grat'n), M.f. [Prefixtoi.irreaf, 
and sulhxen.l To make greater greater; 
to augment; to aggravate. 

As iiin i-s "rievfnis itx its axvti nature, so it’s much 
cn-j^-re.nfati’if by the circumstances which .attend it, 
Tayior, 

E.Ugregge,t r.f. [0, Fr. engregier, to make 
wor.se or heavier, to aggravate, from a hypo- 
thetical L.L. iupmciare, from L. //«, and 
grads, heavy, J T'ij aggravate; to lie heavy on. 

AH thise thinges . , , enj^reg-iren t!ia conscience. 

Chaucer. 

En§;rievet (en-grevO, v.t [Pretl.x en, and 
gnem.] To grieve; to pain. 

Aches, .and liuvts, and corns do engrieve either to- 
v;;ij'ds rain or towards frost. Bacon, 

Engross (en-grosO, [Er. e??, and <7ms‘.sir, 
to enlarge, to make greater or thicker, from 
gros, big. Guoss.'l l.f To make thick or 
gros,s; t(> thicken. 

'idle waver, thereof so slow' and sluggish were, 
Mngrosi xvith mud. Sgenscr, 

*2.t To make larger; to make additions to; 
to inereiise in hulk or quantity. 

For this they liave engrosscii and piled up 
The cankered heaps of st range-achieved gold, 
Shah. 

Not sleeping, to engross his idle bodyi 

But prayinjh to enricli his watchful soul. Shah. 

3. To seize in the gross; to take the whole of; 
as, worldly eare,s engross the attention of 
most men, but neither business iior amuse- 
ment slioiild engross our whole time. 

A clog, a jjarrot, or .'in ape, 

Or so'ine w'orsc lirute in human shape, 

Engross the fancies of the fiiir, Swzyt. 

4. To purchase, with a view to sell again, 
either tlie wliole or large quantities of, for 
tlie purpose of making a profit by enhancing 
the price. 

The first ch.Hpi]Ktn will not be the worst, who per- 
Iiaps will not otfer so good a rate in conjunction w'ith 
the company, as lie niit}' give to engross the conimo- 
dity. Hallam. 

6. To take or assume in undue quantity, pro- 
portion, or degree ; as, to engross power.— 
d. [Comp, with t}ii.s sense the Pr. grossoyer, 
lit. to wTite fair or in great {yros) eliarac- 
t.u’s,] To copy in a large hand; to write a 
fair correct copy of in large or distinct legi- 
Ide characters, for preservation, as records 
4if public acts, on paper or parchment. 

There was tlie man’s whole life written as Icsjibly 
on those clotlies, ns if we had his autobiography 
engrosseii o\\ parchment before us. Dickens. 

-sihsorh, Engross. See under Absoub. — • 
Syn. To ahsorh, swallow ui), occupy, lay 
hold of, forestall, monopolize. 

Engross (en-gTos'), v.i. To be employed in 
engrossing, or making a correct copy of a 
writing iii a fair large hand. 

A clerk, foredoom’d hi.", fatUer'.s soul to cross, 

Who pens a starma wlien he should Page. 

Engrosser (en-gr6sT*r), n. T. He who or 
that which take.s the whole; a person who 
purchases the whole or such quantities of 
articles in a market as to raise the price; 
one who takes or assumes in undue quan- 
tity, proportion, or degree. ‘A new sort of 
engrossers or forestallers.’ Loclce. ^Engros- 
sers of delegated power.’ Enox.—2. One who 
copies a wi’itiiig in large fair characters. 
Engrossing-hand (cn-grosTng-hand), -Ji. In 
penmunshtp, a fair large hand used in copy- 
ing deeds, records, »&c, 

En^ossment (en-grosTnent), n. 1. Tlie ap- 
propriation of things in the gross or in ex- 
orbitant quantities; exorbitant acquisition, 

* Engrossnients of power and favour.’ Swift. 


2. The act of copying mit in large fair cha- 
ruc.tei’s; as, the cngmsstHcnt of a deed.-— 

3. 'Pile copy of an instrument or writing 
made in large fair characters. Lord. Clar- 
endoii.—i. The state of being engrossed or 
occupied, or having onc\s attention wliolly 
taken up; appropriation; absorption, ‘ In 
tlie engrossment of iier own anient and de- 
voted love.’ Lord Lytton. 

Enguard (en-gard'), y.t. [Frefl.x en, and 
f/imrd.'j To guard; to defend. Shak. 

EngUiChe (afi-ge-sha), a. [Ifr.l In her. ap- 
plied to a hunting-horn whose rim around 
the mouth is of a different colour from the 
horn itself. 

Engulf (en-gulf'), v.t. [ITcflx cn, and gidf.] 
To absorb or swallow up, as in a gulf; to in- 
gulf, ‘It quite engulfs all liuman tlioiight.' 
Young. 

Engiilfment (en-gulfment), n. An absorp- 
tion in a gulf, oi’ deep cavern, or vortex. 
[Rare.] 

Engyscope (cn’ji-skop), n. Same as Engi- 


Tu surround with, uf as with, a hedge, 
Vimrs. 

Enhort,t v.t. [ITcfix en, and L. Jwrtor, to 
encourage. 1 ’I’o exliort. Chaucer. 
Enhunger (on-hung'ger), v.t. [V'erb-formiiig 
pretix en, and hunger.] To make hungry, 
[liare.l 

W'hen its fir.st missioimries bare it (the gospel) to 
tile nations, and threw it into the arena of the world 
to do battle with its sviperslitions, .ind . . , to grapple 
with those animal passions which vice had torn irom 
their natural range, ami imhungerecl to tcioX oxi inna- 
cence and life. ' y. Martineau. 

Enliydra (en-IilTlra), ». [6fr. en, in, and 
kgder, ivatei-.l A genus of carnivorous 
mammals belonging to the family IVIii.stcli- 
dfe, sub-family iutrinm, and consisting of 
only one specie.^, tlie sea-otter, which in 
found only on the north-western coasts of 
America and the .shores of Kamtchatka. 
'The skins are held in high esteem in Cliiiia. 
In appearance it is I’ery like a seal. 
Enhydric (en-lii’drik), «. Same as Enhy- 
drous. 


scope. 

Enliable,t Enhabilet (en-ha'bl, en-ha'bil), 
V. a. To enable. 

Enbalsst (en-hals''),i?.f, [Prefix cn, and /lal, sc, 
tlie throat.] To clasp round the neck; to 
embrace. 

The other me enhalse. 

With welcome casin, now welcome out of 'Wales, 
Mir./or Mags. 

Enhance (en-liansO. 'S-t. pi-et. & pp. cn- 
hanced; piir. enhancing. [Norm, enhemneer; 
IT. enanzar, to advance, enhance, from 
enant, enmis, forward, from L. in antm 
(IT. en avatit), forwards; a^Ue, before.] 

1. f To raise up; to lift: applied to material 
; tilings. 

I He, nought aghast, his ixiighty haxid enkatmst. 

' Spenser. 

2. To elevate or exalt socially; to raise to 
honoui’ or in dignity. 

He that mekith Iiimself shall be enkannsed. 

^ IVicklijffe, Mat. sxiii, is. 

3. To heighten; to make greater; to increase; 
as, to enhance the price of a commodity. 

The remembrance of the difficulties we nav,- undergo 
will contribute to enhance our pleasure. 

Aiierhnry. 

Enbance (en-hans^, v.i. To lie raised; to 
sivell; to grow larger; as, a debt enJmnccs 
rapidly by compound interest. 

Enhanced (en-hanst'), p. or a. In her. a 
term applied to any ordmaiy, as a fesse, 
bend, &c., when removed from its proper 
situation and xilaced higher in the field. 
Enhancement (en-hans'ment), n. The act 
of increasing, or state of being increased; 
rise; augmentation; aggravation; as, the en- 
hancement of value, price, enjoyment, plea- 
sure, beauty, e\ll, grief, punislniieiit, crime, 
and tlie like. ‘Enhancement of rents,’ Ba- 
con. ‘ Enhancement oi g\iiW Dr. H. More. 
Enhancer (en-hans'^r), n. One who en- 
hances; he who or that ivhicli I'aises price, 
&c. 

Enharhonr (en-haribfer), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
harhoitr.] To dwell in or inhabit. ‘ Delights 
enharhouring the breasts,' Wm. Brozme. 
Enliarden (endiardbi), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
harden.] To harden; to encourage; to em- 
bolden. ‘To enharden one 'with confidence/ 
Rowell. [Hare. 3 

Enharmonic, Enharinonical(en-har-moiT- 
ik, en-hiir-moiTik-al), a. [Fr. enharmonique; 
Gr. eiiarmonikos, in harmony— dn, in, and 
harmonia, harmony. See Hakmony’'.I In i 
mztsic, (ci)pi OP: pertaining to that one of the 
three musical scales recognized by the an- 
cient Greeks, which consisted of quarter 
tones and major thirds, and was regarded 
as the most accurate. (See PrATONic, Chro- 
matic.) (6) Pertaining to a change of notes 
to the eye, while, as the same keys are used, 
the instrument can mark no difference to 
the ear, as the substitution of Ab for G 
(cl Pertaining to a scale of perfect inton- 
ation which recognizes all -the notes and 
intervals that result from the exact tuning 
of diatonic scales, and their transposition 
into other keys. 

Enharmonically .(endidr-mon1k-al-li), 

, In the enharmonic style or system; with 
perfect intonation. 

Enharmonion t ( en-har-mo'ni-on ), n. In 
miisiCj a song of many parts, or a concert of 
sundry tunes. Rolland. 

Enhearten (en-harPn), v, t. [Prefix en, and 
hearten, to encourage— and en, verb- 
forming suffix,] To encourage; to animate; 
to emboldem ‘ The enemy exults and is en- 
Jieartemd.* Jev. Taylor. [Hare,] 

Enhedge (en-liejO, v. t. [Prefix en, and hedge. ] 


Enhydnte (en-hfdrit), n. [Gr. en, and 
hydor, water. ] A mineral containing water. 
Enhydrous (en-luMrus), a. Having water 
witliiu; containing drops of water or other 
fluid; as, ea/ijydroks' quartz. 

Enignm (e-nighna), h. [From L. ainigma, 
from Gr. aimgr/ia, from ainissomai, to 
Sjieak ilavkly, from aimm, a tale, a story.] 

1, A dark saying, in which some known 
thing is concealed under oljscure language; 
an obscure question; a riddle; a iiuestiori, 

^ saying, or painting containing a hidden 
I meaning; as, to speak in enigmas. 

A custom was amongst tlie ancients of proposing- 
an enigma at festivals, and adjudging a reward to 
him tliat solved it. Pipe. 

2, Anything inexplicable to an observer, 
such us the means hy wffiich anything is 
effected, the motive for a course of conduct, 
the cause of any phenomenon, Ac. ; a person 
whose conduct or disposition is inexidicable; 
as, how the reel got into the bottle is an 
enigma to me; he, or his conduct, is to me 
an enigma. 

To one who rejects them (the miracles of Jesus}— 
to one who believes that the loftiest morals and the 
divinest piety which mankind Ijas ever seen were 
evoked by a religion which rested on errors or on 
lies— the -world’s history must remain, it seems to me, 
a hopeless enigma or a revolting fraud, 

Enigmatic, Enigmatical (e-nig-maPik, e- 
iiig-mat'ik-al), a. Relating to or containing 
an enigma; obscure; darkly expressed; am- 
biguous. prophecies.' Warbur- 

ton. 

Your answer, sh, is enigmaificdi. .Shah. 

Enigmatically (e-nig-maPik-al-li), adv. In 
an obscure manner; in a sense different 
from that wliidi the words in common ac- 
ceptation imply. 

His death also w’as enigmaticaliy desexihed by the 
destruction or deniolishnient of his bodily temple. 

Barrorv. 

Enigmatist (e-nig'mat-ist), n. A maker or 
dealer in en igmas and riddles. Jddison. 
Enigmatize (e-nig'mat-iz}, v. i To utter or 
talk in enignm; 'to deal m riddles. 
Enigmatograpliy, Enigmatology (e-nig’- 
ma-tog'Ta-fl, e-nig'ina-tol"o-ji), n. [Gr. 
aimgma, aji enignia, graphd, to write, and 
logos, discourse.] Tlie tire of making or of 
solving riddle.s. 

Enisle (en-ilO, f- ['Verb-foi'ming prefix en, 
and Me.] To make an island of; to sever, 
as an island; to place alone. [Poetical,] 

Ves: In the sea of life 

■\Vith echoing straits between us thrown, 

Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal inillions.live alone. MaH. Arnoid. 

Enjail (en-jal'}, y.f. [Prefix en, and yVM.l 
To put into Jail; to inmrison. Smart. 
Enjoin (en-JoiiT), v.t. [Fr. enjoindre; E. izi- 
jungo—in, and jimgo, to Join.] 1. To lay 
upon, as an order or command; to jiut an 
injimetion upon; to order or direct with 
urgency; to admonish or instruct with autho- 
rity; to command, Johnson says ‘this word 
is more authoritative than direct and les.s 
imperious than command. ’ It has the force 
of pressing admonition with authority; as, a 
parent enjoins on his children the duty of 
obedience. But it has also the sense of com- 
mmidi as, tjie duties (gUi/ofned by God in the 
moral law. 

To what the laws enjoin submission pay- Siepney. 

To satisfy the good old man, 

I would bend un^er any heavy weight 
That heTl me to. Shak. 

2. l\x lato, to prohibit or restrain by a Judi- 
cial order called an injunction. 

This is a suit to enjoin the defendants from disturb- 
ing; the plaintiffs. Kent. 


ch, c/fain; 6h, Sc, loci^; S, go; J, Job; fi, Fr. tow; ng, th, i/ien; th, fMn; w, Mg; vih,whig; zh, azure. -See Kb Y, 
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Enjoynf r.f. 

atul ] r*> i*:'i!i ‘»r 

'r-'M-c* v;:tis J'ou in band;; of intii-^olubie 

lave d ,-u"»inty-. ■’.'ivn 

ElljOtlier(o>n-joinV‘r), n. One who eujfdns. 
Elijoiament «en*jt>in nsfjnt), n. ^ .ila* .'u;t of 
ojijfjiiiisiy or Hi.’ifce of ftoni;r enjoiiieii; diroc- 
tloit; eorniHiiiKl ; autiioritativu adinoiiitirob 
‘ ll’iiWio ctiphum’itt/ Sfr T. lirmfuie. 

Enjoy fai-joi'), fO.Er. to to* 

wivo with joy— prefix ei?, jaal jo/e-E. .yo?/ 
(wliieh HficOi 1* To iVcI oi* pereeivo witli 
pleaHfifB; to take ]>hjarfU!*o or satrsfaetioii 
Oi tliB poHaessioii or expericiiee j.if ; as, w-e 
edjoif the ilaintio-j of a feast, ttie eonver- 
sath'n of friends, and our own meditations. 

I ciaild fiiMv the paf!!^;-, of death, 

And smile in atjony- .!air':.uvt. , 

2. To liave, itosses.s, and use with satisfar- 
tion; to liave, lioid, «>r tiecupy, as a .eotid or 
prolitahle tliiny, or as somethin^ desirahle; 
as, we cnjouii free ooustitution anti inosthn- 
ahie privileges. 

That the children of Israel may cftjuy every iiinii 
the inheriEiiiice of his fathers. Num, sx.'U'i. S. 
The la luJ shall «r/r/hj/ her sabbaths. Let'. XKvi. 34. 

8. To have sexual intereoiir.se with. ‘ If you 
will, IdirtTs wife.’ Shak. 

For never did thy bu.anty, since tlie day 
I saw thee lirst and wedded tiiee, .idorned 
With all perfections, so inilame my sense 
AVith ardour to ejytfjy thee. 

—To enjoy one’s self, to feel pleasure or 
sati.sfuciioii in one’s own mind; to experi* 
enee delight from the pleasures in wliieh one 
partakes; to.be happy. 

Samts in heav’cn. Tennyson. 

{AVe often hear such a plirase as ‘He enjoyed 
very bad health,’ where instead of enjoyed, 
exjfeidencedoY stfjjered Jroiii sliould he used. 
Tills usage of the word, tiiouglnjuite erron- 
eous, is not altogether iiusnpjiorted by ana- 
Icigous examples in good writers. Compare: 

He expired , . . having tVi/hyrnf by the benefit of 
hi'i rei^jiiiien, a long and Iienltiiy life and a gentle and 
easy death. ' ^'o/tnson. 

Uf the nineteen tyrants who .started up under the 
reign of Gallienus, there was nra one who erijoyeii a 
life of peace or a natural rleatli. GiPl/on.'] 

Enjoy (mi-loi'), v. i To live in happiness; to 
take pleasure or satisfaction. £E.are.3 

Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shull H VO with her w/cJjy I extinct Milton. 

Enjoya'ble (on-joi'a-ld), a. Cajuihlc of being 
enjoyed; capable of yielding eiijoyniout. 

Tin; evening of our days is generally the calmest 
. and the most of them. Pofe. 

Snjoyei' (eu-jofer), n. One wdio enjoys. 
Enjoyment (en-joTmeut), n. 1. The condi- 
tion of enjoying; the po.«session or occu- 
pancy of anything with satisfaction or plea- 
sure; fruition; as, the enjoyment of an estate, 
of civil and religions privileges. ‘ The con- 
tented use and enjoyment of the things we 
have,’ W Ilk u 18 .- 11 . That which gives idea- 
sure or satisfaction in the possession; cause 
of joy or gratification; delight. * The hope 
of everlasting enjoyments.' Glcinville. 
Enkennel t (mi-keiTel), v. t. [Prefix an, and 
kemiel.} To shut up in a kennel 
Enkemel (en-kcr'ntd), v. t [Prefix en, and 
kernel.] To form into kernels. 

EnMndle {en-kin'dl), v.t pret. & pp. en- 
kindled; ppr, enkindliny. [.Prefix on, and 
kindle.] 1, To Idndle; to set on fire; to 
inllame. ^JJnJiindle all the sparks of nature.’ 

To excite; to rouse into action; 
to inflame ; as, to enkindle the passions; to 
enkindle zeal ; to enkindle war or discord, 
or the fianiea of war. 

I'earing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem'd too much mkiudled. Shak. 

EnMndle (en-kin'di), v.i. To take fire. 
Enlace ( eii-laB'), v.t. pret. & pp. enlaced; 
jppr. enlacing. [Prefix an, and Lace.] 1, To 
fa.sten with or as ivith a lace; to lace; to 
encircle ; to surround ; to enfold. 

Ropes of pearl her neck and breast 
, P. Fletcher. 

2.t To entangle, Chaucer. 

Bnlacement (en-lashnent), n. Act of en- 
lacing; state of being enlaced; an encircling; 
einbracement. 

And round and round, with fold on fold. 

His tail about the imp he roll’d 

In fond and close ealacement. Soztthey. 

Blllafigour,t n. t. [Ih-efix cn, and languor.] 
To cause to fade, as with languor. 

Of such a colour 

Was jVbstinence ywis coloured. Chaucer, 

IMard (en-hird^, v. t. [Prefix eoi, and lard.] 

, To cover with lard or grease; to baste. 

That were to enlard his fat-already pride. Shah. 


' Enlarge pdFl(irj’), n.t pret. App. enlarged; 
j(pr< etdaryhig. [Ycrb-foriuing prefix rn, 
and large.] 1. Tu niakt; i!.iTeftter in <puintity 
or diincnsioiis; to extend in Jiniit.s, breailth, 
or -size; to e.xjtaiid in bulk; to inakt' larger; 
to augment; to increase; as, the body is eu- 
largeii by nutrition, and a good man rejoices 
to hdarge the sphere of hi.s beiievolenee. 

. God shall e7:/ar;>v,>J,iiih(;tli. Geii. ix. 117. 

2. To hicroti.se the cajaicifcyof; to expand; 
to make more comprehensive. 

This iis that science which would truly enlarge 
men’s mind.s were it stiuiieii, Locke. 

a To increase in appearance; to magnify to 
the eye, as a microscope. — -I, To set at 
lil)erty; to relea.se from confinement or pres- 
Btire. 

Hoar me when I c.;dl, O God of my ri^d)teau;3ness; 
thou hast enla.n:cd me when I wa.s in distress. 

ix'. I. 

I m.ake little tioubt but Noah w.a.s exceedinj^ly glad 
when he was enlarsied frcnii tlie arl:. Coivpor, 

at To state at large; to expatiate nijoii; in 
this sense nmv followed l>y on or uyon. 

Then in iny tent, Cjissius, enlarge your griefs, 

And I will give you audience. Shak. 

—To enlarge the heart, to dilate the heart I 
witli joy, affection, and the like; to open i 
and e.x]jand the lieart in good-will; to make 
free, liberal, and charitable, | 

O, ye Corinthians, our mouth is open to you, our j 
heart is enlarged. 2 Cor. vi. ii. 

Enlarge (en-lilrjO, v.i. 1. To grow large or i 
larger; to extend; to dilate; to expand; as, ■ 
a jilant enlarges by growtli; an estate en- 
kirge.s by good management; a volume of 
fiirfndctrgcs by rarefaction. — 2. To be diffuse 
in speaking or Avriting; to expatiate; to 
anijdify; to expand; in thissen.se sometimes 
used with the reflexive proiioiiu. 

This is a theme so unpleasant, I delight not to en- 
large on it. Dr. II. More. 

They enlarged theniselves on the subject. 

Clarendon. 

3. To exaggerate. 

At le.nst a severe critic would be apt to think I <?«- 
large a little, as travellers are often suspected to do. 

Swift. 

Enlarged (en-Iarjd'), a. Not narrow nor con- 
fined ; expansive ; broad ; eompreliensive ; 
liberal. 

They are extremely suspicious of any enlarged or 
general views. Brougham. 

Enlargedly (en-lUrj'ed-li), adv. With en- 
largement. 

Enlargedness (en-hlrj'ed-nes), n. The sttitc 
of being enlarged. 

Enlargement (en-liUf ment), n. 1. The act 
of increasing in size or Inilk, real or ap- 
parent; the state of being increased; aiig- 
nientation; dihitiition; exfiansion; as, tlie 
milargemcnt of a field by the addition of 
two or three acres; the enlargement of a 
tree which continues to grow.— 2. Something 
added on; an addition. 

And all who told it added something new; 

And all who heard it made enlaz-gements too. 

Pope. 

3. Expansion or extension, applied to the 
mind,’to knoAvledge, or to the intellectual 
poAvers, by Avhicii the mind comprehemis a 
Avider range of ideas or thought; eniioble- 
nientj as of the feelings and character. —4. Re- 
lease from confinement, servitude, distress, 
or straits. 

Then shaU enlargement and deliverance arise to 
the Jews. Est. iv. 14, 

5. HiffnsiA^eness of speech or writing; an ex- 
patiating on a i:>articiilar suliject; a Avide 
range of discourse or argument. 

He concluded u’ith .'fit enlargement upon the vices 
and corruptions which were got into the arraje 

Clarendon. 

Enlarger (en-larj'6r), n. He avIio or tliat 
Avhich enlarges, increases, extends, or ex- 
pands; an amplifier. 

Enlay (en-la'), v.t. Same as Inlay. 

Enleague (en-leg'), v.i. [Prefix ai, and 
league.] To be in league Avith. 

For now it doth appear 

That he, enleagned with robbers, was the spoiler, 
y.BUUie. 

Enlengthent ( en-length'n), v. i. [Prefix en, 
and lengthen.] To lengthen; to prolong; to 
elongate. 

The effluvium pas.sing out in a smaller thread and 
more ejtlengthened filament, it slirretli not the bodies 
interpo.sed. Sir 2 \ Browne, 

Enlev^ (ilfil-va), a. [Fr,] In her. raised or 
elevated: often synonymous with enhanced. 
Eilleven,t n. The namher eleven. Chaucer. 
Enlightt (en-HtOi v. t. [Prefix en, and light] 

To illuminate; to enlighten. 

Which from the first has shone on ages past, 
Enlighu the present, and shall w,iri« the last. 

Pope. . 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bull; 


Enlighten (en-l!t/en), v.t. fPrefi.x e/;, and 
lighten, toinakc light, to illinnine— and 
cn, verb-forniiHg’'sufilx.'j 1, shed light 
on; to supply Avith light; to illuminate; 11 , s, 
the sun tmfajr/ifena the earth. 

Hii, lightnings enlightened the world. 

Ps. xcvii. 4. 

2. To give intellectual light to; to impart 
knoAvledge or iiractical Avi,«doiu to; to illum- 
inate; to inform; to instruct; to enable to 
see or comprehend. 

’Tis he who cnlightczis our understandings. Rogers. 

3. To illiiniinato Avith divine knowledge or a 
knoAvleilge of religious truth. ‘ Those Avho 
wm'o imce enlightGiicd.’ Heb. vi. 4. 

The conscience enlightened l;ty the AVord and 
Spirit of God, 7 'rmch. 

Enlightener (en-lit'en-er), n. One Avho 
il luminates; one Avho or that Avhieh communi- 
cates light to the eye or clear \'iews to tlie 
mind. 

He is the prophet shorn of hi.s more .awful splen- 
dours, ttnniing wiiii mild equable radiance, as the 
enlightener of daily life. Carlyle^ 

Enlightenment (en-lit'en-ment), n. Act of 
enlightening; state of being enlightened or 
instructed. 

Their laws, if inferior to modern jurisprudence, do 
not fall short of the enlightenment of the age in 
which parliament designed them. Sir T. E. May. 

Enlimn (en-lim'), v.t. [Fr, enliimmer, to 
colour. See Limn. 3 To illuminate or adorn 
with ornamented letters or with pictures, 
as a book. Palsgrave. 

Enlink (en-link'), v.t. [Prefix en, and link.] 
To link; to chain to; to connect. '■ Bnlinked 
to waste and desolation.’ Shak. 

Enlist (en-li.stO> v.t. [Prefix en, and list] 

1 , To enrol; to register; to enter a name on a 
list,— 2. To engage in public service, especi- 
ally military ser\dce, by entering the namein 
a register; as, an officer enlists men.— 3. To 
unite firmly to a cause; to employ in advanc- 
ing some interest; to engage the serAUces of; 
as, to enlist persons of ail classes in the 
cause of truth. 

A graver fact, enlisted on your side. 

May furnish illustration well applied. Cowper. 

Enlist (en-lisiO, v.i. 1. To engage in public 
service, especially military service, volun- 
tarily, by subscribing articles or enrolling 
one’s name.— 2. To enter heartily into a 
cause, as being devoted to its interests. 
Enlistment (eii-list'ment), n. 1 , The act of 
enlisting or .state of being enlisted; the rais- 
ing of soldiers by enlisting. 

In England with enlistment instead of conscription 
this supplj' was always precarious, BucA'h’. 

2. The Avriting by Avhich a soldier is bound. 
Enlivet (en-lIvO, r. t. To enliven; to quicken; 

to animate. 

i The dissolved body shall be raised out of the dust 
I and enliz'cd. Bp. Hall, 

I Enliven (en-Hv’en), u.t, [Prefix en, and 
liven, to make to live— a, and en, 

\ verb-forming suffix.] 1. To give life, action, 

I or motion to; to make vigorous or active; 
to quicken ; to stimulate ; as, fresh fuel 
enlivens a fire. ‘^oVs enlivening power.' 
Shenstone. — 2. To give spirit or vivacity to; 
to animate; to make sprightly, gay, or cheer- 
ful; as, social mirth and good humour e?i- 
liven a company; music enlivens the gloomy. 
SVN. To animate, quicken, stimulate, exhil- 
arate, cheer, inspirit, vivify, gladden, invig- 
orate. 

Enli vener i[en-nv'en-er), 71 . He who or that 
Avhich enlivens or animates; he aaJio or 
that Avhich inAdgorates. ‘ Fire, th' enlivener 
of the general frame.' Dryden. 

Enlock (en-lokO, v.t. [Prefix and lock.] 
To lock up; to inclose. 

Enlnminet (en-lum'in), v.t [Fr, enlwinvmer 
—en, and L. Imivino, to light up.] To illum- 
ine; to enlighten. 

That same great glorious lampe of light. 
That doth all these lesser fyres, 

Spenser. 

Enmaiiclie(afi*maiVsha),pj3. [FrommancAe, 
a sleeve.] In her. resembling or covered 
Avith a sleeve; applied Avhen the chief has 
lines clraAvn from the centre of the upper 
edge to tlie side.s, to about half the breadth 
of the chief. 

Eninarblet (en-mtiribl), y.f. pret. & pp, e7?- 
mai'hled; ppr. enma’rUmg. [Verb-forming 
prefix en, and 7nm'Ue.] To make hard as 
marble; to harden; to emmarble. 

En masse (afi mils). [Fr.] In the mass or 
Avliolebody. 

Enmesh (en-mesh'), v. t. [Prefix en, and mesh. ] 
To net; to entangle; to entrap. ‘The net, 
that shall enmes/i them all.’ Shak. 

Enmew (en-muO, v.t. Same as B7mnew. 


oil, pound; . ii, Sc. abune; y. Sc, fej/. 


Fate, far, fat, fiill; 
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ENQXTIilY 


KimiiOUSt feii'mi-iis), a. Full of enmity; 
inimical. Fnx. 

Bnmity (en'nii- fci), n. [Fr.rn im i tie; L. L. inmii- 
tiias^ from L. mimum.% iinfrioudly, liostile.] 
Tlio quality or state of being an enemy; lios- 
t!lt‘ or iiiifrientlly disposition; hostility; ill- 
will; opposition; variance; discord. 

I will put cfimt/y between thee and the woman. 

Gen. iii. 15. 

The friendship of the ■world is enmity witli God. 

lam. iv. .j, 

SVN. Hostility, animosity, liatreil, iU-will, 
malignity, malevolence. 

Eiimdssed. (en-mo.st'), a. [Prefix c?i, and 
ino.s'/n*.] Covered witli moss. ‘ Fnmossed 
realms.’ Keats. [Eare and iioetical. ] 
Bnmove (en-mbv'), v. t Same as Emmove. 
Eiimtire (en-milF)) LPrellx en, and L. 
murus^ a wall.] To inclose within a wall; to 
immure. Skak. 

Ennation (en-na'.shon), '?i. [(-Ir. nine.] 

In entom. the ninth segment in insects. 
Maunders. 

Enneacontaliedral (en ' ne - a - kon - ta - h e"- 
dral), a. [G-r. ennenekonta, ninety, and he- 
dru, seat, base,] Having ninety faces: said 
of a crystal or other solid figure bounded by 
planes, 

Enneacontahedron (en'ne-a-kon'ta- lie"- 
dron), n. A figure having ninety sides, 
Euiiead (eifne-ad), n. [Gr. ennea, nine.] 

l.f The number nine.— 2. One of the divi- 
sions of Porphyry’s collection of the doc- 
trines of Plotinus, so named from the collec- 
tion being arranged into si.x: divisions, each 
containing nme books. 

ElUieagon (en'ne-a-gon), n, [Gr. emiea, nine, 
and ffoiiia, an angle.] Ingeoni. a polygon or 
plane figure with nine sides or nine angles. 
Enneagonal (en-ne-ag'on-al), a. [See E'nne- 
A«ON, 1 In geom. having nine angles. 
Eimeagynous (en-ne-aj'in-us), a. [Gr. en- 
jicrt, nme, and gyne, female.] In hot having 
nine pistils or styles: said of a flower or plant. 
Enneahedral (eiPne-a-he"dral), a. [Gr. en- 
‘um, nine, and liedm, seat, base.] In geom. 
having nine sides. 

Eimeahedria, Enneahedron (en'ne-a-he"- 
dri-a, en'ne-a-he"dron), n. In geom. a figure 
having nine sides; a iionagon. 

Enneander (en-ne-arfder), n. [Gr. ennea, 
nine, and mi&r, andros, a male.] In hot. 
a plant having nine 
stamens. 

Enneandria (en-ne* 
uii'dri-a),n. The ninth 
class of the Limuoan 
system of plants, 
compreliending such 
plants as have her- 
maphrodite flowers 
Avith nine stamens. 

There is only one 
liritish plant in the 
class, Biitomns uni- 

hella tusov flowering- Bntomus umiieitatus. 
rush. 

Eniieandrian, Enneandrons (en-ne-an'- 
dri-an, en-ne-an''drus), a. Having nine 
stamens. 

Eniieapetalous (en'ne-a-pet"al-us), a. [Gr. 
ennea, nine, and petalon, a leaf.] Having 
nine petals or flower-leaves. 
Eimeaspermous (en'iie-a-sp6rm"us), a. [Gr. 
ennea, nine, and spierma, seed.] In hot. 
having nine seeds; as, enneasptermous fruits. 
Enneatic.t Eiineaticalt (en-ne-at'ik, en-ne- 
at'ik-al), a. [Gr. ennea, nine.] Occurring 
once in nine times, days, or years; ninth,— 
Mnneatical days, every ninth day of a di.s- 
aas^a.—Enneatical years, every ninth year 
of a man’s life. 

Ennewt (en-nu'), v.t [Verb-forming prefix 
m, and neio.l To make new; to renew. 

Our natural tongue is rude, 

And hard to be enn&w'd 

With polish’d termes. Skelton. 

Ennis (enfls). An Irish form of the Celtic 
inis, an island, a frequent element of jdace- 
names; as, Ennis, Ennisaorthy, Enniskil- 
len, &c. 

Ennoble (en-no’bl), v.t. pret. <fe pp. ennobled; 
ppr. ennohling. [Verb-forming prefix eii, 
an(lndl)le; :h\'.ennQhlier,} 1. To make noble; 
to raise to nobility; as, to ennoble a eom- 
moner.— 2. To dignify; to exalt; to aggran- 
dize; to elevate in degree, qualities, or ex- 
cellence. 

What can ennadle sots, or slaves, or cowards? 

Pofe. 

3.t Tomake notable, famous, or illustrious. 

The Spaniards could not as invader.s land in Ire- 
land, but only ennobled some of the coasts thereof 
with shipwrecks. Bacon. 

SVN. To dignify, exalt, elevate, aggrandize. 



Ennoblement (en-nd'bl-ment), n. l. The 
act of ennobling or advancing to nobility; 
the state of being ennobled. Hucon,— 2. Ex- 
altation; elevation in degree or excellence; 
dignity. 

The eternal wisdom enriched us with all ennobU- 
ments. Glanville. 

Enmii (ah-nwe), n. [Fr. ; Sp. enojo; O.Venet, 
frt)m L. in odiu, in hate, in disgust— 
id est mild in odio^l^v. cela m'enmiie.} 
Languor of mind arising from lack of oocii- i 
pation; want of interesih in present scenes 
and surrounding object.s; listlessness; w’eari- 
nes.s; tedium; lassitude. 

The only fault of it is insipidity; which is apt now 
and tlien to fjive a sort of enmii, whicli makes one 
form certain httle wiahe.s that signify nothing. 

, '^Gray. 

Enniiye (afi-nwe-ya), g. [Fr.] Affected with 
ennui; bored; languid in spirit; sated with 
pleasure. 

Eunnye (afi-nwe-yii), ii. One affected with 
eimni: one incapable of receiving ideasure 
I from the enjoyments of life tlirough satiety; 

I one indifferent to, or bored by, ordinary 
[ pleasures or occupations. 

Ennuyee ({ifi-nwe-ya), a. A female affected 
with ennui. 

Enodationt (e-nod-a'shon), n. [L. enodatio, 
from enodo, to clear from knots— e, and no- 1 
dus, a knot.] The act or operation of clear- 1 
ing of knots, or of untying; solution, as of i 
a difficulty. 

Scarcely nnjdhing tliat way proved too hard for 
him for his enodation. Dr. Sclater. 

Enode (e-nod'), a. [L. enodis—e, and nodus, 
knot.] In hot, destitute of knots or joints; 
knotless. 

Enode (e-nod'), v.t. pret, & pp. enoded; ppr. 
enoding. [L. enodo. See the adjective,] 
To clear of knots; tomake clear, Coakeram. 
Enointjt^jp. Anointed. Chaucer. 
Eiiomotarcll (e-nb'mot-iirk), n. [Gi’. enb- 
niotarches—enGmotia, a hand of sworn sol- 
diers, and circhos, a leader, ] The commander 
of an enomoty. Mifford. 
i Enomoty (e-nd'mo-ti), n. [Gr. enomMia, 
from enomotos, sworn, bound by an oath— 
en, and omnumi, to swear. ] In Greek antiq. 
any hand of sworn soldiers; specifically, a 
body of soldiers in the Lacedtemonian army, 
variously estimated at twenty -five and 
thirty-two, hound together by an oath. 
Enopla (en'op-la), w. pi. A tril:>e of turhel- 
larian annuloids, distinguished by the pre- 
sence of an oral or rdiaryngeal armature, 
consisting either of styles, hooks, or rods. 
The members are microscopic, and live in 
fresh or sea water, whence they sometimes 
find their way into the alimentary canal of 
higher animals. 

Enoptomancy (en-op'to-man-si), 9 ?,. [Gr. 
enoptos, visible as in a mirror, and ma.nteia, 
divination.] Divination by means of a mir- 
ror. 

Enormf (e-norm'), a. Deviating from rule; 
deviating from right; enormous; irregular; 
wicked. 

All uniform 

Pure, pervious, immixed . . . nothing enoym. 

Dr. H. More. 

That they may suiter such punishment a.s so enorm 
. , . actions have Ju-stly deserved. 

Sir C. Cornioallis, 

Enormiousf (e-nor'mi-iis), a. Enormous. 
‘The enormious additions of their artificial 
heights.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Enormitant (e-nor'mi-tan), n, A wretch; a 
monster. B. L’Estrange. 

Enormity (e-nor'mi-ti), n. [Lat. enormitas. 

See Enormous.] 1. The state or quality of 
being enormous, immoderate, or excessive; 
excessive degree; atrocioiisness ; vastness; 
as, the enormity of his offence, ' The 
enormity of his learned acquisitions. ’ Be 
Quincey.—± That which exceeds measure, 
or is immoderate, excessive, or outrageous; 
a very grave offence against order, right, 
or decency; atrocious crime; an atrocity. 

These clamorous enormities ^yhich are grown too 
big and strong for law or shame. South. 

Enormous (e-nor'mus), a. [L. enomiis^e 
for cx, out of, and norma, a rule.] l.f De- 
viating from or transgressing the usual mea- 
sure oi* rule; ahnormal. ‘EJiiormous in their 
gait.’ Milton. — 2. Spreading or extending 
beyond certain limits; redundant. 


as, enormous crime or guilt. ‘'Tlie detest- 
able profession of a life so enormous.' Bale. 
5. t Disordered; perverse. 

r shall find time 

From this enormou.? state, seeking to give 
Losses their remedies. Shak. 

—■Enormous, Immense, Excessive, all agree 
in expressing greatness. Enormous, out of 
rule, out of proportion; vmmerm, that can- 
not be measured; excessive, beyond bounds, 
beyond what is fit and right. Enormous is 
peculiarly applicable to magnitude ; im- 
mense, to extent, quantity, and number; 
excessive, to degree.— Syn. Huge, vast, im- 
moderate, excessive, immense,’ prodigious, 
outrageous, heinou.s. 

Enormously (e-nor'mus-li), adv. Exces- 
sively; beyond measure; as, an opinion 
enormously absurd. 

Enormousness (e-nor'mus-iies), n. The 
state of being enormous or excessive; great- 
nes.s beyond measure. 

Eiiortliotrope (en-or'tho-trdp), n. [Gr. en, 
orthos, right, and trept}, to turn.] A toy 
consisting of a card on which confused oli- 
jects are transformed into various figures or 
pictures, by causing it to revolve rapidly; 
a tiiaumatrope (which see). 

Enough (e-nuf), a. [0. E. inoh, enou), A. Sax. 
gen6h,genog; a common Teut. word. Comp. 
O.Fris. enoch, G. genug, enough; the root 
meaning is seen in Goth, ganaiihan, to 
suflice; whence ganohs, enoiigli, sufficient.] 
'That satisfies desire or gives content ; that 
meets reasonable expectations; tliat answers 
the imrpose; tliat is adequate to want or 
demand: usually and more elegantly 

follows the noun with which it is connected. 
She said. We have straw and provender enough. 

Gen, xxiv. 25. 

How many hired servants of my father have breaa 
and to spare. Luke xv. 17, 

Enough (e-mif'), n. 1. A sufficiency; a quan- 
tity of a thing which satisfies desire or is 
adequate to the wants ; as, we have enough 
of this sort of cloth, 

I And Esau said, I have enough, my brother. 

Gen. xxxiii. 9. 

2. That which is equal to the powers or 
abilities. 

I will not quarrel with the present age : it has done 
ejiongh for me, in making and keeping you two my 
friends. ' PoJ>e, 

Enough! an exclamation denoting suffici- 
ency. 

Henceforth I'll bear 
Afiliction till it do cry out itself, 

Enough, enough, and die, Shak. 

Syn. Sufficiency, plenty, abundance. 

Enough (e-niif), adv. 1. Sufficiently; in a 
quantity or degree that satisfies or is equal 
to the desires or wants. 

The land, behold, it is large enough for them. 

Gen. xxxiv. ai. 

Ye have dwelt long enough in this mount. 

Deut. i. fl. 

2. Fully; quite; denoting a slight augmen- 
tation of tlie positivedegree; as, he is ready 
enough to embrace the offer. 

It is sometimes pleasant enough to consider the 
different notions which different persons have of the 
same thing. Addivon. 

3. In a toleralile or passable degree: used to 
denote diminution, or a degree or quantity 
rather less than is desired, or such a qiian* 
tity or degree as commands acquiescence 
rather than full satisfaction; as, the song or 
the performance is well enough. 

Enounce (e-nouns'), v.t. pret, and pp. 
enounced; i:»pr, enoiincing. [Fr. thioncer; 

L. enuncio—e for ex, out of, and nuncio, to 
declare.] To utter; to pronounce: to de-^ 
Clare; to enunciate; to state, as a proposi- 
tion or argument. [Hare.] 

Aristotle, in whose philosophy this presumption 
obtained the authority of a principle, thus enounces 
the argument. Sir IF, HmniUon. 

Enouncement (e-noims'ment), 91 . Act of 
enouncing; enunciation; distinct statement 
It might seem to him too evidently included in the 
very conception of the argument to require enounce- 
nient. Sir IF. Haniilion. 

Enow (e-nou'). An old form of enough 

Shall I go on or have I said eno^o ! Shak. 


The enormous part of the light in the circumfer- 
ence of every lucid point. Newton. 

3. Great be 3 mnd or exceeding the common 
measure; excessively large; as, an e?iormous 
form; a man of enormous size. 

Dare I in such moinentous points advise, 

I should condemn the hoop’s enormous size. Pope. 

4. Excessively wicked; flagitious ; atrocious ; 


En passant (lin pas-safi). [Fr.] In passing; 
by the way. 

Enpierce (en-pers'), v.t. Same as Empierce, 

\ Enquicken (eu-kwilc'n), v. t. [Prefix en, and 
i quicken, to make quick— quick, a. and e 7 i, 

1 verb-forming suffix.] To quicken; to make 
I alive. 

I Enquire (en-kwir'), -y.t and i. Same as 
Inquire. 

Enquirer (en-kwir'6r), 71. Same as Inquire 7 \ 
T?noiiirv/eTi-k%vi'ri\ 71. Same as Inauim. 


ch, e/uiin; 6 h, Sc. loc/i; g, 5 ^ 0 ; j, job; fi, Fr. t 09 ^; ng, sm^jr; 'fli, fAen; th, f/mi; w, trig; wh, iriiig; zh, a^ure.— See Key. 
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Barace t (uiMfinO* V. t [ Vretix en, iiiHl ya€c.] 
To oiii’CHtt; to iniplnut; to riico orongin 
to. ‘ rn t!e»l(]y sooti . . . ennwHi: Spausor 
Enrage (on-roj'), v.t 5 >r(.^t. A' pp. cnriujcd; 
piiT, eiit'UfpMfj. [I’retix <04, uiul To ox- 

cite roga in: to e.xaspariite; to provoke to 
fury oi' iiKiflnetiB; to make furious. 

Til!'; likn rsti (i/ic'H-sh't-* nifc, 
rtauh liim on to olicr Htroke.s. S/iaX'. 

Enraged (eii-rujao, ;>• find a. l. Angry; fnri- 
ims; evhiliiting anger or fury; as, an enmucU 
(;oimtt:iiaiico.— 2. t Aggravated; keighteiiod ; 
passit uifite. ' She loves him with an enrafpd 
ntfeetion.'' Sfialc.—ii. In her. applied by some 
heralds to a Iiorse when borne in the posi- 
tion wliieh, in tlie caise of beasts of pi’ey, 
would bo called valiant 
Eiiragement t {en-riij'ment), n. The act of 
enraging or state of being enraged; excite- 
mant Spemer. 

Enranget (on-nui]'), v.l prot. & pp. en- 
rangeii; ppr. enrangiinj. [Prefix en, and 
range,} 1, To put in order. 

Fair Diana, ia fre.sh summer’s day, 
I3ehoIds{iijriivinphst’;/ra«^/’fil in shady wood. 

Spmser. 

2. To rove over; to range. Spenser. 

EPTfiPltt (en-rangk')* 'w-t- [Prefix m, and 
rank.] To place in ranks or order. 

No leisure had he lo eurtinX; his men. S/ialr. 

Enrap (en-rapo, V. t. [Prefix e7i, and L. rapio, 
to snatch.] To bear away in an ecsta.sy; 
to transport -with enthusiasm. ‘Like a pro- 
phet suddenly enrapt.’ Shak. 

Enrapture (en-rap'tur), v.t jiret. & pp. en- 
raptured; ppr. enrapturing. [Prefix en, and 
rapture.] To transport avith pleasure ; to 
delight beyond nieasiire ; to eiiravish. 

As long as the world has such lips and such eyes, 

As before me this moment I .see, 

They may say what the}' will of their orbs in the 
skies, ■ 

But thi.s earth is tlie planet for you, love, and me. 

Moore. 

Euravisll (en-rahdsli), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
mvish.} To throw into ecstasy ; to trans- 
port witli delight ; to enrapture. 


What wonder, 

Frail men, whose eyes seek heavenly things to see, 
At sight thereof .so iuiich e^travtsh'dha. Spenser. 

Enrayishingly (eu-raVish-ing-li), adv. So 
as to throw into ecstasy. 

Enravislimeiit (en-ra'visli-ment), n. Ec- 
stasy of delight; rapture. 

Enrogister (en-re'jis-tcr), v.t. [Prefix en, 
and register.] To register; to enrol or re- 
Qord. 

Eurlieunit (en-rbm'), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
rhemn; IT. enrlaimer.] To have rliemii 
through cold. 

Enrich (on-richO* v.t. [Prefnx en, and riedi; 
Fr. enricliir.} 1. To make rich, wealthy, or 
opulent; to supply with abundant property; 
as,agricnlture, commerce, and manufactures 
e^irich a nation.~-2. To fertilize; to supply 
with the imtrimeiit of plants and render 
productive. 

See the sweet brooks in silver mazes creep. 
Enrich the meadows, and supjoly the deep. 

Sir R. Bhxckniore. 


B. To supply with an abundance of anything 
(le.siral)le; to fill or store; as, to e^irkh the 
mind witli knowledge, science, or useful 
observations. —4. To supply with anything 
splendid or ornamental; to adorn; as, to 
enrich a painting with elegant drapery; to 
etu'ich A poem or oration with striking 
metaphors or images; to e?tnc/i a garden 
with flowers ur shrubbery ; to a capital 

- witlr sculpture. 

Enricher (en-rich'er), n. One that enriches. 
Enrichment (en-iich'ment), n. Augmen- 
tation of wealth; amplification; improve- 
ment by the abundant supply of what is 
useful or desirable; that which enriches or 
adorns; an onmraent. 

1 grant that no labour tends to the permanent en- 
, rielnneut of society, which is employed in producing 
things for the use of unproductive consumers. 

^ y.s.Mm: 

Enridge (en-ri]'), %\t. pret. & pp. enridged; 
ppr. envidging. [Prefix en, and ^idge.] To 
form into ridges. ‘The enridged sea,' 

.Mak . ■ . 

EBTing (eii-ring^'), v.t. [Prefix en, and ring.} 
To form a circle about; to encircle; to in- 
."Close, 

ivy - . . c’«n>4i^.r the barky fingers of the elm. 

, The Muses and the Graces, grouped in threes, ’ 
AVfrfwjir’rf a billowing fountain in the midst. 

— ■ Tennyson, 

Earipeh (cu-rlp'n), v.t. [Prefix en, and 

npe7i, to become ripe— ripe, a. and e7i, verb- 
forming suffix'.] To ripen; to bring to per- 
fection. Danm. 


Enrivet (eu-riv'), v.t pret. airived; pp. <m- 
rir.e.tl or enrmm; ppr. enriving. [Prefix tu, 
and rive.] To rive; to cleave. ‘A griesly 
n-ouiid in his enliven side,’ Spenser 
Enrobe (en-rdb''), v.t. pret. (te pp. enrohed; 
ppr. enr'ohing. [Prefix en,, and rube..] To 
clothe with rich ai;tire: to attire; to invest. 

‘ In llersh and blood enrob'd.' J. Baillie. 
Enrocknient (en-rok'ment), n. A mass of 
large stones thrown in at ramlom to form 
the bases of piers, quays, l.ueakwaters, tfcc. 
Enroll, Enrol (en-ror), r.^. pret. & pp. en- 
rolled; 1 ) 1 ) 1 *. enrolling. [Preiix en, and 'roll; 
IT. enroler] 1. To write in a roll or register; 
to insert or enter the name of in a li.st or 
catalogue; as, to enrol men for seiwice. 

Heroes and heroines of old 
By honour only were enroll'd 
Among their liretlireii of the skies. Sunft. 

3. To record; to insert in I’eeorda; to leave 
in writing. ‘ His oatli enrolled in the par- 
liament.* Shale. 

An unwritten law of common right, so engraven in 
the liearts of our ancestors, and by them so constantly 
enjoyed and claimed, astliat it needed i\ote}n‘oiHn<r. 

' Milton. 

S.f To wrap; to involve. ‘IndustearoZ/eti' 
Spenser.~To enrol one’s self, to place one’s 
name upon a roll or list; to enlist as a 
soldier. 

All the citizens capable of bearing veevm enrolled 
themselves. Prescott, 

Enroller (en-roFer), %. One who enrols or 
registers. 

Enrolment (en-rol'ment), n, 1. The act of 
enrolling; specifically, the registering, re- 
cording, or entering a deed, judgment, re- 
cognizance, acknowledgment, &c., in Chan- 
cery, or any other of the superior or inferior 
courts, being a court of record.— 2. That in 
which any thing is enrolled ; a register. 

The king himself caused them to be enrolled, and 
testified by a notary public; and delivered the enrol- 
7neHts, with his own liand.s, to the Bishop of Salis- 
biiry. Siry.jyavie.s. 

Enroot (en-rbt‘), v.t. [Prefix en, and root] 
To fix by the root; to fix fast; to implant 
deei>. Shak. 

Enrounclt (en-round'), v.t [Prefix &n, and 
roiintZ.] To environ; to surround; to in- 
close. 

Upon lus royal face there is no note 

Ho>v dread an army Iiath enrounded him. Shale. 

En route (hfi rot). [Pr.] On the way; upon 
the road; in progress. 

Ens (enz), ?i. [L. ens, being or thing, origin- 
ally neuter of ppr. of verb esse, to be.] 

1. Entity ; being ; existence ; an actually 
existing being; also, God, as the Being of 
beings. — 2. Araongvthe oZii cZimis'te’, that 
recondite part of a substance from which 
all its qualities flow; essence. 

Ensafe (en-saf), v. t [Prefix en, and safe.] 
To render safe. [liare,] 

Ensample (en-sam'pl), n. [O.E, and O.Fr., 
from L, exemplmn, example. See EXA2irPLR.] 
An example; a pattern or model for imita- 
tion. ‘ Being ensamgiles to the fiock. ' 1 Pet. 

V. 3. ‘Drawing foul ensample from foul 
names.’ Tennyson. 

Ensamplet (en-saiiFpl), v.t pret. & pp. eji- 
sampled; ppr. ensampling. To exemplify; 
to show by e.xample. 

Homer in Agamemnon ensampled a good gover* 
nour, Sptehser. 

Ensanguine (en-sang'gwin), r.Z. pret. (fc pp. 
e^iscmguimd; ppr, ensanguining. [Prefix 
en, and L. sanguis, sanguinis, blood.] To 
stain or cover with blood; to smear with 
gore. ‘The field,’ Milton. 

Ensate (en'sfit), a. [L. erafs, a sword.] In 
Zayt. ensiform (which see.) 

Enscale (en-skalO, v.t. pret. & pp. ensealed; 
ppr. e^iscalimj. [Prefix en, and scale.] To 
carve or form with scales. Clarke. [Bare.] 
EnscBedule (en-she'dul or en-se'dul), v.t 
pret. & pp. e7ischeduled; ppr. enscheduling. 
[Prefix en, anO. schedule..] To insert in a 
schedule. 

Ensconce (en-skonsO, v.t pret, & pp. en- 
sconced; pT)T. ensconcing. [Prefix en, and 
sconce (which see).] 1. To cover or shelter, 
as with a sconce or fort; to protect; to hide 
.securely. 

A (oit of error to etiscoftce 

Ab.surdity and ignorance. Hndilras. 

2. (With the reflexive pronoun.) To seek 
security in a fastness or fortification; to 
take shelter behind something; to hide. 

I will behind the arras, Shak. 

. Convey Mm to the sanctuary of rebels, . 

S»G.‘3toriiis’ house, where our proud brother has 
Ensconc'd himself. Eenit.&El. 

Enseal (en-selO, v.t. [Prefix en, and sect?. J 


L To seal; to fix a seal on ; to impress with a 
“ seal. ‘ Witli soft steps enseal'd tlie meeken’il 
Tallies.' Tf, Browne. 

Enseani (en-senf), v. t [Prefix cn, and seam. ] 
1. To sew up; to inclose by a seam or junc- 
ture of needle-work. Camden, — 2,t To in- 
clude ; to contain ; to comprehend. 

And bounteous Trent, that in himself en.mrms 
Both thirty sorts of fish and thirty sundry streams. 

Spe!i.ser. 

Enseaint (en-semO, v. t. [Prefix en, and seam, 
lard, grease. ] 1. To make greasy. ‘ !I?he rank 
sweat of an en.se amed bed.’ Shale. —2. To 
purge from glut tind grease: said of a hawk. 
Ensear (en-sdr'), v.t [.Prefix cn, and sear.] 
To sear ; to cauterize ; to close or stop by 
burning to hardness. 

Ensear thy fertile and conceptions womb. Shak. 

Ensearcllt (en-serchO, v.l [Prefix en, and 
To make a search. Sir T. Bigot. 
Enseareht (en-serclf), n. Inquiry; search. 

I pr.T.y you make some good en.search wh.at my 
poor neighbours have loste, and bid them take no 
thought therefor. Sir T. More. 

Enseel (en-seF), v.Z. To close the eyes of; to 
seel, as a hawk. 

Enseiut (en-santO, a. Same as Enceinte. 
Blackstonc. 

Enseled, t PP- Sealed up ; kept secret. 
Chaucer. 

Ensemble (afi-sah-l)l), n. [Fr., from L. in- 
simul, at tlie same time— in, and simxd, to- 
gether.] 1. All the parts of anything taken, 
together so that each part is considered 
only in relation to the whole; the general 
effect of a whole work of art, as a picture, 
piece of music, drama, tfeo.; as, t\iQ ensemble 
of a picture; this drama is e.xcel lent in its 
different parts, yet deficient in its ensextible, 
that is, as a whole.— 2 . In music, the union 
of all tlie performers in a concerted com- 
position, as in a chorus with full orchestral 
accompaniments. 

Ensemble (afi-san-bl), arZa. [Fr, ] To- 
gether; all at once; simultaneoiisly, 
Enshawl (en-shaF), v.t [Prefix en, and 
shawl.] To cover or invest with a shawl. 
Quinn. 

Enslieatii (en-sheTnO, v.t [Prefix cn, and 
sheath.] To i)ut into a sheath. 

i The terminal half ensheaths itself in the half situ- 
ated next the base, as it by degrees returns into the 
cavity. Lindley. 

Enshield (en-shehF), v.t [Prefix en, and. 
shield.] To shield; to cover; to protect 
[Bare.] 

Enshield t (en-sheld'), pp, [Contr. for en- 
tsViZcZcZed— another reading in the passage 
quoted being im/icZZ<;tZ.] Enshi elded. 

These black mask.s 

Pi-oclaim an enshield beauty, ten times louder 
Than beauty could display. Shak. 

Enshrine (en-shriuO, v.t pret. & xfik e/n- 
shrined; ppr, enshrining. [Prefix en, and 
shrine.] To inclose in or as in a shrine or 
chest; to deposit for safe keeping in or as in 
a cabinet; hence, to preserve with care and 
affection; to cherish. ‘Wisdom enshrined 
in beauty. ' Pemvat 
The men who demolished the images in cathedrals 
have not aUvays been able to demolish those which 
were enshrined in their minds. Macaulay. 

Enshroud (en-shroud), v. t [Prefix exi, and 
shroud. ] To cover with or as with a shroud; 
hence, to envelop with anything which 
conceals from observation ; as, tlie sun en- 
shrouded in mist; to enshroud one’s purpose ' 
in mystery. 

They lurk enshrouded in the vale of night. 

Churchill. 

Ensiferous (en-sif 6r-ns), a. [L. ensis, sword, 
and fero, to hear.] Bearing or car- 
rying a sword, 

Ensiform (en'si-form), a. [L. emi- 
f 07'mis — ensis, sword, and /onn«, 
form.] Having the shape of a 
sword; quite straight with the 
point acute, like the blade of a 
broadsword ; as, an ensiform leat 
— Ensiform cartilage, in anat a 
sword - shaped appendage to the 
lowerpai'tof the sternum or breast- 
bone. 

Ensign (eiPsin), 9z. [Fr. exiseigxw; 
Ensiform Ij* insigne—i7i, and dgnivm, a mark, : 
Leaf, a sign.] 1. The flag or banner dis- 
tinguishing a company of soldiers, / 
an army,, or vessel; the colours; a standard. 
Hang up your ensigns, let your drums be still. 

....... Shak, 

Specifically— 2 . In the royal navy, a flag 
composed of a field of white, blue, or red, 
with the union in the upper corner, next 
the staff. Formerly flags with fields of all 


I 
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the three colours were used to distinguish 
the iieet • into three divisions, but now the 
white only ia used. The red is permitted to 
tiie merohant service. See Union Elao.— 
ii. The .sign-board of an inn. Tiiackemjf.-- 
4. A signal, as to give notice or knowledge. 
At the rebulce of five ye shall flee: till ye be left 
. . as an on an hill. Is. .x.x.v, 17. 

5 A badge; a mark of distinction, rank, or 
othce; symbol ‘Tlie emigns of our power.’ 
Waller, ‘ The marks or ensigns of virtues.’ 
J)rijden.~~0. The title formerly given to the 
lowest commissioned officers in a regiment 
of infantry, the senior of whom carried tlie 
ensigns or colours of the regiment. , For 
this title that of second lieutenant has now 
been substituted. See Lieutenant. 
Ensignt (en-sin' or en'sin), v.t 1. To mark 
or distinguish by some sign; to form the 
badge of. 

Henry but join’d the roses, that 

Particular families. i?. Jonson, 

2. In ]m\ to distinguish by a mark or orna- 
ment, as a crown, coronet, 
or mitre, borne on or over y 

a charge ; as, the heart 
in the arms of Douglas 
is ensigned with a royal 
crown (see the figure), 
that is, with a crown 
home on the top of it. 

A staff is sometimes said 
to be ensigned with a 

Ensign -bearer (en'sin- 
bfir-er), n. One who carries the flag; an en- 
sign. 

Ensigney, EnsignsMp (en' sin-si, en'sin- 
sliip), n. The rank, ollice, or commission of 
ail ensign. 

Ensilage, Ensile. See Definitions in Sup- 
plement. 

Ensisternal (en'si-st^r-nal), a. [L. ensis, a 
sword, and stermfmi, the chest.] In anat 
relating to the ensiform process of the ster- 
num. Bedard gave this name to the last 
osseous portion of the sternum. 

Ensky (eii-ski'), v.t [Prefix e7i, and sky.} 
To place in heaven or among the gods; to 
make immortol 

I hold you as a thing enskied and sainted. Shak. 

Enslave (en-slav'), pret. & pp. enslaved; 
ppr. enslaving, [Verb-forming prefix en, 
and slave.) 1. To make a slave of; to reduce 
to slavery or bondage; to deprive of liberty 
and subject to the will of a master; as, bar- 
barous nations enslave their prisoners of 
war.— 2. To suliject to the dominant in- 
fluence of; to master or overpower; as, men 
often .suft'er their passions and appetites to 
enslave them. 

He is certainly the most who is so in his 

. understanding. Locke. 

Ensiavedness (en-slav'ed-nes), n. State of 
being enslaved. 

Enslavement (en-shlv'ment), n. The act of 
reducing to slavery or the state of being en- 
slaved; slavery; bondage; seivitude. 

The children of Israel, according to their method 
of sinning after mercies, and tliereupon returning to 
a fresh eiis^avemeni to their enemies, had now passed 
.seven years in cruel subjection. Souih. 

Enslaver (en-slav'6r), n. 1. One who reduces 
another to bondage.— 2, One who subdues 
others by charms or wiles. 

Ensnare (eu-snar'), v.t To take in a snare; 
to allure; to entrap: to insnare. ‘Lest the 
people be ensnared. ' Job xxxi v. 30. 

That bottled spider 

Who.se deadly web thee about. S/tak, 

Ensnarl (en-smirl'), v.t [Prefix en, ami 
suari.] To entangle, Spenser. 

Ensnarlt (en-sniirl'), v.i. To siitirl as a dog; 
to growl Cocker am. 

Ensobert (en-so'bOr), v.t [Prefix en, and 
sober. ] . To make sober, 

God sent him sharpnesses and sad accidents toen^ 
his spirits. Jcr. Taylor. 

Ensphere (eu-splier'), v.t pret. cfc pp. en- 
sphered; ppr. ensphering. [.Prefix en, and 
sphere.) 1. To place m or as in a sphere. 
‘His ample shoulders in a cloud ensphered,' 
Ghapnnan.^^. To make into a sphere. Writ- 
ten also 

Enstamp (en-stamp'), v.t [Prefix en, and 
stamp.) To impress with or as with a stamp; 
to impress deeply. ‘Hath enstamped upon the 
soul of man tlie certainty of a deity. ’ JJewyt 
Instate (en-statO, v. t To instate (which see). 
Enstock (en-stok'), v.t [Prefix en, and 
sfocA'.] To fix, as in the stocks. 

Not that (as Staicks) I intend to tyc . . . 

Th’ Eternal’s hands, and hi.s free feet ensfock. 

Sylvester, Du Barias. 


Enstoret (en-stor'),^.^ To restore, Wgdife. 
Enstylet (on-stil'), v.t pret. A: pp. enstyled; 
ppr, enstyling. [J’refix en, ami sfyle.) To 
style; to name; to call 

Th,at renowned lie, 

Wiiich all men Beauty’s garden-plot enstyk. 

IF. Browne. 

Ensuable (en-.su'a-bl), a. Ensuing; follow- 
ing. ,/. Rmjmvrd. 

Ensue (eii-.suO, v.t pret. & pp. ensued; ppr, 
ensiling. [O.iT, ensuir, from L. insequor, 
to follow upon.] To follow; to pursue. 

Seek peace, and ensue it. i Pet. iii. ii. 

Ensue (en-.su'), v.i. i. f To follow, in a physi- 
cal sense; said of a person. 

And now adieu l I must ensue 

Where fortune doth me lead. * Nut-brown Maid: 

2. To follow as a consequence of premises; 
as, from the,se facts or thi.s evitleiice, tlie ar- 
gument will ensue. 

Let this be granted, and it .shall hereupon plainly 
en.<!He, that, the light of Scripture once shining in the 
world, all other light of nature is therewith in such 
sort drowned, that now w’e need it not. Hooker. 

3. To follow in a train of events or course of 
time; to succeed; to come after. 

Then grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan ; 

.Silence ensu'd. Pope. 

■—Follow, Succeed, .Ensue. See under Fol- 
low. 

Ensure (eu-shbr'), v.t [Prefix en, and 

1. To make sure or secure. ‘To ensure peace 
for any term of years is difficult.’ Swift 

2. tTo betroth. Sir T. More.— Ensure, In- 
sure, A.ssare. Ensure and insure, in sim- 
ide sense of making sure, were formerly 
spelled Indifferently, either way. They now 
present an example of differentiation of 
form when a new idea is developed ren- 
dering such distinction desirable. To ensure 
continues to signify simply to make sure; 
as, ‘a farmer <3nif».r6\<f a good crop l)y careful 
husbandry,’ whereas insure refers to the pay- 
ment of money in consideration of a certain 
sum being paid to one’s representatives at 
deatli, or to secure an indemnity against 
losses by fire or otherwise; thus a man in- 
sures hi.s life or his house. Assm'e is gen- 
erally applied to a person, and means to 
make sure of the truth of a statement; to 
make certain of something; as, I assure you, 
i.e. I make you sure, I tell you for certain; 
it is also used of life insurances. 

Ensweep (eu-sweif), v.t [Prefix en, and 
sweep.) To sweep over; to pass over rapidly. 
[Bare.] 

A blaze of meteors shoots, ensweepi\v first 

The lower skies. ^Thomson, 

Entablature (en-tab'la-tur), n. [0. Fr. en- 
tablature; Fr, entablement— en, and table; 
li. tabida, a board, 
arch, that part of 
an order which lies 
upon the abacus 
of tlie column. 

It consists of 
three principal di- 
visions, the archi- 
trave, the frieze,’ 
and tlie cornice. 

Ill large buildings, 
projections simi- 
lar to, and known 
also as entabla- 
tures, are often 
carried round the 
whole edifice, or 
along the front 
only; and the term 
is applied by en- 
gineers to similar 
parts of the fram- 
ing of machinery, wherein architectural de- 
sign is introduced. 

Entablement (en-ta'bl-ment), n. [Fr.] lu 
urcA. entablature. Evelyn. 

Entacklet (en-tak'l), v.t. [Prefix en, and 
tackle. ] To supply with tackle. ‘ Your ship 
m yiell entacMed.' Skelton, 

Entail (en-tfilO, n. [Fr. entaille, a cutting, 
incision, from entailler, to cut in— en, and 
tailler, to out. See Detail, &c.] 1. In 
the settlement of a landed estate on a par- 
ticular line or succession of individuals and 
in such a way that none of them can alienate 
it by his own act; settled rule by which 
land is to pass to heirs. The process of dis- 
entailing or breaking an entail used fco be 
very cumbrous and costly, but latterly has 
been mueh simplified. 

A fee-simple is the entire estate in land when 
a man holds the estate to liira and his heirs without 
•any contingent rights in any one else not claiming 
i through him. An is a partial interest cut 

I (Fr. taille)ovi.t of the entire fee when land is given to 



Ensigned. 



j a man and the heirs male of his body, leaving a right 
of re-entry in the original O'iviier on failure of male 
descend of U\e fmant in tail, ns he was called, 
or person to whom the estale-tail was given, 'idle 
entail of an estate is dividing the fee into successive 
{States for life, or in tail, under such conditions aa 
required by law. If 'eiiji 70 ood,: 

2. Fixed order of sequence or succession; 
li.’ced or settled traiLsmission ; inlieritance. 

3, t [0, Fv. entaiZZe.] Engraved dr carved 
work; intaglio; inlay, ‘A work of rich entail 
ami curious mould.’ Spenser. — 4. f .Shape. 

‘ An image of another entayle. Chaucer. 

Entail (eii-tul'), y.t 1. In Zfm, to settle tlie 
descent of lands and teuemeiit.s by gift to 
a man and to certain heirs si>ecilied so that 
neither the donee nor any subsetpieut pos- 
sessor can alienate or bequeath it; as, t*) 
entail a manor to A.B. and to hi.s eldest son, 
or to hi.s heirs of hi.s liody begotten, or to 
his heirs Viy a particular wife.— 2. To fix 
inalienably on a person <ir thing, or ou a 
person and hi,s descendants; to transmit in 
an unalterable course; to devolve as a coin 
sequence or of necessity. 

'['he ititemperate and iinjiist transmit their bodily 
infiniiities find diseases to their cliildren, and entail 
a secret curse upon their estates, Abf, TUlotson. 

3. f To cut; to carve for ornament. 

Golden hands wdiich were entail'd 
With curious antics. Spenser. 

Entailer (en-tal't’jr), n. One who executes 
ail entail; one who limits the descent of his 
property to a particular heir or heirs. 

The entailer cnnnrst disappoint those children who 
have riglit.s to a portion of his property. Brougham. 

Entailinent (en-tiil'meut), n, l. 'The act of 
giving, as an estate, and directing tlie mode 
of descent, or of limiting the d<;*scent to a 
particular heir or heirs. —2. The state of 
being entailed. 

Elitaleilt,t '«.f. lO.’^v.entalenter,) To implant 
a desire in; to excite. Chaucer, 

Entanae (en-tam'), v.t, pret. & pp, eniamed; 
ppr. entaming. [Prefix on, and tame.) To 
tame; to subdue. [Rare.] 

’Tis not . . . your cheek of cream 

That can entame my spirits to your worship. Shak- 

Entangle (en-tang'gl), v.t pret. & pp. en- 
tangled; ppr. entangling. [Prefix en, and 
tangle. ] 1. To twist or interweave in such 
a niauner as not to be easily separated; to 
make eoufinsed or disordered ; as, thread, 
yarn, or ropes may be entangled; to entangle 
the hair,— 2. 'To involve in anything com- 
plicated, and from which it is difficult to 
extricate one’s self ; as, to eyitangle the feet 
in a net or in briers.— 3. To involve in difti- 
cultiesor embarrassments; to embai'rass. 

Hone.st friendship with all nations, entnngliuS' 
alliances with none. ftiferson. 

4. To puzzle; to bewilder. ‘Difficulties 
that perplex the thoughts and entangle the 
understanding.’ Locke.— b. To iiisnare, a.s 
by captious questions; to catch; to perplex; 
to involve in contradictions. 

The Pliarisees took counsel how- they might ew- 
him in his talk, Mat. x.xij. 15. 

(). To distract, as with cares; to concern; 
to hamper. 

No man that warreth enta?igleth himself with the 
affairs of this life. 2 Tim. ii. 4. 

Entanglement (en-tang'gl-ment), n. The 
act of entangling or state of being entangled; 
iinmliition; a confused or disordered state; 
intricacy; perplexity. ‘ The sad, dangerous, 
and almost fatal entanglements of this cor- 
poreal world,’ Er. M. More. ‘To fence 
against tlie entmiglements of equivocal 
words.' Locke. 

Entangler (eu-tang'gler), n. One -who en- 
tangles. 

Entasia (en-ta'zhi-a), n. [See Entji.sis.] In 
prtt/iol same as Entasis, 2. 

Entasis (en'ta-sis), u. [Gr., a stretching— 
en, and teino, to stretch.] 1. In arcA. the 
delicate and almost imperceptible swelling 
of the lower part of the shaft of a column, 
to be found in almost all the Grecian exam- 
ples, adopted to prevent the shafts being 
strictly frusta of cones.— 2. In pathol con- 
strictive or tonic spasm, as cramp, lock- 
jaw, &c. 

Entassment (en-tas'ment), n. [Fr. entasse- 
ment, Horn entasser, to heap up— cn, and 
aheap.] Aheap; accumulation. [Rare.] 
Entastic (en-tas'tik), a. In rned. relating 
to all diseases characterized by tonic spasms, 
Entayle, t n. and v. Old fonn of Enfcetl 
(wMcli see), 

Ent4 (iin-ta), a. [Fr.] Engrafted; specifi- 
cally, in 7ier; applied to an engrafted embla- 
zonment. "Vyritten also Ante (which see). 
EntelecRy (en-te'le-ki), n. [Gr. entelecheia, 
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fr<.iu nutvii't^, perfuet, aiul t«.' hold. ] l!i 

the petipafrtfc phiioff. uefciiality: an olyect 
in ,itrf complete aetualiziifcloii, as opposed to 
iijercdy potential existence. 

rnfi’SA'/sv hi thcnpimhka of AVw*Vi///v, yet would 
hv ill tr.m“>5at**f! by tiwt w'ludi we often oppose to 
potentiality, .Vtutt^ice. 

BntellUsreii-tL'Flus), n. [Fr. cMle, from 
Clr, eMlii, to eornnnuid.] An Ka:5fe Indian 
species cd monkey, of the u'eiius Semno- 
pithecns (.S', entellm). -It has yellowish fur, 
with a face of a viftlet tiipuo, and a lon^^ U7id 
powerful tail, wlueli, liowevttr, is not pre- 
hensile. A hriisli of projectintc hair lmhu- 
pietely smTuiinds the face, that on the 
diec'ks arid under the clihr iinich I'e-semb- 
liiiif n W'liisker and beard. It is one of the 
‘ sh*w iiioniccys ’ (so calletl from their e:ravity 
of habit and alrscricc of re.stlessness), and 
receives divine honours from tlie natives of 
India, by whom it is termed Iloomiman. 

Splendid and costly temples are dedicated to these 
atihuals; hospitats are built for their reception v/hen 
sick or wounded; lar^e fortunes .are bequeathed for 
their support; and the laws of the land, whiclt com- 
pound for the murder of a man by a triflin,^ fine, 
affix the punishinent of death to the sbuijhter of a 
monkey. Thus cherished and protected, the eft- 
abounds over almost every part of India, 
eaters the hottses and gardens of the natives, and 
plunders tliem of fruit and eatables at will. The 
visit is e^’eri considered an honour; and the Indi.att 
peasant would consider it an act of the greatest 
sacrilege to disturb or drive them away. 

Qnaiedby Oirpentsr. 

Entendjt vA. [Fr. entendre, to heiir, to 
uuclerstaiuh] To attend. 

He to vertue listetli not enkftd. Ckaucer. 

Eatendeineiltjt 'H. Understandjiig'. 

Mannes Iiedde iinagineti ne can, 

'H^ enfeudeffft’Ht consider, ne tongue tell 
The cnmll paincs. Chaucer. 

Extender (on-ten'd^r), v.t [Prefi.x £??b and 
tmiUr.} 1. Tu treat with tenderne.ss or kind- 
ness, You'nii — % To make tender; to soften; 
to mollify. 

For whatsoever cre.ates fear, or makes the spirit to 
dwell in a righteous sadness, is apt to etUender the 
spirit, and to make it devout and pliant to any part 
of duty. '^er. Taylor. 
EllteEte,t 'll. Intention. Chaucer. 

Entente cordiale (afi-tiiiit kor-di-iil), u. 
[Fr., cordial iirulerstandiiig. } Cordial under- 
standing; .specific ally, in po2'Ai5ir.s, the friendly 
disposition and relations existing between 
one governnicnt and another; the evidences 
of good-will and justice toward each otlier 
exchanged by the goverunients of two coun- 
tries. 

Enter (eiFt6r), v.t. [Fr. entrer', L. intrare, 
from 'intro, into the inside, motion inwards.] 

1. To come or go into in any manner what- 
ever; to pass into the inside or interior of, 
or witiiin tlie e.xternal covering of; to pierce; 
to penetrate; as, an army eiUei-ft a country 
or a city; a sliip enters a hariioui’; a sword 
enters the body. ‘ That darksome cave they 
enter/ Spenser. ‘ThoriLs which entered 
their frail shins.' Sh(tk.~-2. To begin or 
commence upon, as a new period or stage 
in the prDgTe.ss of life, a new state of tilings, 
and the like; as, the youth has entered his 
tenth yeiu‘; to enter one’s teens, a new era, 
a new dispensation, a new period in the 
world's history, ticc. —3. To engage or become 
inv(jlved in; to enlist in; to join; to become 
a nieiuher of; as, to enter the legal profes- 
sion, tlie military service or army, an associa- 
tion or society, a university, a college, and 
the like, —4. To initiate into a business, 
service, society, method, and the like; to 
introduce. 

He is an excellent fish, . . . and he is also excellent 
to mkr a young angler, for he is a gTeecly biter. 

Izaak IValton. 

This -sword but shown to Casar, with this tidings, 
ShalU;;*?- me with him. Shah, 

6, To cause to enter; to put or set in; to 
insert; as, to enter a wedge in a piece of 
wood; to enter a tenon in a mortise,— 6, To 
set domi in writing, as in a book; to enroll; 
to inscribe; a.s, the clerk entered the account 
or charge in the journal. 

Agnes and fevers are entered promiscuously, yet in 
the tew bills they have been distingfuished. Graimt : 

7, To 2 ’eporfc at the ciisfcom-hou.se, as a vessel 
on arrival in port, by delivering a manifest; 
as, to entm* a ship or her cargo.— 8. M km, 
{(t) to go ill or upon an<l take possession of, 
as lands. Bee Entry, (b) To place in 
regular form before a court; to place upon 
the records of a court; as, to enter a writ, 
a rule, an appearance. 

Master Fang, have you alter'd the actioii’—It is 
enierd. shak. 

---■To enter one’s self (as at a college, inn 


of court, Ac.), to cause one’s name to be 
ontei’ctl in the books or register with a 
view to beenniing a member.— To enter a 
bill short, in banking, to note down in a 
previous column of the cu.stomer’s account 
the receipt of a liill (not yet due but P‘dd 
into the bank), its amount, and the time 
wiieii it becomes due, and tlieii c.arry tlie 
amount when I’eeeived into the muni vnsh 
coliium to the credit of the customer. 
Enter (eu'ter)’ l* come in ; to go 
or pass in: .sometimes with in. ‘No evil 
thing approach nov enter in.' 3kilton. 

Other creatures here, 

Beast, bird, insect, or warm, durst euWrnone. Milton. 

2. t To begin ; to make beginning. ‘ The 
year entering.’ Evelyn. 

0 pity and shame, tliat those who to live well 

£;ikr’d so (air, should turn aside! Milton. 

3. To be initiated; to embark; to enlist. 

Sith I am enter’d in this cause so far, . . . 

1 will go on. Shak. 

—To enter into, («) to get into the inside or 
interior of, or within the external covering; 
to penetrate; as, the water i,s entermg into 
the ship,’ a ball enters into tlie body, (h) To 
engage in; as, to enter into business, (c) To 
be or become initiated in. 

.^s soon as they once entered into a taste of plea- 
sure, politeness, and inaunificence, the}’’ fell into n 
thousand violences, conspiracies, and divisions. 

Addisofi. 

(d) To deal with or treat, as a subject, liy 
W'ayof discus.sion, argument, and the like; 
to make inquiry or scrutiny into; to examine. 

Into the merits of these we have hardly entered at 
all. Erou^hctni. 

He is particularly pleased with Sallust for his 
entering into internal principles of action. Addison. 

(e) To he an ingredient in ; to form a con- 
stituent part in; "as, lead enters into the com- 
. position of peAvter.—To enter on or 'upon, (n) 
to begin; to commence; as, to enter upon 
the duties of an office; he is just now 
entermg iipon a new course of action; the 
young man yesterday entered upon his 
twentieth year. 

Gentlemen did not care to enter upon business till 
after the nioniing draugiit. Addison, 

Qi) To treat or deal -with, as a subject, by 
Avayof discussion, argument, and tlie like; 
to examine. — To enter into one’s recogniz- 
ances, ill law, to become bound under a 
penalty by a written obligation before a 
court of record to do some particular act, 
as to appear at the assi 2 e.s, keep the peace, 
pay a debt, or the like. — To enter with 
a supiei^ior, in Scots law, to take from a 
superior a charter or writs by progress: 
said of a vassal on a change of OAVuership 
caused by death or sale. 

Enteradenogra:pliy (euTer-a-den-og'Ta-fi), 
n. [Gr. enteron, intestine, aden, gland, and 
graphs, description.] A description of or 
treatise upon the intestinal glands. 

Eixteradenology (en'ter-a-den-ol"o-ji), n. 
[Gr. enteron, intestine, aden, gland, and 
logos, description.] That part of anatomy 
Avhich treats of the intestinal glands. 

Enterclose (enTer-klos), n. [Fr. entre, be- 
tAveen, and E. close.^ In arch, a passage 
betAveen two rooms, or the passage leading 
from the door to the hall. 

Enterdeal t (en'ter-del), n. [Fr. enire, L. 

betAveen, and E, deal.} j\Iiitnal deal- 
ings, ‘The enter deal pt princes strange.' 

Enterepiplomphalocele (en't«ir-ep'i-plom- 
fal"o-sel),// 2 ,. [Gr, cntemi, intestine, epi- 
2 )loon, omentum, omphalos, navel, and Mle, 
tumour.] In surg. heraia of tiie umbilicus, 
with protrusion of the omentum and intes- 
tines. 

Enterer (euTer-6r), n. One who enters. 
‘The hope- flush’d enterer on the stage of 
life.’ Seicard. 

Enteric (en-te'rik), a. [Gr. enteriJeos, from 
enteron, intestine.] Belonging to the intes- 
tines.— Enteric fever, or simply Enteric, 
same as Typhoid Fever (avTucIi see). 

Enteritis (en-ter-ftis), ii. [L,, from Gr. 
enteron, m intestine.] In med, inflamma- 
tion of the intestines; most frequently ap- 
plied to the commonest form of acute inflam- 
mation of the intestines, in which all the 
three coats are more or less implicated, 

Enterlace (en-ter-las‘), v. t. Same as Inter- 
lace. 

Entermete,t v.t C^v. entrempttre— entree 
L. inter, between, and mettre~lj. mittere, 
to send.] To interpose; to interfere. 

; A frere will hinj(-self) evermo. 

Lo, goode men, a file and eke a frere 

WoU fall in every dish and ekematere. Chaucer. 


Enter-mewer (en‘ter-iiiii-er), n. A luuvk 
gradually changing the colour of its feathers, 
commonly in the second year. 

Enterocele (en-te'rO-sel), 'n. [Gr. enteroJePM 
—cnfccron., intestine, and keif;, tumour.] In 
surg. a hernial tumour in any situation, 
Avhose contents are intestine. 
Eiiterocystocele(en'tCr-d-sis'‘to-sel), n. [Gr, 
enteron, intestine, kystis, a bhnlder, and kele, 
a tumour.} In surg. hernia formed by the 
bladder and a portion of the intestine. 
Enterodela (en'tCr-o-de'Ta), n.pl. [Gr. enter- 
on, inte.stine, and delos, manifest. ] The name 
given by Ehreriberg to a section of his class 
Polygastria, comprehending those infusoria 
Avlii'ch liave a complete alimentary canal 
terminated by a mouth and anus. [Not now 
used. ] 

Entero~epiplocele(eji-teTo-e-pip'To-sel),^L 
[Gr. enteron, intestine, epiploon, omentum, 
and keif, a tunionr.] In patJiol. a liernia, in 
Avhich a parfe of the intestines, with a part 
of the omentum, is protruded, 
Enterogastrocele (en'te-rd-gas“tro-sel), n. 
[Gr. enteron, intestine, gastir, gastros, the 
belly, and kale, a tumour.] Inpathol. a term 
for an abdominal hernia. 

Enterography (en-ter-ogTa-fl), n. [Gr. en- 
teron, an intestine, and graphs, to Avrite,] 
The anatomical description of the intes- 
tines. 

EiiterO'liydrocele (en'te-ro-hi^dro-sel), n. 
Gr. enteron, intestine, hydor, water, and kele, 
a tumour.] In 'patluil. intestinal hernia 
complicated Avith hydrocele. 
Entero-iselaiocele (en‘te-rd-is"ki-o-sel), n.. 
[Gr. enteron, intestine, ischio7i, ischium, and 
kele, tumour.] In pathol. ischiatic hernia 
formed of intestine. 

Enterolite, Enterolith. (en't6r-6-nt, en'tOr- 
d-lith), ?i. [Gr. enteron, inte.sfcine, and lithts, 
a stone. ] Intestinal concretion or calculus; 
a term Avhich embraces all those concretions 
which resemble stones generated in the 
stomach and boAA^els, 

Enter ology (en-ter-oFo-ji), n. [Gr. enteron, 
intestine, and logos, discourse.] A trea- 
tise or discourse on the boAvels or internal 
parts of the body, usually including the 
contents of the head, lireast, and belly. 

Enteromphalos, Enteromphalns (en-tfir- 
om‘fa-Ios, en-ter-om‘fa-liis), n. [Gr, enteron, 
intestine, and onphalos, navel.] An umbili- 
cal liernia Avhose contents are intestine. 
Enteropathy (en-ter-op'a-tJii), n. [Gr. en- 
teron, intestine, and pathos, disease.] Dis- 
ease of the intestines. 

Enteroperistol© (euT^-ro-pe-rP'stO-le), n. 
[Olr. enteron, intestine, and J, a dress- 

ing up,] Inpathol. constriction or obstruc- 
tion of the intestines, from a cause Avhich 
acts either Avithin tlie abdomen or Avitliout 
it, as strangulated hernia. 

Enteroplasty (en'te-r6-plas"ti), n. [Gr. 
enteron, intestine, and 2^ a sso, to form . ] In 
surg. a plastic operation for the restora- 
tion of an intestine. 

Enterorhaphla (en’ter-o-ra"fi-a), n. [Gr. 
enteron, intestine, and rhaphe, a suture,] A 
suture of the divided edges of an intestine, 
Enterosarcocele (en‘t(^-r6-shr“k6-sel), n. 
[Gr. enteron, intestine, sai’o;, flesh, 

and Me, tumour.] In pathol. intestinal her- 
nia, complicated with fleshy excrescences, or 
cancerous enlargement of the testicle. 
E3iteroscheocele(en'te-ros"ke-o-sel), n. [Gr. 
enteron, mtQ^imQ,oscheon, the scrotum, and 
kele, tumour.] In pathol. scrotal hernia 
consisting of intestine. 

Enterotome (en'tdr-d-tom), u. [Gr. enteron,, 
intestine, and tome, a cutting, from tenniu, 
to cut.] An instrument for the operation 
of artificial anus. 

Enterotomy (en-t6r-ot'6-mi), n. [See En- 
TEilOTOMK.] 1. In anat dissection of the 
boAvels or intestines.— 2. In stirg. incision 
of the bowels for the remoA-'a! of strangula- 
tion or a contracted or imperforated por- 
tion. 

Enterparlancet (en-ter-piirTans), n. [Fr. 
e7itre, betAA^een, and parler, to speak.] Par- 
ley ; mutual talk or conversation ; confer- 
ence. 

During the euterparlance the Scots discharged 
against the English, not without breach of the laws 
of the field. Sir [f, Hay'mard. : 

Eiiterpart,t Enterparten,t v.t. [Fr. entre, 
between, autlparrir, to divide, to part.] To 
share. 

It is friende’s right ... to enierparten. woe. 

Chaucer, 

Enterplead (en-t6r-pled‘), v.t See Intbr- 
PliEAD. 

Enterpleader (en-t6r-pled'er), n. See In- 
terpleader. 
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JGttterprise {eii^tSr-priz), n. [Er., from 
PMtreprendre, pp. entrepris, eritrepriBe— 
entre, in between, and pfrendre, to take, to 
lay kohl of, froniL. pr'ehendOt prmUlo, pre- 
hensim, premum— pres, and an obsolete 
root Imid or hand, to seize.] 1. That which 
is undertaken or attempted to be performed; 
a project attempted ; particularly, a bold, 
arduous, or hazardous undertaking, eitlier 
physical or moral. 

Their hands cannot perform their enterprise. 

Jobx', 2. 

of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action, Shah, 

2. An active and enterprising spirit; disposi- 
tion or readiness to engage in undertakings 
of difficulty, risk, or danger, or which re- 
quire boldness, promptness, energy, and 
like tpialities. 

He possessed industry, penetration, courage, vigi- 
lance, and enterprise. Hitme'. 

Syn, Undertaking, adventure, attempt. 
Enterprise (en'ter-prlz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
enterprued; ppr. enterpn'isimj. To under- 
take ; to begin and attempt to perform. 

The business must be enierprised this night. 

Dryden. 

Nor shall I to the work thou enterprisest 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton. 

Enterprise (eii't6r-prlz), -y.?!. To venture on 
arduous or hazardous undertakings. 
Enterpriser (eu't6r-priz-6r), n. An adven- 
turer; one who undertakes any projected 
scheme, especially a bold or hazardous one; 
a person who engages in important or dan- 
gerous designs. 

Enterprising (en'ter-prlz-ing), a. Having 
a disposition for or tendency to enterprise; 
hold or forward to undertake ; resolute, 
active, or prompt to attempt great or un- 
tried schemes; as, enterprising men often 
succeed beyond all human probability. 

He was a brave and hardy soldier, open in his 
temper, active, and enterprising in the highest de- 
gree; but so adventurou.s and imprudent that, even 
in old age, he retained the thoughtlessness of a boy, 
and perished at sixty, by plunging into a snare which 
a stripling might have expected and shunned. 

Arnold. 

Enterprisingly (en't6r-priz-ing-li), adv. In 
a bold, resolute, and active manner. 
Enterprizet (en'ter-priz), v.t l. To enter- 
prise; to undertake. Sinmer. — 2. To give 
reception to; to entertain. ^ Him at tlie 
threshold mett, and well did enUrprize.* 
Spenser. 

Entersole (enT6r-s61), n. Same as Entresol. 
Entertain (en-ter-tan'), ut entretenir, ; 
to hold together, to keep, to maintain— ^ 
entre ~ L. inter, between, and tenir = L. 
teneo, to hold.] 1. To receive into the house 
and treat ’ivith hospitality; to show hospit- 
ality to ; to receive as a host his guests. 

Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for thereby 
some have angels unawares. 

Heb. xiii. e. 

2. t To take or receive into one’s service ; to 
sustain in one’s service; to maintain; to hire. 

You, sir, I entertain for one of ray hundred. S/ta^, 
All that served Brutus, I will entertain them. 

Shak. 

To baptize all nations, and entertain them into the 
services and institutions of the holy Jesus. 

^er. Taylor. 

3. To engage the attention of agreeably; to 
amuse with anything that causes tlie time 
to pass pleasantly, as pleasant conversation, 
music, or the like; to divert; to please. 

Whom they with meats and vintage of their best 
And talk and minstrel melody entertain'd. 

Tennyson. 

4. To receive or admit with a view to con- 
sider and decide; to take into consideration; 
to admit, treat, or make use of; to accept; 
as, to entertain a proposal. 

Awake, thou Roman dame, and entertain my love. 

Shak. 

I am not here going to entertain so large a theme 
as the philosophy of Locke. De Quincey. 

5. To keep, hold, or maintain in the mind 
with favour; to reserve in the mind; to har- 
bour; to cherish; as, it is our duty to enter- 

charitable sentiments toward our fel- 
low-men. —6. t To maintain; to support. 

‘ They have many hospitals well entertained. ’ 
Bp. Burnet— 1.'\ To experience; to Suffer; 
to undergo; to bear. 

They have cause enough 

To draw their sword.s. Shak. 

8.t To cause to pass pleasantly; to while 
away, ‘Where he may likeliest find truce 
to his restle.ss thoughts, and entertain the 
irksome hours.’ Milton.— Amuse, Divert, 
Entertain. See Amuse. 

Entertain (en-tfer-tan'). To exercise 
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hospitality; to give entartainmenfe; to re- 
ceive company; as, he gener- 

ously, 

Entertaint (en-ter-tiin’), 71. Entertainment. 

Your entertain shall be 

As doth befit our honour and your worth, S/iak. 

Entertainer (en-t6r-ttW6r), n. One who en- 
tei'tains, 

(They) proved ingrateful and treacherous guests to 
their best friends and entertainers. Milton. 

We draw nigh to God, when, upon our conversion 
to him, we become the receptacles and entertamers 
of his good Spirit. Bp. Hall. 

Entertaining (en-ter-tiin'ing), a. Affording 
entertainment; pleasing; amusing; divert- 
ing; as, an entertami/ng story; an entertain- 
ing friend. 

Entertainingly (en-ter-tan'ing-li), adv. In 
an amusing uKinner. 

Entertainingness (en-ter-tan'ing-ne.s), u. 
The quality of being entertaining or divert- 
ing. 

Entertainment (en-ter-triii'ment),?i. 1 . The 
receiving and accommodating of guests, 
either with or without reward; as, the hos- 
pitable man delights in the entertainment 
of his friends. — 2. Accommodation for a 
guest or guests; food, lodging, or other 
things required by a guest; a hospitable re- 
past. ‘If love or gold can in this desert 
place buy ShaJe. 

Enter therefore and p.irtake 
The slender entertainment of a house 
Once rich, now poor. Tenny.mn. 

3. The amusement, pleasure, or instruction 
derived from conversation, oratory, music, 
dramatic performances, &c. ; the pleasure 
which the mind receives from anything in- 
teresting, and which holds or arrests the 
attention. 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of the 
most noble and useful entertainment, were it under 
proper regulations. Addison. 

4. That which enteitains; that which serves 
for amusement; a dramatic or other per- 
formance with the view of diverting or 
amusing; as, a musical entertairmieiit. 

A great number of dramatic entertainments are 
not comedies, but five-act farces. Gay. 

5. Reception ; admission. 

That simplicity of manners, which should always 
accompany the sincere entertainment and practice 
of the precepts of tlie gospel. Bp, Sprat. 

6. t The state of being in pay or service. 

He must think us some band of strangers i’ the 
adversary’s ejitertainment, Shak. 

7. t Payment of those retained in service. 

The enteHainment of the general upon his arrival, 
was but six shillings and eiglit pence. Siry. Davies. 

8. t The act of suffering, undergoing, or bear- 
ing. 

This friar liath been with him and advised him for 
the entertainment of death. Shak. 

Syn. Amusement, diversion, recreation, re- 
ception, admission, accommodation, feast, 
banquet, repast. 

Entertaket (en-t6r-tak0, v.t. [Fr. enfre, 
between, and E. ta/fc.] To entertain; to re- 
ceive. ‘With more myld aspect those two 
to entertake.' Spenser. 

Entertissued. (en-ter-tish'ud), a. [Fr. entre, 
and tiss^i, woven.] Interwoven; having 
various colours or substances intermixed, 
‘The e7itertissued robe of gold and pearl' 
Shak. 

EntetClljt v.t. [Fr. entaehei', to taint—en, 
and tache, a spot, stain, blemish.] To mark 
or endow with good or bad qualities. ‘ En- 
fetched and. defoUled with yvel.’ Chaucer. 
Eiitlieal,tEiitlaeaiit(en'the-al,en‘the'an),«. 
[Gr. entheos, full of the god, inspired— cn, 
and theos, god..] Divinely inspii’ed ; enthu- 
siastic. 

EntDeasm (en'the-azm), n. Divine inspira- 
tion; enthusiasm. ‘Beligiotis entheasm.‘ 
Bi/roii. [Bare.] 

Entlieastic t (en-thS-as'tik), a. [Gr. e7ithe- 
astikos, inspired, rapt, from entheazo, to be 
inspired— en, in, and theos, god.] Having 
the energy of God; divinely energetic. 
Entlieastically t (en-the-as'tik-al-li), adv. 
According to deific energy; with divine 
energy. 

Enthieatt (en'the-at), a. [See Enthral.] 
Enthusiastic; divinely inspired. 
Enthelmintha (en-thel-min'tha), n. pi [Gr. 
entos, within, and kelmins, helminthos, a 
■worm,] In -med. intestinal worms; entozoa. 
Entlirallten -thrill 0, v.t [Prefix e?j, and 
thrall] To reduce to the condition of, or 
hold as, a thrall or hondsman; to enslave. 

His courtiers represented that the king was en- 
thralled by the dominant party, which had become 
superior to the throne itself. Sir T. E. May. 
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The bars survive the captive they tvt/Anri’/. . 

Jhran. 

Enthralment (en-thralineuf), n. 1. The tict 
of enthralling, or state of being enthralled. 
% Anything that enthralls or enslaves. 

But tiicre are 

Richer entanglements, far 

More self-defetroying. . Keats. 

Enthrill (en-tliril), v. t. [Prefix (!?? 2 ,and thrill] 
To i>ierce. 

A dart we saw liow it did liglit 
Right on her lireast, and therewithal pale De-atli 
Ehthrilling it to reave her of her breath, 

Sack-Mile. 

Enthrone (en-thrdn‘), v.t pret. & pp. en- 
throned; ])pr. enthi'oning. [Prefix ca, and 
throne.] 1.. To place on a throne; to exalt 
to tlie seat of royalty; to invest with sover- 
eign authority. 

Beneath a sculptured arch he sits enthroned. Pope. 

2. To exalt to an elevated place or seat. 

Bur mercy is nhove this sceptered sivay; 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings. Shak. 

3. To induct or instal, as a bishop, into the 
powens and privileges of a vacant see. 

Enthronement (eh-thron'ment), ??.. Act of 
enthroning, or state of being enthroned. 
Enthronization ( en - thron ' iz - a " shon ), n. 
The act of enthroning; hence, the placing 
of a bishop in his stall or throne, in his 
cathedral. 

Enthronize (en-throniz), v.t To place on 
a tlu'one; hence, to place, as a bishop in his 
stall or throne in his catliedral; to induct, 
as a bishoj), into a vacant see, Knolles. 
[Bare.] 

Doth mercy ait enthroniz'd on thy face? y. Hall. 

Enthunder (en-tlmn'd6r), v.L [Prefix en, 
and thunder.] To thuncler; hence, to per- 
form any act that iiroduces a noise resembl- 
ing thunder; more specifieallyi to discharge 
cannon. 

Against them all she proudly did 
Until her masts were beaten over! Joard. 

Mir./or Majss. 

Enthusiasm (en-thii‘zi-azm), n. [Gr. en- 
thousiasmos, from enthousiazo, to infuse a 
flivine spirit, from enthous, entheos, insjnred, 
divine— e7i, and iAcos, god.] 1. An ecstasy 
of mind, as if from inspiration or po.ssession 
by a spiritual influence; hence, a belief or 
conceit of being divinely inspired, or of 
being possessed of a private revelation; the 
confidence or opinion of a person that he 
has special divine communications from the 
Supreme Being or familiar intercourse with 
him. 

Enthusiasm is founded neither on reason nor 
divine revelation, but rises from the conceits of a 
warmed or overweening imagination. Locke. 

2. Complete possession of the mind by any 
subject; violent passion or excitement in 
pursuit of some object, inspiring extrava- 
gant hope and confidence of success; ardent 
zeal in pursuit of an object; predominance of 
the emotional over the intellectual powers. 
Enthusiasm, guided by reason or experience, 
becomes a noble passion, that prompts to 
the ardent pursuit of laudable objects. Such 
is the enthusiasm of the jmet, the orator, the 
painter, and the sculptor; of the patriot, 
the hero, and the Christian. 

Faceioii and e?tthusiasm .ire the instruments by 
which popular governments are destroyed. AnteSi 

S.Xiveliness of imagination; elevation of 
fancy; exaltation of ideas. 

He { Gowley) was the first who imparted to English 
numbers the enthusiasm of the greater ode, and 
the gaiety of the less. yohnson. , 

Enthusiast (en-thiVzi-ast), n. [Gr. entkous- 
iastes, an enthusiast.] 1. One who imagines 
he has special or supernatural converse with 
God, or special communications from him. 

Let an enthusiast be principled tlmt he or his 
teacher is inspired, and acted on by an immediate 
communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in. vain 
bring the evidence of clear reasons against his doc- 
trine, Locke. 

2. One whose mind is completely possessed 
by any subject ; one whose mind is highly 
excited Avith the love or in the pursuit: of 
an object; one who is swayed to a great or 
undue extent by his feelings in any pursuit; 
a person of ardent zeal. ‘An enthusiast in 
his country’s cause.’ Bogan. — B. One of 
elevated fancy; an. imaginative person. 

'Tig like the wondrous strain 
That round a lonely ruin swells, 

Which vv.inclering on the echoing shore 
: The hears at evening. Shelley. 

Syn. Visionary, fanatic, devotee. 
Enthusiastic, Enthusiastical (en-tlm'zi- 
as’''tik, en-thu’zi-as“tik-ul), a. 1. Filletl with 
or characterized by enthusiasm, or the con- 
ceit of special intercourse Avitli God or 
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revelritiims from him. ‘ An or 

pruphotio Rtrie ’ J.{p. 

ustiM! saintH, ’ Bp. .tufkusi- 

asifit'Ail rai>fcnres.’ C'afrtWi 2 /.-- 2 . 1 hone to eii- 
tlniHiaam; highly excited or excitable; warm 
uisfl arfleiit; zeaionfj in pursuit of an object; 
heatcfl to animation; as, an entlMsiaMic 
lover of poetry. 

A v'UiiiLi Jnan ... of a vibionary and mJ/insiasPc 
ciiaractcr.’ /(‘'T-'Jw.i’’. 

r; i^evatcd; ardent; tinctured w^ith euthu- 
siasiii; as, the speaker addressed tlie audi- 
ence ill enthmiaiitm strains, 

Fumitiatl EathmimUe is most frefiuently 
iHod witii regard to a person whose sympa- 
thies or feelings are warmly excited in fa- 
vour of anv cause, object, or pursuit, who 
is full <jf ‘hope and ardent zeal ; while 
j'anatiMl is generally said of a person wiio 
lias nild find extravagant views on religion. 
--.Syn. Ai’dent, eager, zealous, heated, iii- 
ilimiod, devoted, visionary, fanatical. 
Enthusiastic t (eri-thu'zi-ast"ilc), n. An 
enthusiast. Sir J\ Herbert 
Enthusiastically ( en-thu ^zi-as " tik-al-li ), 
adv. With enthusiasm. 

Enthymema (en'tlii-me-raa), n. Same as 
Eathymeme. 

Euthymematical (en'tM-inG-inat"ilc-al), a. 
Pertaining to or including an enthynieine. 
Enthymeme (en'tlii-inem), n. [Gr, enthij- 
viema, from e 7 ithymeomai, to think or con- 
ceive— cu, and mind.] In rhet. an 

argument consisting of only two proposi- 
tions, an antecedent and a consequent de- 
duced from it; as, we are dependent, there- 
fiire we should be humble. Here the major 
proposition is suppressed; the complete syl- 
logism would he, dependent creatures 
should be humble; we are dependent crea- 
tuT’es; therefore we should be humble. 
Entice (en-tis'), u. t. pret. & pp. enticed; ppr. 
enticing. [O.Fr. c'«ffier,]Ni'od.l'h\uftiser,ths'o?2> 
L, f/7/o, a firebrand, a burning brand.] To 
draw on or instigate liy exciting hf)|>e or de- 
sire; to seduce by iiattery, promises, or fair 
speech; to allure; to attract; to invite; espe- 
cially, in a had sense, to lead astray; to hi- 
clnce to evil. 

My son, if sinners thee, consent thou not, 
i Prov. i. 10. 

.oil neatly to what they know best, 
par so tlunv doh thyself and Jiiiii £i pleasure. 

G.Hci-h&rt. 

Koses bhishing as they blow. 

And men to pull. JSeau. &■ Fi. 

—A Ihire, Entice, Decoy. See under Allueb. 
Syn, To allure, attract, decoy, tempt, sedtice, 
inveigle, persuade, induce, prevail on. 
Enticement (en-tisTnent), ?i. l. The act or 
practice of instigating by exciting hope or 
desire; allurement; attraction; seduction; 
specifically, the act of leading astray or in- 
ducing to evil; as, the enticements of evil 
.comiianions. 

By mysterious draAV 

Bewilder’d shepherds to their path again. AVor/f. 

2. Means of inciting to evil; that which 
seduces by exciting the passions. ‘Their 
promises, enticements, oaths, and tokens, 
and all these engines of lust.' Skak~3. The 
state or condition of being enticed, seduced, 
or led astray. — S yn. Instigation, allurement, 
attraction, seduction, blandishment, temp- 
tation, decoy. 

Enticer (en-tls'fir), n. One who or that which 
entices; one who nr that which incites or in- 
stigates to evil; Oiae who or that which se- 
^diices.- ' 

Zito.se-coloured cheeks are of themselves potent 
miicers, ■ Burtfifr, 

Enticing (en-tis'ing), ji;. and a, Alluring; 
attracting; attractive, 

She gave him of that fair fruit. Milton. 

Enticingly (en-tisTng-li), «cZy. CTiarmingly; 
in a winning manner. 

She sings most Addison, 

Entiertyt (en-tir'ti), n. The whole; the en- 
tirety, Bacon. 

Somethnes the attorney . . . setteth down an 
tiertjf, where but a inoiety was to be passed. Bacon, 
Entire (en-tir'), a. [Fr. entier, fromL, integer p 
whole (whence integer, integrity, <fcc.) See 
, IsrEGEE.] 1. Whole; undivided; unbroken; 
complete in its i)arts; imdiniinislied; full; 
perfect; not mutilated; having all its nor- 
mal parts; as, not an article was left entire. 

,, . An antique model of the famous Laocoon is entire 
in those parts where the statue is jnaiined. Addison. 
AVith strength e;giV<! and frecAvill armed, Milton. 

2. TOole; complete; not participated with 
others; as, this man has the entire control 


! of the busine.HS.— ?*. Full; complete; com- 
I jirising all re(juisitc.s in itself. 

An action is entire when it is complete in all its 
parts. Spectator. 

4. Bin cere; lleart 5 ^ 

He run n course more entire with the king of Ar- 
rag'oii. Bacon. 

0 . Firm; solid; sure; fixed; undisputed. 

F/itz're and sure tlie monarch’s rule must prove, 
Who founds her greatness on her subjects’ love. 

Prior. 

6. Alere; sheer; pure; unmingled; unalloyed. 
*Ture fear and entire cowardice.’ Shak. 
‘In thy presence joy entire.' MilUm.— 

7. t Wholly devoted; firmly adherent; faith- 
ful. 

No inau had a heart more entire to the king. 

Clarezidon. 

5. t Essential; chief. 

Lo\"e’.s not love 

When it is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. Shak. 

p.f Internal; inward; inner. 

Casting secret flakes of lustfull fire 
From Ilia false eyes into their harts and parts entire, 
Spenser. 

[This use is perhaps due to a belief that 
entire and interior were from the same root. 3 
10. In hot. (a) applied to a stem witliout 
branches, (h) Applied to a leaf without any 
opening in the edge; consisting of a single 
I>ieee, as a corolla; not divided. — Entire ten- 
ancy, in laio, a sole possession in one man, 
in contradistinction to a several tenancy, 
which implies a tenancy jointly or in com- 
mon with others.— TF/toZe, Entire, Complete, 
Total. See under Complete. 

Entire (en-th*0, n. That kind of malt liquor 
known also as porter or stout; as, Barclay, 
Perkins, & Co. 's entire. [Pre vious to the in- 
troduction of porter in the flr.st quarter of 
the last century, the chief malt liquors were 
ale, beer, and twopenny, and a good deal of 
trouble W'as caused by customer, s asking for 
mixtures of these. At last a brewer hit 
upon a beverage which was considered to 
combine the flavours of the other three^ and 
to this was given the name of entire, as being 
drawn from the cask at once and not neces- 
sitating any mixing. As it was much drunk 
by porters and otlier working people, it hy- 
and- by received the name of porter. In 
London porter is now called heer, and the 
term entire seems only to be used in con- 
nection with the names of brewing firms. 3 
Entirely (en-tirli), adv. 1. Wholly; com- 
pletely; fully; as, the money is enffreZ;?/ lost. 

2. In the whole; without division. 

Euplirates . , . falls not entirely mio the Persian 
se.T.. Raleigh. 

3. Without alloy or admixture; sincerely; 
faithfully. * Tenderly and entirely loves 
him.’ Shale. 

To highest God entirely pray. Spenser. 
Entireness (en-tir'nes), n,. l. Completeness; 
fulness; totality; unbroken form or state; 
as, the entireness of an arch or a bridge.— 

2. Integrity; wholeness of heart; honesty. 
Christ, the bridegroom, praises the bride, his 

Church, for her beauty, for her entiren ess. Bp. Hall, 

3. t Intimacy; familiarity. 

True Christian love m,iy be separated from ac- 
quaintance, and acquaintance from entireness. 

Bp.Hall. 

Entirety (en-tiFti), n. l. The state of being 
entire or whole; wholeness; completeness; 
as, entirety of interest. 

Since in its entirety it is plainly inapplicable to 
England, it cannot be copied. Gladstone. 

2. That which is entire; the whole.— Tcn- 
ancy by entireties, in laiu, a Mnd of tenure 
in which an estate is conveyed or devised 
to a man and Iiia wife during coverture, who 
me then said to he tenants by entireties, that 
is, each is seized of the whole estate, and 
neither of a part. 

Entitative (en'ti-tat-iv), a. [From entity.] 
Considered as an entity or independent 
existence. Ellis. [Hare] 

Entitatively (en'ti-tat-iv-li), adw. In an 
entitative or abstract manner. 

Entitle (en-tPtl), v.t. pret. & pp. entitled; 
ppv. entitlirig, [jSTorm. Fr. entitler, O.Fr. 
entituler, Fr. iMiiuler—'L. in, ami titulns, 
a title. See Title.] 1. To give a name 
or title to; to affix a name or appellation 
to; to designate; to denominate; to call; to 
name; hence, to dignify by a title or hono- 
rary appellation; to style; as, tlie book is 
entitled ‘ Commentaries on tlie La’ivs of Eng- 
land;’ an ambassador is entitled ‘Your Ex- 
cellency;’ a member of the privy-council is 
entitled ‘ Bight Honourable.’ ‘ That which 
in mean men we entitle patience, ’ Shah — 


2. To give a title, right, or claim to; to give 
a right to demand or receive; to furnish with 
grounds for clahniug: with a direct object 
of tlie person claiming and a remote object 
of the thing claimed. 

The Whig party has chiefly entitled itself to tlie 
proud appellation of popular. Brougham. 

3. t To attribute; to ascribe. 

The ancient proverb . . . entitles this work ... 
peculiarly to God himself. Milloit, 

4. tTo appropriate xis by a title; to call or 
claim, as in .support of. 

How ready zeal for party is to entitle Christianity 
to their designs 1 Locke. 

Syn. To name, designate, denominate, stjde, 
characterize. 

Eatitule (en-titTil), v.t. pret. tfepp. entitided; 
ppr. entituling. [A legal or formal spelling 
of entitle.] To entitle; to give a name or 
title to; as, the Act entitnled the General 
Police (Scothind) Act, 1860. Written silso 
Intitule. 

Entity (en'ti-ti), n. [L.L. entitas, from ens, 
entis, a thing. See En,s.] 1. Being; char- 
acter of existence; essence. 

Entity in the scliolastic philosophy was .synon3rmoiis 
with essence or form, . . . Men had’ their which 
was called Imnianity. It denoted the coimnon nature 
of the individuals of a species or genus. ... It is 
used to denote anything tliat esiste as an object of 
thought. Eleniing. 

2. A being or species of being; an existing 
thing. ‘ Fortune is no real Bentley. 

We Ijve in an age of prudence. The leaders of the 
people* now generally tollow. The truth is, the peers 
were in a fright. ’Twas a pity; there is scarcely a 
less dignified' than a patrician in a panic, 

Disraeli, 

Entoblast (eu'to-blast), n. [Gr. enios, within, 
amlblastos, hiul ] the nucleolus 

of a cell. 

Entoilt (eii-toiF), v. t. [Prefix en, in, and toil] 
To take with toils; to insnare; to entangle. 

Entailed both their navy and their canip with, a 
greater power than their.s. Bacon. 

Entoire, Entoyer (en-toir', en-toFer), «. 
In her. a term analogous to cnaluron, Imt 
only used when the charges are thiiig.s 
without life, as roimdlets, e.scallops, and the 
like. SeeENALURON. 

Entomatograpliy (en'tom-a-tog'Ta-fi), n, 
[Gr. entoma, insects, and graphs, a writing.] 
Same as Entomology (which see). [An ill- 
formed word. The analogical form would 
ho Entomograpliy.] 

Entomb (en-tonF), 'o.t. [Prefix e??., and tomb.] 
To deposit in a tomb, as a dead body; to 
bury; to inter. ‘Those places where they 
(martyrs) were entornhed. ’ Hooker. 
Entombment (en-tom'ment), n. The act of 
entombing or state of being entombed; 
burial; sepulture. 

Many thousands have had their eniomlnnenis iu 
the ivater.s. Dr, H. More. 

Entomic, Entomical (en-tom'ik, en-tom'- 
ik-al), a. [Gr. entoma, insects.] B,elating 
to insects. 

Entomoid (en'tom-oid), a. [Gr. eiitomon, an 
insect, and eidos, resemblance,} Like an 
insect. 

Entomoid (en'to-moid), n. An object liaving 
the a]q:)earance of an insect. 

Entomoliiie (en-tonFo-lin), n. [Gr. entomon, 
an insect,] Same as CMtoi (which see). 
Entomolite (en-tom'o-lit), 71 . [Gr. ento^mm, 
xm insect, and Zff/ios, stone.} A fossil in- 
sect. 

Entomologic, Entomological (eiFtom-o- 
loj'ik, eiFtom-o-loj"ik-xil), a. Pertaining to 
the science of entomology. 
Entomologicany(enTom-o-loj"ik-al-li),«dw. 
In an entomological manner; according to 
or in accordance with the science of ento- 
mology. 

Entomologist (en-tom-oTo-jist), n. One 
versed in entomology. 

Entomology (en-tom-oFo-ji), 71 . [Gr. en- 
tomon, {in insect, from entonios, cut in, from 
antemno, to cut in {~en, in, and teimio, to 
cut), and logos, discourse.] That branch of 
zoology which treats of the structure, habits, 
find classificxitioii of the Insecta or insects; ■ 
which may be briefly characterized as arti- 
culated animals furnished with three, pairs 
of articulated limbs and a dorsal vessel, res- 
piring by means of trachem or air canxils 
running through the body, and provided 
with two movable antennxe, a distinct hejid, 
thorax, and abdomen, and for the most part 
wings. Entomology formerly dealt with all 
articulated animals. 

Entomophaga(en-tom-of a-ga),n.pZ. [Gr. en- 
iomo7i, an insect, and phago, to eat.] 1. A 
group of liymenopterous insects whose lame 
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jftitienilly panHiti«.iully upon liviiifi’ in- 
-1*. A tri]>e of nittKupialK, ns Nie opos- 
sums, bandicoots, tfeo., which are iiisecjtiv- 
oroiis, tljoUK-h not exclusi vely so.—S. A sec- 
tion of the cnlcntates, as the niit-eater and 
pangolin. 

EatomopRagan (en-tom-ofa-gan), n. In 
md. m iTidivulual of the Entonioplmga (in 
nil tlie senses of the word, Imfc more par- 
timiliirly in the first sense). 

Entomopliagous (en-tom-of'a-gns), a. Feed- 
ing on insects; insectivorous. 

Eiitoniopililous (en-tom-ofil-us), a. [dr. 
enfunwn, an insect, and phileo, to love.] 
'lni»d. applied to flowers whose pollen is con- 
veyed from the anther to the stigma by 
t,h«.i agency of insects. Sacha. 

ElltOlilOStraca (en- to i n-os'tra-ka), n. pi. [Gr, 
entoiiwu, an in.seet, and oatralcun, a shell.] 
Latreille’s iiarne for 





all crustaceans, ex- 
cept the stalk-eyed 
and sessile - eyed 
groups. It is re- 
stricted to a por- 
tion of the lower 
crustaceans, but the 
cdassifications vary 
so much that the 
terra is gradually 
being aliandoned. 

The groups usually 
noted by it are the 
Oaf iisOypris, 
ilg. U ; Copc'poda, as 
Cyclops, tig. 1; Gla- 
(locera, as Baphnia 
(see the art. DAPH- lintomostraca. — r, Cyclops 
^iIi\.y,h)'aiiehl(rpod(ti, qnadricorms : a. Eye; 
a.S the hrine-shrimp cc. Eggs. 2,Cypris; a, Eye. 
( Podunt nimlu }, 

and the glacier-flea (A rfem/Vi salina) ’, Tci- 
luhitdH^ all of which are extinct; Mcroata- 
vmta, of which Eui'yp terns and Pterygotus 
are the best known examines among fos- 
sils, the king-crab being the only living 
genus. To these some add the Epizoa, oi* 
parasitic crustaceans. No definition can be 
fraineil to include all these groups, each of 
which is now usually regarded as a distinct 
order. 

Eiitoiiiiostracan(en-tom-os'tra-kan), n. One 
of the Entoinostraea (which see). 
Entomostracoiis (en-tom-os'tra-kus), cl 
belonging to the Entoniostraca. 
Entoniotomist (en-tom-ot'om-ist), n. A dis- 
sector of insects. 

Eiitomotomy (en-tom-oP6-nii), n. [Gr. en- 
tomoii, an insect, and tmne, a cutting, from 
ienino, to cut. ] The science of the dissec- 
tion of insects, l)y which we learn their in- 
tenial construction, and become acquainted 
with the form and texture of their organs, 
Elitonic (en-ton'ik), a. [Gr. enionos, strained, 
from tmUHdO, to stretch tight—a?!., and teino, 
t(» stretch.] In rued, a term applied to a 
morbid increase of vital power and strengtli 
of action in the circulating system; having 
groat tension or tone. 

Entoperipheral (enTo-pe-rif"6r-al), a. [Gr. 
entoa, within, and E. peripheral.} Situated 
or originating within the periphery or ex- 
ternal surfiice of the body; specifically, a 
term applied to feelings set up by internal 
disturbances; as, hunger is an entopenpheral 
feeling; opposed to epiperipheral. See ex- 
tract under Epipebiphehal. 

Entophyte (en'to-fit), [Gr. entos, within, 
and phyton , a plant, ] A term properly applied 
to aplantgrowingin the interior of animal or 
vegetable structures. Generally, however, 
the term is restricted to those plants grow- 
ing on or in living animals. They all belong 
to the orders Algaj or Fungi. They occur 
both on man and the lower animals, not a 
few heing peculiar to fish, and still more to 
Insects. They are found on the skin, the 
mucous membrane, the respiratory organs, 
the teeth, in the eggs of birds, reptiles, and 
molluscs, the hair, intestines, t%c. The ^fur’ 
seen on the tongues of persons with dis- 
ordered stomachs is an Alga, Leptotlirix 
Imccalk, and the same parasite infests ill- 
cleaned teeth. The diseases favus, por- 
rigo, heipes tonsurans, plica polonica, tinea, 
mentagra, ifcc., are referred to the growth 
of entopliytes on or in various structures, 
and the disease is cured by killing* the para- 
site, In other cases the growth of the plant 
appears to he a eonsecpieBce of the diseased 
state of the structure, which, in this condb 
tion, presents the circumstances favourable 
for the development of the germ or spore 
into the plant. ISpiclemic diseases, as oho- 
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lera, have been ascril»ed to tliese spores or 
iserms being conveyed through the air. See 
Germ Theoky. 

Entopiiytic (en-to-fit'ik), a. Pertaining to, 
re,sulting from, or indicating the presence 
of eiitophytes; as, an entopdiylie growth. 
Entopterygoid (en-top-te'ri-goid), a. [Gr. 
entua, within, and E. pUrygmd (which see).] 
In corapar. ana t. a term applied by Professor 
Owen to the internal pterygoid process of 
the sphenoid hone, which i.s a distinct bone 
in the lower vertebrates, 

Eiltoptic (ent-op'tik), a. [Gr. cntos, within, 
and optikoa, pertaining to sight. See Optic,] 
lielating or appertaining to tlie vision of 
olpects within the organ of siglit, as of the 
l)lood-vessels of the retiini. DimgUson. 
Entortilatlont (en-tor'til-ri"slion), n. [Fr. 
entartiller, to twist, as if from a fictive L. 
form torticulare, from torqueo, tortimi, to 
twist.] A turning into a circle. 
Entosthoblast (eii-tosTlio-l)last), 71. [Gr, 
entmthe, from within, and hlastoa, bud,] .In 
pfkysiol. the so-called nucleus of the micle- 
olils or eiitoblast. 

Entoiired (en-tourd'), a. [Fr, entourc, sur- 
rounded.] Ill her. applied to a shield de- 
corated with liranches. [Thi.s ornament is 
not strictly heraldic. ] 

Entoyer, a. See Entoire. 

Entozoa (en-to-zd'a), ?i. pi [See Entozoon;] 
A general name for those aimiilose parasiti- 
cal animals wliich infest tlie bodies of other 
animals. Some are found in the intestines, 
otliers in the liver, brain, muscles, and other 
tissues. They pass through different stages 
in their development, and at each stage 
occupy a different tis.sue and u,simlly a dif- 
ferent animal. Thus the cystic or bladder 
worm, whose pre.sence in tlie brain, of sheep 
causes staggers, is the immature form of the : 
tapeworm of the dog, ttc. The nuinlier of I 



Entozofi magnified. — i, Cofnurus cerchralts {produc- 
ing the staggers in sheep}, a, Head.s (shown on 
the .surface) separately. 2, Cysltccrcus celluloses 
{causing the measles in pigs), Head. 

species is being reduced as the relations of 
the different forms are studied, 

Entozoal, Entozoic(en-to-26'al, en-to-zd'ik), 
a. Pertaining to the Entozoa, 
EutOZOOlOgist (en''to-zo-ol"o- 3 ist), n, A 
student of entozoology; an investigator of 
the natural history of the Entozoa, 

This great eulosoolos'ut (Ruciolphi), who da%'oted 
the leisure of a long- life to the successful study of the 
present uninviting class, divided the parenchy matoins 
entozoa here aB.sociated in the class Sterelmintha, 
into four orders. Owen. 

Entozoology (en'to-zo-ol"o-ji), n. [E. cn- 
tozopn, andGr. Zopa?, discourse*] That branch 
of zoology which treats of tlie Entozoa. 
Entozoon (en-to-zo'on), ?i. pi. Entozoa (en- 
to-zfTa). [Gr. entos, within, and aocm, an 
animal] An intestinal worm ; an animal 
living in some part of another animal. See 
Entozoa. 

Entr’act, Entr'acte (afi-trakt), 71 , [Fr.] 

1, The interval between the acts of a drama. 

2. A short musicalentertairmient in the form 
of a symphony, an overture, or a set of quad- 
rilles, waltzes, &c., performed during such 
interval 

Entrail,t Entraylt (en-tr^O, vX [Prefix 
en, and Er. treiller, to lattice, a 

trellis, from frct'Zfo, a vine-arbour; Pr. trelha, 
an arbour, fromL. tncMlla, abower, arbour. ] 
To interweave; to diversify, ^His pricking 
arms entraiVcl with roses red.' Spenser. 
^Therein(were) raitrayZ’d theendsof all the 
knots.’ Spenser. 

Entrails (enTrldz), 7i. pi l¥i\ entrailles; 
Pr. intredia, from EJj. iyitranici, L. inim'- 
aneci; intestines, from inter, within,] 1. The 
internal parts of animal bodies; the bowels; 
the viscera; the gut.s; used chiefly in the 
plural— '2. The internal parts; as, the rai- 
t-miZs of the earth. 

Treasure that lay soluiig hid in the dark jf^^rucsiZr 
of America. Locke. 

Entrammel (en-tram'mel), v.t pret, pp. 
e7itra7mnelled ; ppr. cntinimnellmg. [Pre- 
fix eti, and trcmiriiel} 1. To. trammel ; to 


ch, c/iain; Ch, Sc, loc/^ g>«o; 3 , yob; ii, Fr. tori; ng, sw<;; th, iAen; th, fMn; 


I eiitauglo. Bp. ’lo make into 

. ringlets; to curl; tri frizzlt!. ‘Any frizzled 
, locks, or cnlyanimellml tufts of hair.’ Cot- 
' (jra nr. 

* Entrance (eiiTraiis), ?i. [From ente/r, witli 
tlienoiui suttix ance. See .Ekter,] 1. !rhe 
act of entering into a place; as. the c.ntmnee 
of a ijerson iiito a house or an apartment. 
‘His oivn door being .shut against his e/n- 
trance.* Shale.— % The x>ower or liberty of 
entering; admis-slon. 

Has the porter his eyes in his head that he gives 
to such companions V Shale. 

Where diligence! opens the door of the under, stand- 
ing, and iinpartkility keejis it, truth is sure to find an 
fufrauce and .a welcome too, .^outh. 

S. '!Tie doorway, gatewtiy, passsige, or avenue 
by wliich a i>lace may be entered; xnassage 
into. 

They said, Show us the eniraucc into the city. 

Judg. i, 24. 

And wisdom at one entrmtcc quite shut out. 

MilUm. 

4. Commencement; initiation; beginning. 

This is tluit which, .at first balks and cools 

them, Locke. 

St. Augustine, in the entrance of one of Jiis dis- 
courses, iiuakes a kind of apology. Hakezvill. 

5. Tlie act of taking possession, as of pro- 
perty or an office; as,the c?it/Y(>ta'of an heir 
or a disseizor into hmd.s and tenements; 
magistrates at their entrance into office 
usually take an oath, —(it The act of mak- 
ing one’s self accpiaiiited with a subject; 
acquaintance; knowletlge. 

He that travelleth a country before he htitli some 
entrance into the langmige, goeth to school, and not 
to travel. Bacon. 

7. The act of entering a ship or goods at tbe 
custom-house.— 8. The liow of a vessel, <-r 
form of the forebody under the load-watei* 
line: it expresses the figure of that whielt 
encounters the sea, and is the opposite of 
run.—SYN. Ingress, entry, admission, ad- 
mittance, doorway, gateway. 

Entrance (en-trans'), v. t. or i. pret. & pp. 
entranced; ppr, entrancing. [Pi’efix eii, and 
tnmoe (which see).] 1, To put into a trance; 
to withdraw consciousness or sensiliility 
from; to make insensible to iiresent objects. 

Him, still entranced and in a litter laid, 

They bore from field and to the bed conveyed. 

Dry den. 

\ 2, To put into an ecstasy; to ravish with 
delight or wonder; to enrapture. ■ 

And I so ravish'd with her heavenly note, 

I stood entranced, and had no room for thought. 

Dry den. 

Entrance-ball (en'trans-hal), A hall at 
the entrance to a building, as to a mansion- 
house or castle. 

Entrancement (en-traus'ment), n. Tlie act 
of eiitraiiciiig or state of being entranced; 
trance; ecstasy. 

Entrant (entrant), 71 . One who enters; one 
who begins a new course of life; one becom- 
ing a member for the first time of any pre- 
viously formed association or liody, as a, 
class in a university, a profession, tfcc.; as. 
tiie paper was too severe for ent'rmits. ‘ The 
upon life.' Bp. Terrot. 

Entrap (en-trapO,i’.t pret. &pp. entrapped; 
ppv. enti'appmg. , [Prefix en, and trap. See 
Thar] To catch as in a trap; to insnare; 
hence, to catch by artifices; to involve in 
difficultie.s or distresses; to entangle; to 
catch or involve in contradictions. ‘A 
golden mesh to e7itrap) the hearts of men.’ 
Shak. 

Entrappingly (eii-trap'ing-li), cuiv. In a 
manner so as to entrap. 

Entrayl,t r.t. SeeENTHAiii. 

Entreasnre (en-tre'zhur), v. t. [Prefix en, 
and treasxLra.} To lay up in or as in a 
treasury. 

So he (the jeweller) entreasures princes’ cabinets, 

As thy wealth will their wished libraries. 

Chapman. 

Entreat (eu-tretO, v.t. [Prefix en, and treat. 
See Treat.] 1. To ask earnestly; to beseech; 
to petition or pray with urgency; to sup- 
plicate; to solicit pressingly; to impoitime. 

I entreat you home with me to dinner, Shak. 

‘I Aq entreaty he say. s afterwards, ‘whether it he 
just to make this petml statute to force the .subject 
of this realm to receive and believe the religion ot 
Protestants on pain of death.’ Hallam. 

2. To prevail on by prayer or solicitation; 
to persuade or cause to yield by entreaty. 

It were a fruitless attempt to appease a power 
whom no prayers could entreat. Rogers. 

3 . To treat or conduct one’s self toward; to 
use or manage; to deal -with. 

I will cause the enemy to entreat thee well. 

Jer. XV. II. 

Be patient and me fair. Shak. 


w, irig; wli, zh, aeiiro.— See I-Cby. 
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4.t To imrtuke »>f; to enjoy. 

A tliick arber i 4 ’«ofny flver-dight, 

In ^vdlk:iudle oft iJii usd fn>»i open heat 

Ilerselfe to shroud, and pteasures to en.r^.. 

S/i'nst'K 

Syn. To Ijeg, crave, solicit, ijeseecli, sup- 
plicate, imijortiine, implore. 

Entreat Cen-tret'), v-i- 1- To make an ear- 
nest petitimi or request. 

The Tanh-^aries atirmU'd tor them as valiant men. 

■ ' Kno~tVles, 

2. t To make or offer a treaty; to neyotiaf e. 

Ale-oaniier was die first that entreated of true peace 
witii tiieiu. I Maccab. x, 47- 

What answer makes your grace to rebels’ siipplica- 

I'll'seiid some holy bishop to entreat, Sha/:, 

3. t To treat; to discourse. 

Of ivhicli I siiall have further occasion to entreat. 

Id a kero ill. 

Entreat t (en-treto, n. Entreaty; prayer. 

This is he. 

For whom I thwarted Solainon’s entreats. 

And for wlidse exile I Irunented. Old play ( i399)' 

Entreatable (en-tret'a-])l), a, TJiat may be 
entreated or is readily influenced by en- 
treaty. 

Entreatancet (en-tret'ans), li. Entreaty; 
solicitation. 

These two entreatance made they might be heard, 
Kor was their just petition long denied. Fair/a.x. 

Entreater (en-tret'i^r), n. One that entreats 
or asks earnestly. 

Entreatihgly (endretlng-li), adv. In an 
entreating m aimer, 

Elltreative (en-tretTv),a. Used in entreaty; 
pleading; treating. ‘ Embellished my en- 
trea ti im plirase. ’ Brewer. 

Entreatment t (en-treUment), n. A word 
occurring only once in Shakspere, which 
has been variously rendered. Nares inter- 
prets it by entertaimnent, conversation; 
Hazlitt, by favour entreated; Schmidt, in 
his ShaJcesjieare^ Lexicon, by invitation, 
glossing the phrase ‘your entreatments ’ by 
‘the iimtations you receive;’ Clark and 
Wright, in their G-lobe Edition of Shak- 
spere, by inteiwiew. The sense that seems 
t.o suit the context best is conversation, in- 
terview, favour, Tlie passage in which the 
word occurs is as follows, the speaker being 
Polonius, and the person addressed his 
daughter Ophelia 

From this time, 

Be somewhat scantier of your maiden presence^ 
Set your entreatments at a higher rate, 

Than a command to parley. Ham. i, 3 . 

Entreaty (en-tret'i), n. 1. Urgent prayer; 
earnest petition; pressing solicitation; sup- 
plication, ‘Obdurate to mild editreaties.* 
Sf/ni/c.— 2. t Treatment; entertainment; re- 
ception. 

They shall find guest’s entreaty and good room. 

is, ymson, 

Syn. Solicitation, petition, request, suit, sup- 
plication, importunity. 

Octree (iin-tra), ?i. [Fr.] Entry; freedom 
of access; as, the e^iMe of a house.— 2. A 
made dish. 

EntremeeSjt w. pl Same as Entremets. 
Cluiucer. 

Entremets (iifi-tr-ma), 71 . [Fr.— be- 
tween, and 7nets, a dish.] 1. A small plate or 
dainty dish set on between the imncipal 
dishes at table.— 2. In music, a short piece, 

' generally of a light or playful character, 
introduced between two longer and graver 
ones; an interlude. [Rare.] 

Entrench (en-trensliO, v. t Same as Eiti'ench 
(which see). 

Entrenchment (en-trensIiTnent), n. Same 
as inirenc/wnent (which see). 

Entre nous (lih-tr nb). [Fr.] Between our- 
: selves. 

Entrepas(ai*i-tr-pa),n. [Fr.] In the 
a broken pace; an amble. 

Entrepdt (ah-tr-pb), n. [Fr, entre, for L. 
inter, between, among, and-pdi.for U. 

‘rtum, pp. of pono, to put, to place.] A ware- 
house or magazine for the depositing of' 
goods ; a free port where foreign merchan- 
dise which cannot enter the interior of 
a country is deposited in magazines under 
, the surveillance of the custom-house ollicers 
■ till it is re-exported; also, a mart, as a town, 

^ city, or other place, -where goods are sent to 
be distrihuted over a country or over, the 
world wherever customers are found ; as, 
loiidon is the great mireiidt of the world; 
Shanghai and Hong-Kong are entrepots for 
China. It is in this last sense the -word is 
now popularly used. 

Entresol (en'ter-sol or iifi-tr-sol), ii. [Fr.] 
A low story between two others of greater 


height; a low apartment or apartments, 
usually placed above tlie lirst floor, in Lon- 



Entresol or Mezzanine, Regent Circus, London. 


don frequently between the ground floor 
and the first floor. Called also Mezzanine. 

They could take the premier now, instead of the 
little entresol of the hotel they occupied. Thackeray. 

Entrike,t E2itrick,f nt. [Prefix en, and 
tnclc.] To deceive; to entangle or ensnare, 
‘That inirrour hath me now entriked.' 
Chaucer. 

Entroehal <en'trok-al), Belonging to or 
consisting of entrochite. — E^itrochal marble, 
limestone, chiefly of carboniferous age, into 
which fragments of encrinites enter largely. 
It is abundant in Europe and North Ame- 
rica. 

EutrocMte (en'trok-it), n. [Gr. en, in, and 
trochos, a wheel.] A term applied to the 
wheel-like joints of encrinites, wliieh fre- 
quently occur in great prof usion in certain 
limestones. 

Entropium (en-tro'pi-nm), n. [Gr. en, in, 
and trepb, to turn.] In ?ned!. inversion or 
tiii’niiig in of the eyelashes. 

Entropy (en'tro-pi), n. [See Entropium.] 
Dissipation of energy; loss of usefulness. 
Entrust (en-trustO, f.t. See Intrust. 
Entry (en'tri), n, [Fr. ents^ee. See Enter,] 

1. The act of entering; entrance; ingress; 
as, the entry of a person into a house or 
city; tlie entiy of a river into the sea or a 
lake; the e7itry of air into the blood; the 
entry of a spear into the flesh. 

The day. being come he made his entry: he was a 
man of middle stature and age, and comely. £aco)t. 

The Lake of Constance is formed by the entry of 
the Rhine. Addison. 

2. The act of committing to writing or of 
recording in a book; the item written in. 

Credit is likely to be more extensively used as a 
purchasing power when bank notes or bills are in- 
struments used, than when the credit is given by 
mere entries in an account. A Mill. 

3. That by which anything is entered; the 
passage into a house or other building, or 
into a room; an entrance. ‘A house that 
hath convenient stairs and e7itries.* Bacon. 

A straight long entry to the temple led. Dryden, 

4. The act of entering upon a subject for 
study or discussion; a beginning; a fli’st at- 
tempt. ‘Attempts and entries upon reli- 
gion.' Jej'. Taylm\—5. The exhibition or 
depositing of a ship’s papers at the custom- 
house to procure license to land goods; or 
the giving an account of a ship's cargo to 
the officer of the customs, and obtaining 
his permission to land the goods. — 6. In 
mwsic, the name formerly given to an act 
of an opera, burletta, &o.— 7. In laio, (a) 
the act of taking possession of lands or 
tenements by entering or setting foot on the 
same. There is a 7ight qf entry when the 
party claiming may, for his remedy, either 
enter into the land or have an action to 
recover it; and a title of e?ifry, where one 
has lawful entry given him in the land, but 
has 110 action to recover till he has entered. 
An actual entry is where a man enters into 
and takes possession of any lands, <fec., 
either in his own right or as the attorney of I 
another. (&) The depositing of a document I 
in the proper office or place, (c) One of the 
acts essential to comnlete the crime of bur- | 
glary or house-breaking, (d) In Scots law, 
the recognition of the heir of a vassal by ! 


the superior. and double cyitry, in 
com. see Boor-keeping. 

Entry-money (eii'trx-raun-i), n. Money 
paid for entry, as to an entertainment ; 
specifically, money paid -when a person be- 
comes a member of a society; also, money 
paid by a person in order tliat he may be 
allowed to take part in a competition, as a 
race. 

Entune (en-tunO, v.t. pret. & pp. eiituned; 
ppr. entunmg. [Prefix e7i, and tivne.1 To 
tune ; to chant- [Rare or obsolete.] 

They sung hymns and sonnets . , , entnned in a 
solemn and ’mournful note. HakewilL 

Entune, t 71. A tune; a song. ‘So merry 
a aowne, so sweet entunes.' Chaucer. 
Entwine (en-twino, r.f. pret. & pp. entwined; 
ppr. entioining. [Prefix en, and tuHne.] 
To twine; to twist round, ‘llonnd my true 
heart thine arms entioine. ’ Teimyson. 
Entwine (en-twin'), v.i. To become twisted 
or twined. ‘ "With whose imperial laurels 
might entimie no cypress.' De Qumcey, 
Entwined (en-twind''), pp. In her. same as 
Enveloped (which see). 

Entwinement (en-twin'ment), n. A twin- 
ing or twisting round or together; union, 
‘bike a mixture of roses and woodbines in a 
sweet e7itwine7nent.’ Bp. Ilacket. 

Entwist (en-twistO, v.t. [Prefix en, and 
twist] To twist or wreathe round. 

So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently S/tak. 

Entwlsted (en-twisPed), 2 >j|;. In her. same a,s 
Enveloped (whicli see), 

Enubilatet (e-nuffiil-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
emibilated; ppr. enuMlating. [L. e, out, 
without, and nuMla, mist, clouds,] To clear 
from mist, clouds, or obscurity. Bailey. 
Enubilous (e-nu'bil-us), a. Clear from fog, 
mi.st, or cloinls. 

Enucleate (e-nu'kle-at), v.t pret. & pp. 
enucleated; ppr. e7iucleatmg. [L. e7iucleo, 
enucleatu7n—e, priv., and oiucleus, a ker- 
nel.] To bring out, as a kernel from its 
enveloping husk ; to uncover ; to make 
manifest or plain; to disentangle; to solve. 

‘ Elucidating what was obscure, 
what was hard.’ Dr. Sclater. 

Enucleation (e-ml'kle-iV'shon), oi. The act 
of enucleating, clearing, or making mani- 
fest; explanation; exposition. 

Neither air, nor water, nor food seem directly to 
contriliute anything to the enzecleatian of this disease 
(tile plica polonica). Tooke. 

Enumerate (e-nfPme-rat), v.t pret, & pp. 
emi7ne7'ated ; ppr. enu7ne7'atmg. [L. enu- 
7nero, e7iu7neratum—e, out, and 7iumero, to 
number, from mimerus, number.] To counfe 
or tell, number by number; to reckon, as a 
number of things, each separately; to num- 
ber; to count; to compute; hence, to men- 
tion in detail; to recount; to recapitulate;, 
as, to enumerate the stars in a constella- 
tion. ‘ Enumes'atmg the services he had 
done.' Ludlow. 

It would be useless to enimterate details. Bt'ande. 
Enumeration (e-nu'me-ra^'shon),n. [Rentt- 
meratio, from enimiero. See Enumerate,]' 

1, The act of enumerating; the act of count- 
ing or reckoning a number of things, each 
separately; computation. — 2. An account 
of a number of things inwhich mentionis- 
made of every particular article. 

Because almost every man we meet possesses, 
these, we leave them out of our enumeration. 

Paley. 

3. In rdiet a part of a peroration, in which 
the orator recapitulates the principal points 
or heads of the discourse or argument, 
Enumerative (e-nu'me-rat-iv), a. Counting; 
reckoning up. ‘ Enumerative of the variety 
of evils.’ Jer,Taylo7\ [Rare.] 
Enumerator (e-nu'me-rat-6r), n. One wlio- 
enumerates or numbers; specifically, in 
Britain, one who at the decennial census, 
takes the census of the inhabitants within a 
minor district. 

Enunciable (S-nun'si-a-bl or e-nun'shi-a-bl), 
a. Capable of being enunciated or ex- 
pressed. • 

Enunciate (e-mm'si-at or e-nun ''shi-at), ?;.t 
pret. & pp. e7m7ioiated; ^]}r. ejiunciating. 
[L. eynmeio, enundatu7n~e, out, and imn- 
efo, to tell,] 1, To utter, as words or syl- 
lables; to pronounce; as, he e7iu7ieiat(is his 
words distinctly. 

Each has a little sound he calls his own, 

And each with a human tone. 

2. To declare; to iiroclaim; to aimoimee; to 
state; as, to e7mnciate a proposition. ‘The 
terms in which he enuneiates ihe great doc- 
trines of the gospel.’ Coler'idge. 



Fate, far, fat, fjdl; 


me, met, hCr; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abtme; Sc, iey. 
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Enunciate (0-iiinn'9i-il.t of e-nun'rihi-at), v.l 
To iitfer words or syllables; as, he mim- 
ciateH lUstiiictly. 

EliuiiGla.tlOll (e'liim'si-ii^slion or e-inin'shi- 
{V'slKiii), tL 1. The act- of eimnciating or of 
{mnoiiiioing or stating; declaration; ox>en 
jiroclniuation ; public attestation. ‘The 
ennncmthr/i of truth.’ Blair. — 2. The mode 
of uttering or pronouncing; expressicm ; 
manner of "utterance ; as, in a public dis- 
coiu‘.se it is important that the emmciation. 
should be clear and distinct, —S. That which 
is enunciated ; announcement ; statement; 
hitelligeuce; information. 

Every must be either true 

or false. ’ A. Clarke. 

4. In£f«oirH. tlie words in 'which a itropositlon 
is exjtressed. If the emmciation resitect a 
particular diagram it is called a particular 
rnunciatmn; otherwise it is a general emm- 
eiafiou, 

Eiiunciative (e-min'si-fit-iv or e-min''shi-at" 
iv), a. Pertaining to enunciation; declara- 
tive. ‘Exi'iressed in all forms, indicative, 
optative, enunciative.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Enunciatively (e-nun'si-at-iv-li or e-iiuiTslii- 
at-iv-li), ad/u. Declaratively. 

EnuiXCiator (e-nun'si-at-er or e-nun'shi-at- 
6r), ’n. One who enunciates or pronounces; 
one who proclaims or declares; as, a distinct 
emLneiatnr rjf words; the eminciator of new 
doctrines, 

Enunciatory (e-nun'si-slt-o-ri or e-nim'shi- 
ut-o-ri), ti. Pertaiiiing to utterance or 
souinl. 

Enure t (en-fir'X vd. [See Inure.] 1. To 
practise halntually; to use; to commit. 

Ne certes can that friendsliip long- endure . . . 
Tltat doth ill cause or evil end entire. Sj>enser. 

He gan that ladie strongly to appele 

t)f many liaynous crynies by her enured, ^enser. 

2. To accustom. 

Tlie prince well enured was with such huge strokes. 

Spenser. 

Enure (en-ur"), r.i In laiCt to he available; 
to liave effect; to contribute. 

Did the crime of Richard, though punished in him, 
wijrre to the benefit of Henry? Haltam. 

Enuresis (en-ii-re'sis), ti. [Gr. en, in, and 
ournn, urine.] In incontinence or 

involuntary disehai’ge of urine. 

Emirny (on-tir'ni), a. In /m\ a term applied 
to a border charged with eight animals of 
any kind. * 

Envassal (en-vas'sal), v.t. pret. & pp. en- 
wmalliid; ppr. envamilUng. [Prefix en, and 
r«.s'fe’aZ.] To reduce to vassalage; to make a 
slave of. 

But well I wot thou'lt not me. Dr, H. More, 

Envault (en-valt'). [Prefix en, and 

vault.} To inclose in a vault; to entomb. 
[Eare.] 

I wonder, good man ! that you are not envauKed; 
Prithee 1 go and be dead, and be doubly e.Yalted. 

Swi/L 

Envelop (en-vel'iip), v.t {"Bv. cnvelopper; 
It. invillupare, to envelop, the origin of 
which i.s doubtful. It may be from a root 
e(iui valent to E. lorap, an old form of which 
is lolap. ] 1. To cover, as by wrapping or fold- 
ing; to enwrap; to invest Avith, or as with, a 
covering; to .suiTonnd entirely; to cover on 
all sides; ns, animals are enveloped with skin; 
the merchant envelops goods with canvas.-— 
2. To form a covering about; to lie around 
and conceal. 

A cloud of smoke envelops either host. Dryden. 

S.f To line; to cover on the insid^. 

His iron coat, all overgrown with rust, 

W-as underne.ath enveloped with gold. Spenser, 

Envelope, Envelop (eiPvel-op, enVel-ojj), 
71. l. A wrapper; an inclosing cover; an 
integument; as, the envelope of a letter or 
of the heart.— 2. In fort a work of earth in 
form of a parapet or of a small rampart with 
a parapet, raised to cover some weak part 
of the works. —3. In &oi. one of the parts of 
fructification surrounding the stamens and 
pistils. Tlie envelopes are fonned of one or 
more v-horls of abnor- 
mally developed leaves. 

4. In asti'im. tlie dense 
nebulous covering of the 
nucleus or head of a 
comet, frequently ren- 
dering its edge indistinct. 

Called also a Coma. 

Enveloped (en-vel'iipt), 
pp. Ell wrapped ; covered 
on all sides ; surrounded Enveloped, 
on all sides; inclosed. In 
her. a term aiiplied to chai’ges around 
which serpents, or laurels or other plants, 
are loosely twisted. 


Envelope-niacliine (en'vebdp-ma-sluln), n. j 
A machine for cutting and folding envelopes ! 
for letters. 

Envelopment (en-veriip-m cut), n. 1. The 
act of enwraiiping or covering on all sides, 

2. That which envelopes; a wrapper; an en- 
velope.— 3. t Perplexity; entanglement. 

They have found .so many contrary senses in the 
same text, that it is l>ecoine tlifucult t-i) see any sense 
at all, through their envelopments. A hr. Tucker. 

Envenime,t v.t To envenom; to poison. 
Chaucer. 

Envenom (en-ven'’om), v. t [ITeflx en, ami 
venom.) 1. To xioison; to taint or iminegiiate 
witli venom or anysulistance noxious to life; 
to render dangerous or deadly by poison, as 
meat, drink, <}r weapons; as, an envenomed 
arrow or shaft; an e7ive'nomed potion. 

The treacherous instrmiient is in tliy hand, 
Unbated and S/iak. 

2. Fig. to imbue as it 'were with venom; to 
taint with bitterness or malice. ‘ Tlie 'cn- 
ve7iomed tongue of calumny.’ Simllett,— 

3. To make odious or liateful. 

O what a world is this, when what is comely 
pHvenoms him that bears it. Sltak. 

4. To enrage; to exasperate. * Envenomiruj 
men, one against another, ' Glanvil. 

Envermeilt (en-ver'mel), v. t [Prefix en, and 
Fr. vermeil, vermilion.] To dye red; to give 
a red colour to. 

That lo^'ely dye 

That did thy cheek envertneU, Milton. 

Enviable <en'vi-a-1d), a, [See Envy.] That 
may excite envy; capable of awakening ai*- 
dent desire to possess, resemble, or be in 
the same condition as; as, the .situation of 
men in office is not always emiahle, ‘One 
of the most eiwiahle of human beings.' 
Macaulay. 

Enviableness (enVi-a-bl-nes), 7i. The state 
or quality of being enviable. 

Enviably (en'vi-a-bli), adv. In an enviable 
manner. 

Envie,t v,i. To vie; to contend. 

As though the earth envte wold 

To be ga 3 fer than tlie lieven. Chancer. 

Envier (en'vi-6r), n. One who envies an- 
other; one who desires 'what another pos- 
sesses, and hates him because his condition 
is better than his own, or wishes his down- 
fall. 

Envious (en'vi-us), a. [Fr. e7ivieua;. See 
Envy.] l. Feeling or harbouring envy; feel- 
ing uneasiness, mortification, or discontent, 
at" a view of the excellence, prosperity, or 
happiness of another ; pained by the desire 
of possessing some superior good which an- 
other pos.sesses, and usually disposed to de- 
prive him of that good, to lessen it, or to 
depreciate it in common estimation. 

Be not thou envious against evil men. Prov. xxiv. i. 
Heaven cannot envious of his blessings be. 

Dryden, 

2. Tinctured wdtli envy. ‘A man of the 
most e7iviQus disposition,’ Sir P. Sidney. — 

5. Excited or directed by envy; as, an ^ma- 
om attack.— 4, t Calculated to inspire envy; 
enviable. 

He to him leapt, and th.'it same envious gage 
Of victor’s glory from him snatched aiyay. Spenser. 

6. t Exceediijgly careful; watchful. ‘No men 
are so envious of their health.' Jer. Taylor. 

EnviO'USly (en’vi-us-li), adv. With envy; 
w'ith malignity excited by the excellence or 
prosperity of another; spitefully. 

How the ladies look 

■When they .surprise me at my book 1 Swift, 

En'viousiiess (en'vi-us-nes), State of 
being envious. 

Environ (en-vi''ron), v. t. [Fr, envi7’07mer, to 
environ— ew, and O.Fr. vb^oimer, to veer, to 
environ, froinwVer, to veer, ITobablyfrom 
a lost Celtic rootvir or hi7\ See Veer.] 1. To 
surround; to encompass; to encircle; to hem 
in; as, a plain envh'oned with mountains; a 
city mmronee? with troops. 

Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Bfivironedxafi, and howled in mine ears. Shak, 

2, To involve; to envelop; as, to eu'rrroR with 
darkness or with d,ifliculties. ‘Orudy va- 
X)ours which envi7*mi it.' Shale. 

That soldier, that man of iron, 

Whom ribs of horror all Cleaveland. 

Environ, f About; around. 

I^ord Godfrej'’s eye three times environ goes. 

Fairfax. 

Environed (en-v!'rond),^ j^^ and a. l. Sur- 
rounded; encompassed; besieged: involved; 
invested,— 2. In her. bound round or about; 
as, a Saracen’s head : envh'oned about ; the 
temples with a wreath. 

Environment (en-vi'ron-ment), u. 1. Act of 


surroiuiding ; state of being enviruued.-— 
2. Tliat 111111*11 efivirons; surrbiimiings. 

A;; with every inanimate object whoae state has 
i ieen altered by an alteration in tha environment, 
the alteration undergone by theoliject does not tend 
to produce in it a secondary akcr.'ition, in anticipa- 
tion of some secondary alteration of the environ^ 
meat. H. Spencer. 

Environs (en-vfronz), 7i. pi [ Fr, ] The paits 
or places which surround another place, or 
lie in its neighbourhood, on difierent sides; 
as, tlie environs of a city or town. 

Envisage (en-viz'aj), u.t [FT, envisager— 
en, in, and visage, face.] To look in the 
face of; to face; to apprehend directly; to 
perceive by intuition. 

To bear all naked truths, 

And to enr/isajpc circumstance, all calm, 

That i.s tile top of sovereignty. JCea/s. 

From the very daw’ii of existence the infant must 
envisa,!;e self, and body acting on self. 

Envisagement (en-viz'aj-ment), 7 i. The 
act of envisaging, 

Envolume (en-voTum), 71 1 [Prefix en, and 
voliime.) To form into or incorporate with 
a volume. 

Envolupjt v.t To wrap up; to en^^elop. 

‘ T'or he is most envohqmi in shine,’ C/i«u- 
cer. 

Envoy (en'voi), 71. [Fr. from e 7 ivoyer, 

to send— en, and 7 )oie, L, via, a way. See 
AVay,] One despatched upon au errand or 
mission; a messenger; specifically, a person 
deputed l>y a ruler or governmenb to ne- 
gotiate a treaty, or transact other business, 
with a foreign ruler or government. We 
UBiially apply the word to'a publi<; minister 
sent on a .special occasion or for one parti- 
cular purpose ; hence an envoy is distin- 
guished from an anihassador or permanent 
resident at a foreign court, and is of inferior 
rank. 

Perseus sent envoys to Carthage to kindle thejr 
hatred against the Romans. Arhulhnot. 

Envoy (en'voi), 71. [Fr. envoi. ] Formerly 
a postscript to a composition, as a poem, to 
enforce or recommend it 
The Blind Minstrel is a vigorous vensifier . . . as 
a specimen of his graver style we may give his envoy 
or concluding lines. Crafk. 

EnvoysMp (en'voi-ship), 71. The oifice of 
an envoy. 

Envy (eiTvi), v.t. pret & pp. envied; ppr. 
envying. [Fr. enviei'. See the noun.] 1. To 
feel imeasiness, mortification, or discon- 
tent at, as at the sight of superior e.xcel- 
lence, reputation, or iiai)pine.ss enjoyed by 
another; to repine at another’s prosper- 
ity; to fret or grieve one's self at, as at the 
real or supposed superiority of another, and 
to hate on that account 

not thou the oppressor. Prov, iii. 31. 
\Vlioever envies another confesses his superiority. 

Rambler. 

2. To grudge; to regard witli malice and 
longing; to witliliold maliciously. 

Come, come, we know j'our meaning, brother 
Glo'ster; 

Y ou envy my advancement and my friends. Shuk. 

3. To de.sire earnestly; to regard with long- 
ing. . 

Or climb hi.s knee the envied kiss to share. Gray. 

4. t To do harm to; to injure. 

If I make alie . 

To gain your love and envy my best mistress, 

Put me against a wall. y. Fletcher. 

5. t To vie with; to strive to equal; to emu- 
late. 

Let later age that noble use 

Vyle rancour to avoid and cruel surquedry. 

Spensej’.- 

Envy (en'vi), v. i. To be aff ected with envy; : 
to have envious feelings; to regard anything 
with grudge and longing desire: usually 
followed by at 

Thronged to the lists, and envied to behold 
The names of others, not their own, enrolled. 

Dryden, 

In seeking tales and informations 
Against this man, whose honesty the devil 
And his disciples only 

Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Shak. 

Envy (en'vi), 71. (Fv. envie; L. invidia, envy, 
from envious— 'm, against, and root 
vid, to look; mvidere, to envy. See Vision.] 

1. Pain, uneasiness, mortification, or dis- 
content excited by the sight of another’s 
superiority or success, accompanied with 
some degree of hatred or malignity, and 
often or usually with a desire or an eifort 
to depreciate the ijerson, and with pleasure 
ill seeing him depressed: usually followed 
by 0 /, sometimes by fo. 

Base withers at another's joj’’, 

And hates that excellence it cannot reach, 
j Thomson, 


ch, cAain; fih, Sc. loc7i; 
VoL. ir. 


» j>iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sruf/; th, th&ii; th, i/dii; w, trig 


wli, ip/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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AH the cojiapimtofs, save only 
Did that they did m if Caspar. ^«at<c. 
Many suirered death merely in envji io their 
^inti superior jifenlns, ^ 

1>. Eivairy; coBipetition; eniiilatioK, [Bare.] 

Such as cleanliness and decency 

prompt to a virtuous honi. 

■X Halice; malignity. 

You turn the good we ofler into envy. S/ta^. 

4. f Public odium; ill repute; invidiousuess. 
To discharge tlje king of the emy of that 

5. Object of envy. 

This constitution in former days used to be the 
,^,4"ufti.e world. Mtmiaay. 

Envyned,t PP- fFr. enviner, to store or 
furmsh with vines or mm~en, and tiiu, 
wine f5ee WXNE.’j Stored, furnished, or 
seasoned with wine. ' A better envyned man 
was nowher non.’ Chaucer. 
EnwalKcn-WJilO, W.f. Same as /wcaZZ. 
Bliwallowt (en-woi'io), v.t. [Prefix on, and 
mUoiQ.] To wallow. Spemer. 

Enwlieel (en-whel'), di.i. [Prefix en, and 
wheel.} Toeneircle. , 

The grace of heaven 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 

thee round 1 

Snwideat (en-wld'n), v.t. [Preftx eti, and 
widen.] To make wider. 

Bawoman (en-wiim'un), v.t [Prefix en, and 
umnmi.} To endow with the qualities of 
woman ; to make womanish. Daniel. 
Bnwomto (en-w6ni0> 'W t [Prefix en, and 
immh.} l.t To make pregnant. ‘Me then 
he left enioomled of this child.' Spenser.— 
2. To bury; to hide, as in a womb, gulf, pit, 
or cavern. 

The Afrvc Niger stream 
Itself into the eartlJ. Potme. 

Bnwrap- (en-rapO, v.t [Prefix cn, and lorap. } 
To envelop; toinwrtii). 

Hateful thoughts enwrap my soul in gloom. Keats. 

Bnwrapment (en-rap'ment), n, 1, The act 
of enwrapping, or state of being enwrapped. 
2. That which emyraps; a Govering; a wrap- 
per. 

■ They wreatlied togetfier a foliature of the fig-tree, 
and made themselves mwrapntents, S/iuc‘&/ora. 

Bnwreathe Ceu-reTiP), v. t To surround as 
with a wreath. 

Bnwrought (en-r^tO, p. and a. Same as 
Imcrought 

Bnsone (cn-zon'), v.t To inclose, as a zone 
incloses; to surround. ; 

• The chapel-like farm-house; half- hidden 
the graves that ensone Greenbank. Prof. Ivilson. 

Bnzootic (eu-zo-ot'ik), a. [Grr. en, in, among, 
and zfun i.,an animal. ] limited to the animals 
of a district; specifically applied to diseases 
affecting the animals of a district, 
Bnzootic (en-zo-ot'ik), n. A disease re- 
stricted to the animals of a district. See 
Epizootic, 

Bocene (e'o-sen), a. {(xv. eos, the dawn, and 
kainos, recent.]. In (jeol. a term applied by 
. Eyell to one of the three periods of the ter- 
tiary strata, each of which is characterized 
by containing a very different proportion of 
fossil shells of recent species. The earliest 
period, or eoeene, is so called because the 
very small proportion of living species found 
fossil in the strata of this period indicates 
what may be considered the first commence- 
ment or dawn of life. The eocene beds are 
arranged in three groups, termed the lower, 
midiile, and upper eocene. The lower eocene 
beds are well developed in the london 
basin; the middle and upper, in Hampshire 
. and the Me of Wight, 

Bocene (e'o-sen), n. In geol. a rock or stra- 
tum iiertaining to the eocene epoch. 
Bolian, Eolic (e-6Ti-an, e-oFik), a. Pertain- 
ing to jEolia or jEolis, in Asia Minor, in- 
habited by G-reeks. The Eolic dialect of the 
Greek language was the dialect used by the 
Eolfans.— mode^ in rmisie, the fifth 
of the authentic Gregorian modes ; it con- 
sists of the natural notes A B C D E F G. 
Boliaji (e-o'ii-an), a. [From JEohis, the god 
of the winds.] Pertaining to iSolus, the 
,god of the wdnds.— j&’oK(xn lyre or /larjp, a 


. , Eolian ’Harp. 

simple stringed instrument that sounds by 
the impulse of air. It generally consists 
of a simple box of thin fibrous wood (often 


of deal) to which is }itta<ihed a number of 
line catgut strings, sometimes as many as 
fifteen, of equal length and in iimsoii, 
stretched on low bridges at each end. Its 
length is made to correspond with the size 
of the window or aperture in which it is 
intended to be placed. When the wind blows 
athwart the strings it produces the effect of 
an orchestra when heard at a distance, 
sweetly mingling all the harmonics, and 
swelling or diminishing the sounds accord- 
ing to the strength or weakness of the blast. 
A still more simple fonn of the Eolian harp 
consists merely of a number of strings ex- 
tended between two deal boards , — JSoUan 
attachment a contrivance attached to a 
pianoforte, by whicli a stream of air can be 
thrown upon the wires, which prolongs their 
vibration and greatly increases tlie volume 
of sound . — Eolian rocks, in geol. the blown 
sands of the desert and the sea shore. They 
are sometimes, especially the latter, re- 
gularly stratified, and shells, blown up from 
the beach, are often found in the laminaj. 
Ifaturally, such a formation does not remain 
long in the form in which it was laid down. 

Eolic (e-oTik), n. The Eolic dialect, verse, 
or music. See Eolian. 

Eolic, ASee Eolian. 

Bolide (e-ol'i-de), n. pi. A family of niidi- 
branebiate gasteropodoiis molluscs, with the 
so-called gills placed on the sides of the 
back, and tentacles not retractile. They are 
active, and swim freely on their backs. In 
the Eolis, common on our coasts, the gills 
consist of an immense number of finger-like 
processes, forming tufts on each side of the 
body, some of which receive crocal prolon- 
gations of the stomach and liver. Their 
papilM possess the power of discharging a 
milky kind of fluid when the animal is irri- 
tated, which, however, is harmless to the 
human skin. , . . 

Eolipile (e-oFi-pil), n. [L. the deity 

of tlie winds, and pila, a ball,] A hollow 
ball of metal, witli a pipe or slender neck, 
used ill hydraulic experiments. The ball 
being filled with water, is lieated till the 
vapour issues from tlie pipe with great vio- 
lence and noise, exhibiting the elastic po%ver 
of steam. 

Eon, JEon (e'on), n. [Gr. aidn, age, duration, 
eternity. Cog. L. awimi, a space of time, 
duration,] 1. A space of time, especially 
the time during which anything exists; the 
period of the existence of the universe; a 
long indefinite space of time; an age; an era; 
period of a dispensation; cycle; eternity. 

The rigidity of old conceptions has been relaxed, 
the public mind being rendered gradually tolerant 
of the idea that not ‘for six thousand, nor for sixty 
thousand, nor for six thousand thousand, but foreens 
embracing untold millions of years, this earth has 
been the theatre of life and death. Tyndall. 

2. In Platonic pMlos, a virtue, attribute, or 
perfection existing throughout eternity. 
The Platonists represented the Deity as an 
assemblage of eons. The Gnostics considered 
eons as certain substantial powers or divine 
natures emanating from the Supreme Deity, 
and performing various parts in the opera- 
tions of the universe. 

Eorl,t [A. Sax.] A man of rank; a noble- 
man; an earl. 

Eozoon, Eozoon canadense (e-6-z6'on kan- 
a-den'se), n. [Gr. ms, daybreak, dawn, and 
zoon, animal.] The name given by Sir J. ‘W. 
Dawson, thegeologist, to asupposed gigantic 
fossil foraminifer, found in the Laurentian 
rooks of Canada. If really an animal or- 
ganism it is the oldest form of life trace- 
able in the past history of the globe. See 
extract. 

The writer (Mr. T. Mallard Reade) asserts that 
structures called eoxoonal ha,VQ not yet been dis- 
covered in any unaltered rocks, while they are abun- 
dant in metamorphosed rocks; and argvms, from this 
and other reasons, that Professors King and Rowney 
are right in holding the eoaoan to be a mere mineral 
structure occasioned by the metamorpliism of the 
rock. ... Dr. Carpenter replies . . . that the 
e(7;s’(3(3?/«/structure is most characteristically displayed 
in those portions of the serpentine limestone of the 
Laurentian formation which have undergone the 
least metamorphic change, reiterating the arguments 
derived from the structure itself, which have led liim 
and most other geologists to consider the easoon as 
of indubitable organic origin. The Academy. 

Eozoonal (e-6-z6'‘on-al), a. Of orbelouging 
to the eozoon. See extract under Eozoon. 

Ep, Epi (ep, e'pi). A Greek prefix signifying 
addition, something applied to, on, upon, 
over, near, 

Epacridacea 3 (e-pak^rid-a"se-e), [See Epa- 
CRis. ] A natural order of mouopetalous exo- 
gens, very closely allied to Ericacete, but dis- 
tinguished by the one-celled anthers open- 


EPANOETHOSIS 


ing by a chink. They are cliiefly natives of 
Australia. The fruit of some species Is eaten 
under the name of Australian cranberry, 
and they are cultivated in greenhouses for 
the beauty of their flowers. The typical 
genus is Epacris (which see). 

Epacris (ep'a-kris), n. [Gr. cpi, upon, and 
akros, the top, in allusion 
to the species growing on 
the tops of mountains.] A 
large genus of plants, the 
typical genus of the nat, 
order Epaeridaceie, distin- 
guished by having a col- 
oured calyx with many 
bracts, a tubular corolla 
with smooth liml), stamens 
affixed to the corolla, and 
a flve-valved many-seeded 
capsule. The species are 
shrubby plants, with axil- 
lary, white, red, or purple 
flowers, generally in leafy 
spikes. Among those cul- 
tivated in this country we 
may mention E. grandi- 
jflora, •whicli has flowers 
nearly an inch in length, of 
a brilliant reddish purple 
at tlie base and pure wliite 
at the apex. 

Epact (e'pakt), n. [Gr. 
epaktos, brought in or on— - 
epi, on, and ar/cT, to lead.] 
In chron. the excess of ttio 
solar month above the 
lunar synodical month, 
and of the solar year 
above the lunar year of twelve synodical 
months. The epacts then are annual and 
menstrual or monthly. Suppose the new 
moon to be on the 1st of January; the month 
of January containing 81 days, and the lunar 
month only 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 
3 seconds, the difference, 1 day, 11 hours, 
15 minutes, 57 seconds, is the menstrual 
epact. The annual epact is nearly 11 days; 
the solar year being 365 days, and the lunar 
year 354. 

Epagoge (e-iia-go'je), n. [Gr., a bringing on 
or to— -cjpf, on, and ago, to lead.] Inrhet 
oratorical induction; a figure of speech 
which consists in demonstrating and prov- 
ing universal propositions by particulars. 

EpagOgic (ep-a-goj'ik), a. In rhet of or per- 
taining to epagoge; inductive. 

Epalpate (e-paFpat), a. [L. e, out of, and 
palpxis, a feeler.] In entom. without an- 
tenme or feelers. 

Epanadiplosis (ep-an'a-di-pl6"sis), n. [Gr._, 
from epanadiploo, to repeat— e^n, andanaat- 
plod, to make double. See Anapiplosis.} 
Repetition; a figure in rhetoric wlien a sen- 
tence ends with the same word with which it 
begins. ‘ Rejoice in tlie Lord alway : and 
again I say. Rejoice* (Phil. iv. 4), is an ex- 
ample. 

Epanalepsis (ep'an-a-lep"sis), n. [Gr. epi, 
and analambano, to take up.] In rhet and 
composition, a figure by which the same 
word or clause is reiieated after a paren- 

Epanaphora (ep-an-afo-ra), n. [Gr, epi, 
upon, ana, up, hack, and pherd,to carry,] 
In rhet a figure of speech which consists in 
the repetition of a word or phrase at the 
beginning of successive clauses; anaphora. 

Epanastrophe (ep-aii-as'tro-fe), n. [Gr., 
from epanastrepho—epi, ana, and strepho, 
to turn.] In idiet a figure by which the 
speaker makes the end of one clause the be- 
ginning of the next. 

Epanodos (e-paiFo-dos), n. [Gr. epi, and 
anodos, a way up or .back — up, and 
hodos, a way] In rhet (a) a figure, when a 
sentence or member is inverted or repeatetl 
backwards, as in the following lines:— 

0 more exceeding love, or law more just; 

Just law indeed, but more exceeding love. Milton. 
(6) The return to the principal heads or to 
the proper subject of a discourse after a 
digression, or in order to consider the topics 
separately and more particularly. 

EpanortRosis (e'pan-or-th6"sls), n. [Gr., 
from epanortJioo, to set upright— ept, and 
ano7'thoo, to set right again, from ana, up- 
ward, and orthooy from orthos, straight.] In 
rhet a figure by which a person corrects or 
ingeniously revokes what he just before 
alleged, as being too weakly e.\pressed, in 
order to add something stronger and more 
conformable to the passion with which he 
is agitated ; as, IMost brave act! Brave, did 

1 say? irost heroic act ! 


Epacris grandiilora 
(garden variety). 



Fate, far, fat, fall; mej met, her; pine; pin; notOj not, move; tube, tub^ by 11; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; ; 5^ Sc. fep. 
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Epanthous ((‘iJ-jm'thuH), «. [Or. ejn, upon, 
and aufto, llower.] In dwt growing upon 
llowors, as certain fungi. 

Eparcll Cep'jirk), n. {Gr. eparch(!S~—e]nt \m.i\ 
arclu’, doininioii.] In ancient and modern 
Greece, the governor or prefect of a province 
f)r eparchy. 

Bparcliy (ep'ilrkd), n. [Gr. eparchki, a jtro- 
vince—cpi, and arche, goveninient.) A pro- 
vince, prefecture, or territory under tlie 
jurisdiction of an eparcli or governor. 
Epatlle (e-pidO* cpci'Ule, tlie shoulder. ] 

In fort the slioulder of a bastion, or the 
angle made by the face and flank. 
Epaulement (e-P(il'ment), n. [Fr., from 
i'ptiider, to support with the shoulders, from 
rpaiila, the shoulder, ;| In/or£. a term which 
originally signified a mass of earth about 
7 feet 0 inches high and 18 or 20 feet thick, 
raised for the purpose either of protecting 
a body of troops at one extremity of their 
line, or of forming a wing or shoulder of a 
battery to prevent the giins from being dis- 
mounted l)y an enfilading fire. The term is 
now, however, used to designate the whole 
mass of earth or other material which pro- 
tects the guns in a battery both in front 
and on either flauk; and it can only Vie dis- 
tinguished from a parapet by being with- 
out a banquette or step at the foot of the 
interior side on which the men stand to 
fire over a parapet. T’hat part of the epaule- 
ment which is between every two embra- 



Ep.'iuleuient, from Encyclopddie niilitatre. 


4 sures is called merlon, and the part under 
the embrasure is called the (jenouUlh'e. 
Epaulet, Epaulette (e'pal-et), n. [Fr. epau- 
fetto, from cpaule, the shoulder.] A shoulder- 
piece ; an ornamental badge worn on the 
shoulder, of whicli the form,' material, place, 
and number distinguish the rank of the 
wearer. Epaulettes were worn in the Bri- 
tish army till 1855, and are still worn in the 
navy liy all officers of and above the rank of 
lieutenant, and by some civil officers. 
Epauletted.(e'pal-et-ed), pp. or a. Furnished 
with epaulets. 

Epauliere, Epaullet (e- 
paVyar, e'pal-let), ii.. 

[From Fr. dpaule, tlie 
shoulder.] In milit 
anihp a shoulder-plate 
either of one piece tu* 
composed of several 
successive plates. It 
was fastened bjf laces 
or points to the sleeve 
of the hauberk. Lat- 
terly the pauldron was used to cover the 
epauliere. 

Epaxial (ep-aks'i-al), a. [Gr. cjpf, upon, and 
E. aiKus*.] Ill anat a term applied to those 
structures, bony and muscular, which are 
developed in connection with the upper 
arches of the vertebral. The dorsal muscles 
are the chief members of the group. 

Epeira (e-pFra), n. A genus of spiders, com- 
prising the largest and best known British 
species. B. diadema, the common garden 
spider, a liandsomely marked species, is ob- 
served in autumn suspended in its web in 
our gardens. 

Epeiridse (e-pi'ri-de), ?i. pi, A family of 
spiders, of which Epeira is the typical genus. 
See Epeiea. 

Epencephalic (ep^en-se-fal"ik), a, [See 
Ej’KXCephalon,] In miat of or belonging 
to tlieepencephaloUi specifically, applied to 
the bony arch which encompasses and pro- 
tects it. See Epencephalon. 
Epencephalon (ep-en-sef al-on), n, [Gr. cpi, 
near, and &nlcep}ialon, th.Q hrain.] In anat. 



the hindmost uf the four divisions or seg- 
ment.s of the liraiu. It includes the cere- 
bellum, the fourth ventricle, tlie medulla ob- 
longata, and the pons Varolii. 

Epenetict (e-pe-net'ik), a. [Gr. epaineUkas, 
given to praising, laudatoiy— and aineo, 
to praise, from amo.s', a tale, praise.] Lau- 
datory; bestowing praise. PhUlvps, 
Epenthesis, Epentliesy (e-pen'the-sis, 
peifthe-.si), n, [Gr. epentliesk—epi, on, en, 
in, and tithemi, to put.] In yrmn. the in- 
sertion of a letter or syllable in the middle 
of a word, as alitimin for alitnm. 
Epenthetic (e-pen-tliet'ik), a. [See Epen- 
THESIS.] In pram, inserted in the middle 
of a word. 

Epergne (e-pern'), n. [Apparently from Fr. 



iparpne, thrift, economy, though the con- 
nection is not clear. The French call an 
epergne a surtout,} An ornamental stand 
with a large dish and branches for the centre 
of a table. 

Eperna (e-pdFna), n, A genus of South 
American timber trees, belonging to the 
nat. order Leguminoste, of which the wallaba 
(i?. faleata) is the only member. It grows 
to the height of 50 feet, with a girth of about 
C, and is much used in Demerara for shingles, 
palings, (fee. Its pod is curiously curved 
into a form somewhat resembling that of a 
hatchet, and contains tliree or four very 
flat seeds. 

Epexegesis (e-peks'e-je"sis), n. [Gr. epi, 
and exegesis. See EXEGESIS.] A full ex- 
planation or interpretation of something 
immediately preceding; exegesis. 
Epexegetical (e-peks'e-jet"ik-al), a. Ex- 
planatory of that which immediately pre- 
cedes; exegetical. 

Epha, Ephah (e'ffi), n. [Heb. epha or eipha, 
properly a baking.] A Hebrew measure of 
capacity, containing, according to one esti- 
mate or calculation, 8 '6696 gallons; accord- 
ing to another only 4*4286. 

Epiielis (e-fe'lis), n, pi. Ephelides (e-fel'i- 
clez). [Gr. ephelis—epi, upon, and helm, the 
sun.] A term for the freckles or little yellow 
spots that appear on persons of fair eom- 
Xdexion when exposed to the sun. It de- 
signs also these large, dusky, brown patches 
occurring on other parts of the body. 
Ephemera (e-fe'me-ra), n. -fL., from Gr. 
eplmneros, daily, lasting or living but a day, 
short-lived— <3pi, and hemem, a day.] 1. A 
fever of one day’s continuance only. -^2. A 
genus of neuropterous insects, the type of 
the family Ephemeridse. See DAy-FEY, 
BPHEMEEIDiE. 

Ephemeral (e-fe'me-ral),«. Beginning and 
ending in a day; continuing or existing one 
day only; short-lived; existing or continuing 
for a short time only. ‘To pronounce sen- 
tences not of ephemeral, but of eternal effi- 
cacy.’ B'ir •/. Stephens, 


, lasting esteem, the esteem of good men 
like himself will be his reward, when the gale of 
popularity shall have gradually subsided. 

Dr, Knox, . 

Ephemeral, Ephemeran (e-fe'me-ral, e-fe'- 
me-ran), n. Anything which lasts or lives 
but for a day or for a very short time, as an 
insect. 

Ephemerese (ef-e-me're-e), n, pi A family 
of inoperculate, terminal-fruited mosses, 
usually dwarf, growing in tufts or gregaii- 
ous, and with an almost simple stem. Epli- 
emenmi, the only British genus, is the 
type, 

Ephemeric (ef-e-me'rik), a. Same as Bph- 
emsral,. 


i Ephemeridse (e-fe-meTi-de), pr, [Like the 
‘ cphfiiHsra,] A family of neuropterous in- 
sects, which take their name from the .slmrfe 
duration of their lives in the perfect state, 
as the may-fly and day-ffy. In the state uf 
larvie aiid pupae they are aquatic and exi.st 
for years. When ready for their final change 
they creep out of the water, generally to- 
wards sunset of a fine summer evening, be- 
ginning to be seen generally in Way. They 
shed their whole skin shortly after leaving 
tlie water, propagate their specic.s, and die, 
taking no food in the perfect state. The 
may-fly is well known to anglers, wlio imi- 
tate it for bait. 

Epiiemeridia3i(e-fe'morid"i-an), a. Eclat- 
ing to an epliemeris. 

Ephemeris (e-fe'me-ris),?i. pi. Ephemeride 3 
(e-fe-meT’i-dez). [Gr., a diary. See ElTiK- 
?UERA.] 1. A journal or account of daily 
transactions; a diary. —2. In atdron, a collec- 
tion of tables or data showing the daily 
jiositions of the planets or heavenly bodie.4 
in general; a publication exhibiting the 
places of the heavenly bodies throughout 
the year, and giving other information re- 
garding them for tlie use of the astronomer 
and navigator; an astronomical almanac, 
such as the Nautical Almanac and Astronn 
omical Ephemeris, publislied by order of the 
British admiralty. — 3. In literature, {a) a 
collective name for reviews, magazines, and 
all kinds of periodical literature, (i) A book 
or colleetion of notices giving a record of 
events which have happened on the same 
day in different years. [TJie plural ephe- 
7neridcs was formerly sometimes used as a 
singular : ‘Let him make an ephemeridcs,' 
Eartwi,} 

Epheinerist (e-fe'me-rist), n. l. One who 
studies the daily motions and positions of 
the jjlanets; an astrologer.— 2. One who 
keeps an ephemeris; a journalist. 
EphemeroH (e-fe'me-ron), m Anything 
which lasts or lives but for a day or for a 
very short time. 

The ephemeron perishes in an hour; man endures 
for his threescore years and ten. IVkemelL 

Ephemeroust (e-fe'me-rus), a. Ephemeral. 

Burke. 

Ephesian (e-fe'zhi-an), a. Pertaining to 
Ephesus in x\sia Minor. 

Epiiesite (efe-sit), n. A mineral consisting 
chiefly of the hydrous silicate of alumina, 
found near 

Ephialtes (e-fi-al'tez), n. [Gr., one who 
leaps upon, nightmare.] The nightmare. 
Ephippial (e-fip'pi-al), a. Eelatiug to an 
ephippium. 

Ephippium(e-fip'pi-um), n, [Gr. ephippium, 
a saddle— dpi, upon, and hippos, a horse.] 

A term applied to any saddle-shaped depres- 
sion or cavity, as the depre.ssion of the sphe- 
noid hone of man, or the cavity within the 
shell of the crustacean genus Daphnia in 
which the winter-eggs of tlie animal ai’o 
produced. 

Ephod (eTod), 'U. [Heb., from to 

gird on, to put on. ] l\i J ewish a^itiq. a species 
of vestment worn by the Jewisli Ingh-pricst 
over the second tunic. It consisted of two 
main pieces, one covering tlie back, the 
other the breast and upper pait of the liody; 
fastened together on the shoulders by two 
onyx stones set in gold, on each of which ; 
were engraved the names of six tribes ac- 
cording to their order. A girdle or band, of 
one piece with the epliod, fastened it to 
the body. Just above the girdle, in the 
middle of the ephod, and joined to it by , 
little gold chains, rested the square breast- 
Ijlate with the Urim and Thunmiira. The : 
epliod was origin ally intended to be worn by 
the high -priest e.xclusively, but a similar 
vestment of ah inferior material seems to 
have been in common use in later times 
among the ordinary priests. 

Ephor (e'for), n. [Gr, ephoros, from ephorao, 
to inspect— epi, on, over, and liorao, to see, 
look.] One of five magistrates chosen by 
the ancient Spartans as a check on the regal 
power, and, according to some writers, on 
the senate. 

Ephoral (e'for-al), a. Of or belonging to an 
ancient Spartan ephor. 

Sphoralty (e'for-al-ti), n. The office or 
term of office of an ephor. 

Ephonis (e'for-us), n. pi. Ephori (e'for-i). 

[L., from Gr. ephoros.} Same as Ephor. 
Ephyra (e'fi-ra), -n. In zool the free- swim- 
ming or medusoid stage In the devolopment 
of some Coelenterata, as the Ehizostomidm. 
Epihlast (e'pi-blast), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
blastas, a bud.] 1. In hot. a second cotyle- . 


oh, c/talii; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; n, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, fZiiii; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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doi)^ eonBisting of a small fransvcn'sc plate, 
found on some grasses, “-2. In the 

upper of tlie two layers of cells, the under 
IjHing the hijpohlast, foriuiiig the hlasto- 


derm. , ... . 

EpiWema (e-piddd'ma), n. [Crr. «pi,_upon, 
and bleniit, n wound] In hot. the iiriper- 
feetlv formed ei)iaerinis which supplies the 
place of the true epidermis in siihinorgeri 
plants and on the extremities of growing 
routs. . , p 

Epic* (e'jJilOt tl*. cpima; Or. epikn,s, from 
rW !i w'ord, that which is uttered iinvords, 
a song, i 111 a lofty narrative style ; narrative ; 
heroic. An ejno poem, othenvise called 
fiemie, is a poem which iiari'ates a stozy, 
real or fictitious or partly both, represent- 
ing, in an elevated style, some signal action 
or series of actions and events, usually the 
achievements of some distinguished hero. 
Of the Greek epics Homer’s Jlmd and 
Odi/sney are the principal. The jEneiil of 
Virgil ’ is the most distinguished Homan 
epic. Tas.so's Gierimdemme Libemta and 
Haute’s Bivina Commedia are the principal 
Itsdiau epics. The greatest English epic 
poem is Milton's Paradise Lost 


The subject of the epic poem must be some one 
gre.it, complex action. The principal personages 
must belong to the high places of the world, and 
must be grand and elevated in their ideas and in 
their bearing. The measure must be of a sonorous 
dignity befitting the subject. The action is carried 
oil by a mixture of narrative, dialogue, .and .soliloquy. 
Rrictly to express its main requisites, the poem 
treats of one great, complex action, in a grand style, 
and with fulness of detail. Dr. Antald. 


Epic (e'pik), n. A narrative poem of elevated 
character, describing generally the exploits 
of heroes. See the ad|ective. 


Fe;v European nations possess more than one real 
efiic~50ixiQ gretit nations possess none. The Iliad, 
me /Hneid, the Niebelungen Lied, the Jerusalem De- 
livered, and Paradise Lost, these are the recognized 
epics of the world. Principal Skairp. 


Epical (ep'ik-al), a. Same as JSpU. 

Epicalyx (e-pl-kaTiks), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and oahjz (which see).] In hot the outer 
caly,x: in plants wdth twm calyces, formed 
eitlier of sepals or bracts, as in mallow and 
potentilla. 

Epicaridan (e-pi-ka^-dan), ji, EClr. ejii, 
upon, and karis, a shrimp.] One of a family 
of isDpodous crustaceans, which are jiarasi- 
tic upon shrimps, 

Epicarp (e'pi-klirp), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
karpos, fruit.] In &oC. the outer skin of 
fruits, the fleshy substance or edible portion 
being termed the mciiocai'p, and the inner 
portion the endoccirp. See Endocarp. 

Epicede, Epicediimi (e'pi-sed, e-pi-se'di- 
uin), 71. [Gr. epi, and kedos, trouble, sor- 
row.] A funeral song or discourse. 


Epicolic (e-pi-kolTk), a. [Gr. c-pi, upon, and 
kokm, the colon.] In/med. relating to that 
part of the abdomen which is over the 
colon. 

Epicondyle (e-pi-kon'dil), st. [Gr. epi upon, 
and kondylos, a condyle.] In cinat. a name 
given to the protuberance on the external 
side of the distfd end of the os humeri. 
Epicorollilie <e'pi-ko-roT'iin), a. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and E, corolla (which see). ] In hot. in- 
serted upon the corolla. 

Epicranium (e-pi-krahii-um), 7i. [Gr. epi, 
and kranion, the cranium,] In anal the 
tendinous expaiLsion of the occipito-frontalis 
muscle: applied also to the skin of the head, 
and to the whole of the soft parts -wliich 
form the scalp. 

Epictetiail(e-pik-te'shi-aii), a. Pertaining to 
Mpiatetus, a Stoic philosopher iu the time 
of the Homan emperor Bomitian. 

Epicure (e'pi-kur), n. [After Ppieunts, a 
Greek philosopher.] 1. Properly, a follower 
of Epicurus, who taught that ple.asure and 
pain are the chief good and evil, that peace 
of mind, based on nieclitation, is the origin 
of all good; his ethical system has been 
popularly misrepresented as being charac- 
terized by gross sen.sualism. Hence— 2. One 
devoted to sensual enjoyments; especially 
one who indulges in the luxuries of the 
table. [The word is now used only or chiefly 
in this sense.] 

Then fly false thanes. 

And mingle with the Engli.sh epicure.?, Shctk. 
Syn. Voluptuary, sensualist, gourmand. 
Epicurean (e'pi-ku-re"an), a. [See Epicure.] 

1, Pertaining to Epicurus; as, the Epicurean 
philosopliy or tenets. —2. Luxurious; given 
to luxury; contributing to the luxuries of 
the table. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite, Shak. 

Epicurean (e'pi-ka-re"an), 7%. 1. A follower 
of Epicurus. 

I know it, and smile, a hard-set smile, like a Stoic or 
like 

A wiser Epicurean, and let the w’orlcl Imve its way. 

Tennyson. 

2. A man devoted to sensual pleasures or 
luxuries, especially to the luxuries of the 
table. 

Epicureanism (e'pi-kfi-re"aii-izm), n. At- 
tachment to the doctrines of Epicurus; the 
principles or philo.soplucal doctrines of 
Epicurus; attachment to or the practice of 
luxurious habits. 

Epicurism (e'pi-kur-izm), 7i. 1. The doc- 
trines of Epicurus,— 2. Luxury; sensual en- 
joyments; indulgence in gross pleasure; 
volujituousness. 

Epicurism and lust 

Make it a tavern or a brothel. Shak, 


And on the banks each cypress bow’d his head, 
To hear the swan sing her own epicede, Brorune. 

Epicedial, Epicedian (e-pi-se'di-al, e-pi- 
se'di-an), Of or pertaining to an epicede; 
elegiac; mournful. 

(The) e/iWfrtW song (is) a song sung ere the corpse 
be buried. Cockeram. 

Epicene (e'pi-sen), a. [Gr. epikoinos, com- 
mon to anumher— epf, aiKU'omo.?, common.] 
In yvmn. a term applied to nouns, which 
have but one form of gender, either the 
maseulme or feminine, to indicate animals 
of both sexes; as, Gr, ovis, a sheep, 
whether male or female. 

Not the male generation of critics, not the literary 
prigs epicene, not of decided sex the blues celestial. 

Prcf. Wilson. 

Epicerastict (el>i-se-ras"tik), a. [Gr. epi- 
kc7'astikos, tempering thelminours— ept,and 
kera7i7iy7ni, to mix,] Lenient; assuaging. 
Epiohile, Epichillum (ep'ir-kil, ep-i-ldTi- i 
um), 71, ^ [Gr. epi, upon, and eheilos, amar- | 
gin, a lip.] In hot the label or terminal i 
portion of the strangulated or articulated i 
lip of orchids, 

Epichirema (e^pi-ki-re"ma), n. [Gr. epi- 
chci7'ema, an attempt, an attempted proof, 
from epkheireo, to put one's liand to—opi, 
and cheir, the hand.] In logic and rhet. 
a syllogism having the truth 6i one or both 
of its premises confirmed hy a iiroposition 
annexed (called a p-y'osyllogimi), so that an 
abridged compound argument is formed; 
as, all sin is dangerous; covetousness is 
' sIn (for it is a transgression of the law); 
therefore covetousness is dangerous. ‘ Eor 
it is a transgression of the law’ is a pro- 
. syllogism, confirming the proposition that 
‘covetousness is sin.’ 

Epicliual (e-pi-klfnal), a. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and a bed.] In hot placed upon the 
disk or receptacle of a flower. 


Epicurize (e'pi-kur-iz), v.i. pret, & pp. epi- 
curized; ppv. epieurizing. 1. To profess 
the doctrines of Epicurus.— 2. To feed or 
indulge like an epicure; to riot; to feast. 
Fuller. 

Epicycle (e'pi-sT-kl), n. [Gr. epi, and kyklos, 
a circle.] In the Ptolemaic system of astro- 
nomy, a little circle, whose centre moves 
round in the circumference of a greater 
circle; or a small circle, whose centre, being 
fixed in the deferent of a planet, is carried 
along with the deferent, and yet by its own 
peculiar motion carries the body of the 
planet fastened to it round its proper 
centre. 

Epicyclic (e-pi-sikTik), a. Of or pertaining 
to an epicycle . — Epicyclie frawi, in meeh. 
any train of gearing the axes of the wheels 
of which revolve around a common centre. 
The wheel at one end of such a train, if not 
those at both ends, is always concentric 
with the revolving frame. 

Epicycloid (e-pi-siddoid), n. [Gr, epikyklo- 
eides—epi, upon, kyklos, a circle, and eidos, 
form.] In geoyn. a curve generated by the 
movement of a curve upon the convex or 
concave side of another fixed curve; speci- 
fically, the curve generated by tlie move- 
ment of a curve upon the convex side of an- 
other curve, that generated by the move- 
ment of a curve upon the concave side of a 
fixed cuiwe being called a hypocycloidy more 
specifically, a curve generated by any point 
in the plane of a movable circle wdiich rolls 
on the outside of the circumference of a 
fixed circle. The curv’-e that moves is the 
generating curve, the other being the base. 
The describing point is not necessarily in 
the circumference of the generating curve, 
but may be anywhere in a radius or its pro- 
longation. 

Epicycloidal (e‘pi-sMdoiadil), a. PeTtahi- , 


ing to the epicycloid, or ha iefly natives of 
ties . — Epicycloidal loheel, a oecies is eaten 
fixed to a frame-w*ork, toothci'i cranherry, 
side, and having in gear wifndiouses f(u* 
toothed wheel of half the dia d'he typical 
first, fitted so as to revolve abon 
of tlie latter. It is used for cO'’>.npon, and 
cular into alternate motion, in allusion 




^^ed, or piirple 


i-ally in leafy 
ng those cul- 
,s coniitry we 
« E. gra7idi- 
, has flowers 
1 in lengtli, of 
iddish purple 
Epicycloidal Wliee:^! pui'e white 


into circular. While the rev f )» . i 

smaller wheel is taking plan" “J 
whatever on its circumference ^ ^ 
a straight line, or will pass'"^^®® the 
through a diameter of the circle, nve the 
ing each revolution. In practice, A^nnth, 
rod or other reciprocating part may 
tached to any point on the circumferenct’^i 
the smaller wheel. 

Epideictic, Epideictical (e-pi-difc'tik, e-pi- 
dik'tik-al), a. [Gr. epideiktikos, fit for dis- 
playing or showing off, from epideiknymi, 
to show forth—ejpf, and deiVmj/mi, to show.] 
Serving to display or show off ; specifically, 
applied by the Greeks to oratory of a 
rhetorical character, as eulogiums, declama- 
tions, <fcc.; demonstrative. Written also 
Epidictic, Epidictical. 


He (Christ) would not work any epideictic miracle 
at their bidding, any more than at the bidding of the 
tempter. Edrrar, 

I admire his (Junius*) letters, as fine specimens of 
eloquence of that kind which the ancient rhetoricians 
denominated the Dr, Kno.v. 

Epidemic, Epidemical (e-pi-dem'ik, e-pi- 
dem'ik-al), a. [Gr. epi, and demos, people.] 
1. Common to or affecting a whole jieople, 
or a great number in a community ; preva- 
lent; general; as, an epidemic di.sease is one 
which, independent of local cause, seizes a 
great number of people at the same time or 
in the same season : used in distinction 
from e7idemic. 


The hint becomes the more significant from the 
marked similarity of the cholera-track of the present 
year to that which has on former occasions been fol- 
lowed, after a twelvemonth’s interval, by a regular 
inva.sion of epidemic cholera. Sat. Jiev, 

2. Generally prevailing; affecting great 
nnmbers ; as, epidemic rage ; an epide77iiG 
evil. 

Whatever be the cause of this epidemic folly, it 
would be unjust to ascribe it to the freedom ot tlxe 
pre.ss. IVarburton. 

Epidemic (e-pi-dem'ik), n. An infectious 
or contagious disease which, arising from 
a wide-spread cause, attacks many people at 
the same period and in the same country. 
Epidemical (e-pi-dem'ik-al), a. Same as 
Ejndemic, 

Epidemically (e-pi-dem'ik-al-li), In 
an epidemical manner. 

Epidemicalness (e-pi-dem'ik-al-nes), n. 
State of being epidemic. [Hare.] 
Epidemiography (e-pi-dem'i-og"ra-fi), oi, 
[Gr. epi, upon, d&mos, people, and gi'apho, 
to write.] A treatise on or description of 
epidemic diseases. 

Epidemiological (e-pi-de'mi-o-loj"ik-al), 
a. Pertaining to epidemiology. 
Epidemiologist (e-pi-de'mi-ol"o-jist), ?i. One 
skilled in epidemiology. 

Epidemiology (e-pi-de'mi-oT'o-ji), n, [Gr. 
epi, de7nos, people, and logos, discourse.] 
The doctrine of or method of investigating 
epidemic diseases. 

Epidemy <e 'pi -de-mi), 7i. A prevailing, 
common, or general disease, not dependent 
on local causes, 

Epidendrum (e-pi-den'drum), n. [Gr. epi, 
on, upon, and dendi'on, a tree— from their 
growing on trees.] A large genus of Ameri- 
can orchids, most of the species of which 
are epiphytic, growing on trees. There are 


Eate, fiir, fat, f.^ll; 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mijve; tube, tub, bjill; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc: fey. 


i^hobem; 
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•jeies. 'riiG stems are often 
,.„0 leaves are strap-shaped 
and the ilcnvers are Binsle, or 








Epaiithous 

and anthos, J 

"spikes, paiiir.les, or racemes. 
Bparch (er haiidsfniie, and a lar^^e 

species are in cultivation. , 
weece, n. Same as Epuiermn^. 

(e-pi*dt‘rnyal), a. E-elating to 
Eparchy 1^.^^.].. epidermic, 

vinoe (e-pi-der'iuat-oidj, a. [Or. 

dcmmUm, skin, and eidafi, 
EpSe Itesciiibling or pertaining to 

mS/rmadeSB (e-piM:Uh''me-us), a. Same as 

Epidermical (e-pi-derm'ik, 
to. ^ r<. Pertaining to or like the 

rpttme, the >. skin or Inirk. ‘The 

!L.h texture.*’ Kirwan, ^rEindenmc 
tl Piothod of treating <lisea.se by 
t,!,‘i!oii of medicinal substances, as 
a hodjr of iKilladonna, Ac., to the 

?n S :^apied by friction. More gener- 
nfouuted by treatment by baths and 

5S oTIS'^ (e.pioK‘nnTd-al), a. Same as 
«^inSi^dd*derm'is), n. [Gr, epidentm 

:skm of the body; a tliinmem- 
animals, 

imei loi sHic layers, an inn er or ninco us 
lire over apa^ the mueomm, composed of 
ment ^'’“^^“^< 5 ontaining granules of colonr- 
4 and an outer or horny layer, 
^of minute scales, whicii are con- 
Mng shed in tlie form of powder, 

L last the name epidermic is some- 
/ktricfced. lioth layers are destitute 
rMing, and of vessels or nerves. 

It (the skin of the ne^rro) »» o»' black ac- 
cording to the tiepositiou of tiie pigment . . . wliich 
is fouiid in the coniniDn celisof the mucous layer of 
the epuknnuv^ and not in special pigment cells, 
vvliilst the (kvrnis of the negro is like that of the 
Jjuropean. Collingtvood, 

2, In &fd. the cellular integument, or the 
exterior cellular coating of the leaf or stern 
of a plant. It is a protection of the subja- 
cent parts from the effects of the atmo- 
sphere. 

Epidermoid (e-pi-dermTjid), a, [Gr. epider- 
vm, and fiido 6 -, resemblance.] Epidermatoid 
(which see). 

Epidermose (e-pi-dtVmos), n. In c/iem, a 
sulistance, consisting of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, sulphur, arid oxygen, and resembl- 
ing conclilolin, which forms the basis of the 
epi{lernns of animals, of hair, wool, silk, 
feathers, nails, claws, hoofs, horns, scales. 
The epithelium which coats the inter- 
nal cavities of the animal body is also simi- 
larly constituted. Tlie name was first given 
by Bouchardat to the few flocculi of fibrin 
and albumen which resist solution when 
these substances are xilacecl in water acid- 
ulated with liydrochioric acid. Called also 
Keratin. Bee CONCHIOLIN, 

Epidictic, Epidictical (e-pi-dil 8 tik, e-pi- 

dik'tilv-al), «. See Epideictic, 

Epididymis ( e-pi-didT-mis ), n, [Gr. epi, 
upon, and didtjmos, a testicle.] In miat 
a .small, oblong, veimiform, grayish body, 
lying along the superior margin of the tes- 
ticle. It is a canal fomed by a union of all 
the seminiferous vessels folded several times 
uptiu themselves. 

Epidote (e'pi-dot), 71. [Pr., from Gr. dpiVZi- 
iiomi, to give besides— cpi, over and above, 
and didumi^ to give: so named from the en- 
largement of the base of the primary in 
some of the secondary foms.l A mineral 
of a green or gray colour, vitreous lustre, 
and partial transparency, a member of the 
garnet family. The primary form of the 
ciystals i.s a right rhoinboidal prism. Epi- 
dote proper or arendalite is a lime and iron 
compound; zoisite is a lime epidote; pista- 
cite, raanganesian; allanite, cerium. 

“ ‘ ' ' ' Pertaining to epi- 


Epidotxc (e-pi-dot'ik), g. 
dote, or containing it. 


Epigaeous, Epigeous (e-pi-jehis), a. [Gr, 
epi(jaios—epi, upon, and ge, gaia, the earth.] 
In bot. growing on or close to the earth; as, 
epigmxis plants. 

Epigastrial, Epigastric (e-pi-gas^tri-al, 
e-pi-gasHnk), a. [Gr. epi, and gaster, 
belly. 1 Pertaining to the upper and anterior 
part of the abdomen; as, the epigastrio 
region; the epigastric arteries and veins. 

Epigastrium (e-pi-gas'tri-um), n. [Gr. epi, 
and the stomach.] The upper part 

of the abdomen. 

Epigastrocele (e-pi-gas'tro-sel), u. [Gr. 
epi, wgoyi, gasUx', gastros, belly, and icele. 


tumour.] In med. hernia of the .stomach, 
or in tlie region of the stcanach, whether 
fornnnl by tlie stomach or not, 

Epigeal (e-pi-jc'al), a. Bame as Epigreous. 
Epigee, Epigeum ( e'pi-je, e-pi-jb'um), n. 
[Bee Bpiu.eou.s.] Bann: as Perigee. 
Epigene (e’pi-jen), a. [Gr. epi, and ginornai, 
to begin to be.] 1. In gcol. formed or ori- 
ginating on the surface of the earth: op- 
posed to hypogem; as, epigene rocks. '- 2 . In 
crystal, foreign ; iinnatural ; unusual : said 
of ffU’ins of crystals not natural to the sub- 
stances in w'hicli tiiey are found. 
Epigenesis (e-pi-jen'es-is), n. [Gr. epi, and 
genesis, generation.] Iw jihysiol. the tlieory 
of generation in wliich the germ is held to 
be rietually created a.s well as expanded by 
virtue of the procreative po-vver.s of the 
parent. As applied to jilants, this tlieory 
maintains that the eml iryo pre-exists neither 
In the ovary nor pollen, but is generated by 
the union of the fecundating iirinciplea of 
the male and female organs. 

Epigenesist (e-pi-jen'es-lst), n. One w'ho 
.supixH-ts the theory of epigenesis. 
Epigenons (e-pij'eii-us), a. [Gr. epi, iiiion, 
and germao, to l>ring forth.] In hot. grow- 
ing npon the surface of a part, as many 
fungi on the surface of leaves, 

EpiglOt (e'pi-glot), n. Same as E'piglottis 
Ovhich see). 

Epiglottic (e-pi-glot'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to the epiglottis. 

Epiglottis (e-pi-glot‘is), n. [Gr. epiglottis-— 

. epi, upon, and glottis, the glottis.] In amiL 
a cartilaginous plate lieliind the tongue, 
which covers the glottis like a lid during the 
act of swallowing, and thus prevents foreign 
bodies from entering the larynx. 
Epigonation (e-pig'on-a"ti-on), n. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and gomi, gonatos, the knee.] A 
lozenge-shaped piece of some stiff m.aterial 
which forms part of the dress of bishops in 
the Greek Church wdiile officiating. It hangs 
from the girdle on the right side as low as 
the knee, and is believecl to represent the 
napkin 'with which our Saviour girded him- 
self at the last sujjper. It has either a cros.s 
or the head of our Lord embroidered on it. 
A similar appendage is worn by the pope. 
Epigone (e-pig'o-ne), n. Same as Ejngonium. 
Epigonixmi (e-pi-gdbai-um), n. iGv. epi, 
ana gone, the .seed.] In bot. a membranous 
bag which incloses the conceptacle or spore- 
case of a liverwort or scale-moss when 
young, which is ruptured as the cap.sule 
elongates. 

Epigram (e'pi-gram), n. [Gr. epigrmmna, 
inscription— cpf, and gramma, a writing, 
from grapho, to write.] In a restricted 
sense, a short poem or x>iece in verse, which 
has only one subject, and finishes by a 
witty or ingenious turn of thought ; in a 
general sense, an interesting thought repre- 
sented happily in a few words, whether 
verse or prose; a pointed or antithetical 
saying. The term epigram, was given by the 
Greeks to a poetical inscription placed upon 
a tomb or public monument, as upon the 
face of a temple or public arch, and was 
afterwards extended to every little piece 
of verse expressing with precision a deli- 
cate or ingenious thought, as the pieces in 
the Greek anthology. In Homan classical 
poetrj’- the term was somewhat indiscrimi- 
nately used to designate «a short piece in 
verse, but the works of Catullus, and espe- 
cially the epigrams of Martial, contain a 
great number with the modern epigramma- 
tic character. 

From the time of Martial, indeed, tlie epigram 
came to be characterized generally by that peculiar 
point or sting which are now looked for in a French 
or English epigram; and the want of this in the old 
Greek compositions doubtless led some minds to think 
tliem tame and tasteless. The true or the best form 
of the early Greek epigram aoe.'a wA aim at wit or 
seek to produce surprise. Lord Neivves. 

Epigratns are concise effusions of wit, generally 
satirical, expressed in. a few lines inverse: usually, 
the last line conveys some pointed allusion; as, for 
example. 

‘ Lucia thinks happiness consists in state; 

She weds an idiot, but she dines on plate.’ 

W. Chambers. 

Epigramist, Epigrammist (e'pi-gram-ist), 
n. A writer of epigrams ; an epigramma- 
tist. [Hare.] 

The epigrammist (Martial) speaks the sense of 
their drunken principles. yer. Taylor. 

Epigrammatic, Epigrammatical (e 'pi- 
gram - mat " ik, e ' pi - gram - m at'Tk - al ), a, 
1 . ‘Writing epigrams; dealing in epigrams; 
as, an epigrammiatic poet.— 2. Suitable to 
, epigrams; belonging to epigrams; like an 
epigram; antithetical; pointed; as, epigram- 
matic ^tyloovyrit. 



Epigynous Stamens of 
Philadelpkiis coronariiis. 


Those rernarkabh? poems have been untiervalued 
by critics W'ho have not understood their nature. 
Tfiey have no epigrammatic i.>oirit. Macaulay. 

Epigrammatieall 7 (e'pi-grani-mat"i!c.aMi), 
ad\>. In an epigrtimmatic manner or st^Ie; 
tersely and pointedly. 

Epigrammatist (e-pi-gram'mat-iKt), 7 i. One 
wlio corni>oi 3 es epigram.s or deals in them; 
ns, yiartial was a noted epigrammatist 
‘The conceit of the epigrammatist.' Fnller. 
Epigrammatize (e-pi-gram'mat-iz), r.t To 
represent or ex press by epigrams. 
Epigraph (e'pi-graf), n.. [Gi*. epigra^die—epi, 
and gruphC), to write.] 1. In ai’eliiteGiarttl 
antiq. ii terse inscription on a huilding, 
toinli, inomiment, statue, or the like, de- 
noting its iLse or appropriation, and some- 
times made part of its ornamental de- 
tails, -with -which it is incorporated. —2. In 
literature, a citation from some author, <.»r 
a sentence framed for tlie purpose, placed 
at the commencement of a work, or at its 
separate divisions; a motto. 

Leave here the pages with long musing curled. 
And ^vrite me ne\v niy fatma'sepigraph. 

New angel mine. J:. L. Prorifning- 

Epigraphic (e-pi-graf'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to, or consisting in an epigram or 
epigraph, or inscription upon .'i tom)), 
temple, monument, statue, and the like; of 
or pertaining to epigraphy. ‘The epigraphic 
adjuration ‘Siste, viator.” Sat. liev.' * Epi- 
graphic skill,’ Sat Itev. 

Epigraphies (e-pi-grafiks), 92. The sdenoa 
of inscriptions. 

Epigraphist (e-pigTa-fist), n. One versed in 
epigraphy. ‘ Questions belonging rather to 
the anti<iuary and the epigraphisV M'lire. 
Epigraphy (e-pig'ra-fi), n. The study or 
laiowledge of epi- 
grafihs; that l^ranch 
of knowledge which 
deals with the de- 
ciphering and ex- 
planation of inscrip- 
tions, 

Epigynous (e-piJTn- 
us),u. [Gr.cpf,upon, 
and gynii, woman.] 
In gro’wing upon 
the top of the ovary, 
or seeming to do 
so, as the corolla and stamens of the cran- 
berry. 

Epilepsy (e'pi-Iep-si), n, [Gr. epiUpsia, a 
convulsive seizure, falling sickness— cpv', 
and kmdmid, lepsomai, to take, to seize.] 
The falling sickness, so called because the 
patient fails suddenly to the ground; a dis- 
ease of the brain characterized by general 
muscular agitation, occasioned by clonic 
spasms, without sensation or consciousness,- 
and commonly recurring at intervals. 
Epileptic, Epileptical (e-pi-lep'tik, e-pi- 
lep'tik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to or indicating 
ei^Oepsy. 

A plague upon your <?/f/<?/*<rvLsnge ! 

Smile' you my speeches, a.s I ivere a fool? Shak. 

2. Affected with epilepsy; consisting of erd- 
lepsy. 

Epileptic (e-pi-lep'tik), n. 1 . One affected 
with epilepsy. “2. A medicine for the cure 
of epilepsy. 

Epileptiform (e-pi-lep'ti-form), a. Resembl- 
ing epilepsy. 

Epileptoid (e-pi-lep'toid), a. Of or per- 
taining to epilepsy; resembling epilei}sy; as, 
cpfZcpZo id symptoms. 

The pope after complaining of a peculiar depress- 
ing sensation, was attacked i:)y an epileptoid seizure. 

Scotsman neivspaper. 

EpiloM‘Um(e-pi-lb'bi-um),72, [Or. epf, upon, 
and lobos, a pod.] The willow-herb, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Onagracere. The species 
are herbs or under-sliruhs with pink or pur- 
ple, rarely yellow, flowers, solitary iu the 
axils of the leaves or in tenninal leafy spikes. 
The seeds are tipped with a pencil of sillcy 
hairs, and ai’e contained in a long four-celled 
capsule. Tliere are more than fifty species 
scattered over the arctic and temperate 
regions of the world, ten of them being na- 
tives of Britain. 

Epilogic, Epilogical (e-pMojTk, e-pi-loj'i le- 
al), a. Relating to or like an epilogue; epi- 
logistic. 

Epilogism (e-piFo-jizin), n. [Gr. cpilogis- 
viQS, from epilogizomai, to reckon over— 
and logos, a word, account.] Computation; 
enumeration- 

Epilogistic (e-pil'o-jist'Tk), a. Pertaining 
to an epilogue; of the nature of an epilogue. 

These lines are an epilogistic palinode to the Inst 
elegy. Milton. 
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Bpilogize, t\i. KPiLuauisE. 

JSpilogize, f/.f. 

Epilogue (e'pi-log), [L. anlogus, from 
(;{r* epiiogoti, ctnicliisiOH, fvom eptlegu, to con*- 
elude— and IquO, to speak. 1 1. In rhet 
£i conclusion; the elosinj^ part of a discemrse, 
in %vhicli the principal matters are recapitu- 
lated —2 In tlie draniii, a speech or short 
poem addressed to the spectators hy one of 
the actons, after the conclusion of the play. 

A goDi:l play ncGtls im S/itiA’. 

Epiloguise,’ Epilogize (e-pno-giz, e-pi'lo- 
jiz), vJ. To pronounce an epilogue, ntten 
also Bpiloguize. 

The dances elided, t!ie spirit epilosTHises. 

St<i Redirection in Milton's Comus. 

Epiloguise, Epilogize (e-pilo-glz, e-pi'lo- 
ji'z), v.L To add to in the manner of an epi- 
logue. ‘The langli of applause with which 
tile channing companion of my new ac- 
quaintance was ejjilogizuig his happy rail- 
lery.' Student, 1750. "Written also Bpilo- 

(flitZC. 

EpilogTiiser, Epiloguizer (e-pi-Ia-gny/cT), 
n. One w'ho epilogiiizes ; a writer or speaker 
of epilogues. 

Go to, old lad, ’tis true that thou art wiser; 

Thou art not framed for an epiioRztizer, Hoadley, 

EpimacMnse (e'pi-ma-kr'ne), n. pi A sub- 
family of slender-billed (tenuirostral) birds 
of the family UpupidJO, resembling the birds 
of paradise in the exceeding liLturiance and 
brilliancy of their plumage. The genus 
Epimachus (plume-birds) is the type. The 
superb plurne-bird (E. magnus) of N'ew 
Guinea is the best kno^vn species. Although 
the body of this bird is byno means large, its 
plumage is so wonderfully developed that it 
measures nearly 4 feet from the beak to 
the extremity of the tail, the colours being 
of the most brilliant hues of scarlet, emerald, 
violet, and ultramarine. 

Epimera (e-pi-me'ra), mpl. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and OTc?-OTi, thigh.] In compar. anat. the 
lateral pieces of the dorsal arc of the somite 


of a crustacean. 

Epimeral (e-pi-me'ral), a. [Gr. egn, and 
meros, a limb.] A term applied to that part 
of the segment of an articulated animal 
which is above the joint of the limh, 
Epinglette (ep-in-gletO, n. [ib*.] An iron 
needle for piercing the cartridge of a piece 
of ordnance before priming. 

Epinicion (e-pi-ni'slii-on), n. [Gr. epini- 
Hon, from epinildos, belonging to victory— 
epi, and nike, victory.] A song of triumph; 
a pman. ‘A triumplial epinicion on Hen- 
gist's massacre.' T. Warton. [Hare.] 
fijinikian (e-pi-nfld-an), a. fSee Epini- 
CION.] FertJiining to or celehrating victory. 
Epinyctist (e-pi-nik'tis), n. [Gr, epi, and 
7mx, milctos, night.] A pustule appearing in 
the night, or especially troublesome at night. 
Epioriiis, Epyornis (e-pi-orinis), n. [Gr. 

lofty, and ornis, a bird.] SeeJSPY- 
■ ■"OilNIS., ■ 

Epipedometry (e-pi-ped-om'et-ri), w. [Gr. 
e 2 npe(los, on the ground— epf, upon, pedo% 
the ground, and 'inefron, measure,] The men- 
suration of figures standing on the same 

Epiperipheral (e'pi-pe-ri"fe-ral), a. [Gr. 
epi, upon, and B, peiipheml.] Situated or 
originating upon the periphery or external 
surface of the body; specifically, applied to 
feelings or sensations originating at the ends 
of nerves distributed on the outer surface; 
as, the sensation produced by toueliing an 
object with the finger is an epipenpheml 
sensation: opposed to 

, Ou comparing these three great orders of feelings, 
we found that whereas the epiperipheral are relational 
to a very great extent, the entoperiplural, and still 
more the central, have but small aptitudes for enter- 
ing into relations. H, Spencer. 

Epipetalous (e-pi-pet'abus), a. [Gr. ejpf, 
upon, and petalon, a leal] In bot a terra 
applied to an organ of a plant inserted: in 
or grooving on the petal, 

Epiphany (e-pifa-ni), n. [Gr. epipdmieia, 
appearance, to appear— rcpi, 

upon, and pActfnd, to show,] 1, An appear- 
ance or a becoming manifest. ‘ An epic poet, 
if ever such a dilficult birth shoukl make 
dts epiphany in Paris. ' De Qidncey.'-~%, A 
Christian festival celebrated on the sixth 
day of 3 amiary, the twelftli clay after Christ- 
mas, in commemoration of the appearance 
of our Saviour to the magians or wise men 
of the East, who came to adore him "ivith 
presents; or as others maintain, to com- 
memorate the appearance of the star to the 
magians, as the symbol of the manifestation 
of Ohiist to the Gentiles. Jerome and Chry- 


sostom take the Epiphany to be the day of 
our Saviour’s baptism, when a voice from 
heaven declared, ‘^J’liis is my beloved Son, 
in whom 1 am well pleased.' 

EpiphegUS (e-pi-fe'gus), ?i. [Gr. epn, upon, 
and phegos, the beech.] A genus of idauts, 
nat. order OrobaiichacenD. There is but one 
specie.?, B. virginiana, parasitical on the 
roots of beech-trees in the United States of 
America, where it is called beech-drops. It 
is a slender purplish or yellowish-brown, 
nmch-branclied lierb, with small and scat- 
tered scales for leaves. 

Epiphloeum (e-pi-lie'nm), n. [Gr. e%n, upon, 
and phloios, bark,] In hot. the layer of bark 
immediately below the epiderm; the cellu- 
lar integument of the bark. 

Epiphoiiem, Epiphonema (e-pifo-nem, e- 
pif'd-ne''bna), n, [Gr. epiphonema, exclama- 
tion; epiphoned, to cry out— upon, and 
phoned, to speak loud.] In rhet. an excla- 
matory sentemje or striking reflection which 
sums up or concludes a discourse. 
Epiphora (e-pifo-ra), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
pherd, to bear.] 1. In 7ned. watery eye; a 
disease in which the tears, from increased 
secretion, or some disease of the lachrymal 
passage, accumulate in front of the eye and 
trickle over the cheek.— 2. In rhet. the em- 
phatic repetition of a word or series of words 
at the end of several sentences or stanzas. 
Epiphragm (e'pi-fram), [Gr. dpi, upon, 
and phragma, a division, from phrasso, to 
break.] 1. In bot. a membrane covering the 
nioutli of the spore-case of urn-mosses, so 
as to close it up. —2. In gooZ, the mem- 
branous or calcareous substance with which 
some pulmonate molluscs 
close up the aperture of 
their sliells 'when they re- 
tire within to pass the 
winter. 

Epiphyllospermous (e-pi- 
fllfio-spernr us), a. [Gr.epf, 
upon, phyllon, a leaf, and 
Kpmna, seed.] In&of. bear- 
ing their seeds or spores 
on the back of the leaves, 
as ferns. 

EpiphyllOUS (e-pifii-us or 
ep-i -firms) a [Gr. ppi, Part of Epiphy«o- 
upon, and phyllon, a leal] spermous Frond. . 
Ill hot ajiplied to anything 
inserted or growing upon a leaf; as, an epi- 
idiylloits peduncle. 

Epiphyseal, Epiphysial (e-pi-fw/e-al, e-pi- 
fiz'i-al), a, [See Epiphysis.] Pertaining to 
or imving the nature of an epiphysis. Prof. 
Owen. 

Epiphysis (e-pif'i-sis), n. [Gr. epizdiysis-— 
epi, upon, andpA?/cj, to grow.] In anal any 
portion of a bone separated from the body 
of the bone by a cartilage which becomes 
converted into bone by age. 

The epiphyses of the ftetus become the apophyses 
of the adult. : Dnnglison. 

EpiphytaK e-pifit-al ), a. Pertaining to or 
having the nature of an epiphyte; epiphytic. 
Epiphyte (e'pi-fit), n. [Gr. epti, upon, and 
phyton, a plant.] A plant growing upon 
another plant, adhering to its bark, and root- 
ing among the soil that occupies its surface, 
as a moss, lichen, fern, &c., hut which does 
not, like a parasite, derive any iiourisliment 
from the plant on which it grows. Many 
orchidaceous plants are epiphytes. 
Epiphytic, Epiphytical (e-pi-fit'ik, e-pi-fiU- 
ik-al), a. In oat. pertaining to or having the 
nature of an epiphyte. 

Epiphytically (e-pi-fit'ik-al-li), adv. In bot 
after the manner of an epiphyte. 
/Epiplerosis Ce'pi-ple-r6"sis), n. [Gr. cpi, 
and yiZmisis, repletion.] In pathol exces- 
sive repletion; distension. 

Epiplexis (e-pi-pleks'is), [Gr. epf, upon, 
and pZc/t-o, to fold.] In rhet. a figure used 
when an elegant or gentle kind of upbraid- 
ing is employed to convince. 
Epiploce(e-piplo-se),n, [Gr. epiplolce,mipli- 
tation-r-epi, upon, and pleko, to fold. ] In rhet, 
a figure by which one aggravation or striking 
circumstance is added in due gradation to 
another; as, ^He not only spared his enemies, 
but continued them in emplojiuent; not 
only continued them, but advanceeVthem,' 
Epiplocele (e-pipfio-sel), ly. [Gr. epiplokele 
—epiploon, the caul, and /cafe, a tumour.] 
In med, hernia of the epiploOn or omentum. 
Epiploic (e-pip-15'ik), a. [Gr. epiploon, the 
caul. ] Pertaining to the caul or omentum. 
Epiploon (e-pipfid-on), n. [Gr. epiploon— 
epi, upon, and pled, to swim. ] The caul or 
omentum, a membranous expansion 'which 
floats upon the intestines. 


Epiploscheocele (e-pip«los'ke-d-seI), [Gr, 
epiploon, the omentum, oscheon, the scro- 
tum, and Mle, a tumour. ] A hernia, in which 
the omentum descends into the scrotum. 
Epipodite (e-pip'o-dit), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and pous, xiodos, foot.] In conixjar. anat. a 
process developed upon the basal joint or 
‘protopodite ’ of some of the limbs of certain 
Crustacea, 

Epipoclium (e-pi-po'di-iim), n. [See Ewpu- 
niTE.] 1. In bot. a disk formed of several 
knobs or glands.— 2. In zool. a muscular lobe 
developed from the lateral and upper sur- 
faces of the foot of some molluscs. 

Epipolic (e-pi-pol'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
produced by epipolism or fluorescence.— 
Bptipolic dispersion, a term applied by Sir 
John Herscliel to the plieiiomena of tlie in- 
ternal dispersion of light along the surface, 
and even into the bulk of luminous bodies. 
Epipolism (e-pip'ol-lzra), n. [G r. ep ipoU, a 
surface, from epi, on, and pelein, to be.} 
Eluorescence (wliieli see). 

Epipolized (e-pip'ol4zd), a. Affected or 
modified by the phenomena of epipolism; 
changed into an epipolic condition; as,exnp- 
dlized light. 

Epiptexous (e-pip'ter-us), a. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and ptero7i, a wing.] In hot a tenn applied 
to a fruit or seed which is furnished with a 
broad margin or wing where it terminates. 
Epirliizous (e-pi-riz'us), a. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and rhiza, a root.] In bot. growing on a 
root. 

EpirrHeolOgy (e-pi're-oT'o-ji), «. [Gr, e^nr- 
rhoe, a flowing on, and logos, discourse.] 
That department of ifiiysiological botany 
whicli treats of the effects of external agent,? 
upon living plants, 

Episceniiim (e-pi-se'ni-um), n. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and s7cene,a scene.] In a^ident arch. 
the upper portion of the scene in the theatre. 
Episcopacy (e-pis'ko-pa-si), n. [L. epiisco- 
patus, from the Gr, episkoped, to inspect— 
epi, and skoped, to see. See BISHOP. ] 

1. f Careful inspection; watch; oversight.— 

2. Government of tlie Church by bishops; 
that form of ecclesiastical government in 
whicli diocesan bishops are established, as 
distinct from and superior to priests or 
presbyters; government of the Church liy 
three distinct orders of ministers— deacons, 
priests, and bishops. 

Episcopal (e-pis'kop-al), a. Belonging to or 
vested in bishops or prelates; charactm*istic 
of or pertaining to a bishop or bishops; 
characterized by that form of ecclesiastical 
government to which bishops belong; ns, 
episcopal jurisdiction; episcopal authority; 
episcopal costume; the episcopal church. 
Episcopalian (e-pis'ko-pa'fii-an), a. Vex- 
taining to bishops or government by bishops; 
episcopal. 

Episcopalian (e-pis''k6-pa"li-an), n. One 
who belongs to an episcoiial church, or ad- 
heres to the episcopal form of church gov- 
ernment and discipline. 

Episcopalianism (e-pisfiJO-psVli-an-izm), n. 
The system of episcopal religion or govern- 
ment of the Church by bishops. 
Episcopally (e-pis'ko-pal-H), adv. By epis- 
copal authority; in an episcopal manner. 

' To be ordained. ’ iSiirne 

Episcopantt (e-pisfivo-pant), 7i. A bishop. 
Milto7i. 

Episcopariant (e-pis'k6-pa"ri-au), a. Epis- 
copal. ‘ BxJiscoparian government.' An- 
thony Wood. 

Episcopate (e-pis'kd-pat), 91. l. A bishopric; 
the office and dignity of a bishop.— 2. The 
collective body of bishops. 

Episcopate (e-pis'kd-pat), u.i pret. dt pp. 
episcopated; ppr, episcopiating. To act as a 
bishop; to fill the office of a prelate. 

There he commits to the presbyters only full au- 
thority, both of feeding the flock and episcopaiing. 

Milton. 

Episcopicide (e-pis'ko-pi-skl), 9i. [I. epis- 
copus, a bishop, and cmdo, to kill] The 
killing of a bishop. 

Episcopyt (e-pis'ko-pi), 7i. 1. Survey; super- 
intendence; search. ‘The censor, in his 
moml episcopy.‘ Mfon.— 2. Episcopacy. 

It was the universal doctrine of the Church for 
many ages . . . that is the divine or apos- 
tolical institution. Taylor. 

Episkeletal (e-pi-skeEe-tal), a. Same as 

Mpaxial. 

Episodal (e-pi-sod'al), a. Same as Episodic, 
Episode (e'pi-sod), n. [Gr. epeisodion (to), 
an episode or interlude, from epeisodios, 
coming in besides, adventitious— epf, and 
eisodos, an entrance— efs, to, in, and hodos, 
a way.] 1 In poetry, a separate incident. 
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EPITOME 


sturv, <')r actit)ii, introduced for the purpose 
of giving a greater variety to the events 
rebited in the poem; an incidental narrative 
or digression .separalrle from the main sub- 
ject, but naturally arising from it. 

•Faitbfuily adhering to the truth which he does 
not ’?iifter so much as an ornamental ej>isodr to inter- 
rupt’ Haliam. 

2. An incident or action more or less con- 
nected with a complete series of events; as, 
an epimtle of the war; an episode in one’s 
life. 

EpiSOdiSll (e-pi-sod'i-al), cl Eclating to epi- 
sode; by way of episode; episodic. 

Episodic, Episodical (e-pi-sod'ik, e-pi-sod'- 
ik-al), «. .rertaiuing to an epi.sode ; con- 
tained in tin episoile or digression. 

Episodically (e-xn-sod'ik-al-U), adv. By way 
of episode. 

i\ distant perspective of burning Troy might be 
thrown into a corner of the piece . . . ejiisodzcally. 

Hurd, 



Epispastic (e-pi-spas'tik), [Glr. epispas- 
Wm, from cpispao, to draw.] In mM. draw- 
ing; attracting the humours to the skin; 
exciting action in the skin; blistering. 
Epispastic (e-pi-spas'tik), 7 i. An external 
application to the skin, which produces a 
serous or puriform discharge by exciting in- 
ilammation; a vesicatory; a 
ldi,ster, 

Episperm (e'pi'Sp6rm), n. 

IGr. cpi, upon, and sperma, 
a seed. J In hot. the testa or 
outer integument of a seed. 

The figure sliows (n) the 
ex>isperm, ft>) the endopleu- 
ra, and (<;) the endosperm. 

Epispermic (e-pi-spenn'ik), 
a. In /w/!, pertaining to the Section of Seed, 
episperm. —F^iispermic em,- 
hr>fo, an embryo immediately covered by the 
episperm ot jiroper integument, as in the 
kidney-bean, 

Episporan§ium(e'pi-sp6r-an''ji-nm),n. [Gr. 
epi, upon, spora, seed, and angos, a vessel] 
In hot an indusium overlying the spore- 
cases of a fern. 

Epispore (e'in-spor), fGr. epi, upon, and 
sjmra, seed.] In hot the outer integument 
of lichen spores. 

Bpistaxis (e-pis-taks'is), 71. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and staxis,, a dropping.] Bleeding from the 
nose. 

Episterna (e-pi-st6i''na), n. pi [Gr. epi, 
iijiori, and sterimi, the breast-bone.] In 
eohipar. anal, the lateral piece.s of the in- 
ferior or ventral ai’c of the somite of a crus- 
taceaiL 

Episternal (e-pi-ster'nal), a. 1. In aiuit 
noting the two bones which form part of 
the stermira, and are situated upon its su- 
perior and lateral part. —2, lum'mpar. ancit 
noting that portion of a segment of an ar- 
ticulate animal which lies external to the 
middle inferior pieces or sterna. 
Epistiiotonos (e-i>is-thot^oii-oB), n. [Gr. 
episthen, forward, and teino, to stretch.] 
Haine as Emprosthotonos (which see). 
Epistilbite (e-i)i-.stiFbit), n. IGr. epi, upon, 
and Htilhite (which see).] A wdiite translu- 
cent mineral, said to be the same as 'H.eulan^ 
dite. 

Epistle (e-pisl), n. [L. epistola, Gr. epMoU, 
from episte lid, to send to— on, and stello, 
to send. ] A writing, directed or sent, commu- 
nicating intelligence to a distant person; a 
letter; a letter missive: applied particularly 
in dignified discourse or in speaking of the 
letters of the apostles or of the ancients; as, 
the epistles of Paixl; the om'stfes of Pliny or 
of Cicero. 

Epistlet («-pisl), v.t To write; to commu- 
nicate by •writing or by epistle. ‘ Thus much 
may be epbsiZcff.’ Milton. 

Epistlert (e-pisl^r), n. 1. A -writer of epis- 
tles. 

What needs the man to 'be so furious with the good 
old epistler for saying the apostle’s charge is general 
to all? JBp. Hall. 

2. One who reads the epistle in a church 
service; a suh-deacon. * The principal being 
assisted with the gospeller and epistler. ‘ 
Ecclesiastical Co 7 istitutwns micl Cmions. 
Epistolarf (e-pis'to-ler), a. Epistolary. Sir 
T. More. 

Epistolary (e-pis'to-la-ri), a. 1. Pertaining 
to epistles or letters; suitable to letters and 
coiTespondence; familiar; as, an epistolary 
style. M . . , write In loose epistolary 
way.’ Eryde7i:~~2. Contained in letters; 
carried on by letters. ‘A ivQ& epistolary 
correspondence.’ F. ilfaison, 

Epistoler (e-pis'tol-6r), Same as Epistler, 
Epistolet (e-pis'tol-et), -n. [Dim. from L. 


an epistle.] A short epistle or letter. 

[Eare.J 

You see thro’ my wiched intention of curt.iiUng this 
epiiiolei by tim above device of large margin. 

Lamb, 

Epistolic, Epistolical (e-pis-tolik, e-pis- 
tolik-al), tt. 1. Pertaining to letters or 
epistles, — 2. Designating the method of re- 
pre.senting ideas i»y letters and words. 
EpistOlist (e-pis'td-list) n. A writer of let- 
ters ; a correspondent. [Bare. ] 

James Hovvell fulfils all the requirements of a plea- 
sant letter- writer, and was, less than epistolists 
of his age, dependent on iiLs matter for the charm of 
his correspondence. Ouarl. Jietf, 

Epistolize (e-pis'tol-lz), vA, pret. & pp. epis- 
toUzed; jipr. epistoUzing. To wiite epistles 
or letters. [iiare.J 

Very, very tired ! I began this epistle, having been 
eptxiolising all the morning. Lamb. 

Epistolizer (e-pis'tol-iz-iir), A writer of 

epistle.s. 

EpistolograpMc (e-pis'tol-o-graf'ik), «. Ter- 
taining to tlxe writing of lettevn.—Epwtolo- 
graphio charactirrs or alphabet. Same as 
Eemotic characters or alphabet See De- 
motic. 

Epistolography (e-pis'tol-og‘"ra-fi), n. [Gr. 
epistole, a letter, and graLihd, to write.] The 
art or practice of writing letters, 

Epistoina, Epistome (e-pis'to-ma, e'pi- 
stom), n. [Gr, epi, upon, and stoma, nuDUth. J 
In nat hist (a) the space between the an- 
temite and the cavity of the moutli in erus- 
taceoiis animals; (&) a valve -like organ 
wdiicli arches over the mouth in the order 
Pliylactol.'emata of the Polyzoa. 

Epistrophe (e-pis’tro-fl), n. [Gr, epistropM— 
epi, upon, and strojjha, a return.] In 7 'het. a 
figure in wliich several successive clauses 
or sentences end witli the same word or 
affirmation; as, 'Are they Hebrews? So cirii 

1. Are they Israelites? So am. 1.’ 2 Cor. xi. 

22 . 

Epistylar (e'pi-stil-6r), a. Of or belonging 
to the epistyle.— ameuation, the 
system in •which columns support arclies 
instead of horizontal architraves and enta- 
Idatures. 

Epistyle (e''pi-stil), n, [Gr. epi, upon, and 
stylos, a column.] In ancient arch, a term 
used by the Greeks for wdiat is now called 
the architrave, a massive piece of stone or 
wood laid immediately on the abacus of the 
capital of a column or pillar. 

Epitaph (e^pi-taf), 71 . [Gr. ein, upon, and 
taphoB or taphe, a burial, a grave, a tomlx, 
from thapto, to bum, to bury, to inter; from 
root taph; Skr. tap, to burn.] 1. An inscrip- 
tion on a tomb or monument in lionoui' or 
memory of the dead. 

Can you look forward to the honour of a deco- 
rated coffin, a splendid funeral, a towering monu- 
ment— -it may be, a lying epitaph ^ IF, B. Sprasue. 

2. A brief descriptive sentence, in prose or 
verse, composed as if to be inscribed on a 
momiment, as that on Alexander; ‘Sufficit 
liuic tumuliLS, cui non siifRceret orb is.’ 

One of the most pleasi ng epitaphs in general litera- 
ture is that by Pope on Gay;— 

'Of manner gentle, of affection mild, 

In wit a man, simplicity a child,’ IF. Chambers, 

Epitaph (e'pi-taf), v.t To commemorate in 
an epitaph. [Bare.] 

'If I never deserve any better remembrance,’ he 
(Gabriel Harvey) exclaims, ‘ let me be epitaphed the 
inventor of English hexameters.' Craih. 

Epitaph (e'pi-taf), v. L To express one's self 
in the manner of an epitaph. 

The Commons, in their speeches, epitaph upon 
him, as on that pope, ' He lived as a >volfe, and died 
asadogge.' Bp. Hall. 

Epitaphian, Epitaphic (e-pi-taf 'i-an, e-pi- 
taf 'ilg, a. Pertaining to an epitaph: of the 
nature of or serving as an epitaph. [Eare.] 

To imitate the noble Pericles in his epitaphian 
speech, stepping up after the battle to bewail the 
slain Servianus, Milton. 

Epitaphist (e'pi-taf-ist), n. A writer of 
epitaphs. 

Epitasis (e-pi'ta-sis), n, [Gr., a stretching, 
increase in intensity— epf, and ternd, to 
stretch,] In the ancient drama, that part 
•which embraces the main action of a play, 
and leads on to the catastrophe: opposed to 
protasis. The terra has also sometimes been 
applied to that part of an oration which 
appeals to the passions.™ 2. In logic, the 
consequent term of a proposition.— a In 
med: the paroxysm or periociof rioleiice of 
a fever or a disease, 

Epithalamic (e'pi-thal-am'lk), a. Delating 
to or after the manner of an epithalamiimi. 
Forth Bidt Mev. 


Epithalamitim (e'pi-thal-a"mi-um), 71. [Or. 
e2)itk(Uainimi---epi, and thalamos, a 

bed-chamber.] A imptial song or poem, in 
praise of a bride and bridegromu, and pray- 
ing for their prosperity; a poem in honour 
of a newiy-niarried pair. 

I made it both in form and matter to emul.ate the 
. kind of poem ^vliich was called epithalainiwn, and 
(by the .uicienta} u.st*d to be sung when the bride wa.‘i 
led into her chamber. B. yonson, 

Epithaiamize (e-pi-thara-miz), v.i. To com- 
I>ose an epithalainium. 

Epithalamyt (e-pi-thaTa-mi), 71. An Angli- 
cized form of epUlmlcmiiu ni (which vSee). 

He shew'cl ns how for .sins %ve ought to sigh, 

And liow to sing Christ’s epithalatny, Chudleigk, 

Epitheca (e-pi-the’ka), 71. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and tlieke, a sheath.] In 7 uvt. hist a con- 
tinuous layer suiToimdirig the thecfcin some 
corals. It is the external indication of 
talmke, and is well seen in the Tubijiorai or 
organ-pipe corals, See Tabula. 

Epithelial (e-pi-the'li-al), a. Eclating or 
pertaining to tlie epithelium; as, epithelial 
cells or scales. 

Epithelium (e-pi-theni-um), ». [Gr, epi, 
upon, and thele, tiie nipple.] 1. In aiiat a 
thin and delicate kind of cuticle, like that 
which covers the nipple; more specifically, 
the cellular layer which lines the internal 
cavities and canals of the body, botli closed 
and open, as tlie mouth, nose, respiratori*- 
organs, blood-vessels, &o., and which is ana- 
logous to the cuticle of the outer surface. 
There are several varieties of epithelium. 
The epithelium lining the blood-ves,sels is 
called sometimes cndof/iefmm.— 2, In hot an 
epidermi.s consisting of young thin-sided 
cells, filled with homogeneous transjjarent 
cohnirless sap. 

Epithem (e'pi-tliem), n. [Gr. epithema--e2n, 
and tithemi, to place.] In pha 7 \ a kind of 
fomentation or poultice, to be applied, ex- 
ternally to strengthen tlie part; any external 
topical application, except oiutnients and 
plasters. 

Epithet (e'pi4het), n, [Gr. epithetm, a name 
added, from epi, upon, and tithemi, to place.} 
1. An adjective e.xpressing some real quality 
of the thing towdiichit is applied, or an attri- 
butive expressing some quality ascribed to 
it, as a verdemt lawn, a b'rilUaiU appearance, 
a just man, an accu 7 'cite description, where 
ve'rda 7 it, hi'illiant, just, aecurate, are epi- 
thets expressing some quality in the nouns 
to which they are joined.— 2. Any word im- 
plying a quality applied to a person or thing. 

The character of Bajazet ... is strongly expi^essed 
in iijs surname of Ilderim, or the lightning; and he 
might glory iu an epithet which was drawn from the 
fiery energy of his soul and the rapidity of lu.s dc' 
structive march. Gibbon. 

Epithet (e’pi-thet), v.t To entitle; to de- 
scribe bj[ epitliets. ‘Hever was a town 
\yottQV eptithetedA Sir H. Wotton. [Eai’e.] 
Epithetic, Epithetical (e-pi-tJietfik, e-pi- 
thet'ik-al), a. Tertainiiig to an epithet or 
epithets; containing or consisting of epi- 
thets; abounding with epithets; character- 
ized by strong epithets; as, the style is too 
epithetic. 

Some. Milton-mad (an affectation 
Glean’d up from college education), 

Approve no verse but that which ffow.s 
la epithetic measur’d prose. Lloyd. ■ 

The principal made his way to the bar; whitlier 
Sam, after bandying a f’&w epithetical remarks with 
Mr. Smouch, followed at once. Dickens. 

Epitheton (e-pi'the-ton), 7 \. [Gr, See Epi- 
thet.] An epithet. 

I spoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent 
appertaining to thy young days, whicli we may 
nominate tender. Skak. 

EpitlmmetiCjt Epithumetlealt (e^pi-thii- 
met"ik, e’pi-thu-met"'ilv-al), a. [Gr, epitlm(yy 
7 netikos,iTomepithu{y)yneo, to set one’s heai’t 
upon a thing— upon, and thi((y)mos, 
mind.] Inclined to lust; pertaining to the 
animal passion. 

The heart and parts which God requires are divided 
from the inferior and epiihnmeiicai organs. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Epitithides (e-pi-tithT-dez), «. pi [Gr, epi- 
tithmni, to place upon— upon, and 
tithemi, to place,] In. arc/i. the cro\vn, or 
upper mouldings of an entablature. 
Epitomator (e-pit'dm-at-6r), n. An epi- 
tomizer. [Bare.] 

This elementary blunder of the dean, corrected by 
none, is repeated by nearly all his epiiomators, ex- 
positors, and imitators. Sir f-F. Haniilion. 

Epitome (e-pi't6-mi), n. [Gr. epitome, from 
epf, upon, and toine, a cutting, from tenuW, 
to cut.] 1. An abridgment; a brief sum- 
maiY or abstract of any book or wilting; a 
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ooiiipondiuTii containiiig tlxe jjubataiice or 
laiiH'ipai w tatters of a book. 

Ejfihuites are helpful to the ineinery. W cUon, 

Htmce--2. Fig. anything which represents 
another or otner.^j, in a coBtleiised forin, 

A mail srj various, that he seem'd to be 
Nat om, iiitt ail juaukijid's Dryden, 

The Church of St. Mark's itself, hannoiiinus as its 
«tn»:ttire may at first si^dit appear, is an epitome (if 
the ohancjes of Venetian arciiitecture from the tenth 
to the nineteenth century. Ritskin, 

—AhrkhmQiit, Compendmm, Fgitome, Al)- 
tsfracL 8ce uiider Abbidgment. 

Epitomist (e-pi'toin-ist), An epitoraizer. 
Epitomize (o-pnom-iz). v.t. pret. & pp. 
epitomised; ppr. ipUarnizing. 1, To shorten 
or fdirhlge, as a writing or discourse; to 
abstract, I b b summary, the principtil mat- 
ters of; to contract into a iniiTower corn- 
pass. ‘The author they cite and epitom- 
ized To diminish, as by cutting 

oif something; to curtail. 

■\Ve have epitomized many words to the detriment 
of our tongue. ' Addison. 

Syn. To abridge, reduce, abstract, condense, 
summarize. 

Epitomize (e-pl'tom-iz), v.i. To make epi- 
tomes or abstracts, Peayson. 

Epitomizer (e-piToni-iz-er), n. One who 
ahriilges; a writer of au epitome. 

Epitrite (e'pi-trit), n, [Gr, epitritos^ contain- 
ing ail integtir and one-third— ep?’, upon, and 
tritos, third.} In pros, a foot consisting of 
three long syllables and one short one, and 
denominated first, second, third, or fourth 
epitrite, acconling as the short syllable is 
the ih'st, second, third, or fourth; as, salu- 
tantes, concltfiti, intercairms, Incdntai‘6. 
Epitroclioi(l(e-pi-tr6k'oid), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
troeim, a wheel, and eidos, resemblance.] 
In geoni. the curve traced by a point in the 
plane of a circle which rolls on the convex 
side of a fixed circle. The curve thus gene- 
rated belongs to the family of roulettes, 
and becomes an epicycloid ndien the gene- 
rating point is in the circumference of the 
rolling circle. Bmnde. 

Epitrdpe (e-pitTo-pe), n. [Gr. epitrope, from 
epitrepo, to turn over, to yield, to permit— 
epf, and trepo, to turn.] In rhet concession; 
aiigure by which one thing is granted, with 
a view to obtain an advantage; a.s, I admit 
all this may be true, but what is tin's to the 
puipose? I concede the fact, but it ovei*- 
throws your own argument. 

Epizeuxis (e-pi-zfiks'is), n. [Gr., a fastening 
together, from epizewjnymi, to join to— 
epk upon, anti zeugnymi, to join.] In rhet. 
a figure by which a word is repeated with 
vehemence; as, Yon, you, Antony, impelled 
Caisar upon the civil war. 

Epizoan (e-pi-z6'an), n. Same as Epizoon 
(which see), 

Epizoon <e-pi-zo'on), n. pi Epiaoa (e-pi- 
zo'a). [Gr. epl, upon, and zoon, animal] A 
term applied to those parasitic animals 
which live upon the bodies of other animals. 
Tile Epizoa which infest man may be divided 
into two groups: (a) those which live upon 
the surface of the skin, and (&) those ivhicli 
live in the skin. To the first belong fleas, 
lice, bugs, ticks, &c. ; to the second the itch- 
insect or ScircoptoB scabiei, the foIUcI e-mite 
or Bemoclex folliculorum, &o. The Epizoa 
infesting fish, as the Paudarus, wliich is 



Epizoa.— I, Lerniacerna spratti, and {2) Sprat infested 
witli it. 3, 1’andarus bicolor. 

found on the shark, and the Lerniaemm 
spmtti, on the sprat, belong to the inferior 
Crustacea. 

Epizootic (e'’pi-z6-ot"ik), [Gr. epi, upon, 
and 2 don, animal] 1 . Pertaining to an 
epizoon or the epizoa.— -2. f lugeol. coutaiu- 
ing fossil remains; said of moiiiitaius, rocks, 
formations, and the like. 

Epfsactic mountains are of secondary formation, 
nil Kirwan. 

3. The term applied to diseases prevalent 
among the lower animals; corresponding to 
epidemic among men. See the noun. 


Epizootic, Epizooty (e'pi-zo-ot"ik, e-pi-zo'- 
o-ti), n. A murrain or pestilence among 
animals. It differs from enzootic in not 
being confined to a district but prevailing 
at the .same time over considerable tracts 
of CO nil try, and from epridemic in affecting 
the lower aniinals and not human beings. 
Foot-and-mouth disease, pleui'o-pneunionia, 
(fee., are examples of epizootics. 

Eplicate (e'pli-kat), a. [L. c for ex, priv., 
imd^dimtuh-, folded.] Iii hot not plaited. 
Epoch (e'j)ok), n. [L. epocha; Gr. epoche, re- 
tention, delay, stop, from epecha, to hold 
back, to inhibit--epf, upon, and ec/io, to hold. ] 

1. In ehron. a fixed point of time, from which 
succeeding years are numbered ; a point 
from which computation of years begins; 
any fixed time or period; era; date; as, the 
exodus from Egypt and the Babylonish cap- 
tivity are remarkable epochs in the history 
of the Jews. 

The fifteenth century was the unhappy epoch of 
military establishiueiits in time of peace. Madi,i'm. 

2. In astron. (a) the date at which a planet 
or other heavenly body has a given position. 
(f>> An arliitrary fixed date, for which the 
elements used in computing the place of a 
planet or other heavenly body at any other 
date are given. Goodrich. 

Epocha (e'pok-a), n. An epoch. 

The second day of July, 1776, will be the most me- 
morable epQcka ill the history of America. Adams. 

Epochal (e'^pok-al), a. Belonging to an epoch; 
of the nature of an epoch. ‘ Epochal points,' 
Shedd. 

EpOde (e'pod), n. [Gr. epode—epi, upon, and 
ode, a song, an ode. See Ode.] In lyric 
poetry, («) the third or last imrt of the ode; 
that which follows the strophe and anti- 
strophe, the ancient ode being divided into 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode. 

.Strophe, antistrophe, or epode . . , were a kind of 
stanza framed only for the music. Milton. 

(&) A species of lyric poem invented by 
Archilochus, in which a longer verse is fol- 
lowed by a shorter one; as, the Epodes of 
Horace. This does not include the elegiac 
distich. 

Eppdic (c-’Pod'ik), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling an epode. 

Eponym, Eponyme (e'po-nim), n. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and onoma, a name.] 1. A surname. 

2. A name of a place or people derived from 
that of a person~3. A name of a mytliical 
per.sonage called into existence to .‘iccoimt 
for the name of a country or people; thus, 
Itcilus, Iloinulus, Bnitus, Scota, the names 
of imaginary persons invented to account 
for Italy, Borne, Britain, Scotland, are epo- 
nyms. See Myth. 

Eponymic, Eponsnnous (e-pon-im'ik, 
e-pon'i-mus), a. Of or relating to or con- 
nected with an eponym. 

Every country, every autonomous town, nay even 
many a hamlet, thus had its epouymojes hero. Cox. 

The traditions are generally vague and obscure, 
and the personages whose names are associated with 
these sites have often only a mythical, or, to speak 
technically, an eponymic existence. This conveni- 
ent phrase is used to convey the suggestion that a 
personal name has been evolved by popular specu- 
lation to account for some geographical name, the 
true meaning of which has not been understood. 

Isaac Taylor, 

Epopee, Epopoeia (e-po-pe', e-po-pe'ya), n. 
[Fr. epopee; Gr. epopoila—epos, a word, an 
epic poem, ami pmeo, to make.] 1. An epic 
poem.— 2. The history, action, or fable, 
which makes the subject of an epic poem. 
Epos (e'pos), n. [Gr. epos.] An epic poem, or 
its fable or subject; an epopee; epic poetry. 

The early epos of Greece is represented by the Iliad 
and the Ody.<^sey, Hesiod and the Homeric hymns; 
also by some fragments of the ‘ Cyclic ’ poets. 

Prof. yebb. 

Epotation ( e-po-ta'shon ), n. [ L. epoto, to 
quaff.] A drinking or drinking out. [Bare.] 

"When drunkenness reigns, the devil is at war with 
man, and the epotation of dumb liquor damns him. 

Pelthatn. 

Epping-hunt (ep'ing-hunt), n. The Easter 
stag-hunt which takes place at Epping 
Forest in Essex for the amusement of 
London sportsmen. 

Eprottvette (a-prb-vet), n. [Fr., from Sproii- 
ver, to try, to assay, from Fr. prmmr, L. 
po'ohare, to try.] An instrument for as- 
certaining the explosive force of gunpowder, 
or for comparing the strengths of different 
kinds of gunpowder. 

Epsom-salt (ep'suni-siilt), n. The sulphate 
of magnesia, a cathartic producing watery 
discharges. This medicine was so named 
from its being formerly procui’ed by boiling 
down the mineral water of Epsom, but it is 
now prepared from sea-water. 


Epulary (e'pu-la-ri), a. [L. epularis, from 
ep'ulum, ii feast.] Fertaining to a feast nr 
banquet. [Bare.] 

Epulationt (e-pu-lVshon), n. [L. epulatio, 
from epndor, to feast.] A feasting or feast. 

He (Epicurus) was contented with bread and water, 
and when he would dine with Jove, and pi-etend unto 
epnlation, he desired no other addition than a piece 
of Cytheridian cheese. Sir T. Browne, 

Epulis (e-pfi'lis), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
aula, tlie gums.] A tubercle on tlm gums, 
sometimes ending in cancer, 

Epulose t (e'pii-16s), a. [L. epulmn, a feast.] 
Feasting to excess. 

Epulosity t (e-pu-losT-ti), n. A feasting to 
excess. 

EpulotiC (e-pu-lot'ik), a. [Gr. epoulmikos, 
from epouloo, to heal, to cicatrize •— epi, 
upon, and mile, a cicatrix, ould, to be so'und, 
okdos, whole.] Healing; cicatrizing, 
EpulotiC (e-pfi-lot'ik), n. A medicament 
or application which tends to dry, cicatrize, 
and heal wounds or ulcers, to repress fun- 
gous flesh, and dispose the parts to recover 
soundness. ‘Ointment of tiitty and such 
like epuloticks,' ir^emun.. 

Epuratiou, (e-pur-a'shon), n,. [L. e, intens., 
and puro, puratum, to purify, from purus, 
pure.] The act of purifying. 

Epure (a-piir), n. [Fr., said to be from 
pure, exact.] In arch, the plan of a build- 
ing, or part of a building, traced on a wall 
or on a horizontal surface, on the same sciile 
as that of the work to be constructed. 
Epyornis. See iEpYOKNis. 

Equability (e-kwa-biTi-ti), a. [See E quable.] 
The condition or quality of being equable; 
continued equality; evenness or uniformity; 
as, the eqiiahility of the velocity of the blood : 
the equability of the temperature of the 
air; the equability of the mind. ‘ A certain 
equability or evenness of behaviour.' 
tator. 

For the celestial bodies, the egnabiliiy and con- 
stancy of their motions argue them ordained by 
w’isdora. , Ray. 

Equable (e'kwa-bl), a. [L. cequahiUs, from 
eequo, to make equal, from ceqwus, equal] 

1. Characterized by uniformity, invariable- 
ness, or evenness; equal and uniform at all 
times; uniform in action or intensity; not 
varying; steady; as, an equable temper; an 
equable motion continues the same in degree 
of velocity, neither accelerated nor retarded. 

His spirits do not seem to have been high, but they 
were singularly equable. Macaulay. 

2. Even; smooth; having a uniform surface 
or fom; as, an equable globe or plain. 

He would have the vast body of a planet to be as 
elegant and round as a factitious globe represents it; 
to be everywhere smooth and equable, and as plain 
as Elysian fields. Bentley. 

Equableness (eficwa-bl-nes), n. State of 
being equable. 

Equably (e'kwa-bli), adv. In an equable 
manner; with continued uniformity; evenly; 
as, equably accelerated or retarded motion, 
that is, when the motion is increased or 
decreased by equal quantities or degrees in 
equal times. * Bodies move equably in con- 
centric circles.’ Quoted by Latham. 

Equal (e'kxval), u. iL. mqualis, from cequo, 
to make equal, from ceqwus, equal— referred 
to same root as Skr. eka, one, the same. ] 1. l:he 
same in magnitude or dimensions, value, 
qualities, degree, and the like; neither infe- 
rior nor superior, greater nor less, better nor 
worse; as, an equal quantity of land; a 
house of equal size; a person of equal bulk; 
equal angles; two commodities of equal 
value; men of equal rank; bodies of 
hardness or softness; two motions of equal 
velocity. ‘All men are created Jef- 

ferson. 

Thou therefore also taste, that equal lot 
May join us, equal }oy, as equal love. Milton, 

2. Even; uniform; not variable; as, un equal 
mind. ‘An cijua? temper.’ Eryden. 

Ye say, The way of the Lord is not equal. 

Ezek. xviii. 23. 

3. Being in just relation or proportion. 

‘ Commendations equal to your merit,’ Dry- 
den.— A Impartial; neutral; not biassed. 

Equal and unconcerned, I look on all. Drydett, 

5. Of the same interest or concern; of like 
moment or importance. 

They who are not disposed to receive them may 
let them alone or reject them; it is equal to me. 

, Cheyne.- 

6. Just; equitable; not unduly favourable 
to any party; as, the terms and conditions 
of the eontract are equal; equal laws. 

Therefore was it equal that man, which wms en- 
dued with reason and high understanding, should 
show thankfulness. Bp. Coverdale, 
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7, Bfiuf,* <in tlitt same terms; enjoying the 
same or Biuiilar benefits. 

They mrtrle the niarriefl, orphans, widows, yea, and 
the also, luptai in spoils with then! selvas, 

Maccai>ees viii. 3,'). 

S. Adetjuato; having ctiiiipetent power, 
ability, or means; as, the ship is not equal 
to her antagonist-; the army was not equal 
to the contest; ^ve are not equal to the 
nntiertaking. 

I'lie Scots trusted not their own numbers as tu/ua^ 
to light witli the English, 

EquiilvoiccH, in assortment of male 

or of female voices, not, however, iiecesBurily 
td’ like register or coinxiass, though the term 
sin mid hb restricted to voices of similar 
range. —SVN. Even, etfuable, uniform, un- 
varying, adequate, proportionate, commen- 
surate, fair, just, equitable. 

Equal (e'kwal), «. 1. One not inferior or supe- 
rior to another; a person having the same 
or a similar age, rank, station, otfice, talents, 
strengtli, (fee, 

Those who were once his equals, envy and dcTame 
him. Aiidzson. 

It was thou, a man my equal, my guide. Ps. Iv. 13, 
2,t The state of being equal; equality. 

Thon that presum'st to weigh the world iinew. 

And all tintiga to an equal to restore. Spenser, 

Equal (e'kwal), pret. tfe: pp. equalled; 

equalling, 1. To make equal; to make 
of the same quantity, dini(?nsioiis, or (pia- 
lity; to cause to be commensurate with or 
iinauri>asHed by ; to equalize ; hence, to 
regard as equals; to compare. — 2, To be 
equal to; to lie adequate to; to be commen- 
surate with. ‘ Did but my fortunes my 
desires.’ Shale. 

Oim, whose all not equals Edward’s moiety. Shak. 

S. To rise to the same state, rank, estimation, 
or excellence with; to become equal to; as, 
few' commanders egunZ Wellington in fame. 
What delights can equal those 
That stir the spirit’s inner deeps? Tennyson. 

4. To make equivalent to; to recompense 
fully; to answer in full proportion. 

She souglit Sicheus through the shacb? grove, 

"Who answer’d all her cares, and equail'd all her love. 

Drydcn. 

Equal ! (e'kwal), v.L To be equal; to match. 

I think we are a body strong enough. 

Even as wc are, to eqital with the king. Shak, 

Iqual-aqual (e'kwal-a-kwal), a. Alike. 
[Seoteh.] 

Equal-aqual (eicwal-a-kwal), w, i. To balance 
accounts ; to make one thing equal to 
another. [Scotch.] 

If I pay debt to other folk, I think they suld pay it 
to me— that equals aquals. Sir W, Scott, 

Equalitarian (e-kw’al-i-ta^ri-an), n. One 
W’ho believes in or maintains certain opinions 
regarding equality. 

Equality (e-k woFi-ti), n. [L. wqualitas, from 
mqualw. See Equal,] 1, The state of being 
equal; likeness in magnitude or dimensions, 
value, qualities^ degree, and the like; the 
state of being neither superior nor inferior, 
greater nor ies.s, better nor wmrse; as, the 
equality of men in the scale of being; tlie 
equality i)t nobles of the same rank ; an 
of rights, 

Eqzdtliiy of two domestic powers 
Breeds scrupulous faction. Skalt, 

As it may be presumed that in the supposed state 
of nature men obey no law but their own will, aiid as 
it is admitted th.at they are unequal in .strength and 
genius, how should there be any natural equality t 
The end of civil society, then, is not to preserve the 
natural equality, im there is none, but to remedy the 
want of it, so far as may be done. T. H. Dyer. 

2. Evenness; uniformity; sameness instate 
or continued coui’se; as, an equality of tem- 
per or constitution.-— 3. Evenness; plain- 
ness; uniformity; as, an equality of surface. 

4. In wmi/i. a comparison of two quantities 
which are in effect equal, though differently 
e.xpressed or represented. It is usually de- 
noted by two parallel lines, = ; thus 3 a; -1- 
4 q/ = 20; that is, 3 x added to 4 2 / are equal 
to 20.-~ii!:a;h‘o of equality, the ratio of two 
equal quantities. 

Equalization (e'kwal-iz-a"shon), The 
act of equalizing, or state of being equal- 
ized. 

Making the major part of the inhabitants believe 
that their ease, :md their satisfaction, and their equal- 
izaiitm with the rest of their fellow-subjects of Ire- 
land, are things adverse to the principle.s of that con- 
nection.: Bzirke. 

Equalize (e'kwal-iz), u t pret. & pp. ef/waZ- 
ized; T;i^l\ equalizing. 1. To make equal; 
to cause to be equal in amount or degree 
as compared; as, to accounts; to 

: burdens or taxes. 
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One poor moment can suince 
To equalize the lolty and the low, iPords-wc-rth. 
No system of education will eompleteiv equalize 
natural' powers. IVhately. 

2.1 To reiu’e.sent as equal: to jtlace on a i 
level with. ‘’I'lie Virgin they do at least 
equalize to Christ. ' Ilr. H. More, — 3.t To 
be equal to; to equal. 

It could not the hundredth part 

Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. 

IFaller. 

Equalizer (e'kwal-iz-er), n. He wlio or that 
wdiich equalizes or makes eciual ; an adjuster; 
a leveller. 

We find this dige,ster of codes, amender of laws, 
destroyer of feudality, equalizer of ymblic burdens, 
&c„ permitting, if he did not perpetrate, one of the 
most atrocious acts of oppression. Broujqham.. 

Islam, like any great Faith, and insight into the 
essence of man, is a perfect eqzuxlizcr of men. 

Carlyle. 

Equally (e'kwal-li), ado. 1. In the same tle- 
gree with another; alike; as, to be equally 
taxed; to be equally virtuous or vicious; to 
lie equally impatient, hungry, thirsty, swift, 
or slow; to he equally furnished, —2, In 
equal share.s or proportions; as, tlie estate 
is to be equally divided among the heirs.—- 
3. Impartially; with equal justice. 

We do require tliem of you, so to use them. 

As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine. Shak. 

Equaluess (e'kwal-nes), n. 1, A state of 
being equal; equality. 

Let me lament . . . that our stars 
Unreconcileable should have divided 
Oi\r equalness to this. Shak. 

2. Evenness; uniformity; as, the equalness 
of a surface. 

Equals-aquals (e'kwalz-a-kwalz), ads. In 
an equal manner. [Scotch.] 

Equangular (e-kwang'gu-ter), a. [L. eequus, 
equal, and anyulus, angle.] Having equal 
angles; equiangular. [Eare.] 

Equanimity (e-kwa-nimT-ti), n. [L. mqua- 
nimdtas-~-ceqwus, equal, even, and animus, 
mind. See Animate.] Evenness of mind; 
that calm temper or firmness of mind which 
is not easily elated or depressed, which sus- 
tains prosperity without excessive joy, and 
adversity without violent agitation of the 
passions or depression of spirits. 

Thiis watch over a man’s self, and command of his 
temper, I take to be the greatest of human perfec- 
tions. . . . I do not know how to express this habit 
of mind, except you will let me call it eqnaftimity, 
Tatler. 

Equanimoust (e-kwan'i-nius), a. Of an even, 
composed frame of mind; of a steady tem- 
per; not easily elated or depressed. ‘ Out 
of equammous civility to his many worthy 
friends.’ Eilcon Basililce. 
Equant(e'kwant),n. [Idvom ceqttmin, ceqimi- 
tis, pres. part, of L. cequo, to make level or 
equal, from tegurts, equal.] In the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, an imaginai’y circle 
used for determining the motions of the 
planets. 

Equate (e-kwatO, n. t. pret. & pp. equated; 
ppr. equating. [L. atquo, mquat'iim,, to make 
level or equal, from mqims, level, equal] 
To make equal; to reduce to an average; 
to make such correction or allowance in as 
will reduce to a common standard of com- 
parison, or ■will bring to a true result; as, to 
equate pajnnents; to eguute observations in 
astronomy. 

Equation (e-kwa'shon), n. [L, (Bquatio, from 
cequo, to make equal or level ] 1. 1 A making 
equal, or an equal division ; equality. 

Again the golden day re.sumed its right, 

And ruled in just with the night. Bmoe. 

2. Inalg. a proposition asserting the equa- 
lity of two quantities, and expressed by the : 
sign = between them; or an expression of 
the same quantity in two clis.similar terms, 
but of equal value; as, 3i?. - 36d or a: — -f 
m - r. In the latter case rr is equal to h 
added to m, with r subtracted, and the 
quantities on the right hand of the sign of 
equation are said to be the value of « on 
the left hand. An equation is termed 
simple, quadratic, cubic, or biquadratic, or 
of the first, second, third, or fourth degree, 
according as the index of the highest power 
of the unknown quantity is one, two, three, 
or four. And generally an equation is said 
to be of the 5th, dth, ?ith,&G., degree, accord- 
ing as the highest power of the unknown 
quantity is of any of these dimensions, -- 

3. In asZrou. the correction or quantity to 
be added to or subtracted from the mean 
position of a heavenly body to obtain the 
true position; it also, in a more general 
sense, implies the correction arising from 
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any erroneous supposition whatever. -- 
4. In ckem. a collection of symbols to denote 
that two ctr more (lefiuite liodies, simple 
or compound, have been brought within 
the sphere of (‘heini(.‘al action, that a reac- 
tion ]ia.s taken i>Iace, and tliat new bmlies 
are produced. It is called an equation 
because the total weiglit of the substauce.s 
concerned remain.s the Equation 

to eorresponding altitudes, in astron, a 
correction wiiic’li must be applied to the 
apparent time of noon (found liy ineaii.s 
of tlie time elap.sed between the instants 
ivhen the sun had equal altitude.^, both 
before and after noon) in order to jls- 
cerfcain the true time. —Equation if the 
centre, in astron, the difference between 
the ijlac.e of a planet as supposed to move 
uniformly in a circle, and its place as mov- 
ing in an elllp.se.— tom of equinoxes, 
in astron, tlie dlft'erence between the mean 
and apparent places of the equinox.— A’gurt- 
Uan of qmiirnents, an arithmetical rule foi’ 
tlie purpose of ascertaining at wind; time it 
is eipiitalde that a person should make pay- 
ment of a whole debt wliich is due in dif- 
ferent parts, payalde at different times.— 
Equation of time, in astron, the difference 
lietweeii mean and apparent time, or the re- 
d uction of Jipparent unequal time, or motion, 
of the sun or a planet to e<iuaT)le and mean 
time or motion.— iVrsemoZ efiiiatmi, in as- 
tronomical observations, a name given to the 
quantity of time by winch a person is in the 
habit of noting a phenonienoii wrongly; it 
may be called positive or negative, accord- 
ing as he notes it after or before it really 
takes place. 

Equator (e-kwa'ter), n, [L.L. cequator, 
from L, cequo, cvqucitum, to make equal] 
1. Ill astron, that imaginary great circle 
in the lieavems, the plane of which is per- 
pendicular to the axis of the earth. It is 
everywliere 90" distant from the celestial 
poles, which coincide with the extremities 
of the earth’s axis, supposed to he produced 
to meet the heavens, and its axis is this 
produced a.xis. It divides the celestial 
sphere into the northern and southern 
hemispheres. During his apparent yeariy 
course the sun is twice in the equator, at 
the beginning of spring and of autuniiu 
Then the day and night are equal, '\vhente 
the name equinox.— % In geoa. that grej t 
circle of our globe, every point of which is 
OO" from the poles, which are also it.s pole,«, 
its axis being also the axis of the earth, i t • 
is in the plane of the celestial equator. All 
places which are on it haye invariably equal 
days and nights. Our earth is divided 
by it into the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. From this circle is reckoned the 
latitude of places both north and south. — 
Magnetic equator, a line which i>retty nearly 
coincides with the geographical equator, 
and at every point of which the vertical 
component of the earth's magnetic attrac- 
tion is zero; that is to .say, a dipping needle 
carried along it remains horizontal It is 
hence called the floZhrte Zme. 
Equa.toreal(e-kAva-t6Te-al), a, and w. Same 
as Equatorial. 

Equatorial (e-kwa-toTi-al), a. Pertaining 
to the e(|uator; as, equatorial climates; the 
equatorial diameter of the earth is longer 
than the polar diameter.— tele- 
scope or instrument, an equatorial (which 
see). 

Equatorial (e-kwa-toTi-al), n. An astrono- 
mical instrument, contrived for the purpose 
of directing a telescope xipon any celestial 
object of wliich the right ascension and 
decimation are known, and of keeping the 
object ill view for any length of time, not- 
■withstanding the diuraal motion. For these 
purposes a principal axis resting on firm , 
supports is placed parallel to the axis of the 
earth’s rotation, and consequently pointing 
to the poles of the heavens. On this polai- 
axis there is placed, near one of its extre- 
mities, a graduated circle, the plane of 
which is perpendicular to the polar axis, 
and therefore parallel to the equator. This 
circle is called the equatorial circle, timl 
measui’es by its arcs the hour angles, or 
differences of right ascension. The polar 
axis carries a second circle, called the rfe- 
cUnaUon circle, the plane of which is at 
right angles to that of the equatorial circle. 
This last circle has a telescope attached to 
itf or making observations, and which moves 
along with it in the same plane. The name 
equatorial, or equatorial instniment,\^ some- : 
times given to any astronomical instrument 
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whicli lias its priiieipal axis of rotation par- 
allel to tlie axis of the oiirth. , « 

Eaiiatoriaily (e-kwa-t«'ri-aMi), aUv. bo as 
to Iiave the nn>tioft of an erinatoiaal; in a 
lim? with the equator. ^ , 

Equerry, Equeiy(e'kwe.n) n. [ir. a 

stable, iroin L. h. ,seuriu, a stable ; from O. H. G , 
mtm, hidum, the modeni G. scJmier, a barn 
or iJlitui. The esGuyer d'ieuru was formerly 
the Of luerry in the stable of a prince or exalted 
nersfUiaije. ] 1. An officer of nobles or princes 
who has the care and manasfemeiit of their 
lioi'?e8. In England, equerries are certain 
officers of the household of the sovereign, in 
fciie department of the master of the horse, 
the first of Avhoni is styled chief equerry and 
clerk-marshal Their duties fall in rotation, 
and when the sovereign rides abroad in 
state an equerry goes in the leading coach. 
Officers with the same denomination form 
part of the establishments of the members 
of the royal family. * Quick and actiA^e as an 
equerry,' TatUr.—%. A stable or lodge for 
horses. 

Eques (e'kwez), n. [L., a horseman, from 
equus, a .hor.s6.] 1. In Rommi antiq. one of 
the order of Roman citizens called Eqiiites; 
a knight. See Equites.-~ 2. A genus of tele- 
DSteah fishes belonging to the family Scire- 
nhhe, represented by members found upon 
the Atlantic coasts of tropical America and 
in the Caribbean seas. The most remarkable 
species of the genus is E. Imueolatv^, or 
belted horseman, having an oblong body, 
with nape of the neck very high, of a grayish 
yellow colour, diversified ivlth three broad 
belts of blackish brown, each belt edged 
with Avliitish gray. Another species is E. 
punctaim, the spotted horseman. 
Equestrian (e-kivesTri-an), a. fL. eqtiostery 
equftitris, from eques, a horseman, from 
eqmifi, ahorse.] 1. Pertaining to horses or 
horsemanship; performed ivith horses; con- 
sisting in or accompanied with perfom- 
aiices on horseback; as, equestnan feats; 
cr/ne.s‘/5rmn exercise; sports. “-2, In 

the habit of riding on horseback; fond of or 
skilled in horsemanship. ‘A certain eques- 
trian order of ladies.' Spectator,— -Z. Repre- 
senting a person on horseback; as, an eques- 
trian statue. Equestrian statues are usually 
cast in bronze, and mounted on a stone pe- 
destal; few early monuments of this kind are 
extant, the valuable metal they contained 
temptingravagerstodestroythem.— -4 Of or 
pertaining to the Roman equites or kiiights; 
as, the eq'Me«M’an order. See Eqxtites. 
Equestrian (e-kivesTri-an), n, A rider on 
horseback; specifically, one who earns his 
living by perfonning feats of agility and 
skill on horseback in a circus. 
Equestrianism (e-kwes'tri-an-izm), n. The 
performance of aii etiuestrian; horseman- 
ship. WilberfoTce. 

Equestrienne (e-kives'tri-en), n. [Spurious 
French form.] : A female rider or performer 
on horseback. 

Bquiangled (e'kwi-ang-gld), a. Having 
equal angles; equiangular. Boyle, 
Equiangular (e-Iayi-ang'gu-ler), a. [L. 
mquxis^ equal, and angu'lm, an angle.] In 
geom, consisting of or having equal angles; 
an epithet given to figures whose angles are 
all equal, such a.s a square, an equilateral 
triangle, a pimallelogram, &c. 

Equibalauce (e-kAvi-haVans), n. [L. ceqtius, 
etiuffi, and E. balance (w'hich see),] Equal 
weight.' • ■ 

Eqidbalauce(e-kwl-barmis), v.l pret. & pp. 
equihalaneed; ppi*. equibalanciny. To be of 
etjual Aveight with something; to counter- 
balance. [Rare.] 

Equicmralt (e-kwi-krbr'al), a. [L. mquiis, 
equal, and cnis, cmris, a leg.] Having legs 
of equal length ; isosceles. ‘ Seven equicrural 
triaiigle.s.’ Sir T, Browne, 

Equicruret (e'kwi-kror), a. Same as Equi- 
miral 

An sQHicrifi'e triangle goes upon a certain propor- 
tion of length and breadth. Sir K. Xiigby. 

Equidse (e'kwi-de), n, pi. The horse family, 
afamily of quach'upeds belonging to the order 
Ungulata and subdivision Perissodactyla, 
characterized by an undivided hoof formed 
of the third toe and its enlarged iioray nail, 

, a simple stomach, a mane on the neck, and 
by six incisor teeth on each juav, seven mo- 
lars cm either side of both iaws, and by two 
small canine teeth in the upper jaw of the 
males, and sometimes in both It is 

divided into two groups— one including the 
asses and zebras (genus Asiniis), more or 
less banded Avitli blackish brown, Avith a 
distinct black line along the back, the tail 


bristly only at the end, and free from warts 
on the hind legs; the other comprising the 
true horses (genus Equus), not banded, 
harms no dorsal line, long hair on their 
tails, and warts on both pairs of limbs. See 
Ass, Horse, zebra, CJuagga. 
EquidiiTerent (e-lcAVi-dif'fer-ent), a. [L. 
mquus, equal, and differens, different. ] 
1. Having equal differences; arithmetically 
imoportionaL— 2. In a'ystal. having a com- 
mon difference; having a different number 
of faces presented by the prism and by each 
summit, the three numbers forming a series 
in arithmetical progression, as 6, 4, 2. — 
EqiiiiUfferent series, an arithmetical series 
liaving the difference between the first and 
second, tlie second and third, the third and 
fourth terms, Ac., the same; an arithmeti- 
cal progression. 

Equidistance (e-kAvi-dis'tans), n. Equal 
mstance. 

Tlie collateral equidistance of cousin-german from 
the stock whence botli descend. Bp, Hall, 

Equidistant (e-kAvi-dis'tarit), a. [L. cegims, 
equal, imddistans, distant] 1. Being at an 
equal distance from some point or place. 

The fixed stars are not all . , . eqtiidistant from 
us. Ray, 

2. In geom. a term of relation between two 
things Avhich are everyAvhere at the same or 
at equal distances from each other. 
Equidistantly (e-kwi-dis'tant-li), adr. At 
the same or an equal distance. 

Equidiurnal (e'kAvi-di-6ri'iial), a. [L. ceqtms, 
equal, and E. diurnal] A term applied to 
the equinoctial line. See extract. 

The circle which the sun describes in his diurnal 
motion, when the days and nights are equal, the 
Greeks called the equidiurnal, the Latin astrono- 
mers the equinoctial, and tlie corresponding circle 
on the earth was the equator. IVheivell, 

Equiform (e'lavi-form), a. [L. ceqmis, equal, 
and forma, form,] Having the same shape, 
form, or make. [Rare or obsolete.] 
Equiforjuityt (e-kAv1-form'i-ti), n. Uniform 
equality. ‘ Equifomnity of motion.’ SirT. 
Broime, 

Equilateral (e-kAvi-lat'er-ai), a, [L. cequus, 
equal, and latcmlis, from latus, a side.] 
Having all the sides equal; 
as, an equilateral triangle ; 
a square must necessarily 
be equilateral.— Equilater- 
al bivalve, a shell in Avhich 
a transverse line, drawn 
through the apex of the 
umbo, bisects the valve into 
tAvo equal and sjnnmetrical 
parts.— Equilateral hyper- 
bola, a hyperbola wliicli has 
the two axes equal to one another, the 
asymptotes forming a right angle. 
Equilateral (e-kAvl-lat'er-al), n. A side 
exactly corresponding to otiiers in length, 
or a figure of equal sides. 

Equilibrate (e-lnvi-li'luat), 'u.t pret. A pp. 
equilibrated; ppv: equilibrating, [h. cequus, 
equal, and libro, to poise.] To balance 
equaling to keep even Avitli equal Aveiglit on 
each side; to keep in equipoise. 

The bodies of fishes are eqtdHbraUd with water. 

Arbuthnot. 

Here, as rvherever there are antagonistic actions, 

Ave see rhythmical divergences on opposite sides of 
the medium state— changes which equilibraU 
other by their alternate excesses. IT, Spencer, 



Equilibration (d'kAvi-li-bra"shon), n. Equi- 
poise; the act of keeping the balance eAun, 
or the state of being equally balanced. 
‘Nature’s laws of equilibration.' Sir J, 
Denham. 

Thus from the persistence of force follow, not only 
the various direct and indirect equilibrations going 
on around, together Avith that cosmical equilibraiioh 
which brings evolution under all its forms to a close, 
blit also those less equitibrntions shown in 

the re-adjustments of moving equilibria that have 
been disturbed. H. Spencer. 

EquiUbrious t (e-kwi-liffiri-us), a. In a state 
of equipoise; Avell balanced. ‘ A regular and 
equiUhnous order.' Dr, John Scott. 

Equilibriouslyt (e-kAvi-li'bri-us-li), adv. In 
abalanced manner; in counterpoise, ‘False- 
hood and truth seem almost equilibriously 
stated.' Sir T, Browne, 

Equilibrist (e-kAvilT-brist), n. One that 
balances equally; one Avho keeps his balance 
in unnatural positions and hazardous move- 
ments, as a rope-dancer. 

The case of the and rope-dancer . . . 

is particularly favourable to this explanation. 

Dugald Sieitm-t. 

Equilibrity (e-kAV'i-li''bri-ti), n. [L. cequili- 
briias, from cerjuilibris, evenly balanced— 
ceq-im, equal, even, and balance.] 

The state of being equally balanced; equal 


balance on both sides; equilibrium; as, the 
theory of equilibritiy. 

Equilibrium (e-kwi-li'bri-um), n. [L. crqwf- 
hhriwm, an even balance, from mguUibris. 
See Equilibihty.] 1. In mccA equipoise; 
equality of Aveight or force; a state of rest 
produced by the mutual counteraction of 
two or more forces, as the state of the tAvo 
ends of a lever or balance, Avhon both are 
charged Avith equal weight, and they main- 
tain an even or level position, parallel to 
the horizon. When two or more forces 
acting upon a body are so opposed to eiicli 
other tliat the body remains atrest, althougli. 
one of tlieni Avould move it if acting alone, 
those forces are said to be m equilibrium, 
that is, equally balanced. See Statics.— 
Stable, unstable, and neutral or indifferent 
equilibrium. When a body, being slightly 
moved out of any ijosition in Avhich it rests 
upon another body, alAAmys tends to retuni to 
its position, and, being left to itself, Avill roll 
back of its oAvn accord into it, that position is 
said to be one of stable equilibrium; Avhen the 
body Avill not thus return to its previous posi- 
tion, its position is said to be one of umtahle 
equilibrium; and when a body, being moA’-ed 
more or less from its position of equilibrium, 
will rest in any of the position-s in Avliich it 
is placed, and is indifferent to any particiilar 
position, its equilibrium is said to be neutral 
or one of indifference, A perfect spliere, of 
uniform material, resting upon a Imrizontal 
plane, is in a state of neutral equilibrium; 
an oblate spheroid, with its axis of rotation 
vertical, is in stable equilibrium, Avhile a 
imolate spheroid, Avith its axis vertical, is in 
unstable equilibrium on the same plane. A 
body suspended by its centre of gravity is 
in a state of neutral or indifferent cquili- 
hrktm. If a body be suspended by any other 
point it Avill be in a state of stable eqnilibriiini 
when its centre of gravity is perpendicularly 
beloAv the point of suspension, but if the 
centre of gravity be above the point of suspen- 
sion the equilibrium Avill be unstable. —2, A 
state of just poise; apositionof due balance; 
as, to preseiwe the ecqtdlibnum of the body; 
take care you do not lose youi* equilibrium. 

3. In the fine arts, (a) the just poise or balance 
of a figure or other object so that it may 
appear to stand firmly, (b) The due equipoise 
of objects, lights, shadows, &c.— 4. Equal 
diffusion or distribution, as of temperature, 
AAhich all bodies ou the earth tend to pro- 
duce, of the electric fluid in its natural 
un disturbed state, Ac.— 5. Equal balancing 
of the mind betAveeii motives or reasons; 
a state of indifference or of doubt, AvJien 
the mind is suspended in indecision, between 
different motives or the different forces of 
evidence,— 6. Equality of influence or effect; 
due or just relationship. 

Health consists in the eqtitHbrmm betAveen these 
tAA-o ijowers. ArbntlmoL 

*t. In politics, balance of poAver. See under 
Balance .: — In equiUbrio, in a state of equi- 
librium. 

It in eqttilibrio 

If deities descend or no. Prior. 

Equimultiple ( e - IcAvi - mul Hi - pi ) , cf. [ Fr. 
(Equimultiple— L. cequus, equal, and muUi- 
pffco, to multiply. See Multiply.] Multi-: 
l>lied by the same numljer or quantity. 
Equimultiple (e-Iavi-mulHi-pl), ?i. In 
arith. and geom. a number multiplied by 
the same number or quantity. Hence 
equiniultiples are ahvays in the same ratio 
to each other as the simple numbers or 
quantities before multiplication. If fi and 
9 are multiplied by 4 the equimultiples 
24 and 36 Avill be to each other as 6 to 9. 
Equine, Equinal (e'lavin, e-kAvin'al), a. 

[L. equinus, from equus, a horse.] Of or 
pertaining to or resembling a horse, or parts 
of a horse; denoting the horse kind. 

The shoulders, body, thighs, and mane are equine:} ^ 
the head completely bovine. Barroia, 

Equinecessary (e-kAvi-iie'ses-sa-ri), a. [I. 
cequus, equal, and ncccssarius, necessary] 
Necessary or neetiful in the same degree. 

Both to give bloAv.s and to carry (bear) 

InfvghtssLXQ eqicinecessary. Httdibras. 

Equinia (e-kAAln'i-a), n. [L. equinus, per- 
taining to a horse, from . a horse.] 

A dangerous contagious disorder, originat- 
ing in tho horse, ass, and mule, but com- 
municable to man; glanders in man. 
Equinoctial (e-kAAu-nok'shal), a. [L, 
cequus, equal, and nox, noctis, night, ] 

1. Pertaining to the equinoxes ; designating 
an equal length of day and night; 'as, the 
equinoctial line. — 2. Pertaining to the 
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ri'gions or clinuite tif the equiiioetial Hue 
fn* equator; in ur near that line; as, erjiidnoc- 
(i'ai heat ; an equinoctkil smi ; eqzumcUal 
Pertain inj? to the time when the 
KUii euterH the equinoctial points; as, an 
i'quiiiociinl gale or storm, which happens 
at or near tlie equinox, in any part of the 
v!m^\\.---MquinocM(il mlure, the meridian 
whi(di passes tliroughthe equinoctial points. 
See CoiiUiiE. —EquimcMal dial, a dial whose 
plane lies parallel to the equinoctial.— 
Equiiioctial dowers, flowers that open at a 
rc'gular stated hour. —Equinoctml points, 
tlib two p< lints wiiereiu the equator and 
ecliptic intersect each other— tlie one Ijeing 
in tl'ie fir.st point of Aries, and called the 
vernal point or equinox, the other in the 
first point of Libra, and called the autumnal 
point or equinox. These points are found 
to be ujoving backward or westwiird at the 
rate of no" of a degree in a year. This is 
called tlie pri’cossioh of tlie eipiinoxes. See 
Trkcession.— j&Vpn’nocffai! time, time reck- 
oned from a fixed instant common to all the 
world. 

Equinoctial (e-kwi-nok'shal), 71 . [For 
equinoctial line.} In astron. the celestial 
e(iuator, so called because, when tlie sun is 
on it, the days and nights are of equal length 
in all parts of the ivorld, 

Equinoctially (e-kwi-nok'shal-Ii), adv. In 
tile direction of the equinox. 

Equiuoctional (e-kwi-nok'shon-al),a. Same 
as Equinoctial. Joseph Glanvill. 

Equinox (e'kwi-noks), n. [L. mquus, equal, 
anti nox, night.] 1. The precise time when 
the sun enters one of the equinoctial points, 
or the first point of Aries, about the 21st of 
Jlarch, and the first point of lAbra, about 
the 2J-{d of September, making the day and 
the night of equal lengtli. These are called 
respectively thei’craai! and auttf/mnal equi- 
noxes.— 2. Equinoctial gale. 

The passage yet was good; the wind, ’tis true, 

Was somewhat high, but that was nothing new, 

No more than usual eqtmtoxes blew. iJrydejt. 

3. Anything equal; an ecpial measure. 
[Rare.] 

Do but see hi-s vice; 

Tis to his virtue a just 

The one as long as til* other. Shak. 

Equinumerant (e-kwi-iiiTm6r-ant), a. [L. 

equal, and wemems, number.] Hav- 
ing or consisting of the same number. Av- 
hnthnot [Bare,] 

Equip (cl-kwip'), r.t pret, & pp. equipped; 
ppr. equipplnif. [Fr. equiper, O.Fr. esquiper, 
to equip, to fit out a ship, from the Teut. 
stem skip, to form, provide, arrange, &c., as 
in Icel. sk'ipa, to arrange; A. Sax. scewpmi, 
to form, to shape; Groth, leel. and A, Sax^ 
sldi), scip, a ship; Mv. esquif. Comp, ship, 
shape.] 1. To dress; to habit; to array; to 
accoutre. 

The country are led astray in following the lead of 
the town, and equipped in a ridiculous' liabit, when 
they fancy themselves in the height of the mode. 

Addison, 

2. To prepare for some particular duty or 
service, wiiether pliysically or mentally; to 
furnish with qualifications; as, a man well 
equipped for the ministry. More specifi- 
cally— 3, To furnish with arms, oi-a complete 
suit of arms, for military service; to fiiraish 
with arms and warlike apparatus; as, to 
equip men or troops for war; to equip a 
regiment.— 4. To furnish with men, artillery, 
and munition.^ of war, as a ship; to fit for 
sea; to furnish with whatever is necessary 
for a voyage. ‘ Then vi&M-equipped, a rapid 
bark prepared.’ Hoole. 

Equipage (e’kwi-pfij), n. 1. In a general 
sense, materials with which a person or 
thing is etpiippod, furnished, or provided; 
furniture; garniture; accoutrements; habili- 
ments; dress. * All this equipage of acces- 
soiies.’ De Quincey. 

He never saw so many gentlemen in his life, and 
eqnipctire. Hcnvelt. 

% The furniture of a military man, particu- 
larly arms and their appendages.— 3. The 
furniture of an army or body of troops, in- 
fantry or cavalry, including arms, artillery, 
utensils, provisions, and whatever is neces- 
sary for a military expedition. — 
equipage includes tents and everything 
necessary for accommodation in camp. — 
Field equipage consists of arms, artillery, 
waggons, tumbrils, &c.— 4. The furniture 
and suiipliesof an armed ship, or the neces- 
.sary preparations for a voyage, including 
cordage, spars, provisions, &c.— 5, Retinue, 
as persons, horses, carriages, &c.; train of 
dependants accompanying or following a 
person; a carriage xvith the horse or horses, 


liurnoHs, <fec.; as, the equipage of a prince; 
Lady A, 's equipage viiVA the handsomest in 
the park. 

When the spirit of wandering takei; him he is at- 
tended by his female and their of ehildre.n. 

Equipaged (eTavi-pajd), qrp. or a. Furnished 
with ail equipage. 

Well dressed, well bred, 

Well equipiij^'i^d, is ticket good enough 

To pass us readily through ev'ry door. Ctmper. 

Equiparable (e-kwip'a-ra-ld), a. Compar- 
able. [Rare.] 

Equiparate (e-kwip'a-rat), y.f. [L. a^qmis, 
equal, and paro, to arrange. ] To comiiare. 
[Rare.] 

Eqxiiliedal (e-kwFped-al), a. [L. a;quus, 
equal, andpes,pcdi.?, afoot.] Equal-footed; 
in zool. having the pairs of feet equal. 
Equipendency (e-kwi-penTlen-.si), n. [L. 
mqims, equal, and pendeo, to hang.] Tlie 
act f>f hanging in equqmise; a being not 
inclined or determined either way. 

The will of man, in the 5t.'tte of innocence, had an 
entire freedom, a perfect equipendency and indif- 
ference to either part of the contradiction, to stand 
or not to stand. South, 

Equipendent <e-kwi-pen'dent), a. Hanging 
in equipoise; evenly balanced. 
Equlpensatet (e-kw1-pen''sat), v.t. [L. 
ceqmi.% equal, and pensatum, to 

weigh. ] To weigh equally ; to esteem 
alike. 

Equipment (e-kwdpTnent), n. [See Equip, J 

1. Tlie act of equipping or fitting out, as for 
a voyage or expedition. 

The equipment of the fleet was hastened by De 
Witt. Htcme. 

2. Anything that is used in equipping ; 
furniture; habiliments; ivaiTike apjiaratus; : 
necessaries for an expedition or for a voyage ; ^ 
as, the equipme^its of a ship or an armj'. 
Specifically— 3. Mfh’t a name given to certain 
of the necessaries for olficers and soldiers, 
as horses, hor.se -appointments, baggage, 
saddlery, and accoutrements; the clothes, 
arms, ifec, of a private soldier.— 4. In 

cup m. the necessary adjuncts of a railway, 
as carriages, engines, <fce. ; plant. 

Equipoise (e'kwi-poix), n. [L. oequus, 
equal, and E. iwise (which see),] - Equality 
of weight or force ; hence, equilibrium ; 
a state in which the two ends or sides of 
a tiling are balanced; as, hold the scales in 
equipjoise. 

Our little lives are kept in eqtiipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires. Lonjr/eiloit}. 
From that moment the Scotch aristocracy began 
to decline; and, the equipoise to the clergy being 
removed, the Church became so powerful, that, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
it was the most effectual obstacle to the progress 
of Scotland. Buchle. 

Equipollence, Equipolleuey (e-kwi-poT- 
lens, e-Jcwi-poFIen-si), n. [Fr. equipollenca 
— L. cequus, equal, and L.L. pollentia, 
power, from L. to be able..] 1. Equa- 
lity of power or force. ‘ Equip oUence of 
jiressure.’ Boyle.— %. In logic, an equiva- 
lence between two or more propositions. 
Equipollent (e-kwi-poFlent), a. 1. Having 
equal power or force; equivalent. —2. In 
logic, having equivalent signification, force, 
or reach. 

Equipollently (e-kwi-poTlent-li), adv. With 
equal iiower. 

Both the spirit of God and the power of God St. 
Paul doth express by, the power of the 

. Holy Ghost. Barj'civ. 

Equiponderance, EquipoMerancy (e- 
kwi-pon^der-ans, e-k\vi-pon'd6r-an-si), fl. 
[See Equiponderate.] Equality of weight; 
equipoise. 

Equipouderant (e-kwi-pon'der-aht), a. 
[See Equiponderate.] Being of the same 
weight. 

Equiponderate (e-kwi-pon^cBr-at), v.i. 
pret. & pp. equiponderated; pxir, equipon- 
deratmg. [L. mqum, equal, and pondero, 
to weigh, from pondus, weight] 

To be equal in weight ; to weigh as much aS 
another thing. [Rare,] 

The evidence on each .side doth equiponderate. 

Bp. WiUii^is. 

Equiponderate (e-kivi-pon'dbr-rit), v.t. 

To -weigh equally in an opposite scale ; to 
counterbalance. ‘More than equiponderated 
the declension in that direction. ’ De Quin- 
cey. 

Equiponderous (e-kwi-pon'd6r-us), a. 
Having equal weight Bailey. 

Equipondlous t (e-kivi-pou'di-us), a. Hav- 
ing equal weight on both sides. 

The sceptics affected an indifferent equipondiaus. 
neutrality. Gianvi/te. 

Equiradical (e-kwi-radflk-al), a. [L. cequus, 


ch, chain; ch. Sc. 1 o<jZ5i; g, go; j,joh; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, f/iin; 


equal, and radix, radicis, a root.] Equjilly 
radical (Jolerklge. 

Equirotal (e-kwi-rd’tal), a. [L. amim, 
equal, and rota, a wheel] Having wheels 
of the same size or diameter; having equal 
rotation. 

Equisetacesa (ek'wi-.s§-ta"ae-e), n. pi. [Bee 
Equisetum,] a nat order of vascular, 
cryptogamous plants, with jointed hollow 
stems; the leaves arc reduced to wdiorls of 
teetli terminating tlie joint.s; the siiorcs arc 
borne in terminal cones, consisting of many 
peltate scales, each supporting six or nioru 
capsules filled ivith small round uniform 
spores, which are furnished witli slender 
hygrometric tlireads called elators. There 
are over tliirty specie.s lielonging to a single 
genus, Equisetiim. They are chiefly natives 
of temperate regions. 

Equisetaceous (ek'wi-s6.tfT"slius), a. In 
hot. pertaining to tlie nat. order Eqiiisetaeeie, 
or horse-tail plaiit.s. 

Equisetiforiu (ek-wi-set'i-form), a. Having 
the shape of an Equisetum or horse-tail; 

i-esem bl i ng Equise turn . 
Equisetites (ek' wi-.se- ti"- 
tez), n. A genus of fossil 
plants resembling the 
Equisetum, found in beds 
of secondary age. 
Equisetuin(ek-wi-s5'tum), 
n. [L. eqmis, a horse, and 
setcc, a bristle.] Horse-tail, 
a genus of plants, nat. order 
Eqiiisetaceie (which seo)i 
The cuticle abounds in si- 
licious cells, on which ac- 
count the stems of some 
species are used for poli.sli- 
ing wood. E. hyemale,pv 
tlie greater roiigii horse- 
tail, is best fitted for that 
Hquisetum liyemale. purpo.se, and is largely 
imported from Holland. 
Eight species are natives of Britain. 
EquisoURnce (e-kwi-sor/ans), n. [Fi. Jqui- 
somia'nce-~L. cequus, equal, and scynans, son- 
antis, ppr. of sono, to sound.] An erpiai 
sounding ; a name by wliich the Greeks dis- 
tinguished the consonance of the octave and 
double octave. 

Equisonant (e-kwi-soii'ant). a. [Bee Equi- 
SONANCE.] Ill music, sounding eiiiially or 
in unison or octave. 

Equitable (e^kwit-a-bl), a. [Fr. equitahle, 
from It.cequitas, equity, from eequu s, equal.] 

1. Possessing or exhibiting equity; equal in 
regard to the rights of persons; distributing 
equal justice; giving each his due; assigning 
to one or more what law or justice demands; 
just; impartial; as, an equitable judge; an 
equitable decision; an equitable distribution 
of an estate.— 2. Pertaining to a court or 
rule of equity; exercised or determined in 
a court of equity; as, the juris- 

diction of a court. ‘ An equitable construc- 
tion of the law.’ Stillingjleet.— Equitable 
estates, in Ime, one of the three kinds of 
Iiroperty in lands and tenements, the otlier 
two being legal property and customary 
property. An equitable estate is properly 
one for which a court of equity affords tlie 
only remedy; such is the benefit of every 
trust, express or implied, which is not con- 
verted into a legal estate by the statute of 
uses.:, 

Equitableness (e'kwit-a-bl-iies), n. The 
quality of being equitable, just, or impar- 
tial; justice; equity; as, the equitableness 
of a judge; the equitahleness of a decision 
or distribution of property. 

Equitably (e'kwit-a-bli), adv. In an equit- 
able manner: justly; impartially. 

Equitancy (eltwi-tan-si), n. [See Eqlt- 
TANT.] Horsemanship. 

Equitangeutial (e'kwi-taii-jen"slial), a. 
[L. cequus, equal, and E. tangential (which 
see).] In geom. a term applied to a curve 
whicJi has the tangent equal to a constant 
line. 

Equitant (e'lvwit-ant), a. [L. eqidtans, ppr, 
of equito, to ride, from eques, equitis, a 
horseman, from ecquus, a horse. ] 1. Mounted 
or sitting upon a horse; riding on horseback. 

2. In hot a tenn applied to unexpanded 
leaves in a leaf -bud, that overlap each other 
entirely and in a parallel manner, without 
any Involution, as in the iris. 

Equitation (e-kwit-iVshon), n. The act or 
art of riding on horseback; horsemanship. 

The pretender to equitation mounted. IV. h'^nn^. 

Equitemporaixeous (e'kwi-tenFpo-ra"ne- 
us), d. [L. cequus, equal, and tempus, tem- 
pms, time.] Contemporaneous. Boyle. 
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Equites (ek'wi'tez), n. ^ IX., liorsenien.,] 
Mi onler of Koratm citizens, origiually 
fonniint the cavalry of the aniiy, and said 
liVJjivv to have been instituted by Xonuiliis, 
Wlio .selected 300 of them frotiV the three 
principal tribes. About the time of the 
Gracchi (123 B.€.> the Ecpiitea became a dis- 
tinct order (orch ii'r/ue.ster) m the state, 
and the jiul-es and farmers of the revenue 
were selected from their ranks. ^ Ihey held 
their position in virtue of a certain property 
ouiiliih'ation, and towards the end ot the 
rcjniidic tliey possessed much influence in 
the .state. They had particular seats assign ed 
them in the circus and theatre, and the 
iiiBi'^’nia of their rank, in addition to a horse, 
were a golden ring and a rolie witli a narrow 
purple iHirder. r, . • - r •.» 

Equity (e'kwi-ti), n. [Fr. equite; L. mqiatas, 
from iwiuu.% equal, even.] 1. Justice; im- 
liurtiaiity; the giving or desiring to give to 
each man his due. . . , , . , , 

Witli righteousnessii shall he judge the world, and 
the people with eq'.tity. Ps. xeviu. 9 . 

2 . In UvW) an equitalde claim. 

I consirier the \vife’s equiiy to be too well settled to 
be shaken. XenL 

3 . A term about which, when applied to a 
scheme of jurisprudence, there is some con- 
fusion. Its three leading senses are dis- 
tinguished thus : "(a) Taken liroadly, equity 
means the doing unto all men as we would 
that they should do unto us. (b) In a nar- 
rower sense, equity is used in contradistinc- 
tion to strict law; it expounds and limits 
the language of the positive laws, and eou- 
stiaies them, not according to their strict 
letter, Imb rather in their reasonable and 
honignant spirit, (c) In the sense in which 
it is" to be understood as the substantial 
justice expounded by the English courts of 
eiiuity, it is the system of supplemental 
law aiiministered in these, founded upon 
defined rules, recorded precedents, and 
established principles, the judges, however, 1 
liberally expounding and developing them j 
to meet new exigencies. While it aims to 
assist the defects of the common law, by 
extending relief to tliose rights of property 
which the strict law does not recognize, and 
by giving more ample and distributive re- 
dress than the ordinary tribunals afford, 
eipiity hy no means either controls, miti- 
gates, or supersedes the common law, but 
father guides itself by its analogies, and 
does not assume any power to subvert its 
doctrines. The Coui't of Chancery was for- 
merly in England the especial court of 

equity, but large powers were by the Judi- 
cature Act of 1S73 given to all the divisions 
of the Supreme Court to administer equity, 
although many matters of equitable juris- 
diction are still left to the chancery divi- 
sion in the first instance. 

Equity is a roguish thing; for law, we have a 
measure, know what to trust to: equity is according to 
: the conscience of him that is chancellor, and, as tliat 
is larger or narrower, so is equity. Selden. 


—Hquitif of a statute, the construction of a 
statute ‘in accordance with its reason and 
spirit, and not according to the mere letter. 
—Mqnity of redemiMon, in laio, the advan- 
tage allowed to a mortgager of a reasonable 
time to redeem lands mortgaged, when the 
estate is of greater value than, the sum for 
which it was'moi’tgaged,—Syif. Justice, im- 
partiality, rectitude, fairness, honesty, up- 
rightness. 

Sqiri.’ty-coiirb (e'kwi-ti-kort), w. Formerly 
one of the departments of the Court of 
Chancery; but many equity cases may now 
be dealt with hy all the divisions of the Su- 
preme Court. SeeEqTJiTY. 

Equity - draughtsman (e ' Icwi- ti- drafts- 
man), n. A barrister who draws pleadings 
inequity. 

Equity-judge (e'kwi-ti-juj), n. A judge who 
tries equity cases. 

Equivalence (e-kwiv'a-lens), w. [EL. esquir 
valentia—Xi. mqivus, equal, and mUm, mten- 
tU, ppr. ot mleo, to be worth.] The condi- 
tion of being equivalent; equality of value, 
signification, or force; as, take the goods 
and give an in corn. 


That there is axiy equivaience or parity of worth 
betwixt the good we do to our brother, and the good 
we hope for from God, all good Protestants do deny. 

Bji. Smatridye, 

—Equimlmee of forae, the doctrine that 
force of one kind becomes transformed into 
force of another kind of the same value. 
Equivalence t (g-kwiv'a-lens), v.t pret. & 
pp. cfpirmZcsicacf; ppr. To 

be equal to. 

Whetiier the resistibility of his reason did not equi- 
mknegthe facility of her seduction. Sir T, Browne. 


Equivalency (e-kwiv'd-leli-si), n. 1. Same 
as Equivalence. — 2. In chmn. the quality in. 
chemical elements of combining with ^or 
displacing one another in certain clefmite 
proportions. When the atiunic weight is 
taken into account the equivalency of an 
i element is called its atomicity. See Equi- 
j VALENT, n. 2. 

Equivalent (e-kwivTi-lent), a. [Fr. equiva- 
lent — L. mquus, equal, andm^( 2 «.s*, valentis, 
ppr. of valeo, to be worth.] 1. Equal in 
value, force, power, effect, excellence or 
moral worth, import, or meaning; inter- 
changeable; as, circumstantial evidence may 
be almost equivalent to full jiroof. 

Things 

Well-nigh equmaleni, and neighb’ring value, 

By lot are parted. Prior. 

Samson, far ren own’d. 

The dread of Israel'.? foes, w’ho wdth a strength 

Equivalent to angels, walk’d their streets, 

None offering ftgiit. Milton. 

The consideration of public utility is, by very good 
advice, judged at the equivalent to the easier 
kind of necessity. Hooker, 

For now to serve and to minister, servile and niini.?- 
terial, are terms equivalent. - South. 

% In geol. contemporaneous in origin; cor- 
responding in position in the scale of rocks; 
as, the equivalent strata of different coun- 
tries. See Equivalent, n. 3.-3. In geom. 
a term applied to sm'faces or magnitudes 
%vhichhave equal areas or equal dimensions. 
Equivalent (e-kwiv'a-lent),n. 1 , That which 
is equal in value, weight, dignity, or force 
with something else. 

When more water power is wanted in a particular ■ 
district than there are falls of water to supply it, per- i 
sons will give an equivalent for the use of a fall of j 
water. ^ f.S.Mill. | 

(Some men) fancy a regular obedience to one law 
will be a full equivalent for their breach of another. 

Royer.9. 

2. In eli&m. there is a law that if a body A unite 

with other bodies B, C, J), then the quantities 
B, C, D (the letters being used to denote the 
combining quantities .as well as the bodies) 
which unite with it, or some simple mul- 
tiples of these quantities, represent for the 
most part the proportions in which they 
unite among themselves. This law i.s called 
tlie law of equivalents, and the various 
quantities A, B, C, D (or a multiple of them) 
the equivalents of each other. Thu.s 1 part 
by weight of hydrogen unites with 8 parts 
by weight of oxygen to form water, with 
35 ‘5 of chlorine to form hydrochloric acid, 
with ifi of sulphur to form sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; these quantities or tlieir mul- 
tiples are therefore regarded as equivalents 
of each other, 8 parts of oxygen uniting with 
35*5 of chlorine to foini chlorine monoxiclej 
and 16 of sulphur with 8 x 2 of oxygen to 
form sulphurous oxide. When the atomic 
weights are taken into account (H=l, 0= 
16, S~32, CT=35'5) it is seen that one atom 
of hydrogen is equivalent to one of chlorine, 
and tw'o atoms of hydrogen to one of oxy- 
gen and to one of sulphur; and taking the 
equivalency of hydrogen as unity, chlorine 
is what is called ononatomie, oxygen and 
sulphur dicUomic. Upon this equivalency 
or atomicity of the different elements is 
based their classification into monads, 
dyads, triads, tetrads, &c., and dashes are 
frequently appended to the symbols in a 
formula to show to which class the bodies 
belong, as HgO", C""HiOr CivHi.— 

3. In geol, a stratum or series of strata in 
one district formed contempoTanebusly with 
a stratum or series of a different lithologi- 
cal character In a different region, or occu- 
pying the same relative position in the 
scale of rockSj and agreeing in the character 
of its fossils if deposited under similar cir- 
cumstances. Thus the Caen building stone 
of France is the equivalent of our Bath 
oolite. 

Equivalently (e-kwivVlent-li), adv. In an 
equivalent manner. 

We seldom in kind, or eqteivalejtily, a.YQ ourselves 
clear of that which TVe charge upon others. Barroio. 

Equivalve, Equivalved. (e'kwi-valv, e'kwi- 
valvd), a. [L. eequus, eqtuil, and valva, the 
leaf of a folding door.] In conch, a term 
applied to bivalve shells iu which the valves 
are equal in size and form. 

Equivalve (e'kwi.valvL n. A bivalve in 
wiich the valves are 01 eqiial size and form. 
Equivalvular (e-kwi-valv'u-ler), a. Same 
as Eqikwalve. 

Equivocacy t (e-kwiv' 6 -ka-si), Yi. Doubtful 
nature or character. 

It is unreasonable to ascribe thQ equivocacy of this 
form unto the hatching- of a toad. Sir T. Brenone, 

Equivocal (e-kwiv'o-kal), a. [IL. ceq%ms,\ 


FMe, fill’, fat, f (ill; me, met, her;, pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bifil; 


equal, and: having voice, speaking, 

from vox, vods, voice, word.] 1 . Being of 
doubtful signification; that may be under- 
stood iu different senses; capable of a double 
interpretation; ambiguous; .as, equivocal 
words, terms, or senses. 

The beauties of Shakspere are not of so dim or 
equivocal a nature as to be visible onl}' to learued 
eyes. Jeffrey. 

2 . Uneertaiii, as an indication or sign; duVii- 
ous ; unsatisfactory. ‘ How equivocal a test ! ’ 
Burke. ~ 3. As applied to character, conduct, 
and the like, generally used in a bad sense, 
and nearly equivalent to suspicious in the 
sense of deserving to be suspected; capable 
of being ascribed to different motives; us, 
equivocal morality; his character is some- 
what equivocal. * Equivocal repentances.’ 
Milton. — 4. Uncertain ; proceeding from 
some unknown cause, or not from the usual 
cause. 

Equivocal generation is the production of plants 
without seed, or of insects or animals without parents 
in the natural way of coition between male and 
female. Harris. 

Unfinished things one knows not what to call. 
Their generation’s so Pope, 

5, Equal, equivalent, or the same in name 
only, not in reality; vei’bally equivalent. 

This visible ivorld is but a picture of the invisible, 
wherein, as in a portrait, things are not truly, but in 
equivocal .shapes, and as they counterfeit some renl 
substance in that invi.sible fabric. Sir T. Browne: 

Syn. Ambiguous, doubtful, uncertaiu, inde- 
terminate. 

Equivocal t (e-kwiv^o-kal), n. A word or 
term of doubtful meaning, or capable of 
j different meanings. Demiis. 

; Equivocally (e-kwiv’o-kal-li), adv, 1 . Am- 
biguously; in a doubtful sense; in terms sus- 
ceptible of different senses; as, he answered 
the question ecjuivoccdly.—^. By uncertain 
birth; by equivocal generation. 

No insect or animal did ever proceed equivocally 
from putrefaction, unless in niiraculous cases; as in 
Egypt by the divine judgment.s. Bentley. 

3. So as to be apparently, though not really, 
synonymous; by an equivocal use of words; 
by verbal equivalence. 

Which (courage and constancy) he that wanteth is 
no other than equivocally a gentleman, as an image 
or carcase i.s a man. Barroid. 

Equivocalness (e-kwivT)-kal-nes), n. State 
of being equivocal; ambiguity; double mean- 
ing. ‘The eqxdvocalness of the word.’ 
Norris. 

Equivocate (e-kwiv'o-kat), v.i. pret. & pp. 
equivocated; ppr. equivocating. [L.L, eequi- 
voco, (equivocatum, from cequivocus, equivo- 
cal— L, eequus, equal, and vox, vocis, the 
voice.] To use Avords of a doubtful .signifi- 
cation; to exiJress one’s opinions in terms 
which admit of different senses; to use am- 
biguous expressions with a view to mislead; 
to prevaricate; to quibble. 

They were taught by the Jesuits to equivocate on 
oath. Proceedings against Garnet ( 1606 ), 

No man may equivocate when he ought to tell the 
truth. State 7'rials. 

Syn. To prevaricate, shuffle, fence, quibble. 
Equivocate t (e-kwiv' 6 -kat), v.t To render 
equivocal. 

He equivocated his vow by a mental reservation . 

SirG.Bttck. 

jEquivo cation (e-kwiv' 6 -ka"shoh), n. Am- 
biguity of speech; the use of words or ex- 
pressions that ai*e susceptible of a double 
signification, with a view to mislead; jii e- 
varication; as, hypocrites are often guilty 
of equivocation. 

One of the most celebrated (oifences of the casuistry 
of the Jesuits) is the doctrine of equivocation: the 
innocence of saying that which is true in a sense 
meant by the speaker, though he is a^vare that it 
will be understood otherwise. Hallam, 

Syn. Prevarication, shuffling, evasion. 
Equivocator (e-kwiv'o-kat-er), n. One who 
equivocates; one who uses language which 
is ambiguous and may be interpreted in 
different ways; one who uses mental reser- 
vation; a prevaricator; a quibbler. ‘A 
secret liar or equivocator. ’ Fuller. 
Equivocatoiy (e-kwiv' 5 -ka-tor-i), a. Indi- 
cating or characterized by equivocation. 
Equivoque, Equivoke (e'kwi-vok), n. [Fr. 
4quivoque, from L.L; aiquivocus. See EQUI- 
VOCAL.] 1. An ambiguous tenii; a woid 
susceptible of different signitlcations. 

I loved you almo.st twenty years ago; 1 thought of 
you as well as I do now; better was beyond the power 
of conception; or, to avoid an equivoque, beyond the 
extent of my ideas. Bolingbroke. ^ 

2 . Equiyocatioii. M know your equivokes.' 
E. Jonson. 

Equivorous (e-kwiv'd-riis), a. [L, equus^ a 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. ab-wne; y. Sc. iey. 


EQUULEUS 


liorsfi, iiud rum, to eat.] FeoiUiig or sub- 
sis^tingnii horse iieslu ‘Eqwimmnis Tartars.’ 

Rev. 

Eamileus (G-kwir'le-iis), n. fL.] i. Tlie 
Horse’fi-heatl, a northern constellation con- 
sisting of ten stars, --a. In Horn, antiq. a 
kirnl "of rack fi»r extorting confessions, at 
first used chiefly against criminals, ljut 
afterwards made use (3f against ('.'hristians, 
—-Uquidem Jdetoris, tiie Painter's Horse or 
Eased, a southern constellation consisting of 
fdght stars, situated close to the principal 
star of Argo. 

EClUUS (e'kvvus), n. [L. Cog. Or, hippos, 
ikkos, Skr. ni;va, a horse.] The horse, a 
genua of animals of tlui order Equidie. See 
.RQ'uuhJ':, House. 

-Br, affix. 1. A termination of many English 
nouns, converting the word to which it is 
added into a noun of agency. It is the 
Teutonic form equivaleht to the Latin 
- 0 ?', and native words may lie roughly dis- 
tinguished from words of Latin origin liy 
this distinction; as, hearer, learner, doer, 
teacher, from andito/’, instructor, factor, 
doctor. It was formerly a sign of the mas- 
culine .gender — stre, -ster indicating the 
feminine; thus weaver, baker, malter, singer, 
brewer were masculine ; webefer, bakeefer 
(haxter), maltsfer, songster, brewster, femi- 
nine. In spinner and spinster the distinc- 
tion is still to some extent obseiwed. Gene- 
rally, however, the termination does not 
indicate gender in any way, some nouns in 
-er signifying a person or thing indifferently, 
as ruler, heater, grater, poker. Added to 
names of places it signifies an inhabitant of, 
or one that belongs to a place, as Londoner, 
Berliner, i.fec., a dweller in I^ondoii, Berlin, 
Ac.~2. The sign of the comparative degree | 
of adjectives, mid akin to Latin comparative 
termination -or, Gr. -er in -eros.— 3. An affix 
to verli.s giving them a frequentative, and 
probably a diminutive, sense; as, swag, 
swagger; spit, simtter; fret, frittei’; pat, 
patter; weud, wander. 

Er. In her. a frequent contraction of the 
word ermine in armorial memoranda. 

Er,t adv. Same as .Ere. Chaucer. 

Era (e'ra), n. [L.L, mra, the data for a calcu- 
lation, an item of an account, and, in later 
Latin, an era or epoch, possibly from L. 
mm, counters, the items of a calculation, 
the pi. of brass.] 1. In chron. a fixed 
point of time, from which any number of 
years is be, gun to be counted; as, the Gliris- 
tian era.— -2. A succession of years proceed- 
ing from a fixed point, or comprehended be- 
tween two fixed points; as, the era of the 
Heleucides ended with the reign of Antio- 
chus. 

Eradiate (e-nVdi-rit), v.i [L. e, for ex, out, 
and radio, radiatum, to beam.] To shoot 
as rays of light; to radiate; to beam. ‘A 
kind of life eradiating and resulting both 
from intellect and ps.yche.’ .Dr. R. More. 
Eradiation (e-ra'di-a"shon), n. Emission of 
rays or beams of light; emission of light or 
splendour, ‘ Eradiation and emanation of 
spirit,’ Hale. [Bare or obsolete.] 
Eradicable (e-rad'ik-a-bi), a. That may be 
eradicated. 

Eradicate (e-radfi-kat), v.t. pret. & pp. erad- 
icated; ppr. eradicating, [L, eradico, erad- 
icatum—e, out, and radix, radicU, a root.] 

1. To pull up by the roots; to destroy at the 
roots; to root out; to extirpate; as, to eradi- 
cate, weeds. ‘ All oak tree eradicated, that 
is, tom up by the roots.’ Sir W. Scott.-— 

2. To destroy thoroughly; to extirpate; as, 
to e7'adimto errors, false principles, vice, or 
disease. 

No kind of institution will be sufficient to eradicate 
these natural notions out of the mind-s of men. 

Bp. J'Filkifts. 

Syn, To extirpate, uproot, root out, destroy. 
Eradication (e-rad'i-ka"shoii), n. The act 
of plucking up by the roots, or state of being 
plucked up by the roots; extirpation; ex- 
cision; total destruction. 

* They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a shriek 
upon eradication. Sir T. Browne. 

Be true and sincere to thy best hopes and interest, 
by a perfect eradication of all thy exorbitant lusts 
and corruptions. HallywelL 

Eradicative (e-i-ad'i-kat-iv), a. That eradi- 
cates or extirpates; that cures, removes en- 
tirely, or destroys thoroughly. 

Eradicative (e-rad'i-kat-iv), n. A medicine 
tliat effects a radical cure. 

Eragrostis (e-ra-gros'tis), n. [Gr. eras, love, 
and agroHtis, a kind of grass.] Love-grass, a 
very extensive genus of ornamental grasses, 
belonging to the tribe Eestuceai, distin- 


guished by having the inJioreseence in more 
or less compound or <lcconipo!uid panicles; 
glume.s four- or ten-llowcrtMl ; pales imbri- 
cated in two ranks, the upper reflexed ivith 
the edges turned back; stamens two or 
tliree ; styles two, Mdth feathery sti.gmas, 
and seeds loose, two-horned, not furrowed. 

I Thou.gh the si)ecie.s range over the globe, 

I they most abound in xVsia, Eurojje lias six 
species, 

Eranthenmm (e-ran'the-mum), 7i. [Gr. tlr, 
sprin.g, and antheo, to bloom, iromanthos, a 
flower.] A genus of acanthaeeoii.s phmts, 
cliiefly tropical, some of whose species are 
occasionally seen in hot-hoiises in this coun- 
try. E. pulchelluin is of stiff upright liabit, 
producing freel}’' during winter stout erect 
spikes of intense blue flowers. E. ynarmo- 
raium is of moderate growth, and has 
leaves of a pale green colour suffused with 
white. 

Eranthis (e-ran’this), n. [Gr. er, spring, and 
anthos, a flower.] Winter aconite, a small 
gemis of plants, nat. order Eanunculacete, 
nearly related to Helleboriis, but having a 
deciduous calyx, stalked capsules, an invol- 
ucre to the flowers, and a totally different 
liabit. Two sjiecies are known, natives of 
Europe and Asia. One, E. hye^nalis, which 
grows in moist shady places and on liills, has 
become naturalized in parks and plantations 
in Britain. It is one of the first flowering 
plants of spring. Tlie other species is E. 
dhiricus, a native of Eastern Siberia, witli 
precisely similar habits. The fomier has 
six to eight sepals, the latter five. 

Erasable, Erasible (e-ras'a-bl, e-ras’i-bl), a. 

I That may or can be erased. 

Erase (e-ras'), v. t pret, & pp. erased; ppr. 
erasing. [L. e,out,and rado, 

to scrape, to .scratch. See Eaze.] 1. To 
rub or scrape out, as letter.s or characters 
written, engraved, or painted; to efface; to 
blot out; to obliterate; to expunge; as, to 
erase a word or a name. 

The fourth corrector made the most alterations; 
he went over tJie whole of the text, adding tlie breath- 
ings and accents to the Greek, and whatev'er 

displeased liim. Bp. Horne. 

2. To remove or destroy, as by rubbing or 
blotting out 

All ideas of rectitude and justice are era.Kcd from 
his mind. Burke. 

3. t To destroy to the foundation; to raze; 
as, to erase a towm. 

Erased (e-raat'), vp. 1. ■- . 

Bubbed or scratched out; > ( 

obliterated ; effaced. — - 

2, In her. a term applied yy j 

to anything ftircibly torn / 

off, leaving the separated 

pai’ts jagged and uneven. 

It is contradistinguish- v. . „ J 

ed from couped, which . 

means cut straight a- ^ erased. 

cross. 

Erasement (e-rashnent), w. The act of eras- 
ing or rubbing out; obliteration; destruc- 
tion. 

Eraser (e-ras'6r), n. One who or that which 
erases; especially, a sharp instrument, pre- 
pared caoutchouc and the like, used to erase 
writing, &c. 

Erasible, a. See Erasable. 

Erasion (e-ra’zhon), 9i. The act of erasing; 
a rubbing out; obliteration. 

Erastian (e-ras'ti-an), //i. One whose opinions 
are the same or akin to those of Thomas 
Erastus, a German divine of the sixteenth 
centuiy, who maintained the complete sub- 
ordination of the ecclesiastical to the secular 
power. 

Erastian (e-ras'ti-an), a. Pertaining to the 
doctrines of Erastus or his followers; char- 
acterized by erastianism; as, an erastian 
church. 

Erastianism (e-ras'ti-an-izm), n. The doc- 
trines or principles of Erastus or his fol- 
lowers. See Erastian, 

Erasure (e-ra'zhui*), n. 1. Tlie act of erasing 
or scratching out; obliteration; as, erasure 
in a deed without the consent of the party 
bound by it will make it void.— 2. That 
which has been erased, scratched out, or 
obliterated; theplace where a word or letter 
has been erased or obliterated. 'Several 
thousands of corrections and ei^asicres,* 
Home. 

If some ■words are erased (in the deed) and others 
superinduced, you mention that the superinduced 
words were ■written on an erasure. Prof. Menzies. 

3.t The act of razing or destroying to the 
foundation; total destruction; as, the era- 
sure of cities. Ciilihoii. 




Erato, Antique, Brit. Mus. 


> I Erato (cria-to), n. [Gr., from t^roo, to love.] 
, i One of thc JMuse.s, who.‘3e name signifies lov- 
i iugqr lovely. She 

§£ presided over ly- 
ric and especially 
amatory poetry, 
and is general- 
ly represented 
crowned with 
roses and myrtle, 
and with the lyre 
in the left hand 
and the plectrum 
in the right ill the 
acjt of playing. 
Erbium (er'bi- 
urn), «. (From 
Ytterhy, in Swe- 
den, where gadi- 
nolite, the mil), 
eral whi(.‘h con- 
tains this sub- 
.stance, is found.] 
A rare metal 
found along with 
yttriunrteriiiuin, 
and a number of 
„ other rare ele- 

Eratu, Antique, Brit. Mus. ments, in some 
rare minerals, as 
euxinite, fergusonite, and gadinolite, in 
wJjieli it exists as a silicate or taiitalate. 
Its pi’operties are but little known. 

Ere (ar), adv. [A. Sax. mr, Goth, air, before, 
sooner, earlier. It is the positive form, of 
which erst (A. Sax. cerest) is the superlative,] 
Before; sooner than. 

Bre sail-s were spread new oceans to explore. 

Dryden. 

7'iie nobleman saith to him. Sir, come down a’e niy 
child die. John iv. 49. 

[In these passages ere is really a preposition 
followed by a sentence, instead of a single 
word, as below,] 

Ere (ar), prep. Before, in respect of time. 

Our fruitful Nile 

Flow’d ere the wonted season. Dryden. 

lErejtr.L To plough; to ear. 

t I have, God wot, a large feld to ere; 

And \velce ben the oxen in my plow. Chaucer. 

Erebus (e're-bus), n. [L. erelms, Gr, erehos.l 
1. In myth, {a) the son of Chaos and Dark- 
ness, who married his sister IMight and was 
the father of the Light and Day. He was 
transformed into a fiver and plunged into 
Tartarus, because he aided the Titans. 
Hence— (&) The lower world, particularly 
that part of it which is the abode of virtuous 
shades; hades; hell. 

Harsh thunder, that the lo-vvest bottom shook 
Qi Jzrei)us. MiUott. 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his aliections dark as Erebus. ' ■ Shak. 

Erect (e-rekt'), a. [L. erectus, pp. oi erigo, 
to erect— a, out, and rego, to straighten. 
See Eegbnt.] 1. Upright, or in a perpen- 
dicular posture ; as, he stood eract. 

Among the Greek colonies and churche.s of Asia, 
Philadelphia is still erect— d, column in a scene of 
ruins. Gibbon. 

2. Directed upward; raised; uplifted. 

His piercing: eyes erect .appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all nature through. 

Pope. 

3. Upright and firm; bold; unshaken. 

Let no vain fear thy generous ardour tame, 

But stand erect. Grmtvilh. 

4, Intent; vigorous. ‘That vigilant and erect 
attention of mind.’ Hooker.—^. Without 
bend or unevenness; steiight. * Erect as a 
dart. ' Dickens. — G. In hot. applied to an 
organ or part of a plant wdiich stands per- 
pendicularly, or nearly so, to its base or 
stem; as, an erect leaf; an erect flower; 
an erect ovule . — Erect stem, in bot. a stem 
which is nearly perpendicular, not twining 
and so requiring a support, * 

Erect (e-rekt'), v.t 1. To raise and set in an 
upright or perpendicular position, or nearly 
so; to set upright; to raise up; as, to erect a 
pole or fiagstatf.— 2. To raise, as a building; 
to set up; to build; as, to erect a house or 
temple; to erect a fort.— 3. To set up or es- 
tablish anew; to found; to form; as, to erect 
a kingdom or commonwealth; to erect a new 
system or theory. 

Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth 
of the realm in erecting a grammar-school, Shak. 

4. To raise from a low position; to elevate; 
to exalt; to lift up. 

Who diire not now, though innocent, erect 
My downcast look.s. Sandys. 

I am far from pretending to infallibility; that would 
be to myself into an apostle. Locke. 
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5. To excite; to animate; to eiicoarage. 

Why shoiiJd not hoptJ 

Aa much our thoughts, as fear deject them? 

Dmhafft. 

6. To .set forth, as an assertion or conse- 
quence from premises. 

Malebraiiche ey^cts this projiosition. Loc/^e, 

—To erect a- perpendicular, in gemn. to draw 
a line at rigiit angles to another line or to a 
rdane.—.Syh*. To set up, raise, upraise, up- 
roar, elevate, construct, build, justitute, 
e.st!iblisJi, found. 

Ereett (e-reict'), v. L To take an upright posi- 
tion; to rise. ‘By wet, stalks do erect/ 
Baeon. 

IBrectable (e-rekt'a-bl), a. That can be 
erected. " EreMablc feather.s. ’ Montague. 
Erected, (e-rekt'ed), a. Elevated in mind ; 
magnanimous; generous; noble; aspiring; 
sublime. 

Glory, the reward 

That .sole e.^cites to high .attempts, the flame 
Of most cj'ffc/ei/sijirits. Miltm. 

Ha\flng found in him a mind of most excellent com- 
position, a pi ercing wit, cjuite void of ostentation, high 
erected thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Erecter (e-rekt'fir), n. One who or that 
which erects; one that raises or builds. 
Erectile (e-rekt'il), a. Susceptible of erec- 
tion.— •/i'rcctiiifi tisme, ill anat the tissue 
peculiar to the lips, penis, nipples, etc., 
formed of arteries and veins intermixed 
with nervous filaments, and capable of dila- 
tation. 

Erectility (e-rek-tilT-ti), n. The quality of 
being erectile or capable of erection. 
Erection (e-rek'shon), n. l. The act of rais- 
ing and setting perpeiidieiilar to the plane 
of the horizon; a setting upright.— 2. The 
act of raising or building, as an edifice or 
fortifleation;'^as, the erection of a wall or of 
a house. —3. The state of being raised, built, 
or elevated; as, the church fell immediately 
after its erection.— A. Estalilishment; settle- 
ment; formation ; as, the erection of a com- 
monwealth or of a new system; the erection 
of a bishopric or an earldom. 

It must needs have a peculiar influence upon the 
continuance, and dissolution of every society. 

SoKtk, 

54 Elevation; exaltation of sentiments. 

Her peerless height my mind to high erection draws 
up. Sir P, Sidney. 

fj.f Act of rousing; excitement. ‘An erec- 
tion of the spirits to attend,' Bacon.— 

: 7. Anything erected; a building of any kind. 

S. In cmat. state of a part when it becomes 
stiff, hard, aiul swollen by the accumulation 
of blood in the areolm of its tissue. 

Erective (e-rektlv), a. Setting upright; 
raising. 

Erectly (e-rektdi), adv. In an erect posture. 
ErectJiess (e-rekt'nes), n. Uprightness of 
posture or form. 

Erect o-patent (e-rekt‘6-pat-ent), a. 1. In 
bot. having a position intermediate between 
erect and spreading. —2. In entam. having 
the primary wings erect and the secondary 
horizontal: said of certain insects. 

Erector (e-rekt'Cr), n. One who or that 
which raises or erects; specifically, in anat 
a muscle that causes the erection of any 
pai’t, ‘A teacher of learning, and erector of 
schools.' , 

Ef dong (ar-longO, ado. [Ere and long. ] Be- 
fore the lapse of a long time; before long; 
soon. 

He mounted the horse, and following the stag.eyv?. 

slew him, Spenser. 

The ■world a world of tears must weep. 

_ Milton. 

Efeiiiacailsis(eTe-ma-ks^."sis),n.. [Gr.crewii», 
slowly, gently, and Icaiim, burning.] A 
term introduced into chemistry by Liebig, 
to express a slow eombustion or oxidation; 
the act of gradual combination of the com- 
bustible elements of a body with the oxygen 
of the air. 

Eremial, Eremian (e-re'mi-al, e-re'mi-an), 
a. [From Gr. eremoff, a desert. See Ehe- 
MITE.] Pertaining to a desert; desert. 
Eremitaget (eTe-mit-aj), n. Hermitage, 
‘The ruins of an old eremitage. ’ Shelton. 
Eremite (eTe-mit), n. [L. eremita; Late Or. 
eremites, from Gr, eremos, alone, lonely, a 
desert ; probably akin to ererna, gently, 
quietly; Lith. ramu, quiet, tranqiiil; Slvr. 
ram, to enjoy pleasure, to be delighted, to 
enjoy one's self. The comiection between 
tranquillity and enjoyment, especially of an 
intellectual kind, is very obvious. 1 One who 
lives in a wilderness or in retirement; a 
hermit. 

Dominies and Thebaid Eremites, 
there had been no melodious Dante, Carlyle, 


Eremitic, Eremitical (e-re-mit ik, e-re- 
mit‘ik-al), a. Living in solitude or in seclu- 
sion from the W'orid; relating to, having the 
character of, or like a hermit. ‘The austere 
and erermtical harbinger of Christ.' Bp. 
Hall. 

W'lieu we descried him {Dr. Johnson) from above, 
he had a most eremitical appearance, Boswell. 

Eremitish (e're-mit-ish), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a hermit; eremitic. ‘An eremitish 
and mehincholike solitarinesse.’ Hall 
Eremitism (eTe-mit-izm), n. State of a 
hermit; a living in seclusion from social 
life. 

Eremus (e-re'mus), n. [Gr. eremos, alone. 
See Eremite.] In hot a ripe carpel separate 
from its neighbours, and standing apart. 
Erenow (ar'nou), adv. lEre and how.] Be- 
fore this time. 

My father has repented him ereno7P, Dryden. 

Ereptation (e-rep-ta'shon), ii. [L. erepto, 
ereptatiim, to creep out, intens. of erepo— 
e, ex, out, and repo, to creep,] A creeinng 
forth. 

Ereption (e-rep'shon), n. [L. ereptio, from 
e?i,pio, erepkim, to snatch away— c, and 
rajho, to seize.] A taking or snatching 
away by force. 

EretMsm (eTeth-izm), n. [Gr. erethismos, 
irritation, from e ret to stir, from eretho, 
to stir.] In med. a morbid degree of energy 
and excitement in any organ or tissue. 
EretMstic (e-retii-ist'ik), a. delating to 
erethism. 

ErewLile, Erewhiles (ariwliil, ar'whilz), 
adv. [Ere and ichile.] Some time ago; a 
little while before. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

I am as fair now as I Was ere^vhile. SkaP. 

Erf C6rf), n. pi. Erven (driven). In the 
Cape Colony, the Butch name for a piece of 
gai’den-ground, usually about acre in ex- 
tent. 

Erg (erg), ?i. [Gr. work.] In physics, 

the unit of work done by a force which, 
acting for one second upon a mass of one 
gramme (15*4 grains troy), produces a velo- 
city of a centimetre (*3937 inch) per second. 
Ergasilidse (er-ga-silT-de), n. 2 il A family 
of parasitic crustaceans, of the order Siphon- 
ostomata. The females of the typical genus 
Ergasilus are parasitic upon the gills of 
fishes, andthose of the genus Nicotlioe upon 
the giUs of lobsters. 

Ergatjt Ergot t (^r'gat, ^rigot), v.i. [L. ergo, 
therefore.] To infer; to draw conclusions. 

Little doth it concern us what tlie schoolmen 
in their schools. Beioyt. 

Ergata (eriga-ta), n. [L.,from ergatas, 
a windlass.] A capstan; a windlass. 

Ergo (6r'g5), [L.] Therefore. 

Ergot (er'got), n. [Fr. ergot, argot, a spur, 
stub of a branch, disease of cereal grasses. 
Derivation unknown.] 1. In fan'icry, a 
stub, like a piece of soft horn, about the 
bigness of a chestnut, situated behind and 
below the pastern joint, and commonly hid 
under the tuft of the fetlock.— 2. In hot. the 
altered seed of 
rye, and other 
grasses, caused 
by the attack of 
a fungus called 
Claviceps purpu- 
rea. The seed is 
replaced by a 
dense homogene- 
ous tissue largely 
charged Avith an 
oily fluid. In its 
perfect state this 
germinates and 
produces the Cla- 
•viceps. When 

Heads of Hr^ot («„) pro. 

for food, it some- ceps pitrpurea (bp) springing' 
times causes from the Ergot, 
death by a kind 

of mortification called dry gangrene. Ergot 
is used in obstetric practice to promote the 
contraction of the uterus. 

Ergot, fu A SeeEnGAT. 

Ergoted (6r'got-ed), p. and a. Diseased, as 
rye and other grasses, by the attack of the 
t\\ngn& Clameeps purpurea. See Ergot. 
Ergotine, Ergotln, (erigot-in), n. In chem. 
the active principle of the ergot of rye. It 
is obtained as a brown powder of a pungent 
and bitter taste. It is described as narcotic 
and poisonous. 

Ergotism ( Crigot-izm ), n. [From ergot] 

1. The spin* of rye; ei'got.— 2, An epidemic 
occurring in moist districts, as in that of 



Sologne, from the use of ergoted rye in food* 
it occurs in two forms, the convulsive and 
th& gangrenous. 

Ergotism t (Crigot-izm), u. [I. ergo, there- 
fore.] A logical inference; a conclusion. 
‘States are not governed hy ergotmns.’ Sir 
T. Brovmc. 

Eriach, Eric (eTi-aCh, eTik), n. [Ir, cmc.] 
A pecuniary fine formerly paid in Ireland 
by one guilty of murder. 

The malefactoi- shall give unto them (the frienrls of 
the party murdered), or to the child, or wife of hiiii 
that is slain, a recompence, which they call an 
eriach. Spenser. 

Erica (e-ri'ka), n. [L., from Gr. ereifcB 
heath. ] The heath, a large genus of branched’ 
rigid slirubs, nat. ordei'Ericacese, consisting 
of more than 400 species, the most of which 
are natives of Soutli Africa, a few being 



Erica herbacea. 


found in Em’ope and Asia. The leaves are 
narrow and rigid, the flowens are globose or 
tubular, and four-lobed. The stamens rise 
from the glandular disc, and the anther cells 
, are awned and open by pores or slits. Five 
species are foimd in Britain, two of them 
widely distributed, the others local. The 
foreign species are largely cultivated for the 
beauty of their flowers. See Heath. 
Ericace® (e-ri-ka'se-e), n. ptl A nat. order 
of exogens, deriving its name from the genus 
Erica. It is readily known from all other 
orders by its anthers -bursting by pores or 
slits at their apex, the stamens being hypo- 
gynous or epigynoiis, the corolla moiiopetal- 
ous, and the ovary containing more cells 
than two. Besides the genus Erica, it con- 
tains Azalea, Rhododendron, Kalmia, Ar- 
butus, Andromeda, Gualtheria, and many 
other beautiful genera. 

Ericaceoiis (e-ri-ka'shus), a. Of or belong- 
ing to the nat. order of plants Ericaeem or 
heath family; resembling heaths; consisting 
of heaths. 

Ericese (e-ri'se-e), n. pi. A group of the nat. 
order Ericaceae, containing the true heaths. 
Eridaaus (e-rid'a-nus), n. [The ancient 
name of the river Po. ] A winding southern 
constellation containing eighty-four stars, 
among which is Achernar, a star of the first 
magnitude. 

Erigeron (e-rij'6r-on), ii. [Gr. er, spring, 
and an old man, from the hoary ap- 
pearance of some of the spring species.] 
Flea-bane, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Oompositaj, nearly related to Aster, but 
having several series of ray-flowers. There 
ai’e about 100 species, natives of tempei’ate 
and cold regions. They are herbs, with single 
or corymbed flowers, which have the centre 
yellow and the ray white or purple. Two 
species are natives of Britain. E, pthilmlel 
phicum, a native of North America, is used 
as a medicine in the United States. It is 
given as an emmenagogue, and is also con- 
sidered a valuable diuretic. 

Erigihlet (erii-ji-bl), a. That may be erected. 
Erin (eTin), n, [Ir. Erin, improperly written 
for Eire.] Ireland. 

Ertnaceadsg, Erinaceidse (eTin-a-sS^'a-de, 
e‘rin-a-se"i-d§), [L. erinacexLS, a hedge- v 
hog, and Gr. eiaos, resemblance, ] The 
urchin or hedgehog tribe. 

Erinaceous (e-rin-a'slms), a. Of or belong- 
ing to tlie hedgehog family ; resembling a 
hedgehog. 

Erinaceus (e-rin-a'she-us), n. [L., a hedge- 
hog.] A genus of insectivorous mammals; 
the hedgehog. See Hedgehog. 

Erinenm (e-rln'e-um), n. [Gr, enmos, 
woolly. ] The name given to mimerous pro- 
ductions appearing on the leaves of trees 
and shrubs, formerly supposed to be due to 
fungi, blit now known to be the result of a 
diseased state of the cuticular cells. The 
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8i;K»ngy spots on the leaves of vines an<l 
lime-trees are good examples, 

Bringo (6 -ring 'go), n. Same as Eryngo 
(wliichsee). 

Erimiys (e-riri''nis), n.. Jn ixrcek myth, one 
of the Furies; a goddess of discord; hence, 
rliBcord in general. 

Eliocauioriese (e'ri-o-lva-16"ne-e), n, j)l. i;Gr. 
irrion, wool, and kaidos, a stem.] A group 
(jf endogemms plants, for the nuist part in- 
habiting marshy places or the bottom of 
lakes, and having the dowers collected into 
dense heads. Eriocaulou (pipewort) is the 
principal genus, consisting of about 120 
known specie.s, most of wliich are found in 
the equinoctial America. Erio- 

cmilmi ^septamjulare, .a JM’orth American 
specio.s, is found in the Isle of Skye in Scot- 
land, and in the west of Ireland, 
l^odendron {e'n-o-deu"dron), n. [Clr. 
erion, wool, .and 
dc/uin>n,atrue.] 

The wool-tree, a 
genu.s of i)Iants, 
luit. order LMal- 
vacea*. There 
are eight spe- 
cies natives of 
America, but 
one belongs to 
Asia and Africa, 

The speeie.s are 
noble plants, 
growing from 50 
to 100 feet high, 
having palm- 
ate leaves, and 
red or wdiite 
dfovers. T’he 
woolly coat of 
the seeds of 
some of the spe- 
cies is used in different countries for stuff- 
ing cusliions and similar purpo.ses. 

Eriocles (er-i-<ydeJ5), n. [Gr. eriodes, woolly 
— wool, and ei'dos, likeness.] The 
name now given to the sul>geiiusof qiiadru- 
Tjiana Brachyteles (which .see). 

BriOllieter (e-rbom'et-6r), n. [Gr. enon, 
wool, and mUron, a measure.] An optical 
instniment for measuring the diameters of 
minute particles and fibres, from the size of 
the coloured rings produced by the diffrac- 
tion of the light in which the objects are 
viewed. 

Eriophonun (e-ri-of o-rum), n. [Gr. erlmi, 
wool, and pharO, to bear—from tlie cottony 
head of the plant.] The cotton-grass, a 
genus of tufted her])s, nat. order Cyperaceie, 
The bristles of the perianth are numerous, 
and lengthen after flowering, forming a 
eotton-like head in fruit. Twelve species 
have been enumerated, three of which are 
found in Britain. 

Eristic, Eristical (e-ris'tik, e-risTIk-al), a. 
[Gr. enatikos, contentious, from cr/s, .strife.] 
Pertaining to disputation or controversy; 
controversial; captious. 

To %vhat purpose should he or any man write eris- 
itcalhooka'i Bp. Parker, 

A specimen of adsnirable special pleading in the 
court of eristic logic, Coleridge. 

He g.ave to their conceited and eristic dilemma a 
most profound reply. Farrar. 

EriXj.n. SeeEiiyx. 

Erkejttf. [A. Sax. inert, weak.] Weary; 
indolent; sick. 

Men therein should hem delight. 

And of that deede be not Chaucer. 

Erl-king (erPking), n. [lim. ellerkongB, G. 
erUtonig, elf-king.] I’he English form of 
the name given, iiiGerman and Scandinavian 
poetical mythology, to a personified natural 
power which devises and works mischief, 
especially to childi’en. Goethe’s celebrated 
poem 'Der Erl-kbnig’ has rendered this 
malicious spirit universally Icnown. 

Erme,t ■y.l [A. Sax. earmian^ to grieve, from 
mrnif miserable.] To grieve ; to lament. 

Wei I wot, thou dost min herte to erme. Chaucer, 

.Ernieful,t a. Miserable; piteous. Chaucer, 
Ermelin, Ermilin (6rime-Iin, erimi-lin), n. 
Ermine (which see). ‘Fair as the furiy coat 
of whitest Shenstone, 

Ermttljf u. Armenian. Chaucer. 

Ermine, Emiin (6rimin), n. [Fr. hermine, 
commonly said to be from alrmswa, in the 
middle ages Tlenmnia; the Armenians being 
assumed to have introduced it in traffic. 
But the Daii. Sw. and G. hermclin (a dim. 
form), the L.G. harmke, hermelke, and the 

O.G. harm, harmo, are against this deriva- 
tion, and appear to be genuine Teut. words, 
the Fj’. liermine, It. erhiellino, Sp. annifto, : 
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])eiiig boi'i'owcd from the Teut. ] 1. The stoat, 
a (pindruped of the wea.sel tribe (MiMela Er- 
minea), found over temperate Europe, but 



Ermine {Mustela JSrmiiiea). 


commen only in the iiortii. In consequence 
of the change that occurs in the colour of its 
fur at different seasoiis—by far most marked 
in the Arctic regions— it is lujt generally 
known that the ermine and stoat are the 
same. In wdnter, in cold countries or severe 
seasons, tlie fur changes from a reddish 
brown to a yellowish wliite, or almost pure 
white, under Avhioh .shade the animal is re- 
cognized as the ermine. In both states the 
tip of tlie tail is black. The fur, which is ob- 
tained chiefly from Norway, LaiJlaud, Siberia, 
and the Hudson’s Bay territories, is in great 
request; at one time it was one of the in- 
signia <jf royalty, and still is worn by judges. 
Tlie ermine has the power of ejecting a 
fluid of a strong musky odour. — 2. The fur 
of the ermine, as prepared for oniamental 
purposes, by having the Idack of the tail 
inserted at regular intervals so that it con- 
trasts with the pure white of the rest of the 
fur.— 3. the office or dignity of a judge, 

from his state robe being 
ornamented or bordered 
with ermine. 

I call upon . . . the judg-es 
to interpose the purity of their 
ermine, to .save us from tliis 
pollution. Lord Chatham. 

4. In her. one of the furs, 
represented with its pe- 
culiar spots hlack on a 
white ground. Argent, 
spots sable, 

Ermined (erhnind), a. Clothed with ermine; 
adorned with the fur of the ennine; as, 
ermined pomp. 'Ermined 
luide.' Pope. 

Ermine -motli (6r'mm- 
moth), 11 , A moth of the 
family Yponomeutidm, so 
called from its beauti- 
fully black and white 
spotted covering resem- 
bling the fur of the er- 
mine. 

Ermines (eriminz), n. In Ermines. 

her. the reverse of er- 
wfinc— black, with white spots. Sable, spots 
argent. 

Erminites (6rimin-its), n. In her. the same 
as ermine^ but 
« with a single 
®i* red hair on 
jlk each .side of the 
ermine spots. 

Erminois (eri- 
’ miii-ois), n. In 
Erminites. heraldry a gold 
field with black 
spots. Or, spots .sable. Erminois. 

Ermit t (er'mit), n. [Cor- 
rupted from eremtte.l A hermit, Jer. 
Taylor, 

Erne, Ern (6ra), n. [A. Sax. earn. Cog. Dan. 
and Sw. oeniy an eagle, allied to G. aar, au 
eagle, and to Skr. ara, swift, from H, to 
go.] A name applied by some naturalists 
to all the members of the genus Haliaetus 
of Falconidse, but more specifically to the 
wdiite-tailed sea-eagle (JI. albicilla), See 
Haliaetus. 

Ernet (6rn), n. CA. Sax. earn.} A cottage 
or place of retirement. 

Ernest, t [See Earnest. } Zeal; studi- 

ous pui'suit of anything. Chaucer. 

Erode (e-r5d'), v.t, pret. <fe pp. eroded; ppr. 
eroding, [h, erodo—e^ and rodo, to gnaw. 
See EoDENT.] To eat in or aivay; to cor- 
rode; a.s, canker e?'odes the flesh. 

The blood, being too .sharp or thin, erodes the 
vessels. fViseman, 

Eroded (e-rod'ed), p. and a, 1. Eaten ; 
gnawed; corroded.— 2, In hot having the 
edge irregularly jagged or denticulated, as if 
gnawed or eaten, 
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Erodent (e-rod'ent), n. [B. erodo, to gnaw 
olf. j A drug which eats away, as it were, 
extraneous growths; a caustic. 

Er odium (e-roMi-um), n. [Gr, eradwft, a 
hcroii,] .Stork’.s hill, a genus of plants, imt, 
order Geraniaccfe, agreeing with geranium 
except that there are only five stamens. 
There are over fifty species, natives of the 
northern heinispliere of the Old "VYoiid. 
Three are found in Britain. 

Erogatet (e'ro-gfit), v, t [L. erogo, erogatum., 
to entreat, to prevail on by entreaties— c, 
out, and rogo, to ask.] To lay out; to give; 
to bestow upon. Sir T. Blyot. 

Erogationt (er-o-gil'shon), n. The act of 
laying out. 

Some think such manner of erogaiion not to be 
worthy the name of liberality. Sir T. Browne, 

Eros (eTos), n. In myth, tlie Greek equiva- 
lent of Cupid. See Cupid. 

Erose (e-rd.s'), a. [L. cnmis, jtp. of erodo. 
See Erode.] In hot. a term 
applied to a leaf having small 
irregular sinuses in the mar- 
gin, as if gnawed. 

Erosion (e - ro ' zhon). n. [L, 
eroHio, an eating away, from 
erodo, eroimmi. See Erode.] 

1. The act or operation of 
eating or wearing away; 
.specifically, in?ncd, the gra- 
dual <lestruction of the .sub- 
stance of a part by ulcera- 
tion, or by increased action 
Erose Leaf, of the absorbents, whether 
spontaneous or excited by 
the action of some irritating substance.— 

2. The state of being eaten o'r ^vorn away; 
corrosion; canker.— J&^ro.s*w>n theory, in geol. 
the theory that valleys are due to the wear- 
ing infliieiices of water and ice, chiefly in 
the form of glaciens, as opposed to the 
theory wdiich regards them as the result of 
i fissures in the earth’s crust produced by 
straiiLS during its upheaval, 
i Erosionist (e-ro'zhon-ist), n. In geol. one 
who holds the erosion tlieoiy. See Erosion. 
Erosive (e-ro'siv), a. Having the property of 
eating aw^ay or corroding; corrosive. 
Eroso-dentate (e-ro'sd-deiF'tat), a. In hot. 
toothed in a veiy irregular manner as if 
bitten. 

Erostrate (e-ros'trat), a. [L. e, ex, without, 
and rostrum, a beak,] In hot. not having n 
heak. 

Eroteme (eTo-tem), n. [Gr. erotmna, a ques- 
tion.] In r/icf. a mark of interrogatidn, 
Erotesis (e-rd-te'sis), n. [Gr. , from erotao, to 
ask.] Ill rhet. a figure of speech by which 
the speaker implies a strong affimiative, or 
more frequently a strong negative, under 
the form of an interrogation, a.s in the fol- 
lowing lines:— 

Mu.st v?e but weep o’er days more blest? 

Must we but blush ? Our fathers bled. Byron. 

Erotetic (e-rd-tetdk), n. [Cv. erotetikos, 
skilled in questioning, from erotm, to ques- 
tion.] Interrogatory. 

Erotic, Erotical(e-rotTk, e-rotdk-al), a. [Gr. 
erdtikos, from eras, erdtos, love.] Pertaining 
to or prompted by love; treating of love. 

An erotic ode is the very last place in which one 
would expect any talk about lieavenly things. 

Sat. Bev, 

Erotic (e-rot'ik), w. An amorous composition 
or i)oem. 

Erotomania, Erotoniany (e-roTo-ma'Tii-a, 
e-ro-tom'a-ni), n. [Gr. e^'os, erotos, love, and 
mctnwtj madness.] Mental alienation or 
melancholy caused by love. 

Erotylidss (e-ro-til'i-de), n. pi. [Gr. erotylcs, 
a darling, and eidos, resemblance.] A family 
of teti’amerous beetles, chiefly Soutli Ameri- 
can, characterized by their antemim eoding 
in a peiioliated mass or club. They feed 
chiefly on fungi. The species of the genus 
Erotylus are the most remarkable of the 
family for their singular forms and brilliant 
colours. 

Erpetological (^ripet-o-loj^ik-al), a. Same 
ne Herpetological (which ^ee). 

Einpetologist (er-pet-ol'o-jist), n. Same as 
Merpetologist (which see). 

Erpetology (6r-pet-ol'o-ji), u. Same as 
Herpetology (ivhich see). 

Err (er), v.i. [L. erro, to wander, to err. Allied 
in origin to G, irren, to wander, to go astray, ] 

1. To wander from the right way; to deviate 
from the true course or purpose; hence, to 
deviate from the path of duty; to fail mor- 
ally; to offend occasionally or habitually, or 
through oversight. 

But errs not nature from this graciou.s end, 

From burning' suns when livid deaths descend. Pope. 


w, u'ig; \vh, whig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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Aim'd at iielni. hi's lauce Tc'f2n:ysm. 

■Weli.'U'c anVi^. ar.ii strayed Hire Jost slicej). 

Prayer, 


And off .rve deera’d percliance he thcnis-fht 

Their /-rrSUi^ jjassioii riii},dit have 

Sorrcnv, ami sin. and siianie. Sir IP. Scott. 


2, Tf) inistakn in judgment or opinion; to 
blunder; to niisappreheml 

Tiiey <io not err 

Who Eay'i that, when the poet dies. 

Mute Nature mourns her woraliiiJper, Sir / F, Scott. 


Errf (or), v.t. l. To mislead; to cause to err. 


Sometimes lie (the devil) tempts by eovetousness, 
drunkenness, plcasvire. pride, &c.. errs:-, dejeccs, 
saves, kills, protects, and rides some men as they do 
horses. Jhtrton. 


% To miss; to mistake. 

I shall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading. Milton. 

Erral)le (ei^'a-ld), a. Liable to mistalse; fal- 
lible. [Rare.] 

EirraMeness (er^i-bl-nes), n. Liability to 
mistake or err, ‘The errahleness of our 
nature.’ Dr. II. More. [Rare,] 

Errand (er^rand), u. [A. Sax. mrend, mrynd; 
comp. Dan. mrende, a message; Icel. eyrindi, 
something to be done; O.G. di^anti, drunti^ 
a message; Goth, mms, a message, a mes- 
senger; from same root asSkr. ri, to go.] 1. A 
special business intrusted to a messenger; a 
ver].>al message; a mandate or order; some- 
thing to be told or done; a communication 
to be made to some person at a distance; 
as, the servant was sent on an errand; he 
told his errand; he has done the errand. 

Labour to thy power to make thy body go of thy 
soul’s errands. jf^r. Taylor. 

I have a secret errand to thee, O king. Judg. iil. 19. 

Errant (er'rant), a. [Er. errant; L. erram, 
ernvntk, ppr. of erro, to err.] 1. Wandering; 
iv>ving ; rambling : applied particularly to 
knights, who, in the middle ages, wandered 
about to seek adventures and display their 
heroism and generosity, called knights er- 
rant. ‘jS'rraat sprights. ■ Spenser.— -Z. Devi- 
ating from a certain course. ‘ Errant from 
his course of growth.' Shak. 

Eprantf (ei*'rant), a. AiTant (which see). 

‘An ermnt fool.’ B. Jonson, 

Errant t (er^rant), a. [SeeRyiiE.] Itinerant. 

‘Justices arrant.’ Butler. 

Errantes, Errantia (er-ran'tez, er-ran'shi- 
xt), n. pi. [L. erra7is, wandering.] A sub- 
order of annelides, commonly known by the 
names of sea-centipedes, sea-mice, and ne- 
reids. They have their name from the fact 
that they all lead a free existence, and are 
never confined in tubes. 

Errant-knight (er'rant-nit), 71 . Same as 
K7iight-c'nmit Congreoe. 

Errantry (er'rant-ri), n. l. A wandering; a 
roving or ramblmg about. 

After a short space of errantry upon the seas, he 
got safe back to Dunkirk, Addison. 

2. The condition or way of life of a knight- 
errant. See Knight-errantry, 

Errata, See Erratum. 

Erratic, Erratical(er-rat'ik, er-rat'ik-al), a. 
[L. erraticiis, from erro, to wander.] 1. Wan- 
dering; having no certain course; roving 
about without a fixed destination. —2. Mov- 
ing; not fi,xed or stationary: applied to the 
planets as distinguished from the fixed 
stars.— S. Irregular; changeable. ‘An mutio 
fever.* Hailey.— 4. Deviating from the 
proper or usual course In opinion or con- 
duct; eccentric.— En’Uttc Mocks, the name 
given by geologists to those boulders or 
fragments of rocks whieh appear to have 
been transported from their original sites 
by ice in the pleistdcene period, and carried 
often to great, distances. Such blocks are 
on the surface or in the most superficial 
deposits. See Botjlpbr. —.E rmtfc pheno- 
mena, the phenomena connected with er- 
ratic blocks. 

Erratic (er-ratTk), n. l,t A rogue; a wan- 
derer.— 2. In^reoZ, a boulder or block which 
has been conveyed from its original site, 
probably by ice, and deposited at a distance; 
an erratic block. See the adjective. 
Erratically (er-ratTk-al-li>, adv. Without 
rule, order, or established method; irregu- 
larly. 

Erraticalness (er-ratTk-al-nes), n. State of 
being erratic. 

Eirrationt (er-ra'shon), 71 . A Avandering. 
Erratum (er-i’a'tum), n. pL Errata (er-rtVta), 
[L., from e?ro, erratU7n, to wander, to eiT.] 
An error or mistake in writing or printing. 
The list of the errata of a book is usually 
printed at the beginning or end, with refer- 
ence to the pages and lines in which they 
occur. 


A single erratum inay knock out the brains of a 
whole passajje. Coioper. 

Erriline (er'rin), n. [Gr. e^'t'hhion—en, and 
This, rhinos, the nose.] A medicine to be 
snulfed up the nose, to promote di.scliarge3 
of mucus, 

Erriline (er'rin), a. Affecting the nose, or 
designed to lie snuffed into the nose; occa- 
sioning discharges from the nose. 
Erroneous (er-r6'ne-u.s), a. [L. erroneus, 
from erro. to err,] l.f Wandering; roving; 
devious; unsettled; irregular. 

They roam 

Erroneoits and disconsolate. Philips, 
Erroneous circulation of blood. Arlmthnot, 

2. Mistaking; misled; deviating, by mistake, 
from the truth. '‘Erroneous conscience.’ 
South.— S. Wrong; false; mistaken; not con- 
formable to truth; erring from truth or jus- 
tice; liable to mislead; as, an erroneous 
opinion; ert'oneous doctrine. 

Erroneously (er-ro'ne-us-li), adv. By mis- 
take; not rightly; falsely. 

Erroneousness (er-ro'ne-UB-nea), n. The 
state of being erroneous, wrong, or false; 
deviation from right; as, the e7T07ieousnc8S 
of a judgment or proposition. 

Error (er'r6r), w. {L. error, from erro, to 
wander. ] LA Avan dering or deviation from 
the truth; a mistake in judgment by Avhich 
men assent to or belicAm Avliat is not true; 
a mistake as to matter of fact; a misappre- 
hension. 

In my mind lie was guilty of no error, he was 
chargeable with no exaggeration, he was betrayed 
by his fancy into no mebiphor, who once said, that 
all we see about us. King. Lords, and Comnions, the 
wliole machinery of the state, all the apparatus of 
the system, and its varied workings, end in simply 
bringing twelve good men into a box. 

Brougham. 

2. A mistake made in Avriting, printing, or 
other performance; an inaccuracy; an over- 
sight; falsity; as, a clerical error; an error 
in a declaration.— 3. t A AV’andering; excur- 
sion; iiTegular course. 

He (>Eneas) through fatall errour long was led 
Full many yeares. Spenser. 

Driven by the winds and errors of the sea. Dryden. 

4. A transgression of laAV or duty; a mistake 
in conduct; a fault; a sin; iniquity; trans- 
gression. 

AVho can understand his et'rorsl cleanse thou me 
from secret faults. Ps, xix. 12. 

if it were thxnQ error or thy crime, 

J care no longer. Tennyson. 

5. In Imo, a mistake in the proceedings of a 
court of record either in fact or in hiAV, en- 
titling the unsuccessful party to have the 
case reviewed. Proceedings in error Avere 
abolished in civil cases by the Judicature 
Act of 1S76, api^eal being substituted; but I 
they may still be taken in criminal cases, 
for Avhich the court of review is the Queen’s 
Bench. An appeal in error is made by 
means of an original Avrit, called a writ of 
error.-— 6. In astr^on. the difference betAveen 
the places of any of the heavenly bodies as 
determined by calculation and by oliserAui- 
tion,— 7. In 7Ruth. the difference between 
the result of any operation and the true 
result.— E?Tor of a clock, the difference be- 
tAveen the time indicated by a clock and 
the time Avhich the clock is intended to in- 
dicate, Avhether sidereal or mean time. 

Error (er'rSr), v. i. To detemine to be eiTone- 
ous, as the judgment or decision of a court. 

Errorist (ei‘'rer-ist), n. One who errs, or 
who encourages and propagates error. 

Ers (ers), 71. A plant, bitter vetch. 

Erse (ers), [A coriTiption of irisA] A 
name given to the language of the descend- 
ants of the Gaels or Celts, in the Higlilands 
of Scotland, as being of Irish origin. The 
Highlanders themselves invailably call It 
G-aelic. 

Erse (6rs), a. Of or belonging to the Celts 
of Scotland or their language; as, the Erse 
tongue. 

Ersh, Earsii (^rsh), 71 . [Contracted and cor- 
rupted form of eddish.l Stubble of grain. 

Erst (erst), adv. [A. Sax. m7'est, superl. of 
noAV e7'e, early, before.] 1. Eirst; at fii'st; 
at the beginning.— 2. Once; formerly; long 
ago. 

He pensive oft reviews the mighty dead 
That have trod this desolated ground. 

Langhorn. 

3. Before; till then or now; hitherto. 

The Rhodians, who thought themselves at 
great quiet, were now overtaken with a sudden mis- 
chief. Enolles. 

—At e7'st,f at first; for the first time: some- 
times it comes to mean ‘ at length,’ ‘at pre- 
sent,’ especially with noir at erst, as 
in the foIloAving quotations;' — 


My bougheiJ with blosmea that crowned were at 
linste, ... 

Are left both bare and barrein no 7 o at erst, Spenser. 
In dremes, quod Vf-ilerian, ban we be 
Unto tills time brother min ywis; 

But now at erst in troiuhe our dwelling is. 

Cfutucer. 

[This AA’ord is obsolete except in poetry.] 
Erstwliilet(erst'Avhil), aclv. Till then oriioAv; 
formerly. ‘Those tliick and clammy va- 
pours Aviiich erstwhile ascended in sucii vast 
measures.’ Glanvill. 

Erubescence, Erubescency (e-rn-bes'ens, 
e-ru-bes'en-si), 71. [L.L. erubesceiitia, from 
L. erttbescens, emlmcenUs, ppr. of antbeaco, 
to become red— c, and rttber, red. See 
Rubric.] A becoming red; redness of the 
skin or surface of anything; a blushing. 
Erubescent (e-ru-bes'ent), a. Red or red- 
dish; blushing. 

Erubescite (e-ru'bes-it), n. Same as Bornite. 
l^uca (e-ro'ka), u. [L., a caterpillar.] 1. An 
insect in the larval state; a caterpillar. -- 
2. A genus of plants, nat. order Crucifenc, 
E. saliva is the garden-roclcet, Avhich Avlien 
young and tender is frequently eaten as a 
salad, especially on the Continent. The 
whole plant has been used in medicine as 
a sialogogue.— 8. A genus of univalve mol- 

^uct, Eructate (e-rukt', e-rukt'iit), v.t 
[L. eructo, eructatum—e, out, and 7 ’ 7 icto, 
to belch, freq. from obs. rugo, ructimi, 
to speAv out, to belch,] To eject, as Avind 
from the stomach; to belch. [Rare.] 
yEtna in tinies past hath erttetated such huffe gob- 
bets of fire. Howell. 

Eructation (e-ruk-ta'shon), n. [L. ei'^uctatio, 
from eructo^ See Eruct.] 1. The act of 
belching wind from the stomach; a belch.— 
2, A violent bursting forth or ejection of 
matter from the earth. ‘ Tliermce are hot 
springs or fiery eructations.* Woodward. 
Eradiate t (e-ru^di-at), v. t [See Erudite.] 
To instruct; to educate; to teach. 

The skilful goddess tliere erudiaies these 
In all she did. Fanshaw. 

Erudite (e'ru-dit), a. [L. eruditus, from 
erudio, to polish, to instruct— e, out, and 
7 'udis, rough, rude.] Instructed; taught; 
learned; deeply read; characterized by eru- 
dition. ‘Eimdite and metaphysical theo- 
logy.* Jer. Taylor. 

Eruditely (e'ru-dit-li), adv. With erudition; 
learnedly. 

Eruditeness (eTu-dIt-nes), n. The quality 
of being erudite. 

Erudition (c-i*u-di'shon), 71 . Learning; 
scholarship; knoAvledge gained by study or 
from books and instruction; particularly, 
learning in literatui'e, as distinct from the 
sciences, as in history, antiquities, and lan- 
guages. 

There i.s a superfluity of erudition in hi.s novels 
that verg-es upon pedantry, because it is sometimes 
paraded with an appearance of ostentation and is. 
introduced in season and out of season, Edin. Ret*. 

—DiteratU7'e, Lemming, E 7 ’itdition. See 
under Literature. 

Erugate (e'ru-gat), a. [L. e, without, ami 
ruga, a wrinkle.] Freed from Avrinkles; 
smoothed; smooth. 

Eruginous (e-yu'jin-us),a. Same as Mrugin’ 
oils (Avhich see). ‘A . . . kind of salt draAvn out 
of ferreous and eruginous earths, partaking 
chiefly of iron and copper,’ Sir T. Browne. 
Erumpeut (e-rum'pent), a. [L. e7'U7npens, 
ei'umpeniis, fipr. of erumpo. See Erup- 
tion.] In hot prominent, as if bursting 
through the epidermis, as seen in some 
tetraspores. 

Enmda (e-run'da), 71 . The name of the seed 
of the castor-oil plant in the Bast. 

Erupt (e-rupt'), v.i. [See Eruption.] To 
burst forth suddenly and violently; to give' 
vent to eruptions. 

Erupt (e-rupt'), v. t. To tliroAv out suddenly 
and with great violence; to emit Aiolently; 
to cast out, as lava from a volcano. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that it {a vol- 
cano) does not ‘burn' in the sense in which a fire 
burns, but it merely offers a channel through which, 
heated matter is grztpted from below, Huxley. 

Eruption (e-rup'shon), n. [Fr. Eruption; 

L. eruptio, from einimpo, eruptum, to break 
out— c, out," and 7 'umpo, to break.] 1. The- 
act of breaking or bursting forth from in- 
closure or confinement; a violent emission 
of anything, particularly of flames and lava 
from a volcano. 

Dr, Jungbuhn ascribes the origin of each volcano 
{in Java) to a succession of subaerial eruptions from 
one or more central vents. LyelL 

2. A sudden or violent rushing forth of men. 
or troops for invasion; sudden excursion. 
Incensed at such eruption bold. Milton. 


me, met, 3ier; pine, pin; note, not, move; 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 


tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; u,' Sc. abune; y. Sc. 
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3, A l*nrst of voice; violent exdumation. 
‘Uitter and iiasbionate enijiiions/ //. 
W(ftf>yn. [Rare, j : 

It did liat run r>nt in voice or indecent 


>L In titeil fr?) the hreakiii,;^ out of a eutaiie- 
ouH tiiKease-' exantliema aoeompaiiy- 

in;^ the (Ihunise, as the rash of aeurlet lever. 
Eruptive (tVrupt'iv). 1. Burstinji forth. 


Tiic .-sudden j;dance 

Aupe.-irs f.'ir south ertsptive. throuti'h the cloud. 

' Thomson. 


8. xVttended with eruption or rash, or pro- 
diieins it; as, an crupf.lva fever.— 3. In ijeol. 
I>ro<lueed by erJti)tion; as. eneptive rocks, 
sucli us the ie;-noous or volcanic. 

Ervaienta (er-va-len'ta)., n. [Prom Ervum 
Imui, botanical nanie of the lentil.] A die- 
tetic substance consisting of tlie farina or 
meal of the common lentil {Ervuin Urns). Its 
use is said to prevent cf mstipation. 

Erruiu (er'vum), n. [L., a kind of pulse.] 
A genus of leguminous plants, allied to 
Vieiu, containing a consideralde number of 
species of weak-stemmed annuals, with pin- 
nate leaves genenilly terminating in teii- 
drils. E. (tlio common lentil) grows 
about a foot and a half high, and has a weak 
branching stern, leaves composed of from 
eight to twelve oblong leailets, and pale 
blue flowers borne in twos or threes. The 
pods are nearly as broad as long, smooth, 
and contain one or tw'o seeds. It is highly 
valued in eastern countries a.s an artiede of 
food. 

Erycinidss (e-ri-sinl-de), n. pi [Gr. Enj- 
eiiw, one of the names of Venus, and eulos, 
likeness. ] A family of small Si mth American 
lepiih>pteruu.s insects, characterized by hav- 
ing the fore-legs nearly rudimentary. The 
tyidcal genus, Erycina, is of brilliant colour, 
the wings being often marked with metallic 


spi>t.s. 

Eryng.o,Eryngium(e-ring'go,G.rm^ji-um),'?i. 
[Gr. enjayiun, a prickly plant.] A genus of 
perennial herlrs, nat. order Unibelliferce. 
'I’lie species have coriaceous toothed or 
])riokly leaves, and blue or white bracted 
tio wers, cl< tsely sessile in dense hoatls. There 
.■fre more than 100 spe<.nes, found in tem- 
perate and .sulitropical climates, but chiefly in 
^onth America. The geims comprises many 
valuable bonier plants. One species, E. 
manHimim, is fi’eqiienton the sandy shores 
of Britain from Aberdeen and Argyle south- 
wards. Its roots w’ere formerly candied as 
a sweetmeat, and Avere believed to possess 
strong aphrodisiac properties. Written also 
ErijujQ. 

Let the sky rain potatoes, , . . hail kissing-coinfits, 
snow erinproes; let tliere come a tempest of provo- 
cation, shah. 


Erysimum (e-ris'i-mum), n. [L, ; Gr, 
mori, the hedge-mustard, ] Treacle or garlic 
mu.stai*d, a genus of plants, nat. order Cru- 
ciferjc. 'J’he plants are chieily biennials, with 
narroAV entire leaves which are never clasp- 
ing, and yellow, often fragrant, flowers. 
There are about 100 species, natives of 
northern temperate and cold countries. 
E. cheirarithoides is found in At^aste places 
in the soutli of England. 

Erysipelas (e-ri-si'pe-las), n. [Gr.— cryf7tms>, 
red, and pella, skin.] A disease character- 
ized by diffused .inflammation AAith fever; 
an eruption of a fiery acrid Jmmoiir on some 
part of the body, but chieily on the face 
and head; rose; St. Anthony’s lire, 
Erysipelatoid (e'ri-si-poV'at-oid), a. [Gr. 
erjfiiipelas, erysipelatos, erysipelas, and eidoa^ 
resemblance.] lle.sembling erysipelas. 
Erysipelatous, Brysipelous (eT*i-si-peFat- 
iis, e-ri-si'pel-us), a, Eruptive; resembling 
erysipelas, or partaking of its nature. ‘ Ei'y- 
sdpelatmisi iexevii.' Bp. Berkeley. 
Erjrfcliace,! n. The honey suckle. 
Erythacinse (e'ri-tha-sr'ne), n. pi [Gr, 
e/pthros, red.] The redbreasts, a sub-family 
of passerine birds, family Luscinidje. The 
common robin redbreast is the Enjthaca 
nibecxila. This sub-family is by some made 
a group of the thrushes (Turdida}). 
Erythema (e-ri-the'ma), n. [Gr., from ery- 
tlmino, to dye red, fi’om erythros^ red,] A 
superficial redness of .some i)ortion of the 
skin, varying in extent and form, attended 
with disorder of the con.stitution, Avithoiit 
blisters and uninfectious. 

Erylihematic, Erythematous ( e'ri-the- 
mat"ik, c-ri -them'at*us), a. [See Euythema. ] 
A term applied to a variety of skin affec- 
tioiLs associated AA'ith redness; specifically, 
relating to erythema, erysipelas, roseola, or 
urticaria. 

Erythrsea (e-rith-re'a), n. [Gr, erythraia, 


I fciu. <if erythrainH-vnjthrvtit red.] O'Utanry, 
i a genuH of annual her}>s, nat. order Geii- 
; tiuhaccjc, containing aljout tAA'crity species, 
natives of the temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere. They are low and 
branching jdauts, Avith fuignlur steims, up- 
j/osite IcaA'es, solitary or cyniose r(ise-pm‘ple 
f»r reddish iluAvers. T'he si)ceies are all ex- 
tremely bitter.— A.V//r/i?Ym Centaitrium, or 
centaury, is an indigenous plant, common 
in ilry pa.stures and sandy coasts ; .several 
forms of this plant have been recognized 
by some botanists a.s species, 

Erythrean <o-rith're-aii), a. [Gr. erythros, 
red. ] Of a red colour. 

Erythric (e-rith'rik), a. [Gr. erythron, red.] 
In chem. the term applied to an acid 
(C2flH229io) ol.)tained from lioccella Unotoria 
and other lichens, Avhich furnish the blue 
dye-stuff called litmus. When the lichens 
are exhausted Avith boiling water, the acid 
is deposited as a cry,stalline poAvder Avhich 
may be i)urified by boiling alcohol. It pos- 
se.sses the property of forming red colouring 
matters in contact Avith air and ammonia. 
Called also Erythrin or Erythrine. 
Erythrin, Erythrine (e'rith-riii), n. Same 
as Erythric Add. See EiiyrHlirc. 
Erythrma (e-rith-ri'na), w. [Gr. erythron, 
red, from the colour of tlie floAA’'ers,] The 
coral-tree, a genus of tropical leguminous 
trees, Avith tiifoliolate leaves, and clusters 
of large, usually bright red floAvers. Many 
of the .species are in cultivation for the 
beauty of tlieir flowers. 

Erythrite (efidtli-rit), n. A fiesh-coloured 
felspar, containing 3 per cent, of magnesia, 
found in amygdaloid. 

Erythroleic (e-ritli'ro-le"ik), a. [Gr. <3^/- 
throH, red, and L. oleum, oil.] In chem. 
having a red colour and oily appearance: ^ 
applied to an acid obtained from archil, j 
Erythroleiue (e-rithT’o-le"in), n. A com- 
pound contained in litmus. It is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and alkalies, with a purple 
colour, 

ErythroHtmine (e-rithTo-lit"min), n. A 
compound contained in litmus. Its colour 
is red, and it dissolves in allcalies Avitli a 
blue colour. 

Erythronium(e-rith-r6'ni-nm), n. [Gr. cry- 
thros, red.] 1. A genus of liliaceous plants, 
natives of temperate regions. They are 
nearly stemless herbs, Avith tAvo smooth 
shining flat leaves, and large generally red- 
dish floAvera, which are solitary. Tliey luiA^e 
a long narrow solid-scaly bulb. The form 
of the Avhite bulb has giA’en the specific 
name to E. dens-canis, a species AV'ell known 
in GultiA'ation under the name of dog’s-tooth 
violet.— 2. A name sometimes given to vana- 
date of lead, 

Erythrophlcemn (e-rith'T6-flehim), n. [Gr. 

. erythroH, red, and phlom, bark.] A genus 
of tropical trees, nat. order Leguminosie, 
containing three species, tAvo found in 
Africa, and tlie tliird in Australia. The 
E. gumeense of Guinea is 100 feet high, and 
is noted for its almndant red juice, Avhich 
is used by the natives as a test of innocence 
and guilt. An accused person is forced to 
take a large drauglit. If it do him no in- 
jury he is declared innocent, Avhereasif he 
be affected by it he is held guilty. The 
bark also is poisonous and is used as an 
ordeal. 

Erythrophylle, Erythrophylline (e-rith'- 
ro-fil, e-rithTo-til-in), n. [Gr. crythros, red, 
a leaf.] A terra applied by 
Berzelius to the red colouring matter of 
fruits an<l leaves in autumn, 

Eryfchroprotide (e-rithTo-pro-tid), ii. [Gr. 
erythros, red, and E, protem.] A reddish 
broAHi amorplious matter obtained from 
protein (Avhich see). 

Erythrosis (e-ritli-r5'sis), n. [Gr. erythros, 
red.] In pat, hoi a form of plethora, in 
Avhich the blood is rich in fibrin and in 
bright red pigment. 

Erythroxylese, Erytliroxylacese (e-rith'- 
roks-iT'e-e, e-rith-roksfll-a"se-e), n. pi [Gr. 
eipthros, red, and Avood.] A nat. 

order of exogenous plants, having alternate 
stipulate leaves, small pallid floAvers, and 
drupaceous fruit. The principal genus is 
Erythroxylon, some of Avliose species have a 
bright red AA'ood, occasionally used for dyeing. ! 
The leaves of E. Coca of South America are | 
extensively cheAved by the inhabitants of i 
tlie Avesterri side of Korth America. See 
Gooa. 

Erythrozyiri (e-rith'ro-zim), n. [Gr. e7pthro,% 
red, and zyrne, leaven.] A name given to 
the peculiar fermentative substance of mad- 


der, Avliich lifts the poAver of effecting the 
I (lecoinposition of rubian. 

Eryx, Erix (e'rilis), n. A genus of colulirine 
serpents, separated from Boa, and differing 
, from it in having a very short obtuse tall 
i and the ventral plates iiurroAA'er. The head 
! is short and covered with .small scales. 
'I'here are no hooks at tlie vent. 

Escalade (cs-ka-lud'), n. [Fr.; 8p, emdada; 
It. milata, scaling, escalade, from L. scald, 
a ladder. See Scale.] MiUt. a furious 
attack made Ijy trotflis on a fortified place, 
in Avliich ladders are used to pass a ditch 
or mount a rampart. 

He determinecl not to wrtvt for the artillery, but to 
attempt to enrry the fort by e.u:ixhide. Prescott. 

Sin enters, not by escataite, but by cunning or 
treachery, Buckminster. 


Escalade (es-ka-IfuT), v.t pret. A pp. 
laded; ppr, escaludmg. To scale; to mount 
and pass or enter by ineaiLs of ladders; a.s, 
to escalade a Avail. 

I Escallonia (cs-kal-ld'ni-a),?!. [After Escallon, 
i a Bi»anish traveller in South America, avIio 
first found the species in FTcav Grenada.] A 
genus of trees or shrubs, nat, order Saxi- 
fragece, containing about forty species, na- 
tives of South America. They have simple 
leaves witli resinous dots, and Avliite or red 
flowers. Some species are cultivated. 
Escallop (es-koTlop), n. [O.Fr, escalope. 
See Scallop.] l. A family of biA^alviilar 
shell-fish, Avhose shell is regularly indented. 
In the centre of the top of the sliell is a 
trigonal sinus Avith an elastic cartilage for 
its hinge.— 2. A regular curving indenture 
in the margin of anything. Bee Scallop.— 
3. In her. the figure of a 
scallop -shell borne on a 
shield, to intimate that 
the bearer or his ances- 
tors had been at the cm- , 
sades or made some long- 
pilgrimage. 

Escallopee (es-kol'lo-pe), 
pp. [Fr.] In /ler. covered, 
as an escutcheon, Avith 
Avaving curved lines, re- 
sembling the outlines of 
scallop shells, overlapping each other like 
slates on a roof, 

Esealop (es-koFop), n. Same as Escallop. 
Esoaloped, (es-koVopt), a. 1. Cut or formed 
in the figure of an escallop; scalloped;— 
In her. same as Escallopee. 
EBcambio(es-kam'hi-6), 7L [Jj.'L. escamUum, 
exchange.] In law, a Avilt formerly granted 
to mercliants to empoAver them to draAv 
bills of exchange on persons beyond the 



Escallopee. 


Escapable (es-kup^a-bi), a. That may be 
escaped; avoidable. 

Escapade (es-ka-padO, n. (Fr. SeeB-SOAPE.} 

1. Tlie fling of a horse, or the kicking back 
of liis heels.— 2. A freak; a mad prank; a 
Avild adAmnture. 

Escape (es-kap'). pret. & pp. escaped; 
ppr. escaping, fO.Fr, escaper, Fr. dchapper, 
Bp. Pg. Pr. to escape; from ea:, out, 

and the Koinance or X.L. ca^y^a, mpa, a 
mantle (comp, cape, cap), lit. to slip out of 
one's mantle; in It. Ave find also inca2)pare, to 
fall into a snare, to be caught.] To flee from 
ami avoid ; ; to get out of tiie way of ; to 
shun; to be unnoticed by; to obtain seemity 
from; to pass witliout harm; to eA^ude; to 
elude; as, to escape danger; to escape atten- 
tion or notice. 

A small number that esca/e the .sword shall return. 

Jer, sliv. 28. 

Be thou as chaste a.s ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny. Shak. 

Escape (es-kapO, v.i. 1. To flee, shim, and be 
secure from danger ; to he free, or get free, 
from any danger or injury; to hasten or get 
away; to be passed, or to pass, Avithout 
harm, ‘I heart-free,’ Temiyson. 

Escape to the mountain lest thou be consumed. 

Gen. xix, 17. 

2. To free one’s self from custody or re- 
straint ; to regain one’s libertjr. ‘ Like the 
caged bird escaping suddenly.’ Tennyson. 

Escape (es-kapO, n. 1. Flight to shun dan- 
ger or injury; the act of fleeing from danger. 

I would hasten my escape from the windy storm. 

Ps. Iv. S. 

2. The condition of being passed by Avithout 
receiving injury, when clanger threatens; us, 
every soldier Avho survives a battle has had 
suchan 3, iExense; subterfuge; eva- 

sion. Sir W.liaUigh.—LJxi Um,QX\ eA'asion of 
legiil restraint or of the custody of the sheriff 
without due course of Iuav. Escapes are 
mluntanj or involuntary; wlimtai'y, when 


ch, c7iain; 6h, Sc, loc/i; g, /70; j, job; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sin//; 9PH, f/ien; th, !!7an; av, irig; Avh, triiig; zli, asaire.— See Key. 
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ESCUDERO 


«tti officer permits an offemler or tie)} tor to 
quit Iris eiiatoiiy without warrant; and m- 
voluntarif, or nerf I if jent, when an arrested 
perHou (jiiitstlui custody of tile officer fij?ainst 
his will, and is not pursued forthwith and 
retaken before the pursuer has lost sight of 
hill). -lit Sally; ilight; irrc^gularity; escap- 
ade. Mtomewill despise her for this foul 
mjftpe. ’ Shale. —6. t That which escapes at- 
tention; oversiglit; mistake. 

In twnscribinff there would be less care taken, as 
the langaa,ge was less understood and so the escapes 
leas subj ec t to observation. Srere^vood, 

iT. In arch, the part of a column where it 
springs out of the base; theapophyge.— 8. In 
lot. a plant found growing in a wild state, 
in a district or country where originally it 
was only to be met with in a cultivated state. 
Escapement, Scapement (es-kap'ment, 
ska-pTnent), vt. [Fr. cc/t«ppe?«,c?if,] l.t The 
act of escaping; escape.— 2. The general con- 
tiivaace in a time-piece by Avhich the pres- 
sure of the wheels (vcliich move always in 
one direction) and the vibratory motion of 
the pendulum or balance-wheel are accom- 
modated the one to the other. By this con- 
trivance the wheel-work is made to com- 
municate an impulse to the regulating power 
(wliicJi in a cloak is the pendulum and in a 
watch the halance-wlieel), so as to restore to 
it the small portion of force which it lo.ses 
in every vibration, in consequence of fric- 
tion and the resistance of the air. The lead- 
ing requisite of a good escapement is tliat the 
impulse communicated to the pendulum 
Shan be invariable, notwithstanding any 
irregularity or foulness in the train of 
wheels. Various kinds of escapements have 



Watch and Clock Escapements. 

I, Anchor escapement of a common clock, s. Du- 
plex escapement, 3, Lever escapement. 4, Hori- 
zontal or cylinder escapement. 

been contrived ; such as the c7'oimi or verge 
esoapement, used in common watches ; the 
emohor or crutch escapement^ used in com- 
mon clocks—both these are also termed 
recoiling escapements; tlie dead-beat escape- 
ment and the gravity or reinontoir escape- 
ment, used in the finer kind of clocks ; the 
horizontal or cylinder escapement, still used 
in most foreign watches; the detached es- 
capement, the lever escapemmit, the duplex 
escapement, and the pin-wheel escapement, 
all used in the finer classes of watches. 

Escaper (es-ksip'er), n. One who or that 
which escapes. 

Escape-warrant; (es-kap'wo-rant), n. In 
laio, a process addressed to all sheriffs, <fec., 
throughout England, to retake an escaped 
prisoner, even on a Sunday, and commit him 
to proper custody. 

Escar, n. See Eskae. 

Esearhuncle (es-kiiribung-kl), n. In her, 
the carbuncle. This stone was formerly 
believed to be capable of shining in dark- 
ness, which brilliancy is represented on an 
escutcheon by rays emanating from a centre, 

Escargatoire (es-Mir-ga-tw?ir), n. [Fr. .from 
escargot, a snail] A nursery pf snails. 

Escarp (es-kiirp'), vJ. [Fr. escarper, to cut 
steep, as rocks or slopes, to render them 
inaccessible. See Soakr] In fort, to slope; 
to form a slope to. 

Escarp, Escarpe (es-kiiipO, n. In fort, that 
side of the ditch surrounding or in front of 
a work, and forming the exterior of the ram- 
part; a scarp. See Scarp, Coxjntersoarp, 

Escarpment (es-kifcrp'ment), n. 1. In fort. 
ground cut away nearly vertically about a 
position in order to prevent an enemy from 
arriving at the lattei*. Part of the rock of 
Gibraltar has been rendered inaccessible in 
this maimer. Hence— 2. The precipitous 
side of any liill or rock; the abrupt face of 
a high ridge of land; a cliff. 


Escartel (es-karitel), v.a. In /ic?\ to cut or 
notch in a square fonn, as a cross. 
Escartelee, Escartelled (es-kiir'tel-c, es- 
kar'teld), pp. In her. cut or notched in a 
square form, as a cross. 
Eschalot(esh-a-lotO, 71. [Fr. iclialote, shallot, 
a corruption of O.Fr. escalone, L. cepaAs- 
mlo7iia, so called from Ascalcm, near which 
it grows wild, and whenoe the Homans 
brought it.] A species of small onion or 
garlic, the AUmm ascalonicum. 8ee iShal- 
LOT. 

Eschar (es-kllro, n. [Gr, esehara, a fireplace, 
a scab.] In surg. the crust or scab occa- 
sioned on the skill by burns or caustic ap- 
plications. 

Esehara (esTca-i'a), 71. [From resembling a 
.scar. See above.] A genus of zoophytes, 
belonging to the class Bryozoa or Polyzoa, 
and resembling the Flustra, but differing 
from them in being calcareous. 
Escharotic(es-kar-ot'ik), a. Caustic; having 
the power of .searing or destroying the fie.slL 
Escharotic (e.s-kar-ot'ik), »i. A caustic appli- 
cation; an application wliich sears or de- 
stroys flesh. 

Eschatology (es-ka-toFo-ji), «. [Gr. esclmtos, 
last, and Zoi/os, discourse. ] The doctrine of the 
last or final things, as death, judgment, &c. 
EsehaiUlge,t n. Exchange, Chaucer, 
Escheat (es-chet'),u. [O.Fr.escAcC, from O.Fr. 
escheir, esclieoir. Mod, Fr. echoir, from L. ex- 
cade7'e-~ex, and cadere, to fall.] 1. In Eng- 
land, the resulting back of any land or tene- 
ments to the lord of the fee or to the state 
through failure of heirs; formerly also 
through the corruption of the blood of the 
tenant by Iris having been attainted. This 
latter kind of escheat was abolished by the 
Felony Act of 1S70 (33 and ST Viet, xxiii.). 
lands, if freehold, escheat to the king or 
other lord of the manor; if copyhold, to 
the lord of the manor. By modern legisla- 
tion there can be no escheat on failure of 
the whole blood wherever there are persons 
of the half-blood capable of inheriting.— 

2. In America, the reverting of real pro- 
perty to the state, as original and ultimate 
proprietor, in consequence of a failure of 
persons legally entitled to hold the same.— 

3, The place or circuit within which the 
king or lord is entitled to escheats.— -4. A 
ivrit to recover esclieats from the person in 
possession. — 5. The lands which fall to the 
lord or state by escheat. 

Of such treason the forfeiture of the escheats per- 
taineth to our lord the king. Hallam. 

6. In Scots law, the forfeiture incurred by a 
man's being denounced a rebel.— 7. That 
which falls to one; a reversion or return. 

To make me great by others’ loss is bad escheat. 

Spenser. 

Escheat (es-chet'), v.i. 1. In England, to 
revert as land to the lord of a fee in conse- 
quence of the extinction of the blood of the 
tenant.— 2. In America, to fall or come, as 
land, to the state, through failure of heirs 
or owners, or by forfeiture for treason. In 
the feudal sense, no escheat can exist in the 
United States; but the word is used in stat- 
utes confiscating the estates of those who 
abandoned their country during the Eevolu- 
tioii, and in statutes giving to the state the 
lands for which no owner can be found. 
Escheat (es-chetO, v. t. To forfeit. 

The ninepence, with which the little girl was to 
have been rewarded, being escheated to the Kenwigs 
family. Dichefts, 

Escheatahle (es-chet'a-bl), a. Liable to 
escheat. 

Escheatage (es-chet'aj), a The right of 
succeeding to an escheat. 
Escheator(es-chet‘'er),n. An ofllcer anciently 
appointed in every county to look after the 
escheats of the sovereign and certify them 
into the treasury. 

Escheve.t Eschtie,tr.t. To shun; to eschew. 
Chaucer. 

Eschevin f ( es ^ che - vin ), n. [ Fr. echevm, 
sheriff.] The elder or warden who was 
principal of an ancient guild. 

Eschew (es-chb')i V.t IQ.Fr.eschever, eschiver, 
Fr. esquiver, to avoid, to shun; It. schifare, 
schivare, to avoid, to pari^f a l3low, a word 
which has passed into the Romance lan- 
guages from the Germanic: from O.G. sJdu- 
kan, G. scheuen, to avoid; akin to E. shy.] 

1. To flee from; to shun; to seek to avoid. 

Let Hxa eschen) evil and do good, i Pet. iii. ii. 

2. To escape from; to avoid. 

He who obeys, destruction shall esche^u, Sandys. 

Eschewance (os-clio'ans), n. The act of 
escaping or avoi ding; escape ; avoidance. 


Eschewer (es-cho'er), One who eschews. 
Eschewment (es-chdffiienfc), n. The act of 
eschewing. 

Eschschoitzia (esh-shdit'si-a), n. [After Dr. 
Msohscholtz, a botanist.] A small genus of 
glabrous whitish plants, nat. order Tapaver- 
acete, natives of Calif oniia and the neigh- 
bouring regions. They have divided leaves, 
and yellow i:)eduncled flowers. The sepals 
cohere and fall off as the flower opens in the 
form of a calyptra. They are now common 
in tlie gardens of Great Britain. 

Eschyriite (es'ki-nit), n. [Gr. aischipie, 
shame.] A mineral of a crystalline form, 
found at Miask, in the Ural Mountains, con- 
taining titanic acid and zirconia: so called 
by Berzelius as being the shame of cheinii3- 
try, which at the time of its discovery was 
unable to separate its two components. 
Esclatte (es-lvlat'e), a, [0. Fr, , from osclater, 
to shiver. ] In her. a term applied to anything 
shattered by the stroke of a battle-axe. 
Escoclieon,t n. TJie shield of a family. See 
Escutcheon. 

Escopet (es-ko-pet'), n. [Sp. escopeta.] A 
carbine. [Mexico.] 

Escort (es'kort), n. [Fr. esco^de; It, sco^da, 
a guard or guide, from It. scorgere, to guide, 
representing a Active L. verb, excorrig&re, 
ex, out, con, with, rego, to direct.] 1. A guard; 
a body of armed men which attends an offi- 
cer, or baggage, provisions, or munitions con- 
veyed by land from place to place, to pro- 
tect them from an enemy, or in general, 
for seciu’ity; also, a person or persons at- 
tending one as a mark of respect, honour, or 
attention. 

The troops of ray escort marched at the ordinary 
pace. Burke. 

The extent of an escort is usually proportioned 
either to the dignity of the person attended, if it be 
meant as a compliment, or, if of treasure, according 
to the sum and the dangers lying in the way, Rees, 

2. In a general sense, protection or safeguard 
on a journey or excursion; as, to travel under 
the esco7d of a friend. 

Escort (es-kort'), v.t. To attend and guard 
on a journey by land; to attend and guard 
anything conveyed by land; to accompany 
as a guard or protector; as, the guards 
esco7ded the Duke of ’Wellington; to 
a lady. 

In private haunt, in public meet. 

Salute, escort him through the street. Francis. 

Escott (es-kotO, n. A tax; a reckoning. See 
Scot. 

Escot t (es-kotO, v. t. To pay a reckoning for; 
to support or maintain. ‘ Who maintains 
them? how are they escofed.2’ Shah, 
Escomde (es-kh-ad), n. [Fr.] " Same as 
Squad. 

Escout (es-koiiF), n. [O.Fr. escoute,] Same 
as Scout. 

Escript t (es-kriptO, [O.Fr.] Aivriting. 
Cocke7’am. 

Escritoire Ces-kri-twari), n. [O.Fr. escrip- 
toire, from L. scriptorius, connected with 
writing, sc7'ibe7'e, to write; Fr. em'tow'c. See 
Scribe.] A box with instruments and con- 
veniences for writing; sometimes a desk or 
chest of drawers with an apartment for 
writing instruments. 

Escritorial (es-kri-to'ri-al), a. Pertaining 
to an escritoire. 

Escrod (es-krod'X n. A small cod broiled; 
ascrod. D. Webster. 

Escrol (es-kroF), n. [See Scroll.] In her. 
a scroll, the representation of a slip of parch- 
ment, paper, pasteboard, &c„ on wbich the 
motto is generally written. 

Escrow (es-kr60,^t. [Norm, esoroioe, esc7'over, 
a scroll; O.Fr. escroe, esc7'oue, a roll of writ- 
ings. Etym. doubtful.] In law, a deed de- 
livered to a third person to hold till some 
condition is performed by the grantee, and 
which is not to take effect till the condition 
is performed, when it is to be delivered to; 
the grantee. 

Escuage (es'ku-aj), 71 . [Fr. icuage, escuage, 
from ecu, escu, a shield, and this from L. 
seut-mn, a shield. See Scutage.} In feudal 
law, service of the shield, called also Scutage, 
a species of tenure by knight service, by 
wliich a tenant was bound to follow his lord 
to war, afterward exchanged for a pecuniary 
satisfaction, 

Bscuas’c, which was the commutation for the per- 
sonal service of military tenants in war, having rather 
the appearance of an indulgence than an imposition, 
might reasonablj' be levied by the king. It was not 
till the charter of John that escuage hGcanie a, parlia* 
mentary assessment, the custom of commuting service 
having become general, and the rate of commutation 
being variable. None but military tenants could be 
liable for Plallam. 

Escudero (es-ku-da'ro), 71 . [Sp., from L, 


Fiite, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; Sc. fey. 


KSCULAFIAK 


im 


ESPIOKAOE 


gmfarim, a siiitikMiearer, from scutum, 
a shield } A shield -Ijeartfr; an esquire; 
hence, an attendant upon a person of rank; 
a lady's paj2fe. B. Jonson. 

Eaciilapian { es - ku - la ^ pi - an ), a . Of or 
pertainiii;^ to Es- 
lailapim^, the god 
«:»f medicine; rue- 
(heal: pertaining 
to the healiiig 
art. 

Bsculapius <es- 
kU"la']H-us), n. In 
myth, the god of 
luedlcine.the son 
<»f Apollo l)y the 
nyniitli Coroiiis 
Ilis worshiji pre- 
vailed over all 
Oreeee. In the 
Homeric poems 
Esculapius is 
not a divinity 
jjut sxinidy ‘the 
blameless physi- 
cian.’ He is usu- 
ally represented 
as an old man. 

The most charac- 
teristic endileiii 
of liiBculapius is 
the serpent. The 



Esculapius. — C.ipitoUne 
Museum, Rome. 


iuime U often used as a general terra for 
doctor. , , 

Esculent (es'ku-lent), a. [L. esculentus, from 
e,%a, food, from edo, to eat. ] Eatable; that is 
or may he used by man for food; as, esculent 
plants; esculent fish. 

We inu.'it not ... be satisfied with dividing plants, 
ns Dioscorides does, into aromatic, esculent, medi- 
cinal, and vinous. WheiuelL 

Bsculent (es'kfx-Ient}, w. Something that is 
eatable; that which is or may be safely eaten 
by man. 

Eseuline (esfirul-m), n. An alkaloid obtained 
from tlie JBseuhts hippocastanum or horse- 
chestnut, from the ash, &c, 
BseutClieOE(es-kuch'on), 71, escussem, 

from escii, esGut, L. scutum, a shield; Fr. 

See Esquire.] 1 . The shield on 
which a coat of arms is represented ; the 



Hscutcheon of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. 

shield of a family ; the picture of ensigns 
armorial; the .symbol of one's birth and 
dignity. 

Tlieduke’-s private band . . . displaying on their 
breasts broad silver esctttcheons, on which were em* 
blazoned the arms of the Guzmans. Prescott. 

2 . I^aut. the compartment on a ship’s stern 
where her name is written.— 3. In carp, a 
plate for protecting the key -hole of a door, or 
to which the handle is attached; a scutcheon. 

4, In zml. the depression behind the beak 
of a bivalve mollusc which corresponds to 
the lunule or that in front of the beak.— 
Escutcheon of pretence, in /icr. the small 
shield bearing the arms of an heiress placed 
in the centre of her husband’s shield, instead 
of being impaled with his arms. 
Escutclieoned(es-kuchond),^p. ora. Hav- 
ing a coat of arms or ensign. 

Esdras (ez'dras), 71 . [Hr. formof JEzm.] The 
name now’ given to two books of the Apoc- 
rypha, of the authorship of which nothing is 
know'll with certainty. In the Vulgate and 
earlier editions of the Engli,sh Bibles the 
title is given to the book of Ezra as well as 
to that of Nehemiah, which are respectively 
called the 1st and 2 d book of Esdras, tliose 
now standing in the Apocrypha as 1 st and 
2d being mmbered 3d and -ith respectively. 
Ese,t 7 'L Ease; pleasure. Chaucei’. 

Ese,tD.f. ori. To accommodate; to be pleased. 
Chaucer. 

Esemeut,! u. Easement; relief. Chaucer. , 
Esemplastic (es-em-plast'ik), a. [Gr. es, j 


into, hen, one (becoming em in comp, before 
a labial), and plmtikos, skilful in moulding 
or shaping, from plassfi, to form. A word 
invented by Coleridge. ] Aloulding, shaping, 
or fashioiiiiig into one. 

It ivas instantly felt tliatthe Im.igination, the 
plastic power, as Coleridge calls it, had produced a 
truer history . . . than the professed historian. 

Falconer. 

Esguardt (es-gardA, n. Guard; escort. 

‘One of our esguard.^ Beau. A' FI. 

Esie,t a. Gentle; light; easy. Chaucer. 
Esilicll,t udr. Gently; easily. Chaucer, 
Eskar, Esker (esker), 71. A term for a late 
geological forniatimi in the superficial drift, 
generally consisting of a long linear ridge of 
sandarid gravel, includingpieces of consider- 
able size. The materials are derived from the 
waste t»f till or boulder -clay, and their 
arrangement took place probably under 
water over which icebergs floated, for in 
Sweden jjai’ticularly rough erratic blocks 
are often deposited on the eskar. Called 
in Scotland a Kaim. Called also JBsar, Os, 
and Osa7\ 

Eskimo, EsoLuimau (es'ki-md), n. pi. Eski- 
mos, Esauimaux (es'ki-mdz). One of a 
tribe inhabiting the northern parts of Korth 
America and Greenland. 

The FsAimos are the most considerable remnant in 
northern regions of that numerous prehistoric race of 
fishers and hunters who once clung to the coasts and 
shores of Europe till they were pushed into the holes 
and corners, and to the very verge of the great con- 
tinents ... by the successive bands of the Aryan 
migrations. They once existed in England, France, 
Germiiny, Denmark, Sweden, and Spain, in all of 
which they have left their traces in interments, imple- 
ments, and kitchen middens. Quart. Rev. 

Eskimo - dog ( es ' ki - mo - dog) , n. One of 
a breed of dogs extensively siiread over the 
noidliern regions of America and of Eastern 
Asia. It is rather larger than our English 
pointer, but appears less on account of the 
shortness of its legs. It has oblique eyes, 
an elongated muzzle, and a bushy tail, which 
give it a wolfisli appearance. The colour is 
generally a deep dun, obscurely barred and 
patched with darker colour. It is tlie only 
beast of burden iu these latitudes, and with 
a team of such dogs attached to Ins sledge 
the Eskimo will cover 60 miles a day for 
several successive days. 

Esloin, t Esloynet (es-loin'), v.t [Fr. 
eloigner, O.Fr. esloigner, remove.] To 
remove; to withdraw. ‘From worldly 
cares he did himself esloyne.’ Spenser. 
Esnecy (eshie-si), n. In law, the right of 
the eldest coparcener, in the case where an 
estate descends to daughters jointly for 
want of an heir male, of making the first 
choice ill the division of the inheritance. 
Esocids© (e-sos'i-de), n. [L. esox, esods, 
the pike, and Gr. nefos, resemblance,] The 
pikes, a family of fishes. See Bike. 

Esodic (e-sod'ik), a. [Gr. eis, into, and 
, hodos, a way.] In physiol, conducting in- 
fluences to the spinal marrow; said of certain 
nerves. 

Eso-enteritis (e's6-en-t6r-r'tis), u. [Gr. eso, 
within, eiiteron, an intestine.] Inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the intes- 
tines. 

Eso-gastritis (e-s6-gas-trFtis), n. [Gr. esd, 
within, gaster, the belly.] Inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the stomach, 
Essophageal, Esophagean (e-so-faj'e-al, 
e-sd-faj'e-an), a. Same as (Esophageal, QUso- 
phagean. 

Esophagotomy (e-sof a-got"o-iin), n. Same 
as (Esophagotomy. 

Esophagus (e-sof'a-gus), n. Same as CEsoph^ 
agns. 

Esopian (e-s 6 'pi-an), a. [L. jEsopius, Gr. 
Ais627ios, from oEsopus, Aisopos, Esop.] 
Pertaining to Esop, an ancient Greek writer 
of fables, of whom little or nothing is cer- 
tainly knoAvn; composed by him or in his 
mannei’; as, a fable in the style. 

Esoteric, Esoterical (es- 6 -te'rik,es- 6 -teTik- 
al), a. [Gr, esoterikos, esoteros, irom eso, 
within.] Originally, a term applied to the 
private instructions and doctrines of Pytha- 
goras, taught only to a select number, and 
not intelligible to the general body of dis- 
ciples ; hence, designed for, and understood 
only by, the initiated ; private ; opposed to 
exoteric or public. 

The philosophy of the Pythagoreans, like that of 
the other sects, was dividecl’into the exoteric and eso- 
teric the open, taught to ail ; and the secret, taught 
to a select number; JVarbnriott. 

Enough if every age produce two or three critics 
of this esoteric class, with here and there a reader to 
understand them. De Quincey. 

On the testimony of a phrase in Aristotle, it is sup- 


posed that Flato, like Pythagoras, had exoteric and 
wurrj'xk opinions; the former being, of course, those 
set forth in hi.s Dialogues, G.H. Latms. 

Esoterieally (cs*fj-toTik-al-li), adv. In an 
eaotcric manner. 

Esotericism (DM-o-te'ri-sizm), n. Esoteric 
dixjtrine or prineiideis. 

Esoterics (es-O-te'riks), 71. Mysterious or 
hidden doctrines; occult science, 
Esoterisni (es-o'ter-izm), n. Same as Eso- 
teTicism,. 

Esotery (es'd-te-ri), n. Mystery; secrecy. 
[Rare.] 

Esox (e'soks), 71. pike, a genus of abdo- 
minal fishes, of which there are several .spe- 
cies, as tlie common pike, the fo.v-pike, the 
gai’-flsh, &c. 

Espadoa (es'pa-don), 71. [It. spadone, from 
spada, a .sword.] A long sword of Spanish 
invention, used by foot-soldjer.s or for de- 
capitation. 

Espalier (es-paFyer), n. [Fr,, It. spitUkre, 
a support for the shoulders, from a 

slioulder; L. spathtda, dim. ( 7 f spatha, the 
slioulder-blade.l In gardening, a sort of 
tvellis-work on which the branches of fruit 
tree.s or buslies are extended horizontally, 
with the object of securing for the plant a 
freer circulation of air as well as better e-X- 
posiire to the .sun. The name is applied 
also to the tree so extended as well as to 
the tree and its support eomlnned. Trees 
thus trained are not subjected to such 
marked nor so rapid variations of tempera- 
tui'e as wall-tree.s. 

Espalier (es-paPyCT), x.t. To form an espa- 
lier, or to protect by an espalier. 

Esparcet (es-pariset), 7i. [Fr. esimi'cette; Sp. 
esparceta, apparently ixomespareir, B. «por- 
gere,spM7mi7n,io 
scatter.] A kind 
of sainfoin. 
Esparto (es-par'- 
td), 71. [Sp., I. 
spaHuin, Gr. 
sparton, sjpar- 
tos.] A name 
given to two or 
three species of 
grass, the 3!ii- 
crochloa {Stipa) 
tenacissima,Af. 
arenai'ia, and 
Lygexwi Spar- 
i i*m of botanists. 
They are found 
ill the southern 
provinces of 
Spain and in 
Korth Africa. A 
large portion of 
our printing- 
paper is manu- 
Esparto Grasses.— i, Macro- factured from 
chloa teuacissima. 2, Fruit #3crmvto or fmni 
of do. z, Lyseian Spartnm. z 3^3 

4, Flowering stem ancf ( 5 ) fruit ^ mixtui e of es- 
ofdo. par to and rags, 

as well as cord- 
age, shoes, matting, baskets, nets, mat- 
tresses, sacks, &c. 

Espauliere (es-pnll-ar), ?l Same as Epau- 
liere. 

Especial (es-pe'shal), a. [O.Fr, especial; Fr. 
special; L. speeialis, from species, kind. See 
Species.] Distinguished in the same class 
or kind; principal; chief; particular; as, 
in an especial manner or degree. ‘ Abraham 
the friend of God.’ Ba7Tow. 

Esjiecially <es-pe'shal-li), adv. Principally; 
chiefly; particularly; peculiarly; specially; 
in an uncommon degree; in reference to 
one person or thing in particular. 
Especialness (es-pe'shal-nes), n. The state 
of being especial. [Hare.] 

Esperance t (es'pe-rans), n. [Fr. i from B. 
s^ero, to hope.] Hope. ‘An esperance so 
obstinately strong.’ iSAa/c, 

Espiaille,t 71 . Espial; a spying. CAaucer. 
Espial (es-pFal), n. [See Spy.] 1 . A spy. 

By your were discovered 

'f wo mightier troops. SAnl:. 

2. The act of espying; observation; disco- 
very. ‘ Screened from espial by the jutting 
cape.’ Bijro'n. 

Espier (es-pi‘dr), n. One who espies, or 
watches like a spy. 

Esi^inel (es'pi-nel), 71. A kind of ruby; 
spinel (which see). 

Espionage (es'pi-on-ajV n. [Fr. espio7iage- 
See Espy,] The practice or employment of 
spies; the practice of watching the words 
and conduct of others and attempting to 
make discoveries, as spies or secret emis- 
saries; the practice of watching others 
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without siispef^ted, ani.1 giving iutulli- 
genco of (iiscoverios made, 
lispiotte fos'pi-ot), n. A species of rya 
EspiritueU, t a. J?piri tual; Jieavenly. C/imi- 

Esplanade (es*plan'a(V), n. [Fr. , from the 
old vert) espUiner, to make level, troni L, 
exxflanare—ex, and plain, level] 1, In 

fort, the glacis of the counterscarp, or the 
slupiii" of the parapet of the covered way 
fcowani the country; the open space be- 
tween the glacis of a citadel and the first 
houses of tlie town. —2. Any open level 
space near a town, especially a Icind of ter- 
race along the sea-side, for public walks or 
drives. —3, In /lorf. a grass-plat. 

Esplees (es-plez'), n.. pi thaw Er. 
efipMta; I.L. expletim, from h. expleo, exple- 
tum, to fill up.] In law, the products of 
land, as the hay of meadows, herbage of 
pasture, corn of arable lands, rents, ser- 
vice.s, Ac. 

Espousage t (es-pouz'aj), n. Espousal. Lati- 

W/(\ 

Espousal (es-pouz'al), a. [See next art.] 
Used in, or relating to, the act of espousing 
or betrothing. 

Tlie ansbassador put his leg . . . bet-vveea the 
espousal sheets. Bacon. 

Espousal (es-pouz'al), n. [O.Fi*. espou-^ 
milles, L apo^imlia; espousals, pi. ii. of 
sponmlis, relating to betrothal] 1. The act 
of espousing or betrothing; formal contract 
or celebration of marriage; frequently used 
in the plural. 

I remember thee, the kindnes.? of thy youth, tlie 
love of thine espousals. J er. ii. e. 

2. Adoption; ijrotegtion. ^ The open espowal 
of his cause.' H. Wal^wle. 

Espouse (es-pouzOi '>^^1 pret. &pp. espoused; 
ppr. espousinp. [O.Fr. es^ous-cr^Fr. 6pomer), 
from L. sponsare, to betroth, to espouse, 
freq. of spo? 2 deo, sponsum, to promise so- 
lemnly, to engage or pledge one's self.] 

1. To give as spouse or in marriage; to be- 

troth; to promise, engage, or bestow in 
marriage, by contract in writing or by some 
pledge; to unite intimately or iudissolubly; 
as, the king espoused his daughter to a 
foreign prince. ‘ When as his mother Mary 
was to Joseph.’ Mat. i. 18. 

I have es/otfsed you to one husband, that I may 
present you as a chaste \'irgin to Christ, s Cor. si. s. 

If her sire approves 

Let him espouse her to the peer she loves. Pope. 

2. To take in marriage or as. a spouse; to 
marry; towed. 

: Lavinia vdll I make my empress, 

And in the sacred Pantheon her espouse. Shak, 

B. To make one’s self a participator in; to 
become a partisan in; to take to one’s self, 
or make one’s o'wn; to embrace; to adopt; 
as, to espouse the quarrel of another; to es- 
pouse a cause. 

Men espouse the well-endowed opinions in fashion, 
and then seek arguments either to make good their 
beauty, or varnish over their deformity. Loc^e. 

Espousement (es-pouz'ment), n. Act of 
espousing. 

Espouser (e-s-pouz'^r), n. 1. One who es- 
pouses. ^Wooers and ( 2 sj)owsers.’ Bp. Gmi~ 
den,—% One who defends or maintains, as 
a cause. ‘ The of that unauthor- 

ized and detestable scheme.’ Allen. 
Espressivo (es-pres-seS’o), aclv. [It.] In 
music, with ardent expression, 

Bspringaij EspriUgald (es-pring'gal, es- 
pring'gald), ?i. An ancient military engine 
for throwing stones. 

Esprit (es-pre), «. [Fr.] Spirit ,-— de 
corps, a phrase frequently used by English 
wTiters to signify an attachment to the 
class or body of which one is a member; the 
spirit of the body or society; the common 
spirit or disposition formed by men in asso- 
■ciafcion. 

Espy (es-pT), v.t. pret, & pp. espied; ppr. 
espying. [O.Ei\ espier; Fr. 4pier; It. spiare. 
See Spy.] l. To see at a distance; to have 
■the first sight of a thing remote; as, seamen 
esm land as they approach it.— 2. To see or 
discover something intended to be hid, or 
in a degree concealed and not very visible; 
to discover, as if unexpectedly or iminten- 
.tioiially; as, to espy a man in a crowd or a 
thief in a wood. 

As one of them opened his sack, ... he espied his 
moaej', : Gen. xlii. 27, 

3. To inspect narrowly; to examine and 
make discoveries; to examine and keex> 
watch upon. 

Mqses . . . sent me . . , to out the land, and 
.1 brought him word again. . Josh. xiv. 7. 


He sends angels Co espy us in ali our ways. 

gitT. Taylor. 

Syn. To diseeim, discover, find out, descry, 
see, perceive. 

Espy (es-pT), u.i. To look narrowly; to look 
about; to watch; to sjjy. 

Stand by the way and espy. Jer. .xlviii. 19, 

Espy t (es«pi'), n. A spy ; a scout. ‘ A 
troublesome esjjy upon him.’ Swift. 
Esquimaux, n. See Eskimo. 

Esquire (es-kwir'), n. [O.IT. escuyer; Fr. 
ictiyer; It. seudkre, an {irrnour-ljearer to a 
knight, an esquire; L. scutarms, a shield- 
maker, a soldier ai’ined with a scutum, from 
h. scutum, a shield, which, like Gr. sJcyto.s, a 
iiide, is derived from a root .sku, to cover, 
to protect, occurring in Skr. and seen in 
other words, such as L, cutis, tlie slciii, E. 
hide.] Properly, a sliield-bearer or ariuoui’- 
bearer; an attendant on a knight; hence 
ill modern times, a title of dignity next in 
degree below a kniglit. In England, this 
title is properly given to the younger sons 
of noblemen, to officers of the king's courts 
and of the household, to counsellors at law, 
Justices of the peace while in commission, 
sheriffs, gentlemen who have held commis- 
sions in the army and navy, &c. It is usu- 
ally given to all professional and literaiy 
men. Nowadays, in the acUii’esses of letters, 
esquire may be put as a complimentary 
adjunct to almost any person's name. In 
her. the helmet of an esquire is represented 
sideways, with the visor closed. 

Esquire (es-kwir'), r.f. pret. <fc jip, esquired; 
ppi*. esqtdrmg. To attend; to ^vait on: a 
colloquial expression of the last century, 
applied when a gentleman attended a lady 
in public. Todd. 

Esquisse (es3-kes'), w. [Fr.] In thejineotrfe, 
the first sketch of a picture or model of a 
statue. 

-Ess (es). A feminine suffix representing the 
L. -fa;, introduced into the English language 
by the Normans, and in a great measure 
displacing the suffix 4stre, -ster. 
Essay (es-sa'), v.t. [Fr, essayer; It. assag- 
giare, to taste, to try, to attempt, from sag- 
giare. See Assay.} 1. To try; to attempt; 
to endeavour; to exert one’s power or facul- 
ties, or to make an effort to perform any- 
tiiing. 

While I this unexampled task SlacKntore. 

Then in iny madness I essay'd the door : 

It gave. Tennyson. 

2. To make experiment of.— 3. f To test the 
value and purity of metals. 

The standard of our mint being now settled, the 
rules and methods of essaying- suited to it should 
remain unvariable. Locke. 

[In this last application the word is now 
written Asmy (which see).] 

Essay (es'sa; formerly es-saOj n. 1. A trial; 
attempt; endeavour; an effort made, or 
exertion of body or mind, for the perform- 
ance <3f anything.--2, In literature, a com- 
position intended to prove some particular 
point or illustrate a particular subject, 
usually shorter and less methodical and 
finished than a systematic or formal treatise; 
a short disquisition on a subject of taste, 
philosophy, or common life; as, an essay on 
the life and writings of Homer; an essay on 
fossils; an emy on commerce. 

To write just treatises, requireth leisure in the 
writer, and leisure in the reader, . . , whicli is the 
cause that hath made me choose to write certain 
brief notes set down rather significantly than curi- 
ously, which I have called Essays. The word is 
late but the thing is ancient. Bacon. 

3. A trial or experiment; a test. 

I hope, for my brother’s justification, he wrote this 
but as an essay or taste of my virtue. Shak. 

4. t An assay or test of the qualities of a 
metal, —S yn, Attempt, trial, endeavour, 
effort, treatise, tract, paper, dissertation, 
disquisition. 

Essayer, n. l. (es-sa'fir). One who essays or 
attempts to do something ; one who makes 
trial.— 2. (es'sa-er). One who writes essays ; 
an essayist, ‘ Bssayers upon friendship.' 
AddisoJi. [Eare.] 

Essayist (es^sii-ist), n, A writer of jm essay 
or of essays. 

Essed (es'sed), 71 . [L. essedmn, from the 

Celtic.] A two -wheeled war-chariot, first 
used by the ancient Britons and Gauls. 
Essence (es'sens), a [Fr., from L. essentia, 
from esse, to be.] 1, In ^netaph, that which 
constitutes the particular nature of a being 
or substance, or of a genus, and which dis- 
tinguishes it from all others. Locke makes 
a distinction between nominal essence and 
7'eal essence, The 7iominal essence, for 
example, of gold, is the ‘abstract idea' ex- 


pressed hy gold; the es.seuce is the con- 
stitution of its insensible parts, on whi c] 1 its 
j>ropertie.s depend, which is unknown to us. 

Whatev'er rn.ikes a thing to be what it is, is pro- 
perly called its essence. Self-con.sciousness, there- 
fore, Is the essence of the mind, because it is in virtue 
of sdf-coiisciousness that the mind is the inind— -that 
a man is liimself. Perrier. 

The essence of God bears no relation to place. 

E. D. Griffin. 

2. E.xistence; the quality of being. 

I could have resign'd my very esscptce, Sidney. 

3. A being; an e.\'isteiit person. ‘Heavenly 
essences." Milton.— i. Species of being. 

Here be four of you, as clilTering as the four ele- 
ments; and yet you are friends: ;is for EupoHs, be- 
cause he is temperate and without passion, he may 
be the fifth essence. Bacon. 

5. Constituent substance. 

Uncompounded is their esseftce pure. Milton, 

6. Tlie predominant elements or principltus of 
any plant or drug extracted, refined, or rec- 
tified from grosser matter; an extract; as, 
the essence of coffee; the esseyice of mint.— 

7. Perfume; odour; scent; or the volatile 
matter constituting perfume. 

Nor let th’ imprisoned essences exhale. Pope. 

8. The distinctive features or characteris- 
tics; the most important or fundamental doc- 
trines, facts, ideas, or conclusions; as, the 
newspaper gave the essence of the lecture, 
book, &c. 

Essence (es'sens), v. t. To perfume ; to scent. 

‘ Painted for sight and essen cecl for the smell. ' 
Pope. 

Essence d’Orient (as-slihs do-ryah), n, [Fr., 
the essence of the water of pearls.] A sub- 
stance of a pearly appearance found at the 
base of the scales of the bleak, used to line tlie 
interior of glass bubbles in the manufacture 
of artificial pearls. 

Essenes (es-senzO, n. pi. [Gr. Essenoi, L. 
Esseni. The origin of the word is doubtful. ] 
Among the Jews, a sect remarkable for their 
strictness and ab.stineiice. 

Essenism (es'sen-izm), 71. The doctrines, 
principles, or practices of the Essenes. 
Essential (es-sen'shal), a. [L.L. esseiitialis, 
from L. essentia, essence. See E.ssenoe.] 

1. Neeessaiy to the constitution or existence 
of a thing; constituting an individual, a 
genus, or a class of objects, what they 
really are ; as, figure and extension are 
essential jiroperties of bodies. 

And if each system in gradation roll, 

Alike to the amazing whole. Pope. 

It is eminently improbable that we shall ever be able 
to ascertain the essential nature of mind. Brougha-nt. 

2. Important in the highest degree; indis- 
pensable, 

Judgment is more essential to a general than 
courage. Denham, 

In every venerable precedent they pass by wliat 
is essential and take only wliat is accidental. 

Macaulay. 

3. Volatile; diffusible; as, essential oils, 
that is volatile oils which are usually drawn 
from aromatic plants by subjecting them to 
distillation with water, such as the oils of 
lavender, cloves, peppermint, camomile, 
citron, &c. — 4. In med. idiopathic; not 
symptomatic : said of a disease. 
definition, in logic. See under Definition. 

Essential (es-sen'slial), -n. 1 . Existence; 

being. [Hare.] 

His utmost ire, to the height enraged, 

■Will either quite ebnsume us or reduce 
To nothing this essential. Milton. 

2. Fundamental or constituent principle; 
distinguishing characteristic; as, the esse Ji- 
tials of religion. 

In what regards poetry I should just as soon expect 
a sound judgment of its essentials from a boatman or 
a waggoner as from the usual set of persons we meet 
in society. Landor. 

The plague of sin has altered his nature, and eaten 
into his very essentials. South. 

Essentiality, Essentialness (es-seii'shi- 
aT'i-ti, €s-seffshal-nes)j 71. The quality of 
being essential. 

Essentially (es-sen'shal-li), ads. 1. By the 
constitution of nature; in essence; as, min- 
erals and plants are essentially different.— 

2. In an important degree; in effect; fund- 
amentally; as, the two statements differ, 
Imt not essentially. 

Essentiate t (es-sen'shi-at), v.i. To become 
of the same essence. B.jooison. 

Essentiate t (es-seffshi-ilt), v.t. pret. &pp. 
essentiated; ppr. essentiati-ng. To form or 
constitute the essence or being of. Boyle. 
Essera (es'se-ra), n. In med. a species of 
cutaneous eruption, consisting of small 
reddish tubercles over the whole body, 
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mutojiipanied by a troublesome iteliiug. It 
seeniH t(> be a variety of lieheii or lU’tiejaria. 

DuniiUmth. 

Essoign, Essoin (e3-BDinO» «. CO. Fr.^essome, 
exmne--ex, priv., ajid Kr. soin, care; 

swor(i of doubtfui origin. ] 1. In law, the 
alleging of an excuse for him vdio is siini- 
inoaed to appear in court and answer and 
who neglects to appear at the day. The 
cHSoign day, the first general return day of 
a tt‘nn, on -winch the court sat to receive 
CHHoigna, seems to he done away witli by the 
oifectof tlie statutes 11 Leo. IV., 1 Wrn. IV^. 
Ixx.. and 1 Win. IV. iii. In old Scots law it 
is writfeeu Essonzie. — 2. t Excuse; e.xemption. 
Spomr. — 3. Due that is e.xeiised for non- 
ap]H3ar.'ince in court at tlie day appointed. 
Essoin (es-soin'), a. In law, allowed for the 
attpearance of suitors; an epithet applied to 
the first tliree days of a term, now abolished. 
See Essoign. 

Essoin (es-soirr'), v:L In laiu, to allow an 
excuse for noinappearance in court ; to ex- 
cuse for al.isence. 

Essoiner (es-soin'br), n. In law, one wdio 
es.soitis; an attorney who sufficiently excuses 
the absence of another. 

Essonite (es'son-it), /i. Ciiinamon- stone. 

See under Ciknamon. 

Essorant(es'so-rant), d, [Fr. essor, the soar- 
ing of birds.] In her. a term applied to a 
bird .standing with its wing.s half open as if 
T>roparing to take flight. 

Establish (es-tahlish), iit CO,.Fr. estahlir 
(Fr. etahlir), from L. sUtb'dio, to make firm, 
to e.sfcablish, from Rta, root of ^to, to stand.] 

1. To make steadfast, lirm, or stable; to settle 
on a firm or permanent basis— either to ori- 
ginate and settle, or to settle what is already 
originated; to set or fi.x unalterably. Hence 
such meanings as — 2. To institute and 
ratify; to euact or decree authoritatively 
and for permanence; to ordain. 

I will estah'i.'i.-h iny covenant with him for an ever- 
lasting covenant. Gen, Kvii, 19. 

3. To confirm or ratify -what has previously 
been instituted, settled, or ordained ; to fix 
what is w'avering, doubtful, or -weak; to 
strengthen; to coil, firm. 

Do we tlien niake void the law througli faitli? By 
no meaii*:; yea, we estaMish the law. Rom. iii. 31. 
So were tlui churcheis established in the faith. 

Acts xvi. S- 

For they . . . going about to estahlzxh their own 
lighteousoess, have not submitted themselves to the 
rigliteousness of God. Rom. x. 3. 

4. To originate and secure the permanent 
exi.stence of; to found permanently; to in- 
stitute or settle; a,-*, to establwh a colony or 
an empire.— 5. To .set up in connection with 
the state and endow; as,to<3,vf«&?M aclmrch. 
b. To place in a secure or favourable posi- 
tion; to make safe against harm, lo.ss, defeat, 
and the like ; to set up in hmsineas: often 
w.ith rellexive pronoim ; as, to establish a. 
person in his privileges or possessions ; the 
.fatlier eHtablished his son as a merchant; the 
enemy established themselves in the citadel, 
7._Ti.) prove legally; to cause to he recog- 
nized as legal and valid; to cause to be 
accepted; as, to establish a marriage; to 
establish a case; to establish a theory.— 8. To 
fulfil; to make good; to carry out. 

O king, the decree, Dan, vi. S, 

9. To settle, as property. 

We will establish Qiir estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm, Shah. 

Establisher (es-tablish-^r), n. One who e.s- 
tabliahes, ordains, or confirms. 
Establishment (es4ahTish-meut), n, [O.Fr. 
establwsement, from estahlir. See ESTAB- 
LISH.] 1, The act of establisliing.— 2. State 
of lieing established; settlement; fixed state; 
confirmation ; ratification of what has been 
settled or made. 

All happy peace, and goodly government. 

Is settled there in sure Spenser. 

We set up our hope.s and establishment here. IVahe. 

3. Settled regulation; form; ordinance; sys- 
tem of laws; constitution of government 

Bring in that estaldishmenthy vfhichsXX men should 
be contained ill duty. Spenser. 

4. Fixed or stated allowance for subsistence; 
income; salary. 

His excellency . . . might gradually lessen your 
establishment. Swift. 

5. A permanent civil or military fo.rce or 
organization, such as affixed garrison or a 
local government; as, the king has c.<,*ddM- 
zments to support in the four quarters of 
the globe. >-(>. That form of cloctriiie and 
church government established and en- 
dowed by the legislature in any country.— 


7. The place wliere a person is settled either 
for residence or for transacting busiiie.«s; a 
person’s re.sidence and everything connected 
with it, such us furniture, servants.carriages, 
groumls, Ac. ; an institution, whether public 
or private.— S. Tlie quota or nurnljerof men 
in an army, regiment, Ac.; as, a jieace 
Ushment. — E.dablishnient of the port, a term 
used liy writers on the tides to denote the 
interval between the time of high water at 
any given port and the time of "the moon’.s 
transit immediately preceding the time of 
high water when the moon is in syzygy, that 
is, at the new or full moon. This Interval 
is influenced by local circumstances, and 
coii.scriueutly different at different places. 
Establishmentarian ( es-tai)Tish-ineiit-ri"- 
ri-an), a. T’ertainiiig to or connected witli 
an e.stablished church, or the doctrines of 
establishment in religion. 
Establishmentariaii (es-tablish-ment-a"- 
! ri-aii), n. One who supports the doctrine of 
I establishment in religion, or some particular 
! e.stablished church. 

^ Establislimentarianism (es-tabTiali-ment- 
a"ri-an-izm), n. The doctrine or principle 
of establishment in religion; support of an 
established church. 

Estahliskmentarianism, all the more grateful for 
its ‘linked sweetness long drawn out,' was, liowever, 
wont, no doubt, to roll over the prelntiai tonjjiie as 
the moat savoury of polysyllables. Fitzaiward Hail. 

Estacade (es-ta-kild'), n. [Fr. ; Sp. estacada, 
a, paling, a palisade, from 8p. and Pg. estaca, ; 
It. stacew, a stake; from a Teut. root seen in 
A. Sax. staca; D. staak; L.CI. and E. stake. 
See Stake.] A palisade; a stockade; a dike i 
set witii piles in the sea, a river, or morass, 
to check tlie approach of an enemy. 

Estafet, Estafette (es-ta-fet'), n. [Fr. c-da- 
fettc, from It. staff'etta, a courier, fi'orastejfu, 
a stirrup, from O.H.G-. stapho. AkinE. stejj. ] 
A military courier; an e.xiiress of any kind. 
Estaminet (as-ta-rni-nfi). ?i. [Fr.] A coffee- 
lioiise wdiere smoking is allowed; a tap-room. 

Frequenters of biniard-roouis and estamineis, pa- 
trons of foreign races and gaming-tables. 

Thackeray. 

Estancia (es-tan'thi-a), 91. [Sp.] Mansion; 
dwelling. In America, landed property. 
Estanciero (es-tan-thi-er'o), 1 %. [Sp, ] X''unn- 
bailiff; overseer of a domain. 

Estatjtn. [O.Fr,] State; condition. C/ucuccr. 
Estate (es-tat'), n. [O.Fr. estat, Fr. etat, from 
h. status, a standing, circumstances, state, 
from sto, statimi, to stand.] l.f Fixed or 
established condition; sjiecial form of exist- 
ence. 

I gin to he aweary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone. 

Shak. 

2. Condition or circumstances of any person 
or thing ; state ; situation ; now most eoni- 
mouly state of a person as regards external 
circumstances. ‘ Hansom nature from her 
inaidable estate.' Shale. ‘ Whose life in low 
csf ate began.' Tennyson. 

She cast us headlong from our high estate. Dryden. 

3. Hank; quality. And %vas, according to 
liis cstoie, royally entertained.’ Shale. 

yVho hath not heard of the gre.atness of yawt e.date$ 
Sir P. Sidney. 

4. lxilau\ the interest or quantity of interest 
a man has in lands, tenements, or other 
effects. Estates are real ov persoiial Meal 
estate comprises lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, held or enjoyed for an estate 
of freehold. Personal estate comprises in- 
terests for terms of years in lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, and property of 
every other description. i?^aiestate descends 
to heirs; personal to executors or administra- 
tors. All real estates not being of copyhold 
tenure, or what are called customary free- 
holds, are either of freehold or less than 
freehold; of the latter kind are estates for 
years, at will, and by sufferance. Estates 
are also divided into legal, equitable, and mis- 
tomary.— -b. Fortune; possessions; property 
in general; as, he is a man of a great estate: 
often property left at a man's death; us, at 
his death his estate was of the value of 
lialf a million; the trustees proceeded to 
realize thecstofe.— <5. A piece of landed pro- 
perty; a definite portion of land in the 
ownership of some one ; as, there is more 
wood on his estate than on mine. 

But that old inan, now lord of the broad e.?tate and 
the Hall, 

Dropt off gorged from a scheme that had left us 
flaccid and lix lin’d. Tennyson. 

7.t State in the sense of body politic; com- 
monwealth; public; publicTInterest. ‘The 
true greatness of kingdoms and estates and 
the mean.s thereof.' Bacon. 


I call matters of e.dafe not only the parts of sove- 
riiignty, but whatever iutroduceth any great alter- 
ation, or dangerous precedent, or concerneth maui- 
festly any great portion of people. Bacon. 

S. An order or class of men constituting a 
state. Mark v. 21. In Great .Britain the 
e.statos of the realm are the lords spiritual, 
the lords temporal, and the commons. 

When tlie crowned Northiuau consulted on the 
welfare of his kingdom he asseiubled the ir.ftates of 
his realm. Now, au (’.date is a class of tlie tiatiou 
invested witli p0Iitic.1l rights. There appeared the 
estate u{ tile clergy, of the barons, of other classes. 
In the Scauditiaviaii langdoin to this day tiio <?.v/aA* 
of the peasants sends its representative;: to the fliet. 

Disz'aeli, 

9. t Person of high rank. 

She is a dutchess, a great estate. Latimer. 

—The fourth e.state, the newspaper press ; 
joiin)ali.st9. 

Estate (es-taP), r.t. 1. To settle an c.statf3 
upon; to endow with uii e.st:ite or other 
ju’operty. 

Then would I, 

More especially were lie. she wedded, poor, 

Estate them witli large land and teriitiiry, 

III mine own realm beyond the narrow sea. 

7'ennyson. 

2. t To settle as a po.sse3sion ; to bestow. 

‘ Borne donation freely to estate on the blest 
lovers.’ Shak. 

All tilt: revenue that was old Sir Rowland’s will I 
estate upon you, Shak, 

3. t To establish. 

I will estate your daughter iu what I 
Have promised. ' Beau. <5* FI, 

Estatelich,t a. Stately. Estatelioh of 
man ere.’ Chaucer. 

Esteem (es-tem'). [Fr. estUner, L. mti- 
mare, from same root as Skr. esha, a wish, 
G. heischen, to desire.] 1, To set a value on, 
whether high or low; to estimate; to value. 

Then he forsook God which made him, and lightly 
esteemed the rock of his saivatipn. Dent, xxxii. 13, 
They that despise me shall be lightly esteemed. 

I Sam, ii, 30. 

One man e.deezneth one day above another; .'mother 
every day alike. Rout. xiv. 5, 

2. To prize; to set a high value on; to regard 
with reverence, respect, or friendship; as, 
we the industrious, the generous, the 
brave, the virtuous, and the learned. 

■Will he esteem thy riches? Job .xxxvi. 19, 

3. t To compare in value; to estimate the 
relative ■worth of. 

Besides, those single forms she doth esteem. 

And in her balance doth tiieir values try. 

Sir gf. JJavies. 

Syn. To regard, estimate, prize, value, re- ^ 
Bpect, revere. 

Esteem (es-tem'), v.i. To consider as to 
value; to form an estimate. 

We ourselves esteem not of that obedience, or love, 
or gift. iMiliozt. 

Esteem (es-temO> ’z- I- Estimation; oiunion . 
or judgment of merit or demerit; as, this 
man is of no worth in my esteem.— % High 
value or estimation ; great regard ; favour- 
able opinion, founded on supposed worth, 
‘Prisoners of Shak. 


Both those poets lived in much esteem with good 
and holy men in orders. Eryden. : 

3. t A’'aluation ; price. ‘The full esteem in 
gold.* J. Webster,— Estimate, Esteem, Es- 
timation, See under Estimate. 
Esteemable ( es-tem 'a-bl), a. Worthy of 
esteem; estimable. 

Homer allows their characters esteemahi'e qualities. 

Pope, 

Esteemer (es-tem'er), n. One wlio esteems; 
one who sets a lii,gh value on anything. ‘ A 
proud esteemer of his own parts.' Locke. 


Esther (est'fir), [Per., the planet Venus.] . 

The name of one of the books of Seriptare, 
and of the heroine of the book. The book 
is held to have been -written late in the 
reign of Xerxes or early in that, of his son 
Artaxerxes Longiinanus, and is supposed b3[ 
some to be the composition of Mordecai 
himself, the uncle of the heroine. 
Esthesiometer(es-the'si-om"et-6r),?h Same 
as (which seeF 

Esthetic, Estheticism, Esthetics (es-thet'- 
ik, es-ihet'i-sizin, es-thtit'-iks),<.bc. See -ES- 
THETIC, ^Estheticism, JEsthetics, &c. 
Estiferons (Ds-tif 6r-us), a. [L, mtm, heat, 
and /ero, to bear.] Producing heat. 
Estimable (es'tim-a-bi), a. 1. That is cap- 
able of being estimated or valued; as, estim- 
able damage.— 2, t Valuable; worth a great 
price. 

A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a mon. 

Is not %o estimabte or profitable. Shak. 


3, Worthy of esteem or respect; deserving 
our good opinion or regard. 


oh, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, 170; j, yob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing\ *h, f/ien; th, tAin; w, iwg; wh, lohig; zh, azure.— -See Key. 
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ESTRICH 


A I.idv ‘'>aid of her two coiiipfiJnoiis. that o»t; was. 
wore asniaWe, the other jnore exiUmafi^e. 

SSstimaMet- n. dJiie who or 

that wliieh ia worthy of regard. One of the 

peculiar of her coiint^^^^ tiir 1. 

Mrmmie. , ^ 

EsfcimaMeness (es'tim-a-hl-nes), n. The 
(ittiditv of deserving esteem or regard. ^ 
Bsfcimahly (es^tim-a-hli), adv. In an estim- 
aide m arm er. , „ 

Estimate (es'thn-rit), vJ. prei A pp. 

0£(l; ppr. estimating. [L. wstiinu. See 
Esteem.] To form a judgment or opinion 
regai'ding: e.speuiMlly applied to valiiOj size, 
■weight, degree, extent, cjtnaiitity, <tec. ; to 
rate by judgment, opinion, or a rough cal- 
culat'ion; to fix the worth of; to compute; 
to calculate; to reckon; as, to estimate the 
value of a piece of cloth, the extent of a 
piece of land, the nvorth of a friend, the 
merits or talents of two ditferent men, or 
])rofita, loss, and damage. — S yn. To calcu- 
late, conipute, reckon, rate, appraise, es- 
teem,' value. 

Estimate (esTim-at), n. A valuing or rating 
in the mind; an approximate judgment or 
opinion as to value, degree, extent, quantity, 
d'c. ; a value determined by judgment, where 
exactness is not sought or is not attainable. 
*Shrewd, keen, practical esfimates of men 
an(I things.’ W. Black. --Bstmnate, Esteem, 
Estimation. Estimate supposes an exercise 
of the judgment in deteimining the aiuoiiiit, 
value, importance, or magnitude of things, 
and is especially Used of relations that may 
be expressed numerically; esteem is amoral 
sentiment made up of respect and attach- 
ment; it is the result of the mental process 
of reckoning up the merits or useful qualities 
of an infiividual, and is the opinion of an 
individual arrived at tay such process; estim- 
ation, properly the act of appraising or valu- 
ing, is used generally in the seiise of esteem, 
though sometimes in tlnit of estimate. 

Outward actions can never give a just esHvtate of 
u.s. Addison, 

BsUein is the harvest of a whole life spent in use- 
fulness. Sa/a. 

Dear as freedom is, and in niy heart’s 
Just estimation prized above all price. Cowpey, 

If a man shall sanctify to the Lord .some part of a 
field in his possession, then thy estimixtion shall be 
according to the seed. Lev. xxvii. i6. 

Estimation (es»tim-ri'shon),u, [L. mstimatio, 
from aistimo. See Esteem.] 1 . The act of 
estimating. —2. Calculation ; computation ; 
an opinion or judgment of the worth, ex- 
tent, or quantity of anything formed with- 
out using precise data; as, estimation of 
distance, magnitude, or amount, of moral 
qualities, ifec. ‘If the scale do turn hut in 
the estimat/ionoi a hair.' Shak,~-%. Esteem; 
regard; favourable opinion; honour. 

I shall have estimation among the multitude, and 
honour with the elders. Wisdom viii. ni 

4. Conjecture; supposition. 

I speak not this in esHmaiion 
As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and set down. Shak. 

— Estimate, Esteem, Estimation See under 
Estimate.— Syji. Calculation, computation, 
estimate, appraisement, esteem, honour, 
regard. ■ 

Estimative (esTim-at-iv), a. 1. Having the 
power of comparing and adjusting the worth 
or preference. 

We fmd in animals au estimative or judicial faculty. 

Jdaie. ' 

2, Imaginative. [Rare,] 

Estimator (es'tim-at-er), n. One who esth 
mates or values. 

Estivage, Estive(es-te-vHzh, es-tev),?!. [Er., 
from emiver, to pack; L. stlpare, to cram.] 

A mode of stowing or trimming vessels by 
pressing or screwing the cargo into the ves- 
sel by means of a capstan machinery, prac- 
tised in American and Mediterranean ports. 
Estival (es-tiv'al), a. [L. cestimis, from cestas, 
summer.] Pertaining to summer, or con- 
tinuing for the summer. 

Beside vernal, estiva/, and .'mtumnal, . . . the an- 
cients had also hyemal garlands. Sir T. Bro‘iune, 

Estivate (esTiv-at), vA. [L. cestivo, mstimt- 
wn, to spend the .summer, from cesUms, 
pertaining to suinmeivfrom summer.] 
To pass the summer. 

Efftivatiom .aSstivation (es-tiv-a'shon), m. 
[U (sstimtio, from, mtas, summer, cestivo, 
to pass the summer,] 1, The act of passing 
the summer. 

On ths imder story, toward the garden, let it be 
turned into a grotto, or place of shade or estivation. 

: £acon . ' 


2. In hot. the disposition of the petals ivithiii 
the flower-bud. It is designated accox'ding 




Estoile. 


t Involute, 2 Revolute, 3 Obvolute, 4 Convolute, 
5 Supervohtte, 6 Induplicate, 7 Conduplic,T,te, 
8 Ph'jited, 0 Imbricated, lo and 20 Equitant, ii Val- 
vate, la Circinate, 13 Twisted, 14 Alternative, 
15 Vexillnry, iG Cochlear, 17 Quincunx, 18 Con- 
torted, 19 Curvative, 20 Equitant Estiv.ation. 

to the manner in which the petals are ar- 
ranged, involute, revoiute, <fcc. 

Estoef (Hs-tok), Qi. [Fr., borrowed from the 
G. stock -'E. stock.} A short sword worn at 
the girdle by mounted 
soldiers. 

Estoile, Etoile (as -toil', 
a-toil'), n. [Fr. ] In her. 
a star with .six w’aved 
points ; distinguished 
from a mullet which has 
only five, and these 
straight. 

EstoUee, Cross Estoilee 
(as-toiVe, kro.s as-toil'e), 
n. [O.Fr.] In/icr. astar 
with only four long rays in the form of a 
cross, broad in the centre, and terminating 
in sharp points. 

Estop (es-topO, v.t. pret. & pp, estopped; ppr. 
estopping. [O.Fr. estoper, Fr. etoupei; to 
stop with tow, from L, stupa, stup>pa, tow,] 
In law, to impede or bar by one’s oum act. 

A man shall always be estopped by his own deed; 
or not permitted to aver or prove anything in contra- 
diction to vvhat he has once solemnly avowed. 

BCackstone, 

Estoppel (es-top'el), n. In late, a stop; a 
plea in bar, grounded on a man’s own act 
or deed, which estops or precludes him 
from averring anything to the contrary. 

If a tenant for years levies a fine to another person, 
it shall work as an estoppel to the cogitizor. 

Blacksions. 

Estotilaud (es-totT-land), n. An imaginary 
tract of land near the Arctic Circle in JS^orth 
America, said to have been discovered by 
John Scalve, a Pole. ' The snow from cold 
Estotiland.' Milton. 

EstOUfade (es-tb-fiid), n. [Fr. Houffada,ivom 
itotifer,OMr,estoufer,tQ choke, to suffocate.] 
A mode of stexving meat slowly in a closed 
vessel.-— Vemi a Vestoufade, stewed veal. 
Estovers (es-to'verz), n. pi. [0. Fr. estoveir, 
estovoir, to be needful.] In law, necessaries 
or supplies; a reasonable allowance out of 
lands or goods for the use of a tenant, such 
as sustenance of a felon in prison, and for his 
family during 
his imprison- 
ment; alimony 
for a woman 
di-yoi‘eed,out of 
her husband’s 
estate. Com- 
pare Bote. — 

Common of es- 
tovers is the li- 
berty of taking 
the necessary 
wood for the 
use or furni- 
ture of a house 
or farm from 
another's es- 
tate. 

Estrade (es- 
tracl), 71 . [Fr. ] 

An, elevated 
part of the floor 
of a room ; an 
even or level 
place; a kind 
of platform. 

Estradiot (es- 
trad'i-ot), 'n. 

[Gr. stratioteSy 
a soldier.] An Albanian dragoon or light- 
horseman, employed in the French army in 
the fifteenth and si.xteenth centuries. The 



An. Estradiot, from BoLssard. 


estradiots sometimes fought on foot as well 
as on horseback. 

Accompanied with crc.isse-bowemen on liorsiebacke, 
estradiots, and footmen. Cotnines, i>y Banet. 

Estrainagon (es-tram-a-soh), u. [Fr.] l.A 
sort of dagger used in the middle ages.— 
2. A pass With a sword. 

Estrange (es-tranj'},-?;. t. pvet&pp.estmnged; 
ppr. estranging. (0, Fr. estn'anger, from L. L. 
extraneus, foreign, strange, alien, from L. 
t'pJfra, without; Ev.etranger, Mrange, foreign, 
.strange. >See Stranue.] 1. To keep at a 
distance; to withdraw; to cease to frequent 
and lie familiar with: often with the re- 
flexive pronoun. 

HaA we estranged ourselves from them in thin'^^S 
indifferent. Hooker'. 

I thus estra?tg-e my person from her bed. Drpden. 

2. To alienate; to divert from its original 
use or possessor ; to apply to a purpn.'-e 
foreign from its original or customary one. 

They . . . have estranged this place and burnt 
incense in it unto other gods. Jer. xix. 4. 

3. To alienate, as the affections; to turn 
from kindness to iiidifferenee or malevo- 
lence. 

I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has 
him from nie. Pope. 

4. To withdraw; to withhold. 

We must estrange our belief from what is not 
clearly evidenced. Glanville. 

Estraufedness (es-tranj'ed-nes), n. The 
state of being estranged. 

Estrangemeiit (es-tranj'ment), 71. The act 
of estranging or state of being estranged ; 
alienation; a keeping at a distance; removal; 
voluntary abstraction; as, an estrcvngeine^it 
of affection. 

Desires, ... by a long estrangement from better 
things, come at length perfectly to loath and fly off 
from them. South. 

Estranger (es-tranj'(5r), 71. One who es- 
tranges. Browning. 

Estranglet (es-trang'gl), v.t. To strangle. 
(roldcn Legend. 

Estrapade (es-tra-padO> m [Fr. ; It. strap- 
pata, from stmj^ptare, to pull, to snatch; 
prov. G. straptfen, to pull ; G, straff, pulled 
tight. Akin sfmp.] 1 . The straggles of a 
horse to get rid of his rider by rearing, kick- 
ing, tfec,— 2. Same as Fronde. 

Estrayt (es-tra'), v.i. [O..Fr. estrayer, es- 
traier, to wander, to ramble; a word for 
which two origins have been propo.sed. See 
Stray.] To stray; to rove; to wander. See 
Stray. 

This nymph one day, surcharg’d with love and grief, 
apart and leaves her company. Daniel. 

E stray (es-tra'), 51 . A tame beast, as a horse, 
ox, or sheep, which is found wandering or 
without an owner; a beast supposed to have 
sti'ayed from the power or iiiclosure of its 
owner. It is usually written Etrwy. 

Then the sombre village crier, 

Ringing loud his brazen bell, 

Wandered down the street proclaiming 
There w-as an to sell. Longfellovo. 

Estre,t n. [O.Fr. estre, state, place, from 
est7'e, to be.] An inward part of a building, 

‘ The esfres of the grisly place.’ Chaucer. 
Estreat (es-tret'), n.; [Korai. esfraite orcs- 
treite, from L. extraho, extractimi, to draw 
out.] In Zaw, a true copy or duplicate of 
an oidginal writing, especially of amerce- 
ments or penalties set down in the rolls of 
court to be levied by the bailiff or other 
officer on every offender. 

Estreat (es-tret'), v. t. In law, (a) to extract 
or copy from records of a court of law, as a 
forfeited recognizance, and return to the 
court of exchequer foi* prosecution. (6) To 
levy fines under an estreat. 

They (the poor) seem to have a title, as well by 
justice as by charity, to the amerciaments that are 
estreated upon trespasses against their lord. Boyle. 

Estremenian (e.s-tre-me'ni-an), a. In geo^. 
belonging or relating to Estremadura, in : 
Spain. 

Estremenian (es-tre-me'ni-an), n. In geog. 
a native or an inliahitant of Estremadura. 
Estrepe (es-trep'), v.t. [See Estrepement.] 
In law, to commit waste or destruction, as 
by depriving trees of their branches, lands 
of their trees, houses, <fcc. 

Estrepement (es-trep'ment), 71. [iS'orni. e.s- 
treper, esiripper, to waste; from same root 
as E. to st7i.p.] In law, spoil ; waste ; a 
stripping of land by a tenant to the pre- 
judice of the owner. The writ of estrepement 
was abolished by 3 and 4 Wm. IT. xeix. 
Estrichjt Estridget (es'trich, esTrij), n. 

1. The ostrich (which see). 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pme, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. ab?me; f, Se. tey. 
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All piiiruci! like t 3 i.it witii the wind 

B.ited, like eagles Jiavnij,; neAly bathed. SAaAr. 

2. The fine soft down which lie.-j imraediately 
tinder tiie featiiera of the (jstrieli. 
Estuancet (es'tu-ans), n. j;h. heat.] 

i Jeat; warm til, '‘Begiilated estuimm from 
wino.' Sir T. Broivne. 

Estuarian, Estuarine (es-tii-aT-i-an, ea'tiV 
ti-rin), a. Uf or pertaining to an estuary; 
formed in an estuary. 

Estuary (es^tu-a-ri), n. [E. a^stuarmm, from 
to boil or foam, rntm, heat, fury, 
storm, tide. ] 1. 1 A place wliere water boils 
up. Boyle.— % An arm of the sea; a frith 
or firth a naiTow iiassage, or the mouth of 
a river or lake, where the tide meets the 
tmrrent, or flows and ebbs. 

Estuary (es'tu-a-ri), a. Belonging to or 
formed in an estuary; as, estuary strata. 
Estuatet (e.sau-at), v.i. [L. mstm, to boil.] 
To boil; to swell and rage; to be agitated, 
Estuationt (es-tii-a'shon), n. A boiling; 
agitation; commotion of a fluid; hence, vio- 
lent mental commotion; excitement, 
tuatimis of joys and fears.* Moivntague.^^ 
Esturef (es'tur^, n. [L. wsHio, to boil.] Vio- 
lence; commotion. 

The seas retain ... their outrageous esiure there. 

Ckapmmi. 

Esurient (e-su'ri-eut), a. [L. esuriens, esu- 
rieiitis, pp. of esurio, to be hungry, de- 
siderativc from edo, to eat.] Inclined to 
eat; hungry. 

Esurientt (e-su'ri-ent),n, A hmigiy orgreedy 
Iierson. 

An insatiable esurient after riches. A. iVood. 
Esurinet (e'su-rm), a. Eating; corroding. 

Over.nuich piercinj^ is the air of Hampstead, in 
tvhidi sort of air there is ahvays soinething esnrine 
aiifi acid, Wiseman. 

Esurinet (e'su-rin), n. In meil a drug which 
promotes appetite or causes hunger. 

Etserio, Eterio (o-teTi-o), n. In hot. a col- 
lection of distinct iiidehisceiit carpels, either 
dry upon a fleshy receptacle a.s the straw- 
berry, or dry upon a dry receptacle as the 
ranunculus, or fleshy upon a dry receptacle 
as the raspberry, the parts being small 
vlriipes. I 

Etagere (a-tii-zhur), n. [Fr., from Mayer, to 
elevate by stories or stages, from 6tacje, a 
story.] A piece of domestic furniture sup- 
plied with several shelves one above an- 
other, as a .side-board, a what-not, &c. 
Etanin (et'a-nin), n. [Ar.] The star y of 
the constellation Braco, interesting as being 
the star by the observation of which Brad- 
ley was led to the discovery of the aberra- 
tion of the fixed star.s. 

Etat- 2 najor (a-ta-ma-zhor), ?i, [Fr.] Milit. 
the .staff of an army or regiment. See 
STAFF. 

Et cetera (et set'«^-ra). [B, et, and, emtera, 
the other things.] And others of the like 
Icind; and so forth; and soon; generally used 
wdieii a number of individuals of a class 
have been specified, to indicate that more 
of the same sort might have been mentioned, 
but for shortness have been omitted; as, 
stimulants comprise brandy, rum, whiskej^ 
wine, beer, et ccetera. Written also Mecet- 
em, JSteetera, and contracted drc. Itiasome- 
time.s treated as a noun, forming the plural 
with s. 

l have by nje .in elaborate treatise on the aposio- 
pesis called an *’.■? t'fltVmi:. Addisan. 

(It) is indeed the selfsaihe c.ise 

With those that .swore Hudibras, 

Etch (ech), 71. f.yc5e Eddish.] i. Ground from 
which a crop has been taken.— 2. Eddish. 
Etch (ech), v.t [Prom I), etsen, G. dtzen, to 
corrode by acids, to etch; lit. to bite into; 

O.H.G. ezan, to eat. See Eat,] 1. To pro- 
duce, as figures or de-signS, upon ii plate of 
steel, copper, glass, or the like, by means of 
line.s or markings drawm through a coating 
or varnish covering the plate and corroded 
or hitten in by some strong acid, which can 
only affect the plate where the varnish has 
been removed. The word, as now used by 
engravers, generally means simply to draw 
through the ground with the etching needle 
the lines forming the shading. Either the 
plate or the design may be said to ho etched. 

2. t To sketch; to delineate. 

It is not without all reason supposed, that there are 
in.iny such empty terms to be found in some learned 
writer.?, to which they had recourse to etch OMt their 
systems, where their understandings could not fur- 
nish them with conceptions from things. Locke. 

Etch (cell), ui To practise etching. 

Etcher (echTtr), n. One who etches. 

Etching (echoing), %. 1. The process of pro- 
ducing designs upon a metal or glass plate 


m 


by moans of lines draivn through a kind 
of varnish by a pointed iustrumciit and <‘or- 
roded by an aci<L~2. Tlio impres.sion taken 
from an etchetl plate. See Etch, v.t. 
Etching-ground (ech'ing-ground), n. The 
varnish or coating with which plates to be 
etched are coveretl. 

Etching-needle (echflug-ne-dl), n. An in- 
strument of .steel with a fine point, for 
tracing outlines, &c., in etching. 
EteOStic(et-e-os'tik),7b [Gr. eicas’, true, ami 
stiehos, a verse.] A clironogranimatical 
composition; a phrase or piece, the initial 
letters in which form a, date; a chronogram. 
Eterminahlet (e-ter^mi-na-bl), a. Without 
end; interminable. Skelton. 

Etern.t Eteimet (e-tlh-n'), a. Eternal; per- 
petual; endless. ‘Ji'fer/ie Apollo.’ Keats. 
Eternal (e-tcrn'al), a. [Er. eteniel; L. ceter- 
7ms, cevUermts, from mmm., Gr. ainn, a space 
or period of time, uninterrupted never-eml- 
ing time, an age, and suffix ternus, seen in 
sempiternns, d iuturnus, ifec. , pi'ol aibl y ni eaii- 
iiig continuance. SeeAOE.] 1. Without be- 
ginning or end of existence. 

The etet'nai God is thy refuge. Bent, xxxiil. 27. 

2. Without beginning of existence. 

To know whether there is any real being, whose 
duration has been eternal. Locke. 

3. Witliout end of existence or duration; 
everlasting; endless; immortal; as, eternal 
happiness in a future life; eternal fame. 

He there does now enjoy eternal rest. Spenser. 
What good thing shall I do, that I may have eter- 
nal life’i Mat. xix. 16. 

4. Perpetual; ceaseless; continued without 
intermission. 

And fires eternal in thy temple shine. Dryden, 

5. tFnchangeable; existing at all times with- 
out change; a.s, eternal tvath..— Eternal, 
Everlastuiy. Eteimal generally implies 
without beginning or end. Everlasting, 
althougdi used in Scripture vith the same 
seiiise, is now restricted to that which is 
withoutend.—SYN. Everlasting, endless, , in- 
finite, ceaseless, peipetual, interminable. 

Eternal (e-t6rn'al), n. 1. (With the def. art.) 
An appellation of God. ‘ The law whereiiy 
the EAernal himself doth work.’ Hookei'.— 

2. That which is everlasting. ‘ All godlike 
passion for eternals quenched.' Young.— 

I 3. Eternity, ‘Since eternal is at hand to 
swallow time's ambition,?. ’ Young. 
Eternalist (e-tern'al-ist), 7 %. One who holds 
the past existence of the world to be infi- 
nite. 

Eternalii^e (e-tdm'al-iz), v.t. pret. <fc pp. 
etei'iialized ; ppr. eternalizmg. To make 
eternal; to give endless dm'ation to; to 
eternize. 

Eternally (e-tdrn'al-li), adv. 1. Without be- 
ginning or end of duration; without begin- 
ningorwithoutend only,— 2. Unchangeably; 
invariably; at all times. 

That which is morally good must be eternally and 
unchangeably so. South. 

3. Perpetually; without intermission; at ail 
times. 

Where western gales eternally reside. Addison, 

Eterne. See Etehn. 

Eternifyt (e-tem'i-fi), u.l pret. & pp. efer- 
nifiedi ppr. eternifymg. To make eternal; 
to* immortalize. 

This said, her winged shoes to her feet she tied, 
Formed all of gold, and all eiernijied. Chapmast. 

Eternity (e-t6rn'i-ti), 71 . [Y mternitas.} 

1. The condition or quality of being eternal; 
duration or continuance without beginning 
or.end. 

By repeating* the idea of any length of duration, 
with the endless addition of number, we come by the 
id&Q. of eternity. Locke. 

2. The w'hole of time past ; endless past 
time; endless futm’e time; the state orcon- 
dition which begins at death. 

At death we enter on eierjiity. Lwip’ht. 

The narrow isthmus 'twixt two boundless seas, 

The past, the future, two eternities. Moore. 

Eternization (e-t6r'niz-a'%hon), n. The act 
of eternizing; the act of rendering immortal 
or endmingly famous. 

Eternize (e-fenTz), uiJ, pret. & pp. eter- 
7iizedj ppr. eternizing. [Er. eU7'nise‘r, from 
L, ceternu-s. See Eternal.] 1. To make 
eternal or endless.-- 2, To prolong the ex- 
istence or duration of indefinitely ; to per- 
petuate. ‘ To eternize woe.' Milton.— Z. To 
make for ever famous; to immortalize; as, 
to etei'nize a name ; to etetniize exploits. 

Both of them are set on fire by the great actions of 
heroes, and both endeavour to eternize them. 

Dryden, 


Etesian (e-tt?zi-an or e-te'zhi-an), a. [L. 
cCcstui*; Gr, etr.sios, annual, fnmi etos, a year.] 
Kecurring every year; blowing at stated 
of the year; periodical: especially ap- 
plied by Greek and Homan writers to the 
periodical winds in the Mediteminean. 
Etlial(c'thal), n. [B’rom the first syllables of 
ether mul alcohoL] A sub.stance sepaiiited 
from spermaceti by Chevrcul. It i.s a solid, 
fusible at nearly the same point as sperma- 
ceti, and on cooling crystallizes in plates. 
It is amsceptible of iiuion with various bases, 
with which it forms salts or soaps. In point 
of composition it resemble.? ether and al- 
cohol. 

Ethet (etli), a. Easy. ‘ Thence the passage 
ethe.' Spensej'. 

Ethelf (e'thel), a. [A. Sax. cethel See Athel- 
TNG.l Noble, 

Etlieiing (eth'el-ing), ?f. An Anglo-Saxon 
nobleman. 

Tliere were four orders of men among the ancient 
Saxons; the Jithelinff or Noble, the Freeman, the 
Freedman, and the Servile. Bosworth. 

Ether (e'thev), ? 1 , [L, miker; Gr. aither, from 
aitho, to light up, to kindle, to burn or 
blaze. Cog. B. cestas, a^stus, jEtna, Skr. 
i7idh, to set on fire; iddhas, bright,] 1. In 
ustron. and physics, a hypotlietical medium 
of extreme tenuity and elasticity supposed 
to be diffused throughout all space (as well 
as among the molecules of which solid bodies 
are composed), and to be the medium of the 
transmission of light and heat. 

There fields of light and liquid ether flow. Dryden. 

2, In chejth. a very light, volatile, and inflam- 
mable fluid, produced by the replacement 
of the hydrogen of organic acids hy alcohol 
radicles. It is lighter than alcohol, of a 
strong sweet smell, susceptible of great ex- 
pansion, and has a pungent taste. A mix- 
ture of vapour of ether with atmospheric 
air is extremely explosive. Its formula is 

(C2H5)20. 

Ethereal (e-theTe-al), a. 1. Formed of ether; 
containing or filled with etlier; as, ethei'eal 
space; ethereal regions; hence, heavenly; 
celestial. glow of Shelley.’ Prof. 

Blackie. ^Etlm'eal messenger.' Milton. 
Vast chain of being, which from God began, 
Nature’s ethereal, human, angel, man. ' Pope , , 

2. Existing in the air; looking blue like the 
sky ; as, ethereal mountains. Thomson.— 

3. In che7n. of or pertaining to ether, ‘ Ethe- 
7'eal liquids.’ Gregory. 

Etherealism (e-theTe-al-izm), n. The state 
or quality of being ethereal; ethereality. 
Ethereality (e-theTe-aTfl-ti), 7i. The state 
or condition of being ethereal. 

Etherealize (e-theTe-al-iz), v.t. pret. &> pp. 
ethe?'ealized; ppr. ethairealizing. 1. To con- 
vert into ether, or into a very subtile fluid. 
% To purify and refine; to render spirit-like 
or ethereal. Shelley. 

Ethereally (e-theTe-al-li), adv. In a celes- 
tial or heavenly manner. 

Etherealness (e-theTe-al-nes), ?i. The qua- 
lity of being ethereal. 

Ethereous (e-the're-us), a. [L, cetlm'eus, 
from mther','] Formed of ether; heavenly. 
‘Thm ethe^^eous mould on which we stand.' 
MUton.. 

Etheria, .^theria (e-th§Ti-a), 7i. Uiver- 
oysters; a genus of bivalve inoiluscB, family 
UnionidSB, found in the rivers of Africa and 
Madagascar. The exterior is rugged, Init 
: the interior of the valves i.s pearly, of a 
vivid green colour, and raised in small blis- 
ters. The natives of Eubia adorn their 
tombs with them. 

Etherification (e-the’ri-fi-kiV'shon), 71 , The 
process of ether formation. 

Etheriform (e'tirnr-i-form), a. [Ether and 
/oi'm-. j Having the form of ether. 

Etherism (e*tli6r-izm), n. In 7md. the aggre- 
gate of the phenomena produced by ad- 
ministering ether. 

Etherization (e^th^r-iz-a^shon), n. 1. The 
act of administering ether to a patient. — 

2. The state of the system when under the 
influence of ether.— 3. In chem. the process 
of manufacturing ether, 

Etherize(e'thB‘r-Iz), u.t pr-et. i&pp. etherized; 
ppr. etherizing. 1. To convert into ether.— 

2. To subject to the influence of ether; as, 
to etlmize a patient. 

Ethic, Ethical (eth'ik, eth'ik-al), a. [B. 
ethieus; Gr. ethikos, from Mhos, custom, 
habit.] Relating to manners or morals; 
treating of morality; containing precepts 
of morality; moral; as, cfiric discourses or 
epistles. 

He (Pope) is the great poet of reason, the first of 
ethical authors in verse. T. IVarton. 
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Oiir fues nri' tosrtuKi extent they of oiir own house- 
hold, indudjn;! not only the isjnorunt and the pris* 
sionate, Imt a minority of uumhi of hiiih Lahore ,ind 
culture, lovers of frecdosn, moreover, wiio, thotigh its 
o!»jertive hnlt ho. nddied by iinric, .still (hni the ^Y/:rV 
. life of their religion iinimpairetl 

EtUic (eth'ik), n. S;;ime as £th r<^ {which see). 

The maxim.'! of etJiic are hypothetical raaKirns, 
P>vj: Clifford. 

EtMcally (etlTik-nl-H), ado. According' to 
the doctrines of mornlity. 

The lawgiver h.'is the same need to be ethically 
instructed as the individuiil mail. Gladstone. 

Ethicist (efcli'i-siafc), n. A writer on ethics; 
one verseil in ethical science. . 

Ethics (cth'iks), n. l. The science which 
treats of the nature and laws of the actions 
of iufcelfeent beings, the.se actions being 
considered in relatibii to their moral titiali- 
ties: tlie science whicli treat.s of the iiatiire 
andground.sof moral obligation; the science 
of nioral philosophy, which teaches men 
tholr duty and the reasons of it; the science 
of Iniinan duty. —2. The whole of the moral 
sciences; natural juriaprndence. .In this 
application ethics includes moral philoso- 
phy, international law, public or political 
law, civil law, and history, profane, civil, 
and political. —3, A particular system of prin- 
ciples and rules concerning duty, wliether 
true or false; rules of practice in respect to a 
single class of human actions; as, i>olitical or 
social otJden. 

EtMop, Ethiopian (e'thi-op. e-thi-op'i-an), 
71. [.L JBthiopH; Gr. Aithiop^—ait?id, to 
burn, and ojjs, countenance.] A native of 
Jilthiopia. 

StMopiatt (e-thi-oj/i-an), a. In geog. relat- 
ing to Ethiopia or to its inhabitants. i 

Ethiopic (e-tlii-opdk), n. The language of 
Ethiopia. 

Ethiopic (e-thi-op'lk), ct. Eelating to Ethi- j 
opia or Aby.ssniia. I 

EtMops Martial (e'thi-ops mar'shal), n. 
Black oxide of iron; iron in the form of a 
very fine powder. 

Ethiops Mineral (cThi-ops mi'ne-ral), n. 

A coml)ination of mercury and sulphur, of 
a black colour; black swlphnret of inercury. 
Ethmoid, Ethmoidal (etlTmoid, eth-moul'- 
al), ff. [Gv. etkmos, a sieve, and eidos, form.] 
Besembling a aieve.—Ethnoid bone, one of 
the hones of the head, situated between tlie 
orbital proce.s.ses at the root of the nose. It 
is cXfieedingly liglit and spongy, and tlie 
olfactory nerves 'shoot down through its 
numerous perforations to the nose, and are 
chiefly expanded on its surface. 

Ethmoid (etli'moid), n. The ethmoid bone 
^ (which see under Ethjioid, a . ). 

Ethmose (eth'mds), 7i, [Gr. ethmos, a sieve.] 
hi phgsiol a name given to cellular tissue. 
Ethnarch (eth'nark), n. [Gr. ethnos, nation, 
and arehos, a leader.] In Greek antiq. a 
: viceroy; a governor of a province. 
Etlmarohy (eth'ndr-ki), n. The governmejit 
or jurisdiction of an ethnarch. 

Ethnic, Ethnical (eth'nik, eth'nik-al), a-. 
[L. ethnicus ; Gr. ethmkos, from ethnos, 
nation, pi. ta ethne, the nations, heathens, 
gentiles.] l. Heathen; pagan; pertaining 
to tlie gentiles or- nations not converted to 
Chnstianity: opposed to Jewish and Chris- 
Urn. . 

, Those fire ancient revels, 

Of a faith long .since forsaken. Lonffellaio. 

2. Pertaining to race; ethnological; as, ethnic 
considerations prohibit us from connecting 
these two races. : 

Ethnic (eth'mk)j n. A heathen; a pagan. 

better reported than impm’e ethnics 
and lay dogs.^ Milton. 

Ethnicism (eth'ni-skui), 7i. Heathenism; 
paganism; idolatry. 

A hallowed temple, free from taint 
Of eihnicispi, makes his muse a .saint jff, yonson. 

Ethnographer (eth-nog'ra-f^r), n. One who 
cultivates ethnography; one who treats of 
the different races and families of men. 
Ethnographic, Ethnographical (eth-no- 
grafik, eth-no-graf ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
■ ethnography. 

Ethnography (eth-nog'ra-fi), 7i. [Gr. ethnos, 
nation, and grapho, to describe.] That 
' hrauch of science which has for its subject 
the description of the different races of 
:men, or the manners, customs, religion, <fcc., 
peculiar to different nations. See extract 
under Ethnology. 

Ethnologic, Ethnological ( eth-no-Ioj'ikj 
eth-no-loj''ik-al), ft. Relating to ethnology. 
Ethnolo^St (eth-uoPo-ji.st), n. One skilled 
m ethnology; a student of ethnology. 
Ethnology (eth-uoPo-ji), 7i. [Gr. et/mos, 


Rate, fiir, fat, fg.ll; me, met, hdr; 


ji.ntion, and discourse.] The science 
of races. See extract. 

£th iiOjyraphy and Ethnology be.ir the .same relation 
alnio.5t to one another as d'^'oloy^y cixid geodraphy. 
\iUiile ethnography contents herself with the mere 
de.scription and classification of the races of m.'Ui, 
ethnology, or the science of niices, 'investigates the 
mental and physical difference.s of mankind, and the 
orrfimic law.s upon which they depend; seeks to de- 
duce from these investigations principles of human 
, guidance in all the important relations of .social and 
j national e.xistence.' Fleming, 

Ethologic, Ethological (efch-o-loj'ik, eth-o- 
! loj'ik-al), a. [See Bthology.] Treating of 
I or pertaining to ethics or morality, 
j Ethologist (eth-oho-jist), n. One versed in 
J ethology; one who studies or writes on the 
subject of manners and morality. 

Ethology (eth-oFo-ji), n. [Gr. ethos or iithos, 
manners, morals, and logos, discourse.] The 
science of ethics; the .science of character. 

Mr. Mill calls ethology the science of the formation 
of character. Fleming. 

Ethopoetic (e-tho-po-et'ik), a. [Gr. fif/},o.s, 
character, and poieo, to make.] Pertaining 
to or stiitable for the formation of character. 
[Rare.] 

Ethusa (e-thu'sa), A genus of short- 
tailed crustaceans. 

Ethyl (e'tliil), 7 i. [Gr. ait7m\ and Jwle, 
principle.] (C 2 H 6 .) The radical of ordinary 
alcohol and ether. It has never been obtained 
in the free state. Alcohol is the hydrate of 
ethyl. — Ethyl salts, salts in which tlie radi- 
cle ethyl plays the part of a metallic base. 
Ethylajnme (e-thiPa-min). An organic 
base formed liy the substitution of all or 
part of the hydrogen of ammonia by ethyl. 
Ethylene (e'thi-len), n. Olefiant gas (which 
see under Olefiant). 

Etiolate (e'ti-5-lat), v.i. pret. & pp. etio- 
lated; jipr. etiolating, [Fr. etioler, to blanch; 
derived by Littre from the Horm. sAtieule^', 
to grow into stalks or straw ; from Ueide, 
stubble, which he derives from L. stipiila, 
a straw,] To grow white from absence of 
tlie normal amount of green colouring mat- 
i ter in the leaves or stalks ; to be whitened 
j liy exuliuling the light of the sun, as plants: 

suinetiines in pathol. said of persons. 
Etiolate (e"ti-6-lafc), v.t. To blanch; to 
whiten by excluding the sun’s rays or by 
disease. 

Etiolation (e'ti-6-la"shoa), w. 1. The be- 
coming white by excluding the light of the 
sun or by disease.— 2. In hort. the rendering 
plants wiiite, crisp, and tender, by exclud- 
ing tile action of light from them. 
Etiological (e'ti-o-loj"ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to etiology. 

Etiology (e-ti-ol'o-ji), n. [Gr. aitia, cause, 
and logos, discourse.] An aceouiit of the 
causes of anything, particularly of diseases. 
Etiq,uette (etfi-ket), 91 . [Fr.; O.Fr. esti- 

(jmtte, a thing attached; hence, a label, from 
.Ii.G, stikko, a peg, pin. Ticket is same 
word. ‘ Originally a ticket indicating a cer- 
tain reference to the object to wliicli it is 
affixed, then apfilied to certain regulations 
as to liehaviour, dress, &c., to he observed 
by particular persons on particular occa- 
sions.’ Wedgwood. 3 Conventional forms of 
ceremony or decorum; the forms which are 
observed toward iiartieular persons, or in 
particular places, especially in courts, levees, 
and on public occasions; social observances 
required by good breeding. 

Without hesitation kiss the slipper, or whatever 
else the etiquette of that court requires. Chesterfield. 

Etite (e'tit), 71. [Gr. uefos, an eagle.] Eagle- 
stone, a variety of bog iron. See Eagle- 
STQNE. 

Etna (et'na), n. [From Etm, the Sicilian 
volcano.] A table cooking-ntenail, heated 
by a spirit-lamp. 

.Etnean (et-ne'au),Tt. Pertaining to Etna, 
the celebrated volcamc mountain in Sicily; 
as, the Etnewn fires. 

Etonian (e-tdn'i-an), n. A schoolboy at 
Eton. 

Etrurian (e-tr’u''ri-an), a. Relating to 

Etruria. 

Etruscan (e-trus'kan), a. Relating to 
Etriu'ia, an ancient country in Central Italy; 
as, an vase. 

Ettercap (et’ter-kap), 71 , An attercop ; a 
spider ; a vlrnlenf atrabilious person. 
[Scotch.] 

A fiery a fractious chier, 

As het as ginger, and as stleve as steel. 

Robertson of Structn. 

Etter-pilce (et't6r-pik), The lesser iveever 
or sting-fish (TmcM7i7ts ■yipem). 

Etter-pyle (ePtfer-pil), 7^. A fish mentioned 
by Sibbald, probably the etter-pike. 


Ettint (et'tin), 71 . [A. Sax. eaten.} A giant. 
For they say the King of Portugal cannot sit at his 
meat, but the giants and, the will come anti 

snatch it from him, Feau, &• FI. 

Ettle (et'tl), v.t. [Icel. mtla, eila, to think, 
to determine.] To aim; to take aim at any 
object; to make an attempt; to propose; to 
intend. [Scotch.] 

Ettle (et'ti), r.f. To intend; expect. [Scotch.] 
Ettle (et'tl), 71. Intention; intent; aim. 
[Scotch.] 

Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble .Maggie prest, 

^ .And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle. Burns. 

Etude (a-tiid), n. [Fr. , from L. sfi/dmw.] In 
the Jim arts and music, a composition de- 
signed to serve as a study. 

Etui, Etwee (et-ws'), 71 . [Fr. 4tui; O.Fr. 
estui; It. astueeio, from ]\I.H,G. stuchc 
a kind of sheath.] A pocket-case for small 
articles, such as needles, pins, Ac. ; a ladies’ 
I’eticule. 

Etym (e'tim), 71. An etymon. [.Rare.] li. 
FOX Talbot. 

Etymologer! (et-i-moFo-jer), 71 .. An etymo- 
logist. 

Etymologic, Etymological (etfi-mo-loj''ik, 
et'i-mo-loj'fik-al), a. [See Etymology.] Per- 
taining to or treating of etjunology or the 
derivation of words. 

Etymologically (et'i-ino-loj"ik-al-li), adv. 
According to or by means of etymology, 
Etymologicon (et'i-nio-loj"ik-on), n. A 
work, as a dictionary, containing the etymo- 
logies of the words of a language; a trea- 
tise on etymology, 

Et3HnolOgist (et-i-moTo-jist), n. One versed 
in etymology or the tracing of words to 
their earliest forms; one who searches into 
the origin of words. 

Etymologise (et-i-moFo-jiz), v.i. To search 
into the origin of words ; to deduce words 
from their simple roots. 

Etymologize, (ot-i-moFo-jiz), v.t To trace 
the etyniolo^V of; to give the etymology of. 

Breeches, i bear-riches; when a .t^allant bears 
all his riches “‘.ais breeches.— Most fortunately ety- 
mologised, B. yanson. 

Etjonology (et-i-moFo-ji), 71 . [Gr. ety7nos. 
true or real, to etymon, the true or literal 
signification of a word, its root, and logos, 
discourse, description, from legein, to say, 
to speak,] That part of philology which ex- 
plains the origin and derivation of words; 
that part of grammar which comprehends 
the various inflections and modifications of 
words, and shows liow they are formed from 
their simple roots. 

Etymon (etfi-mon), 71 . [Gr. etymon, from 
etymos, true.] 1. The original form of a 
word; the root or primitive form.— 2, The 
original or fundamental sense; the primary 
or root meaning. ‘ The import here given 
as the et7j7non or genuine sense of the W'ord. ’ 
Coleruige. 

Eu- (n). A Greek adverb signifying well, hap-' 
pily, prosperously, in safety: used frequently 
as a prefix signifying well, easy, good, entire , 
and the like. 

Eucairite (u-kar'it), 7i, See Eitkaieite. 
Eucalin (u'kal-in), 7i, A substance got from 
meiitose (eucalyptus sugar). 

Eucalyptol (u-ka-lip''tol), n. The volatile 
oil obtained from trees of the genus Euca- 
lyptus, an antiseptic and disinfectant. 
Eucalyptus (u-ka-lip'tus), n. [Gr. eu, well, 
and imlyptb, to cover.] A genus of large 



Blue Gum-tree {Mucalyptus globulus). 


generally glaucous trees, nat. order Myr- 
taceaj, natives of Australia, though a few 
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art; found in tlie riulinri Archipeluico. a’here 
are more tlian 100 Hpeoies. The leave.^ are 
thiek and It'atiitny, and by a twisfe in the 
Htalk the edge of the leaf is preseiitud to 
the broncli. The ilowers grow singly or in 
clusters in the axils of the leaves, I'he 
fruit is suiTouiuled by the woody calyx. 
Ti)e Australian colonists call tlie tree.s gum- 
trees, from the gum that exudes from their 
trunks, and stnngy-i>ark and iron-bark trees 
from the fibrous or solid barks. Tliey suitply 
valuable timber. Some spenn’es attain a great 
size; trees of R mmjfiUalina have been 
ftilhsl which were 480 ft. high and 100 ft. 
in circumference near the base of tlie stem. 
R, alobulus (tlie blue gum) has lately l)oen 
extensively x>lanted in malariou.s districts 
for the fuirpose of rendering them liealthier. 
See iKON-BAiUv Thee. 

Eucharist (u'ka-rist), n. [Gr. euchartMia— 
mi, well, good, and c/iitriy, grace, favour, 
thanks, from chairo, to rej(.»ice, to be 
pieased, ] l.f The act of giving thanks. 

Sciiiie reetiivu the sacmnient as a means to procure 
great cracc-s and ble.ssiiigs, others as an eudmrist 
and ail office of thanksgiving for what they have re- 
ceived. 


ing for what they 1 

yer, Taylor. 


2. The sacrament of the Lord’s supper; the 
solemn act or ceremony of commemorating 
the death of our Redeemer, in the use of 
bread and wine, as emblems of his llesh 
and blood, accompanied with appropriate 
prayers and hymns, 

Eucharistic, Eucharistical (u-ka-ristTk, 
u-ka-ri.st'ik-al), «. l.t Containing expres- 
sions of tliauks. £>ir T. Browne. ~2. Per- 
taining to the Lord’s supper. 

Oar own atcharisHc service and the Roman mass 
alike are founded upon the doctrine of an atoning 
sacrifice. (2nart. Rev. 

Euchelaion (u-ke-lfdoii), n. [Gr,, the oil of 
lU'ayer—cHc/ui, a prayer, and elaion, oil,] 
In the Greek Ch. the oil wdfch which a 
penitent conscious of any mortal sin is 
anointed by the arehliishop or bishop, as- 
sisted by seven priests, in order to gain fib- 
solutinn, The anointing is preceded and 
followed by prayer. The ceremony is called 
the memmmit of eiioholaion. 

Euohinis (u-idr'ns), n. [Gr. eu, well, <aiid 
eheii\ the hand. ] A remarkable genus of East 
Intliaii lamcdlicom beetles. The anteimio 
of X lomjimanns (long-handed beetle) are 
much longer than its wdiole body, and con- 
sist each of two curves bending outwaial, 
the curve nearest the body forming a semi- 
circle, while the curve at the extremity i.s 
not so prominent. The Chirotoniis Macleaii 
is of the most brilliant green, the elytra 
being black marloed with orange spots. 
Little or nothing is known of the habits of 
this remarkable'geims. 

EucManidota (u'klan-i-d6"ta), n. pZ. [Gr. 
ev, well, and chlanidotoH,^ clad with au 
upper garment, from chlanisi, an upper gar- 
ment,] A family of Rotifera or wheel-animal- 
cules, furni.shed with a carapace, and with 
a multiple rotatory organ divided into more 
than two lobes. 

EucMore (u'klor), a. [Gr. cii, w’ell, and 
chloros, green.] In mineral, having a dis- 
tinct green coloui*. [Rare.] 

Euchloric (u-klor'ik), a. Of a distinct green 
colour. —A’ncAZoric gas, the same as Euchlo-^ 
Tine. 

SucIHorilie (u'kI6r-in), n. A very explosive 
gas obtained liy the action of hydrochloric 
achl on chlorate of potassium; it is a mixture 
of ehloriiie and oxide of chlorine, 
Euchologion, Euchology (u-ko-lo'ji-on, u- 
koPo-ji), n. [Gr, euchologion, a prayer-book 
—cMc/ic, a prayer, and legein, to say.] A 
fonnulary of prayers, particularly the ritual 
of the Greelc Church, in which are prescribed 
the order of ceremonies, sacraments, and 
ordinances; a liturgy. 

. He . . . took out of the ancient eucholo^ies, or 
prayer-books of the Jews, what was good and laud- 
able in them, Bp, Ball, 

Euchre, Eucre (u'ker), n. A game of cards 
very commonly played in America and now 
introduced into other countries also. It Is a 
modified form of the game of 6cart6 (which 
see), and may be played by two, three, or 
four i»layer.s with the thirty-two highest 
cards of tlie pack. The highest card is the 
knave of trumps, called the right lower, and 
the next highest the knave of the same 
colour, called the left homey'. 

Euchroite (u'kro-it), n. [Gr, eu, well, and 
chroia, colour,] A transparent and brittle 
mhieral, an arseniate of copper, of a light 
emerald-green colour. 

Euchymy (fi'ki-mi), n, [Gr^ euchymia, good- 
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ness of llavour—cu, well, good, and chymos, 
juice, from cltco, to pour, j In med. a good 
.state of the blood and other iiiiids of' the 
body, 

Euchyaiderite (u-ki-sid'er-it), n. [Gr. eu, 
well, cheo, to pour, and siderofi, iron,] A 
nearly opaipK; minei'al, comsidcrerl a.s a 
variety of aiigite, wdiich occurs cry,stallizcd; 
primary form au oldiquo rhombk: prism, 
colour browni.sli-black, lustre vitreous. It 
is found in Norway, and contains silica, lime, 
inagiiesia, and oxide of iron. 

Euclase (fPklas), n. [Gr. en, and klad, to 
break; lit, easily broken.] A mineral of the 
beryl family, formerly called prmnatic 
emeridd, of a pale green colour and very 
brittle. Its xmmaiy form is a right rhom- 
lioidal prism. It consists of silica, aliimina, 
and glucina, and ocimrs in the to'pitz dis- 
tricts of Brazil and the gold districts of 
Southern Ural. 

Eucrasy (u'kra-sl), n. [Gr. cu, well, and 
kmaw, tempemineiit, from kerantufmi, to 
mix.] Ill med. such a due or well-iiropor- 
tioned mixture of (pialities in bodies us to 
constitute health or soundness, 

Eucticalt (uldtik-al), a. [Gr. euktikon, from 
euchomai, to vow, to wish.] 1. Coutainiug 
acts of tlianksgiving. 

The euctical or euchiiristical olTeriiig must consist 
of three degrees or parts; tlie oirerint; of the heart, 
of the mouth, of tlie Iiaiid. yoseph Plede. 

2. Containing acts of supplication; snxipli- 
catory; precatory. ‘Sacrifices . . . distin- 
guished into expiatory, eticiical, and euchar- 
istical.’ Limo. 

EuclEemonism, Eudemonism (u-deTnon- 
izm), n. [Gr. eiulaiiium, hapiiy—e u, well, 
and daimon, a demon, spirit.] The doctrine 
of happiness, or the sy.stem of pliilosopliy 
which makes human liaiipiness its highest 
object, declfiriug that the production of 
hapiiiness is the foundation of virtue. 
Eudsemonist, Sudemoiiist (u-de’mou-ist) 
n. A believer in eudeemonism, 

I am too nnich of a.e:iiie7nonist: 1 hanker too much 
after a state of happiness both for myself and others. 

De (2itz7icey. 

Eudialyte, Eudyalite (u-dPal-it), n. [Gr. 
eu, easilj'', and dialyo, to dissolve.] A min- 
eral of a brownish-red colour found in 
Greenland, which "when powdered dissolves 
readily in hydrochloric acid, whence the 
name. It consists of lime, soda, and iron 
ill combination with zirconiaand silica, and 
contains minute quantities of tantalum, 
manganese, and other elements. Its crys- 
tals belong to the hexagonal system. 
Eudiometer (u-di-om'et-er), n. [Gr. eudlos, 
serene {eu, and root eZi— see DEITY), and 
metron, measure.] An instrument originally 
designed for ascertaining the purity of the 
air or the quantity of oxygen it contains, 
but now employed generally in tlie analysis 
of gases for the determination of the nature 
and iiroportion of the constitu- 
ents of any gaseous mixture. 

It consists of a graduated glass 
tube, either straight or beiit in 
the shape of the letter U, her 
metically sealed at one end and 
open at the other. Two pla- 
tinum wires, intended for the 
conveyance of electric sparks 
through any mixture of gases, 
so as to cause the combustion 

■ of certain of them, are inserted 
through the glass near the shut 
end of the tube, and closely ap- 
proach but do not touch each 
other. The electric spark con- 
sumes the oxygen in tlie gas to Eudiometer, 
be analyzed, and the nature and 
proportion of the constituents of the gase- 
ous mi.xture are determined by the diminu- 
tion in volume after the passing of the 
spark, 

Eudiometric, Eudiometrical (iVdi-o-met"- 
rik, u'di-o-met"rik-al), a. Pertaining to a 
eudiometer or to eudiometry; performed or 
ascertained by a eudiometer; as, eudiomet- 
rical experiments or results. 

Eudiometry (u-ai-om'et-ri), n. The art or 
practice of ascertaining the purity of the 
air by the eudiometer, and of determining 
the natiu'e and proportions of the constitu- 
ents of any gaseous mixture. 

Eud03Cian (u-doksT-an), n. Xccles. one of a 
sect of heretics in the fourteenth century, 
followers olEiidoxius, patriarch of Antioch 
and Constantinople, who affirmed the Son 
to be differently affected in his mil from 
the Eather, and made of nothing. 

Eudyalite. See Eubialyte. 
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Euemerism, Biihemeiism (u-ern'er-iam, 
u-heiuT‘r-izm). n. [After Euemero^, an early 
(.•reek .student of, or speculator on, polythe- 
istic mythology.] The doctrine that poly- 
theistic mythology arose excliwively, or in 
the main, out of the deificathm of dead 
licroes; the system of mythological inter- 
pretation which I'cduces the gods to the 
level of distinguished men, ami so regards 
tlie myths as founded on real histories: some- 
times, as in the following quotation, applied 
to the inverse process, whereby liistory is 
constructed out of mytliological tradition. 

He iProfesaor Sedey) contciuis that the bistosy vif 
the (Rrniimi) Regal period may have been con- 
.striicted anificialty from tlie begirmiiig, p.'u tly Isy 
mtiiinalisiii or ' euhenierutn,'' oiit of inythologicat 
superiititions, .'md partly by etiolo.q-ical conjecture, 
out of e.vi-stiiig mnmurioitts of antiquity. Sat. ResK 

Euemerist, Euhenierist (fi-enUiir-lst, u- 
hem'er-i.st), n. A believer in the doctrine 
of eueinerisiii. 

Euemerist, Eulienierist (u-enUcr-ist, u- 
Iteiu'er-ist), a. Luemeristio. 

Euemeristic, Euiiemeristic (u-oin'<^r-ist"- 
ik, u-]ieiiU6r-ist''ik), a. Of or lielonging to 
eueraen.sm; a.s, cw/icmcnVG’c historiims. 
Euemeristically, Euhemeristically (u- 
eia'er-i.st"jk-al-li, u-liem'er-i.st"ik-al'li), aiiv. 
After the manner of Euemeros; rationalist- 
ically; as, to explain a myth euemerwtically. 
Euemerise, Euhemerize (ii-enUer-iz, u- 
lieni'er-iz), v.t. To treat or explain in the 
manner of Euemeros; to treat or explain 
rutionalistically; as, to eueincrize a myth, 
that is, to explain it as being founded on a 
liasis of history. 

Euemerize, Euliemerize (u-enUer-iz, u- 
hern'er-iz), v.i. To believe in or practi.se 
euemeri.sm; to treat or explain myths eu- 
emenstically. 

Euget (u'’je), n. [L.] An exclamation of 
a]>pluuse, encouragement, joy, and the lilm. 
Hammond. 

Eugenia (ii-jeffii-a), n. [In honour of Prince 
Eugene of Saxony.] A genus of dicotyle- 
donous polypetalous plants of the nut, order 
Myrtaceie. It contains a large luimberof 
species, the most remarkable of which is 
the all-spice or pimento. E. acris is the 
wild clove. 

Eugenic (u-jenTU), d- Pertainin" to or de- 
rived from oloxt^.—Eugenic acid, an acid 
derived from cloves, and conferring on 
them their essential properties. It i.s a 
caloiirles.s oil, assuming a darker colour and 
becoming resinous when expG.sed to the 
air. It reddens litmus paper, has a spicy 
burning taste and a strong smell of cloves. 
Eugenln, Eugenine (iTjen-in), n. (C^o Hio On. ) 

A substance which deposits spontaneously 
from the distilled water of cloves. It crys- 
tallizes in small lamime, which are colour- 
less, transparent, and pearly, and in time 
become yellow. 

Engeny t (u^je-ni), n. [Gr. eu, well, and 
ge?io,‘i, race, family.] Nobleness of birth. 
Elight (ii), n. A tree, the yew. ‘1’he ettgh 
ol.) edieiit to the bender’s -will’ Spen mi 
Etighent (u'en), a. Made of yew. ^Eiighen 
bow.’ Spenaer. 

Eugubiae (u'gu-bm), a. Of or belonging to 
the ancient Eugubium (now Gubbio), or to 
certain tablets or tables (seven in number) 
discovered there in 1444. These tablets,, 
called the Mugubine Tables, furnish a com- 
prehensive memorial of the ancient Um- , 
brian tongue, and show that it somewhat 
resembled the ancient Latin, as well as 
the Oscan. Only four of the tablets are: v 
wholly Umbrian, one is partly Umbrian and 
partly Latin, and two all Latin. Directions 
for performing sacrificial rites, and forms of 
prayer, are the subject of the inscriptions. 
The tablets are still preserved at Gubbio. 
EuIiarmomc(u-hHr-mon'ik),a. [Gr.ew,well* 
and E. harmonie.] Producing fierfectly con- 
conlant sounds, as opposed to souiid.s pro- 
duced by tempered instniments. 
Eulieinerism. See Euehebish. 

Eukairite, Eucairite (ii-kiiTit), -n, [Gr, eu- 
kairos, opportune, seasonable™ <?'«, well, and 
kairos, season.] A mineral of a shining 
lead -gray colour and granular structure, 
consisting chiefly of selenium, copper, and 
silver: so called by Berzelius because found 
soon after the discovery of the metal se- 
lenium. 

Eulogic, Eulogical (u-loj'ik, u-lojTk-al), a. 
[See Eulogy.] Containing or pertaining to 
eulogy or praise; commendatory. 

Eulogically (u-lojflk-al-li), adv. In a mail'' 
ner to convey praise. 

Give mo leave eulas'ically to enumerate a few of 
those many attributes. Sir T. Herberz, 
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Eulogist (ulo-jist), fSco EfJLOftY.} One 
wlio pi’aiscs aiiil coiumeads* fiiKjther; one 
who writes or speaks in cojnnieiulation of 
another on account of his exe client (iusiii- 
ties» exploits, or perform ances. 

Sstch bigotry was sure to find its eu^c.trzs!. Suckle. 

Eulogistic, Eulogistical (u4o-jis'tik, ii-lo- 
jis'tik’al), (L Containing or pertaining to 
eulogy or praise; laudatory. Ealectic iiev. 
ElUogistically (u-lo-jis'feik-al-lil, With 
coniniendation or eulogy. 

Eulogium (u-lo'ji-um), n. A formal eulogy. 
Eulogize (ulo-jix), v.t pret. & pp. eulogized; 

mlogizmg. [See EOLOoy.] To praise; 
to speak or write in commendation of an- 
other; to extol in speeeli or writing. 

Euilogy (iVlo-ji), n. [Gr. eitlogia—eti, well, 
and logos, speech, from lego, to speak.] 
Praise; encomium; panegyric; a speedier 
writing in commendation of a person on 
aceount of his valnahle qualities or services. 

‘ The praise.s and famous eulogies of worthy 
men.’ Spenser. Syih. Praise, encomium, 
panegyric, commendation, (Sloge. 

Eulytine (u'li-tin), n. [Gr. eu, well, and 
Igd, to dissolve.} A ruiuerai, consisting 
cliieily of silicate of hisimitli, found at 
Sehneeberg in Saxony. 

EumenidSB (ii-mend-de), n. pi A family of 
hymenopterons insects, of predaceous soli- 
tary habits, allied to the wasps. 

Eumenides (u-men'i-dez), n. pi [Gr. eumen- 
ides itheai), gracious goddesses, from eu- 
msuPis, ivell-disposed— fiu, well, and menus, 
temper, disposition.] Incirm*. myth, a name 
given to the Furies, because it wascoiisidered 
unlawful and dangerous to name them under 
tiieir true designation Erinnyes* See Fury. 
Eimectiis (u-nekTus), n. See Anaconda. 
Eunlcidaa, Eunicese <u-nis'i-cle, ii-nis^e-e), 

71. pi. A family of marine annelids, order 
Errantia, nearly allied to the Nereidai. 
The body is very long (sometimes attaining 
the length of 4 feet), and composed of 
numerous segments (sometimes so many 
as 400), each segment being furnished with 
paddles. The proboscis has at least seven, 
and in some cases nine, pairs of horny 
teeth, and the gills, when present, are 
composed of filamentous tufts. 

Eunomia (u-no'mi-a), 7i. [Name of an ancient 
Greek goddess who presided over order or 
good government.] A small planet or aster- 
oid revolving between the orbits of Mars 
and .Jupiter, discovered 29tli July> 1851, by 
Do Gasparis. 

Eunomian (u-nc/mi-an), n. One of a sect 
of heretics, disciples of Bunonmis, bishop 
of GyMemn in the foui’th century. The 
Eimomians maintained that the Father wms 
of a dillerent nature from the Son, and that 
the Sou did not in reality unite himself to 
human nature. 

Eimomian (u-nohni-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Eunomiiis or his doctrines. See preced- 
ingarticle. 

EUBOmy (u'no-mi), 7i. [Gr. eu7iomia—eu, 
and numospinw.} Equal law, or a well- 
adjusted constitution of government, Mit- 
forcl. 

Etmucli (iTiiuk), 71. [Gr. cunmiehos—exme, 
a bed, and echo, to keep, to have charge of.] 

A castrated male of the human species; 
a male singer castrated when a hoy to give 
a certain class of voice. 

Eunuch, Eunuchate (iiTiuk, Wnuk-at), v.t 
To make aeimuch of; to castrate, as a man. 
They all their priests; from whence ’tis shewn, 

That they deserve no children of their own. Creech. 

It were an impossible .net to ettnuchaie or castrate 
themselves. . Sir T. Srozune, 

Eunuehisni (u'nuk-izm), ai. The state of 
being a eunuch. : 

That eztwichism, not in itself, but for the kingdom 
of heaven, is better than it (marriage), we doubt not. 

Bj>, Hall. 

Euomphalus (u-onTfal-us), n. [Gr. eu, 
well, and omphalos, the navel.] A large 
genus of fossil gasteropodous molluscs be- 
longing to the family Turbinidse, appiearing 
in the Silurian strata, and keeping its place 
till the triassic period. The remains con- 
sist of depressed or discoidal shells, with a 
polygonal aperture and very wide umbili- 
cus (wlieuce the name). The operculum is 
round, shelly, and multispiral, 

Euouymus (u-ouT-mus), oi. [Gr. eu, well, 
good, md p7im)ia, a name.] The spindle- 
tree or priokwood of our hedges, a genus of 
shrubs or trees, nat. order Celastrineee, con- 
taining about fifty species, natives of the 
temperate regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere, The plants have quadrangular 
branchlets, opposite serrate leaves, and 


smull fiowers in axillary cymes. One spe- 
cies (dl emropmus) grows in hedges and 
thickets in England, The evergreen species 
or varieties of this genus are exceedingly 
ornamental in their foliage, but require 
protection in eastern and central Britain. 
Euotomous (il-ot'om-us), a. [Gr, eu, well, 
and tome, from te.nind, to cleave.] In 7 nin- 
eral. having distinct cleavages; cleaving 
readily. 

Eupathy t (u'pa-thi), ?i. [Gr. eupatJwia, the 
enjoyment of good things, comfort — m, 
well, good, and pathos, feeling.] Eight 
feeling. Harris. 

Eupatoriue (u-pa'to-rin), n. An alkaloid, 
according to llighoni, obtained from Eiipa- 
toxdmn caimahimmi. It is a white powder, 
having a peculiar shai'p bitter taste, insol- 
uble in water, but soluble in ether and 
alcohol. It combines with sulphuric acid, 
and the salt crystallizes in silky needles. 
Eupatorium (u-pa-toTi-um), n. [L. eupato- 
r^wm; Gr. eupatorion, agrimony, from 
Mithridate.s jE^apaeor, king of Pontus, who 
first used it as a medicine.] An extensive 
genus of perennial herbs, chiefly natives of 
America, nat. order Compositas. The plants 
are often aromatic; they have few-flowered 
iieacls of white or purplish flowers, which 
come into blo.ssom near tlie close of sum- 
mer. There are over 300 species, one of 
which, E. eawnahinuin, or hemp-agrimony, 
is a British plant, and grows about the : 
banks of rivers and lakes. E. perfoUatum \ 
of .North America, popularly called thor- 
ough-wort, cross-wort, an<l bone-set, is em- 
ployed as a substitute for Peruvian bark. 
Eupatory (u'pa-to-ri), n. Same as Eupato- 
rium (which see). 

Eupatlld (u'pat-rid), xi. [Gr. eu, well, pater, 
patros, father, and eidos, resemblance, ] A 
member of the ancient aristocracy (Eupa- 
tridse) of Athens, in whom were vested the 
privileges and powers of lawgivers, the 
people having no voice. 

The honoui* given to the heads of the houses, 
which everywhere formed the primary mould of the 
Aryan comniiinity, . . , was certainly one great 
source of nobility. This was the patent, so to speak, 
of the Roman patrician, of the Greek ettpalrid, of 
the Teutonic warrior. Edit t. Rev. 

Eupatridss (u-patM-de), xi. pi. See Eupat- 
RID. 

Eupepsia, Eupepsy (u-pep'si-a, u-pep'si), 

71. [Gr. eupepsia— eu, and pe%ms, concoc- 
tion, digestion, from pepto, to cook, digest.] 
Good assimilation of food; good digestion. 

An age merely mechanical 1 Eupepsy its main ob- 
ject. Carlyle. 

Eupeptic (n-pep'tik), a, 1. Having good 
digestion.— 2. Easy of digestion. Carlyle. 
Euphema (u-fe'ma), xi. A genus of birds 
belonging to the Psittacidee or pairot fa- 
mily, order Scansores. Several species are 
found in Australia. H. is the ground- 

parakeet of the colonists. 

Euphemism (u'fem-izm), xi. [Gr. euphemis- 
mos—eu, well, mid pheml to speak. ] In rhet, 
a figure in which a delicate word or expres- 
sion is substituted for one which is offen- 
sive to good manners or to delicate ears. 

When it is said of the martyr St. Stephen, that ‘he, 
fell asleep,’ instead of he died, the euphemism par- 
takes of the nature of a metaphor, intimating a 
resemblance between sleep and the death of sucJi a 
person. Beattie. 

This instinct of politeness in speech— 
as it is c.'illed— which seeks to hint at an unple.asant 
or an indelicate thing, rather than name it directly, 
has had much to do in making words acquire new 
meanings and lose old ones; thus ‘plain’ has usurped 
the sense of ‘ ugly; ' ' fast,’ of ‘ dissipated;’ ‘ gallantry,’ 
of ' licentiousness.' Chambers's Inf, for the People, 

Euphemistic, Euphemistical (u-fem-ist'- 
ik, u-fem-istdk-al), a, Pertainiiig to or con- 
taining euphemism; rendering more decent 
or delicate in expression. 

Euphemize (u'fem-iz), r.f. To make exi- 
phemistic; to express by a euphemism, or in 
affectedly delicate or refined language. 
Euphemize (u 'fern ^iz), AJ.l To use eu- 
phemism; to express one’s self in an affec- 
tedly fine style; to eupliuize. Emgsley. 
Euphou (fi'fon), -u. Same as 
Euphonla (u-fo'ni-a), xi. A genus of inses- 
sorial birds allied to the taiiagers. E.ja- 
maica is the blue quit or blue sparrow of 
the West Indies. 

Euphonic, Ewhonical (u-fonflk, fi-fon'ik- 
al), a. [See Euphony,] Of or pertaining 
to, or characterized by, euphony; agi’eeable 
in sound; pleasing to the ear; as, euphoni- 
cal orthography. 

The Greeks adopted many changes in the combin- 
ation of syllables to render their language 
by avoiding such collisions. E. Porter, 


Fate, fiir, fat, fgU; me, met, pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; 


Euphonious (u-fo'ni-us), a. Agreeable in 
sound; euphonic. 

Euphonioris languages .are not necessarily easy of 
acquirement. The Fin, in which it is rare to find two 
concurrent consonants in the same syllable, is too 
fine and delicate for remembrance. The mind wants 
consonantal combinations, or sojiiethitig equally defi- 
nite, to lay hold of. Latham. 

Euphoniously (fi-fo'ni-us-li), adv. With 
euphony; harmoniously. 

Euphonism (u'fon-izm), xx. An agreeable 
sound or combination of sounds. 
Euphonium (u-fohn-um), n. A brass bass 
instrument, generally introduced into mili- 
tary bands, but frequently met with in the 
orchestra as a substitute for the bass trom- 
bone, with the tone of which, however, it 
has not the slightest affinity. It is tuned 
ou C or on B Hat, and is fiirni.shed with 
three or four valves or pistons. 

Euphonize <iVfon-iz), u.t. To make agree- 
able in sound. 

Euphonon (uTo-non), n. A musical instni- 
meiit of great sweetness ami power, resem- 
bling the upright piano in form and the 
organ in tone. 

Euphonous (u'fon-n.s), a. Same as Euphoni- 
ous. Mitford. 

Euphony (ti'fo-ni), xi. I(ai\exiph6xna—eu,wellf 
&nd phone, voice.] An agreeable sound; an 
easy, smooth enunciation of sounds; a pro- 
nunciation of letters, syllables, and words 
which is pleasing to the ear. 

Euphorbia (u-for'bi-a),?R [Gv.exiphox'hia. See 
Euphorbium.] Agenus of exogenous plants, 
nat. order Enphorbiacem. There are nearly 
1000 species, varying greatly in liabits, but 
all agreeing in the structure of the flower. 
The British species and those growing in 
temperate regions are leafy herbs. In tro- 
pical regions they are shrubs or trees, often 
large, fleshy, and leafless, having the hfibit 
of a cactaceous plant. All abound in a 
milky acrid juice. The inflorescence con- 
sists of many male flowers and one female, 
included in a four or five lobed involucre, 
which used to be called the flower. There 
are ten species natives of Britain, commoTi 
in waste jDlaces, copses, and hedges, and 
popularly called spurges. 
Euphorbiacese(u-foribi'a"se-e),?i.iJZ. A nat. 
order of exogenous plants, consisting of 
herbs, shrubs, or very large trees. They 
occur in all regions of the globe except 
the arctic. The flowers are unisexual, 
and the fruit tricoccoiis. Acridity, a viru- 
lent corrosive property, which sometimes is 
so concentrated ' as to render them most 
dangerous poisons, and sometimes so diffused 
as to be of little importance, with all imagin- 
able intermediate qualities, exists through- 
out the order. Some of them afford caout- 
chouc. 

Euphorbiaeeons, Eupborbiai (n-foribi-fi"- 
slms, u-for'hi-al), a. Of, relating to, or re- 
sembling the Eupliorhiacea}. 

Euphorbium (u-foribi-um), n. [Gr. euphor- 
Mmi, euphorbium, said to he from Euphor- 
b'tis, physician to Julia, King of Mauritania.] 
A substance improperly called a gum or 
gum-resin, since it is entirely destitute 
of any gum in its composition. It is the 
juice of several species of Euphorbia, either 
exuding naturally or from incisions made 
in the bark. Much of the article found 
in British commerce is obtained from the 
E. canariexisis; that used on the Continent 
is obtained from E. officinalis and other 
species. Euphorbium is a powerful acrid 
substance, virulently purgative and emetic, 
and the dust of it is dangerously stimulant 
to the nose. 

Euphrasia (u-fKVzi-a), n. [Gr. euphrasia, 
delight, from exiphx’aixio, to delight 
well, and phrexi, mind, heart.] A small 
genus of herbs, nat. order Scrophulariacese, 
natives of temperate regions, of Avhich there 
are about twelve species. The plants are 
parasitic on roots, have branching stems, 
and opposite toothed or cut leaves. The 
small, white, yellow, or purple flowers are 
in dense bracteate sjiikes. One species, E. 
officinalis, is common in meadows and heaths 
throughout Britain, It was formerly used 
as an eye medicine. Called also Euphrasy 
mad Exjehright. 

Euphrasy (uTra-si), n. Euphrasia or eye- 
bright, formerly a specific for diseases of the 
eye. 

Then purged witli and rue, 

The visual nerve; for he had much to see, Milton, 

Euphroe (u'fro), n. [D. juffrouw, a dead-eye, 
lit. a maiden.] Naxit. a circular piece td 
wood with holes in it through which pass 


oil, pound; u, Sc, abune; f, Be. fey. 
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lilies fiirniiiu? a crowfoot, to suspend an awn- 
ing Written also Ifphroe, Uvrou. 
Eup]arosyne(u-fr(>s'i-ne), n.[G-r. Muprosyyie, 
one of the Graces,] A small planet or as- 
teroid, between the orbits of Mars and 
ter, disuovereil by Ferguson, 1st September, 
1854. 

Eupliuisin (ii'fu-izm), n, [From the name 
of tlie hero of two works by John Lyly, viz. 
EimhvM, the Anatomy of Wit, 1579, and 
Enphues and Ju’s England, 1580, written in 
a strange ornate and affected style, which 
Ixicame fashionable at the court of Elizabeth. 
Jthrphnes is the Gr, eupkyes, well-shaped, 
goodly, elegant—eii, well, and 2 )hye, growth, 
stature.] Aifectation of excessive elegance 
and refinement of language; high-flown dic- 
tion. 

The dhicoiirse of Sir Percie Shafton, in ‘ The Mon- 
astery/ i.s rather a caricature than a fair sample of 
eitphxtism. . . . Perhaps, indeed, our language is, after 
ail, indebted to this writer (Lyly) and his eziphuism 
for not a little of it.s present euphony. Craik. 

Eupliuist (u'fu-ist), n. [See Euphuism.] 
One who uses bombast or excessive orna- 
ment in style; one who affects excessive 
elegance and refinement of language. Ap- 
plied particularly to a class of writer.s in the 
age of Queen Elizabeth, at the head of which 
stood John Lyly, whose unnatural and high- 
flown diction is ridiculed in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Monastery, in the character of Sir Percie 
Sluihon. See last art. 

Euphuistic (u-fu-ist'ik), a. Belonging^ to 
the eupimists or to euphuism. ‘ Euphuistic 
pronunciation.’ Ci'ailc. 

Euphuize (u'fu-iz), v.i. To express one’s 
self by a euphuism; to express one's self in 
an affectedly fine and delicate manner; to 
euphemize. 

EupiOlie (ii'pi-dn), ?i. [Gr. eupidn, very fat 
or rich.] In chem. the name given by Reich- 
enhach to a fragrant, colourless, highly vol- 
atile, and inflammable liquid, produced in 
the destructive distillation of bones, wood, 
coal, &o. It is insoluble in water, but mixes 
with oils, and acts as a solvent of fats and 
resins. 

Euplastic (ii-plast'ik), a. [Gr. eu, well, and 
2 )ktssd, to form.] Inmed. having the capa- 
city of becoming organizable in a high de- 
gree, as in false membranes resulting from 
acute inflammation in a healthy person. 
Dunglison. 

Euplastic (ii-plast'ik), n. A term applied 
hyLobstein to the elaborated organizable 
matter by which the tissues of the body 
are renewed. Hoblyn. 

Eupyrion (u-pir'i-on), n. [Gr. eti, and pyr, 
Are.] Any contrivance for obtaining an in- 
stantaneous light, as lucifer-matehes, &c. 
Eurasian (u-rjVshi-an), n, [A contraction of 
European and One born in Hindu- 

stan of a Hindu mother and European 
father. They generally receive a European 
education, and the young men are often 
engaged ia government or mercantile ofIices> 
while the girls often marry Europeans. 

It is asserted that the lower classes of Eurasians, 
or half-castes, as they are designed, . . . lead the 
life of pariah-dojrs, sknlkingon the outskirts between 
the European and native communities, and branded 
as noxious animals by both, Fi'aser's Ma^. 

Eureka (u-re'ka), [Gr. heurelca, I have found, 
perf. ind. act. of heuriska, to find.] The 
exclamation of Archimedes when, after long 
study, he discovered a method of detect- 
ing the amount of alloy in King Hiero's 
crown; hence, a discovery; especially, one 
made after long research; an expression of 
triumph at a discovery or supposed dis- 
covery. ‘Can afford to smile at a hundred 
such fussy curekas.’ Eclectic Rev. 

Eurlpet (uMp), n. A euripus or channel 

On either side there is an mripe or arm of the .sea. 

— : Holland. 

Euripus (u-ri'piis), n. [L. ; Gr. euripos, a .strait 
or narrow channel-— well, and ripe, the 
force with which anything is thrown, rush.] 
Any strait or narrow sea where the flux and 
reflux is violent, as that (now called Egripo) 
between the island of Eubcea (Hegropont) 
and Bmotia in Greece. 

Eurite (iVrit), n. [Fr.] Felspathic granite, 
of which felspar is the principal ingredient; 
the white-iftone (weiss-stein) of Werner. 
Euiitlimy (uhitli-mi), n. Same as Euryth- 
my (which see). 

Euiltic (u-rit'ik), a. Containing eurite; com- 
posed of eurite; resembling eurite. ; 

Euroclydou (u-rok'li-don), n. [Gr, etiros, 
the south-east wind, and /fZyddJi, a wave.] 

A tempestuous wind that frequently blows 
in the Levant, and which was the occasion 
, of the disastrous shipwreck of the vessel in 


wiiich St. Paul sailed, as narrated in Acts 
xxvii. 14-44. It is a north-east or nortb- 
, north-east wind, and is now known by the 
name of Grngalia. 

Europa (u-ro'pa), n. A small planet or as- 
teroid, between the orbits of Mars and Ju- 
piter, discovered by Goldschmidt, 4th Feb- 
ruary, 1858. 

European ( u-rd-pe'au ), a. Pertaining to 
Europe ; native to Europe (L. Eunpa, Gr. 
JSJttnJpc), the great quarter of the earth that 
lies between the Atlantic Ocean and Asia, 
and between the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Northern Ocean; jis, Jficropcrtn plants or 
animals; European civilization. 

European (u-rd-pe'an), n. A native of Eu- 
rope. 

Europeanize (ii-ro-pe'an-iz), v.t. To natu- 
ralize or domesticate in Europe; to cause to 
become European; to as.similate to Euro- 
peans in manners, cliaracter, and usages; 
as, a eivropemvized American. 

EuruS (u'rus), n. [L.] The south-east wind. 
Euryale (u-ri^a-le), n. l. A genus of eehino- 
derms, belonging to the Asteroidea or .star- 
fishes, having the rays very miicih ]>ranclied. 
They are also known by the iianuj of me- 
dusa’s head. — 2. A genus of plants of the 
water-lily order, growing in India and China, 
where the floury seeds of some species are 
used as food. 

Eurycerous ( u-ris'dr-us ), a. [Gr. eurys, 
broad, and keras, a horn.] Having broad 
horns. Smart 

Eurylaimin^ (u-ri-la-rai'ne), n. pi [Gr. 
ewrys, wide, and laimo.% a throat.] A sub- 
family of fissirostralinsessorial birds, family 
Coraciadffi, inhabiting India and the Indian 
Archipelago, forming one of the connecting 
links between the swallows and the hee- 
eaters, and closely allied to the todies. The 
bill is very large and very broad at the base, 
wings rounded, toes unequal, the outer 
joined to the middle. Some of the species, 
as EiD'ylavmis ochroinalus, the hooded .spe- 
cies, are very beautiful, having finely marked 
plumage. See CoiiACMDiB. 

Eurypterida (u-rip-te'ri-da), n. pi. [Gr. ; 
eurys, broad, pteron, a wing, and eidos, re- 
semblance.] An extinct sub-order of criis- 
taceaii.s, order Merostoinata, closely allied i 
to the king-crabs. The typical genus Euryp- 
teras received its name from the broad, oar- 
like, swimming feet which the members of 
this genus possess. They range from the 
upper Silurians to the lower coal-measures 
inclusive. Pterygotus, Slimonia, A:c., are 
included in the sub-order. 

Euryfcliiny (u‘rith-mi), n. [Gr. eu, and rhyth- 
mos, rythnus, number or proportion. ] 
1. In the fine arts, harmony of proportion ; 
regularity and S 5 TOmetry.~ 2 . In med. regu- 
larity of pulse. 

Eusebian (u-se'bi-an), n. A follower or one 
holding the opinions of Eusebius, the fatlier 
of ecclesiastical history, who -was at the 
head of the semi-Arian or moderate party 
at the Council of Nice. 

Eusebian (u-sed)i-aii), a. Of or pertaining 
to Eusebius. See above. 

Eustachian (u-sta'ki-au), a Of or pertain- 
ing to Eustaehius or Eustachi, a famous 
Italian physician, who died at Rome, 1574. — 
Eustachian tube, the tube which forms a 
communication between tho Internal ear 
and the hack part of the mouth: so named 
after its discoverer the Eustaehius above- 
mentioned. valve, a semilunar 
membranous valve which separates the right 
auricle of the heart from the Interior vena 
cava, first described by Eustaehius. 
Eustathian (u-sta'thi-an), n. One of a sect 
of heretics of the fourth century, so named 
from their founder Eustathius, who denied 
the lawfulness of marriage, and who was 
excommunicated by the Council of Gaiigra. 
Eustathian (u-sta'thi-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Eustathius. See above. 

Eustyle (u'stil), n. [Gr. eu , well , and stylos, 
a column.] An intercolumniation of two 
and a quarter diameters, 

Eutaxy (u'tak-si), n. [Gr. eutaaiia, good ar- 
rangement— well, and tacds, order, from 
lasso, to order, arrange.] Good or estab- 
lished order. 

This ambition made Absalom rebel; nay, it en- 
dangered a crack in the glofioiis eula^y of heaven. 

Waterhouse 

Euterpe (u-tSripe), n. [Gr. eu, well, and 
to delight.] 1. One of the Muses, con- 
sidered as presiding over; lyric poetry, be- 
cause the invention of the flute is ascribed 
to her. She is usually represented as a 
virgin crowned with flowers, having a flute | 


in her hand, or with various instruments 
About her. As her name denotes, she is the 
inapirer of pleasure. 

2. InuA'Owi.aiiaster- 
Oli discovered by 

Hind in 1S53.-3. In 
hot. a genus of palms, 
having slender eyl- 
\ indrical sterns, some- 

\ time.s nearly luo feet 

in heiglit, crowned 
by a tuft of i>muate 
leaves, the leallets 
narrow, regular, and 
close togetlier. The 
b:ises of the leaf- 
M stalks are <iiluted, 

' n i'! ‘ iidrieal 
¥ .shoatlisrouiidacon- 

I \ ^ siderable portion of 

: VAXES' /i ' - the upper i>art of the 

stem. They are na- 
tives of the forests 
Soutli America, 
where they grow in 
large masses. One of 
Euterpe, from the Vatican, tlie chief specieS is 
the Euterpe edulis, 
or assai palm of ParA in Brazil, wliich has 
a fruit resembling a sloe in size and colour, 
from which a beverage called assai is made. 
Mixed with cassava flour assai forms an im- 
portant article of diet in this part of Brazil 
E. montana, a West Indian species, is cul- 
tivated in hot-houses in this country. 
Euterpeau (fi-t6ripe-an), a. Pertaining or 
relating to Euterpe; pertaining to music, 
Euthanasia, Euthanasy (u-than-a'zi-a, u- 
than'a-si), n. [Gr. euthanasia — eu, and 
thanatos, death, from thano, thnesko, to die.] . 

1. An easy death. 

A recovery in niy case and at my age is impossible; 
the kindest wish of my friends is 

Arimthnot. 

2. A putting to death by painless means; a 
means of putting to a i)ainles>s death. 

EutropMc (u-tro’f ik), ?i. In patkol. an agent 
whose actiem is exerted on tlie system of 
nutrition, without necessarily occasioning 
manifest increase of any of the secretions. 
Eutrophy (lYtro-fl), n. [Gr. eutropkia, from 
eutrophos, healthy— eti, well, and irepho, to 
nourish.] In pathol. healthy nutrition; a 
healthy state of tlie nutritive organs. 
Eutychian (u-ti'ki-an), A follower or 
one holding the doctrines of Eutychms, who 
taught that in J esus Christ tliere was hut 
one' nature, compounded of the divine and 
human natures. ITiis heresy was condemned 
by the Sjmod of Chalcedon, A.i). 451. 
Eutyebian, (u-tfki-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Euty chins. See aliove. 

Eutyebianism (u-tHd-au-izm), n. The doc- 
trines of Eutycliius, or adlierence to such 
doctrines. 

EuxantMc Acid (uks-anth’ik as’id), n. 
(CoiHisOn.) Purreic acid, an acid obtained 
from Indian yellow. It forms yellow com- 
pounds with the alkalies and the earths. 
Euxanthine (uks-auth'in), ?i. [Gr, eu, well, 
and aanthos, yellow.] A substance supposed 
to be derived from the bile or urine of the 
buffalo, camel, or elephant. It come.s to us 
from India under the name of purree or 
Indian yellow, and is used as a pigment. It 
forms small yellow crystals, and is the mag- 
nesia salt of euxanthic or purj'eic acid. 
Euxenite (uks'eu-it), 71 . A lirownish-black 
mineral with a metallic lustre, found in 
Norway, and containing the metals yttrium,, 
columbium, uranium, and some others. 
Eusilie (uksTn), n. [Gr. euxeinos, kind to 
strangers, hospitable— ew, well, iind xeinos, 
a guest.] The sea between Russia and Asia 
Minor; the Black Sea. 

Evaeatet (e-viVkat), v.t [L. e, out, and vaco, 
racflfttm., toempt 3 ^] To evacuate; to empty. . 
Harvey. 

Evacuant (e-vak'u-ant), a. [L, evacuans, 
ppY. of evacuo. See Evacuate. ] Emptying; 
freeing from; provoking evacuation; purga- 
tive. 

Evacuant (e-vak'u-antj, ?i. A medicine 
which procures evacuations, or promotes 
the natural secretions and excretions. 
Evacuate (e-valPu-nt), v. t pret. & pp. evacu- 
ated; ppr. evacuating. [L. evacuo, evacuatum 
—e, out, and vacuus, from vaco, to empty. 

See Vacant.] 1. To make empty; to free 
from anything contained; as, to evacitate a, 
vessel; to evacuate the chux’cli.— 2. To throw 
out; to eject; to void; to discharge; as, to 
emcitafe dark-coloured matter from the 
bowels.— 3. To deprive; to strip; to divest. 


ch, chaur, eh, Sc. loch; 


hjob; h, Fr. to?i; 


TH, then; th, tMn; w, xrig; wh, xt'Aig; zh, azui'e.—See Ket. 
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^Emimate the Scriptures of their most iim 
portaiit nieaiiiwg/ ColeruPje.—L To with- 
draw from; to quit; to desert. 

The Narv/egiaiis were forced to evaamie th.Q 
comstry. ' Ihirke. 

5. t To make void; to nullify; to vacate; as, 
to eiMcmtie a marriage or any contract. 

Tlie meiiiiiires that God marks out to thy charity- 
are tliese: thy superfluities must ffive place to tiiy 
neiidii^our's great convenience; thy convenience must 
veil thv neigh Viour’s necessity; and, lastly, thy very 
necessities must yield to thy neighbour’s extremity. 
This is the gradual process that must be thy rule, 
and lie that pretends a disability to give short of this, 
prevaricates with duty and evaaiates tlie precept. 

Soitth. 

Evaciia,tet (S-vak'u-afc), vA. To discliiirge 
lui cvaeiiiition; to let blood. 

If the malady contiruie, it is not amiss to njacuafe 
in a part in the forehead. Burton. 

Evacuation. (6-vak'u-a"slion), n. 1. The act 
of evacuating; the act of emptying or. clear- 
ing of the coriteiit.5; the act of withdrawing 
from, as an army or garrison. ‘Lest their 
treasury should be exh aiiated by so frequent 
evaluations.' Potter.— % That which is eva- 
cuated or discharged, especially a discharge 
by stool or other natural means; as, dark- 
coloured evcmmtions.—:i. A diminution of 
the fluids of an animal body Ijy cathartics, 
venesection, or other means.—A t Abolition; 
nullification. < Evacuatwn of all Romish 
ceremonies.’ Booker. 

Evacuative (e-vak'u-iit-iv), a. Serving or 
tending to evacuate; cathartic; purgative. 
Evacuator (e-vak'ii-at-er), n. One who 
or that which evacuates or makes void. 
‘Emo lift ton? of the law.’ Hammond. 
EvadaMe (e-vad'a-bl), a. Same as is/uarfiftto, 
Jbe Quimey. 

Evade (o-vad'), v.f. pret. i& pp. evaded; ppr. 
etading. [L. euweto -c, and mdo, to go. See 
WadE-j 1. To avoid, eiscape from, or elude 
in any Avay, as by dexterity, artifice, strata- 
gem, subterfuge, sophistry, address, or in- 
genuity; to slip aAvay from; to elude; as, to 
evade a blow; the thief evaded his pursuers; 
the advocate evades an argument or the 
force of an argument.— 2. To escape the 
grasp or compreiiensiori of; to bafile or foil. 

We h.ive seen how a contingent event baffles man's 
knowledge and his powers. So2(tk. 

Evade (e-vadO, d).i. 1. To escape; to slip 
away : often with from. ‘ Evading from 
perils.’ Bacon.— % To attempt to escaiie; 
to practise artifice oi‘ sophistry for the pm*- 
pose of eluding. 

The ministers of God are not to evade and take 
refuge, in any such ways. South. 

He (Charles I.) hesitates; he evades’; at last he 
barg,iins to give his assent for five subsidies. 

Afacai/taj;. 

Evadible (e-vadT-bl), a. Capable of being 
evaded. 

EvagatiOE (e-Am-ga’shon), n. [L. evagatio, 
eru^or—c, forth, and vagor, to Avander,] The 
act of AA'andering; excursion; a roving or 
rambling. Bay. [Rare.] 

EvagiRatiOE (e-vaj'in-tV'shon), n. fL, e, out, 
and req/fna, a sheatli.] The act of unsheath- 
ing. Craig. [Rare.] 

Evalt (e’val), a. [L. (evmn, an age,] Relat- 
ing to time or duration. 

Evaluation (e-val-u-a'shon), n . ' [Fr. Evalu- 
ation; B'L. evalvatio.] Exhaustive valuation 
or apprizement, [Rare.] 

Before applying the doctrine of chances to any 
: .scientific purpose, the foundation must be laid for an 
evaiuaizoH ot the. chances, by possessing ourselves 
of the utmost attainable amount of positive know- 
ledge. y. S. Mill. 

■Evanesce (e-van-es'), v.f. pret, & pp, evan- 
esced; ppr. evcmescing. [L; evanesco—e, and 
vaneseOy to vaniish, from mnus, vain, empty. 
See Vain.] To vanish; to disappear; to be 
dissipated, as vapour. 

I believe him to have evanesced md evaporated. 

.... DeQiiincey. 

Evanescence (e-van-es’sens), n. l. A vanish- 
ing; a gradual departure from sight or 
possession, either by removal to a distance, 
or by dissipation, as vapour.— 2. The state 
of being liable to vanish and escape posses- 
sion; as, the evanescence of earthly plans 
or hopes. 

Evanescent (e-van-es'sent), a, 1. Vanishing; 
subject to vanishing; fleeting; passing away; 
liable to dissipation, like vapour, or to be- 
come imperceptible; as, the pleasures and 
joys of life are evanescent. — 2. Lessening or 
lessened beyond the perception of the mind; 
impalpable; imperceptible. 

: The difTerence between right and wrong-, in some 
petty cases, is almost evanescent Wollaston, 


Evangel (o-van’jel), n, [L. emmgelium, t\\& 
gosspei. See Evangelic.] Good tidings; 
specifically, the gospel. [Obsolete or poeti- 
cal.] 

But .alas! what holy angel 

* Brings the slave this glad evangel, Longfellow. 

Evangenan (e-van-jel'i-an), a. Rendering 
thanks for favours. Craig. 

Evangelical, Evangelic (e-van-jel'ik-al, 
e-van-jel’ik), a. [L.L. evangclicus, from L. 
evangelimn, the gospel ; Or. euangelilcos, from 
euangelion, good tidings; in a Christian 
sen.se, glad tidings, the gospel-— cw-, Avell, 
good, and angello, to announce,] 1. Goii- 
t.aiued in the gospels, or four first books of 
the I^ew Testament; as, the evangelic his- 
tory.™ 2, According to the gospel, or reli- 
gious truth taught in the New Testament; 
consonant to tlie doctrines and precepts of 
the gospel published by Christ and his 
apostles; as, righteousness, obe- 

dience, or piety.— 3. Earnest for the truth 
taught in the gospel; sound in the doctrines 
of the gospel; adhering closely to the letter 
of tlie gospel ; fervent and devout ; as, an 
evangelical preacher.— 4. Eccles. (a) a term 
applied to a section in the Protestant 
churches Avho profess to base their prin- 
ciples on Scripture alone, and Avho give 
special prominence to the doctrines of the 
corruption of man’s nature by the fall, of 
his regeneration and redemption through 
our Saviour, and of free and unmerited 
grace,' (h) A term applied in Germany to 
Protestants as distinguished from Roman 
Catholics, inasmuch as the former recognize 
no standard of faith except the Avritings of 
the evangelists and other books of the Bible, 
and more especially to the national Protes- 
tant church formed in Prussia in 1817 by a 
union of the Lutheran and Cahlnistic 
churches. — Evangelical A lUance, an associa- 
tion of evangelical Christians belonging to 
A’-arioiis churches and countries, formed in 
1845, to concentrate the strength of an en- 
lightened Protestantism against the en- 
croachments of Popery and Puseyism, and 
to promote the interests of a scriptural 
Chrmtiaiiity,— Evangelical TJnimi, the name 
assumed by a religious body constituted in 
Scotland in 1843, its originator being tlie 
Rev. James Morisoii of Kilmarnock, a minis- 
ter of the Fnited Secession Church, after 
wliom the members of the body AA'ere often 
siioken of as Morisoniayis. There is no lon- 
ger a separate body so called, the churches 
formerly belonging to it being in 1896 merged 
in the Congregational Union of Scotland. 
The doctrines were Anti-Calvinistic, and 
resembled those of the Wesleyans. 
Evangelical (e-van-jeTik-al), n. One who 
maintains evangelical principles. 
Evangelicalisin(e-van-jeTik-al-izm), n. Ad- 
herence to evangelical doctrines ; doctrines 
or principles of the evangelicals. ‘The 
Avorst errors of Popery and Evangelicalism 
combined.’ Arnold. 

Evangelically (e-van- jeTilc-al-li), adv. In 
an evangelical manner; in a manner accord- 
ing to the gospel 

Evan^elicalness (e-van-jel'ik-al-nes), n. 
Quality of being evangelical. 

Evangelicism (e-van-jel'i-sizm), n. Evan- 
gelical principles. 

Evangelicity (§-van'jel-is"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being evangelical ; evangelicalism. 

A thorough earnestness and evangelicity. 

Eclectic Rev. 

Evangelism (e-van'jel-izm), n. The pro- 
mulgation of the gospel. Bacoyi. 

Evangelist (e-van’jel-ist), 7i. [Gr, ma^igel- 
istesy the bringer of good tidings. See Evan- 
gelical.] 1. A Avriter of the history or doc- 
trines, precepts, actions, life, and death of 
our, blessed Saviour Jesus Christ; as, the 
four evmigelkts, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. — 2. In the ISTew Testament, one of 
an order of men in the early Church Avho 
appear to have been a kind of missionary 
preachers. Actsxxi 8; 2 Tim. iv. 5; Eph, iy. 
11.— 3. A person hcensed to preach but not 
haAdng a charge; a layman engaged in 
preaching or missionary Avork of any kind. 
Evangelistary (e-van'jel-ist"a-ri), n. A 
selection of jpassages from the Gospels, as a 
lesson in divine service. 

Evangelistic (e-van' jel-ist"il5:), a. Evangel- 
ical; tending or designed to evangelize; as, 
to tendencies; eram/cKstto efforts. 
Evangelization (e-van'jel-iz-a"shon), n. The 
act of evangelizing. 

Evangelize (e-van'jel-iz), ut pret. & pp. 
evangelized; evangelizing. [L.L. ewn- 
gelizo. See Ea'ANGBLICAL.] To instruct in 


the gospel; to preach the gospel to and i>on, 
vert to a belief of the gospel; as, to evam 
/jrcZtoe the Avorkl 

The Spirit 

Pour’d first on his apostles, whom he sends 

To the nations, Milton. 

Evangelize (e-van'jel-iz), v.i. To preach 
the gospel. 

Thus did our heavenly Instructor fulfil the prediq. 
tions of the prophets, that he would evangelise to 
the poor. Bp, PorteoHs. 

Evangelyt (e-van'je-li), .?l Good tidings; 
the gospel ‘ The sacred pledge of Christ’s 
evangely.’ Spenser. 

Evangilet (e-vau'jil), n. The gospel; good 
tidings. 

Above all the Servians , . . revid with much aviditv 
the evangile of their freedom. Landor. " 

Evaniadss (e-van-i’a-de), n. pi. A .small 
family of hymenopterous parasitical insects; 
typical genus, Evaiiia. E. appendigastcr at- 
taches itself to the cockroach. 

Evanid (e-van'id), a. [L. evanidvs, evanes- 
cent, from evanesco, to vanish. See Evan- 
esce.] Faint ; Aveak ; evanescent; lialde 
to vanish or disappear; as, an evanid colour 
or smell 

I put as great difference between our new lights 
and ancient truths, as between the sun and an evanid 
meteor. Glanville. 

Evanish (e-van'ish), v.i. [L. evancsco. 8ee 
Evanesce.] To escape from sight or per- 
ception; to vanish; to disappear. 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 

amid the .storm. Burns. 

Evanishment (e-van'ish-ment), n. A van- 
ishing; disappearance. 
Evap6ra’ble(e-va'p6r-a-bl), a. [See Evapou- 
ATE.j That may be converted into vapour 
and pass off in fumes; tliat may bo dissipatcil 
by evaporation. 

Evaporate (e-AGa'p6r-tit}, v.i pret. &pp, eva- 
porated; ppr. evaporating. [L. evapovo, ern- 
p09'ai:um—e, out, and vaporo, to emit steam, 
from vapor, vapour. See Vapoue.] l. To 
pass off in vapour, as a fluid; to escape and 
be dissipated, either in visible vu]:iour or 
in particles too minute to be visilde; as, 
fluids Avlien heated often evapora te in visil de 
steam; but Avater on the surface of the 
earth generally evaporates in an imperccqj- 
’tible manner. — 2. To escape or pass off Avitb- 
out effect; to be dissipated ; to be wasted; 
as, arguments evapmmte in words; the spirit 
of a Avriter often evaporates in a traiusla- 
tion. 

The enemy takes a surer way to consume us, by 
letting our courage e^iaporate against stones and 
rubbish. Swift 

Evaporate (e-va'p6r-at), v. t. l. To convert 
or resolve into vapour, Avhich is specifically 
lighter than the air, as a fluid; to dissipate 
in fumes, steam, or minute particles; to 
convert from a solid or liquid state into u 
gaseous; to vaporize; a.s, heat 
Avater.— 2.t To give vent to; to pour out in 
Ayords or sound. . . 

My lord of Essex evaporated his though t.s in a son- 
net. Sir H. Wotton, 

S, In phar. to perform the process of eva- 
poration on. See EA’'APOEA!riON, 3. 
Evaporate' (e-va'per-at), a. Dispersed iu 
vapours. Thomson. .[Rare.] 

Evaporation (e-va'p6r-a"shoii), n. i. Tlie 
act of resolving into vapour, or state of being 
resolved into vapour ; the conversion of a 
solid or liquid by heat into vapour or steam, 
which becomes dissipated in the atmosphere 
in the manner of an elastic fluid; A’aporiza- 
tiou. The process of evaporation is con- 
stantly going on at the surface of the earth, 
but principally at the surface of the sea, of 
lakes, rivers, and pools. The A^apour thus 
formed, being specifically lighter than at- 
mospheric air, rises to considerable heights 
above the earth’s surface; and afterwards, 
by a partial condensation, forms clouds, and 
finally descends in rain. The effect of eva- 
poration is to I'educe the temperature of the 
evaporating siu'f ace. In the animal body 
evaporation from the skin and lungs is one 
of the most obvious causes of diminution of 
temperature.— 2. The matter evaporated or 
discharged ; vapour. ‘ The evaporati07is of 
a vindictive spirit.’ Howell. 

are greater according to the greater 
heat of the sun. Woodward. 

3, In phar. the transformation of a liquid 
into vapour in order to obtain the fixed 
matters contained in it in a diy and separate 
state. 

Evaporative (e-va'p^r-at-iv), a. Causing 
evaporation; pertaining to evaporation. 
Evaporometer (e-A^a'per-oin'tot-fir), n. [L. 


Evaneseently (e-van-es‘'sent-li), adv. In a 
vanishing manner. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 




EVASIBLE 


2or) 


EVENNESS 


emporo, to emit steam, and Gr, imtron, 
jnt‘usure.1 An instrument for aacertaiiiinff 
the quantity of a Iluid evaporated in a given 
time; fin atnioraeter. 

EvasiMe (e-vris'i-l)l), a. That maybe evaded, 
rihire.] 

Evasion (e-va'zlion), n. [L. eva,^io, from 
evada, evdmim, to ^y'A^G. See Evade.] The 
act of eluding or of avoiding, or of es(iaping, 
pfU’ticfihirly from the pressure of an ai*gu- 
ment, from an accusation or clnirge, from an 
interrogatory, and the like; e.vcuse; subter- 
fuge; ertuivocation ; prevarication; artitice 
to elude; shift; shiilHing; as, evasion of a 
direct answer weakens the testimony of a 
witness, 

III vain tbou striv’st to cover shame witii shame 
Thou by evasiffm' thy crime uncover’st more. 

Milton. 

Evasive (e-vjVsiv), a. l. Using evasion or 
artiftee to avoid; elusive; shuffling; equivo- 
cating. , , 

He . . . answered evasive of the sly request. . 

Pope. 

2, Containing or characterized by evasion; 
artfully contrived to elude a_ question, 
(.difirge, or argument; as, an evasive answer; 
an evasive argument or reasoning. ‘ Evasive 
arts.’ Bp. Berlceley. 

Evasively (e-va'siv-li), adv. By evasion or 
subterfuge; elusively; in a manner to avoid 
a direct reply or a charge. ‘I answered 
evasively, or at least indeterminately.’ Bry- 
ant 

Evasiveness (e-va'siv-nes), n. The quality 
or state of being evasive. 

Eve(ev),u. IBhortfoveveii, evening.] 1. The 
close of the day; the evening. ‘Erom noon 
till dewy evc,\ Jfilton. 

Winter, oft at eve, resumes the breeze. TAomson. 

2. The day or the latter part of the day be- 
fore a church festivjil; the evening, night, 
vigil, or fast before a holiday; as, Cliristhias 
Eve. 

I.et the imniediate preceding day be kept a.s the 
, m-' to this great feast. Bp. Duppa. 

3, Fig. the period just preceding some im- 
portant event; as, the eve of an engagement; 
the country is on the eve of a revolution. 

Eveck:e,tEvicket(ev'ek, ev'ik),'n. [Probably 
from A species of wild goat. 

Which archer-like (as long before lie took his hidden 
stand, 

The evichc skipping from a rock) into the breast be 
smote. ' Chapman. 

EveCtiCS t (e-vek'tiks), 7i. [Gr. eiiektikos, 
from eu eehein, to be well.] That depart- 
ment of medicine which teaches the method 
of acquiring a good habit of body. 

Evection (e-vek'shon), n. [L. evectio, from 
eveko, eueotmn, to cany out or away — e, out, 
away, and veho, to carry.] l.t The act of 
carrying out or away; a lifting up; exalta- 
tiom 

His (Joseph's) being taken out of the dungeon re- 
presented Christ’s resurrection, as liis evection to tlie 
power of Egypt, next to Pharaoli, signified the ses- 
sion of Christ at the right hand of the Father. 

Bp. Pearson, 

2. In mtron, {a) the most considerable of the 
lunar irregularities, caused by the action of 
the sun upon the moon. Its general and 
constant etf ect is to diminish the equation of 
the centre in syzygies, and to increase it in 
the quadrature. It is periodical, running 
through all its changes in about tw'enty- 
seven days. (&) The libration of the moon. 
^Eveotion of heat, an old term for the 
diffusion of heated particles through a fluid 
in the process of heating it; convection. 

Evoil (o'vn), a. [A. Sax. efen; comp, O. Fris. 
iven, I), even, Dan. jevn, Goth, ibns, even : 
Corn, efan, plain; believed to belong to 
same root as L. ceqtms, plain, eequor, the 
level surface of the sea: Skr. eka, one and 
the same.] 1. Level; smooth; fiat; not rough 
or waving; devoid of iiTegularities; straight 
or direct; as, an even tract of land; an eve^i 
country; an even smTace; an even road,-— 
% Uniform; equal; calm; not easily ruffled or 
disturbed, elevated or depressed; as, svaeven 
temper. 

Do not stain 

The even virtue of our enterprise. Shak. 

3. On a level or on the same level; hence, 
conformalfie. ' Shall lay thee even with the 
ground. ' Luke xix. 44. ‘ Even -with the law. ' 

-4, In tlie same or in an equally 
favourable position; not behindhand; on 
a level in advantage; having accounts 
balanced ; square ; as, we have settled ac- 
counts and .now are even. 

Mahomet . . , determined -with himself at once to • 
Ijts rwi'w with them for all, and to employ his whole i 
forces both by sea and land for the gaining of that j 
■■■place,' . ■ ■■ Knolles. ' ■ 


Tlie public is always cami with an author who has 
not a just deference far them ; the contempt is re- 
ciprocal. Addison. 

5. Without exhibiting favour or advantage 
to one .side or another; balanced; udjustcii; 
fair; etpiitalde; as, our accounts are even; 
hold the balance even; an eve7i bargain.— 
G. Capable of being divided by 2 without- a 
remainder: opposed to odd; as, 4, G, h, 10 
are even numbers. 

Let him tell me whether the number of the stars is 
ez'e?t or odd. ycr. Taylor, 

7. t . Equal in rank or station; fellow. ‘His 
even servant fell down and prayed him.’ 
^ywliffe. 

The more pity; that great folks should linve coun- 
tenance in tills world to drenvn or hang themselves, 
more than their eveti Christian. Shah. 

8. Full; comiilete. 

Let U.S from point to point tills story know, 

To make the even truth in pleasure flo%v. Shak. 

— To make even with, to sijnare accounts 
with; to leave nothing owing to. 

Since if my soul make e7.’en u'ith the week 
Each seventh note by right is due to thee. 

G. Herbert. 

— To bear one's self eveii,\ to behave with 
equanimity; to guard one’s composure. 

How smooth and even they do bear thetnselvcs. 

Shak. 

— Even lines, 7nalce even, terms used by 
printers, especially those employed on news- 
paper work, meaning to space out the w'ortls 
of a line when the pieces of ‘copy’ (manu- 
script) do not form whole i)aragriH)h8.--On 
even groiind, on equally favourable terras; 
having equal advantages; as, the advocates 
meet on even ground in argument. 

Even (e'vii), v.t. l. To make even or level; 
to level; to -lay smooth. 

This will even all inequalities. Evelyn. 

This temple Xerxes evened with the soil. Raleigh. 

2. To place in an equal state, as to obliga- 
tion, or in a state in which nothing is due 
on either side; to balance accounts with. 

Nothing . . . shall content my soul, 

Till I am even'd with him, vriie for ■wife. Shak. 

3. To equal; to compare; to bring one thing 
into connection with another, to associate 
one tiling with another, as a person with a 
charge, or one person’s name with another 
in relation to marriage ; as, such a cliarge 
can never he evened to me. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Would ony Christian even yon bit object to a bonny, 
sonsy, weel-faurd young woman like Miss Catline, 
Lockhart, 

4. t To act up to; to keep pace with; to 
equal. 

But we'.ll even ' 

All that good time will give us. Shak, 
Madam, the care I have had to even your content, 

I \vish might be found in the calendar of my past 
endeavours. Shak. 

Event (e'vn), v.i. To be equal to, Careio. 
Even (e'vn), adv. 1. Expressing a level or 
equality, or, emphatically, a likeness in 
manner, degree, or condition; hence, just as; 
exactly in consonance with; according to. 

And even as I was then is Percy now. Shak. 

Thou wast a soldier 

Eve 7 t to Cato’s wish ; not fierce, and terrible 
Only in strokes. Shak. 

2. Expressing equality or sameness of time; 
hence, emphatically, the very time; as, I 
knew the facts, when I wrote to you.— 

3. Expressing, emphatically, identity of 
person. 

And behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters on 
the earth. Gen. vi, 17. 

4. .Expressing a strong as.sertion; not only 
this or so, hut more, or but also. 

Here all their rage, and ev'n their murmurs cease. 
Pope, 

5. So much as. 'AVithout making us even 
sensilile of the change, ' Sivift. — G.Intiniatiiig 
the -application of something to that which 
is less probably included in the phrase; or 
bringing something within a description, 
which is unexpected ; as, he made several 
discoveries which are new, even to the 
learned. 

Even in our ashe.s live their wonted fires. Gray. 

Even (e‘vn), n. Evening. 

They, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in the.se parts till evejt fought. Shak. 

Even-hishop (ev'n-bisli-up), n. A co-])ishop. i 
Even-down, Even-doun (e'vn-doun, e^u^- j 
ddn), a. [Bcotch,] 1. Perpencliciilar; speci- i 
flcally, applied to a heavy fall of rain; down- i 
right; as, an even-domi pour.— 2, Down- 
right; honest; direct; plain; express; as, 
an even-doun man; an even-dowt lie. 

This I keu likewise, that what I say is the. eveti- 
doun truth. Galt. 


S. Mere; sheer. ■ ■. ■ 

Eut gentlemen, anVladies warst, 

Wt’ 'ev'ii-donn want o' wark are curst, BurKs, 

Evenet (e-venO. r.f. \L. evenio. See Event.] 
To happen, ileivyt. 

Evener (e'vn-in*), n. 1. One that makes even. 

2. Ill weaving, an instrument used for 
spreading out’ the tvarp as it goes <m the 
beam: a raivel; the comb or riiitlie which 
guides the threads wdtli precision on to the 
beam, [Scotoh.] 

Evenfall u. The full of evening ; 

early evening; twilight, 

Alai; far her that met me, 

That heard me softly call. 

Came glimmering through the laurels 
At the quiet tTW/Zir://, TeHny.um. 

Evenliandt (c'vn-hand), n. Eiiuality or 
parity of rank or degree. 

Who.so is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue, 
will seek to come at evenhand by depressing au- 
otiier's fortune, Ba'cen. 

i Evenhanded (e'vn-hand-ed), a. Impartial ; 
i equitable; just. ‘Evenhanded justice.' 

‘ Shak. 

Eveii!iandedly(e'vn-haud-ed-li), adv. In an 
evenhanded manner; justly; impartially. 
Evenhandedness (e'vn-lnmd-ed-ncs), «. 
The state or quality of being evenhanded; 
impartiality; justice. 

Had Smith been the only offender, it might have 
been e.vpected that he would have been gladly uacri- 
ficed as an evidence of Elizabeth's evenhandedness. 

J'roude. 

I Evening (IP vn-ing),?i. [A. Sax. /a/, verbal 
noun (like ^naming), from ceifim, ffen, 
ing;cog.G. ahimd, 8w. afton,lcQl.ag'tan, Dan. 
ajten, evening. The root meaning seems to 
be retiring or withdrawing, the origin being 
the A. Sax. af, of, of or off'; G. ah, of, from, 
down, O.G. apci, L. etit, Skr. apa, from. ] 1. 'J.’he 
latter part and close of the day, and the 
beginning of darkness or night ; the decline 
or fall of the day, or of the sun; the time 
from sunset till darkness; in common usage, 
the latter part of the afternoon and the , 
earlier part of the night before bedtime. 

The evening and the morning were the first day. 

Gen. i. 5. 

Never morning wore 

To evening, but some heart did break. Tetinysan. 

2. The decline or latter part of any state, 
as of life, strength, or glory; as, the evening 
of life. 

He was a person of great courage, honour, and 
fidelity, and not well known till his evening. 

Clarendon. 

Evening (e'vn-ing), «. Bemg or occurring 
at the close of day; as, tlie evening sacrifice. 

Those bells! those bells 1 

How many a tale their music tells? Moore, 

Evening-flower ( e'vn-ing-flou-6r ), n. Hes- 
I peraiitha, a genus of Cape bulbous plants, 

I so named because the fiow^ers expand in the 
! early evening. 

I Evening-giin (e'vn-ing-gun), n. Milit and 
' naut. the warning-gim, after the firing of 
wliich the sentries challenge. 
Evening-hynm, Evening-song (e'vn-ing- 
him, e'vn-iiig-song), n. Same as Even-so^ig. . 
Evening-primrose (e'vn-iug-primToz), n. 
flSnothera, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Onagraceai. Gil. M&mvis, an American spe- 
cies common in cottage gardens, is not im- 
frequent as an escaped jdant in England. 
Evening-star (e'vn-ing-stiir), n. Hesiierus 
or Vesper; A^enus, visible in the evening. 
See Abends. 

Even-keel _(e'vn-kel), n. Naut a term 
which implies an even position of a ship on 
the water; thus, a ship is said to swum upon 
an even-keel, when she draws the same 
di’aught of wmter forward as abaft. 

Evenlike’l- (eVn-lik), «. Equal. Chaucer, 

1 Evenly (e'vn-li), adv. 1. With an even, 

■ level, or smooth surface; without roughness, 
elevations, and depressions; as, the field 
sloped evenly to the river.— 2, In an equal 
degree, distance, or proportion; equally; 
uniformly. 

The surface of the sea is evenly distant from the 
centre of the earth, Breresvood. 

3. AVithout inclination towards either side; 
equally distant from extremes; impartially; 
w'itlioiit bias from favour or enmity. ‘ Carry 
yourself evenly between them both. ’ Bacon. 

4. Serenely: with equanimity. 

Evenminded ( e ' vn - mind - etl), a. Having 

equanimity. 

Evenmindedly (e'vn-raind-ed-li), adv. AVitli 
equanimity. 

Evenness (e'vn-nes), ?i. 1. The state of being 
even, level, or smooth; equality of surface; 
as, the eveuTicss of the ground; tlie evenness 
of a fluid at rest.— 2. Uniformity; regularity; 


ch, c7taiu; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; Liob; ii, Fr. to?i; ng, siw/; th, Gien; tli, Min; w% 'trig; wh, tring; zli, azure.— See Hey. 


EVEN-SONG 


EVERY 


evenmss of motion. -“3, Freedom from 
inclinatkm to either side; equal distance 
from either extreme ; impartiality. ‘ A middle 
estate of eve^mess between both.' Hooker. 
4. €ahmie.s.s ; equality of temimr ; freedom 
from perturbation; a state of mind not siib- 
je( 3 t to elevation or depression; equanimity. 

He bore the loss with great cojnposure and erjen- 
ness of niiiui, Haakcr. 

Even-song (e^vn-song), n. l. A song for the 
evening; a form of worship for the evening. 
2. Tlie'evening or close of the day. 

He tuned hi.s notes both even-s^ng and morn. 

Drydeit. 

Event (e-vent'), n. [L. mentu&, from evenio, 


I walls, with issue of the greater part of 
I the intestines. Himglison. 

Eventual ( e-vent'u-al ), a. 1. Coming or 
happening as a consequence or result of 
anything; consequential. —2, Final; tenni- 
nating; ultimate. 

Eventual provision for the payment of tlie public 
securities. Hamiltcn, 

3. Happening upon trial or upon the event; 
contingent; depending upon an uncertain 
event; as, an eventual succession. 

Eventuality (e-vent'u-al"i-ti), n. In phrm. 
one of tlie perceptive faculties, whose organ 
is situated at the lower part of the forehead, 
below Comparison, and above Individnality, 


to come out—c, out, and reaio, to Eventually ( e-vent'u-al-li ), adv. In the 
come.] 1. That which comes, arrives, or event; in the final result or issue, 
happens; that which falls out; any incident Eventuate (e-vent'u-at), v.i. pret. & pp. 


good or bad. 

There is one event to the righteous and to the 
wickeci. iiccles. ix. 2. | 

2. Tlie consequence of anything; that in 
which an action, operation, or series of 
operations terminates; the issue; conclusion; 
end. 

One God, one law, one ekineut, 

And one far-off divine (swi!'///, 

To which the whole creation moves. Tennyson. 

^Event,Occurre nee, Incident, Circumstance. 
Event, that w’hich comes out, that which 
springs from a previous state of affairs. 
Hence we speak of watching the event; of 
tracing the progress of events. An event is 
of more importance than an occurrence, 
and is generally applied to great transac- 
tions in history. Omvnen ce is literally that 
which meets us in our progress through life, 
and does not connect itself with the past as 
an eve7it does. An incident is that which falls 
into a state of things to which it does not 
primarily belong ; as, the incidents of a 
louriiey: it is applied to matters of minor 
importance, Cvrcumstance, lit. that which 
.stands round or attends; does not neces- 
sarily mean anything that happens or takes 
place, but may simply mean one of the Sur- 
rounding or accompanying conditions of an 
occuiTence, incident, or event It is also 
applied to incidents of minor moment which 
take place along with something of more 
importance. A person giving an account of 
a campaign, might dwell on the leading 
events which it produced; might mention 
some of its striking ocem'renices ; might 
allude to soine remarkable wieitfewfs which 
attended it ; and might give details of the 
favourable or adverse circmnstanocs by 
which it was accompanied. —S yn. Incident, 
occurrence, issue, result, termination, con- 
sequence, conclusion. 

Event t (e-vent'), v.i. To come out; to break 
forth. 

0 that thou saw’st my heart, or dld'st behold 

The place from w'hicli that scalding sigh evented. 

M. JotlSOH. 

Event t (e-ventO, v.t. [Fr. eventer, to fan— 

L. e, out, and ve^itus, wind.] To fan; to 
cool. 

loose and rorid vapour that is fit 
T’ event his searching beams. Marlowe &• Chapman, 

Even-tempered (e'vn-tem-perd), cl Having 
a placid temper. 

Eventerate (e-ven'ter-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
eventer ated; ppr. eventer atmg. [Fr. even- 
trer, from the L. e, out, and veiiter, the 
belly.] To open and take out the bowels of ; 
to rip open; to eviscerate; to disembowel. 

Eventful (e-vent'ful), a. Full of events or 
incidents; producing numerous or great 
changes, either in public or private affairs ; 
as, an ercwf/id period of history; uneventful 
period of life. 

La.st scene of all 

That ends this strange history 

Is second childishness. Shak. 

Eventide (e'vn-tid), n. [E. even(ing), und. 
timo.p Evening. 

; Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the even- 
tide. Gen. jcxiv. 63. 


eventuated; ppr. eventuatmg. 1. To issue 
as an event or consequence; to come to an j 


lastmg.} l. Lasting or enduring for ever; 
having eternal duration, past and future; 
existing or continuing without beginning or 
end; immortal. ‘The everlasting God.’ Gen 
xxi. 33. ‘ Everlasting fire, ' Mat. xxv. 4I. 

punishment.’ Mat. xxv. 4(5.-- 

2. Perpetual ; continuing indefinitely, or 
during the present state of things. 

I will give thee, and thy seed after thee, the land 
of Canaan for an possession. 

Gen. xvii. 8. 

3. Endless; continual; unintermitted; as, the 
family is disturbed with everlasting disputes. 
[Colloq.] 

Heard thy everlasting yaw-n confe.ss 
The pains and penalties of idleness. Pope. 

— Eternal, Everlasting. See under Eternal. 
Syn. Eternal, immortal, interminable, end- 
less, infinite, unceasing, uninterrupted, con- 
tinual, unintermitted, incessant. 


end; to close; to terminate. —2. To fall out; Everlasting (ev-6r-Iast'mg), n. 1 . Eternity; 
to happen; to come to pass. eternal duration, past and future. 

If Mr. were condemned, a schism in the From everlasting to everlasting thou art Qod, 

National Church would Dr, M. Davies, " ■ Ps. xc. 2. 

Eventuation (e-vent'ii-a"shon), n. The act A woollen material, for shoes, &c. ; la.sting. 

of eventuating; the act of falling out or ’wdiose flowers retain their form, 

happening. M. W. Hamilton. colour, and hnghtness for many months 

Ever(ev'er}, adv. [A. Sax. mfei', cefre, always. aftei being gathered. Several plants pos- 
Comp. the cog. Gotli. aivs, time, long time, sess this property, as riie American cud- 

aiv, ever; Icel. aeji, an age, the space of weed, of the gemis Gnaphulmm, the Xeran- 

life; L. cevimi, Gr. aidn, an age, space themum, HellchrJ^sum, &c.— jT/ic 
of time, eternity ; kcr. dyus, an age, the Eternal Leing; G od. 

Tieriod of life. Root probably to go. Akin p. ... that t/ic Evefdasting ha.d not fix'd 

age.] 1. At any time; at any period or His canon ’g-amst self-slaughter. shak. 


point of time, past or future; as, have you Everlasting (ev-er-last'ing), adv. Very; ex- 
ever seen the city of Paris, or shall yon ever ceedingly; as, I am in an everlasting great 
see it? fi-x. [American vulgarism.] 

No man ever yet hated his own flesh. Eph. v, 29. Everlastingly (ev-er-last'ing-li), adv. Etei- 
2. At all times; always; continually. nally; perpetually; continually. 

He shall ever love, and alway.s be have made themselves everlastingly ridicu- 

The subject of my scorn and cruelty. lous. ^ ^ ^ S 7 my't. 

He will (fw^j- be mindM of his covenant. Ps. cxi. 5. EverlastingneSS (ev-er-last'iug-nes), 51. The 
Ever learning, and never able to come to the state of being everlasting; eternity; endless- 
knowledge of the truth, 2 Tim. iii, 7, BOSS of duration. 


3. In any degree; as, no man is ever the Everlasting-pea (ev-6r-last'ing-pe), ?i. 


richer or happier for injustice. 

Let no man fear that creature ever the less, be- 
cause he sees the apostle safe froxn his poison. Hall. 

4. A word of enforcement or emphasis; 
thus, as soon as ever he had done it; as like 
him as ever he can look. 

They broke all their bones in pieces or they 
came to the bottom of the den. Dan. vi. 24. 

— Ever SO, to whatever extent; to whatever 
degree; greatly; e.xceediiigly ; as, ercr 50 
much better; be he ever so bold,— evei', 
eternally; to perpetuity; during everlasting 
continuance. 

This is my narxio/or ever. Ex. iy. ig. 
In a more lax sense, this word signifies con- 
tinually, for an indefinite period. 

His master shall bore his ear through with an awl, 
and he shall serve him pbr ever. Ex. xxi. 6, 

'These words are sometimes repeated for the 
sake of emphasis; for ever aiid ever, or for 
ever a7id for evei\— For ever and a day, for 
ever, empliatically; eternally. [Colloq, ]— 
Ever and aiion, at one time and another; 
now and then.— JE?re 5 *, in composition, signi- 
fies always or continually, without inter- 
mission, or to eternity; as, crer- active; 
ere?* - during. — Syn. Always, perpetually, 
continually, incessantly, unceasingly, con- 
stantly. 

Ever among f (ev' 6 r a-mung), adv. Ever 
and anon, : Bpenser. 


popular name for Lathyrus latifolius, culti- 
vated in flower-gardens. It is a mere variety 
of L. sylvestHs, a species dispersed over the 
greater part of Europe, which has narrower 
leaflets, and smaller, less richly coloured 
flowers than the garden variety. 
Everliving (ev'er-liv-ing), a. 1, Lhiiig with- 
out end; eternal; immortal; having eternal 
existence. ‘The cve^'living Deity.' Hooker. 
2. Continual; incessant; unintermitted. 
Evermore (ev'6r-mor), adv. l. Always; eter- 
nally; for ever: often with/o?* before it. 

Religion prefers the pleasures vvhich flow from the 
presence of God for evermore. TiUotson. 

2. At all times; continually; as, evennore 
guided by truth. 

The sign and symbol of all which Christ is ever- 
more doing in thu world. Trench. 

Evornia (e-ver'ni-a), n. A small genus of 
lichens with a branching thalliis ami scutel- 
late apothecium. The yellow species con- 
tain two distinct colouring principles, and 
E. pi'xmastri, common in almost every 
thicket, is used for dyeing, and was foiinerly 
used, ground down with starch, for hair- 
powder. It has been tried as a substitute 
for gum in cotton-printing. 

Everriculum (e-v6r-rik'u-lum), n. [L., a 
drag-net, from everro, to sweep out.] In 
su7'g. an instninient, shaped like a scoop, 
for removing fragments of stone from the 
bladder after the operation of lithotomy. 


Everdxirmg (ev'er-dur-ing), a. [Ever md Everset (e-vers'), ut [L. everto, eve^'sian, to 
du'mig.] Enduring for ever; continuing turn out, to overthrow— e, out, and rerio, 


without end; as, everduring glory. 

Heaven open'd wide 

Ber everdurmg gates. Milton. 

Everglade (ev'er-glad), n. A low, marshy 
tract of country, iinmdated with water 
and interspersed -with patches or portions 
covered with high grass; as, the everglades 
of Florida. [United States.] 


EventHatet (e-venTi-lat), -ii.t ^ [L. evenUlo, Evergreen (ev'6r-gren), a. Always green 


eventilatmn—e, out, and ventilo, to toss, to 
swing, to fan. See VENTiLATia.] 1 , To -win- 
now; to fan. Hence— 2. To discuss, 
Eventilationt Ce-venTi-la"8hon), 1. Act 
of ventilating or fanning ; ventilation. — 
2, Discussion; debate. 

Eventration (e-ven-tra"slion), n. [L. c, out 
of, and venter, the belly.] In patJiol. (a) a 
tumour, formed by a general relaxation of 
the walls of the abdomen, and contain- 
ing a great part of the abdominal , viscera. 
{h) Ventral hernia, or that which occurs in 
any other way than through the natural 
openings of the abdominal walls, (c) A 
very extensive wound in the abdominal 

Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pir 


verdant throughout the year; as, the pine is 
an eve^'green tree: also used figuratively. 
Evergreen (ev'er-gren), n. A plant that 
retains its verdure through all the seasons, 
as the fir, the holly, the laurel, the cedar, 
the cypress, the juniper, the holm-oak, and 
many others. Evergreens shed their old 
leaves in the spring or summer, after the 
new foliage has been formed, and conse- 


to turn,] To overthrow or subvert. Olan- 
villc. : 

Eversion (e-vdrishon), n. [L. eversio, from 
everto. See Everse.] An overthrowing; 
destruction.— of the eyelids, ectro- 
pium, a disease in which the eyelids are 
turned outward, so as to expose the red 
internal tunic. It occurs most frequently 
in the lower eyelid. 

Eversive (e-v6rsTv), a. Designed or tending 
to overtlH’ow; subversive. 

A maxim . . . of all justice and morality. 

Dr. Geddes, 

Evert (e-v6rt'), v.t. [L. everto— e, and verto, 
to turn.] 1. To overtui’n; to overthrow; to 
destroy.— 2. To turn outward, or inside out. 
They attack molluscs by everting their stomachs. 

Pop. Ency. 


quently are verdant through all the winter Eveiy (ev'e-ri), a, [O.E. eve^ich, everilk, 
season. 'They form a considerable part of cm’ceZc,froniA.Sax. ever, andceZc.each, 
the shrubs commonly cultivated in gardens, See Each.] Each individual of a whole col- 
and are beautiful at all seasons of the year. lection or aggregate number; all the parts 
Everichri «. Every; each. Chaucer. which constitute a whole considered one by 

Everlasting, (ev-6r-last'ing), ct. [AV-er and one. 


note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. ahitne; f, Sc. iey. 
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f.rery uum at bufA stcste is .-iltoj^ctlser vruiity. 

' ' Ps, xs:xix. 3, , 
—Ereru 7 iow mid tlwn, repeatedly; at short 
iiit-ervfils; frcijuently. 

Everybody (ev^d-ri-bo-di), n. Every person. 
Everyday (ev'6-ri-da), a. Tj8e<i, occurring, 
or tiiafc may be seen or met Avith every day; 
common; usual; \i% evaryday wit; aii emry- 
occurrence. ‘This was no everyday 
Avriter. ' Poye. ‘ A man of everyday talents 
i!i tho House.' Brongham. 

EverytMag (ev'e-n-thiiig), n. Each indi- 
vidual thing; all things. 

Everywhere (ev'fj-ri-Avhar), adv. In every 
idaee; in all places, 

Eves-drop (evr/tlrop), n. Same as Eaves- 

drill), 

Bves-dropper (evzMrop-er), «. Same as 
Eaves-dropper (AAdiich see). 

Evestiijatet (e-ves'ti-gat), t\t Sarate as 
hivesUgute. Jkdley. 

Evet (^Yvet), n. [See Eft.] A kind of small 
liiiard; an eft. 

Evihratet (e-vEbnit), v.i. To vibrate (whicli 
■ see). 

Evict (e-vikt'), v.t [L. eviaco, evictum, to 
vanquiBh utterly-™ e, intens., and mwro, to 
OA-ercome. Seo Victor,] 1. To dispossess 
l)y a judicial process or course of legal pro- 
ceedings; to expel from lands or tenements 
by laAV. Mf either party be evicted for the 
defect of the other’s title.’ IllaclcHtone.-- 
% To take uAvay i)y sentence of law, ‘ His 
luntlsAvere evicted from him,’ King James's 
Eecl(iration.~-^,'t To evince; to imovo. B. 
Jmmm, 

Eviction (e-vik^shon), n, 1. Dispossession by 
judicial sentence; the recoA'ery of lands or 
tenements from another’s possession by due 
course of laAv. — 2.t Proof; conclusive evi- 
dence. 

RatVier as an expedient for peace than an evieiton 
of the right. Ste />. L'Hstrange, 

Evidence (ev'i-dcns), n, [Fr. AvvJenm, from 
L, evulmitia—e, and video, to see. See 
Vision.] l. That Avhich makes evident or 
elucidates and enables the mind to see 
truth; proof arising from oui’ own percep- 
tions by the senses, or from the testimony 
of otliers, or from inductions of reason; as, 
our senses furnish evidence of the c^xistence 
of matter, of solidity, of colour, of heat and 
cold, fd ligure, &c. ; the declarations of a 
Avitne.s8 furnish evidence of facts to a court 
arid jury; and reasoning, or t]ie deductions 
of tire mind from facts or arguments, fur- 
nish evidence of truth or falsehood. Evi- 
dence has been distinguished into intuitive 
and deductive. Intuitwe evidence is of three 
kinds. («) 'fhe evidence of axioms. (6) The 
evidence of consciousness, of perception, 
and of memory, (c) The evidence of those 
fundamental laws of human belief which 
form an essential part of our constitution; 
and of which our entire conviction is im- 
plied not only in all our speculative reason- 
ings, but in all our conduct as active beings. 
JJeductive evidence is of trvo kinds, demon- 
strative nnd probable; the former relating to 
necessary, the latter to con truths. 
Mathematical evidence is of the demonstra- 
th’e kind. Probable evidence is founded on 
a belief that the course of nature will con- 
tinue to be in time to come as it has been 
in time past. Evidence as to the authen- 
ticity or genuineness of a Avriting may be 
iutmial or external. Internal evide^ice is 
the evidence supplied by the composition 
and character of a Avork, as a poem or a 
painting; external evidence is the evidence 
brought in corroboration of the statements 
or genuineness of the Avork by neutral 
parties. 

Internal eatidence is generally deceptive ; but the 
sort of internal supposed to be alTorded by 

comparative inferiority in artistic execution, is never 
free from .^>-reat suspicion. Some of Plato's dialogues 
not being fovind equal to tbe exalted idea winch his 
great works have led men to entertain, are forthwith 
declared to be spurious. But what writer is at all 
time-S equal to the highest of his own flights? What 
.author has produced nothing but No 

one thinks of disputing Shakspere’s claim to the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, because it is immea- 
surably inferior to T^uelfth Night, which, in its turn, 
is inferior to Othello. G. H. Leioes. 

—Moral evidence, evidence auflicieiit to sa- 
tisfy the mind, although not susceptible of 
rigid and incontrovertible demonstration. 

Mr. Gibbon reroark.s in his own life that, as soon 
as he understood the principles of mathematic.s, he 
relinquished his pursuit of them for ever; nor did he 
lament that he desisted before his mind was hard- 
ened by the habit of rigid demonstration, so destruc- 
tive of the finer feelings of imral er/fcfcwcc, which 
must, however, determine the actions and opinions 
of our lives, Bdin.Rev. 


m 


2. In law, that which is legally .submitted to i 
a competent tribunal, as a means of ascer- I 
taining the trutii of any alleged matter of 
fact under investigation before it. Evidence ' 
may be either written or parole, direct or 
circumstantial. Written evidence coiiBi-sts 
of records, deeds, atfidavitB, and other Avrit- 
ing,s; parole or oral evidence is that rendered 
by witnesses personally appearing in court 
and .sworn to the truth of Avhat timy depose. 
Direct evidence is that of a person avIio has 
been ail eye-witness to a fact; ciremastan- 
tial evklimcG consists of many concurrent 
circumstances leading to an inference or 
conviction. — 3. One Aviio or that Avhicli PsUi)- 
plies eA'idence; a Avitness; an evident. ‘ In- 
famous and perjured evidences.' Sir W. 
Scott. lllavQ.]—Kmg\s or queen’s evidence, 
in criminal laio, evidence given by an ac- 
complice, Avhen the ordinary evidence is 
defective, on the understioiding that he 
himself shall go free for his .share of the 
crime.— Testimony, Evidence. Testimony is 
the evidence given by one AVitiiess, evidence 
i.s the testimony of one or many. We say 
the waited testimonies, but the whole evi- 
dence. 

Evidence (evi-dens), v.t, pret. & pp. evi- 
denced; ppr. evide'tLcing. To render evi- 
dent; to proA^e; to make clear to the mind; 
as, to evidence the guilt of an offender. ‘ As 
might be evidenced from texts.’ TiUotson. 
Evident (ev'i-dent), a. [L. evidens. See 
Ea^bence. ] 1. Open to be seen ; clear to 
the mental eye ; apparent ; manifest; obvi- 
ous; plain; as, an evident mistake; it is evi- 
dent you are wrong. ‘Your honour and 
your goodness is so eindenf.’ »S7ta7r.-— 2. t Con- 
clusive. Shale. 

Evident (evi-dent), n. Tliat Avhich proves 
or corroborates anything; specifically, in 
Scots lato, a AATit or title-deed by Avhich pro- 
perty is proved: a term used in conveyanc- 
ing. 

Evidential (ev-i-den'ahal), a. Affording 
evidence; clearly proAing; indicative. 
Evidentially (ev-i-den'shal-li), adv. In an 
evidential manner. 

Evidentiary (e\^-i-deiYslii-a-ri), a. Affonling 
evidence; evidential 

When a fact is supposed, although incorrectly, to 
be evidentiary of, or a mark of, some other fact, 
there must be a cause of the error, y. S, Mill. 

Evidently (ev'i-dent-li), calv. Clearly; obvi- 
ously; plainly; in a maimer to be seen and 
understood; in a manner to couAince the 
mind; certainly; manifestly. 

He was evidently in the prime of youth. 

IV. Irving. 

Evidentness (evfi-dent-nes), n. State of 
being evident; clearness; obviousness; plain- 
ness. 

Evigilationt (e-Ad'jiI-a"shon), 7i. [L. evigila- 
tio, from evigilo, evigilatmn, to Avake up— 
e, and vigil, watchful] A Avaking or Avateh- 
ing. ' The evigilation of the animal powers 
Avhen Adam aAvoke.' Bibliotheca Biblio- 
graphica Oxemiensis. 

Evil (e'vil), a, [A. Sax. efel, yfel, eofel; D. 
cuvet; O.Fris. evel; G-. ilbel; Gotli. ubils. 111 
is a contracted form of evil.'] 1. Having bad 
qualities of a natural kind; mischievous; 
having qualities which tend to injury, or to 
produce mischief. 

Some euil beast hath devoured him. Gen. xxxvii. 33, 

2. Having bad qualities of a moral kind; 
Avicked; corrupt; perverse; wrong; as, 
thoughts; evil deeds; ewY speaking; an 
generation.— 3. Unfortunate; unpropitious; 
producing sorroAv, distress, injury, or cala- 
mity; as, evil tidings; days. ‘Fall’n 
on evil days.’ Milton.— The evil f)?m, the 
devil— S yn. Mischievous, pernicious, inju- 
rious, hurtful, destructive, noxious, bane- 
ful, wicked, bad, corrupt, perverse, vile, 
base, Avrong, vicious, calamitous, unfor- 
tunate. 

Evil (e'vil), n. 1. Anything that causes dis- 
pleasure, injury, pain, or suffering; misfor- 
tune; calamity; mischief; injury. 

Every man calleth that which pleaseth, and is de- 
lightful to himself, good; and that evil wliich dis- 
pleaseth him. Hobbes. 

Of two evils the less is always to be chosen, 

Trans, of Thomas (i Hempis. 

2. Natural depravity; comiption of heart, 
or disposition to commit Avickedness; ma- 
lignity. 

The heart of tlie sons of men is full of evil. 

Eccles, ix. 3. 

3. The negation or contrary of good. 


4. A malady or disease; as, the k1ng'.Sf.’i’/7 or 
scrofula. 

AVhat’s the disease ho means? 

Tis called the (fZ'f/. Shak. 

Evil (e'A'il), adv. 1. Not aa’cII; not Avith jus- 
tice or propriety; unsuitably. ‘ BMl it be- 
seems thee.’ Shak.—2. Not virtuously: not 
innocently,— 3. Not happily; unfortunately. 

It went ern'l with his house, i Chr. vii. 03. 

4, Injuriously; not kindly. 

The Egyptians evil entreated us, and .afliicteii us. 

Deut. .x-xvi. 6. 

Eiril-affected (e'vil-af-fekt-ed), a. Not Avell 
disposed; unkind; ill-affected. 

Made their Hiind.s evil-ajjected agminst the brethren. 
Acts .xiv. e. 

Evildoer (e'vil-db-er), n. One avIio does evil ; 
one Avho coniraits sin, crime, or any moral 
Avrong, 

They speak evil aga inst you as evildoers, t Pet, ii. 1 2, 

Evil-entreat (ie'vil-en-tret), v.t. To treat 
Avith injustice; to injure. 

And then lie let.s them be evil-entreated by tyrants, 
and .suffer persecution. Hiftgs/ey, 

Evil-eye (e'vil-i), n. A kind of influence au- 
perstitiously ascribed in former time.s to 
certain persons, in virtue of Avhich they 
could injure Avhatever they cast a hostile 
or envious look upon. 

Evil-esied (e'vil-id), a. Supiiosed to posse.ss 
tlie evil eye; looking Avith an evil eye, or 
Avitli envy, jealousy, or bad design. ‘Thou 
Shalt not find me . , . evil-ey’d unto you.' 
Shak. 

Evil-favoured (e'vil-fii-verd), a. Having a 
bad countenance or external appearance; 
ill-favoured. 

Evil -favouredness (e'vil-fa-vt’jrd-nes), n. 
Deformity. ‘Blemish or any evil-favowred- 
7iess.* Deut. xvii. 1, 

Evilly (e'vil -li), adv. Not Avell ‘Good 
deeds emZJi/ disposed.' Shak. [Hare.] 

Evil - minded ( e ' vil - mind - ed ), a. Havi ng 
an eAul mind; having evil dispositions or 
intentions; disposed to mischief or sin; 
malicious; malignant; Avicked. 

EvHness (e'vil-nes), n. Badness; viciousness; 
malignity; as, evilness of heart; the evibiess 
of sin. 

Evil - starred ( e'vil-stUrd ), a. Destined to 
misfortune, as if through the influence of 
an adverse star or planet; ill-starred; un- 
fortunate; unlucky. 

In wild Mahratta-battle fell my father evil-starred, 
Temiyson. 

Evince (e- Anus'), v.t prei & pp. evinced; 
ppr. evmcmg. [L. evinco, to vanquish, to 
I-U'OA’e or show— e, and vinco, to conquer.] 

1. To show in a deal* manner; to prove 
beyond any reasonable doubt; to manifest ; 
to make evident. 

Tradition then is disallow’d 
If not evinc’d by Scripture to be true. Dryden. 

2. t To conquer. 

Error by his own arms is best evinced. Milton. 

Evincement (e-vins'ment), n. Act of 
evincing. 

Evincible (e-vins'i-bl), a. Capable of proof; 
demonstrable. ' Evincible hy true reason.’ 
Sir M. Hale. 

Evincibly (e-vins'i-bli), adv. In a maimer to 
demonstrate or force conviction. 

Evincive (e-vins'iv), a. Tending to prove; 
having the power to demomstrate. [Kare.] 
Evirate t (e'ver-iit), v. t [L, eviro, eviratum, 
to deprive of virility— e, priv., and vir, man,] 
To emasculate; to castrate. ‘Origen and 
some others that voluntarily evirated them- 
selves.’ Bp. Hall. 

Eviration t (e-viSr-a'slion), m Castration. 
Eviscerate (e-vis'ser-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
evisco’ated; ppr, eviscerating. [L. eviscero-— 
e, and viscera, the boAvels.] To take out the 
entrails of; to search the boAvels of; to em- 
bowel; to disemboAvel; as, he Avas hanged 
and then eviscerated. 

The philosophers who, like Dr. Thomas Brown, 
quietly eviscerate the problem of its difficulty, 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

Evisceration (e-Als'sSr-a"shon), n. 'The act 
of eviscerating. 

Evitable (ev'it-a-bl), u. {L. evitabilis. See 
Evitate.] That may be shunned; avoid- 
able. , . 

Of divers things evil, all being not evitable, we 
take one. Hooker. 

Evitate t (ev'it-at), v.t [L. evito, evitatmn 
—e, and vito, to shun,] To shun; to aA'oid; 
to escape. Shale. 

Evltation t (ev-it-a'shon), n. An avoiding; 
a shunning. 

Evlte t (e-vit'X u t. [L. evito, to shun.] 'To 
shun. 

The blow once given cannot be sfwrfef. Drayiou, 


Farewell remorse ! all good to me is lost. 

Evil, be thou my good. Milt 07 i, 


ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, //o; j, j'ob; h, Fr. ton; ng, th, iJ/ieii; th, ii/dn; aa% wig; Avh, wi^ig; zh, azure,— See Key. 
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Eviteraalt (0’Vi4(Viiui), a. IL. ifiKitumns 
(co]itr. (:eteyai/!i), t’roui tevum, jiii age. j Of 
durutiou indefinitely eternal. 

Augctsare truly cxistin^f , . euiii’mal creiitures. 

JJf. Kati, 

EviternailFf (e-vi-te/naMi), aclv. Eter- 
nally. Bp. Hall 

Eviternityi (e-vi-ter'm-ti), n. Duration 
inilellnitely li >ng': eteniity. ‘ Our evitemity 
ofhlisse.’ Bp. mdl 

Evittate (e-vit'at>, a. [L. e, without, and 
vittw, hands.] In hot. not striped; destitute 
of vithe: applied to the fruits of some 
«niljellifer.s. 

Evocate t (ev'a-kat), D.t. pret. &pp. evocated; 
ppr. emeatiwj. | L. emco, emcatum~e, forth, 
and voco, to call] To call forth; to evoke. 
‘Magical oiierations to evocate the dead.' 
Stackkonse. 

Evocation (ev-o-ka'shon), -n. 1. A calling 

or bringing from concealment ; a calling 
forth. —2. A calling from one tribunal to 
another. —3. Among tlie Romans, a calling 
on the gods of a besieged city to forsake it 
and come over to the besiegers: a religious 
ceremony of besieging armies. 

Evocator (ev^'d-kat-er), n, [L.] One who 
calls forth. 

Evoke (e-vdkO, v.t. pret. & pp. evoked; ppr. 
evoking. 1. To call or summon forth. 

There is a necessity for a regulatin^f- dLscipline of 
exercise, that, whilst evaktns’ tlie human energies, 
will not suffer them to be wasted. De Quiucey, 

2.t To call away; to remove from one 
tribunal to another. 

The cause was evoked to Rome. Hume. 

EvolatiCjt Evolaticalt (ev-6-Iat'ik, ev-o- 
lat'ik-al), a. Apt to fly away. 

Evolation (ev-o-la'shon), n. [L, molo^ evo- 
latum—e^ and volOt to fly.] The act of 
flying away. 

These walls of flesh forbid evolation. Bp. HciU. 
EvoluteCev'd-lut), n. In geom. a curve from 
which anotlier curve, called the involtite or 
evolvent, is described by the end of a thread 
gradually wound upon the former, or un- 
wound from it. See Involute. 

Evolution (ev-d-lu'shon), 7i. [Fr, Svolution, 
from E. evoliitio, from evolve, evoluiwn, to 
unroll, to unfold. See Evolve. ] 1. The 
act of unfolding or unrolling; development; 
as, the evolutmi of a flower h'om a bud, or 
a bird from the egg. ‘The vvolntion of 
the plot (of a dramatic poe'ni).’ Dr. Gaird. 

2. A series of things unrolled or un- 
fulded. /The evolution of ages.’ Sir T. > 
More.~~Z. ljigeom. the imfoldiiig or opening I 
of acurve and making it describe an evolvent, i 
The equable evolution of the periphery of a 
circle or other curve is such a gradual ap- 
proach of the circumference to rectitude as 
that its parts do not concur and equally 
evolve or unbend, so that the same line 
becomes successively a less arc of a recipro- 
cally greater circle, till at last they change 
into a straight line. —4. Inmatk the extrac- 
tion of roots from powers; the reverse of 
involution. See Involution.— 6. Milit the 
doubling of ranks or files, wheeling, coun- 
termarching, or other motion by which the 
dispQ.sition of troops is changed, in order 
to attack or defend with more advantage or 
to occupy a different post. —6. Haul the 
change of form and disposition of a fleet 
or the movements of a single vessel during 
manoeuvres. —7. In biology, strictly the 
theory of generation, ill which the germ 
is held to pre-exist in the parent, and its 
parts to be unfolded and expanded, but not 
actually formed, by the procreative acts. 8ee 
Epigenesis.— 8. That theory which sees in 
the history of all things, organic and inor- 
ganic, a passage from simplicity to com- 
plexity, from an undifferentiated to a dif- 
ferentiated condition of the elements. Thus 
the nebular hypothesis, which regards the 
planetary bodies as evolved from nebular or 
: gaseous matter, and the history of the de- 
velopment of an individual plant or animal, 
or of society, are examples of evolution. The 
evolution theory of the origin of species is, 
that later species have been developed by 
continuous differentiation of organs and 
modifications of part.s from specie.^ .simpler 
and less differentiated, and that thus all 
organic existences, even man himself, may 
be traced back to a simple cell. 

Evolutional, Evolutionary (ev-o-lu'shon- 
al, ev-6-lu''shon-a-ri), a. Of or pertaining 
to evolution; produced by or dua to evolu- 
tion; constituting evolution. 

It is not certain whether the idiots* brains had 
nndergone any local waluticwal change as the result ' 
or education or training. It is certain that they had 


increased somewhat in si^e after the general cessa- 
tion of evolutional change-s in their form. 

Herbert Spencer. 

Evolutionist (ev-d-hVshon-ist), w. 1. One 
skilled in evolutions, specifically in mili- 
tary evolutions. —2. A believer in the doc- 
trine or doctrines of evolution. 

Evolve (e-volvO, w. t pret, A jip. evolved; ppr. 
evolving. [L. evolvo — e, and volvo, to roll, 
which is cog, with E. to walloio.] 1, To un- 
fold; to open and expand. 

The animal soul sooner evolvee itself to its full orb 
and e.xtent than the human soul. Hale. 


2. To throw out; to emit; as, to c?;oZ'yc odours. 

3. To follow out and detect through intrica- 
cies; as, to evolve the truth. [Hare.]— 4, To 
develop; to cause to pass from a simple to 
a comiilex state. 

Evolve (e-volv'), ui. To open or disclose 
itself. 

Evolvemeut (e-volv''iiient), Act of 
evolving or state of being evolved; evolu- 
tion. 

Evolvent (e-volv'ent), n. In geo^n. the in- 
volute of a curve, See Involute. 

Evolver (e-volv'er), n. He who or that which 
evolves or unfolds. 

Evolvulus (e-vorvu-lus), n. [L. evolvo, to 
imroll—c, out, imd volvo, to roll.] A genus 
of climbing exotic annuals, having hand- 
some flowers, for ■which they are sometimes 
cultivated in our stoves. They belong to 
the nat. order Convolvulaceaj. 

E'VOniitt' (e-vonfit), r.t To vomit. Bale. 
Evomitation,t Evoinitiont ( e-vom'it-ii^'- 
.shon, e-v6-nii''slion), 7i. [E. evoino, to vomit 
forth— e, out, and vomo, to vomit.] The act 
of vomiting; expectoration. 

Evovae (e-voVa-e). In music, an artificial 
word formed from the vowels in the words 
‘seculomm Ar/icn’ which occur at the end 
of the Gloria Patri. It served as a kind of 
mnemonic word, enabling singers to render 
the variou.s Gregorian chants correctly, each 
letter in evovae ^euouae) standing for the 
syllable from which it is extracted. 
EVUlgatet (e-yuiFgat), v.t [L. evulgo, evul.. 
gatmn, to make public— e, out, and v%ilgo, 
to spread among the people, from vulgus, 
the common people. ] To publish. 
Evulgatioat (S-vui-ga'shon), 7i. A divulging. 
Evulsion (e-vuTshon), 7i. I'L. evulsio, from 
evello, evulsitm, to pluck out—fj, out, and 
vello, to pluck.] The act of plucking or 
pulling out by force. 

Ew.tJL Yew. Chaucei*. 

E'we (•&), 71. [A. Sax. eoiuu; comp, the cog. 
forms Fris. ei, Goth, mis, O.H.G. avi, ou, 
Icel, d, Xith, axois, L. orfif, Gr, o’is, Gael. 
ai, a herd, sheep; Skr. am*, a sheep.] A fe- 
male sheep; the female of the ovine race of 
animals. 

Ewe-cheese (u'chez), n. Cheese made from 
the milk of ewes. 

Ewer (u'er), n. [O.Fi’. eavier, Fr, evie7% a 
sink for water, from eau, older Fr. eve, 
iave, aigtie, water, whence .Fr. aiguikre, a 
ewer; L. aqxia, water.] A kind of pitcher ] 
with a wide spout, used to bring water for ! 
washing the hands; a sort of pitcher that | 
accompanies a wash-hand basin for holding 
the water. 

Ewest, a. According to Jamieson, near, 
contiguous; but according to Bell {Diet of 
Law of Scot), nearest. It occurs in the 
older Scotch statutes. 

Ewry (u'ri), [From £:imr.] In medifeval 
times, the scullery of a religious house; in 
England, an office in the royal household, 
where they take care of the linen for the 
sovereign's table, lay the cloth, and serve 
up water in ewers after dinner, 

Ewti-i (ut), [See Eft, Nfayt.] A newt. 

Ex (eks). A Latin preposition or prefix, Gr. 
ex or ek, signifying out of, out, proceeding 
from. Hence, in composition, it signifies 
sometimes out of, as in ea;hale, eaiclude ; 
sometimes off, from, or out, as in L. ex- 
sdndo, to cut off or out; sometimes beyond, 
as in (?a;cess, ea:ceed, ecccel. In some words 
it is merely emphatical; in others it has 
little effect on the signification. Ex pre- 
fixed to names of office denotes that a per- 
son has held, but no longer holds, that office; 
as, ecc-niinister. Ex is frequently used as a 
preposition before English words, as in the 
phrase, 20 chests tea ex ‘ Sea King, ’ where 
it signifies taken out of, delivered from. 
Stock of any kind sold ex div. means that 
the next dividend upon such stock has been 
declared, and is reserved by the seller. 
Exacerbate (eks-as'er-bat), v. t pret. & pp. 
exaoeidjated ; ppr. exacerbating. [L. ca*a- 
eex'ho, exacerhatum—ex, iiitens., and acex'bo, 
to make bitter, from acerhxis, harsli, sliarp, 


sour. See AoEiiU.] 1, To irritate; to exas- 
perate; to inflame the angry passions of* 
to irnbitter; to increase the'malignant qua’ 
litiesof. 

A factious spirit is sure to be fostered, and un. 
kindly feelings to be exacerbated, if not engendered. 

Broui>hant. 

2. To increase the -violence of, as a disease. 
Exacerbation (eks-as'er-ba"shon), n. i. The 
act of exasperating; the irritation of angry 
or malignant passions or qualities; iucreu.so 
of malignity.— 2. In med. a periodical in- 
crease of violence in a disease; specifically, 
the periodical increase of remittent and 
continued fevers, where there is no a]>solute 
cessation of the fever; as, nocturnal enra* 
cerbations. — 3. Increased severity ; us, vio- 
lent exacerbatioiis of punishment, [liare ] 
Exacerbescence (eks-a3'cr.bes"sens), a. [L. 
exaoerbesco, to become exasyierated— and 
acerhus, harsh.] Increase of irritation or 
violence, particularly the increase of a fever 
or disease. 

Exacervation (eks-as'er-va^'shou), n. [L. 
exace7'vo, exacc7'vatu7n, to heap up exceed- 
ingly— cjc, intens., and acemts, a heap.] 
The act of heaping up. 

Exacinate (eks-asdn-at), v.t. [L. ex, priv,, 
and aGi7ius, the kernel of a berry or other 
fruit.] To deprive of the kernel. [Rare.] 
Exacination (eks-asfin-a"8hon), n. The act 
of talcing out the kernel, [Rare.] 

Exact (egz-aktO, a. [L. exactus, pp. of exigo, 
to drive out, to measure— ea;, out, and ago, 
to drive, to do.] 1. Closely correct or regu- 
lar; nice; accurate; conformed to rule. 

All this, to rule, were brought about, 

■Were but a combat in the lists le'ft out. Pope. 

2. Precise; not different in the least; as, the 
exact sum or amount, or the exact time.— 

3. Methodical; careful; not negligent; cor- 
rect; observing strict method, rule, or 
order; xmnctual; strict; as, a man exact in 
keeping accounts; a man exact in paying 
his debts; we should be exact in attendance 
on appointments; an exact thinker. ‘In my 
doings I was exact.' Ecclus. li. 19. 

The exactest vigilance cannot maintain a single day 
of unniingled innocence. Rambler. 

4. Characterized by exactness; precisely 
•thought out or stated; as, an exact demon- 
stration. ‘An exact command.’ Shak-r- 
Syn. Accurate, correct, precise, nice, me- 
thodical, careful. 

Exact (egz-akt'), ut (L. exigo, exactum-~-.ex, 
and ago, to drive, to lead, to do,] 1. To 
force or compel to he paid or yielded; to 
demand or require authoritatively; to extort 
by means of authority or without justice. 

Jeholakim exacted the silver and the gold of the 
people. 2 Kii xxhi. 35. : 

2- To demand of right or necessity; to: en- 
force a yielding of; to enjoin mth pressing 
urgency. 

Years of service past, 

From grateful souls exact reward at last. Dryden. 

Duty 

And justice to my father's soul, exact 
This cruel piety. Sir y. Denham. 

3. t To require the presence of. 

My designs 

me in another place. Massinger. 

Exact (egz-akt')i 'W-b To practise extortiom 

The enemy shall not exact upon him. Ps. Ixxxix. 22. 

Exacter (egz-akt'6r), 71 . One who exacts; an 
extortioner. 

Exacting (egz-aktfing), p. and a. Demand- 
ing- or compelling to pajr or yield under 
colour of authority; requiring authoritat- 
ively; demanding or disposed to demand 
without pity or justice; extorting; compel- :: 
ling by necessity; uni'easonably severe or 
oppressive. 

AVith a temper so exacting, he was more likely to 
claim what he thought due, than to consider what 
others might award. Arneld. 

Exaction (egz-ak'shon), n, l. The act of de- 
manding with authority, and compelling to 
payor yield; authoritative demand; extor- 
tion; a wresting from one unjustly ; the ^ 
taking advantage of one’s necessities or 
powerlessness to compel him to pay illegal 
or exorbitant tribute, fees, or rewards ; ns, 
the exaction of tribute or of obedience. ‘Il- 
legal exactions of sheriffs and officials.' Ban- 
C 7 'Oft 

Take away your exactions from ^ 

2. That which is exacted; tribute; fees, re- 
war<ls, or contributions demanded or levied 
with severity or injustice. 

We pay an unreasonable exaction at every ferry. 

AddiS07i, 


Fate, far, fat, ffill; me, met, her; pine, piu; note, not, mflve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; Sc. fey. 
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' n. ' ' BxaetiiesB;- 

.' 'a{:i‘vn’itt\v; liicety. 

Evi;ry w^.rd, evtiry syllatiJe, every 

U;ttcT .Tiiii vi.iat. .•.i.eia %r, iutve beeu wcipsived wiiU the 

■ vsiee'it avfAy'rrsvw. ■ I'ly. 

Exactijr (be'/.-nkt'li), ndi\ hi au exact mau> 
ner; piYM/isely .-KTordiii^' ti) rule, measure, 
fact, juiueiuie, and the like; nicely; accii* 
ratieiy; as, a" tenon exactly litted to the mor- 
tiao. ■ 

Uiah ftf thiiiii kiKnv luaiildju! e.vaef/y well. Dryden, 
tit'-. euuitiicH \v«r« yil'-.iiserji, for he had acted exactly 
rt:» their intc-reiiir. reiinired. dkwcycjt. 

Exactness {c-^z-akt/ues}, n. 1. Accuracy; 
nicety; precisiuii; as. to make expenineuts 
with c.ruoSih’..‘VJ. -'-2. ilemilurity; careful coii- 
foriiiity to law or rules of projiriety; as, 
exmtnf'iki of depnrtiuent. 

They thisik tiiat their exactness in otie duty tvili 
i-uone for ticjir ueijLect of aturther, Jiegexs, 

h. Oareful ohservjiuce of method and com 
formity to truth; as, exachiesH in accoimts 
or hUHiuess. 

i-fe had . . . that fi-'irl; of exactness which would 
have made ihni .i r-.-^-pec table antiquary. J/acau/ay. 

Exactor fegzadwt'or). n, 1. One who exacts; 
an ofticer who collects trilmte, taxes, or 
customs. 

I will midte thine officers peace, and thine exactays 
rif'htiiousitesh. lii. Is. 17. 

S. All extortioner; one who ctom pels another 
to p.ay nh»re thtm is leaal or reasonal)le; 
one who deiniinds somethin'jf witliout pity 
or rojuaird to ju.stico; one who i.s unreaHon- 
ahly severe in his injunctions tn* deinands. 

Tlsc service of sin is perfect slavery . . , an mi- 
reasott.tblc tashunaHter and an uiimeasurabjec-tvicrar. 

douth. 

Men t5i.'it are in health are severe e.f.fth'/w of 
patienco at the liaiids of them that are sick. 

ycr. Taylor. 

a. He that deimmds by authority; as, an 
ihractoi* of oaths. 

As they reposed ;ireat religion in an oath, in respect 
of the actor; so did tliey likewise, in respeict of tlie 
c.VvtciftJr. Fotherby. 

Exactress (egz-akt'res), 71. A female who 
exacts or is stw'ere in her injunctious. ‘ Ex- 
pectation, so .severe an exactxesTS of duties.’ 
B.ilonmi. 

Exacuat© t (e^2-ak'u-iit), V. t. [.From a Active 
L. verb cyn'eno. exaevatmUf for L. examfo, 
ciVtfaatu in, to make very sharp-- f?.T, and acuo, 
to sliarpen, from aoiw, a sharp point, a 
needle. ] To whet or sharpen. 

Exaciiationt (egi5-{ik'u-a''shon), n. Act of 
whtdtjn;^; a sharpening. 

Exseresis (e.gz-e're-.sis), 71 . [Gr. , from exaired, 
to remove. 1 TJiat liranch of surgery which 
relates to tin.* removal of parts of the l)ody. 
Exaggerate (egii-aj'er-at), v.t. pret. & i)p. 
exar/tjeruti'd ; ppr. exaggei'cttlng, [L, exag- 
getv, cxuggerat’iim~~ex, mtens.,and aggero, 
aggciYitifiv, to heap, from agger, aheap—af?, 
to, ami gero, to carry. ] l.f To heap on; to 
uccumiilate. ‘ Oaks and fire covered hy the 
waters and moori.sh earth upon 

them.’ Hale. —'I To heighten; to eulmge 
heyondthe truth or reason; to amplify ; espe- | 
dally, to represent as greater than truth 
or Justice will warrant. 

A friend e.va}y;ey(iies a man’s virtues, an enemy 
imlamcs las crimes. Addison. 

In the fine arU\ to heighten extravagantly 
iiielfect or design; as, to exaggerate parti- 
cular features in a painting or statue. 
Exaggerated (egz-aj^cr-at-etl), |.k and a. 
HcigTitened; overstated; unduly increased; 
as, an exaggerated statement or account. 
Exaggeration (egz-aj'er-a"shon), w. i. t A 
heaping together ; lieap ; accumulation. 
^Exaggeration of sand.’ Amplifi- 

cation ; ii representation of things beyond 
the truth or reason; hyperbolical represen- 
tation, whether of good or evil. 

Jlxa^^jyeraiions of the prodigious condescensions in 
tlm prince to pass good laws, would have an odd 
sound at Westminster. S^fityt. 

3. In they/^m arts, a representation of things 
in which their natural features are heigh- 
tene<l or magnilled. 

Exaggerative (egz-aj'dr-at-iv), a. Having 
the power or tendency to exaggerate. 
Exaggerator (egi;-aj'fn-*at-(5r), n. One who 
exaggerates. 

Vcju write so of the poets and not laugh? 

Tlinse virtuous Itans, dreamers after dark. 

Ami sootlisayers in a tea-cup? E. B. Bro’iuning', 

Exaggeratory (egz-aj'er-a-to-ri), a. Con- 
taining exaggoratfon. ^Exaggemtoi'y de- 
chimation.’’ Johnson. 

Exagitatet (egz-aj'it-at), v.t. pret. & pp. ca;- 
agitated; ppr. exagitating. [L. exagito, ex~ 
agitatnm, to stir up— ea;, inteus., and agito, 


frod' of fffo, to move, to drive.] 1. To 
shake violently ; to agitata— 2. To puiwue 
with invectives or reproaches; ti) reproach. 
This tlicir defect I had ratlier latnent than yxitidiati. 

Hooker. 

Exagitation t (egz-aJ1t-a"shon), Agita- 
tion. 

Esalhimjinoiis (eks-ai-lju'miu-us), a. [Prefix 
ex, priv., and (w’hich see),] In 

hot. iiaviirg no albumen about the emlwyo, 
or no albumen but that of the cotyledons. 
Exalt (egz-siltO, v-t- [Fr. exalter; L. exalto 
--ex, and riltus, high. See Altitude,] 

1. 'To raise high; to elevate; to lift up. 

I will exalt iny throne above the stars of God. 

Is, Kiv. 13. 

Exalt thy towery head, and lift thine eye.s. Pope. 

2. To elevate in poiver, ivealth, ranis or 
dignity, character, and tlie like; as, to exalt 
oiie to a throne, to the chief magistracy, to 
a ld.sIiopric. 

I E.xali him th.it is low, and abase him that is hisjh. 

Ezek, x.\i. 16. 

3. To elevate with joy, pride, or confidence; 
to inspire with delight or satisfaction; to 
elate; as, to be exalted with .success or vic- 
tory. 

'VV'’hosoever exalteth himself shall be abased. 

Luke xiv. ii. 

4. To praise highly; to magnify; to praise; 
to extol. 

He is . . . my father’s God, and I will him. 

Ex. XV. 2, 

5. To raise, as the voice; to elevate the tone 
of, as the voice or a musical instrument; 
to lift up. 2 Ki. xi.x. 22. 

Now, Mars, she a.iid, let Fame exalt her voice. 

Prior. 

t). To elevate in diction or sentiment; to 
make siihlime. 

But hear, oh hear, in what exalted strains, 
Sicilian rause.s, through these happy pilains. 
Proclaim Saturniaii times. Roscommon. 

7.t In chem. to purify; to sulitilize; to refine; 
as, to exoM the juices or the qualities of 
bodies. 

W’ith chemic art exalts tlie mineral powers. Pope. 

Exaltado (eks-al-tii'do), ?i.. In Spanish hist. 
a member of the extreme liberal or radical 
political party, 

]^aitat,+ pp. Exalted. ‘In Pisces, ivher 
Venus is ca’gf tot’ Chaucer. 

Exaltation (egz-idt-fTshon), m l. The act 
of raising high, or state of being raised 
high; elevated state; elevation, as to pmver, 
office, rank, dignity, or excellence; state of 
greatness or dignity. 

Wondering at my flight, and change 
, To this high Milton. 

2. Alental elevation; a state of mind in 
which a person po.ssesses poetical or noble 
thoughts and noble aspirations. 

You are only .aware of the impetuosity of the 
senses, the upwelling of the blood, tlie efliision of 
tenderness, but not of the nervous exaltation, the 
poetic rapture. Trans, of Taine. 

3. t lu e/iem. the refinement or subtilization 
of bodies or their qualities and virtues, or 
the increase of their strength.— 4, In as txol 
the dignity of a planet, from Its po.sition 
being in that part of the zodiac in which its 
powers are increased or are at the highest. 

Astrologers tell us that the sun receives its exaiia> 
Hon In the sign Aries. Dryden. 

Exalted (egz-alt'ed), p. and a. Baised to a 
lofty height; elevated; honoured with office 
or rank; extolled; magnified; refined; dig- 
nified; sublime; lofty. 

Time never fails to bring every exalted reputation 
to a strict scrutiny. Ames. 

Exaltectness (egz-alt'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being exalted, elevated, or elated. ‘ The 
exaltejmss of some minds.' Gray. 

Exalter (egz-alFer), n. One who exalts or 
raise.s to dignity, 

Exaltmentt (egz-alt'meiit), 7i. Exaltation, 
Sanctity inipljung a discrimination, a distance, an 
exaiiment in nature or use of the thing which is de- 
nominated thereby. " Barreno. 

Examen (egz-a'men), [L. , the tongue of 
a balance, for exagmm, tvQm exigo, to exa- 
mine, measure, weigh— i’o;, and ago, to set 
in motion. ] Examination ; disquisition ; in- 
quiry; scrutiny, ‘After so fair an 
Burke. 

Exanietron,t Hexameter. Chauce.7\ 
Examinable (egz-am'in-a-bl), a. [vSee Exa- 
mine.] That may be examined; proper for 
judicial examination or inquiry. 

Scaminant (egz-anTin-ant), n. [I. exmnin- 
mis, examinantis, ppr. of examma. See 
Examine.] Onewho examines; an examiner. 

One window was so placed as to throw a strong 
light at the foot of the table at which prisoners 
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were usually poste't:lfi:)r.examinfition,,w']jily llie upper 
end, w'here the examinants sat, was thruivii iiito 
shadow. Sir' W. Scott. 

Examinate t (egz-ainTn-.at), n. The ponson 
exjunined. Bacon. 

Examination (egz-amfiii-a‘"shon), n. [L. ex- 
aminaUo. ,See ‘EXA 3 IEN.J 1 . Tfic act of 
examining or state of being examined; a 
careful .search or inquiry, with a view to tlis- 
cover truth or the real state of things; care- 
ful and ficcurate ircspectioii of a thing and 
its parts; a view of (jualities and relations, 

! and an eistinuite of their nature and import- 
ance; rscrutiny by stmly or e.xperiment; as, 
an examination of a lioimc or a shiji. 

Ditrerent men kriviug out or putting in sovcrul 
-'.iiuple ideas, according to their v.irious exantinaiion, 
$kUI, or olii-iervatioji of the subject, have different 
essences, Locke. 

Nothing Unit is self-evident can be the proper sub- 
ject of cxansinaHon. South. 

2, l\i judicial gn'oceedings, a careful iiKpiiry 
into facts by testimony; an attempt to ascer- 
tain truth by inquiries mid interrogatories; 
as, tlie nxaniiiiation of u witness or the 
merits of a cause. —3. A i»rocess prescribed 
or as.sigiied for te-stiiig q ualiflcation , capabili- 
ties, knowledge, progress, and the like; as, 
tlie exaniinatimi of a'stiulent, of a candidate 
for admis.siou to the ministry or bar; the 
periodical exam ination of a school — 4. Trial 
or assay by the appropriate methods or 
tests, as of minerals or chemical coin- 
pounds.— S yn. Search, inquiry, investiga- 
tion, research, scrutiny, inquisition, inspec- 
tion. 

Examinator (egz-anVin-at-fi'r), n. An exa- 
miner. ‘A prudent exarninatm'P Sir hi 
Bcott. 

Examine (egz-auTin), v.t, pret. & pp. exa- 
'mined ; ppr, exaniiiiiiig. [L. exmnvm, c;r- 
mnmattim, from exainen, examinis, the 
tongue of a Iialauce. See Examen.] 1. To 
inspect or observe carefully ; to look into 
the state of; to view in all it.s ai3pect.s; to 
weigh arguments and compare facta in refer- 
ence to anything, with a view to form a cor- 
rect ox>inion or judgment regarding it; ,as, 
to exa/ nine a ship to know whether she is 
sea-worthy, or a house to Imow whether 
repairs are wanted. 

If, for histaiiee, we examine the address of Clytera- 
iiestra to Aganiemnoii on hi.s return, or the descrip- 
tion of the seven Argive cliiefa, by the principles of 
dramatic writing, we shall ircstantly condenin them 
as monstrous. Macaulay, 

2. To try, as an offender; to question, a.‘5 
a witness. ‘The offenders that are to he 
examined.* Bhalc.—Z. To inquire into the 
qualifications, capabilities, knowledge, or 
jirogress of, by interrogatories; as, to exa- 
mine the candidates for a degree, or for 
a license to preach or to practise in a pro- 
fession.-— 4. To try or assay by appropriate 
methods or tests; as, to exajiime minerals 
or chemical compounds. 

Examinee (egz-amfin-e"), 71 . One wffio under- 
goes an examiiiation. 

After repeating the SanuiritaiTs saying to the inn- 
keeper; * When I come ag.im I will repay thee, 'the 
unlucky examinee added: 'This he said, knowtnjr 
that he should see his face no more.’ 

Cambridge Sketchei. 

Examiner (egz-anTin-er), 1, Gne who 
examines, tries, or inspects; one who inter- 
rogates a witness or an offender.— 2. A per- 
son appointed to conduct an examination, 
as, in a university, one tippointed to examine 
students for degrees; as, the exanunei’s in 
natural science, in metaphysics, classics, Ac. 

3. Ill chancery, one Of two officers of court, 
Tvho examine on oath the witnesses produced 
on either side, or the parties themselves. 

Examining (egz-amTn-ing), a. Having power 
to examine; appointed to examine; as, an 
cxurnmiiig committee. 

ISxamplaryt (egz^‘lm-pla-ri), a. [From ex- 
ample.} Serving for example or pattern; 
proposed for imitation; exemplary. Booker. 
^aiapl© (cgz-anTpl), 71 . [L. exeraphmi, 

from cximo, to take out or away, to remove 
— cx', out, and c mo, to take, to receive, to 
purchase. See SAsrPLE.j 1 A portion, 
generally a small quantity of anything, or 
one of a number of things, exhibiteil to 
show the character or quality of the wliole; 
a sample ; a specimen.— 2. A pattern, in 
morals or manners, worthy of imitation; a 
copy or model; one who or that which is 
proposed or is proper to be imitated. 

1 have given you ah example, that you should do 
as I haveVlone toyou, johnxiU. 13, 

Be thou an of the believers, i Tim, iv. 12, 

3. Frecedeiit to he imitated; a former in- 
stance, to he followed or avoided; a pattern; 
as, is better than precept. 
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any uiau foil after the smus - W unbelief. 

Soiiotii and Gomorrah , . . are set forth for an 
example, suftering the vetigeance of eternal^nre ^ 

Such temperate order in so fierce a cause 
Doth want example. Snafe, 

4. Instance serving for illustration of arule or 
preeept; or a particular case or proposition 
illustrating a general rule, position, or truth; 
as, the principles of trigonometry anti the 
rules of granuiiar are illustrated by camnples. 

5. In lofic, the conclusion of one singular 
point from another; an induction of what 
may hapjjen from what has happened. Thus, 
if civil war has produced calamities of a par- 
ticular kind in one instance, it is inferred 
that it will produce like consequences In 
other cases. 

d3xamplet (egz-am'pl), v.t l. To give exam- 
ples or instances of. 

ril exajnpie you with thievery: 

The .wn‘s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea; the moon's an arrant thief, 

And lier pale fire she snatche.s from the sun. 

Shak. 

% To justify by the authority of an ex- 
ample. 

1 may example iny digression by some mighty pre- 
cedentr Shak. 

3. To set an example of. 

Yet the fight 

Hung doubtful, where, hardiest deeds, 

Salisbury struck down the foe. Souihey. 

Examplelesst (egz-am'pl-les), a. Having no 
example. 

Exampler (egz-am'pler), n. A pattern; an 
exemplar or sampler. 

jExamplesst (egz-am'ples), a. Same as Mx- 
ampleless. 

They that dunst to strike 
At so exampless and miblamed a life. B.yonson, 

Esangia (eks-an^ji-a), n. pi. [Glr. elc, ex, out, 
and angnon, a vessel] In pathol. a term 
soin etimes applied to diseases in which there 
is unnatural distention of a large blood- 
vessel 

Ejcanguious t (eks-sang'gwi-ns), a. Having 
no blood. See ExsANGirions. 

Exangulous t (eks-ang'gu-lus), a. CL. ex, 
pi'iv., and anguliis, a corner.] Having no 
angles or corners. 

Exanimate (egz-anT-mat), a. [L. exmiiiTir 
atus, pp, of exmiimo—ex, priv., and aniim, 
life.] 1, Inanimate; lifeless. ‘Carcasses 
exanimate.’ Spenser.— 2. Spiritless; dis- 
heartened ; depressed in spirits. ‘ Pale 
wretch exanima te with love. ’ Tlmnson. 
Exanimate (egz-anT-mat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
exanim-ated; ppr. exanimating. 1. To de- 
prive of life; to kill.— 2. To disheai'ten; to 
discourage. 

Exanimation (egz-anT-ma"shon), n. De- 
privation of life or of spiritis. [Hare.] 
Exanimoust (egz-an'i-miis), ci. [L. exanimw 
—ex, priv., and anima, life.] Lifeless: 
dead. 

Exannnlate (eks-an'nu-hlt), a. [L. ex, with- 
out, and a ring,] In iot. without 

ah'ing: applied to those ferns in wliich the 
sporangium is without the elastic ring or 
annulus. 

Exanthalose (eks-an'thal-os), n. [See Ex- 
AUl'HEM. ] A name applied by some to native 
sulphate of soda, occurring as an efflores- 
cence in certain lavas and in other connec- 
tions. 

Exanthem, Exanthema (eks'an-them, eks- 
an-the'ma), n. pi. Exanthemata (eks-an- 
them'a-tav EGr. emnthema, tvom. exantkeo, 
to blossom— «£», md mthos, a flower.] In 
med. eruption; a breaking out ; any efflor- 
escence on the skin, as in measles, small- 
pox, scarlatina, &c, : frequently limited to 
such eruptions as are accompanied with 
fever. 

Exantliematology (eks-an-them''a-tol"o- 3 i), 

Hi [Gr, exantMma, exanthe‘nmtos, an erup- 
tion, and logos, discourse,] A treatise on 
eruptive fevers. 

Exanthematous, Exanthematic (eks-an- 
them^at-us, eks-an'them-at'Tk), a. Of or 
pertaining to exantliem; eruptive; efflores- 
cent; as, an exanthematous disease. 
Exanthesis (eks-an-tlie'sis), n. [Gr. , from ea;- 
antheo, to blossom.] hi med. a superficial 
or cutaneous efflorescenee: an eruption of 
the skin. ' 

Exantlatet (eks-antTat), v.t [L. exantlo 
(emnelo), exantlatum, to draw out as a 
liquid, to suffer— ea:, out, andmiffo {anelo), 
to draw or raise liquids.] To draw out; to 
bring out; to exhaust. ‘By time those seeds 
are wearied or exantlated.’ Boyle 
Exantlationt (eks-ant-la'shon), /i. The act 


of drawing out; exhaustion. ‘This exanU 
lation of truth.’ Sir T. Mroione. 

Exaratet (eks'a-rat), v.t. [L. ex, and aro, 
aratuni, to plough.] To plough; hence, to 
inai'k as if by a plough; to write; to engrave. 
Exaratiou t (eks-a-ra'shon), n. [See Exau- 
ATB.] The act of ploughing; hence, the act 
of marking, as with a ploii^i, or of writing 
or engraving. 

Exarch (eks’ark), n. [Gr. exarchos—ex, and 
archos, a chief.] 1, A prefect or governor 
under the Byzantine Empire.— 2. Mccles. a 
title assumed for a time by the bishops of 
Constantinople, Antioch, Ephesus, and 
Caesarea, as superiors over the surrounding 
metropolitans; more recently a title given 
to inspectors of the clergy in certain dis- 
tricts, commissioned by the eastern patri- 
archs. 

Exarchate (eks1irk-at), n. The office, dig- 
nity, or administration of an exarch. 
Exalrillate (eks-a-rilTat), a. In hot a term 
applied to a seed destitute of an aril 
Exaristate (eks-a-rist'at), a. [L. ex, with- 
out, and arista, an awn.] In hot destitute 
of an arista, awn, or beard. 

Exarticixlation. (eks-ar-tik'u-la"shon), n. [L. 
ex, out, iind artieulus, a small joint.] Lux- 
ation; the dislocation of a joint. 
Exasperate Cegz-as'p6r-at), v.t pret. & pp. 
exasperated; ppr. exasperating. [L. exaS’ 
pero, exasperaturn, to irritate — eic, and 
aspero, from asper, rough, harsh.] 1. To 
anger ; to irritate to a high degree ; to pro- 
voke to rage; to enrage; to excite or inflame; 

as, to exasperate a person, or to exasperate 
anger or resentment. 

To take the widow 

Exasperates, makes mad her sister Goneril. Shak. 
% To make grievous or more grievous ; to 
aggravate; to embitter; as, to exasperate 
enmity. 

Many have studied to exasperate the ways of 
death, but fewer hours have been spent to soften 
that necessity. Sir T. Erarme. 

3. To augment the violence of ; to increase 
the malignity of ; to exacerbate; as, to ex- 
asperate pain or a part inflamed. [Bare.] 
The plaster would pen the humour and so exas- 
perate it Bacon. 

Exasperate (egz-as'p6r-at), a. 1. Provoked; 
embittered; inflamed. 

Mattel's grew more exasperate between the kings 
of England and France. Bacon. 

2. In hot. a term applied to a plant clad with 
hard, stiff, short points. 

Exasperater (egz-as'p6r-at-er), n. One who 
exasperates or inflames anger, enmity, or 
violence. 

Exasperation (egz-as'p6r-a"shon), n. 1. The 
act of exasperating or state of being exas- 
perated; irritation; provocation. 

A word extorted from him by the exasperation of 
his spirits. South. 

2. Increase of violence or malignity; exacer- 
bation, as of a disease. 

; Judging, as of patients in a fever, by the exaspera- 
tion of the fits. Woiton. 

Exauctorate,t ExautHoratet (egz-;ik'ti5r- 

at, egz-fi'ther-at), v. t. [L. exmtetoro—ex, 
priv., and auctoro, to hire or bind, from 
auetor, author.] To dismiss from service; 
to deprive of an office or dignity in the 
Church; to degrade. 

God also is the Supreme Judge, and can punish 
and exatithoraie wham he pleases and substitute 
others in their room. yer. Taylor. 

Exanctoration, t Exantlioratioa t ( egz- 
jik'ter-a"shoii, Bgz-;},Th6r-a‘'shon), n. Dis- 
misrion from service; deprivation; degrada- 
tion; the removal of a person from an office 
or dignity in the Church. 

Exaugnrate (egz-ji^gu-rat), v.t [L. exau- 
guro, exauguratum—ex, priv., and aiiguro, 
to consecrate by auguries, from augur. See 
Augur,] In Horn, antiq. to change from 
sacred to profane; hence, to desecrate; to 
secularize; to profane. See Exauguratiox. 

He determined to exanp-urate and to unhallow 
certain churches and chapels. Holland, 

Exauguration (egz-fl’gu-ra"shon), n. In 
Rom. antiq, the act of changing a sacred 
thing or person into a profane one; seculari- 
zation; a ceremony necessary before conse- 
crated buildings could be used for secular 
purposes, or priests resign their sacred 
functions or enter into matrimony; hence, 
desecration; profanation, ‘The exaugura- 
; tfoh and unliallowing all other cells and 
chapels besides.’ Eolkmd. 

Exauthorate, x.t. See Exauctorate. 
Exauthoration, n. See Exaugtoration. 
Exauthorizet (egz-iVtlnir-Iz), uf. pret. & pp. 


exatUhorized; ppv. exauthorizing. To de- 
prive of authority. 

Excalceatet (elts-kaFse-ut), v.t [L. exeaUeo 
exealceatum, to pull off the shoe.s— ea;, out 
off, and calceus, a shoe.] To deprive of 
shoes; to make barefooted. 

Excalceation t (eks-kaTse-a"shou), n. The 
act of excalceating or depriving of shoes. 
Excalfactiont (eks-kal-fak'shon), n. [L, ex- 
calf actio, from excalf ado, to warm— ea;, and 
calfacio, to wai-m.] The act of making 
warm; calefaction, Blount. 

Excalfactivet (eks-kal-fak'tiv), a. Tending 
to heat or warm. 

ExcalfactO^t (eks-kal-fak^to-ri), a. Heat- 
ing; warming. ‘A special excalf acton/ 
virtue.’ Holland. 

Excalibur, Bxcalibar (eks-kal'i-h6r), n. 
The mythological sword of King Arthur 
given him by the Lady of the Lake, to wliom 
Aferlin directed him to apply for it. 

No sward on earth, were it the Excalihar of Kins? 
Arthur, can cut that which opposes no steady resist 
ance to the blow. Sir IT. Scott. 

There likewise I beheld Excalidttr 
Before him at his crowning borne, the sword 
That rose from out the bosom of the lake. 

Tennyson. 

Excamb (eks-kamV), 'W-f- Same as Ex- 
cambie. 

Excambiator t (eks-kam'bi-at-6r), n. A 
broker; one employed to exchange lands. 
Excainbie(eks-kam'bi), v.i. (LX. exeamhio, 
to exchange~L. ex, out, and cambio, to e.x- 
chang-e. See Change, Exchange.] To ex- 
change; applied specifically to the exchange 
of land. [Scotch.] 

Excambion, Excambium (eks-kam'bi-on, 
eks-kani'bi-um), n. Exchange; barter; spe- 
cifically, in Soots law, the contract by which 
one piece of land is exchanged for another. 
Excandescence, Excandescency (eks-kan- 
des'sens, eks-kan-des'seii-si), n. [L. exean- 
descentia, excandesco — ex, and candeaco, 
candeo, to glow or be hot, from cfmeo, to be 
white, to shine.] 1. A growing hot; a white 
heat; glowing heat.— 2. Heat of passion; 
violent anger; or a growing angry, 
Excandescent (eks-kan-des'sent), a. Wliite 
I with heat. 

Excantationt (eks'kan-ta'^slion), n. [L, ex- 
canto, excantatmn, to charm forth, to bring 
out by enchantment— ca;, out, and canto, to 
chant, to endian t, intens.from cano, cantmn, 
to sing.] Disenchantment by a coimter- 
cliarm. [Hare.] 

Excarnate Ceks-kar-^nat), v.t, pret. & pp. 
excarnated; ppr. cxcarnating. [L.L. ex- 
carno, excamatum — L, ex, priv., and caro, 
earnis, flesh.] To deprive or clear of flesh; 
to separate from the fleshy parts surround- 
ing, as blood-vessels. 

Excarnate (eks-kar'nat), a. Divested of flesh. 
Sears. 

Excamation (eks-kar-na'shou), n. [L. ex, 
priv., and caro, earnis, flesh.] 1. The act 
of divesting of flesh; the state of being di- 
vested of flesh: the opposite of incarnation. 

The apostles mean by the resurrection of Christ 
the excarnation of the Son of man, and the conse- 
quent emergence out of natural conditions to his 
place of power on high. Sears, 

2. In anat. the act of separating injected 
blood-vessels from the parts by which they 
are surrounded. This is effected by corrosion 
by an acid or by putrefaction, 

Excarnifleate (eks-kar'ni-fl-kat), ut [L. 
exearnifiGO, excarnificatimi, to cut in pieces, 
from caro, earnis, flesh, and fade, to make.] 
To clear or deprive of flesh. 

Excarnificatlon (eks-kar'ni-fl-ka'^shon), n. 
The act of clearing or depriving of flesh. 

Ex cathedra (eks ka-thed'ra). [L. ex, from, 
and cathedra, from Gr. kathedra, chair. 
See Cathedral.] Lit. from the chair, as of 
authority or instruction: a phrase used in 
speaking of the solemn dictates or decisions 
of prelates, chiefly the popes, delivered in 
their pontifical capacity. Hence, in com- 
mon Ian. the phrase is applied to any deci- 
sion, direction, order, (fee. , given in an autho- 
ritative and dogmatic manner. 

Excavate (eks'ka-vat), v.t pret. & pp. exca- 
vated; ppr. excavating. [L. excavo—ex, out, 
and caw, to hollow, cavus, hollow. See 
Cave.] l. To hollow; to cut, scoop, dig, or 
wear out the inner part of anything and 
make it hollow; as, to excavate a turnip; 
to excavate a mound of earth.— 2. To form : 
by scoojiing or hollowing out, or by pene- 
trating into any substance and removing ; 
the materials; as, to excavate a canoe; to 
excavate a txmmL 

Excavation (eks-ka-va'sh on), 51. . 1. Q?he act 
of making hollow, by cutting, wearing, or 


Eate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, hf^r; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; 


u, So. ab?£ne; y. ^ey. 



EXCAVATOR 


EXCEFITOTJSNESS 




<»ut. tint inturior t5uhBtjyH''u i>urt 
iii ;i thiiis.i.- -"J- A hollow ora oa\'ity formed 
hy removing tlu; iatenor suhstaiice; a«, many 
ftnitnalfj harrow in exetivatiam of tlieir own 

forming. 3. lu enff in, an open cutting, as 

in a railway, in <ifetinction from ntumiel 
i^cavator (eics'ka-yut-nr), -n. Onf3 who or 
tliut whieli excavates; specifically, amachiiie 
for excavating. 

Excavet (yk3-k{iV'’),i t'.f. To excavate. Cock- 
■. eram. ' 

Excecatet (ek-He'kat), v.t [L. eoccmco, cx~ 
armiluiti, to malm ldiml-e:r, inteiis., and 
ivccns', hliriil} Tomukobliml. 

!]teC0Cat4oEf (ek-iii3-kil'.«lion). k. Tlie act of 
making blind. lip. JikJmrdmn. 

Exceclentt (ek-sed'ent), n. E.xcas-g. 

Exceed (ek-sed'), a t, IL. e;rfetJ!<>-~c.r, out., 
heyontl, and oer/o, to g(*, to pass. See Cedk.] 

1. To pass or get beyond; to proceed Iteyond 
tlm given or snppoHod limit, measure, or 
tiuatitity of : used egually in a xthysical or 
moral sense; as, one man excends anotlier in 
hulk, stature, or weiglit; one offender ex- 
ct'e(h another in villany. 

Name tlicj time, hut let it not exxeed three days. 

ShaA\ 

2. To surpass; to be better than; to excel. 
To be nanieies:; in worthy deeds exceed^ nn infam- 
ous history. The Canaanitish v.’oman lives more 
happily without a name than Herodias witli otte. 

.Sir r. Bnnvne. 

.Syn. To surpass, excel, outgo, transcend, 
outdo, outvie. 

Exceed (ek-sed'), y,f. 1. To go too far; to 
f ia>4s the proper bounds; to go over any given 
liinit, immlier, or nieasnre; as. take care 
never to exxnM in eating or drinking. 

Fctrty stripes may he give him, and not exceed. 

Deut. :yxv. 3. 

2. To bear the greater proportion; to he 
more or larger; to predominate. 

Jii.stice must puriisli the rebellious deed, 

Yet punish so as pity .shall exceed. Dfyden. 

Exceedablot (ek-sed'a-bl), a. That may ex- 
ceed or surpass. 

Exceeder (ek-sCaVer), n. One who exceeds 
or pas.ses the liounds of fitness. 

Exceeding (ek-saddug), a. Oreat in extent, 
{juantity, or duration; very large. 

Citie.s were built an exceeding space of time before 
the great llooci. Jialeij^h. 

Exceeding (ok^seddng), adv. In a very great 
degree; unusually; as, exceeding vi€h. 

The Genoese were exceeding powerful by sea, 
iiaieigh. 

1 am thy shield and thy exceeding great reward. 

Gen. XV, r, ■ 

Exceeding (ek-sedlng), n. Excess; super- 
iluity. 

In case he should be obliged ... to exceed the 
number of men granted this year for the sea-service, 
the house would provide for such exceeding. 

Smoliett. 

Exceedingly (ek'Sed'ingdi), adxi. To a very 
great degree; in a degree beyond what is 
usual; greatly; very much, 

Isaac trembled very exceedingiy. Gen. x.xvii. 33. 

Exceedingnesst (ek-aeddng-nes), n. Great- 
ness in quantity, extent, or duration. Sir 
P. Sidney. 

Excel (efc-seT), v.t. pret. & pp. excelled; ppr. 
excelling. (X. excello—ex, and root cell, seen 
in Gr. kelld, to impel, to urge on, and in 
L, eehns, driven to a high place, raised high.] 

1. To siu’pass ill good qualities or laudable 
deeds; to outdo in comparison. 

Excelling other.s, these w'ere great ; 

Thou greater still, must these PricK 

Many daughters have deme virtuously, but thou 
them ail. Prov. ssxi. 29. 

2. To exceed or go beyond; to sui-pass. 

She opened ; 

But to shut her power. Millott, 

Excel (ek-seV), v.i. To have good qualities, 
or to perform meritorious actions, in an un- 
usual degree; to be eminent, illnstrious, or 
distinguished; to surpass others. 

’Where none admire, ’tis useless to excel; 

Where none are beaux, 'tis vain to be a belle. 

' LytUlhm. 

Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength. 

Ps. ciii. 24. 

Excellence (ek'sel-lens), n. [Er., from L. 
excelientia, from e.vec'll.o. See Excel.] 1. The 
state of j)ossessing good qualities in an un- 
usual or eminent degree; the .state of excel- 
ling in anything; goodness; virtue; supe- 
riority; eminence; as, lie was a man of great 
excoUence; his excellence in music was well 
known; a farm of rare 

Consider fir.st, that great 
, Or bright infers not Milhm. 

2. Any valuable quality; anything highly 


laudable, meritorious, nr virtuous in pur- 
.soiiH. or %'aluable and usteeniod in things. 

‘ With every excellence rellncti’ Beattie. 

?t. Dignity; rank in the sinile of beings: as, 
angels are beings of more excellenck than 
men; men of more excellence than brutes.— 
4, A titleof honour given to persons of high 
rank; excellency (which see): used with 
•your, kin, &e. 

They humbly sue unto your excellence. 

To have a goodly peace concluded of. Shale. 

Sm tSupeiiority, perfection, eminence, su- 
percinineiice, e.stimatioii, worth, virtue, 
goodness. 

Excellency ( ek'sel-Ien-si ), n. 1. Valuable 
(luality; excellence. ‘Extinguish in men the 
sejise of their own excellency.’ Hooker. — 

2. A title of honour given to governors, am- 
bassadors (as representing, not the affairs 
alone, but the persons of sovtnvign princes, 
to whom the title was formerly applied), 
ininisters, and the like : with ymir, h is, &c. 

Excellent (ek'sel-lent), a. 1. Being of great 
virtue or wortlx; eminent or distiugin.slied 
for what is amiable, valuable, or laudable; 
virtuous; good; as, an excellent man or 
citizen; an excellent judge or magistrate.— 
•2. Excelling or surpassing in ariy siiecific 
quality, power, or attainment; as, he is ex- 
cellent in music; he is an excellent artist. 

He is excellent in power and judgment. 

Job XXX vii. 23, 
Her voice was ever soft. 
Gentle and low,— an excellent thing in woman. 

Shak. 

3. Characterized by excellence or eminent 
qualities; being of great value or use: ap- 
plied to things; remarkable for good pro- 
perties; as, an excclle^it farm; an excellent 
horse; excellent fruit. 

To love 

Wliat I i5ee excellent in good or fair. Milton. 

4. t Surpassing; transcendent; consumniate; 
complete: in an ill sense. ‘The excellent 
foppery of the world.' Shale. ‘The excel- 
lent grand tyrant of the earth.' Shale. 

Elizabeth was an excellent hypocrite. Httme. 

SyN. Worthy, virtuous, good, choice, prime, 
valuable, select, exquisite, transcendent. 
Excellently (ek'sel-lent-Ii), adv. 1. In an 
excellent manner; well in a high degree; in 
an eminent degree; in a manner to please 
or command esteem, or to be useful.— 2. t Ex- 
ceedingly; superlatively; surpassingly. * One 
giant vice so ill.’ Pope. ‘When 

the whole heai't is excellently sorry.’ J. 
Fletcher. 

Excelsior (ek-seTsi-or), a. [L., conipar. de- 
gree of exeeUiis, \oity~~ex, intens., and ccl- 
sm, lofty. See Excel.] loftier; more ele- 
vated; higher. 

Excentral (eks-sen'tral), a. In hot. out of 
the centre. 

Excentric, Excentrical (eks-seiTtrik, eks- 
sen'trik-al), a. [See ECCENTRIC. J 1. Deviating 
from the centre; not having the same centre; 
eccentric. —2. In hot. a term applied to a la- 
teral embryo removed from the centre or 
iixis.~~Fxce7itrio circle. See ECCENTRIC, 2, &. 
Excentldcity (eks-sen-tris'i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being excentric; specifically, in 
math, the distance between the centre of an 
ellipse and either focus. It is in this way 
that we speak of the excentricUy of the or- 
bits of the planets which move in ellipses. 
See Eccentricity. 

Excentrostomata (eks-sen'tro-stom"a-ta), 
n, pi. [Gr. ek, ex, out, kentron, a spine, and 
mouth,] A dirision of the EcliinidOB, 
comprising the spatangs, clypeaster, (fee. 
Except (ek-sept'), v.t Ifv. excepier, L. ex- 
cipio, exceptimi—ex, out, and capio, to take. ] 

1. To take or leave out of any number spe- 
cified; to exclude; as, of the thirty persons 
present and concerned in a riot, \ve must 
except two.— ■%. To take or leave out any 
particular or partieulai’s from a general de- 
scription. 

When he saith. All things are put under him, it is 
manifest that he is w'hicn did put all things 

under him, 1 Cor. xv. 27. 

Except (ek-septO, v.i. To object; to take 
exception: usually followed hy to; sometimes 
by against; as, to except to a witness or to 
his testimony. ‘A succession which our 
author could not except against. ' Locke. 
Except (ek-aeptO- Now used as a prep, and 
cong but reallv a contracted form of the 
pp. excepted, or a verb in the imperative. 
•See Dnless. 1. prep. Being excepted or 
left out; with exception of ; excepting. 

Richard except, those whom we fight against, 

Had rather have us win, than him they follow. 

Shak, ■ , 


I could see nothing except the sky. Stvift. 

2. cony. Excepting; if it ))e not that; nnlc.s.s. 

Except the Lord build the housti:, they labour in 
vain that build it. Ps. c.XKvii, i 

Exceptant (ek-sepVant), a. Implying excep- 
tion. 

Excepted (ek-sept'ed), p. and a. Left out. 
as from a general proposition, category, 
rule, precept, and the like; .specially ex- 
cluded. excepted two.’ Milton, 

Excepting (ek-aept'ing),ppr. ii.sed as a prep, 
nnd co/y. With exception of ; excluding; uu- 
le.ss; except. ’ Exaiptingnono but good Duke 
Htimplirey.’ Shak. ’Excepting your wor- 
shiji’s presence. ' Shak. 

Excepting in brirfiarous times, no such atrocious 
outrages could be cojiuiiitted. Brougham. 

Exception (ek-sep'shon), n. 1. The act of 
excepting or excluding from a number de- 
signated, or from a description; exclusion; 
as, all voted for tlie bill, witli the e'Xcoptwn 
of live. 

Ho doth deny his prisoner}; but with proviso and 
exception. Shak. 

2. Exclusion from what Is comprehended in 
a general rule or proposition: sometimes, 
tliough rtirely, with to. 

Let the money be raised on land.witlr an exceftmt 
h .some of the more barren part.s, that niiglit be tax 
Addison, 

3. That wiiich is excepted, excluded, or 
separated from others in a general descrip- 
tion; the person or thing specified as distinct 
or not included; tis, almo.st every general 
I’ule has its exceptions. 

Such rare exceptions, shining in the dark, 

Prove, rather than impeach, the just remark. 

Copper. 

4. An objection; that which is or may he 
offered in opposition to a rule, proposition, 
statement, or allegation: with to; sometimes 
with against. 

I will answer what exceptions he can have against 
our account. Bentley. 

5. Objection with dislike; offence; slight 
anger or resentment: with at or agaiiist, 
but more commonly with to, and generally 
used with take; as, to take exception at a 
severe remark; to take exception to what 
was said. 

Roderigo, thou hast taken against me an exception. 

Shak. 

6. In law, («) the denial of what is alleged 
and considered- as valid by the other party, 
either in point of law or in pleading; a de- 
nial of a matter alleged in bar to an action; 
an allegation against the sufficiency of an 
answer. It is a stop or stay to an action, and 
it is either dilatory or peremptory, (6) A 
clause by xvhich the grantor of a deed ex- 
cepts something befoi^e granted, as when 
having disposed of a house a particular , 
room is excepted from the same.~JSi7^ of 
exceptions, ill law, a statement of excep- 
tions taken to the decision, or instructions, 
on points of law, of the judge presiding 
at atrial, for the purpose of having these 
points recorded hi order to be reviea ed by a 
superior court or the full bench. 

Exceptionable (ek-sep'8lion-a-bi),«t. Liable 
to exception or objection; objectionable. 

This passage I look upon to be the most exception- 
able in the whole poem. Addison 

Exceptionableness (ek-sep'shon-a-bl-nes), 

■n. The quality of being exceptionable. 
Exceptional (ek-sep'shon-al), a. 1. Out of 
the ordinary coiir.se; relating to or forming 
an exception. 

In 1S53 a bill was introduced to withdraw this <«;- 
ceptianal privilege; but it was defeated by a masterly 
speech of Mr. Macaulay. T, Brskine May. 

2. That may be excepted against. 
Exceptioaally (ek-sep'shon-al-Ii), adv. In 
an exceptional manner; in a manner not 
generally acted on; unprecedentedly; extra- 
ordinarily ; especially ; as, he was exception- 
ally tUYOured. 

In order to bestow a lucrative moiJopoly on parti- 
cular establishments which the government was 
pleased c-xceptionally to license. ff.S. Milt. 

Exceptionary (ek-sep'shon-a-ri), a. Indi- 
cating an exception. 

After mentioning the general privation of the 
‘bloomy fiush of life,’ dxe excepttonary ‘all but' in- 
cludes, as part of that bloomy fuish, an aged decrepit 
matron. Quoted by Latham. 

Exceptionert (ek-sep'shon-er), n. One who 
takes exception or objects. 

Exceptions t (ek-.sep'sliua), a. Peevish; dis- 
posed or apt to cavil or take exceptions. 

They are so supercilious, troublesome, fierce, and 
exceptions. South. 

Exceptionsness (ek-sep'shus-iris), n. Dis- 
position to cavil. 


EXCl!;PTiV.K 


EXCIPIENT 


U2 


Exceptive 1- fjii- Iiui^ng^rui ex- 
cept ii in : iw, an propu.sitioii. Warn. 

2. Making’ or being an eseeption ; <ixcep- 
tionul. ‘A pafticulai’ ami exce 2 )Uue law. 
Milton. . 

i^ceptlesst (eU-sepPles), a. Slaking no ex- 
eeptioti; f.xteniling to all. 

Fcn-give jny general and exa^/^/h’ss rashness. S/ta^. 

Exceptor (ek-sept'er), n. One who oi)jects 
or n 1 uk«.=i cxe ei) fcions. 

Excereforate (eks-se're-brat), v.t fL. ex- 
cefchro, excerehratum'—ex, out, iiinl cere- 
hrim, brain. J To remove or beat out the 
brains of. , , 

Excerebration (eks-seTe-bnrsbon), n. The 
act (tf removing or heating out the brains, 
i^cerebrose (eks-se're-bros), a. [L. ex, out, 
find ecmbrosus, from mrehriim, the brain.] 
Having no brains. 

ExCdrn <eU-sih’iT), V. t [L. exeerno--ex, and 
cerno, Gi*. Icrinu, to sei)arate.] To separate 
and emit through the pores or through small 
passage.? of tlie body; to strain out: to se- 
crete; to excrete; as, fluids are excermd in 
perspiration. ‘That which is dead, or cor- 
rupted, or Bacon- [Obsolete or 

obsolescent.] 

Excernent (ek-senTent), a. Secreting. 
Excerp t (ek-sGrp'), 'r-t. To excerpt. 

In your reading excerf and note in your books such 
tilings fAS yovi like. Hales. 

Excerpt (ek-serpt'), u.t [L, excerpo, execrp- 
ltm~ex, out, and carpo, to pick.] To make 
im extract from, or an extract of ; to pick 
out: to select; to cite or cite from. 'Out 
of \vhicli we have excerpted the following 
particulars.’ Fuller. 

Excerpt (ek-s6rpt0, u. An extract from an 
author or from a writing of any kind; as, 
he craved excerpts from the minutes. 

His common-place book was filled with excerpts 
from the year-books. Loi’d Camp>beU, 

Excerpta (ek-serp'ta), n. pi. [See Exceupt. ] 
Pa.ssnges extracted. 

Excerption (ek-serp'shon), u. [L. excerptio.] 

1. The act of excerpting or picking out; a 
gleaning; selection.— 2. That wdiich is se- 
lected or gleaned, [Eare.] 

Time.s have consumed his works, saving some few 
€.vcerptums. Jialeigh. 

Excerptive (ek-s6rpt'iY), a. Excerpting; 
choosing. MaeJeenzie. 

Excerptor (ek-serpt^h’),?i. One who e.xeerpts; 
a selecfcer; aculler. 

Excess (ek-3e.s0, n. [Er. ea-cS?; E. excessus, 
from ax’cedo. &eeEXGBEi>.] 1. That which 
exceeds any measure or limit, or 11111011 
exceeds soniething else, or a going beyond 
a iuftt line or point; that which is beyond 
the common measure, proportion, or due 
quantity; superlluity; superabundance; as, 
an excess of provisions; excess of bile in. the 
system. 

If music be tlie food of love, play on; 

Give me e.vcess of it. 

He saw; but blasted with icsrm' of light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night. Gray. 

2. Any transgression of due limits; e.xtrava- 
gance. 

With taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous Sha/t. 

3. Undue indulgence of appetite ; want of 
restraint in gratifying the desires; intem- 
perance; over-mdulgence.. 

Like one that sees his own 

And easily forgive.s it as his, own, Tennyson. 

4. IvLavith, andpeowi. the difference between 
any two unetpial numbers or ciuantities; 
that which remains when tile lesser iiumlier 
or quantity is taken from the greater,-- 
Spherical excess, in triffori. the quantity by 
which the sum of the three angles of a 
spherical triangle exceeds two right angles. 

Excessive (ek-se.s1v), a. Beyond any given 
degree, measure, or limit, or heyond the 
common measure or projiortion ; beyond 
what is sanctioned by religion, morals, pro- 
priety, or utility; immoderate; extravagant; 
unreasonable; as, the excessive bulk of a 
man; excessive labour; excessive charges; 
excessive sengev, excitement, yanity; earcea- 
sixe mduigence of any kind. 

£xsceysiv£ grief (is) the enemy to the Jiving. S/tal\ 
Dark with cxcesstz'e bright thy skirts appear, 

Mtlion. 

-—Emrmous, Tm^wnse, Fxces sive. See 
under Enobmous. 

Excessively (ek-ses'iv-li), ach. 1. In an ex- 
treme degree; beyond meauire; exceedingly; 
vehemently; violently; as, exeessimly im- 
patient; excessively grieved; the wind blew 
excessively, 


A man uiust iie lAvt'tfjiA't’/y stupid, as well as un- 
clnaritablc, who believes there i.s no virtue but on his 
own side. Hddis-on. 

2. t Intemperately, 

Whicli li.aving .swallowed up exces.^n'Sly, 

He soon in vomit up againe doth lay. Spenser, 

Excessiveness {ek-se,s'iv-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being excessive; excess. 
Excnaiige (eks-ch'anj'), r.f. pret. & pp. ex- 
changed; ].)pr. exchanging. [O.Fr. exchanger, 
esehangcr; IT. echanger—ex, and changer, 
to change. See Change.] 1. In com. to 
part with, in return for some, eiiuivalent; to 
tran.sfer, fora recoinperise; to barter; as, lie 
exchanges his goods in foreign countries for 
gold; tne workman exchanges his labour for 
money. 

He has something to exchange with those abroad. 

Locke. 

. % To lay aside, quit, or resign one thing, 
state, or condition, and take another in the 
place of it; to part with for a substitute; as, 
to exchange a crown for a cowl; to exchange 
a throne for a cell or a hermitage ; to ex- 
change a life of ease for a life of toil. ‘ And 
death for life exchanged foolishly.’ Shale.— 

3. To give and receive reciprocally ; to give 
and take; communicate mutually; to inter- 
change; as, to exchange horses, clothes, 
thoughts, civilities. 

j£w/{rt!«^'i?forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet. Shak. 
,SVN. To change, interchange, barter, bar- 
gain, truck, swap. 

Exchange (eks-chanjO, v. i To make an ex- 
change; to pass or to be taken as an equiva- 
lent; as, a sovereign should exchange for 
twenty shillings. 

Exchange (eka-chanj'X I- The act of 
giving one thing or commodity for another; 
barter; the act of parting with something in 
return for an equivalent; traffic by inter- 
change of commodities. 

Josepli gave them bread in e.xchangc for horses. 

Gen. xlvii. 17- 

O spare her life and in exchtiu.ge take mine. Dryden. 

2, The act of giving up or resigning one 
thing or state for another, without contract; 
as, the exchange of a croivn for a cloister.— 

3, The act of giving* and receiving recipro- 
cally; as, an exchange of thoughts; an c.r- 
chemge of civilities.— 4. The contract by 
which a commodity is transferred to a per- 
son for an equivalent commodity.— 5. TJie 
thing given in return for something re- 
ceived; or the thing received in return for 
wliat is given; change. ‘ There’s my ex- 

I change.' Shale. Hence— 6. Among jour- 
nalists, a newspaper sent to one office in 
exchange for one received.— 7. The process 
of exchanging one debtor credit for another; 
or the receiving or paying of money in one 
place, for an equal sum iu another, by order, 
draft, or bill of ca;c/i(X?!(ie. See under Bill. 

8. In mef can, tile Ian, a bill drawn for money; 
a bill of exeIiauge.—9. In law,^ mutual grant 
of equal interests, the one in consideration 
of the other.— 10. The place where the mer- 
chants, brokers, and bankers of a city meet 
to transact biisiuess, at certain hours: often 
contracted into 'Change. ‘As he does in 
the market md exchange, who sells seve- 
ral things.’ Xoc7fe.— 11. In arif/i. a rule 
the object of which is to find how much 
of the money of one country is equivalent 
to a given sum of the money of another. 
All the calculations in exchange may be 
performed by the rule of proportion; and 
tlie work may often be abbreviated by the 
method of aliquot irirts.— Cmcrse 0 / ex- 
change, the current price between two 
places, which is above or belo w par, or at 
par. Exchange is at par when a bill in 
New York for the payment of one hundred 
pounds sterling in London can be pureha.sed 
for one hundred pounds. If it can be pur- 
chased for less, exchange is under par. If 
the piu’cliaser is obliged to give more, ex- 
change is above par.— Arhitration of ex- 
change, See under Aebitb ation. —limry 
of exchanges,a theory introduced byPrevost, 
for explaining the equilibrium of tempera- 
ture of any body. It is founded on the sup- 
position that the quantity of heat whicli a 
body diffuses by radiation is equal to the 
quantity winch it receives by radiation from 
surrounding bodies, and 11111011 it either 
absorbs wholly or in part. 

Exchangeability {eks-chanj'a-biFi-tl), n. 
The ciuality or state of being exchangeable. 

. Though the law ought not to be contravened by an 
express article admitting the excJianijenhUity of such 
persons. IVtxshin^ton, 

Exchangeable (eks-chanj'a-bl), a, 1. That 
may be exchanged; capalffe of being cx- 


Filte, far, fat, fqll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


changed; fft or proper to be exchanged. 
‘Bunk bills exchangeable for gold and sill 
ver.' liamsay. 

The officer.s captured with Etirgoyne were ex. 
chajig^eable within the powers of General Howe. 

I Marshall. 

2. llatable by exchange; to be estimated by 
what may be procured in exchange; as, tlie 
exchangeable value of goods. 

But a.s .soon as a limitation becomes practically 
operative ; as soon as there is not so much of the 
thing to be had as would be appropriated and ui^ed 
if it coulci be obtained for askin.g; the ownership or 
u,se of the natural agent acquires an rxchnne-eabie 
value. % s. Mill. 

Excliange-bi*oker (eks-chanjlirok-cr), n. 
In corn, one who negotiates foreign bills, 
for which he receives a small commission. ’ 
Exchanger (ehs-chanj'<!u’), 71 . One ivlio ex- 
changes; one who practises exchange. Mat, 
XXV. 27. 

Excheat t (eks-chetO- Same as Fsoheat. 
Speiiser. 

Excheatort (eks-chet^dr), n. Same as 
Fscheator. 

Exchequer (ek.s-chek'6r),?i. [0. Fr. eschequier, 
a chess-hoard. See Chequer. The court 
was so called from having at first held its 
meetings round a table covered ivitli cheeJeed 
cloth, because accounts were taken by means 
of counters on the checks.] 1. A state trea- 
sury; hence, pecuniary property in general; 
as, the war drained the exchequer; my ex- 
chequer is very low.— 2. In England, an 
ancieuttribunal and court of record, founded 
ohiefiy for the collection and care of the 
royal revenues. Latterly, the jurisdiction 
of the court ivas extended by allowing all 
the king’s debtors and farmers, and all 
accountants of the exchequer, to sue all 
manner of persons in this court, on tiie 
plea that, liy reason of the ivrong done to 
the plaintiff by the defendant, he ivas un- 
able to discharge Ins debts to the crown— 
which privilege ivas ultimately extended to 
all the lieges, on the fiction tliat they ivere 
crown debtors. The judges consisted ori- 
ginally of the lord treasurer, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and three barons. By 
5 and 6 Viet. v. the equitable jurisdiction 
i of the court was abolished, and the clian- 
! cellor of the exchequer, who belonged to 
i tlie equity side of the court only, ceased to 
be one of the judges, these now consisting 
1 of a chief baron and foiu’ (afterwards five) 
puisne barons. This court is now a division 
of the High Court of Justice, and its practice 
in ordinary civil cases is the same as that 
of the other divisions; but the practice in 
revenue cases remains unaltered by the 
Judicature Act of 1875. To this division 
are specially assigned all matters which 
were within the exclusive cognizance of the 
Court of Exchequer.— In Scotland, the Court 
of Exchequer was originally the king’s re- 
venue court, and ivas continued by the 
Treaty of Union till the establisliment of a 
new court in the reign of Queen Anne, of 
which the judges ivere the high treasurer 
of Great Britain, with a chief baron and 
four other barons. After various modifica- 
tions the court was abolished by 19 and 20 
Viet. Ivi. , and its jurisdiction transferred to 
the Court of Session, — Excheque7' bills, bills 
for money, or promissory bills, issued from 
the exchequer; a species of paper currency 
emitted under the authority of the govern- 
ment and bearing interest. Exchequer Iiills : 
form a principal part of the public unfunded 
debt of Great Britain. 

Exchequer (eks-chek'er), v.t. To institute 
a process against in the court of exchequer. 

Among other .strange words, the following has 
arisen in vulgar language, viz. to exchequer man. r 
Pi'gS'e, Anecdotes of the English Language. 

Exchequer-chaniher (eks - chek ' er - chfinT- 
ber), n. Eornierly a court of appellate jurist 
diction, an appeal in error lying to this 
court from each of the three superior coiii’ts 
of Gommoii Law, and from this court to the 
House of Lords. It was abolished by the 
Judicature Act of 1875, and its jurisdiction 
in appeals transferred to the Court of Ap- 
peal 

Excide (ek-sidO, v.t. [L. excido—ex, out, off, 
and emdo, to cut.] To cut out or off; to ^ 
separate; to remove, Ff, B. Ilev, [Bare.] 
Excipient (ek-si'pi-ent), n. [L. excipum, 
exdpi&ntis, ppr, of excipio, to take out, to 
except.] 1. One who excepts. [Bare or 
obsolete.]— 2. In 7ned. an inert or sliglitly 
active substance employed as the medium 
or vehicle for the administration of the 
active medicine, as brend-crust, conserve of 
roses, sugar, jelly, &c. 


oil, pound; ti. Sc. abttne; y. Sc. ley. 
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; ,Exciple,,.E%Cipttle (erBi-pl, 

IL. ejeipifi, t'* ji'<.;L‘t^ivi;,,j In hof, th'J capBUte 
»cf or prnte(‘.tini^ the toa- 

1,an$iiiin of the apotheeia of liclienB; it is an 
f;^s:fsaii^k»n of the thallurf. , , . 

lixeisaWe O-k-Hh'/a-hl), a. or subject 

l:r* excise; as. l*eer is an ei^xuf^tihlp eorniuoaity. 

B3£CiBe (ek-su'K I kroin fikaip, 

il aa'inc, tixeise, eoj-niptioii of O. Fix asAo'*', 
iisserisnients, iiupositioiis, from asme, an 
iXidiiii. l^kcat .ScexlSBisEj 1. Aiunlund tax 
«)!' duty nnposeil on certain cominfnlities of 
lioiaf.; iu'oduetion ami e'onsuiniition,, as niait, 
spirikC <Vc. In iirilain the ii(-‘onBes to piir- 
sue certain callinss, to keep doi^’s. tc» carry 
u inin, am! to fit3al in certain poniraodities, 
ate inciudetl in the excise duties, as well as 
the taxes (fii armorial heaiiitits, (anTia.e,es, 
servants, plate, railways, tfec. .Excis6_ duties 
wcire lirnt iiii!>osetl l>y the Lon^^ Parliament 
in Id-PJ. -ll ^.'hat l)ranch or department of 
t!if! cavil service which is eoiiiieeted with 
<d Luudi duties. 

Excise ((.;k-sir/), (L Of or pertaining? to, or 
connected with, the excise ; as, excise acts ; 
excise coniinif4sioiiers. 

Excise ('ek-s}>/), v.t. pret. tfe pp. excised; ppr. 
cxcisinij. 1. To lay or impose a <luty on; to 
levy a,n excise on.— 2. To impose upon; to 
overcliarge. [Provincial] 

Exciseman (eii-shi'man), n. An otheer 
enM’ity;cd in assisting to collect the excise 
dnticK, as well as in preventing the evasion 
of them. 

Excision (ck-Bi';ghou), [Fr.; L.L. exemo, 
IToin L. i:Xcido~eXi out, and cwdo, to cut.] 

1. The act of cutting oif, especially a person 
or nati(jn; uxtiipation; destruction. 

SvicSj cxiium..'1-ors are ihe instninients of vengcatice 
on those nations tiaat have , . . grown ripe for <?.rrfo 
sum. ' Attcrimry. 


2, In mcij. a cutting out or cutting off any 
l>art of tiro l)ody; extirpation; amputation. 
M I’keles. a cutting off from the church; ex- 
coniniimicafcioii. 

Excitability (ek- sit 'a«bil"i-ti), n. [ From 
cjtrcfte.j 1. The quality of being* capable of 
excitement; luadiiiess or pron'eness to be 
provoketl or moved into action; the quality 
of being easily agitated; nervousness. 


This early cxcitab^i^^y. prepared his mind for the 
religion-, sentiment that afterwards becariieso p(jwer- 
fr.Uy doswuant. L. Horner. 

2. In rned. tlie property of being sensible to 
t!io action of excitants or stimulants, pos- 
sessed by living beings or their tissues; irri- 
tability. 

Excitable (ek-siFa-bl), a, Susaeptible of 
excitement; capable of being excited; easily 
stimid up or stimulated; prone to or char- 
acterized by excitement; as, an excitable 
temperament. 

Excitant (ek'si-tant), n. That which pro- 
duces or may produce increased action in a 
living organism; spcjcifically, in med. an 
agent or iutluence which arouses tlie vital 
activity of tlio body or of any of tlie tissues 
or organs belonging to it; a stimulant; what 
stimulates arterial action. 

Excitant (ek'si-tant), a. Tending to excite; 
exciting. 

Excitatet (ek-sitTit), v.t. To excite. *Ex~ 
eikitedto wrath.' Eacun. 

Excitation (ek-.sit-rPshon), n. i. The act of 
exciting or putting in motion; the act of 
rousing or awakening. 

It njay be safely said that the order of excitation is 
frota mu.scles that are .small and frequently acred on 
to those which are larger, and less frequently acted 
«n. H. Spencer. 

Hero .are words of hucvccat excitation to the frozen 
hearts of other-s. Bp, Hctll. 

2. In med. the act of producing excitement; 
also, the excitement produced— Excitation 
()/ eUctnaity, the disturbance of tlie electric 
equilibrium by friction, elevation of tem- 
perature, contact, &c. 

Excitative (ek-sit'a-tiv), a. Having power 
to excite; tending or serving to excite; ex- 
citatory. ‘iSrcffrtjff ye of devotion.' Barrow. 
Excitator (ek-sit-at'er), n. [L., from exeito. I 
See E.xoite.] In elect, an instnmient em- 
ployed to discharge a leyden jar or other 
electrical apparatus in such a manner as to 
secure the operator from the force or effect 
of the shock. 

Excitatory (ck-slt'a-to-ri), a. Tending to 
excite; containing excitement; exeitatiVe. 
Excite (ek-sit/), v. t. pret. & pp. excited; ppr. 
excitmg, [Fr. exciter, from L. exeito—ex, 
and to put in rapid motion, to call, 
intens. of Clew or do, to put in motion, ex- 
cite, call; probably akin to Gr. kio, to go, 
kined, to move.] 1, To rouse; to call into 


action; to animate; to stir up ; to cause to 
act, as that which is doriuaut, sluggish, or 
imictive; as, to excite the Bpiiite ctr courage, 
2. To .stimulate; to give new or im.Teased 
(Kitiou to; specillcally, in rned. to call forth 
or increase tlie vital activity of the iHuly, or 
any of its part.s; as, to excite tlie human sys- 
tem; to excite the liowels, — ,‘5. To raise; to 
create; to stir up or set afoot; as, to excite 
a mutiny or insurrection.— -'To excite an 
electric, to apply friction to it .so a.s to {iro- 
duce electricity.— S\’N. 'I'o awaken, animate, 
incite, arouse, Btimulate, iiillanie, irritate, 
provoke. 

Exciteflilt (ek-sit'ful), a. Oidcnlateil to 
c.vcite; full of e.vciting matter; a.s, excitef ul 
stories or prayers. Chapynan. 

Excitement (ek-sit'meut), n. l. Tlie act of 
exciting; stimulation.— 2. The state of being 
roused into acticui; agitation; sensation; 
eominotion; as, the news caused great excite- 
ment; an excitement of the people.— 3. In 
■med. (a) a state of a,rause4l or iiicreased vital 
activity in the bo«ly or any of its ti.ssues or 
cugans; any new condition produced by tlie 
iutiuence of any natural, medicinal, or me- 
chanical agent, in the living liody. {h) In 
a limited sense, an abnormal increase of 
vital energy and atrengtli of action in the 
heart and arteries, (e) A vitiated and ab- 
normal state of the actions and sensations, 
or both, produced by natural, medicinal, or 
mechanical agents, either upon a healthy 
state of the vital susceptil)ilitie.s, or by an 
excessive or otherwise improper use or ap- 
plication of natural, medicinal, or mechani- 
cal agents.— 4, That which excites or .i*oii.Bes; 
tliat which moves, stirs, or induces action; 
a motive. ' The cares and excitements of a 
season of transition and struggle. ’ Talfom d. 
Exciter ( ek-siFer), ? 1 . 1, One who or that 
which excites ; one that puts in motion, or 
the cause which awakens and moves or set.s 
ill operation. 

Hope is the great of inclustiy. Dr. 1-1, More, 

2. In med,. a stimulant; an excitant. ; 

Exciting* (ek-sit'ing), p. and a. Calling or i 
rousing iiit(5 action; iirodiicing excitement; 
stimulating; as, exciting events; an exciting 
story.— Exciting cimses, in wmI. those causes 
which Immediately produce disease, or tho,se 
ivhich excite the action of predisposing 
causes. 

Excitingly {ek-.stt'ing-li), adv. So as to 
excite. 

Excitive (ek-sitTv), a. Tending to excite, 
Exeito-motory (ek-sit'd-mo'To-ri), a. In 
mmt. exciting motion, but without sensa- 
tion, and not subject to volition; as, excito- 
■motorij nerves. 

Exclaim Ceks-klanT), v.i. [h, exclamo—ex, 
and clamo, to call See Claim.] To utter 
with vehemence; to cry out; to make a loud 
outcry ill words; to declare w’ith loud, voci- 
feration; as, to exclaim ag’ainst oppression; 
to cauZafui with wonder or astonishment; to 
I ciTcZawa with joy. 

The most insupportable of tyrants exclaim against 
the exercise of arbitrary power. L' Estrmige. 

Thi'it thus you do e.xclaim you’ll go with him. Shak. 

[This verb, as in the second example, is often 
really transitive.]— S yj^. To call out, cry out, 
sliout, vociferate. 

Exclaim t (eks-klariT), n. Outcry; clamour, 
‘Cursing cries and deep exclaims.’ Shall. 
Exclaimer (eks-klam'er), n. One ivlio cries 
out with vehemence; one who speaks with 
heat, passion, or much noise; as, an ea- 
elavimr against tyranny. 

Exclamation (eks-klam-a'slion), n. 1. The 
act of exclaiming or making an outcry ; 
noisy talk; vehement vociferation; clamour; 
e.xpression of surprise, pain, anger, and the 
like; as, exclamations against aliuses in go- 
vernment. ‘ Exekomtions against the abuses 
of the church.' Booker. 

Thus will I drown your e.xclamations. Shall. 

2. An emphatical or pas.sionate utterance ; I 
that which is uttered with emphasis and ; 
passion. ‘A festive exclamation not un- 
suited to the occasion.' Trench,- Z. Tlie 
mark or sign in printing ! by -which einplia- 
tioal utterance or inter jsctiomil force is 
marked.— 4. Ingram, a word expressing out- 
cry; an interjection; a word expressing some 
passion, as wonder, fear, or grief. 
Exclamative (ek,s-klaiiFa-tiv), a. Containing 
exclamation ; excl am atory. 
Exclamatorily,Exolamatively(eks-kTam'- 
a-to-ri-li, eks-Klam'a-tiv-li), oAv. In an ex- 
clamatory manner. 

Exclamatory (eks-klam'a-to-ri), a. l. Using 
exclamation; as, an exclamatory speaker. ~ 


ch, cAaiii; Oh, Sc. ioc?i; g, ^o; j,iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sms'; Tir, ti^enj th, fMn; 


, 2. Containing or expressing exclamation; fus, 

: an exclamatory plii'ase. 

I Exclude (eks-kludO, r.t. |>ret. &pi(. e‘.mludetl; 
i ppr. excluding. [L. exeludo, to shut out— 
j C’X, out, and 'daullo, to sliiit.] 1. 'lo hiiider 
1 from entering or from admission; to .slmt 
I out; as, one body exdvdes another from 
occupying tlie same space. 

If the church be so luduippily contrived as to ex- 
chide front ifo cotnniiuiion such per-sotis iiicc‘Iie.st to 
have j^reat .abilities, it .stiouid be altered. Sivsyt, 

2. To hinder from participation or enjoy- 
ment; to debar. 

Tliis is Diitcli partnership, to sluare in all our bene- 
ficial bareaiiis, and c.irlndc us wliolly from theirs., 
Arw/A 

3. To exx'ept; not to compreliend or include 
in a lu'ivilege, grant, propQ.siti on, argument, 
description, or tlie like.— 4, To tlirust out; 
to eject; to extrude: as, to exehide a fcti.s 
or eggs from the woiiili. Eir T. Browne. 

Exclusion (ek.s-kliViihou), n. l. The act of 
denying entrance or admission ; a shutting 
out. ‘The exduidun of the air doth good.’ 
Bacon. ‘His .sad exclusion from the doors 
of bliss.’ Milton.— 2. The act of debarring 
from participation in a privilege, benefit, 
use, or enjoyment. ‘The e.rclvsiim of the 
duke from the crown of England and Ire- 
land.’ Hume, — ?,. Exceiitioh; uon-recep- 
tion or non-admission, in a general sense. 
‘With auf’oicZu.'Jiow tiiat lie .should not marry 
her himself.’ Baeon. — 4. The act of thrust- 
ing out or ex"polling, as from a wound; ejec- 
tion; extrusion. 

How were it possible the womb should cont.ain the 
c.hild, nay, sometimes twins, till they come to their 
due perfection and maturity for exclusion. Ray. 

6.t That which is emitted or thrown out; 
excretion. Sir T. Bnmne. 

Exclusionary (eks-klu^zlion-a-ri), a. Tend- 
ing to e.xclude or debar. 

Exclusioner (eks-klu'zhon-er), n. Same as 
Exclmionist. 

Exclusionism (ek.s-kliVzhon-izm), n, E.xclu- 
sive principle.^ or practice. 

Exclusionist (eks-klu'xhon-ist), n. One who 
would preclude another from some iirivi- 
lege; specifically, in English hist., one of a 
party of politicians in tiie time of Uharies 
II. favourable to a lull to exclude his popish 
heirs from the throne. 

The ezclu-Bive in fashionable life does not see that 
he excludes himself from enjoyment, in the rittempt 
to appropriate it. The cxclusionisi in religion does 
not see that he shuts the door of heaven on himself, 
in striving to shut out others, Emerson. 

Tlie gentlemen of every county, the traders of 
every town, the boys of every pulilic school were 
divided into and abhorrevs. Macanlay. 

Exclusive (eks-kiiYsiV), a. 1. Having the 
power of preventing entrance; as, excium'e 
baiu— 2. Possessed and enjoyed to the ex- 
clusion of others; as, an exclusive privilege. 

3. Not taking into account; not including or 
comprehending; as, the geiieraMiad 5(K30 
troops, exclmive of artillery and cavalry; he 
sent me all the numbers from 78 to 94c.rcZu- : 
sive, that is, all the numbers lietiveeu 7Sand 
1)4, but tliese uimibers, tlie first and last, 
are excepted or not included. —4. Prone to 
exclude; ex’cliuliug from- or chary in admit- 
ting to society or fellowship; fastidious as 
to the social rank of associates ; illiberal ; 
iiaiTow; as, an exclusive clique. 

I am sick of court circtilars. I loathe haai-ton 
intdligeuce. I believe such words us fashionable, 
exclusive, aristocratic and the like, to be wicked ua- 
ciirisrian epithets that ought to be banished from 
lionest vocabularies. Thackeray. 

—Exclusive dealing, the act of a party, who, : 
at any election, intimates to a tradesman or ; 
employee that, unless the latter gives him 
his vote, the party will withdraw his custom , 
frvmi, or cease to employ, him. Dickens.— 
Exclusive privilege, in Scots late, a term 
used in a limited sense, to signify the rights 
and franchises of the nature of monopolies, : 
fomerly enjoyed by the different incor- 
porated trades of a royal burgh, in virtue of 
w’hicli the craft.snien or members of those 
incorporations were entitled to prevent uu- 
fveemen, or tradesmen not members of the 
corporation, from exercising the same trade 
within the limits of the biugdt 
Exclusive (eks-klu'Biv), u. One belonging 
to a coterie of persons who exclude others 
from tlieir society or fellowship; one who 
limits his acquaintance to a select few. See 
extract under ExCLUSiONraT. 

Exclusively (eks-klu''siv-li), adv. 1. 'With- 
out admission of others to participation; 
with the exclusion of all others; as, to 
enjoy a privilege exclusively.— 2. YTthout 
comprehension in an account or number; 
not inclusively. 


w, trig; wli, iriiig; zh, a.£iU’e.— See KEY. 
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Exclusiveness (ekss-klu'siv-nes), n. 
or (tiiality i>f being exclusive. ^ ^ 

Exclusivism (eks-klii'.siV'izm), 11 . Act or 
practice of excludiug or of being ex-elusive; 
exclusiveness. 

Exclusory {eks-kbVso-ri), a. Exclusive; ex- 
cluding; able to exclude. 

Excoet t (eks-koktO, r.t. [L. exMqtio, cxcog- 
tuvh to boil out— <3:1% out, and aoqico, to 
boil Akin tfooA’.J To boil; to produce l)y 
l>oiliiig. 

Salt and auErar, excocted by heat, are dissolved by 
cold tind moisture. Bacoit, 

Excoctioat (eka-kok'shon), n. The act of 
excoetirig or boiling out. Bacon. 
Excogitate (eks-ko'jit-at), D.t. pret. & pp. 
excoffitated; ppr. exeorfitatmd- [B excou'ito 
—er, out, and cogito, to think] To invent; 
to strike out Ity thinking; to contrive. 'Ex- 
cw/jTAYo^d strange arts. ' Sterling. 

He must first excogitate his matter, then choose his 
word.s. B. ^oHson. 

Excogitate (eks-ko'jit-ilt), v.i. To cogitate; 
to endeavour to find out or exhaust a sub- 
ject by tliinking. Baeoru 
Excogitatioa (eks-ko''jit-a''shon), n. Inven- 
tion; contrivance; the act of devising in the 
thoughts. 

The Jabour of excogiiation is too violent to last long*. 

yohnson. 

Excommune t (elcs-kom-munO, To ex- 
clude from communion, fellowship, or par- 
ticipation; to excommiuiicate. 

Poets ... were excomfnuned Plato's commonwealth. 

Gayton. 

Excom 2 iaiiuical)le(eks-koni-mu'ni-ka-bl), a. 
[See .ExcoiDiUNiCATE.] Liable or deserving ! 
to be exconiimmicated; that may give rise 
to excommunication. ‘What offences are 
exGwnnmnicaUe.' Kehle. 

Excommunicant (eks-kom-muTii-kant), n. 
One who has been excommunicated. 
Exconximinicate (eks-kom-imVni-kat), v.t, 
pret. ifc pp. exeemmunieated; ppr. excom- 
munieatmj. [L. ex, out, and cormmmiao, 
communicxtuin, to communicate, from corn- 
common.] 1. Eecles. to expel from 
communion; to eject from the comnninion 
of the Clnmch by an ecclesiastical sentence, 
and deprive of spiritual advantages; as, to ex- 
communicate notorious offenders. Hence— 

2, To expel from any association and de- 
prive of the privileges of membership. — 

£{. t To prohibit on ijain of excommunication. 

Martin the Fifth . . . was the first that 
nicated the reading of heretical books. Milton. 

Excommunicate (eks-kom-mffni-kat), n. 

1. One who is excommunicated.— 2. One cut 
off from any privilege. ‘ Poor exoorammii- 
cate from all the joyes of love.’ CaTeio. 
Excommunicate (eks-kom-mu'ni-kilt), a, 
Cut off from communion; excommunicated. 

Thou shnlt stand cursed and excmn^mirdeate; 

And blessed shall he be, tliat doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretic. Shak, 

ExcommunicatiorL (eks-kora-mu'ni-ka"- 
shon)i n. The act of excommunicating or 
ejecting; specifically, the act of ejecting 
from a church; expulsion from the com- 
munion of a church, and deprivation of its 
rights, privileges, and advantages; an ec- 
clesiastical penalty or punishment inflicted 
on offendera. Excommunication is an ec- 
clesiastical interdict of two kinds, the lesser 
and the fjrrcater; the lesser excoinmiinica- 
tion is a temporary separation of the offender 
from the Church, or suspension of his right 
to partake of the sacraments of the Olinfch; 
the greater is an absolute sepax^ation and 
exclusion of the offender from the Church 
and all its rights and privileges, as well as 
all communication with the faithful. 
Excommunicator (eks-kom-mM-kat-6r), 
n. One who excommunicates. 
Excommunicatory ( eks-kom-mii'iii-ka-to- 
ri), a. delating to or causing excommuni- 
cation. 

Excommunion (eks-koni-mfui^yon), n> Ex- 
communication. 

Excommunion is the utmost of spiritual judicature. 

^ ^ Miitom 

Ex concesso (eks kon-ses'so). [L.] Erom 
that which is conceded. 

Excoriable (eks-ko'ri-a-bl), ft. Capable of 
being excoriated or fiayed; that may be rub- 
bed or stripped off. 

Such coverings as are excoriable. Sir T, Browne. 

Excoriate (eks-kO'ri-at), v.t pret. &i pp. esas- 
aariated; excoriating. [L.X. excm'io—’t. 
ex, and aorium, Gr. chorion, skin, hide.] To 
flay; to strip or wear off the skin of; to 
abrade; to gall; to break and remove the 
cuticle of ill any manner, us by rubbing, 


lieating, or by the action of acrid sub- 
stances. 

Excoriation (eks-k6'ri-ri"shon), n, 1. The 
act of flaying, or the operation of wearing 
off the skin or cuticle; a galling; abrasion; 
the state of being galled or stripped of skin. 
2.t The act of striiiping of posses.sions; spo- 
' liation; robbery. ‘A pitiful excoriation of 
the poorer sort.’ Hoicell. 

Excorticate (eks-koriti-kat), v.t. [L. ex, 
jiriv., and cortex, corticis, the bark.] To 
strip of the bark or rind. 

Excortication (eks-korTi-ka"shon), n. The 
act of stripping off bark. 

Excreable t (eks'kre-a-bl), a. [L. excreahilis, 
See ExciiEATE.] That may be discharged by 
spitting. 

Excreably (eks'kre-a-l)Ii), adv. in a maimer 
so as to be ejected. Mtlton. 

Excreatet (ek.sficre-at), v.t pret. & pp. ex- 
created; ppr, excreating. [L, excreo, exere- 
atmn—ex,<mt, and screo, to hawk, to hem,] 
To spit out; to discharge from the throat 
by hawking ami spitting, 

Excreatioa (eks-kre-jVshon), n. Act of 
spitting out. 

Excrerdent (eksOcre-ment), n. [L, excre- 
•menttim, from excerno, excretum, to sift 
out, to separate out, and cerno, to 
separate, to sift. See Discern.] Matter 
excreted and ejected; that wdiich is dis- 
charged from the animal body after diges- 
tion; alvine discharges, 

The earth’s a thief, 

That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrement. Slml:. 

Excrement (eks'kre-meut), n. [L, excrcsco, 
excretum, to grow out or forth.] Anything 
growing out of the body, as hair, nails, 
feathers, dfcc. [Rare.] 

Wliy is time such a niggard of his hair, being, as it 
is, so plentiful an Shat:. 

Excreniental (eks-kre-ment'al), a. Per- 
taining to or of the nature of excrement; 
excreted or ejected by tlie natural passages 
of the body; resembling excrements. 
Exerementitial, Excrementitious (eks'- 
kre-men-tf'shal, eks'kre-men-ti"’shus), a. 
Pertaining to excrement; containing excre- 
ment; consisting of matter excreted or pro- 
per to be excreted from the animal body. 
Excrescence, Excrescency (eks-kres'sens, 
eks-kres'sen-si), n. [IT. exerescetm ; LvL. 
excrescentia, from L. excresceiis, pp. of ex- 
cresco, to grow out— e®, out, and cresco, to 
grow.] 1. An excrescent appendage, as a 
wart or tubercle ; anything whicli grows 
uiniaturally, and without use, out of some- 
thing else; hence, a troublesome superflu- 
ity. 

An excrescence and not a living part of poetry, 
Dryden. 

2.t Fig. an extravagant or excessive out- 
break. ‘ Exeresceriees of joy.* Jer. Taylor. 
Excrescent (eks -kres' sent), a. [See Ex- 
crescence.] Growing out of something else 
in a preternatural manner; superfluous, as 
a wart or tumour. 

Expunge tlie whole or lop the excrescent parts. 

Pope. 

Excrete (eks-kret'), u£, pret. and pp. ex- 
creted; ppr, excreting. [L. excerno, excre- 
tum. See Excrement.] To separate and 
throw off; to discharge; as, to excrete urine. 
Excretine (eks'ki’e-tin), n. An organic sub- 
stance procured from the excrements of 
man and the lower animals in the healthy 
condition. It possesses an alkaline reac- 
tion. 

Excretion (eks-kre'shon), n. [L. excretio, 
from excerno, to separate. »See Excrement.] 

1. A separation of some fluid from the blood 
by means of the glands; a throwing off or 
discharge of animal fluids from the body.— 

2. That which is exci'eted; anything thrown 
off from the system; excrement. 

Excretive (eks'kre-tiv), a. Having the power 
of separating and ejectingfluid matter from 
the body. ‘jEircreriTe facult}'".' Harvey. 
Excretory (eks'kre-to-ri), a. Having the 
quality of excreting or throwing off excre- 
mentitious matter; as, ejrcrcfp?’^/ ducts. 
Excretory (eks'kre-to-ri), n. In anat a 
little duct or vessel destined to receive 
secreted fluids and to excrete them,; also, a 
secretory vessel. 

Exomciable (eks-krh'shi-a-bl), a. Liable 
to tonnent. 

Excruciate (eks-kro'shi-at), v. t pret. & pp. 
excruciated; ppr. excruciating. [L, excru- 
cio, exomciatum — ex, and meefo, to tor- 
ment, from crux, a Cross.] To torture; to 
torment; to inflict most severe pain on; as, 
to excruciate the heart or the body. 


Excruciate t (eks-kro'shi-at), a. Excruci- 
ated. 

And here iny heart long time excruciate, 

Among the leaves I rested all that night. Chapman. 

Excruciating (eks-krb^shi-at-ing), p. and a 
Extremely painful; distressing; torturing- 
tormenting. ‘ Those gnawing and excru- 
cia ting fears. ' Bentley. 

Excruciatingly (eks-krb'shi-at-ing-li), adv. 
In an excruciating manner. 

Excruciation (eks-kro'slu-tV'shon), n. The 
act of excruciating or inflicting extreme 
pain, or the state of being excruciated; tor- 
ture; e.xtreme pain; vexation, 
Excubationt(eki3-ku-l.)a'slion), qi. [L. excu- 
hatio, from excuho, to lie out of doors, to 
lie out on guard, to keep watch— coj, out of, 
and cubo, to lie down.] The act of watcli- 
ing all night. 

Excubitorium (eks-ku'bi-to'Ti-um), n. In 
arch, a gallery in a chiircli where puldic 
watch was kept at night on the eve of some 
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festival, and from which the great simnes 
were ohserved. The watching-loft of St. 
Albans is a beautiful structure of -wood; at 
Lichfield the excubitorium is a gallery over 
the door of the sacristy. 

Excudit (eks-kiiTlit). [3d pers. sing, of the 
pret. of L. excudo~ex, out, and cudo, to 
strike.] Lit. lie engi’aved it: a word ap- 
pended to the foot of an engraving, pre- 
ceded by the name of the artist; as. Strange 
excudit. 

Exculpable (eks-kuTpa-bl), a. That may be 
exculpated. 

Exculpate (eks-kul'pat), r.f, pret. cfcpp. ex- 
culpated; ppr. exculpating. [L.!,. excvlpo, 
exculpatum—L. ex, and ouli)o, cidpatum, 
to blame, to find fault with, from a 
crime, a fault.] 1. To clear by words from 
a charge or imputation of fault or guilt; to 
vindicate from a charge of fault or crime. 

He exculpated himself from being the author of the 
heroic epistle. W. Mason, 

2. To relieve of or free from blame; to re- 
gard as innocent. 

I exmlpate him further for his Avriting against me 
to Palestine in so hostile a spirit, for men had ru- 
moured I had levied my army not against the Holy 
Land, but to invade the Papal States. Miiman. 

Syn. To exonerate, absoh’-e, excuse, justifj'. 
Exculpation (eks-kul-pa'shon), n. The act 
of vindicating from a chai'ge of fault or 
crime; excuse. 

These robbers were men who might have made 
out a strong case in exculpation of themselves. 

Southey. 

—Letters of exculpation, in Scots law, a 
warrant granted at the suit of the panel or 
defender in a criminal prosecution for citing 
and compelling the attendance of witnesses, 
in proof either of liis defences against the 
libel or of his objections against any of 
the jury or witnesses, or in support of what- 
ever else may tend to his exculpation. 
Exculpatory (eks-kiirpa-to-ri), a. Able to 
clear from the charge of fault oi’ guilt; ex- 
cusing; containing excusatory evidence. 
Excurt (eks-keri), v.i, [L, excurro—ex, out, 
and curro, to run.] To go beyond proper 
limits; to run to an extreme. 

His disease was an asthma, oft cxcurrins to aa 
orthopnoeiiv. Harvey. 
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Excurrent (eka-ku'rent), a. fL. wtirwif^, 
fxxni'renHs, pjtr. <«f ex,<^uri’o. ,Sf*e Kxc'Uii. 1 
III hit {a) iirojeetiTij? nr riinninK keyniid tlie 
puiiit of uTiiytlun.a-, us when the mid- 
rih of a leaf beyond the apex, i^r 

when tlic Irnnk i« emitinued to the very top 
of the true, (b) A term applied to that mode 
of mmificufiuii in which the axis remains 
always in the centre, all the other ]>urta 
Ijcius rof^ulaiiy ilisposed around it, as in 
Pinm Abm. 

Bxciirse (eks-keivs^, vJ. fL- emmrro, exour- 
sum. .See ExauK.] To pass or journey 
HuUam-. 

ExcutSO (eksdeers'), v.i. To make an exc«r> 

sioii. lit'chu i'iL'io/i. 

Excursion (elis-ker'shon), n. [Er., L.exettrmo, 
frinui‘:Kea.r/‘o. See Exciue.] 1- Act of niuuiug 
out or forth; an expedition; lienee, deviation 
from a fixed or uaiial course; iu-ogressiori 
heymid fixed or usual limits. 

S?ts !ti niiiiibers short exviirstom' tries. .Pofe, 
The causes of these eveur-^ti^ns of tho seasons into 
he extremes of heat and cold are very obscure. 

2. Digresaiou; a wandering from a subject 
or main design, 

I am not in a scribbling mood, and shall there- 
fore make no ^xcursims. G.*w/rr. 

3. A journey ; specifically, a journey, wdiether 
on foot or by conveyance, to some point, for 
pleasure or iieaith, with the yieiv of return. 

^CursiOE (eks-ker'.shon), r.l To make an 
excursion; to travel. [Rare,] 
yesterday I itvcitrsio/icd twenty miles; to-day I 
write a few letters, Lamh. 

Excursionist (eks-ker'shon-ist), ju. 1. One 
who makes an excursion; specificaily, one 
wlio travads by an excursion- train. —2. One 
who professionally provides the public with 
facilities for making excursions; as, Air. 
Oooke, the exmrmnisL 
Excursio3lize(eks-ker''shon-iz;),t’.l To make 
an excursion; to take part in an excursion. 
Excursion-ticket (eks-kei’^shon-tik-et), n. 
A ticket for an exclusion by railway or 
other means. 

Excursion-train (eks-kei*'shon-tran), n. A 
railway train specially put on for carrying 
passengers on a pleasure trip for a ceiHiain 
distance and at a les,s fare for the double 
Journey than in the case of ordinary trains. 
Excursive <eks-kei‘'siv), a. Given to making 
excur.sioiis ; rambling; wandering; deviat- 
ing; hence, enterprising; exploring; as, an 
exmimive fancy or imagination. * Excursive 
understandings,’ J. Taylor. 

Excursively (eks-k6i‘'8iv-li), adv. In a 'wan- 
dering manner. ‘Animals wdiicli feed ca;- 
mirswely.” Boswell. 

Excursiveness (eks-kfir'siv-nes), n. The 
c(»ndition or character of being given to 
make excursions; a disposition to ramble or 
■wander; enterprising character. 

Excursus (eks-kei-'sus), n, [L., a sally, a 
digre.ssion— tf.'T, out of, and cii/ro, mrsum, 
to' run.] A dissertation or digression ap- 
pended to a wmrk, as an edition of some 
classic, and containing a more full exposi- 
tion of some important point or topic than 
couli.1 be given in the notes to the text. 
Excusable (eks-kuz’a-bl), a. [See Excuse.] 
1. That may be excused; pardonable; as, 
the man m exmsable,—^. Admitting of ex- 
cuse, justification, or iialliation; as, auTia?- 
cvsable action. 

Before the Gospel impenitency was much more 
excusai^Ie, because men were Ignorant. Tillotson. 

Excusableness (eks-kfw/a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being excusable; pardonableness; 
the quality of admitting of excuse. 
Excusably (eks-kuz'a-bli), ad y. Pardonably; 
justifiably; reasonably. 

Why may not I excusably with St. Chrysostom? 

Ean’ow. 

Excusationt (eks-kuz-a'slion), n. Excuse; 
apology, ‘Prefaces and caewsatfona.’ Bmon, 
Excusator (eks-kuz'at-er), n. One who 
iuake.s or is authorized to make an excuse 
or carry an apology. 

Excusatory (eks-kuz'a-to-ri), a. Alaking 
excuse; containing excuse or apology; apo- 
logetical; as, an excusatory plea. 

Accuse (eks-kuzO, v. t pret. <fc pp. excused; 
lyin', exeusiuy. [L. excuso~—ex, out of, from, 
and causar, to plead, from cama, a cause, a 
suit, a process.] 1. To form an excuse or 
apology for ; to free from accusation or the 
imputation of fault or blame; to exculpate; 
to absolve; to justify. 

A man’s persuasion that a thing is duty will not ev- 
atse him from guilt in practising it if really and in- 
deed it be against God’s latv. Abfi. Sharp, 

Their tlioughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
one another, Rom. ii. 15. 


U'itli necessity. 

The tyrant’s pica, lii;> devilish deeds. 

Milton. 

% To p.ai’don, a.s a fault; to forgive entirely, 
or to admit to lie little ccnsurablo, and to 
overlook; as, ive excuse a fault which ad- 
mits of apology or extenuation. 

I must excuse what cannot be nniended. Shah, 

3. I'o free from an oldigatiori or duty; to re- 
lease by favour. 

I pray thee have me excused. Luke siv, 19. 

4. To remit; not to exact; as, to excuse a 
forfeiture.— -5. To regard with indnlgeTice; 
to pardon; to overlook; to admit aii apo- 
logy foi\ 

Kxetise some courtly strains. F^ope. 

C, To throw off an imputation by apology or 
defence; to ask pardon or indulgence for, 

Think you that we excn.se ourselves to you? 

2 Cor, xii. ig. 

[This -word sometimes takes two accusa- 
tives; as, he would not excuse him the delit.] 
Excuse (eks-kus'), n. 1. The act of excusing 
or apologizing, justifying, exculpating, and 
the like. ‘ Pleading so wisely in exeumi of 
it. ’ Skak.~2. A idea offered in extenuation 
of a fault or irregular deportment; apology; 
as, the debtor makes e.xcuses for delay of 
pujunent. 

An excu.se is worse and more terrilile than n. lie; 
for an excuse is a lie guarded. Po^e. 

.3. That wliicli excuses; that which extenu- 
ates or justifies a fault. 

It hath the excuse of youth, Shak. 

Exouseless (eks-kuales), a. Having no ex- 
cuse; incapable of being excused; such as to 
admit of no excuse or apology. 
Excusementt (eks-kiu, lueut;, n. Excuse. 
Gower. 

Excuser (eks-k-Qiz'er), n. 1 . One -who offers 
excuses or pleads for another. ~2. One who 
excuses or forgives another. 

Excuss (eks-kus’), v.t. [L. excutiopexcus- 
sum~ex, out of, and quatio, quassum, to 
shake.] 1 To shake off or out; to get rid of. 

‘ I’o excuss the notions of a Deity out of their 
minds,’ StUlingjleet—2. To discuss; to un- 
fold; to decipher. 

To take some pains in exemsinp^ some old docu- 
ments. Pr. Junius. 

3. To seize and detain by law, as goods. 
Excussion (eks-ku’slion), n. 1. The act of 
excussing, discussing, unfolding, or deci- 
phering; discussion. Bacon. —2. A seizing 
by law. 

Exeat (eks'e-at). [E.,Iet(Iiim)depart.] l.Ieave 
of absence given to a student in the Eng- 
lish universities. — 2. An ecclesiastical tenu 
for the permission granted by a bishoij to a 
priest to go out of his diocese, 
l&eorable (ek'se-kra-bl), a. [X. execrahilis. 
See ExecPvATB.] Deserving to be cursed; 
very hateful; detestable; abominable; as, an 
execrable wretch. 

Whence and what art thou, execrable shape? 

Milton, 

Stn. Detestalile, ahominable, accursed. 
Execrableness (ek'se-lcra-bl-nes), n. State 
of being execrable. [Rare.] 

Execrably (ek'se-kra-bli), In a manner 

deserving of execration; cursedly; detest- 
ably. 

Execrate (ek'se-krat), v.t. pret. & pp. exe- 
crated; ppr. execrating. [Fr. exicrer, from 
X. execror—ex, and sacro^ from sacet\ con- 
secrated or dedicated to a deity, accursed. 
See Sacred.] l. To curse; to denounce evil 
against, or to imprecate evil on; hence, to 
detest utterly; to abhor; to abominate. 
‘They . . . execrate their lot.’ Coioper.— 
2.t To bring curses upon; to render hateful. 

As If mere plebeian noise were enough to execrate 
anything as devilLsh. Taylor. 

Execration (ek-se-krtVshon), n. 1. The act 
of cursing; a curse pronounced; imprecation 
of evil; utter detestation expressed. 

Cease, gentle queen, tfiese execraiims. Shat. 

2. The object execrated; a thing held in 
abomination. ‘ They shall he an execration 
and an astonishment, and a cur, se, and a re- 
proach.’ Jer, xUv. 12. 

Execratory (ek'se-ki'a-to-ri), n. A foimulary 
of execration. 

Exeett (ek-sektO/ for c^seco-- 

ex, out, and seco, to cut,] To cut oil or out; 
to cut away. 

Exectioat (ek-sek'shon), ? 2 . A cutting off or 
out 

Executable (ek-se-kut'a-bl), a. That may 
be executed. 

The whole project is set down as executable at * 
eight millions. Pdin. Pev. I 

Executant (egz-ek'u-tant), 71. One who exe- | 
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ciite.'j or ]»crforms; a perfonner. 'Groat 
exrcutnnU on the organ.* JJe Uuincey. 
Execute (ek’se-kut), v.t. pret. Atpp. execMted; 
ppr. executing. [Fr. exticiUer; L. exsequor, 
cxseeAitus, to' follow to the cud— ear," uml 
sequor, to follow. See SEquENCE.l 1. To 
follow out or through to the end ; to per- 
form; to do; to effect; to carry into com- 
pleto effect; to compieto; to finish; as, to 
execute a purpose, a plan, design, or sclienie. 
Spirits ... in what sluipe tliey choose, 

Dilated or condensed, btiglit or obscure. 

Can exvjtjf I'd- their airy purposes. Afflian. 

2. To carry into effect; to give effect to; to 
put in force; as, to execute law or justice; 
to execuu a writ.— 3. To perform; to infiict; 
as, to execute judgment or vengeance.— 4. To 
perforin judgment or sentence on; to inliict 
capital punishment on; to i>ut to death; ms, 
to execute a traitor— o.f To put to death; 
to kill. 

Tilt; treachtjrous Falstolfc wounds my peace, 

Whom with my bare fists I would exeenie, Shah. 

0. To complete, as a legal instrument; to 
perform what is required to give validity to, 
as a writing, as Tiy .signing and sealing; as, 
to execute a deed or lease.— 7. In music, to 
perform, as a piece of music, especially a 
difficult one, on an instrument or witli tlie 
voice; as, she executed the piece beautifullja 
Syn. To accomplish, effect, fultil, aeliieve, 
consummate, finish, (jomplete. 

Execute (ek'se-kut), v.i. 1 , To perform an 
office or duty; to act a part; to produce an 
effect. — 2. To perform a piece of music, espe- 
cially a difficult or rapid piece. 

Executed (ek’-se-kut-ed), p. and a. Done; 
perform ed ; accomplishe d ; carried into eff ect; 
put to death. — Executed consideration, in 
km, a consideration whicli is executed 
iiefore tlie promise upon ■wliich it is founded 
is made, as where A bails a man's servant, 
and the master afterwards imunises to iii- 
deninify A; but if a man promise to indem- 
nify A, in the event of his bailing his ser- 
vant, the consideration is then executory..-- 
Executed estates, estates in ijosse.ssioii. — 
Executed trust, such a trust as that where an 
estate is conveyed to tlie use of A and his 
heirs, witli a simple declaration of the trust 
for B and his heirs, or tlie heirs of his body. 
It is said to be executed, because no further 
act is neces.sary to be done by the trustee to 
raise and give effect to it, and because there 
is no ground for the interference of a court 
of equity to affix a meaning to the words 
declaratory of the trust, wdiich they do not 
legally import. — Executed use, the first use 
ill a conveyance upon whicli the .statute of 
uses operates by bringing the possession to 
it, tlie combination of which— that is, the 
u,se and the possession— formed the legal 
estate, and thus the statute is said to exe- 
cute the use. 

Executer (ek’se-kut-6r), n. One who per- 
foms or carries into effect. See Exe- 
cutob. 

Execution (ek-se-ku'shon), -n. 1 . The act of 
executing; the act of completing or accom- 
plishing; perfoiguance. 

The excellence of tiie subject contributed much to 
the happiness of the excadion. Dryden. 

2. In law, (a) the carrying into effect a sen- 
tence or judgment of court; the last act of 
the law in completing the process by which 
justice is to be done, by which the po.sses- 
sion of land or debt, damages or co.sts, is 
obtained. 0) The instrument, warrant, 
or official order by which an officer is em- 
powered to carry a judgment into effect. 
An execution issues from the clerk of a 
court, and is levied by a sheriff, his deputy, 
or a constable, on the estate, goods, or body 
of the debtor, (c) The act of signing and 
sealing a legal inatrument, or giving it the 
forms required to render it a valid act; a,s, 
the execution ot a deed.— 3. The last act of 
the law in the punishment of criminals; 
capital punislmient; death inflicted accord- 
ing to the forms of law. —4. Destructi ve effect; 
destruction; violence; generally after do; 
as, every shot did executw7i. ‘To do some 
iaiiil executio7i.' Shak. 

When the tongue is the weapon, a man may strike 
\vhere he cannot reach, and a word shall da urecnlmt 
both further and deeper than the mightiest blow, 
Soulh. 

5. In the fine arts, the mode of producing a 
painting, sculpture, &c., and the dexterity 
with ■which it is accomplished; the irianipu- 
latioii peculiar to each particular artist; the 
mechanical means of bringing out the 
desired effect.— 6. In 7uu,s'ic, performance; 
facility of voice or fingers in rendering intri- 
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cute nuwemeivts and intrcuiuciuj^ all the 
higher requisites, as iutouation, taste, grace, 
feeling, and expression. — 7 . t Tlio act ^ or 
suddiig a town. Bedu- d: 1<1. — Executioii^ 
by a nieHbv.uyer-at--ariM or other officer of 
the law, ill Scots km, an attestation under 
the liund of the messenger or other othcer 
that lie has given the citation or executed 
the diligence,' in terms of his warrant for so 
doing. jSiieh executions must he subscribed 
by the executor and witnesses. 

Executioner (ek-se-kii'shon-er),_ n. 1. One 
vvlio executes or carries into effect; especi- 
ally. one who carries into effect a judgment 
of doatU; one who inflicts a capital piiniah- 
nient in pursuance of a legal warrant. 

Iti this case every man hath a right to punish the 
offender, and be exectUiojur of the law of nature. 

Locke. 

I.s not ttie earner of the timeless cieatlis ... 

As blameful as the exeaidouer i Shak, 

2. 1'lie instrument by which anything is per- 
formed. 

All along 

The wrills, abominable ornainent'j! 

Are tools of ivratli, anvils of toriuents hung:, 

I’kU executioners of foul iiUents. Crashaw. 

Executive (egz-eldut-iv), a. Having the 
quality of exemitin.g or performing; designed 
orfitted for ex edition or carrying into effect; 
as, exemtive power or authority; an cxecxi- 
Um officer. Hence, in government, eiuecM- 
Hve is used in distinction from legislative 
and judicial. The body that deliberates 
and enacts laws is legislative; the body that 
judges or applies the law's to particular 
cases is judicial; the body or person who 
tjarries tlie laws intij effect, or .‘inperintends 
the enforcement of them, is executive. 
Executive (egz-ek'ut-iv), n. The ofiicer, 
whether king, president, or other chief 
magistrate, who superintends the execution 
of the laws; the penson or persons wlio ad- 
minister the government; executive power 
or authority in government. 

Executively (egz-ek'ut-iv-li), adv. In the 
ivay of executing or performing. 

Executor (iu senses 1 and 2 pron. ek'se-kfit- 
6r; in sense S, egz-ekTit-er), n. 1. One who 
executes or perfonns; a doer. ‘ Such base- 
ness had never like executor.' Skalc.~—%\ An 
executioner. 

The 5ad-eyed justice with his surly hiitn, 

Delivering o’er to pale 

r The lazy, yawning drone. Shakt. 

3. The person appointed by a testator to 
execute his will or to see it carried into 
etiect —-Executor de son tort, one who, vuth- 
mit authority, intermeddles with the goods 
of a deceased person, by which lie subjects 
himself to the trouble of executorship with- 
out the profits or advantages.— i?a;ec!«for- 
creditof, in Scots law, a creditor who, when 
the executor-nominate and the other execu- 
tors legally entitled to expede confirmation, 
have decline d to confirm, obtains . in virtue of 
alufuid ground of debt, confirmation, to the 
extent of administrating as much of the 
estate as is sufficient to pay his debt— i?a:- 
eciitor dative, in Scots law, an executor ap- 
pointed by the court, equivalent to adimms- 
trator in England. or nominate, an 
e.xecu fcor appointed by the will of the tes- 
tator. 

Executorial (egz-ek'u-to"n-al), it. Pertain- 
ing to an executor; executive. 

Executorship ( egz-ek'u-ter-ship ), n. The 
office of an executor. 

Executory (egz-ek'u-to-rl), a. 1. Performing 
official duties; falling or fitted to be carried 
into effect; executive. ‘‘Executory and judi- 
cial magistracy.' EurJee. *1hQ executory 
duties of government.’ : Burke. —9,. In laio, 
to be executed or carried into effect in 
future; to take effect on a future contin- 
gency; as, an exemtoi'y devise or remainder, 
—Exemtmj consideration. See Executed 
Consideration under Executed, —E hiccu- 
tory devise, a gift of a future interest by will. 

--- Executory estates, interests which depend 
for their enjoyment upon some subsequent 
event or contingency . — Executory remaiii- 
(Ur, a contingent remaindev. -^Executory 
trust, a trust which requires an ulterior act 
to raise and perfect it, us the trusts declared 
by those wills which are merely cUreetbry of 
a subsequent coiiveyame.—Executory uses, 
springing uses. See Use. 

Executour,t ». An executioner. Chcmcer, 
^ecutrice,t n. A female executioner. 
Executrix, Executress (egz.ekT"i-triks, egz- 
eku-tres), n. A female executor; a woman 
^jippomted; by a testator to execute his will. 
ISxecutry (egz-ek'u-tri), n. In Scots law, 
the general name given to the whole mov- 
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aide estate and effects of a defunct (with the 
exception only of heirship movables), being 
the proper subject of the executor's admin- 
istration. 

Exedra, Exhedra (egz-edTa, egz-hedTa), n. 
[Ur. ex, and hedra, a seat.] In ane. arch. 
an apartment provided with seats for the 
purpose either of repose or of conversation. 
The form of the exedra was arldtrary; 
exedras were open to tlie sun and air, and 
were appended to the portico. The term is 
also applied to an apse, a recess or large 
niche in a wall, and sometimes to a porch 
or chapel projecting from a large building. 
Exegesis (eks-e-je'sis), n-. [Gr. exegesis, from 
exiyeomai, to explain— and hegeomai, 
to lead, to guide, from ago, to lead,] 1. The 
exposition or interpretation of any literary 
production, but nujre particularly the ex- 
position or interpretation of Scriiiture; some- 
times applied to the science which lay.s down 
the principles of the art of sacred mteri)reta- 
tion; more properly called or her 

meneutics.~~% A discourse intended to ex- 
plain or illustrate a subject; the name given 
I to one of the exercises jirescribed to students 
; of theology in the Scotch universities, and 
also to students when on their trials before 
presbyteries in order to their being licensed 
or ordained.— 3. t In math, the process for 
finding the root of an equation. 

Exegete (eks'e-jet), n. [Fr. exSghte; Gr, 
exegUes, from exegeomai. See Exegesis.} 
One skilled in exe.gesis, 

Exegetic, Exegetical (eks-e-jet'ik, eks-e- 
jet'ik-al), a. [IT. exegetique; Gr. exegetilcos, 
explanatory, from exegeomai. See Exe- 
gesis.] Explanatory; tending to illustrate j 
or unfold; exi)os,\toiy.—Exegetical theology, 
that branch of theological learning which 
deals with the interpretation of tlie Scrip- 
tures and the subjects therewith connected. 
Called also Exegetics. 

Exegetically (eks-e-jet'ik-al-li), adv. By 
way of explanation. 

Exegetics (eks-e-jet'iks), n. l. The science 
which lays down the principles of the art of 
scriptural interpretation; hermeneutics.— 

2. Exegetical theology (which .see under Ex- 
EGETld). 

Exegetist (eks-e-jeTi.st), n. One -who is 
skilled in exegetical theology; an exegete. 
Exembryonate (eks-enribri-on-at), n. In 
hot an epithet applied to cryptogams in 
consecpience of their spores not containing 
an embryo like the seeds of plnenogams. 
Exemplar (egz-em'pier ), n. [L. See Ex- 
AMl^LE,] A model, original, or pattern to 
be copied or imitated ; the idea or image of 
a thing formed in the mind, as of an artist; 
the ideal model which he attempts to imi- 
tate. 

He who has learned the duty which he owes 
To friends and country, and to pardon foes . . . 
Snch is the man tlje poet should rehearse, 

As joint of his life and verse. Byron. 

The idea and exemplar of the world was first in 
God. Sir IV. Raleigh, 

Exemplar t (egz-enypl6r), ct. Exemplary. 

The e.vemplar piety of the father of a, family. 

yer. Tavlor. 

Exemplarily (egz'em-pla-rMi), adv. " i. In 
a manner to deserve imitation; in a -worthy 
or excellent manner. 

She is loyal. Howell, 

2. In a manner that may warn others by 
way of terror; in such a manner that others 
may be cautioned to avoid an evil; byway 
of example. 

Some he punished exemplarily in this world. 

Hakewtll. 

Exemplariness (egz'em-pla-ri-nes), n. The 

state or quality of being exemplary- 

Exemplarity t (egz-em-pla'ri-ti), n. Exem- 
plariness. ‘The exemplarity of Christ’s 
life.’ Sharp. 

Exemplary ( egz ' em - pla - ri ), a. [From ex- 
emplar.] 1, Serving for a pattern or model 
for imitation; worthy of imitation. 

The archbishops and bishops have the government 
of the Chvirch: ... their lives and doctrine ouglit to 
be exemplary. Bacoti. 

2. Such as may serve for a warning to others; 
such as may deter from crimes or vices; as, 

punishment. 

Had the tumults beeiv repressed by exemplary 
justice, I had obtained all that I desiraed. 

BikonBasitike. 

3. Sueh as may attract notice and imitation. 

■When any duty is fallen under a general disuse 
and neglect • . . the most visible and 
performance is required. Dr. f. Rogers. 

At Illustrating, as the proof of a thing; 
explanatory. 

Exemplary is the coat of George Villier.s, Duke of 
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Buckingliam; five scallop-shells on a plain cross 
speaking his predece.ssors’ valour in the holv war. ' ' 
_ _ ' , ■ , . . Bicilcr, 

Exemplary ! (egz'em-pla-n), n. An ex- 
amine; a pattern; a copy, as of a book or 
writing. X)annc, 

Whereof doth it come that the exemplarics and 
copies of many books do vary but by such means? 

Hunting of Purgatory, 1561, 

Exemplifiable (egz-enTpli.fi-a-])l), a. That 
may be exemplified. 

Exemplification (egz-em^plnfi-ka' shon), -n. 

1. The act of exemplifying; a showing or 
illustrating by example.— 2'. That whicli ex- 
emplifies; a copy; a transcript; an attested 
copy; an attested copy or transcript, under 
seal, of a record. 

An ambassador of Scotland demanded anr.ww;///. 
Jlcatzon of the articles of peace. Sir f. Hayward. 

Exemplifler (egz-eiiTpli-fi-er), n. One that 
exemplifies. 

Exemplify (egz-enTpli-fi), v.t pret, & pp. 
exemplified; ppr. exemplifying. [L.L. ex- 
emplifico, to exemplify ~L. exempliwi, an 
example, and facio, to make.] 1. To show 
or illustrate by example. 

He did but , . . e.vemplzfji tlia prindple.s in which 
he had been brought up. Cotvper. 

2. To copy; to transcribe; to make an attested 
copy or transcript of, under seal— S. To 
jirove or show by an attested copy. —At To 
make an exanijile of, as by pnni.shing. 

He is a just and jealou.s God, not .sparing la ex- 
emplify and traduce his best servants, that their blur 
and penalty might scare all. Daniel Rogers, 

Exempli gratia (egz-em‘pli gra'shi-a). [L. ] 
For the sake of example; l;»y way of example; 
usually abbreviated ex. gr. or e.g. 

Exempt (egz-emt’), v.t [Fr. exemptcr; L. 
eximo, exeniptum, to take out, to remove— 
ex, out, and emo, to buy, to take.] To take 
out or from ; to riee or permit to lie free 
from any charge, burden, restraint, duty, 
evil, or requisition, to which others are 
subject ; to privilege ; to grant immunity ; 
to free or release; as, no man is exempted 
from pain and suffering. 

Certain abbeys claimed to be exempted from the 
jurisdiction of their bishops. Dr. R. l/enzy. 

Exempt (egz'emt), a. 1. Free from any 
service, charge, burden, tax, duty, requisi- 
tion, or evil of any kind to whioli others are 
subject; not subject; not liable to; not 
coming within the power or sway of; as, to 
be exempt from military duty, or from pain 
or fear; exempt from the jiiri.sdiction of a 
lord or of a court. 


A nature true to the general attributes of hiiinanity, 
yet exempt in its colourless purity from the vulgariz- 
ing taint of passion. Dr. Ca'ird. 

2. Left out, omitted, or excluded; not in- 
cluded. 


His dreadful imprecation hear; 
*Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. 

Lee and Dryden, 

3. Released; freed; free. 


Who would not wish from wealth to be exempt, 
Since riches point to misery and contempt? Shak. 


At Cut off; removed or remote. 


And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees,* books in the running brooks. 

^ Shak. 

Exempt (egz-emt), n. 1. One who is e.x- 
empted or freed from duty ; one not sub- 
ject.— 2. One of foiu* officers of the yeoineu 
of the royal guard, styled corporeds in their 
commission; an exon. 

Exemptible t (egz-emtfi-bl), a. Capalile of 
being exempted; free; privileged. 
Exemption ( egz - em' shon ), n. l. The act 
of exempting; the state of being exempt; 
freedom from any service, charge, burden, 
tax, evil, or requisition, to wliicli others 
are subject; immunity; privilege; as, exemp- 
tion from feudal servitude; exemption from 
pain, sorrow, or death. 

The Roman laws gave particular exemptions to 
such as built ships or traded in corn, Arlnethnot. 

2. In the iJ. Cath. Ch. a dispensation occasion- 
ally granted by the pope to clergymen, and 
more rai’ely to laymen, to exempt them from 
the authority of their ordinaries. 
Exemptitioufi t (egz-em-tf shus), a. Capable 
of being exempted or taken out; separable. 

If motion were loose dr exemptiiious from matter^ I 
could be convinced that it had extension of its own. 

Dr. H. More. 

Exenceplialus (eks-en-sef'al-us), n, pi. 
Exencepliali(eksren-sefal'i}. [Gr. e®, with- 
out, and mkephalos, the brain,] A class of 
monsters or malformed beings in which the 
brain, less or more malformed, is exposed by 
the incompleteness of the cranium. 
Exenterate (egz-eiTt6r-at), v.t. [L, exentero 
—ex, and Gr. enter on, entrails.] To take out 
the bowels or entrails of; to embowel. [Rare. ] 


Fiite, fjir, fat, fg,ll; me, met, her: 


pin'', pin: note, not, move; tube, tub, bfill; oil, pound; 


u, Sc. abune; f. Sc. ley. 
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Bxenteration teisi hIiou n, ihe 

U*‘t of takintj out the bowels, i Km*. 1 
ExsquaUir (ek^-e.kwjVtor), n. [L., let him 
liKiiovm vr carry unt, Bd pers. aiw^. prea. 
;iubj, of m-'/oeC to pur.siie to 

tie.' end -a;, out, thor(m,y;hIy, and saqiror, to 
follow. I 1. A writteJi reeet^niitioii of a per.^oii 
in the cliaracter of consul or cosinuercial 
a-H-Uit, issued by tlie }?overiinient to wlib-li 
he is .'U'creiiited, and authorhiin^^ him to 
cwvciso hiB iHov'e]'8.--2. An authoritative 
ree«\ 4 iiition of any ollieiid document; ollicial 
lM‘i‘Juis.'ue*n to perronn some act. 

Hi! t'oniiikufiefl bitterly of the con!bu.-.t of tlie cn«n> 
iu tho-:,e st.-itcs v/hicli refu;5cd to .'dlow tlie jjisbli- 
c.Lti'.ej of liir, bul'!> without the royal r.nwor/or. 

/Vv.wtv/i.''. 

Eseciliml ('ea:A-G'liwi*nl), a. [L-. iXiUpnalh^, 
funereal, fnmt i:xequm, the followiiitf of a 
orp.se bo.V(.)!ul tJse tvalis, a funeral jiroces- 
siou— -cai, t>ut of, and to follow, j 

Peituiuiu.'i' to funeriils; funereal. ‘ Exequml 
uaiuus, ’ Pope. iKare.j 
Bxcdiuiou.s (ek'B-tVkwia.is), a. (.)f or ljelou^;iiig 
to exei lilies.' [Kare. j 

l'i'i;p‘ire yourselve?; to bsiild the funeral fnle; 
hay your pale liancls to the exctjuious lire, lirayton. 

Exequy (eks'e-hwi), n. pi. Ezecfiiies (eks'e* 
kwi 2 :). {,L exeqnim, from exequor, that is 

vxsequ.ot\ iSee above.] Funeral rite; the 
C(;i’eui(uuu.s of burial; olcsequies. [Bare in 
singular.] 

I.et‘.s iu>t forget 

The noble Duke of Be'.iforil late deceju^ed, 

. . . But iice lu!i e.vtv/itjV.v t'ulfiilud iu Is-ouen. .j/mk, 

Bxei’Centt (eks-cr'.sent), a. (L. exercens. See 
i’kXBUeLsfj.j E.xercising; pDiciising; follow- 
iag, as a calling or profes.sion. [Kare.] 
Exercisable (ek.s'er-siii-a-bl), a. Tliatiuay 
ije exercised, used, employed, ore.xcrted. 
Exercise ( eks'er-ai?, ), n. fFr. exmyice; L. 
fXvrelthoH, exercise, fi'om excrceo, exi;r~ 
citum, to employ, to exercise ; connected 
geiicriilly 'vvitli arceo, to restrain, in v/hirdi 
View tlie primary ’meaning may be that of 
re.straint, and the secondary of compulsory 
employment.] 1. A putting in action the 
powei'.s oi* faculties of; use; einidoymenfc ; 
e.xertion ; as, tiie exercisn of the eyes or of 
the Boiisi!. 3 , or of any power of body or mind. 
Pxe'ya'ie is veiy alluring to tliu understanding. PFaifs. 

•2, .l^xortiou ot the body as conducive to 
health; bodily exertion as a part of regimen; 
tlie exertion of tlie muscles for invigorating’ 
the body. 

The wise for cure on depend. Dryden. 

He wa.s strong of body, and so much tlie .strong, ir, 
vis he, by a ’'.vell-discipliiied extrasey taught it to 
do and to sii tier. Sir P. Sidney. 

B. Systematic exertion of the body for amuse- 
ment or in order to aequire some art, dex- 
terity, or grace, as in fencing, dancing, rid- 
ing; any .siich art or dexterity acquired by 
bodily training, as fencing or rowing; train- 
ing to .ic.quii’C sidll in the management of 
arms and in military evolutions; drill. 

A camj .1 of peace and exercue is a camp for the 
exercise of all military duties and functions. Rees' Cyc. 

4. Use; xiractice; a carrying out in action, 
or performing the duties of anything; as, 
the exercise of an art, trade, oceiiiiation, or 
profession, —5. Practice or performance in 
public; performance of the outward duties 
of; us, tlie exerme of religion,— -6. Moral 
training; discipUhe. 

Patieucc is more aft the exercise 

Of .saints, the trial of their fortitude. Miiion. 

7, As a religious term: (ct) a single act of 
divine worship. 

Tin in your delit for your last exercise: 

Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you. Skeik. 

Speciiieally->“(^>) Amongthe Puritans, a week- 
day sermon. 

We of the pious shall be afraid to go 

To a long exercise, for fear our pockets should 

3k* pick'd. Sir IF. Davenant. 

(e) Formerly, in Scotland, the critical expli- 
cation of a passage of Scripture at a meeting 
of presbytery Iiy a teaching presbyter, suc- 
ceeded by a speeilication of the doctrines 
contained in it by another, both discourses 
being judged of, and censured, if necessary, 
by the rest of the bi’ethren. (d) Formerly, 
also, tile presbytery. ' The ministers of the 
I^xeram of Dalkeith.’ Act of James IV. 

[, Scotch J~(e) Worship to God in the midst 
of one’s family. [Scotch.] 

Thnt hone.st person was, according to his own 
accomit, at that time engaged in the exercise of 
the evening. SirW. ScoU. 

5, A lesson or example for practice; a school 
task; as, set him an exercise; have you 
tinislied your exarcisa^— Exercise and addi- 
tion, the name given to one of the exercLses 
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prescribed to students of theology in the 
Senti-h uinvorsitioa, and also to lumdidutes 
for the olUceof the ministry, lieiiig anexiiosi- 
tioii of a passage of the Greek iS'ew Toata- 
I liient. 

: Exercise (eks'er*rdz),y.^, pret. &pp. c.xeYc.mHi; 
ppr. excnusiufj. [From the iioim; see pre- 
vious art.] 1. To set in operation; to ern- 
Xdoy; to .set or keep in a state of activity; to 
exei’t; to cau-se to act in any manner; us, to 
exercise tlie body or the hands; to exercise 
the mind, the powers of the niind, the rea.son 
or judgment; to exercise the voice iii prais- 
ing God.— 2. To put ill practice; to carry 
out in action; as, to exercise authority or 
Xiower. 

The princes of the Gentiles ^A-t’ri:wv dominion over 
them. Mat. x.v. 25 . 

3. To use for improving one’s skill in; as, to 
exercise arms.— 4. 'To perform the duties of; 
as, to iFccrciix- an office.— 5. To train; to dis- 
cipline; to improve by practice; to cause 
to perform certain acts, as preparatory to 
service; as, to e.rd/Ti 6 'ie one’s self in music; 
to exercise troops. ‘Seuae.s exercised to tlis- 
cerri both good and evil.' Hob. v. 14. — 6. To 
task; to keep employed; to use elforts; to 
keep busy in action, exertion, or employ- 
ment. 

Herein do I exercise myfself, to have always a con- 
science void of otTeuce toward God and toward men. 

Acts xxiv. id. 

He will exercise liiinself rvith pleasure, and without 
weariness, in that godlike eniployinent of doing good. 

Atterbitry. 

7. To give mental occuiuition or e.xercise 
to; to cause to think earnestly and labori- 
ously; to give anxiety to; to make uneasy; 
as, I was much exercised about the etymo- 
logy of this word; he was iirucli exercised 
about his spiritual state. —8. q.’o task or try 
with something grievous; to iDaiu or afflict. 
Where pain of unestingnishable fim 
Must exercise us without hope of end. Miltori. 

Exercise (eks'er-siz), v.i. To use action or 
exertion; to exercise one’s self; to take ex- 
ercise; as, to exercise for licalth or amuse- 
ment. 

A man must often exercise, or fast, or take pliysic, 
or be sick. Sir JF. Temple, 

Exerciser (eks'6r-siz-Gr), n. One who or 
that which exercises. 

Exercisible (eks'er-.siz-i-bl), a. Capable of 
I being exercised, enjoyed, or enforced, 
j An incorporeal heraditament , , , annexed to or 
I exercisible within the same. Blackstone. 

Exercitatioa (eks-eriai-tri"shon), n. [D, ex> 
ercitatio, from exarceo. See ExEftCTSE. J Ex- 
ercise; practice; use. 

The chief use of this inode of discussion Is to 
sharpen tiie wit, for which purpose it is the bestev- 
ercitation. Coleridge. 

Exercitor (eks-er'si-ter), n. [L., from cxer- 
cm. See Exeecise. 1 In ifaw, the person to 
wliom the profits of a ship or trading vessel 
belong, whether he be the actual owner or 
merely the freighter. 

Exergue (egz-ergO, [Gr. ex, out, and erqmi, 
work.] The small space beneatli the base 
line of a subject engraved on a coin or medal, 
left for the date, engraver’s name, or some- 
thing of minor importance. 

Exert (egz-erU), r.i, [L. exerto, exsertOy to 
stretuli out, to thrust fortli, freq. from ex- 
sera, exsm'timi, to thrust out or forth— ca;, 
out, aiid sero, to join. See Seeies.] l.f To 
thrust forth; to emit; to push out. 

Before the gems exerl 
Their feeble heads. PUilips. 

2. To plit forth, as strength, force, or ability ; 
to strain; to put in action; to bring into 
active operation; as, to exert the strength 
of the body or limbs; to exert the muscies; 
to exert efforts; to exert powers or faculties; 
to ea^erf the mind. — S. To put forth as the 
result of effort; to do or perform. 

When the will has exerled an act of command on 
any faculty of the soul, Sotdh. 

—To exert one's self, to use efforts; to strive. 
Exertion (egz-Grishon), n. The act of exert- 
ing or straining; the act of putting into 
motion or action; effort; a striving or strug- 
gling; as, an exertion of strength or power; 
m exertio7i of the limbs, of the mind or 
faculties^ ‘.The laborious exertkms of in- 
dustry.' Eodertsort.—BYia. Attempt, endea- 
vour, effort, trial. 

Exerttve (egz-6rt'iv), a. Exerting; having 
power to exert. [Kare.] 

Exertment t (egz-Grt'ment), u. Exertion; 
act of exerting. 

Exesiont (egz-e'’zhon), n. [L. exedo, exestini 
—eoj, and e'do, to eat.] The act of eating 
out or through. 
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1 Exestuatet (egz-es''tu-rit), v.i. [L. excesttin, 
exiestuiif.mn, to boil up— out, up, ami 
ceshto, to boil, from lostus, heat, fire, boiling 
of water. | To boil; to lie agitated. 
Exestuationt (egz-fcs'tu-iV'sTion), n. {L. ea;- 
aistvafio. See E.KijyTlTATE. ] 'A boiling; 
ebullition; agitation caused by lieat; effer- 
vcBC(,:*nce, 

Saltpetre is in. operation a cold body; physiciasis 
and cliyinists give it in fever.s, to allay the inward 
exesdmtions of the blood and limnours. Boyle. 

Exeunt (eka'e-imt). [L,, they go out] A 
word used in drannitic literature to tienot.e . 
tlie period at wliicli several actors quit the 
stiige, — Exeunt omnes (all go out) is some- 
times used when all the actors leave the 
stage at the same time. 

Ex facie (eks fa'shi-e). [L. ] Froni the face 
of; said of what appears from tJic face of a 
writing or other tiocunient. 

Exfoetation, Exfetation (eka-fG-ia'shun),n. 
[L. ex, outv/ard, ami /(rfM-w.] Fxtra-iiterine 
ftetatioii, or imperfetd fetation in some 
organ exterior to the uterus. 

Exfoliate (ek.s-fdTi-;tt), r.f. pret. 61' pp. ex/o- 
Ha ted; ppr exfoliating. [L. exfolio, exfolH 
aturri'y to strip of leaves— ro;, and folium, a 
leaf.] 1. In svrg. to separate and come off in 
scailes, as pieces of carious bone.— 2 . In -mm- 
eral. to .split into scales; especially, to be- 
come scaly at the surface in consequence of 
heat or decomposition. 

Exfoliate (eks-fryii-ilt), t?. t. To scale; to free 
from scales or splinters. 

Exfoliation (eks-foTi-a^shon), n. 1. In surg. 
the scaling of a bone; the xa'ocessof separa- 
tion, as ineces of unsound lame from the 
sound part; desquamation.— 2 . liMnineral. 
separation into scales or liiminm. 
Exfoliative (eks-fo'Ii-at-iv), a. Having the 
power of causing exfoliation. 

Exfoliative (eks-foTi-at-iv), u. That which 
has the ijpwer or quality of causing exfolia- 
tion. 

Exhalahle (egz-hal'a-bl), a. [See Exu ale. J 
That may be ’e.xhEi.led or evaporated. 
Exhalailt, Exhaleiit (egz-Iiafant, egz-lnlF- 
ent), a. Having the quality of exhaling or 
evaporating. 

Exhalation (egz-ha-hVshon), n, [L. exha- 
latiOy from exhale, exhalatum. See Exhale,] 

1. The act or process of exhaling, or sending 
forth fluids in tlie form of steam or vapour; 
evaporation,— 2. That which is exhaled; that 
wliich is emitted or whicli rises in the form 
of vapour; emanation; effluvium, as from 
marshes, animal or vegetable liodies, Ac.; 
as, exhalations from the earth or from 
flowers, decaying matter, and the lilce. 

Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 

Rose, like an e.\:halation. Milton, 

Exhale (egz-haF), pret. & pp. exhaled; 
Plir, exhaling. [L. exhalo— ex, and halo, to 
breathe .11. To send out ; to emit ; a.s vapour, 
or minute particles of a fluid or other sub- 
stance; as, the earth vaxiour; marshes 

noxious effluvia. 

Less fragrant scents the unfolding rose exhales. Pope. 

2. To draw out; to cause to be emitted in 
vapour or minute particles; to evaporate; as, 
the sun exhales t\m moisture of the earth. 

He was liis great Creator drew 

His spirit, a.s the sun the morning dew. Drydoo 

Exhale (egz-hfilO^ r-i To rise or pass off, as 
vapour; to vanish, ‘Thy clear fount exhahs 
in mist to heaven,’ Keats. 

Exhalementt (egz-hMTnent),n. flatter ex- 
haled; vapour. Sir T. Bro w lie. 

Exhalencet (eg-zdiril'ems), n. The act of ex- 
haling; the matter exhaled. 

Exhalent, a. See Exhalant. 

Exhaust (egz-hasU), v.t [E, exhaurio, ex- 
haustum~ex, out, up, and haurio, to draw; 
allied to Gr. argo, to draw, to draw water,] 

1. To draw out or drain off the whole of any- 
thing; to draw out till nothing of the mat- 
ter drawn is left; to consume or use up; as, to 
exhaust the water of a well; the moistiue 
of the earth is by evaporation; to 

exhaust one’s means; to exhaust the fertility 
of the land,— -2, To empty by drawing out 
the contents: said of the receptacle, (fcc., 
from which the matter is drawn out; as, the 
air-pump eaj/mrMfts a glass vessel or receiver 
of its air.— 3, To use or expend the whole 
of by exertion; to wear out; as, to exhaust 
the strength or spirits; to exhaust one’s 
patience; hence, to wear out; to tire; as, to 
exhaust one's self; to feel quite exhausted, — 

4. To bring out or e.xhibit all the facts and 
arguments bearing on; to leave nothing un- 
said regarding; as, to ea7iau6‘faquestion.— 
o.t To draw forth; to excite. 
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Spare not the bat^e, 

Whose flimplctl smiles from fools «.V;.'i?r.v/their niercy. 

Sncti;. 

EsIiailSt (egK-Iin.stO*'*' Drained; exhaustefi, 
m of energy or Btreiigtli. ‘JJa’/ittzesf through 
riot./ Burton. ' ' „ 

]^:IiatiSt (eg^.*h|}st')» n. Same as jLxhaust- 
stmm (whldi see). 

Bxliau.sted (eg 2 -h(ist'ed), p. and a. 1. Drawn 
out ; drained olf ; emptied. — 2. Consumed ; 
used up. —B. Tired out; quite fatigued; ^vorii 
out. 

Exhauster (egz-hast'er), ?i. One who or that 
which exhausts. 

Exhaustible (egjj-hgst'hhl), a. That may 
be e.xiiausted, drained off, consumed, or 
brought to an end. 

Co.:il, rnettillic ores, and other ii.seful substances 
found in the earth, are still more limited than laml. 
They are not only strictly local imt ex/utusiziile; 
thougii, at a given place and time, tliey may exist in 
nnicfi greater abundance than would be applied to 
present use even if they could be obtained gratis. 

y.S.MzlL 

Exhausting (egz-hast'ing’), «. Tending to 
exlianst, weaken, or fatigue; as, exhintUmg 
labour. 

Exliaustion (egz-hasffyon), n. 1. The act of 
flrawing put or draining off; the act of 
emptying completely of the contents.— 
2. The state of being exhausted or emptied; 
the state of being deprived of strength or 
spirits.— 3. In matk. a method of proving 
tlie equality of tw'o ina^iitudes by a redUGtlb 
ad tibsurdimi, or showing tliat if one is sup- 
posed either greater or less than the other, 
there will arise a contradiction.— 4. In logic, 
the method by which a point is proved by 
sho^vlng that any otlier alternative is impos- 
sible, all the elements tending to an opposite 
conclusion having been brought forth, dis- 
cussed, and proved untenable or ab.surd. 
Exhaustive (egz-hastTv), a. That exhausts; 
tending to exliaust; specifically, a term ap- 
plied to a speech, e,ssay, and the like, wdiich 
treats of a siil^ject in such a way as to leave 
no x>artof it tinexamined; thorough. ‘An 
exhamtive fulness of sense.’ Coleridge. 
Exhaustively (egz-hfist'iv-li), adv. In an 
exhaustive maimer; in a manner so as to 
leave no point of a subject unexammed ; 
thoroughly; as, he treated the subject ex- 

Exhaustless (egz-h8.stTes), a. Hot to be 
exlurasted; not to be wholly draivn off or 
emptied; inexhaustible; as, an exhaiistless 
fund or store. ‘The exhamtlm granary of 
the world/ 'Thomson. 

Exhaustmehtt Cegz-hgst'meut),^. Exhaus- 
tion; draught or drain upon a thing. . 
E3diaust-nozzle, Exhaust- orifice (egz- 
liastTioz-l, egz-hast'o-ri-fts), u. In a steam- 
engine, tliQ blast orifice or nozzle. 
Exhaust-pipe (egz-hast'plp), n. In a stear/i- 
engine, the pipe that conveys w'aste steam 
from the cylinder, to the condenser, or 
thi'oiigh which it escapes to the atmosphere, 
Exhaust-port (egz-hast'pdrt), ti. In a steam- 
engine, the exit passage for the steam from 
a cylinder. ' 

Exhaust-steaKl (egz-hasffstem), n. In a 
steani-engine, the steam allowed to escape 
from the cylinder after it has produced 
motion of the piston. 

Exhausturet (egz-lnist^ur), n. Exhaustion. 
Exhaust-valve (egz-hgst'valv), n. In a 
steam-engine, the Y&lve which regulates the 
passage of waste steam from the cylinder; a 
valve in the eduction passage of the steam 
cylinder of an engine, placed between the 
cylinder; and air-pump, and wrought by the 
tappet-motion, so as to open shortly after 
the equilibrium valve, and admit the steam 
to the condenser. Weale. 

Exhedra, u. scg Exedra. 

Exheredate (egz-he're-dat), v.f. [L. exhereda, 
exkeredatum, to disinherit— ca;, priv., and 
heres, an heir.] To disinherit. [Ilai'e,] 
Exheredatiou (eks-heTe-da"8lion), n. In 
civil law, a disinheriting; the act of a father 
excluding a child from inheriting any part 
of his estate. 

Exhibit (egz-hib'it), v.t [L. exhiheo, exhibi- 
tum-~ex, out, and habeo, to hold.] 1. To 
offer or present to view; to present for in- 
spection; to show; as, to exhibit paintings 
or other specimens of art; to exhibit papers 
or documents in court— 2. To furnish or con- 
stitute; to let be seen; to manifest publicly; 
as, to exhibit a noble example of bravery or 
generosity. a miserable example 

of the weakness of mind and bod}^’ Pope. 

To present; to offer publicly or officially, 

^ To exhibit a charge of high treason.* dar- • 
endQn.-~i. In nud. to administer, as medi- 
cines,— .To exhibit an essay, to present or i 
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declaim an essay in public.— iTo exhibit a 
foundation or prize, in universities, to hold 
forth a foundation or prize to be competed 
for b}’- candidates. 

Exhibit (egz-liiblt), u.i 1. To show one’s 
stdf in some particular capacity or character; 
to exhibit one’s manufactures, works of art, 
and the like, at a public exhibition.— 2. In 
universities, to offer or present an exhibi- 
tion or exhilntions. 

He was a special friend to the university, . , . ex- 
hunting: to the wants of certain scholars. A, IVaoii. 

Exhibit (egz-hibTt), n. 1. Anything e.xhibited, 
as at a public exhibition. —2. A paper pro- 
duced or presented to a court or to audi- 
tors, referees, or arbitrators, as a voucher, or 
in proof of facts ; a voucher or document 
produced.— 3. In law, a document or other 
thing shown to a witness when giving evi- 
dence, and referred to by him in his evidence; 
specifically, a document referred to in an 
affidavit, and shown to tlie witness when 
the affidavit is sworn. 

Exhihitant (egz-hiblt-ant), n. In law, one 
who makes an exhibit. 

Exhitoiter (egz-hib'it-er), n. One who exJii- 
bits; one who presents a petition or charge. 

He seems indifTereiit, 

Or rfitlier swaying more upon our part 

Than cherishing the exhibittrs against us. Shak. 

Exhibition (eks-hi-lii'shon), n. [L. exhibitio, 
from exhibeo, exhihitum. See Exhibit.] 

1, The act of exhibiting for inspection; a 
showing or presenting to view; display.— 

2. Tile "offering, producing, or showing of 
title.s, authorities, or papers of any kind 
before a tribunal, in proof of facts; hence, 
in Scots law, an action for compelling 
delivery of writings. — 3. That which is 
exhibited ; esiiecially a public show ; a 
public display, as of works of art, natural 
products, manufactures, feats of skill, ora- 
torical or dramatic ability, and the like; as, 
the Great Mxhibitioji of 1851.— 4. Allowance 
of meat and drink; pension; salai'y; specifi- 
cally, a benefaction settled for the main- 
tenance of scholars in English universities, 
not depending on the foundation. In this 
sense the term is analogous to the Scotch 
term hwrsary, 

I crave fit disposition for niy wife. 

Due reference of place exhibition. Shah. 

I have given more exhibition.^ to scholars, in my 
days, than to the priests. Tyndah. 

5. t Payment; I’ecoinpense. 

I would not do such a thing for gowns, petticoats, 
nor caps, nor any petty Shak. 

6. In med. the act of administering a remedy. 
Exhibitioner (eks-hi-bi'shon-6r), n. In Eng- 
lish universitie,s, one who has a pension or 
allowance granted for his maintenance. 

Exhibitionist (eks-hi-bi'shon-ist), ti. An 
exhibitor; specifically, one who exhibits liis 
wares, manufactures, or work.s of art at a 
great e.xliibition; a frequenter of public ex- 
hibitions. 

Exhibitive (egz-hib'it-iv), a. Serving for 
exhibition ; representative, ^pxhibitive sym- 
bols of Christ’s body and blood.’ Water- 
land. [Hare.] 

Exhibitively (egz-hib'it-iv-li), adv. By re- 
presentation. 

Exhibitor (egz-}iibTt-6r), n. In laio, one who 
makes an exhibit, 

Exhibitory (egz-hibl-to-ri), a. Exhibiting; 
showing; (li splaying. ‘ An exhihitm'y bill or 
schedule of expenses. ' Wartoyi. 

Exhilarant (egz-hil'a^rant), a. Exciting joy, 
mirth, or pleasure. 

Exhilarant (egz-hila-rant), n. That which 
exhilarates. 

Exhilarate (egz-hiTa-rat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
exhilarated; ppr. exhilarating. [L. exhilaro 
—ex, and hilaro, to make merry, hilaris, 
merry, jovial.] To make cheerful or merry; 
to enliven; to make glad or joyous; to glad- 
den; to cheer; as, good news exhilarates the 
mind; good wine exhilarates the animal 
spirits. 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, Cmoper. 

Syn. To cheer, enliven, animate, inspire, 
inspirit, gladden. 

Exhilarate (egz-hiTa-rat), v.i. To become 
cheerful or joyous. 

The shining of the sun whereby all things exhilarate. 

Bacon. 

Exhilaratingly (egz-hiTa-rat-ing-Ii), adv. 

In an exhilarating manner. 

Exhilaration (egz-hiTa-ra"shoji), 1. The 
act of enlivening the spirits; the act of 
making glad or cheerful.— -2. The state of 
being enlivened or cheerful. 
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Exhilaration hath some affinity with joy, though 
it be a much lighter motion. Bacon. 

Syn. Animation, joyousness, gladness, cheer- 
fulness, gaiety. 

Exhort (egz-hortOj ■y.t- [L. exhortor— ex, ami 
hortar, to encourage, to embolden, to cheer, 
to advise.] To incite byAVords or advice; 
to animate or urge by arguments to a good 
deed or to laudable conduct or course of 
action; to advise, warn, or caution; to ad- 
monish. 

I exhort you to bo of good cheer. Acts xxvii, 22. 
Young men also exhort to be sober-minded. Tit. ji, 6. 

Exhort (egz-hortO, v.i. To deliver exhorta- 
tion; to use Avords or arguments to incite to 
good deeds. 

And with many other words did he testify .and 
exhort. Acts ii. 40. 

Exhortt (egz-liort'), n. The act of exhorting; 
an exhortation; a cheering on. 

Drown Hector’s vaunts in loud exhorts of fight. Pope. 

Exllortati 02 l(eks-hort-a'shon), n. 1. The act 
or practice of exhorting; the act of inciting 
to laudable deeds; incitement to that Avhich 
is good or commendable. ‘ Exhortations to 
charity.’ Bp. Atterhury.—2. Language in- 
tended to incite and encourage; a persuasive 
discourse; a homily; an admonition. 

I’ll end my exhortation after dinner, Shak. 

Exhortative (egz-horffat-iv), a. Containing 
exhortation; exhortatoiy. ‘ The preceptive 
and ea'/iorfat<‘i?e part of his epistles.’ Barr 010 . 
Exhortator (egz-hort'at-er), n. An exhorter; 
an encourager. 

EXhortatoiry (egz-horffa-to-ri), a. Tending 
to exhort; serving for exhortation, ‘ Let- 
ters eaiAortoiorj/,’ HoUnshed. 

Exhorter (egz-horffer), n. One avIio exhorts 
or encourages. 

Exhumate (eks-hmiTat), v.t. To exhume; 
to disinter. Dr. Mitckcock. 

Exhumation (eks-lium-iVshon), n. [Fi\,from 
exhumer. See Exhume.] The act of ex- 
huming or digging up that which has been 
buried; as, the exhumation of a dead body. 
Exhume (eks-IiiinT),^.*:. pret. tfepp. exhumed; 
ppr. exhuming. [Er. exhumer, to dig out of 
the ground-— L. ex, out, and humus, earth, 
ground.] To dig out of the earth what has 
been buried; to disinter. 

Exiccate (elTsik-at), v.t Same as ExsiemU. 
ExiccatiOH (ek-sik-krTshon), n. Same Ex- 
siccation. 

Exies (ek'siz), n. pi. Ecstacies; hysterics. 
fScotch.] 

That silly fliskmahoy, Jenny Rintherout, has ta’en 
the exies, and done naething' but laugh and greet ... 
for twa days successively. Sir VV. Scott. 

Exigence, Exigency (eks'i-jens, eksT-jen-si), 
n. {I’r. exigence, from L.L. exigentia, from 
L, exigens, ppr. of exigo, to driA’^e out or 
forth, to demand, to exact— ctr, out, and 
ago, actum, to drive (hence act, &c. ). ] 1. The 
state of being urgent ; urgent demand ; ur- 
gency; as, the exigence or exigency of the 
case ; the exigence of the times or of busi- 
ness. 

It is not surprising that the council, in great exi- 
gency of money, should sometimes employ force to 
extort it from the merchants. Mallam. 

2. A pressing necessity; a case of di.stress; 
any case Avhich demands immediate action, 
supply, or remedy; as, a Avise man adapts 
his measures to \\h exigencies ; in the pre- 
sent exigency no time is to be lost,— S yn. 
Demand, urgency, distress, pressure, emer- 
gency, necessity. 

Exi^endary (eks-i-jen'da-ri), n. Same as 

Exigenter. 

Exigent (eksT- j eiit), n. 1. 1 Dressing business; 
occasion that calls for immediate help. 
‘Why do you cross me in this exigent V 
Shak. See Exigence.— 2. t End; extremity. 

‘ These eyes . . . wax dim as draAving to 
their exigent.’ Shale.— B. In law, formerly 
a Avrit Avdiich lay where the defendant could 
not he found, or after a return of non est 
inventus on former Avrits. The exigent re- 
quired the sheriff to cause the defendant to 
be summoned in five county courts succes- 
sively, to render himself; and if he did not, 
he Avas outlawed. 

Exigent (eks'i-jent), a. Pressing; requiring 
immediate aid or action. 

At this exigcfit moiaeut, the loss of a finished man 
is not easily supplied, Burke. 

Exigent er (eksT-jent-6r), n. An officer for- 
merly employed in the Court of Common 
Pleas in England, who made out exigents 
and proclamations in cases of outlawry. 
Exigible (eksT-ji-bl), a. [See Exigence.] 
That may be exacted; demandable; requir- 
■,able. 


ii, Sc. abune; f, Sc. tey. 


Bate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, poiuid; 
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The papcir currencies of North Americn . consisted 
... i« A tjovernjnent paper, tif. which the payment 
was not fxi:r‘^'*c '.icveml years after if was i'^sued. 

Adam Smith. 

Exiguity {t-ks>ig-tVi4i), n. [L. fizhjhitnis, 
Bcstiitiiiu^is, from exvjxuts, scanty,] Small- 
ness; sicudorncss. 

Exiguous (cks-ii^^u-iis), a, [L. exifjniis, 
scanty, ] .Small ; slender; minute; diminutive, 
* The. vaGB exiifuoits.* Phillips. 
BxigU0USne8S(t!k3-ig'ii.us-ne8),JL Exiguity; 
diininntiveness. 

Exile (e«:7/ii; formerly, frequently egz-iF), «. 

( Fr. limiislmient, exiles an exiled person, 
from L. exaUium, ]>anishnient, exsul, a ban- 
ished person usually regarded as com- 
ptiunded of ex, out of, from, ami solum, B<,dl, 
but more proliuldy of ex, and root of L. salio, 
to leap, to spring (whence mlient, saUif)\ 
Skr. mir, to go; so L. consUmm, a council, 
would mean a coming together of people. 
Comp. 1. Banishment; the state 

of Itoing expelled from one’s native country 
or place of residence by authority, and for- 
Idilden to return, either for a limited time 
or for perpetuity. 

For ivho can yet believe, though after lo.ss, 

That all tliese puissant legion;: whose exits 
iiatli emptied heaven, shall fail to reascend, 

Mi/tiW. 

2. An abandonment of one’s country, or 
remtjval to a foreign country for residence, 
thivmgli fear, disgust, or re.sentment, or for 
any cause distinct from business; a separa- 
tion from one's country and friends by dis- 
tre.«s or ncccBSity.— 3. 'I’lie person banished 
or expelled from his country by authority; 
also, one wlio abandons his country and 
rcside.s in another; or one wdio is separated 
from his country and friends by necessity. 

The peni-ive «//(', bending with his woe, 

'Fo stop too fearful, and too faint to go. 

Goldsmith, 

BVN. Banishment, proscription, expulsion, 
e j cc tin cn t, relegation. 

Exile (egz'il, formerly egz-lF). v.t pret, & pp. 
c.dle.d; ppr. exilmg. To banish from a 
country or from a particular Jurisdiction 
by authority, with a prohibition of return ; 
to drive away, expel, or tran.sport. 

For that offence 

Immediately we do exik him hence. Shah. 
They, fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay 
there exiled front the eternal Providence, 

Wisdom svii. s. 

■'-To exile one's sel/, to quit one's country 
with a view not to return.— Jilxilo, 
Expel. See under Banish. 

Eil^Ot (egisdr), a- [b. exilis, small, thin.} 
Blender; thin; fine, ‘An exile soimel.’ 
Bueoa. 

Exilement (egz-ilTnent), n. Banishment. 
Bir fL IFoUon. 

Exilitiont (eks-i-lFshon), n. [L. exsilio, to 
siting forth—ca;, out, from, and salio, to 
leap, j A sudden springing or leaping out. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Exilityt (eg 2 ;-il'i-ti), n. [L. exilitas, from 
exilis, small, thin,] Slenderness; lineness; 
thinness. of iiarticles.' Johnson. 

Eximioust (egz-im'i-us), a. [L. eximiim, 
taken out, select, distinguished— ea?, out, 
am! emo, to take, receive, buy.] E.xcellent, 
eminent, or distinguished. 

He (Cromwell) respected all persons that were 
Avfwfojw in any art. Whiietocke. 

Exinanitet (eksdn'a-nit), v.t. [L, exinanio, 
exinanituin, to empty — e.'i;, nmi inams, 
empty, void.] To make empty; to weaken; 
to make of little value, force, or repute. 

He e.xma?:iii‘d himself and took the form of a ser- 
vant RhemtshTratts.qfNezu Test. Phil. ii. 7. 

Exinanxtiont (eks-iiFa-nFshon), n. [L, ex- 
inanitio, an emptying.? See Exinanitis.] 
An emptying or evacuation; a weakening; 
hence, privation; loss; destitution; humilia- 
tion; low estate. 

He is not more impotent in his glory than lie was 
in his e.viitanition. Dr. H. More, 

Diseases of exinanition are more dangerous than 
diseases of repletion. 6‘. Herbert. 

Exindusiate (eks-in-du'zi-at), «. (X. ex, 
priv,, and indusiurn, a shirt] In !!>bt not 
having an indusiurn: applied to ferns. 
ExinMne (egz'in-tin), n. in hot the middle 
covering of the pollen grain, situated be- 
tween the extine and intine in certain trees, 
as yew, cypress, Juniper, &c. 

Exist (egz-ist), ’^■'i- [Bv. exister, from X. 
exsisto—ex, and sisfo, to stand,] 1. To be; 
to have actual existence or being ; ap- 
plicable to matter or body, and to spiri- 
tual mibstances. ‘By whom we ca;i6’(i and 
cease to he.' Milton.— % To live; to con- 
tiime to have life or animation; as, men 
cannot exist in water, nor fishes on land. — 


ch, e/iain; eh, Sc. loc/i; g, go\ J, job; 


3, To occur; to manifest itself; to continue 
to lie; as, how long shall national enmities 
exMJ 

Existence (egz-ist'ens), n. 1. The state of 
lieing or existing; continuance of being; as, 
the existence of body and of soul in union; 
the separate existence of the soul; immortai 
existe7ice; temporal existence. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 

At the dr.wn dagger, and defies its imint. Addison, 

2. Occurrence, asof an event or phenomenon; 
continued or repeated manifestation; as, 
the cxiste^ice of troubles or calamities, or of 
Iiappiness.— 3, That which exists; an entity. 

.Simiebcidy has taken notice that we stand in the 
middle of existences. Tatler. 

The notion lurking in many minds is that the ex- 
ternal, objective v/orkl of earth, and rocks, and 
streams, and mountains is a reality %vhich God cre- 
ated, whilst the thoughts about it, even of the most 
brilliant minds, are mere human speculations and 
fancies, devoid of any claim to be called real sub- 
stantial existence.^. Dr. Caird. 

Existency (egz-ist'en-si), n. Existence. ‘ The 
existency of this animal.' Sir T. Browne. 
[Rare.] ' 

Ifeistent (egz-ist'ent), a. Being; having be- 
ing, essence, or existence. 

The eyes and mind are fastened on objects v.'hich 
have no real being, as if they were truly existent. 

Existential (egz-ist-erFshal), a. Of or per- 
taining to, or consi.sting in existence. ‘ En- 
joying the good of existence . , . and the 
being deprived of that existential good.’ 
Bp. Barloio. 

Existentially (egz-is-teiFshal-li), adv. In 
the way of or by means of existence ; in an 
existing state. 

Whether God was existentially as tvell as essen- 
tially intelligent. Colerid,^e. 

Existible (egz-istT-bl), a. Capable of exist- 
ing or of existence. [Rare.] 

It is evident tliat all corporeal and sensible perfec- 
tions are in some way evistible in tlie human mind. 

Grew. 

Existimation t (egz-is-ti-ma'shon), Es- 
teem. 

Men's existimation follows US according to the 
company we keep. Spectator. 

Exit (eksTt), Tb [L., he goes out, the 3d 
I)era. sing. pres. incl. of exeo—ex, out, and 
eo, to go.] 1, The departure of a player 
from the stage when he has performed his 
part; a direction in a play to mark the time 
of an actor’s quitting the stage. 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players; 

They have their exits and their entrances, Shah. 

2. Any departure; the act of quitting the 
stage of action or of life; death; decease. 

Sighs for his exit, \ailgarly called death. Coivper. 

3. A wmy of departure; passage out of a 
place. ‘The landward exit of the cave.' 
Tennyson. [In the last sense the word is 
immediately from X. exitus, a going out, an 
outlet, from exeo, exitimi. ] 

Exitial, Exitious (egz-i'shal, egz-i'shiis), a. 
[X. exitialis, from exitium, a going out, de- 
struction, ruin— ea?, out, and eo, itimi, to 
go.] Destructive to life. ‘ fevers.’ 

Harvey. and pestilent.’ Homi- 

lies against Idolatry. 

Exitus (eks'it-us), n. [L., a going out, issue. 
See Exit.] In laiv, (a) issue; offspring. 
(h) Yearly rent or profits of land. 

Ex lege (eks le'ge). [L.] Arising from law. 
EX“lex t (eks'leks), [L,] An outlaw. 

Ex necessitate (eks ne-ses'si-ta"te). [L.] 
Of necessity ; from the necessity of the 
thing or of the case. 

Exo~ (eks'o). A common prefix in words 
taken from the Grreek, the equivalent of 
without, on the outside. 

Exoceipital (eks-ok-sFpit-al), a. [L. ex, out, 
and E. occipital (which see). ] In a^mt a term 
applied to the condyloid process of the oc- 
cipital bone. Its homologue in the arche- 
typal skeleton is called the neurajnopiliysis. 
Exocetus, Exocoetus (eks-o-se'tus), n. [Or, 
a fish which comes upon the beach 
to sleep— cflsd, without, and koite, a bed. ] The 
liying-fish, agenus of teleo stean fishes 1) elong- 
ing to the family,Scomheresocid 0 a,of thesnh- 
order Abdomin ales. The body is whitisli, and 
the belly angular. The pectoral fins, which 
are very large, are the principal instruments 
ill its flight, hut whether they act as wings 
in propelling it, or merely as parachutes or 
kites in enabling it to sustain itself in the 
ah’, has been a matter of question among 
naturalists. It is probable that the fins serve 
to sustain the fish temporarily in the air after 
it has acquired an initial velocity in its rush 
through the water. It can raise itself from 
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the water and pass through the air to a con- 
siderable distance, sometimes as much as 
200 yards, which it does to escape from 
the attacks of other fishes, especially the 
dolphin. It is most common between the 
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tropics. The best known species arc E. roh- 
tans, abundant in the wanner part of the 
Atlantic, and E. exiliens of tlie McMliter- 
raiican. By some naturalists the genus has 
lieeii .subdivided into several, characterized 
l:>y the presence or absence of barbels. 
Exode (eks'od), n. [Or. exodos, an exit or 
depai’ture, also the finale of a tragedy. Bee 
Exodus,] l.f An exodus or departure. Bol 
ingbroke.—2. In the Greek drama, the con- 
cluding part of a play, or tlie part which 
comprehends all that is said after the last 
choral ode. —3. In tlie .Roman dmma.afarce 
or satire, the last of the three iiieees gene- 
rally played. 

The Romans h.ad three pl.ays acted one .after an- 
other on the same subject; the first, a real tragedy; 
the second, the .atellan; the third, satire or exode, cl 
kind of farce of one act, Doscommon. 

Exodic (eks-odTk), a. [See Exodus.] Per- 
taining to an exodus, or going out; .specifi- 
cally, in physiol, a term applied to certain 
nerves, as the motoiy, which conduct in- 
fluences from the spinal marrow outward to 
tlie body: synonymous with centrifugal or 
motor nerve.s. 

Exodus (eks'6-dus), n. [Gr. exodos—ex, and 
hodos, way.] 1. Departure from a place; 
especially, the emigration of large bodies 
of people from one country to another; as, 
the Irish <?a;od«,5; more specifically, the de- 
parture of the Israelites from Egypt under 
the leadership of i\roses.— 2. The second 
liook of the Old Testament, which gives a 
history of the departure of the I.sraelites 
from Egypt, 

Exodyt (eks'o-di), u. Exodus. ‘Ever since 
the time of the Jewish exody.* Hale. 
Ex-official (eks-of-fi'shal), a. Proceeding 
from office or authority. 

Ex officio (eks of-fi'shi-6). [L.J By virtue of 
office, and without special authority; as, a 
justice of the peace may ex officio take sure- 
ties of the peace; also used adjectively; as, ■ 
an ex-offiicio member of a body. 

Exogamous (eks-ogTim-us), a. Of or lie- 
longing to exogamy; characterized )iy exo- 
gamy; ]iractising exogamy. 

Communal marriage would g-p entirely out of 
fashion and the tribe become purely e.xo,i>-a}Hous. 

Scdismctn fte^aspa/er. 

Exogamy (eks-og'a-mi), ? 1 . [Gr. exo, with- 
out, and marriage. ] The name given 

to a custom among certain savage tribes 
•which prohibits a man from marrying a 
woman of his own tribe, and so leads the 
men frequently to capture tlieiT wives from 
among other tribes. 

M'Lennan supposes that sav'ag-es %vere driven by 
female infanticide, and the consequent absence or 
paucity of w(3raen, into exo^'amy and niarriajfe by 
capture. Siry. Lubbock. • 

Exogastritis (eks'6-gas-tri"tis), 71 . [Gr. earo, 
without, and gaster, gast7*os, the belly.] In 
pathol. inflammation of the external mem- 
brane of the stomach. 

Exogen (eks'6-jen), n. [Gr, exd, without, 
and gemiao, to produce.] A plant whose 
stem is formed by successive additions to 
the outside of the wood. The exogens foini 
the largest primary class of plants in the 
vegetable kingdom. These plants have a 
pith in the centre of their stems not de- 
scending into the roots; or they have their 
woody system sepai’ated from tlie cellular, 
and arranged in concentric zones. They 
increase, as has been said, by annual addi- 
tions of new layers to the outside of their 
wood, fonned in the cambium between the 
wood and the hark, thus differing essen- 
tially from endogens, whose wood is formed 
by successive augmentations from the in- 
side, The concentric circles thus annually 
formed, distinguishable even in the oldest 
trees, afford a means of computing the age 
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I, Section of a Bnmdii of three yenrs’ growth, a, Me- 
dulla or pith, o, Medullary sheatli. ee, Medul- 
lary rays. r<r, Circles of annual growth, t;?, Bark, 
e, Netted veined Leaf (Oak). 

3, Dicotyledonous Seed. Cotyledons. 

4, Germination of Dicotyledonous Seed, aa, Seed- 

leaves or Cotyledons. Plunmla. 

5, L.sogeitous Flower (Crowfoot). 

. tildes, are exogenous, and are readily dis- 
tinguished from those that are endogenous 
by the veticiiiated venation of their leaves, 
aiid by their seeds having two cotyledons 
orlobe.s. 

Sxogenite (eks-oj^en-it), n. [See Exogen.] 
A generic name proposed, but not generally 
adopted, for fc>s.sil exogenous wood, the 
alfinities of which are unknown, 
d^ogenous (eks-oj'en-us), a, 1 . A term ap- 
plied to plants, as the maple, the elm, and 
the like, in wliich the growth takes place by 
successive additions from without, a new 
layer of grosvth being received eacli year; 
dicotyledonous.— 2. In anat, shooting out 
from any jiart; as, an exogenous aneurism. 
Exogonium (eks-o-gohii-um), n, [Gr. exo, ' 
without, and gomi, the knee,] A genus i 
of plants, iiat. order Convolvulacea!, nearly 
allied to Oonvolviiliis, from wdiich it differs 
in its button-like stigma. The genus com- 
prises H puffjci, the jalap plant, a native of 
.Mexico, a climber wdth cordate ovate leaves 
iuid pretty salver-shaped purplish flowers, 
having a long, straight, slender tube. It 
produces the true jalap tubers of commerce, 
“delete t (eks'd-Iet), a. [I. exoUtus!, pp. of 
exolesco, to grow out, to grow out of use or 
out of date— ea?, out, and olesco, to grow.] 
Obsolete; flat; insipid; worn; faded. 

Kain water is new and fresh, that of kikes old and 
exfflete, TraiisL of Hutarck, 

Exolution t (eks-d'liTshon), n. [L. exolutio, 
exsoluHo, from exsolvo. SeeEXOLVE.j Luxa- 
tion of the nerves. 

Exolvet (egz-olv'h v.t. [L. exoUo, for ex^ 
solm, to loose— ea;, and mlw, to loose.] To 
loose; to pay. BaiUy. 

Exomologesis (eks-6-moro-je''sis), n. [CIr,, 
from exumologeomm, to confess in full— ea;, 
intens., uuiX liormlogeo, to confess.] A mu- 
tual or common confession. Jer, Tar/lor. 
Exomphalos, Exomphalus (egz-onThi-los, 
egz-onTfa-lus); u. [6r. ex, and omplmloB, 
the navel.] A navel rupture. 

Exon (eks^on), [O.Er. excused. .See 
Essoign.] In England, the name given to 
four. officers of the yeqnieu of the royal 
l^^'-Hly.-guard; an exempt. : 

Exonerate (egz-ou^er-fit), n.f. pret. cfc pp. 
exomycitadi ppr. exmiemiing. [L. exonefo, 
exoneratum—cx, priv., and oueeo, to load, 
omiSfiL load.] 1 . 1 To unload; to disbimden. 
‘Tessels which all exonerate themselves 
into ii common duct.’ Ray.~~% To relieve 
of, as a charge or as blame resting on one; 
to clear of something that lies upon the 
character as an imputation; as, to exoner- 
ate one’s self from blame or from the charge 
of avarice.— 3 . To relieve of, as an obliga- 
tion, debt, or duty; to discharge of respon- 
sibility or liability; as, a surety exonerates 
himself by producing a man in court.— 
Syn. To exculpate, relieve, absolve, clear, 
acquit, discharge. 

Exoneiatioii <egz-on'6r-iV'shon), n. The 
act of disburdening, discharging, or freeing, 
or state of being disburdened, discharged, 
or freed, from a charge, imputation, obliga- 
tion, debt, or duty. 

Exonerative (egz-on'er-at-iv), a. Ereeing 
f 3 *oni a burden or obligation. 

Exonerator (egz-ou'er-at-ei^, One who 
: exonerates. 

Exonship (eka'cn-ship), n. Tlie office of 
exon of the royal body-guard. j 


Tate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, 


Exophthalmia, Exophtlialmy <eks-of- 
thal'mi-a, eks^of-thal-ini), n, [Or. ex, and 
ophtkalmos, the eye. J A swelling or protru- 
sion of the eyeball to .such a degree that the 
eyelids cannot cover it. 

Exophyllous (eks-ofTl-us or eks-d-filTus), a. 
[Gr. exo, outside, and phyllon, a leaf.] In 
but not having a foliaceiius sheath: a term 
i applied to the young lea\’es of exogeins, 

^ since they are said to be ahvaysnaked, while 
1 tliose of endogeii.s sheathe each other. 

; Exopodite (eks-op'o-dit), n. [Or. exo, with- 
i out, and pons, podos, the foot.] In compar. 

! anat the outer of the two .secondary 
! joints into which tlie typical limb of a cru.s- 
' taceaii is divided. 

^ Exoptablet (eks-op'ta-bl), a, "Worthy of 
; being desired or sought after; desirable. 
Exoptatiou (elvs-op-ta'slum), n. [L, exop)to, 
exoptatum, to wish much, to long for— 

I iuten.s., and opto, to 'wish.] Earnest desire 
j or wisli. [Eare.] 

i Exoptile (eks-op'til), a. [Or. ea:{>, without, 

' and ptilon, a featJier, plumage.] In hot. a 
name .sometimes given to a dicotyledonous 
plant, from having a naked plumule. 
Exorahle (eks'o-ra-bl), a. [L. exoraMUs, 
from exoro-—ex, and oro, to pray.] That 
may be moved or persuaded by entreaty. 
‘Patient, e.'rombZe, and reconcilable.’ Bar- 
row. 

Exorate (eks’o-rat), y.f. To obtain by re- 
quest. [Bare.] 

Exoration (eks-o-ra'shon), n. A prayer to 
beg olf anything; an entreaty. [Bare.] 

I am blind 

To what 3^11 do; deaf to 3'our cries; and m.arVile 
To all impulsive exontitons. Jieaa. tS- FL 

Exorbitance, Exorbitancy (egz-or'hit-ans, 
egz-or'bit-ari-.si), [L.L. exorhitantia, from 
exorbito, to go out of the track— L. ex, out, 
miii orbita, a track or rut made by a wheel, 
from orbis, a circle, a ring.] A going be- 
yond or without the track or usual limit; 
hence, enormity; extravagance; a deviation 
from rule or the ordinary limits of right or 
propriety; as, the exorhitancies of the tongue 
or of deportment ; the exorbitanee of a 
charge. 

The reverence of my presence may be a curb to 
youv e.\vHntitncies. Dryden. 

I have mentioned it in nu’- prolegomena (of tlio.se 


liament), as an offence and scandal to religion. 

llallatn. 

Exorbitant (egz-or'bit-ant), a. [L.L. exor- 
pp. of exorbito. See 
Exoiibifance. 3 1. Departing from an orbit 
or usual track; hence, deviating from tlie 
usual course; going beyond the appointed 
rules or established liniits of right or pro- 
priety; heiice, excessive; extravagant; enor- 
mous; as, exorbitant appetites and passions; 
exorbitant demands or claims; exorbitant 
taxes. ‘ Eoul exorbitant desires. ' Milton. ^ 
2 . Anomalous; not corafirehehded in a 
settled rule or method. 

Tim J ews were inured with causes exeyhitant, and 
such as their laws had not provided for. Hooker. 

Exorbitantly (egz-or'bit-ant-Ii), adm. In an 
exorbitant, excessive, or irregular manner; 
enormously; excessively. 

Exorbitate (egz-oribit-at), y.f. [See Exou- 
BiTANOE, ] To go beyond the usual track or 
orbit ; to deviate from the usual limit. [Bare. J 

The planets sometimes . . . have exorbitaied be- 
yond the distance of Saturn. Bentley. 

Exorcisatiohjt Exorcism; conjuration. 

’ Sorceresses that usen exorcimtions.' Chau- 
oer. 

Exorcise (eks^Qr-siz), A), f. pret. A: pp. caror- 
Gised; ppr, exorcising. [Fr. exerciser, from 
G-r. exorldzo—ex, in tens. , and horldzo, to 
bind by oath, from horJeos, the object by 
whicii one swears, an oath, usually connected 
with lierkos, a fence, an inclosuro.] l. To ex- 
pel by conjurations, prayers, and ceremonies; 
as, to exorcise evil spirits.— 2. To purify from 
unclean spirits by adjurations and cere- 
monies; to deliver from the influence of 
malignant spirits or demons; as, to exorcise 
a house. ‘ Exorcise the beds and cross the 
walls.’ Drgden. 

Do ail you can to exorcise crowds who are pos- 
sessed as I am. Spectator, 

34 To call up or forth, as a spirit; to con- 
jure xip. 

He impudently devils in the church, 

„ Prynne. 

Exerciser (eks'or-siz-^r), n. 1. One who 
cast.s out evil spirits by adjurations and con- 
juration,— 2 . t One who calls up spirits. 

No e.rom'w' harm thee! 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! Shak. 


Exorcism (eks'or-sizm), n. [Gr. oxorHs- 
mos. See Exokcise.] The expulsion tjf evil 
spirits from persons or places by certain 
adjurations and ceremonies; also, a prayer 
or charm used to expel evil spirits. Exor- 
cism tvas common among the Jews, and still 
makes a part of the superstitions of some 
churches. 

It is the nature of the devil of tyranny to tear and 
rend the body which he leaves. Are the miseries of 
continued possession less horrible than the striimrit.^ 
of tlie tremendous exarcts?n } Macauiai^ 

2 . The act of, or formula used in, raisimr 
the devil or other spirit. Shale. 

Exorcist (eks'or-sist), n. 1. One who ex- 
pels evil spirits by conjuration, prayers, 
and cei’einonies; specifically (ficeles.)„'A tena 
applied to the third of the minor ordeis 
wdiose office it is to use the exorcisms 
of the Churcli over persons possessed 
to bid those who are not communicants 
give place at the time of communion, and 
to minister w^ater in ecclesiastical fums 
tions.— 2.t One wdio calls or conjures np 
evil spirits. 

Thou like an exo 7 -cist hast conjured up 
My mortified spirit. Shak. 

Exordial (egz-orkli-al), a. Pertaining to an 
exordium ; introductory; initial. ‘ TJie exOr- ; 
dmX verses of Homer.' Johnson. 

Kxorditmi (egz-or’di-mn), n. pi. Exordi- 
ums (eg-z-oridi-innz). [L., from exordwr, : 
to begin a web, to lay the warp— £!a', and 
ordior, to begin a web, to begin, fi'om obso- 
lete ordiwin, a term in w^eaviug, from ordo, 
a straight ixov.] The beginning of anytliing; 
specifically, the introductory part of a dis- 
course, which prepares the audience for 
the main subject; the preface or proemial 
pai‘t of a composition. 

Exorganic(eka-or-gan'ik),«;. 
Having ceased to lie organic 
or organized. N. B. Mev, 
ExorMz, Exorliiza (eks'd- 
riz, eks-o-ri'za), n. [Gr. eic: , 
outside, and rhiza, a root.] 
An exogenous or .dicotyle- ^ ; 
donous plant, so called from 
the mode in wffiieh the young 
root sprouts when the seeii ' 
is placed in the ground, 
pushing out directly in a 
tapering manner, and not 
coming out in the form of 
niunerous rootlets through 
sheaths, as in an endorhiz 
or monocotyledon. (See Lk- 
BORHiz.) The figure shows 
the exorhizal root of the 
Exorhizal Root, Common haricot bean {Pha- 
seohes vulgaris), 

Exorhizal, Exorhizous (eks-o-riz'al, eks-o- 
riz‘'us}, a. In bot. of or jjer tabling to an 
exorhiza (which see), 

Exornatiou (eks-or-ua'shon), n. [L. czer- 
natio, from exorno, exoi'naUini — cx, and 
orm, to adorn.] Ornament; decoration; 
embellishment. 

Hyperbolical exornations, elegancies, &c,, many 
much alFect. Burttm. 

Exortiv© (egz-ort'iv), a, [L. exortiviis, per- 
taining to the rising of the heavenly bodies, 
eastern, from cajoncir, exortum, to rise out, 
or f orth— ca;, out, an d oHor, to rise. J Bising; 
relating to the east. [Bare.] 

Exosculatet (eks-osTtu-lat), v.t. [L, . earos- 
culcu', exosGulatus, to kiss.] To kis.s; espe- 
cially, to kiss repeatedly and fondly. 
Exoskeleton (eks'o-ske-le-ton), n. [Gr. mb 
without, and skeleton, a dry body, a mummy, ] 
a term applied to all those structures 
which are produced by the liardeiiing of tie 
integument, as the shells of the crustacta, 
the scales and plates of fishes and reptiU&; 
denno-skeleton, 

Exosmic (eks-os'mik), a. Same as Exosnioiie, 
Exosmose, Exosmosis (eks'os-mos, eks-os- 
mo'^sis), n. [Gr. exo, outside, and a fictive 
form osmosis, for osmos, a thrusting, impul- 
sion, from otheo, to thrust, to push.] The 
passage of gases, vapours, or liquids, 
through membranes or porous media, from 
within outward, in the phenomena of osmose, 
the reverse process being called e^idosmose. 

See Osmose. 

Exosmotic (eks-os-mot'ik), a. Pertaining or 
relating to exosmose ; as, an exo.wiotic cur- 
rent. 

Exosporous (eks-os'po-rus), a. In bot. a 
term applied to fungi having naked spores, 
Exossatet (eks-os'sfit), v.t. [X. ex, priv,, 
and os, ossis, a bone.] To deprive of bones; 
to bone, 

Exossatedt (egz-os'sat-ed), a. [L. exosso. 
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to fl«i)rivc of lioiiosi— pnv., 
wo I o«. tM, a \ 1# mo. ] 1 )opri V( td of hoii {?3. 
Exossat-ion t ((‘ks-os-SiVslion), n. The act of 
«;X 0 S; 4 atiau’ or *h.;j>riviug of boiieis, or any 
F-iwtiiiv [lard the state of bein,i? 

HO deprived . ‘ Experiment solitary toiiehing 
tiie e.);o.wPV>i?. of fruits.’ Bacon. 

Bxosseons (eAZ-os'seois), «=. [See Exos- 
SATKO.j Without Ih)IU‘s; destitute ot hones. 
•Snails Mild .soft e.-cwsseoins' animals.’ Sir T. 


■ Browne. 

Exosteiuma (eks-O-steni'ina), n. [(.tI'. exo, 
and fdi^/nua, a crown.} A genus at plants, 
iiat, lii'der (dnchonacea:?. The species tn-e 
trees or shrubs, natives of tropical America 
and tJie West Indies. They are known by 
the et.umnou iinme of qiiinciuina. A', cari- 
h(Muvn avid .B, jlorUnindu are remarkable for 
poHsessiug prdpui'ties similar to those of the 
true einelioiiM, but without any trace of 
eltlier cinclioniue or quinine. 

Exostome (eks'os-tom), n. 

(Gr.tf.w, !ind sUnna, a mouth.] 

In hot tlie aperture through 
the outer integument of an 
ovule, wlileii, togetlier with 
the endostome, compietes the 
foramen. The figure shows 
the exostfimo and endostome Hxostome and 
in the ovule of tlie mallow Endostome. 
(Malva sylviwtrift). 

Exostosis (eks-os-td'sis), n. [Gr. ex, and 
OHfenti, a bone.] 1. In anat any protuber- 
ance of a bone which is not natural ; an ex- 
creseeruje or morbid enlargement of a bone, 
2. In hot a disease incident to the roots and 
atema td’ trees, in which knots or large 
tumours are formed on or among the wood. 
Exoteric, Exoterioal (eks-6-te'rik, eks-d-te'- 
rik-al>, a. [Ur. exoterikoi, external, from 
exoteros, exterior— ea'd, without.] External; 

f mhlic; suitable to be imparted to the public; 
lomie. capable of being readily or fully 
comprehended; opposed to emterieov .secret. 
Tlie exoteric doctrine.s of the ancient philo- 
sophers were those which were openly 
profe.ssed and taught. The esoteric were 
secret or taught only to a few chosen dis- 
■ dples. 

l ie lias ai'icribed to Kant tlie foppery of an exoteric 
ami CiSfiteric doariiic, De Quincey. 



Exotericism (eks-o-tc'n-sizm), n. Exoteric 
<ioctrines or prineiiiles, or the profession or 
teaching of such. 

ExoteiTca eks-o-teTiks), n. The lectures 
of Aristotle on rluftoric, to which all were 
admitted; his puljHshed writings. 

Exotery (eks'o-tc-ri), n, What is obvious or 
common, [ilavc,] 

Raserving thwir esoteriteK for adepts, and dealing 
out exaterici only to the vulgar. Abraham Tucker. 


Exotheciuni (eka-o-the'.shimm), n. [Gr. exo, 
outside, and f/uVre, a case,] In hot, a. name 
given to the coat of an anther. 

Exotic, Exotical (egz-ot'ik, egz-ot'ik-al), a. 
[Er. exotique; Gr. exoiikos, from exo, out- 
ward. j E<u-eign; introduced from a foreign 
country ; not native ; extraneou,s ; as, an 
exotic plant; an exotic term or word. 

Nothing was so splyndid and exetica.'^ the atnbas. 
sador, Bvelyn. 


Exotic (egz-ot’ik), n. Anything not native ; 
anything of a foreign origin, as a plant, tree, 
word, practice, and the like, introduced 
from a foreign country. 

Versification in a dead language Ls an exotic, a far- 
fetclied, costly, sickly imitation of that which else- 
where may be found in healthful and spontaneous 
perfection. Macazilay. 


Exoticalnesis (egz-otlk-al-nes), i%. The state 
of being e.xotic. N. B. Row 
Exoticism (egz-ot’i-sizm), n. 1. Tlie state 
of being exotic.— 2. Anything exotic, as a 
foreign word or idiom. 

Expand (ek-spand’), %t. [L, expando—ex, 
and panda, to spread out, to extend, to 
open.] 1. To open; to spread; as, a iiower 
easpamfs its leaves. 

Then with expanded wings he steers his flight. 

Mtlian. 

2. To send out in aU directions; to diffuse; 
as, a stream earpauds its waters over a plain. 
S. To cause the particles or parts of to spread 
or stand ajiart, thus increasing the bulk; to 
dilate; to enlarge in bulk; to clistend; as, to 
expand the chest Ijy inspiration ; heat ea?- 
paud.s’all bodies; air m expanded by rarefac- 
tion.— 4. To enlarge the surface or super- 
hcial dimensiori.s of; to widen; to extend; to 
open; as, to expand the si:)here of benevol- 
ence; to expw'nd the heart or affections. 
Expand (ek-spando, To become opened, 
spread apart; tlilated, distended, or en- 
larged; as, flowers expand in spring; metals 


expand liy heat ; a lake expands when 
swelled l>y rain.s. 

Expanding (ek-spanding), p. and a. Open- 
ing; spreading; dilating; extending.— ii;r- 
pmidmij centre-hit, a boring tool whose dia- 
meter is adjustalde. 

Expanse (ek-.sj;»aii.s’), n. [L. expmmmi, that 
whicli is s]>read out, ppi. ueut. of expando, 
to spread out. tSee Ex PANE.] Tliat which 
is expanded or sivread out; a wide extent of 
space or body. ‘Lights . . . liigh in the 
expemM oi heaven,’ Milton. ‘The smooth 
expanse of crystal lakes.’ Pope. 

Expanset (eks-paiis'), r.f. To expand. 

Tliat lies cx/ansed unto tlie eyes of all 

Sir T. Broivne. 

Expansibility (ek-sptmsT-biri-ti), n. [From 
expansible. ] The capacity of l^eiug ex- 
panded; cajvacity of e.xtensioii in surface or 
bulk; expansile power; a.s, i\\Q expci mibility 
of air. 

Expansible (ek-spansT-bl), a. [See Ex- 
panse. J Capalvle of being ex] landed or 
spread; eaiuible of being extended, dilated, 
or diffused. 

Bodies are not expafisible in proportion to their 
weight. Gre7u. 

Expansibleness (ek-spans'i-bl-nes), n. Ex- 
pansibility. 

Expansibly ( ek-spaiLs'i-bli ), «dt’. In an 
expansible manner. 

Expansile (ek-spansTl), a. Capable of ex- 
panding or of being dilated. 

^pansion (ek-span’shon), u.. [L, cxpKm- 
au>, from expando. See Expanp.J l. The 
act of expanding or spreading out.--2. The 
state of being expanded; enlargement; dis- 
tention ; dilatation ; the increase of hulk 
which a body undergoes by tlie recession of 
its particles from one another so that it 
occupies a greater space, its weight remain- 
ing still tlie same. Expansion is one of tlie 
m6.st general effects of heat, lieiiig common 
to aU liodies whether solid, liquid, or ga- 
seous. — 3. Extended surface ; extent; space’ to 
which anything is enlarged ; wide extent. 

‘ The starred expansion of the skies. ' Beattie. 
4. Extension of space ; space ; immensity, ‘ lost 
in exqiansion void and infinite.’ Blackmore. 
6. In Gom. increase of trade or liabilities; 
an increase of the issues of bank-notes.— G. In 
math, the development at length of an ex- 
I pression indicated in a contracted form, as 
: “ a'^-B2ax~rXi\-~1. In a steam-engine, 

the increase in bulk of steam in a cylinder, 
wdien its communication with the boiler is 
cut off, in which ease its pressure on the 
piston retreating before it is in inverse 
ratio to the space it fills. 

Expansion-enrb (ek-span'shon-kerb), n. A 
contrivance to coiinteraot exjiansioii and 
contraction by heat, as in chronometers. 
Expansion-engine (ek-spaiTshon-en-jin), n. 
A .steam-engine in which the supply of 
steam is cut off previous to the stroke being 
complete, the expansive power of the steam 
admitted being sufficient to complete the 
stroke. 

Expansion-^ear (ek-span’,slion-ger), n. In 
a Steam-engine, the apparatus by which the 
access of steam to the cylinder is cut off at 
a given part of the stroke. It is of various 
forms. 

Expansion-joint (ek-spaiTshon-joint), n. 
In meeh. («) a joint for connecting steam- 
pipes, made with a stuffing-box, so as to 
allow one of them to slide within the en- 
larged end of the other when the length in- 
creases by expansion, (ft) An attachment of 
a boiler in its framing to allow the former 
to expand without affecting the latter. 
Expansion-Yalve (ek-span'shon-yalv), n. 
In a steam-engine, a valve which shuts off the 
steam in its passage to the slide-valves, when 
the piston has travelled a certain distance 
in the cylinder, leaving the remaining part 
of the stroke to be performed by the e.xpan- 
sion of the steam. 

Expansive (ek-sipansTv), a. 1. Having the 
power of expanding, extending, or dilating; 
as, the expansive force of heat.— 2. Haring 
the capacity of being expanded; as, the ca:- 
pansive quality of air ; the expamixe atmo- 
sphere.— 3. Embracing a large number of 
objects; wide-extending; sc&yexpmisive hQ- 
nevolence. ‘ A more and generous 

compassion.’ Aw«fac6V 
Expansively (eks-pausTv-Ii), adv. In an 
expansive manner; by exj)ansioii. 
Expansiveness (ek-spans'iv-nes), n. The 
quality of being expansive. , 

Expansuret (eks-pan'shur), n. Expanse, 
^Nights’ rich exqmimm.' Marlowe do Chap- 
man. . . ■ 


; Ex parte (ckH paFte). [L.] Proceeding only 
from one part or .-ddc of a mailer in ques- 
tion; one-sii'led; partial; as, an ex parte 
Btatement: sijeeiffcally, in law, aiJplitMl to 
any sfce]) taken by oi' on behalf of one of the 
parties to a suit or in any judicial proceed- 
ing, in the absence of the other; ns, an ex 
parte application ; an ex parte liearing; ex 
parte evidence; hearings before grand jurie.s 
liVG ex parte. 

Expatiate (ek-spa'shi-at), v.i. pret. & pp. 
expatUited; ppr. expatiating. [L. exspa - 
tior, cx:spatwtas--e,z‘, and spatior, to "walk 
Jihout, from spatiuM, space, room, a "walk. 
Sec Si*x\CE.] 1. To move at large; to rove 
without prescribed limits; to wander in 
space without restraint. 

l ie bids; soul cxpaiiaic in the skies, Pope. 

2. To enlarge in discoiir.se or writing; to he 
copious in argmnent or discns.sion. 

Dacier expatiintn upon this custom. Broome. 

Expatiate (ek-spii''shi-rit), v.t. To allow to 
range at large; to give free exercl.se to; to 
expari d ; to hroadeu . [E are. ] 

Hoiv can a society of merchants have large niindsi, 
and t'xpafiaic their tlioiiglits for i^reat anil pulAick 
undertakings, who.so constitution is sii!>jtxt to such, 
fieciuc-nt changes, and who every ye.ir run tin,* risk of 
tlieir capital? C, Dawmni. 

Expatiation (ek..sp.a’shi-a"shon), n. Act of 
expatiating or enlarging in (Escourse or 
waiting; waiuleriiig. 

Take them from the tkvil’.s latitudes and expado!- 
. . . from the infinite mazes and liypaths of 
error. Barirdan. 

Expatiator (ek-spii'shi-at-er), n. One who 
enlarges or amijliffe,s in language. 
Expatiatory (ek-spa'shi-a-to-ri), a. Expati- 
ating; araplifuaitory. 

Expatriate (eks-pa’tri-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
expatrmUd; ppv. expatriating. [L. ex, out, 
andpafn'n, one’s fatherland, from ’patrivs, 
fatherly, from pater, a father.] To banish; 
reffexively, to expatriate one's self, to with- 
draw from one’s native country; to renounce 
the rig]it,sof eitizenshii) where one was born, 
and become a citizen of another country. 

Abeillard indulged the romantic wish of cx/'afritJi- 
himself for ever. Berinjiior, 

Expatriation (eks-pa'tri-ri"s]ion), n. The 
act of lianishing or state of being bjinished ; 
banishment; especiall 3 ^ the forsaking one’s 
own country, wdtli a reminciation of allegi- 
ance, and with the view of becoming a ])er- 
nianent resident and citizen in another 
country. 

Expatriatuyn was a heavy ransom to pay for the 
rights of their minds and souls. Pafrey, 

Expect (ek-spekt'), v. t. [L. exspecto, exspec- 
tatum—ex,and. speeto, to look at, to behold, 
freq. or mten.s. of specio, to look, See iSBk 
CIES.] 1. To wait for; to await. . 

The guards, 

By me encamp’d on yonder hill, expect 
Their motion. Milton. 

2. To look for; to have a previous apprehen- 
sion of something future, wliether good or 
evil; to entertain at least a slight belief that 
an event will happen; as, \v& expect a visit 
that has been promised. 

’Tis more than we deserve or I expect. Shak. 

3. To redeem upon ; to require : used pecu- 
liarly in the sense of intimating that some 
duty or obligation must be fulfilled; as, 

I shall expect to find that job finished liy 
Saturday ; your hill is due and immediate 
payment is c.Ti)<?cted. 

England d'iySffii'j.' every man to do his duty. 

Lord Ndson. 

—-‘Eojye, JSjj^cc^.'—Both expre.ss the anticipa- 
tion of something future; wheii the an- 
ticipation is ivelcmne, we hope; when it is 
less or more certain, we expect.' Angus. 
Expect t (ek-spekf), v.i. To wait; to stay: 
to look for with confidence. ' Expecting till 
a kinsman came . . . tonuirryher.’ Col-man. 

I will expect antW my change in death, 

And answer at thy call. ' Sandys. 

Expect! (eks-pektO, n. Expectation. Shak. 
Expectable (ek-spekt'a-bl), a. To be ex- 
pected; that may be expected; [Eare.] 

Occult and spiritual operations are not expectable. 

Sir T. JirtyTvne. 

Expectance, Expectancy (ek-spekt’ans, 
ek-spekt'an-si), n. 1. The act or state of 
expecting; e.\i)ectation. 

There is here from both the sides, 

VVhat further you will do. Shak, 

2. Something on which expectation.^ or hopes 
ar*e founded; the object of expectation or 
hope. ‘ The expectancy and hope of the fair 
.state.’ Shak.—Z, In law, a state of waiting 
or suspension; abeyance. An estate in ex- 


EXPECTANT 


EXPEL 




pmtmmi is an interest in land limited or 
appointe«i to take effect in possession at 
some future time. Table^i of expectancy, m 
life mfiamme, tables sliowiiig the expected 
duration of life ealcuUited from any year 
for males or females. -i,. 

Expectant (ek-spekt'ant), a, 1. Waiting; 
looking for. 

Expfdant of that nows that never came. 

Tennyson, 

2. In med, {a) a term applied to a meilieine 
that waifs for the efforts of nature; (Z>) a 
term applied to that method of treatment 
’Which consists in observing the progress of 
di.seases,and removing deranging influences, 
without prescribing active inedicines unless 
absolutely required. —S. In law, being iu 
expectancy. See Expectance. 

Expectant (ek-spekt/ant), n. 1. One who 
expects; one who waits in expectation; one 
held in dependence by hi.s belief or hope of 
receiving some good; as, those who have 
the gift of offlees’are usually surrounded l.)y 
expectmits. ‘ An expectant of future glory. ' 
,S'oid/i.— 2.+ In Scotland, a candidate for the 
ministry who has not yet received a license 
to preach. 

Expectation (ek-spekt-a'shon), n. [.L. expec- 
tatio. See Expect.] 1. The act of expect- 
ing or looking forward to an event as about 
to happen. 

. The same weakness of jnind which indulge.? absurd 
eiepectixtions, produces petulance in disappointment. 

Irving-. 

She spoke and turn’d her .sumptuous head with eyes 
Of shining expectation fixt on mine. Tennyson. 

2. The state of being expected or looked for; 
the state of being awaited. ‘Our prepara- 
tion stands in expectation.' Shalc.—Z. TJiat 
which is expected; the obj ect of expectation; 
the expected Messiah. 

Now cl&ar I understand 
Why our gre.nt expectation should be called 
The seed of woman. Milton. 

L Prospect of future good, as of possessions, 
wealth, and the like: usually in tlie plural. 
‘My soul, wait tliou only upon God; for my 
ca;pcefati.(m is from him.' Ps. Ixii. 5. 

His magnificent expectations made him . . . the best 
match in Europe. Prescott. 

5. A State or qualities in a person which 
excite expectation.s in others of some future 
e-xcrflence; promise. ‘By all men’s eyes a 
jonihnt expectation.' Otway.—Q.liwxed.t\\& 
method of leaving a disease to theeiforts of 
nature; orof waitingf or farther development 
before treating it actively. —7. The value 
of any prospect of prixe or property de- 
pending upon the happening of some uncer- 
tain event. A sum of money in expectation 
upon a certain event has a determinate value 
before that event happens. If the chances 
of receiving or not receiving a hundred 
pounds, when an event arrives are equal; 
then, before the arrival of the event, the 
expectation is worth half the money.— Sa;- 
pcctation of life, a term applied to the 
mean or average duration of the life of indi- 
viduals of any given age.— SVN. Anticipa- 
tion, expectance, confidence, trust, reliance. 

Expectation-week (.eks-pekt-iVshon-wek), 
n. The whole of the interval foetw’een As- 
eension-day and Wlntsunday, so called be- 
cause at this time the apo, sties continued in 
earnest prayer and expectation of the Com- 
forter, 

Bxpectative (ek-spekt'a-tiv), a. Constitut- 
ing an object of expectation; giving rise to 
expectation; anticipatory. f^xpeotatme 
graces or mandates nominating a person to 
succeed to a benefice.’ Mohertson. 
Expectative (ek-spekt'a-tiv), That which 
is expected; something in expectation; spe- 
cifically, a mandate nominating to a bene- 
fice or vacancy. [Bare.] 

Tbe king conferred upon him as many ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments as lie could be legally possessed of, 
as supports of Ins state and dignity, while the great 
e.vpe£tative was depending. £p. L<nuth. 

Expecter (ek-spekt'6r), n. 1. One who ex- 
pects; one who waits for something or for 
another person.— 2. A member of an extinct 
sect, who denied that any true church yet 
existed, but lived in e.xpectation that a true 
church would be founded. 

Many have wrangled so Jong about the church 
that at last they have quite lost it, and go under the 
name of Bxpecters and Seekers, and do deny that 
there is any true church, or any true minister, or any 
ordinances. Pagitt, 1654. 

Expectifigly (ek-spektdng-li), adv. With 
expectation. 

Expectorant (eks-pek'to-rant), a. [See Ex- 
pectorate,] Having the quality of pro- 
moting discharges from the mucous mem- 
brane of the lungs or trachea. 


Eate, fitr, fat, fall; 


Expectorant (eks-pek'to-rant), n. A medi- 
cine which iiromotes discharges from the 
lungs, as the stimulating gums and resins, 
squills, <fcc. 

Expectorate (eks-pek’td-rat), v.t. pret. &pp. 
expectorated; ppr. expectorating. [L. ea^pec- 
toro, exj7(ictorat'imi—ex, ami pectuSt pectoris, 
the breast. See PECTORAL, ] To eject from 
the trachea or lungs; to discharge, asplilegm 
or other matter, by coughing, hawking, and 
spitting; to spit out. 

Expectorate (eks-pek'to-rrit), v.i. To eject 
matter from tlie lungs or throat by cough- 
ing or hawking, and spitting; to spit. 
Expectoration ( elcs - pek ' to - ra " shon), n. 
1. I'lie act of discliargiug fdilegm or mucus 
from the throat or lungs, by coughing, 
hawking, and .spitting. ~2. The matter expec- 
torated; spittle. 

Expectorative (eks-pek'to-riit-iv), a. Hav- 
ing the quality of promoting expectoration. 
Expectorative (eks-pek'to-riit-iv), n. Amedi- 
cine to promote expectoration; an expec- 
torant. 

Expede (eks-pedO, v. t [Fr. exp^dicf—'L. ex, 
out, aiidyies, pedis, the foot.] [Old English 
and Scotch.] To despatch, to expedite.— iZ’o 
expede letters, in Scots law, to write out the i 
principal writ and get it signeted, sealed, 
or otherwise completed. 

Expediatet (eks-pe'di-at), v.t To expedite. 
Expediency, Expedience (elcs-pe'tli-en-si, 
eks-pe'di-ens), n. [See Expedient, and 
also Expedite.] 1 . Fitness or suitableness 
to effect some good end or the purpose in- 
tended; propriety under the particular cir- 
cumstances of a case; as, tlie practicability 
of a measure is often obvious, when the 
expedience of it is questionable. 

Much declamation may be heard in the present day 
against expediency, as if it were not the proper object 
of a deliberative assembly, and as if it were only pur- 
sued by the unprincipled. Whateiy. 

2. The quality of seeking immediate or selfish 
gain or advantage at the expense of genuine 
principle, or of aiming at inferior good at 
the expense of that which is higher; time- 
servingness. 

Tlirough the whole system oi expediency is 

the only governing principle. Broitgham. 

S, t Expedition ; adventure. ' For warding 
this dear expedieiiee.' ShalL—^.\ Expedi- 
tion; haste; despatch. 

Three thousand men of war 
Are making hither, with all due expedtenee. Shah, 

Expedient (eks-pe'di-ent), a. [L. expediens, 
expedientis,ppr. of expedio. See Expedite.] 

1, Hastening; urging forward; hence, tend- 
ing to promote the object proposed ; fit or 
suitable for the purpose; proper under the 
circumstances; as, many things may be 
lawful which are not 

He (Cleoraenes} should not spare to do anything 
that should be expedient for the honour of Sparta, 
Nojdlt's Plutarch. 

2, Conducive or tending to self-interest, or 
selfish ends. 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient. 

And too fond of the right to pursue tlie exfiedient. 

Goldsmith. 

3, t Quick; expeditious. 

Expedient manage must be made, my liege, 

Ere further leisure yield them further means. 

Skak. 

4, t Direct, and without deviation or un- 
necessary delay. 

His marches are expedient to this to%vn, Shak, 

Expedient (eks-pe'di-ent), n. 1. That which 
serves to promote or acivance; any means 
which may be employed to accomplish an 
end. 

What sura then shall Juno fmd, 

To calm her fears and aid her boding mind? 

Philips. 

2. Shift; means devised or employed in an 
exigency. 

The Roman religion is commodious in nothing 
more than in finding out expedients, either for remov- 
ing quite away, dr for shifting from one to another, 
all personal punishment. Erevint. 

SVN, Shift, contrivance, resort, means, plan, 
device. 

Expediential (eks-pe'di-en"8hi-al), a. Per- 
taining to expediency; regulated by expedi- 
ency; as, an policy. ‘Calculat- 
ing understanding.’ Hare. ‘A 

worldly, expediential letter.’ North Brit. 
Mev. ■■ ■ 

Expediently (eks-pe'dl-ent-li), adv. 1. Fitly; 
suitably; conveniently; in an expedient man- 
ner.— 2. f Hastily; quickly. 

Do this expediently, and turn, him going. Shah. 

Expedimentt (eks-ped'i-ment), u. Expedi- 
ent. ‘ A like expedhneiit to remove discon- 
tent.^ Barrow. 


me, met, li6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


Expeditate (eks-pe'di-tat), v.t. [L. ex, and 
%ws, pedis, a foot.} .In the foreid laws, 
cut out the balls or claws of a dog’s fore- 
feet, for the preservation of the king’s gauuv 
as, to expeditate a dog that be may not Jnmt 
deer. 

Expeditation (eks-pe'di-ta/'slion), n. In the 
foi'cst laws, the act of cutting out the lialls 
or cla'ws of a dog's fore-feet. 

Expedite (eks'pe-dit), v.t. pret. & pp, 
dited; ppr. expediting. [L. expedio, ex- 
peditmn, to free one caught by the feet in 
a snare— ciu, out, and pes, pedis, tlie foot. 
See Foot. ] 1. To free from impediments ; 
to hasten; to quicken; to accelerate the 
motion or progress of ; as, the general sent 
orders to expedite the march of the army; 
artificial heat may expedite the growtli of 
plants. ‘ To expedite your glorious marcli, ’ 
Milton.— % To despatch; to send forth; to 
issue officially. 

Tliough such charters be expedited of course, and 
as of right, yet they are varied by discretion. Bacon. 

Expedite (eks'pe-dit), a. [L. expediius, pp. 
of expedio. See Expedite, y.t] 1. Quick; 
speedy; expeditious; as, expedite execu- 
tion. 

speech is a very short and expedite way of convey- 
ing their thoughts. Locke. 

2, Clear of impediments; unohstructed ; 
easy. ‘ To make the way plain and expedite.* 
IlooJcer.—Z. Active; nimble; ready; prompt. 

The more expedite will be the soul in its operations, 
Tillotson. 

4. Light-armed; unencumbered With baggage 
or equipments. 

He sent the lord-chamberiain with expedite forces 
to speed to Exeter. Bacon, 

Expeditely (eks'pe-dit-K), adv. Eeadily; 
hastily; speedily; promptly. 
ExpeddtioixCeks-pe-di'shon), n, ["L. expeditio, 
ivom expedio. See Expedite, uf.] 1. Tlie- 
state of being expedite or free from encum- 
brance; promptness; haste; speed; quick- 
ness; despatch. ‘With winged expedition, 
swift as lightning.’ Milto-n. 

Even with the speediest 

I will despatch him to the emperor's court, Sliak. 

2. The state of being expedited or put in 
motion; progress; march. 

Let us deliver 
Our puissance into the hand of God, 

Putting it straight in Shak. 

3. The march of an army or the voyage of a 
fleet to a distant place for hostile purposes; 
as, the expedition of the French to Egypt; 
the expeditionofyiQvxeiS, into Greece.— I Any 
important journey or voyage made by an 
organized body of men for some valuable 
end; as, a scientific or exploring expedition; 
a trading expedition. —5. The collccti ve body 
of men sent out upon an expedition, together 
with their equipments, means of transport, ■ 

C&G. 

The expedition (to Walcheren), after numberless 
needless delaj-s, at last sailed on July 2S {1S09). 

Chambers's Ency, 

Expeditionary (eks-pe-di'slioti-a-ri), a. Per- 
taining to or composing an expedition. 

The forces were now assembled. 

Goldsmith. 

Expeditionist (eks-pe-di'slion-ist), n. One 
who makes or takes part in an expedition. 
North Brit Rev. 

Expeditious (eks-pe-di'sliiis),u. 1. Performed 
with celerity; quick; hasty; speedy; as, an 
expeditiomm.diXo\i.~2. Nimble; active; swift; 
acting with celerity; as, an expeditious 
messenger or runner. 

Expeditiously (eks-pe-di'shus-li), adv. 
Speedily; hastily; with celerity or despatch. 
Expeditiousness (eks-pe-di'shus-nes), n. 
Quickness; expedition, 

Expeditive (eks-pe-dit'iv), a. Performing 
with speed. Bacon. 

Expedltory (eks-ped'i-to-ri), a. Maldiig 
haste; expeditious. 

Expel (eks-peP), v.t. pret. & pp. expelled; 
ppr. expelling. [L. expello—ex, out, and 
polio, io drive, to thrust.] 1. To drive or 
force out from any inclosed place, or from 
that within which anything is contained or 
situated; as, to expel air from a bellows or 
the lungs; to expel moisture from a solid 
body by heat.— 2. To drive out of or away . 
from one’s country; to cause to leave one’s , 
country or habitation in a forcible maimer; 
to banish. ‘ P’orewasted all their land and 
them expelled.' Bpenser. — 3. To discharge 
as a missile; to send forth. 

The virgin huntress was not slow 
T’ expel the shaft from her contracted bow. 

Dryden, 

4. t To reject; to refuse. 

And would you not poor fellov/shlfi expel t Spenser. 


oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abwne; y. Sc. Uy. 
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a T<.t c.vciufie; to ktjcp out lu* oiL 

O tiiat ttie earth wliich kjjpt the wort! in awe 
ShiHtId patch a wall to txfd the ivinter’s tlaw5 
. Skai:. 

f,. To cut oil from coimectiou; to iliive out, 
(& from aity society or institution; as, to 
expd ii stm’lent from a university : to expel 
ft meiiiiier fr*»m a vhib. —Bamsh, Exile, 
Expel .See tinder Banish. 

ExpellaBle (.fivS-poFft-bi), «■. I’hat may be 
i-xpelleil or driven out. * Acid expeliable by 
iieat’ Kinmn. ^ 

Expeller (eks-peFer), n. He wlio or that 
wliicli drives out or away. 

Expence (e.ks-peuB'), n. Same tis Expeme. 
Expend (e]v*sr»eiid'), v.t [L, eapendo -ex, 
out. nml pendo, to weij?li out, to pay. The 
same worti takes aiiotlier form in upend.] 

1. To lay out; to disluirse; to spend; to 
deliver or distribute, either in payment 
or in donatiims; as, we expend money for 
food, drink, and clothing. 

It if; far easier tf> acquire a fortune Jike a kn.'ive, 
tliisu to expend it like a gentleman. CiMan. 

2. T’o lay out; to use; to employ; to con- 
sume; as, to expend, time, laboiir,or rnfiterial; 
t.) expend, hay in feeding cattle; the oil of a 
lamp is expended in burning; water is ex- 
pended in mechanical operations. 

Expend (ek-spend'), v.i. To lie laid out, 
used, or consumed. Boap. [Bare or obso- 
■ .leto,] 

^penditor (ek-spend'it-er), n. In old law, 
a person ajipointed by the commissioners of 
BOwei's to jiay, disburse, or expend the money 
collected by tax for repairs of sewers, &c. 
E^30nditure (ek-speiid'i-tur), a. 1. The act 
of expending; a laying out, as of money; 
disburaernent. 

There is; not an opinion more general among man- 
kind than this, that the unproductive expenditure of 
the rich is; necessary to the employment of the poor. 

s* A'ltii* 

2. That which is expended; expense. ‘The 
receiids and expenditures of this extensive 
country.' Hamilton. 

Expense (ek-spensO, n. [L. expensiim, from 
expensus, pp oi expendo. See Expend.] 1. A 
laying out or exjiending; the disbursing of 
money, or the einployihent and consump- 
tion, as of time or labour; as, great enter- 
prises are aucomiillshed only by ti great 
expense of money, time, and laliour. 

Raw in fields the rude niilitia swarms; 

Mouths without hands; maintained at vast 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence. Drydm. 

% Tliat which is expended, laid out, or con- 
sumed; especially, money expended; cost; 
cluirge; money disbursed in payment or in 
charity; a.s, a prudent man limits liis ex- 
penses hylmmoomo. 

I shall not spend a large of time. Shak. 

8. Cost, with the idea of loss, damage, or 
discredit; as, he did this at the expense of 
Ins character- ‘ Courting popularity at his 
party’s ca;/;e«A'c.’ Brougham. 

Expenseful (ek-spensTul), a. Costly; ex- 
pensive. [Bare.] 

No part of structure ismote e.xpe}iseful than win- 
dows. IVoiton. 

Expensefully (ek-spensTul-li), adv. In a 
co.stly manner; with great expense. [Rare.] 
Expenseless (ek-spehsTes), a. Without cost 
orexpen.se. [Rare.] 

AVImt healtii promotes, and gives unenvy’d peace. 

Is all and procur’d with ease. 

Sir Jl. Bltxckmore. 

Expensive (ek-spensTv), «. l. Costly; re- 
quiring much expense; as, an eaiptoisfrc dress 
or equipage; an eajpen&’ii!^ family; expensive 
tastes or habits. 

War is expitnsiw, and peace desirable. Burke. 

2. Free in expending or in the use of money ; 
liberal; especially, in a had sense, given to 
expense; extravagant; lavish. 

This requires an active, expensive, indefatigable 
goodness, Bp. Sprat 

Frugal and industrious men are friendly to the es- 
tablished government as the idle and expensive are 
dangerous. Sir W. Temple. 

Expeusively (ek-spen.sTv-li), adv. With 
great expense; at great cost or charge. 
T^pensiveness (ek-spensTv-nes), n. The 
quality of being expensive, or of incurring 
or requiring great expenditures of money; 
extravagance; as, the exp&nsimness ot war; 

of one’s tastes; habits of ex- 

; pensiveness. 

Rxperieiice (eks-peT’i-ens), n. [Fr. exjm'i- 
ence, E. experientia, from experior, to try, 
to prove—ea;, and a root per, to try, to pass 
through, whenceperf skilled, pericidum, 

danger. The same root is seen in /m'p, I 
(wai/)/«rar.] 1. Trial, practice, proof, or | 


te.Ht; especially, frequent trial m* a series 
of trials; observation of a fact, or of the 
same fact or events happening under like 
ciream.staTices; continued and varied obser- 
vation. 

Having broadly laid down the principle that all the 
materials of our knowledge come from experience, 
Locke goes on to explain iiis theory more particu- 
larly. y. D. Moreil. 

2. The knowledge gained by trial, or re- 
peated trials, or observation; practical ac- 
quaintance with any matter by personal 
ob.servation or trial of it, by feeling the 
eifects of it, by living through it, and the 
like; practical wisdom taught by the changes 
and trials of life. 

Par experience tells in every soil, 

Tljat those that think must govern those that toil. 

Goidsmifh. 

To moat men experience is like the .stern-lightfi of a 
shi}), ivhicli iUumine only the track it has passed. 

Coleridge. 

3. Individual or particular instance of trial 
or observation. 

Tins i.s what distance does for us, the Imrsh and 
bitter features of tliis or that e.vpericnce wcq slowly 
obliterated and memory begins to look on the past. 

IV. Black. 

The like hokVs good with re.spect to the relations 
between .sound.s and vibr.ating objects w’h idi w-e learn 
only by a generalisation of experiences. H. Spencer. 

4. Experiment. 

Slie cau.sed him to make experience 
Upon wild beasts. Shak. 

Syn. Trial, proof, test, observation, experi- 
ment. 

Experience (eks-pehu-ens), v. t pret. & pp. 
experkneed; i>pr. experi&ncmg. 1. To make 
practical acfpiaintance with ; to try, or pro ve, 
by mse, by suffering, or by enjoyment; to 
have hapjien to or befall one; as, we all ex- 
perience pain, sorrow, and plea.sure; we ca;- 
perience good and evil; we often experienee 
a change of sentiments and view's.— -2. To 
train by practice; to exercise. 

The youthful sailor.s thus with early care 
Their arms experience and for sea prepare. Harie. 
—To experience religion, to become con- 
verted, [if lilted States.] 

Experienced ( eks-peTi-eiist ), p. and a, 
1. Tried; used ; iiractised.— 2. Taught by 
practice or by repeated observations; skilful 
or wise by means of trials, use, or observa- 
tion; as, an experienced artist; an experi- 
enced physician. 

We inust perfect, as much as wm can, our ideas of 
the distinct species ; or learn them from such as are 
used to that sort of things, and are experienced in 
them. Locke. 

Experiencer (eks-peTi-ena-6r), n. One ivlio 
experiences ; one who makes trials or ex- 
periments. 

Experientt (eks-pe'ri-ent), a. Experienced. 
‘The i>rince now ripe and full expenent’ 
Beau, FI. 

Experiential (eks-pe'ri-en"shal), a. Relat- 
ing to or having e.xperience; derived from 
experience; empirical. 

Again, w'hat are called physical laws — Iaw.s of 
nature — are all generalisations from observation, are 
only empirical or experiential informations. 

Sir JV. Jdamilton. 

It is evident that this di-stinction of necessary and 
experiential truths involves the same antithesis which 
we have already considered; the antithesis of thoughts 
and things. Necessary truths are derived from our 
own thoughts; experiential truths are derived from 
our observation of things about u.s. The opposition 
of necessary and experiential truths is another aspect 
of the fundamental antithesis of philosophy. 

IVkeiuell. 

Experientialism (eks-pe-ri-en'shal-ism), n. 
The doctrine that all our knowledge or ideas 
are derived from the experience of ourselves 
or others, and that none of them are intui- 
tive, 

Experientialist (eks-pe-ri-en'shal-ist), n. 
One who holds the doctrines of experien- 
tialism. 

Experientialist (eks-pe-ri-en'shal-ist), a. 
Pertaining or relating to experientialism. 

The experientialist doctrine thus appears xvholly 
at fault if it means [as it has often been taken by 
supporters and opponents alike to mean) that all in- 
tellection %vas first sensation in the individual, or even 
{in a more refined form) that general knowledge is 
elaborated afresh by each of us from our own expe- 
rience. . . . It is common to say that inherited apti- 
tudes are, after all, only a slower result of experience, ■ 
developed in the race instead of the individual ; and i 
the like may be said still ttiore evidently of the social 
tradition deposited in the growing language of man- 
kind. The real bond, however, "between experien- 
tialists at the ijreserit day and those of an earlier 
time, Ls that both declare experience to be the test 
or criterion of general knowledge, let its origin for 
the individual be what it may. Experientialism is, 
in .short, a philosophical or logical theory, not a psy- 
chological one. Prof . G. C. Robertson. 

Experiment (eks-pe'ri-ment), n. [L. expe- 
fimentum,ixom experior. See Experience.] 


1. A trial; an act or operation designed to 
diiscovei* Home unknown trutli, principle, or 
effect, or to establisli it when diHciivered. 

A prtlitic.'il eAperiment ciianot be made in .a labora- 
tory, nor determined in a few hours, y. Bdanis. 

2. t A becoming practically acquainted with 
somethuig; an experience. 

This v.'aH a useful cxperinie^it for our future conduct. 

Dfoe. 

Experiment (eks-pe'ri-ment), v.i. To 
make trial; to make an experiment; to t)p- 
erate on a body in such a manner as to di.s- 
covei- .some unknow n fact, or to establish it 
when known; as, philosopher.^ cxiieriment 
on natural V)odies for the discovery of their 
qualities and combhiationB. 

Experimentt (eks-pe'ri-ment), v.t. 1. To 
try; to search out by trial; to put to the 
proof. 

q'his napht.Ti is . , . apt to inflame with the sun- 
be-mns or heat that issues from lire; iis ^va^i mirthfully 
e.xperintented upon one of Alexander's pages. 

Sir r.Treyberf. 

2, T<> know or perceive by experience; to 
expeiience. 

When the succe.ssion of ideas ceases, our percep- 
tion of duration ceases with it, whicli every one expe- 
riments while he sleeps soundly. Locke.. 

Experimental (eks-pe'ri-ment"al), a. 1. Per- 
taining to, derived from, founded on, or 
known liy experiment ; given to or skilled 
in experiment; as, an expermimtal i>hilo- 
sopher; experimental knowledge or philo- 
.soidiy.~2. Taught by experience; having 
personal experience; known by, or derived 
from, e.xperience ; experienced ; as, experi- 
mental religion. 

Admit to the holy communion such only a.s profess 
and appear to be regenerated and experimental 
Christians. //. Humphrey. 

Trust not my reading nor my observations. 

Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The teuour of my book. Shak. 

Experimentalise, Experimentalize (oks- 
pe'ri-meut"al-iz),-y.i To make experiments. 

His impression wa.s that Mr. Martin wa.s hired l)y 
the establishment of Sawyer, late Nockemorf, to take 
strong nmdiciiie, or to go into fits and be experiment- 
alised upon, Bickens. 

Experimentalist (ek.H-pe'ri-ment"al-ist), n. 
One who makes experiments. 
Experimentally (eks-pe'ri-ment"al -li), ad v. 
By experiment ; by experience or trial; by 
operation and observation of results; as, we 
are all experimentally acquainted with pain 
and pleasure. 

The law being thus established experimentally, 
y. S. Mill. 

While the man is under the scourge of fifiliction, he 
is willing to abjure those sins v/hich he now experi- 
mentally finds attended with such bitter conse- 
quences. Rogers. 

Experimentarian (eks-pe'ri-ment-fl'Ti-an), 
n. One given to make experiments. Boyle. 
Experimentarian (eks-peTi-meiit-a"ri-an), 
a. Reljing upon experiments or upon ex- 
perience, 

Hobbes . . . treated the experimentarian philo- 
sophers as objects only of contempt. 

Dugatd Ste^oart. 

Experimentation (eks-pe'ri-ment-a"shon}, 

71. The act or practice of making experi- 
ments. 

Thus far the advantage of experimentation over 
simple observation is universally recognised : all are 
aware that it enables us to obtain innumeralfle com- 
binations of circumstances which are not to be found 
in nature, ami so add to nature’s experiment.s a num- 
ber of experiments of our own. y.S.Mill. 

Experimentative (eks-peTi-ment"a-tiv), a. 
Experimental. 

Experimentatorl (eks-peTi-ment"at-er), n. 
Experimenter. Boyle. 

Experimenter, Experimentist (eks-pe'ri- 
ment-6r, eks-pe'ri-ment-ist), u. One who 
makes experiments ; one skilled in experi- 
ments; an experimentalist. 

Experimentnm crucis ( eks-pe'ri-ment"- 
um krb'sis), n. [L.] A crucial or decisive 
experiment; a test of the severest and most 
searching nature; or, according to Bacon’s 
idea, such an experiment as leads to the 
true knowledge of things sought after, or 
determines at once between two or more 
possible conclusions: so called, either be- 
cause crosses (erwees) are placed at points 
where two roads meet, to indicate the pro- 
per dire ction to certain places, or heca use 
tlie crucible in which alchemists made their 
experiments were marked with the sign of 
the cross. 

Experrectibat (eks-p^r-rek'shon), n. [L, 
expiivgkm}', expe7'7*ectus, to awake.] A wak- 
ing up or arousing. Bollmid. 

Expert (eks-pert'), a. [L, expertus, from 
experior, to try. See Experience.] 1. Ex- 


rii, c/iain; bh. Sc. lo^ g, go; j, yob; h, Fr. ton;^^ n th, tei; tlqTj^hn; w, irig; whpivhig; zh, azure.— See Key. 


EXFECTAOT 




EXPEL 


pectayi^lf is mi interest in land limited or | 
arnwinted to take elfeot in possession at ' 
some future time. Tal>l^s of expcefancy, in 
Iffe msurame, tables shoidiig the expected 
d’uratioii of life calculated from any year 
for males or females. 

Expectant (ek-spekt'ant), «. 1. W ait mg; 

looking for. 

Expectant of that news that never came. 

Tennyxan. 

8. In muL (fi) a term applied to a medicine 
tliat waits for the efforts of nature ; (&) a 
term applied to that method of treatment 
which consists in observing the progress of 
tli.seast‘s,and removing deranging infiiiences, 
without pre.scribing active medicines unless 
absolutely required. —3, In law, being in 
expectancy. See Expectanc2). 

Expectant (ek-spekt'ant), n. 1. One who 
expects; one who waits in expectation; one 
held ill dependence by his belief or hope of 
receiving some good; as, those who have 
the gift of oflicesare usually surrounded by 
expectants. ‘ An expecUtnt of future glory. ' 
Soat}L~~% t In Scotland, a candidate for the 
ministry who has not yet received a license 
to preacdi. 

Expectation (ek-spekt-a^shon), n. [L. expec- 
tatio. See Expect.] 1. The act of expect- 
ing or looking forward to an event as about 
to'happon, 

7'lie same weakness of mind whicli indulges absurd 
^.v/eciation.f, produces petulance in disappointment. 

/r^zny. 

She spoke and turn’d her sumptuous head with eyes 
Of shmiug expectation fixt on mine. Tennyxon. 

2. The state of being expected or looked for; 
the state of being awaited. "Our prepara- 
tion stands in. eajpectofion.’ Shak.—Z, That 
which is expected ; the object of expectation; 
the expected Messiah. 

Now clear I understand 
Why our great expectation should be called 
The seed of woman. Milton. 


Expectorant (eks-pek'td-rant), n, A medi- 
cine which promotes discharges from the 
Jungs, as tiic stimulating gums and resins, 
squills, cfec. 

Expectorate (eks-pekTo-rat), x.t pret. & pp. 
expectorated; ppr. expectorating. [L. expep- 
toro, expectoratmn^ex, and pectus, pectoris, 
the breast. See PECTORAh.] To eject from 
the traclieaor lungs; to discharge, as phlegm 
or other matter, by coughing, hawking, and 
spitting; to spit out. 

Expectorate (eks-pekT6-rat), v.i. To eject 
matter from the lungs or throat by cough- 
ing or hawking, and spitting; to spit. 
Expectoration (eks-pek'to-ra"shon), n. 
1. T'he act of discharging phlegm or nmcns 
from the thi'oat or lungs, by cougliing, 
hawking, and spitting,—- 2, The matter expec- 
torated; spittle. 

Expectorative (eks-pek'td-riit-iv), a. Hav- 
ing the quality of promoting expectoration. 
Expectorative (eks-pek'to-rat-iv),m A medi- 
cine to promote expectoration; an expec- 
torant. 

Expede (eks-pedO, ut exp6dieT~'L. ex, 
out, and pes, pedis, the foot. ] [Old English 
and Scotch.] To despatch, to expedite.— To 
expede letters, in Scots law, to write out the 
principal writ and get it signeted, sealed, 
or otherwise completed. 

Expediatet (eks-pe'di-at), v. t. To e.xpedite. 
Expediency, Expedience (eks-pe'di-en-si, 
eks-pe''df-ens), 7i. [See Expedient, and 
also Expedite.] l. Fitness or suitableness 
to effect some good end or the purpose in- 
tended; propriety under the particular cir- 
cumstances of a ease; as, the practicability 
of a measure is often obvious, when the 
expedience of it is questionable. 

Much dedamation may be heard in the present day 
against expediency, as if it were not the proper object 
of a deliberative assembly, and as if it were only pur- 
sued by the unprincipled. Whately. 


4 Pro.spectof future good, as of i)ossession.s, 
wealth, and the like: usually in the plural. 
‘My .soul, wait thou only upon God; for my 
expectation is from lilm.' Ps. Lvii. 5. 

His magnificent e.vpsctations made him . . . the best 
match in Europe, Prescott. 

5. A state or qualities in a person which 
excite expectations in others of some future 
excellence; promise. ‘ By all men’s eyes a 
youth of ea!pecf«tioJt.' Otway.— Iwmed. the 
method of leaving a disease to the efforts of 
nature ; or of waiting for farther development 
before treating it actively.— 7. The value 
of any prospect of prize or property de- 
pending upon the happening of some uncer- 
tain event. A sum of money in expcGtatian 
upon a certain event has a determinate value 
before that event happens. If the chances 
of receiving or not receiving a hundred 
pounds, when an event arrives are equal; 
then, before the arrival of the event, the 
expectation is worth half the money.— i?£K- 
•pectation of life, a term applied to the 
mean or average duration of the life of indi- 
viduals of any given age.— S yn. Anticipa- 
tion, expectance, confidence, trust, reliance. 

Expectation-'Weelc Ceks-pekt-a'shon-wek), 
n. The whole of the interval between As- 
cension-day and Whitsunday, so called be- 
cause at this time the apostles continued in 
earnest prayer arid expectation of the Com- 
forter. 

Expeotative (ek-spekt'a-tiv), a. Constitut- 
ing an object of expectation; giving rise to 
e.xpectatioii ; anticipatory. ‘ Hxpectative 
graces or mandates nominating a person to 
succeed to a benefice.' Robertson. 

Expeotative (ek-spekt'a-tiv), ii. That which 
is expected; something in expectation; spe- 
cifically, a mandate nominating to a bene- 
fice or vacancy. [Bare.] 

The king conferred upon him as many ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments as he could be legally possessed of, 
as supports of his state and dignity, while the great 
expectative was depending. Bp. Lcrwth. 

Expecter (ek-spekt'6r), n, 1. One who ex- 
pects; one who waits for something or for 
another person.— 2. A member of an extinct 
sect, who denied that any true church yet 
existed, but lived in expectation that a true 
church would be founded. 

Manjr have wrangled so long about the church 
that at last they have quite lost it, and go under the , 
name ^of and Seekers, and do deny that i 

•there is any true churcJi, or any true minister, or any i 
ordinances. . Paintt, 1634. 

Expectingly (ek-spektTng-li), adu. With 
expectation. 

Expectorant (eks-pekTo-rant), a. [See Ex- 
pectorate.] Having the quality of pro- 
moting discharges from the mucous mem- 
brane of the lungs or trachea. 


2. The quality of seeking immediate or selfish 
gain or advantage at the expense of genuine 
principle, or of aiming at inferior good at 
the expense of that wJiich is higher; time- 
servingness. 


Through the whole system of society expediency i.s 
the only g-orerning principle. Brottpham. 

3.t Expedition; adventure. ‘Forwarding 
this dear expedience.' Shale.— Expedi- 
tion; haste; despatch. 

Three thousand men of war 
Are making hither, with all due Sha&. 

Expedient (eks-pe'di-ent), a. [L. expediens, 
expedientis,ppi'. ofexpedio. See Expedite.] 

1. Hastening; urging forward; hence, tend- 
ing to promote the object proposed; fit or 
suitable for the purpose; proper under the 
circumstances ; as, mauy things may be 
lawful which are myt expedi&nt. 

He (Cleomenes) should not spare to do anything 
that should be expedient iot the honour of Sparta. 

North's Plutarch. 

2. Conducive or tending to self-interest, or 
selfish ends. 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudjje disobedient, 
And too fond of the right to pursue the e^^edient. 

Coldsinith. 

S.f Quick; expeditious. 


Expedient manage must be made, my liege, 

Ere further leisure yield them further means. 

Shah. 

At Direct, and without deviation or nn- 
necessary delay. 


His marches are expedient to this town. SJiak. 


Expedient (eks-pekli-ent), n. l. That which 
serves to iiromote or advance; any means 
which may be employed to accomplish an 
end. 

What svits expedient then shall Juno find, 

To calm her fears and aid her boding mind? 

Philips. 

2. Shift; means devised or employed in an 
exigency. 

The Roman, religion is commodious in nothing 
more than in finding out expedie?it.s, either for remov- 
ing quite away, or for shifting from one to another, 
aii personal punishment. Brevint. 


Syn. Shift, contrivance, resort, means, plan, 
device. 

Expedlential (eks-pe'cli-en''shi-al), a. Per- 
taining to expediency; regulated by expedi- 
ency; as, an expedmitial policy. ‘ Calculat- 
ing etiijpedfdnffai understanding.’ Hai^e. ‘A 
worldly, expediential letter.’ North Brit, 
Rev. 


Expediently (eks-pe'di-eut-li), adv. 1 . Fitly; 
suitably; conveniently; in an expedient man- 
ner.— 2. t Hastily; quickly. 

Do this expediently, and turn him going. Shali. 

Expedimentt (eks-ped'i-mout), n. Expedi- 
ent, ‘ A like expediment to remove discon- 
tent.’ Barroio. 


Expeditate (eks-pe'di-tat), v,t [L. c.t, and 
pes, pedis, a foot.] In the forest laws to 
cut out tile balls or claws of a dog’s fore, 
feet, for the preservation of the king's game* 
as, to expeditate a dog that he may hot hunt 
deer. 

Expeditation (eks-pe'di-ta/’shon), n. In the 
forest laws, the act of cutGng out the balls 
or claws of a dog’s fore-feet. 

Expedite (eks’pl-dit), v.t pret. & pp. expo., 
dited; ppr. expediting. [L. expedio, ea;. 
peditum, to free one caught by the feet in 
a snare— e®, out, and pes, pedis, the foot. 
See T'oot.] 1. To free from impediments* 
to liasten; to quicken; to accelerate the’ 
motion or progress of ; as, the general sent 
orders to expedite the march of the army; 
artificial heat may expedite the growth of 
plants. ‘ To expedite your glorious march. ’ 
Milton.— 2. To despatch; to send forth; to 
issue oflicially. 

Thougli such charters be expedited of course, and 
as of right, yet they are varied by discretion. Bacon 

Expedite (eks'pe-dit), a. [1. expeditvs, prt. 
of expedio. See Expedite, r.f.J l. Quick; 
speedy; expeditious; as, expedite execu- 
tion. 

Speech is a very short and expedite way of convey- 
mg their thoughts- Locke. 

2. Clear of impediments; unobstructed; 
easy. ‘ To make the way plain and expedite. ’ 
Hookei'.—Z. Active; nimble; ready; iirompt. 
The more expedite will be tlie soul in its operations. 

. Tillotson. 

4. Light-armed; unencumbered with baggage 
or equipments. 

He sent the lord-chamberlain with expedite forces 
to speed to Exeter. Bacon. 

Expeditely (eks'pe-dit-li), adv. Ueadilv; 
hastily; speedily; promptly. 
ExpecQ.tion(eks-pe-di'shon), n. [L. expeditio, 
from expedio. See Expedite, r.f.] 1 . The 
state of being expedite or free from encum- 
brance ; promptness ; haste ; speed ; quick- 
nes.s; despatch. ‘With winged expedition, 

I swift as lightning.’ Milton. 

Even with the speediest expedition 
I will despatch liini to the emperor's court. Shak. 
2. The state of being expedited or put in 
motion; progress; march. 

Let us deliver 
Our puis.sance into the hand of God, 

Putting it straight in expedition. Shak. 

8. The inarch of an army or the voyage of a 
fleet to a distant place for hostile purposes; 
as, the expedition, of the French to Egypt; 
the expedition of Xerxes into Greece. —4 Any 
important journey or voyage made by an 
organized body of men for some valuable 
end; as, a scientific or e.xplonng expedition; 
a trading expedition. — f>. The collective body 
of men sent out upon an expedition, together 
with their equipments, means of transport, 

■ &c. ' 

The expedition {to Walcheren), after numberless 
needless delays, at last sailed on July aS (1809). 

Cha 7 nbers's Ency. 

Expeditionary (eks-pe-dFslion-a-ri), ft. Fer- 
taining to or composing an expedition. 

The expeditionary forces were now assembled. 
Goldsmith. 

Expeditionist (eks-pe-di'shon-ist), n. One 
who makes or takes part in an expedition. 
North Brit, Rev. 

Expeditious (eks-pe-df shus),«. 1. Performed 
with celerity; quick; hasty; speedy; as, an 
efljpetiliilmiw'march. ---2. Nimble; active; swift; 
acting with celerity; as, an expeditions 
messenger or runner. 

Expeditiously ( eks - pe - di ' shiis - li ), adv. 
Speedily; hastily; with celerity or de.spatc}h 
Expeditiousness (eks-pe-di'shus-nes), n. 
Quickness; expedition. 

Expeditive (eks-pe-ditT\0> Performing 
with speed. Bacon. 

Expeditory (eks-ped'i-to-ri), Making 
haste; expeditious. 

Expel (eks-peF), 'U.f. pret. & pp, expelled; 
ppr. expelling. [L. expelld—ex, out, and 
pello, to di’ive, to thrust.] 1. To drive or 
force out from any inclosed place, or from 
that within which anything is contained or 
situated; as, to expel air from a bellows or 
the lungs; to expel moisture from a solid 
body by heat. — 2. To drive out of or away 
from one’s country; to cause to leave one’s 
country or habitation in a forcible manner; 
to banish. ‘Fore wasted all their land and 
them expelled/ Spense7\—8. To discharge 
as a missile ; to send forth. 

The virgin huntress w.is not slow 
T' expel the shaft from her contracted bow. 

Dryden. 

4, t To reject; to refuse. 

And would you not poor fellowship expell Spencer. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bgil; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abwne; Sc. iey. 



EXPERT 


EXPLICATE 


ptuitinocd; l>y i)iTi<.!ticc, or ex- 

perieii^e ; hence, skilful ; well iusfcriioted ; 
having fainiiiar knowleiige of; dexterous; 
adroit; ready; prompt; having a facility of 
or)eration or performance froni practice; 
as, an ea^pcrt philosopher; an surgeon; 
expert in surg’ory, 

in trifles, aiul a cunning- friol 
Abie t’ express the parts, but not dispose tJie wliole. 

Df-yden, 

Bxpez’t (eks-pcrt'), n. An expert, skilful, or 
practised person; one eminently skilled in 
any parfciciiiar hranch or profession; speci- 
lically. a scientific or professional witness 
who gives evidence on matter's connected 
with liis profession, as an analytical chemist, 
as to tile contents of a stomach in a trial for 
poisoning, or a person skilled in handwrit- 
ing, as to whether a document is forged, 
E2>ertt (eks-pert'), 'w.t To experience. 

Die would we daily, once it to expet-t, Sfimssy. 

Bxpertly (eks'pert'li), atfw. In a skilful or 
dexterous manner; adroitly; with readiness 
and accuracy. 

Bxpertiiess (eks-p6rt'nes), n. Skill derived 
friiin practice; readinegs; dexterity; adroit- 
ness; as, txpartmi&s in musicjil performance; 
mpertne^s in seamanship; expertness in rea- 
soning. * Expertness in ShaJc. 

ExpetiMet (eks-pet'i-bl), a. [L. expeto, to 
seek after, to long for— -r®, out, from, and 
peto, to seek, to ask.] That may he wished 
for; desirable. 

Expiahle (eks'pi-a-bl), GC. [1*, expiaHUs. See 
Expiate. 1 That may be expiated; that may 
be atoned for and done away; as, an expkthle 
offence; expiaUe guilt. ‘Expiahle by peni- 
tence.’ Feltham. 

Expiate (eks'pi-at), v. t. pret, tfc pp. expiated; 
ppr. expiating, [L. expio, expiatnm, to make 
satisfaction, to purify from crime— rre, out, 
and pio, to appease by sacriiice, to pro- 
pitiate, froin pins, dutiful, pious, devout.] 

1. To atone for; to make satisfaction or re- 
paration for; to extinguish the guilt of, as 
a crime, by sufferance of i^enalty, or some 
ef| 111 valent. 

The treasurer obliged himself to expzafe the injury. 

Clarendon. 

For the cure of this disease an humble, serious, 
hearty repentance is the only physic; not to expiate 
the guilt of it, but to qualifj>^ us to partake; of the 
benefit of Christ’s atonement. Ray. 

2. To avert by certain observances. [Bare.] 
Frequent shower-s of Slones . . . could , . . be^’.v. , 

piated only by bringing to Rome Cybele. T. H, Dyer. 

Expiation (eks-pi-fi'shon), n. [L. explatio. 
See Expiate.] 1. The act of atoning for a 
crime; the act of making satisfaction or re- 
paration for an offence, by which the guilt 
is done away, and the obligation of the 
offended person to punish the crime is can- 
celled; atonement; satisfaction. 

His liberality seemed to have something- in it of 
seiTabasenient and expiation. IV. Irvinp. 

■ 2i. The means hy which atonement, satisfac- 
tion, or reparation for crimes is made; 
atonement. 

Those .shadowy weak, 

The blood of bulls" and goats. Milton. 

3. t An act by which threatened prodigies 
were averted. 

Upon the birth of such monsters, the Grecians and 
Romans did use clivers sorts of Hayward. 

Expiatist (eks^pi-at-ist), n. One who expi- 
ates or makes atonement ; an atoner. R. 
W-Ummltmi. 

Expiator (eks'pi-at-Sr), w. One who expiates. 
Expiatorioust (eks^pi-a-td"ri-us), ct. Having 
the power to expiate; having an expiatory 
tendency or character. 

Wiiich are not to be expounded as if ordination did 
confer the first gracre, which in the schools is under- 
stood only to be yet\ Taylor. 

Expiatory (eks'pi-a-to-ri), a. Having the 
power to make atonement or expiation. 

‘ saeriftce. ’ Hooker. 

Expilatet (eks'pil-at), v. t. [See Expilatiok. ] 
To strip or peel off; to plunder; to pillage. 

Pilate would expilate the treasures of it for aqnie 
dfuetje, which denied cost the Jcavs much blood, 
up. Hall. 

Bxpilationt (eks-pil-a'shon), n. [L. expilx.- 
tm, h'om to strip— e.-r, and pilo, to 

I)eel.] A stripping; the act of committing 
waste on land; waste. ‘ Esipilations of the 
elmreh.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Expilator (ekB''pll~at-6r),?i. One who pillages, 

, Where profit hath prompted no age hath wanted 
such miners {for Sepulchral treasure), for -which the 
ino.st barbarous expilators found the most civil 
rhetorick. Sir T. Rroiuzte. 

ExpiraMe j(eks‘'plr'a-hl), a. That may ex- 
pire; that may come to an end. 


Bate, far, fat, fp; 




Exiiiraiit (eks-pir'ant), n. One wlio is ex- 
piring. 

Expiration (eks-pii’-a’.shon), n. [L. ^xspira- 
tia, from exspiro. See Expire,] 1. The act 
of breathing out, or forcing the air from tlie 
lungs; as, re.spiration consists of expiration 
and imp)irati(m.-~-2. The last emission of 
breath; death. 'Tlie groan of expiration.' 
llcmhler.-^'d. The emission of volatile mat- 
ter from any substance; evaporation; ex- 
halation; Jis, the expiration of warm air 
from the earth . — L Matter expired; exha- 
lation; vapour; fume, [Obsolete or obso- 
lescent] 

The true cause of cold is an e.xpiratio>i from the 
globe of tlie earth. Bacon. 

5. That which is produced hy expiring or 
breathing out, as a sound. 

The aspirate 'he' wliicli is none other than a gen- 
tle expiration. Sharp. 

6, Cessation; close; end; conclusion; termi- 
nation of a limited time; as, the expiration 
of a month or year; the expiration of a term 
of years; the expiration of a lease; the ex- 
piration of a contract or agreement 

Thou art come 

Before the expiration of this time. Shah. 
Expiratory (eks-piria-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to the emission or expiration of breath 
from the lungs. 

Expire (eks-pir'), 'o.t. pret A pp. expired; 
ppr. expiring. [L. ex&piro—ex, out, and 
Spiro, to breathe. See Spirit.] 1. To 
breathe out; to expel from tlie mouth or 
nostrils in the process of respiration; to 
emit from the lungs: opposed to inspire. 

Anatomy exhibits the Imigs in a continual motion 
of inspiring and expiring air, Harvey. 

2. To give out or forth insensibly or gently; 
to emit ill minute particles, as a fluid or 
volatile matter; to exhale; as, the body ex- 
pires fluid matter from the pores; plants 
expire odours.-- 3.t To ex]iaust; to wear out; 
to bring to an end. 

Now when as time flying with winges swift 
Expired had the term. Speztser. 

4. t To yield; to give out. 

And force the veins of dashing flints to expire 
The lurking seeds of their celestial fire, Spenser. 

Expire (eks-piri), v.i. 1. To emit the last 
breath, as an animal; to die. 

Wind my thread of life up higher, 

Up, through angels' hands of fire J 
I aspire wnile I 'expire. E. B. Brownnig. 

2. To come to an end ; to clo,S 0 or conclude, 
as a given period; to fall or to be destroyed; 
to come to nothing; to be frustrated; to 
cease; to terminate; to perish; to end; as, 
the lease will expire on the first day of May; 
with the loss of battle all his hopes of empire 
expired. ‘ When forty years had expireeV 
Acts vii. 30. 

He knew his power not yet expired. Milton. 

3. t To fly out ; to be thrown out with force. 

The ponderous ball expires. Dryden. 

Expiree (eks-pir-e'), n. [JPr, expire.} A con- 
vict who has served his period of punish- 
ment. [Bare.] 

Expiring (eks-pir'in.g), p. and a. 1. Breath- 
ing out air from the lungs; emitting fluid 
or volatile matter; exhaling; breathing the 
last breath; dying; ending; tei'minating.— 
2. Pertaining to or uttered at the time of 
djdng; as, expii'ing words; expiHng groans. 
Expiry (eks'pi-ri), n. Expiration; termina- 
tion; as, the expivry of a lease. 

We had to leave at the expiry of the term. Lamb. 
—Expiry of the legal, in Scots law, the ex- 
piration of the period within which the 
subject of an adjudication may be re- 
deemed, on payment of the debt adjudged 
for. 

Expiscate (eks-pis'kat), v.t, [L. expiscor, 
expiscat^is—ex, out, and piscor, to fish, from 
piseis, a fish,] To fisli out; to tliscover by 
artful means or by strict examinations. 

Expiscating if the renown 'd extreme 
They force on us will serve their turns. Chapman. 

Expiscation (eks-pis-ka'shou), n. The act 
of expiscating, fishing, or fishing out; the 
act of getting at the truth of any matter 
by strict mcpiiry and examination ; as, he 
rliscovered the truth by careful expiscation. 
Explain (eks-plan'). t- [L. explano—ex, and 
piano, to make plain, from planus, level, 
plain. See Plabt.] l.j To make plain or 
flat ; to spread out in a flattened form ; to 
unfold. -- 

The horise-chestnut . . . is ready to explain its leaf, 

■ ■ . ■■■.■'. Evelyn. 

2. To make plain, manifest, or intelligible; 
to clear of obsemity; to expound; to illus- 


trate by di.scour.se or ])y note.s; as, it is the 
flr.st duty of a preacher to explain ln.s text. 
Commentators explain the difficult passages. Gav. 
For tiiee explain a thing- till .ill men doulu it. 

And write about it, godde.ss, and about it. Pope. 
—To explain away, to get rid of or palliate 
any statement one may have made, or any 
act one may have committed, by explana- 
tion. 

Some explain'd the meaning quite a-way. Pope. 

Syn. To expound, interpret, elucidate, ch'.ar 
up. 

Explain(eks-plan'), u i To give explanations 
Explainable (eks-plan’a-bl), a. Tliat may be 
cleared of obscurity; capable of being m.-ide 
plain to the understanding; capulfle of beiiyr 
inteipreted, ^ 

Explainer (eks-plan'er), n. One who ex- 
plains; an expositor; a commentator; an in- 
teipreter. 

Explanate (eks'plan-at), a. i. In bot. spread 
or flattened out.— 2. In entoni. having the 
sides of the protliorax so depressed" and 
dilated as to form a broad margin; said of 
certain insects. 

Explanation (eks-plan-a'shon), [L. ex- 
planatio. See Explain.] i. The act of 
explaining, expounding, or interpreting; ex- 
position; the act of clearing froni obscurity 
and making intelligible; illustration; inter- 
pretation; as, the exptlaiiation of a passage 
in Scripture, or of a contract or treaty.— 
2. The exposition or interpretation; the 
sense given by an expounder or interpreter. 
‘Different explanations of the doctrine of 
the Trinity,’ Burnet.— 'd. A mutual expo.si- 
tion of language used, actions, or motives, 
with a view to adjust a misunderstanding 
and reconcile differenees ; hence, reconci- 
liation, agreement, or good imderstauding 
of parties who have been at variance; as, 
the partie.s have come to an explanation.— 

4. That which e.xplains or accounts for; 
as, he sent me a satisfactory explanation.— 
Syn. Exidication, definition, elucidation, ex- 
position, interpretation, illustration, under- 
standing. 

Explanative (eks-plan'at-iv), a. Explana- 
tory. Warburton. 

Explanatoriness (eks-plan'a-to-ri-nes), n. 
The quality of being explanatory. 
Explanatory (eks-plan’a-to-ri), a. Serving 
to explain; containing explanation; as, ex- 
planatory notes. 

Expiate,! Expleatt (eks-plat', e.sk-pletO,r.i. 
[Prefix ex, andpZaii, a fold.] To unfold; to 
explain. 

Like Solon’s self explai'st the knotty laws 
With endles.s labours, B. Tonson. 

Exploit e, t To perform. Chaucer. 

Expletiont (eks-ple'shon), n. [L. expletio. 
See Expletive.] Accomplishment; fnlfd- 
ment. 

Expletive (eks'plet-iv), a. [Er. expletif; 
L.L. expUtimis, from L. expleo, expletum, to 
fill full— mi, intens., aiidp^eo, to fill.] Fill- 
ing up; added to fill a vacancy; supertfuous. 

There is little temptation to load expletive 
epithets. Johnson. 

Expletive (eks''plet-iv), u. l. A word or syl- 
lable inserted to fill a vacancy. 

What are called expletives in rhetoric.^! treatises 
are grammatically allied to tlie interjections, thoueli 
widely differenced from them by the want of mean- 
ing, which the interjection is never without. I can 
hardly agree with Webster in his definition of the 
expletive, and still less in the st.T,tement with which 
he concludes it. ‘The says Webster, ‘is 

a word or syllable not necessary to the .sense, but- 
inserted to fill a vacancy or for ornament; the Greek : 
language abounds with e.vpletives.' So far as the 
word answers no other purpose than ‘to fill a va- 
cancy,’ it is properly expletive; but if it be appro- 
priate and gr.iceful enough to deserve the mame of 
an ‘ ornament,’ it is not superfluous, and therefore is : 
not an expletive. G. P. Marsh. 

Expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. Pope. 

2, An oath ; a curse ; as, liis conversation 
was gahnshed with expletives. [Colloq.] 
Expletively (cks'plet-iv-ll), adv. In the 
manner of an expletive. 

Expletory (eks'ple-to-ri), a. Serving to fill 
up; superfluous; expletive. ^ Expletory yfilV 
Lamb. 

Explicable (eks'pli-ka-bl), a. [L. explica- 
bills. See Explicate.] Capable of being 
explicated, unfolded, or made clear or plain; 
that may be accounted for ; admitting ex- 
planation; as, manydiflicultiesin old authors 
are not expUcahle; the conduct and mea- 
sures of the administration are not expli- 
cable hy the usual rules of judging. 
Explicableness (eks'pli-ka-bl-nes), n. Qua- 
lity of being explicable or explainable. 
Explicate (eks'pli-kat), v.t pret. & pp. eos- 


me, met, hSr; pine, pin; ii5te, not, move; tulje, tub, hull; oil. pound; ii. Sc. abuno; y, Sc. fey. 
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plh'ufM: itjij’. vxpUmthiy. [L. ('-xplico, ex- 
pfkatKhi, lo uuf. >M - t\r, t)UV., undy/m*, t«> 
l'i»M 1 I. To nnt’oM; tti expuiul; to <»pt;n. 
‘Thi‘y espUofti' the leiive&.‘ lilaftkiiun-f. 
(Itiiri'lh 2. T(> iiufftid tlie or seiiBo 

uf; tf> explain; to clear of ditliciilties or. 
oiisiairity; to ijit<?rpret. 

Tite laHJ: verse of his satire is not yat snOiciently 
^xMicatat lhyd<;n. 

Explicate feli^'idi-kfit), a. Evolved; iin- 

foMoil; expUcalc'd. 

Explication (eks-pli-kii'slioii), n. l. f The act 
<,)i Mpi-ninu' or uiiftdding,— 2. The act of ex- 
piahiinu’; expliinatirdi; expofdtion; interpre- 
tation; us. the i>xp!.tMi(yn of the parables of 
our Saviour. —If., 'i'lio sense given by an ex- 
positor or intiu'preter. 

Many crp^u:tiP'ou.7 nuiy be rectified upon furtiter 
tliovU'iUs. Buniei. 

Explicative, Explicatory (eks'pii-Kat-iv, 
eks'ph-ka-to-ri), a. Serving to unfold or 
explain; temling to lay open to the niidcr- 
Htaiiding. 

Explicator foks'pI{-kiit-f*r), n. One who un- 
folds or oxidains; an expounder. 

Explicit (ok.s-plis'it), a. [h. exiMcUua, dis- 
entangled, froni explim, explicitum, to un- 
fold, to disentangle— ea*. pviv., and pili'co, 
to fold. See XhA'/j 1. Lit. unfolded; hence, 
not implied; not merely by implication; 
distinctly stated ; piahi in language ; open 
to the nnduriitauding; clear; not ob.scure or 
ambiguous; express. 

The lanstuagc nf the proposition was too eicpUcii to 
admit of doubt. Bancroft. 

2, ITatn; open; clear; unreserved; having no 
disguised ineaniiig or reservation; minute in 
detail; outspoken: applied to persons; as, 
he was cirp/hoV in his term.s. 

F.'ivoiir us by iieing more explicit. Farrar. 

— Explicit fa net ion. In alg. a variable is said 
to be an explicit function of several others 
when its t'alue, expressed in terms of those 
< (f the imlependent variables, is given. Thus, 
if z is said to be an ex- 

■pUcit function of x. If, on the otlier hand, 
z were connected with a; and p by an etpia- 
tion of any other form, it would be called 
an itHplicit f miction of the latter. Braude. 
-■-An explicit pro-podtion or declaration is 
tiuit in tvhich the words, in their epniinon 
acceptation, express the true meaning of 
the peiMon who utters them, and in which 
there is no ambiguity or disgnise. 

Explicit {eks-plis'it). [An abbre'v, of L.L. 
explieitm {eat Itbef), the hook is unfolded 
or ended, from e-xplieo, expilieUMm^ to un- 
fold, to arrange.] A word formerly used at 
the conedusioh of books, finis is now used. 

The fJrer Fesiivalis of Caxtoii concludes 
w'lOx * Explicit t Enprynted nt Westnnn.ster, &c., 
nicccclxsxiij.’ “ jpohnson. 

Explicitly (eks-plis'it-li), ade. Plainly; ex- 
pressly; without duplicity; without disguise 
or reservation of meaning; not ])y inference 
or implication; as, lie cxpUcithj avows liis 
intention. 

Tlie apostolic teaching, then, was not only the 
first link m a chain; it was tliat out of which all future 
developments came, and in which all were implicitly 
fontaiued, ... It seems to us to follow that the 
apostles must have had explicitly in their minds .nil 
the future definitions of fatth, though not of course 
necessarily in the same terms. Dublin Rev. 

Explicitness (eks-plis'it-nes), n. Plainness 
of hingu.'ige or expre.ssion; clearness; direct 
expression of ideas or intention, witliout 
reserve or amliiguity. 

Explode (eks-pIOdO, r.i. pret. App. exploded; 
ppr. explodimj, [L. explodo--GX, saidplaitdo, 
to clap, strike, or beat upon. See Plaudit. ] 

1. To burst with a loud .report; to burst and 
expand with force and a violent report, as 
an elastic fluid. 

All attempt.s to insulate fiilminic acid have proved 
unsucce.ssfnl, as it explodes -^vith the slightest ciecoin- 
po.sing force, [/re. 

2. To burst into activity or into a passion; 
to use violent, noisy language; as, his wrath 
at once exploded. 

Explode (eks-plOdO, 1. To cause to ex- 
plode or biu'st with a loud report; to touch 
off; as, to explode gunpowder.— -2. To drive 
out with violence and noise. [Eare.] 

But late tlie kindled powder did explode 
The massy ball. Blackmare, 

3. t To decry or reject with noise; to express 
<lisapprobation of, -with noise or marks of 
contempt; to hiss or hoot oif; as, to explode 
a play or an actor,— 4. To reject with any 
marks of disapprobation or disdain; to treat 
with contempt and drive from notice; to 
drive into disrepute; or, in general, to con- 
demn; to reject; to ciy down; as, astrology 


is notv expiloded. ' Old exploded ct uitri vance.s 
' of inorcantile eiToi'.' Burke. 

, Exploder ( t‘k.s-plOtPer), n. 1. One who or 
that wiiich explodes, — 2.t A hisser; one wliu 
i rejects. bScandalous of the doc- 

I trine of passive obedience.’ Simth. 

I Exploit (eka-ploit'), n. fFr. exploit, O.I'T. 
explokt, from L. expltco, cxplicaturn, expli- 
citimi, to unfold, adjust, flnisli. See Expli- 
cate.] A deed or act, more especially a 
heroic act; a deed of renown; a great or 
noble achievement; as, the exploitsot Alex- 
ander, of Cmsar, of Wellington. 

booking back with sad admiration on of 

youthful lustihood which could be en.icted no more. 

Prtf. BUic/cie, 

Exploit (eks-ploiV). 'o.t. [G.TT. exploictcr.] 

i.t To achieve; to accomplish. 

He made haste to e.vplait some warlike service. 

Holland. 

% [Fr. exploiter. '\ To make use of; to culti- 
vate; to work up; to utilize. 

Again.st .t wdld, unreasoning-, miachievou.s combina- 
tion ’to exploit English yiublic opinion in favour of 
Prussia, ami to force England into hostility with 
IT,-uice. we liave fiteadily and strongly protested, 
Standai'd newspaper. 

Exploitation (eks-ploit-{i'8hon), w. [Fr.] 'Fhe 
act or proce.ss of exploiting or culti vating or 
employing successfully; utilization; the act 
or process of successfully applying the in- 
dustry proper to it on any object, as the 
improving or cultivation of land, the fell- 
ing of ^vbod, the working of iniiie.s, Ac. 
[Eecent.] 

There is no longer a public opinion, but only a 
middle class and a working class opinion—the first 
founded on the exploitation by the minority of the 
poputar masses, the other based on truth', justice, and 
niornlity. Scotsman 7ie%vspuper. 

Exploituref (eks-ploiFur), n. The act of 
exploiting or accomplishing; achievement. 

The commentaries of Julius Cte.sar, which Ins made 
of his cxploitnre in Fraunce and Britaine. 

Sir T. FJyot. 

Exploratet (eks-plor'at), x.t. To explore. 

.Snails exclude their horns, and therewith explor- 
ate their way, .Sir T. Browne. 

Exploration, (eks-plor-a'shon), n. [See Ex- 
plore.] The act of exploring; close search; 
strict or careful examination; as, the ex- 
ploration of unkno^vn countries. ‘An ea;- 
of doctrine.’ Bp. Hall. 
Explorative (eks-pldria-^tiv), a. That ex- 
plores; tending to explore; exploratory. 
E^plorator (eks'pldr-at-6r), n. One who 
explores; one who searches or examines 
closely, ‘ The envious ex%)lorator or searcher 
for faults. ’ JTaWfttJel/. 

Exploratory (eks-ploria-to-ri), a. Serving 
to explore; searching; examining. 

Explore (eks-plori), v.t [.L exploro, to cry 
aloud, to seek after, to explore-— out, and 
ploro, to bewail,] It To search for; to look 
for with care and labour; to seek after, 
Explores the lost, the wandering' sheep directs. Pope. 

2. To travel or range over with the view of 
making discovery, especially geographical 
discovery; to view with care; to examine 
closely by the eye; as, Moses sent spies to 
explore the land of Canaan. 

Conquest has explored more than ever curiosity has 
done ; and the path of science lias been commonly 
opened by the sword, Sydney Smith. 

3. To search Ijy any means ; to try; as, to 
explore the sea by a plummet or lead, r— 

4. To search or pry into; to scnitinize; to 
inqnii'e with cai*e; to examine closelywith 
a view to discover truth; to watch anxiously; 
as, to explore the depths of .science. 

Me let the tender office long engage 
To rock the cradle of reposing age, ... 

Explore the thought, e.vplain the asking eye, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky. Pope. 

Explorement (eks-ploriment), n. Search ; 
trial. Sir T. Broione. [Eare.J 
Explorer (eks-plor'er), n. One who explores. 
Exploring (eks-pldring), p. and a. Em- 
ployed in or designed for exploration. ‘ Ex- 
pZomiij parties.' Bancroft. 

Explosion (eks-plo'zhon),n. [L. explosio, from 
explodo,ex 2 }lo 8 um. See Explode.] 1. The act 
of exploding; a bursting with noise; a burst- 
ing or sudden expansion of any elastic fluid 
with force and a loud report; a sudden and 
loud discharge; as, the explosion of powder; 
an explosion of fire-damp. 

With explosion vast 

The thunder raises his tremenduous voice. 

T/icmsou. 

2. In the steam-engine, the blowing up of a 
boiler by the too rapid generation nf steam 
in proportion to the resisting power of its 
sides: distinguished from rupiture.—^. Fig. a 
violent outburst of feeling, as of rage, gen- 
erally accompanied by outbreaks of excited 
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' lanc’uaiio, ‘A formidable of high- 
i church fanatdicism.’ Macaulay. 

Explosive (cks-pld'siv), a. 1. Driving or bur.st- 
1 ing nut with violence and noihc; ctmsing 
{ exi)lo.sion; as, tlie explosive force of gun- 
! liowder; c.'a:j.?;o,H7Tc mixtures.— 2. in philoL 
mute; not continuous; forming a complete 
vocal .stoj); as, an ex/dosive consonant. 
Explosive (eks-pld'siv), n. 1. Anything liable 
or with a tendency to expIode.--2, In p/tfifo?. 
a mute oi* non-contiiiuous cniisonaiit, a.s 
h\tfb. 

Explosively (eks-i>ld'siv-li), adv. In an 
explo.sive mauiier. 

Expoliation (ek-.spo'li-a"ahoii). n. [L. 
exsimUat io, a robbing— ca?, and spolior, spoli- 
(itus, to strip, to spoil.] A spoiling; a wast- 
ing. ‘ A cruel carpoDhfion.’ Bp. Hall. 
Expolish t (elcs-po'lish), ?^.f. fPreflx <*.r, in- 
tens., iindpMkh.] To polish with care. 

T o strive, where nothing is amiss, to mend; 

To piijiali and tw/ij/jj-A, 'paint and stain. Heyzoood. 

Expone (eks-pon'), x.t. [L. expono. 8ee 
Exponent.] |;Ohl English and Scotch.] 

1. To e.xplain ; to expoll lid. 

Ye say it lielougs to you alone to exptme the 
covenant, Drnmnumd. 

2. To e.xpose to danger. —3, To represent; 
to idiaracterize. 

Exponent (eks-po'nent), n. [L. exponens, 
exponentis, ppr, of expono, to expose or set 
forth— ea;, out, and pono, to place.] 1, In 
alg. theiminberor figure wliicli, placed aliove 
a root at the right hand, denotes how often 
that root is repeated or how many multipli- 
cations are neces.sary to produce the power, 
'rims denotes the second power of the root 
a or aa; denotes the fourth power. The 
figure is the exponent or index of the pow'or. 
To express the roots of quantities fractional 
exponents are used; thus n’*, a « denote the 

Btiuare root, the cubic root, and the n^/iroot 
of a. The exponent of the ratio or proportion 
between two niimliers or quantities i.s the 
cpiotient arising when the antecedent is di- 
vided liy the consequent. Thus six is the 
exponent of the ratio of thirty to five, for 
2. Fig. one who or that which stands 
as an index or representative; as, the leader 
of a party is the ex'imient of its principles. 

3. One that expounds or explains anything, 
as a principle, doctrine, view, &c. 

We find him {Mr. Green) for the first time coming 
forward as the e.vtonent of Coleridge’s view of the 
* National Cl erisy.' Sat. 

Exponential (eks-po-neii'shal), a. Of or per- 
taining to an exponent or exponents; involv- 
ing variable exponents; as, an ex 2 >onentlal 
Qvpre^smn. Exponential curve, a curve 
which partakes both of the nature of an alge- 
braic and transcendental curve. It partakes 
of the former, because it consists of a finite 
number of terms, though these terms them- 
selves are indeterminate; and it is in some 
measure tran.scendental, because it cannot 
be algebraically constructed. — Ex 2 >onmtial 
(juantity, a quantity whose powder is a vari- 
able quantity, as ax. —Exponential equation, 
an equation in which there is an exponen- 
tial quantity, — Exponential calculus, the 
method of finding tlie fluxions and fluents 
of exponential quantities. See Calculus. 
Export (eks-portO, v.t [Fr. exporter; L. 
exporto— ex, out, and xm'to, to bear, to 
carry.] 1. 1 To take away. 

They e.xport honour from a man and make him 
a return in envy. Bacon. 

2. To carry out; to send, or furnish to bo 
conveyed, abroad or to foreign countries, as 
commodities of any kind; to send, despatch, 
or furnish for conveyance to distant places, 
either by water or land; as, Great Britain ca*- 
ports goods to all parts of the World; Jifr. A. 
expm'ts more manufactures of cotton tlum 
any merchant in Liverpool; Aberdeen ea:- 
ports cattle to London. 

Export (eks'port), n. 1. The act of exporting; 
exportation; as, to prohibit the export of 
gi-ain, — 2. The gross quantity of goods ex- 
ported ; as, the export of hides has been 
large this season.— 3. A commodity con- 
veyed out of one coimtry or state to un other 
ill traffic; a Gonnnodifcy that usually forms 
an item in the goods exported by a country, 
district, or seaport. 

The ordinary course of exchange , . , between two 
places must likewise be an indication of the course 
of their and imports. Adavi Smith, 

Exportable (eks-port'a-bl), a. That may 
bee.xported. 

Exportation (eks-port-a'shon), n. [See Ex- 
port. ] 1. 1 The act of carrying out or taking 
away. — 2. The act of exporting for sale; 
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the act of t*oriiveyi«l? or sending abroad coin- 
niodities iij the edtirseof commerce; as^ a 
country is heiiefitcd or enriched by the co!” 
l>t>rfatwn of its surplus productions. 

The cause of a kinj,rd<on’s thrivin.tr is fruitfulness of 
Soil to produce ncce^saritJS, not for the 

iiihiitiitants, liut for exiiortatiQu into other countries. 

Sivijt. 

Exporter (eks-port'er), n. One who ex- 
ports; the jierson who ships goods, wares, 
and mercharnlise of any kind to a foreign 
country, or wiio sends tliem to market in a 
distant country or statu; opposed to fm- 
■portfir. 

Exposal (eks-pdz'al), n. Exposure. Sioift. 
Expose (eks'poz'), v.t lEr. prefix 

ex, and poser, to set, to place. See PoSK ; 
also Compose, Depose, <tc.] l. To set or 
cast out; to leave in a place unprotected 
and niicared for; to al)f:mdon; as, among the 
ancient Greeks it was not uncommon for 
parents to exjwse their children. 

A father, unnaturally careless of his child, gives him 
to anotlier man; mid he again exposes him, Loc^e. 

2. To make bare; to uncover; to disclose; as, 
to expose one’s breast; to expose a fraud. — 

2. To put forward or place in a position to 
be seen; to exhibit; as, to expose goods for 
sale,— 4. To set out to view, as an opinion, 
set of principles, and the like; to lay open 
to e.xamination; to make an exposition of; 
to promulgate; to interpret; to explain. 

Those who seek truth only freely expose their prin- 
ciples to the test. LocAe. 

5. To make liable; to subject; to place in 
the way of something to be avoided; as, 
vanity ca:po,s’^.s* a person to ridicule ; this 
exposed him to danger. 

jKxpose thyself to feel what wretches feel, SAaA. 

6. To put in danger; to endanger. ^ Exposing 
himself notoriously.’ Clm'endon.-~1. Tohold 
up to censm’e by disclosing the faults of; to 
divulge the reprehensible practices of ; to 
show the folly or ignorance of; as, to expose 
a hypocrite or a rogue; to expose one’s self. 

Expos^ (eks-po-za), n. [I-fr.] 1. A formal 
recital by an individual or a government 
of the causes and motives of acts performed. 

2. Exposure ; specifically, the exposure of 
something which it was wished or it was 
desii'able to keep concealed. 

She ha.s been negotiating with them for some time 
through the agency of Sir Lucius Grafton, and the 
late expose' will not favour her interests. Disraeli. 

Exposed (eks>pozd'), p. and a. Put in dan- 
ger; unprotected; liable; subject; obnoxious; 
open to the wind or the cold; unsheltered; 
a.s, an Arposec? situation. 

Exposedness (eks-poz^ed-nes), %. A state of 
being exposed, or open to attack or to cold, 
or unprotected; as, an exposodness to sin or 
temptation. 

Exposer (eks-pdz^6r), n. One who exposes. 
Exposition (eka-po-zi'shon), n. [Er, expo- 
sition, i. expositio, from expono, expositum. 
5?ee Exponent. 3 l. The act of exposing; a 
faying open or making bai’e; a setting out 
to public view.-~2.t A situation in which 
a tiling is e.xposed or laid open, or in which 
it has an unobstructed view, or In which 
a free passage to it is open; exposure. 

' Springs with an easterly Ar- 

lmtlmot. — Z. Explanation; interpretation; 
a laying open the sense or meaning; a dis- 
play or setting out in the most striking or 
favourable point of view; as, the exposition 
of an author, a passage, or an argument.— 

4. An exhibition or show, as of the products 
of art and manufacture. 

Expositive (eks^poz'it-iv), a. Serving to 
expose or explain; expository; explanatorj^ 

* Expositive ot the creed.* Bp. Peamm. 
Expositor (eks-poz'it-er), n. [D,3 One who 
or that which expounds or explains; an 
interpreter. 

The sinner’s conscience is the best expositor of the 
mind of God, under any judgment or affliction. 

South. 

Expository* (eks-poz1t-o-ri), a. Serving to 
explain; tending to Illustrate. 

Ex post facto (eks post fak'td). [E.] In 
law, done after another thing; thus, an estate 
gx’anted may be made good by matter ex 
post facto, which ivas not good at first; a 
lease granted hy a tenant-for-life to endure 
beyond his life may be confirmed ex post 
/acto by the reversioner; an ex post facto 
law is a law made to visit 'with penal coiise- 
. quences an act done before its passing. 
Expostialate (eks-pos'tu-lat), v.i. pret. & 
pp. expostulated; ppr. expostulating. [L. 
expostido, expostulatium, to demand vehe- 
mently, to find fault, to dispute— c®, and 
to ask, to demand, from posco, to 
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ask urgently, to beg. See Postulate.] To 
reason earnestly 'ivith a person on some im- 
propriety of his conduct, representing the 
wrong he has done or intends, and urging 
him to desist or to make redress: followed 
by with. 

The enij3eroi:'.s ambassador with the 

king, that he had broken the league with the em- 
peror, Hayioard. 

— Iteprove, Rehulce, Rep)rima,nd, Censure, 
Remonstrate, Expostulate, Repiroach. See 
under CENStriiE. — Syn. To remonstrate, 
reason. 

Expostulate (eks-posTu-lat), v. t. 1, To treat 
by reasoning with ajiersoii; to reason about. 

Let us expostulaie the matter with her. Colman. 

2.t To discuss; to examine. 

I'd expostulaie 

What majesty should be, wliat duty Is. Shak. 

Expostulation (eks-pos'tu-hV'shon), n. 1. 
The act of expostulating or reasoning with 
a person in opposition to his conduct; the 
act of pres.sing on a person reasons or argu- 
ments against the impropriety of Iiis edn- 
duct, and in some cases demanding redress 
or urging reformation, 

Expostulations end well between lovers, but ill be- 
tween friends. Spectator. 

2. In rhet. an address containing expostula- 
tion. 

Expostulator (eks-pos'tu-lat-6r), 9k One 
who expostulates. 

Expostulatory (eks-pos'tu-lfi-to-ri), a. Con- 
sisting of or containing expostulation; as, 
an expostulatory or debate. ‘Dis- 

courses eximstulatonj or deprecatory. ’ Swift. 
Exposture t (ek.s-post'ur), n. Exposure. 

Determine on some course 
More than a wild exposture to each chance 
That starts i' the way before thee, Shalt. 

Exposure (eks-po^zhur), n. 1. The act of 
exposing or laying open.— 2. The state of 
being laid open to view, to danger, or to 
any inconvenience; as, exposure to obser- 
vation; exposure to cold or to the air; ex- 
posure to eensure. 

When we have our naked frailties hid 
That suffer in exposure, Shak. 

8. The act of casting out to perish; commis- 
sion to chance; abandonment; as, the ex- 
posure of children,— 4. The situation of a 
place in regard to points of the compass 
or to a free access of air or light. ‘ Some 
bed under a southern eajpomre.’ Evelyn. 

1 believe that is the best exposure of the two for 
woodcocks. Sir IV, Scott. 

Expound (eks-pou nd'), d. t. [0. Er. ea!po9id;r0, 
from b. expo7iere, to set forth, to explain — 
ex, out, and pono, to place. See Exponent. ] 

1. t To lay open; to examine. 

He both his pockets. 

And found a watch with rings and lockets. 

Hudibras. 

2. To explain; to lay open the meaning of; 
to clear of obscurity ; to interpret ; as, to 
expound a text of Scripture; to expound a 
law. 

He expotmded unto them in all the Scriptures the 
filings concerning himself. Luke xxiv. s;. 

ISxpoxulder (eks-pouncl'6r), n. An explainer; 
one who interprets or explains the meaning. 
Expounet (eks-poun'), v.t. To expound. 
Coghan. 

Express (eks-preaOj v-t. fO.Er. expresser; 
Jj. exprimo, expressuni'—ex, out, md premo, 
to press. See PBliiss. 3 1. To press or squeeze 
out; to force out by pressure; as, to express 
the juice of grapes or of apples.— 2. To ex- 
tort; to elicit; as, to express the truth or a 
confession. 

Halters and racks cannot from thee 

More than thy deeds. S.^onsoft, 

3. To intimate; to indicate or make known; 
to exhibit, as one’s feelings or opinions, by 
looks, gestures; but specifically, to give utter- 
ance to or declare bywords; to represent 
in words; as, her looks expressed her horror; 
he expressed his views with precision; the 
covenants in the deed are well expressed. 
‘My words express my purpose.’ Shale.— 

4. With the reflexive pronoun, to state one's 
opinions or feelings in word.s; to speak what 
one has got to speak; as, one should always 
endeavour to express himself properly. 

It charges me in manners the rather to express 7ny- 
self. Shak, 

5. To furnish a copy or resemblance of; to 
be like; to resemble. 

So’kids and whelps their sires and dams express. 

Drydat, 

e. To represent or show by imitation or the 
imitative arts ; to form a likeness of, as in 
painting or sculpture. 


Each skilful artist shall thy form. Smith. 
*1. To exemplify; to exliibit by action or be- 
haviour. 

They expressed in their lives those excellent doc- 
trines of morality. Addison. 

8. To denote; to designate. 

Moses and Aaron took these men, rvliich are ex- 
p-essed by their names. N um. i. ly. 

9. To send express; to despatch hy express* 

to forward by special opportunity or througii 
the medium of an express; as, to exp7'essa 
message, a letter, or packet.— Syn. To de- 
clare, utter, state, signify, testify, intimate 
indicate, exhibit. ’ 

Express (eks-pres'), a. l. Given in direct 
terms; not implied or left to inference; 
clearly expressed; not ambiguous; plain; 
as, express terms ; an express covenant or 
agreement ; an exp7'ess law ; ex^n'ess ivar- 
ranty; express malice. ‘Eormal express con- 
sent. ’ Booker, —2. Copied ;closely re. semiring; 
bearing an exact representation. ‘ His face 
exp>ress,- MilUm,—‘d. Intended or sent for a 
particular purpose or on a particular errand; 
as, to send an express messenger.— 4. In 
rail, travelling with special speed; si^ft; 
as, cypress haste; an eajprm’ train. 

Express (eks-pres’), 7i. 1. 1 A clear or distinct 
image or representation; an exact copy; a 
plain declaration; an expression. The only 
remanent corpress of Christ’s sacrifice on 
earth.’ Jer. Taylor,— %. A messenger sent 
on a particular errand or occasion; usually, 
a courier sent to communicate information 
of an important event, or to deliver impor- 
tant despatches.— 3. Any regular provision 
made for the speedy transmission of mes- 
sages, parcels, commissions, and the like; 
any vehicle or other conveyance sent on a 
special message; specifically, a railway train 
which travels at a specially high rate of 
speed, stopping only at the principal sta- 
tions; as, the london and Brighton expi'ess. 
4. The message sent by an express.— 5. A 
sporting -rifle firing a light bullet with a 
large charge of powder, giving great velocity 
and a low trajectory. 

Expressage (eks-pres'aj), n. The cliaige 
for carrying things by express; the business 
of carrying expresses. 

Expressed (eks-prest'), p. and a. Squeezed 
or forced out, as juice or liquor; uttered in 
words; set down in writing or letters; de- 
clared; represented; shown; despatched by 
express— JSajprcsscif oils, in chem. oils which 
are obtained from bodies only by pressing: 
so named to distinguish them from animal 
and essential oils, the latter of which are, 
for the most part, obtained by distillation. 
Expresser (eks-pres'er), n. One who ex- 
presses. 

Expressible (eks-pres'i-hl), a. That may he 
expressed, squeezed out hy pressure, uttered, 
declared, shown, or represented. 
Expression (eks-pre'shon), n. [Er. expres- 
sion; L. exp7'essio, a pressing or squeezing 
out. See Express.] l. The act of express- 
ing or forcing out by pressure, as juices 
and oils from plants; hence, fig. the elicit- 
ing or extracting anything tried to he kept 
back ; as, a forcible expi'ession of truth.— 

2. The act of uttei’ing, declaring, or repre- 
senting; utterance; declaration; represen- 
tation; as, an exp7'es&ion of the public will. 

The idea which, gazing on nature and human life 
by the intuitive force of imagination, the great artist 
has divined, he gives shape and e.vpres.u'on to in sen- 
sible forms and image.s. Dr. Caird, 

3. Representation by words; descriptive 
po-wer; style, as expository of one’s thoughts, 
feelings, sentiments, ideas, 

The imitators of Shakespeare, fixing their attention 
on his wonderful power of expression, have directed 
their imitation to this. Matt. At'nold. 

4. That which is expressed or uttered; a 
phrase or mode of speech; as, an old edpi^es- 
sioii; an odd ex2}ressio7i.-~&. In rhet. elocu- 
tion; diction; the peculiar manner of utter- 
ance suited to the subject and sentiment. 

No adequate description can be given of the name- 
less and ever-varying shades of expression which 
real pathos gives to the voice. E. Porter. 

6. Cast of countenance, as indicative of cha- 
racter; play of feature.s, as expressive of 
feeling or any emotion. — 7. In the arts, 
the visible embodiment of an idea; the 
natural and lively representation or sug- 
gestion of any state or condition, as, in the 
case of a picture, by the character of the 
landscape, the grouping of figures, &c, ; 
more specifically, the suggestion of a state 
of mind, sentiment, passion, &c., by the 
pose of the human figure, but especially by 
the conformation of the features, as the 
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fcyu, <;ye})row«, riiauth, &c,; the* power or 
ipi.'ilifcy iii a pjetnro i>r other work of art of 
an idea, whether intentional or 
otiierwijse; as, Dewick’s tail-piece of the 
hiniished sheep is characterized by an e;i> 
pveadm of total desolation; the expremon 
of the whole tigure is that of deex) contem- 
plation. 

For my own part, I believe that there is no expres- 
sion tfio'.nu;iiat(;d for 4 statue, if tiiat exfiressian be 
H beantifui one. R. H. f\tt(erson. 

S. In mmie, the tone, grace, or inodulation 
<■?£ v<!ice or sound suited to any particular 
snlijcct; that manner which gives life and 
reality to ideas and .sentiments. —9. In ahj. 
any algeliraic (luantity, simple or compound, 
as na, ar-d-Vp, ^ ki ^h, tfec. Kometinies 
i-alled a JhmvMon. Feint expresniun^ he- 
pwid cxprennioii, beyond the ptnyer of dc- 
Ktaaption. ‘ Beyond exprennioti fair,’ 2^en- 
nymn. 

Expressional (ek,s-pre'shon-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to expression; having the power 
of expression; particularly, iiitheyiafi arts, 
having or exemplifying the tjo wer of clearly 
embodying conception's or emotions in sen- 
sible fomr; having the quality of suggesting 
the conception or emotion in tho artist’s 
minfl: embodying a conception or emotion; 
vividly representing the meaning or feeling 
intended to be conveyed. 

Whether you take Raphael for the cnlniinating 
master of expressiona/ art in Italy, RusPin. 

It is not therefore poysiijle to make 
diiiracter any fair criterion of excclience in biiildiin,fs, 
until we can fully jdace our.selves in tiie fjohitiun of 
those to whonj tiieir expression was orij^jinally ac5- 
dre'isecl, and until wc are certain tliat we understand 
every symbol, and are capable of being touched by 
every a-ssociation which its builders eiiifiloyed as 
letters of their language. RstsAin. 

Expressionless (eks-prc'shon-Ies), «. Des- 
titute of exiiressioii. Shelley. 

Expressive (eks-pre.sdv), a. 1. Sei*ving to 
exprcs.s, utter, or represent; followed by of; 
as, he sent a letter couched in terms eai- 
presslm of his gratitude. 

Hack varye so swells expressive (yher %vot*s, lyc/eell. 

2. Tuli of e.xpression; vividly representing 
the meaning or feeling intended to be con-' 
veyed; emphatIcaL 

Come then, expressive silence, muse his praise. 

7'homson. 

While this hidden reality is unveiled to us in one 
way by science and philosophy, it is the function of 
art to reveal it to ns in another, and, for many minds, 
a more expressive and intelligible xvay. Dr. Caird. 

Expressively (eks-pres'iv-li), ado. In an 
e-iipressive manner; clearly; fully; with a 
clear representation. 

Expressiveness (oks-prcs'iv-nes), -u. The 
(puility of being exiiressive; the power of ex- 
prcBsioii or representation by words; power 
or force of representation; the quality of 
presenting a subject strongly to the senses 
or to the mind; as, the expressioeiiess of the 
eye, or of the features, or of soumls. 
Expressly (elcs-pre-sdi), ado. In an express, 
direct, or pointed manner; of set purpose; 
in dh’Bct terms; plainly. Shak. 
Expressness (eks-pres'nes), n. The state 
of lieing e.\press. 

Express - rifle, n. See Express, n. 
Expressure t (efcs-pre'shuv), n. 1. Process 
of .squeezing out, '--2. Expre.ssion; utterance; 
representation; mark; impression. 

An operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to. ShaJi. 

Expriiaet (eks-primO, To express. 

Wokey. 

Exprobratet (eks'pro-brat), v.t. [L. expro- 
hro—ex, and prahnmi, a shameful or dis- 
graceful act.] To upbraid; to censure as 
reproachful; to blame; to condemn, ‘To 
exproFrate their stupidity.’ Sir T. Broxone. 
Exprobration t (eks-pro-bra'shon), n. Tlie 
act of charging or censuring reproachfully; 
reproachful accusation; the act of iipbraid- 
. mg. 

It must needs be a fearful of our un- 

■worthineas when the judge himself shall bear witness 
against ns. yer. Taylor. 

Exprobrative,t Exprobratory t (eks-pro'- 
bra-tiv, eks-pro'bra-to-ri), CTphraiding; 
expressing reproach. 

Ex professo (eks pro-fes'sd). [L.] Profess- 
edly; by profession. 

Expromission (eks-pro-mi'shon), n. In law, 
the act by which a creditor accepts a new 
debtor, who takes the place of the old 
debtor, who is discharged. 

Expromissor (eks-pivymis-s6r), u. In Um, 
one who becomes bound for the debt of 
another by substituting himself as principal 
debtor in room of the former obligant. 


Expropriate (eks-prd'pri-at), v.t. [L. ex, 
out of, from, and %m)prms, one’s own.] T(» 
disengage from appropriation; to hold no 
longer as one’s own; to give up a claim to 
the exclusive property of. 

Expropriation (eks-pr6'pri-a"shon), n. 
1. The act of discarding appropriation or 
<ieclinmg to hold as one’s own; the aurren- 
(ler of a claim to exclusive property. -~2. The 
act of dispossessing the owner of a property 
wholly or to a great extent of his proprie- 
tary rights. 

Perpetuity of tenure on the part of the tenant would 
be tile virtual exproprUxtion of the landlord. 

Gladstone, 

Expuate t (eks'pu-rit), a. [L. exspuo, to spit 
out.] Spit out; ejected. Chapman. 
Expugn (eks-pimO. t’-f. [L. expugm, to 

take by assault—cak out, and pagno, from 
'puijna, a battle,] To conquer; to take liy 
tissault. 

W'hen they could not expiipn him by arguments. 

Fox. 

Expilgnable (eks-pfuya-bl), a. [L. expvgn- 
ahilis, that may be taken or reduced. See 
Exi'UGH.] That may l»e overcome; that may 
be taken by force. 

Expugnation (eks-pug-mEshon), vi. Con- 
quest; the act of taking by assault. 

Since the expie}{naii(.m of the Rhodian isle, 
Methinks a tliousuiul years are overpass’d. 

Traj/edy of Soliman and Perseda, 

Expugner (eks-piuy^r), n. One w'ho sub- 
dues. 

Expuition (ek-spu-i'shon), n. Same as Fx- 
spuition. 

Expulset (eks-puls'), o.t. fFr. expidser; L. 
expuko, intens., from expello, expidsum, to 
drive out— ea;, out, and pello, to drive.] To 
drive out; to exiiel. 

For ever should they be expulsed from France. 

Shak. 

Expulsion (eks-puTshon), n. [L. expukio, a 
driving out, from expello. iSee Expulse.] 

1, The’ act of driving out or expelling ; a 
driving away by violence; as, the expulsion 
of the thirty tyi’ants from Athens, or of 
Adam from Paradise. 

Sole victor, from the expulsion of his foes 
Messiah his triumphal chariot turn’d. Milton. 

2. The state of being driven out or away. 
‘After Adam's expulsion.’ Jlaleigh.—H. A 
penal and final dismissal of a student from 
a college or university. 

Expulsive ( eks-puls'iv), a. Having the 
power of driving out or away; serving to 
expel, 

Expunctiou (ek-spungk'shon), n. [See Ex- 
punge.] The act of expunging, blotting 
out, or erasing; the state of being expunged, 
blotted out, or erased. 

The consonant in the middle of the words beingf 
chiefly that fixed upon for expunction. Roscoe. 

Expunge(ek-spunj').r.?.pret.&pp.ea;p7i?i^ed; 
ppr. expunging. [L. expungo, to prick out, 
to cross or blot out— eo;, out, and pungo, to 
prick.] 1. To blot out, as with a pen; to rub 
out; to efface, as w’ords; to obliterate. 

A universal blank 

Of nature’s works, to ma expunged and ras’d. 

Milton. 

2, To efface; to strike out; to wipe out or 
destroy; to annihilate. 

Wilt thou not to a broken heart dispense 
The balm of mercy, and expunge tli’ offence. 

G. Sandys. 

Syw. To efface, erase, obliterate, strilce out, 
destroy, annihilate. 

Expurgate (eks-pei-'gat), v, t. pret.- <& pp. ex- 
purgated; ppr. expurgating. [L. ex 2 nirgo, 
expurgaturn—ex, and purgo, to make clean, 
from clean, pure, and ago, to do, to 

effect. See Pure.] To pmge; to cleanse; 
to purify from anything noxious, offensive, 
or erroneous; as, an expurgated edition of 
a ] )ook. 

Expurgation (eks-p6r-ga'shon), n. The act 
of purging or cleansing, or state of being 
purged or cleansed; evacuation; a cleansing; 
purification from anything noxious, offen- 
sive, sinful, or erroneous. 

This work will ask as many more officials to make 
expurgations . . . that the commonwealth of learning 
be not damnified. Milton. 

Expurgator (eks-pfir'gat-^r), n. One who 
expurgates or purifies. 

Expurgatorial, Expurgatorious (eks-p6i''- 
ga-to'Ti-al, eks-p6r'ga-to'^ri-iis), a. That ex- 
purgates or expunges; expurgatory. ‘Yoiu* 
monkish prohibitions and expurgaterrious 
indexes.’ Milton. 

Himself he exculpated by a solemn expurgatorial 
oath. Mitman. 

Expurgatory (eks-per'ga-to-ri), a. Cleans- 
ing; purifying; serving to purify from any- 


thing noxious, offensive, sinfnl, or erroneous; 
as, the expiixgafmp index of the Homan 
Catholic Church, which directs tlie suppres- 
sion or prohibits the use of certain books 
deemed Iiostile to their religion. ’Expur- 
gaiory animadversions.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Expurge t (eks-pth’j'), n.t. [L. expurgo, to 
purge out. See Expurgate.] 'To purge 
away. 

The Council of Trent and the Spanish Inquisition, 
ingendering together, hroiiglu fortli or perfected 
those catfilogires and indexes tli.it rake 

through the entrails of many an bid good anthnr, 
Milton. 

Exquire t (eks-kwfr'), 71. t [L. exqxnro, to 
search out thoroughly — ci*, intens., ami 
queero, to seek for, to inquire.] To search 
into or out. ‘My delinquencies exquire.' 
G'. Sandys. 

Exquisite (elcs'kwi-zit), a. [L. exquisitus, 
carefully sought out, exquisite, from ex- 
qniro, exqukiUim. See Exquiiie and 
QU33ST.] 1. Sought out or searched for with 
care; lienee, choice; select; nice; exact; very 
excellent; complete; as, a vase of exquisite 
workmanship.— 2. Nice; accurate; of keen or 
delicate perception, or great discrimination; 
as, exquuite serLsibility, taste, <fee. ‘A poet 
of the most unbounded invention and the 
most judgment.’ At/duvon,— 3. Be- 

ing pleasurable or painful in the higheBt 
degree; exceeding; extreme; keen; poignant; 
us, a painful ami exquisite impression on 
the nerves. 

The pk'asure.s of sense are probably relished by 
beasts m a more exgiasite degree than they are by 
men. ' Pp. Aiterbury. 

The most exquisite of human satisfactions flows 
from an approving conscience. J. M. Mason. 

4. t Given to searching out; curious. 

Be not over ex<]Uisiie 

To caist the fashion of uncertain evils. Milton. 

5. t Skilful. 

Tliey are also exquisite in making miraculous talis- 
mans and mirrors, ‘ Ttirkish Spy. 

Syn. Nice, delicate, exact, accurate, refined, 
extreme, matchless, consummate, perfect. 
Exquisite (ek.s'kwi-zit), n. A fine gentle- 
man; a dandy; a fop; a coxcomb, ' 

Sucli an exquisite was but a poor companion for a 
quiet plain man like me, T. Hook. 

O rare specimen of a race fast decaying! specimen 
of the true fine gentleman, ere the word dandy was 
known, and before exquisite became a noim substan- 
tive, Lord Lytton, 

Exquisitely (eks'kwi-zit-li), adv. 1. Nicely; 
accurately; with great perfection; as, a work 
exquisitely finished; exquisitely written. 

Her shape 

From forehe.ad down to foot perfect— again 
From foot to forehead e.xquisiiety turned. 

Tennyson. 

2. With keen sensation or with nice percep- 
tion; a.s, we feel pain more exquisitely whavt 
nothing diverts our attention from ifc 
We see more with one eye shut. 

Paeon. 

The spider’s touch, hov/ fine! 

Feels at each thread and lives along the lilies Pope. 

Exqiusiteiiess(eks'kwi-zit-nes),'M. 1. Nicety; 
exactness; accuracy; completeness; perfec- 
tion; as, the exquisiieness of workmanship.— 

2. Keennes.s; sharpness; extremity; as, the 
of pain or grief, 

Exquisitisui (eks'kwi-zit-izm), n. The state, 
quality, or character of an exquisite; cox- 
combry; dandyism; foppishness. Mrs.Qm'e. 
Exquisitive t (eks-kwi''zit-iv), a. Curious; 
eager to discover. 

Exquisitively t (eks-kwi'zit-iv-li), adv. Curi- 
ously; miinitely. 

Exsanguine (eks-sang'gwin), a. [Prefix ex, ■ 
priv., and sangume.] Bloodless. [Pware.] 
Such versicies, exsanguine and pithle-ss, yield 
neither pleafjure nor profit. Lamb. 

Exsanguinity (eks-sau-gwin'i-ti), n. Desti- 
tution of blood, 

Exsanguinous, Exsanguineous (eks-sang'- 
gwin-us, eks-sang-g>riiTe-us), a. [L. exsan- 
gnis—ex, priv,, and sanguis, blood,] Desti- 
tute of blood, or rather of reel blood, as an 
animal. 

Exsanguious (ek,s-sang'givi-us), a. Exsau- 
guinous. limj. 

Exscind (ek-sindO, 'o.t. [L. exseindo—ex, 

out, off, and seindo, to cut,] To cut off. 
[Hare.] 

Exscribe t (eks-skribO/'w-t [L. exsaribo, to 
write out, to copy— cre, out, off, and scribo, 
to write.] To copy; to transcribe. 

His proof is from a passage in the Misnah, which 
Mairnonides has also Hooker. 

Exseriptt (eks-skript'), n. [L. exsin'iptxm-, 
pp. of exscriho. See ExsGRiBB.] A copy; a 
transcript. 


ch, chain; C‘h, Sc. loc/t; g, go; hjoh; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, tc/iig; zli, azure. — See Key. 
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E 2 :-scriptlu:al (eks*skrii>'tfir-al), a. Xot 
found in Script ure; not in accordance witli 
seriptiinil doctrines. 

Exscutellate (elca-sku^tel-iat), a. [1. 
without, and scutelkf, a dish, dim. of ficuirar 
11 disli.] In entom. haviii" no apparent 
Bcntelliim; "vviioily covered by the pro- 
tliorax- 

Exsect (ek-sckt'). v. t fl. exseco, exrnmmi, 
to cut out or away—<7a!. out, off, and sceo, to 
cutj To cut out; to cut away. 

Exsection (ek-aek'sliou), n. [L. exseciio. 
See Exsect, 3 A cutting off or a cutting 
out. 

Exsert, Exserted (ek-sert', ek-sert'ed), cl 
[E. exaertMn, from exsero, to stretch out or 
forth. See Exert. 3 Standing out; projected 
beyond some other pai't; as, stamens exsert 
A small portion of the basal edjje of the sliell ov- 
se.rted. Harnesr, 

Exsertile (ek-sdrt'Il), cl That may be thrust 
out or protruded. 

Exsiccant (el^silv kant), a. [See Exsiccate. ] 
Drying; evaporating moisture; having the 
duality of drying. 

Exsiccant (ek-sik'kant), n. In med. a drug 
having drying properties. 

Exsiccate (ek>sik'kat), v.t pret. pp. ex^ 
siccaUid; ppr. exsiccating. [L. exsiem, ex- 
siccatiim, to dry up—ea?, intens., and sicco, 
to dry.] To dry; to exhaust or evaporate 
moisture. 

Great heats and waste the moisture . . . 

of the earth. Mo)-timer, 

Exsiccation (ek-sik-ka'shon), n. The act or 
operation of drjdng; evaporation of mois- 
ture; dryness. 

Exsiccative (ek-sikTca-tiv), a. Tending to 
make dry; having the power of drying. 
Exsiccator (elc'sik-kat-6r), n. 1. An arrange- 
ment for drying moist suhstanees, generally 
consisting of an apartment through Avliioh 
heated air passes, and Avhich may also con- 
tain sulphuric acid, quicklime, or other 
absorbents.— 2, In thec/imic«2 lahomUry, 
a vessel containing strong sulpliiiric acid 
with a tightly fitting cover, in which cru- 
ciVdes, &c., are allowed to cool before being 
Aveiglied. 

iEsspuition (ek-.spu-f slion), n. [L. exspuitio, 
a sjiitting oiit--eai, out, and spuo^ to spit.] 

A discharge of saliva liy spitting. [Bare. ] 
Exsputory (ek-spu'to-ri), a. That is spit 
out or ejected. 

I cannot immediately recollect the exspntory lines. 

Cc^per. 

Exstipulate (ek-stip'u-lat), [L. exy and 
stipma, straw.] In hot having no stipules. 
Exsuccous (ek-suldkus), a. [E. exsuecus— 
ea*, priv,, fmcl succus, juice.] Destitute of 
juice; diy. 

ExsuctiOE (ek-suk'slion), [L. exsiigo, ex- 
metum, to suck out —da;, out, and sicgo, to 
suck,] The act of sucking out. 

Exsiidation (eks-ud-a'slion), -n. Same as 
JSxuiiation. 

Exsitfflate (ek-sufflat), v.t [See Exsitfpia- 
TloK.j nodes, to renounce, or drive out, 
by blowing and spitting upon. See Ex- 
SUPFLIOATE. 

Exsufflation (elc-suf-fla'shon), n. [E. exsuffio, 
to blow or spit out, reject— ar, out, and 
to blow.] 1. A bloAving or blast from 
beneath.— 2. A kind of exorcism, performed 
by blowing and spitting at the evil spiiit. 

That wondroqs number of ceremonies in exorcism, 
exmjfflatmt, use of salt, spittle, inunction, &c., in the 
Church of Rome required. Puller, 

ExsuMcate (ek-suf^fli-kat), a, [See Ex- 
SUPPLATION. ] Probably a misprint for 
exmMcited, that is blowi xip or inflated. 
MsiitflaU was an old ecclesiastical term for 
the form of renonneing the devil in the 
baptism of catechumens, when the can- 
didate was commanded to turn to the Avest 
and thrice exmj^ate Satan, This form is 
found only in one passage of Shakspere. 

When I .shall turn the business of my soul 
To such exsujfflicate and blown surmises. 

Othello, iii. 3, 

Exsuperaiieet (ek-suT)6r-ans), n, A passing 
over or beyond; excess. Sir K. Dig by. 
Exsiiscitate (ek-.^usT-tat), v.t, [L. exsiiscUOy 
exsimitctiitm, to roAise from sleep, to aAvaken 
: -—ex, out, and simito, to arouse.] To rouse; 
to. excite.- 

ExsuBcltation (ek-sus'i-ta"shon), 11 . A 
stirring up; a rousing. 

Virtue is not a thing that Is merely acquired and 
transfused into ns from without, but rather an exstts- 
citafion of those intellectual principles , . . which were 
essenti, ally engraven and sealed upon the soul at her 
first creation. Hallywell. 

Extancet (eks'tans), «. . Outward existence. 


He {God) hath in his intellect the ideal existences 
of things and entities before their cxUtntes. 

Sir T. Brow fie. 

Extaneyf (eks'tan-.si), n, [h, extemtia, ex- 
stantki, a standing out, from cia;.sTans, ex- 
stantls, ppr, of exsto, to stand out— ea;, out, 
and sto, to stand,] 1. state of rising 
above others.— -2, Tart rising alcove the rest; 
oppo.sed to depression. Bogle, 

Extant (ek.s'taut), a. [L. extemsy exstems, 
extemtis, exsUmtis. See Extanov,] 1. Stand- 
ing out or ai)ove any surface; protruded. 

That part of the teeth which is exlant above the 
gums, Jitxy. 

A body partly immersed in a fluid and portly <rAr- 
iatiL Bentley. 

2. In being: uoav snbsiisting; not suppressed, 
destroyed, or lost; as, the extant works of 
orators and philosbidiers. ‘ The extant por- 
traits of this great man. ’ Is, Taylor. —3. f JMot 
suppressed; publicly knoAAm; eAUclent. 

'Tis extant, that which w’a call comedia, was at 
first nothing but a simple continued song, 

B. ^ansan. 

Extasy, Extatic (eks'ta-si, eks-tatTk). See 

EC.STASy, EO.STATXO. 

Extemporalt (eks-tem'po-ral), a. [L. extem- 
poralis, on the spur of the moment, extem- 
porary— ea;, priv. , and tempus, time.] l.Made 
or uttered at the moment without premedi- 
tation; as, an extempm^al discourse.— 

2. Speaking without premeditation. 

Many foolish things fall from wise men, if they 
speak in haste or be extemporal. B. gponson. 

3. Able to inspire extemporaneous language. 

Assist jiie, some e-xieniporal god of rhyme, Skak. 

Extemporally t (eks-teni'po-ral-li), adv. 
Witlioiit premeditation. 

Extemporaneant (eks-tem'p6-ra"ne-an), a. 
Same as Extemporaneous. 
Extemporaneous (eks-teni'p6-ra"ne-us), a. 
[L. extemporanens—exy priv., and tempus, 
iomporis, time.] Composed, performed, 
uttered, or made at tlie time without pre- 
vious thought or study; unpremeditated; 
as, an extempfuraneous address; an extem- 
poraneoics production ; an extemporaneous 
XU’escription. ‘ .Extemporaneous eifusioiis.’ 
Warton, 

Extemporaneously ( eks-tem'po-ra"ne-us- 
li), «dw. Without previous thought or study. 
Extemporaneousness ( eks-tem'p6-ra"ne- 
us-nes), n. The quality of being unpremedi- 
tated. 

Extemporarily (eks-tem'po-ra-ri-Ii), adv. 
Without previous thought or study. 
Extemporary (eks-tem'po-ra-ri), a. [From 
extempore (Avhich see).] 1. Composed, per- 
formed, or uttered without previous study : 
or preparation. —2. t Made or erected for 
the occasion; for the present time. ^Extern- ■. 
pojuri/ habitations.’ Maundrell ' 

Extempore (eks.tenTpo-re),fldy. [Formed by j 
conjoining the tAVO Avords of the L. phrase 
ex tempore (same meaning)— prep, ex, and 
abl. of tempus, tenporis, time.] Witliout 
previous thought, study, or meditation; 
Avithout preparation; suddenly; as, to write 
or speak extempore. 

My resolution never again to make acquamtances 
extempore. T. Hook. 

Extempore (eks-tem'po-re), a. Extemporai’y; 
extemporaneous. 

The body of the book is made ujj of mere tradi- 
tion, and as it were vehement enthusiastic, extempore 
preaching, Carlyle, 

Extempore (eks-tem'po-re), n. Extempor- 
aneous speaking; the act of expressing one’s 
self Avithont premeditation. [Hare.] 

Amidst the disadvantage oi exiefnpore against pre- 
meditation, he dispelled with ease and perfect clear- 
ness, all. the sophisms that had been brought against 
him. Sp. Fell. 

Extemporiuess (eks-tem'po-ri-ne.s), n. Tlie 
state of being unpremeditated; the state of 
being composed, performed,uttered,or made 
without previous thought or study. 
Extemporization ( ekR-tein'po-riz-a"shon ), 
u. The act of extemporizing ; the act of 
expressing one’s self Avithout premeditation. 
Athe?imi,m, 

Extemporize (eks-tem'po-riz), v.i pret. & 
pp, extemporised ,' ppr. extemporizing. To 
speak extempore; to speak Avithout previous 
thought, study, or preparation; to discourse 
without notes or Avritten composition. 

The extemporixin^ faculty is never more out of its 
element than in the pulpit. South. 

Extemporize (eks-tem'po-riz), v.t. To make 
huniedly or without forethought; to make 
or provide for an occasion; to prepare in 
great haste Avith the means AVithin one’s 
reach; as, to extemporize a speech or a 
dinner. 
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The judge who is to try the case (th.at of Briiriiajiin 
Young) has extemporized a rule by which the sup- 
porters of polygamy are, disqualified from sitting an 
a jury. Sat. Reh. 

Extemporizer (eks-tem'po-riz-6r), n. One 
Avdio extemiAorizes. 

Extend (eks-tentl'), v. t [L. extendo, to stretch 
out— doj, out, and tendo, from Indo-Eur. root 
tem, seen also in L. tenuis, thin, ienax, ten- 
acious, in Gr. teind, to stretcli, Skr. tan, to 
extend, and iiiE. i/tin, Q, diinn, thin.] i. To 
stretch in any direction; to cany forAv'ard 
or continue in length, as a line; to .spread 
in breadth; to expand or dilate in size; as, 
Ave exteml lines in surveying; avo extend 
roads, limits, bounds; Ave extend metal 
plates by hammering.— 2. To hold out er: 
reach forth; as, to extend the arm or hand. 

* Extending her Avhite arms.’ Tennyson.— 

3. To expand; to enlarge; to Aviden; as, to 
extend the capacities or intellectual powers; 
to extend the sphere of usefulness; to extend 
commerce. 

Few extend their thoughts towards universal know- 
ledge. Locke. 

4. To continue; to prolong; as, to extend, 
the time of payment; to extend the season 
of trial. 

I AA^ith lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 

I Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death. 

Pope. 

5. To communicate; to be.stow; to use or 
exercise; to impart. 

(He) hath extended mercy to me before the king, 
Ezra vii. aS. 

I will e.viend peace to her like a river. 

Is. Ixvi. la. 

<3. In laio, to value, as lands taken by a 
writ of extent in satisfaction of a debt ; or 
to levy on lands, as an execution, by mete.s 
and bounds. 

This manor is extended to my use. Jlfassin^er, 

— To extend ci deed, to make a fair copy of 
a deed on paper, parchment, or the like, 
for signature; to engro.ss a deed. [Scotch.] 
Syn. To lengthen, enlarge, expand, Aviden, 
diffuse, spread. 

Extend. (eks-temT), v.i. To stretcli; to reach; 
to be continued in length or breadth; to 
become larger or more comprehensive; as, 
liOAV far will your argument or proposition 
extend? his sphere of usefulnes.s is gradually 
extending. 

My goodness extendeth not to thee. Ps. xvi, 2, 

Extendant (eks-tend'ant), ppr. In her, the 
same as Displayed. 

Extendedly (eks-tend'ed-li), adv. In an e.x- 
tended manner. 

Extender (eks-tend'er), n. He Avho or that 
Avhicli extends or stretches. 

Extendible (eks-tend'i-bi), a. 1. Capable of 
being extended; that may be stretched, ex- 
tended, enlarged, Avidened, or expanded.— 

2. In law, that may be taken by a Avrit of 
extent and valued. 

Extendlesst (eks-tend'les), a. E.xtended 
Avithout limit. 

Extendlessnesst (eks-tend'les-nes), n. Un- 
limited extension. 

An infinitude and extendlessness ot excursions . . . 
into new figures. Sir M. Hale. 

Extensibility (eks-tensT-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being extensible; the capacity of 
being extended or of suffering extension ; as, 
the extensibility of a fibre or of a plate of 
metal. 

Extensible (eks-tens'i-bl), a. [From L. ex- 
tenclo, extensum. See Extend.] That may 
be extended; capable of being stretched in 
length or breadth; susceptible of enlarge- 
ment. ‘An extensible membrane,’ Bolder. 
Extensibleness (eks-tens'i-bl-nes), n. Ex- 
tensibility (which see). 

Extensile (eks-tens'il), cl Capable of being 
extended. ‘Extensile and preliensiA’'e tubes.’ 
Prof. Owem. 

Extension (eks-ten'shon), n. [L. extensio, 
from extendo,extensum See EXTEND. ] 1 . The 
act of extending; a stretching.— 2. The state 
of being extended; enlargement; expansion. 

3. 1x1 physics and metaph. that property of a 
body by Avhich it occupies a portion of space. 
Extension is an essential as Avell as a general 
property of matter, for it is impo.ssible to 
, form a conception of matter, however inin- 
xitc may be the particle, Avithout connecting 
Avith it the idea of its having a certain bulk 
and occupying a certain quantity of space. 
Every body, hoAvever small, must have 
length, breadth, and thicknos.s; that is, it 
must possess the property of extension. 
Figure or form is tlie result of extension, 
for we cannot conceive that a body has 
length, breadth, and thickness, Avithout its 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwiie; f, Sc. iey. 
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dome kind of fi.i'ure, however* irre^Ji- 
iar."' i. -til uiffir. the aofc oX joining the 
3vi’f»koH jiart of^i liinl) in a dirfH'tion from 
the trunk, in fo’der to bring the einU of tfie 
hone into their iiatnral situation.—S. In 
com. a written fiigageiuent on the part of a 
eroditt>r, allowing a deldor fiat her time to 
pay a deI(t.--<;. in lof/ie, the extent of tlie 
application of a geiioml term, that is, the 
ohjerts collectively which are included 
under it; sphere; compass; thiia, the %vord 
iigure is more, extensive than triangle, circle, 
jiarailelogTam, etc.; Huropean, more exten- 
sive than French, frenehruan, Gennaii, &c. 
.Matter and mind are the most extensive 
terms c»f wliieli any definite conception can 
lie formed. It is contrasted with compre- 
hdHiiiniL or (which see). 

Bxteiisional (eks-ten'shon-al), a. Having 
great extent. 

ExteilSiOlliSt(elvS-teu'shoii-ist), m An advo- 
cate for extension; specilieally, an advocate 
for the extension of the franchise. 
Extensive (eks-tenslv), a. 1. PertiUniiig to 
or clmracterizad liy extension; wide; large; 
having great enlargement or extent; embrac- 
ing a wide area or a great iiuinber of object.s; 
(lilfiisive; as, an extemwe farm; an exttrmiim 
field; an extensive lake; an extensive sphere 
of operations ; extemive henevolence. — 

2.t That may be extended; extensile. 

•Silver-heaters choose the fine.‘5t coin, as that which 
is snest exfensitff under the Inunmer. Boju'e. 

Extensively (c-ks-tenslv-li), adv. Widely; 
largely; to a great extent; as, a story is ex- 
tensii'eti/ c ircu lated. 

Extensiveness (eka-tens'iv-nes), n. l. Wide- 
ness; largeness; extent; diffusiveness; as, 
tlie extensiveness of the ocean; the extensive- 
ness of a man’s charities or benovoleuce. ~ 
2.t Capacity of being extended. 

Dilat.iiiility and e.x'fe/ixi'z'efiess of the throats and 
gullets of serpents. 7'iny. 

Extensor (eks-tens'er), n. In anat. a muscle 
which serves to extend or straighten any part 
of the body, as an arm or a finger: opposed 
to ilcxor. 

Extensuret (eks-teiFshur), n. Extent; ex- 
tension. 

1 spy'ci a goodlj' tree. 

Under the extensure of whose lordly arras. 

The sitiail birds warbled their harmoiitou.'; charnis, 

Drayton. 

Extent (eks-tent'), i'L.'h. exteMtm, a 
stretching out; L. extentus, extended, pp. of 
extemlo, ,See Extenp.] 1. Space or degree 
to which a thing is extended; length; com- 
pass; hulk; size; as, thecfcfonf of aline; agreat 
extent of country or of body.— 2. Communi- 
cation; distribution; bestowal. ‘The extent 
of equal justice.* Shak.~-B. In Zaa;, awTit 
td’ execution or extendi /acim, commanding 
a sheriff to value the lands of a debtor; or 
the act of the sheriff or commissioner in 
making tlie valuation. Under the imit of 
extent, the body, lands, and goods of the 
debtor may ].te all taken at once, in order tO : 
compel the payment of the debt; but it is 
not usual to seize the body . — Extent in chief, 
a writ issuing from the Oourt of Exdiequer, 
directed to the sheriff, ordering him to take 
an imiuisition or inquest of plfice, on the 
oath.s of lawful men, to ascertain tlie lands, 
A'c., of the debtor, and seize the same into 
the queen’s hands . — Extent in aid, a writ 
‘wliieh issues at the suit or Instance of a 
crown-debtor, against a person indebted to 
liimself. It is grounded on the principle 
that the crown is entitled to the debts due 
to the debtor.— 4. The ancient cen.sus or 
general valuation put upon all the lands in 
Scotland, for the purpose of regulating the 
proportion of public subsidies or taxes exi- 
gible from them, as well as for ascertaining 
the amount of the casualties due to the 
superior. 

Extent! (eks-tent'), a. Extended. 

Both his hiinds ... 

Above the w.iter were on high extent. Spenser. 

Extent (eks-tent'), v.t. To assess; to lay on ! 
or apportion, as an assessment. [Scotch.] 
Extent (eks-tentO, u-i To be assessed; to be ^ 
rated for assessment. [Scotch.] 

Extenuate (eks-ten'u-fit), v.t pret & pp. 
extenuated; ppr. extenuating. [L. extenuo, 
extenuatum, to make thin or small, to lessen, 
to weaken— -ctr, and tenuo, from tenuis, 
thin, line, slender.] L To make thin, lean, 
or slender, 

Hi.s body behind his head becomes broad, from 
which it is ^xtenuat^d all the way to the tail. Grew. 

2. To lessen ; to diminish, as a crime or 
guilt. 

But fortune there the crime. Dryden. 




To les.scii in reprCHentatiioi; to xialliatc: | 
opI) 0 .sed to aggravate. 

Speak of me OH lam; nothing 

Nor set down aught in malice. SJuxk. 

4.1 To lower or degrade; to detract from 
honour or reputation. 

lisghteous are thy decrees on all thy works; 
who can exAninafe thceV /fhVton. 

5. To make thin or i*are. 

He the congealcfl vapours melts .'igain 
/•xtennated into drops of rain. 

Extenuate (eks-teiTu-at), v.i To become 
thirmei* or more sleiuler; t<j lie drawn out 
or extenuated. 

Extenuate! (ek.s-teii*u-{it), a. Thin; slender. 

Extenuatingly (ckB-teiidi-at-ing-li), adv. In 
an exteimating manner; by way of extenua- 
tion. 

Extenuation (eks-ten'u-ri"slion), n. 1. The 
tict of making thin ; tlie process of growing 
thin or lean; the lo.sirig of llesli,— 2. Tlie act 
of representing anything leas wrong, faulty, 
or criminal than it i.s in fact ; palliation : 
opposed to aggravation; as, the extenMatian 
of faults, injuries, or (;rime.s. ‘Every ex- 
te^iuation of what is evil’ Is. Taylor . — 

3. Mtigation; alleviation. 


EXTIMULATIOH 


to destroy the influence or prevahmee of; 
as, to extenninate weeds; tr» exterminate 
error, heresy, or infidelity; to exterminate 
vice. 

I'o «Kpiocle and e.vierniz’nate rank atheism out of 
tliif; worltl, MentUy. 

S. In ulg. to take away; to eliminate; as, to 
exterminate surds or unknown quantities. 
Extermination Ceks-t6r'miu-a"shon), n. 
1. The act of exterminating; total expulsion 
or (iestruetion; eradication; extirpation; ex- 
cision; deatruction of the jirevalencc orin- 
fiuence of anything; as, the extermina thm of 
inhabitants or tribes, of error, or vice, or of 
weeds from afiekL--2. In alg. the process of 
causing to disappear, as unkiKJwu quanfcitie.s 
from an e<}uation; eliinination. 
Exterminator (eks-ter’miu-fit-ih'), n. He 
who or that which exterminateB. 
Exterminatory ( eks - tin- ' min - a - to - ri ), a. 
Serving or teiiding to exterminate. 
Extermine t (eks-terimin), r.k To exter- 
minate. 

Yaur Korrow and my grief were both extsrntvied. 

Extern! (cka-ternO, outward. 

See Exteiinal,] l. External; outward; vis- 
ible. 


What deeds of charity we can allege in exieuua- 
Hon of our punishment. Jtterbuty. 


Extenuator (eks-tenki-ilt-er), n. One who 
extenuates. 

Extemiatory (eks-ten'u-a-to-ri), a. Tend- 
ing to palliate. 

Exterior (eks-teTi-6r), a. [L., compar. of 
exter or exterus, on the outside, outward, 
froiiU'a*, out of or from.] 1. External; outer; 
directed outward; bounding or limiting out- 

! -wanlly; opposed to interior; as, the exterior 
surface of a cfinvex lens or of a holloiv sphere, 
2, Situated beyond the limits of; on the out- 
side; not arising or coming from within; 
extrinsic; as, a point exterior to a circle; an 
object exteHor to a person, tliat is, opposed 
to what is within or in his mind, ‘Without 
exterior help.’ Milton.—*d. Eoreign; relating 
to foreign nations; as, the exterior lelatiom 
of a state or kingdom.— Ji'ajitirfor ansrfe, in 
geom.,m angle made by pro- 
ducing the sides of a figure. 

Thus, G B I) is the exterior 
angle of the triangle ABC. 

In parallel lines, exterior 
angles are those which are 
made by the parallels and a 
line cutting them, and which 
lie without the parallels, in 
distinction from interior angles, which are 
within the parallels. Thus, if a B and o i> 
be paralleMines, and E P a 
line cutting them, BO- Band 'Ey 

D H p are exterior angles, 
as also EGA and ch'p.— 

Exterior side, in fort. tl|e 
side of an imaginary poly- 
gon, upon wliicli the plan 
of a fortification is con- /p* 
structed. — Exterior slope, 
in /ort. that slope of a work towaials the 
country which is next outward beyond its 
superior slope. 

Exterior (eks-te'ri-er), n. 1. The outer sur- 
face; the outside; the external features; as, 
the exterior ot church is highly orna- 
mental in character.— 2. Outward or visible 
deportment, form, or ceremony; visible act; 
as, the CA’fenofs of religion. 

Exteriority (eks-teTi-or"i-ti), n. 1. Surface; 
superficies ; externality.— 2, An undue sub- 
ordination of the inner or spiritual to the 
outer or practical life in religious matters. 
And this leads on to a third point which hinders 
progress, and that is what, for want of a better w’ord, 
may he termed &x'H'riorfty, Bp. Forbes. 

Exteriorly (eks-te'ri-iSr-li), adv. Outwardly; 
externally. 

You have slander’d nature in my form, 

Which, however rude fAA’wrfjv, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind. Shak. 




ExtermiuaUle (eks-ter'min-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being exterminated. 

Exterminate (eks-tdr'min-at), v.t. pret. & 
pp. exterminated; ppr. extemiinating. [L, 
externiino, exterminatum, to remove— coJ, 
and termino, to limit, to terminate, from 
!f<3n?2wius,alimit,abound. See Term.] 1. To 
drive from within the limits or borders of ; 
to destroy utterly; to drive away; to extir- 
pate; as, to exterminate a colony, a tribe, or 
a nation; to exterminate inhabitants or a 
raceofraen, 


The Spaniards . . . resolved to e.xierminaie the 
inhabitants. Principal Robertson. 


2. To root out ; to eradicate ; to extirpate ; 


My outward action doth dernonstmta 
The native act and figure of iny lieart 
In compliment extern. Shak. 

2, Without itself; not inherent; not intrinsic. 
‘The extern YmlencQ impelling it.' Sir K. 
Dighy. 

Extern (eks-teruo, n. J. Outward form or 
part; exterior.— 2. Anumg Roman Catholics, 
a student or pupil who does not live or 
board within a college or seminary; a day- 
.scholar. 

External (eks-tSrn'al), a. [L, exferiius, from 
exter, on the outside. See E.XTEKIOR.] 

1, On the outside; on the exterior; super- 

ficial; visible; apparent; as, the external 
surface, the colour, the 

texture of a body: opposed to internal. 

Religion of which the rewards are distant, and 
which, animated only by ftiith and hope, will glide by 
degrees out of the mind, unless it be invigorated and 
reimpressed by external ordinances, by stated calls 
to worship, and tlie salutary infinence of example. 

yohnson. 

2. Existing or situated outside; not intrinsic; 
not being or arising within; specifically, out- 
side of or separate from ourselves, as ex- 
ternal causes or effects; external objects.— 

3, Not essential; accidental; accompanying. 
The external circumstances are greatly different. 

Abp. Trench. 

4. Derived from or related to the body, or 

relating to bodily pleasure.B or gratifications. 
‘Her virtues graced with external gifts.’ 
Shale. ~-5. Eoreign; relating to or connected 
with foreign nations; m, external trade or 
commerce; the relations of a state 

or kingdom. , , , ' . , 

Externa.! (eks-tenFal), n. l. An outward 
part; something pertaining to the exterior. . 

Adam was then no less glorious in imextensais; he 
had a beautiful body, as well as an immortal .soul. 
South, 

2. An outward rite or ceremony ; visible 
form; as, the of religion. 

God in externals could not place content. Pope. 

Externality (eks-tern-ari-ti), n. . The state 
of being external; separation from the per- 
ceiving mind; exiiiitence in siiace; exteri- 
orifcy. 

Pressure or resistance necessarily supposes exier- 
natity in the thing which presses or resist-s. 

Adam Smith. 

Externally (eks-tern^al-li), ado. Outwardly; 

on the outside; apparently; visibly. 
Exterraneous <eks-te-ra'ne-uB), a. [L, ca;. , 
terranem—ex, out of, and terra, a land,] 
Foreign; belonging to or coming from 
abroad. 

Exterritorial (eks-te'ri-to'Ti-al), a. [Trefix 
ex, and territorial.] Of or pertaining to 
exterritoriality; beyond the jurisdiction of 
the laws of the country in which one resides. 
Exterritoriality (eks-te'ri-toTi-aFi-ti), n. 
Immunity from a countiy’s laws, such as 
that enjoyed by an ambassador, 

Exter Sion (eks-terishon), n.. [L. e.xtersio, 
from extergeo, extersum, to ivipe out— err, 
out, and tergeo, to wipe.] The act of iviping 
or rubbing out. 

Extilt (ek-stiF), v.i. [X. extillo~~ex, out, and 
stillo, to drop.] To drop or distil from. 
Extillationt (ek-stil-iYshon), n. The act oi 
distilling from, or failing from in drops. 
Extimiilatet (ek-stinTu-liit), v.t To stimu- 
late. Sir T. Broiime. 

Extimulation t (ek-stim'u-la"slion), n. 
Stimulation. 
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Extinct (ek-stingkt'), [L. VV- 

oi extimiuOi exh'tingim. See ExmauiSli,] 

1. Extiui^msliecl ; pufc out; qiieiicneii; as, 
jiro, light, or a lamp is extinct. 

Her weapons blunted, and exifiwf her fires. 

2. Having ceased; being at an end ; having 
no survivor; tenuinated; as, a family or 
race ia extinct ‘Patriotism is extinct. 
Bmnghani- 

My days are Job xvii, i. 

3. Abolished ; fallen into disuse; having no 
force; ns, the la^v is extinct. 

Extinct t (ek-stingkt'), v.t. I’o put out ; to 
destroy, ‘Gave new fire to onr extincted 
spirits.' Shale. 

Extincteur (elvs-taht-er), n. [Pr„_ extin- 
guisher.] An apparatus for the extinction 
of lire, consisting of a metallic case contain- 
ing water and materials for generating car- 
bonic acid. When required the materials 
are brought into contact by pushing a rod 
wliich breaks a bottle containing acid, the 
gas mixes ivith the water, and the pressure 
generated is snillcient to project tlie water 
charged with the gas to a distance of 40 or SO 
feet, 

Extinction (ek-stmgk'’shoii), jk [L. extinction 
from extinguo, exUnctum {exsUnguo, exstitic- 
See Extinguish,] 1. The act of 
putting out or quenching flame or fire.— 
% The state of being extinguished or cpien- 
ched.— 3. Destruction; suppression; a put- 
ting an end to ; as, the eximetion of life or 
of a family; the exti/nction of nations; the 
extincUoii of feuds, jealousies, or euinity; 
the extinatian of a claim. 

Extine (eks'tin), n. In hot. the outer coat 
of the pollen-graiii. in plants. 

Extinguish, (ek-sting'gwiah), u. t [L. extin' 
gun, exdiiiguo—exn and stingm, to scratcli 
out, nasalized form of root. seeninfm'^i' 
gate, Gr. stigo, to prick; E. sting. See STING,] 

1. To put out ; to quench ; to stifle ; as, to 
extinguish fire or flame. ‘A light which tlie 
fierce winds have no power to extmguish.* 
Preseott~~2. To destroy; to put an end to; 
to suppress; as, to extinguish love or hatred 
in the breast; to extinguish desire or hope; 
to extingiiwh a claim or title.— 8. To cloud 
or obscure, as by superior splendour ; to 
eclipse, ‘ Natural graces that extinguish 
art/ Shak.-~‘L In lawi to put an end to 
by inn on or consolidation. See Extinguish- 
ment, 2 . 

Extinguish (ek-sting'gwisli), v.i. To go out, 
Extinguishable ( ek-sting'gwish-a-bl ), a. 
That may be quenched, destroyed, or sup- 
pressed. 

Extinguisher (ek-sting'gwisli-er), n. He 
who or that which extinguishes; he who or 
that which suppresses or puts an end to; 
specifically, a hollow conical utensil to put 
on a candle or lamp to extinguish it. 
Extinguishment (ek-sting'gwish-ment), n. 

1, Tlie act of putting out or quenching; ex- 
tmcfcioii; suiipression; destnietion; aputting 
an end to; teiTOination; abolition; nullifica- 
tion; as, the extinguishment of fire or flame, 
of discord, enmity, or jealousy, of love or 
affection; the extinguishment of a race or 
tribe. 

Divine laws of Christian church polity may not be 
altered by extinsms7iment. Juooker. 

2. In Icm, the extinction or annihilation of 
a right, estate, <S:c., by means of its being 
merged in or consolidated ivitli another, 
generally a greater or more extensive right 
or estate. Extinguishment is of various 
natures as applied to various rights; as, ex* 
Uhigiiishnimt of estates, commons, copy- 
holds, debts, liberties, services, and ivaya. 

If fiiy tenant for life makes a lease to A for life, 
remainder to B and his heirs, and I re-lease to A; 
this re-lease operates as an extinguishment of ray 
right to the reversion. Blackstone. 

Extirpt (ek-stfirpO, uX To extirpate. ‘Be 
from our provinces,' Shale, 
Extii^able (ek-sterp'a-bl), a. That may be 
eradicated. 

Extirpate (ek-st6rp‘iit), a. t pret. & pp. ex- 
tirpated; ppr. extirpating. [L. extit'po, ex- 
stirpo, exsihpatum— ex, out, and stirps, the 
' lower part of the trunk of a tree.] 1. To 
pull or pluck up by the roots; to root out; 
to eradicate ; to destroy totally ; to get idd 
of; to expel; as, to extirpate weeds or noxious 
plants from a field; to exthpate a sect; to 
extirpate error ox‘ heresy. 

Industry is thus not merely craraped, but almost 
^Hrpcfted. Broug-^tam. 

2. In surg. to cut out; to cut off; to remove; 
as, to a wen. 

Extirpation (ek-st6rp-ri‘shon), w. The act 


of rooting out; eradication; excision; total 
destruction; as, the extirpation of /weedB 
from lanfl; the extirpation of evil principles 
from the heart; the extirpation of a race of 
men; the extirpation of heresy. 

Religion requires the e-vtinjintion of all passions 
wbidi render men unsociable and troublesome to one 
another. Tiiioiso)!. 

Extirpator (ek-sterp'at-er), n. One -who 
roots out; a destroyer, 
fetirpatory (eks-terp'n-to-i’i), a. That roots 
out or destroys. 

Exfeirpert (ek-sterp'dr), n. One w'ho extir- 
pates or utterly destroys. Bacon. 
Extispicioust (eks-ti-spi'shus), a. [L. exti- 
spicium, an insiiection of entrails for the 
purpose of prophesying, from extispex, a 
diviner— erufix, the entrails, and specie, to 
look at.] llelating to the inspection of en- 
trails, for the purpose of prognostication; 
aiigurial, 

Thus hath he deluded rnriny nations unto his ang- 
urial and erriJiy 5 r«b?/.s’inventions, from casual and un- 
contrived contingencies divining- events succeeding. 
Sir T. EroTVne, 

Extol (eks-toT), v.t. pret. & pp, extolled; ppr. 
extolling. [L. extoUo, to raise up—ea;, out, 
up, ami toUo, to raise; from a root iol, in 
Gr. tal, to bear, to endure; L. tolero, to en- 
dure, See Talent, Thole.] i.f To raise 
aloft; to set on high; to elevate. 

Who extolled you in the half-crown boxes, 

Where you might sit and muster all tlie beauties, 
Beati.Cr FI. 

2. To speak in laudatory terms of; to praise; 
to eulogize; to magnify; as, to extol virtues, 
noble exploits, and heroism. 

Fxiol him that rideth upon the heavens by his name 
Jah. Ps, Ixviii. 4. 

Syn, To praise, laud, applaud, commend, 
magnify, celel irate, glorify. 

Extoller (eks-toTer), n. One who praise.? or 
magnifies; a praiser or magnifier. 
Extolmentt (eks-tol'ment), n. The act of 
extolling or the state of being extolled. ‘ In 
the verity of extolment.’ Shal'. 

Extorsive (eks-torsTv), a. [See .ExtoPvT,] 
Seridiig to extort; tenaing to draw from by 
compulsion, 

Extorsively (eks-torsTv-li), adv. In an ex- 
torsive manner; by extortion. 

Extort (eks-tortO, v.t. [L. extm'queo, extort- 
urn—eXf and torqueo, to turn, to tivist. See 
Toutuiie.] 1. To obtain from by force or 
compulsion; to wrest or wring from by phy- 
sical force, iiy menace, duress, violence, 
torture, authority, or by any illegal means; 
as, conquerors extort contributions from the 
vanquished; confessions of guilt are extorted 
by the rack; a promise extorted by duress is 
not Mnding, 

Till the injurious Romans did extort 

This tribute from us, ive -were free. Skak. 

2. In laio, to take illegally under colour of 
olfice, as any money or valuable not due, or 
more than is due: said of public oflicers. 
Extort (eks-tortO, v.i. To practise extortion. 

To whom they never gave any penny of entertain- 
ment, but let them feed upon the countries, and extort 
upon all men where they came. Spenser. 

Extortt (eks-tortO, a. Extorted. Spenser. 
Extorter (eks-tort'er), n. One who extorts 
or practises extortion. 

Extortion (eks-tor^shon), n. 1. The act of 
extorting; the act or practice of wresting 
anything from a person by force, duress, 
menaces, authority, or by any undue exer- 
cise of power; oppressive or illegal exaction; 
illegal compulsion to pay money or to do 
some other act. 

Oppression and extortion did extinguish the great- 
ness of that house, Sir y, Davies. 

2. That which is extorted; a gross overcharge; 
as, ten pounds for that is an extortion. 
[Colloq.]— -SYN. Eapacity, exaction, over- 
charge. 

Extortionable (eks-torishon-a-bl), a. Ex- 
tortionate. Lithgow. 

Extortionary (eks-torishon-a-ri), a. Prac- 
tising extortion; containing extortion. 
Extortionate (eks-tor'shon-at), a. Char- 
acterized by extortion; oppressive; hard. 
Extortioner (eks-torislion-^r), n. One who 
practises extortion. 

Extortionist (eks-tor'shon-ist), n. Same as 
Extortioner. 

Extortionons (eks-tor'shon-us), a, Extor- 
tionate. 

Extortioust (eks-torishns), a. Oppressive; 
violent; unjust, ‘The extortious cruelties 
of B'p, Ball. 

Extortiouslyt (eks-tor'shus-li), adv. By ex- 
tortion; oppressively 

Extra (eks'tra). [H, fromea:ter«s. See Con- 


tra.] A Latin xireposition denoting beyond, 
without, except, often used in composition 
as a prefix .signifying outside of, or bevoml 
the limits of what is denoted by the word to 
which it is joined. 

Extra (eks'tra), a. [Contr. from extraonUn- 
ary.'] 1. Extraordinary; extreme; more than 
what is usual ; beyond what is due, ap- 
pointed, or expected ; supplementary; ad- 
ditional; as, an extraimcc', extra diet; extra 
charges at a boarding-school.— HaO-a costs, 
in law, those charges which do not appear 
upon the face of the proceedings; such as 
witnesses’ expenses, fees to counsel, attend- 
ances, court-fees, tfcc. 

Extra (eks'tra), n. Something in addition 
to what is due or expected; something over 
and above the usual course or charge; some- 
thing beyond wiiat is usual; as, dancing is 
charged as an extra. 

Extra -axillar, Extra -axillary (eks'tra- 
alcs'Tl-lar, elcs'tra-aks-il'Ta-ri or eks'tra-aks"- 
ii-la-ri), a. [Prefix extra, and axillar (which 
see).] Ill hot. growing from above or below 
the axils; as, an extra-axillary bud. 
Extra-coHstellary (ek.s-tra-kon'stel-la-ri), 

а. [Prefix extra, and constellary (which 
see).] A tenn applied to those stars which 
are not classed under any constellation. 

Extract (eks-trakP), v.t. [L. extractus, from 
extraho — ex, and traho, to draw, whence 
trace, contract, &c,] i. To draw out; to 
withdraw; to take out; to pull out or re- 
move from a fixed position; as, to extract a 
tooth, a stumj) from the earth, and the like. 

The bee 

Sits on tlie bloom extracting liquid sweets. Miltan, 

2, To draw out by distillation or other 
chemical process; as, to extract spirit from 
the juice of the cane; to extract salts from 
aslies.— 3. To take out or select a part; to 
take a passage or passages from a book or 
writing. 

I have extracted out of that pamphlet a few noto- 
rious falsehoods, Stvi/t. 

— To extract the root, in math, to ascertain 
the root of a number or quantity. 

Extract (eks'trakt), n. l. That which is ex- 
tracted or drawn from something.— 2. In 
literature, a passage taken from a book or 
writing; an excerpt; a citation; a quota- 
tion. — 3. Anytliing drawn from a sub- 
stance by heat, solution, distillation, or 
cliemical process, as an essence, a tincture, 
and the like. — 4. In chcni. a peculiar prin- 
ciple once supposed to form the basis of all 
vegetable extracts: called also the Extrac- 
tive Principle.— i Extraction; descent; 
origin. 

The apostle gives it a value suitable to its extract. 

S07lt/2, 

б, In Scots law, a copy, authenticated by the 
proper officer, of a deed, writing, or other 
entry, the principal of which either is in a 
public record, or a transcript of which taken 
from tlie principal has been preserved in a 
public record. 

Extractable, Extractible (eks-trakt'a-bl, 
eks-trakt'i-bl), a. That may be extracted, 
Extraetiform (eks-trakt'i-form), fl. In cheni. 
having the appearance or nature of an ex- 
tract. 

Extracting (eks-trakt'ing), p. and a. Draw- 
ing or taking out; distracting; absorbing. 

A most frenzy of mine own 

From my remembrance clearly banish’d his. Sltak, 

Extraction (eks-trak‘shon), n. [L. extractio. 
See EXTRACT.] 1. The act of extracting, or 
(h’awing out; as, the extraction of a tooth; 
the extraction of a bone or an arrow from 
the body; the extraction of a fetus or cliild 
in midwifery ; the extraction of a passage 
from a book or an author. — 2. Descent; 
lineage; birth; derivation of persons from a 
stock or family; hence, the stock or family 
from which one has descended. ‘A family 
of ancient extraction.* Lord Clarendon.— 

3. The operation of drawing anything from 
a substance, as an essence, tincture, and the 
like,— 4, t That which is extracted; extract; : 
essence. 

They (books) do preserve as in a vial the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them. Milton. 

6. In arith. and alg, the operation of finding 
the root of a given number or quantity; 
also, the method or rule by which the oper- 
ation is performed. 

Extractive (eks-trakt'iv), a. 1. That may 
he extracted.— 2. Tending or serving to ex- 
tract; extracting. 

Extractive (eks-trakt'iv), n. 1. Extract. 
Parr.— -2. In rned. a peculiar base or prin- 
ciple existing in extracts. 


Bate, far, fat, me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. iey. 
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Extractor (cka4riiktY?r), 7i. 1. lite who or 
that wliicli extracts. -> 2 . In surg, a forceps 
or HistntnoMit used in iithotoiHy and mid- 
wifery, {lud in extrac-'tiiig teeth. --3- A hydru- 
extractov.™- 4. In the Court of Session, the 
otiicial person I)y whom the extract of a de- 
cree or cdlier jiidieiai proceeding is prepared 
and authenticated, 

Extradictionary t ( eks-tra-dik'shon-a-ri ), 
a. [L ewtm, and iUcHo, a saying.] Con- 
sistiiig not in words Imfc in realities. 

Of these and real faUacicis, Aristotle 

;«jd le^'idans make in tuinibcr sis. 5fr T. Browne. 

Extradite (ekH'tni-dlt), iJ.f. [See Extraw- 
Tiox.j To deliver or give up, as by one 
nation to another; a.s, to extradite a criiii- 
iiKil. 

Extradition (eks-tra-di'ahon), n. [Fr.— E, c.-r, 
iind tradUio, a giving up, surrender, from 
trade, tmditmn, to give or deliver up.] De- 
livery by one nation to anotlier, particulfirly 
of fugitives from justice, iu pjuvstiance of 
a treaty between tlie nations called an 
extradii’mi treaty, by wlucli eitlier nation 
liceomes boiuid to give up the criniinal re- 
fugees. 

EJCtrEdOS (eks-tx’iVdos), n. [Fr., from T. ex- 
tm, without, and liorsuat, the back.] In 
arch, the exterior curve of an arch; the 
outer curve of a voussoir. See Ap.ch. 
Extradosed (eks-traMost), a. A term ap- 
plied to an arch when the curves of tlio 
intrados and estrados are concentric and 
paralkd. See Alice. 

&tradotal (eks-tra-df/tal), a. [Prefix eirfra-, 
and dotal (which see).] Not belonging to 
do^ver; iiaraplieriial. ' Kent. 
Extrafoliaceous ( eks-tra-fd'Ii-a"shus ), a. 
[L. extra, on the outside, and folium, a leaf.] 
ill bof, away from the leaves, or inserted in 
a different place from them; as, extrafolia'- 
cerms prickles. 

Extraforaneous ( eksTra-fd-ra'^ne-us ), a. 
[L extra, beyond, and foras, out of doors.] 
Out-<loor. 

Fine wctather and a variety of extraforaneons oc- 
cupation.s . . . make it difticult for me to find oppor- 
tunitieJi for writing. Cowper. 

Extrageneoas (eks-tra-je'iie-us), u. [E. ex- 
im, and gemm, kind.] Ikdonging to another 
kind. 

Extrajudicial (eksTra- j fi-di"shal), «. [L. 

extra, without, and E. ^udMal.\ Out of the 
proper court, or the ordinary course of 
legal procedure. 

It was thougist expedient to puldish an extrajudi- 
cial opinion of the twelve judges, taken at the king’s 
.spediil (•omrnand according to the pernicious cus- 
tom of that age. HitUam. 

Extrajudicially (eksTra-ju-dP'shal-li), 

In a nianuer out of tho ordinary course of 
legal procedure ; as, the case w'as settled 
extraftdmally. 

Extralimitary (eks'tra-liin"i-ta-ri), a. [L. 
extra and E. Umil] Being beyond the 
limit or licmnds; as, extralimitary land. 
Extralogical (eks-tra-lojdk-al), a. [Prefix 
ca’bw, and logical (which see).] Lying ont 
of or beyond the province of logic. 

This distinction proceeds on a material, conse- 
quently on an exiraiegdcal difference. 

Sir IV. Hamilton. 

ExtralogicaUy (eks-tra-lojdk-al-lt), ttdm. 
In an extralogical manner; without the 
ai)I>lication of logic. 

Though a universal quantification of the predicate 
in aliirmatives has been frequently recognised, this 
was by logicians recognized contingently, and there- 
fore exiratofficallj. Sir IF. llamiltan. 

Extramission (eks'tra-rai-shou), n. [L, 
extra, without, and mitto, to send.] A 
sending out; emission. 

Extramundane (eks-tra-mim'dan), «. [L, 
without, and mundus, the w’orld.] 
Beyond tlie limit of tlie material world. 

* An extra-nmndane being.* IVarhurton. 
Extramural (eks-tra-mur'al), a. [L. extra, 
beyond, without, and murits, a. wall.] 
Without or beyond the walls, as of a forti- 
fied city or a university; as, an exttmmiral 
loctiirer. 

Extraneous (eks-traiie-us), a. [L. extra- 
nem, from extra, without, beyond. Akin 
utrange.] Foreign; not belonging to a thing; 
existing without; not intrinsic; as,to separate 
gold from extraneous matter. 

Rfhatibn is not contained in the real existence of 
things, but is CAdraneous and superinduced. Locke. 

Extraneously (eks-tra'^ne-us-li), adx. In an 
extraneous manner. 

Exfera~ocular(eks-tra-okTi-16r), a. [L. extra, 
]>eyond, and ocuZus, the eye.] In entom, 
noting antennse inserted on the outsides of 
the eyes, as in certain insects. 


! Extra-Ojfiicial (eksTra-of-tl'^shal), a. [Preiix 
s extra, and ojicial.] Not within the limitsof 
oiftcial duty. 

ExtraordinarilyOika-tra-oFdin-a-ri-liljfldw. 
[fcjee .Extr AORDIN A iiv. ] In a rnainier out (»f 
the ordinary or usual method; }>eyond the 
coninioii course, limits, or order ; iu an 
uncommon degree; remarkably; partieu- 
larly; eminently. 

Tlie temple of Solomoji was CAtraop’dinari/y tnag- 
nhicent. JFifkitis. 

Extraordi3iariness(eks-tra-oFdin-a-ri-iies), 
n. Fncominouness; remarkablene.s 3 . 

1 chuse some few either for the extraordinariness 
of their guilt, or, &e, //. M^rc. 

Extraordinary (eks-tra-or'din-a-ri), a. 
[L. extraordinarim— extra, and ordmarim, 
usual, from nrdo, orden] 1 . Beyond or out 
of the common order or inetliod; not in the 
usual, customary, or regular course; not 
ordinary; as, extraorduiary evils require 
extram’dmary remedies.-— 2. Exceeding the 
common degree or measure; hence, remark- 
able; uncommon; rare; WTjnderful; as, tlieea;- 
traordinarytalont^ of .Shak.spere; an edifice 
of exti'aordmary grandeur.-— 3. Special; par- 
ticular ; sent for a special purpose or on a 
particular occasion; as, an extraardmary 
courier or messenger; an ambassador ea’fm- 
ordmary; a gazette extraimlmary. 
Extraordinary (eks-tra-oFdin-a-ri), n. Any- 
thing extraordinary or unusual; sometliing 
exceeding the usvial order, kind, or methotl, 
‘All the extraordinaries in the world.’ 

' Spenser. 

Than extraordinary did consist especially in the 
matter of prayer and devotions. Is, Taylor, 

Extraordinary ( eks - tra - or telin - a - ri ), adv. 
Extraordinarily. [Old colloquialism.] 

I ran over their cabinet of medals, but don’t re- 
member to have met with any things iu it tliat are 
extraordinary rare. Addison. 

Extraparochial (eks ' tra - pa - ro " ki - al), a. 
[Prefix extra, and iMrochial. ] Not within or 
reckoned within tlie limits of any parish ; 
as, extraparochial land, tfec. 
ExtraparocMally ( eksTra-pa-ro'Id-al-li), 
adv. Out of a parish. 

Extraphysical (eks-tra-fi^zi-kal), a. [Preflx 
extra, and p/ii/.slcal.] Not subject to phy- 
sical laws or methods, 

Extraprofessioiial(eksTra-pro-fe"shon-al), 
a. {Jj. extra ami 'Ei. p^'ofessional.] Foreign 
to a profession; not ■within the ordinary 
limits of professional duty or business. 

Molina was an ecclesiastic, and these sthdies were 
extrapro/essianal. Med. Repos. 

Extraprovincial (eks'tra-pro-vin"shal), a. 
[Prefix extra, and provincial.l Not within 
the same province or jurisdiction; not within 
the jurisdiction of the same archbishop. 

An extraprovimial citation is not valid . . . above 
two days’jonrney. Ayhjffe. 

Extraregular (eks-tra-re'gii-ldr), a, [Prefix 
extra, and rcpidar.] Not comprehended 
within a rule or rules. 

His (God’s) providence is exirareffztlar, and pro- 
duces strange things beyond common rules. 

^er, Taylor. 

Extraterritorial (eks'tra-te-ri-t 6 "ri-al), a. 
[Prefix cjcfm, and territorkil.l Being hejmiid 
or without the limits of a territory or parti- 
cular jurisdiction. / 

Extratropical (eks-tra-trop'ik-al), a. [Pi’efix 
extra, ami tropicM,] Beyond the tropics; 
without the tropics, north or south. 
Exfcraughtt (eks-traP), old pp. of extract 
‘ Knowing whence thou art extraught. ’ Shale. 
Extra-Uterlixe (eks-tra-u'ter-m), a. [Prefix 
extra, and uterine.} A term applied to those 
cases of pregnancy in winch the fetus is con- 
tained in some organ exterior to the uterus. 
Extravagance, Extravagancy (eks-trav'a- 
gans, eks-trav'a-gan-si), n. [Fr. extram- 
gance—L. csnEfu,, without, beyond, and 
mgans, from vago, mgor, to wander. See 
Yagabonp.] 1. A wandering beyond proper 
bounds; an excursion or sally from the usual 
way, eoui'se, or limit. * 

My determinate voyage is mere e.xiravagancy. Shak, 

2. The state of being extravagant, wild, or 
prodigal beyond the limits of propriety or 
duty; want of restraint; unreasonableness; 
prodigality; excess; as, extravagance of love, 
anger, hatred, hunger, demands, <&c, 

Some verses of ray own, Maximin and Alnianzor, 
cry vengeance upon me for their extravagance. 

Dryden. 

The income of three dukes was not enough to .supply 
hex extravagance. Arbidhnot. 

Stn. Wildness, irregularity, excess, prodi- 
gality, profusion, waste, dissipation, bom- 
bast, outrage,, violence. 


Extravagant (eks-travli-gaut), u. [Fr. ex 
tmvagant---L. extra, w'itliout, beyond, anil 
tmjwm, mgarUis, ppv. of vago, myor, to 
wander.] 1. Wandering boyohd bounds, 

Th’ ertravag-ant and erring spirit lne.s 
To his co3ifmt2, Skak, 

2. Excessive; exceeding due bounds; unrea- 
sonable; as, the <lemandB, desires, and pas- 
.sioiiB of men are often extravagmit . 

But wishes, inadaTU. are extraxjaganl.. Dryden. 

3. Not within ordinary limits of truth or 
probability or other usual bounds; unre- 
strained; irregular; wild; as, extravagant 
flights of fancy. 

There is something nobly svild and extravagant in 
great geniuses. Addison, 

For a dance thev seem’d 
.Somewhat extravagant and wild. Milton, 

4. ExceediiignecessUy orpropriety; Wasteful; 
prodigal; as, extravagmit expoiises; an ex- 
travagant mode of living. -- 5 . Prodigal; pro- 
fuse iu expenses; as, an extravagant mail. 

He that is extravagant will quickly become poor, 
and poverty will enforce dependence and invite cor- 
ruption. Jtambter. 

Extravagant (elcs-trav'a-gant), n. 1 . One 
who is confined to no general nile. 

There are certain extravutfants nmruig people of 
all sizes .vnd professions, '' Sir R. L' Estrange, 

2 . pi. Kccles. certain decretal epistles or cou- 
stitiition.s of the popes which were publislied 
after the Clementines, lint not at first ar- 
ranged and digested with the otlier Papal 
Constitutions. 

Extravagantly (eks - trav ' a - gan t - li), cidv. 
In an e.xtravagaiit manlier; wildly; in a style 
or manner exceeding the limits of truth 
or proljability ; unreasonably; excessively; 
wastefully; expensively or profusely to an 
unjustifiable degree ; as, men often write and 
talk extravagantly; to praise or censure ex- 
tramgmitly; to live, eat, drink, or dress ex- 
trmmgantly. 

Extravagantaess (elcs-trav'a-gant-nes), n. 
Extravagance. 

Extravaganza (eks- trav ^a-gan"za), n. 

X. Anything out of rule, as in music, the 
drama, &c.; a Bpeeie.s of oompo.sitiou noted 
for its wildness and incoherence; a bur- 
lesque.— 2. All extravagant flight of feeling 
or language. 

Extravagatet (eks-trav^a-gat), v.i. To 
wander beyond due limits. 

W’hen the body plunges into the luxury of sense 
the mind w-ill e.xtravagate through all the regions of 
a vitiated iuiaginathin. Bp, IFarburtan, 

Extravagation t (eks-trav'a-ga"shon), n. 
Excess; a wandering beyond limits. 

I do not pretend to justify the e.vtravagcttion$ of 
the mob. Smollett. 

Extravasate(ek.s-trav^a-sat), r.f pret, <fcpp. 
extrmasatedippv, extravasating. iL. extra, 
beyond, and ms, a vessel] To force or let 
out of the proper vessels, as out of the blood- 
vessels; as, extravascited blood. 
Extravasation <eks-trav'a.ssV'.shon), n. [See 
above.] The act of forcing or letting out 
of its proper vessels or ducts, as a fluid ; the 
escape of blood from vessels into surround- 
ing tissue; effusion; as?, an extravasation ot 
blood after a rupture of the vessels, 
Extravascular (eks-tra-vasniu-16r), a. 
[Prefix extra, and vascular (wliich see),] 
Being out of the proper vessels. 

Extravasion (eks-tra-va'shon), n. Same as 
Extravasation. 

Extravenate t (eks-trav'e-nat), a. [L, extra, 
amH’euffi, vein.] Let out of the veins. ^Extra- 
imiate blood.* GlanviUe. 

Extraversioa (eks'tra-ver"slion), n. [L, 
extra, and verto, versnm, to tium.] The act 
of throwing out; tlie state of being turned 
or thro wm out. [Itai’e.] 

Extreat t (eks -tret*), n. [See Estreat, 
Extract,] Extraction. 

Drawn forth from her by divine exireai. Spenser. 

Extreme (eks-trenfl), [Fr. extreme; .L. 
extremus, super! of exter or exierus, on the 
outside of, outward, from eas, out] 1 . Outer- 
most; utmost; furthest; at the utmost point, 
edge, or boi’der; as, the extrefne verge or 
point of a tiling. ^Tlie extrernest shore.* 
Soutliey.-~2, Worstorbesttliat can exist or be 
supposed; gi’eatest; most violent or urgent; 
utmost; as, extreme pain, grief, or suffering; 
extreme joy or pleasure; an extreme ease.— • 

S. Last; beyond which there is none; as, the 
extreme houv of life.— 4 Carrying principles 
to the Xitterniost; holding the strongest pos- 
sible views; ultra. * The Puritans or extreme 
^TotestmtB.* Gladstone,—^. lumusic., super- 
fluous or augmented; thus, the caitmne sharp 
sixth is the augmented sixth.— mic- 


ch, oAain; 6 h, So. locJi; g, < 70 ; j,yob; h, Fr. ton; iig, sin^ 7 ; th, £Aen; th, fi^in; w, wig; wli, iw/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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tioii, in the Jlmnan rifxial, tlio {inoiiitiin' of a 
sick pmoii with oil when docrepit with age 
or affectetl with some mortal disease, ami 
nsmilly just heforu death. It is applied to 
the eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, hands, and 
feet of penitents, and is supposed to re- 
present the grace of C4od poured into the 
soul. — E?:liyme fi ml mean ratio, in geom. the 
ratio where a lint is so divided that the whole 
lino is tr> the greater segment as that segment 
is to the less, or Avhere a line is so divided 
that the rectangle under the Avhole lino and 
the lesser stginont is equal to the square of 
tlie greater segment. 

Extreme (eks-trem'), n. l.The utnujst point 
or verge of a thing; that part -which terrni- 
natfis a body; extremity. ‘ Between the ex- 
tremen of both promontories.' JDampicr.— 
2. Utmo-st point; utmost limit or degree 
that can he supposed or tolerated; either of 
two states or feelings as different from each 
other as possible; furthest degree; as, the 
extremeft of heat ami cold; the extremes of 
virtue and vice; avoid extremes. 

His flaw’d heart, . . . 

'TAvixt two of passion, joy and grief, 

Burst smilingly. S/ta/!. 

Thus each extreme to equal danger tends, 

Plenty as well as want can separate friends. 

, . CotL'ley, 

B. Extreme suffering, misery, or distress ; 
extremity. “ Tending to some relief of our 
extremes,' Milton,— 4t, In lugiG, either of the 
extreme terms of a syllogism, that is, the 
predicate and subject. Thus, ‘Mau is an 
animal; Peter is a man, therefore Peter is 
an animal;' the word animal is the greater 
extreme, Peter the less e.xtrcme, and man the 
mediimi. — 4. In math, either of the first and 
: last terms of a projiortiori; as, when three 
magnitudes are proportional the rectangle 
contained hy the extrcxnes is eijual to tlio 
square of the mean. — ifVie extremes of an 
inUrmil, in mime, the two sounds most 
distant from each other. — In the extreme, 
in tlie highest degree. 

Extremeless (eks-trem'les), a. Having no 
. extreme.s or extremities; infinite. 
Extremely (eks-trem'li), miv. In the utmost 
degree ; to the utmost point; as, extremely 
hot or cold; extremely painful. 

Extremist (eks-trom'ist), n. A supporter of 
extreme doctrines or practice. 

He shared fully the opinion of those e.viremi.rts Avho 
Eittribute to hmnan laws an indescribable power of 
maIiU)!j, or . . , of deterinining demons, and who 
place a Styx .at the bottom of society. 

C.E.JVilbotir. I 

Extremity (ok.s-trem'i-ti), n. [L. extremitas, , 
trom extremns. See Extreme.] l.The ut- 
most point or side; the verge; the point or 
border that terminates a thing; as, the 
exirs?) 2 ities of a country. — 2. The liighest 
degree ; the most aggravated or intense 
foim; as, the extremity of pain or suffering'; 
the extremity of cruelty; the Jews have 
endured oppression in its utmost extremity. 
of delight.' Tennysooi. 

I Avish for peace, and any terms prefer 

Before the last extremmes of war. Dryden. 

3, Extreme or utmost distress, straits, or 
difficulties; as, a city besieged and reduced 
to extremity; man’s extremity is God's op- 
portunity,— -4. In sooL a limb or organ of lo- 
comotion; as, the extremities of the body 
are four in ruimher, viz. the arms and legs, 
divided, in mau, into upper and lower; in 
otlier animals, into anterior and posterior. 

— Syn. Verge, border, extreme, eml, termi- 
:■ nation. ' ■ ■ 

Extricahle (eks^tri-ka-bi), a. That can he 
extricated. 

Extricate (eks'tri-kat), nt. pret. <fc pp. ex- 
tricated; ppr. extricating. [L. extrieo, ex- 
tricatmn—ex, and trim, trifles, perplexity, 
embaiTassment.s,l i. To disentangle; to 
free, as from difficulties or perplexities; to 
disembarrass; as, to extricate one from com- 
plicated business, from troublesome alli- 
ances, or other connections; to extricate 
one’s self from debt. 

"VVe had uoav extricated ourselves from the various 
labyrinths and defile.s, Mtestace, . 

2. To send out; to cause to be emitted or 
evolved; as, to extHcate moisture from a 
substance..— S tn, To disentangle, disembar- 
rass, disengage, relieve, evolve, set free. 
Extrication (eks-tri-kii'shon), n. 1. The 
act of disentangling or state of being disen- 
tangled; a freeing from perplexities; dis- 
entanglement,— 2. The act or ijroccss of 
sending out or evolving; as, the extrication 
of heat or moisture from a substance. ‘ The 
ext'Hcation of the embryo from the ovum.' 
Prof Owen, 



Estrorse Anthers of 
Tmnarix indica. 


i Extrinsic, Extrinsical (eks-trin'sik, eks- 
1 trin^sik-al), a. [L. extrmseims, from -witli- 
oiit —exter, outward, inde, thence, and 
.seed.f, by, along with, which, affixed to a 
word implying position or situation, signi- 
fies side. Comp. aUrinseeus, on the otlier 
side, intrinsecus, on the inside, utrinseciis, 
on l)oth sides, circumsecus, on all sides.] 
1. External; outAvard; not contained in or 
belonging to a body; as, matter cannot 
move Avithout the impulse of an extrinsic 
agent: opposed to intrinsic. *The c'.vtrifmG 
aids of education and of artificial culture. 
Is. Tai/lor.~2. In Scots lair, a term applied 
to facts and circumstances SAVoni to by a 
party on a reference to his oath, AAdiich are 
not relevant to the point referred, and 
Avhicli therefore cannot bo competently 
taken as part of tlie evidence. 
Extrinsicality (eks-trin'sik-al^i-ti), n. Ihe 
state of being extrinsical; externality. 
Extrinsically (eks-triii'sik-aHi),«ir^ti. From 
without; externally. 

The state is a moral being, and must Avor. ship God 
according to its nature: it is thus intrinsically com- 
petent to promote tJie designs of religion, and extrzn- 
sically . . . has effective means of aiding them. 

Gladstone. 

Extrinsicalness (eks-trin'sik-al-nes),«. The 
state of being extrinsical. [Bare.] 
Extroitive (eks-tro'it-iv), a. [L. extra, ex- 
troitturi, to go out from— extra, beyond, 
and eo, itum, to go.] Moving or going out; 
seeking after external objects. Coleridge. 
[E-are.] 

Extrorsal, Extrorse (eks-tror'sal, eks- 
trors'), a. [Er. extrorse; 

Lat. as if extrorsus, 
for ca;?.rorersm>* — ex- 
tra, beyond, on the 
outside, and verto, 
versum, to turn.] In 
hot. a term applied to 
an aiitlier which has 
its face directed out- 
wards, or turned away 
from the axis : opposed to an introrse an- 
ther, which has it.s face turned to the axis. 
Extroversion (eks-tro-ver'shon), n. In 
path, a malformation consisting in an organ 
being turned inside out, as tlie bladder. 
Extruett (ek-strukt'), [L. extruo, ex- 
struo, extructum, cxstructum—ex, out of, 
from, and stmo, to pile up, to build.] To 
build; to construct. 

Extructiont (ek-struk'shon), n, A build- 
ing, 

Extructivet (ek-struktiA"), a. Forming into 
a structure; constructive. 

Extructort (ek-strukt'6r), n. A builder; a 
faliricator; a contriver. 

Extrude (eks-trbdO, v. t pret. & pp. ex- 
truded; ppr. extruding. [L, extmdo—ex, 
and trudo, to thrust.] To thrust out; to 
urge, force, or press out; to expel; to drive 
away; to displace; as, to extrude a fetus. 

Parentheses thrown into notes or extruded to the 
margin. Coki'idge. 

Extrusion (eks-tro'zhon), n. The act of 
tlinisting or throAving out; a driving out; 
expulsion. 

Extrusory (eks-trb'so-riY a. That extrudes 
or forces out; that ejects. 

Extuberance, Extuberancy (eks-tu'ber- 
ans, eks-tu'b6r-an-si), n. [See .Extuberant. ] 

1. In med. a sAvelling or rising of tlie flesh; 
a protuberant part.— 2. A knob or SAvelling 
part of a body. 

Extuberantt (ek5-tfidier-ant),a. [L. extulicr- 
ans, extuherantis, from extuhero—ex, ami 
ticher, a SAvelling, tnmour, ] SAvelled; stand- 
ing out. ^JExtuberant lips.’ Gay ton. 
Extuberatet (eks-tu'b6r-at), x.i. [L, extu- 
hero, extuheratum. See EXTUBEBAJSfT.l To 
swell. 

Extuberationt (eks-tunb6r-ri"shon), n. The 
state of being extuberant; extuberance. 
Extumescence (eks-tii-mes'ens), n. [Fr- ex- 
tumescenoe, from L. extumcscens, ppr, of ex- 
tumesco—ex, and tumesco, tunieo, to sAvell.] 

A SAvelling or rising. [Bare.] 

Exuberance, Exuberancy (eks-u'b6r-ans, 
eks-iflb6r-an-si), n. [Fr. exuherance; L. ca;- 
uberantia, from exuhero, to come forth in 
abundance— cjp, out or forth, and vhero, to l ie 
fruitful, from uher, rich, fruitful, abundant, 
from wbfir, a teat.] The state of being ex- 
uberant; superfluous abundance; an OA’^er- 
floAving quantity; richness ; as, exuhera^ice 
of foliage, of fertility, or of fancy. 

In the more purely political poems, the same stage 
eltects are repeated^ Avith the same effort to compen- 
sate for deficiencies of feeling by exuberance of lan- 
guage. Quart. Pev. 

Syn. Abundance, excess, redundance, copi- 


ousness, plenty, plenitude, superabundance, 
superfluity, overfloAV, ranlcness, wantomiess. 
Exuberant (eks-u'ber-ant), a. [L. exuher- 
ans, exuberantis, ppr. of exuhero, to come 
forth in abundance. See Exubehancb.] 
Characterized by abundance; plenteous; 
rich ; overiloAving ; over-abundant ; super- 
fluous; as, exuberant fertility; exuberant 
goodness. ‘The exuberant gaiety of Suck- 
ling. 'Ilallam. ^Exuberant spring. ’Thomson. 
Exuberantly (eks-uflier-ant-li), adv. Abun- 
dantly; very copiously; in great plenty; to 
a superfluous degree; as, the earth has pro- 
duced exiiberantly. 

Exuberate t (eks-iYbtir-rit), v. i. [L. exuhero. ] 
To abound; to be in great abundance. 

That vast confluence and immensity that exuberate 
in God. Eoyte. 

Exuccous (ek-sukflsiis), a. Same as Exsuc- 
caus. 

Exudate t (eks-iuTat), ut. To exude. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Exudation (eks-fuba'sh on), n. [L.L. CA%sud- 
atio, from L. exsudo—ex, and sudo, to siveat. ] 
1. The act of exuding or state of being 
exuded; a sAA’eating; a discharge of liumoiu’s 
or moisture.— 2. That AAdiieh is exuded. 
Exude (eks-ud'), v.t. pret. A pp. exuded; ppr. 
exuding. [L. exsudo, to discharge by sAveat- 
iug—ex and srndo, to sweat, which is from 
the same ultimate root as E. sweat.] To 
discharge through the pores, as moisture or 
other liquid matter; to give out. 

Our forests e.vude turpentine in tlie greatest abun- 
dance. D7i>i\yJ:t. 

Exude (ek.s-iid'), v.i. To floAvfrom a body 
through the pores or by a natural discharge, 
as juice. ‘ Honey exuding from all floAA^ers.' 
Arbuthnot. 

Exulcerate (egz-uFser-at), v.t. pret. & pp, 
exuleerated; ppr. exulce rating. [L. exul- 
cero, exulceratmn, to cause to suppurate— 
ex, intens. , and ulcero, from idms. ulcer ts, a 
sore, an ulcer. See TJicer.] 1. To produce 
an ulcer or ulcers on; to ulcerate. ‘ To ex- 
ulcerate the lungs.’ Evelyn.— 2. To afflict; 
to corrode; to fret or auger. ‘ Minds exul- 
cerated in themselA'’es. ’ Booker. 
Exulcerate (egz-ul'ser-ut), v. i. To become 
an ulcer or iiIceroiLs. 

Exulcerate t (eg 2 :'Ur.ser-:'it), a. M'oiuulctl; 
vexed; enraged. Bacon. 

Exulceration (egz-ul'ser-:V'slion), n, 1. 'I’ho 
act of causing ulcers cm a hotly, or the pro- 
cess of becoming nkeroii.s.— 2. A fretting; 
exacerbation; corrosion. ‘ Exideeratian of 
mind,’ Booker. 

Exulcerative, Exulceratory (egz-ursfu*- 
iit-iv, egz-uFser-a-to-ri), a. Having a ten- 
dency to form ulcers; rendering ulcerous. 
Exult (egz-ultO, v.i. [L. c.xidt6, exsulfo, to 
spring vigorously, to leap or jump .about-- 
<305, and salio, saltum, to leap, to Bpring, 
See Sally.] To leap for joy; to rejoice in 
triumph; to rejoice e.xccedingly ; to be 
glad above measure; to triumph; as, to 
cicidt over a fallen adv’ersary. 

What heir e.vntts, his father now at rest. Crabbe. 

Exultance,t Exultancy! (egz-ult'ans, egz- 
ult'an-si), n. Exultation, ‘That boubting 
exultancy of Gampian.' Hammond. 
Exultant (egz-nlt'ant), a. [I. exidtans, car- 
ultant is, ppr. of exiilto. See EXULT.] Jle- 
joicing triumphantly. 

Break away, exultant, from every defilement, 

Is. Taylor. 

Exultation (eks-ult-a'shon), n. The act of 
exulting; lively joy at success or victory, or 
at any advantage gained ; great gladnesB; 
rapturous delight; triumph, 

Exultingly (egz-ult'ing-li), adv. In an ex- 
ulting or a triumphant manner. 

Exundatet (eks-un'dat), v.i. [L. rxumht, 
exundatum, to overtloAV— c-r, and undo, to 
rise in Avaves, from undo, a wave.] I’e 
overfloAv. 

Exundationt (eks-iin-dfVshon), n. The sict 
of exundating; au overflow; an oA’crlloAAliig 
abundance. ‘ The exumlation of the Nile,’ 
Geddes. * Tho exundation . . . of liis tran- 
scendent and infinite goodness.’ Hay. 
Exungulate (egz-ung'gu-lat), v.t. [L. extm- 
gulo, exungulatum, to lose a hoof — 
priv., and ungula, a chiAv, a hoof, dim, from 
unguis, a nail, a cIuav, a hoof.] To pare (df 
the nails or other superfluous parts. [Bure.] 
Exungulation (egz-ung'gu-Ia"hhim), n. Act 
of exungulatiiig, or of paring off the nails 
or otlier superfluous part.s, | Hare, ] 
Exuperable t (ek-BiTii^r-a-bl), a. That may 
be exuperated, overcome, or surpasstiJ. 
Exuperancet (ek-8u'per-au.s), n. Act of 
exuperating, or state of being exuperatod; 
overbalance. 
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Sxuperantt (ek-su'per*aiit), a. Overcom- 
ing; oveipassing, 

Exnperatet (eic-su'per-ilt), v.t pret & pp. 
exiiperated; ppr. exwpemtlng. [L. exxvpcfo, 
exsupero^ exsxi/pemtiim, to surmount, excel 
—ex, and supero, to excel, to overcome, from 
mpex% above.] To excel; to surmount. 
Exuperationt (ek-su'per-ri"shon), n. The 
act of exiij)erating or exeelliug. 

Exurgentt (egz-<5r'jeiit), cl Same as Ex- 
mrgent (which see). 

Exustion (egz- list 'yon), n. [L. exustio, a 
burning up, from exuro, exxistimi~ex, in- 
tens., and tiro, to burn.] The act or opera- 
tion of ,V)urnmg up. [Rare. ] 

Exuviahlet (egz-u'vi-a-bl), cl [See Exuviae.] 
That may be east or thrown off, as the 
skeletons of articulated animals. 

Exuvise (egz-u'vi-e), n. pi [L., from exuo, 
to put or draw' off, to strip.] Cast skins, 
shells, or coverings of animals; any parts 
of animals whicli are shed or cast off, as the 
slvins of serpents and caterpillars, the shells 
of lobsters, &o. 

Exuvial (egz-u'vi-al), a, Relating to or con- 
taining exuvife. 

Exuviation (egz-u'vi-a'^shon), «. [SeeEx- 
TJVliE. ] In zool. tlie rejection or casting off of 
some part, as the deciduous teeth, the skin 
of serpents, the shells of crustaceans, and 
the like. 

Bx veto (eks vo'to). [L.] In consequence 
of, or according to, a vow: applied to votive 
offerings, as of a picture for a cliapel, &c., 
common in Roman Catholic countries. 

Ey,t n-. pi. Esnren. [See Ego.] An egg. ‘An 
ey or two,' Chaucer. ‘ The yolkys of eyrexi/ 
llcceipt for Makmg Frumenty. 

Ey t (i). [A. Sax. ig.l An island: an element 
in place-names; as, Whalse?/, whale island; 
Anglesc?/ or Anglesey, island of the Angles; 
Aldernc?/, isle of alders. See Island. 
Eyalet (Ta-let), n. A Turkish government 
or principality under the administration of 
a vizier or pasha of the first class. 

Eyas (Tas), n. [O.E. xiyas; Fr. niais, in its 
primary sense a nestling falcon, from L.L. 
nidax, nidaew, a term applied to a young 
bird still in the nest, L. nidtiB, a nest For 
loss of n see Adder.] A young hawk just 
taken from the nest, not able to prey for 
itself. ‘Little ei/asaes that cry out,' Shale. 
Eyast (i'as), a. [See the noun.] Unfledged. 

Like eyas hawk up mounts unto tiie skies, 

His ne%v-ly budded pinions to assay. Spenser. 

Byas-musRet (i'as-mus-ket), n. 1. A young 
unfiedged male hawk of the musket kind or 
sparrow-hawk.— 2. Fig. a pet term for a 
young cliild. 

How now, my eyas-mus/cei ? wliat news with you? 

Shak. 

Eydeilt (y'dent), a. Diligent; industrious. 
‘ And mind their labours wi’ an eydent hand. ’ 
Ew’ns, [Scotch,] 

Eye (i), n. [O.E, yc, eighe, A. Sax. edge, Dan. 
oic, D. oog, Icel. auga, G*. cmget Goth, evugo; 
cog. .L. dim. of hypothetical oms, 

Gr. okos; Skr. aksM—Qy&. For root see 
Acid.] l. The organ of vision. The eye is 
formed by the combination of two .segments 
from ii larger and a smaller sphere. The 
segment of the lesser .sphere forms the 
anterior part of the eye, and is composed 
externally of a strong horn-like membrane, 
called the cornea, within which are the 
aqvemis himwur and the iris. The iris is a 
coloured muscular membrane, capable of 
contraction and dilatation, suspended in 
the aqueous humour, witli a hole 
(tlie pupil) in the centre for the 
transmission of light. The larger 
spliere presents three coats, the 
outermost being the scZcretic, within 
whicli is the choroid and lastly the 
retina. The last is the sentient coat, 
and consists of a cup-like expansion 
of the optic nerve, spread on the 
black coat or pigmentimi nigrum 
covering the inner surface of the 
choroid. The anterior orifice of the 
choroid is firmly connected to a 
thick ring of grayish pulpy sub- 
stance, farming the point at which 
the sclerotic and cornea without, 
and the iris within, are united. 

This ring is named the ciliary circle 
ov lUjanumt. Posterior to this is a 
range of prominent minute bodies, 
witii free extremities, lying over tlie 
crystalline lens, varying in number 
from seventy to eighty. They are 
trilateral-prismatic in shape, about line 
long, and are known as the ciliary pro- 
cesses. Tlie interior sphere is filled with 


a jcdly-like, transparent mass called the 
vitreous humour, immediately in front of 




Eye. 


Intpior. a, Pupil, h, Iris, r, Cornea, d, Crj'stal- 
line lens, t:, Vitreoii.s humour, y; Retina, Chor- 
oid coat. A, Sclerotic coat, ii, Centrafvein of 
the retina, k, Optic nerve, m. Ciliary processes. 
PI, Ciliary ligament or circle. 

Exterior, I, Superciliiun or eyebrow, op, Upper 
and lower eyelid, xx, Ciliuin or eyelash, r. Car- 
uncula lachrymalis. .r, Plica seiiiiluiiaris. The 
pupil and iris are also shown at a and h respec- 
tively, 

which, and just behind the pupil, is the 
crystalline lens, bearing the .same relation 
to the retina that the lens of the photo- 
grapher does to the sensitive plate.— 2, Sight; 
view; ocular perception; notice; observation; 
watch ; as, 1 kept him in my eye all the 
time. 

Before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evi- 
dently set forth, crucified among' you. Gal. iii. i. 
After this Jealousy, he kept a strict eye upon him. 

R. VEstrange. 

3. Look; countenance; aspect. 

I’ll say yon gray is not the morning’s eye. Shak. 

4. Front; face; presence. 

Her sliall you hear disapproved to your eyes. 

.Shak. 

5. Direction opposite to; as, to sail in the 
wincTs eye.—Q. Regard; respect; view; close 
attention; aim. 

Booksellers mention with respect the authors they 
have printed, and consequently have an eye to their 
owm advantage. Addison. 

7. Mental perception; power of mental per- 
ception; view of tlie mind; opinion formed 
by observation or contemplation. 

It hath, in their eye, no great affinity with the form 
of the Church of Roma. Hooker. 

8. Anything resemblmg or suggesting an eye 
in shape or general appearance; as, (a) the 
bud or shoot of a plant or tuber. {&) The 
hole or aperture in a needle, (c) The circular 
catch of a hook-aud-eye. {d) The loop or 
ring for fastening the rigging of ships, (e) The 
centre of a target. (A The spots on a pea- 
cock's tail.— -b. Anything of supreme bril- 
liance or beauty, importance or power; as, 
the sun is the eye of day. 

Athens, tlie eye of Greece, mother of arts. Milton. 

10. The power of seeing; unusual power, 
range, or delicacy of vision; keenne-ss and 
accuracy of perception, conjoined with deli- 
cacy of appreciation; as, to have the eye of 
a sailor; he has an eye fox colour, the pictur- 
esque, tfec.—ll. Tinge; shade; particularly, a 
slight tint. ‘An eye of green.' Shale. 

Red, with an eye of blue, makes a purple. \Bpyle. 

12. Oversight; inspeotion. 

The eye of the master will do move than both his 
hands. Franklin, 

13. Ill arch, a general term applied to the 
centre of anything; thus, the eye. of a volute 
is the circle at its centre from which the 
spiral lines spring; the eye of a dome is the 
circular aperture at its ajiex; tlie eye of a 
pediment is a circular window in its centre. 


—To set the eyes 07i, to have a sight of . — To 
find favour in the eyes, to be graciously re- 
ceived and treated.— 27ic eyes of a ship, the 


eyes of her (nant.), the foremost part in the 
bows of a ship. It was the custom in Britain 
in former times to paint an eye on each bow, 
and in Spanish and Italian boats, as well as 
in Chinese junks, the practice i$ still ob- 
served. The iiawse holes are also called the 
eyes of her.— Eyes of the rigging, those 
parts of tlie shrouds in the fomi of a collar 
which go over the mast. — The eyes of 
stays are termed collars. — Flenmh eye, the 
strands of a rope’s end opened and dinded 
into two jiarts and laid over each other, 
marled, parcelled, and served together, form 
an eye in the sense here understood.— L«.s7i- 
ing eye, an eye spliced on the end or ends 
of a rope, for a lashing lieing rove through, 
to set it tight.— eye. See EtE-SPLiCE. 
Eye (i), v.t. pret. & pp. eyed; ppr. eying. 
To fix the eye on ; to look on ; to view ; to 
observe; particularly, to obsei-ve or watch 
naiTowly, or with fixed attention. 

Eyo me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportionate strength. MtlUm. 

Eyet (i), v.i. To strike the eye ; to appear; 
to have an appearance. 

My becomings kill rue, when tliey do not £?yfr well to 
imu. Shak. 

Eye (i), n. [See Ey, an egg.] A brood; as, 
an eye of pheasants. 

Eyeball (i'bal), n. The liall, globe, or apple 
of the eye. 

Eye-beam (i'bem), n. A beam or glance of. 
the eye. 

So sweet a kiss the morning sun gives not ... 

As thy eye-beams. Shak, 

Eye-bolt (i'bolt), n. Ncmt. a bar of iron or 
bolt, with an eye, formed to be driven into 
the deck or sides, for the purpose of hook- 
ing tackles to. 

Eyebright (i'brit), n. The popular name of 
Euphrasia ofiicmalis, a little herb belong- 
ing to the nat. order Scrophulariaceio, com- 
mon in meadows, heaths, &c., throughout 
Britain. It is an annual from 3 to 8 inchoa 
high, often much branched. The whole 
plant has a bitter taste, and formerly enjoyed 
a great reputation in diseases of the eyes^ 
Eye-brightening (I'brit-n-ing), n. A clear- 
ing of the .sight. Milton. 

Eyebrow (i'brou), n. 'The brow or hairy arch 
above the eye. 

Eyed (id), a. Having eyes; used as a separate 
word as well as in composition; as, a dull- 
eyed man; ox-eyed Juno. 

A wild and wanton pard 
Hyed like the evening star, with playful tail 
Crouched fawning in the weed, Tennyson. 

In hei\ a term ii.sed in speaking of the varie- 
gated spots in the peacock’s tail. 
Eye-doctor (I'dok-ter), n. An oculist. 
Eye-drop (i'drop), n. A tear. ‘ Gentle eye- 
drops.' Shak. 

Eye-flap (i'flap), 7 i. A blinder or blinker on 
a hoivse^B bridle, 

Eyefult (ifful), a- Filling or attractive to the 
eye; visible; remarkable. ‘ Eyef ul trophies.’ 
Chapman. 

Eyeglance (i'glans), »i. A glance of the eye; 
a rapid look. 

Eye-glass (i'glas), 'u. l. A glass to assist the 
sight.— 2. The eye-piece of a telescope; micro- 
scope, and the like.— 3. In S'ary. a glass for 
the application of collyriuni to the eye. 
Eye-hole (i'hol), 71 . A circular opening, as 
in a bar to receive a pin, hook, rope, or 
ring. 

Eyelash (i'lash), n. 1. The line of hair that 
edges the eyelid.— 2. A single one of the 
hairs on the edge of the eyelid. 
Eyeless (Ties), cl Wanting eyes; : 
destitute of sight. ^Eyeless in Gaza 
at the mill with slaves.’ Miltoii. 
Eyelet, Eyelet-hole (i'let,i'let-h61), 
71. [O.E. (diet, from Fr. ceilUt, a 

little eye, dim. of ceil, an eye.] A 
small hole or perforation to re- 
ceive a lace or small rope or cord. 
Eyeleteer (I'let-er), n. A small 
pointed instrument for piercing eye- 
let-holes. 

Eyelet-hole, n. Same as Eyelet. 
Eyeliad (Tli-ad), Same as Ey- 
liad. 

Eyelid (ilid), n. The cover of the 
eye; that portion of movable skin 
with which an animal covers the 
eyeball, or uncovers it at pleasure. 
It serves the purpose of protecting, 
wiping, and cleansing the hall of the 
eye, as well as moistening it by 
spreading the lachrymal fluid over 
its surface. 

Eyen,t n. pi. Eyes. ‘Hire eyen grey as 
glas. ’ Chctticer. 



‘Eyes of her.’—Boats plying for hire in Malta Harbour. 
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Bye-piece (I'pes), n, in a telescope, micro- 
scope^ or other optical instriiuieut, the Ions 
or oomhination of leiistia to which the eye 
is applied. 

Eyer (i'or), n. One who eyes another. 
Eye-servant (i'ser-vuut), n. A .servant who 
attends to his duty only wlien watched, or 
under the eye of liis master or employer. 
Eye-service (i'ser-vis), n, Service performed 
only Tinder inspection or the eye of an em- 
pl(»yer. _ 

Not with eye-ser^nce, as ineii'f>leasers; but in single* 
ness of heart, fearing’ God. Col. iii. 52. 

Eyeshot (i'shot), «. Sight ; view ; range of 
vision; glance of the eye. 

I ]uive preserved oiaiiy a young man from her eye- 
shat by this means. S/>ectaioy, 

Eyesight (i^slt), n. l. The sight of the eye; 
view; observation. Fs. xviii. 2-i. 

Josephus sets this down from his omieyes(^h/. 

*' mthins. 

% The sense of seeing; as, Iiis eyesight is 
falling. 

Eyesore (fsor), n. Something offensive to 
the eye or sight 

Mordecai was an eyesare to Hainan. V Esiranste, 

Eyesplice (Tsplis), n. JSfmit a sort of eye or 
circle formed by splicing the end of a rope 
into itself. 

Eye-spotted (fspot-ed), a. Marked with 
spots like eyes. ‘Juno’s bird in her e.T/e- 
spotted train.* Spenser. 

Eyestone (Tston), n. A small ealcareou.s 
body, the opercnimn of small Tui'binidse, 


Tised for removing sn))stances from l)etween 
the lid and ball of the eye. Being put into 
the inner corner of the eye, it works its Avay 
out at the outer corner, bringing with it any 
foreign substance. _ 

Eyestring (Tstriiig), n. The tendon by which 
the eye is moved. 

I would have broke my eye-strt\^s; crack’d them, but 
To look upon him. ShaA. 

Eyetooth (i'tdth), n. A tooth under the eye; 
a iTointed tooth in the upper Jaw next to 
the grinders; a fang. Called also a Canine 
Tooth. ^ 

Eye-wash, Eye-water (i'wosh, fwg-ter), n. 
A medicated water for the eyes. 

Eyewinlt 0^vmgk), n. A wink or motion of 
the eyeliil; a hint or token. 

Eye-witness (i'wit-ues), n. One who see-s a 
thing done; one who has ocular view of any- 
thing. ^ Bye -witnesses of his majesty.* 
2 .Pet. i. m 

Eye-wort (fwert), n. Same as Byelnght 
Eyght (at), n. 1. A small island in a river; 
an ait or eyot.— 2. The thickest part of a 
shoal of herrings. 

Eyiiadt (idi-ad), n. [B*r. ceillade, an eye- 
glance, from an eye.] An ogle; a wan- 
ton glance with the eyes. 

Who even now gave me good eyes too, examined 
my parts ivith most judicious eyliads. Ska A. 

Eyne, n. pi. Eyes. [Ifow poetical only.] 

With such a plaintive gaze their eyne 
Are fastened upwardly on mine. 

Eyot (Tot), ? 1 . [O.E. ey, A. Sax. ig, an island, 


and dim. term, -ot] A little isle, especially 
in a river; a small river islet with -willows 
growing on it; an ait. 

Eyrant, a. See Aybant. 

Eyre (ar), n. [O.JB'r. erre, eirre, a jouraey, 
errer, oirrer (not to be confounded with 
modern eri'er, to wander), to make a Jour- 
ney, from L. iter, itineris, a Journey, from 
i, root of eo, to go.] 1. A Journey or cir- 
cuit.— 2. A court of itinerant Justices.— 
Justices in eyre, in old Bnglish taiv, itiner- 
ant Justices who travelled the circuit to 
hold courts in the different counties. 

Eyre,t n. Air. Chaucer. 

Eyrisibt a. Aerial. Chaucer. 

Esrry, Eyrie (Tri), n, A bird's nest; specifi- 
cally, the nest of an eagle or other l)ii'd of 
prey. See Aerie. 

Screaming, from their eyries overhead 
The ravens sailed athwart the .sk}' of lead. 

Lon^s>/ellow. 

Eysellf (rsel),?i. [A.Sax. Vinegar. 

Like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eyseH 'gainst my .strong infection. Shak. 
(Vinegar was deemed eflicacious in prevent- 
ing contagion.] 

EzeMel (e-ze'ki-el), n. [Heb., (whom) God 
will strengthen.] One of the greater pro- 
phets, whose writings are canonically placed 
in the Old Testament next to those of 
Jeremiah. 

Ezra (ez'ra), n. [Heb., help.] The name of 
one of the canonical books of the Old Tes- 
taiiient, placed between Chronicle.s and 
Hehemiah. 


F. 


F, the sixth letter of the English alphabet, 
is a labio-deiital articulation, formed by the 
passage of breath between the lower lip and 
tlie upper front tee th. It is classed as a surd 
spirant, its corresponding sonant spirant 
being ti, wliicli is distinguished from / by 
being pronounced with voice instead of 
hreath, as may be perceived by pronouncing 
ef,ev. (In if, of, however, it is=r.) The 
ligure of the letter E is the same as that of 
the ancient Greek digamma, which it also 
closely resembles in power, J? is a conunon 
consonant in English words, both initially, 
medially, and finally, in the latter two cases 
being often doubled. As an initial it is very 
common in conjunction with I and r, as in 
fPifree. In plui*als it often becomes v, as 
in knife, knives, calf, calves; compare also 
life, live, strife, strive, &c. Anglo-Saxon / 
has often been changed into v in modern 
English, as in heaven, leave, carve, &o., but 
such a change (as in vimn) is rare initially. 
Ill enough, rough, trough, an /-sound now 
represents a former guttural. From several 
vi^ords / has dropped out, as from head, 
hawk, lord, ivoman. By Grimm’s Law when 
words are common to English and Latin, 
Greek, Sanskrit, &c., wherever there is an 
/ in Bnglish there is a j? in these other 
tongues; thus E. /oot = L, pes, Gr. pous, 
Skr. pdda; E. father-B. pater, Gr. pater, 
Slir. pitn.—AB SL Latin numeral it signifies 
40, and with a dash over the top, E 40,000. 
E often stands for Fellow; B.Bi.B. ’Fellow of 
the Eoyal Society; E.S. A. .Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries.— E, in music, is the 
four til note of the di, atonic scale.— In the 
calendar P is one of the seven Dominical 
letters. 

Fa (fa), n. In musie, the Italian name of the 
fourth note of the diatonic scale. 

Fa’ (fo), 'c.i. To fall; to befall [Scotch.] 

Fa'(fa), ut. [Scotch.] 1. To get; to obtain. 

2. To aim at; to attempt. Burns. 

Fa’(fa)j’^- Full [Scotch.] 

Faam-tea, Faham-teaffa'am-te, fa'ham- 
te), n. A name given to the dried leaves of 
the Angrmeum fragrans, an orchid much 
prized for the fragrance of its leaves, an in- 
fusion of whicli is used as a stomachic and 
as an expectorant in pulmonary complaints, 
it has been introduced into France from 
Bourbon. 

Fa’ard (fard), Favoured: used in com- 
position; as, wccZ-/a;’arrf, well-favoured; ill- 
ill-favoured ‘The ill-fa’ ard thieves.’ 
Sir W. Scott [Scotch.] 

]^ba (hVba), 'll. (L., a bean.] A genus of 
herbs, na,t. order Legumiaosre, containing 


the common bean, and consisting of annual 
plants, from 2 to 4 feet high, With smooth, 
hollow, quadrangular stems, alternate pin- 
nated leaves, many large white or violet fra- 
grant blossoms, and seeds produced within 
a long pod or legume. See Bean. 

Fabacese (fa-ba'se-e), n.pl. A name proposed 
by Lindley for the nat. order Leguminosas. 
Fabaceous (fa-ba'shus), «. [L.L. fahaceus, 
from L. faha, a bean.] Havmg the nature 
of a beau; like a bean. 

Fabian (fa'bi-au), a. Delaying; dilatory; 
avoiding battle, in imitation of Q, Fahkis 
Maximus, a Eoman general, who conducted 
military operations against Hannibal by 
declining to risk a battle in the open field, 
but harassing the enemy by marches, coun- 
termarches, and ambuscades. 

Met by the Fabian tactics, wliich proved fatal to 
its predecessors. Times nervspaper. 

Fable (fa'bl), n. [Fr. fable; L. fahula, from 
fa ri, to speak. Hoot fa, seen in Gr. phanai, 
to speak, and probably also mphad, to shine; 
Skr. hhdsh, to speak, and bhits, to shine.] 1. A 
feigned story or tale, intended to instruct or 
amuse ; a fictitious narration intended to 
enforce some useful truth or precept. 

Jotham’s/rt5/<? of the trees {Judg. ix. 8-15) is the 
oldest extant, and as beautiful as any made since. 

Addison. 

2. A fabricated story; a fiction; a falsehood; 
an imtruth; as, the story is all a. fable.’ 

It would look like ti/able to report that tins gentle- 
man gives away a great fortune by secret methods. 

j^ddison. 

3. The plot or connected series of events in 
an epic or dramatic poem. 

The moral is the first business of the poet; this 
being formed, he contrives such a design ar fahle as 
may be most suitable to the moral. Dryden. 

4. Subject of talk; talk; gossip; byword. 
[Rare,] 

We grew thejable of the city where we dwelt, 
Tennyson. 

Fable (fh'hl), v.i. pret. <fc pp. fabled; ppr. 
fabling. 1. To feign; to write fiction. 

Vain noAV the tales which /rWjVzj?- poets tell. Pin'or. 

2. To tell falsehoods. ‘ He/a&Iesnot.’ Shale. 
Fable (fa'bl), v. t. To feign; to invent; to de- 
vise and speak of as true or real ‘The hell 
ihoii faUesV Milton. 

That made 

The mulberry-faced dictator's orgies worse 
Than aught they fable of the quiet gods. Tennyson. 

Fabled (fa'bld), p, and a. Celebrated in 
fables; fabulously imagined. ‘Hail, /a&?cd 
grotto.’ Tickell. 

Fabler (fa'bier), n. A writer of fables or 
fictions; a dealer in feigned stories. ‘ The 
bold legions of lying/o!&l:m.’ Bp. Ball. 


Fablian (fab-le-o), n. pi FabHaax (fab-Ie- 
6). In French literature, one of tlie metrical 
tales of the Trouveres or early poets of the 
Lang’ue d’Oil These belong mostly to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and have 
for their subject the talk and news of 
the day, which they treat generally in an 
epigrammatical, witty, and sarcastic man- 
ner, They were designed for recitation and 
not for singing. 

Fabric (fab'rik), ?i, [Fr. falm’gue; L. fab- 
rica, a fabric, a trade, from a ivorker, 
from the same root as facto, to make.] 
1, That which is fabricated; as, (rt)the frame 
or structure of a buOding; more generally, 
the building itself; an edifice, as a Jiouse, ti 
temple, a ciiurcli, a bridge, <&c. 

Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 

Rose like an exhalation. ' Milton. 

(&) Any system composed of connected parts; 
as, the fahric of the imiver.se. (c) Cloth 
manufactured; as, silk.s and other fine fab- 
rics of the East,— 2. The structure of any- 
thing; the manner in which the parts of “a 
thing are united by art and labour; work- 
manship; texture. 

The fzbn'c of gauze is always open, flimsy, and 
transparent. 'lire. 

3. Act or purpose of fabricating or building. 

Tithe w’fis received . . . for the fabric of the 
churclies of the poor. J/ilman. 

—Fabric lands, laml& given to provide for 
the rebuilding or repair of cathedrals smd 
church es. Anciently, aim o.st every person 
gave something by his will to be applied in 
repairing the fabric of the cathedral or 
parish church where lie lived, Whartmi. 
Fabric (fabTik), v.t To frame; to build; 
to construct. [Rare.] 

The discipline of Geneva, framed and fibric^^d 
to our hands. Milion. 

Fabricant (fabTi-kaut), n. [Fr.] A manu- 
facturer. 

Fabricate (fab'rik-jit), u.t pret. & pp. .fh' 
bricated; ppr. fabricatmg. [L. fahrico, to 
flume, from faher. See Fabric.] 1. To 
frame ; to build ; to construct ; to form a 
whole by comiecting its parts; to form by 
art and laliour; to mamifaeture; .as, to fa- 
bricate a bridge or a ship; to fahricnte wool- 
lens.— 2. To invent and form; to forge; to 
devise falsely; to coin; ns, to fabricate a lie 
or story. 

Our book.s were vmt fabricated with an accommo- 
dation to prevailing usage.s, Pal^y. 

Syn. To frame, build, construct, make, 
manufacture, forge, invent, feign. 
Fabrication (fab-rik-a’slion),?i. 1. The act of 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bjill; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abiuie; f, Sc. fey. 


Fate, far, fat, f^ll; me, met, her; 
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framing or constructing; construction; the 
act of manufacturing. ~2. The act of devis- 
ing falsely; forgery.— 3. That which is fabri- . 
catecl; a falsehood; as, the story is a fabri- 
cation. — SYN. Fiction, figment, invention, 
fable, falsehood. 

Fabricator (fal/rik-at-^r), 71. One who con- 
structs or makes. 

Even the product of the loom is chiefly used as 
niaterial for the fabricators of articles of dress or 
furniture, or of further instruments of productive in- 
dustry, as in the case of the sailmaker. y. Y. Mill. 

Fabricatress (fab'rik-at-res), n. A female 
fabricator; a censtructress. Lee. 

Fabrilet (fab'ril), a. [L. fabrilis, from /after 
See Fabrio,] Pertaining to a workman, or 
to w'ork in wmod, stone, metal, and the 
like; as, fabrile skill 

Fabulist (fii'bu-list), n. The inventor or 
writer of fables. ‘Boceacio the fabulist’ 
B. Jonson. 

Fabulize (fa'bu-IIz), v.i. pret. & ijp. fabu- 
lizecl; ppr. fahulizbvj. To invent, compose, 
or relate failles. 

Fabulosity (fa-bu-los'i-ti), w. 1. The quality 
of being fabulous; fabulousness; fulness of 
fables. [Hare.]— 2. A feigned or fictitious 
story; a fable. 

Herodotus hath besprinkled his work with many 
fabnlasities. Sir T. Browne. 

Fabulous (fa'bu-lus), a, 1. Feigned, as a 
story; devised; fictitious; invented; not 
real; exceeding the bounds of probability or 
reason; as, a fabulous ^tory; a /aft wfoas des- 
cription; a hero; the /a ftwZows ex- 
ploits of Hercules.— 2. That can hardly be 
received as truth; incredible; as, the picture 
was sold at a fabulous price. 

He found tliat the waste of the servants’ hall was 
ahuast fabulous, Maca ulay, 

— I’he fabulous age of a country is that 
period in its early history of which the ac- 
counts are mostly mythical or legendary, 
recording chiefly the fabulous achievements 
of heroes ; as, the fabulous age of Greece 
and .Home. 

Fabulously (fa'bu-lus-Ii), adv. In fable or 
fiction; in a fa))ulous manner. 
Fabulousness (fa'bii-lus-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of i^eing fabulous or feigned. 

Faburden, Faburthen (fiVber-den, fa'ber- 
THen), n. [Corrupted from Ih'. faux-bom'- 
don, lit. false burden. See Burden, a verse 
of a song repeated.] 1. In music, an old 
name for various early, systems of har- 
monizing, See Fauxbourdon.— 2.t A mo- 
notonous refrain. 

But I let that passe lest thou come in agaiue with 
thy faburtlien, Lyly's Euphucs, 

Fac(fak), n. [Gontr. tov facsimile.] A name 
given by the early printers to the large or- 
namental letters at the commencement of 
a division of a hook. Braude. 

Facade (fa-sad' or fa-sad'), n. [Fr. ; It. fae- 
culta, ii'om. faceia, the face; L. /acfe^, the 
face.] The face or front view or elevation 
of an edifice; exterior front or face; as, the 
fa(;ade of the LomTC, or the fagade of St. 
Peter’s at Home. 

Face (fas), n. [Fr.; L, facies, face, figure, 
form, probably from /acm, to make.] 1. The 
front part of an animars head, particularly 
of the human head, made up of the fore- 
head, eyes, nose, mouth, cheeks, &c. ; the 
visage.— 2. Aspect or air of the face; cast of 
features; look; countenance. 

We set the bestyrtre on it we could. Dryden. 
Some read the king's face, some the queen’s, and all 
Havi marvel. ' Tennyson. 

3. Tlie expression of the face as indicative 
of eitlier favour, disfavour, or anger; hence, 
iavou^^ disfavour, or anger; as, I set my 
face against it. 

Therefore came I forth to meet thee, diligently to 
seek thy face, and I have found thee. Prov. vii. 15. 

4. In a general sense, the surface of a thing, 
or the side which presents itself to the view 
of the spectator; the front; the forepart; as, 
the face of the earth; the face of the waters; 
the /ace of a house. Ezek. xli. 14. 

A mist watered the whole^xrv? of the grovind. 

lien, xi, 16. 

6. A plane surface of a solid; one of the sides 
bounding a solid. Thus, a cube or die has 
six /am*; an octahedron has eight 

6. Visible state; appearance; aspect. 'Taught 
me how to know the face of right.' Shale. 
This would produce a new face of things in Europe. 

Addison. 

Nor heaven nor sea their former face retained. 

IFaller. 

7. Decent outward appearance ; surface 
show. 


They took him to set a face upon their own malig- 
nant designs. Milton. 

8. Confidence; effrontery; boldness: assur- 
ance. 

He has the face to charge others with false cita- 
tions. Tillotsoii. 

9. Presence; sight; front; as in the phrases, 
before the face; in the face; to the face; 
from the face, 

Tliere he stood once more before her face 
Claiming her proniiae. Tennyson. 

—To make a face, to distort the counten- 
ance; to put on an unnatural look. 

Shame itself! 

Why do you wabe &[ich faces .« S/mA. 

—To accept one’s face, in Scrip, to show one 
favour or grant one’s request.— To entreat 
the face, in Scrip, to ask favour— To jly in 
the face of, to fly against; to withstand; to 
duty. —Face to face, (a) both parties being 
present; as, to have accusers face to face. 
Acts XXV. 16. (ft) Clearly; without the in- 
terposition of any other body. 

Now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face 
to face. iCor. siii. 12, 

—Face of a bastion, the part between the 
salient and the shoulder angle.— Face of a 
stone, in arch, that part which is made even 
or smootli to form tlie face or outward part 
of a building. Stones should be faced in 
the direction transverse to that of tlieir 
splitting grain. See Band, 2, 6. — Cylinder 
face, ill engin. the flat part of a steam- 
cylinder on which a slide-valve moves. 

Face (fas), u I pret. & pp. /«ccd; ppr. fac- 
ing. 1. To tura the face or front full to- 
ward ; to meet in front ; to oppose with 
firmness; to resist or to meet for the purpose 
of stopping or opposing; to confront; as, to 
face an enemy in the field of battle. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing- fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? Macaulay. 

A UeAure.? God, and shrinks from men. Bacon. 

2. To stand opposite to; to stand with the 
face or front toward. 

Four fronts, with open gates, the different 

quarters of the world. 

3. To cover in front; as, a fortification /ueed 
with marble; to face a garment with silk,— 

4. To smooth or dress the face of, as a stone, 
&c,— 5. To place with the face upwards.— 
To face down, to oppose boldly or impu- 
dently. 

Here’s a villain that would face me down. Shak. 
—To face out, to persist, especially to per- 
sist in an assertion which i.s not true; to 
maintain uiiblusliiiigly and shamelessly; to 
brave, as a charge, with effrontery; as, she 
faced it out. 

A mad-cap ruffian, and a swearing Jack, 

That thinks with oaths to/fT« the matter out. S/iak. 

—To face tea, to adulterate tea by mixing 
it with colouring matter and other suli'- 
stance.s so as to cause it to resemble tea of a 
better quality and higher value than the 
original tea. See Facino, 3. 

Face (fas), v.i l.t To carry a false appear- 
ance; to jilay the hypocrite. 

Suffolk doth not flatter, face, or feign. S/tak. 

2. To turn the face; as, to face to the right 
or left. 

F’friri? about, man ; a soldier, and afraid of the 
enemy! Dryden. 

'' Face-ache, Face-ague (fas'fik, fas'ji-gu), n. 

I Tic-douloureux, a kind of neuralgia which 
1 occurs in the nerves of the face, 

I Face-cloth (fas'kloth), n. A cloth laid over 
i the face of a corpse. 

Standing by the coffin, with wild impatience, she 
pushed the face-cloth. Seward. 

Faced, (fast), a. 1. Having a face; marked 
witli a face, as a court-card.— 2. Having its 
upper or outer surface dressed or smoothed; 
as, a faced stone. 

Face-guard (fas'gard), A kind of cover- 
ing or mask to defend the face and eyes 
from accidents, as in various chemical and 
mechanical processes, in fencing, and the 
like. 

Face-mould (fas'mold), n. The name given 
by workmen to the pattern for marking the 
plank or board, out of which ornamental 
hand-railings for stall’s or other worlis are 
to be cut. 

Face-painter (fas'pruit-er), n. A painter of 
portraits; one who paints the likeness of the 
face. [Hare.] 

Face-painting (fas'prmt-iug), n, 1. The act 
or art of painting portraits; the art of re- 
presenting faces in painting. ' Giorgione . . . 


j^ yoh; ii, Fn ton; ng, sing; 'i’H, f/ieii; th, thin; 


excelled in portraits or face-painting,* Dry- 
den, [Hare.]— 2. The act of aiiplyiiig rouge 
or other paint to the face. 

Face-piece (fas'pes), n. Naut. a piece of 
w’ood ivrought on the fore-part of the knee 
of the head or cutwater. 

Face-plate (fas'pliit), n. The disc attached 
to the revolving spindle of a lathe, to which 
the Avork to he done is often fastened. 
Facer (f?l'ser), -n. l. One Avho faces; one AAdio 
puts on a false shoiv; a bold-faced person. 
There be no great talkers, nor boasters, nor facers. 

Latimer, 

2. [Slang.] A severe blmv in tlie face; lienee, 
any sudden check that staggers one. 

Facet, Facette (fas'et, fa-set'), n. [Fr. fa- 
cette, dim. oiface.] 1. A little face; a small 
surface; as, the facets of a diamond. ‘ A 
gem of fifty facets.’ Tennyson,— 2. In arch. 
a flat projection betiveen the fluting.s of 
columns. — 3. In anat. a small, oircum scribed 
portion of the surface of a hone; as, articular 
facettes, that is, contiguous surfaces by 
means of wiiicli bones are articulated. 

Facet (fas'et), v.t To cut a facet or facets 
on; as, to /acei: a diamond. 

Facete (fa-set'), a. [L./ace/M.5, merry,] Gay; 
cheerful; witty; ingeiuous, Jer. TayUr. 
[Hare.] 

Faceted (fas'et-ed), a. HaAung facets; formed 
into facets. 

Facetely (fa-set'li), adv. 'Wittily; elegantly; 
ingeniously. 

The eyes are the chief se,ats of love, as James Eer- 
nutius hath facetely expressed in an elegant ode. 

Burton, 

Faceteuess (fa-set'nes), n. Wit; pleasant 
representation. [Hare,] 

Parables breed delight by reason of that faceieness 
and wittiiiess which is many time.s found in them. 

LJalesi 

Facetiss (fa-se'shi-e), n. pi. [L.] Witty or 
humorous sayings or Avi’itings. 

Facetious (fa-se'shus), a, facUieux, L. 
facetus, meiTj% humorous.] 1. Merry; spor- 
tive; jocular; sprightly with Avit und good hu- 
mour; as, a facetious companion,— 2. Witty; 
full of pleasantry; playful; exciting laughter; 
as, a facetious story; n facetious reply. 

Socrates, informed of sonie derogating .speeches 
used of him behind his back, made this 
reply, ‘ Let him beat me too when I am absent.* 

Dr. H. More. 

Syn. Witty, jocular, jocose, humourou.s, 
funny, merry, sprightly, sportive, playful, 
liA^ely, gay, cheerful. 

Facetiously (fa-se'shus-li), adu. IMerrily; 
giiyly; Avittily; Avitli pleasantry. 
Facetiousness (fa-se'shus-nes), n. Sportive 
humour; pleasantry; tlie quality of exciting 
laughter or good humour. 

Much facetiousness passes between tlie Frere and 
the Sbnipnour. T. War ton. 

Facette, n. See Facet. 

Facia (fa'slii-a), n. See Fascia. 

Facial (fa'shi-al), a. [L. facies, face.] Her- 
taining to the face ; as, the facial artery, 
vehi, or iiewa.— Facial angle, in anat. the 
angle formed by the plane of the face Avith 
a certain other plane. 'I'lie facial angle of 
Camper is contained by a line draAvn horizon- 
tally from the middle of the external en- 
trance of the ear to the edge of the nostrils, 
and another from this latter point to the 



Facial Angle. 


superciliary ridge of the frontal hone. OAA’en 
and others measure the facial angle by the 
face, or the most prominent parts of tlie 
foreliead and upper jaw, and a line draAvn 
from the occipital condyle along the floor 
of the nostrils. It has been sometimes 
stated that the more acute this angle the 
less Avill the intellectual faculties of the 
individual be deA^eloped, but as a test for 
this purpose it is fallacious, though it is of 
some Amlue as a character in comparing 
the different races of mankind. The aboA^e 
figures shoAV that in a European (fig. 1) the 
facinl angle is very considerably larger than 
in the negro (fig. 2). — Facial axis, &. line 
draAvn from the anterior end of the axis of 
the craninni to the most anterior point of 
the upper jaAV. The angle betAveen these tAvo 


AA'.Trig; Avh, icMg; zh, azure.— See Key. 


ch,,c/iaiii; eh. Sc. loch; 
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ftxial lines, called the eranwfacial angle, 
sh«)ws the extent t(.* which the face is in front 
of or i(eh»w the cniniuin, or or- 

thofjnathom (which see).~Z'ac<a2 nerve, the 
pnrtio dura, of the seventh pair of nerves, 
arising from the upper part t)f the respira- 
tory tract, supplying the facial muscles, and 
Known as' the nervo of expression. —Fucwii 
win, a vein wliieii receives the vessels of the 
head and forehead, and crosses the face 
from the root of the nose outward. 

Facially (fa'shi-al-li), adv. In a facial man- 
ner. 

Facient rfa'slii-ent), n. l'L,faciens, facwntis, 
ppr. of jacio, to do, to make.] l.t A doer; 
one who does anything, good or bad. 

Is sin ill the fact, or in the mind of xhe/azcteftt } 

B/>. Hachet: 

% Tn filg. the variable of a tpiantic as dis- 
tinguished from the coefficient. 

Facies (fa'shi-ez), n. [L.] 1. In <mmt the 
face, including the nose, mouth, eyes, and 
cheeks.—- ‘2. In zool and geol. the aspect pre- 
sented by an assemblage of animals and 
plants, which is characteristic of a particu- 
lar locality or period of the earth’s history. 
—Facies Hippocvatka, the peculiar appear- 
ance of the face immediately before death, 
first descriiied by Hippocrates. 

Facile (fa'sil), a. [Fr.; L. facilis, easy to be 
done or made, ivom faeio, to make,] 1. Easy 
to be done or performed; easy; not difficult; 
performable or attainable with little labour. 

Order ... will render the work/rtr/'/tf and delight* 
fui. Evelyn. 

2. Executed in an easy, careless, or perfunc- 
tory manner; not cliai'acterized by earnest- 
ness of purpose, or executed without expen- 
ditiu-e of thought. 

We want the best of art now, or no art. 

The time is done {or/hct/e settings iip^ 

Uf minnow gods, nymphs here, and tritons there. 

E. B. Bro7ii7iift£'. 

3. Easy to be surmounted or removed; easily 
conquerable. 

The yhcj/ff "atc-s of hell too slightly barred. Milton. 

4. Easy of access or converse; mild; cour- 
teous; not haughty, austere, or distant. 

I mean slie should be courteous, /acile, .sweet. 

B.yonson. 

5. Pliant; flexible; easily persuaded to good 
or bad; yielding; ductile to a fault. 

' Since Adam, and his ytr«7i? consort Eve, 

Lost Paradise, deceived by me. Milton. 
This is treatinjj Burns like a child, a person of so 
facile a disposition as not to be trusted without a 
keeper on the king’s highway. Prof. Wilson, 

6. Ready; dexterous; as, h\^ facile pencil; a 
/«c?7c pen. 

Facilely (fa'sil-li), adv. In a facile or easy 
manner; easily. [Rare.] 

So facilely he bore his royal person. Chapnan. 
Facileness (fa'sil-nes), n. The state of being 
easy; easiness to be persuaded or overcome, 
Beaumont. [Rare.] 

Facile princeps (fa'si-ie prin'’seps). [L.] By 
far the first or best. 

But the/ixcile princess o£ all gypsologists is Pro* i 
fessor Pott of Halle. Chambers's Ency. j 

Facilitate (fa-sirit-at), v. t. pret. & pp. fad- 
litaUd; ppr. facilitating. [Fr. faoiUter, 
iromfaefiiU, L. fadlitas, from. facilis, easy] 
To make easy or less difficult; to free from 
difficulty or impediment, or to diminish it; 
to lessen the lab oiir of ; as, machinery/aciZf- 
manual labour and Operations. 

The labour which terminates in the production of 
an article fitted for some human use, is either em- 
ployed directly about the thing, or in previous oper- 
ations destined to faa'lilaie, perhaps essential to the 
possibility ofj the subsequent ones. % S, Mill. 

Facilitation (fa-sil'it-a^ahon), n. The act 
of facilitating or making easy. 

Who can believe that they, who first watched the 
stars, foresaw the use of their discoveries to theyh- 
of commerce? gfohnson. 

Facility (fa-siJ'i-ti), n. [Fr. fadliU; 'L.facil- 
itan, from fadlis, facile.] 1. Easiness to be 
performed; freedom from difficulty; ease; 
as, tlxQfaGiUty of a work or operation. 

Though yfecTiViVy and hope of success might invite 
some other choice. Bacon. 

2 . Ease in performance; readiness proceed- 
ing from skill or use; dexterity; as, he per- 
formed the work with great facility. 

The facility whicli we get of doing things by a 
custom of doing, makes them often pass in us without 
uobce. Lache, 

3. Pliancy; ductility; easiness to be per- 
suaded; readiness of compliance, usually in 
a bad sense, implying a disposition to yield 
to solicitations to evil; in Scots lam, a con- 
dition of mental weakness falling short of 


idiocy, and implying easiness to be per- 
suaded to do anything. 

It is a great error to t-oko facility for good nature: 
tenderne.ss without discretion is no better than a more 
pardonable folly. Sir R. U Estrange, 

In order to support the reduction of the deed of a 
fticile person, there must be evidence of circumven- 
tion and of imposition, in the transaction, as well as 
facility in the party, and lesion. But, ‘where lesion 
in the deed, and facility in the granter concur, the 
most slender circumstances of fraud or circumvention 
are sufficient to set it aside.’ Bell'.s Lmo Diet. 

4. Easiness of access; complaisance; conde- 
scension; affability. 

He offers himself to the visits of a friend with/h<rj7- 
ity^ So%(th. 

5, The means by which the performance of 
anything is rendered more easy; conveni- 
ence; assistance; advantage: usually in the 
idural; as, gvQat facilitks are offered us 
for visiting foreign countries ; his position 

• affords him great facilities for study. 
Faemerioiis{fa-si-neTi-iis), a. A ludicrously 
coined woixl for Fadnorous. Shale. 

Facing (fasflng), n. 1. A covering in front 
for ornament, distinction, protection, de- 
fence, or other purpose; as, {a) in arch, the 
thin covering of polished stone over an in- 
ferior stone, or the stratum of plaster or 
cement on a brick or rough stone wall, (6) In 
Finery, the wood-work which is fixed round 
apertures in interiors, to ornament them or 
to protect the plaster from injury, (c) In 
engin. a layer of eartli, turf, or stone laid 
upon the bottom and sloping sides of a canal, 
railway, reservoir, &c., to imotecb the ex- 
posed surface or to give it a steeper slope 
than what is natural, (d) The trimmings 
on the front of a regimental jacket or coat, 
by which one regiment is usually distin- 
guished from aiiotlier; the trimmings on the 
front of any uniform.— 2. In foimding, pow- 
der applied to the face of a mould which 
receives the metal, to give a smooth sur- 
face to the casting— 3. A mode of adulterat- 
ing tea by mixing it with colouring matter 
and other substances so as to cause it to 
resemble tea of a better quality and a liiglier 
value than the original ‘uiifaced’ tea; also, 
the materials used in this process of adul- 
teration. 

The facing of tea is a fraud generally very easy of 
detection; all that is necessary is to put a little of 
the tea into a bottle partially filled with cold water, 
and to shake the bottle vigorously for a short time. 
The tea parts with its facing, which either remains 
in .solution in the water, imparting a colour to it, or 
sinlcs as a powder to the bottom, according to its na- 
ture. Edin. Conrant newspaper. 

4. The movement of soldiers in turning ; 
round to the right, left, &c, 

Facingly (fas'ing-li), adv. In a fronting po- 
sition. I 

Facing-sand (fas'iug-sand), ?i. Inmoulding, 
a mixture generally composed of pulvei’ized 
bituminous coal and common moulding- 
sand, used to form the surface of moulds. 
Faciaorous (fa-siii'er-us), a. [L. facinor- 
osus, criminal, atrocious, from f acinus, fa- 
cinoris, a deed, especially a bad deed, from 
facio, to do.] Atrociously wicked. 

Things highly charged with sin, even to a more 
fadnorous and notorious degree. jter. 2'aylor. 

Facinorousiiess (fa-siu'er-ns-nes). n. Ex- 
treme or atrocious wickedness. [Rare.] 
Facondjt Faconde,t n. [O-Fr. froniL./n- 
cundia.] Eloquence. ‘ Facond gent’ 5 = pleas- 
ing eloquence. Chaucer. 

Facond,t Faconde,t a. [L. famndus, elo- 
quent.] Eloquent; fluent. ^ISTature with 
facond Yoioe.’ Chaucer. 

Facsimile (fak-sFmi-le), n. [L. f ado, to 
make, and similis, like. See Simile.] An 
exact copy or likeness, as of handwriting ; 
an imitation of an original in all its propor- 
tions, traits, and peculiarities; m,, facsimiles 
of old manuscripts, or of the handwriting of 
famous men, or of interesting documents, 
aremade in engraving or lithographic prints. 
Facsimile (fak-si'mi-le), u. t. To make a fac- 
simile or exact counterpart of; to copy ex- 
actly. Q,uart. Rev. [Rare.] 

Facsimilist (f ak-sFmi-list), n. The pro ducer 
> of a facsimile or of facsimiles. 

Fact (fakt), n. '{L. factum, a thing done, a 
deed, a fact, from fado, to do. ] 1. Anything 
done or that comes to pass; an act; a deed; 
an effect produced or achieved; an event, 

‘ What might instigate him to this devilish 
fact I am not able to conjecture." JFvelyu.— 

2. Reality; truth; as, in fact— Z. The asser- 
tion or statement of a thing done or existing; 
sometimes used to mean a thing asserted to 
exist or to have taken place, although false; 
as, history abounds with false /acfe.—Syjir. 


Act, deed, [performance, event, incident, oc- 
currence, circninstance. 

Faction (fak'shon), n. [L. f actio, a company 
of persons acting together, from fado, 
factum, to do.] 1. A party, in polUics, 
combined or acting in union, in opposition 
to the prince, government, or state: usually 
applied to a minority, but it may be applied 
to a majoi'ity; a party promoting discord or 
unscrupulously iiromoting their private ends 
at the expense of the public good. ‘Not 
.swaying to this /action or to that.’ Tenny- 
son. 

When a party abandons public and general ends, 
and devotes it.self only to the personal interests of its 
members and leaders, it is called o. faction, and its 
policy is said to be factious. Sir G. C. Besots, 

A feeble g-overnment produces mor^ factions than 
an oppressive one, E nies. 

2. Tumult; discord; dissension. 

They remained at Newbury in jireat faction among 
themselves. Lord Clarendon. 

3. In Rom. antiq. one of the four classes, dis- 
tinguished by special colours, into which 
the combatants in the circus were divided. 
Tliere were the green, blue, red, and white 
factions, and other two, the purple and 
yellow, are said to have been added by 
Domitian.— Part^V, Faction, Cahal, Junto, 
Combination. See under Cabal. 

Factionary (f ak'shon-a-ri), n. A party man ; 
one of a faction. [Rare.] 

Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name is Menenius, 
always factionary on the party of your general. 

Shah. ■ , 

Factionert (fak'shon-er), n. One of a ftic- 
tion. 

The factioners had entered into such a seditious 
conspiracy. Bp. Bancroft. 

Factxon-figlit (fak'shon-f it), n. A fight he- 
tween parties of diflerent religions, politics, 
or family connections. 

Factionist (fak'shon-ist), n. One who pro- 
motes faction. ‘Some busy factionists of 
the meaner sort.’ Bp. Hall 
Factious (fak'shus), a. [Fr. facMeux; L./ae- 
tiosim, from/acriV>. See Faction.] 1. (liven 
to faction; addicted to form parties and 
raise dissensions, in opposition to govern- 
ment; turbulent; prone to clamour against 
public measures or men. 

That factious and seditious spirit that has .appeared 
I of late. Chestojie/d. 

2. Pertaining to faction; proceeding from 
faction ; indicating faction. ‘ I'actidns tu- 
' inults.’ FikonBasiUke. ' Factious iimiiTelsf 
Dry den,— Active; urgent; zealous. ‘Be 
/rtctiow.s for redress of all these griefs,’ Shuk. 
Factiousiy (falFsIius-li), adv. In a factious 
manner; by means of faction; in a turbulent 
or disorderly manner. 

Factiousness (fak'.dius-nes), n. The state of 
being factious; inclination to form parties 
in opposition to the government or to the 
' public interest; disposition to clamour and 
raise opposition; damoronsness for a party. 
Factitious (fak-ti'shus), a. [L. factitiu.% 
made by art, from fado, to make,] l\l,ade 
by art, in distinction from what is pri aluced 
by nature; artificial; conventional; us,/«c- 
titious cinnabar; factitious stones. 

To Mr. Locke the writings of Hoiibes .sugge.^ted 
much of the sophistry displayed in the first tjocik of 
his essay on the factitious nature of our moral prin- 
ciples. Dtigaid Sttrwart. 

Factitiously (fak-ti"shus-li), adv. In a fac- 
titious or imnatiiral manner, 
Factitiousuess (fak-ti"shns-nes), n. Quality 
of being factitious. 

Factitive (fak'tit-iv), a. [L. factus, pp. of 
facio, to make.] Causative; tending to make 
or cause; particularly, in gram, pertaining 
to that relation existing between two words, 
as between an active transitive verb and it.s 
object, when the action of the verb produces 
a new condition in the object; as, he made 
the man a corpse; tlie king created him a 
peer, ‘Having a /act /tire or'eausative sense.’ 
Prof. Gibbs, 

^ Sometimes the idea of activity in a verb or adjec- 
tive involves in it a reference to an eifijct in the way; 
of causality, in the .active voice cm the immediatetfij- 
jects, and in the passive voice on the subiect of such 
activity. This second object is called tlie jactitive 
object. Pnf Gibbs. 

Factivet (faktflv), a. Making; having power 
to make. ‘Creator-liko, f active, and not 
destructive.’ Bacon. 

Facto (fak’to), adv. [L., abl. of fadnm, a 
deed.] In laio, in fact; in deed; by the act 
or fact. 

Factor (fak'ter), n. [L., a maker, doer, 
irom fado, factum, to make, to do.] 1. In 
com. an agent employed Tiy merchants re- 
siding in other places to Imy and sell, 
negotiate bills of exchange, or transact 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; f, Be. fey. 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


Fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, h6r; 
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other business on tlieir accoimt. He is in- 
tnistecl with the possession, maimgement, 
and disposal of goods, property, <fec., and 
may buy and sell in his own name, in which 
particulars consists the main difference be- 
tween factors and brokers. 

factor sends me word, a merchant’s fled 
That owes me for a hundred tun of wine. 

Marlow. 

2. Ill Scotland, a person appointed by a 
landed proprietor or an owner of houses to 
manage his property, to let lands or houses, 
to collect rents, &c. — 3. An agent or sub- 
stitute generally. [Rare.] 

Percy is but iwy factor, jEjood my lord, 

T’ engross up glorious deeds on my behalf. Shak. 

4. In ariili. the multiplier and multiplicand, 
from the multiplication of which proceeds 
the product. —5. In alg. a name given to any 
expression considered as part of a product. 
Tims a and «-+.'» are the factors of tiie pro- 
duct a (a -fa*) or 6. One of several 

circumstances, elements, or influences which 
tend to the production of a result. 

The extreme complexity of social actions will be 
better seen if we enumerate the factors whicli deter- 
mine one single phenomenon, as the price of a com- 
modity. Herbert Spe?tcer. 

The power of the preacher was a main factor in 
the early stages of the culture of Cliristendom. 

Rev. y. Baldivhi Brovm. 

—Interim factor. See Interim. 

Factor (fak'ter), v.t 1. To act as factor for; 
to look after, let, and draw the rents for; to 
manage; as, to /a cf or property. [Scotch.]— 
2. In math, to resolve into factors; as, 
is factored into (re -ft/) (a;-?/)- 
Factorage ( fak't6r-aj ), 71 . [Fr., from L. 
factor. See FACTOR.] The allowance given 
to a factor by his employer as a compen.sa- 
tion for his services: called also a Commfs- 
sion. 

Factoress (fak't 6 r-es), 71 . A female factor. 
[Rare.] 

Factorial (fak-td'ri-al), a. 1. Pertaining to 
a factory; consistingiu afactory. —2, In math. 
of or pertaining to a factor or factors.— A 
factorial eximession is an expression of which 
the factors are in arithmetical progression, 
as (iiJ-M), (.'K-f 2), (x-j-BX (a:+4). 

Factorize (fakTCr-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. factor- 
ized; ppr. facto'rizmg. To warn not to pay 
or give up goods; to attach the effects of a 
debtor in the hands of a third person. 
[Local law term in United States.] 
Factorship <fak't6r-ship), 71 . Afactory, or 
the business of a factor. 

Factory (fak'to-i'i), n. [From /actor (which 
see).] 1. (a) A name given to establishments 
of merchants and factors resident in foreign 
coimtries, wdio were governed by regulations 
adopted for their mutual support and assist- 
ance against the encroaclnneiits or inter- 
ference of the governments of the coimtries 
in wliich they resided. (6) The body of 
factor’s in any place. — 2. [Contr. from 7na mi- 
factory.] A building or collection of build- 
ings, appropriated to the manufacture of 
goods ; the place where workers are em- 
jdoyed in fabricating goods, ivares, or uten- 
sils; as, a cotton /aciSory. 

Factory Maxmd (fak'ter-i mand), n. A com- 
mercial weight of India, See Maunb.; 
Factotum (fak-to'tum), 71 . [L./ac/o, toraake, 
to do, and tori/w, neut. of all, whole.] 
A .servant or deputy employed to do all 
kinds of work. 

Ho could not sail without him; for Avhat could he 
do \vithout Corporal Vanspitter, his protection, liis 
factotum, his distributer of provisions Marryai. 

Factual (fak'tu-ai), a. Relating to or con- 
taining facts; consisting of facts. [Rare.] 
Factum (fak'tum), n. pi. Facta (fak'ta). 
In law, a thing done; an act or deed; any- 
thing stated and made certain. 

Faoture (fak'tflr), 71 . [Fr.] l.f The art or 
manner of making.— 2. In com. an invoice 
or bill of parcels. Smmmds, 

Faculse (fa'ku-le), n. pi [L. facula, a little 
torch, dim. otfax, a torch.] In dstron. cer- 
tain spots sometimes seen on the sun’s disc, 
which appear brighter than tlie rest of his 
surface. 

Different parts of liis (the sun’s) surface give differ- 
ent spectra. The spots have not the .sanie spectrum 
as the bright parts of the disc ; the ordinarily bright 
parts have not the same spectrum as the exception- 
ally bright parts called the faetdie. 

R, A. Proctor. 

Faculty (fa'kul-ti), 71 . fFv.faculU, li.fae7il- 
tas, from facitl, easy, tvam facto, to do, to 
make.] 1. Any power of the mind or intel- 
lect, such as tliose which enable it to receive, 
revive, orniodify perceptions; as, the/acitZity 
of perceiving; of imagining, remembering, 

■ '■•■A'c.,' 

ch, c./iam; Ch, Sc. locA; g, i/o; j, job; 


Powers are active and passive, natural ami ac- 
quired. Powers natural and active are called farul- 
ties Powers natural and passive, capacities or re^ 
ceptivities. Powers acquired are aiui habit 
IS used both m an active and p.assive sense. The 
poAver, again, of acquiring a habit is railed a disposi- 
Sir Hamilton, 

Oh ! many are the Poets that are soivn 
By N.-iture; Men endowed witli highest gifts, 
riie vision and \\\^faculiy divine, 

Yet Avanting the accomplishnient of verse. 

Wordsivorth. 

2. Capacity for any natural tictiou or func- 
tion; as, the faculty of speech. 

The vitalyh:c?//^j/ is that by Avhich life is preserved, 
Quincy. 

3-. Skill derived from practice, or practice 
aided by nature ; special power ; .special 
mental endowment ; dexterity ; adroitness ; 
knack; as, he has a wonderful facuUrt for 
miinicrv. — 4.+ Power.' .nn+.bnrifv 


mimicry.— 4. t Power; authority. 

l am traduced by tongues Avhich neither knoAv 
My faculties nor person, Shah. 

This Duncan 

Hath borne \\\% faculties so meek. Shah. 

5.t Mechanical power; as, the faculty of the 
wedge.— 6. t Natural virtue; efficacy; as, the 
faculty of simples.— 7. Privilege; a right or 
power granted to a person by favour or in- 
dulgence, to do what by law he may not do; 
as, the faculty of marrying without the 
banns being first published, or of ordaining 
a deacon under age.'— S. The body of indi- 
viduals constituting one of tlie learned pro- 
fessions, and when used absolutely, more ' 
specifically, the medical and surgical pro- I 
fessions. In Scotland the same term is ; 
used; but it is further used for a body of i 
enrolled baiTisters, attorneys, or .solicitors; ^ 
as, the faculty of advocates; the faculty of 
procurators. 

The obstinacy of Lord Chesterfield’s deafness had 
induced him to yield to the repeated advice of the 
faculty to try whether any benefit could be obtained 
by a journey to Spa, Maty. 

9. In colleges, the masters and professors of 
the several departments of a university, or 
one of the departments themselves; as. the 
faculty of arts, of theology, of medicine, or of 
iKw.—FamiUxj to burden, in Scots ?flui,apower 
reserved in the disposition of an heritable 
suliject to burden the disponee with a pay- 
ment.— o//acMZi5m,s, a jurisdiction or 
tribunal belonging to the archbishop. It 
creates rights to pews, monuments, and jiarti- 
cular places and modes of burial. It has also 
powers in granting licenses of different de- 
scriptions, as a license to marry, a faculty 
to erect an organ in a parish church, to 
level a churchyard, &c.— SYN. Talent, gift^ 
endowment, dexterity, adroitness, knack. 
Facuild (fa'kund), a. [L, facmulus, elo- 
quent, from fa, root of fari, to speak, and 
term, its, implying abundance.] Elo- 
cjuent. [Rare,] 

Facundioust (fa-kund'i-us), a. Eloquent; 
full of words. 

Facundity (fa-kund'i-ti), 7i. [L. facundUas. 
See Faounb. ] Eloquence ; readiness of 
speech. [Rare.] 

Fad (fad), 71. [A.' Siix. fadmi, to arrange.] 

A favourite theoiy ; crotchet ; hobby. 

TJie Avorld is a melee of special constables, each 
bent upon getting his own fad enforced at the point 
of the truncheon. Contemp, Rev. 

Faddle (fad'd), u.i. [Aform of/ddZ^, to trifle.] 
To trifle; to toy; to ijlay. 

Faddy (fad'i),«;. Given to fads or crotchets. 
Fade (fad), a. [Fr,] Weak ; slight ; faint ; 
insipid. [Rare.] 

His masculine taste gave him a sense of something 
yhrfs and ludicrous. De Quiucey. 

Fade (fad), v.i. pret. & pp. faded; ppv. fad- 
ing. [O.E. vade, to fade. Alliances and 
etymology uncertain. Comp, Fr. /ad^'. in- 
sipid, from L. vapidus; D. mddeii, to wither. ] 

1. To wither, as a plant; to lose strength, 
health, or vigour gradually; to decay; to 
perish gradually. 

The floAver ripens in its place, 

Rifiens, and/rtif&r, and falls. Tennyson. 

When the memory is weak, ideas in the mind ■ 
quickly /rrt’e. Locke. \ 

2, To lose freshness, colour, or brightness; 
to tend from a stronger or brighter colour 
to a more faint shade of the same colour, or 
to lose colour entirely; to become faint in 
hue or tint; to have the distinctive or char- 
acteri.stic features disappear gradually; to 
grow dim or indistinct; to disappear gradu- 
ally. ‘ The greenness of a leaf soon /adwi{if 
into yellow.’ Boyle. 

Allthat’sbrightmustyhfA',— 

The brightest still the fleetest, il/tJCJV. 

Adieu, adieu I my natwe shore , . 

o'er the Avaters blue. Byron. 


h, Fr. ton; 
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! Fade (fad), v.t. To cause to wither; to wear 
I away; to deprive of freshness or vigour. 

I No Avinter could his latirels/tfrti?. Dryden. 

I Fadedly (ffid'ed-Ii), adv. In a faded or 
I decayed manner; in a manner suggestive of 
I former better circumstances. ‘A dull room 
/adtvii?/ furnislied.’ JJicJums. 

Fadeless {{ad'’les), a. Unfading. 

Fadge (faj), y.l [PL.Sax. figamfi^gean, to 
join: same word as G.fugen“X). wegen, Sw. 
foga—to join, to fit,] 1. To suit; to flt; to 
come close, as tlie parts of things united; 
hence, to have one part eorisistent with 
another,— 2. To agree ; to live in amity. 

They shall be made, spite of antipathy, to fadre 
to^rether. Milton'. 

S. To succeed; to hit. 

Well, sir. \\owfadi^es tlie iicav desigri? IVycherley, 

Fadge (faj), n. A large flat loaf or batmock, 
commonly of liarlcy-meal and baked among 
ashes. [Scotch.] 

A Glasgow capon (-herring) and a fadge 
Ye tJiought a feast, Ramsay. 

Fading (fad'ing), p. and a. [See Fabrj 
1 . Losing cfdour; becoming less vivid; dCr 
caying; declining; witliering.— 2. Subject to 
decay ; liable to lose freshness and vigour; 
liable to perish; not durable; transient; as, 
a fading flower. 

Fading (fatPing), n. Decay; loss of colour, 
fi-eslmes.s, or vigour. 

Fading! (fading), 71 , [Ir.] The name of an 
Iiisli dance, and burden of a song. 

I Avill have liini Onneofadiny: fadiny is a fine Jiq", 
I’ll assure you, gentlemen. Beau. PI, 

Fadingly (fadlng-li), adv. In a fading 
manner. 

Fadlngness(fadTng-nes),7i. Decay; liability 
to decay. 

Fady (fadl), a. Wearing away; losing colour 
or strength. .Shenstone. [Rare.] 

Fae (fii), 71. Foe. 'Your mortal fae is noo 
awa'.’ B^mis. [Scotch.] 

Fsecal (felval), a. Pertaining to fteces; con-, 
taining or consisting of dreg.s, lees, sediment, 
or excrement. 

Fseces (fe'sez), 71. pZ. [L.] Excrement; also, 
settlings; sediment after infusion or dtstil-. 
lation. 

Fsecula (fe'ku-la). iSeeFEOULA, 

Faem (fam), 71. Foam. [Scotch.] 

Gtiid auld Scotch drink, 

Whether thro' winiplin’ Avorras thou jink, 

Or, richly broAvn, ream OAvre the brink, 

In. glorious faem. Burns. 

Faerie,! Faery! (fif'e-ri), 71 . The nation of 
fairies; the work of fairies; enchantment. 

In Okie dayes of the king Artour, 

Of AV’hich that Bretons speken gret honour, 

-411 Avas thi-s loud fulfilled Chaucer. 

Faery (fa'e-ri), a. Pertaining to fairies; 
fairy. 

Fafflet (faffl), v.i [Onomatopoetic. Comp. 
7naxlle.\ T'o stammer. Barret. 

Fag (fag),r.l pret. &pp. fagged; ppv. fagging. 
[According to Wedgwood and Skeat prob- . 
ably another form of flag, by omission of 1. 
Comp, askant and a,s‘A;Ze7if; E./ifp'Zcman with 
G. jliigelmann.] 1. To become weary; to 
fail in strength; to be faint with weariness. 
'To fag, deficere.’ Levms (1570). —2. To . 
labour hard or assiduously; to work till 
wearied. --3. To act as a fag; to perform 
menial services for another, as the hoys in 
lower class do to tliose in the higher classes 
in certain BiigHsh public schools. 

This one blacked his shoes, that toasted his bread, 
others would /ti** out and give him balls at cricket 
during whole suinmer afternoons. Thackeray. 

—To fag out {naut.), to become untwisted, 
as the end of a rope. 

?ag (fag), V. t. 1. To use or treat as a fag or 
drudge; to compel to labour for one’s benefit; 
to cause to perform menial services for one; 
as, at c ertain English public schools the boys 
in the upper forms/ai; the boys in the lower. 

2. To tire by labour; to exhaust; as, this 
work has fagged me out,— 3.! To beat. 

Fag! (fag), 71. A knot in cloth. 

Fag (fag), 71. 1. A laborious drudge.— 2. In 
certain Bnglish p^ihlic schools, as Eton, 
Harrow, and Winchester, a school-boy who 
performs menial services for another boy 
who is in the highest or next highest form 
or class, having to prepare his master's 
breakfast, carry messages, &c. 

Fag-end. (fag'end), 71. [According to "Wedg- 
wood the end which flags or hangs loo.se. 
See Fag, v.u} 1. The end of a we)) of cloth, 
generally of coarser materials,— 2. The latter 
or meaner part of anything. 

In comes a geutlenian in the of October, 

w, irig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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drippiiuT with the fag5 of that humid and uncertain 
season, hurue, 

3. yant the untwisted end of a rope. 
Faggot, Fagot (fag"ot), n. CFiom Fr. farjot, 
IL fagotto, n faggot, a bundle of sticks, from 
Jjjaijaeis, a bundle of sticks for burning.] 

1. A bun die of sticks, twigs, orsmall branches 
of trees, used for fuel, or for raising bat- 
teries, filling ditches, and other purposes in 
fortification; a fascine. 

And hfirk ye, sirs; for that she is a maid. 

Spare for m/hRirofs, let there be enow ; 

Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal stake, 

That so her torture may be shortened. S/iaJi. 

2. A bundle of pieces of iron for re-manu- 
fattture, or of steel in bars. —3. A person 
foi'inerly liired to take the place of anotlier 
at the muster of a military company or to 
hide deticicncy in its number when it was 
not full. 

There wore several counterfeit books which were 
carved in wood, and served only to fill up tlie number 
l}|{jcyvij5'A‘'.j in the muster of a regiment. Addison. 

4. A term of contempt for a dry, shrivelled 
old woman, whose bones are, like a bmidle 
of sticks, fit only to burn; a term of oppro- 
brium applied to cMldren and women. ‘Old 
Trotter and his/asrfirof of a wife.' Marvyat. 
Faggot, Fagot (faggot), 'O.i. To tie together; 
to bind in a faggot or bundle; to collect 
promiscuously: 

FaggOt-TOte (fag'ot-vot), 91 . A vote pro- 
cured by the purchase of property under 
mortgage or otherwise, so as to constitute 
a nominal qualification, without a substan- 
tial b.asis. Faggot-votes are chiefly used in 
comity elections. The way in which they 
are usually manufactured, viz., by the pur- 
chase of a property wiiich is divided into as 
many lots as will constitute separate votes, 
and given to different persons, has given 
rise to the name. 

Faggot- voter (fag'ot-vot-er), n. One who 
holds or e.verci.ses a faggot-vote. 

Fagin, Fagine (fa'jin), n. A substance 
found by Buchner and Herberger in beech- 
nuts, the fruit of Far/us mjlvatwa, hut only 
imperfectly examined. It is said to be a 
yellow sweetish mass, easily soluble in 
water and alcoliol, sparingly in ether, de- 
composed by strong acids and by dry dis- 
tillation, but distilling undecomposed with 
the vapour of water or alcohol. 

Fagopyrum (fa-go-pi'rum), n. [X. fagus, a 
beech, and Gr. pyros, wheat; buckwheat 
literally means ‘heech- wheat’. See Buck- 
wheat,] Buckwheat, a genus of Asiatic 
plants, the seeds of which are edible, belong- 
ing to the nat. order Polygonaceie, Common 
hiickwheata or brank, is the F, escUlentu7n, 
sometimes called Polygo7ium Fagopynmn. 
See Beank, Bdokwheat. 

Fagotto (fa-got't6>, m 
[It] A musical -wind- 
instruiiient with a reed 
and mouth -piece like 
the clarionet and re- 
sembling the bassoon. 

The alto-fagotto has a 
range of three octaves, 
rising from C in the se- 
,eond space of the bass 
clef. It is so called 
from its being able to 
be taken to pieces and 
made up into a bundle Fagotto, 
like a small faggot, for 
convenience of carriage. See also Bassoon. 
Fagus (fa'gus), n, [XT] The beech, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Cupuliferia There are 
about twenty species distributed over the 
temperate regions of the world. They are 
trees with close, smooth, ash-gray bark, and 
simple straight-veined leaves. The round 
heads of staminal flowers grow below the 
pistillate flowers of the same branch. Tlie 
fruit consists of an urn-shaped prickly in- 
volucre out into four valves, and inclosing 
two trigonous nuts. The c ommon beech (F. 
»ijlvcttica) is a common British tree. See 
Beech. 

Faham-tea. SeeFAAM-TBA, 

Fahlerz, Fahlore (filTfirts, faTor), n. [G, 
fahl, yellowish, fallow, and erz, ore.] Gray 
copper or gray copper ore, called by min- 
eralogists, from the shape of its crystals, 
tetmh(id7'al copper pyrites and tetraAedfite. 
This mineral is easily broken, and its frac- 
ture is usually uneven, but sometimes a little 
eonchoidal. It is found amorphous and in 
regular crj'stals. 

.Falilimite (fdliTun-it), n. [From Fahlun in 
Sweden,] A mineral of a greenish colour, 
occiUTing in six-sided prisms. Its chief con- 
stituent is hydrated silicate of alumina. 


Fahrenlieit (fa'ren-hit), a. [After Gabriel 
Daniel Fahrenheit, a native of Dantzic, who 
first employed quicksilver, instead of spirits 
of wine, in the construction of thermo- 
meters about the year 1720.] The name 
distinguishing the kind of thermometer 
in most common use in England and Ame- 
rica, in which the space between the freez- 
ing and the boiling points of water, under 
a medium pressure of the atmosphere, is ' 
divided into 180°; the freezing point being 
marked 32°, and the boiling 212 °; as, there 
was a temperature of 60° Fahrenheit, that 
is, by a Fahrenheit thermometer; the Fah- 
renheit scale. See Thermometek. 

Faience (fli-i-ens' or fa-yafis), n. A sort of 
fine pottery or earthenwiire glazed with a 
fine vai’iiish, and painted in various designs, 
named from Faenza in Eomagna, where it is 
said to have been invented in 1299. 

Fails (fak), u,i [Scotch,] 1 . To fail; to he- 
GOBie weary,— -2. To stop; to cease. 

FaiE (fak), v.t [Scotch.] 1. To take away 
from the price or value of any commodity; 
to abate. ‘I’ll not faik a farthing o’ my 
right,’ Galt— 2. To excuse; to let go with 
impunity. 

FaiE (fak), v.t. To fold; to tuck up. [Scotch.] 
Faik (fak), n. [Scotch.] 1. A fold of^ any- 
thing, as a ply of a garment. — 2 . pi A miner’s 
term for fissile simdy shales, or shaly sand- 
stones, as distiiict from the dark bitumin- 
ous shales knD^vn as ‘blaes’ or ‘blaize.’ 

Fail, real (fal, fel), n. [Sw. vail, grassy 
soil, sward.] [Scotch.] A grassy part of 
the surface of the ground; a piece cut off 
from the rest of the sward; a turf; a sod. — 
Fail or feat and divot, in Scots law, a servi- 
tude consisting in a right to lift fails or 
divots from a servient tenement, and to use 
them for the purposes of the dominant 
tenement, as for building walls, roofing 
houses, <fec. 

Fail (fal), a. i [Fr. failUr, It. fallvre, 
to fail, from L. f alter c, to deceive. Comp. 

Jj. falle^'B mmiiCata, to fail to perform com- 
missions. Fallere is by some connected with 
L. ferm, wild (E. fierce), fraus, frmidis (E. 
fraud), frustra, in vain (whence 
See also Fault, Falter. ] 1 . To become defi- 
cient; to be insuflicient; to cease to be abun- 
dant for supply; as, the streams or springs 
fail; the crops /uf?. ‘The year in which our 
olives failed,* Temiyson.~-2. To come short 
of; not to have the due measure or degree 
of; with of; as, to fail of respect. —3. To 
decay; to decline; to sink; to be diminished; 
to become weaker; as, the patient /«r7s every 
hour. 

The sound, upon the fitful gale. 

In solemn wise did rise anq Jail St'r W. Scott. 

O and proudly stood she up 1 

Her heart within her did not fail. Tennyson. 

4. To become extinct; to cease; to be en- 
tirely wanting; to be no longer produced; 
to cease to be furnished or supplied. 

Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth ; for the 
faithful fail from among the children of men, 

Ps. xii. t. 

Money failed in the land of Egypt, Gen, xlvii. 15. 

6 . To cease; to perish; to be lost; to die. 

Lest tile remembrance of his grief should finl. 

Addison. 

They shall all fail together. Is, xx-xi. 3 . 

6 . To miss; not to produce the effect; to mis- 
carry; to be frustrated or disappointed; to 
be unsuccessful; as, the experiment was 
made with care, but failed; the attack 
failed; the m.cm.Y failed.— 7. To be guilty of 
omission or neglect; as, to fail in duty.— 

8 . To remain unfulfilled. 

Failed the bright promise of your early day, 

Heber. 

9. To become unable to meet one's engage- 
ments, especially one's debts or business 
obligations; to become insolvent or bank- 
rupt. 

Fail (fal), v.t 1 . To desert; to disappoint; 
to cease or to neglect or omit to afford aid 
or supply strength; to be wanting to; as, 
our friends sometimes /aiZ us when we most 
need them. 

The ship was5 now left alone, as proud lords be 
When fortune them. Sir P, Sidney, 
There shall never fail thee a man on the throne. 

iKi. U. 4 . 

2. To omit; not to perform; to neglect to 
keep or observe; as, to fail an appointment. 
Swift. 

The inventive God, who never his part 
Dryden. 

3. t Not to attain or reacli to; to come short 
of; to fail of. ‘Though that seat of earthly 
bliss be failed.* Milton.— To deceive; 
to cheat. 


So lively and so like, that living sense It failed. 

Spenser. 

-To fail of, to miss of obtaining; to come 
short of; to lose. 

Fail (fal), ?i. If Miscarriage; failure; de- 
ficiency; want. 

What clangers by his highness* fail of issue 
May drop upon thi.s kingdom. Shak, 

2,t Death; decease. 

How grounded he his title to the crown 
Upon out fail t Sluzk. 

—Without fail, without omission to perform 
something; without delinquency or failui’e; 
without doubt; certainly. 

He will 7vithout fail drive out from before you the 
Canaanites. Josh. iii. lo- 

Failance f (fal'ans), [Fr. faillance, from 
faillir, to fail.] Fault; failure. Fell. 
Failing (falTng), n. 1. The act of failing; 
imperfection; weakness; lapse; fault. 

E’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side. Goldsmith, 

2. The act of becoming insolvent or bank- 
rupt. 

Failingly (falTng-li), adv. By failing. 
Faillis (falTis), [Fr.] In Ac r. a failure or 
fraction in an ordinary, as if it w'ere broken, 
or a splinter taken from it. 

Failure (faFur), n. 1. A failing; deficiency; 
cessation of supply or, total defect; as, the 
failure of springs or streams; failure of 
rain; failure of crops.— 2, Omission; non- 
performance; as, tlie failure of a promise; 
a man's failure in the execution of a trust. 

3, Decay, or defect from decay; as, the 
failm'e of memory or of sight.— 4. The act 
of failing or state of having failed to 

1 attain an object ; want of success ; as, one 
of the most common causes of failure is at'- 
tempting too much, and doing too little.— 

5. A becoming insolvent or bankrupt ; ns, 
in commercial panics innimieralde failimis 
occur.— C-t A failing; a slight fault. John- 
son. 

Fain (fan), a. [A.Sax./ftv/coi, joyful, ftvgnian, 
to rejoice; comp. Goth, fagbuni, to rejoice; 
Icei. fagna, to be glad. Fivgeu becomes in 
whence the verb to/<n?Jn.; 
fair, A. Sax./ac^cr, is from same root. *T<> 
be fain to do a thing’ means to be glad or 
pleased to do it under some kind of nece,s- 
sity; that is, glad to evade evil or secure 
good.] Glad; pleased; rejoiced; eager; in- 
clined; especially content to accept of or 
do something for want of better. 

When Hildebrand liad accur.sed Henry IV, there 
were none so hardy as to defend their lord; where- . 
fore he was fain to litnnble Jiiinsclf before HiJde- 
braird. Jlaleiph. 

Wit you well, my child. 

Right were I to learn this knight were whole. 
Being our greatest. Tennyson. 

Pain (Bn), adv. Gladly; with joy or plea- 
sure: with would. 

He ’would fain flee out of his hand. Job xxvii. 32. 
W^'ho 7vouldst against thine own eye-witness fain 
Have all men true <uid leal, all women pure. 

I'ennysoH. 

Fain t (fan), v.i. To wish or desire. ‘ ’.Much 
they faynd to know who she mote bee.’ 
Spenser. 

Fain (fan), a. Pleased; loving; affectionate. 
[Scotch.] 

We’ll meet and aye be fain. 

In the land o' tlie leal. 

Lady Nairne. 

Paine,! ut. or i. To feign; to dissemble. 
Chaucer. 

Faineant (fa-na-tUi), a. [Fr., idle, sluggish 
—faire, to do, and n^-ant, nothing.] 'L,it. 
do-nothing; the sarcastic epithet applied 
to the later Merovingian kings of France, 
who were puppets in the hjuids of the 
mayors of the palace. liouis V,, the last of 
the Cariovingian dynasty, received the same 
designation. 

‘ My signet you shall command with all my heart, 
madam,' said earl Philip. , . ‘I am, you know.a com- 
plete Aoy and, never once interfered with 

my A/fisrVe flfe in her proceeding-s.’ 

Sir IK Scatt. 

Fainnesa (fan'nes), n. State of being fain, 
or glad. 

Faint (Bnt), a. [See Faint, y.l] 1 . Weak; 
languid ; feeble ; exhausted ; inclined to 
swoon; as, I was so faint that I could 
scarcely walk;/«mt with hunger.— 2. Hardly 
perceptible by or feebly striking the senses; 
indistinct ; wanting in 1 )rightnes.s or vivid- 
ness, loudness, sharpness, or force; not well 
defined; feeble; as, ii faint colour; n faint 
red or blue; a faint light; a faint sound or 
voice; a /ciwif resemblarico or image, ‘'riio 
voice grew' /amt.’ Tennyson.— Z. Cow'ardly; 
timorous. ‘Women and children of so high 
a courage and warriors A’ Shuk. 


Fate, far, fat, fgU; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abiaie; y, Sc. fey. 
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4. i^ot vigorous; not active; wanting vigour, 
strengfcli, or energy; as, a faint resistance ; 
a /awit exertion, ‘ The /amt prosecution 
of the war.^ Davies. — 5. Dejected; de- 
pressed; dispirited. ‘My heart is /emit,' 
Lam. i, 22 .— Syn. Weak, languid, lax, low, 
feeble, exhausted, spiritless, cowardly, tim- 
orous. 

Faint (fant), v.i. [O.Fr. faint, sluggish, 
negligent, pp, of feindre, L. fimjere, to feign. 
Some influence on the meaning and use of 
the word may also have been exercised by 
vain, empty, fromL. vamis, empty.] 1, To 
become feeble; to decline or fail in strength 
and vigour; to be weak; to lose the ani- 
mal functions; to lose strength and colour, 
and become senseless and motionless; to 
swoon; sometimes with aivay. 

If I send them away fasting to their own houses, 
they will /hzVii by the way, Mark viii. 3. 

On hearing the honour intended her, she /amted 
away. Gttardia7t. 

2, To sink into dejection; to lose comage or 
spirit. 

If thou in the day of adversity, thy strength 
is small. Prov. xxiv. 10. 

Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 

Since ail alone, so Heaven has willed, we die? 

Keble. 

8 . To become gradually weak or indistinct; 
to decay; to fade; to disappear; to vanish. 

Gilded clouds, while we gaze on them,y‘a^?^,^ before 
the eye. Pope. 

Faint t (fant), v.t. To deject; to depress; to 
weaken. 

Itfai^ttsm^ 

To think rvhat follows. Shak. 

Faint (fant), n. 1. A fainting fit; a swoon. 
Seemed to me ne’er did limner paint 
So just an image of the saint, 

Who propped the Virgin in faint. Sir fV. Scott. 

2. pi. The impure spirit which comes over 
fli’.st and last in the distillation of whisky, 
the former being called the strong, and the 
latter, which, is much more abundant, the 
weak faints. This crude spirit is much im- 
pregnated with fetid essential oil (fusel oil); 
it is therefore very unwholesome, and must 
be purified by rectification. Ure. 

Faint (fant), a. In law, feigned; as, & faint 
action. 

Faint-draw (fmit'dra), v.t. To draw or de- 
lineate lightly. Savage. 

Fainten t (fant'en), v.t. To make faint. 

Thou wilt not be either so little absent, as not to 
whet our appetites, nor so long, as to fainten the 
lieart. Bp. Hall. 

Fainthearted (fant'hart-ed), a. Cowardly; 
timorous; dejected; easily depressed, or 
yielding to fear. 

Fear not, neither be Is. vii, 4. 

Faintheartedly (fant'hart-ed-K), adv. In 
a cowardly manner. 

Faintheartedness (fantliart-ed-nes), n. 
Cowardice; timorousness; want of coinage. 
Faintish (fant'ish), a. Slightly faint. 
Faintishness (fant'ish-nes), n. A slight de- 
gree of faintness. 

The sensation of fautiishness and debility on a hot 
day. Arbnthnot. 

Faintlingt (fantfiing), a. Timorous; feeble- 
minded. * A faintling, silly creature.’ Ar- 
huthnot. 

Faintly (fanfcTi), adv. In a faint, weak, feeble, 
or languid manner; without vigour or ac- 
tivity; without vividness or distinctness; in- 
distinctly; feebly; timorously; as, to attack 
or defend faintly ; a toioli hums faintly; 
a candle burns a child breathes 

faintly; a person speaks/(»m%; to describe 
faintly what we have seen. 

Tho' faintly, merrily— far and far a\pay — 

He heard the pealing of his parish bdils. Tennyson. 
He faintly now declines the fatal strife. Denham. 

Faintness (fant'nes), n. The state of being 
faint; loss of strength, colour, self-conscious- 
ness, and self-control ; feebleness ; want of 
strength, brightness, vividness, distinctness, 
and the like ; want of vigour or activity; tim- 
orousness; dejection; iiTesolution. 

As she was speaking, she fell down iox fainttiess. 

Esdras xv. 15. 

Unsoundness of counsels, or faintness in following 
and effecting the same. Spenser. 

I will send a fahttness into their hearts. 

Lev. xxvi. 3d. 

Faint-pleader (fant'pled-6r),n. feigned- 
pleader.} In latv, a fraudulent, false, or 
colliisory manner of pleading, to the decep- 
tion of a third person. 

Painty (fantl), a. Weak; feeble; languid. 
When winter frosts constrain the field with cold, 

The fainty root can take no steady hold. Dryden. 

Fair (far), a. [A.Sax. /ce/yer; Icel./fl^r; G-oth. 


fagrs, bright. See FAIN, «.] 1. Clear; free 
from spots; free from a dark hue; white; aS, 
a fair skin ; a fair complexion. Hence— 

2. Pleasing to tlie eye; beautiful; handsome; 
Thus was he/rtj>- in his greatness, in the length of 

his branche.s. Ezek. xxxi. 7. 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye I 
Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. Wordsworth. 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men. 

Byroji. 

3. Clear; pure; clean. ‘An earthen pan full of 
fair water, ' Bacon. ‘ The table at the com- 
munion time having a fair white linen cloth 
upon it.’ Book of Common Prayer.— i. Kot 
stormy or wet; not cloudy or overcast; clear; 
as, fair w'eather ; a fair sky. ‘ Frequent in- 
terchange of foul and fair.* Tennyson.— 

5. Favourable; prosperous; blowing in a 
direction toward the place of destination; 
as, a /air wind at sea. 

You wish fair winds may waft him o’er. Prior. 

6. Free from obstruction or obstacles; un- 
interrupted; open to attack or access; direct; 
as, a/«frview; a/airinark. 

Close by my side she sat and fair in sight. Dryden. 
T. Open; frank; honest; lienee, equal; just; 
equitable; as, /afrdealing; a /air disputant; 
my friend is a fair man; his offer is fair; 
his proposition.s are fair and honourable. 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise. 

And even the best by fits what they despise. Pope, 

8. Free from or unaffected by unfair’ or 
unfavourable circumstances or influences; 
affording free or honest scope for effort or 
trial; as, a fair field and no favour.— 9. Ffot 
effected by insidious or unlawful methods; 
not foul. 

He died nfair and natural death. Temple, 

10, Frank; civil; pleasing; not harsh. 

When words and good counsel will not pre- 
vail on us, we must be frighted into our duty. 

Sir R. L'Estranpe. 

11. Free from imperfections, as deletions, 
blots, and the like; distinct; plain; perfectly 
or easily legible; as, /aw* handwriting; a fair 
copy.— 12. Free from stain or blemish; un- 
spotted; untarnished; as, a /air character 
or fame. 

We that fight for our fair father Christ, 
Seeing that ye be grown too weak and old 
To drive the heatlien from your Roman wall, 

No tribute will we pay. Tennyson. 

13. Passably or moderately good; better 
than indifferent; as, a fair attempt; a fair 
income; the class made a fair appearance. 

The news is very fair and good. Shah. 
—To be in or 07i the fair loay or 7^oad to, to 
he proceeding without obstruction or ob- 
stacle towai’ds; to be likely to reach or at- 
tain; as, he is 071 the fair loay to fortune; 
ho is m the fair road to mixi. 

The caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 
in a fair way to liave enlarged, until they fell out. 

Sir IV. Ralei^fh. 

-Faio’-vjay of a cha7vnal, the part of a nar- 
row bay, river, or harbour, in which ships 
usually advance in their passage up and 
down; so that if any vessels he anchored 
therein, they are said to be in thefavrnmy. 
Fair (ffir), adv. l. Openly; frankly; civilly; 
complaisantly. 

One of the company spoke him fair. DJEstran^e. 

2. Candidly; honestly; equitably. 

My mother played my fatherykrV*. Shah. 

3. Auspieipnsly ; f avoui’ably ; happily ; suc- 
cessfully, ‘The wind sits /air,’ male.— 

4. On good terms; as, to keep /air with the 
world; to stand /air ivith one's companions. 
— To hid fair, to promise Well; to be in a fair 
way; to be likely, or to have a fairprospect— 
Fair cmd squai'e, honestly; justly; straight- 
forwardly. — To lead fair (7iaut), said of 
ropes when they suffer little friction in a 
pulley. 

Fair (far), n. 1. Elliptically, a fair woman; 
a handsome female. 

Where would you find the peerlessy’azV, 

With Margaret of Branksome might compare? 

Sir PF. Scott. 

2.t Fairness; beauty. 

As the green meads, whose nature outwardyazV 
Breathes sweet perfume into the neighbouring air. 

MarstOfi. 

—The fair, the female sex: specifically, the 
loveliest of that sex. 

None but the brave the fair, Dryden. 

Fair (far), v.t. 1. To make fair or beautiful. 

For since each hand hath put on nature's power, 
Fairing the foul with art's false borrow’d face. 

Sweet beauty bath.no name, no holy hour. Shah. 


2. To adjust; to make regultu’; to form into 
correct shape; specifically, 7iaut, to clip 
regularly, as the timbers of a ship. 

Fair (far), v.i. To clear ui>: applied tn the 
atmosphere in reference to preceding rain; 
to cease raining. [Scotch. J 

Ringari was edging gratlually off with the remark, 
that it didna seeili like to fair. The Smugglers. 

Fair (ffir), n. [Fr. foire, a fair, market; It. 
/eria; L. /.TtVe, holidays, festivals.] A stated 
market in a particular town or city; a stated 
meeting of Imyers and sellers for trade. 
Among the most celebrated /a irs’ in Europe 
are those of Frankfort -on -the -Slain and 
Leipzig in Germany, of Nijnei-lisrovgorod in 
Eussia, of Lyons in France. Fairs appear 
to have originated in eliiirch festivals, which, 
from the great concourse of people at such 
times, afforded convenient opportunities for 
commercial trai)saction.s, and this origin is 
commemorated in the German w’ord niesse, 
which means both the rnms and a fair. See 
Market. 

Fair-conditioned (faF’kon-di'shond), a. Of 
good dispD.sition. EaUiiveU. 

Faireliede,]- n. Fairhood; fairness; beauty. 
Chaucer. 

Fair-faced (far'fast), a. 1. Having a fair 
face.~2. Double-faced; flatteringly decep- 
tive; professing great love or kindness with- 
out reality, 

FairhOOdt (far’hud), 71. Fairness; beauty. 
Foic. 

Fairily (fa'ri-li), adv. In a fairy-like manner; 
in a manner or fashion suggestive of the 
handiwork of fairie.s. 

See what a lovely shell, ... 

Made so fairily well, 

With delicate spire and whorl. Tennyson. 

Fairing (facing), n. 1. A present given at a 
fail*. 

Like children that esteem every trifle, niul prefer 
a. fairing before their fathers. B. fonson. 

2. Ironically, sometliing unpleasant and un- 
expected, as a beating. [Scotch.] 

Neist time we meet. I’ll wad a great, 

He gets Burns. 

Fairish (faFish), a. Eeasonahly fair. 
Faiilshly (far'ish-li), adv. In a tolerably 
fair manner. 

Fair-leader (farfied-er), 71. Faut. {a) a 
thimble or cringle to guide a rope. (&) A 
stri;^ of board with holes in it, for running- 
rigging to pass through and be kept clear, 
so as to be easily distinguished at night. 
Fairly (farTi), adv. 1. In a fair manner; 
beautifully; handsomely; conveniently; 
frankly; honestly; justly; equitably; plainly; 
legibly; completely. 

Degree being vizarded 

The unworthiest shows ss, fairly in the mask. Shak. 
Within a trading town they long abide, 

Fuliyh»>-,?y situate on a haven's" side, Dryden. 
My chief care 

Is to coxaa fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein niy time something too prodigal 
Hath left me gaged, Shahi 

I interpretyi«V({y your design. Dryden. 

2.t Softly; gently. 

But there she comes; I fairly step aside, 

-And hearken, if I may, her business here. Milton. 

Fair-minded (far'mmd-ed), a. Honest- 
minded; judging and acting fairly and 
. justly. 

It is limited by and regulated upon principles 
■ivhich, I think, afford little room for difference of 
opinion axnon^/air'fnifided and moderate men. 

Brougham. 

Fair-natured (faFna-turd), a. ‘Well-dis- 
posed; good-natm’ed. ‘A fair-natured 
prince.’ Foi'd. 

Fairness (faFnes), n. The quality or charac- 
ter of being fair; beauty; handsomeness; 
frankness; candour; honesty; justice; dis- 
tinctness; legihleiiess; clearness. ‘Fairness 
of weather.’ Burnet. 

If she be fair and wise, fairness and wit, 

The one’s for use, the other useth it, Shah. 
There may be somewhat of wisdom, but little of 
goodness in his conduct, Bp.Atterbury. 

Fair-play (faFpla), 71 . Equitable conduct or 
treatment; just or liberal action; justice. ^ 
Fair-spoken (faFspok-en), a. Using fair 
speech; bland; civil; courteous; plausible. 
‘Arius, a marvellous fair-spoken man/ 
Eooker. 

Fair-told (faFtold), a. Well told; pleasing; 
interesting. 

'Which, faire- fold talQ allured to him muche people, 
as well of the chiualry as of the meane sort. Hall. 

Fair-way (faFwa), n. The part of a river, 
bay, &o., through which vessels enter or 
depart, 

Fair-weatlier (fm’VeTH-fn’), a. In pleas- 
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ant weather; existiii;r or iloiie in pleasant 
weather, oi'with little ineonveuieiice; show- 
iiijH' only in fair weather or in favourable ciz’- 
enmstiinees; as, txfair-ivca that' voyage', fair- 
wtiatJter fviends', jalr-ukiather Christians. 
Fair-woria l), n. A state of pros- 

piiiity or well-being. 

They think it vras never fair-iaorld with them 
since. Milton. 

Fairy* (ffCri). n. [0, Fr, faerie; Fr. f6cric, the 
power of a fairy, enchantment; from O.Fr. 
fae, Fr. fee, Tr. fada, It. faiit, a fairy, from 
L. fatiiiii, what is destined, from fari, to 
speVk, to declare. See .Fate.] 1. A fay; an 
imaginary being or spirit, supposed to as- 
snnib a lutmmi form, dance in meadows, 
steal infants, and play a variety of pranks. 
See Elp and Bemon. 

Fairies small, two foot tall. 

With caps rod on their head, 

Dance a round on the ground. Old Play (1633)* 

2. An enchantress. 

To this greatyhrjo' (Cleopatra) I’ll coinmend thy acts. 
Make her thanks bless thee. Shak. 

3. t Illusion; enchantment. 

God of her has made an end, 

And fro this \vorlde’syct»'y 

Hath taken her into company. Genver. 

4. t Fairy-lancl 

He (Artlnir) is a king y-crowned in fairy. Lydgate. 

— Fairy of the mine, an imaginary being 
supposed to inhabit mines; a kobold. In 
Germany two species are spoken of, one 
fierce arid malevolent, the other gentle. 

No goblin, or swart/rarry of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o'er true virginty. Milton. 

Fairy (fa'ri), <c. Pertaining to or in some 
manner connected with fairies; coming from 
fairies; resembling a fairy; fanciful; aa, fairy 
creatures; fairy money or favours. 'Truth 
severe, by/Va'ry fiction drest’ Gray.— Fairy 
beadii, in geol. the small perforated and radi- 
ated joints of the fossil Crinoidea, sometimes 
called St. Cuthherfs Beads, which occur so 
abundantly in the shales and limestones of 
the carboniferous or mountain limestone 
Mmiation.-- Fairy hammer, the name given 
in the Hebrides to an ancient stone (usually 
porphyry) hammer, shaped like the head of 
a hatchet, used to medicate the drink given 
to patients afliieted -with certain diseases.— 
Fairy hillccks, vevdRut knolls found in many 
parts of Scotland, which have received this 
denomination from the popular idea that 
they were anciently inhabited ])y the fairies, 
or that the fairies used to dance there.— 
Fairy riny or circle, a phenomenon ohsevved 
in ilelda, long p opnlarly supposed to be 
caused by fairies in their dances. This circle 
is of two kinds: one about seven yards in dia- 
meter, containing a round bare path, a foot 
broatl, with green grass in the middle; the 
other of smaller dimensions, encompassed 
with a circumference of grass gieener and 
fresher than in the middle. They are 
ascribed to a kind of fungus which breaks 
and pulverizes the soil , — Fairy sparlcs, the 
phosphoric light from decaying wood, fish, 
and other substances: believed at one time 
to be lights prepared for the fairies at their 
revels. — Fairy stogie, the fossil echinite, 
abundant in chalk pits. 

Fairy-king (fa''ri-king), n. The king of the 
fairies. 

Fairy-land (ftVrl-land), n. The imaginary 
land or abode of fairies. 

Fairylfike ([fa'ri-lik), a. Imitating the man- 
ner of fairies. 

FSbiry-QLUeen (fa'xi-kwen), n. The queen of 
. the fairies. 

And. l HfStVQ ii\&fairy-gueen 

To dew her orbs upon the green, ShaL. 
Fairy-shrimp (fa^ri-shrimp), n. The Chiro- 
eephakts diaphanus, a beautiful species of 
phyllopoclous crustacean, occurdng occa- 
sionally in fresh -water ponds in Britain, 
about 1 inch in length and neaidy trans- 
parent. It swims on its back, and on the 
least disturbance darts off to conceal itself 
in the .soft mud or amongst the weeds at 
the bottom of the pool. 

Fairy-tale (fahi-tal), n. A tale relating to 
fairies; any pleasant but fanciful tale, 
Faisible t (fazfi-bl), a. Feasible, Bp. Hall. 
Fait accompli (fat ak-koii-ple), [Fr.] Lit. 
a fact accomplished; a scheme already 
carried into execution. 

The subjection of the South is as much a fait ac' 
CAW/Zt as the Declaration of Independence itseif. 

Times newspaper. 

Faith (fath), n. [O.E. feid, feith, feij, &c., 
O.Hr.feid, It fede, L.fides, faith, from /iff 0 , 
to trust, from a root seen also in Gi\ jieiGid, 
to persuade.] 1. The assent of the mind to 


the truth of what is declared by another, 
resting on liis authority and veracity, with- 
out other oddenoe, or on probable evidence 
of any kind ; assent of the mind to a state- 
ment or proposition of another, on the 
ground of the manifest truth of such state- 
ment or proposition; firm and earnest be- 
lief, on probable evidence of any kind, I 
have strong faith or no faith in the testi- 
mony of a witness, or in what an historian 
narrates. 

A third mode of separating yerrVA and philosophy 
is that adopted by Sir William Hamilton, who lays 
down lhax faith has properly to do with the incon- 
ceivable, while pliilosophy has concern only with the 
knowable and cogitable. . . . Faith may be defined 
as the mind in a state of conviction merelj', while 
philosophy may be said to be the mind in a state of 
rea.soned conviction; is the mind in a state of 

conviction regarding supersensible things, no matter 
whether philosophical or not, and philosophy is tlie 
mind convinced one way or another, after a thorough 
scrutiny into the profoundest principles concerned. 

Dr. IVallace. 

2, The assent of the mind to what is given 
forth as a revelation of man’s relation to 
God and the infinite; a settled conviction 
in regard to religion: in this sense the word 
applies to all religions.— In Chnstian theol. 
the word implies (a) historical or specula^ 
tive faith, or ].^eiief in the historic truthful- 
ness of the Scripture narrative, and the 


ye, 


ipernatural origin of its teaching. (6) .Evan- 
^ 'Meal, justffykiy, or saving faith, is the 
assent of the mind to the truth of divine 
revelation, on the authority of God’s testi- 
mony, accompanied with a cordial assent 
of the will or approbation of the heart; an 
entire confidence or trust in God’s char- 
acter and declarations, and in the character 
and doctrines of Christ, with an unreserved 
surrender of the will to his guidance, and 
dependence on his merits for salvation. 

For we walk hy faith, and not by sight. 2 Cor. v, 7. 

of the gospel Ls that emotion of the 
mind which is called ‘trust’ or ‘confidence’ exer- 
cised toward the moral character of God, and parti- 
cularly of the Saviour. Dxvight. 

3. That which is believed on any subject, 
whether in science, politics, or religion; a 
doctrine or system of doctrines believed; 
especially, a system of religious belief of 
any kind ; as, the Jewish or Mohammedan 
faith ; more especially, the Christian creed 
or belief. 

They heard only, that he who persecuted us in 
times past, now preacheth i\\e faith which once 
he destroyed. Gal. i. 23, 

4. Faithfulness; fidelity; a strict adherence 
to duty and fulfilment of promises. 

Her failing, while \\qv faith tome remains, 

I would conceal. Milton. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simplefaith than Norman blood. Tennyson. 

5. Word or honour pledged; jii'oinise given; 
fidelity; as, he violated his plighted /azf/i. 

For you alone 

I broke my^z'A^s with injured Palamon. Dry den. 

6. Credibility or truth. ‘The faith of the 
foregoing narrative.’ 3fitford. [Bare.]— J 71 
good faith, in real liouesty; with perfect .sin- 
cerity; as, he fulfilled his engagements in 
goodfaith. 

Faith, t (fath), v.t. To believe; to credit. 

If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 
Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee, 

Make thy -words faith’d, Shah. 

Faith (fath), exclam. A colloquial expression 
meaning by my faith; in truth; verily. 
Faith-breach (fath'brech), n. Breach of 
fidelity; disloyalty; perfidy. [Bare.] 

Now minutely revolts upbraid \Cisfaith-ireach. Shak. 

Faithful (fatli'fpl), a, 1. Firm in adherence 
to the truth and to the duties of religion. 

Be daow faithful to death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life. Rev. ii, lo. 

2. Firmly adhering to duty; of true fidelity; 
loyal ; true and constant in affection or al- 
legiance to a person to whom one is bound; 
constant in the performance of duties or 
services; exact in attending to commands; 
as, a faithful subject; a/aff/i/iiZ servant; a 
/uiWuf husband or wife. 

The .seraph Ahd\&\, faithful found 
Among the faithful only he. Milton. 

3. Observant of compacts, treaties, contracts, 
vows, or other engagements; true to one’s 
word; as, a government should he faithful 
to its treaties, individuals to their word,-^ 

4. True; exact; in conformity to the letter 
and spirit; conformable to truth; conform- 
able to a prototype; a faithful execution 
of a will; a narrative; a faithful 
likeness.— 5. Time; worthy of belief. 

This is ^faithful saying. s Tiro. ii. ii. 


Fate, far, fat, fjill; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, infive; tube, tub, bpll; 


—The faithful, those who are true or adhere 
to a sy,stem of religious belief, as contrasted 
with the adherent,s of another faith. 
Faithfully (fatliTpl-li), fair. 1, In a faithful 
manner ; as, the treaty or contract waa faith- 
fully executed. — 2. ^Sincerely; with strong 
assurance; earnestly; as, he faithfully pro- 
mised. 

Hast thou denied th3'.self a Faulconbndge 
A’afaithfully as I deny the devil? Shak. 

If his occasion were not virtuous 
I should not urge it half s.ofaitftfully. Shak. 

3. Conformably to truth or fact; confomably 
to an example or prototype; as, the battle 
waa faithfully described or represented. 

^ Tlieysuppo.se the nature of things to be faithfully 
signified by their names. South. 

Faithfulness (fathfful-nes), n. The quality 
or character of being faithful; fidelity; 
truth; loyalty; constancy; as, the faithful- 
ness of God, of a wife, of a subject, of a 
friend. 

Faithless (fathfies), a. 1, Witliout belief in 
the revealed truths of religion ; unbelieving. 
‘A faithless Jew.' Shak. ‘0 faithless 
generation.’ Mat. xvii. 17.— 2. Not believ- 
ing; not giving credit to.— 3. Not adhering 
to allegiance, vows, or duty; disloyal; as, a 
faithless .subject; a faithless servant; a 
faithless husband or wife. ‘ 0 faithless 
coward r Shak.— 4:. Not observant of pro- 
mises. — 5. Tending to disappoint or de- 
ceive; deceptive; delusive. 'Yonder faith- 
less phantom.’ Goldsinith. 

Faithlessly (fathles-Ii), adv. In a faithless 
manner. 

Faithlessness (fathles-nes), n. State of be- 
ing faithless; as, (a) unbelief as to revealed 
religion : perfidy; treachery; disloyalty, 

as in subjects : (c) violation of promises or 
covenants; inconstancy, as of husband or 
wife. 

Faith-worthiness ( fath ' w6r - thi - nes ), n. 
Trustworthiness. Qimi't Mev. 
Faithworthy (fatlTw6r-THi), a. Worthy of 
. faith or belief; trustworthy. 

Fait our t (f a'tor), 71 . [N orin. faitour, a f ac tor, 
a slothful person, an ill-doer; Fr. faitei.tr, 
from L. factor, a doer, from facia, to do.] 
An evil-doer; a scoundrel; a mean fellow; 
a vagabond. ‘ This false fait our. ’ Spenser. 
Faix (faks). An exclamation equivalent fo 
‘faith,’ ‘in faith,’ 

Fake (fak), n. [A.Sax. /a?c, a space or inter- 
val.] JYaut, one of the circles or windings 
of a cable or hawser as it lies in a coil; a 
single turn or coil. 

Fake (fak), v.t l. To make; to do anything. 

2. To cheat or deceive. — 3. To steal or filch; 
to pick, as a pocket. [In all meanings slang.] 
Fate, Fakeer (fa-ker'), n, [Ar., a poor 
man, one qf an order of mendicants, equiva- 
lent to the Per. Dervish or Sof] An oriental 
ascetic or begging monk. The fakirs are met 
with chiefly in India and the neighbour- 
ing countries; they are filthy in their habits, 
and inflict upon themselves the severest 
tortures and mortifications. 

Falcade (fal-kadO, 71 . [Fr., from t. falx, 

/a Zeis, a sickle or scythe,] In the manege, 
the action of a horse when he throws him- 
self on his haunches two or three times, as 
in a very quick curvet. 

Falcate, Falcated (faPkat, faVkat-ed), a. 
[L. falcatus, from falx, a sickle, scythe, or 
reaping-hook] Hooked; bent like a sickle 
or scythe; an epithet applied to the moon 
when in her first and fourth quarters, and 
also to parts of plants, as the leaves. 

Falcate (fal'kat), n. A figure resembling 
a sickle formed by two curves bending tlie 
same way and meeting in a point at the 
apex, tlie base terminating in a straight 
margin. 

Falcation (fal-ka'shon), 7i. Crookedness; a 
bending or bend in the form of a sickle. 

The Iocu.sts have antenna?, or long horns before, 
with a long/aZfrtftw or forcipated tail behind. 

Sir T. jSro7ime, 

Falcator t ( f al ' kat - er ), 72 . One wh 0 cuts 
with a hook or hill. Blount. 

Falchion (fal'shon), n. [It. falcione, a 
scimitar, from falca, a hook; L.L. falcio, 
irom Jj. falx, falcis, a scythe.] A broad 
sliorfc sword, with a slightly curved point, 
much used in the middle ages, 

I’ve .seen the day with roy good hhlngfalchion 
I would have made them skip: I am old now. Shak,. 

Falciform (fal'si-form), a. [L. falx, a 
reaping-hook, and /m«a, form.] In the 
shape of a sickle ; resembling a reaping- 
hook. 

Falco (f aTko), ti. A Linneean genua of diurnal 
birds of prey, now restricted so as to include 
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only tlie peregrines, laimera, jerfaleons, hob- 
bies, and merlins. SeeFAK^os, FAl.oOKiDJi!. 
FSflCOn (^a'kn), n. [0. Fj’. fnlcon; Fi*. faiwofif 
It. falmne; L. jalco. Probably from falx. 
a reaping'-liook, from the curved claws Jimi 
beak. The word has also passed into the 
Tent, languages. Comp. 0.0. fitUko, 0. 
falk, falke, Icel. fcilJd, falcon.] 1. In zooL 
a member of the Falconiiue, a sub-family 



Peregrine Falcon {Falco pere^rinus). 


of the Falconida3 (wdiich see), characterized 
by a sliort beak, curved from the base, by 
having on the margin one or two strong imleu- 
tations on each side, and very long wings, of 
which the second pen-feather is the largest. 
The species most commonly used in falconry 
are the gyrfalon or jerfalcon {Falao gyr- 
faleo) and the peregrine falcon (id pereyri- 
ntis). The former is regarded as the boldest 
and mo.st beautiful of its family, and next to 
the eagle the most formidable, active, and 
intrepid of birds. It is therefore held in tlie 
highest esteem for falconry, and was formerly 
imported from Iceland and Norway, The 
peregrine falcon being much more easily pro- 
cured was much more commonly the object 
of the falconer’s care. It builds on high 
rocks on the coast, and is more numerous 
in Scotland than England. The geographi- 
cal distilbution of the falcons is very wide, 
extending from the equator to the poles, 
and many species have been described. 
The term falcon is by sportsmen restricted 
to the female, the male, which is smaller 
and less courageous, being called 
tiercel, or tereeZei.— 2. A sort of cannon used 
in former times, having a diameter at the 
bore of 5:} inches, and carrying shot of 
2^ to 4 lbs. 

Falconer (fq.dcn-er), n. [See Falcon,] A per- 
son wlao breeds and trains hawdvs for taking 
wild fowls; one w'ho follows the sport of 
fowling with hawks. 

Falconet (faWcon-et), n. [O.Fr. faleonette, 
dim. oi falcon, a piece of ordnance.] An 
ancient small cannon or piece of ordnance, 
whose diameter at the bore was 44- inches, 
and which carried shot of 1|- to 2 lbs. 
Falcon-gentil, Falcon-gentle (fa'kn-jen'- 
til, fii'kn-jen'tl), n. The female and young 
of the goshawk (Astiir jjahmibarim). 
Falconidss (fal-kon'i-de), n.pl. A family of 
raptorial birds or birds of prey, in -whicli 
the destructive powers are most perfectly 
developed. The true falcons are inferior 
in size to the eagles and vultures, but 
they are of all birds the most symmetri- 
cal in their form, and the most daring in 
tlie capture of their prey, being also en- 
dowed witli wonderful strength and powers 
of flight. They are distinguished by a pro- 
jection over the eyebrows, which gives 
their eyes the appearance of being deeply 
seated in their orbits. The beak is hooked and 
generally curved from its origin; there are 
three toes before and one behind, the claw’s 
are pointed and sharp, movable, retractile, 
and much hooked. The family includes the 
different species of eagles, the hawks and fal- 
cons properly so called, comprising the sub- 
families Polyborto (caracaras), Buteonime 
(buzzards), Aquilinie (eagles), Falooiiinaj (fal- 
cons), Milvince (kites), Accipitrime (hawks), 
and Oircinm (harriers). 

Falconinse (fal-ko-m'ne), oi. pi. A suh-fa- 
mily of the Falconida), comprising the fal- 
cons. See Falcon, FALOONiDiG. 

Falconine (faTmn-in), a.. Of or pertaining 
to the sub-family Falconime. 

Falconry (ffi'kn-ri), n. 1. The art of train- 
ing falcons to attack wild fowl or game.— j 
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2. Tile sport of puiMinig vibi fowbor game 
iiy nieaiia cd falcons or hawks. 

Falcula (ful'kfi-ln), «. 1 1. { fa zonl a com- 
presseii, elongated, curvcil, and jdiaip- 
poiiited claw. 

Falculate (farkfi-lat), a. [L. fah'uht, «{im. 
of falx, a sickle. | in zool. compi-os'^eii, elmi- 
gated, curved, tmd fdiarp-pointcd; applied 
to a claw. 

Faldage (fjild'aj), n. [L.L. fuldaijhmi, from 
O.E. and A. Sax. faU, a fold. See I'old.] 
In Englfind, a privilege whicii anciently 
several lords reserved to theinEelvesof Hit- 
ting up folds for slicep in any flebls witliin 
their manors, the iiettei’to niuniire tliem.-- 
Spdma-ik 

Falderal! (fal'de-ral), n. f Forino<l fnun the 
iinmeaiiing repeti tions in some old songs, i 
A gewgaw; an idle fancy; a conc-eit. 

Clin ye ciinri.'i tie him till a job that he e.inn;i erot 
quiit o’, he'll (lee fr,ae ne/hAAn;/,' till anitlier a' the 
days o’ his life. 

Faldfee (fahlTe), «. A foe or comimsition 
paid anciently by tenants for tlie lu’ivilcgc 
of faldage. 

Faldingt (fald'ing), n. A kiml of coarse 
cloth. 

All in a gown of the knee. Chancer, 

FaMstoryt (far<lis-to-ri). n. [I. I. fahm- 
torium, from faldutiwl, froin fal- 

den, falten, to fold np, ami ,sf?Eoi!, stool.] 
The tlirone or seat of a bishop. 

Faldstool (f.ahFstijl), n, [Fald or fdld, and 
stool.} 1. A folding stool similar to a camp- 
stool; especially, a kiiidof stool placed at the ; 
south side of tlie altar, at whicli the kings of 
England kneel at tlieir coronation; a folding 
stool, provided with a cushion, like ti camp- 
stool, for a person to kneel on during tiie 
performance of certain aet.s of devotion. A 
stool of this kind was fonnerly pbiced within 
the altar-railing for tlie use of a bislioii when 
not ofliciating in hi.s own cathedral. — 2. A 
small desk at wliich in cathedrals, chiirclies, ! 



Faldstool. 


&c., the litany is enjoined to be sung or 
said. It is sometimes called a Litmiij-stool, 
Faldwortht (fahl'werth), «. In old law, n 
person of such age as that he may be reck- 
oned anieniber of a decennary, and so be- 
come subject to the rule or law of frank- 
pledge. See Frank-plepge, 

Falernaan (fa-16Fni-an), a. Pertaining to 
Mount Mewu/i.' in Campania, ill Italy* noted 
for the ancient wine made from its grapes. 
Falemlan ( fa-ler'ni-an), n. The ancient 
wine made from grapes from Mount Faler- 
nus. , . 

Fall (fal), r.i pret. fell} fyp, fallen; ppr. fall- 
ing. [A, Sax. fealleny 0-. fallen, ’D. vatlen, 
'Dki.falde, to fall. Cog. with hpello, to drive 
(whence expel, (fee.).] 1, To descend from a 
higher to a lower position, either. suddenly or 
gradually; to descend by the power of grav- 
ity; to di'op down; to sink; to ebb; as, rain 
fails from the clouds; a man falls from his 
horse; ripefriiits/^i from trees; m ox falls 
into a pit; the mercury in a thermometer 
rises and falls with the increase and di- 
minution of heat. In tliis use of the word 
^faW it is common, and indeed almost the 
invariable practice, to speak of the thermo- 
meter or barometer as falling, although the 
mercury or other fluid: in the instrument is 
the real subject of the change. 

The waves of raarblethat heave ancl/h// in a thou- 
sand colours along the floor. 

Many a weary year had passed since the burning of 

Grand-Pre, ; , , , , , , 

When on the fixUin^ tide the freighted vessels de- 
parted. . LongfdlQW. 

2, To drop from an erect posture. 


i I/f'A’rU hi-i, feet to worisjp him. Kuiv. lo. 

' T. To empty; to disembogue; to How or 
I diudturi«’e itself into n pond, Iakf.% or fwi, 
I as fi river; us, the Ehoue falKi into the 
M cd dervuueuii ; Oie M issIsKiiq li fails liit« * the 
! bfslf of Mexico.- -’-1. To depart from the faith 
; or from rectitude; to apu.-Atatize; aw, Adam 
fdl by eating the forbidden fruit. 

l.ai-our to ('iitor isiio that ri.“t.U lest any mun/a.-F 
after the Miuie ex.uuyAr (,f unbelief. Hub, iv. rr. 

fj. To (ilu, purticMilarly by violence. 

Vo shill clii yoiir eucniic;,, and they 
before you by thr- ’..ivonl. Lev. 7, 

A thou ..iiid di.u'lyhfy.'it tliy Fii, xci. 7. 

i>. To come to nu cinl siuldoMly; to vanish; 
to pt'rislt; to ho ovcrthroiui or ruined. 
Heaven aud eai'lli v. jij v/itness, . 

If Ktiino Hill t/.h.'-'', til if lyc are iniKH’oiit, .AdiUSOH. 
7 . 'lb be degraded; tot-ink into disroputo or 
disgrace; to he plunged into misery; to de- 
eiine in ]H)wer. W(‘aith, or glory. ‘..A poor 
weak woui;m/f/ith‘/i from favour.’ Shak, 

Thiu i/udk -itaiid mfaU with thee. Letdec. 
Thy greatness uf theie Iriidi lords stuicleldv 
and vaniidiod. Sir % D.^evies. 

S. To pass into a new state, especially with 
suddenness or tlirough inadvertence or ig- 
nomnee; as, to /cii; asleep; to culm; to 
fall distracted; to fall sick; to fall in love; 
to fall into diflicinlties; to fall under ceu- 
surt* or imputation; to fall into error or ab- 
surdity ; to fall into a snare. ‘ Will fall to 
careless ruin.’ Shak. 

Myv.’ayofHfe 

litJaiPn into tiuj sear, the yuUov/ leaf. Shock. 

It happened thisi evening that we jAl Into a yileasi- 
ing walii, : Acidis-m, . 

The ini.xt niultitude . , .ftdl a lusting, Xutn, jd. 4. 

0. To detuease; to be diiidrii.shed in weight, 
size, value, or intensity; as, the price of 
gcmiii falls wdth plmity and rises with scar- 
city; the wind /Uiffe ‘ A good leg 
Shak. 

At length her farypidi. Dryden. 

10. Not to reach a certain amount. 

The greatness of finances and revenue' both 
under computation. Bnccn. ■ 

11. To assume an expression of dejection, 
discontent, anger, sorro’w, or shame: applied 
to the eonnteimiice or look; as, his iacofelL 

I h.ive obsL’rved uf late tity looks ojefaAen. 

. Addison, 

12. To happen; to befall; to take place, 

I know not xvhat may/aii; I like it not. .S7;ir,t’. 

The vernal equinojc, which at the Niceue council 
reA on the 21st of March, JhAs noiv about ten days 
sooner. Bolder. 

13. To pass or be transferred by elmneo, lot, 
distribution, inberitanee, or otherwise, as 
possikssion or property ; as, the estate or 
the province fell to Ids brother.— 14. 'To be- 
long or aiipertain to; to have to be reck- 
oned to. 

If to her share some female error.s/l'r//, 

Look ill her foe e. and ycm'll forget theni all Pope. 

15. To be dropped or uttered caredessly; as, 
an unguarded expression fell from his iip.s; 
not a word,/cZ^ from him on the subject — 
10. 'To sink into weakness; to langiii.sh; to 
become feeble or faint; as, our hopes and 
fears rise ami fall with good or ill success, — 
17. To be brought forth; to issue into life; 
said of the young of certain animais, — 18. To 
issue; to terminate. 

Sit still, niy daughter, till thou know how the mat- 
ter wUb/’lnb Ruth iu. .eS. , 

—To fall aboard o/(nuJjf.), to strike against 
another ship. — To fall mnomj, to come 
among or into the society of, accidentally 
and unexpectedly; as, \mfdl among thieves. 

— I’d fall asternimmtX to move or lie driven 
backward, or to remain behind; said of a 
BMp.—Tofall away, (a) to lose flesh; to be- 
come lean or emaciated; to pine. 

On a Lent diet people couimou!y74E// <jr74'i*>’. 

AHmtJinot 

(?i)To renounce or desert allegiance, faitli, 
or duty; to revolt or rebel; to apostatize. 
Canidius and the rest 
That y?// have entertaimneat, but 
No honourable trust, Shak. 

These . . . for a while believe, and in tune of 
teniptatjony^jA' rtViwjjf. Lu, viiL 13. 

(c) To dcellne gradually; to languish or be- 
come faint; to fade; to perish. 

One colour fcBs a^ay by just degrees, and an- 
other rises insensibly, Addison. 

How can the soul ... fell away into nothing? 

Addison. 

—To fall hack, (a) to recede; to give way; 
to go from better toAvorse; to retrograde. 
(6) To fail of performing a promise or pur- 
pose; not to MliL— To /aZi hack upon, to 


fi Fr ton* ng, siu.(7: th, f/mu; th, f/(in; w’, wig; wh, tcMg; zh, azure. -^See lvKY. 
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liave ivcoiirEO to some support or expedient, 
generally one forraeiiy tried. — To fall down, 
{a) to prostnite one’s self in worship or sup- 
plication. ; 

All kinjrs ^\\nX\/and(na)t before him. Ps. Ixxii. ii. 

(Ji) To sink; to come to tho ground 

Dsivn fell the heiiuteous youth. Drydcn, 

(c^l^axit to sail or pass toward the mouth 
of a rivtir or other outlet. — 7 o fall ey, 
to attack; to make an assault upon.~2 ofaU 
fmn, (a) to recede from; to depart; not to 
adhere to; as, to fall from, an airreement or 
eiwiijement. (6) To depart from allegiance 
or duty; to revolt. --2’o fall hmne, in ship- 
carp. to curve inwards: applied to the tim- 
ber.s or upper parts of the sides of a ship,™ 
To fall in, (a) To eome in; to join; to enter; 
to take one’s place in an organized body of 
men, as soldiers; as, to fall in oil the right. 
Q}) To come to an end; to terminate; to 
lapse; an annuity in when the annuit- 
ant dies.— fall in with, (a) to meet, as 
a ship ; also, to discoyer or come near, as 
land. (6) To concur with; to agree with; to 
comply with; to yield to; as, the measure 
falls in with popular opmlon.—To fall off, 

(a) to withdraw; to separate; to be broken 
or detached ; to apostatize ; to withdraw 
from the faith or from allegiance or duty; 
as, friends o/‘ hi adversity. 

Those captive tribesji^// <)y 
From God to worship calves. Milton. 

(b) To perish; to die away; to become disused; 
as, the custom /e/Z off. (c) To drop; as, fruits 
yet?? o/ when ripe, (d) To become depreciated; 
to depart from former excellence; to become 
less valuable or interesting; to become less; 
to decline; to decrease; as, the magazine or 
the review /<tZZ6‘ of; it liu& fallen off; the cir- 
culation of the paper is falling off. (e) Naut 
to deviate or depart from the course di- 
rected, or to which the head of the ship was 
before directed; to fall to lee ward. ■— To y«ZZ 
m,(a) to begin suddenly and eagerly. 

Fall on, and try tlie appetite to eat. Dryden. 

<&) To begin an attack; to assault; to assail. 
Fall on, fall on, and hear him not. Dryden, 

(c) To come upon, usually with some degree 
of suddenness and unexpectedness; to drop 
on; to descend on. 

Fear and dread shall yir// on them. Ex. xv. i6. 

My blood an even tenor kept. 

Till c)7i mine ear this message 
That in Vienna’s fatal walls 
God’s finger touch’d him, and he slept, Tennyson. 

<d) To light on; to come Upon, 

The Romansy^fi? on this model by chance. Swift 
--'To fall QxU, (a) to quarrel; to begin to con- 
tend. . 

A soul exasperated in ills,yrf/.r out 

With every thing, its friend, itself. Addison, 

{h) To happen; to befall; to chance; to turn 
out; to prove. 

There a bloody quarrel betwi.xt the frogs 

and the mice. L' Estrange. 

—To fall ouer, {a) to revolt; to desert from 
one side to another. 

And do.st thou now fall over to my foes? Shak, 

<&) To fall beyond, (e) To become over- 
turned.— yoyatZZ short, to be deficient; as, 
the cum falls short; we all fall short in duty, 
—To fall to, {a) to begin hastily and eagerly. 

Fall to, with eager joy, on homely food. Dryden. 

To apply one’s self to ; to begin with 
aste, ardour, or vehemence; to rush or 
hurry to; as, he will never after fall to 
labour; they /cZZ tc blows. 

They fell to raising money, under pretence of the 
relief of Ireland. Clarendon. 

—To fall under, to come under or within 
the limits of ; to be subjected to ; to be- 
come the subject of ; to come within; to 
bo rauged or reckoned under; as, they fell 
under the jurisdiction of the emperor ; this 
point did not fall under the cognizance or 
deliberations of the court; these things do 
not fall under Iitiman sight or observation; 
these substances fall under a different cLass 
or order.— 270 fall upon, (a) to attack. See 
To fall on. (6) To attempt; to make trial 
of; to liave recourse to. ! 

I do not intend tofall tifon nice disquisitions. j 

Holder. ■ 

_ Every way is fallen upon to degrade and humble 
them. Brougham. 

iff) To rush against. [Fall primarily denotes 
descending motion, either in a perpendicu- 
lar or inclined direction, and in most otits 
applications implies, literally or figuratively, 
velocity, haste, suddenness, or violence. Its 
use is so various, and so much diversified by 


tl 


modifying woids, that it is not easy to enu- 
merate its senses in all its applications.] 
Fall (fid), 1.+ To let fall; to drop. ‘And 
/flZZ thy edgeless sw’ord. ' Shale. 

For every tear he falls, a Trojan bleeds. Shak. 

2. To sink ; to depress ; as, to raise or fall 
the voice. Bacon. — 3. To diminish; to lessen 
or lower; as, to fall tiie price of commodi- 
ties. [E-are.]— 4, To bring forth; as, tofall 
lambs. [Eare.] 

He stuck tliein up before the fulsome ewes, 

WJiD then conceiving did in eaning time 
Fall parti-coloured lambs. Shak. 

5. To fell; to cut down; as, to fall a tree. 
[United State.s.] 

Fall (fid), 1. The act of dropping or de- 
scencling from a higher to a lower place by 
gravity; descent; as, a fall from a horse or 
from the yard of a ship. — 2. The act of 
dropping or tuiiibliugfrom an erect posture; 
as, he was walking on ice and had a fall. — 

3. Death; destruction; overthrow. 

Our fathers were given to the sword and . . . had 
a greatytjf/<f before our enemies. Judith viii. 9. 

They conspire thy fall. Denham. 

4. Downfall; degradation; loss of greatness 
or office; declension of greatness, fiower, or 
dominion; ruin. ‘The decline and fall of 
the Eoman empire.* Gibbon. 

Behold thee glorious only in thy fall. Pope. 

5. Diminution ; decrease of price or value ; 
depreciation; as, tlie/aZZ of prices; the fall 
of rents; the fall of interest.— 6. A sinking 
of tone; cadence; as, the/aZJ of the voice at 
the close of a sentence. 

That strain again; it had a dyvag fall. Shak. 

7, Descent of water; a cascade; a cataract; 
a rush of water down a steep place: usually 
in the plural, but sometimes in the singular; 
as, tIie/«ZZ8 of Magara or the Mohawk; the 
fall of the Eliine at Schaffhausen.— 8. The 
outlet or discharge of a river or current of 
water into the ocean, or into a lake or pond; 
as, tlvefall of the Po into the G-ulf of Venice. 
9. Extent of descent ; the distance through 
which anything falls or may fall ; amount 
of slope; declivity; as, the water of a stream 
has a /a W of 5 ft. 

All sewers should have a greater yJr// than at 
present. Pop. Ency. 

ZO. The fall of the leaf; the season when 
leaves fall from trees; autumn. 

What crowds of patients the town-doctor kills, 

Or how lastfdll he raised tlie weekly bills. Dryden. 

11. That which falls ; a falling ; as, a fall of 
rain or snow.— 12. Tlie act of felling or cut- 
ting down ; as, the fall of timber, [tlnited 
States.]— 13. Lapse or declension from in- 
nocence or goodness; especially, the act of 
our first parents in eating the forbidden fruit; 
also, the apostasy of the rebellious angels. — 
14, JVaut the part of a tackle to which the 
poAver is applied in hoisting.— 15. A veil.— 

16. A part of dress anciently worn about the 
neck as ruffs were. They were of the same 
character as hands, but larger: written also 
Falling-band. 

There she sat with her poking-stick stiffening a fill. 

Oldplay, 1605. 

Under that fayre rufie so sprucely set 
Appeares ^falling-band forsooth. Mars/on. 

17. t Lot; fortune; condition. 

Must not the world wend in his commun course 
From good to badd, and from badde to worse ; 
From worse unto that is worst of all, 

And then returne to his former fall. Spenser. 

—To try a fall, to try a bout at wrestling. 

I am given to understand that your younger 
brother, (Jrlanclo, hath a disposition to come in dis- 
guised against me to ry'jv , Shak. 

Fall (fftlX [O.Sav. fale, a pole or perch.] 
In Scotland, a measure of length equal to 
6 ells of 37*0598 inches each; also, a super- 
ficial measure equal to 36 sq. ells. In Scots 
land measxire, 40 falls make a rood, and 4 
roods an acre. 

FaJlacio]it(fal-la'shon),?i. Afallacy. Aifciiam. 
Fallacious (fal-la'slms), a. IPr. fallacieux; 
li.fallax, from. fcLllo, to deceive. See Fail.] 
Pertaining to or embodying a fallacy; pro- 
ducing error or mistake; tending to mislead; 
as, a fallacioits argument or proposition; a 
fallacioxis appearance. ‘ The fallacious idea 
of liberty.* Burlce. 

The Jews assented to things neither evident nor 
certain, nor yet so much as probable, but actually 
false and/(r//fl:ab«j-. South. 

Syn. Deceptive, deceiving, misleading, so- 
phistical, deceptions, delusive, elusory, false, 
illusive, deceitful. 

Fallaciously (fal-la'shus-li), adv. In a fal- 
lacious maimer ; deceitfully ; sophistically ; 
with purpose or in. a manner to deceive. 


Fate, far, fat, fjdl; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll 


We have seen how fallaciously the author has 
stated the cause. Addison, 

Fallaciousness (fal-hVshus-nes), n. State 
of being fallacious; tendency to deceive or 
mislead; inconclusiveness; as, the falla- 
ciousness of an argument or of appearances. 
FaDacy (falfia-si), n. {L. fallacia, deceit, 
from fallax, deceitful. See Fallacious.] 
1. Deceptive or false appearance; deceitful- 
iiess; that ivliich misleads the eye or the 
mind; deception; mistake. ‘I’ll entertain 
the favoured /a Wacy.* Shak,— 2. In logic, 
any unsound mode of arguing Avhicli ap- 
pears to carry conviction, and to be decisive 
of the question in hand, Avhen in fairness it 
is not; an argument or proposition, appa- 
rently sound, though really fallacious; a fal- 
lacious statement or dogma, of which the 
eiTor is not obvious, and which is therefore 
calculated to deceive or mislead. 

His principal and most genevdl fallacy is his mak- 
ing essence and person, to signify the same. 

IVaierland. 

‘Cogito, ergo sum,’ Few’ philo.sophical aphorisjns 
have been more frequently repeated, few more con- 
tested than this, and fe%v assuredly have been so 
little understood by those who have held up its sup- 
posedfallacy to the greatest ridicule, f. D. More/l. 
— Fallacy, Sophistry. Fallacy, the quality 
of deceiving; something that deceives; an 
argument that deceives or misleads one, 
not necessarily purposely. Sojdmtry, iii- 
tendedly false reasoning; arguments, so 
subtle as not to be easily detected and con- 
troverted, adA’ancecl purposely to mislead. 
Winning bjr conquest what the first man lost. 

By fallacy surprised. Milton. 

The juggle of sophlslry consists for the most part 
in using a word in one sense in all the premises, and 
in another sense in the conci vision. Calen'dge. 

Fal-lals (fallalz), n. pi. Foolish ornaments 
in dress. 

Passed in review all her gowns, fichus, tags, bob- 
bins, laces, silk-stockings, imd. fal-lals. Thackeray. 

FaUax t (faFlaks), n. Fallacjr; cavillation. 

To utter the matter plainly withouty<r//i? vor cavil- 
lation. Cranmer, 

Fall-board. (faTbdrd), n. Tlie Avooden drop- 
shutter of a AviudoAA', Avhieh moYe.s back- 
wards and fonvards on hinges. 

Fallen (fjiFen), ^yp. or a. Dropped; de- 
scended; degraded; decreased; ruined. 
Fallencyt (fal'len-si), n. Misstake; error. 

^Tvio fallencws,’ Jer. Taylor. 

Faller (faTer), n. One that falls. 

Fallibility (ral-i-bil'i-ti), n. [.See. Fallible.] 
The state of being fallible; liableness to 
deceive or to be deceived; as, the fallihil- 
\ ity of an argument, of reasoning, or of a 
person. 

There is a great deal olfallibillty in the testimony 
of men. Walts. 

Fallible (fal'i-bl), a. iL.L. falimis, from 
L.fallo, to deceive 'fFr.faillible; ItfalUbilc.J 
Liable to fail or mistake; liable to deceive 
or to be deceived; as, all men are fallible; 
our judgments are /aiZilihe 
Do not falsify your resolution with horms that are 
fallibk. ■ 

Fallibly (falfi-bli), adv. In a fallible man- 
ner. 

Falling (fgl'ing), n. That Avltich falls or 
drops; tliat wJiich sinks; an indentation; a 
hollow; as, risings and fallings in the 
ground. 

’Tis the beggar’s gain 

T 0 glean the fallings of the loaded wain. Drj, den. 
-Falling-in, an indentation or UoHoav: op- 
posed to or 

Prominences and of the featiires. 

Addison. 

Falling-bandf (ffil'ing-baiid), «. See Fall, 
n. 16. 

Falling-mould (f|il'iug-ni61d), n, in hand- 
railing, the tAvo moulds Avhicli are applievl, 
the one to the coimtx, ami the other to the 
concave vertical side of the rail-piece, in 
order to fomi its back and under surface and 
finish the squaring. 

FaDing-sickness (faFing-sik-nes), jl Tlie 
epilepsy; a disease in Avhich the patient 
suddenly loses his senses and falls. 
FaDing-sluice (faFiBg'Slus), n. A kirnl of 
flood-gate for mill-dams, riA^ers, canals, Ac., 
Avhich is self-acting, or so contrhmd as tv) fall 
down of itself in the ei’cnt of a flood, Avhereby 
the Avater-AA’ay is enlarged. 

Falling-star (faFing-atar), n. 1 . A ufinie 
applied to a well-knoAAm class of metcMirs 
Avhieh appear aa luminous points sliofd- 
ing or darting through larger or .smaller 
ares of the sky, and foiloAved by long trains 
of light. They are oliserA-alde in the night- 
sky throughout the year, and are believed 
to consist of small cosniical bodies Avhich 
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enter our atmosphere under the influence 
of the earth's attraction, and ignite and are 
vapourized in consequence of the friction 
resulting from the immense velocity with 
which the y move. Kings or streams of these 
bodies are supposed to revolve round the 
sun, and to intersect the earth's orbit in two 
points, thus bringing great nnrahers of them 
within the sphere of the earth’s attraction, 
and giving rise to the meteoric showers 
which occur at two periods of the year, about 
the 10th. August and 13th November, the 
displays on the latter date being especially 
brilliant every 33 years. On these occasions 
multitudes of falling stars are seen radiat- 
ing from one point and traversing the 
heavens in all directions. Called also Shoot- 
ing-star. See Meteor. —2. In hot the popu- 
lar name of the common nostoc from its 
sudden appearance on gravel wallcs after 
rain. 

Falling-stone (fahing-ston), n. A stone 
falling from the atmosphere ; a meteorite ; 
an aerolite. 

Fallopian (fal-ld'pi-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Fallopius, a famous Italian anatomist 
of the IStli o&nt\\vy. ---Fallopian tuhes, the 
name given to two canals or tubes, popu- 
larly but incorrectly said to have been dis- 
covered by Fallopius. They arise at each 
aide of the fundus of the uterus, and pass 
towards the ovarium. 

Fallow (f alTo), a. [A. Sax. fealo, fealive, pale 
red or jjale yellow; QM.falau.faUwe, &c.— 
‘ Hi s hue/«i?4i we and pale. ’ Chaucer. Comp. 
Gr. fahl, falb; L.G-. and D. vaal, fallow; 
also Fr. fauve, It. /aZ&o, which are borrowed 
from the Teutonic ; cog. L, pallidm, pale. 
The application of the epithet to land is 
probably due to the colourof ploughed land.] 

1. Pale red or pale yellow; as, a fallow 
deer.— -2. Left to rest after tillage; untilled; 
uncultivated; neglected. 


England there are two kinds of fallow-deer, 
the dappled variety, proljably from the 
soiitli of Europe or Western Africa, and a 
deep brown variety brought ):>y James I. 
from Norway. 

Fallow-finch (fario-flnsh), n. A small in- 
sessorial denti- 
rostral bird, the 
Saxicola mnan- 
the or wheat-ear. 

Sometimes also 
called the Fal- 
loto-chat. It is 
one of the earli- 
est among those 
birds wliich seek 
to pass the season 
of repi'odiiction 
far to the north of their winter quarters, 
reaching Scotland in March. In summer it 
is found all over Britain. The male sings 
prettily, though not loudly. It feeds for 
the most part on worms and insects. 'The 
length of the adult bird is (>|- inches. 

Fallowist (faVlo-ist), n. One who favoims 
the practice of falknving land. [Hare. ] 





Fallovz-fincli {Saxicohi 
cc?iant/te). 


On this subject a controversy ha.s arisen between 
two sects, yailowists and the anti»fallowists. 

Sir y. Sinclaii', 

Fallowness (fal'lo-nes), n. A fallow state; 
barrenness; exemption from bearing fruit. 
Donne. [Ptare.] 

Falltrank, Faltrank (falTrangk), n. [C. 
fall, a fall, and trank, a drink; lit, a drink 
against falls.] In med. a medicine com- 
posed of a mixture of several aromatic 
and slightly astringent plants, which grow 
chiefly in the Swiss Alps, used in cases of 
ivoiinds and bodily accidents. 

Falsaryt (fals'a-ri), n. [See False,] A 
falsifier of evidence. 

Alike you calumniate, when you make Mr. Mason 
Xi-falsary, as though he had cited some unauthentic 
records. Sheldon. 


Break up ■^OMxfallo'w ground. Jer. iv. 3. 

Her predecessors . . . did but sometimes cast up 
the ground; and so leaving \Xf allow, it became quickly 
overgrown with weeds. ' Howell, 

S. Unoccupied; neglected; nnused. 

Let the cause \\& fallow. Hudibras. 

A thousand hearts fallow in these halls. 

Tmnyson. 

Fallow (falTo), n. 1. Land that has lain a 
year or more untilled or nnseeded; land 
ploughed without being sowed. — 2, The 
ploughing or tilling of land, without sowing 
it, for a season; as, summer fallow, pro- 
perly conducted, has ever been found a 
sure method of destroying weeds. 

By a complete sximxa.&r fallow, land is rendered 
tender and mellow. SzV f. Sinclair, 

■—A green fallow, in England, fallow where 
land is rendered mellow and clean from 
weeds by means of some green crop, as 
turnips, potatoes, &c. 

Fallow (falTd), v. t To plough, harrow, and 
break land without seeding it, for the pur- 
pose of destroying weeds and insects and 
rendering it mellow; as, it is found to be 
for the interest of the farmer to fallow cold, 
strong, clayey land. 

Fallow t (fallo), v.i. To fade; to become 
yellow. 

Fallow-chat (fallo-chat), n. See Fallo w- 
mmii. 

Fallow -crop (fallo-krop), n. The crop 
taken from a green fallow. 

Fallow-deer (fal'ld-der), n. [So named from 
its fallow or pale-yellow colour. See Fallow. ] 
All animal of the deer kind, the Cervus dama. 



It is smaller than the stag, of a brownish hay 
colour, whitish beneath, on the insides of 
tile limbs, and beneath the tail. The horns, 
which are peculiar to the male, are very 
different from those of the stag; they are 
not properly branched, but are broader to- 
wai'ds the upper part, and divided into pro- 
cesses down the outside, A simple snag 
rises from the base of each, and a similar 
one at some distance from the first. In 


False (fills), a. iJj.falsus, false, f vom fallo, fed- 
sum, to deceive. ] 1. N ot true ; not conformable 
to fact; expressing what is contrary to that 
which exists, is done, said, or thought; as, 
a false report communicates what is not 
done or said; a false accusation imputes to 
a person what he has not done or said; a 
false witness testifies what is not true; a 
false opinion is one not according to truth 
or fact. The word is applicable to any sub- 
ject, physical or moral. ‘False as dicers’ 
oaths.’ Shale.— 2. Not well founded; as, a 
false claim,— 3. Subsidiaiy or secondary to 
something else ; as, . a false bottom. — 
4. Counterfeit; forged; not genuine; not ac- 
cording to the lawful standard; hypocritical; 
feigned ; as, false coin ; a falsa weight or 
measure; afalse hiW or noto’, false tears; 
false modesty ; the man appeared in false 
colours.— 5. Not solid or sound ; deceiving 
expectations; as, a /aZsc foundation. ‘False 
and slippery ground.' Dry den.— (i. Not in 
accordance with the rules laid down for 
guidance in any art or science; not agreeable 
to rule or propriety; as, /a?S(S construction 
in language; /uZse heraldry.— 7. Not honest 
or just; not fair; not faithful or loyal; 
treacherous; perfidious; deceitful; unfaith- 
ful; inconstant; as,, false play; a false heart; 
dt. false lover; false to promises and vows; 
the husband and wife proved false to each 
other. 

To thine own, .self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the <Lw» 

Thou caust not then bey«/j<r to any nmn. Shak. 
8. In nvusic, not in tune; inaccurate in 
pitch. —False attic, an architectural finish, 
bearing some resemblance to the Attic 
order, but without pilasters, casement, or 
balustrade, used to crown a building and 
to bear a bas-relief or inscription.— False 
cadence, in music, same as Deceptive Ca- 
dence. See under Deceptive. —Fafse claim , 
by the forest laws, a claim by which a 
man claims more than his due, and is 
amerced and punished for so doing.— False 
conception, conception in which, instead of 
a well-organized embryo, a misshapen fleshy 
mass is formed.— False core, in founding, a 
part of a pattern which is used in the under- 
cut part of a mould, and is not withdrawn 
with the main part of the pattern but re- 
moved by a; lateral draft subsequently.— 
False fire, (a) a blue flame made by the 
burning of certain combustibles in a wooden 
tube: used as a signal during the night, 
(&) A fire kindled wth the object of leading 
a ship to destruction. 

. Shipwrecked, kindles on the coast 
False fires that others may be lost. Wordnoorth, 

False imprisomnent, see Imprisonment.— 


ch, c/iain; dh, Sc, loc/t; g, go; j,job; ii, Fr. ton,; ng, sing; 'm, than; th, thiiv, 


False keel, see KEEL. — False 7neinbrane, a 
meml>rane-Iike substance which is the result 
of inflammation, and is formed by the co- 
agnlation of the fibrinous fluid or lymph 
poured out on the surface of membranes.— 
False perso7iatw7i, see Personatio n. —False 
position, in mdth. see POSITION. — False 
post, a piece of timber fixed on the aft 
part of the aternpost to make good a de- 
ficiency therein. — False pretences, fal.-je 
representations made in order to obtain 
money or goods, with intent to cheat.— 
False propnsitkm, in logic, a proposition 
; which state.s .sometlniig not as it m.— False 
quarter, in farriery, see QUARTER.— Fail'd 
rail, in ahip-carp. a tliin piece of timber 
attached Inside of a curved head-rail in 
order to stretjgthen it.— Falai? 7'elation, in 
music, progression in harmony in which 
a certain note in a cliord appears in tiie 
ne.xt chord prefixed by a fiat or sharp.— 
False return, in la w, an untrue return made 
to a i)roeess liy the officer to whom it was 
delivered for execution. — False roof, in 
arch, the open sjiace between tho ceiling 
of an upper apartment and the rafters fd 
the outer roof; a garret.— False station, in 
sure, any station necessary in the .survey, 
but which does not appear in the plan.— 
False stem (mmt), the same as Cxdwater.— 
False loorh, in etxgm. a temporary strnctu3’e 
by the aid of which a permanent one i.s 
erected. 

False (fals), odu. 1. Not truly; not honestly; 
falsely.— 2. In music, out of tune; as, he 
sung false. 

False t (fals), v.t l. To misIe.Hd by want of 
truth; to deceive. ‘His falsed fancy.’ 
Spenser. ~2. To defeat; to balk; to evade. 
Spenser.— Z. To violate by want of veracity, 

Thonfetised hast thy faith w’ith perjury. Spenser. 

4. To feign, as a blow; to aim by way of 
feint. 

Sometimes athwart, sometimes he strook him 
straight, 

Ar\d falsed oft his blows, t'ilhide him with such bait, 
Spenser, 

—To false a doo?n,t in Scots law, to protest 
against a sentence. 

Falset (fals), n. A falsehood. ‘Two /ate.’ 
Spenser. 

False Brome- grass (fals' hrom-gras), n. 
Brachypoclium, a genus of gras.ses contain- 
ing about twelve species, natives of temper- 
ate countries. They are closely related to 
Triticum, and are distinguished by the very 
short empty glumes. Two species are found 
in Britain, J5. sylvaticum and R pinnatum. 
False-face (Ms'fas), n. A visor; a mask, 
generally grotesque. 

False-faced (ffils'fiist), a. Hypocritical. 

‘False-faced soothing. Shak. 
False-heart,t False-hearted (fgls'hart, 
falsfiiart-ed), a. Hollow; treacherous| de- 
ceitful; perfidious. ‘A /alse-Ziearl traitor.’ 
Shak, ‘ False-hearted ivionds.’ Bacon. 
False-heartedness (fiilsfiiart-ed-nes), n. 
Perfidiousness; treachery. 

There was no hypocrisy or false-keariednessln all 
this, SHllingfieet. 

Falsehood (fals'hod), n,. iFalse and hood,] 

1. Contraiiety or want of conformity to fact 
or truth ; falseness; as, the falsehood of a 
report.— 2. Want of truth or veracity; un- 
truthfulness; a lie; an untrue assertion.— 

3. Want of honesty; treachery; deceitful- 
ness; perfidy. 

He was the first 

That practis’d falsehood under saintly show. 

Milton. 

4. Counterfeit; false appearance; imposture. 

No falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper. Milton. 

— In Scots law, falsehood is defined to be 
a fraudulent imitation or suppression of 
truth to the prejudice of another.-^SYN. 
Untruth, falseness, falsity, fiction, fabrica- 
tion, lie, untruthfulness, treachery, perfidy. 
Falseism (fals'izra), 71 . Same a.s Falsism. 
Falsely (fills'll), adv. 1. In a manner con- 
trary to truth and fact; not truly; as, to 
speak or swe&r falsely; to testify falsely.— 

2. Treacherously; perfidiously. 

Swear to me . ’ , . that thou wilt not deal falsely 
■with me, Gen. xxi. 23. 

3. Emneously; by mistake,— 4. On false or 
malicious grounds. ‘0 falsely, falsely mur- 
dered.’ Shak 

Falseii,t u.f. or i. To falsify; to deceive. 
Cha%ice7\ 

False-nerved (fals'nervd), n. In hot. ap- 
plied to veins which have no vascular tissue, 
but are formed of simple elongated cellular 
tissue, as in mosses, sea-weeds, &c. 
Falseness (fals'nes), n. 1. Want of integ- 
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rity nwd veracity eit-hor in piinciple or m 
act; fiupllcity; deceit; doiildo-tleuling ; nn- 
f ai tl if t iliiesH ; t resioliery ; perfidy ; t nntorous- 
iiess; as, the falseness of a juau s heart, or 
iiis falseness to iiis word. 

I’iety is cepitosed to bypocri'iy and insincerity, and 
a5i fJ^etie^ior fouIne;.s of intentions, Hammond, 
Tile prince is in no damper of bein^ betrayed by 
the jaisencss or ciieatecl by the avarice of such a 
ser^Mt. 

Falser t (W^r). J*- deceiver. ‘Such 
/u/,'.‘C/''.9friendsliip.’ Si^enscr. 

Falset (fid‘set), n. Falseliood. [Old Liighsh 
and Scotch..] t ^ « 

Falsette (f,al-set'). n. A shrill high tone of 
the voice; falsetto. ‘ The cry, scream, yell, 
and all shrillness, are various modes of the 
falsette/ .Pierce. 

Falsetto (fal-set'to), ni. [It., from L, falsiis, 
false.] The tones above the natural com- 
pass of the voice. As it is produced by the 
tightening of the ligaments of the glottis it 
is also called the throat or head voice, in 
oontradistinction to the chest voice, which 
is the natural one. The similarity in the 
, character of the tones renders the falsetto 
less distinct in ivomen's or boys' voices; it 
is most effective in men’s voices having a 
low register. It is hut rarely pleasing, and 
its use is condemned by good musicians. 
Falsi Crimea (faTsi Icri'men), [L.] Inlaw, 
the crime of what is false; the crime of 
fraud. In the civil laiv the term meant 
a fraudulent subornation or concealment, 
w'itl'i design to darken or conceal the truth, 
or make things appear otherwise than they 
really are, as in swearing falsely, antedating 
a contract, or selling by false weights. In 
modem common law its prevailing signifi- 
cation is tlnat of forgery. 

Falsiffable (fals'i-fi-a-bl), a. That may be 
falsifted, counterfeited, or corrupted. 
FaJsificatioa (fids'l-ff-kiV'shon), n. [Fr., 
from falsifier. See Falsify,] l. The act of 
making false; a counterfeiting; the giving 
to a thing an appearance of something 
which it is not; specifically, wilful mis- 
statement or misrepresentation, ‘ By mis- 
construction of the sense, oi'byfaUiftcation 
of the words.' Sookcr,--^. Confutation.— 
JL In law, (a) the offence of falsifying a 
record. See under Falsify, v.t. (6) In 
equity, the showing an item of a charge to 
be wrong. 

FaJsiffcator t (fals'i-fi-kat-dr), n. A falsifier. 
jSp. Morton. 

Falsifter (fiils'i-fi4r), ?i. l. One who coun- 
terfeits or gives to a tlimg a deceptive ap- 
pearance; specifically, one ivho makes false 
coin. ‘Forgers and falsifiers of the king’s 
coin.’ Ascham.—2. One who invents false- 
hood; a liar. 

Boasters ar«5 naturally and the people, 

ofall others, that put their shams the worst together. 

Szr Ji, L' Estrange. 

a. One who proves a thing to be false. 
Falsify (ffds4-fi), o.t. pret. & pp. falsified; 
T}W> falsifying. falsifier, imm.Jj.f alms, 

false, and facio, to make.] 1. To represent 
falsely; to counterfeit; to forge; to make 
something false or in imitation of that 
which is true; as, to falsify coin. 

The Irish bards use to forge and falsify everything 
as they list, to please or displease any man, 

Spenser. 

2. To show to be unsound; to disprove ; to 
prove to be false; to cause to turn out false. 

His ample shield Dryden. 

Jews and Pagans united .ill their endeavours . . . 
Jg^afile falsify the prediction. Addison. 

3. violate; to break by falsehood; as, to 
falsfg one’s faith or word. 

As won as he had got them within his reach, he 
falsified his faith. ICnolles. 

5. To baffle; as, to falsify a blow. Butler. 

(J. In (a) to prove to be false, as a judg- 
ment; to avoid or defeat, (b) In equity, to 
show an item in a charge to be wrong.— 
To falsify a record, to injure a record of 
a court of justice, as by obliterating or de- 
stroying it, or by certifying a copy of a 
document to be a true one when It is known 
to be false in a material part. 

Falsify (fgls'i-fi), v.i. To toll lies; to violate 
the truth. 

It is absolutely and universally unlawful to lie and 
Sont/t. 


Falsity t (Wi-fi), n. 
thrust. 


In fencing, an effective 


Besidei a may spoil his cringe, 

Or making of a leg, in which consists 
^ r Beait.&Fl. 

Fadsism (f(ils1zm), n. A clear or self-evident 
falsity; a statement or assertion, the falsity 


of which is plainly apparent: opposed to 
truism. Edin. liev. „ 4 

Falsity (fals'i-ti), u. [h. fedsitas. See False.] 

1. The quality of being false; contrariety or 
iiicouformity to truth. 

Probability does not make any alteration either in 
the truth or falsity of things. .S' out k. 

2. That which is false; a falsehood; a lie; a 
false assertion. 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 
Of mankind they corrupted. Milton. 

Falter (fffl'tsr), n.i. [A freq. connected with 
fault, from a suppo.sed Fr. verb correspond- 
ing to Sp. faltar. It. faltare, to fail, from L. 
fiUlere, to deceive. See Fault, Fail. ] 1. To 
hesitate in the utterance of words; to speak 
with a broken or trembling utterance; to 
stammer; as, his tongue /ufiters. 

Made me most faltering ' 1 am thine.’ 

Tennyson, 

%. Ifot to be firm and steady; to tremble; to 
totter; as, his legs 

Fail not for .sorrow, falter not for .sin, 

But onsvard, upward, till the goal ye win. 

F.A.KemUe. 

3. To fail in accuracy, distinctness, or re- 
gularity of exercise or function. 

Here, indeed, the power of distinct conception of 
space and distance Js. Taylor. 

Falter (fal't^r), v.t. To thrash in the chaff; 
to cleanse or sift out, as barley. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Faltering (faPter-ing), a. Feeble; trembling; 
hesitating. 

Nature speaks her own meaning with an indistinct 
and faltering voice. £>k Catrd, 

Falteringly (fal't^r-ing-ll), ado. With hesi- 
tation; mth a trembling, broken voice; 
with difficulty or feebleness. 

Then Philip, standing up, said falteringly, 

‘ Annie, I came to ask a favour of you.’ 

Tennyson. 

Faltrank. See Falltrank. 

Falnns (fh'iunz), n. pi. A French provincial 
name for fossiliferous strata, in Toiiraine, 
which belong to the miocene tertiary period. 
Palwe,+ n. Sallow; pale. Ghcmcer. 
Fal'We,t Fallow land ; a new ploughed 
field, or a field recently made arable. Ckait,- 
eer. 

Fama(fa'ma), n. [L. See Fame.] Acommon 
report or rumour; public rumour.— 
claimsa (or mraplyfama), lit aloudomoto- 
rious rumour; a scandalous and widely pre- 
vailing rumour affecting the character of 
any one ; specifically, in Scotch cedes, law, 
applied to any prevailing scandalous report 
inferring censure, affecting any clergyman, 
office-bearer, or church member, on which 
proceedings may be taken by a session or 
presbytery independently of any specific 
charge made by an individual accuser. 
Famacide (fa'nm-sid), n. [L. fama, reputa- 
tion, and ocedo, to kill.] A slanderer, Scott. 
Famblet (fam'bl), v.i. [See Fumble.] To 
stammer. 

To f amble, to mafHe in the mouth as a child that 
but begins to speak. Cotgrave. 

Famblet (fam'bl), n. A hand. *We clap 
onrf ambles,’ Beati. & FI. [Old slang.] 
Famble-crop (fainnil-krop), n. The first 
stomach in ruminating animals; a farding- 
bag. [Provincial.] 

Fame (fam), n. [Fr.; L.fama, from /an, to 
speak, like Gv.pheme, from pMmi, to speak, 
to tell, from root pka, to bring to light. 
The Skr. bhd or bhds, to shine, is repre- 
sented by the Or. pJiaos, phos, light, the hh 
of the former passing into ph in the latter.] 

1, Public report or rumour. 

Thofame thereof was heard in Pharaoh's house, 
saying, Joseph's brethren are come, Gen. xlv. i6. 

2. Report or opinion widely diffused ; re- 
noivn ; notoriety ; celebrity, favourable or 
unfavourable; as, the /ame of Wellington. 

The celebrity of the man who refuted it, gives it 
all its fame with the present generation. Macaulay. 

Syn. Pveport, rumour, notoriety, celebrity, 
renown, reputation, credit, honour. 

Fame (fam), v.t l. To make famous. 

Your second birth 

Willybwii? old Lethe’s flood. B.yonson. 

2. To report. 

The fields where thou art 
To have wrought such wonders. Milion. 

Famed (famd), p. and a. Much talked of; 
renowned; celebrated; distinguished and 
exalted by favourable reports. ‘Those Hes- 
perian gardens /a?ned! of old.’ Milton. 
Fameless (famles), a. Without I'eno wu. 

May he die and forgot. Bean, & FI. | 

Familiar (fa-miFy6r), a, [L.fa7niUaHs,ii'om. 
familia, iamiiy servants, from /amu to*, a 


Fate, far, fat, f^U; me, met, her; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; 


servant. See Family.] 1. Pertaining to a 
family; domestic. 

Let us have done with that which cankers life— 
Familiar feuds and vain recriminations. Byron. 

2. Well acquainted; closely intimate; well 
versed in, as a subject of study; as, l am on 
familiar terms with him; familiar w'ith the 
works of Horace. 

It will be no loss of time ... to become/r^«s'/?V.rr 
now by patient study with those unapproachable 
models of the art of expression which are supjriied to 
us by the literature of ancient times. Dr. Catrd. 

3. Exhibiting the manner of an intimate 
friend ; affable ; not formal or distant ; ac- 
cessible; easy. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. Shah. 

4. Characterized by ease or absence of stiff- 
ness or pedantry; imcon strained. 

He sports in \ooso fainiliar strains. Addison. 

5. Well known, as a friend; well understood, 
as a subject of study; well known from 
frequent use. 

Fmniliar in their mouths as household w-ords. 

Shak. 

6. Intimate in an unlawful degree. 

A poor man found a -gxiost familiar with his wife. 

Camden. 

—Familiar spirit, a spirit or demon sup- 
posed to attend on an individual or to come 
at his call. ‘ Manasseh dealt witli a familio/r 
spirit’ 2 Ki. xxi. 6. 

Familiar (fa-mil'yer), n. 1. An intimate; a 
close companion; one long acquainted; one 
accustomed to another by free, unreserved 
converse. 

All iny familiars watched for my halting. 

Jer. XX. 10 . 

2. A demon or evil spMt supposed to attend 
at a call; a familiar spirit. 

A%vay with him; he has under his tongue. 

Shah. : 

3. In the Court of Inquisition, nw oifleer em- 
ployed in apprehending and imprisoning the 
acensed— so named because regarded as con- 
stituting part of the family of the chief in- 
quisitor. 

The proudest nobles of the land held it an honour 
to serve as familiars of the Holy Office. PrescoH. 

Fdmiliarity (fa-min-a“ri-ti), n. The state 
of being familiar; intimate and frequent 
converse, or association in company; un- 
constrained intercourse; freedom from cere- 
mony; affability. 

Their mutual friends exhorted them to renew their 
old love aad familiarity. Bp, Hall. 

I have discovered that a famed fayniliariiy in the 
great ones is a note of certain usurpation in the less. 
For great and popular men feign theniselve.s to be 
servants to others, to make these slaves to them. 

Johnson, 

— Acquaintance, Familiarity, Intimacy. 
See under Acquaintance.— SYN. Fellow- 
ship, association, intimacy, affability. 
Familiarization (fa-mil'yer-iz-tV'shon), n. 
Act or process of making or becoming fa- 
miliar. 

There can be no question that a zoa^taatfamiliar- 
ization with such scenes blunts the feelings, if it does 
not harden the heart. 7’. Hook. 

Familiarize (fa-mil'y<Sr.jz), u.f. pret. & pp. 
familiarized; ppv.fariiiliarizing. 1. 'To make 
familiar or intimate; to habituate; to accus- 
tom; to make well known by practice or 
converse; as, to familiarize one’s seif to 
scenes of distress. 

King Bogoris hoped to familiarize men's minds 
with the tenets of the gospel. Milman, 

2, To make acquainted; to render conver- 
sant, by practice or customary use, or }>y 
intercourse; as, to familiarize one’s self or 
to familiarize the mind to a study, a science, 
an art, or a practice.— 3. To render familiar 
or affable; to bring down from a state of 
distant superiority. 

The genius smiled on me with a look of conipassiou 
and aftahility that familiarized him to my imagina- 
tion. Addison. 

Familiarly (fa-mil'yer-li), ado. In Ji famil- 
iar manner; unceremoniously; without con- 
straint; witlioiit formality; with the ease and 
unconcBiTi that arise from long custom or 
acquaintance. 

Horace still charms with gr.iceful negUgence, 

And without method talks us into sense; 

Will, like a friend, convey 

The truest notions in the easiest way. Pope. ■ 
Familiaraess (fa-mil‘yOr-nes), n, Famil- 
larity.^ 

Familiaryt (fa-mil'i-6-ri), a. [L. familiaris, 
domestic, from fumilia, household.] Per- 
taining to a family or household; domestic. 
Milton. 

Familism (fatoil-izm), n. The tenets of the 
Fainilists, 

Famllist (fa'inil-ist), n. 1. One of the reli- 
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gious sect called the Family of Love \^^^lich 
ai’ose in Holland in 1556. They taught that 
religion consists wholly in love, indepen- 
dently of any form of truth held and be- 
lie veil ; that through love man could become 
absolutely absorbed in and identified with 
0od ; that God regards not the outward 
actions but only the heart, and that to the 
pnre all things are pure, even things for- 
bidden.— 2. The head of a family; a family 
man, [Hare.] 

If you will needs be <i/atntlist rind marry, muster 
not the want of issue among' your greatest afllictions. 

Osboytie^ 

Pamilistic, Familistical (fa-mil-ist'ik, fa- 
mil-ist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to fainilists. 
Family (fa'mi-li), n. [L. f am, ilia, from/am- 
uhis, a servant, a slave, from Oscan famel, 
a servant, and that from faama, a lioiise. 
The Oscan faama is the Skr. dhdincm, a 
house, from the radical dha, to place, the 
transition from clh Skr. to / Latin being 
normal. Comp. Skr. dkiima with L. fimius.] 

1, The collective body of persons wlio live 
in one house and under one head or nnma- 
ger; a household, including parents, chil- 
ilren, and servants, and as the case may be, 
lodgers or boarders, — 2. The parents and 
children alone.— 3. The children as distiii- 
gnishecl from the parents.— 4. Those who 
descend from one common progenitor; a 
tribe or race; kindred; lineage. Thus the 
Israelites were a branch of the family of 
Abniliam; and the descendants of Ileubeii, 
of M anasseh, &c. , were called their /amities; 
the whole liuinan race constitutes the huinaii 
family.— 6. Course of descent; genealogy; 
line of ancestors. 

Go and complain thy /hmzly is young. Pefje. 

6. Honourable descent; noble or respectable 
stock; as, a man o£ family. — 7. A collection 
or union of nations or states. 

The states of Europe were, by the prevailing 
maxims of its policy, closely united in one;^z«/ 27 v. 

Everett. 

8. In scientific classifications, a group of in- 
dividuals more comprehensive than a genus, 
and less so than an order, based on fewer or 
less definite points of resemblance than the 
former, and more or more definite than the 
latter. The word is used by some botanists 
as a synonym of order. 

Pamily-liead (fa'mi-li-lied), n. 'Ncmt. an 
old name for the stem of a vessel 'when it 
was surmounted by several full-length fig- 
ures. 

Family-man (fabni-li-man), n. One '^vho 
has a family or a household; a man inclined 
to lead a domestic life. 

The J ews are generally, when married, most exem- 
plary Mayheiu. 

Family-way (fa'mi-li-wa), n. State of preg- 
nancy. —In the family- way, iiregnant. 
Famine (fabnin), n. [¥r. famine, from L. 
fames, hunger. For root see Fatigu’C,] 
Scarcity of food; dearth; a general ■want of 
provisions; destitution. 

Our castle’s strength 

■Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie 

Till and the ague eat them up, SiiaE. 

Famish (f a'mish), f [0. Fr. /am is, starving, 
from L. fames. See Famine.] 1. To deprive 
of food or keep insufficiently supplied -with 
food or any of the necessaries of life ; to 
starve; to kill or destroy with hunger; to 
exhaust the strength of, as by hunger or 
thirst; 'to distress with hunger. 

What, did he marry me me? Shak, 

The pains Tantalus he'll feel. Dryden. 

Thin air 

Above the cloud.s will pine his entrails gtoss, 

Kwd famish him of breath, if not of bread. MUtm. 

2. To force or compel by famine. ‘He had 
famished Paris into a surrender.' Bivrlce. 
Famish (fa'mish), u.f. To die of hunger; to 

suffer extreme hunger or thirst; to be ex- 
hausted through want of food or drink; to 
suffer extremity by the deprivation of any 
necessary. 

Thou wilt a dog’s death. Shak. 
You are all resolved rather to die than to famish. 

Shak. 

The Lord tvill not suffer the soul of the righteous 
tofavtish. Prov. X. 3. 

Famishment (fa'mish-ment), n. The pain 
of extreme hunger or thirst; extreme ivant 
of sustenance. ‘*Sosorewasthe/amts/i.we?ii 
in the land.’ Gen. xlvii. 13 {Matthew's Tram^ 
latioiC). [Hare,] 

Famosityf (fa-mosb-ti), n. Eenown. 
Famous (famffis), a. [L. famosus, Fr. fa- 
mmm. See Fame.] Celebrated in fame or 
public report; renowned; much talked of; 
distinguished in story; notorious: generally 


ch, e7tain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, i/o; j,job; 


followed by /or before the thing for which 
one is famed; iis, a man famous for erudi- 
tion, for eloquence, /or military skill, *&c. 

‘ A /amoits victory.’ Southey. 

1 arose one morning and found myself famaus. 

Byron, 

Syn. ISToted, remarkable, signal, conspicu- 
ous, renowned, illustrious, eminent, trans- 
cendent. 

Famousedt (fam'ust), a. Eenowned. 

The painful warrior fanmised for fight. Shak, 

Famously (fam'ns-Ii), ade. With great re- 
nown or celebration; notoriously. 

, Then this land famously enriched 
With politic grave counsel. Shak. 

He had never been praised by Gabriel Harvey for 
his labour, if therein he had not haeti no famously 
absurd, Nash. 

Famousness (fam'us-iies), n. Pcenown; great 
fame; celebrity. [Puare.] 

unattended vvith endearing causes, 
IS a quality undesirable. Boyle. 

Famular,t a. Domestic, ‘0/amwto’fo.' 
Chaucer. 

Famulatet (fa'mul-at), r.i [L. fanmlor, 
famulatiis, from famulus, a servant. ] To 
serve, 

Famulist (fa'mfil-ist), n. in Oxford univer- 
sity, an inferior member of a college; a ser- 
vant. 

Famulus (fa'mul-us), ?i. [L,, a servant. See 
Family.] The assistant of a magician, Car- 
lyle. 

Fan (fan), n. [A. Sax, fann, fan, a collateral 
form of van, L. vannns, whence Fr. van, 
a fan. Probably akin to L, ventus, wind, 
and E, immmo,] 1. The name of varioris 
instruments for exciting a current of air by 
the agitation of a broad surface; as, (a), an 
instrument made of palm-leaf, carved wood 
or ivory, feathers, or of thin skin, paper, 
or taffeta, mounted on sticks, &c,, used by 
ladies to agitate the air and cool the face. 
(b) In mach. any contrivance of vanes or 
flat discs, revolving by the aid of machinery, 
as for winnowing grain, for cooling fluids, 
urging combustion, assisting ventilation, 
&c. (c)A small vane or sail used to keep 
the large sails of a smock wind-mill always 
in the direction of the wind, (d) An appar- 
atus for regulating or checking, by the re- 
sistance of the air to its rapid motion, the 
velocity of light machinery, as in a musical 
box; a fly. (e) An apparatus, called also the 
fetn-gomrnoT, for regulating the throttle- 
valves of steam-engines. -- 2. .Something re- 
sembling a lady’s fan wlien spread, as the 
wing of a bird, the tail of a peacock, &c. 

As a peacoclc and crane were iii company tlie pea- 
cock spread his tail and challenged the ottier to 
show him such a.fzn of feathers. Sir li. L' Estrang-e, 

3. Fiy, any agency which excites to action 
or stimulates the activity of a passion or 
emotion, producing effects analogous to 
those of a fan in exciting flame; as, this was 
ti fan to rebellion; a fan to a man’s ardour. 
Fan (fan), v.t pret. ifepp. /amied; ppr,/a??.- 
ning. 1. To move or agitate as with a fan. 
The air , . , with unnumbered plumes. 

Milton. 

2. To cool and refre.sh, by moving the air 
■with a fan; to blow the air on the face with 
a fan. 

She was fafined into slumbers by her slaves. 

Spectator, 

3. To ventilate; to blow on; to affect by air 
IJiit in motion. 

Calm as the breath whichy««j our eastern groves. 

Dryden. 

4. To winnow; to ventilate; to separate chaff 
from, and drive.it away by a current of air; 
as, to/emwheat.— 5. Fig. to produce effects 
on, analogous to those of a fan in excit- 
ing flame; to excite; to increa.se the activity j 
or action of; to stimulate; said of the pas- | 
sions and emotions, of designs, plots, i&c.; 
as, this fanned the flame of his love; he | 
fanned the smouldering embers of the revo- 
lution till they burst into flame. 

Fan! (faii), m A quintain. Chmicer. 

Fanai (fan'al), n. [Fr,] A beacon light; a 
ship’s lantern; a lighthouse, or the illumin- 
ating apparatus in it. 

Fanabi (fan'am), u. l. A money of account 
used formerly in Madras,; worth about llid. 

2. A Ceylonese copper coin 'worth about lljd. 
Fanatic, Fanatical (fa-nat/ik, fa-nat'ik-ai), 
a. [L. fanatims, inspired, enthusiastic, from 
fanimi, a place dedicated to some deity, a 
temple. See Fane.] Wild and extrava- 
gant in opinions, particularly in religious 
opinions; excessively enthusiastic; possessed 
or characterized by a kind of frenzy; as, a I 
fanatic people; /anatfe zeal; fanatic no- 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin .9; 'FH, then; th, thin; 


tions or opinions. ‘ Fanatic Egjqjt and her 
priests.' MUton. 

I abhor such/;?«a*Vri!/ phfintoins. Shak. 

— 8 u 2 }erstUious, Credulous, Bigoted, Enthu- 
siastic, Fanatical. See SoruRSTiTious and 
i FNTHUSIAS'I’IO. 

Fanatic (fa-nat'ik), n. A person affected by 
excessive enthusiasm, particularly on reli^ 
gious subjects; one who indulges wild and 
extravagant notions of religion. 

They ata fanaticks . . , all atheists being that 
blind goddess Nature Cudtwrth. 

There is a netv word, coined within few months, 
called fanatics, wliich, by the close stickling thereof, 
seeraeth well cut out and proportioned to signify what 
is meant tliereby, even the sectarie.s of our age. 

Fuller, 1660. 

Fanatically (fa-nat'ik-al-li), adv. In a fana- 
tical inamier; Avith wild entliusiusm. 

The liberty tliey pursued was .a liberty from order, 
from virtue, from morals, and from religion; and was 
neither h3qjocriticatly nor fanatically followed. 

Burke. 

Fanaticalness (fa-naFik-al-nes), -n. Fanati- 
cism. 

Fanaticism (fa-natfi-sizm), n. E.xcesslve 
enthibsiasm; wild and extravagant noti(3ii.s 
of religion; religious frenzy; fervid zeal. 

CromwcU’s troojjs moved to victory with the preci- 
sion of machines, while burning witli the wildest/««ti:- 
ticism of crusaders. Macaulay. 

And the very air he bre.ithes should be charged 
witli diat enthusiasm for truth, that fanaticism of 
veracity, wliich is a greater possession than much 
le.arning. Hu.xley. 

Fanaticize (fa-nat'i-siz), v.t. To make fana- 
tic. 

Fanatism (fa'nat-izm), n. Eeligious frenzy; 
fanaticism. [Eare.] 

Fan-blast (fan'blast), n. In iron-icorJcs, the 
blast produced by a fan, in contradistinction 
to that produced by a blowing engine. 
FaB-biOWer (fai/bl6-er), n. A fan or ftiimer 
for producing a current of air by tlic rxuick 
revolution of a wheel with Amnes. Itis espe- . 
cially used to blow air into a furnace. 
Fancied (fan^sifl), jy. and a. 1. Portrayed 
or formed by the fancy ; imaginary ; as, a 
fancied grievance. — 2. Attracting one’s 
fancy; liked; in esteem; sought after; a.s, 
this class of goods is more fancied than eA’-er. 
Fancier (fan'si-er), n. 1. One uffio fancies 
or has a liking to; also, one Avho keeps for 
sale; as, a bird-/ancfer.— 2. One Avho is under 
the infiiience of his fancy. ‘JSTot reasoners 
\mi fanciers.' Macaulay. 
Fanciful(fan'si-fnl),a. [See FANCY.] 1. Guided 
by fancy rather than by reason and experi- 
ence; subject to the influence of fanej^; 
whimsical: apifiied to persons ; as, a fanci- 
ful man forms visionary projects.— 2. Dic- 
tated or produced by fancy; appealing to or 
pleasing the fancy; full of wild images; cuil- 
ously siiaped: applied to things; as, a/anef- 
/uLsdieme; a /anc7/'?tf theory. 'Gather up 
all fancif idlest shells.' Syn. Ima- 

ginative, ideal, visionary, iinaginary, capri- 
cious, chimerical, whimsical, fantastical, 
wild. 

Fancifully (fan'si-fnl-li),, adv. In a fanciful 
manner; wildly; Avliimsically; according to 
fancy; with curious prettineiss. 
Fancifulness (fan'si-ful-nes), 71 . The qua- 
lity of being fanciful, or influenced by the 
fancy rather than by reason and experience; 
the quality of being dictated or produced 
by fancy. 

Fanciless (fan'si-les), a. Destitute of fancy; 
without ideas or imagination. 

A pert or bluff important wight, 

Who,se brain is fanciless, whose blood is white. 

Armstrong. 

Fan -cricket (fan^krik-et), n. An insect 
{Cryllotalpa vulgaris). Called also C/rurr- 
ico'imi, Fen-ericleet, or Mole-cricket. 

Fancy (fan'si), n. [Contr. tovfa 7 itasy, yhan- 
tasy, from L. and Gi\ pha.ntasia, a fancy, 
from Gr. xdiantazd, to make visible— in the 
middle voice, to imagine, from phainG, to 
bring to light, to show.] 1. A term some- 
times used as ayimuyutous with imagina- 
tion. Generally, however, when used to de- 
signate the creatiA'e faculty, it implies a 
slighter endowment or exercise of it than 
imagination. See Imagination. 

Among theni/fr?iO' next 
Her office holds; of all e.xternal things 
Which the five watchful senses represent. 

She forms imaginations, air'\r shapes. Milton. 

2. The result or product of the exercise of the 
above faculty; a new and pleasing thought 
or conception ; the happy and poetical em- 
bodiment of such conception in words or 
visible representation ; a poetical illustra- 
tion or ornament, as a simile, metaphor, and 
the hke; an ideal image in a picture; as, 


AV, wig; Avh, M/tig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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i^ssainas 

Sf..?Si or in a deprodatory manner to 
indicate that the speaker holds the opm^ 
to he douhSuI; caprice; whim; impression; 
Sppo^ttei: ai thafsamere/m»!/. 

4. Taste; design; conception. 

The little chapel called the Salutation vjjy nf t, 
anti built with a ^x&ny/ancy. 

6. Inclination; liking; fondness; Preference; 
as take tliat which suits your /a?ici/, how 

does this strike your 

His/t?«0'lay extremely to travelling. L Estrange. 

a Something that pleases or entertains 
wthout real use or value. 

London-pndeisapretty/rt«a'fot- borders. 

-^TAc fane?/, a cant name for sporting char- 
acters; especially prize-fighters; sometimes 
used to de.signate any class of people who 
cultivate a special taste. , . , , , 

At a grcjit book sale «V London, which had con- 
• gregated all the/<i?iO'. £Je yutneey. 

Fancy (fan'si), a. l. Fine; elegant; oniaraen- 
tal; adapted to please the taste or fancy, 
as, fanay goods or articles. — 2. Beyond in- 
trinsic value; extravagant. 

Thk aiixietv never degenerated into a monomania, 
like that \vhi^i led his (Frederick the Greats) father 
to payy5i«cy prices for giants. Maca^ilay. 

Fancy (fan'^si), v.i. pret. & pj). fancied; ppr. 

imagine; to figure to one s 
self; to holieve or suppose without proof. 

If our search has reached no farther than sinnle 
and metaphor, we rathery;j«o' than know. Loc/te. 

2.1 To love. 

Never did young man/iw/^ . 

With so eternal and 50 fix d .a soul. Shah. 
Fancy (fan'si), u.t 1. To form a conception 
of; to portray in the mind; to imagine.-- 
2. To take a fancy to ; to like; to be pleased 
with; to fall in love with. 

Ninijs . . . fancied her so strongly, as, neglecting 
all princely respects, he took her from her husband. 

Fancy-ball (fan'si-bal), ?i. A ball in which 
persons appear in fancy-dresses, imitations 
of nnticiue costumes, t^c. 

Fancy-dress (fan'si-dres), n. A costume 
different from that of ordinary life worn on 
some special occasion, as at a fancy-ball. 
Fancy-fair (fan'si-far), n. A kind of tempo- 
rai’y market in which ladies sell various 
light wares, usually of their own making, for 
some benevolent purpose; a bazaar. 
Fancy-free (fan'si-fre), a. Free from the 
power of love. ‘In maiden meditation, 
faneyfree.’ Shale, 

Fancy-goods (faiTsi-gudz), n. pZ. Fabrics of 
various patterns, as ribbons, silks, satins, 
(fee., difrerihg from those which are of a 
plain or simple colour. 

Fancy-line (faiysi-lln), n, JHaut. (a) a line 
used for overhauling the lee topping-lift of 
the main or spanker boom. (6) A line rove 
tlirough a block at the jaws of a gaff, used 
as a down-haul. 

Fancy-monger (fan'si-mung-ger), n. One 
who deals in tricks of imagination. 
Fancy-sick: (f an'si-sik), a. Said of one whose 
imagination is unsound, or whose distemper 
is in his own mind. 

ATifancy-sic.ti she is,, and pale of cheer. S/ia&, 

Fancy-stocks (fan'si-stoks), n.pl. Among 
dealers in shares, stocks which, having no 
: determinate value from any fixed probable 
income, fluctuate in price according to the 
fancy of speculators, , 

Fancy-work (fan'si-w6rk), n. Ornamental 
knitting, crocheting, tatting, embroidery, 
(fee,, performed by ladies. 

Fancy-woven (fan'si-wov-n), ts. Formed by 
■ the imagination. 

Veil’d in Fable's fanc>-woven vest. Warton, 

Fandt (faud), old prot. oifind. 

Fandango (fan-dang'go), n. [Sp., from the 
African name.] A lively dance, universally 
practised in: Spain and Spaniah America. 
It was originally a dance of the Moors. It is 
(lanced by two persons, male and female,. 
. and the music for it is written in triple 
time. 

Fans (fan), n. [B. /an.wm, a place dedicated 
: to a deity, from /aril, to speak. For root 
, see Fame.] A temple; a place consecrated 
to religion; a church; used in poetry. 


their cities, and from gods their/^^^^ 

y 5 infareffan'fiir),«. [Fr. Probably onomato- 
1? A flourish of trumpets, as on the 
annroach of some personage, bn coming into 
or the 1% 

trumpets blown. ifunt- 

time of a cheerful cast, played wit h hmit 
iim horns, to inspirit those engaged m the 
cliasi-~3. An ostentatious parade or boast. 

Fanfaron ( fan 'fa-ron), n. [Fr. ; from /a ji- 
fare.] A bully; a hector; a sw'aggerei , an 
empty boaster; a rain pretender. 

There are fanfarons in the trial of wit too, as well 
as in feats of arms; and none so for'vard to 
i^n argument or discourse as those 
lo go^througli with it. R. L Estran^^ 

Fanfaronade (fan-fa'ron-ad")j n. [Fr. 
Fanfakon.] a swaggering; vain boasting, 
ostentation; a bluster. 

The compact, clear-seeing, 

Frenchfajifaronade. (-..i-.,,. 

Fan-foot (fan'fut), n. 1. A name given to a 
North African lizard of the genus 1 
tylus(P. Gecko), mneh dreaded F-f^pt lor 
its reported venomous properties, .ine 
poison is said not to be injected by tlie 
teeth but to exude from the lobules of tin. 
toes, whence the generic naine PfyodtUhih 
lus, or toe-spitter; Imt no poison apparatUb 
exiks. It can ascend perpemlicuhir w;al s, 
from the skin of the under surface of the 
toes forming at the extremities, as in otner 
geckoes, a round disc(wliencc the name ./un- 
loot). The claws are retractile. It is so 
mucii dreaded in Cairo as to be popularly 
termed A or father of leprosy.-" 
2. A name given by” eollectt-irs of inotns to 
tiie genus Polypogon. 

Fangt (fang), v.t [See next article.]^ 1. lo 
eateli; to seize; to lay hold of; to gripe; to 
clutch. ,, , .... , 

Destritct!on/i?firn»ankin(j. 

2. To pour water into, as a pmui*. in ordes* 
to restore its power of operatit m. [.^thdrii, j 
Fang (fang), n. [A. Sax. fany, a taking, grasp, 
from/dn, to seize (pret. jeng, n]}. navfenX 
contracted from/nhan, or witii iiiherted, 
fangayi, ivheiice O.F. fanym and Jodyen, 
meaning to take. Coinj). (b junyru. to 
catch; Goth, and OJLG. faint a. and alsci 
in respect of inserted n, pr<»v, E. and ^c. 
ofmgwitii go.] 1. The tusk of a boar o, other 
animaJby which the prey is seized and neld; 


solete, exeejit compounded with iieiv. See 
NEW-PANaLEB. ‘Our/a.?j//h.'d. world,’ Shale, 
Fanglenesst (fang'gl-ne.s), n. The state of 
being fungied or decorated. 

He them in ne,\vfangieness did pv^ss. Spenser. 

P'angless (fangTes), a. Hiiving no fangs or 
tusks; toothless. 

His power like to lion, 

May otfer but not hold. SnaA\ 

FangOt (fang'got), n. lltfungotlo, almndie, 
a nasal form ofyopo/,] A ijuantity of wares, 
as raw silk, A:c., from I cwt. to 2;[ ewts. 
Fan-governor (fan^gu-vtini-er), n. In mack 
See Fan. 

Faoiont (faiTyon), n. [O. Fr. SetFFANOKd 
2IiUL a suuill flag carried with the baggage 
of a brig<uh.i. ■ 

Fan-llglit ifaii'Iit), n. i’roperly, a window 
in form of an open fun sitnaced over a door 
in a ciiriilar-lieuded epenin'r, but now used 
for any window over a door. 

Fan -like C fnn'lik ), u. Keseutbliug a fun ; 
s-p(;eifleady. in^nd. appllci {t» leaves which 
are fohb’d up like a fan; phente, 

Fannel [fanTd), a, .Sunie Fantm. (which 
.see), 

Fanner (funor), n. I. nne V.lio fans.— -2. A 
H.»tatory cuntrivanee made up of vanes or 
flat disks, placed in a wimboi, door. Ac., 
and .set in in<;.»tion by tlie current*:.! air |)ass;- 
inu thnuigh ir, wit?; a view to purify and 
fresbeti tlu’ atnu'.-plterc in tin- iutoiiorcd t\ 
'c!uuHb(:T‘ or other inclo.scd ff|;ace; a venti- 
lator; a siiuilar urrangemeut of vanes 
for l*l«>whig Arcs.- :i. pi. A naiehiiu: for win- 

nowing gndn; a fan, 

Faii-nervedifan'm’rvdi.a. Ifi teef. aiuFottowl 
iiavirtg tlie nt;rvcT:i or ncrvuics radiatJ.ng 
and arrancicil iii th* mania'rt.f a fan. 
Faniiing-toreese (t'an'lng-lsrea), a. Aiewf. , 
a light" gentle In'ceze to fill. the 

iigist sai!:^ its they te.vtt.ajd or cidlapsc i>y the . ' 
actiofi of the air aral tlie inotton ' ' 

. VtfSHol. 

Famiins'-niacliine, Faniilng-mlll (brnL., 
ing*ma-slifn, fan'iogav!ll), h. ■ A inuchhie far ■ 
eleaidng seeds front ctudi, husks, Ac. ; a fcMi. , 
Fanon GankmK in fl-r. /ns'wi, from Gor!i„ ' 
/rtiin, ■eb.tdin a IfiiniioS'. Go, red'.'- A. ?htx:, Jmm, ' 
G. fuinu:, a lc.unier.| I. Fcrkd. |tr> a hcad-e 
dreW rrorn l*y the pope when Ite celebrated 
.nuis..-; |;ii')ri;tiflca1J,y. ■ (f*} 'r'fio uejC'lthi ru* hand*': ; 
kerchief used by tlic ttrirst dnri.ng the celc- 
'bnition of ngiss to wipe away ].)er:'pira» 
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Fangs of Serpent. 

I, Head of CominDivViper(/W;;rr Eeruy-.a, b’ci .-rr.* 
fang'. 2, Head of Rattle-snake cut ('peu; ti, Fr-i c'le 
fang;,/), Poison-bag; <r, Tube wliidi conveys 
poison to the fangs. 3, Fang, showing the til s', a 
through which the poison is comniiuucaun’ Co the 
wouna. 

a long pointed tooth; as, the hollow ptT-on 
of a serpent. 

Since I am a dog, beware my fam>i', Siiifk 

Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing 
which we call/(rr.*i''j or tiusks, ' iutevH. 

2. A claw or talon.— 8. Any slwol or other 
thing by which hold is taken. 

The protuberant/,r«.j!/j of the yuca. E; ekn 

4. In mining, a notch cut nut in 
side of an adit to serve as an tu’r-coiirse. 

5. t C,aptiire; act or powan* of !ipprehcn»ling 

6. t The thing that is seized ort-arried ou, 
as booty, stolen goods. —7. pScotcli. \ The cni! 
or bend of a rope; hence also, ritKjse: trap, 

Fanged (fangd), p. and a. Furni.'^hml with 
fangs, tusks, or something re.s(?mbling fhc-c: 
as, {ifanged adder. ‘ Chariots fanoed with 
scythes.’ .PhiUps. 

Fanging-pipes (fangang.pipB), v. /J in 
mfmni;, a main of wooden pipes used tisuir- 
conductors. 

Fanglet (fang'gl), n. [Probably dim. from 
/ang, to take.] A new attempt; a trilHii!.: 
scheme; a silly fancy; a genvgaw. ‘Aljiuivd 
to /a7igZfi.s and the Freiidi fooleries of Id-; 
time.’ 

Fangled ffang^gld), «. Now^ made; hence, 
gaudy ; showy; vainly decurated. Now ( di. 
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Fantast (fan'tast), n. One whose mind is 
full of fantastic notions; a man of fantastic 
manners. 

He {Sir T. Browne) is a quiet and sublime enthu- 
siast, with a strong' tinge of the y'an/as^; the humor- 
ist constantly mingling with, and flashing across, the 
philosopher, as the darting colours in shot-silk play 
upon the main dye. Coleridge. 

Fantastic, Fantastical (fan-tas'tik, fan- 
tas'tik-ai), a. [Pr. fwntastique; It. fantas- 
tico, from Gr. phcmtasia, vision, fancy, from 
pho/ino, to show.] 1. Fanciful; produced 
or existing only in imagination; imaginary; 
not real; chimericaL 

Tlie melancholy of Dante was no /dniasltc caprice. 

Macaulay. 

2. Having the nature of a phantom; appa- 
rent only. 

Are ye fantastical ^ or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show? Shak. 

3. Whimsical; capricious; fanciful ; indulg- 
ing the vagaries of imagination; as, fcmtas- 
tio minds; a fantastio mistress. —4. Sugges- 
tive of fantasies through oddness of figure 
or appearance or through an air of unreality; 
whimsically shaped; grotestiue. 

There at the foot of yonder nodding- oak 

That wreathes its o\a fantastic roots on high. Gray. 

Fantastic (f an-tas'tik), n. A whimsical per- 
son; a fop. 

Our fantastics, who, having a fine watch, take all 
occasions to draw it out to be seen, Ftiller. 

Fantasticality (f an-tas-tik-ald-ti), ii. Faii- 
tasticalness. 

Fantastically (fan-tas'tik-al-li), In a 
fantastic manner; capriciously; whimsi- 
cally; unsteadily. 

Her sceptre so fantastically borne. Shak. 

Fantasticalnes s ( fan - tas ^ tik - al - nes ), n. 
State of heing fantastical; hnmoronsness; 
whimsicalness; unreasonableness; caprice. 

Fantasticism (fan-tas'ti-sizm), n. The qua- 
lity of being fantastic; faiitasticaluess. 

Not only does the introduction of these imaginary 
beings permit ^renter fantasticism of incident, but 
Infinite fatttasticisfn of treatment. Ruskin. 

FantastiCly t (fan-tas'tik-U), adv. In a fan- 
tastic manner; whimsically; capriciously. 

He is neither too fantasticly melancholy, or too 
rashly cholerick. R. ^onsoft. 

Fantasticness (fan-tas'tik-nes),n,. Fantas- 
ticalness. [Rare,] 

Vain Delight, thou feeder of my follies 
With light fantasticness, be thou in favour. 

Beau, Sr Ft. 

Fantastico (fan-tas'ti-ko), n. [It.] A man 
full of fantastic notions; a fantastical cox- 
comb; a fantast. 

The pox of such antic, lisping, affecting yirw A*. rA- 
coes; these new tuners of accents. Shak. 

Fantasy (f anTa-si), n. Same as Fancy (which 
see). 

Is not this something more than fantasy ? Shak. 

Fantasy t (fan'ta-si), v.t To fancy; to take 
a liking to. 

Fantoccini (fan-to-che''ne), n. pi [It.] 

1. Puppets which are made to go through 
evolutions by concealed wires or strings.— 

2. Dramatical representations in which 
pnppet.s are substituted for human per- 
formers. 

Fantom (fan'tom ), n. Same as Phantom. 

Fantom-corn (fanTom-korn), n. Same as 
Phantom^-eam. 

Fan-tracery (fan'tras-^r-i), n. Elaborate 
geometrical carved work, which spreads 



Fnn-tracery Vatilting, Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. 


over the surface of a vaulting, lising from 
a corbel and diverging like the folds of a 


b^ob; 


tm,---Fa7i4racery iwulting,^ very com- 
plicated mode of roofing raucli used in the 
Perpendicular style, in which tlie vault is 
covered by ribs_ and veins of tracery, of 
which all the principal lines diverge Horn 
a point, as in Henry VII. ’s Chapel, West- 
minster. 

Fan-veined (fan'vainl), a. In hot applied 
to a leaf whose veins or ribs are disposed 
like those of a fan. 

Fan-Wheel (fa^^vheI), n. A fan -blower 
(wliich see). 

Fap t (fap), a. Fuddled. 

The gentleman had drunk himself out of his five 
senses; and beingy^zji, sir, was, as they say, cashiered. 

Faquir (fa-ker'^, n. Same as Fakir. 

Far (fiir), a. [A. Sax. feor; Goth, fahra; G. 
/mi, far— -allied to fore, ferry, for, fare, to 
go. Cognate with L. per, through; Gr.pcra, 
beyond; Skr, para, otlier, distant.] 1. Dis- 
tant, in atiy direction; separated by a wide 
space from the place where one i.s, or from 
any given place remote. 

We be come from a far country. Josh. i.x. 6 . 

The nations /rtr and near contend in choice. 

Brydeit. 

2. Fig. remote from piu'pose; contrary to 
design or wishes; as, far be it from me to 
justify cruelty.— 3. Remote in affection or 
obedience; at enmity with; alienated: in a 
spiritual sense. 

They that are far from thee shall perish. 

Ps. Ixxiii. sy, 

4. More distant of the two; as, the far side 
of a horse, that is, the right side, as the 
rider always mounts, and carters, tfec,, walk 
on the left side of the horse. 

Far (fhr), adv. l. To a great extent or dis- 
tance of space; as, the far extended ocean; 
we are separated far from eacli otlier. 

Only ye shall not go very far away. Ex, vhi. aS. 
And the king went forth, . . , and tarried in a 
place that was far off. 2 Sara. xv. tj. 

2. Fig, distantly, in time, from any point; 
remotely; as, he pushed his researches very 
far into antiquity.— 3. In great part; as, the 
day is far spent. —4. In a great proportion; 
by many degrees; very much. 

Who can find a virtuous w'oman? for her price is 
/k?' abov-e rubies. Prov, xxxi. 10, 

For I am in a sti'ait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ, which is /«?• better. 

Phil. i. 23, 

5. To a certain point, degree, or distance. 
This argument is sound and logical, as far 
as it goes. 

Answer them 

Kovr far forth you do like their articles. Shak. 

—By far, in a great degi-ee; very much.— 
From far, from a great distance ; from a 
remote place.— othe?\ very different. 
Far ( fiir), n. [A. Sax. fearJi, a young pig. 
See Faeeow-] The young of swine, or a 
litter of pigs. [Local.] 

Far-about t (fai*"a-bout"), n. A going out of 
the way: used literally or figuratively. 

What need these Fuller, 

Faradisation (far'a-diz-a"shon), n. The ' 
medical application of the magneto-electric , 
currents, which Faraday discovered in 183/ , 
Farand, Farant (fa'rand, fa'rant), cu [Fos- ' 
sibly a corruption for favorancl, old ppr. of i 
favouTi ill sense of to seem like— we speak j 
of a son favouring his father. Comp. Sc, I 
fa' ardiov favoured; Sc. tasteless, j 

with smourless. ] Seeming; having the ap- | 
pearance of: generally used in composition; j 
as, auld-/fl.rmnd, that is, seeming like an I 
old person, sagacious, prudent: usually ap- j 
plied to children when they discover more j 
sagacity than could he expected at their ' 
time of life. [Scotch.] I 

FaraEdams(fai/an-tlam 2 ),n. A mixed fabric , 
of silk and wool. Simmonds. 

Farantly t (f a'rant-li), a. 1. Orderly ; dec eiit. 
2, Comely; handsome. 

Far-awa’ (far'a-wa), a. Distant; remote; 
far-off; foreign; as, /ar-atca’ fowls hae fair 
feathers. [Scotch. ] 

Pate’s a far-awa' cousin o' mine. Sir TK Scott. 

Far-brongHt (far''br{),t), a. Brought from 
far; far-fetched: used literally or figura- 
tively; as, far-hrought conclusions. 

Farce (fdrs), v.t. pret. & pp. farced; ppr. 
farcing. [L, fareio, Fr. fa^'cir, to stuff.] 

1. To stuff; to stuff with force-meat; to fill 
with mingled ingredients. 

The first principles of religion should not be farced 
with school points and private tenets. Sanderson. 

2. t To extend; to swell out, 'The farced 

title.' — 3, + To fatten. ‘If thou 

wouhVst /«rce thy lean ribs.’ B.Jonson. 

Farce (ffirs), %. [Er. farce, It. /arsa, from 


ii, Er. ton; ng, sing; rii, f7ien; th, iAin; 


/«rcio, to stuff. Farce in its dramatic sense 
I means a comedy stuffed with wit.] 1. Lit. 

I seasoning, stuffing, or mixture, like the 
! stuffing of a roasted fowl; force-meat.— 2. A 
dramatic composition of a broadly comic 
character, differing from a comedy chiefly 
in the grotesqueness, extravagance, and 
improbability of its characters and inci- 
dents. 

Farce is that in poetry which grotesque is in a pic- 
ture; the persons and actions of a farce nre nil un- 
natural, and the manners false. Dry den. 

S. Ridiciilous parade; empty pageantry; 
mere show; as, it was all a solemn farce. 
‘The /arce of .state.’ Pope. 

Farce,tuf. To paint. 

Farce not thy visage in no wise. Chancer. 

Farcementt (fars'ment), n. Stuffing of 
meat; force-meat. 

They spoil a good dish with . . . unsavoury /am- 
metits. Feltham. 

Farceur (filr-ser), n. [Er.] A writer or player 
of farces; a joker. Gent ALag. 

Farcical (fars'ik-al), a. Belonging to a farce; 
appropriated to farce; droll; ludicrous; ridi- 
culous. 

They deny the characters to he farcical, bec.'itise 
they are actually in nature. Gay. 

Farcical (far'slk-al), a. Of or peiTaining to 
the disease called Farcy. Sterne. 
Farcically (fars'ik-al-li), adv. In a mtinner 
suited to farce; hence, ludicrously. 
Farcicalness ffiirsTk-al-nes), n. Quality of 
being ludicrous. 

Farcilite t (faEsi-lit), n. [From E. farce, 
force-meat, and Gr. lithos, a stone.] Pud- 
ding-stone, Kirwan. 

Farcimen (Wsi-men), n. Same as Farcy. 
Farcing (fansfing), n. Stuffing composed of 
mixed ingredients; force-meat. 

Farctate (farkt'at), a. [L, /arc to, stuffed, 
from fareio, to stuff.] In hot. stuffed; 
crammed or full; without vacuities: in op- 
position to tubular or holloio; as, ‘a farctate 
leaf, stem, or pericarp. [T'liis epithet is 
found only in old works on botany. } 

Farcy, Farcin (far'si, faEsin), n. A disease 
of horses intimately connected with glan- 
ders, tliB two diseases generally running 
into each other. It is supposed to have its 
seat in tlie ab.sorbents of the skin, and its 
first indication is generally the appearance 
of little tumours, called farcy-buds, on the 
face, neck, or inside of the thigli. 
Farcy-hnd (far'si-bud), u. A tumour which 
appears early in the disease called Farcy. 
See l*’ARCr. 

Fardt (fard), v.L [Fr.fardei', to paint, to 
put a gloss upon.] To paint, as the cheeks. 
‘The/ardadfop.’ Shenstone. 

Fard (fard), n. Colour. [Old English and 
Scotch,] 

Fardage (far'daj), n. [Fr. See Fardel.] 
Afatit. loose wood or other substances, as 
horns, rattan, coir, &c., stowed among cargo 
to prevent its motion, or placed lielow dry 
cargo to keep it from bilge-water; dunnage. 
Far-dayt (far'da), n. The advanced part of 
the day. 

The manna •was not good 
After sun-rising ; far-day sullies flower*;. 

H. Vaughan. 

Fardel (faEdel), n. [O.Fr. fardel. Ft. far- 
dean, a bundle, from O.Fr. /ardcs, vest- 
ments, clothing, of which bundles are often 
made. Origin unknown.] A bundle or pack; a 
burden; hence, anything cumbersome, irk- 
some, or inconvenient. 

Who sfonlA fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life? Shak. 

Fardel t (faEdel), v.t. To make up in bun- 
dles. 

Tilings orderly fardled up under heads are most 
portable. Fuller. 

Fardel t (far'd el), n. [A contr. oifarding- 
deal (which see).] A fourth part.— Fardel 
of land, the fourth part of a yard-land. See 
Yard-lard. 

Fardel-bound (ffir'del-bound), a. In vet 
surg. a term applied to cattle and sheep 
affected with a disease caused hy the re- 
tention of food in the inaniplies or third 
stomach, between the nu'merous plaits of 
which it is firmly impacted, When the 
food is of a narcotic character, or unusually 
dry, tough, or indigestible, the stomach 
cannot moisten and reduce it with sufficient 
rapidity; and as fresh quantities continne 
to be received, the organ becomes over- 
gorged, and ultimately paralyzed and af- 
fected with chronic infiammation, Over-ripe 
clover, vetches, or rye-grass are liable to 
produce the disease. 

Fardin-gale, Farding-gale (fardfin-gal, 
ffird'ing-gal), ?i. The same as Farding-deal. 


w, wiig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See ElEV. 
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Far^ng-Bag (furd'ing-ltagX Tho Hrst 

st<rtnai?Ii of a oow or other riimniaufc aiiiiniil, 
whoro green food lies until it be chewed 

over again; the rinueu. .. .jv 

Fardiiig-deal,t Fardlng-dalet (fui^'ding- 
del, fai%ing-ddl), n. {A. Sax. jeorthuwj, a 
part, and divl, a part or portion.] A 
measure of land not well ascertained, hut 
})V some supposed to he tlio fourth part of 
•dll acre, by others the fomtli part of a yard- 
hmd. fclee VAiiD-PAm ^ ^ . 

Fare (far), r.*- pret. &. pp. jarad; ppr./ar^?^flr. 
JA Sax. O.Sax. 0.G-. and (loth, faran, (I. 
fahwi, to go, to pass; of allied origin to L. 
per, thrmigh, gate, Gr. potvs, pas- 

sage, to pierce; akin H.fitr.for, &c.] 
L To go; to puss; to move furward; to travel. 
So on lie fares, ami to the border comes, 
Ofliden.' J/ 27 /a?^. 

Throucfh niaiiv a solitary street. 

And silent market-place, and lonely square, 
Armed with the mighty curse, behoUJ luniyrt^v, 
So»fhej>. 

2, To he in’ any state, good or hud; to be 
attended with any circumstances or train 
of events, fortunate or unfortunate; specifi- 
cally, to be in a certain condition as regards 
bodily or social comforts; to be entertained 
tvithfood. 

Ill./fj;n:s- the land, to hastening ills a, prey. 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

GoidsntWu 

There was a certain rich man . . . which 
sumptuously every day. Lukexvi. 19. 

3, To happen; to turn out or result; to be: 
wdtli it impersonally. ‘ How fares it with 
the happy dead?’ Tennyson, 

Sofares j/when with truth falsehood contends. 

■ MiUon. 

[Compare fareieell, wliich is simply this 
verb in the imperative combined with well,} 
Fare (far), n. [A. 8ax. fmrjaru; O.E. fare, a 
journey, a passage. See preceding article. ] 

1. Tlie price of passage or goiiigr the sum 
paid or due for conveying a person by land 
or W'afcer; as, the fare for crossing a river; 
the fare for conveyance in a railway train, 
cab, onmiiius, ifec.— 2. Food; provisions of 
the table. 

My lord, eat also, though the./irj'tf is coarse, 

TetinysoH. 

3. Cnndiiion; e.xperience; treatment by cir- 
cumstances ; fortune ; as, what fare, bro- 
ther ? ‘ Wliat fare ? What new's abroad ? ’ 
Bhcik.-—i. The person or persons conveyed in 
a vehicle; as, he had not driven far when he 
was stopped byhis/nre.— 5. The quantity of 
fish taken in a fishing veSsSel. -—G.t Ado; 
bustle; unusual display; entertainment; ad- 
venture, ttec. 

Whru aniounteth all diisyhrc? Chancer. 

Faxen,t Fare.t pp. from /are. 

Fuloft. 

Have 1 upon this bencheyftwj ful wde. Chancer. 
Faxewell (friFwei), [From fare, in the im- 
per., and well.} Go well; originally applied 
to a person departing, but !>>’ custom now 
applied both to those who depart and those 
wdio remain. It expresses a kind wish, a 
wish of happiness to those who leave or 
those who are left; I W'isli you a happy de- 
parture; may yon be well in your absence. 
It sometimes has the pronoun inserted be- 
tween its two elements; as, fare you imll. 
Sometimes it is an expre.ssion of mere separ- 
ation ; as, farewell the year ; farewell^ ye 
sweet groves; that is, I bid you farewell. 
Fareih^e ioellt and if for ever. 

Still for every(7ri? thee Byron. 

Fare thee well, may be equivalent to ‘I bid 
f/teCj I wish £/iee to fare well,’ 

Faxewell (faFwel), n. 1. Good-bye; adieu. 
FareiveU, ^Xva^farcaaell, to all my greatness ! 

Shah. 

2, Leave ; departure ; final look, reference, 
or attention, ‘ And takes her farewell of 
the glorious sun.’ Shah 'Before I take 
my /aa'ewjfifi of the subject.’ Addison. 

Farewell (faFwel), Leave-taking; vale- 
dictory. ^ FareieeM papers.’ SBeetator, 

* Farewell mvmQiV Walker. 

Par*‘Tett (fhFfet), a. The old form of far- 
f etched, ‘York with all hmfar-fet policy.’ 
Shak. 

Far-fetcht (fUFfech), n. IFar, and fetch, a 
stratagem.] A deep-laid stratagem, 

Jesuits have deeper reaches 

In all their T^oliticyhr-/efches, Hndibras. 

Fai'rfetcht (fiiFfech), w. t. To bring from 
far; to draw conclusions remote from or 
little justified by the premises; to search 
out studiously. 

To/arfetch t\i^ name of Tartar frora a Hebrew 
word. Fuller. 


Far-fetched (fiir'fecht), j?. or a. l. Brought 
from a remote idace. 

Whose pains have earned i\!Le/ai'fetched spoil. 

Milton. 

2. Studiously sought; not easily or naturally 
deduced or introduced; forced; elaborately 
strained; dB,fai' fetched conceits ;/ar-/e£cActt 
similes. , 

Farforth (ffir'forfch), adv. In a great mea- 
sure. . , 

So long- these knig;hts discourse diversly 
Of straunre affains, and noble harditnent, 

That now the humid night was fafforth spent. 

Spenser. 

Farin (faTin), Farina. 

Farina (fa-rfna), n. [L. farina, ground 
corn, from far, a sort of grain, spelt— the 
earliest foo'd of the Romans. ] In a general 
sense, meal or flour. Specifically — 1- A term 
given to a soft, tasteless, and commonly 
white pownler, obtained by trituration of 
the seeds of cereal and leguminous plants, 
and of sonae roots, as the potato. It con- 
sists of gluten, starch, and mucilage. ~2. In 
bot. a name formerly given to the pollen 
contained in the anthers of flowers.— 
farina, a variety of carbonate of lime, in 
thin white crusts, light as cotton, and easily 
reducible to powder. 

Farinaceous (fa-rin-a'shus), a. [From L. 
farina, meal.] 1. Consisting or made of 
meal or flour; as, a farinaceous diet, which 
consists of the meal or flour of the various 
species of corn or grain,— 2, Containing 
or yielding farina or 'flour; ds, farinaceous 
seeds.— 3, Like meal; mealy; pertaining to 
meal; as, n farinaceous taste or .smell. 
Farinaceously (fa-rin-a'slms-li), adv. In a 
meal-like manner. 

Farinose (fa'rin-os), a. 1. Yielding faiina; 
as, farinose plants.— 2. Haring the surface 
covered with dust resembling flour, as the 
wings of certain insects and the leaves of 
some poplars. 

Farinosely (fa'rin-os-H), adv. In a meal- 
Hke maimer; farinaeeously. 

Farit (farl), v.t. The same as Furl. Beau. 
<tFl 

Farl, Farthel (fiirl, farirHel, n. [A. Sax. 
feorth dcel.'] The fourth part of a thin cake 
of flour or oatmeal. ' Farls baked wf butter. ’ 
Burns. [Scotch.] 

Farleu, n. In law, money paid by tenants 
in lieu of a heriot: often applied to the best 
chattel, as distinguished from heriot, the 
best beast. 

Farlie (far'li), 71 . A strange, unusual, 
unexpected thing. [Old English and Scotch. ] 
See Ferlib. . 

Farm (farm), [A. Bax. farma, fearm, or 
feorrn, food, a meal, supper; fearmian, r/e- 
" ’ ' supply with foo(f. Thenieaii- 


feormian, to 
ing of ‘farm’ arose from the original prac- 
tice of letting lands on condition that the 
tenant should supply his lord’s household 
with so many ni|?hts’ entertainment. This 
mode of reckoning constantly appears in 
Doomsday Book — ‘Reddet firmam triimi 
noctium, i.e. 100 libr.;’ he will supply three 
nights’ entertainment, that is, a hundred 
pounds. The L.L. firma {from L. firmm, 
strong, established), Fr. and O.E. /enne, 
fann, rent, no doubt exercised a certain in- 
fluence on the meaning of the word. ] 1 , A 
tract of land cultivated by a single indivi- 
dual, .whether the owner of the land or a 
tenant.— 2. The state of land leased on rent 
reserved; a lease. 

It is great wilfulness in landlords to make any 
longer/rtT'wf to their tenants, Spenser. 

3. A district farmed out for the collection 
of revenue. [Rare.] 

The province was divided into twehiefartns, 

, Burke. 

Farm (farm), v.t l. To lease, as land, on 
rent reserved; to let to a tenant on condi- 
tion of paying rent. 

We are enforced to farm our royal realm. Shak. 

2. To take at a certain rent or rate.— 3. To 
lease or let, as taxes, impost, or other duties, 
at a certain sum or a certain rate per cent. 
It is customary in some countries for the 
prince or government to farm the revenues, 
the taxes or rents, the imposts, and exercise, 
to individuals, who ai’e to collect and pay 
them to the government at a certain per 
centage or rate per cent. 

To ybT'Vi their subjects and their duties towards 
Burke. 

A To cultivate, as land; to devote to agri- 
culture . — To farm let, or let to farm, to 
lease on rent. 

Farm (farm), ui To be employed in agri- 
culture; to cultivate the soil; as, I would I 
rather /arm than engage in commerce. I 


Fate, fat, fgU; me, met, ]i6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bifll; 


Farmable (fnrnFa-bl), a. That may be 
farmed. 

Farm-bailifif (ffirmaia-lif), n. An overseer 
appointed by the possessor or proprietor of 
a farm to direct and superintend the farm- 
ing operations. 

Farme,t [See Farm, n.] Food; a meal. 
This ha&t)i far^fze had bene a feast. Chaucer. 

Farmer (farnFer), n. One who farms; as, 
(a) one who cultivates a farm; a cultivator 
of the fields; an agriculturist; a husband- 
man. (&) One whb takes taxes, custoni.s, 
excise, or other duties, to collect for a cer- 
tain rate per cent.; as, a farmer of the re- 
venues. (c) In mining, the lord of the field, 
or one who farms the lot and cope of the 
ovo\\m.-~Farrner-(jenefal, in France, under 
the old monarchy, a member of a pri vileged 
association wdiieh fanned certain linmches 
of the revenue, that is, contracted with the 
government to pay into the treasury a fi.xed 
yearly sum, taking upon itself the collection 
of certain taxes as an equivalent. This sys- 
tem was swept away at the revolution. 
Farnaeress (farm'er-es), n. A woman who 
farms; a farmer’s wife. 

Farmership (farm'er-ship), n. Skill in 
farming. 

Farmery (farn/6-ri), n. A liomestall or 
farmyard. 

Farmhouse (fiirm'hous), n. A house at- 
tached to a fam, and for tlie residence of a 
farmer. 

Farming (farming), a. Pertaining to agri- 
culture; as, farming interest. 

Farming (farm'ing), n. 1. Tlie Inisiness of 
cultivating land, or employing it for the 
purposes of husbandry.— 2. The practice of 
letting or leasing taxes for collection. 
Farm- meal (farm'mel), n. In Scotland, 
meal paid as part of the rent of a larni. 
The practice of paying rent in kind i.s ra- 
pidly becoming obsolete. 

Farm-office (farinT>f-fis), n. One of the out- 
buiMmg.s pertaining to a farm : generally 
used in the plural as a collective liamo for 
all the buildings on a farm beyontl the 
dwelling-house. 

Farmost(fjiriniost), «. [/■’arandme^t.] Most 

distant or remote. 

A spacious cave within \tsfarmost p;’rt. Drydtn. 

Farmstead (filrm'sted), n. The system of 
buildings connected with a farm; a home- 
stead. 

Farm-Stock: (farm'stok), n. t Generally 
all the stock on a farm, including bestial, 
poultiy, implements, t&c. [For' this itm 
word Stocking is more commonly u.setij 
Specifically— 2. Farm animals; live-stock. 
Farmyard (farm' yard), n. The yanl or 
indosure surroimded by or connected witli 
the farm buildings. 

Famess (ffirTies), n. The state of being far 
olf; distance; remoteness. 

Faro (faTo), w. [Said to lie from Pharaoh 
having formerly beendepicteil on one of the 
cards. ] A game at cards in which a 1 lersoji 
plays against the bank. It is one of the nm.st 
common of all games of hazard played in 
Europe. Called also Pharaon, Phamn. 
Faro-banR (fa'rd-bangk), n. A bank or 
establishment, against which persons iflay 
at the game of faro; a house or room for 
gambling. 

Far-Off (fiiriof), a. Far-away; distant; r(‘- 
mote in space or time. ‘The /a y*-fj/r cur- 
few.’ Milton. 

Farraginous (fa-raj'in-us), «. fl. farrago, 
a mixture, from far, meal] Formed of 
various materials; mixed; as, afarraainons 
mountain. 

Farrago (fa-ra'gd>, 71 . [L, , from far, meal. 1 
A mass composed of vailous materials con- 
fusedly mixed; a medley. 

A book like thi.*? 5s hot a collection of pasupblers 
bound into one volume; or the/;7jvv?i(.v of a few kin- 
dred luincla. IJ esiminsFr 

Farrand (fai’^raiid), «. Same as F’amnd. 
Farreation (fa'r(S.a’'Bhon), n. Same as Cm'- 
femeation. 

Farrier (fa’ri-dr), n. [O.Fr. fenier, from 
ferrer, to bind with ii’on, to shoe a horsc-- 
fer, imm Jj. ferrimi, iron.} A slioer ot 
horses ; a smith who shoes horses ; more 
generally now, one who combines the art of 
horse-shoeing with the profession of veter- 
mary surgery. 

Farrier (faTi-Sr), u.i To |>ractise as a fuiTifU'. 
Farriery (fa'ri-e-ri), n. The art. of shoeing 
horses; the artof preventing, curing, or niitf- 
gating the diseases of horses ; now called 
veteiinary Surgery. 

Farrow (fah-d), 71. [A. Sax, fearh, a little pig. 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. ab?(ue; y, Sc, iey. 
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Cog. O.H.Gr. farah; G-, ferhel; T). varJeen, 
a little pig, a farrow; L. porcus, Gr. porJcos, 
a pig.] A litter of pigs. 

Farrow (fa'ro), v.t. and i. To Ijring forth, as 
pigs : said only of SAvine. 

Farrow (fa'ro), a. [Allied to A, Sax. fear, 
an ox; D. vaar, var, an ox or bullock, vaar- 
Jcoe, a heifer; Q. farre, a bull, a steer.] I'lot 
producing young in a particular season or 
year: applied to coavs only. If a coav has 
had a calf, but fails in a subsequent year, 
she Is said to be farrow or to go farrow. 
[Scotch or provincial English.] 

Farry t (fa'ri), n. A f arroAv. 

Farsang (far 'sang), n. The same as 
Parasang. 

Farse,tr.^. See Farce. Chaucer. 

Farse (fars), n. [L. farcio, to stuff.] Eccles. 
an explanation or paraphrase in English of 
the text of the epistle read in .Latin, adopted 
in some ISngiish cluirches before the Kefor- 
mation, the sub-deacon repeating each verse 
in Latin and tAVo cliori.st 0 rs singing tlie farse 
or explanation in English. 

Far-seen (filr'sen), a. [Scotch,] 1. Looking 
far before one ; far-sighted ; as, a far^HCon 
man. — 2. Well-A^ersed; accomplished; as, 
far-seen in medicine. 

Far-sighted (filr'sit-ed), a. i. Seeing to a 
great distance; looking far before one; cal- 
culating carefully the distant results of 
present conduct or action ; as, ixfar-si<jhUd 
statesman; far-sighted policy.— 2. Kot cai)a- 
ble of perceiving objects near at hand dis- 
tinctly. 

Far-sightedness (fHr'sit-ed-ne.s), n. The 
state or quality of being far-sighted. 

Far -sought (far'sgt), a. Sought at a 
distance; forced. “Far-sought iearniug.' 
Johnson, 

Fart (fiirt), w. [A. Sax. /^;or^,] A discharge 
of Avind through the (inns. 

Fart (fiirt), v.i. To discharge or e.xpel Avind 
tlirough tlie anus; to break Avind. Sioift. 
Farther, Further (f;ir'’fnor, fer'THer), a. 
comjjur. [Farther is a compar. of /ar, on the 
model of further, which is=A. Sax./or^Aor, 
/ u rthor, from forth . From the root of farau, 
to go.] 1. More remote; more distant than 
something else. 

Since lie went from Egj^pt ’tis 
A space iorjurther travel. ‘ Shak. 

2. Longer; tentliiig to a greater distance. 

Before our farther way the ivites allow. Dryden. 

S. Additional 

Let me add a farther truth, Dryden, 

Farther, Further (hlFTHer, fer'THer), adv. 

1. At or to a greater di.stanco; more remotely; 
beyond; as, let us rest Avith Avliat Ave liuA^e 
Avithout looking farther,-— 2. ^Moreover; by 
AA’ay of pro.gression in a subject; as, further, 
let us cousnlor the probable CA'ent. 

Farther (filr'TH6r), v.t. To promote; to 
iidA'tuice; to help forward, [Bare.] See 
Further. 

He had farthered or hindered the taking of the 
town. Dry dm. 

Fartherance (fUr'Tiier-ans), n. A helping 
forward; promotion; furtherance. [Rare.] 
Farthermore (fjir'Tiibr-mor), adrs. Besides; 
moreover; fiirthermoi*e. 

Farthermost (far'Tner-most), a. mperl 
Being at the greate.st distance. 

Farthest, Furthest (far'Tiiest, ft'jr'THest), 
a. superl. [Superlative form ed from ./Ytrf /ter. 
See Furthest.] Most distant or remote; 
as, the farthest degree. 

Farthest, Furthest (fiiv'Tnest, fOFTHest), 
At or to the greatest distance. See 
Furthest. 

Farthing (fiir'Tiling), n. [A. Sax. fcmihimg, 
the fourth part of a thing, from feorth, 
fourth, from feotoer, four.] 1. The fourth 
of a penny; a small copper coin of Great 
Britain, being the fourth of a penny in 
value. 

Oiu* clnirchWfirdens 

Feed on the silver, and give us the farthing's. Gay. 

2. t A division of land. 

Thirty acres make a ; nine far- 

things a Cornish acre; and four Cornish acres a 
knight’s fee. Caretv. 

3. t Anything very smtill; a small quantity. 
*JN*o farthing of grease.' Chaucer. —Far- 
thing damages, in law, nominal, as opposed 
to substantial damages— a very common 
aAvard, wluiro a jury finds that in laAA% 
though not ill fact, injury has been done to 
the plaintifi'. The question of such damages 
currying expenses is a matter for tlie judges. 

Farthingale (far'Tiiin-gril), n. [O.Fr. rar-< 
tugaile, verfugade; Fr. vertugadin, a far- 
tiungale. ‘ The fusiiion seems to haA^e come 


ch, cAain; th, Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; 
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from the Peninsula, and the name finds 
a satisfactory explanation in Sp, and Bg. 
verdugo, a rod or shoot of a tree, in Bg, 
applied to a long plait or fold in a garment.' 
Wedgwood. Comp. It. faldiqlia, a hooped 
petticoat, from falda, a fold.] A hoop 



petticoat, or circles of hoops, formed of 
Avhalebone, used to extend the petticoat. 
The hoop, the last remain of the farthingale, 
Avas used in court-dress up to the reign of 
George IV., and revived, after a forni, in 
the use of crinoline, in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Sometimes Avritten Fardiugala. 

And revel it as bravely a.s the best , . , 

With ruffs and cuffs imdLfardingales and thintjs. 

Shah. 

Farthing-dale (faFTHiug-dril), n. Same as 
Farding-deal. 

Farthing's-worth (faFTHingz-Averth),?!. As 
much as is sold for a farthing; a thing worth 
little or nothing;, a matter of no consequence; 
as, it is not a farthing's-worth to me wliether 
you do it or not. ' 

Far-West (ffiFwest), That portion of the 

United .States lying beyond tlie AIissi.ssippi, 
Far-West (fiir'west), a. Bertaining to the 
Far- West, or the 
United States west of 
the Alississippi. 

Fasces (fas'sez), n. pi. 

[Lat. pi. of fascis, a 
Inmdle.] In Homan 
bundles of rods, 
usually of birch, with 
an axe liouiid in along 
Avith them, borne l>y 
lictors before the su- 
perior Roman magis- 
trates as a b.adge of 
their poAA^er OA^er life 
and limb. 

Fascet (fas'set), n. In 
glass-vialdng, an iron 
rod thrust into the Fasces, 

mouths of bottles to 
convey them to the annealing tower. Called 
also Pimtu, PonUeyPunty-rod, and Pimtil. 
Fascia (fa'shi-a), n. [L,, a hand, sash, fillet.] 
1. A bund, sash, or fillet Avorn by the women 
of ancient Rome next to the skin to make 
the Avaist appear slender.— 2. In arch, any 
Hat member Avith a little projection, as 
the band of an architrave; also, in brick 
buildings, the jutting of the bricks be- 
yond the windoAvs in the several .stories 
except the highest.— 8. In asimi, the belt 
of a ifianet.— -i. In swi;. a bandage, roller, 
or hgature.— 5. In anal a tendinous ex- 
pansion or aponeurosis; a thin tendinous 
coA-'ering Avhich suTroimds the muscles of 
the limbs and binds them in their places. 
Fascial (fas'si-al or fash'i-al), a. Belonging 
to the fasces. 

Fascialis (fas-si-a'lis or fash'i-alis), n. A 
long, small, and flattened muscle situate at 
the anterior part of the thigh. Called also 
Sartorius. 

Fasciate (ffBslii-at), a. in hot (a) same as 
Fasciated. (b) Banded or compacted to- 
gether. 

Fasciated (fa'shi-at-ed), a. 1. Bound with a 
fillet, sash, or bandage.—2. In 6of. applied 
to those peculiar flattened stems Avhich 
occur occasionally in trees, and Avhieh ai’e 
supposed to be formed by the imion of 
seA'eral stems. 

Fas oiation (fa - sin - a ' shon ), n. The act 


or manner of binding 
bandage. 


Ill) diseased pari.*} 




Three especial sorts at fttseiatiou or rowlinfj have 
the worthies of our profession conunended to pos- 
terity. IVz.iejfhin, 

Fascicle (fas'si-kl), n. [L. fasciculus, from 
fascis, a bundle.] 1. A bundle; a collection. 

2. In hot a form of cyme in Avhicli the flowers 
have the foot-.staIks or peduncles very short, 
so that the lioAvers are clustered together in a 
more or less compact hunfile, as in SAVeet- 

, william. 

: Fascicled, Fascicular (fas'si-kid, fas-sik'u- 
1 ler), a. .Same as Fasciculate. 

Fascicularia (fas-sik'u-i{'i"ri-a), n. [L. 
fa.sciculus, a cluster or little l)undle.] A 
genus ^ of extinct polyzoa, of the family 
Tubiillporidfe, ttccurring in the coralline 
crag of Sulfolk: so natned from its clus- 
tei’ed form. 

Fascicularly (fa3-sik'u-16r-li), adv. Same as 
Fasci.culately. 
Fasciculate! Fascicu- 
lated (fas-sik'u-lat, fas- 
sik'u-lat-ed), a. [BTom 
fasciculus, a little bun- 
dle.] GroAving in bun- 
dles or bmielies from 
the sanie point, as the 
leiiAXis of tlie Larix or 
larch. It is also applied 
to the stems and roots 
hascicuiate Root (Art- '-’t plants, and in ana- 
niutmlits Ficaria], toniy to the Det'ves. 

Fasciculately (fas-sik'- 
ii-lat-li), adv. In a fasciculated manner. 
Fasciculate - ramose ( f as - sik - u - lii ' to - ra - 
mbs), a. In hot. noting branches or roots 
which are drawn closely together so as to 
1)6 almost parallel 

Fascicule (fas'si-kul), n. A little bundle; a 
fascicle. 

Fasciculite (fas-sik'u-Kt), n. [E. fascicle, 
and Gr, Uthos, a stone.] A variety of fibrous 
hornblende, of a fascicular structiu’e. 
Fasciculus (fas-silBu-iue), n. [L.] 1, A little 
bundle; a fascicle.— 2. A division of a book. 

3. A nosegay.— 4. In hot same as Fascicle,^. 
Fascinate (fas'sin-at), v.t pret. &pp. /«.<?- 

cinated; 'ppv. fascinating. [L. fascino; Gr. 
baskaind, to enchant, to beAvitcli.] 1, To 
beAvitch; to enchant; to operate on by some 
poAverful or irresistible influence; to infiii- 
eiice the passions or affections in an uncon- 
trollable manner. 

It has been almost universally heUeved that . 
.serpents can stupefy and fiseiJia/e the prey wliidi 
they are desirous to obtain, Gr/yith’jr Cwvier. 

James, while his fate was under discussion, renmitied 
at Whitehall, fascinated, as it seemed, by the great- 
ness and nearness of the danger, and unequal to the 
exertion of either struggling’ or Hying. Macaztlny. 

2. To charm; to caijtiA'-ate ; to excite and 
allure irresistibly or poAverfully ; as, female 
beauty /fcscwiafes youth.— Syn. To cliarm, 
enrapture, captivate, enchant, beAvitcli. 
Fascinate (fas'sin-at), wi. To exercise a 
heAvitching or captivating poAver. 

None of the affections have been noted to fascin- 
ate and be'vyitch, but love and envy. Bacon. 

Fascinating (fas'sm-at-mg), p. and a. Be- 
Avitching; enchanting; charming; captivat- 
ing; as, a most fasemating poem. 
Fascination (f as-sin-a'shon), ?i. 1. The act of 
hewitchiug or enchanting ; enchantment ; 
Avitchcraft; the exercise of a poAverful irre- 
sistible influence on the affections or pas- 
sions; unseen inexplicable influence. It was 
believed in siiperstitioAis times, that magi- 
cians had the power of inflicting various 
diseases and eAuls on individuals by using 
certain Avoids or spells, or by a look, without 
coming in contact Avith them, or adminis- 
tering anything to them ; this was called 
fascination, and divers medicines, amulets, 
and ceremonies were put in operation 
against it. The notion of the evil-eye, which 
in some places is not yet entirely extinct, 
is a vestige of this superstition. 

The Turks hang old rags on their fairest hor.ses, to 
secure tliem against fascination. IValler. 

2. That Avhich fascinates. 

Fascine (fas-sen'), n, [Fr., from L. /uscis, a 
bundle.] In fort a 
faggot, a bundle of 
rods, or small sticks 
of Avood, bound at 
both ends and in the 
middle, used in rais- 
ing batteries, in filling 
ditches, in strengtli- 
ening ramparts, and 
making pai'apets. Sometimes being dipped 
in melted pitch or tar, they are use<I to 



Fascines. 
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FASTIDIOUS 


set Are to the enemy's lodgments or other 
"Wtirks. 

Fascinous Uas'sin-us), a. Caused or acting 
witdicraft ’The possibility oijamnons 

dkoaSOS/ //rtTim ^ . rr 

Fasciolaria <fiia^si-o-la n-a), n. [L. /«s- 
eiola, asmall lwindage.] A genus of luolluscs, 
faiailv i^furicidie, found iii the Indian seas, 
the Aiitilles, Ac; The shell is a subtusiform 
iiiii vaive} clianiielletl at its base without any 
lirojccting sutures, and having two or three 
verv oblique folds on the coimiiella. 

Fasti (fash), vX [Fr. fAcher, to oftend, to 
atJlict. O.I'T. fascher; 1*t. fabiimr, to dis- 
gust;, from L. fastidiimii disgust. See Fas- 
i’Htious.j To trouble; to annoy. [Scotch] 

^ Ifsi'iS plain ns a pike-staff that sometliing istroubl- 
in!>' her. and may be it will be some of your love non- 
sense; for it’s mainly that as/aJ/ifJ the tosses, 

CornntllMcig. 

Fash (fash), I?.i. [Scotch] 1. To take trouble; 
to he at pains; as, you needna /ash,-~''Z> To 
1)0 weary of; to account a trouble. 

You soon of a good office. Scotch proverb. 
FasJl(fa-sh),n. Trouble; vexation; pains taken 
alioufe anything. ‘ Without further fmh on 
my party De Quincey. [Scotch] 

Fashery (fa'she-ri), n-. Same as Fmh. 

1 considered it my duty to submit to 
on his account. UtUt. 

Fashion (fa'shon), n. [O.Fr. fachon or 
fiieiou, from L./aotfo, amaldiig^from/gum, 
to do.]’ 1. The make or form of anything; 
the state of anything with regard to its ex- 
ternal appearance; shape; as, thofasJiion of 
the ark, or of the tabernacle. 

Or let me lose th e foshioit of a man. Shah. 

2. Form; model to be imitated; pattern. 

. Kiiig Alia? sent to Urijab the priest x].\q fashion of 
the altar, , aKi, xvi. lo. 

k. Alake according to the custom of the time; 
especially, the prevailing mode of dress or 
ornament; as, xyo impovt fcisMom from 
France; what so changeable as fctshioa?—- 
4- Planner; sort; way; mode: applied to 
actions or beliaviour. 

Pluck Casca by thfi sleeve, 

And he will, after his sour fash ion, tell you 
What hath proceeded. Shah, 

f». Custom; prev ailing practice. 

It was t]\Q fashion of the age to call everything in 
question. TiHoiran. 

C. Genteel life or good breeding; genteel 
society. 

It is strange that men of fashion and gentlemen 
should so grossly belie their own Icnowledge. 

Raieigh. 

•— A/fer (t fashion, to a certain extent; in a 
sort. 

The ship’s company are paid, so are the biimboat- 
'vvoiiien, the Jews and the ein.ancipationist after a 
fashion. Marfyai. 

FasMon (fa'slion), v.t [See above.] 1. To 
foiui; to give shape or figure to; to mould. 
Here the loud liatniner/ljrjrAib/ij female toys. Gay, 
Sliall the clay say to him thntfashiofieth it, What 
makest thou i* is. xlv. 9. 

2. To fit; to adapt; to accommodate: with to. 


Fashioner (fa'shon-erkvi. One who forms 
or gives shape to anything. 

The fashioner had accomplished hjs 
dresses were brought home. 

FasMonist (fa'shon-ist), n. An obseqiiioiis 
follower of the modes and fashions, [Bare.] 

M.iny of these ornaments were only temporary, as 
used by Xhefashicnists of that day. hulter. 

FasMonless (fa'slion-les), a. Having no 
fashion. , . 

FasMon-monger (fa'shon-niung-g6r), n. 
One who studies the fashion; a fop. 

■ FashioE-mongering (fa' shon ^ miing - ger- 
ing), a. Beliaving like a fashion-monger. 

‘ Seambling, out-facing, fashion-mongenng 
boys.’ Shale, [Bare.] , . 

Fashion-piece {fa'shon-pes),n. JNaut. oneot 
the hindmost timbers which terminate the 
breadth, and gii^e shape to the stern. 
Fashions (fa' slionz), n. [Corrupted for 
farcin.] Farcin or farcy. ‘His horse . . . 
infected "With the Saak. 

Fashions (fa'shus), a. [IT. f admix, from 
f (Idler, to trouble. See FASH.] Irouble- 
soine. [Scotch.] 

Fass (fas), n. An old German measure of 
capacity, varying greatly in different parts 
of the country. „ . 

Fassaite, Fassite (fas'sa-it, fa/sit), n. A 
mineral, a non-aliiminoiis vanety of pyrox- 
ene, found in the valley of Fassa, in the 
Tyi’ol- „ , X « 

Fast (fast), a. [A. Sax. fmst, fest, fast, firm. 
Common to all the Teutonic tongues in the 
sense of firm, solid, unbroken.] 1. Firmly 
fl.xed; close; tight; closely adhering; made 
close; as, niake/ftst the door; take/htSt hold; 
to stick/«st in the mire; to make/a&t a rope. 

Be sure to find, 

What I foretold thee, many a liard assay . . . 

Ere thou of Israel’s sceptre gety<r.r/ hold. Milton. 


Laws ought to he fashioned to the manners and 
conditions of the people. Spenser. 

3. To make according to the rule prescribed 
by custom. 

p'ashioneci plate sells for more than its weight. 

Locke. 

4. t To forge or counterfeit; to pervert. 

, It better fits my blood to be disdained of all, than 
toyirf/tzw a carnage to rob love from any. Shah. 

Fashionable (fa'shon-a-bl), a. 1. Conform- 
ing to the fashion or established mode; ac- 
cording to the; prevailing form or mode; 
established by custom or use; current; pre- 
vailing; as, afashionahU dress; the fashion- 
ahU philosophy; fashionable opinions.— 
2. Observant of the fashion or customary 
mode; dressing or behaving according to 
the prevailing fashion; as, a fashionable 
nmn.^ Hence— 3 , Genteel; well bred; as, 
company or society. 

Time is like afiishionab/e host 

That slig:htly shakes his par ting guest by the hand. 

. 'Shah. 

Fashionable (fa'shon-a-bl), n. A person of 
- fashion. [Chiefly used in the phu’al.] 
Fashionableness (fa'slion-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being fashionable; modish elegance; 
such appearance as is according to the pre- 
: vailing custom. 

Fashionably (fa'shon-a-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner according to fashion, custom, or pre- 
vailing practice; with modish elegance; as, 
to dresB fasMonabhf 

He must at length die dully of old age at home, 
when here heniiLdit so fash ianably and genteelly 
have been duelled or fluxed into another world. 

South, 


Fate, fiir, fat, fgU; me, met, h6r; 


AVhich, by his strength, settethyhjjf the mountains. 

Ps. Ixv. 6. 

2. Strong against attack. 

Robbers and outlaws . . . lurking in woods and 
/tw/ places. Spenser. 

8. Close, as sleep; deep; sound. ‘A most 
fast sleep.’ Shak.—L Firm in adherence; 
not easily alienated; steadfast; faithful; as, 
n fast friend. — 5. lasting ; durable; as, a 
fast colour.— 6. t Tenacious; retentive; with 
0/- 

Roses, damask and red, aro fast flower.s of their 
smells. Bacon. 

—Fast and loose, variable; inconstant; un- 
reliable; slippery; saying one thing and 
doing another ; as, to play fast arid loose. 
The allusion is to a cheating game, still 
played at fairs by low sharpers, called 
‘ prick the garter.’ A belt or strap is doubled 
and roHed up with the double in the middle 
of the coils, it is then laid on a board, and 
the dupe is asked to catch the double with 
a sliewer, when tlie gambler takes the t^wo 
ends and looses it or draws it away, so as 
always to keep the skewer outside the 
doubled end. 

Like a right gipsey, hath, at^^rj^ and loose, 
Beguil’d me to the very heart of loss. Shah. 

—Fast and loose pulleys, two pulleys of the 
same diameter placed side by side on a 
shaft, the one rigidly fixed to the shaft, the 
other loose. The shaft is driven from a 
revolving shaft by a hand passed over the 
fixed pulley, and, when the sliaffc is to he 
stopped, the band is shifted to the loose 
pulley. 

Fast (fast), adv. Firmly; immovably. 

We will bind thee yfejif and deliver thee into their 
band. Judg. xv. 13. 

—Fast by orfast beside^ close or near to. 

Fast by the throne obsequious Fame resides. Pope. 

Fast (fast), n. That which fastens or holds; 
specifically, naut a rope or chain by 
which a vessel is moored to a wharf, quay, 
Ac., and named hoio, head, quarter, stern, 
or breast fast, according to the part of the 
vessel to which it is made fast. By the 
breast fast the vessel is secured broadside 
to the quay. 

Fast (fast), «. [Probably connected with 
Tent. in the sense of unhroken— but 
comp. W./csi, speedy; Armor, fest, rapidly, 
and root of L. festino, to hasten.] 1. Swift; 
moving rapidly; quick in motion; as, n fast 
horse.~-2. Dissipated ; devoted to pleasure; 
indulging in sensual vices; as, a fast young 
man; liver. A¥hen applied to a young 
lady, it indicates that she is disinclined to 
abide by the rules of propriety, and imitates 
the manners or habits of a man, talks slang, 

&C..' 

j Catullus was tlie most bnlliant/iwifman of antiquity j 

pine, pin; 


and can be compared to nothing but Apollo out on 
th.e loose. flannay. 

Fast (fast), adn. Swiftly; rapidly; with 
quick steps or progression ; as, to run/as^; 
to move fast through the water, as a ship; 
the work goes on fast— Ho live fast, to be 
prodigal and wasteful; to live so as to con- 
sume or exhaust the vital powers quickl 3 ^ 
Fast (fast). 'W.f. [A. Sax. to fast. Goth. 
fastan, to keep— allied to fast, firm.] 1. To 
abstain from food beyond the usual time; to 
omit to take nourishment; to go hungry. 

Fasting he went to sleep, and fasting waked, 
Jlfilhm. 

2. To abstain from food, or from particular 
kinds of food, voluntarily, for the mortifiiia- 
tion of the body or appetites, or as a token 
of grief, sorrow, and alttiction. 

Mortify 

Your flesh like me, wdth scourges and with thorns; 
Smite, shrink not. spare not. If it may 
Whole Lents, and pray. Ttnny,utn. 

Fast (fast), n. 1 . Abstinence from food; omis- 
sion to take nourishment. ‘ A surfeit is the 
father of much 2. Voluntary 
abstinence from food, as a religious mortifi- 
cation or humiliation; either total or partial 
abstinence from customary food, with a view 
to mortify the appetites, or to express grief 
and affliction on account of some calamity, 
or to dejyrecate an expected evil.— 8. The 
time of fasting, whether a day, week, or 
longer time. 

Theyhfiy was now already pa.st. Acts sxvsi. 9. 
—To break one’s fast, to take the first food 
of the t:lay. 

Happy were our forefathers, who brohe their fasts 
%vitli herbs. 7aylor. 

Fast-day (fast'da), n. A day on which fast- 
ing is observed ; in Scotland, a week-day 
observed as a day of preparation for the 
communion, but not now' associated in any 
degree with physical fasting. 

Fastet (fast), Faced; having faties. 

Some mouth’d like greedy OySirrigt:::,; hiouie/kw't'’ 
Like loathly Toacles. Spenser, 

Fasten (fa.sTi), i>.L [A. 8ax. ./u'-sLikhl to 
fasten. See Fast, «.] 1. To tix firmly; to 
make fast or close; to secure, as hy lock, 
bolt, bar, or the like; as, to fasten a chain 
to the feet.~2. To join in t.dose union; to 
unite closely or firmly by any nieaiis ; to 
cause to cleave together; to cement. 

The words Wliig and Tory have boen pressed to 
the service of many successioji:) uf parties, with differ- 
ent idecisyirj'Av.W to them, Sesft. 

What if she ho fasten'd to this fool lord. 

Dare I bid her abide by her word ? 

3.t To lay on with strength; to make to tell. 

Could a blow, or make .a thrm-t, v.-hen 

not suffered to approncls S Ih-j.dcn. 

Syn. To fix, secure, unite, stick, link, attach, 
affix, annex. 

Fasten (fas'n), v.t To fix one's self; to take 
firm hold; to clinch: generally witlKuy . 

Unfasten’d ou my neck. , Shah. 

Fastener (fas'ii-Or), n. One ivlio or that 
which make.s fast or firm. 

Fastening (fas'n-iug), n. Anything that 
binds and malics fast, as a lock, catch, btjlfc, 
or bar. 

Fasten's Een or Even, n. i^hrovc-Tne.sday 
See FASTEiiN’s Ben. 

Faster (fast'er), n. One who fiists. 
Fasterman. See Fastinilman. 

Fastern’s Een, Fasten’s Een (fastVriw.-wi, 
fasFenx-en), n. [A. Sax. /a\dan. to fast, 
and Sc. ecu, evening. Allied to this St'utch 
term arc G. fimnadit, fastdabend, Um. 
fastelaun: abend, a fra s:::c veiling.] in Scot- 
land, the name given to tin.; evening i»recod- 
ing the first day of the fa.st of Lent; Hhrovc- 
Tiiesday. 

Fast-handed (fast'hiind-cd),u. (’losehanded; 
covetous; elosefisted; avaricious. [Bure.] 

The kiiijj hemg fitshhanded and lath to part v/ith 
a second dowry. . . , prevailed witli the pniicc . . . 
to be contracted with the Priace.'sS Cath.irim;. 

A'JCiOi?, 

Fasti (faB'ti), n. pi. [L.] Among the ,B< mians, 
registers of various kinds; t\B, fasti sued ssr 
kalendares, calendar.^ of the year, giving 
the days for festivals, courts, Aac, oor- 
re.sponding to the modern almanac; fasti 
mmaUs or Mstorid, containing the names 
of the consuls and other magistrates, ami 
an enumeration of the most rc-marlviibio 
historical events noted down opjiositc tiie 
days on which they occur. 

Fastidiosity (fas-tid'i-os"i-ti), n, Fastidi- 
ousness. 

His epidemical diseaseti being ainor- 

pliy, and osduition. 'Stvifi. . - . 

Fastidious (fas-tld'i-us), a. [L. fastidioms. 


ii6te, not, m5ve; tube, tub, bi|ll; oil, pound; ti, Sc, ahime; y, Sc. tejA 


FASTIDIOUSLY 


FATEFULLY 




h'omfastidmm, fastidiousness, from/asius, 
liauglitinoss.] 1. Hard or difficult to please; 
squeamish; delicate to a fault; over-nice; 
difficult to suit; as, in fastidious mind or 
taste. 

The exigencies of modern life lower necessarily 
our standard of excellence, and render us le.ss^w*h!’- 
i 07 is. Dr. Caird. 

2.t Causing disgust; loathsome. Bir T. 
Elyot. 

Fastidiously (fas-tid'i-us-li), adv. In a fas- 
tidious manner; squeamishly; contemptu- 
ously. 

Fastidiousness (fas4id'i-us-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being fastidious; 
contemptuousness; sqneamishiiess of mind, 
taste, or appetite. 

Fastigiate, Fastigiated (fas-tf ji-at, fas-ti'- 
Ji-at-ed), a. [L. fastigiatiLS, pointed, from 
fastigio, to point, fastigium, a top or peak.] 

1. Narrowed to the top; roofed. ‘That 
noted hill, the top whereof fastigiate like 
a sngar-loaf.’ Hay. Specifically— 2. In hot. 
tapering to a narrow point like a pyramid; 
as, a plant is said to he fastiyiated when tlie 
branches become gradually sliorter from the 
base to the apex, as the Lombardy poplar. 
Fastigiately (fas-ti'ji-ut-li), adv. In a fasti- 
giate manner; pointedly. 

Fastigium (fas-ti'ji-um), [L.] i. The 
summit, apex, or ridge of a liouse or pedi- 
ment.— -2. The pediment of a portico: so 
called because it followed the form of the 
roof. 

Fasting-day (fast'ing-da), n. A day of fast- 
ing; a fast-day; a day of religious mortifica- 
tion and linmiliation. [Hare.] 
Fastingman, Fasterman (fast'ing-man, 
fast'er-man), n. In ancient times, a man of 
repute and sulistance, or rather surety, 
pledge, or liondsman, who was bound to 
answer for the peaceable demeanour of his 
companions. 

Fastly (hist'li), ud-w, h’irmly; surely. [Hare.] 

For he hath founded it. 

Above the sens to stand. 

OSd yersiiW pf i/te PsM'ftii'. 

Fastlyt (fastn;i), adv. Quickly. 

She (Queen Elijrabeth) chaffed much, walked/t?j4b' 
to and fro . . . and .swore ‘ By God’s Son, I ara no 
queen; that man (Essex) is above me.’ 

Szry. Harrhtgton. 

Fastness (fast' ues), n. [A. Sax. jwstnes, flrm- 
ness, fortification, a fastness, a 
wallcil town. ] 1. The state of being fast and 
firm; firm adherence. — 2. Strength; secur- 
ity. 

And eke thL‘..A'j.v.’‘,i.v.v.vt’ of hi;; dwelling place. Sfeftser. 

3. A stronghold; a fortress or fort; a place 
fortified; a castle. 

Not far off shotsid be Raderiqo’s quarter; 

For in his fz-dness', if I be not coacnkl 

lie and Ins outlaws live, Bemc. & FI. 

4. t Closene.ss; conciseness of style. 

Bring his stile from all loose grossne.ss to such firm 
fastness in Latin, us in Demosthenes. Ascha7n. 

Fastness (fast'nes), n. The .state or quality 
of Ijoing fast or swift; .swiftness; rapidity. 
Fastuosityt (fus-tu-oa'i-ti), n. Haughtiness; 
ostentation. 

That new vnodle of ethicks, which hath been ob- 
truded upon the world with so much fastuasity. 

Dr. IJ. More. 

Fastuous t (f as'tu-us), a. [ L. fasimmts, from 
fasins, liauglitiness.] l^’ornl; haughty; dis- 
dainful. 

The liiffhcr ranks will become fastmus, super- 
cilious, and domineering. BarrouK 

Fastuonsnesst (fas'tu-us-nes), Haughti- 
ness, ■ 

When Origen complained of the fasttmtsness and 
vanity of .some ecclesiastics in his time, they were 
bad enough, but had not come to .a pretence of ruling 
our kings upon the .slock of spiritual predilection. 

fer. Taylor. 

Fat (fat), a. [A. fmtt, feit; comp. D. 
ret, Ban. fed, Icol. fcUr, fat. Hence, to 
fat, to fatten, f titling, fatty.'] 1. Fleshy; 
plump; corpulent: the contrary to lean; 
as, a fat man; ti fat ox,— 2, Oily; greasy; 
unctuous; rich ; as, a fat dish; fat meat.— 

3. Exhibiting the qualities of a fat animal; 
erntrse; heavy; dull; stupid. 

I’liere is little or no sense in the./h/ parts of any 
creature; hence the ancients said of any dull fellow, 
that he had ■a. fat wit. fohnson, 

Afllidi; wealthy; aillucnt. 

These .ire terrible alarms to persons grown fat 
and wealthy. Sout/t. 

5. Hich; producing a large income; as, a fat 

bencticc. ' Litigiou-s terms, fat contentions, 
and flowing fees.’ 0. Bich; fertile; 

as, a fat soil: {,ir rich; nourishing; as, fat 
pasture.— 7. Abounding in spiritual grace 
and comfort, 


They (the righteous) shall and nourishing'. 

8. In minting, applied to a page luudng 
many blank spaces or lines; hence, applied 
to work that pays well— 9. NauL luoad, as 
the quarter of a ship. 

Fat (fat), n. 1 . An oily concrete substance, 
a compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen, deposited in the cells of the adipose or 
cellular membrane of animal bodies. In 
most parts of the body the fat lies immedi- 
ately under the skin. Fat is of various de- 
grees of consistence, as in tallow, lard, and 
oil. It is generally white or yellowish, -with 
little smell or taste. It consists of two sub- 
stances, stearine and elaine or oleine, the 
former of -which is solid, the latter liquid, 
at common temperatures, and on the differ- 
ent proportions of which its degree of con- 
sistence depends.^ Human fat appears to 
contain no stearine, but margarine and 
oleine. All fats agree in being insoluble in 
water, and in not containing any nitrogen, 
which is a common constituent of most 
other animal matter.— 2. The best or richest 
part of a thing. 

-A.bel brought of the fat of his flock, Gen. iv. 4. 

3. In printing, type-work containing much 
blank space, and therefore paying the work- 
man well. 

Fat (fat), V. t. pret. A pp, fatted; ppr. fatting. 
To make fat; to fatten; to make plump aiid 
flesliy with abundant food; as, to fat fowl.-? 
or sheep. 

Ere this 

I should \\ViVQ fatted all the region kites 
With this slave's oflal. ' Shaft. 

Fat (fat), r.i. To grow fat, plump, and 
fleshy. 

An old OK fats as well, and is as good as a young 
one, Mortimer. ' 

Fat (fat), n. [See Vat.] 1. A large tub, 
cistern, or vessel; a vat. 

The fats shall overflow with wine and oil. 

Joel ii. 24. 

2. xln old indefinite measure of capacity, 
differing for different commodities; thus, a 
fat of grain was a quarter or 8 bushels. 
Fatal (fiit'al), ft. [L. fatalis, tvom fatum. 
See Fate.] 1. 1 Proceeding from fate or des- 
tiny; necessary; inevitable. 

These things are fatal and necessary. Tillotson. 
It \s'as> fatal to the king to fight for his money. 

Bacon. 

2. Fraught with fate; influencing or deciding 
fate; fateful, ‘Parca's/ftteZ web,’ Shalt. 

Our .acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

yohn Fletcher. 

S. Foreboding mischief and death. 

Bring forth thixt fatal screech-owl to our house, 

That nothing sung but death to us and ours, Skak. 

4. Causing death or destruction; deadly; 

mortal; destructive; calamitous; disastrous; 
serious; as, a fatal wound; a fatal day; a , 
fatal event. j 

The most fatal error which a poet can possibly 
commit in the manageinent of his machinery, is that 
of attempting to philosophise too mucli. Macaulay. 

Fatalism (fat'al-izm), The doctrine that 
all things are subject to fate, or that they 
take place by inevitable necessity. See 
NROESSITr. 

They tugged lustily at the logical chain by which 
Hume w'aii so coldly towing them and the world into 
bottomless abysses of theism and Fatalism, 

Carlyle. 

Fatalist (fat'al-ist), n. One who maintains 
that all things happen hy inevitable neces- 
sityi 

Fatalists that hold the necessity of all human ac- 
tion."! and events may be reduced to three heads— 
First, such as asserting the Deity, suppose it irre- 
spectively to decree and determine all things, and 
thereby make all actions necessary to us, , . . 
Secondly, such as suppose a Deity, that acting wisely, 
but necessarily, did contrive the general frame of 
things in the world ; from whence, by a chain of 
causes, doth unavoidably result whatsoever is so done 
in it. . . . And, lastly, such as hold the material ne- 
cessity of things without a Deity . . , that is itideed 
the athei.sts. ' Cnd’worih. 

Fatalistic (hit-al-ist'ik), a. Pertaining to 
fatalism; implying fatalism; savouring of 
fatalism. 

Would you have me believe that the events of this 
world <ire fastened to a revolving cycle, with God at 
one end and the Devil at the other, and that the 
Devil is now uppermost? Are you a Christian, and 
talk about a crisis in ihatfatalistic sense? Coleridge. 

Fatality (fat-al'i-ti), n. [From L. fatalitm. ] 

1. The state of being fatal; a fixed unalter- 
able course of things, independent of God or 
any controlling cause; an invincible neces- 
sity existing in things themselves. 

The Stoics held 0, fatality, and a fixed, unalterable 
cour.se of events; but then they held also that they 
fell out by a necessity emergent from and inherent 


in the things themselves which God iiiinself could 
not alter. Sonth. 

It makes me think that there is something in it like 
fatality; that after certain periods of time the IViine 
and memory of great wits should be renewed, as 
Chaucer is both in France and England. Dryden. 

2. Tendency to destruction or danger, or to 
some great or hazardous event; mortality. 

Seven tinie.s nine, or tlie year .sixty-three, is con- 
ceived to carry with it the most considerab^e^T/rt'/^■^^ 
Sir T. Broaone. 

8. A fatal occurrence; as, it was no longer 
possible to avert this fatality. 

Fatally (fat'al-li), adv. 1. By a decree of 
fate or destiny; by inevitable necessity or 
determination.— 2. Mortally; destructively; 
in a manner leading to death or ruin; as, 
the encounter ended /ftZftZZi/; the prince was 
fatally deceived, 

Fatalness (fat'al-nes), n. Inevitable neces- 
sity; fatality. 

Fata Morgana (fa'ta inor-ga'na), n. [It. , 
because supijosed to be the work of a fata, 
or fairy called Morgana.] A name given to 
a very striking optical illusion which has 
been principally remarked in the Strait of 
Messina, between the coasts of Sicily and 
Calabria— a variety of mirage (which see). 
The images of men, houses, towers, palaces, 
columns, trees, &c., are occasionally seen 
from the coast, sometimes in the water, 
and soinetiines in the air, or at the surface 
of the water. The same object has frequently 
two images, one in the natural aiid the 
other in an inverted position. The images 
of a single object are said to be sometimes 
considerably ninltiplied. 

Fat-brained (fat'brand), a. Dull of appre- 
hension. 

What a wretched and peevish fellow is this King 
of England, to mope with his fat-brained followers 
so far but of his knowledge. Shah. 

Fate (fat), n. [L. f attain (lit. that which has 
been spoken), destiny as pronounced by tlie 
gods, from root ot fari, to speak, from 
an Indo-Eur. root hha, to .shine, which ap- 
pears also in Gr. phanai, to speak, and 
pJtaos, light; Skr, hlidsh, to speak, from hhCi, 
to shine. See Fame.] 1. Primarily, a de- 
cree or -word pronounced by God, or a fixed 
sentence, by which tlie order of things is 
prescribed; hence, inevitable necessity; de- 
stiny deiiending on a superior cause and 
uncontrollable. 

The Olympian gods v'ere cruel, jealous, capricious, 
malignant; but beyond and above the Olympian gods 
lay the silent, brooding, everlasting fate, of which 
victim and tyrant were alike the ‘instruments, and 
whicli at la.st, far off, after ages of miser}'^ it may he, 
but still before all was over, ivould vindicate the 
sovereignty of justice. Full as it may be of contra- 
dictions and perplexities, this obscure belief lies at 
the very core of our spiritual nature, and it is called 
fate, or it is called predestination, according as it is 
regarded pantheistically as a necessary condition of 
the universe, or as the decree of a self-conscious 
being. f. A. Fronde. 

2. Event predetermined; lot; destiny; as, it 
is the fate oi mortals to meet with disap- 
pointments. —3. Final event; death; destruc- 
tion. 

Yet still he chose the longest v/ay to fate. Dryden. 

The whizzing arrow sings, 

And bears thy yhfe, Antinous, on its wings. Pope. 

4. Cause of death, [Hare and poetical.] 

With full force his deadly bow he bent, 

And feathered among the mules and Sumpters 
sent. Dryden. 

5. pi. In myth, the Destinies or Parcfc; god- 
desses supposed to preside over the birth 
and life of men. They were three in inun- 
her, Clotlio, Lachesis, and Atropos.— S yk, 
Destiny, doom, lot, fortune, death, destruc- 
tion. 

Fated (fat'ed), a. 1. Assigned, or gifted with, 
a certain fate; doomed; destined; as, he 
was fated to rule over a factious people.— 

2. Modelled or regulated by fate; awarded 
or set apart by fate. ‘ One midnight, fated 
to the purpose.’ Shale. 

Her awkward love indeed was aCaiy fated. Prior. 
Now all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hangyrtft'if o’er men's faults light on thy daughters I 
Shah, 

3. t Exempted by fate. 

Bright Vulcanian arms 

Fated from force of steel by Stygian charms. 

Drydeti. 

4. t Invested with the power of settling 
fates or destinies. 

fated sky 

Gives us free scope. Skak, 

Fateful (f;4'fiil), ft. Bearing fatal power; 
producing fatal events. ‘ The fateful steel.’ 
J. Barlow. 

Fateftilly (fat'fnl-li), adv. In a fateful 
manner. 


ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc. locfi;, q, go\ % jobv % Er. tQ 7 i\ ng, sm(/; th, f/ien; th, t/iin; w, ?rig; wh, iriiig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Fatefiilness (fat^ful-ntts), n. State of being 

Fat’-lneaded (fat'Iieil-ed), Bull; stupid; 
tliiek-skulled. 

Ca:,sjs uf ;,til)tIetyo«giit not to be committed to 

Fat-hen (fat'ben), )i. In wild spiimai; 
gftosefoot. The older herbalists applied the 
name tf) orpine {Scdiim Tdephaim). 

Father (hTTHCu*), n, [A. Sax. /mde?*-a word 
t»t‘{uin‘ing tiirouj^liout the Iiido-Europeaii 
family of languages; comp, G-. xater, D,vader, 

O.Fi'is. fcdet, ladjathir, Goth, fadar, llus. 
hutea, L. Gr. pater, Zend. pata)% 

Per. padar, Skr. ptYri— father; probably 
from a root pa, to feed, seen in L, pcmco, *c. 
Father, hrofker, daughter, sister, are words 
oceurring, with slight change of form, in 
nearly all tlie ludo - European or Aryan 
tongues. J 1. lie who begets a child ; next 
male ancestor; a male parent. 

A wbii son inaketh a ^\xit\/aiher. Prov. x. i. 

2. A mule ance.stor more remote than a 
parent, especially the first ancestor; the 
progenitor, or founder, of a race, family, 
or line ; as, Adara was the father of the 
human race; Abraham was the/at/i«Jr of the 
Israelites. 

Thou noble father of her kings to be. Tennysotu 
David slept v.^itb i Ki. ii, jo. 

3. A respectful inode of address to an old 
man; ‘an appellation of honour; as, Father 
Jiiljiter. 

The king of Israel said to Elisha, . . . Viy father, 
shall I smite them? a Ki. vi. ei. 

0 Tihct, father Tiber, 

To whom the Romans pray. Macaulay. 

4. One who exercises paternal care over 
another, 

1 was a father to the poor. Job xxix, id. 

5. He who create.=5, invents, makes, or com- 
poses anything; the author, former, or con- 
triver; a founder, inventor, director, or in- 
structor; the first to practise any art; a 
distinguished examide; a teacher; as, Jabal 
was the father of such as dwell in touts, 
and dubal of musicians; Homer is con- 
sidered as the father of epic poetry.— 

6. Originator; cause. 

Thy wish w'Cisfitiher, Harry, to that thought, Shah. 

7. One who through marriage or adoption 
occupies the position of a male parent; a 
latlier-indaw; a 5tep-fathei\— 8. The appel- 
lation of the first person in the Trinity. 

Go y<ii therefore, and tench all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit. Mat, x.\;viii, 19. 

.0. The title given to dignitaries of the 
Ohnrch, superiors of convoiits, to confes.sors, 
and to priest.?.— 10. 'Jiio title of a senator in 
ancient Home,— 11. The eldest member of 
any prufes.sion, or of anybody; m, father of 
the bar, the oldest barrister; father of the 
church, the clergyman 'who has longest held 
office; father of the Home of Coimhons, the 
member who has been longest in the House. 
—Fathers of the Church, the name given to 
the early teachers and e.xpoiinders of Chris- 
tianity, wiiose writings have thrown light 
upon the history, doctrines, and observances 
of the Chri.stian Church in the early age.s. 
Those of tliem ivho were, dm-iiig any pai"t of 
their lives, contemporary with the apostles, 
are called apostolic fathers. These are five; 
Clement of Rome, Barnabas, Hennas, Igna- 
tius, and Polycarp. Those of the first three 
centuries, including the five above named, 
are aornetimea styled primitive fathers, to 
distinguish them from the fathers of the 
fom;th and fifth centuries— their names, in 
addition to the five just mentioned, are, 
Justin, Theophilns, bishop of Antioch, Iren- 
miis, bishop of Lyon, Clement of Alexandria, 
Cyprian, hishop of Carthage, Origan of Alex- 
andria, Gregory Thaumaturgns, Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria, Tertullianus of Car- 
thage. The fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries are generally ranged in two classes 
—fathers of the Greek or Eastern Church, 
and/ctfheiw of the Latin Church. The formei’ 
are, .Eusebius of Ciesarea, Athanasius, Basil 
the Great, bishop of C;«sarea, Gregory Hari- 
auzenus, Gregory of Hyssa, Cyril, "bishop of 
Jerusalem, Chrysostom, patriarch of Con- 
atautinople, Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis 
m Cyprus, Cyril, bishop of Alexandria. To 
the above must be added Ephraim, the 
Syrian deacon of Edessa. The fathers of 
the Latin Church are, Lactantius, Hilary, 
bmhop of Poictiers, Ambrose, archbishop of 
Milan, Jerome, the translator of the Bible, 
Augustin, bishop of Uimo.— Adoptive fa- 


ther, he who adopts the children of another 
and acknowledges them as his own.--~Pia,a- 
tive father, one who i.s only reputed to be 
the father; the supposed fatlier. 

Father (fa'TH6r), v. t. l. To beget as a father. 

Cowarclsfaiher cowards, and base things sire base. 

2. To adopt; to act as a father towards. 

Imo. ril . . . follow you, 

So please you entertain me. 

L?cdu.t. Ay, good youth, 

And rather/afAcr thee than master thee. ShaA. 

B. To assume as one’s own work; to profess 
or acknowledge one’s self to be the author 
of. . . 

Men of wit 

Often father'd what he writ. Swift. 

4. To give a father to ; to furnish tvith ,a 
father'. 

Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so father'd and so husbanded ? hnaft. 

5. To ascribe or chai’ge to one as his off- 
spring or production; with on. 

My name was made use of by several persons, one 
of whom was pleased to father 011 me a new set of ^ 
productions. i>wift. 

Fatherhood (fii'THer-hud), n. The state of 
being a father, or the character or authority 
of a father. 

We might have had an entire notion of this father- 
hood, or fatherly authority. Locke, 

Father-in-law (fii'THer-in-la), n. The father 
of one’s husband or wife. 

Fatherland (fa'Tiierdand), n. [A literal 
translation of the G-. Vaterland,] One’.s native 
country; the country of one’s fatliers or an- 
cestors: as, we tire all proud of our father- 
land; England is the fatherland of the 
people of New England. 

Sweet it was to dream of Fatherland. Tennyson. 

Fatherlasher (fa'Ti-ier-Iash-er), n. A fi.sh of 
the genus Cottus or bull-head (Cottns btiba- 
Us), from 8 to 10 inches in length. The head 
is large, and is furnished with several for- 
midable spines. It is found on the rocky 
coasts of Britain, and near Newfoundland 
and Greenland. In the latter country it 
attains a much larger size, and is a great 
article of food. 

Fatherless (fa'sHOr-les), a. l. Destitute of 
a living father; as, a fatherless child. — 

2. Without a known autlior. 

There’s already a thou.sandy^?i‘/«vV<?J.r tales amongst 
us. Beau. & Fi. 

Fatherlessaess (fii'THer-les-nes), n. The 
state of being without a father. 

Patherliness (fa'THer-li-nes), n. The state 
or finality of being fatherly; pai'ental kind- 
ness, care, and tenderness. 

Father-long-legs (fa-THer-longlega), n. An 
insect having long legs, a name applied to 
several species of crane-flies. Called also 
Daddy-long-legs. 

Fatherly (fa'siiCr-Ii), a. 1. Like a father in 
affection and care ; tender; paternal; pro- 
tecting; careful; as, fatherly care ov affec- 
tion. 

You have showed a tender falherly regard, Shah, 

2. Pertaining to a father. 

Fatherly (fa'5PH6r-li), adv, In the manner ; 
of a father. [Bare and poetical.] I 

This child is not mine as the first was, I 
I cannot sing it to rest, I 

£ cannot lift it a'p fatherly 
And bless it upon my breast. L&ivell. 

Father-right (fa'$H6r-rit), n. a patrimony. 
Fathership (fa'SHer-ship), n. State of 
being a father. 

Fathom (faSH'um), n. [A. Sax. fmthem, fe- 
them, the bosom, the space of both arms ex- 
tended, Comp. feel, fathnvr, the bosom, an 
embrace, a stretch of G feet; Sw. fanm, the 
bosom, a measure of length ; G. faden, a 
thread, a fathom. Grimm considers tiie 
word to be derived from falian, to take.] 

1. A measure of length containing* 6 feet; the 
space to which a man may extend his arms: 
used chiefly in nautical and mining measure- 
ments. 


Tali fathom five thy father lies, 
Of hbs bones are coral made. 


Shah. 


2. Beach; penetration; the extent of one's 
capacity; depth of thought or contrivance. 

Another othisfathom they have none 
To lead their busmes.s, Shah. 

Fathom (fa^H'nm), v.L 1. To encompass 
with the arms extended or encircling. 
‘ Pillars ... as big as two men amfathovV 
F^Lrc.has.—2. To reach in depth; to sound; 
to try tlie depth of; to penetrate; to find 
rile bottom or extent of. ‘ Our depths who 
fathoms^ Dope, — -3. To penetrate; to com- 
prehend. 

Leave to/a^/towi such high poinis ns these. Drydeft. 


Fate, far, fat, tell; me, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mSve; tube, tub, hBll; oihpouml; 


FatJlomaMe (faiH'um-a-bl), a. That may 
be fathomed or comprehended. 
Fatliomer(faTlibim-er),n. One who fathoms. 
Fathomless (faTHhxm-les), cr. 1. That of 
which no bottom can bo found; bottomles.?. 

God in the fathomless profound, 

Hath all his choice commanders drown'd. 

G, Sandy s. 

% That cannot be embraced or encompassed 
with the arms. ‘ A waist most fathomless . ' 
Shale. S. Not to be penetrated or compre- 
hended. 

Fathom- -wood (faTHTim-wud), n. Waste 
timber, sold at the .ship-building yards by 
cubic measurement in fathom lots. 

Fatidic, Fatidical (fa-tid'ik, fa-tidlk-al), a, 
[L. fatidicus—fatum, fate, destiny, and divn, 
to say, to tell.] Having power to foretell 
futime events; prophetic. 

So that the fatidsral fury spreads ’■.\ itier .nnd wider, 
till at last even Saul must join in it. Gar/yle, 

Fatidically (fa-tidTk-al-Ii), adr. In a fatidi- 
cal or prophetic manner. 

Fatiferoxis (fa-tif'er-us), a. [L. fatifvr— 
fatum, fate, destiny, aiul/oro, to l>ear, to 
bring.) Deadly; mortal; destructive. [Bare.] 
Fatigahlet (fat'i-ga-bl), a. [See FATiauj.:.! 
That may be wearieil; easily tired. Dailey. 
Fatlgatet (fat'i-gat), v.f. [L, fafigo,faii- 
gatum. See Patiuue, r.L] To weaiw; to 
tire. 

Fatigatet (futl-gat), p. and a. ^^"earie^l; 
tired. 

Then stndght his double spirit 
Requicken'd what iii flesh Shah, 

Fatigationt (fat-i-giVshon), n. W'eariness?. 
The earth alloweth man nothinj;-, but at the price 
of his sweat andyh/^’-.j'Aan'. ’ IT. .Mounia^rue, 

Fatigue (fa-tegO. next iirticle.] 

1. Weariness from bodily labour or nuriitul 
exertion ; lassi tiule or exhuus li on « >f strengt h. 

2. The cause of weariness; laliour; toil; as, the 
fatigues oi war.--:]. The lahonns of military 
men, distinct from the use of arms; fatiguo- 
duty; as, a party of men on fatimte.-—'%. Tlie 
weakening of a metal caused by repeated 
vibration.? or strains. 

Fatigue (fa-teg'), i\t. pret. A y.p. fatigued; 
pgr. fatiguing. [};T,fati(juer, h'inn L. fatign, 
to weary, from a ront/</ cha us in 

chaiizo, to need), seen in faiisen, to open 
in chinks, to become exhuusted, fessns, 
vieavied, fa mes, luniger, <Vc., and siifiix /j/o, 
probably akin to ago, io act.) 1. 'I'o tire; 
to weary with iabenn* or any bodily or men- 
tal exertion: to harass with toil; to exhmb't 
the strength by severe or long-continued 
exertion. 

The man who srrtjgqles in the rlqht, 

Fatl^ntcs left arm as well .'u; Frutr. 

2. To weary liy im}iortunity; to harass. 
Fatigue-dress (fa-teg^dres), The wuii- 
ing dress of soldier.?. 

Fatigue-duty (fa-tegTlu-ti), n. The woik 
of soldiers di.sfcincfc from the u.-^e of ariiifs. 
Fatigue-party (fa-teg'par-ti), a. Abudy«t‘ 
.soldiers engaged in labours distinct froi.i 
the. use of arms. 

Fatiguesome (fa-teg 'sum), a. 'V^'earisome; 
tiresome. ‘ A /utamewam llieht.’ Turn- 
hiU. 

Fatigitiug (fa-tOg'ing), p. and a. Imlueing 
wearine.ss or las.situde; tiring; w'earying; 
harassing; ns, fntiguJng services or labours. 
Fatiloquentt (fa-til'o-kwcnt), a. [See Fa- 
'moQUisi'.] 1. Prophesying.— 2. Pmphetic; 
fatidical. Blount 

Fatiloquistt (fa-tiTo*kwist), n. jL, fafmn, 
fate, and loqnor, to speak.] A ffu-tunc- 
teller. 

Fatimide, Fatimite (hitT-mid, fatfi-inJt), n. 

A descendant of Fatima, the ilau.ghtcr and 
only child of Huhomet. A line of caliphs, 
popularly known as tlie Fatimite liynusty, 
was founded in POli by Abu-Mohanimed 
Obeidalla, wdio gave himself out as grand- 
son of Fatima, and continued till the deuih 
of Adhc<l, the fourteenth Iditimite calipl. 
in 1171. The members claimed ponti fieri 
attributes. 

Fatiscence (fa-tis‘sena), a, [L. faiimi, to 
open, to gape.] A gaping or opening; a 
state of being eliinky. Kinmn, 
Fat-Mdneyecl(fat'kid-nul). a. [Fat and kld- 
mni.l Fat; gi’oss: a word used in contomi t. 

J Peace, ,vo/<?Wda< 7 /cd rascal!' Fhuk, 
Fatling' (fatliiig), n. [Fat, and Ung, dim. 
snffl.x ())oth of wliich see),] A lamb* kh'i, or 
other young animal fattened for slaughter; 
a fat animal; applied to quadrupeds whuHO 
flesh is used for food. 

He{Davul)bwcrificedoxenand/?j'/njfj;x. eSant. vi. i?. 
Fat-lxite (fatTut), «. A mi.xture of pipe-clay 
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aiid liiiaeed-oil for fUUiig ioiuts, apertures, 
(fee. 

Fatly (fatdi), adv. Grossly; greasily. Got- 
gmve. 

IPatner (fat'ner), n, A fattener (which see). 

The wind was we.‘3t on w'hich the philosoplier be- 
stowed tlie encomium of/ainer of the earth. 

Arbiiihtiot, 

Fatness (fat'nes), n, l. Tlie state or quality 
of being fat, plump, or full fed; corpulency; 
fulness of flesh. 

Their eyes stand out with fatness. Ps. Ixxiii. 7. 

2. TJnetuousness; sliminess: applied to earth; 
hence, richness; fertility; fruitfulness. 

God give tliee of the dew’ of heaven, and t\\Q fat- 
ness ofdhe earth, and plenty of corn and wine. 

Gen. x.\vii. aS; 

S. That which gives fertility. 

The clouds dropyii^itw. Philips. 

Fatten (fat'n), v.t 1. To make fat; to feed 
for slaiigliter; to mal^e fleshy or plump with 
fat.— 2. To enrich; to make fertile and fruit- 
ful. ‘Frtffdn fields with blood.' Dryden. 

When wealth ... ‘shall slowly melt 

In many streams fatten lower lands. Tennyson. 

3. To feed grossly; to fill. Dryden. 

Fatten (fat'n), v.i. To grow fat or corpu- 
lent; to grow plump, thick, or llesliy; to be 
pampered. 

And villains with the brave man’s lrtl)onr. 

Otwav. 

Fattener ( fat'n -6r), n. One who or that 
which fattens; that which gives fatness or 
richness and fertility. 

Fattiness (fat'i-nes), n. The state of being 
fatty; grossness; greasiness. 

Fattisn (fat'ish), a. Somewhat fat. 

Fatt’rel (fat'rel), n. [O.Fr. fatmille, trum- 
pery. 3 A ribbon's end; also, a fold or puck- 
ering in a w’oman’s dress. fScotch.] 

Now, hand ye there, j'e’re out o’ sight, 

Below the fatt'reis, snug and tight. Bums. 

Fatty (fat'i), a. Having the qualities of fat; 
greasy; as, a fatty substance.— acMs, 
a name given to such acids as have been : 
separated from fats. .Fats and fixed oils are | 
composed of one or more acids and glycer- ; 
inc. The glycerine may be removed by boil- 
ing the fat with any stronger base, as potash 
(tr soda, with which the acid combines to 
form a soax). By treating this soap Avith 
liydrochloric or sulpliuric acid the base is re- 
moved and the fatty acid obtained free. 
Acetic and formic acids have been included 
in the fatty acids, because, though not en- 
tering into oleaginous compounds, they be- 
long to the same chemical order.— Fuffy 
tmm, in anat the adipose tissue, a tissue 
composed of minute cells or vesicles, having 
no communication Avith each other, hut lying 
side by side in the meshes of tlie cellular 
tissue, AA’hich serves to liold them together, 
and tlirough AAiiich also tiie blood-vessels 
find their Avay to them. In the cells of this 
tissue the animal matter called fat is depo- 
sited. 

Fatuitous (fa-tu'it-us), a. Partaking of 
fatuity; foolish; fatuous. 

She was ... worse than an orphan— -a pooryir*;- 
itous father was linked to her fine. 

Ilinih'alVyndham. 

Fatuity (fa - tfx ' i - ti ). n. (L. fatnitas, from 
faUms, silly.] Weaknes.s or imbecility of 
mind ; feebleness of intellect ; foolishness. 
‘Those many forms of iminilur fatuity.' Is. 
Taylor. 

Fatuous (faTu-us), a. [L. faluus, silly.] 

1. .Feeble in mind; weak; silly; stupid; 
foolish. 

AA'e pity or hiiigh at those fatuous ejitravagants. 

Glanvilk. 

In Scots law, a person, or an idiot, is one 

who, from a total defect of Judgment, is incapable of 
. managing bis alhiirs. He is described as having an 
uniform .stupidity and inattention in his manner and 
childishness in, his speech. Beil's Lau.!, Diet. 

2. Without reality; illusory, like the ig^iis 
fatuns. 

Thetwes fatuous fires and jnetcDrs take their birth. 

Denham. 

Fat-witted (fat'wit-ed), a. HaA’ing a fat Avit; 
heavy; dull; stupid. ‘'Thou art . . . fat- 
witted with drinking old sack.' Shak. ’ 
Faubourg (fo'borg), n. [Fr. In 0,Fi\ also 
, Avrittcii forsbomy, hX. forts hyjrgmn—lu. 
foris, out of doors, and L..L. Imrgum, a 
borough. Tim present spelling perhaps ori- 
ginated from a confusion of tlie fi.rst syllable 
Avith fal.se.] A .suburb in French 

cities; the name is also given to districts 
noAv Avithin the city, but Avhiah Avere for- 
merly suburbs Avithout it, Avheu the AA’alls 
AA'ere less extensiA’c. 

Faueal (f?Vkal), ft. [L. fames, the throat] 
Pertaining to the fauces oroixeningof the 


ch, r/tain; t^h, Ssc. loe/r, g, go\ 3 , job; 


throat; specifically, apxdied to certain deep 
guttural sounds peculiar to tlie Semitic and 
some other tongues Avhich are lAroduced in 
tlie fauces. 

Fauces (fa'sez), n.pl. [L., the throat, the 
gullet.] 1. In anat. the gullet or Avindpirie; 
the posterior part of the inoutli, terminated 
, by the pharynx and larynx.— :d. In hot. the 
mouth or opening of the tube of a uionope- 
talous corolla.— 3. In conch, that portion of 
the cavity of the first chamber of a shell 
Avhich may he seen by looking in at tlie 
apterture. 

Faucet (fft'set), n. [Pr. fausset, probably 
either from L. fauces, throat, or L, falsus, 
false.] A pipe to be inserted in a cask for 
draAving Htpior, and stoiqied with a peg or 
spigot; tlie peg or spigot itself. 

FaucMont (fa'.shon), [See Falchion.] 
A falchion (whicli see). 

Faucht, Faught (faOlit), n. A fight; a con- 
test; a struggle; as, I’ve had asair faucht I 
Avi’ the Avarld. [Scotch, ] 

Faufel (fn.'fel), n. [Ar. and Hind, faivfal, 
fbfal, tlie hetel-nut.] The fruit of Arecce 
Catechu, a species of palm-tree. 

Faugh (bx). Exclamation of contempt or 
abhorrence. 

Faulchion (M'slion), 7i. See Falchion. 
Faulcou (fa'kon), n. See Falcon. 

Fauld (fald), n. A fold. [Scotch.] 

Faulet (ffil), n. A pointed lace collar; a 
fall. ‘ These laces, ribbons, and these/mdes, ' 
Herrick. See Fall. 

Fault (fait), n. [O.Fr. fauMe; Fr. faute; It. 
and Sp. falta, fault, defect, from a Homaiice 
verb (not occurring in French) Avith a stem 
fait, as Sp. f altar, It. faltare, from a L. 
freq. fallitare, from fallo, to deceive. See 
Fail.] l. Properly, an erring or missing; a 
failing; hence, an error or mistake; ablunder; 
a defect; a blemish; AAdiatever impairs excel- 
lence: applied to things. 

As p:itche.s set upon a little breach, 

Liscredit more iu hidingf of the fault. S/taA. 

2. In morals or deportment, any error or 
defect; an imperfection; any deviation from 
propriety; a slight offence; a neglect of 
duty or propriety, resulting from inatten- 
tion or Avant of prudence rather than from 
design to injure or offend, but liable to een- 
siue or objection. 

If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meek- 
ness. Gal. vi. I. 

S.t Defect; Avant; absence. See Default. 

I could tell to thee, as to one it pleases me, for 
fault of a better, to call my friend. Shak. 

4. Among sportsmen, the act of losing the 
scent; a lost .scent. 

Ceasins: their clamorous cry till they have singled, 
With niucli ado, tlm coldyirj/ifif clearly out. Shak, 

5. t Misfortune; ill hap. 

The more my fault, 

To ’scape hi-s hands, where I was like to die. Shak. 

0. In gcol. and mining, a break or dislocation 
of strata; interruption of the continuity of 
strata Avith disidacement; the sudden inter- 
ruption of the continuity of strata origin- 
ally in the same plane, accompanied by a 
crack or fissure varying in width from a 
mere line to seA’^eral feet, such fissure being 
generally filled Avith fragments of stone, 
clay, tfee. The strata on either side of the 
fault appear eleA'ated or depressed, so that 
in Avorking a bed or A^ein there appears 
a sudden "termination. In the coal-fields 
these faults are sometimes behefieial Avlien 
they serve as natural drains. In the figure 
a a sliOAVS the change of position in the 



Thou wilt say then, Why dothheyet y7«(fy«7^/?f 
Rom. ix. 19. 

—At fault, unable to find the scent, as dogs; 
hence, in trouble or embaiTasameiit, and 
unable to proceed; puzzled; tliroAvn off the 


ii, Fr. ton; ng, si-jur, TH, then; tli, fftiu; 


ivsiCk.-~To find fault luith, to blame; to cen- 
sure; as, to Jind fault toith the times or AVitha 
neighbour's conduct.— SVK. Error, blemish, 
defect, imperfection, Aveakiiees, blunder, 
failing, vice. 

Fault t (fait), v.i. To fail; to be AATong. 

If after Samuel's death the people had asked of 
God a kinj|7, they had not fa2tlteii. Latimer. 

Fault (fjilt), V.t. To charge with a fault; to 
accuse; to find fault Avith, 

I AVhom should Bp. Hall. 

I Faulted (falt'ed), p. and a. 1. In geol. a 
term applied to strata or veins in Avdiicli 
fracture Avith displacement has oecurred,— 
2. Imperfect; defective; unsonnd; damaged. 
Faulter (falt'er), n. An offender; one who. 
commits a fault. ‘ Beliold tlie f (miter here 
insight.' Fairfax. 

Fault-finder (fiilt'find-er), n. One Avho cen- 
sures or objects. 

Faultful (falt'fiil), a. Full of faults or sins. 

So fares it with tMxsfaidtful lord of Rome, Shak. 

Faultily (falt'i-li), adv. Defectively; erro- 
neously; imperfectly; improperly; Avrongiy. 
Faultiness (falt'i-nes), n. The state of 
being faulty, defective, or erroneous; de- 
fect; badness; viciousness; evil dispo.sition. 

Bear’st thou her face in mind? is't long or round?— 
Round, even to fanltiness. Shak. 

Faulting (falt'ing), n. In geol. the state or 
condition of being faulted. 

Faultless (falt'les), a. Without fault; not 
defective or imperfect; free from blemish; 
free from incorrectness, vice, or offence; 
lierfect; as, a faultless poem or picture. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 

Pope. 

Faultlessly (falt'ies-li), adv. In a faultless, 
manner. 

Faultlessness (falt'les-nes), n. Freedom 
from faults or defects. 

Faulty (ffilt'i), a. l. Containing faults, Ifiem- 
isheSj or defects; defectiA’e; imperfect; as, 
ii faulty composition or book; n faulty ifiau 
or design; a faulty picture.— 2. Guilty of a 
fault or of faults; hence, blamable; Avorthy 
of censiu’e. 

The king doth speak this thing as one wiio faulty. 

e Sam. siv. 13. 

_ The form of polity by them set down for perpetuity 
is three ways fatdty. Hooker. 

Faun (fan), n. [L. f annus, a deity of the 
woods and fields.] In Royn. myth, one of a 



DanclngFauti— Antique Statue, Florentine Museum. 

kind of demigods or rural deities, differing 
little from satyrs. The form of the fauns 
was principally human, but Avitli a short 
goat’s tail, pointed ears, and projecting 
horns; sometimes also Avith cloven feet. 

Rough satj’rs danc’d, and with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long, 
Milton. 

Fauna (f ffu'a), n. [A Eoman goddess of fields , 
cattle, &c.] A collective Avord signifying all 
the animals peculiar to a region or epoch, 
and also a description of them: correspond- 
ing to the AvordyZom in respect of plants; as, 
i\\Q fauna of America; fossil /aima; recent 
fauna. The pinral is/aimasf or/mwte. 
Faunist (ffin'ist), 71. ’One Avho treats of the 
fauna iff a’ country or particular district. 
‘Some future /a wmst.' Gilbert IVliite. 

The southern parts of Europe , . . have ns yt-t 
produced no faunisi to assist the inquiries of the 
naturalist. Barrhtgton. 

Fauuus (ffi'niis), 72, pi. Fauni (fix'ni). Same 
a^Faun. 

Faur'd Cf til’d), a. Favoured. See Fa’arb., 
[Scotch. ] ” 


Av, xrig; Avh, iriiig; zh, azure. —See Kisv 
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Fause «, False. [Scotdi.,] . - 
Fause-fac6 false-face; a 

laask. J . 

I chancfa to obtain a glisk of Jus visage, aslus 
si i.zr // . 

Fause-liouse (fn&'Iioiis). n. A framework 
forming a vacancy in a stack or grain lor 
ventilation; the vacancy itself. Bums, 
[.Scotch.] i , , . 1 r t 

Fausea (fa'sen), n, A lai^^e kind of eel. 

' Alfout which jauseiis, and other fish did 
shoal’ Chapman. 

Faussehraye (fas'bra,),w. [Fr./ttiiit*, /awsse, 

. false, and braue> hmie, hreeches, from L. 
I>mm\ breeches,] In fort, a small mount 
of earth thrown up about a rampart. 

Faut, Faiite (hit), n. [Old .Knglisli and 
^icotch.] Fault; default; want. 

FAuteuil (fO'tvil), n. [Fr.; O.Fr. fmidasteml, 
fuhlosteml; L.L. faldosfoliumjaldistormm, 
■from O.H.a faltstvol—f alien, to fold, 
and stuol, a seat. Tlie .fauteuil was origi- 
nally a seat which folded up.] 1. Anarm- 
eluiiV; an easy-ehair. The chair of a pre- 
si<ltmt.-~S, A seat in the French Academy. 
--•Droit de fauteuil, the privilege formerly 
enjoyed by gentlemen of rank at the French 
court of sitting on a fauteuil in presence of 
tlie king, corresponding to the droit de 
: tel»«ifref"enjoyed by ladies. 

Failtort (fat'fir), n. [L., contr. iov fmitor, 
from /ut'co, to favour, to befriend.] A 
favourer; a patron; one who gives counte- 
nance or support. 

I »ra neither author or fautor of any sect. 

B. y&tison. 

Fautresst (fat^res), n. A female favouiur; 
a patroness. * Chapman. 
Fauvette(fd-veF),'U. [Fr., from/«Mue, fawn- 
coloured. ] A term introduced from French 
W'orks, sometimes applied to any of the 
species of soft-billed birds or warblers, such 
as the nightingale. 

Faux-bourdon (fd-bbr-doh), 71 . [Fr./awa;, 
false, and hourdon, a drone has.s, a series of 
.similar notes or a holding note as an accom- 
paniment to the melody.] In lawm, a sort 
of harmony used by old composers, and con- 
sisting of tiiirds and sixths added to a caiitO' 
fernio. 

Faux-jour (fo*zhdr), n. [.Fr. fam, false, 
and jour, day, light,] Lit. a Mse or con- 
trary light. In the/ne arts, a term indicat- 
ing that a picture has been hung so that 
the light falling on it is from a different 
direction from that in whiidi the painter 
has represented it as coming in the picture. 
Faux-pas (fo-pa). [Fr.] A false step; a 
mistake or wrong measure; a breach of 
manners or moral conduct ; more particu- 
larly a lapse from chastity. 

Favaginotis t (fa-vajTn-us), a. [I. favm, a 
hoiiBy-comb.] Formed like a honey-comb. 
Favelt (ffi’vel), n. [O.Fr, , talk, battery, from 

I. fahula, a fable.] Flattery; cajolery. 

There was falsehood, yaw/, .md jollity. 

Hycke Scorner. 

Affirm that Jiivei hath a goodly grace 
In eloquence, Sir T. IVyatt. 

{The phrase curry famiir (see under Cuery) 

: was originally curry favel, and it seems to 
have arisen from a mixing up of this word 
with the next.] 

Favelt (fa'vel), a. [Fr. fauveau, fauve, 
fallow, dun; (x.falb, yellow, tawny. See 
Fallow.] YeUow; fallow; dun; hence, a 
dun horse (like bayard, a bay). See pre- 
ceding article. 

Favelia(fa-veFla), n. pi. Favells 0 (fa-velTe). 
CComiption of L, favtlla , ashes. ] A term ap- 
plied by botanists to those capsules in algjo 
in which the nucleus, consisting of many 
spores, is formed within a single mother-cell. 
FavellMium (fa-vel-idT-um), 71 . In hot, 
among the algre, a name given to a group 
of contiguous cells (faveUa3), when they are 
fertile. 

Faveolate (fa-ve'o-lat), a. [L. favus, a 
honey-comb.] Formed like a honey-eorab; 
alveolate; cellular. 

FavlHous (fa- virus), a. [L.favilla, ashes.] 

1. Consisting of or pertaining to ashes.— 

2. Fesembling ashes. 

Favonian (fa-vo'ni-au), a. Pertaining to 
Famnim, or the west ^vind; hence, gentle: 
favourable; propitious. 

These blossoms snow upon thy lady’s pall! 

; Go, pretty page I and in her ear 
Whisper that the hour is near ! 

Softly tell her not to fear 

Such cnliiiy;!!w«irt7f burial! iCeats. \ 

Favor (fa'yer). Mode of spelling /u/nowi’ in 
Ahe^umted States and among many business 


Favose (fa-vds'), a. [L. fmosus, from favus, 
a honey-comb.] Eesembling a honey-comb: 
(a) applied to some cutaneous diseases, as 
faWs, which is covered over with a honey- 
comb-like gummy secretion. y>) Appliea 
to parts of plants, as tlie receptacle of the 
Onopordiuni, which has cells like a honey- 
comb. , 

Favosite (fa'vo-sit), n. [L. favus, a honey- 
comb.] A genus of fossil corals common to 
the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
systems, and so called froni the regular 
polygonal arrangement of their pore-cells. 
Favour (fa'ver), n. [Fr. faveur; X. favor, 
from faveo, to favom*, to befriend. ] 1. luna 
regard; Idndness; countenance; propitious 
aspect; friendly disposition; a willingness 
to support, defend, or vindicate, 

Hisdreaclfulnavy, and his lovely mind. 

Gave him the fear and Jitvourot mankina. tvaeier. 

God gave him (Joseph) favottr and wisdom in the 
sight of Pharaoh. Actsvii. 10 . 

2. A kind act or ofRcC; kinclness done or 
gi’aiiteii ; benevolence shown by_ word or 
deed; any act of grace or good-will, as dis- 
tinguished from acts of justice or remuner-- 
ation. ‘ Beg one favour at thy gracious hand 
Shale.— 3. Lenity; mildness or mitigation of 
pimishnient, 

I could not discover the lenity and favour of this 
sentence. S-roi/t. 

4. Leave; good-will; a yielding or conces- 
sion to another; pardon. 

But, with your favour, I will treat it here. Dryden, 

5. The object of kind regard; the person or 
thing favoured. 

All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man 
His chief delight and favour. Miiton. 

(3. A gift or present; something bestowed as 
an evidence of good-will; a token of love; 
a knot of I’ibbona, worn at a marriage or on 
other festive occasions; something worn as a 
token of affection. 'Will you wear my/a- 
uourat the tourney?’ Tennyson.— 1.\ A.iea- 
ture; coimtenaiice. 

I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 

As well as I do know y out favour. 


Shak. 

8. A charm; an attraction; a grace. 

She showed him favours to allure his eye. Shak. 

9, Advantage; convenience afforded for suc- 
cess; as, the enemy approached imdei'/aroitj' 
of the night.— 10. Partiality; bias. 

Thegrand jury are sworn to inquire into all offences 
which have been committed, ... without fear, 
favour, or affection. Bouvier. 

11. A letter or written communication: said 
complimentarily; as, your/aroit?' of yester- 
day's date is to hand.— A to the 

favour, in law, the challenge of a juror on ac- 
count of some supposed partiality, by reason 
of favour or mahee, interest, or connection. ■— 
In favour of, in me' s favour, (a) inclined to 
support; as, to be in favour 0 / a measure or 
party. (Z»)For the good of; to the advan- 
tage of; for the benefit of; favourably to; as, 
the will was drawn in f avour of my brother; 
the judge decided in my favour. —iiYik. 
Kindness, countenance, patronage, support, 
partiality, bias, gift, present, benefit, advan- 
tiig'e, letter, eonimumcation, note. 

Favour (fa'ver), v.t 1. To regard with 
kindness; to support; to aid or have the 
disposition to aid, or to wish success to; to 
be propitious to; to countenance ; to be- 
friend; to encourage; to regard or treat 
with favour er partiality; to show favour or 
partiality to; as, he favours his party. ‘For- 
tune /(iwwrs the brave.' Proverb.S. To 
afford advantages for success to; to render 
easier; to facilitate; as, a weak place in the 
fort favoured the entrance of the enemy; 
the darkness of the night favoured his ap- 
proach; afair wincl/ffuowfsavoyage.— 3. To 
resemble in features. 

The porter owned that the gentlemnnfavoured his 
master. S/ectaior. 

4. To ease; to spare; as, a man in wallcing 
favours a lame leg.— 5 , To extenuate; to 
palliate; to represent favourably. 

He hns favoured her squint admirably. Swi/l 
6, Mut. to be careful of; as, to favour the 
mast. 

Favourable (fa'ver-a-bl), a. [L. favoraMlis, 
Pi\ favorable. See Favour.] 1. Kind; pro- 
pitious; friendly; affectionate; manifesting 
paitialitjn * 

I.encl/«'V<??Mtt^/^ car to our request. S/tal\ 
Lord, thou hast hfienfavouradie to thy land Ps 
Ixxxv.,j.; ^ 

2 . Conducive; contributing; tending to pro- 
mote; as, a salubrious climate and plenty 
of food are /ffuowj’u&Ze! to population.— 


3. Convenient; advantageous; affording 
means to facilitate, or affording facilities; 
as, the army was dra'wn up on favourable 
ground; the ship took a station /auouraZiZc 
for attack.— At Beautiful; well-fa vom-ed. 

None more favourable nor more fair 
Than Clarion. Spenser. 

Favourableness (fa'v^r-a-bl-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being favourable; 
kindness; partiality; suitableness. 
Favourably (ffVver-a-bli), adv. In a favour- 
able manner; with regard or affection; with 
friendly dispo.sition; conveniently; partiulhv. 
Favoured (fa'vdrd), p. and a. I. llegimied 
witli kindness ; countenanced ; siip])orted ; 
as, a favoured Mend; a candidate /rtiYj?7mZ 
by the government.— 3. Supplied with advan- 
tages, conveniences, or facilities; as, a vessel 
favoured by wind and tide. —8. Featured, 
with some qualifying word prefixed ; as, 
ivell-favoitrecl, well-looking, having a good 
countenance or appearance, fleshy, plump, 
handsome; ill-favoured, ill-looking, having 
an ugly aiipejmmce, lean, repulsive. 

Oh, what a world of vile ill-faviyured faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year. 

Shak. 

Uard-famured, having harsh features. 

Were I karcifivour'ei, foul, or wrinkled old. Shak. 

Favouredly (fa'vSrd-Ii), In respect to 
features: compounded with well or ill. John- 
son. 

Favoureduess (fa'v^u-d-nes), n. 1 , state of 
being favoured.— 2. Appearance, as imlica- 
tive of bodily condition ; east of counten- 
ance: generally with well or ill ju’eflxed. 

q'hou slialt not sacrifice unto thu Lord t!iy < >od any 
bullock or sheep, wherein is blemish nr any 
favoureduess. iJeut. xvii. j. 

Favourer (fa'ver-er), n. Guo wiio or that 
which favoum: onewiio regards with kind- 
ness or friendship; a welhVislier; one wlto 
assists or promotes smaicss cu* prosiierity. 
Favouress (fil/ver-es), n. A female who 
favours or gives eountenaiice. [Itare.] 
Favouriugly (ftVv^ir-ing-li), adv. in such a 
manner a.s to show favour. 

Favourite (fa’ver-it), n. [ Fr. fa vori, fa rorite. 
See Favour.] A person or tiling regarded 
with peculiar favour, preference, and' infec- 
tion ; one greatly belovtul ; e.spcdally, tute 
unduly favoured; one treated with undue 
partiality. 

Heaven sives its /tiz'd.vrj'Aw early death. Byro};. 

has no friend. Cnty.' 

Favourite (fa'vtb’-it), a. Ilegjirded %vith 
particular kindness, affectirm. c-Hteem, or 
preference; a.s, n favourite walk; iijarou/ftc 
author; a favourite child. 

Every particular master in criticLm has ins fa- 
cwni'if passages in an .author. 

Favouritism (fiFv(b‘-it-r/.ni), n. The dds- 
position to favour, aid, :ind promote the 
interest of a favourite, or tjf one person ur 
family, or of one class of men, to the neglect 
of others having eipial claims. 

Which eonsideratimi intjjoscs 'uu h a ncce.ssitv »<n 
the crov.'ji as hath in a great iitcusure suLulued tlse 
influence of /hvvnvrff/.rw/, Paley. 

Favourless (fiVvC-r-les), «. 1 . rnfavoured; 
not regarded tvith favour; having no patron- 
age or eomitenanee.— ' 2. t A ot' favouring ; 
uhpropitious. ‘ Fortune/o rov.ders. ’ Spenser, 
Favularia (fawfi-htTi-a), n. IL. favus, a 
honey-comb.] A genus of fossil plants, biuil- 
laria (which see). 

Favus (faMis), u, [L., a honey-comb, a hex- 
agonal tile.] 1. Crusted or honey-eombetl 
ringwonn, a disease chiefiy attacking tins 
scalp, and eharacteri:^ed by yeiiowi.sh tiry 
incrustations somewhat resembling a honey- 
comb. It is produced by a fungous growth. 

2. A tile or slab of marble cut into an 
hexagonal shape, so a.s to prcHliice the 
honey-corni) pattern in pavmuents, 

Fawejta. Glad; fain. 

1 governed hern so we! after uiy Uwe, 

That cche of hem ful blijiful wa?; and^irc/. 

_ C/ianeer, 

Fawn, (f{in), n. fFr. fatm, which Wedgwood, 
littre, anti others follow Diez in derit'ing 
from L. /(cGis, progeny- lengthened into 
and this bccoiniiig in G. Fr. .fWbm 
and /eon.] 1 . A young deer; a buck <ir doe of 
the first year.— 2. f The young of .any animal, 

‘ She (the tigress) . . . followctli . . . her 
fawns.' IloUand, 

Fawn (ffin), v4. To bring forth a fawn. 

Fawn (fan), Ik*. [A. Sax./ucr/!obn, ttirejoitY*, 
fiatter. See Faik.] To show a servile attach- 
ment; to court favour by low cringing, 
frisking, and the like; to soothe; to tiuttcr 
meanly; to blandish; to court ."servilely; to 


mS, met, Mr; pine, pta; note, not, move; tube, tub. “oil, pound; u. Sc. uteme;' 
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ciinge and bow to gain favour; as, a dog 
faivm on Iiis master; sifaionitig favourite or 
minion. 

My love, forbear Xo/aiun upon their frowns. 

Shak. 


The principal was for the holy temple. 

- ™ . Maccabees. 

3. The cause or object of fear. 

Or in the night imagining '^omeifear. 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear. Shak. 


Fawn (fipi), n, A servile cringe or bow; 
mean flattery, ‘ Servile /atw,?.’ B. Jonmi, 
Fawner (fan'er), n. One who fawns; one 
who cringes and flatters meanly. 

Fawning (fj^n'ing), p. and a. Servilely court- 
ing or caressing; meanly flattering; cajol- 
ing in an abject manner. 

Instead thereof he kiss’d her weary feet, 

And lick’d her lily hands tongue, 

As he her wronged innocence did weet. Spenser. 

Fawningly (%n'mg-li), aiU. In a cringing, 
servile way; with mean flattery. 

Fawsont (fas'ont), a. [A form otfasUo'md.l 
Seemly; decent. [Scotch.] 

Faxedt (fahst), a. [A. Sas./eftaj,hair.] Hairy. 
Cmndmi. 

Fay (fa), n. [Fr. fee, a fairy. See Fairy.] 
A fairy; an elf. 

Fayt (fa), n. Faith. ‘ That neither hath re- 
ligion nor fay. ’ Spenser. 

Fay (fa), [A. Sax. fegan, to unite. A form 

of fudge (which see). ] To fit; to suit ; to 
unite closely; specifically, in ship-huikUng, 
to fit or lie close together, as any two pieces 
of wood; thus, a plank is said to fay to the 
timbers when there is no perceptible space 
between them. 

Fay (fa), 'v-t. To fit two pieces of timber to- 
gether so that they lie close and fair; to fit; 
to fudge. 

Fayalite (fa'yal-it), n. [Fayal, one of the 
Azores, where it is found. ] A black, greenish, 
or brownish, sometimes iridescent mineral, 
consisting mainly of silicate of iron. 
Fayence, n. Same as Faience. 

Faylest (falz), n. An old game at tables or 
backgammon. 

He’ll play 

AtJ'ayles and tick-tack: I have heard Iiirn swear. 

B. yoHsan. 

Faynet (fan), [See FAUf,] To rejoice; 
to* take delight; to be glad, Spenser. 
Faytor,t Fa3rtoTxrt (fa'tor, factor), n. Same 
as Fak-imr. 

Fazzolet (fat'so-let), n. [It. fazzoletto and 
faszuolo; fazoleto, probably from G. 
fetzen, a rag, a shred. Corap. It. pezzuola, 
a handkerchief. ] A liandkerchief. Percival. 
Fe (fa), a- fSp. andPg.] Faith. Newman. 
Feaberry (fc'be-ri), n. A provincial name 
for the gooseherry. 

Feaguet (feg), r. t [Comp. Q.fegen, to siveep, 
to T}eat,] To l.)eat or whip. Buckingham, 
Fealct (fek), n. A curl of hair. 

Can dally with his mistress’ dangling /cab. 

Marston. 

Fealf (fe'al), a. [See Fealty.] Faithful. 

The tenants by knight’s service used to swear to 
their lords to be fcal and leal. E/h. Cha^nbers. 

Feal (fel), n. A sod of earth with the grass 
on it. [Scotch.] See Fail. 

Pealdike (feFdik), n. A wall of turf for an 
inclosure. [S co tch, ] 

Fealty (fe/al-ti),?i. [O.Fr./ca?fc,/( 2 aitft?,feaIty, 
from L. fidelitas, faithfulness, fideiis, faith- 
ful, from fldes, faith. See Faith, Fidelity.] 
1. Fidelity to a IoxtI; faithful adherence of 
a tenant or vassal to the superior of whom 
he holds his lands; loyalty. Under the 
feudal system of tenures every vassal or 
tenant -was bound to be true and faithful to 
his lord, and to defend him against all Ins 
enemies. This oldigatlon was called his 
fidelity or fealty, mid an oath of fealty was 
re(piired to be taken by all tenants to 
their landlords. The tenant was called a 
liege man, the land a liege fee, and the su- 
perior liege lord. The law iis to fealty con- 
tinues unclianged, though it is not usual 
now to: exact the oath of fealty. It is due 
from all tenants of land, except tenants in 
frankalmoigne, and those who hold at will 
or liy sufferance. Though it has now nearly . 
gone into disuse, it still serves to keep up the 
evidence of tenure when there are no other ; 
services due. ™‘2. Fidelity, as of one friend ' 
to {mother, of a wife to a husband, &c.; 
faithfulness; faith. i 

Nor tiki he doubt her more, 

But rested in Tennyson. 

.Fear (fer), n. [A. Sax. feer (cb long), sudden 
danger, peril, pfinic; Icel. fur, harm, mis- 
chief; O.H.tx. /dm, treason, danger, fright; 
Mud, Q. gefahr, danger. From same root 
as JS. to travel;'!;- pericnlum, danger 
(Fa. peril),] 1. A painful emotion or passion 
excited by an expectation of evil or the appre- 
hension of impending danger.— 2. Anxiety; 
.solicitude. 


4. Formidahleness; aptness to cause fear. 
There is no/ear in him ; let him not die. S/ta/c. 

5. In Scrip, (a) holy awe and reverence for 
God and his laws, springing from a just view 
of the divine character, and leading ns to 
shun everything that can offend him, and to 
aim at perfect obedience to his will, 

They^«?'of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 

(h) Bread of God as an avenger of sin; slav- 
ish apprehension. 

There is no /ear in love; but perfect love casteth 
Qnt/ear. i jn. iv. jg. 

(c) Keverence ; respect; clue regard, as for 
persons of {lutliority or worth. 

Render to all their dues; . . , /ear to vrhom /ear. 
_ ^ , , . I’ioin- 7- 

—For fear, lest; incase. 

Receive the money now. 

For/ear yon ne’er see chain nor money more. 

„ , . Shak. 

Fear (fer), v. t. [A. Sax. /reran, afcera7i, to im- 
press fear, to terrify. See the noun.] 1. To 
feel a painful apprehension of, as some im- 
pending evil; to be afraid of; to consider or 
e.xpect with emotions of alarm or solicitude; 
as, we /ear the approach of an enemy or of 
a storm. — 2. To suspect; to doubt. 

Ant, Sebastian art thou? 

Seb. thou that, Antonio? Shak, 

3. To reverence; to have a reverential awe 
of; to venerate. 

This do, and live, for l/ear God. Gen. xlii. iS. 

4. To affright; to terrify; to drive away or 
prevent the approach of by fear. 

We must not make a scarncrow of the law, 

Setting it up to /ear the birds of prey, Shak. 

5. To fear for; to be solicitous for. [Fare.] 

The sins of the father are to be laid upon Che chil- 
dren, therefore ... I /ear you, Sftak. 

Syn. To apprehend, dread, reverence, vene- 
rate. 

Fear (fer), u.f. 1. To be in apprehension 
of evil; to be afraid; to feel anxiety on ac- 
count of some expected evil. 

Fearnot, Abram; I am thy shield and thy exceed- 
ing great reward. Gen. xv. i. 


In this sense the verb is often used reflex- 
ively with the personal pronouns me, thee, 
him, her. 


A flash, 

1 /ear vte, that will strike ray blossom dead. 

Tennyson, 

2. To doubt. 


If you shall see Cordelia, 

Ks/rnr not but you shall. Shak. 


Fear t (fer), w. [A. Sax. f&ra, gefera, a com- 
panion.] A corapmiion. See FERE. 

Fear, Feer (fer), tx, (Icei./oen', able, strong, 
capable, serviceable.] Entire; sound; as, 
hale and /car, whole and entire; well aud 
sound. Also written B'ere. [Scotch,] 
Fear-babe t (fer'bah), A bug-bear, such 
as frightens children. 

As for their shewes and wordes the}^ are 
babes, not worthy once to move .a '\vorthy man’s con- 
ceit, Quoted by Nares. 

Fearer (fer'er), i?.. One who fears. Sidney. 
Fearful (fer'ful), a. l. Affected by fear; 
feeling pain in expectation of evil; appre- 
hensive with solicitude; afraid; as, I am 
featful of the consequences of rash conduct, 
* Fearful for his hurt and loss of blood.' 
Tennyson, Hence — 2. Timid; timorous; 
wanting courage. 

What man is there that is /eai/ub and faint- 
hearted? Deut. .XX. 8, 


3. Terrible; impressing fear; frightful; 
dreadful; awful. 

It is a /ear/d thing to fall into the hands of the 
living Go'd. Heb. x. 31. 

That thou inayest fear this glorious and /ear/ul 
name, THE Lord THY God. Heut. sxviii. 58, 


4. Showing fear; produced by fear; indica- 
tive of feiir. [Fare,] 

Qoit/eatfid drops stand on my trembling flesh, 
Skak. 

Syb. Apprehensive, afraid, timid, timorous, 
horrible, distre.ssirig, shocking, frightful, 
dreadful, awful, terrible. 

Fearfully (feriful-li), adv. In a fearful man- 
ner; in a manner to impress fear or awe; 
timorously; frightfully. 

In such a night 

Did Tliisbey^frt/wZd' o’*5rtrii> the dew, Shak. 
There Is a cliff whose high and bending head 
Looks /ear/uUy on the confined deep. Shak. 

I am and wonderfully made. 

Ps, cxxxix. 14. 


Fearfaluess (feriful.ne.s), n. The quality 
I of being timorous or fearful; timidity; awe; 
I alarm; dreadfulness. 

A third thing that makes a government despised 
j is /taY/utne.ss oi, and mean compliances with, bold 
I popular offenders. South. 

Fearless (feriles), a. Free from fear; bold: 
courageous; intrepid; undaunted; as, a 
fearless hero; a fearless foe; fearless of 
death. 

Fearless minds climb soonest unto crowns. Shak. 
Syn. Bold, daring, courageous, intrepid, 
valorous, valiant, brave, undaunted, daunt- 
les.s, 

Fearlessly (fer'les-li), adu. Without fear; 
in a bold or courageous manner; intrepidly; 
as, brave men fearlessly expose themselves 
to the most formidable dangers. 
Fearlessness (ferTes-nes), n. Freedom from 
fear; courage; boldness; intrepidity. 

He gave instances of an invincible courage and 
/earlessncss in danger. Clarendon. 

Fear-nanglit, Fear-nought (fer'n^^t), n. A 
sort of tliick woollen stuff, much used in 
ships for the purpose of lining theport-hole.s, 
and for protecting the magazine from sparks 
during the time of action. It is also used 
for a coarse sort of great-coat. Called also 
Dreadnought 

Fearsome (fer'sum), a. Frightful; causing 
fear; dreadful. 

Eh! it wad he /eanonte to be burnt alive for nae- 
thing, like as if aue had been a warlock. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Fease (fez). Same as Feaze (which see). 
Feasibility (fez-i-bil'i-ti), n. Tlie quality of 
being feasible or capable of execution; prac- 
ticability; as, before we adopt a plan let us 
consider its /easitiKfy. 

Feasible (fez'i-bl), a. IFt.faisiUe, that can 
be done, from faire, faisant; L. facere, to 
do, to make,] 1. That may be done, per- 
formed, executed, or effected; practicable; 
as, a thing is/casi&Ze when it can be effected 
by human means or agency; a thing may 
he possible, but not feasible. —2. That may 
be used or tilled, as land. B. Trumbull. 
[Rare,] 

Feasible (fez'i-bl), ?i. That which is prac- 
ticable; that which can be performed by 
human means. 

We conclude many things impossibilities, which 
yet are easy /easibles. Glan'ville. 

Feasibleness (fezT-hl-nes), 91. Feasibility; 
practicability. 

Feasibly (fez'i-bli), ado. Practicably. 

Feast (feat), n. [O.Fr. feste (Fr, fete); L. 
festwn, a holiday, a festival, a feast, from 
festus, solemn, festive, akin to fastus, splen- 
dour, ferioe {fesice), holidays; probably from 
a root meaning brightness, Gr. pha, in 
phavtio, to show, Skr. bhd, to shine.] 1- A 
sumptuous repast or entertainment of which 
a number of guests partake; particularly, a 
rich or splendid public entertainment. 

The smells Avell; but I 
Appear not like a guest. Shak. 

2. A festival in commemoration of some 
great event, or in honour of some distin- 
guished personage; an anniversary, perio- 
dical, or stated celebration of some event;., 
a festival in celebration of some event, or 
held on some memorable occasion ; as, the 
feasts celebrated by the Christian church.-- 
$. A rich or delicious repast or meal; some- 
thing delicious or highly agreeable, or in 
which a certain quality abounds. ‘ Rise from 
the /east of sorrow, lady.’ Te^inyson. : 

A porpetnal/east of nectar’d sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. Milton. 

—Feast, Banquet, Carousal. The idea of a 
social meal for the purposes of pleasure is 
common to all these words. Feast is a sort 
of generic word, as it may frequently be 
substituted for either of the other two; 
specifically, feast is a meal abounding in 
vai-ied dishes; banquet is a splendid feast, 
rich in dishes and InxniieSi and attended 
with pomp aud state; cai'ousal, a drunken 
feast, a feast where greater attention is 
paid to drinldng than eating; generally, 
eating, drinldng, and merry-making without 
restraint. 

They^*rj-if smells well; but I appear not like a guest. 

Shak. 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends. Pope, 
The swains were preparing for a Sterne. 

Syn. Entertainment, regale, banquet, treiit, 
carousal, festivity, festival, merry-maldiig, 
jollification. 

Feast (fest), -u.i 1. To eat sumptuously; to 
dine or sup on rich provisions. 

And his sons went and /easted in their houses. 

Jobi. 4- 
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2. To bti fimtifksd or delighted. 

With my love's picture then luy eye tlothy%<r.v/, 

And to t!ie paiiited banquet bids jny heart. Shak. 

Feast (ftist), W, t l. To entertain with sump- 
tuous provisions; ti> treat at the table luag- 
iiitlceiitly; as, he was feasted by the king. 

I cIoyimY to-ni^jht 
My besf esteemed acquaintance. 

2. T{» delight; to pamper; to gratify luxuri- 
ously; as/to./h«si the soul, 

Whose taste or stuell can bless theyi:tr.y*a? sense. 

Dryden. 

Feast-day (fest'da), n, A day of feasting; 
a fe.stivrtl. 

Feaster (fest'er), n, 1. One who fares de- 
liciously,— 2. Cue who entertains magniti- 
ceiitly. 

Feastful (festTnl), a. Festive; joyful; sump- 
tii(.)us; luxurious; as, fm-stful rites. ‘Fcast- 
/ufdays.’ friends.’ Milton, 

FeastfoUy (fest'ful-li), etdv. In a luxurious 
manner; festively. 

Feast-rite (fest'rit), n, Eite or custom ob- 
served in entertainments. 

Feast-wou (fest^vun), a. Gained or won 
by feasting. 

Aht when the means are ijone, that buy this praise, 
The breath is gone whereof this praise is made; 
Feast-won, fast-lost. Shak. 

Feat (fet), n. \Wv.fmt; O.Fr. /afef. a deed, 
L. factum, a deed, from facio, factum, to 
do.] An act; a deed; an exidoit; in par- 
ticular, any extraordinary act of strength, 
sldll, or cunning; as, of horsemanship 
or of dexterity. ‘ Your/eafs of arms.’ Ten- 
nyson. 

You have shown all Hectors. 

: Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends, 

Toll them yourj'eats, Sha/i. 

Feat t (fot), V. t To form; to fashion; to set 
an example to. 

He liv’d in court, 

A sample to the youngest; to tlje more mature, 

A glass them, Sha/c. 

Featt (fet), ffl. [Fr. /ccif, made.] INTeat; skil- 
ful; iiigeiilous; deft. 

Never master liad a page . . - so feat. Sha/.:, 

Feat-bodied t (fet'bod-id), a. Having a trim 
or feat body. Beau. & PL 
Feateous (fet'yus), a. Neat; dexterous. 
Feateously (fet'yus-li), ado. Neatly; dex- 
terously. 

Feather (feTH'er), n. [A. Sax. fether; comp, 
the Tent, forms G./cder, H. veder, &yv.fjader, 
with the Gr. pteron (ioi' 2 )etetron),ai wing: Skr. 
ptattra (for patatra), a wing, from root pet, 
pat, to fly. The L. %)emm (for petna, pesnai), 
E. (which see), is from the same root. ] 

1. A plume; one of the dermal growths which 
form the covering of birds. The feather con- 
sists of a stem, corneous, round, strong, and 
hollow at the lower part, called the quill, and 
at the upper part, called the shaft, filled with 
pith. On eacli side of the shaft are tlie barbs, 
broad on one side and narrow on the other, 
consisting of thin laminae; the barbs and 
shaft constitute the vane. The feathers 
wliich cover the body are called the plum- 
age; the feathers of the wings are adapted 
to flight. Feathers form a coiisiderahle 
ai’ticle of commerce, particularly those of 
the ostiich, swan, heron, peacock, goose, 
and other poultry, for iDlumes, ornaments 
of the head, filling of beds, writing, &c.— 

2. In founding, a thin rib cast on ii’oii fram- 
ing to strengthen, and resist flexion or 
fracture. — 3. A slip inserted longitudinally 
into a shaft or arbor, and projecting so as 
to fit a groove in the eye of a wheel.— 4. A 
wedge-shaped key placed between two plugs 
in a hole in a stone, in order to be driven 
into the hole and thus split the stone,— 

5. In joinery, a projection on the edge of a 
hoard which fits into a channel on the edge 
of another board, in the operation of joining 
boards by grooving and feathering, orgi'oov- 
ing and tonguing as it is more commonly 
called.— 6. Kind; nature; species; from the 
proverbial phrase, ‘Birds of si feather,* that 
is, of the same species. 

lam not of thvit feather to shake off 
My friend, when he most needs me. Shah, 

7. On a horse, a sort of natural frizzling of 
the hair, which in some places rises above 
the lying hair, and tliere makes a figure 
resenibling the tip of an ear of wheat.— 

8. See Fbatheb-spuat.— A feather in the 
cap, is an honour or mark of distinction.— 
To be in high feather, to appear in high 
spirits; to he elated. —iTo show the white 
feather, to give indications of cowardice: a 
phrase borrowed from the cockpit, where a 
white feather in the tail of a cock was con- 
sidered a token that it was not of the true 
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game breed. — To cut a feather (giaut), to 
leave a foamy ripple, as a ship moving 
swiftly; hence, in colloquial language, to 
make one’s self seen or apparent; to be con- 
spicuous; to be remarkable. 

Feather (fe?iT6r), v.t. 1. To dress in fea- 
thers; to fit with feathers, or to cover with 
featiiens; a.s, to tar and feather a person.— 
2. To tread, as a cock.™ 3. To enrich; to 
adorn; to exalt. 

The king cared not to plume hk nobility and 
people, to feather himself. Bacon. 

4. To cover with foliage, or with anything 
else resembling feathers.— To feather one’s 
nest, to collect wealth, particularly from 
emoluments derived from agencies for 
others: a proverb taken from birds which 
collect feathers for the lining of their nests. 

He had contrived in his lustre of agitation to 
feather his nest pretty successfully. Disraeli. 

—To feather an oar, inrowing, is to turn the 
blade horizontally, with the upper edge 
pointing aft, as it leaves the water, for the 
purpose of lessening the resistance of the 
air upon it. 

Feather (feTH'dr), r.i 1. To have or pro- 
duce the appearance or form of a feather 
or feathers. See Feather-speay. 

Stared o’er the feathering from her bows. 

Tennyson, 

Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
Tio feather towards the hollow. Tennyson. 

2. To have the blade horizontal, as an oar. 

Thofeathering oar returns the gleam. Tickelt. 

Feather-bed. (feTii'er-bed), n. A bed filled 
with feathers; a soft bed. 
Feather-boarding (fern'er-bord-ing), n. A 
kind of boarding iii which the edge of one 
board overlaps a small portion of the board 
next it. It is sometimes called loeather- 
hoarding. 

Feather-duster (fea’H'dr-dust-6r), n. A 
light brush made of feathers. 

Feathered (feTH'erd), a. 1. Clothed or 
covered with feathers ; as, birds mto feathered 
animals.— 2. Furnished with wings. 

Rise from the ground VAte feathered Merc^^. 

3. Fitted or furnished with feathers ; as, a 
feathered arrow.— 4. In of a different 
tincture from that of the shaft; said of 
an arrow.— 6. Smoothed, as with doivn or 
feathers. 

'iHoosonsofeathered with soft and delicate phrases. 

Sir W. Scott. 

6. Covered with things growing from the 
substance; as, land feathered with trees. — 

7. Eivalling a bird in speed; winged. ‘In 
feathered briefness sails are fitted.' Shale. 
Feather-edge (feSH'dr-ej), n. An edge like 

a feather; the thinner edge, as of a hoard or 
■piai\\L~FeatkeT-edge hoards. See under 
Feathee-edged. 

Feather-edged (feg?H^er-ejd), a. Having a 
thin Qdge.— Feather-edged boards, in arch. 
boards made thin on one edge. They are 
used to form the facings of wooden walls, 
cottages, or out -houses, and placed with 
the thick edge uppermost, and the thin 
edge overlapping a portion of the next 
lower board. They are also used in roofs, 
and placed vertically in fence walls.— 
Feather-edged coping, in masonry, a coping 
that is thinner at one edge than the other, 
for thromiig off the water. 

Feather-flower (feiH'fir-flou-er), n. An 
artificial flower made of feathers, used by 
ladies for head ornaments, and for other 
ornamental purposes. 

Feather-foil (fe$H'(5r-foil), n. A popular 
name for Hottmia palustris (the water 
violet), from its finely divided leaves. 
Feather-grass (feTH'6r-gras), n. The popu- 
lar name of Stipa pennata, a native of dry 
places in the south of Europe. The leaves 
are rigid, setaceous, grooved; the avvns ex- 
ceedingly long, feathering to the point. It 
is a great ornament to gardens in summer, 
and to rooms in winter, if gathered before 
the seed is ripe, when the long feathering 
a>vns remain. 

Feather-heeled (fe5H'6r-held), a. Bight- 
heeled; gay. 

Featheriuess (fegpH^6r-i-nes), 7A The .state 
of being feathery. 

Feathering (fef H'6r-ing), n. l. In rowing, 
the uniform turning of the blade of an oar 
horizontally, when raised from the water, — 

2. In arch, an arrangement of small arcs or 
foils separated by projecting points or 
cusps, used as ornaments in the moulding 
of arches, (fee. , in Gothic architecture; folia- 
tion. See Cusp. 

Feathering -float, Feathering -paddle 


(fern'Sr-ing-flot, ierH'6r-ing-pad-l), n. The 
paddle or float of a feathering-wheel. 
Feathering-screw (feTH'Ar-iug-skrb ), n. 
Naut a screw-propeller whose blades are 
so arranged as to receive a variable pitch, 
so that they may even stand parallel with 
the shaft, and thus offer little or no resist- 
ance when the ship is moving under sail 
alone. 

Feathering-wheel (ferH^Sr-ing-whel), n. A 
paddle-wheel in which the floats are so con- 
structed and arranged as to enter and leave 
the water edgewise, or as nearly so as pos- 
sible. 

Featherless (fesH'er-les), a. Destitute of 
feathers; unfledged. 

Featherlyt (fern^er-li), a. Eesembling 
feathers. ‘Some/caf/ie?% particle of snow.’ 
Sir T. Broi07ie. 

Feather-maker (feTH'er-mak-<5r), n. A 
maker of plumes of real or artificial feathers. 
Feather-shot, Feathered-shot (feTH'er- 
shot, fel’H'erd-shot), n. The name given to 
copper in the form which it assumes when 
it is poui’ed in a molten condition iiit(i cold 
water. 

Feather-spray (f er H'er-Spra), n. The foamy 
ripple produced by the cutwater of fast 
vessels, as steamers, forming a paii* of 
feathers one on each side of the vessel 
Feather-star (feSH'^r-star), n. Comatida 
{Antedon) rosacea, a beautiful crinoid oc- 
curring on our coasts, consisting of a central 
body or disc, from which proceed five radi- 
ating arms, each dividing into two secondary 
branches, so that ultimately there are ten 
slender rays. Each arm is furnished on 
both sides with lateral processes so as to 
assume a feather-like appearance, whence 
the name. It is fixed when young by a 
short stalk, but exists in a free condition in 
its adult state. 

Feather-top (fern'^r-top), n. The popular 
name of several grasses, with a soft, wavy 
panicle, of the genera Agrostis and Arundo. 
Feather-veined (fesH'^r-vand), a. In hot 
applied to leaves in which the veins iliverge 
from the mid-rib to the margin like tlie 
parts of a feather, as in the oak, chestniitj, 
&c. 

Feather-weight (feTH'er-wat), In racing, 
(a) Scrupulously exact weight, such as that a 
feather would turn the scale, when a jockey 
is weighed or weighted, (b) The lightest 
weight that can be placed on a horse. 
Feathery (feTH''6r-i), a. l. Clothed or 
covered with feathers. 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the iiight.watches to his feathery dames. 

Milton. 

2. Eesembling feathers ; as, the feathery 
spi’ay;/'3ff'^^‘2r2/ clouds, —3. In consisting 

of long hairs, which are themselves hairy. 
Feathery-footed (feTH’er-i-fqt-ed), a. Hav- 
ing feathers on the feet. 

Featiy (fet'H), adu. In a feat manner; 
neatly; tidily; dexterously; adroitly. 

Foot iifeatly here and there, 

And sweet sprites the burthens bear. Shah. 

Featness (fet'nes), n. The quality of being 
feat; dexterity; adroitness; skilMness. 
[Eare.] 

FeatOUSt (fet'us), a. Neat; dexterous. 
Featonslyt (fet'us-li), adv. Nimbly; neatly; 
imoperly. 

The morrice rings, while hobby-horse doth foot ifc 
featoHsly. Beau. 6r FI, 

Feature (fe'tur), n. fO.Fr. /atfwrc, also. 
faicture, 1,, factura, a making, horn f ado, 
factum, to make.] 1. The shape; the make;, 
the exterior ; the whole turn or cast of tlie 
body. [This is almost always the meaning- 
of the word in Shakspere.] 

She also doff’d her heavy haberjeon, 

Which the fairye’rtri/r^ of her limbs did hide. 

Spenser. 

2. The make, form, or cast of any part of the- 
face; any single lineament. ‘ The charm of 
romided fairness and unworn strength in, 
feature and limh.’ Fr. Caird. ‘Chi.selleci 
clear and sleek.’ Tennyson.-— Z. Ap- 
pearance; shaiie; form. 

So scented the grim feature [Death personifsed],. 
and upturned 

His nostril wide into the murky air. Milton. 

4. Tlie make or form of any part of the sur- 
face of a thing, as of a country or landscape. 

5. A prominent part; as, the features of a 
treaty. 

This is wliat distance does for us, the harsh and 
hitter features of this or that experience are slowly 
obliterated, and memory begins to look kindly to the 
past. fK BlacA’. 

6. GoodappearanGe;handsomeness. ‘Cheated, 
of feature by dissembling nature. ’ Shak. 
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Featured (fo^tfird), a, l. Having a certain 
makeoi\sIiai>e; shaiJed; faHliioiuid. 

Wishing me like to one mom ricii iji hope, 

like him. S/taKi, 

2, Having a certain cast of features; i>ossess- 
ing features; exhibiting huniari features. 

The well-stained can vas or the feahired stone. 

Featureless (fe'tur-les), a. Having iio^iis- 
tinct features; shapeless; ugly. 

Let tliose whom nature Itath not made for store, 
ll^xdrifeattireless and rude, barrenly perish. Skak, 

Featureliness (fe'tur-li-nes), n. TJie (piality 
of being featurelj^ or handsome. Colendm 
Featurely (fe'tur-li), a. Having features; 
handsome, ‘ Feat urely warriors of Christian 
chivalry. ’ Coleridye. 

Feasse (fez), v.t [A. Sax. /res, a thread; 
G. fami, to ravel out.] To \mtwi.st the end 
of anything made of threads or fibres ; to 
ravel out. 

Feaze (fez), n. State of being anxious or ex- 
cited; worry; vexation. Goodrich. 

Feaze t (fez), r. t [Perhaps connected with 
fUzen. faimn, I) veselen, Fr. fimer, 
to whip.] To whip with rods; to tease ; to 
worry. Written also Feeze, Feizojmd Pheeze. 
Fel)lesse,t n, [Fr. faiblesse.'] Weakness. 

Fehricula (fe-brik'u-la), n. [L.] A sliglit 
fever. 

FeTbriculose (fe-brikTi-lds), a. [h. febricu- 
losus, from febris, a fever.] Affected with 
slight fever. 

Febriculosity <fe-brik'u-los'1-ti), n. Fever- 
islincss* 

Fehrifacient (fe-bri-fa'shi-ent), a. [L. 
febris, a fever, and/ucio, to make.] Causing 
fever. 

Fehrifaeient ( f e - bri - fa ' shi - ent ), n. That 
which produces fever. 

Fehriferous (fe-brifer-us), a. [L. febris, 
fever, and /ero, to bring.] Producing fever; 
as, a /e&n'/’erous locality. 

Febrific (fe-brifik), a. [L. febris, a fever, 
and facio, to make,] Producing fever; 
feverish. 

'X:\\efebi'ific humour fell into my legs. Chesterjietd, 

Febrifugal (fe-bri-fug'al or fe-brffug-al), a. 
[See Febrifuge.] Having the cfuality of 
mitigating or curing fever. 

Febrifuge (fe'bri-fuj), n. .[L. febris, fever, 
and fugo, to drive aw^ay.] Any medicine 
that mitigates or removes fever. 

Febrifuge (fe'bri-fui), a. Having the quality 
of mitigating or subduing fever; anti-febrile: 
applied cliietly to medicines used against 
the ague. 

Febrile (felMl), a. [T. febrilis, tromfehns, 
fever. ] Pertaining to fever ; indicating 
fever, or derived from it; as, febrile symp- 
toms; febriletactioii. 

Febris (fe'bris), n. [L.] Fever. 
Febronianism (fe-hro'ni-an-izm), [From 
Jnstinns Febronius, a nom de flume as- 
sumed by John Nicholas von Hontheiin, 
archbishop of Trtsves, in a work on the claims 
of the pope.] In Rom. Gath, theol. a system 
of doctrines antagonistic to the admitted 
claims of the pope, and asserting the inde- 
pendence of national churches, and the 
rights of bishops to imrestricted action iq 
matters of disciplineand church government 
within their own dioceses. 

February (feh'ru-a-ri), n. [L. februarius, 
tlie month of expiation, because on tlie 15tli 
of this month the great feast of expiation 
and purification (/e&ma) sacred to the god 
Februus, was held— from a Sabine word 
fcbnium, purgation.] The name of the 
second month in the year, introduced into 
the Eoman calendar it is said by Numa. In 
common years, this month contains twenty- 
eight days; in the bissextile or leap-year, 
twenty-nine days. See Bissextile. 
Februatibn (feb-ru-a'shon), n. [See Feb- 
ruary.] Purification, 

Februus (febTu-us), u. [See February.] 
In class, myth, an old Italian divinity, 
whose worship was celebrated with lustra- 
tions in the mouth of February, 

Fecal (fe'kal), a. Ftecal. 

Fecchest To fetch. 0/mucer. 

Feces (fe'sez), n, pL Foeces. [Bare.] 

Fecht (fecht), n. A fight; a contest; a 
struggle; as, he had a sair/ecM wivthe 
warld"; he had a sair fecJit before lie w^an 
awa’, [Scotch.] 

Fecbt (feCht), -y.! and t To fight; to struggle, 
or to struggle with. [Scotch.] 

Fecial (fe'shal), n. [L. feciales, fetiales, the 
Eoman priests wdio sanctioned treaties wlien 
concluded, and demanded satisfaction from 
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the enemy Ijefore* a fftrmal decluration of 
w'ar.] A memljcr of a college csf aiuleiit Bo- 
man priests, wliose xn'ovhice it was wlieii any 
dispute arose with a fortign state, to acmsiiul 
.satisfaction, to determine the cinnmi stances 
under winch w'ar iniglit be conimeueed, b> 
perform tlie various religions lites attendant 
on the declaration of war, and to preside at 
the formal ratification of peace. 

Fecial (fe'shal), a. In andent Eome, jicr- 
taiiiing to the fecials or ccdlege of priests, 
wlio acted as the guardians of the pnfdic 
faith. 

Fecifork (fe'si-fork),fn. [L. feces, dung, and 
E. fork.) In entoni. the anal fork on wliicli 
the larvie of certain insects carry tlieir 
fmees. 

Fecit (fe''sit), n. [Lit. ho has made or done 
It— 3d pers. sing. perf. ind, act. of L. fmio, 
to do.] A W'ord which i.s placed on ones 
work, as a statue, &e. , along with tlie iianie 
of the maker or ilesigner; as, Stradiunlns 
.fecit, Straduarius made it. 

Feck (fek), n. [Etyni. doubtful Perhaps 
m one or other of its senses from A. Sax. 
fcec, space, interval; or a corrupted form of 
eject] 1, Strength; value; vigour.— -2. Space; 
quantity; nuralier; as, what .'hid- of grfuiiid? 
how much land? what feck o’ folk? how 
many people?— il/any/ce/q a great immber; 
maist feok, the greatest parfc.-~,S. The great- 
est part or nunilier; the main part; as, the 
feck of a region, that is, tlie greatest part of 
it. [Scotch in all the senses. 1 

Ye, for my sake, lia’e gien tht/eck 
Of a’ the ten, com man’s ' 

A screed some day. Ihtrfis. 

Feck (fek), a. Fresh; vigorous. [Scotch.] 

‘ I trow thou be i\/ei± auki carle; 

I Will ye shaw the way to me?’ yacolnte Relics. 

Fecket (fek^'et), «. An imder-waistcoat. 
[Scotch.] 

Grim loon ! he gat me by tbe/eckei, 

.An' sair me shook, Burns. 

Feckless (fek'les), ?i. Without strength; 
spiritless; feeble; weak; worthless; not re- 
spectable. [Scotch; sometimes used by Eng- 
lish writers,] 

Feckly (fekli), ads. For the most part; 
mostly, [Scotcli.] 

Wheel-carriages I ha'e but few, 

Three carts, an’ twa atsfeckly new. Burns. 

Fecula (felai-la), n. [L. fcemlat ieos of 
wine in the form of a crust, dim. of feax, 
feeds, sediment, dregs.] Any pulverulent 
matter obtained from plant.*? liy simply 
breaking down the texture, wasliing with 
water, and subsidence; specifically, (u) 
starch or farina, called also Amylaceous 
Fecula. (b) The green colouring matter of 
plants; chlorophyll 

Feculence, Fecnlency (felm-lens, fe'ku- 
len-si), [L. /oJcuZdn/a'a, lees, dregs. See 
Fecula.] l. Muddiness; foulness; the qua- 
lity of being foul with extraneous matter or 
lees.— 2. That wliich is feculent; lees; sedi- 
ment; dregs. 

Feculent (fe'ku-lent), a. Foul vlth extrane- 
ous or impure substances ; muddy ; thick ; 
turbid; abounding with sediment or excre- 
mentitious matter. 

Fecund (fe'lmnd), a. [I. fecundus, fruitful, 
from root fe, same as fic, fi, meaning to 
produce, to bring forth, which occurs in Hr. 
pimd, L. fui, fetus, find fio.] Fruitful in 
children; prolific. 

Fecundate (fe'kimd-at), v.t pret, & pp. fe- 
cimdaied; ppr. fecundating. 1, To make 
fruitful or prolific.— 2. To impregnate; as, 
the pollen of flowers /eewndates the ovum 
through the stigma. 

Fecundation (fe-kimd-a'shon), n. The act 
of making fruitful or prolific ; impregnation. 
Fecundity (fe-lnmd'i-f i), v. t To make fruit- 
ful; to fecundate, [Bare.] 

Fecundity (fe-kund'i-ti), n. [L. fmeunditas, 
ivom fecundus. Seel’EOUND.] 1. Fruitful- 
ness; the quality of producing fruit; parti- 
cularly, the quality in female animals of 
producing young in great numbers.— 2. The 
power of germinating; as, the seeds of some 
plants long retain their /ecu, ndfify.— 3. Fer- 
tility; the power of bringing forth in abun- 
dance; ilchness of invention. 

The fecundity of his creative power never grooving 
barren nor being exhausted, Bentley. 

Fed (fed) pret. & pp. of feed (which see). 
Fedary t (fekla-ri), rt. ScoFederary. 
•Pedft lmi (fa-del-e'ne]), A kind of dried 
Italian paste in a pipe form, of a smaller 
size than Termicelli Simmoxids. 

Federacy (fe'de-ra-si), n. A confederation ; 
the union of several states, self-governing 
ill local matters, but subject in matters of 


general polity to a central authority, com- 
immd of delegate.^ from or representatives 
of the individual state.s, 

Theru rc-niaiii coins stf several state.? ntf tijc ieaguc. 
and alsrj coins *)f the Ie.jgue itself— a plain indication 
Ijdtij of the sovereignty exercised by tiie several 
Uiembors, and of tlie .sovereignty exercised by the 
v.'holeyi,‘i/mrfj. Bronghujii. 

Federal (fe'der-al), «. {PwfMeml, from L. 
f mills, fauierw, a league.] 1. Pertain hig 
to n league or contract; derived from an 
agrcenieht or coveimiit between jiarties, par- 
ticuljirly iietwoen natifiiis. 

Tine Romans, contrary to/ederai right, cojiineiliid 
them tc( part xvith .Sardinia. " Urcisj, 

2. United in a confederacy; founded on 
alli;in €0 by contract or mutual agreement ; 
as, a federal government, such as that of 
tlie United States. Seethe noun. --3. Favour- 
aide to the preservatiim of a confederacy; 
supi lorti ng the i nviolabi I i ty of ti coi tf ed eracy ; 
as, the Federal i>arty triinnphed over the 
Confederates in the Ameriiain civil war. 
Federal, Federalist (fc'der-al, feMer-al-ist), 
11 . An appellation in Ameiica, given to those 
politicians who wantcal to strengthen the 
foedus fir general goveriiinent compact, in 
ojiposition to others who wished to enfeeble 
it by extending the separate authority of 
the several states. In the Amei’ican chll 
war of 1801-5, the term Feduntls was ap- 
plied to the La irtheru party who strove to 
retain the states wliieh ilesired to secede 
in the I'nion, in opfiosition to the term 
Confederates, applied to tlie Soutliern party 
who desired to secede. 

Federalism {feMth*-al-izm), ?i. The prin- 
ciples of tlie Federalists. 

Federalist. See 1’'eperal. 
Federalization(fe'der-a,l-iz-a'^shon), n. Con- 
federation; federal umon. Stiles. {Rare,] 
Federalize (fe'd6r-al-iz), v.t or 1 pret, A- i>p, 
federalized; 'pgv.fedcralizlmj. In the United 
States, to unite in compact, as different 
.states; to confederate for jiolitieal purposes. 
Federary,t Fedary t (fe'de-ra-ri, fe'du-ri), n. 

A partner; a confederate; an accomplice. 

More, she's a traitor, and Cainillo i.s 

A fsderary with lier. Skak. 

Federate (fe'der-at), a. [L. fmdaraius, 
pp. of feeder Q, to establish i>y treaty, from 
f mills, a treaty.] Leagued; united by cam- 
pact, as sovereignties, states, or nations; 
joined in confederacy; as, /cdcrafcinatioiis 
or xiowei's. 

Federation (fe-d6r-a'shon), n. 1. Idie act 
of uniting ill a league.— 2, A league; a con- 
federacy. 

Even in war the cruelty of the conqueror was not 
seldom mitigated by’ tlie recollection that he lind hi& . 
vanquished enemies were all members of one great 
federation under the supremacy of the pope. 

3Iacaulay. 

3. A federal government, as that of the 
United States. 

Federative (fe'der-at-iv), a. Uniting; join- 
ing in a league ; forming a confe deracy. ‘ The 
federatim capacity of this kingdom. ’ Bu rke. 
Fedifragous ( fe-diTra-gus ), a. [X. fmii- 
fmgus—fwdus, a treaty, and to 
break.] Treaty-hrealdng. Vicars, cited hg 
Goodrich. 

Fedltyt (fe'di-ti), /i. [L./(»difo:g,from/aah«&v 
vile.] Tui*pitiule; vileness. Bishop Hall. 
Fee (fe), n. [A. Sax. feoh, cattle, sheep, pro- 
perty, money; 3>. vee, G. vieh, O.G. fihu, 
Icel. /e, cattle ; Goth, faihu, goods, money 
—allied to L. pecus, a herd of small cattle; 
Gr. jpim, a flock or flocks.] 1. A reward or 
compenaation for services; recompense, 
either gi'atuitous, or establislied by law’ and 
claimed of right. It is applied particularly 
to the reward of professional services; as, 
the fees of lawyers and physicians; thofees 
of office; clerk’s sheriffs /ee.v; marriage 
fees, &c. Many of these are fixed by law; 
but gratuities to professional men are also 
called /eea. ‘Litigious terms, fat conten- 
tions, and flowing /m.’ Miltan. 

Take some remembrance of ns as a tribute, 

Not as Shak. 

2, Wages. [Scotch.] 

And for a meric o’ mair 

Dinna stan’ wi' him. Scotch souty 

Fee, Fief (fe, fef), [Fr. fief, Pr. feu, fwu, 
Sp. and Bg. feudo, %. feudum, feodum, 
which is from the O.H.G. fiku, Goth, faihu, 
cattle, goods. The change of d into / is seen 
also in ¥v, Juif, a Jew, from Judjeus, and 
in other words. See Fee, above.] 1. Prim- 
arily, in feudal law, a loan of land, an es- : 
tate in trust, granted by a prince or lord, 
to be held by the grantee on condition of 
personal service or other condition, w’hich 


f), Fr. ng, sin//; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wli, wMg; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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not l>eiiig performed the land reverted to 
the lord or donor; hence, any luncl or tene- 
ment held of a superior on certain condi- 
tions ; a fend. All the land in England, 
except tile crown land, is regarded as of this 
liind.— 2. In Engliiih taw,^ a freehold estate 
of inheritance, with or without the adjunct 
shiwl&i denoting an absolute inheritance 
descmidible to heirs general an<l liable to 
alienation at the pleasure of the proprietor, 
who is absolute owner of the soil. A fee 
dmj-iU is also called an ahsolv.tefee, in con- 
tradistinction to a limited fee, that_ is, an 
e.stato limited or clogged with certain con- 
ditions; as, a qxialified or Ime fee, which 
ceases with the existence of certain eondi- 
tion.s; and •x conditional fee, which is limited 
to particular heirs.—3. Property; possession; 
0 wuershif). ‘ Laden with rich fee . ' Sj^enser, 

Once did siie hold the gorgeou.s East in 

IVordsroorth. 

Fee{fe), vX pret. & pp. feed or fee'd; ppr. 
feeing. 1. To pay a fee to; to reward. 
Hence—2. To hire; to bribe. 

She hath an usher, and a waiting; gentlewoman, 

A page, a coachman; these are feed and Jeed, 

And yet, for all that, will be prating, ^etm, dsf FL 

3, To liire or keep in hire, as a farni or do- 
mestic servant, ‘ Fee him, father, /fic him.’ 
Seotcli song. — i. To cause to engage with a 
person for domestic or farm service; as, a 
man/ces his son to a farmer. 

Feeable (fedi-bl), a. That may be feed. 
Feeble (fend), a. [Fr. faible, O.Fr. jlehle, 
foible, foible, It. fievolc horn L. Jlebilis, 1am- 
"entahle, from/co, to weep.] 1. Weak; desti- 
tute of physical strength ; infirm ; debili- 
tatedv 

Thy mark is age, but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim and cleaves an infant’s heart. 

S/tad. 

2. W anting force , vig our, vi vi dn ess, or energy ; 
as, a/cc&^e voice; a/cc&Zc light ;/ee&fc powers 
of mind. 

Feeblet (fe'bl), ut To weaken. 

Shall that victorious hand b& Jedded here. S/taJ;. 

Feeble-minded (fe’bl-niind-ed), a. Weak 
in mind; wanting fli’mness or constancy; 
irresolute. I 

Comfort the feeble-minded, i Thes. v. 14, j 

Feeble-mindedness (fe'bl-mind-ed-nes), n, 
>State of having a feeble mind. I 

Feebleness (fe'bl-nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being feeble ; weakness; debility ; 
iiiflnnity. 

Feebly (fS'bli), adv. Weakly; without 
strength; as, to move feebly. 

Thy gentle number.s/Z’ffif^v creep. Dryden, 
Feed (fed), v. t. pret. <fc pp. fed; ppr. feeding. 
[A. Sax, /Man, to feed, from fdda, food. The 
root of food is the same as that of faiher.l 

1. To give food to; to supply with nourish- 
ment; as, to feed mi infant; to feed horses. 
Fig. to entertain, indulge, delight, ‘Cannot 
feed mine eye, ' ' To feed ray humour.’ Shak, 

U thine enemy hunger, fi'ed him. Rom. xii. so. 

2. To supply; to furnish with anything of 
which there is constant consumption, waste, 
use, or application for some puipose; as, 
springs/eed ponds, lakes, and rivers; ponds 
and streams feed canals; to feed the fire; 
to feed an engine -with water.— 3. To graze; 
to cause to be cropped by feeding, as her- 
bage by cattle, 

, , Once in three years feed your mowing lands. 

Mortimer. 

1. To give for food or for consumption ; as, 
to feed out turnips to cattle; to feed water 
to an engine.— -5. lumaoh. to supply material 
for a machine to operate on, as to supply 
grain to a thrashing-mill; to move any sub- 
stance, as wood, metal, &c., to a cutting or 
dressing tool, cfec. 

Feed (fed), vX 1 To take food; to eat. 

Upon the earth’s; increase why shouldst thou fied 
, Unless the earth with thy increase be fed? S/mA 

2, To subsist by eating; to prey; as, some 
birds /ecd on seeds and berries, others on 
flesh.— 3. To pasture; to graze; to place 
cattle to feed. Bx. xxii. 6.-4. To grow fat. 

5. To support or comfort one's self mentally, 
as by hope. 

To feed on hope, to pine with feare and sorrow. 

Spenser. 

Feed (fed), n. 1. Food; that which is eaten; 
pasture; fodder; as, the hills of our country 
furnish the best/eed for sheep.— 2. Pasture- 
ground; grazing-land. 

His fioclcs and bounds o^feed 
Are now on sale. Skak, 

; S, Meal, or act of eating. 

, . ■ For such pleasure till that hour 

Ai feed^x fountain never had I found. Milton, 


! 4 . A certain allowance of px’ovender given 
to a horse, cow, &c, ; as, a feed of corn or 
oats.— 5. In mack, as much material or other 
necessary element as is supplied at once to 
a machine or other contrivance, to make it 
act or to be operated on, as a large head of 
fluid iron to a runner or mould for heavy 
castings; a feeder, the quantity of water sup- 
plied at once to a steam boiler, and the like. 
B. In mech. any contrivance for giving to a 
machine a regular and uniform supply of the 
material to be operated on; as, tho feed of a 
turning lathe.— Feed of a lock, the quantity 
of water required to pass a boat through 
the lock of a canal. 

Feeder (fed’ei’), n. 1. One that gives food or 
supplies nourishment. 

Swinish gluttony 

Ne’er looks to heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 

But with besotted base ingratitude 

Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. Milton. 

2. One who furnishes incentives; an encour- 
ager. ‘The feeder of my riots.’ Shak . — 

3. One that eats or subsists; as, small birds 
ayo feeders on grain or seeds. 

The patch is kind enough, but a hx\^e feeder. Shak. 

4. One who fattens cattle for slaughter.— 

5. A fountain, stream, or channel that sup- 
plies a main canal with water.— 6. A branch 
or side railway running into and increasing 
the business of the main line.— 7. In iron- 
founding, a large head or supply of fluid 
iron, to a runner or mould in heavy castings. 
8. In mining, a short cross vein passing into a 
lode.— 9. t A servant or dependant supported 
by his lord. ‘ I will your faitliful/ceder be. ’ 
Shale. 

Feed-head (fed'hed), n. A cistern contain- 
ing water and communicating with the 
boiler of a steam-engine by a pipe, to siipidy 
the boiler by the gravity of the ’ivater, the 
height being made sufficient to overcome 
the pressure within the boiler. Weale. 
Feed-heater (fed'het-er), n. In a steannen- 
gine, a vessel in which the water for feeding 
a steam-boiler is heated by the waste steam 
or waste heat of the furnace before it is 
admitted into the boiler, so that it is raised 
to the boiling point more quickly, and with 
less expenditure of fuel, than cold water. 
Feeding (ffid'ing), n. 1, That which is eaten. 

2. That which furnishes food, especially for 
animals; pasture-land. 

Feeding-bottle (fed'ing-bot-l), n. A bottle 
for supplying milk or liquid nutriment to 
an infant. 

Feed-motion (fed'mo-shon), n. In 7nach. 
the machinery that gives motion to the 
pai'ts called the feed in machines. 

Feed-^ipe (fed'pip), n. In a steam-engine, 
the pipe leading from the feed-pump or 
from an elevated cistern to the bottom of 
the boiler. 

Feed-pump (fed'pump), n. The force-pump 
enijiloyed in supplying the boilers of steam- 
engines with water. 

Feed-water (fed'wa-t6r), n. Warmed water 
supplied to the boiler of a steam-engine by 
the feed-pump through the feed-pipe. 
Fee-estate (fe'es-tat),9i. Lands or tenements 
for which some service or aclmowledgment 
is paid to the chief lord. 

Fee-fa-fum (fe'fa-fum), n, [An interjec- 
tioiial exclamation in the doggerel rhyme 
pronounced by a giant on perceiving the 
smell of Jack the Giant-killer. ‘ Fee-fa-fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman.’ Pro- 
bably an imitation of the mystical jargon 
of the old necromancers, j Nonsensical 
mysterious appliances or contrivances de- 
signed to inspire terror in ignorant or weak 
persons. 

They (the spirits of Milton) have no horn.s, no tails, 
none of the feefafnm of Tasso and Klopstock. 

Macaulay. 

Fee-farm (feTarm), ?i, [Fee and /am.] A 
kind of tenure of estates without homage, 
fealty, or other service, except that men- 
tioned in the feoffment, which is usually 
the full rent, The nature of this tenure is, 
that if the rent is in arrear or unpaid for 
two years, the feoffer and his beirs may 
have an action for the recovery of the 
lands. 

Fee-farm Rent (fe'rnrm rent), n. in law, 
properly a perpetual rent-service reserved 
by the crown, or before the statute of quia 
by a subject upon a grant in fee- 

snnple. 

Fee-fund (feffund), n. In Scots law, tlie 
dues of court payable on the tabling of sum- 
monses in the Court of Session, tlie^ extract- 
ing of decrees, &c., out of which the clerks 
and other officers of the court are paid. 


Feel (fffi), v.t. pret. & pp. felt; ppr. feeling. 
[A. Sax./cZan, Or. fiUilen, D. melen, to feel; 
the root-meaning and connections of the 
woi«d are doubtful.] 1. To perceive by the 
touch; to have sensation excited by con- 
tact of a thing with the body or limbs. 

Come near, I pray thee, that I may thee, my 
son. Gen, xxvii. 21, 

2. To have a sense of; to perceive within one’s 
self; to be affected by; to be sensitive of; 
as, to feel pain; to feel pleasure. 

Would I had never trod this English earth, 

Ot felt the flatteries that grow upon it. Shak. 

3. To experience; to suffer. 

Whoso keepeth the commandments shall feel no 
evil tiling. Eccl. viii. 3. 

4. To know; to be acquainted with; to have 
a real and just view of. 

For then, and not till then, he felt himself. Shak. 

5. To touch; to handle; to examine by touch- 
ing; to make trial of; to test. 

He hath writ this to feel my afiection to your honour 
Shak. 


—To feel of, to examine by touching. [An- 
tiquated or vulgar.] 

They usually gather them before they be full ripe, 
boreing an hole in them, AaO. feeling’ <y'the kerne 1, 
they know if they be ripe enough for their purpose. 

Fob. Kno.v. 

—To feel out, to try; to sound; to search 
for; to explore; as.to/eeZ out one’s opinions 
or designs. [Rare.]— -To/ce; after, to seai’ch 
for; to seek to find; to seek as a person grop- 
ing* in the dark. 

If haply they might feel after him, and find him. 

Acts xvii. 27 . 

Feel (fel), v.i. l. To have perception by the 
touch, or by the contact of any substance 
with the body.~-2. To have the sensibility 
or the passions moved or excited. 

But spite of all the criticising elves, 

Those who would make xisfeel, must feel themselves. 

Churchill. 

Man, who feels for all mankind. Pape, 

3. To give tactual perception; to excite tac- 
tual sensation; to produce an impression 
on the nerves of sensation: followed by an 
adjective describing the chai’acter of the 
sensation or impression. 

Blind men say black yiv/x rough, and white 
smooth. Dryde?t. 

4. To perceive one’s self to be: followed by 
an adjective descriptive of the state one 
perceives one’s self to be in; a.s, to feel hurt; 
to feel grieved; to feel imwilling; to feel 
unworthy. ‘I then did feel full sick.’ Shak, 

5. To know certainly or without misgiving. 

Garlands . . . which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to bear. Shak. 

Feel (fel), 1 . Sense of feeling; perception; 
sensation. 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass. 

Catching your heart up at tho feel of June. 

Leigh Hunt. 

2. The quality of conimunieating a sensa- 
tion or impression on being touched; as, 
soap-stone is distinguished by its greasy 
feel. 

Membranous or papery ... as to yiv/ and look. 

Is, Taylor. 

Feeler (feT6r), 1 . One who feels.— 2. An 
organ of touch in insects and otJiers of the 
lower animals. The true feelers or anteunie of 
insects are two in number, and are borne on 
the head. They are of very varied shapes, Ini t 
are always jointed and richly supplied with 
nerves. The palpi of insects, which are also 
called feelers, are distinguished from au- 
tenmo by being sliort, naked, and placed 
near the juouth. They are used for trying ob.- 
jects by the touch or for searching for food. 
This tei’ui is also applied to the ‘glass hand’ 
which is projected from the interior of the 
shell of the Leims anatifera and others of 
the baniacle tribe. TJie etmtiiiiial motion 
of the feelers, which are the thoracic and 
abdominal limbs of the animal, sweeiis into 
the cavity of the shell the minute marine 
animals which serve as food, and maintain 
a cuiTent of water over the surface for re- 
spiratory purposes.— 3 . Any device, stra- 
tagem, or plan resorted to for the purpose 
of ascertaining the designs, opinions, or sen- 
timents of others, 

Feeling (fel’ing), %>. and a. 1. Perceiving by 
the touch; having perception.— 2. Express- 
ive of great sensibility; affecting; tending 
to excite the passions; as, lie im'ule a /cc^ 
mgr representation of his wrongs; he spoke 
yfith/eelmg eloquence,— 3. Possessing great 
sensibility; easily affected or moved; "as, a 
feeling man ; a /ceZin,?/ heart.— 4. Sensihlv 
or deeply affected. 

, I bad 

Of all your royal favours; ; but this last 
, Strikes through my heart. Sautherne, 


Fate, fitr, fat, fftH; : me, met, h6r; 
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Jeeling (fellug), ti, l. The sense of touch; 
the sense by which we perceive external 
objects which come in contact with the 
body, and obtain ideas of their tangible 
qualities. It is by feeling we Icnow that a 
body is hard or soft, hot or cold, wet or 
dry, rough or smooth. It is the most uni- 
versal of all the senses. It e.xists Avherever 
there are nerves, and they are distributed 
over all parts of the body. Were it other- 
wise the parts divested of it might be 
destroyed without our knowledge. Feelin-^ 
exists in all creatines that liave any sense 
at all; even some plants show a sensibility 
to touch. 

Why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye comiaed, 

And not, feeling, through all parts diffused? 

Milton, 

2. The sensation conveyed by the sense of 
touch; that which is perceived or felt by 
the mind when a material body becomes 
the object of this sense.— -3, Physical sensa- 
tion of any kind, unless due to one of the 
special senses of sight, hearing, taste, or 
smell; as, a feeling of warmth; a feeling of 
pain ; a feeling of drowsiness.— 4. Mental 
sensation or emotion; mental state or dis- 
position; as, the accident evoked a feeling 
of sympathy; we have a feeling of pride in 
reading the history of our country; I had 
a feeling of pleasmn in looking at him. 

Great persons had need to borrow other people’s 
opinions to think themselves happy; for if they judge 
by their ovii\ feeling-, they do not find it. Bacon, 

The king out of a princely was sparing 
and compassionate towards his subjects. Bacon. 

5, Mental perception, as distinguished from 
emotional sensation, whether intuitive or 
resulting from external causes; conscious- 
ness; conviction; as, every one had ^feel- 
ing of the truth of his statement. 

It thus appears that when pushed to our last resort, 
we must retire either upon feeling or belief, or both 
indifferently. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

6. Capability of acute perception of and 
sympathy with the conditions and circum- 
stances of others; fine emotional endow- 
ment; hence, sympathy with the distressed; 
tenderness of heart; nice sensibility; as, the 
man of feeling. — 7. That element in our 
mental constitution possessing sensibility; 
sensitiveness; susceptibility: generally in 
the plural; as, he hurt my feelings; sooth- 
ing to the feelings; lie has fine feelings. 

If there were one thing that would have made 
Lord Monmouth travel from London to Naples at 
four-aud'twenty hours’ notice, it was to avoid a scene. 
He hated scenes. He hatedy’^tf/iV/gj. Disraeli. 

8. In the fine arts, the impression or emo- 
tion conveyed by the general expression of 
ii work of art, especially as embodying some 
emotion or conception of the artist. 
Feelingly (fel'ing-li), adv. 1. With expres- 
sion of great sensibility; tenderly; as, to 
feelingly. — 2. So as to be sensibly felt. 

These are counsellors 

Thsit feelingly persuade me what 1 am. Sha^k. 

Peer, Feere (fer). Same as Fere. 

Peering, Feiring (fer'ing), n. [A, Sax. 
fyriaii, to make a furrow,] In agri. the 
operation in ploughing of marking off the 
breadth of a ridge, by dravdng a furrow on 
each side of the space allotted for it. 
(Scotch.] 

Peese t (fez), n. A race. Barret. 
Fee-simple (fe'sim-pi). See Fee. 

Feet (fet), -a. jpZ. of /oof. See Foot. 

Fee-tail (fe'tal), n. An estate limited to a 
man and the heirs of his body, or to himself 
and particular heirs of his body. 

Feetless (feties), a. Destitute of feet; as, 
/cefZos.s insects. 

Feeze (fez), v. t. (Fr. vis, a screw. ] To twist 
or tiu’n about, as one turns a screw.— To 
feese about (met), to hang off and on.— To 
feeze up, to flatter; also, to work up into 
a passion. [Scotch.] 

Feeze (fez), ?i. A state of excitement. 

When a man’s in a feeze there’s no more sleep that 
hitch. Halidttrton. 

Feezet (fez), v.t SeeFEAZE. 

Fe:ffe,tii.f. To infeolf; to present. O/miicen 
Fegs(fegz). A corruption ot faith! an ex- , 
clamntion. [Scotch.] | 

Bymy/r^nr/ i 

Ye’ve set auld Scota on her legs. Beattie. 

Feide (fed), n. fA form ot feud.} Feud; 
hate. [Scotch,] 

Coward Death behind him jumpit, 

Wi’ deadly/isrfrt?«f. Burns. 

Feigh (fefih), lnte7i. Fy! an expression of 
disgust or abomination. [Scotch.] 

Ye stink o’ leeks, OyivgAl Bamsny. 


Feign (fan), u.!*. [Fr. feindrc, from L. fin- 
gere, to shape, fashion, invent, feign, from 
the rootX7> whence fig lira, &c.] 

1. To invent or imagmv>,; to form an idea or 
conception of sometliing not real. 

There are no such things done as thou sayest, but 
than feignest them out of thine own heart. 

Neh, vi. S. 

2. To make a show of; to pretend; to n.s5ume 
a false appearance of; to counterfeit, 

I pray thee, feign thyself to be a moiinier, 

s Sam. xiv. s. 

She a laugh, Po/e. 

3. t To dissemble; to conceal. 

Yet both do strive their fearfulness to feign. 

Spenser. 

Feign (fan), v.i. To repre.sent. falsely; to 
pretend; to form and relate a fictitioiiB tale. 

One god is god of both, as poetsy^ir/r. A/mA 

Feigned (fund), p. and a. Invented; de- 
vised; imagined; assumed; simulated; coun- 
terfeit. inZaez), a proceeding 

whereby an action is supposed to be brouglit 
by consent of the parties, to determine some 
disputed right without the formality of 
pleading, saving thereby botli time and ex- 
pense. This proceeding is now considerably 
altered and amended by 8 and 9 Viet. cix. 
Feignedly (fan'ed-li), adv. In a feigned 
manner; in pretence; not really. 

Her treacherous sister Judah hath not turned to 
me with her whole heart, hnt fezgfu'dly, saitli the 
Dorcl, jer, iii, lo. 

Feignedness (fan'ed-nes), n. Fiction; pre- 
tence; deceit. 

Feigner (fiW6r), n. One who feigns; an in- 
ventor; a deviser of fiction. 

Feigning (fanning), n. A false appearance; 
artful contrivance. 

May 

Not take your wisdoms. B. ^ohsoh. 

Feigningly (fanlng-li), adv. In a feigning 
manner; with pretence. 

Feine,t a.i!!. To feign. Chaucer. 

Feint (fant), n. [Fr. fevnte, from feindre. 
See Feign.] l. An assumed or false appear- 
ance; a pretence of doing something not 
intended to be done. 

Courtley’s letter is but a feint to get off. Spectator. 
2. A mock attack; an appearance of aiming 
or thrusting at one part when another is 
intended to be struck. 

Feintt (fant), p. and a. Counterfeit; seem- 
ing. Locke. 

Feize (fez), v.t Same as Feaze. 

Felt (fel), n. See Fell. 

Felt (fel), a. See Fell. Chaticer. 
Felanders (fel'an-d^rz). See Filanders, 
Felapton ( fe-lap'ton ), n. [A mnemonic 
word.] In logic, a mode in the third figure 
of syllogisms, consisting of a universaf ne- 
gative, a universal affirmative, and a par- 
ticular negative ; as, No solid body is per- 
fectly transparent; All solid bodies gra- 
vitate ; Some gravitating things are not 
perfectly transparent. 

Felaw,t n. A mate; a companion; a fellow: 
said of a male or female. 

FelawsMp, t n. Fellowship; company. 
Chaucer. 

FelawsMpe,t To accompany. Chaucer. 
Fel-bovinum (fel-bo-vfnum), a. [I.] Ox- 
gall, 01 ' bilis bovina. An extract of this is 
used by painters to remove the greasiness 
of colours, &c. 

Feldea J- pret. pi. of fell Felled ; made to 
fall. Chaxteer. 

Feldspar, A See Felspar. 

Feldspatiiic, Feldspathose (feld-spath'ik, 
feld-spath'ds), a. See Felspathio. 

Fele,ta. [A. Sax./(si;a,many.] Many. Chau- 
cer. 

Fele,t v.t. To feel; to have sense; to per- 
ceive. Chaucer: 

Felicify t (fe-lisT-fi), v.t. [L. felix, felick, 
happy, aud/acio, to make.] To make happy; 
to felicitate. Quarles. 

Felicitate (fe-ltsTt-at), u.f. pret. & pp. /eli- 
citated; ppv. felicitating, \BT,f4UeiUr; L.L, 
felidto, from L. /eZwj, hapiiy.] 1. To make 
very happy. 

What a glorious entertainment and pleasure would 
fill and felicitate his spirit, if he could grasp all in a 
single survey. Watts. 

More commonly— "2. To congratulate; to ex- 
pi*essjoy or pleasure to; as, felicitate owe 
friends on the acquisition of good or an 
escape from ewl 

Every true heart must felicitate itself that its !ot is 
cast in this kingdom. W. Howitt, 

■—Congratidate, Felicitate. See under CoN- 
GIIATULATION. 


Felicitate t (fe-lis'it-jU), a. Made very 
happy. 

1 am alom felicitate 

In your dear highness’ love, SltaA-. 

Felicitation (fe-Iis'it-Mion), n. Fxpies- 
sioii of joy for another's happiness or good 
fortune. — Congratulation, FcUcita tion. See 
under Congkatijjation. 

Felicitous (fe-Iis'it-us), a. IIapi>y; prosper- 
ous; delightful; skilful; appropriate; well 
e.xpressed; as, the felicitous application of 
atirinciple; a e.xpression. 
Felicitously (fe-lis1fc-us4i), adv. Happily; 
appropriately; aptly. 

Felicitousness (fe-Iis'it-us-nes), n. I'lie 
state <jf being very happy; appropriateness; 
aptness. 

Felicity (fe-lis'i-ti), n. [L. fcUcitas, from 
felisc, happy.] 1. Happines.s; bliss; blissful- 
ness. ‘Absent thee ivoox felicity awhile. ' Shale. 

In representing it. art had its congenial function, a 
felicity untroubled by struggles or outwarti infirnii- 
tie.s. Dr. Caird. 

2. Blessing ; source of happiness : in a con- 
crete sense. ‘ The felicities of her wonder- 
ful reign. ’ A tterhury. —3. A skilful or happy 
faculty; skilfulness; a skilful or happy turn; 
appropriateness ; as, lie has a rare felicity 
ill applying principles to facts. * Felicity 
in taking a likeness.' H. Walpole. 

Man-ii felicities of expression will be casually over- 
looked, fohnsoH, 

— Happiness, Felicity, Blessedness. See 
under Happiness.~Syn. Bliss, beatitude, 
blessedness, blissfulness, ecstasy, rapture. 
Felidge (feTi-de), ?i.pZ. [L. felis, a cat, and (jfr. 
eidos, likeness.] Animals of the cat kind, 
a family of carnivora in which the preda- 
ceous instincts reach their highest develop- 
ment. They are among the quadrupeds 
what the Faleonidee are among the birds. 
The teeth and claws are tlie principal in- 
struments of the destructive energy in these 
animals. The incisor teeth are equal; the 
third tooth behind the large canine in either 
jaw is narrow and sharp, and these, the 
carnassial or sectorial teeth, work against 
eacli other like scissors in cutting flesh; the 
claws are sheathed and retractile. TJiey 



Skull and Teeth of the Tiger, a. Canines or tearmg 
teeth. If, Incisors or cutting teeth, c, True molars 
or grinding teeth, tf, Carnassial or sectorial teeth. 

all approach their prey stealthily, seize it 
with a spring, and devour it fresh. The 
species are numerous, and distributed over 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, but 
none are found in Australia. No specie.s is 
common to the Old and New Worlds. Tliey 
ai:e all so closely allied in structui'e that 
they are still coniprehended within the 
Linncean genus Felis. This family compre- 
hends the domestic cat, the wild eiit, the 
lion, tiger, leopard, lynx, jaguar, panther, 
chetah, ounce, caracal, serval, ocelot, t^c. 
Felinse (fe-lfne), n. pi. The cat family; a 
sub-family of the Felidso, comprising the 
cats, lions, tigers, and lynxes. See FELiBis. 
Feline (fe'lin), a. [L. felinus, from felis, a 
cat.] Pertaining to cats or to their species; 
like a cat; noting the cat kind or the genus 
Felis; as, the feline laca; feU?ie rapacity. 
Felis (fe'iis), oi. (L., a cat.] The Linnman 
genus of the cat tribe, equal to the family 
Felidee, 

Felixian(fe-lik''si-an),n. [From bishop 
of IJrgel] One of a Spanish religious sect 
of the latter part of the eighth century, 
who sided lyith the Archbishop of Toledo 
in the Acloptiaii controversy. See under 
Adoptian. 

FeU(fel). pret. of /afZ. 

Fell(fel), a. lA.BsLX.feU, B.fel, It./cZZo, O.Fr. 
fel, felle, sharp, fierce, cruel. Tlie word 
is probably of Celtic origin. Comp. Armor. 


,i/o; 


i, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, smg; TR, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Ml. hiul wicktMl] 1. cruel; T)arl)urfnis; in- 
lumiiin; fieree; savage; ravenous; bloody. 

Jt .scnjuklI fury, discord, inadnci-s Fairfax. 
The: vx‘ry worst -awtlfeilcst of ihs cr«nv. J. Baillie. 

2. fScoteh.] strong xmd fiery; keen; biting; 
sharp : clever; active; as, a fdl clueld ; a 
Sell cheese; a /£?« boclie. ‘Biting Boreas 
VcW and doure.’ Jhirm. „ „ „ „ . 

Feli(fel), n. [A. S‘dx. fell, ix. fell, B. yf, skm. 
t!og. L. pellis, skin.] 1. A skin or hide of an 
aniinal or a man; a hide or skin with the 
li.'iir or "vvool on it. 

The j^ood-years shall devour them flesh and^^. 

2. A seam or hem sewed down level witTi 
tile cloth.-— 3. In loeaviwj, the line of termi- 
nation of a web in the process of weaving, 
ioriiied by the last weft-thread driven up 
by the lay; the line to which tlie warp is at 
aiiv instant wefted. 

Fell (fel), v.t. [From fell, the skin.] Lit. to 
level with the skin; in sewing, to lay a 
seam nr hem and sew it clown level with 
the cloth. 

Fell (fel)» [Transitive or causative fonn 
of fall. Comp, sit, set; lie, lay; rise, raise; 
t%c. A. Sax. fellan, from feMlan, to fall.] 
To cause to fall; to prostrate; to bring to 
the ground, either by ciutting, as to fell 
treesi or by striking, as to fell an ox. 

He ran boldly up to the Philistine, and, at the first 
throw, struck on the forehead, him dead. 

Kingsley. 

Fell (fel), n. [Icel. fell, a hill, fjall, a moun- 
tain; Dan. fjelii, a mountain, a rock; 
Q.feU\ a rock, a cliif.] A barren or stony 
hill; a precipitous rock; high land not fit 
for pasture. 

The night-birds all that hour were still. 

But now they are jubilant anew. 

From diir and tower, tu-whoo! tu-whoo 5 
Tu-whoo ! tu-whoo— from wood and fell. Coleridge. 

Fellt (fel), a [L. M gall.] Anger; 
g!ill; melancholy. Spenser. 

Fellahle (fel'a-bl), a. Capable of being or 
lit to be felled. 

Fellail (feUil), n. [Ar., a peasant; pi. fel- 
tahm.] An Egyptian or Syrian peasant or 
agricultural labourer. The word is chielly 
applied to this class by the Turks in a con- 
temptuous sense, as ‘clown' or ‘boor’ is 
with us. 

Feller (ferer), Cue who fells; one who 
hews or knocks down. 

FeUic, Fellimo (feHik, fel-lindk), a. [L. fel, 
fellis, gall.] Epithet of an acid obtained 
from bile; as, fellie or feUinie acid. 
Fellifliious (fel-iTlu-us), a. [L. fel, fellis, 
gall, and jluoy to flow.] Flowing with gall. 
FeU-lurking (feri6rk-iug), a,. Lurking witli 
a fell purpose. ‘Fell-lurking curs.’ Shak. 
Fellmonger (feTmung-g6r), n. A dealer in 
fells or hides. 

Fellness (fel'nes), n. [See Fell, cruel.} 
Cruelty; fierce barbarity; rage; unflinchlng- 
uess; ruthlessness. 

Vot fellness of purpose commend me to an old 
man. Perhaps the causes of ihis /ellftess nra that he 
has outlived sentiment; has .acquired a great dis- 
trust of the world. Sir Arthur Helps. 

Felloe (fel'ld). See Felly. 

Fellon (feTon), n. A whitlow. 

Fellont (fel'on), a. [See Feloit.] Sharp; 
keen; fierce; cruel; fell. 

W'hylome, as antique stories tellen us, 

Those two were foes the. on ground. 

Speu-ier. 

FeUonous t (feFon-us), a. Wicked ; feloni- 
ous. ‘ With /cZZonoz/s despight and fell in- 
tent.’ Spenser. 

Fellow (feFld), n . , CO.E. felaghe,felawe, from 
Icel. a partner, a sharer in goods, 
ivom fdag, a community of goods, from 
money, /ce, and partnership, compact.] 

1. A companion; an associate. 

In youth I had tw&lvQ felloros, like myself. Aschant. 

2. One of the same kind. 

_A shepherd had one favourite dog; he fed him with 
ms own hand, and took more care of him than of his 
fellosas. Sir R, K Mstrange, 

3. An equal in rank; a peer; a compeer, 

‘ His /cMoiw late shall be his subjects now,’ 
Fairfax. 

: If he be nai:felb70 with the best king, tlidu shalt 
find the best king of goadfellotvs. Shah. 

4. One of a pair, or of two things used toge- 
ther and suited to each other; thus, of a pair , 
of gloves we call one thafellmo of the other. 

5. One equal or like another in endowments, 
qualifications, or character. 

With a courage undaunted may I face my last day, 

, And when I am dead, may the better .sort say, 

In the morning when soTser, in the evening when 
mellow; ’ ^ : 

‘ He’s gone, and not left behind him lAs felloiv,' 

Hr. W. Pope. 


C. An appollatioii of contempt; a man with- 
out good breeding or worth; an ignoble 
man; as, a mean/cWow?. 

W'orth makes the man, and want of it Cnefdlow. 

Pope. 

A parcel of felloivs not worth a groat. Murphy, 

7. A member of a college tliat shares its 
revenues; or a member of any incorporated 
society. See Fellowship.— 8. One of the 
trustees of a college. [United States. ]--9._ A 
Tierson; an individual. ‘ kfelloio oimnaiiQ 
jest. ’ Shale. ‘ She seemed to be a good sort 
of fellow.’ l>lckens,-~m Used in composi- 
tion to denote community in nature, station, 
or employment; mutual association on equal 
or friendly terms; fellow-eiiizQU, fellow- 
eountryniim, /eZ^OHJ-laboiirer. 

Fellow (feTlo), V. t Tf) suit with ; to pair 
with; to match, 

AlTection, ... 

With what’s unreal thou coactive art, 

An dyi’/ffjw'jz nothing. Shah. 

FeEow-commoner (fello-kom-mon-er), ??.. 

1. One who lias the same right of common. 

2. In some colleges, one of those undergradu- 
ates who dine with the fellows. 

Fellow-craft (felTo-kraft), n. A freemason 
of the second rank; one above an entered 
apprentice. SiminonHs. 

Fellow-creatTire (felTo-kre-tur), n. One of 
the same race or kind, or made by the same 
Creator. 

Fellow-feelt (fel'ld-fel), v.t To hare a like 
feeling with; to feel spnpathy with. 

We should count her a very tender niothepvhich 
should bear the pain twice nvAfelloiofesl the infant's 
strivings and wrestlings the second time, rather than 
want the cliild. Roge7's. 

Fellow-feeling (fello-fel-ing), n. 1. Sym- 
pathy; a like feeling. 

Xfelhno feeling makes one wondrous kind. GafTtch. 
2, f Joint interest. 

Fellowless (fel'lodes), a. Without a fellow 
or equal; peerless. 

Whose well-built walls are rare andfellomless. 

Chapman. 

Fellowlilse (felfio-lik), a. Like a companion; 
companionable; on equal terms, ‘ A good, 
fellowlike, kind, and respectful carriage.' 
'Careio. 

Feliowly (fel'lo-li), a. Fellowlike. [Hare.] 
Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine, 
¥a\\/ellowly drops. Shah, 

Fellowsliip (felTo-shii)), n. 1. The condi- 
tion, or relation of lieing a fellow or asso- 
ciate; companionship; society; consort; 
mutual association of persons on equal and 
friendly terms ; close intercourse ; commu- 
nion. 

Men are made for society and vnutn'sX fello^oskip. 

Calamy. 

2. Partnership; joint interest; the state or 
condition of having a common share; fel- 
lowship inpam.—^. Fitness and fondness for 
festive entertainments; with good, prefixed. 

Pie had by his good fcllonvship . , . made himself 
popular with all the officers of the army. Clarendon. 

4. A body of companions or fellows; an asso- 
ciation of persons having the same tastes, 
occupations, or interests; a band; a com- 
pany. 

The great contention of the sea and .skies 
VnxXiiidi. mxxfello^vship. Shak. 

What had become of that in\x felkiwship, so closely 


bound together by public and private ties, so re- 
splendent with eve^'^ talent and accomplishment? 


talent am 

It had been scattered by calamities more bitter than 
the bitterness of death. Macaulay, 

5. In arith. the rule of proportions, by which 
tlie accounts of partners in business are ad- 
justed, so that each partner may have a share 
of gain or sustain a share of loss, in proportion 
to his part of the stock. It proceeds upon 
the principle established in the doctrine of 
proportion, that the sum of ail the ante- 
cedents of any number of equal ratios is to 
the sum of all the consequents, as any one 
of the antecedents is to its couBeqiient.— 

6. A position in some colleges (as those in 
Cambridge and Oxford) which entitles the 
holder (called a fellow) to a share in their 
revenues; the position of a fellow in any 
incorporated society. Fellowships in the 
English colleges usually vary in value from 
abciut £150 to £250 a year, and they confer 
upoii their holders the right to apartments 
in the college, and certain privileges as to 
commons or meals. Formerly they used to 
be tenable for life, or had only to be given up 
on the holder’s attaining a certain position, 
or upon marriage; but six years is now a 
common period for which a fellowship is 
held. Some fellowships entail a certain 
course of study or certain duties upon the 
holder, as that of giving lectures. Most fel- 



lowships are confined to graduates of the 
university to which they belong. 
Fellowsliip (fel'ld-ship), r.t. To associate 
with as a fellow or member of the same 
church; to admit to fellowship, specifically 
to Cliristian fellowship; to unite with in 
doctrine and discipline. ‘Whom he had 
oponty felloxeshipyped.’ Eelec. Uev, 

Felly (feTli), ad y. [See F ell, cruel] In a fell 
manner; cruelly; fiercely; barbarously. 

A feeble beast clotliy!?//^ him oppress. Spenser. 

Felly (f eri),?i. [A. Sax, felg, felgu, Ban. fmlge, 
!>. velg, G. felge. 

‘ So named from 
the pieces of the 
rim being put to- 
gether, from A, Sax. 
feolan, fiolan, to 
stick; cog. -with 
O. H. G. felahan, 
to put together.' 
Slceat.} One of the 
curved pieces of 
Wheel. wood which, joined 

Felly. A Spokes. f,Nave. togetlierbydowel- 
pins, foiTu the cir- 
cumference or circular rim of a cart or car- 
riage 'wheel ; the circular rim of a wheel. 
Written also Felloe. 

Felly (fel'i), a. [See Fell, a.] Fell; cruel 
‘ Fortune’s spite.’ Burns. [Scotch.] 
Felmonger (felTnung-ger), n. Same as Fell- 
monger. 

Felnesset (fel'nes), n. Same as Fellness. 
FelO de se (fe'ld de se). [L.L., lit, a felon 
upon himself,] In lau\ one who commits 
felony by suicide, or deliberately desti'oys 
his own life. 

Felon (fel'on), n. [Fr. ftUon, a traitor; It 
fellone, felonious. The real origin is not 
ImowTi. See Fell, a.] 1. In law, a person 
who has committed felony. — 2. A person 
guilty of heinous crimes.-- 3. A -wliitlow; a 
sort of inflammation in animals similar to 
that of whitlow in the human siflgect.— 
Syn. Criminal, convict, malefactor, culprit. 
Felon (feTon), a. a. Malignant; fierce; mali- 
cious; proceeding from a depraved heart. 

Vain shows of love to vail hxs felon hate. P\)pe, 

2. Traitorous; disloyal 
Felonious (fe-lo'iu-us), a. 1. IMaliguant; 
malicious; indicating or proceeding from a 
depraved heart or evil purpose; viilaiious; 
traitorous; perfi<lious; as, a felonious deed. 

2. Ill law, done with the delilierate purpose 
to commit a crime; as, fcloniovs homicide. 
Feloniously (fe-In'in-usdi), ado. In a felo- 
nious manner; ivith the deiilierate intention 
to commit a crime. Indictments for capital 
offences must state the fact to be done/tdo- 
niously. 

Feloniousness (fe-ld'ni-us-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being felonious. 

Felonoust (feTon-us), a. See Fellokous. 
Felonry (feTon-ri]), ?!. A body of felons; spe- 
cifically, tlie convict population of A iistralia, 
more particularly those who remained after 
the expiry of their term of convietitm. * The 
felonry of jS" ew South Wales. ' J ames M'ndie. 
Felonwort (feUon-w6rt), n. A common 
name of Solamim Dulcamara, or bitter- 
sweet, given to it because it was employed 
for curing whitlows, called in Latin fnrun- 
cuU or little felons. 

Felony (feTon-i), n. [See Felon.] 1. In 
Um, a crime which occasions the forfeiture 
of lands or goods, or both, and for which a 
capital or other punishment may he iutUeted, 
in accordance with the degree of guilt.— 

2. A body of felons. 

Felsite (feTsit), n. A species of felstoiie, of 
a blue or green colour, found amorphous, 
associated with (piartz and mica; in fact 
several felsites of German writers are more 
correctly gneissose rocks. 

Felspar, Feldspar (feTsplir, feld'spiir), n. [G. 
/cZd, field, andspath, spar.] Amineral widely 
distributed, and usually of a foliated struc- 
ture, consisting of silica and alumina, with 
potash, soda, or lime. It is a principal con- 
stituent in all igneous and metamorpliic 
rocks, as granite, gneiss, porphyry, green- 
stone, trachyte, felstone, Ac. \Vhen in 
cry.stals or crystalline masses it is very sus- 
ceptible of mechanical dirision at natural 
joints. Its hardness is a little, inferior to 
that of quartz. There are several varietie.s, 
as common feldspar or orthoclaso, tiie type 
of an acid gi'oup containing from 7 to Ifi 
per cent, of potash; wlbite and oiigoclase, 
soda felspars, the quantity of soda exceed- 
ing that of lime; labradorite and anorthite, 
lime felspars, the quantity of lime in the 


J-ate, ar. lat, Iftll; me, laot, Mr; ptoe, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, Injll; oil, pound; u.So.abnue; Sc' tep. 
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latter amounting to 20 percent. Compact 
felajmr is the old term for what is now 
Ictiown as feUtone (which see). Called also 
Felcls^nith, Felspath. 

Felspath (fehspath), n. See II’elspar, 
Felspathic, Felspatliose (fel-spatlVik, fel- 
spath'os), a. Pertaining to felsi>ar or con- 
taining it: .a term applied to any mineral in 
which felspar predominates. Written also 
Feklspathic, Feldspathose. 

Felstone (fel'ston), n. [Fel in felspar, and 
stone.} A name introduced by Professor 
Sedgwick to designate those rocks composed 
of felspar and quartz. It may he compact 
and amorphous or vitreous, as pitchstone. 
It is, among the older strata, what trachyte 
is in tlie later tertiary or recent deposits. 
Felt (felt), pret. & pp. otfeel. 

Felt (felt), n. [A. Sax. felt, G. fih, D. vUt, 
felt; allied to Gr. pilos, wool wrought into 
felt, and to L. pilaus, a felt hat "or cap. 
From the 1’eut. was derived the L.L. fdtrum, 
whence Fr. feutre, felt, and E. filter.} 1. A 
cloth or stuff made of wool, or wool and 
hair or fur, matted or wrought into a com- 
pact suhstance by rolling, lieating, and pres- 
•sure, generally wdth lees or size.— 2. A hat 
made of wool felted. 

The youth with joy unfeigned 
Regained the felt, and felt what he regained, 
While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low bow, and touched the ransomed liat. 

yatne.<i Smith, 

S. Skin; fell. 

To know wliether sheep are .sound or not, see that 
the be loose. Mortimer. 

Felt (felt), 'c.i. 1. To make cloth or stuff of 
wool, or wool and hair or fur, liy matting 
the fibres together.— 2. To cover with felt, 
as the cylinder of a steam-engine. 
Felt-cioth (felt'kloth), n. Cloth made of 
wool united without weaving, 

Felter (felt'6r), n.t. or 1 To clot or mat to- 
gether like felt. 

locks,, that on his bosom fell. Fairfax. 

Felt-grain (felt'gran), n. In carp, the grain 
of cut timber that runs transversely to the 
annular rings or plates. It is opposed to 
the grain that follows as near as may he tlie 
course of the annular rings, and which is 
called qiimder-grain. 

Felt-hat (Mtliat), n. A hat made of wool 
or felt. 

Felting (felt'ing), n. 1. The process by which 
felt is made.— 2. The materials of which felt 
is made or the felt itself; felt-cloth.— 3. In 
carp, the splitting or sawing of timber by 
tlxa felt-grain. 

Feltmaker (felt'infik-er), n. One whose oc- 
cupation is to make felt. 

Feltre (feFter), n. [O.Fr. (Ev. feutre), from 
L. filtrum. See Felt.] An ancient sort of 
cuirass made of wool or felt. 

Felucca (fe-luk'a),n. {It, felucca, feluca,tvoixi 
Av. feWcah, from fulk, a ship.] A long, 



narrow vessel, rigged \vith two lateen sails 
home on masts which have an inclination 
forward, and capable of being propelled also 
by oars, of which it carries from eight to 
twelve on each side. Feluccas are seldom 
decked; but in the stern they have an awn- 
ing or little house for shelter. The cutwater 
terminates in a long beak. Feluccas are 
used where great speed is required, us for 
carrying despatches. They were once very 
common in the Mediterranean, but are 
rapidly disappearing. 

Feiwort (fePwert), n, [Perhaps a corrup- 
tion Qt fieklwort} A common name for the 
species of gentian (which see). 

Female (f e'mal), n. [Fr. femelle, L. femella, 


a yming girl, ivova femina, a woman, one 
who brings forth; from the root/e, wheiiee 
fetus, fecmulm.} 1. Among aiiimalB, one of 
that sex which conceives and brings forth 
young. 

A child of our grandmother Eve, a female; or for 
thy more sweet understanding, a woman. ShaU. 

2. Among plants, tliatwliidi produces fruit; 
that which bears the pi.stil and receives tlie 
pollen of the male flower.s. 

FemcLle(fe'mal), .a. l. Belonging to the sex 
wliich produces young; not male; as, a fe- 
male bee. — *2. Pertaining to or characteristic 
of females; as, a, female hand or heart; fe- 
male tenderness. 

The loved perfections of z. female mind. Collins, 
If tet her share soma female errors fall. 

Look in her face, and you’ll forget them all. Pof'. 

S. Feminine; soft; delicate; weak.— 4. In 
hot iJistil-beariiig; pistillate; producing pis- 
tillate llowers . — Female joint, the socket or 
facet-piece of a .spigot-aiid-facet joint.— i'h- 
male rhymes, double rhymes, such as mo- 
timi, notion, the second syllable being sliort; 
so called from the French, in which lan- 
guage they end in e feminine, — Female 
screw, a screw vith grooves oi- channels; a 
concave screw having a helical groove in it, 
corresponding to the thread of the convex 
or male screw, which works in it; the nut of 
a screw. 

Femalist (fe'mal-ist), n. One devoted to the 
female sex; a courter of women; a gallant. 

Courting- her smoothly like c femalist. MarsfO):. 

Femalize (fe'mfll-iz), r.t. To make female 
or feminine. ‘Fcmalized virtues’ (virtues 
expressed by nouns of the feminine gender). 
Shaftesbury. 

Feme -covert, Femme -covert (fem-ku'- 
vert,) n. [Norm. Fr.] A mairied woman 
who is under covert of her husband. 
Femerell, Fomerell (fem'e-rel, fora'e-rel), 
n, [Fr. fumerelle, from fumer, to smoke, 
from I. funms, smoke.] In arch, a lantern, 
dome, or louvre, placed on the roof of a 
kitchen, hall, &c., for the purpose of venti- 
lation, or the escape of smoke. 

Feme-sole, Femme-sole (fem-soT), n. An 
unmarried woman. -—Femme-sole merchant, 
a woman who, by the custom of London, 
carries on a trade on her own account, 
Femgericlite, n. See Veh.vgerkiiite. 
Femicide (fem'i-sid), n. The killing of a 
wmman. 

Feminacy (fendin-a-si), Female nature; 
feminality. Ikilwer. [Pare.] 

Feminal (fem'in-al), a. Female; belonging 
to a woman. 

For worth or fame, or hanoux feminal. West 

Feminality (fem-in-al'i-ti), n. The female 
nature. Coleridge. 

Feminatet (feni'm-at), a. Feminine. Ford. 
Femineity (fem-in-e'i-ti), n. I’eniale nature; 
feminality. Coleridge. [Kare.] 

Feminescence (fem-in-es'sens), n. 
[From I^. fmnina, a female.] The 
possession or assumption of cer- 
tain male characteristics by the 
female. 

Feminie,t n. The country of the 
Amazons. 

He conquered all the regne of Fefnmie, 
That whilom was ycleped Scythia. 

Chancer. 

Feminine (fem'in-in), a. [L. /e?n- 
ininus, feminine, from femina, a 
woman; See Female,] l. Per- 
taining to a woman or to women, 
or to the female sex; having the 
qualities belonging to a woman; 
as, feminine grace ; the feminine 
sex. 

Her letters are remarkably deficient iix 
ease and grace. 

Macaulay, 

Her heavenly form 
Anvelic, but more soft and/^w«Vzz«i?. 

Milton, 

2. Effeminate; destitute of manly qualities. 
Ninus was no man of war at all, but altogether /z-- 

minitte, Raleigh, 

3. Ill denoting the gender of words 

which signify females, or the terminations 
of such words. Words are said to be of the 
/ewMiifwe gender when they denote females, 
or have the terminations used to denote 
females in any given language. Thus in 
Latin, dominus, a lord, is masculine ; but 
domina, a mistress, is -Feminine, 

Effeminate. The fonner is usually applied 
to females only, in whom the qualities ex- 
pressed by it are natm’al and commendalile; 
while the latter is applied to the male sex 
only, “as a term of censure, implying quali- 
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ties which, tliough they nuiy lie proper and 
beconiirig in a woman, are to some extent 
disgraceful in a man. 

Femininef (fem'in-in), A female; a -woman ; 
femalo sex, 

And not fill the world at once 
With men, rts angels, nlthovitfetninini'. Milton, 

Femininely (fem'in-in-Ii), adv. In a femin- 
ine manner. 

Feminineness (femfin-in-nes), n. The (pia- 
lity of being feminme. Coleridge. 
Femininism (fern'in-in-izm ), ' n. State of 
being feminine. Fhnmolog. Jaui\ 
Femininity (fem-in-in'i-ti), n. Feminiue- 
ues.s, [liare.J 

Feniinismt (fem'in-izm), n. The qualities 
of females. 

Feminiteet (fcun-iiiT-ti), n. The quality of 
tlie female sex, ‘ Tj-ained up in trew femi- 
nitee.' Spenser. 

Feminizet (fem'in-iz), o.t To make wo- 
manish. Sir T. More. 

Femme-de-chambre (fam-de-shah-br), 01 . 
[Fr,] A chambermaid. 

Femoral (fcm'o-ral), a. [L. femoralis, from 
femur, tlie thigh.] Belonging to the thigh; 
as, the yemom/ artery; femoral honQ. 
Femur (feTner), n. [L., tlie thigh.] 1. In 
vertebrate mvimals, tho first bone of the leg 
or pelvic extremity. --'2. In entom. the third 
Joint of the leg, which is long, and usually 
compressed. — 3. In arch, the InteratitiaT 
space between the channels in the triglyph 
of the Doi'ic order. 

Fen (fen), n. [A, Sax, fen or fenn, nnirsh, 
mud, dirt. Comp. D, veen, G. fenne, Xcel. 
fen-, fen, peat-bog, Goth, fani, mud, clay.] 

1. Low land overflowed or covered wholly or 
partially witli water, but proilncing sedge, 
coarse grasses, or other aquatic plants ; 
boggy hind; a moor or marsh, as the bogs in 
Ireland, the fens in Lincolnshire, Kent, 
mid Cambridgeshire. 

A lonff canal the muddy divides, Addison. 

2. A disease affecting hops, caused by a 
qiiick-gTowing moss or mould. 

Fenberry (fen'be-ri), n. A Idnd of black- 
berry. 

Fen-boat (feiTbot), n. A species of boat 
used on fens or marshes. 

Fence (fens), [Abbrev. from efr/enre. See 
FesI).] 1 . That which fends off ; a "wall, . 
hedge, ditch, liank, or line of posts and rails, 
or ol boards or pickets, intended to confine 
beasts from straying, and to guard a field 
from being' entered liy ciittle, or from other 
encroaclmiGiits.— 2. Anything to restrain en- 
trance; that which defends from attack, ap- 
proach, or injury; security; defence; guard. 
Let US be back’d with Gad and with the seas, 

Which he hath given for impregnable. Sha/:. 

A fence betwi.\t us and the victor’s vtvtiih. Addison. 

3. The art of self-defence, especially by the 
sword; fencing; skill in fencing or swuird- 
play; hence, fg. skill in argument and re- 
partee, especially adroitness in exonerating 
one's self and baffimg an opponent's at- 
tacks. 

I bruised my shin th'other day with playing at 
sword and dagger with a master offence. Slutk. 

■ Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 

That hath so well. been taught her daKziingy«,w^. 

Milton, 

4. A purchaser or receiver of stolen goods. 

Cl. In tools, much. &c., a guard, guide, or 
gauge, to regulate or restrict movement.— 
limg fence, a fence which encircles a large 
area, as that of a whole estate. 

Fence (fens), v.t pret. & pp. fenced; ppr. 
fencing. 1. To inclose with a hedge, wall, or 
anything that prevents the escape or en- 
trance of cattle; to secure by an inclosure. 

He hath fenced my way that I caunot pass, 

Job.vix. 3. 

2. To guard; to fortify. 

During the whole course of James’ reig-n, all the 
venerable associations by which the throne had long- 
been fenced were g’raclually losiitg their strength. 

. Macaulay. 

3. To ward off or parry by argument or rea- 
soning. 

Reasoning of a very similar character is, however, 
nearly as common now as it was in his time, and does 
duty largely as a means of fencing off disagreeable 
conclusiW. 

—To fence a court, in the phraseology of the 
ancient law of Scotland, is to open the par- 
liament or a court of law. This was done in 
his majesty’s name by the use of a particu- 
lar form of wQrdB:~To fence the tables, a 
phrase used in the Ohurch of Scotland to 
signify the delivery of a solemn address to 
intending communicants at the Lord’s table 
immediately before dispensing the com- 
munion, admonishing them of the feelings 
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appropriate tt> tlie (iccasion, and ot the 
(lunger tliej’’ iiniur by partaidng of the 
eleihents unworthily. , . . 

Fence (feiifs), lit. 1. T(( practise the art of 
fencing'; to use a sword or foil for the pni’’ 
pose of learning tJio art of attack aiul de- 
fcnee.-~2. Toliglit and defend by giving and 
avoiding blows or thrusts. 

They yhio; and push, and pushing, loudlyjoar. 
Their dewlaps and their sides are bathed in gore. 

Dry den. 

3, To raise a fence; to guard. — 4. Fi^. to 
fiarry arguiueiits; to strive by eiiuivocation 
to baOle mi examiner and conceal the truth: 
said of a dishonest witness. 

Fenced (fenst), p. ami a. Inclosed wnth a 
fence; guarded; fortified. 

And oiir little ones shall dwell in t\i^fe7iced cities be- 
caitse of the inhabitants of the land. Ntnn. xxxii, 17. 

Fenceful (fens'ful), a. Affording defence. 
Fenceless (fensdes), «. Witliout a fence ; 
iiJimclosud; unguarded; open; us, ilia feme- 
Zess ocean. 

This now fepceless' world 
Forfeit to Death. Milton. 

Fence-montll (fens'muntli), n. A month in 
which hunting in a forest is prohibited. 
Fencer (fens'6r), n. l. One tvho fences; one 
who teaches or practises the art of fencing 
with sword or foil, —2. A horse good at leap- 
ing fences; said generally of a hunter. 
Fence-roof (fensh-df), A roof or covering 
intended as a defence. jaToifand. 

Fencible (fens'i-bl), «, Capable of being 
defended or of making defence, ‘liTo fort 
Bofenoiblc, nor walls so strong.’ Spe'iiser. 

' Let fmeible men, each party in its own rang-e of 
Htreets, keep watch and ward all night. Carlyle. 

Feucible (fens'i-bl), n, A soldier for defence 
of ttie conntry against invasion, and not 
liable to serve abroad; as, a regiment of 
fencibleii. 

Fencing (fens'ing), a, 1, The art of using 
skilfully 11 sword or foil in attack or defence. 
2. Material used in making fences.— -3. That 
which fences; especially, a protection put 
round a dangerous piece of machinery; brat- 
tishing. 

Fen-cress (feu'krcs), n.. Cress grooving in 
fens. 

Fen-cric&et (fen'krik-et), n. Gnjllotalpa 
vnlgam, an insect tiiat digs for itself a 
little hole in the ground; the molc>criclvct. 
Fsnd (fend), v.t. [Coutr. from defend, from 
de, and obs, fr fendo, to thrust, to strike ; 
seen also in ofendo, infeums. The root fen 
is the same ’with Skr. root ha7i for dhan, 
to strilce.] To keep off; to prevent from 
entering; to ward off; to shut out: usually 
followed by of; as, to fond of blows. 

With fern beneath to /end the bitter cold. Dryden. 

Fend (fend), 1. To act in opposition; to 
resist; to pany; to shift off. Loclce.—%. To 
provide or shift for one’^s self. [Scotch. ] 

But gie them giiid cow-milk their fill, 

Till they be fit toyi'«r^ theinsel’, Bnrfts. 

Fend (feud), The shift which one makes 
for one’s self, whether for sustenance or in 
any other respect. [Scotch.] 

Fm thinking wi* sic a braw fallow, 

In poortith I might niak’ aytf;/.’. Suj’ns. 

Feildt (fend), A fiend; an enemy; the 
devil, Chmmr. 

Fendacet (fend'as), 71. A protection for the 
throat, afterwards replaced by the gorget. 
Fender (fend'er), n. He who or that which 
fends or wards off; especially, {a) a utensil 
employed to hinder coals of fire from rolling 
forward to the floor. (&) Nctut a piece of 
timber, bundle of rope, or something else, 
hung over the side of a vessel to prevent it 
from being injured by rubbing against any 
■ body. 

Fender-holt (fend^er-bolt), n. Mmit. a pin 
or bolt with a long and thick head, stuck 
into the outemost bends or wales of a ship 
to protect her from injury. 

Fender-pile (fend'er-pil), n. One of a series 
of piles driven to protect works either on 
land or water from the concussion of mov- 
ing bodies. 

Fenclliclie,t a. Mead-lilce; devilish. Chau- 

Fen-duck: (fenTluk),?i. A species of wild duck 
inhabiting marshy ground; the shoveller. 
Fendy. (fend'i), a. Clever in providing. 
[Bcotch.] 

Feneratet (fcn'6r-at), 'o.i. \’L.fe'nero,fener- 
atum, to lend on interest, ivomfetius, what 
is produced or gained from any tiling, from 
fe, root of fetus, fecundus, <fcc. See Fb- . 
CUNB.] To put to use; to lend on. interest, I 
Feneration (fen-er-a'shon), n. 1, The act 

Fate, fUr, fat, ffffl; 


of lending on interest.— 2. The interest or 
gain of tli'at which is lent. . „ 

Fenestella (fe-nes-telTa), n. [L., dim. of 
feMOstra, a window.] 1. In ii. Cath. Ch. 
tlie niche on the south side of an altar, con- 



taining the piscina, and frequently also the 
credence. — 2. In zool. an extinct genus of 
fan-like polyzoa, very abundant in palmozoic 

Fenestra (fe-nes'tra), 7i. [L.] 1. A window; 
an aperture; an entry into anyplace.— 2. In 
wiat the same as Foramen. 

Fenestral (fe-nesTral), n. [I'rom It. fenes- 
trella, dim. of fenestra, a window.] A small 
window; also, the framed blinds of cloth 
or canvas that supplied the place of glass 
previous to the introduction of that mate- 
rial 

Fenestral, Fenestrate (fe-nes'tral, fe-nes'- 
trat), a. [L. femstralis, from fenestra, a 
window.] 1, Pertaining to a window.— 2. In 
entom, a term applied to the naked liyaline 
transparent spots on the wing.s of butterflies. 
3. Ill 6(51 applied to leaves in which the 
cellular tissue does not completely fill up 
the iuterstices between the veins, thus 
leaving openings. 

Fenestrated (fe-nesTifit-ed), a. In arch. 
having windows; windowed; characterized 
by windows.— memhrmie, in 
miat. a term applied to that form of the j 
elastic tissue of the middle or contractile 
coat of the arteries, in which it presents a 
homogeneous membrane, the meshes of 
which appear as simple perforations. 
Fenestration (fe-nes-tiii'shon), ?i. 1. The 
act of making windows,— 2. In arch, a design 
in which the windows are arranged to form 
the principal feature; the series or arrange- 
ment of windows in a building. 

Fenestrule (fe-nes'trbl), n. [L. fencstrula, 
dim. of fenestra, a window.] In zool. one 
of the spaces inclosed by the intersecting 
branches of polyzoa. 

Fen-fowl (fen'foui), ?i. Any fowl that fre- 
quents fens. 

Fengeld t (fan'geld), n. [E. fend, to ward 
off, and O.E. geld, money.] In old law, an 
impost or tax for the repelling of enemies. 
Fengite (fefrjit)i 'u, A kind of transparent 
alabaster or marble, sometimes used for 
windows. 

Fen-goose (fen'gds), 7i. A species of wild 
goose that frequents fens, the Anserfe7'm, 
or gray-lag goose. 

Fenian (fe'ni-aii), n. [A name assumed from 
Ir. Fionna, a race of superhuman heroes in 
Irish legendary history. Bee FiON.] A per- 
son belonging to an association, which had 
its origin in America among the refugees 
from Ireland after the outbreak of 1S4S, 
and the object of which was the erec- 
tion of Ireland into an independent repub- 
lic. Fenianism rapidly spread itself over 
the United States, the Irish disaffected to 
Britain forming themselves into district 
clnhs, called 'circles/ each presided over 
by a ' centre/ the whole organization being 
directed by a ‘ senate/ whose president was 
the ‘head centre/ This association pro- 
pagated itself rapidly over Ireland also, as 
well as in the large towns of Britain having 
a considerable Irish element. In 1866, 1S66, 
and 1867 the Fenians made several aliortive 
attempts at risings, chiefly under the leader- 
ship of Irish Americans. From America 
two or three raids were attempted upon 


Canada wdth equally little success. The- 
last was made in 1871, since which date 
Fenianism has quietly collapsed. 

Fenian (fe'ni-an), a. Of or belonging to 
Fenianism or the Fenians; as, a Fenian 
outrage; a Fenian invasion. 

Fenianism (fe'ni-an-izm), n. The principles 
or politics of the Fenians. 

Fenks (fengks), n. The ultimate refuse of 
whale-blubber. It is valued as a manui’e, 
and it has been proposed to use it for mak- 
ing Prussian blue, as also for the production 
of ammonia. 

Fen-land (fenTaud), 7i. Marshy land. 
Fenman (fenTnan), ri. One who lives in 
fens or marshes, 

Fennec (fenTiek)i ■??'. [Moorish name.] Adigi- 
tigrade (jarnivore (Megalotis), foniiing a sub- 
genus of the genus Canis in the section with 
round pupils" It is found in North Africa. 
Called also Zerda (which see). 

Fennel (feiiTiel), n. [A. Sax. final, Jinngl, 
like G.fenchel, horiwed from the L.fwnie- 
nl\mi, fennel, dim. from foemim, hay.] A 
fragrant plant, Famunilmn vulgara, cul- 
tivated in gardens, belonging to the nut. 
order Umbelliferm. It bears umbels of 
small yellow' flowers, and has fluely-divided 
leaves. The fruit, or, in common language, 
the seeds, are carminative, and frequently 
employed in medicine, and the leaves when 
lioiled are in some parts of England served 
with mackerel— Gq'anf fennel, a popular 
name for Ferula communis, which attains 
sometimes a height of 15 feet. 

Fennel -flower (feirinel-flou-er), n. The 
English name of plants of the genus Nigella, 
given on account of their tinely-cut leaves, 
resembling tho.se of fennel 
Fennel-giant (feuTiel-ji-ant), n. Giant fen- 
nel See FBNJS’EL. 

Fennel-water (feiPnel-wa-tOr), ?i. A spiiitu- 
oiis liquor prepared from fennel-seed, 
Fennish (fefrish), a. Full of fens; fenny; 
marshy. 

Fenny (fen'i), a. 1. Having the character of 
a fen; boggy; marsliy; moorish. 

I But a Iiov'ring vapour 

That cover.s for a wliile the/if;;;i,v pool. % J]atllf4, 

2. Inhabiting fens or growing in fens; 
aiiouiiding in fens; as, /bnuii/ brake. ‘Balmy 
fern, and rushes /enn?/.’ Keats, "Afenmj 
snake.’ Shak, 

Fennystones (fen'i-stonz), n. A plant. 
Fenowed t (fen'dd), a. [A. Sax. f nie, gefnie- 
god, decayed; I), vlnnig, rancid, mouldy. 
Wetlgwood suggests a connection with Gael 
fmeag, fionag, a clieesu-mite. J Corrupted;, 
’decayetl; mouldy: another form oiVin-mwtJd. 
Dr. Favoui', Kllfl. 

Fensihlet (fensT-bl), a, Fencible. Spenser. 
Pent (fent), n. [.Fr. fente, a slit] The ojien- 
ing left in an artiede of dre.ss, us in the 
sleeve of a shirt, at the top of the skirt in a 
gown, A'tJ. , for the convenionce of putting it 
on; a placket. 

Fenugreek (fe'nu-grck), n. [L. fucniint 
grt:ecuiii, Greek haj'.j A ])Iant, Trigonella 
foenuni grceeimi, wdio.se liittcr amr’mueil- 
aginoiis seeds are used in vcterinuiy prac- 
tice. 

Feed (ftid), n. A feud (which see). 

Feodai (fudhil), a. Feudal (which see). 
Feodality (fiid-td'i-ti), n. Feudal tenure; 
the feudal system. Bee FEtrpALiTY. 

Peodary (fud’a-ri), n. i. One wiio holds 
lands of a superior, on condition of suit and 
service. [Bare,] Sec Fbubatoby,— 2.t A 
confederate. ^9/iafr.— 3.1 An ancient oflicer 
of the court of ^vards, who was pre.sent with 
the esclieator in every county at the finding 
of offices of lands, and wiio gave evidence 
for the king both as to the value and tenure 
of the land. 

Feodatory (fud'a-to-ri), n. Same as Feuda- 
tory, 

Feolff (fef), v.t [L.L. feoff are; Fr. fieffer. 
See Fee.] To im'est with a fee or feiui; to 
give or grant to one any corporeal heredita- 
ment; to enfeoff. 

Feoff (fef), n. A ffef. See FlEF. 

Feoffee (feffe), -n. A jicrson vriio is iiifcoffed, 
that is, invested with a fee or corporeal 
hereditament. 

Feoffer, Feoffor (fef^r), ?i. One who en- 
feott's or grants a fee. 

Feofflment (fef'ment), n. [L.L. feeffa- 
mentwni, from feoffa re. See Fee.] lii hiw?, 
(a) the grant of a ’feud or ;m estate in tru.«t. 
See Feud. (6) That mode of conveying the 
property in lands, or corporeal heredita- 
ments in po.ssesBion, wiiere the land passes 
by livery in deed, that is, actual delivery of a 
portion of the land, as a twig or a turf; or 


oil, poiiiul; ii. Sc. abmie; 5% Be. iey. 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, nffive; tube, tub, bpll; 
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when the parties, being on the land, the 
f coffer expressly gives it to the feoffee. As 
the statute of uses has introduced a more 
convenient mode of conveyance, feoffments 
are now rarely used except by corporations. 
See LiVEiiY, Seizin, Sasine. 

Could his grants, if not in themselves null, avail 
against his posterity, heirs like himself under tfie 
great/i?£>^>«e«i? of creation? Hallain. 

(a) The instrument or deed by which cor- 
poreal hereditaments are conveyed, 

Fer,t ffdly. Far, Chaucer. 

Feraciotis (fe-ra'shus), a. [L, femx, from 
fefo, to bear,} Fruitful; producing abun- 
dantly. [Rare.] 

Like an oak 

Nurs'd onferactous Algiclum, Thomson. 

Feracity (f e-ras'i-ti), n. [L. femcitas, from 
fbr«a*,fruitfiil. 3 Fruitfulness. Eeattie, [Eare.] 
Ferae (fe're), n, jpZ. [L.] 'The third order 
of Mammalia according to Linnteiis, placed 
between the orders Bruta and Glires. The 
order is distinguished as follows: upper in- 
cisor teeth, six, rather acute; canine teeth, 
solitary It contains ten genera, and corre- 
sponds to the Insectivora, Carnivora, Mar- 
supialia, and Leniures. 

Ferae naturae (fe're na-Wre), [L.} Of a 
wild nature: applied in law to animals living 
in a wild state, such as the hare, deer, or 
pheasants, as distinguished from dome.sti- 
cated animals, as the cow, horse, sheep, 
poultry, &c. 

Feral (fe'ral), a. [L, ferali&, pertaining to 
the dead, deadly, ] Funereal; pertaining to 
funerals; mournful; fatal. ‘Plagues and 
many/cmZ diseases,' Burton. 

Feral (fe'ral), a, [L. /em, a wild heast.} 
A term applied to wild animals descended 
from tame stocks, or to animals having be- 
come wild from a state of domestication, or 
plants from a state of cultivation; as, feral 
pigs, ‘Darwin’s rabbits.’ JSdin. Rev, 
Ferdjt Fered,t pp. of fere. Terrified. 
Chaucer. 

Ferd,e,t pret- of fare. Fared. Chaucer. 
Fer-de-lance (fer-de-mns), n. [Fr,, iron of 
a lance, lance -head,] The lance- headed 
viper or Cra&pedocephalus (Bothrops) Ian- 
eeolatuSt a serpent common in Brazil and 
some of the West Indian Islands, and one 
of the most terrible members of the rattle- 
snake family (Crotalidee), It is 5 to 7 
feet in length, and is capable of execut- 
ing considerable springs when in pursuit 
of prey or of some object which has irri- 
tated it. Its bite is almost certainly fatal, 
the only antidote of any avail being said to 
be ardent spirits, MTien a person is bit 
he is kept in a continual state of semi- 
intoxication, with the view of counteracting 
the paralysing effect of the poison upon the 
nerves. It infests sugar plantations, and is 
dreaded alike by man and beast. The tail 
ends in a horny spine, which scrapes harshly 
against rough ob jectSj but does not rattle. 
Ferden,t pret. pi, of/«m Fared. Chaucer. 
Ferdigewt (fer'di-gu), n. [See Famhin- 
GALE, I A farthingale. XTddU. 

Ferdness.t n. The state of being afraid; 
fearfulness, Chaucer. 

Ferdwitt (fdu’d'wit), n. [A. Sax. ferd, an 
army an expedition, and toite, punishment,] 

1. A quitment for manslaughter in the army 

2. A fine imposed on persons for not going 
forth in a military exiJedition. 

Feret (fer), n. [A. Sax. fera or gefera, a com- 
panion,] A fellow; a mate; a peer; a hus- 
band; a wife. Chaucer. 

Charissa to a lovely fere 

Was linked, and by him had many pledges dere. 

Spenser. 

Fere,tn. Fear. Chaucer. 

Fere,t 'y.f To fear; to terrify. Chaucer. 
Fere,t ?i. Fire. Chaucer. 

Feretory (fe're-to-ri), n. ^Jj^fereininn, a bier 
or litter, from 
ferot to bear, 
formed on the 
model of Gr. 
pheretron, from 
p/iero, to liear, to 
carry] A shrine 
made of gold or 
other metal, or 
of ivood, various- 
ly adorned, and 
usually in the 
shape of a ridg- Feretory, 

ed chcf5t, with a 

roof -like top, for containing the relics of 
saints. It is borne in processions. 
Ferforth,t Ferfort3ily,t adv. Far forth. 
Chaucer. 


Fergusonite (fei‘'gus-on-it), n: [After Mr. 

of Eaitli.3 A lu'owiiish Idaek ore 
consisting mainly of columbic acid and 
yttria. It occurs in (piartz near Cape Fare- 
well, Greenland, 

Ferise (fe'ri-e), n. 2 }l [L] In Rom. antiq. 
holidays, during which free Eomans sus- 
imnded their political transactions and law- 
suits, and slaves enjoyed a ce,ssation from 
labour. The ferije were thus dies nefasti. 
They were divided into two classes, ferim 
puUicm and ptimtm. The latter were ob- 
served by single families or individuals in 
commemoration of some particular event 
of coiisequeuce to themselves or their ances- 
tors. Ferim p ublics included all days con- 
i secrated to any deity, and consequently all 
I days on which puldic festivals were held. 

The manner in whicli tlie pul)lic ferite were 
I kept bears great analogy to our observance 
of Sunday, the people visiting the temples 
! of the gods and offering prayers and sacri- 
fice.s. 

Ferial (feTi-al), a. from/mw, 

holidays.] Pertaining to holidays or to 
common days; specifically, in Bcotland, for- 
merly applied to those days in whicli it was 
not lawful for courts to be lield or any judi- 
cial step to be taken, 

, Feriatioilt(fe-ri-a'shon), w. {t. ferior, feri^ 

\ atus, tt) keep holiday, from/cra«, holidays. 

I See Faiii, a market.] The act of keeping 
holiday; cessation from work. ‘As though 
i there were any feriatmi in natui’e.’ Bug- 
I dale. 

\ Ferie,t n. [O.Fr. fene, from B. feria, a 
I holiday,] 1. A holiday. BuUolcar.^2.. A 
! week-day, WycUtfe. 

I Feriert (fe'ri-er), d. Fierier; fiercer. ‘ Elienus 
! /ericr than the cataract' Marston. 

I Ferine (fe'rin), a. [I. ferimis, from /era, a 
! wild beast] Wild; untamed; savage. ‘Lions, 

I tigers, wolves, and bears are ferine beasts.' 

I Hale. 

Ferine (fe'rin), 7i. A wild beast; a beast of 
prey, 

, Ferinely (fe'rin-li), adv. In the manner of 
wild beasts. 

Ferineness (fe'rin-nes), n. Wildness; savage- 
I ness. 

Feringee, Feringhee (fe-ring'ge), n. [Pro- 
: bably a corruption of Frank'] A name given 
to Europeans in India by the natives. 

The first instalment of these notorious cartriclge-S 
, . . were without doubt abundantly ollensive to the 
Feriiighees as well as to the Faithful. 

Capi. Morobray Thomson. 

, FeriO (fe'ri-d), [A mnemonic word.] In 
’ logic, a mode in the fii’st figure of syllogisms 
consisting of a universal negative, a parti- 
i cular affirmative, and a particular negative. 
Feriso, Ferison (fe-ris'o, fe-ris'on), 7i. 

I [Mnemonic word.] In logic, a mode in the 
' third figure of syllogism, closely allied to 
I ferio (whicli see). 

' Ferity t (fer'i-ti), n. [L. fcritas, ivom ferns, 

I wild. ] Wildness; savageness; cruelty. 
Ferlie, Ferely (ferili), a. [A. Sax. fcerlk, 

I sudden, unexpected— tfccr, sudden, fearful, 

^ and Uc, like.] A wonder; a strange event or 
object. [Old and Provincial English and 
Scotch.] 

Whare ye gaun, ye crawlin’yi’ri^ffi ? Btirns. 

Ferlie, t Ferlyt (f^r'li), a, Wonderful; 
strange. 

Ferlie, Ferly (f^r'li), v.i. To wonder. 
[Scotch.] 

Tell what new taxation's coinin’, 

at the folk in Lon’on. Burns. ] 

Ferlingt (fSr'ling), n. [k.Ba'K. femdhlmg, 
the fourth part of anything.] In old laxo, a 
fourth; a fourth part; a farthing. 
Ferling-BOble (ferling-no'bl), w. [See Fer- 
liiNS and Noble.] The quarter-noble, an 
English gold coin of the reign of Edward IIL 
of the value of 20^f. It bore on the obverse 
an escutcheon with the aims of France and 
England, quarterly, -within a rose, and on 
the reverse the cross and lions, without the 
crowns, and a fleur-de-lis within the lesser 
rose in the centre. 

Ferly,t ?i. and a. See Ferlie, 

Ferm,! Fermet (ferm), n. i. A fann or rent, 
2. A lodging; a place of abode. See Farm, 
His sinfull sowle ■with desperate disdains 
Out of her fleshly fled to the place of pain. 

Spenser'. 

Fermacie, t n. [See Pharmacy. ] A medi- 
cine. Chaucer 

Fermata (fer-mfi'ta}, n. In 7nusic, a pause 
at the close of an air, usually accompanied 
by an extempore embellishment. 

Fermant (fer'ment), n. [L. fermentum, for 
fei^vimenttcm, from fervo or fex'veo, to boil. 


to l)oii up, to foam. See Fervent. 3 1 . Any 
substance, as a fungus, whose presence in 
another body produces the phenomena of 
fermentation. See Fermentation.— 2. A 
gentle boiling, or the internal motion of the 
constituent parts of a fluid. [Hare. ]~3. Com- 
motion; heat; tiiraulfe; agitation; as, to put 
the passions in a ferment; the state or 
people are in a ferment. ‘ The nation is in 
too high a/mnenf.’ Bryden. 

Ferment (f6r-inent0, u/, {L.fermento, from 
fermentum. 8ec the noun.] To cause fer- 
mentation or agitation in; to set in motion; 
to waiTii; to excite, ‘ While youth /mnewts 
the blood.’ Popte, 

Ferment (fer-ment'), v.i. 1. To efferve.sce; 
to undergo fermentation; to be excited into 
sensible iiiterual motion, as the constituent 
particles of an animal or vegetable fluid; to 
w'ork.— 2 . Fig. to be in agitation; to be ex- 
cited, as by violent emotions or passituis 
or great problems. ‘ But finding no retli’css, 
ferment and rage.' Milton. 

The intellect of the age was n/ermenting intellect. 

Be Quincev. 

Fermentability (fer-ment 'a-l.uT'ii-ti), n. 
Capability of being fermented. 
Fermentable (fer-ment'a-ld), a. Capable 
of fermentation ; thus, cider, beer of all 
kinds, wine, and other vegetable liquors, 
are fermsntahle. 

Fermentalt (fer-iuent'al), a. Having power 
to cause fermentation. ‘ The vital acidity 
aiid/ermenfa^ activity of the stomach.* Bir 
T. Broume. 

Fermentation (f6r-ment-a'shon), u. tL,L. 
fermeniatio, from L, fermento, fermeu- 
tatwm.} 1. The conversion of an organic , 
substance into new coinpoimda in pre- 
sence of a ferment. Fermentation differs 
in kind according to the nature of the 
suhstauce which promotes it. Sugar in 
solution is liable to two principal kinds 
of fermentation (vinous and lactic), both 
of wdiich are probably due to the growth 
in the liquid of a mould or fungus. Fer- 
mentation may be checked or altogether 
prevented by anything which i>revents the 
growth of the fungus, as by keeping away 
from the liquid the spores or germs from 
•which the fungus springs, by the liquid 
being either too hot or too cold for its 
development, by its containing too much 
sugar, or by the presence of a substance 
(called an antiseptic) which acts as a 
poison on the fungus. Vinous fexmienta* 
tion is lu’oduced by the growth of the 
yeast-plant (see Yeast); lactic fermenUi- 
turn is due to the presence in the liquid of 
Pemdlliimi glaucimi (coininon blue mould). 
In vinou.s fermentation the sugar is con- 
verted into carbonic acid and alcohol, the 
nitrogenous element being assimilated by 
the rapidly developing ova of the ferment. 
Lactic fermentation takes place in milk in 
the process of becoming sour, when the 
sugar of the milk is converted into lactic 
acid. (See under Lactic.) Acetous fer- 
Qnentatmi occurs in liquids which have 
already undergone -vinous fermentation, 
Wlien exposed to the atmosphere such 
liquids become sour, and vinegar is pro- 
duced. This change is probably due to the 
gro-wth of a tnngiis, Afyeoderrna aceti (the 
vinegar-plant). Other kinds of fermentation 
are benzoic fermentation, in -which, amongst 
other matters, the essential oil of bitter 
almonds is formed; and sinapic fermenta- 
tion, occurring in mustard moistened with 
wateiv during %vluch oil of mustard is pro- 
duced. For an explanation of fermentation, 
in relation to the origin and spread of con- 
tagious diseases, see Germ Theory. —2. Fig. 
the state of being in high activity or com- 
motion; agitation; excitement, as of the 
intellect or feelings, a society, &c. 

The founders of the English Church wrote and 
acted in an .ige of violent intellectual 
and of constant action and reaction. Macaniay. 

Fermentative (f6r-meBt'a-tiv), a. l. Causing 
or having po-vver to cause fermentation; as, 
fernientative h.eat.~-2. Oonsisting in or pro- 
duced by fermentation; as, ferme^itative 
process. ‘The liquor experiences no fer- 
mentative change.’ ITre. 
Fermentativeness (fer-ment'a-tiv-nes), n. 
The state of being fennentative. 
Fennentescible (fer-ment-es'si-bl), a. Ca- 
pable of fermenting or being fermented. 
Fermerere,t n. [See infirmary.] The 
officer in a religious house who had the 
care of the infirmary. Chaucer. 

Fermillet (ferimil-let), n. [O.Fr. dim. of 
feipieit, a clasp, from /cmer, to make fast, 
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Lady-fern {Atkyriiim 
filix-femma'). 


to fasten* frofn/erine, fast; L.firmm, firm, 
stable,] A biiclile or clasp. 

Fern (fern), w. [A. Sax. /m/Vi, O.IT.G. 
faram., farm, faren, fdrn, G. Jarn, far- 
rmi, I), mre-a^—farn; porJiaps allied to Gr. 
pCej‘is\ a liind of fern, pteron, a feather, 
wing.] One of a lar^^e group of vascular 
cryptoganious jilants, constituting the iiat. 
order Filices. They 
are herbaceous, rare- 
ly shrubby or arbor- 
escent plants, .some- 
times with long 
creeping rhizomes. 

TJie leave.s, called 
fronds, are simple or 
moi’e or less divided, 
and bear on their 
zinder .surface or edge 
the capsules con- 
taining the minute 
spores. Bometiines 
the spores are borne 
on separate fronds 
or parts of the frond. 

The number of spe- 
cies is variously esti- 
mated at from 2600 
to more than twice 
as many. They are 
found all over the 
world, but abound in 
humid temporateand tropicalregioiis. About 
fifty species are natives of Britain. Ferns are 
veiy abundant as fossil plants. The earli- 
est known forms occur in Devonian rocks, 
and their remains contribute largely to 
the formation of the beds of coal Male 
fern is Xastrea fiUx-mas; lady-fern, Athy- 
riimi Mix-femina; flowmriug-fern, Omnunda 
regalis; stone or parsley -fern, Allosanis 
cri,<tptis; liladder-fern, Oystopteris fragiUs; 
bristle-fern, Trichomams mdictms; filmy- 
ferri, the species of Hynienophyllum; hard- 
fern, Blechnum horeale; holly-fern, Poly- 
stickum Lomhitk; maiden-hair fern, Ad;U 
antum oapilhis-veneris ; oak- fern, Pohjpo- 
dium Pryqpteris; beech-fern, Polypodimn 
Phegoptens, 

Fernandina, (fSr-nan-deTia), n. Ferrandine 
(which see). 

Feme t (f6rn), adw. Before. Chaucer, 
Fernery (f6riFe-ri), n. A place where ferns 
are artificially groAvn. 

Fern-' owl (ffirn'oul), u. The common 
goatsucker (Caprimulgus curopcms); the 
night-jai*. 

Fenx-seed (f6m''sed), n. The seed or spores 
: of fern, formerly supposed to possess won- 
derful virtues, such as rendering a person 
invisible. 

Fernticle (fern'tilc-l), n. A freckle on the 
skin resembling the seed of a fern. [Provin- 
cial English and Scotch.] 

Ferny (f€*ni'i), a. Abounding or overgrown 
with fern. 

Ferocify (fe-ros'i-fi), v.t, [L. ferox, ferom, 
fierce, and facia, to make,] To make 
ferocious. [Rare.] 

Ferocious (fe-ro'shns), a. [Fr. fdroce; L. 
ferox, fierce, allied to jeriis, wdld.] 1, Fierce; 
savage; wild ; barbarous ; ravenous ; rapa- 
cious; as, /ezYjciozw savages; a ferocious lion. 
2. Indicating, or expressive of, ferocity; as, 

: a/erocfoMsIook. 

Ferociously (fe-ro'shus-li), adv. Fiercely; 
with savage cruelty. 

Ferociousness (fe-ro'shus-nes), n. State of 
being ferocious; savage fierceness; cruelty; 
ferocity. 

Ferocity (fe-rosT-ti), n. [Fr. ferocite; L. 
/erocffas, ferocity, from/eroic, fierce, cruel.] 
State of being ferocious; savage wildness or 
fierceness; fury; cruelty; as, the ferocity of 
barbarians, ‘ The pride and ferocity of a 
Highland chief.’ Macaulay, ‘An uncommon 
/erocif?/ in my countenance.’ Addismi, 
Ferolier (fer-oTier), u, A symbol or repre- 


Nineveh and Babylon, at Persepolis, <fcc. 
Sometimes it simply appears as a winged 
circle; at otbens it consists of the demi-figure 
of the god, with expanded wings, and in the 
act of discharging an arrow from his bow; 
and this is the liighest or most restlictical 
of its various developments. A similar 
figure or symbol has also been found ^ on 
monuments in Alexico and Central America. 
Per Oligiste (fer ol-e-zhe.st), H. [Fr.] (Fe^O^.) 
The mineralogical name of that variety of 
anhydrous red oxide of iron, otherwise 
called Specular Iron Ore, from which the 
well-known Bwedish, Riissian,and Elba irons 
are prepared. It occurs in pifmaiT rocks, 
Feronia (fe-ro'ni-a), n. [The name of an 
ancient Italian goddess.] 1. In^'ooi!. according 
to Latreille, an extensive genus of eoleop- 
j terous insects, belonging to the section 
Pentamera and family Carabidse, mostly 
I of obscure colour.— -2. In hot. a genus of 
plants, nat. order Aurantiaceae, containing 
a single species, F. eUphantum, the ele- 
phant or wood ax>ple of India and Java, 
where the fruit is very generally eaten. It 
is a spinous tree, with iniparipinuate leaves, 
white flowers in loose racemes, with a 
fleshy fruit, having a hard, rough, woody 
rind. A transparent oily fluid exudes from 
the trimk of the tree when an incision is 
made into it, and is used by painters for 
mixing their colours. The tree also yields 
a clear white gum, and the wood is valuable 
for its durability, whiteness, and hardness. 
Ferosh (feG’osh), n. An Indian servant 
who has the care of tents, furniture, &c. 
Simm^nds. 

Ferous (fe'rus), a. [L. ferus, wild.] Wild; 
savage. [Rare.] 

Ferrandine (feriran-din), n. [Fr. ferrandine, 
possibly from an 0. Fr. word, /errand, an iron- 
gray horse, and transferred to the cloth from 
its colour.] A stuff made of wool and silk. 
Ferrara (f6r-ra'ra), ?i. A claymore or broad- 
sword of peculiarly excellent quality, named 
after a famous swordsmith of the name of 
Andrea Ferrara, but whether he was a Span- 
iard or Italian is not determined. Genuine 
Andrea Ferraras have a crown mark on the 
blade. 

W'e’ll put in bail, boy; old Andrew Ferrara shall 
lodge his security. Sir IV. ScctL 

Ferraria (fe-nVri-a), n, [In honour of J. E. 
Ferrari, an Italian botanist.] A genus of 
bulbous plants, iiat. order Iridacem. They 
have been introduced into Europe from tlie 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Ferrary t (fehu-ri), n. The art of working 
in iron. 

So topic she chamber, which her son, the god of 
ferrary. 

With firm doors made. Chapman. 

Ferrate (fe'rat), n. In chem. a salt formed 
by the union of ferric acid with a base. 
F&ricett adv. compar. Fimther, Chaucer. 
Ferrean, Ferreous (feTe-an, feTe-us), a. 
[L. ferrem, from /emm, iron,] Partaking 
of, pertainiaig to, or made of iron; like iron. 
Ferrestjt adv. superl. Furthest. Chaucer. 
Ferret (feTet), n. [Probably, like the G. 
frett, frettchen, O.G-. frette, furette, ferret. 




Fefoher, from Eonomi’s Nineveh and its Palaces. 


ssntation of the solar deity, seen on many of 
the monuments exhumed from the ruins of 


Fr. furet, It. furctto, L.L. furectus, fwre- 
tus, furo, the origin of which seems to be 
the L. fur, a thief. We find, however, also 
Armor. /ured, Gael, and Ir./drcd, ferret; W. 
fured, that which is subtle, crafty, or cun- 
ning, a ferret, from f ur, Armor, f dr, cunning, 
wily, crafty; so that the real origin of our 
word as well as the relationship of all these 
words is somewhat dark.] 1. A variety of the 
genus Mustela, most closely allied to the 
polecat, about 14 inches in length, of a pale 
yellow colour, with red eyes. It is a native of 
Africa, but has been introduced into Europe, 
It cannot, however, bear cold, and cannot 
subsist even in France except in a domestic 
state. Ferrets are used in catching rabbits, 


Fate, far, fat, me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


to drive them out of their holes.— 2. In 
glass manvf. the iron used to try the melted 
matter to see if it is fit to work and to make 
the rings at the mouths of bottles. 

Ferret (i’oTet), v. t l. To drive out of a lurking 
place, as a ferret does the ralibit. Hence-^ 
2. Fig. to search out hy perseverance and 
cunning: followed by oztf; as, to /cm i out a 
secret. 

The Inquisi tlon/erreted oat and d rove into banisJi • 
ment some considerable remnants of that unfortunate 
race. H.S’winbuime. 

Ferret (feTet) n. [By loss of I from Fr. 
jleuret, coarse ferret-silk. ] A kind of iiarrotv 
tape, made of woollen thread, sometimes of 
cotton or silk. 

Ferreter (feTet-er), n. One who ferrets or 
hunts another in his private retreat. 
Ferretto (fe-ret'to), n. [It. ferretto (di 
Spagiiii), dim. of feiTo^h. ferrum, iron.] 
Copper calcined with brimstone or white 
vitriol, used in colouring glass. 

Ferriage (feTi-aj), n. [See Feery.] The 
price or fare to be jzaid at a feiry; the com- 
pensation established or paid for convey- 
ance over a river or lake in a boat. 

Ferric (feTik), a. [Fr, ferrique, from L. 
ferruni, iron.] Pertaining to or extracted 
from iron.— Ferric acid, an acid of iron 
(IRFeO^), never obtained in the free states. 
A few salts of this acid are known and are 
called ferrates. ~ F’em'c oxide (Fe^Oo), 
sesqiiioxide of iron : tliis .substance oc“curs 
as luemutite. specular iron ore, &c. 
Ferricalcite (fe-ri-karsit), n. [L. ferrum, 
iron, and calx, lime.] A species of calcare- 
ous eai'th or limestone coml>ined with a 
large portion of iron, from 7 to 14 per cent. 
Ferricyanic (feTi-sI-au"ik), a. [L. ferrum, 
iron, and E. cyanogen.] Pertaining to or 
derived from iron and cyanogen. — Fcrr/- 
cyanic acid (HaFeQjN^j), an acid obtained 
by decomposing ferricyanide of lead with 
sulphuric acid, 

Ferricyanide (fe-ri-si'an-Id), n. A salt of 
ferricyanic acid. Potassium ferricyanide or 
red prussiate of potash is the most impor- 
tant of the series. 

Ferriert (feTi-er), n. A ferryman. ‘ If any 
botemau or ferrier be dwelling in the -svard.’ 
Calthrop. 

Ferriery (feTi-er-i), n. Farriery. Bp. Loivth. 
Ferriferous (fe-rifer-us), a. [L. ferrum, 
iron, and fero, to produce,] Producing or 
yielding iron,— P’ma/cTOUS rocks, rocks con- 
taining abundance of iron ore, comimising 
clay iron ore and iron pyrites. 

Ferril (feTil), n. Same as Ferrule (which 
see), 

Ferrilite (fe'ril-it), u. [L, ferrum, iron, and 
Gr, lithos, a stone.] Rowley ragg, a variety 
of trap, containing iron in tlie state of oxide. 
Ferrocyanic (feTd-si-an"ik), a. Pertaining 
to or derived from iron and cyanogen-— 
F'errocyanic add (lijFeCflNc), an acid ob- 
tained bj!- decomposed ferfo cyanide of 
barium with sulphuric acid. 

Ferrocyanide (fe-ro-si'an-id), ■/}, A salt of 
ferrocyanic acid. Potassium ferrocsamide 
or yellow prussiate of potash is well known. 
Ferroprnssiate (fe-ro-pnTshi-at), n. A 
compound of ferroprussic or ferrocyanic 
acid w'itli a base. 

Ferroprussic (fe-ro-pni'sik), a. [L. ferrum^ 
iron, and F. primic.] Same as Ferrocyanw, 
Ferrosoferric (fe-ro'so-fe'Tik), a. [As if from 
Tj. adjective ferrosus, from ferrum, iron, 
and E. feondc.l In cheni, a tenn applied to 
black or magnetic oxide (Fe;i 04 ). It oecurs 
in the mineral kingdom under the name of 
magnetic iron ore or native loadstone, 
Ferrots^e (feTo-tip), n. [L. /cr rum, iron, 
and Gr. typos, type.] In photog. (a) a term 
applied by Mr. Robert Hunt, the discoverer, 
to some photograifiiic processes in which 
the salts of iron are the principal agent .s. 
(&) A photograph taken on japanned sheet- 
iron by a collodion process. 

Ferruginated (fe-n.i'jin-at-ed), a. [See Fer- 
RUGiKOUS.] Having the colour or proper- 
ties of the rust of iron. 

Ferrugineous (fe-ru-jin'e-us), a. Fernigin- 
oiis. [Rare.] 

Ferruginous (fe~ rtf jin -us), a. [L. fer- 
rugmeus, ferniginus, of the colour of iron 
rust, rusty, from ferrugo, ferruginis, iron 
rust, from ferrum, iron.] 1. Partaking of 
iron; containing particles of iron.— 2. Of the 
colour of the riist or oxide of iron. 

Ferrugo (fe-rb'go), ??.. [See FERiirGiNOX'S. ] 
In a disease of plants, commonly called 
Bust. It i.s caused by the presence of myriads 
of minute fungi, chiefly of the genera ITedo , 
andPuccinia, 
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Ferrule (fe'rul), n, [From L. fenum, 
i>r i’romi Fr. viyolc, a put about tlu' *.'iid 
of a stal't', from rm;r, to veer or turn roumi, 
the form haviiic? been modifieil by the in- 
fluence of L. ferrum, or that of Fr. ferule, L. 
ferula, a rod.] 1. A ring of metal put rouiul 
a column, cane, or other thing to strengthen 
it or prevent its ^plittmg-~2fln dfeam~ 
boilers, a hushing for expanding the end of 
a flue. 

FerrtimiBate (fe-rii'min-at), v.t [L. /ejvot- 
mmo,ferrummatum, to cement, to sohier, 
from /crrw/n ten., cement, from /err am, iron.] 
To unite or solder, as metals. 
Ferrumination {fe-r\i'inin-a''shon), n. [I. 
ferrummatio.] The soldering or tmiting of 
metals. 

Ferry (feTi), u.t pret, & pp. /err ted; ppr. 
ferrying. [A. Sax. ferian, farian, to carry, 
to convey, to cause to go, causati ve offarnu, 
to go. Similarly the G. f uhreri, to carry, i.s 
the" causative of fahren, to go. See Faue. J 
To carry or traiisp ort over a river, strai t, or 
other water, in a boat or other floating con- 
veyance. 

Ferry (fe'ri), vA. To pass over water in a 
boat. ‘They ferry over tliis Lethean sound.’ 
Milton. 

Ferry (feTi), n. [See the verb.] 1. A boat 
or ves.sel in which passengers and goods are 
conveyed over rivers or other narrow waters; 
wherry. 

I went clown to the river Brent in the orclinary/’j-rj/. 

Addison. 

2. The place or passage where boats pass 
over water to convey passengers. 

I’ll give ye a silver pound 
To row me o’er ihc ferry. CampbeU, 

3. Aright, acquired either hy royal grant, act 
of parliament, or hy prescription, of convey- 
ing, for a reasonable consideration, men, 
hoi’sess, carriages, cfec., across a river, firth, 
&c. The possessor of a ferry need not be 
proprietor either of the water over which 
the right is exercised or of the soil on either 
side, but he must possess such rights over 
the latter as will enable him to embark and 
disembark his passengers. 

Ferryboat (feTi-hdt), n. A boat for convey- 
ing passengers over streams and other 
narrow waters, 

Fenyniaii (fe'ri-man), n. One wdio keep.?, 
looks after, or has connection with a ferry. 
‘That gvimfevrymcm whom poets write of.’ 
Shak. 

FerSjt a. Fierce. Ohaueer, 

Fers,t n. [Per. plm'z, a general.] I’lie queen 
at chess. Chaucer. 

Fertile (fer'til or fer'til), a. [Fr. fertile; 
L, fertil'is, from fero, to bear, to produce, 
which is the same word as E. bear, Goth, 
irtira, Gr. phero, Sla*. hhri, to bear.] 

1. Fruitful ; rich; producing fruit in abund- 
ance; as, fertile land, ground, soil, fields, or 
meadows. 

The earth is/eriile of all kinds of grain, Camden, 

2. Kicli; having abundant resources; pro- 
lific; productive; inventive; able to i.>rodiice 
abundantly; ns, a fertile genius, mind, or 
imagination, •— -3. In hot capable of producing 
fruit; fruit-bearing; as, fertile flowers or 

njliiliBps 

Fertilely (ffir'til-li), mlv. Fruitfully. 
Fertileaess (fer'til-nes), 57,. Fertility. 
Fertilitatet (fer-til'i-fcat), v.t. To make fer- 
tile; to fertilize; to impregnate. 

A cock will in one Aa-y fertiiitate the whole race* 
inatibn dr duster of eggs, not excluded in many weeks 
after. Sir T. Bratone. 

Fertility (f 6r-til'i-ti), n. [L. fertiUtas, from 
fertilis, SeeFKRmB.] 1. The state of being 
fertile or fruitful; fruitfulness; the quality 
of prodiicing fruit in abundance; fecundity; 
productiveness; as, the fertility of land, 
gi’ouiid, soil, fields, and meadows.-— 2. Rich- 
ness; abundant resources; fertile invention; 
as, the fertility Qi genius, of fancy or ima- 
gination. 

The quickness of the imagination is seen in the in- 
vention, the fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy 
in the expression. Dryden. 

Fertilization (feritiI-iz-a".shon), n. 1. The 
act or process of rendering fertile, fruitful, 
or productive; as, the fertilization of the 
soil.— 2. The act of fecundating or impreg- 
nating; specifically, in bo t the application 
of the pollen to the stigma of a plant, by 
means of which a perfect seed containing an 
embryo is produced; fecundation. 

Fertilize (f^ritil-iz), v. t. pret. & pp. fertilized; 

fertilizimj. To make fertile; to supply 
with the nutriment of plants; to make 
fruitful or px'oductive; to enrich; to fecun- 
date; ns, to fertilize laud, soil, ground, mea- 


dow.s, plants, Ac. ‘ A fcrtlUzrd germ, ' B, 
Spencer. 

I Fertilizer (feritil-iz-er). n. lie who or that 
whicli fcrtiljzc-s; specifically, a mruiure, 
whether organic or inorganic; ns, giiatio is 
a powerful /eri/7ta?n 

Ferula (fc'ru-la), n, [L., giant-fennel, from 
ferio, to sti’ike, Ijeeouse ite stalks W'crc used 
to puni.sh schoolixoys.j i.t A rofl; a fca’nle, 
2. Tlic sceptre of the einpei*or of the easteru 
emijlre. — 3. In hot a genus of umbelliferoufs 
plants, wdiose .species often yield a powerful 
stimulating gum re, sin, employed in medi- 
cine, Tilt! specie.? are natives of the shor»;:s of 
the .Mediterranean and Fer,siu,,an(l are char- 
acterized by tall-growing pitliy Htems, iuid 
deeply divide d leaves, the segiiicnts of which 
are frequently linear. P. eomnvunis of our 
Eiiglisli gardens is called giant fennel, F. 
perdca, a dwarf .species, wa-s fonnf,;rjy sup- 
posed to he the. sorircc of asafetida, but tiie 
greater portion of the asafetida of c(,:-m- 
merce is the produce of Narthey: asafetida. 
F. orienfalis and F, tingiUina are said b) 
yield African ammoidacuin, a gum resin like 
asafeti<ia, Init less powerful. Sagapenum, 
a siinilar drug, i.s supiK)sed likewise to be 
tlie produce of a species of this genus. 
Fenilaceous (fe-ru-la'shns), a. [L. ferula. 
See Feruea and FEIIU 1 .E.} Pertaining to 
reeds or canes; having a stalk like a reed; 
resembling Ferula; u.$, fcrulaceous plants. 
Ferulart (feTu-lfir), n. A ferule. 

Fists an cl femiars, rods and scourges, liavc* i>ee5i 
the iisu.il tlainties in schools, " IfartUb. 

Ferule (fehfil), n. (L. ferula, a twig, a cane, 
a switch, from L. ferio, to strike.] A flat 
piece of xvood, used to punish children in 
seliool, by striking them on the palm of tlie 
hand ; also, a cane used for the same pur- 
pose. 

Fertile (fe'rul), v.t pret & pp. feruled; ppr. 
feruling. To punish with a ferule. 

Ferule (feTfil), n. A ferrule. 

‘Will you liave some of said the fat boy, 

plunging into tlie pie up to the ferules of the kniie 
and fork. Dickens. 

Fervencet (fSr'vens), n. Heat; fervency. 
Chapman. 

Fervency (fer'ven-si), n. [See FERTEKr.] 
The state of being fervent or -warm ; heat 
of mind; ardour; eagerness; animated zeal; 
warmth of devotion. 

When you pray, let it be with attention, ivith.A’?’- 
’z/ency, and with perseverance. It'ake. 

Fervent (f<5r'vent), a. [h. fervens, ferventk, 
ppr. of ferveo, to boil, to ferment (comp, 
/erridj/ermcnf); cog. Gr, thero, to make imt, 
tflermos, warm, boiling; Skr. gfmrma, heat. 
Akin E, and G. 'u;ff5'm; Tr. ijanmn, to warm.] 

1. Hot; boiling; glowing; as, afermmt sum- 
mer; fervent blood. 

The elements shall melt \s\th fervent heat. 

2 Pet. iii. 10. 

2. Hot in temper; vehement. 

Tliey iixQfervent to dispute. Hooker. 

3. Ardent; very warm; earnest; excited; 
animated; glowing nuth religious feeling; 
zealous; eagerly active; vigorous; as,/m’e/ti 
zeal; fervent piety; fervent toil 

The (iiSectaa .1 fervent prayer of a righteous man 
avaiJetii much. ’ Ja.s. v. x 6 . 

Fervently (ferivent-li), adv. l. In such a 
degree of heat as to bum. 

It continued so fervently hot that men roasted eggs 
in the sand. HakezoilL 

2. Earnestly ; eagerly ; vehemently ; with 
great wamith; mth devotional ardour; with 
eaniest zeal; ardently. 

Epaphras . . , saluteth you, labouring fc>’vsnUy 
for you in prayers. CoU iv. i2, 

Ferventness ( f 6r'vent-nes ), n. Fervency ; 
ardour; zeal. 

Fervescent (f^r-ves'sent), a. [L. fervescens, 
fervescenti8,ppv. oifemsco, to become boil- 
ing hot, incept, from ferveo, to boil, ] 
Growing hot. 

Fervid (fer'vid), a. [L, fervidns, from feh'veo, 
to be boiling hot] 1. Very hot; burning; 
boiling; as, fervid heat. 

The mounted sun 

Shot clown direct hisfervid rays. Milton. 

2. Very warm in zeal ; vehement; eager; 
earnest; as, /ciwZzeaL ‘ The /emM wishes, 
holy fires.' PttmefZ. 

Fervidity (fer-vidl-ti), n. Heat; fervency. 
Johnson. 

Fervidly (ferivid-li), adv. Very hotly; with 
glowing warmth. 

Fervidness (f6rivid-nes), n. Glowing heat ; 
ardour of mind; warm zeal. 

Fervor (fer'v^r), American mode of spelling 
Fervour. 


Fervour ffci'vcr), n. [L. fervor, heat] 
1. fiojit or wunnth ‘T'he/c'rroa/* rd eit.suing 
day.' Waller. -2. Inten.^ity of feeling; ar- 
dour; warm or animated zeal ami cairncst- 
iiess in the duties of religion, particularly iix 
prayer. 

Tlie fioint Ht xv’aich the miud .uwakeued indeed 
to n. sense of sinv.ini freedom, aud fcelsj fermetuieg 
in it a thou-safid tiimqjhtH— desir(.rs*~-.uin]utiar.s tuK ii 
UK lend its joyous f'rsnmr otid ho|jefii!iie<-n to tl.t.' 
heart of youth, Dr. Cmrd. 

Fesapo (fe-s;Vpo), -n. [A mutmionic word ] 
In logw, the fourth form of the fourth figuic 
of the syllogism, tlie tends of whiclt stand 
as follow^; —Ko P. is M.; All IVI. arc S, ; Bonui 
8. are not P. 

Fe.^cenniiie (fes'f>eiMim), a. .Pertaining to 
Fescij/inium in Italy; hcentious. — Fc'-ven- 
nine Terser, gtiy, lieeiitioiis, or scurrilous 
vtT.^csof ti]n.r.sonal eliaraeter, extemporized 
]>i pel former.? at merry-meetings, to amuse 
tlio audienee. mlginating at I'eseeimium. 
Fesceimine (fes'seiMuu), a of a 
rude or lieeatious character prevaluiit in 
ancient Italy. 

Fescue (feTii), n. [0,E./eriw, from G.Fr. 
feMn <Fr, feta), a .stJ’aw; L.festnca, a .shout 
or stalk of a tree, a rod. ] l, A straw, wire, 
pin, or tlie like, used to point out hTtern to 
children when learning to read. --2. 1’esciie- 
gras.s. See Festeca. —3. t Tlie plectnini u ith 
wiilcli the strings of the harp or lyre xvere 
struck and the instrument wa.s idayed. 

W'ith dij- golden ffpoji 

Thy hollow liarp. Cnapman. 

4. t The gnomon or style of a dial. 

The fescue of the dial is upon the Chri'k-cro.s!:! of 
noon. Old ploy iqu-oied l>y Nares]. 

Fescue t (fes’kfi), i;. t. To direc t or teach w i t!i 
a fescue; to assist in reading hy a fescue. 
Fescue-grass (fe.s‘ku-gra.s), 71 . Tlie species 
of Festuca, a genus of gi’as.?es. See Fes- 
TUOA. 

Fesels (fesTlz), n. [O.E. fasehi, Fr. faseoles, 
L, phasel'ifs, Gr. %)hxwMos, a .sort of Iddncy- 
bean.J A kind of kidney-bean or ITeiidi 
bean. 

DUdnin not fesels or poor vetch to sow, 

Or care to make Egyptian leutila tiirive. 

Muy. P'irffl, ■ . 

Fesse (fes), n, [O.Fr. fesse, Fr. fa see, L. 

fascia, ii band.] In her. 

' a band or girdle coinpria- 
ing tlie centre third jiart 
of the escutcheon, ami 
formed liy two horizon- 
tal lines drawn across tbo 
field; it is one of the nine 
honourable ordinaries. 
Fesse-polnt (fes'point), u. 
The exact centi-e of the 
escutcheon. 

Fessitudet (fes'l-tud), n. [L. fe-SBUs, weary, 
fatigued.] Weariness. 

Fest^t The fist. Chaucer. 

Festal (fesFal), «. [X. /t'sfm?, festive. Beo 
Feast.] Pertaining to a fea.st; joyous; gay; 
mirthful. 

You bless with choicer wine the day. 

Francis. 

Festally (feaFal-li), adv. Joyfully; mirtli- 
fully. 

Feste,f«. Afeast. Chance i\ 

Festeunine <fes'ten-nm), ?i, A fescenninc:; 

, a marriage song. Cartwright. 

Fester (f esT6r), v. L [Etymology unkx town . ] 

1. To suppurate; to corrupt; to gi’ow vir- 
ulent; to discharge purulent matter. 

Wounds imniedicabie 

Rankle, and and gangrene. Milton. 

2, To become more and moi’e virulent and 
fixed; to rankle: said of passions and .seiiHe 
of wrong. 

Deep in our hidden heart 

Festers the dull remembrance of a change, 

But no emotion— none, J/att. Arnold. 

Fester (fes'ter), v.t. To cause to fester; to 
cherish, as any feeling that rankles or fes- 
ters. 

And festered lankliag malice in my breast. 

Marst&n. 

Fester (fes'ter), n, 1. A small inflammatory 
tumour.— 2. Act of festering oi* rankling. 
‘The fester of tlie chain upon their necks.’ 
Is. faylm\ _ . ^ , 

Festerment (fes't^r-ment), n. The act of 
festering. 

FeBteytngjt PP?'- Feasting. Chaucer. 
Festinatet (fes'tin-at), a. [L. festmo, festin- 
atom, to hasten.] Hasty; hurried. 

Advise the duke where you are going to a most 
fesiinctU preparation, Shak. 

Festinately t (fes'tin-at-li), adv. Hastily. 
Shak. 



Fesse. 
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I’estinatioat (fea-tln-iVsiion), u. Haste. 

j'gs^vmtihH nirty prove precipitation 

Sir /. I}r0"<iin&, 

Festing-penny (fest'iny-pen«m), 

/“L f-iaffnitnHr ItTlldlllii'. ailCl 


viv} fastening, biJitlhij^, 

penny. 1 Euniest given, to servants when 
hiretl or retaiiietl in service. , 

Festino (fes-ti'iio), n. [A mnemonic word.} 
in Imne. the third term of the second iigiire 
of that form of tlm syllogism, the first of 
which is a universal negative proposition, 
tiKi second a particular amnnative, and tlie 
third a particular negative; thus-~No had 
men can he liappy; Some rich men are had 
meu; Tlierefore, Some I’icli men are not 

Festival (fes'tir-al), «■. [L. featwm, from 
festma, a feast. Sec Feast.] Pertaining to 
'or befitting a feast; joyous; mirthful; as, a 
fenUmtl enitertainment. 

Festival (fes'tiv-nl), n. A time of feasting; 
an anniversary day of joy, civil or religious; 
a festive celebration. 

The morning trump ets/t’x/sVrt/ proclaimed. Milton. 

Festive (fes'tiv), a. f L. festiviis, ivomfestuni. 
►See Feast.] Pertaining to or becoming a 
feast; joyous; gay; mirthful. 

The glad circle round them yield their souls 
To :^rth and wit that knows no gall. 

Thomson, 

Festively (fes'tivdi), adv. Iix a festive man- 
ner. 

Festivity (f es-ti v 1- ti), n. [L. fe,stimtas, from 
festivus. See Feast.] 1. The condition of 
being festive; joyfulness; gaiety; social joy 
or exhilaration of spirits at an entertain- 
ment— 2. t A festival. ^ A great and solemn 
festioUy.* South, 

Festivous (fes'tiv-iis), a. Pertaining to a 
feast; joyous. 

Festlicll,t ct. Used to feasts. Chaucer. 
Festoon (fes-tdn'), n. [Fr. feston, It fostom, 
fi'om L. festwm, a feast. Primarily, a festal 
garland.] 1. A string or chain of any kind 
of materials suspended between two points; 
apedflcally, a chain or garland of flowers, 
foliage, drapery, <.fec., suspended so as to 
form one or more depending curves. 

The wandering ivy and vine, 

This way and that, in many a wild festoon 
fian riot. Tennyson, 

2. In arch, a sculptured ornament in imita- 
tion of a garland of fruits, leaves, or flowers 
suspended between two points; an encarpus 
(which see). 

Festoon (fes-tdnO, v,t. To foiin in festoons 
or to adorn witli festoons; to connect by 
festoons. 

Growths of jasmine twined 
Their hunud arms tree to tree. 

Tennyson. 

Festoony (fes-tbnl), a. Of or belonging to 
festoons; consisting of festoons. Siv J. 
Ifevschel. 

: Festuca (fes'^tifka), n. Fescue-grass, a ge- 
nus of grasses containing a great number of 
species, foimd in the temperate and colder 
regions of the world. ISTine species are 
natives of Eritain, and among them are 
found some of our best meadow and pasture 
gi'asses, as F. pratemia (the meadow fescue) 
and F. ovina (the sheep’s fescue), 
Festuemet (fes'tCi-sin), a. fX. festuea, a 
stalk, straw.] Being of a straw colour. ‘A 
little insect of a festueine or pale green.’ 
Sh'’.T, Brmiu. 

Festucine (fes'tu-sin), In mineral, a 
splintery fracture. Crahh, Worcfiester. 
Festucoust (fes'tu-kus), a. Formed of straw. 
Festuet (fes^tu), n. A straw; a fescue. Bol- 
■ land. ■■■■■. 

Fetf (fet), ? 2 .. [Probahly connected with H./ef- 
zm, a slu’ed, Icel. /at, a garment,] A piece. 
Fett (fet), ut. To fetch. 

And from the other fifty soon the prisoner 

Spenset', 

Fet (fet), pp. Fetched. 

On, you noblest English* 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof, Shak. 

Fetal, Foetal (festal), a. [From/etits (which 
see).] Pertaining to a fetus. 

Fetation, Foetation (fe-tiVshon), n. The 
formation of a fetu.s. 

Fetch (fecli), [0.13. fetcJiyn, fetchen, 

A. Sax. fee.C(m, ye/eocan, to fetch, to draw, 
to take, to seek; akin to O.Fris, faJea, to 
prepare.] 1. To go and hring ; to bring ; to 
bear toward the per.son speaking. 

Go to the floclc, and fetch me from thence two kids 
of the goats. Gen. xxvii. 9. 

2, To derive; to draw, as from a source. 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 

Milton, 


a To liring hack; to recall; to bring to any 
poiHitiou or state. 

Ill smells we see their great and sudden effect in 
fetching men again when tliey swoon. Bacon. 

4. To bring to accomplisbment; to make; to 
perform, with certain obj(3cts; as, to fetch a 
turn; to fetch a leap or bound; io fetch a 
blow or stroke; in fetch a sigh or groan. 

Betch a compass betiind them. 2 Sam, v. 23. 

5. To reach; to attain or come to; to arrive 
at. ‘We/eic/iiJ the xSyren's isle.’ Chapiman, 

6. To bring; to obtain as it.s price; as, wheat 
fetches only^ fifty shillings the quarter; a 
commodity is worth what it will/e^cA.— To 
fetch away {naut.), to get loo.se from its 
lashings.— To/ciic/i out, to bring or draw out; 
to caifse to appear. — To fetch to, to restore; 
to revive, as from a swoon.— To fetch up, 
(a) to bring iiX); to cause to come up or 
forth, (&) To stop suddenly in any course. 
(c) To come up with; to overtake. 

The hare laid himself down and took a nap; for, 
says he, I can fetch up the tortoise when I please. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

-,-To fetch a pump, to pour water into it to 
make it draw water.— To fetch headway or 
sternway (naut.), to move ahead or astern: 
said of a ship. 

Fetch (fech), v.i. l. To move or turn; as, to 
fetch about.— 2. Naut. to reach or attain. 

We shall to windward of the lighthouse this 
tack. Falconer. 

—To fetch and carry, to perform menial 
services; to become a seivile drudge. 

Fetch (fech), n. [Frobably from the verb. 
In the second sense, however, it may be 
identical with P’def t, a Scandinavian goblin, 
especially as \ihQ fetch-candle of England is 
paralleled by the Vaette-lys or will-o’-the- 
wisp of Norway. ] 1. A stratagem, by which 
a thing is indirectly brought to pass, or 
by which one thing seems intended and 
another is done; a trick; an artifice; as, a 
fetch of wit. 

Straight cast about to overreach 

Th’ unwary conqueror with a fetch, Hndibras, 

2. The appai’ition of a living person; a 
wraith. 

The VOX'S fetch and ghost of Mrs, Gamp, bonnet 
and all, might be seen hanging up, any hour in the 
day, in. at least a dozen, of the second-hand clothing 
shops. Dickens, 

Fetch,! n. A vetch. Chaucer. 
Fetch-candle (fech'kan-dl), n. A light seen 
at night, and believed by the superstitious 
to portend a person’s death. 

Fetcher (fecliAr), n. One who fetches or 
brings, 

Fete,t'n. Afeat; an exploit; a work. Chaucer. 
F^te (fiit), n. [Fr.] A feast; a holiday; a 
f e.stival-day. — da Lieu, a feast of the 
Roman Catholic Church in honour of the 
real presence in the Eucharist, kept on the 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 

F§te (fat), u.t. pret. & pp. fHcd; ppr. feting, 
[See the noun.] To entertain with a feast; 
to honour with a festive entertainment; as, 
he vianfMed everywhere. 

Fdte-Champ4tre (fat-shafi-patr), n. [Fr.] A 
festival or entertainment in the open air; a 
rural entertainment. 

Fetich (fe'tish), n, [Fr. fetiche, Ty. feiti^o, 
sorcery, witchcraft, from L. faotitius, arti- 
ficial, from /acio, to make; qv fatidims, pro- 
phetic— /a fiww, fate, and dfco, to tell,] l.Any 




Fetiches of Dahomey. 

obj ect, animate or inanimate, natural or arti- 
ficial, regarded with a. feeling of awe, as 
having mysterious powers residing in it or 


as being the representative or habitation of 
a deity. The fetich may be an animal, as a 
cook, a serpent, a panther; or if inanimate, 
it may perhaps be a river, a tooth, or a 
shell; or it may be the representation of an 
animate or inanimate object. Fetichism 
prevails in Guinea and otlier parts of the 
west coast of Africa. It is usual for each 
trilie to have a fetich in common; but in 
addition every individual may have one of 
his own, to wliich he offers up prayers, and 
which, if these are not heard, he punishes, 
throws away, or breaks.— 2. Any object of 
exclusive devotion; as, gold has become his 
fetich. 

Fetichism, Feticism(fe'tish-izm,fe'ti-sizm), 
n. 1. Tlie practice of worshixiping any mate- 
rial object, living or dead, which the fancy 
may happen to select, as a tree, a stone, a 
post, an animal, &(i. , practised by some 
African tribes. See Fetich. Hence— 2 . Ex- 
cessive devotion to one object or idea; abject 
superstition. 

Fetichistic (fe-tish-ist'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by fetichism; ab- 
jectly superstitious. 

Our resu.scitated spirit was not a pagan philosopher 
nor a philosophizing pagan poet, but a man or the 
15th century, inheriting its strange web of belief and 
unbelief, of Epicurean levity and Fetichistic dread. 

George Eliot. 

Feticide, Foeticide (fe’ti-sid), n. [L. fetm% 
foetus, a fetus, and ccedo, to kill.] In 7nedi- 
cal jurisprudeiice, the destruction of the 
fetus in the womb, or the act by which 
criminal abortion is produced. 

Feticism, See Fetichism. 

Fetid (fe'tid), a. [L. foci klus , from foeteo, to 
have an ill smell, to stink. ] Having an offen- 
sive smell; having a strong or rancid scent. 
Most putrefactions smell either or mouldy. 

Bacon. 

Fetidness (fe'tid-nes), n. The quality of 
smelling offensively; a fetid quality. 
Fetiferdus (fc-tifer-us), a. [L. fetifer — 
fetus, and fero, to bear,] Producing young, 
as animals, 

Fetise,! a. [See Feat. ] Well made; neat 
Chaucer. 

Fetisely,t adv. Featly; neatly; properly. 
Chaucer. 

Fetish (fe'tish), TO. Same as 
Fetlock (fet'Iok), to. [Commonly believed to 
be compounded of /oof ar feet luul lock; but 
Wedg^vood refers?, as pointing in another 
direction, to D. ritlok, vitslok, the pastern of 
a horse; L.G. fm, fine thread, ffbre.s; Swiss 
ftsel, unravelled threads hanging from 
a garment, also the fetlock, or long haii* 
growing on the pastern.] 1. A tuft of hair 
growing behind the pastern joint of horses. 
And smoothed his and his mane, 

And slacked his girth and stripped his rein. Byron. 

2. The joint on which 
the hair grows,— 3, An 
iiLstrument fixed on the 
leg of a horse wdien put 
to pasture for the pur- 
pose of preventing him 
from running off. 'The 
fetlock is made consi- 
deralde use of in herald- 
ry; thus, s<nne branches 
, , r- ^^ 1*2 Scotch family of 

§!ldS “S IdSSS lockhw-t have for aitns 
XV.> n man s heart within a 

fetlock, in allusion to the 
circumstance that one of the heads of it 
accompanied Sir James Douglas wdien he 
set out with Bruce’s heart for Jerusalem; 
and a falcon within a fetlock ivas a badge of 
Edwai'd IT., for the duchy of York. 
Fetlocked (fet'lokt), a. 1. Having a fetlock. 

2. Tied by the fetlock. 

Fetlock-joint (fet'lok-joint), to. The joint 
of a horse’s leg next to tlie hoof. 

Fetlow (fet'16), A whitlow’ or felon in 
cattle. 

Fetor (fe'ter), to. [L. fwtor, a bad smell, 
stench. ] Any strong oifeiusi ve smell ; stench. 
Fette,tw. Fetched; brought. Chaucer. 
Fetter ffet'dr), n. [A. Sax. feter, fetor, a 
fetter, O.G-. fezzera, G, fessel, lee\. fiotur, pi 
Probably connected with E. foot] 1. A chain 
for the feet; a cdiain by wiiich a per.son or 
animal is confined by tlie foot, so that he is 
either made entirely fast to an object, or 
prevented from free motion as by having 
one foot attached to the other. 



The Philistines . 
ters of brass. 


. bound him (Sam.son) withj*^/- 
Jiidg. svi. ar, 

2. Anything that confines or restrains from 
motion; a restraint. 

Passions too fierce to be in fetters bound. Dryiim. 


pine, pin; note, not, move; ttibe, tub, Inill; oil, pound; 


Fate, far, fat, me, met, her; 


ii, Sc. ahwne; y, Sc. ley. 
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Fetter (fet'ei*). 1* To put fetters oii; to 
shackle or coniine with a chain. 

My heels fetter'd^ but iny fist is free, MilUnu - 

2 . To bind ; to enchain ; to confine ; to restrain, 
them in verse.’ Dry den. 

Fetter strong madness in a silken thread. Shak. 

Fettered, (fet'erd), p. and a. In zool. a term 
applied to the feet of animals when they 
are stretched backwards and appear unfit 
for the purpose of walking (as in the seals), 
or when they are concealed within the in- 
teguments of the abdomen. 

Fetterless (fet'er-les), a. Free from fetters 
or restraint. 

Fetterlock (fet'er-lok), n. Same s^sFetloclc, 3 . 
Fettle (fet'!), v. t. [Wedgwood compares Icel. 
fitla, to touch lightly with the fingers, L. Gr. 
fiseln, to pass tlie fingers gently ovQv^ fmeln, 
to be occupied in cleaning.] To repair; to 
put in right order ; to put the finishing 
touches to. [Provincial] 

{The world) fettling-, and who's to fettle it? 

Mrs. Gasleell. 

Fettle (fet'I), v.i. To make preparations; to 
put things to rights; to do trifling business. 
Fettle (f e’ tl), n. '.riie state of be ing prepared, 
or in higli condition or order; ns, he is in 
splendid /ciJiZe to-day. [Provincial] 
Fettstein (fet'stin), n. [G., fat-stone.] A 
name sometimes given to eleoolite (wliich 
see). 

FetUOUS i (f et'u-iis), lireat'ifeat. Herrick. 
Fetus, Foetus (feTus), ?i. [L. , from the root/e, 
implying fruitfulness, productiveness, in- 
crease. See Fecund.] The young of viviparous 
animals in the womb, and of oviparous ani- 
mals in the egg, after it is perfectly formed; 
befoi’e which time it is called Enibryo. 
Fetwa, Fetwali (fet'wa), n. [Ar.] In Turk, 
law, the written decision of a Turkish mufti 
on some legal point. 

Tliere is besides a collection of all the fetwas or 
decisions pronounced by the different muftis. 

FroTtjrkttnt. 

Feu (fu), n, [L.L. feudttm. Same origin as 
fee (wliich see). ] In laio, (a) a free and gra- 
tuitous right to lands made to one for ser- 
vice to be performed by him according to the 
proper tenure thereof; specifically, in Scots 
totf;, aright to the use and enjoyment of lands, 
houses, or other heritable subjects in perpe- 
tuity in consideration of agricultural services 
or an annual payment in grain or money, 
ctilledfeiL-duty, and certain other contingent 
Imrdens. This was anciently deemed an ig- 
noble tenure, as distinguished from toard- 
holdiny, where the service rendered was 
purely military, and to blench, where it was 
merely nominal (&) The land or piece of 
ground so held ; a fief. 

Feu (fu), v.t. In Scots lav), to give or take 
in feu. 

Feuar (fu'er), n. In Scots law, one who 
holds a feu. 

Feu-contract (fu'kon-trakt), n. In Scots 
law, a contract W’liich regulates the giving 
out of land in feu between the superior and 
vassal or feuar. 

Feud (fud), n. [In sense this word corre- 
sponds to A, Sax. foehth, /myth, from fdh, 
/di7, hostile (whence /oc); comp. R. veede, 
Gr. fehde, Dan. fejde, Icel feed, 13 w. fejd, ^ 
feud; hut its form seems to have been modi- 
fied through confusion with L.L. feudum. 
Bee Feb,] l. A contention or quarrel; en- 
mity; inveterate hatred ; hostility; often, 
hostility between families or parties in a 
state ; the discord and animosities which 
prevail among the citizens of a state or city. 
‘Wherein my sword had not impressure 
made of oiu* vaidzfeud.' Shale. 

Yet ofttimes in his maddest mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flash along Childe Harold’s 
brow, 

As if the memory of some deadly feud 
(Pr disappointed passion lurk’d below. Byron. 
Ring out of rich and poor, 

Ring ill redress to ail mankind. Tennyson. 

2 . In a narrower sense, a war wmged by one 
family or small tribe on another to avenge 
the death of or injury done to one of its 
memher.s; a combination of the kindred of 
a murdered or injured person to avenge his 
death or injuries upon the offender and all 
his race. 

Feud (fud), n. [See Feu, Pee,] In Imo, same 
as Fee (which see). 

Feudal (fud'a!), a. [L,L. feudalis, from 
feudum. See Feu, Fee.] 1 . Pertaining to 
feuds, fiefs, or fees; as, feudal rights or ser- 
vices tenures.— 2 . Consisting of or 

founded upon feuds, fiefs, or fees; embracing 
tenures by military^ services; as, the feudal 
system.— F’cttdai! system, a form of govern- 


ment anciently subsisting in Europe, and 
wliich foiins the basis of many of our mod- 
ern forms and ciistonia. According to thi.s 
system, persons Imlding in feud or fee were 
bound by an oath of fealty to serve the 
owner of the fee-simple at home or abroad 
in all wars and military expeditions when 
required. 

Feudal (fud'.al), n. A fief. 

Feudalism (fiid'al-izm), n. The feudal sys- 
tem and its belongings; the system of hold- 
ing lands by military services. 

Shakespeare's noble feudalism., as beautiful as it 
once looked and was, lias to end in a French Revolu- 
tion- Carlyle. 

Feudalist (fud'al-ist), n. l. A supporter of 
the feudal system.~2. One versed in feudal 
law; a feudist. 

Feudality (futi-alfi-ti), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being feudal; feudal form or consti- 
tution. 

^ It had doubtless a powerful tendency to cherish the 
influence oi feudality and clanship. linilani. 

Feudalizatiou (fud^al-iz-a'''shon), n. The act 
of reducing to feudal tenure, or conforming 
to feudalism. 

Feudalize (fud^td-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. fmd- 
alized; ppr. feudalizing. To reduce to a 
feudal tenure; to conform to feudalism. 
Feudally (fud'al-li),ud'y. In a feudal manner. 
Ilallam. 

Feudary (fud'a-ri), a. Held hy or pertaining 
to feudal tenure. 

Feudary (fud'a-ri), n. l. A tenant who holds 
his lands by feudal service; a feudatory.— 
2 . An ancient ollicer of the court of wards. 
Written also Feodanj (which see). 
Feudatary (fud'a-ta-ri), a. and n. Same as 
Feudatory (which see). 

Feudatory (fud'a-to-ri), a. Holding from 
another on some conditional tenure. " 
Feudatory (fud'a-to-ri), n. A tenant or vassal 
holding his lands of a superior on condition 
of military service; the tenant of a feud or 
fief, 

Feudbotet (fud 'hot), n. {Feud and ol>s 
bote.] A recompense for engaging in a feud 
or quarrel. 

Feu de joie (fed-zhwa). [Pr., fire of joy.] A 
bonfire, or a firing of guns in token of joy. 
Feudist (fud'ist), n. A writer on feuds; one 
versed in feudal law. 

FeU“duty (fu'du-ti), ?i. In Scots law, the 
annual duty or rent paid by a feuar to his su- 
perior according to the tenure of his right. 
FeulUage (f6-yiizli), n. [Fr,, foliage.] A 
bunch or row of leaves. 

Feuillaus, Feuillants (f 6-yahz), n. pi. A re- 
ligious order, an offshoot of the Bernardines, 
founded by Jean de la Barriere in 1577 : so 
called from the convent of Feuillant in Lan- 
guedoc, where they were first established. 
Written also Feuillians. 

Feuiilea (fu-iTe-a), n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Gucurbitacem. The species are 
natives of the tropical region, s of America, 
and are frutescent, climbing herbs. The 
seeds are oily and of a bitter taste; they are 
anthelmintic audcatliartic. F.in'fotatuaiKl 
F. cordifoUa are said to be pow'eful antidote.s 
against vegetable poisons, and the foimer is 
also used in South America to prevent the 
fatal effects of serpent hitess The seeds of 
one Peruvian species contain so much oil 
that they are used for xnaldng candles. 
Feuillemort) (fwei'inor), [Fr,, dead leaf.] 
A colour like that of a faded leaf. 
Feuilletou (fwel-tofi), n. [Fr., tvomfeuille, a 
leaf ; lit, a small leaf. ] That part of a French 
newspaper devoted to light literatiue or 
criticism, and generally marked off from 
the rest of the page by a line, The feuilleton 
very commonly contains a tale. 

Feuillians, n. pi. See Feuilians. 

Feuter t (fu'ter), v.t. [ 0 . Fr. feutrer, to stuff 
with felt or cow’s hair, to iiad, to equip, 
from feutre, felt, something stuffed, as a 
pad or cushion, support for the lance. See 
Felt. ] To make ready by placing in the 
rest, as a spear. 

His spear he feutred, and at him it bore. Spense?'. 

Feuterert (fn'ter-^r), n. [0. Fr. vautrim', 
multrieo', from vautre, viaultre, s. kind of 
hound; It. mltro, L.L. veltrtis, L, vertragus, 
a greyhound.] A dog-keeper. 

Fever (fe'v6r), [A. Sax. fefer, from L. 

/flbris, a fever; or from 0 . Ff. fevre, Mod. 
Fv. fL^vre; same origin.] 1 . A diseased state 
of the system, characterized by an acceler- 
ated pulse, with increase of heat, deranged 
functions, diminished strength, and often 
with excessive thirst. Fevers are often or 
generally precededby chills orrigours, called 


the cold stage of the disease. They are of 
various kinds; but the principal division of 
fevers is into (a) continued fever, which in- 
cludes simple fever or febricula, typhus 
fever, typhoid, enteric or gastric fever, re- 
lapsing or famine fever; ( 6 ) intermittent 
fever dr ague; (c) remittent fever, com- 
prising sinixile remittent fever and yellow 
fever; (rf) erujMve fever, including small- 
pox, cow-pox, chicken-pox, measles, scarlet 
fever, erysipelas, plague, and dengue fever. 
2 . Heat; agitation; excitement by anything 
that strongly affects the pa>ssion.s ; as, this 
news has given me i\ fever; this quai'rel has 
set my blood in n fever. 

Duncan is in bis grave; 

After life’s iltful fever he sleeps well S/iale. 

Fever (fe'viir), v.t. To put in a fever. 

‘ Hencefortli the white hand of a lady 
/eucr thee.’ Shak. 

Fever (fe'ver). r-i* To be seized with fever. 
Fever-busb (fe' ver-bu sh), n. In tli e United 
State.s, the popular name of the Laiirus 
Menzoin, an aromatic shrub with a flavour 
resembling benzoin. 

Feveret t (fe'ver-et), n. A slight fever. 
Feverfew (fe'v 6 r-fu), n. [A. Sa.x. feferfvge, 
from L. febriftigia, from fehris, fever, and 
fugo, to drive away.] The common naine 
of‘ Pyrethrum Parthenimn, a European 
plant which is common in gardens, and 
which has escaped into heclge-liank.s and 
waste places. It has tonic and hitter qua- 
lities, and was supposed to be a valuable 
febrifugCj lienee the name. 

Feverish (fe'ver-ish), a. 1 . Having fever; 
affected with fever, especially with a .slight 
degree of fever; as, the patient is /mris/i. 
2 . Indicating or pertaining to fever; as, 
feverish symptoms. — 3 . Uncertain; incon- 
stant; fickle; now hot, now cold. 

We toss and turn about oatfeverisk will Drydett. 

A. Hot; sultry; burning. * The feverish 
north.’ Dryden. 

Feverishly (fs’vdr-ish-li), adv. In a feverish 
maimer. 

Feverishness (f§'v 6 r-i.sli-nes), n. The state 
of being feverish; a slight febrile affection; 
hence, anxious, heated e.xcitement, ‘The 
feverishness oi his apprehensions,’ Sir IF. 
Scott. 

Feverly (feVer-li), a. Like a fever. [Rare.] 
Feverous (fe''ver-us). a. 1 . Affected with 
fever or ague.— 2 . Havlngthe nature of fever. 

‘ All /eremts kinds.’ Milton.—'S. Having a 
tendency to produce fever. ‘ A feverous di.s- 
positioiiof the yeai-.’ Hacon. [Rare.] 
Feverously ( fe’v 6 r-us-li), adv. In a feverous 
manner; feverishly. [Rare,] 

Fever-root (fe'ver-rot), n. 1 . A plant of the 
genus Triosteum(r.^e?/o?/fttMWi);feverwort: 
used as a cathartic and sometimes as an eme- 
tic. — 2 . A name given to Pteros^wmAndrome- 
dea, a simple, purplish-brown Horth Ame- 
rican herb of tlie heath tribe, with scat- 
tered lanceolate scales in place of leaves 
and a long-hracted raceme of nodding white 
flowers. 

Fever-sore (fs’v 6 r-sor), n. Thepoiralamame 
of a carious ulcer or necrosis. 

Fever-weed, (fe'ver-wsd), n. A plant of the 
genus Eryngium. 

Feverwort (fe'ver-w6rt), 7i. See FisvER- 

ROOT. 

Feveiy t (fe'ver-i), a. Affected with fever; 
feverish. ‘ All thy body B. Jo 7 ison. 
Few (fu), a, [ 0 . E. feioe, Sc. feoiv, A. Sax. 
feCiwa, feitwe, also fed, Bm.faa, Goth. /da's’, 
pi favai, little, few; of cognate origin with 
L. paiictts, few, pdieZus, little, Gr. pam'os.] 
Not many; small in number: used frequently, 
by ellipsis of a noun, for not many persons or 
things. A few is common, and generaU3f 
means more than few alone; a few being 
equivalent to some, few to next to none, 

There'syi’w or none do know me. Shak, 
What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 
Like angels’ vistts.y^7i/ and far between. Campbell. 

—In few A in a few words; shortly; briefly. 

Thus Jupiter infao unfolds the charge. Drydett. 

Fewel t (f u'el), n. and v. t. See Fuel. 
Fewmet (fu%et). See Fumet. 

Fewness (fu'nes), n. l. The state of being 
few; smallness; paucity. ‘The feicyiess of 
good grammarians.’ Sir T. Elyot . — 2 .t Bre- 
vity; -0011618611683. ‘JPeicnesg and truth ’tis 
thus.’ Shak. 

Fewterer (fu't^r-Sr), w. Same as Feuterer. 
Fey t (fa), c.t. [Comp. D. veegen, Q.fegen, 
to sweep.] To cleanse a ditch from mud. 
Fey (fj^X n. [A. feege, icel. feigr, near 
to death,] 1. 1 Dying; dead. — 2 . On the verge 
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t>f a Hiuldenor violent {leath; aefciiig iinac- 

t:onntal>ly, as perdons in health and 

die arc surposed to do in some last .mtKx- 

tniord inary eilort Written also I ic, Pyt. 

the ■ . ‘ the {^auijTer’s 

pJe: hv wiiicii wore! tlie common people exprep thoi,e 
'violonf -spirit-'^ v.-hich they t!m>k a presage of 

Fev t n. Faith. Chancer. 

Fsytioiii (fYdoin), n. The state of lieing fey. 

^^ronsdols, perhaps, of the disrepute into which lie 
had falieu, ... he sunk into a [bloomy reck!essne.ss 
of character, Tlie simple people about said he was 
• under a Au'/Zi-wJ.' . ■ • At all events, tins unhappy 
person had a dismal ending. //■. Uiambers. 

Fevre t n- A fair or market. Chaucer. 

Fez (fc«). principal town 

in Moro(3t:o, where 
such caps are large- .r' 
ly manufactuivd.] 

A red c:if> or head- Ij/r- 
dress of line cloth, 
littmg closely to tlie 
head,’ with a tassel 
of blue silk or wool 
at the crown, much 
worn in Turkey, on 
the shores of the 
Levant, in Egypt, 

and *\^orth Africa generally. The core or 
central part of a turban consists of a fez. 
Fiacre (fe-a-kr), n. [Fr., from the Hotel 
St, Fuwre, wdicro Sauvage, the inventtn' of 
: these carriages, estahlislied in 1040 an oHice 
for the hire of them.] A small four-wheeled 
carriage; a hackney-coach. 

Fiance t (fTans), v. t. To betroth. See Af- 
fiance. 

Fiance, Fiancee (fe-ah-sri),'n. maso. mid. fern. 
[Fr. See Affiance.] An affianced or be- 
trothed person. 

Plants (fi'aiits), n. pi The dung of the fox 
or badger. 

Fiar (fe'iir), n. [See Fee.] Xn Scots law, one 
to ■whom any property belongs in fee, that 
is, wlio has the property in reversion as con- 
trasted with life-runt; the person in whom 
the property of an estate is vested, burdened 
with the right of 1 if e-rent. —F'iars’ prices or 
fiars, the prices of grain for the current year 
in the different comities, fixed by the sheriffs 
respectively in the month of February or 
March with the assistance of juries. In 
fixing these prices, a jury must he called 
and evidence laid before them of the prices 
of the different grains raised in the county, 
and the prices fixed by the opinion of the 
Jury and saiictionedhy the judge, are termed 
the ;?«rs of that year in 'which they are 
struck, and regulate tlie prices of all grain 
stipulated to he sold at the fiars’ prices. 
Parish ministers’ stipends, in so far as they 
consist of grain and crown dues, are also 
paid by the liars* prices of the county for 
each year. 

Fiasco (fe-as'k5), n. [It. fiasco, a flask or 
bottle. In Itaiywhen a singer fails to please, 
the audience shout "Ola, obi, fiasco ,’ perhaps 
in allusion to the bursting of a bottle.] A 
failure in a musical performance; an igno- 
minious and notorious failure generally. 

Fiat (fi'at), n. [L., let it be done, 3d pers. 
sing. subj. of j?o, to be done.] 1. A com- 
mand to do something ; a decisive or effec- 
tive command. ~2, In laio, a short order or 
warrant of some judge for making out and 
allowing certain processes, given by his 
writing and subscribing the words fiat ut 
petitu.r, let it be done as is asked, 

Haunce,t n. Affiance; trust. Chcmcer. 
Flaunt, t n. A fiat; a commission or war- 
: , rant. , ' 

Nought suffered he the Ape to give or graunt, 

But through his hand must passe 

Spe/iser. 

HI) (fib), 11 . [Probably an abbreviation and 
corruption tv(imfaUe,'Lfabula. SeeFABLB. ] 

A lie or falsehood : a word used as a softer 
expression than lie. 

Ask me no questions, and I’ll tell you nojff^jr. 

1 , Goldsmith, 

Hb (fib), v.t. pret. & pp. Jibbed; ppr. fi^bbiny. 
To he; to speak falsely. 

Af yuu have any mark, whereby one may know 
when you and when you speak truth, you had 
best tell it me, Arbuthtioi. 

Hb (fib), dX pret. & pji. fibbed; ppr. fibbing . 
IG beat or strike, especially by delivering a 
succession of short rapid bloivs. [Slang,] 

Fib mb), u'i. To cleliver a .succession of short 
rapid blows. This,ym pugiUsin, is generally 
etteetecl by seizing a man by the head and 
pommelling him in the ribs. [Slang. ] 

Fibber (flb'fir), n. One who tells lies or fibs. 


Fiber (fi'ber), n. [L. , a beaver. ] A genus of 
rodent mammals belonging to the family of 
the beavers (Castorina or Castoridse), popu- 
larly known as mu.sk-rat or musquash, the 
only knoivii species of which is the Nortli 
American niiisk-rat, or Fiber zihethictis. 
Fiber (fiflior), n. American spelling ot Fibre. 
Fibre (fi'bei’), n. [Fr. fibre, L. fibra, allied to 
filum, a thread.] 1. A thread or filament; 
one of the fine slender threadlike or hair- 
like bodies of which the tissues of animals 
and plants are partly constituted; the small 
slender root of a plant. 

old yew whiejj graspe.st at the stones 
That name the under-lyiniiJ- dead, 

Thy Jtbres net the dreamless head, 

Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. Tamysofi, 

2. pl f Sinew; strength. ‘ A^et had no Jihres 
in him, nor no force.’ ’Chajman. — The 
ultimate components of animal fibres, the 
flbrillie, are elongated cells. The combina- 
tion of these gives rise to muscle, nerve, 
&c. In some tissues, as cartilage, the sub- 
stance between the cells becomes broken 
up into fibres parallel to each other, this 
structure being independent of the cells.-- 
Vegetable dbre, one of the most elementary 
forms of Vegetable tissue, consists of ex- 
cessively delicate threads twisted spirally 
in the interior of a cell or tube. In its naked 
state, uncombined with memlnane, it is 
supposed to be very rare. See Lignine.— - 
Woody fibre, a tissue consisting of tubes, or 
according to some autliorities elongated 
cells, of a spindle-like shape, having their 
walls thickened so as to give great firmness. 
This form of tissue does not exist in cellular 
plants. The woody fibre may be separated 
from the cellular parts of plants by macer- 
ation. In this way flax and hemp are pro- 
cured, as ivell as the bast used for mats. 
Fibred (fi'berd), a. Having fibres. 

Fibreless (fi'b6r-les), a. Having no fibres. 
Fibril (fiffiril), n. [Fr. fibrille, a small fibre.] 
A small fibre; the branch of a fibre; a very 
slender thread. 

Fibrilla (fi-briFla), n. pi. Fibrilla(fi-brilTe). 
[L.L., dim. of L. Jibra, a fibre.] One of the 
elements or components of fibre; specifically, 
in hot one of the hairs produced from the 
epidermis whicli covers the yomig roots of 
plants, Tliey are an increased development 
of tlie absorbing surface of the roots. 
Fibrillated (fi-briFat-ed), a. Furnished 
with fibrils or fibrillm; fringed. 

Fibrillation (fi-bril-a'shon), n. The state 
of being reduced to fibrils or fibrillm. 
Fibrillose (fi-bril'os), a. In hot covered 
with or composed of little strings or fibres, 
as the head of a mushroom. 

Hbrillons (fi-bril'us), a. Pertaining to 
fibres. ‘ Uneasy sensations, pains, yiin'Wows 
spasms.’ Kimieir. 

Fibrin, Fibrine (fi'brin), n. [See Fibre.] 

A peculiar organic compound substance 
found in animals and vegetables. It is a 
soft solid, of a greasy appearance, which 
softens in air, becoming viscid, brown, and 
semi-transparent, but is insoluble in water. 
Fibrin is procured in its most characteristic 
state from fresh blood by whipping it -with 
a bundle of twigs. It also exists in chyle, 
and forms the chief part of muscular flesh, 
and it may be regarded as the most abun- 
dant constituent of the soft solids of ani- 
mals. Fihrin is composed of carbon, nitro- 
gen, hydrogen, and oxygen, and is closely 
allied to albumen and caseine. Its exact 
composition is unknown; it very readily un- 
dergoes decomposition; it is a most import- 
ant element of nutrition. 

Fibrination (fi-brin-iVshon), ii, inmeti the 
acquisition of an excess of fibrine, as in 
inflammatory diseases; as, ih.o fihnnation of 
the blood. 

Fibrine (fi'brin), a. Belonging to the fibres 
of plants. 

Fibrinous <fi'brin-us), a. Having or pai’- 
taking of the nature of fibrin, 

Fibrocartilage (fi'br6-ka,r"ti-laj), n. Mem- 
braniform cartilage; the substance inter- 
mediate between proper cartilage and liga- 
ment which constitutes the base of the ear, 
the rings of the trachea, the epiglottis, &c. 
Fibrocartilaginous (n' bro - kar-til - aj "in - 
, us), a. Pertaining to or composed of flbro- 
cartilage. 

Fibrocellular (fiffiro-seFTn-lfir), a. A term 
applied to tissue partaking of the characters 
of fibrous and cellular tissues. 

Fibroin, Fibroine (fi'bro-in), n. [L. fibra, a 
thread.] The principal chemical constituent 
of silk, cobwebs, and: the horny skeletons of 
sponges. In the pure state it is ivhite, In- 


Fate, far, fat, f{ill; me, met, h6r; 
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soluble in water, ether, acetic acid, &c., but 
dissolves in an aminoiiiacal copper solution. 
Fibrollte (fi'brol-it), n. [From L. fibra, a 
tliread, a fibre, and Gr. lithos, a stone.] A 
mineral of a ivhite or gray colour, com- 
posed of silica and alumina. 

Fibromucous (fi'bro-mu-kus), a. Possess- 
ing the nature of fibrous and of mucous 
membranes: axjplied to fibrous membranes, 
which are intimately united with other 
membranes of a mucous nature, as the pitui- 
tary membrane, the membrane of the lU’e- 
tlira, etc. Duriglison. 

Fibroplastic (fi-brd-plast'ik), a. [Fr. fibro- 
plastique, from L. fibra, fibre, and Qv. plassu, 
to form.] A term applied to a morbid for- 
mation, constituted of the elements of 
cellular tis.sne transformed, in part, into 
fibre. Funglison. 

Fibroserous (fi'bro-se-rns), a. Posse.ssing 
the nature of fibrous and serou-s memljranes; 
specifically applied to memln-anes composed 
of a fibrous and a serous sheet intimately 
united. 

Fibrous (fi'brus), «. Containing or consist- 
ing of fibres ; as, the fibrous ,coat of the 
cocoa-nut; the fibrous root of the onion.— 
Fibrous fracture, in mmeral, a fracture 
which presents fine tlireads or slender lines, 
either straight or curved, parallel, diverg- 
ing, or stellated, like the rays of a star.— 
Fibrous tissue, in anal the membrane that 
covers the bones and cartilages; the mem- 
brane that is spread over or that forms a 
part of certain muscles, constituting the 
muscular aponeuroses or fasciie; the mem- 
brane that forms the sheatlis in ivhich ten- 
dons are included; the outer membrane that 
envelops the brain and spinal cord; the firm 
membrane in whicli tlie more delicate 
muscles and the humours of the eye are 
contained; the outer membrane forming the 
bag that contains the heart (the pericar- 
dium); the membranes by which the bones 
in general are tied together, and the joints 
in particular are rsccured, called ligaments; 
and the firm cords in which many musclc.s 
terminate, and which form their mo valile 
extremities, termed tendons. The same 
term is also applicable to other 
jiarts of the body which pre-sent 
a manifest fibroiLs structure, 
such as membranes in general, 
muscles, nerves, and bones. 
Fibrous cellular tissue, in a 
kind of cellular tissue, composed 
either of membrane and fibre 
combined, or of fibre alone. — 
Fibrous root, a root composed 
of fibres or filaments, branched 
or simple. — /'7&ro7<s cond or 
Mother-of-cMil, a variety of coal 
which occurs in the coal-fields 
of Great Britain, It is distin- 
Fibrous Root guished by its filirous structure 
and silky lustre. It is in fact a 
less comifietely mineralized iiortion of the 
original vegetal>le matter. 

Fibrousuess (fi'l)rus-ne.s), n. The state or 
quality of being fibrous. 

Fibrovascular (fi'bro-vas'ku-ler), a. In 
hot. consisting of ivoody tissue and spiral or 
other vessels. 

Fibster (ftb'stffi’), n. One who tells fibs; a 
fibber. ‘Yon silly littleV&- 
stcr.' Thackeray. [Rare,] 
Fibula (ti'bu-ia), n. jd. 
Hbiil^ (fi'bfi-le). [L., a 
clasp, a buckle.] 1, In 
mi at. the outer and lesser 
bone of the leg, much 
smaller than the tibia* so 
named on account of its 
connecting and giving 
firmness to the other 
parts. The figure shows 
the skeleton of knee and 
lower part of leg : a, 
fibula; b, tibia; c, part of 
femur or thigh-bone; 
patella or knee-cap. —2, A 
clasp or buckle. ‘Mere ; 
Jlbula': without robe to 
Fibula. clasp.’ IFordwirorf/i, — 3. 

In surgery, a needle for 
sewing up wounds. 

Fibul^ (fi'bii-lei*), a. Of or pertaining to the 
fibula; as,fihular avtevy; fihular nerve, Ac. 
Ficaxia (fi-’ka'ii-a), n. Pilewort, a genus of 
plants, nat. order Raminculaceo?. It in- 
cludes Ficaria ranunculoides, a yellow- 
flowered plant, wliicli grows plentifully in 
woods in Britain in early spring. It is the 
little celandine of the poets. 
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Hcellier (fi-Bfil-ya), n. [Kr., from Jicdle, 
pack-thread. ] A reel on whicli pack-tlireai I 
is wound. 

Fiched (Ucht), a. In /nn*. ^ sharpened to a 
point; fitched. See Fitoiie. 

Ficlltelite (lisldtel-it), n, A mineral resin, 
white and crystallizable, found in the Fich- 
tel^ebirge, Bavaria. 

Fichu (fi-shd'), n. [Fr. ] A light piece of dress 
worn by ladies covering the neck, throat, 
and slioulders. 

Passed in review all lier g-owns, Jichtis, tags, Vjob- 
bins, lace.s, .silk stockings, and fal-lals. Thackeray^ 

Fickle (fik'l), a. [A. Sax. inconstant; akin 
to wicelian, to wag, to vacillate ; to Dan. 
mhU, to shake, to totter; and to Gr. ficken, 
to move quickly to and fro. See Fid&e.] 

1. Wavering; inconstant; unstable; of a 
changeable mind ; irresolute ; not firm in 
opinion or purpose; capricious. 

They know how Jlckke common lovers are. Dry den. 

2. lis'ot fixed or firm; liable to change or vi- 
cissitude. 

Lest the adversary 

Triumph and say, Fickle their state, whom God 
Most favours. MilUm. 

Syn. Wavering, irresolute, unsettled, vacil- 
lating, unstable, inconstant, unsteady, vari- 
able, mutable, changeful, capricious. 
Fickle (fikl), v.t [Probaldy dim, freq. of 
or connected with/Z^e ovfyke.} To puzzle; 
to perplex; to reduce to aiionpius. [Scotch.] 
Plow-somever, slie’.s a weel-educate woman, and an 
she win to her English, . . . she may come to /iekle 
us a*. Sir IF. Scott. 

Fickleness (flkd-nes), n. A wavering; waver- 
ing disposition; inconstancy; unsteadiness 
in opinion or purpose; instability; ehauge- 
abletiess; as, the fickleness of lovers. ‘To 
exclaim at fortune’s fickleness.' Shak. 
Fickly (fik'li), adv. in a fickle manner; with- 
out firmness or steadiness. 

Away go e.s .vice . . , utter having given her mis- 
tress vvariiing ' PeJ>ys. 

FiCO (fedco), n. [It., a fig, also symbolic of 
worthlessness.] A fig, as expressive of worth- 
lessness or contempt. See Fig, n. 5. 

Steal! foil, a for the phrase. Shak. 

Ficoidesc (fi-koid'e-e), n, pi. A nat. order of 
calycilloral exogeus, nem-ly related to the 
Cactaceat. They are annual or perennial and 
often prostrate lierhs, or shrubs with fleshy 
entire leaves and often showy flowers. 
There are al)out 500 species, natives of the 
warmer regions of the world and especially 
of the Cape of Grood Hope. The succulent 
leaves of some are eaten, while others yield 
soda. Many are in cultivation on account 
of the beauty of their flowers. Sometimes 
called Mesemhri/acece. 

Fic'bt (fikt), G. Fictitious. Harvey. 

Ficta musica (flk'ta mu'zik-a), n. [L. fictus, 
fashioned, and musica, music.] Music in 
which notes were altered by the use of ac- 
cidentals. 

Fictile (ftk'til), a. [L. fictilis, from fictus, 
pp. oifingo, fictum, to form, shape, fashion.] 
Moulded into form by art; manufactui'ed 
by the potter; suitable for the potter. 

earth is more fragile than crude earth. 

Bacon. 

Fictileness, Fictillt 3 f (flk'til-nes, fik-tiFi-ti), 
n. The quality of being fictile. 

Fiction (fik'shon), n. [L. fictio, a shaping, a 
fashioning, from fingo, fictum, to fashion.] 

1. The act of feigning, inventing, or imagin- 
ing. ‘ By a mere fiction of the mind. ' Stih 
Ungfieet.—2. That which is feigned, in- 
vented, or imagined; a feigned story; an 
invention; as, the story is a ficUo7i. ‘A 
mere fiction of the brain.' Dr. Caird. 

So also was the Jlction of those golden apples kept 
by a dragon, taken from the serpent which tempted 
Eve. Raleigh, 

S. Fictitious literature. In its widest sense 
the word comprelienda every literary pro- 
duct of the imagination, whether in prose or 
verse, or in a narrative or dramatic form; 
but as used commonly it designates espe- 
cially prose narrative in the form of ro- 
mances, novels, tales, and the like. 

No kind of literature is so attractive 

Quart, Rev. 

4. In laio, an assumption of a thing, made 
for the purposes of justice, though the same 
thing could not be proved and may be 
literally untrue. Thus an heir is held to 
[je the same person with the ancestor, to 
the effect of making the heir liable for the 
de])ts of the ancestor.— 5. Any like assump- 
tion made for convenience, as for passing 
more rapidly over what is not disputed, and 
arriving at points really at issue. —S yn. Fab- 


rication, iiiveiition, fable, novel, roriuincc, 
falsehood, untruth. 

Fictional (tik'shon-al), «. Pertaining to or 
characterized by fiction; fictitious. 

Elements whicli nrejictional rather tlmn lii-storical. 

Lathani. 

Fictionist (flk'slion-ist), a. A writer of fic- 
tion. 

He will come out in time an elegant Jlcticnnt. 

Fietious (fik'sluis), ft. Fictitious. 

And studied lines and Jiciious circles draw.s. Prior. 

Fictitious (fik-ti'shus), a. [L. fictUius, from 
fingo, to feign.] Feigned; iiniiglnary ; not 
real; counterfeit; false; not genuine. 

Has life so little store of real woes 
That here ye wend to t.aste Jhtitious grief? 

//. Strath. 

Fictitiously (fik-ti'slms-li), aito. By fiction; 
falsely ; coiinterf eitly. 

Fictitiousness Cfik-trshn3-ne.s), n. Feianed 
representation, ' . 

Fictive (flk'tiv), a. 1. Feigned: imaginary; 
hypothetical. — 2. Of or pertaining to fiction; 

not ^ - - ' 

in the 

Fictor 

statuary, froin fi.ngo, fictum., to fasliion, 
feign.] Any artist who’ works in wax, clay, 
or other plastic material, as contradistin- 
guished from one 'who works in bronze, 
hiarljle, ivory, or other solid substance. 
Ficus (fFkus), n. [L., a fig,] l. A genibs of 
tropicfil or suldropical trees or shriibs, nat. 
order IMoracefo. The dowers are incomplete 
and unisexual, with a four- to six- leaved 
perigoniimi. The staniinate dowers liave 
one to six stamens, and the pistillate a one- 
celled ovary. Tlie flowers are crowded on 
a fleshy receptacle, which in many species, 
as in the common fig, is edible. There are 
nearly 200 species, of which tiie Ijest known 
are F. Carica (the common fig), F, mdica 
(the banyan), and F. religiosa (the sacred 
fig, peepul or pippul tree).— 2. In surg. a 
fleshy excrescence, often soft and reddish, 
sometimes hard and seirrlious, hanging by 
a peduncle or formed like a fig. It occurs 
on the eyelids, chin, tongue, anus, or repro- 
ductive organs, 

Fid, Fldd (fid), w. 1. Ifaut (a) a square bar of 
wood or iron, with a shoulder at one end, 
used to support the topmast when erected 
at the head of the lower mast. (6) A pin of 
hard w^ood or iron, tapering to a point, used 
to open the strands of a rope in splicing.— 

2. A bar of wood or metal used to support 
or steady anything. 

Fiddle (full), [A. Sax. fithelc; L.a. fidel; 
})mi.fiddel; Icel. fithla; t>.vedel; Jj.’L'vidu- 
la; It. viola; 'Sh\ viula; L.L. Jldicula, dim. of 
Ij.fidcSffidis^Gr. sphide, gut, catgut, string 
of a musical Instrument. See Violin.] 1. A 
stringed instrument of music, the finest of 
solo instruments, and the leading instrument 
in the orchestra. See Violin.— 2. NawL a 
contrivance to prevent things from rolling 
off tlie table in bad weather: so called from 
its resemblance to a fiddle, being made of 
small cords passed through wooden bridges 
and hauled very taut. —To play first, ov second 
fiddle, to take a leading, or a subordinate 
part in any project or undertaking: a collo- 
quial expression borrowed from tlie orches- 
tra,— .S'co^c/i fiddle, the itch: so called from 
the action of the arm in scratching. 

Fiddle (fid'l), v.i. pret. & pp. fiddled; ppr. 
fiddlmg. 1, To play on a fiddle or violin. 

T hemlstocles said lie could not Jiddle, but he could 
make a small town a great city. Bacon. 

2, To trifle; to shift the hands often and do 
nothing; to twee die. 

The ladies walked, talking, and with their 

hats and feathers. Pepys. 

Fiddle (fidfi), v.t. To play on a fiddle; as, 
he ykfdZcd the tune beautifully. 
Fiddle-block (ft dl-blok), n. Naut. a block 
having two sheaves of different sizes, one 
above the otlier. Also called a Long-tackle 
Mode. 

Fiddle-bow (fidl-bo), n. The bow strung 
with horse-hair with wliich the player draws 
sounds from the violin. 

Fiddle-de-dee (fidd-de-de), mteii. An ex- 
clamation nearly equivalent to Konsense 1 
and imjplying that the object of the excla- 
mation is silly or trumpery. 

Fiddle “dock (ftd'l-dok), n. A perennial 
plant, the if SeeKUMEX. 
Fiddle-faddle (fidl-fad-1), n. Trifling talk; 
trifles. [Golloq.] 

' Th' alarms of soft vows, and sighs, ^nAJtddle-faddle 
Spoils all our trade. Beau. IP FI. 



Fiddle-head. 


Fiddle-faddle (luri-fad-l), a. TriJling; 
making a bustle about nothing. [Golloq. j 

.She was a troublesome /iddlejaddle old woman. 

rlrhuthuot. 

Fiddle-faddle (fidT-fad-I), v.i. To trifle; to 
busy ofie’s self with nothing; to talk trifling 
nonsense. 

Ye may as easily 

Oiitnin a cloud, driven by a northern blast. 

As Jiddle-Jaddle so. Ford. 

Fiddle-faddler (fldT-fad-ldr), n. One vho 
busies himself with 
"IM fiddle-faddles. 
Fiddle-fish (fidT- 
fish), 71. A local 
name of the angel- 
fish or monk -fish, 
from its resem» 
ItUince to a fiddle. 
See AN(HiL-FISH. 

Fiddle-head (fidl- 
lied), n. Faut. the 
name given to an 
ornament at tlie 
boiv of a .ship, over 
the cut - water, 
when it consists of 
carved work in the 
form of a volute or 
.scroll, sudi as that at the liead of a vifdin. 
Fiddler (lidTer), n. l. One wlio jilays on a 
fiddle or violin.— 2. A sixpence. 1, Slang.]— 

3. In the United States, the jiDinilar name 
of a .small crab (Gelashnus 'Voea n,s) with one 
large claw and a very small one, It lives 
on the salt-meadows, where it makes its 
liniTows.— A’ufiiZc'r’s /arc, meat, drink, and 
money. — Fiddler's money, a lot of small 
silver coins, such .small coin being the re- 
muneration paid to fiddlers in old times 
from each of the company. 

Fiddle-shaped (fldd-slnipt), a. In hot. a 
term applied to a leaf having 
aresend^hmee to a fiddle, from 
its deep indentations in either 
side. 

Fiddle-stick (fidT-stik),«. Same 
as Fiddle-bow. 

Fiddle-string (fidT-string), ?i. 
The string of a fiddle, fastened 
at the ends and elevated in the 
middle by a bridge. 

Fiddle -wood (fidT-wqd), n. 
Fiddle-sliaped hs diiralile qualities tlio 

Leaf. term hoU fid'ele, stanch or faith- 
ful woijd, was applied by the 
French to one of the species, Avliich tlie Eng- 
lish mistook to mean fiddle-wood.] The com- 
mon name of Citharoxyion, a genus of trees 
or shrubs with some twenty species, natives 
of tropical America, nat. order Verhenaceie. 
Some of the species are ornamental timber 
trees; several yield a hard wood valuable 
for carpenter work. 

Fiddling (fidling), a. Trifling; trivial; fuss- 
ily busy with nothing. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they call Jiddling 
work. S7vift. 

Fidejnssion (fi-de-ju'shon), h, [L. fuiejnssio, 
from fidejubeo, to be surety for a ijerson 
—fides, faith, nndjubed, to order.] Surety- 
ship; the act of being bound as surety for 
anotlier. 

Fidejussor (fi-de-jus'er), n. [L. See Fide- 
JUSSION.] A surety; one bound for another. 

God might . . . have appointed godfathers to give 
answer in behalf of the children, and to be yrn'e/w- 
sojw for them. fer. Taylor. 

Fidel, t A fiddle, Gliamer. 

Fidelity (ft-delT-ti), u. [L. fideliias, from 
fides, trust, faith, from fido, to trust. Sea 
Faith.] l. Faithfulness; careful and exact 
observance of duty or perfonnaiice (if obli- 
gations ; as, we expect fidelity^ in a public 
minister, in an agent or trustee, in a domestic 
servant, in a friend.— 2. B’irm adherence to. 
a person or party with which one is united 
or to which one is bound; loyalty; as, the 
fidelity of subjects to their king or govein- 
meiit; the fidelity Qi a tenant or liege to Iiis 
lord. 

Th&Jid^fhy of the allies of Rome, which had not 
been shaken by the defeat of Thrasyraenus, could 
not resist the fiery trial of CaniuE. The Apulians, 
joined tlie conqueror immediately, and Arpe and 
Salapia opened their gates to him. Arnold. 

3. Observance of the marriage contract; as, 
the fiidelity of a husband or wife,— 4. .Hon- 
esty; veracity; adherence to truth; as, the 
fidelity of a witness.— SYN. Faithfulness, 
honesty, trustiness, trustworthiness, iiiteg-v 
rity, faith, loyalty, constancy, conscientious- 
ness. 

Fides (tTdez), n. 1. li\ class, myth, the god- 
dess of faith, commonly represented with 
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her Jiarids closely juiiie<I. —2. An {i^stermd 
hct;viA‘ti thii orbits of Mars aiid J upitcr, dis- 
covered by Luther, rh:tober 5, I8f. 

Fid-fad (ihrfad), n. A contraction for I> ladle- 

Fidge (fijh yi- I''idf/et [Oh- j 

solete or provincial.] 

You ‘Wil nwfce a mit. S7{df/, | 

ndge (hJ), To move up and down or 
from .side to side rapidly: applied to the 
movements of the body. ‘ Ke’er daw your 
luic, and ;2d»;cyoui’ back.’ Burm. [Scotch.] 
Fidget (lij'ct), V. I [Dim. of jhlffe, a softened 
form of North. B. or ^Q.filcejyke, to be rest- 
less, to annoy; Icel. fika, to hasten; G. ficken, 

O.Uvr.Jika, to move quickly to and fro; Swiss 
jUschen, to flutter, Jlgyen, to fidget. ] To 
move uneasily one way and the other; to 
move irregularly or in lits and starts. 

Our lively liostess , . . JidgeUd at this. Bos-well. 

Fidget (fij'et), n. [See above,] Irregular 
motion; restlessness.— To be in a fidget, to he 
in the fidgets, to have the fidgets, to be in a 
condition of nervous resfcleijsness, with con- 
stant desire to change the position. 
Fidgetiness ( fifet-Lnes >, Ur. The state or 
quality of being fidgety. 

His inamier was a strange mixture of Jidgetiness, 
iuiperioiisness, and tenderne.ss. G. H. Lewes. 
Fidgety (flj'et-i), a. Eestless; impatient; 
uneasy. 

There she sat, frightened oxiA fidgety. 7'. Hook 

Fidgin’-fain (ftj'm-fan), a. So fond or so 
overjoyed about a matter as to be unable 
to keep the body at rest. [Scotch.] 

It pat to hear’t. JSurffs. 

Fid-haminer (ftd'Iiam-mer), A tool con- 
sisting of a M at one end and a hammer at 
tile other. 

Fidicinal (fid-isTu-al), a. [L. fidieen, a per-^ 
former on a stringed instrument 
fidis, a string, and emo, to sing or play.] 
Pertaining to a stringed instrument of the 
fiddle kind. 

Fidicula (fi-dik'u-la), n. [L.] A small musical 
instrument in the shape of a lyre. 

Fidonia (ft'Clolii-a), n, A genus ol lepidop- 
terous insects of tlie family Geometridte, 
formerly called Bupalm. F. piniaHa (the 
bordered white moth) is a beautiful insect, 
having its wings on the upper side of a 
dusky -brown colour, and adomed with 
numerous pale-yellow spots. The cater- 
pillar feeds on Scotch fir. 

Fiducial (fi-du'shal), a. [L.L. fiduemlis, 
from li,fiducia, trust, trustiness, tmmfido, to 
trust.] 1. Confident; undoubting; firm; as, 
a fidueial reliance on the promises of the 
gospel. 

Such a. fiducial persuasion as cannot deceive us. 

Bp, mil. 

2. Having the nature of a trust; fiduciary; 
as, fidtictal power, > 

Fidiicially (fi-diVshal-Ii), adv. With con- 
fidence. 

Fiduciary (fi-diV.shi-a-ri), a. [L. fidueiarkts, 
rel ating to a thing held in trust, ivomfidueia, 
trustiness, from to trust] i. Coiiiident; 
steady; undoubting; unwavering; firm. ‘A 
fiduemry assent to whatever the gospel has 
revealed.’ Abp. Wake.— 2. Not to be doubted. 
"^Fiduciary obedience.’ Howell—^. Having 
thenatiu’e of a trust; fiducial; as, s.fidv,ciary 
.power, V.—., 

Hduciary (fl-du'shi-a-ri), oi. l. One who 
holds a thing in trust; a trustee. —2. One 
who depends on faith for salvation without 
works; an antinomian. 

. The second obstructive is that of fiduciary, 
that faith is the ouly instrument of his justification; 
and excludes good works from contributing anything 
towards it. Hammo 7 id. 

Tie (fi), interj. [Interjectional expression 
corresponding to Sc. feigh, Fr. fi, G. pfui, 
fi, Dan, fy, &c.] An. exclamation denoting 
contempt, dislike, or impatience. 

Fief (fef), )k [Fr. fief. See FiiiB.] A fee; a 
■ feud; an estate held of a superior on condi- 
tion of military or other service. See FEE. 

: Fiel (fel), a. Comfortable; cosy. Burns, 

Field (feld), n. [A. Sax. and G. feld, a field; 

D. veld, Dan. felt, a field, a camp. Allied 
probably to fold, an inclosure, fell, a hill 
or elevated moor; Frov. Dan, Sw. vail, 
greensward; Sc. fale, feal, a grassy turl] 

1. A Xiiece of land suitable for tillage or pa.s- 
ture; any part of a farm except the gtmdcn 
and appurtenances of the mansion; cleared 
land; cultivated ground. 

'Icefield give I thee and the cave that is therein. 

Gen. xxiii. ix. 

2. The ground where a battle is fought; as, 


the field of battle; these veterans are ex- 
cellent soldiers in the 
With his back to tIiey/<?/rt', and his feet to the foe, 
Campbell. 

3. A battle; action in the field. 

What though theyiV/rtf be Io.st, 

Ail is not lost. Mtlton. 

4. A wide expanse. 

Ask (if yonder axg,<iXit fields above. Pope. 

5. Open space, or unrestricted opportunity, 
for action or operation ; compass ; extent ; 
as, this subject opens a wide field for con- 
templation. 

In the viist field of criticism on which we are en tep 
ing-, iuuumecable reapers have already put their 
sickles. Macaulay. 

6. The ground or blank space on which 
figures are drawn; as, the./?^^«^ or ground of 
a picture, — 7. Iii07dcket, the fielders collec- 
tively; as, the Surrey club had a strong 
field. 

The ball . . . sticks in the fingers of bis left hand, 
to the utter astonishment of himself and the whole 
field. 7', Hughes. 

S, In sporting, (a) those taking part In a 
hunt. (&) All the horses, dog.s, or the like, 
talcing part in a race.— 9, In her. the whole 
surface of the shield on which the charges 
or bearings are depicted, or of each separate 
coat when the shield contains quarterings or 
impalements.— -10. Any district or locality 
considered as being in the open air or out of 
doors, as where the out-door operations of a 
surveyor, engineer, geologist, and the like, 
are performed ; as, the true geologist must 
study his science in the field. --Magiietic field, 
in eleet, any space po8se.ssiiig magnetic pro- 
perties, either on account of magnets in its 
vicinity, or on account of currents of elec- 
tricity passing through or round it—Field 
of ice, a large body of floating ice. —Field of 
vision or vieu, in a telescope or microscope, 
the space or range within which objects are 
visible to an eye looking through the in- 
strument.— To keep the field, (a) to keep tlie 
campaign open ; to live in tents, or to ];>e in 
a state of active operations; as, at the ap- 
proach of cold weather, the troops were 
unable to keep the field, (p) To maintain 
one’s ground against all comers. 

Tliere all day lonjj Sir Pelleas kept the field 

With honour. Tennysatt, 


—To bet, back, or lay against the field, in 
sportvng, to back one horse, dog, (Ssc., against 
all competitors. 

I am open to back my (hot-) houses against the 
field for ao miles round. Maamllan's Mag, 

Field (feld), tJ.L L To take to the field. 
Darwin.— % In cricket, to be one of the field 
whose duty is to watch the ball as it is 
driven by the batsman, and endeavour to 
put him out either by catching it before it 
reach the ground, or by recovering it rapidly 
and striking the bail from the stumps with 
it when he is out of bounds. 

Field (f§ld), v.t. In cricket, to catch or stop 
and return to the wicket; as, to field a ball. 
Field-alet (feld'al), n. An extortionate 
practice of the ancient officers of the royal 
forests, and of bailiffs of hundreds, whereby . 
they compelled persons to contribute to the 
supplying of them with drink. 

Field’aie . • . (was) a kind of drinking: in the field 
by bailiffs of hundreds, for which they gathered 
money of the inhabitants of the hundred to which 
they belonged. pees. 

Field-allowance (fad'aUou-ans), n. Mint. 
a small extra payment made to officers, and 
sometimes to privates, on active service in 
the.field, to compensate partly the enhmieed 
price of all necessaries. 

Field-artillery (feld'iir-til-fe-ri), n. Milit. 
light ordnance fitted for travel, and such as 
to be apphcabl^tb'the active operations of 
the field, T;ii:^term\generally includes the 
officers, men, and horses. 

Field-b£LBil (feld'ba-zil), n. A name some- 
times given to basil- thyme (Calanimtha 
Aevnos). *. 

Field-bed (feld'bed), n. A' bed for the field; 
a bed that may be easily set up in the field; 
a jiortable or camp bed. 

Held-book (feld'bgk), n. A book used in 
surveying, engineering, geology, t&c. . in which 
are set down the angles, stations, distances, 
observations, (fee. 

Field-colours (feldM-6rz), n. pi Milit. 
small flags of about a foot and a half square, 
carried along with the quartermaster-gene- 
ral, for marking out the ground for the 
squadrons and battalions, 

Field-comet (feld'kor-net), n. The magis- 
trate of a township in the Cape Colony. 
Field-cricket (feld'krik-ct), n. Acheta 


(Gryllus) campesUis, one of the most noisy 
of all the crickets, larger, but rarer than 
the house-cricket. It frequents hot, sandy 
districts, in which it burrows to the deptli 
of 6 to 12 inches, and sits at the mouth of 
the hole watching for prey, which con,sist,i 
of insects. 

Field-day (fehFda), n. 1. A day w^hen troops 
are drawn out for instruction in field exer- 
cises and evolutions. Hence — 2, Any day 
of unusual bustle, exertion, or display. 

Nobody , . . supposes that a dinner at home is 
charJicterized by . . . the mean pomp and ostenta- 
tion which distinguish our banquets on grand field- 
days. ~ Thackeray. 

Field-duck (f eld'duk), n. The little bustard 
(Otis tetnix), nearly as large as a pheasant; 
found chiefly in France. 

Fielded (feld'ed), a. Being in the field of 
battle; encamped. 

That we with smoking swords may march from hence. 
To help our fielded firiend.s, Skak. 

Fielden t (fehFen), a. Consisting of fields, 
'The JicZde?! country also and plains,’ Hol- 
land. 

Field-equipage (feld'e-kwi-prij), n. Military 
apparatus for service in the field. 

Fielder (feld^er), n. A cricket-player uiiio 
fields, or who stands out in the field to catch 
and stop balls. 

Fieldfare (f eld'far), n. {Field, and fak'e, from 
A, Sax. faran, to go, to wander, ] A bird of the 
genus Turdus (T. pilaris), about 10 inches 
in length, the head asli-coloiired, the back 
11 nd greater coverts of the wings of a fine 



deep chestnut, and the tail black. The 
fieldfares pass the summer in the northeni 
parts of Europe, but visit Great Britain in 
winter. 

Winter birds, as ■woodcocks and fieldfares, if tliey 
come early out of the northern countries, with us 
shew cold %vmters. Bacon. 

Field-flower (f eld'fiou-^r), n. A wild or tin- , 
cultivated flower; a flower growing in the 
fields: as opposed to garden-fiower. 

Yet will we say for children, would thy grew 

"Like field fioTi'crs evtivyvfhete I Tennyson. 

Field-fortification {fCdd'for-ti-fi-kri"shon), 
n. Milit. the constructing of works in- 
tended to strengthen the position of forces 
operating in the field; works of that tempo- 
rary and limited character which may be 
easily formed with the means at hand. 
Field-geologist (feUVje-ol-o-jist), n. A geol- 
ogist who makes out-door observations, in 
contradistinction to one who .studies geology 
from books, museums, tfec. 

Field-glass (feld-glas), n. i. A kind of bino- 
cuhu’ telescope or opera-glass for looking at 
objects at a considerable distance from the 
spectator. --2. A small achromatic telescope, 
usually from 20 to 24 inches long, and hav- 
ing from three to six joints. --3. That one of : 
the two lenses fonning the eye-piece of an 
astronomical telescope or compound micro- 
scope, 'Which is the nearer to the object- 
glass, the other being the eye-glass. 
Field-gim (feid'gun), n. A small cannon 
which is carried along "with armies, and 
used in the field. 

Field-house (feldlious), n. A tent. 
Field-madder (feldTnad-6r), n. The popu- 
lar name of Sherurdui arvensis, a British 
plant, common in fields and waste places, 
nat. order Paihiacerc. It is a hispid herb, 
with a prostrate stem spreading from tlie 
root, and clusters of small lilac" floivers in 
tenninal heads. 

Field-marshal (feld-miirishal), n. The high- 
est mnk coiifeiTed on general officers in the 
British and some foreign armies. In Britain 
it is conferred only on such couimaiiders of 
armies as are distinguished by their high 
personal rank or superior talents. 
Field-marshalship (fold-mar'shal-sliip), n. 
The office or dignity of a field-mar.shal 
Field-mouse (feldffiious), n . One of several 
species of rodent animals that live in riie 
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field, ImiTowing in l)anks, &a, astheloni?- 
tailed field-mouse (Mussylvaticus), the short- 
tailed. ^ field-mouse or field-vole {Ai'vicola, 
aqrestis), <,fec. 

Field-naturalist (feld'na-tur-al-ist), n. A 
jjerson who studies animals or plants in their 
natural hahitats; a person who collects wild 
animals or plants. 

Field-notes (feld'ndts), n. pi Notes of bear- 
ings, distances, etc., made by a surveyor in 
the field. Goodrich. 

Held-officer (feld'of-fis-er), n. A military 
officer above the rank of captain and below 
that of general, as a major or colonel. 
Field-piece (feld'pes), n. Same as Field-rfun. 
Field-practice (feld'prak-tis), n. Military 
practice in the open field. 

Field-preacher (feld'prech-6r), 7i. One who 
preaches in the open air. 

Field-room ( f eld' rom), n. Open space; 
hence, unrestricted or sufficient oppor- 
tunity. 

They . . . htidjield-rcom enough to expatiate upon 
the gross iniquity of the covenant. Clarendon. 

Held-shetching (feld'skech-ing), n. Milit. 
the act of depicting in plan, quickly and 
faithfully, the natural features of a country, 
so as to ^ve to an experienced observer the 
best possible idea of its character. 
Fieldsman (feldz'man), n. In cricket, a 
fielder. 

Field-Spider (feld'spi-der), n. One of the 
various species of spiders found in fields. 
Keid-staff (feld'staf), n. A staff formerly 
carried by gunners in the field, and holding 
lighted matches for discharging cannon. 
Held-train (feld'tran), n. That department 
of the Eoyal Artillery, consisting of com- 
missaries and conductors of stores, which 
has charge of the ammunition, and whose 
duty it is to form depots of it at some con- 
venient spot between the base of operations 
and the front, so that no gun may run short 
during an engagement. 

Held-VOle ^felcWol), n. A^'vicola agrestic, 
a rodent animal, called also ih.c Short-tailed 
Field-moum or Meadow-moim. 

Field-worls: (feld'wOrk), n. 1. All the out of 
doors operations of a surveyor, engineer, 
geologist, tfcc., as surveying, levelling, mak- 
ing geological observations, collecting spe- 
cimens, &c. — 2. Milit a temporary work 
thrown up either by besiegers or besieged, 
or by an army to strengthen a position. 
Fieldyt (feld'i), a. Open like a field. ‘In 
fwkl'if clouds he vanishetli away.’ Sylvester, 
Du Bartas. 

Fiend (fend), 71. [A. ^iix.fednd,f^nd, a fiend, 
an enemy, from fedn, Jian, to hate; comp. 
Goth, fijands, Fris. fmnd, G. feind, with 
other Tent, forms, all evidently of partici- 
pial origin. See FoE. The reader may also 
compare the somewhat improbable theory 
of tlie origin of the word given in foUouing 
extract;— 

When the Asi approached Scandinavia they found 
the shore peopled by wandering: Finns, \yiiom tradi- 
tion represents as malignant imps and deformed 
demons lurking- among rocks and in the forest 'g-looni. 
Hence, it has heen thought, have arisen the words 
Jiend and F^ndish, and the Getraimfeind, an enemy. 

Jsaac Taylor.'l 

An infernal being; a demon; the devil; a 
person with devilish ciiialities; an excessively 
mcked, cruel, or malicious person. 
Fiendful (fendTul), a. Full of evil or malig- 
nant practices. 

Fiendfully (fendffvil-li), adv. In a flend-Hke 
manner. 

Fiendish (fend'ish), a. Having the qualities 
of a fiend; pertaining to or resembling a 
fiend ; infernal ; extremely wicked ; exces- 
sively cruel; malicious; diabolic; devilish. 
His look, as he said this, was fiendish. 

Masterton. 

Fiendishly (fencTish-li), adv. In a fiendish 
manner. 

Hendishness (fend'ish-nos), n. The state 
of being fiendish; maliciousness. 

Fiendlike (fend'lik), a. Resembling a fiend; 
m aliciously wicked ; di abolical, 

Hent(fent). [From/ddM.j The fiend; the 
douce; the devil. 

But tho’ he was o’ high degree 

a pride, nae pride had he. Burns. 

■—Fie'ilt a liaet, deuce a thing ; devil a bit. 
[Scotch,] 

Pier (fer), a. Sound; healthy. Written also 
' Feer, Fere. [Scotch.] 

Fieramente (fe-<Sr'a-ment"a), adi?. [It.] In 
music, with boldness, vigorir, or fierceness. 
Fierce (fers), [O-E. fers, fiers, from O.Fr. 
fers,Jiers, I^./ems, %vild, rude, cruel, wdrence 
/era, a wild beast. See Beek.] 1. Yehe- 
nient; violent; furious; rushing; impetuous. 


‘Ships. . . driven of fierce Jam.iit. 2. 

2, Savage; ferocious; easily enraged; a.s, a 
fierce lion.— 3. Indicating ferocity or a fero- 
cious disposition; as, a fierce countenance.— 

4. Very eager; ardent; vehement in anger 
or cruelty; as, a man fierce for his i^arty.^ 

A in.in brings his mind to be positive andfisri-c for 
positions whose evidence he has never examined. 

Coo/je. 

Fiercely (fers'UXudy. i. Violently; furiously; 
with rage. ‘Both sides fiercely fought.' 
Shak.—2. With a fierce expression or aspect; 
as, to look fiercely. 

Fierceness (fers'iieiii), n. The quality of 
being fierce, furious, or angry; vehemence; 
violence; impetuosity; fury; ferocity; sav- 
ageness; excessive ardour or eagerness. 

The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their streni,^th, 
Fierce to their skill, and to tXviiv fierceness valiant. 

Shak. 

Hjs pride and briital7?'ejw«e.fjr I abhor. Dryden. 

Fierding-coiirfct (ferdfing-kdi't), ?i,. [A. Sax. 
feorth'img, a fourth part. ] An ancient court, 
so called because four were established 
within every superior district or hundred. 
Fieri facias (ffe-ri f,¥shi~as), - ji. [L.,lit, 
cau.se it to be dona] In law, a judicial writ 
that lies for him wlio has recovered in debt 
or damages, commanding the sheriff to levy 
the same on the goods of him against whom 
the recovery was had. Contracted Fi. fa. 
Fierily <fi‘6-ri-li), adv. In a hot or fiery 
manner. 

Fieriness (fi'6-ri-nes), u. [See Fieey, Fire.] 
The quality of being fiery; heat; acrimony; 
irritability; as, a fieriness of temper. 

The Italians, notwithstanding- their natural fieri- 
ness of temper, affect always to appear solier and 
sedate. Addisofi. 

Kery (fi'd-ri), a. [From Tire.] 1. Consisting 
of fire; wrapped in fire; burning or fiamiiig; 
as, the fiery gulf of Etna. 

And fiery billows roil below. Watts. 

2. Easily inflammable; liable to he readily 
set on fire; as, a fm'y mine.— 3, Hot like Are; 
vehement; ardent; very active; impetuous; 
as, a fiery spirit. 

B. fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigzny body to decay. Drydett. 

4. Passionate; easily provoked; irritable. 
You know the fiery quality of the duke. Shak. 

5. Unrestrained; fierce; as, ayiery steed.— 

6. Heated by or as by fire. 

The sword which is saixdei fiery. Hooker. 

7. Like fire; bright; glaring; as, a fiery ap- 
pearance. 

Fierycross, Firecross(fre-ri-ia-os, fir'kros), 
n. In Scotland, a signal sent in ancient 
times from place to place, expressive of a 
summons to repair to arms within a limited 
time. It consisted of a cross of light wood, 
the extremities of which were set fire to and 
then e.xtinguished in the blood of a recently 
slain goat. 

Fiery-footed (fi'e-ri-fut-ed), a. Eager or 
switt in. motion. ‘Ffer.v-/ooffid steeds.’ Bhak. 
Fiery-hot (ff6-ri-hot), a. Hot as a fire ; 
hence, jfiflr. impetuously eager or enthusiastic. 

Fiery-hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Tennyson. 

Fiery-new (ff^-ri-nu), a. Hot or fiery from 
newness. 

The vintage, yet unkept. 

Had relish, fiery-new. Tennyson. 

Fiery-short (fi'e-ri-short), a. Hot or fiery 
and short; brief and passionate. 

Fiery-short was Cyril's counter-scoff. Tennyson. 

Fi. fa. (fi' fa). In law, the usual abbreviation 
of Fieri facias. 

Fife (fif), n. [Fr. fifre, a fife=E. pipe, Q. 
jp/eife, from L. pipare, pfpire, a word of 
onomatopoetic origin ; whence also It. pif- 
fero, a fife. Comp. Gr, pijrpizein; E. pe^p, 
Imitative of a shrill sound.] A small musi- 
cal instrument of the flute kind, having but 
one key, and a compass of two octaves 
ranging upwards from D on the fourth line 
of the treble clef, 

The shrill trump, 

The spirib-stirring- drum, the ear-pierdngT?/^, 

Shak. 

Fife (fif), uf. To play on a fife. 

Fife-major (fifma-j^r), n, A non-commis- 
sioned officer who superintends the lifers of 
a battalion. 

Fifer (fif'er), n. One who plays on a fife. 
Fife-rail (fifrfil), n. Naut (a) the rail 
forming the upper fence of the bulwarks on 
each side of the quarter-deck and poop in 
men-of-war. (&) The rail round the main- 
mast, and encircling both it and the pumps. 
Fiiish (fifish), a. [This term originated 


from the belief that a considerable number 
of the people of the county of Fife were 
somewhat deranged.] Half-ci’azy; exets- 
sively wliimsical ; crabbed and peculiar in 
disposition. [Scotch,] 

He will be as wouf as ever his father was. To 
guide iu that gate a bargain that cost hint four dollars 
—very, very Jifish, as bhe east-country fisher-folks 
say. Sir IV. Scott. 

Fifteen (flf ten), a. [A. Sax. fiftyn--fif, five, 
and tyn, ten.] Five and ten. 

Fifteen (fiften), n. 1. The number which 
consists of live and ten.— 2. A symbol repre- 
senting this number, as 15 or xv. 

Fifteenth (fiftenth), a. [A. Sax. fifteotha— 
fif, five, teotha, tenth,] 1. The fifth in order 
after the tenth.— 2. Being one of fifteen equal 
parts into whicli a w*hole is divided. 
Fifteenth (fiftenth), n. 1. A fifteenth part. 
2. In imme, (a) the inteiwal of the double 
octavo, {b) A .stop in an organ tuned two 
octaves higher than tl'ie diapasons.— -3. An 
ancient tax laid on towns, boroughs, &c., In 
England, being one-fifteenth part of what 
each town, &c., had been valued at; or a 
fifteenth part of each man’s personal estate. 
Fifth (fifth), a. [A. Sax. fifta. See Five.] 

1. The ordinal of five; next after the fourth, 

2. Being one of five equal parts into which 
a whole is divided. 

Fifth (fifth), w. 1. The quotient of a unit 
divided by five ; one of five equal parts into 
which anything is divided,— 2. In -music, an 
interval consisting of three tones and a 
semitone. It is the mo.st perfect of con- 
cords, the octave excepted. Its ratio is 
3 : 2. There is a flat or im-j^erfect fifth, and 
an extreme sharp or superjlimis fifth. 
Fifthly (flftliTi), adv. In the fifth place. 
Fifth-monarchy Man, One of a sect of 
English fanatics who assumed to be ‘sub- 
jects only of King Lesus.' It sprung up in 
the time of Cromwell, and considered him as 
commencing the fifth great monarchy of the 
woi'ld (Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome 
being the first, second, third, and fourth), 
during which Christ should reign on earth 
1000 years. 

Fiftieth (fif ti-eth), a. [k.^iix. fiftiyatha----fif, 
five, and tig, ten.] 1. Next in order after 
the forty-ninth.— 2. Being one of fifty equal 
parts into which a whole is divided. 
Fiftieth (fif'ti-eth), n. One of fifty equal 
parts into which a unit or whole is divided. 
Fifty (fif ti), a. [A. Sax. fif tig— fif, five, and 
tig, ten,] Five times ten. 

Fifty (fif'ti), n. 1. The number which 
consists of five times ten. 

And they sat down in ranks, by Ivimdreds anti by 
fifties. Mark vi. 40. 

2. A symbol representing this number, as 
50 or 1. 

Fig (fig), 11. [A. Sax. fie, like 'Br. figue 

(which no doubt has influenced the modern 
form of the word), B. vijg, G. feige, from 
L. ficus, fig.] 1. The fruit of the fig-tree 
(Ficus Carica), which is a receptacle of 
the flowers, turbinated and hollow, pro- 
duced in the axils of the leaves on Small 
round peduncles, This fmit is not of the 
same nature as tlie apple, the orange, ami 
other fleshy seed-vessels; but it is a hollow 
receptacle, containing a great multitude of 
minute flowers, the ripe carpels of which, 
erroneously called 
the seed, are em- 
bedded in the pulp. 
Figs are produced 
in Turkey, Greece, 
France, Spain, Ita- 
ly, and Northern 
Africa. The best 
come from Turkey. 
Fourteen or more 
varieties of figs are 
I, Section of Fruit of Ficus cultivated^ in hot- 
Cai'ica. 2 , Female flowers, houses or in warm 

3 , Male flower. open exposures m 

this country. — 2. 
The fig-tree (which see).— 3. In. farriery, an 
excrescence on the frog of a horse’s foot 
following on a bruise. — 4. In the United 
States, a small piece of tobacco. Goodrich. 
6. [Comp. j^co; also 0. Sp. figa, o. motion of 
the fingers denoting contempt.] Used in 
scorn or contempt; as, I do not care a fig 
for him. 

I’U pledge 3'Qu all and a. fig- for Peter. Shak. 
Figt (fig)> v.t. 1. To insult with contemptu- 
ous motions of the fingers.. See Fig, n. 5. — 
2. To put into the head of, as something 
worthless or useless. 

Away to the sow she goes, and fifs her in the 
crown with another story. Sir R. L'Fsirange. 
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Bg (Hi?), it. [A foiitr. for fyure, pro))ably 
Inan thiscuntraf,^ttifl ft)riiGH3Jii,u:u3ediH refer- 
ence to pin ten in books of Inaluoiis.] Dress: 
employed cliieily in the pliviise in full fig, 
in Ml or <lre3s; in full ctiiiipmeiifc. 

fSliiiig.) 

Lo ! is ju)t one of tlio quoen’s pyebalds 
asi g’reat a.'n I as fooltsfi a monster. Tkact:cray. 

-- To he in goad fig, to he In good form or 
conditiriii; as, tlie liorse was in good fig for 
the race. [Sporting slang.] 

Pig (fig), vj. pret, A pp. figged; ppr. figging. 
1. To dress; as, to fig one out. —2. To treat 
a lior.sc in .such a way as to make the animal 
appear lively, as ))y putting a piece of ginger 
into the anus, 

Bgt (fig), v.i [Akin to fidget] To move 
suddenly or'ipiicJdy; to fidget. 

The liotind . 

Leaves whom he loves, upon the scent dntli ply, 
kXsfS to and fro, and falls in cheerful cry. 

.^yk'esiar, Du Bartas. 

Fig-apple (fg/ap-l), n. A species of apple 
without a core or kernel. 

Figaro (fe'ga-rd), n, A witty, shrewd, and 
iiitvigiiing person, so called from the hero 
j)f two plays by Beaumarchais. 

:yt (fi~ga'i'i)pi. [Cormi}tedfromraf)rar.v.J 


A frolic ; a vagary. Beau, dt FI. 

Fig-cake (figkak), n. A preparation of figs 
and almonds worked up into a hard paste 
and pressed into round cakes like small 
cheeses. Skmmnds. 

Bg-eater (fig'et-er), n. A bird; the greater 
pettychapi See Beoapioo. 

Figeixt t (fi j'ent), a. l^’idgety. 

I have known such a wranglinjj advocate, 

A thing', Beati. &'PL 

Fig-gnat (fighiat), w. An insect of tlie gnat 
family (Ciilicidfe) injurious to the fig, enter- 
ing into the interior of the fruit. 

Figgum (fig’^uni), n. Jugglers’ tricks gener- 
ally; the trick of spitting fire. 

See, he spits lire.— -Oh no, he plays aty 7 i!:gJ««; 
The devii is the author of %vicked_/%^'«??2. 

B. yonsoH. 

Fight (fit), uf. pret. (fcpp, fought; ppr. figM- 
ing. [A. Bmx./eo/itau, G, fechten, D. vechten, 
Dun. fegte, Icel. fikta, to fight! Probably 
connected witii E. fist, G. faust, L. pugnm, 
li.st, png an, battle, G. pygmB, fist.1 1. To 
strive or contend for victory in battle or in 
single combat; to attempt to defeat, subdue, 
or "destroy an enemjr either by blows or 
weapons ; to contend in arms ; followed by 
with QT against, in reference to the enemy 
encountered. 

Gome, and be our captain, that we vany fijtrJit with 
the children of .•\ninion. J»2g'. xt A 

Saul took the kingdom over Israel, and fought 
against all his enemies on every side, i Sain. xiv. 47. 

2 . To act in opposition to anything; to strive; 
to struggle to resist or check,— 2 ’o fight sky 
of 2 wrsons or things, to avoid tliem from a 
feeling of dislike, fear, ini,strust, or similar 
reasons. 

Fight (fit), V. t. 1. To carry on or wage, as a 
contest or battle. 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain ; 
Fought ail his battles o’er again. Drydeu. 

2. To win or gain by struggle; to sustain by 
lighting. 

Effeminate as I am, 

I will kiy wS'y with gilded arms, Tennyson. 

3. To contend with in battle; to war against; 
as, they fought the enemy in two pitched 
battles,-— 4, To cause to fight; to manage or 
mancenvre in a fight; as, to fight cocks ; to 
fight one’s ship .— it out, to struggle 
: till a decisive result is attained. 

Fight (fit), 'll. [See the verb,] 1 . A battle; 
an engagement ; a contest in arms; a struggle 
for victory, either between individuals, or 
between armies, ships, or navies; hostile 
collision of parties of men, or of animals. 
‘’VVho now defies thee thrice to single 
Milton.— 2 . Something to screen the com- 
batants in ships. 

Up with youtjights, and your netting's prepare, 

^ Djyden, 

3. Power or inclination for fighting. 

P, was not, however, yet utterly overcome, and had 
^OTXxo fight left in him. Thackeray. 

Combat, Engagement, Con- 
jliet See under Battle.— Syn. Combat, 
contest, struggle, encounter, fray, affray, 
duel, battle, action, engagement, conflict. 
Fighter (fit'er), n. One that fights; a com- 
batant; a warrior. 

Fighting (fitTng), p. and a. 1 . Qualified or 
trained for war; fit for battle; also, having 
skill or science in boxing. 

A host oi fighting men that went out to war by 
bands. 2 Chron. xxvi. u. 


2, Occupied in war; being the scene of war; 
as, a Jightmg field. . 

Fighting-fish (fitfing-iish). u. 
or Ctenops pugnax, a small fish 01 tiie 
family Aiiabasithr, a native of the south- 
east of Asia, remarkable for its pugnacious 
propensities. In Siam these fishes are kept 
in glass globes, as wo keep gold-fi.sh, for the 
puipose of fighting, and an extravtigant 
amount of gaiiibling takes place about the 
result of the fights, not only money, but 
children and liberty being staked. hen 
the fish is quiet its colours are dull, but 
when it is irritated, as by the sight of 
another fish, or of its own rellection in 
a mirror, it glow.? with metallic splendour, 
tlie lU'ojecting gili-znombrane ivaving like 
a blatik frill aboiit the throat. 
Fighting-gear (fit'ing-ger), n. Warlike or 
military accoutrements. 

Everywhere the Constitutional Patriot must clutch 
\i\s,fiidtiinggear, and take the road for Nancy. 

’ Carlyle. 

Fiffhtvritet(fit'wTt), '?b (Fight, and A. ^iax. 
and O.E. wite, blame, punishment. 3 _ The 
fine imposed on a person for making a 
fluniTel to the disturbance of the peace. 
Fig-leaf (figflef), n. The leaf of a fig-tree; 
also a thin covering, in allusion to the first 
covering of Adam and Eve. 

What pitiful flg-leavei', what senseless and^ ridicu- 
lous shifts, are these. South, 

Fig-marigold <fl.g'ma-n-goId). n. The 
popular name for plants of the genus Mes- 
emliryanthemum. 

Figment (flg'ment), n. {L. figmentum, from 
Jingo, to feign.] An invention; a fiction; 
something feigned or imagined. ‘Social 
figments, iexiiis, and fonnalisms.’ J?. B. 
Browning. 

Fig-pecker (flg^pek- 6 r), n. Same as Fig- 
eater (wliich see). 

Fig-shell (fig'shel), n. i:he name given to 
the various species of Pyrula, univalve shells 
having the shape of a fig or pear, and be- 
longing to the family Aluricidte. 

Fig-tree (fig'tre), n. A tree of the genus 
Ficus, the F. Carim. (See Fious.) It is 
a native of the Mediterranean region. It 
even sometimes ripens its fruits in the open 
air in this country. It is a low tree even in 
genial climates, vrithrough, lobed, deciduous 
leaves. The recep- 
tacle is common, 
turbinated, or hol- 
low, fleshy, and 
connivent, inclos- 
ing the florets, The 
apetalous flowers 
are concealed in 
the fig, and cover 
the internal sur- 
face of the recep- 
lacle,the staminate 
.flowers being near- 
est the opening, 
and the pistillate 
flowers below 
them. The fig-tree 
in its native coun- 
tries yields two 
crops of ripe fruit 
in the course of twelve months. It is said 
to have been first brought into England in 
1525 by Cardinal Pole.—S^o dioell under onfs 
vine and fig-tree, to live in peace and safety. 

1 Ki. iv, 25. 

Figulate, Figulated (fig'u-lat, fig'u-lat-ed), 
.ir . , * shion, from 


a, [L. figulo, figulatum, to fasi , 

fig, root of fingo, to fashion, to feign.] 
Made of potter’s clay; moulded; shaped. 

Figuiiae (flg'u-lin), n. [L. figulus, a potter, 
from jmgo, to fashion.] A name given by 
mineralogists to potters* clay. 

Figiirability (fig'ur-a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being flgurahle. 

FignraTble (fl^ur-a-bl), a. [From figure.d 
Capable of being brought to or of retaining 
a certain fixed form or shape. 

Lead \s flgurahle, but not water. yohnson. 

Fignral (flg'ur-al), a. l. Represented by 
figure or delineation; consisting of figures. 

_ Incongruities have been committed by geographers 
in the jfgural resemblances of several regions. 

_ _ Sir T. Browne. 

2. In mum, same as figumte, Z.—Figural 
numbers. Same as Figurate Numbers. See 
under Figukate. 

Fi^rant (flg'ur-ant), wetse,; FisniraHte 
( %' fir- ant ), n. fern. [Fr. ] 1 . One who 
dances at the opera, not singly, but in 
groups or figures.— 2 . An accessory char- 
acter on the stage, who figures in its scenes, 
but has nothing to say. Hence— 3 . One who 



Fig (Ficus Carica). 


Fate, far, fat, f ifll; me, met, her; 


figures in any scene without taking a pro- 
minent part. . ^ 

Figurate (figTjr-{it),g. lIj.jigwYo,fi(juratum, 
to form, to fiisliion, from Jigura, a shape. 
Bee FiGUitE.] 1. Of a certain determinate 
form or simpe ; resembling anything of a 
determinate form; ns, figurate stones, stones 
or fo.ssiIs resembling sliells.— 2. t Figurative. 
‘ Under the shadow of figurate elocution.’ 
Bale.—B. In music, pertaining to or char- 
acterized by passing discords, or a mixture 
of coneord.s and discords; iloikl— Figurate 
counterpoint, in music, see Counterpoint, 
— Figurate descant, in music, see Descant. 
—Figurate numbers, in math, such numbers 
as do or may represent some geometrical 
figure, in relation to wliich tliey are always 
considered, as triangular, pyramidal, pen- 
tagonal, &c., numbers. They are formed 
from any ai'ithmetical series in wliich the 
first term is unity and the difference a whole 
number by taking the first term and tlie 
sum of the first two, first three, first four, 
<fec., as the successive terms of new series, 
from which another may be formed in like 
manner, the nimihers in the resulting series 
being such that points representing them 
are capable of arrangement in different 
geometrical figures. In the following ex- 
amples the two lower lines consist of fig- 
urate numbers, those in the second line 
being triangular, and those in the tliird line 
square;— 

1 2 3 4 5 6 Ac. 

1 3 6 10 15 21 &c. 

1 4 9 16 25 36 Ac. 

Figurated (fig^fir-at-ed), a. Having a de- 
terminate form. 

Figurately (fig'ur-at-li), adv. In a figiiriite 
manner. 

FigULration (fig-fir-a'shon), w. 1 . The act of 
giving figure or determinate form; deter- 
mination to a certain form.— 2. In mu.s'm, 
mixture of concords and discords.— 3, In 
pJiilol change in the form of words without 
change in the meaning. 

Figurative (fig'fir-at-iv), a. [¥r. figumtif, 
from figure.] 1. Representing by Jiieans 
of a figure; representing by resemblance; 
typical. 

Tiiis, tliey will saJ^ was figurative, and served by 
God’s appointment but for .a time, to shadow out the 
true glory of a more divine s.mctity. Hooker. 

2. Used in ametapliorical sense; not literal; 
as, n figurative expression; the word is used 
in a figurative sense.— 3. Abounding witli 
figures of speech; ornate; flowery; florid; 
as, a description highlj figurative.— L In 
music, same as Figurate, 3. 

Figuratively (flg'ur-at-iv-ii), adv. By a 
figure; in a manner to exhibit ideas by re- 
semblance; in a sense different from that 
which words originally imply ; in a meta- 
phorical sense. 

The words are different but the sense is still; for 
therein hyg figuratively Uziah and Ezekias. 

Sir. T. Bi-owm, 

Figurativeness *(fig‘ui'-at-iv-nes), jl State 
of being figurative. 

Figure (fig'ur), n. [Fr.; L. figum, from 
fig, root of fingo, to fashion, to shape.] 

1. The form of anything, as expressed by the 
outline or terminating extremities; shape; 
fashion; fonn; as, flowers have exquisite 
figures; a triangle is a figure of three sides; 
a square is a figure ot four equal sides ami 
equal angles, 

A goocl^^«-fi, or person, in man or woman, gives 
credit at first sight to the choice of either. 

Fichardson. 

2. The representation of any form by draw- 
ing, painting, modelling, carving, embroid- 
ering, weaving*, or other process; especially 
the human body so represented. ‘ A coin 
that hears the figure of an angel,’ Shah. 

His bonnet sedge 

Inwrouglit with figures dim. Milton. 

3. Distinguished appearance; eminence; 
distinction; remarkable character; magni- 
ficence; splendom'. ‘ He may live in figure 
and indulgence.’ Lma. — 4. Appearance or 
impression made by the conduct of a person; 
as, an ill figure; a meanjigure; he cut a 
sorry figure.— o. In logic, the form of a syl- 
logism with respect to the relative position 
of the middle term.— 6, In arith. a character 
denoting or standing for a mimber, as 2, 7, 

9. — 7 . In astrol. the horoscope; the diagram 
of the aspects of the astrological houses. 

He set to discover 

If you were fled to Rye or Dover. Hz/dihras, 

8. Value, as expressed in numbers; price; 
as, the goods ivere sold at a high figure. 

‘ Accommodating a youngster, -vvlib had just 
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entered the regiment, with a glandered 
charger at an imcommonly stiff figure..* 
Thackeray.—^. In theol. type; representa- 
tive. 

Who is of him that %vas to come. 

Rom. V, 14. 

10. In rhet a mode of speaking or writing, 
in which words are deflected from their 
ordinary signification, or a mode more 
hoatitifiil and emphatical than the ordinary 
way of expressing the sense; pictorial lan- 
guage; a trope; any deviation from the rules 
of analogy or syntax.— 11. In dancing, the 
several steps which the dancer makes in 
order and cadence, considered as they form 
certain figures on the floor. — Apparent 
figure, in optics, see under Apparent. —yo 
cut a figure, to make one’s self celebrated or 
notorious; to attract attention either in 
admiration or contempt; to appear to ad- 
vantage or disadvantage. 

Figure (fig'ur), t pret. & pp. figured; ppr. 
figurmg. 1, To make an image, likeness, or 
picture of; to represent by drawing, sculp- 
ture, modelling, carving, embroidery, &c. ; 
as, to figure a plant, shell, &c.~2. To cover 
or adorn with figures or images; to mark 
with figures; to form figures in by art; to 
diversify; to variegate; as, to figure velvet 
or muslin. 

Accept this goblet rough with figured gold. 

Drydeu. 

The vaulty top of heaven 
Figured quite o’er with burning meteors. Shak. 

3. To represent by a typical or figurative 
resemblance; to symbolize. 

The matter of the sacraments their end. 

Hooker. 

4. To imagine; to image in the mind. 

'^'^figitrc to ourselves 
The thing we like, and then we build it up. 

As chance will have it on the rock or sand. 

//. Taylor. 

5. To prefigure; to foreshow. 

Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun, 

In this the figures some event. Shah. 

6. To note by characters; to indicate by 
numerals; also, to calculate. 
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Figure-maker (figTir-mak-cr), n. A nio- 
delier; one who praotmes the most refined 
part of the art of moulding, and casts busts, 
animals, and other ornaments, as liraiiclies, 
foliage, &c, ; a maker of wooden anatomical 
models for artists. 

Figure-stone (flg'iir-stdn), ?i. Agalmatolite 
or bildstein; a variety of talc-mica, of a 
grey, green, white, red, or brown colour, and 
so soft as to be easily cut into figures. See 
Agat.matolite. 

Figurial (fi-guT*i-al), a. Represented by 
figure or delineation. Qraig. 

Figurist {fig'dr-ist), n. One who uses or 
interprets figures. 

Fig-wort (flgbv6rt), n. fFrom its use, ac- 
cording to the old doctrine of signatures (see 
Signature, 2 ), in the disease called /huos’.] 
The common name of Serophularia, a genus 
of herbaceous plants, nat. order Scroplm- 
hiriacefe, containing about 100 species, of 
■which four are natives of Britain. 

Fike, Fyke (fyk), v.i. [Older and Kortheni 
form corresponding to the softened fidge. 
Comp, birk, birch; rig, ndge; brig, bridge. 
See Fidge, 1 To fidget; to l^e restless; to he 
constantly in a state of trivial motion; to be 
at trouble about anything. [Provincial 
English and Scotch.] 

At length, however, she departed, grumbling be- 
tween her teeth, that ‘ she v/ad rather lock up a hail 
ward than be fiking about thae iiilT-naffy gentles 
that gae sae inuckle fash wj’ their fancies.' 

Sir I V, Scoit. 

Fike, Fyke (fyk), v.t. To give trouble to; 
to vex; to perplex. [Scotch.] 

Fike, Fyke (fyk), n. 1 . Restlessness or agi- 
tation caused by trifling annoyance. [Scotch.] 
O sic a. fike and sic a fistle 

I had about it. Ramsay, 

% Any trifling peculiarity in regard to work 
which causes unnecessary trouble; teasing 
exactness of operation. [Scotch,] 

And, indeed, to be plain wi’ you, cusin, I think 
you have ower mony^'Xrtfj. Tiiere, did na' ye keep 
,Grizzy for mair than twa hour.s yesterday morning, 
soopin' and dustin’ your room in every corner? 

Mrs, Hamilton. 


As through a crystal glass the figured hours are 
seen. Dryden. 

7. In music, to indicate the desired accom- 
paniment by writing figures over or under 
the bass; to embellish. 

Figure (fig'ur), v.i. To make a figure; to be 
distinguished; as, the envoy figured at the 
court of St. Cloud. ‘ Who figured in the 
rebellion.’ BoUngbroJce. 

Figure-caster, t Figure-flingert (fig'ur- 
kast-er, fig'iir-fling-er), n. A pretender to 
astrology. 

I, by this figure-caste?', must be imagined in such 
distress as to sue to Maronilla, Milton. 

Figured (flg'urd), a. l. Adorned %vith fig- 
ui’es.— 2. CJsed in a metaphorical sense; con- 
taining a figm'e or figures ; tropical ; meta- 
phorical. ^Figured and metaphorical ex- 
pressions.’ Locke. —Z. In mime, same as 
Figurate. — Figured bass or base, in music, 
see Bass, —Figured muslin, muslin in which 
a pattern or design is wrought. 

Figure-head (fig'ur-hed), n. The ornamen- 
ts figure, statue, or bust on the projecting 



Figure-headt 


part of the head of a ship over 
the cutwater and immediately 
Tuider the bowsprit. If the ves- 
sel's name is that of an object -which can 
be represented directly or emblematically 
by a figure, such a figure is usually placed 
at the iiead of the vessel; thus, the Nelson 
would have a bust or statue of Lord Nelson 
for a figure-head, the Lion would have the 
figure of a lion, the Britannia a figure or 
bust of the conventional Britannia. When 
no bust or figure is used the head is often 
finished off as a sci'dll-head or a fiddle-head 
(see these terms), 'which are not strictly 
figure-heads. 

Her full-husted figure-head 
Stared o'er the ripple feathering from her bow. 

Ten?tyso?i, 


Fikery, Fykerie (fik'e-ri), n. The act of giv- 
ing trouble about trifles; vexatious trouble. 
Galt. [Scotch.] 

Fiky, Fyky (fyk'i), a. Causing or giving 
ti’ouble, especially about trifles; finical; 
unduly particular; troublesome in regard 
to matters of no consequence; as,j^/£y "work; 
afikyhody. [Scotch.] 

Filaceous (fil-a'slms), a. [From L. filim, a 
thread.] Composed or consisting of threads. 
Filacer (fll'as-er), n. [O.E, and Norm, filace, 
a file or thread on which tlie records of 
courts of justice were strung; 'Sr. filasse, 
flax ready to he spun, from L. filum, a 
thread.] A former oflioer in the Court of 
Common Fleas, who made out all original 
; processes, real, personal, and mixed: so 
called from filing the writs on which he 
made process. 

Filago (fil-a'go), n. [L. filum, a thread, 
from the cottony hairs.] Cudweed, a genus 
of slender annual cottony herbs, nat. order 
Composite. Twelve species are known in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Three are found 
in Britain in dry pastures and hanks. 
Filament (fll'a-ment), n. [Fr.; L.L. fila- 
7nentum, a slender thread, from L, filum, a 
thread.] A thread; a fibre; a fine thread, of 
which flesh, nerves, skin, plants, roots, <&c., 
and also some minerals, are composed; as, 
the filaments of a spider’s web; the tliread- 
like part of the stamens of plants is called the 
filameiit. The filament of a plant serves to 
support the anther. , 

Filamentary (fil-a-ment'a-ri), a. Having 
the character of or formed by a filament. 

In the blennies, the forked hake, the forked beard, 
and some other fishes, the ventral fins are reduced to 
filanmitary feelers. Owe?t. 

Filamentoid (fil-a-ment'oid), a. [From E. 
filameiit, and Gr. eulos, resemblance.] Like 
a filament. 

Filamentose, Filamentous (fil-a-ment'6s, 
fil-a-ment'us), a. 1. Like a thread; consist- 
ing of fine filaments.— 2. In bot. hearing fila- 
ments. 

Filander (fll-au'd6r), n. The name given by 
Le Brim to a kangaroo found in some of 
the islands of the East Indian Archipelago 
(Halmatums asiaticiis). 

Filanders (fll'an-dto), n. [Fr. filandres, 
from L. filum, a thread.] A disease in 
hawks, characterized by their being infested 
by small intestinal worms. 

Filar(fi'ler), a. [L.;?to-, a thread.] Per- 
taining to a thread; specifically, applied to 


a microscope, or other optical instrument, 
into whose construction one or more threads 
or wires are introduced; as, a filar micro- 
scope; a micrometer. 

Fllaria (fil-a'ri-a), n. A genus of nematoid 
worms, belonging to the class Seolecida, 
including the guinea-worm. See Guinea- 
worm. 

Filariadse, Filariidss (fi-la-ri'a-de, fi-la-rf- 
i-de), n. pi. Tliread-worms. A family of 
parasitic thread-like Worms, inhabiting dif- 
ferent animals and different parts of their 
bodies. Some live in the subcutaneous 
tissues of man, as the guinea- worm of Africa, 
Araliia, and India. See GuinEA-worm. 
Filatory (flTa-to-ri), 'n. [From L. filum, a 
tliread.] A machine which forms or spins 
threads. 

Tins manufactory has three dlatories, each of 640 
reels, which are moved by a water-wheel, and be- 
sides a small filatory turned by men. Tooke, 

Filature (fil'a-tur), 71 . 1. A forming into 
threads; the reeling of silk from cocoons. — 
2. A reel for drawing off silk from cocoons; 
a filatory, —3. An establishment for reeling 
silk. 

Filazer (fil'az-6r), ?i. Same as Filacer. 
Filberd (fll'l)6rd), n. Same as Filbert. 
Filbert (fllT^ert), 71 . [For fill-beard, because 
the nut just fills the cup made by the beards 
of the calyx. In an ordinary hazel tlio nut 
projects to a considerable distance beyond 
the heard. Wedgwood.] The fruit of a 
cultivated variety of Crnglus Avellana, or 
hazel; an egg-shaped hazel-nut, containing 
a kernel that has a mild, farinaceous, oily 
taste, agreeable to the palate. The oil is 
said to belittle inferior to the oil of almonds. 
Filcll ( filch ), v.t [For filk, from O.E. foU, 
Icel. fela, to steal, like talk and tell, stalk 
(verb) and steal, where k is a formative ele- 
ment, Skeat] To steal, especially some- 
thing of little value ; to pilfer; to take in a 
thievish manner from another. 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

I^sobs me of that which not enridies him, 

And makes rae poor indeed, Shah. 

Fain would they filch that little food away. D?ydert 
FUcber (filch'Sr), n. One who filches; a thief; 
one who is guilty of petty theft. * This flicker 
of affections.' Beau. & FI. 

Filcbingly (filch’ing-li), adv. By pilfering; 
in a thievish manner, 

Fild-alet (fild'al). Same as Field-ale, 

File (ill X t Fr. file, from L. hlum, a 
thread.] 1. A thread, string, or line; par- 
ticularly a line or wire on which papers are 
strung in due order for preservation and 
that they may be conveniently found when 
%vanted.— 2. The whole number of papers 
strung on a line or wire; a collection of 
papers arranged according to date or sub- 
ject for the sake of ready reference; also, a 
bundle of papers tied together with the title 
of each indorsed; as, a file gi writs; a file 
of newspapers.— 3. A roll, list, or catalogue. 
Our present musters grows upon the file 
To five and twenty thousand men of choice. Shak. 

4. A row of soldiers ranged one behind an- 
other, from front to I’ear; the number of 
men constituting the depth of the battalion 
or squadron. "Where a battalion is formed in 
two ranks, a file of soldiers means two men. 

So saying, on he led his radiant.y??i’j, 

Dazzling the moon. Miito?t. 

Soon after three7?/^J of soldiers entered. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

5. t Regular succession of thought or narra- 
tion; luiiform tenor; thread of discourse. . 

Let me resume dxcfile of my narration, WattQ?t. 
—On file, in orderly preservation.— 
aTid file {milit), the lines of soldiers from 
side to side, and from front to back ; com- 
mon soldiers all under the rank of sergeant; 
hence, the general body of any party or 
society as distinguished from the leaders. 

Philip dismissed all those of the common file, on 
the condition that they should not bear arms for six 
months against the Spaniards. Prescott. 

File (filX r.t. pret. & pp. filed; ■ppv. filing. 

1. To string; to fasten, as papers, on a line 
or wire for preservation ; to arrange or insert 
in a bundle, as papers, indorsing the title 
on each paper.— 2. To present or exhibit 
ofliGially or for trial; to bring before a court 
by presenting tlie proper papers in a I'egular 
%vay; as, to fide a bill in chancery.— S. In lato, 
to place , among the records of a court; to 
note on a paper the date of its reception in 
court. 

File (fil), n.i. 1. To march in a file or line, 
as soldiers, not abreast, but one by one. 

All ran down without order or ceremony till we 
drew up in good order, and filed off. Tatler. 


cli, c/tain; 6 I 1 , Sc. locA; 
Von. II. 


g, f^o; j,job; fi, Fr. tow; ng, TH, i/ten; th, i/iin; w, wig; -vvlvw^jff 


zh, azure.— -See Key. 
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2. To go with an equal pace; to keep pace; 
to be co-extensiYe. 

My endeavours 

Have ever come too fihprt of my desires, 

Yet /i!ed with my abilities. Shak. 

Filet t {A. *Sax. from fiU, foul.] 
To dirty; to tleiile ; to pollute ; to contami- 
nate; to disgrace or degrade. 

For rianqiio’s issue have my mind, S/mA\ 

Hie (fil). u. [A. Sax. /eol, G, feile, O.H.G. 
vihilajiqila, a file, to rub.] 1. A 

well-kiiutvn steel iiiatrumout, having teeth 
upon the surface for cutting, abrading, and 
smoothing metal, ivory, wood, &C.—-2. Fif). 
any means used to refine or polish, as style, 
Sfock the nice touches of the critic’s^A?. 

AJL'ensidi. 

S.t Smooth polished style. 

And were it not ill fitting for thisy 7 /e 
To sing of hills and wood.? ’inong wars and knights, 
I would abate thesternenesse of my stile. Spetiset^, 
4. A hard cunning person; a shrewd person; 
a deep or artful man; as, a sly old ‘The 
names of them two old files as was on the 
bench,' Dickens. [Slang,] 

File (fil), u t prefc. & pp. filed; ppr. filing. [See 
the noun.] 1. To rub smooth, or cut with a 
file, or as with a file; to polish; as, to file a 
saw; to file off a tooth. 

The iron teeth o>f confinement and privation had 
been slowly httn down, Dic&ens. 

2, Fig, to smooth; to polish; to correct; to 
improve. 

Pile your tongue with a little more courtesy. 

5zy IV. Scott. 

File-cutter (firkut-er), n. A maker of files, 
Hle-flsll (fil'fish), n. A name given to cer- 
tain lishes from their skins being granulated 
like a file; they constitute the genus Ba- 
listes. JB. caprismrs is the European file- 
fish, a common inhabitant of the Mediter- 
ranean, and occasionally met with on our 
southern coasts. It has tlie power of inflat- 
ing the sides of the abdomen at pleasure, 
and grows to the si^ie of 2 feet. B. aculea- 
ttis is 12 or 14 inches long, and is a native of 
the Indian and American seas, as well as of 
the Keel Sea. .See Balistes and BALiSTiDiE. 
File-leader (fifled-er), n. MUit. the soldier 
placed in the front of a file, 

File-marcbiug (fiPmareli-ing), n. Milit 
the marching of a line two deep, when faced 
to the right or left, so that the front and 
roar rank inarch side by side. Brande. 
Filemot (fife-mot), -n, (Fr. feuille-^morte, a 
dead leaf] A yellowish brown colour; the 
colour of a faded leaf. 

Filer (fifiSr), One who uses a file in cut- 
ting, smoothing, or polishing. 

File-shell (firshel), n. A bivalve mollusc of 
the genus Bholas. 

Filial (fill-alX «- [Fr. filial^ from L.L. filia- 
Us, from L. filius, a son, or filid, a daughter.] 

1, Pertaining to a son or daughter; becom- 
ing a child in relation to his parents; as, 
filial duty or obedience is such duty or 
obedience as the cliild owes to his ijarents. 

With confidence inspired 
Can lift to Heaven aa unpresumptiious eye. 

And smiling- say, ‘ My Fatlier made them all.' 

COTU/CK 

2. Bearing the relation of a child. 

Sprigs of like leaf erect tlieiry?/zh!/ heads. Prior. 
Filially (fil'i-aWi), adr. In a filial manner. 
Filiate (fil'i-at), -y.t [See Affiliate.] To 
adopt as a son or daughter; to establish a 
; filiation. 

Filiation. (fd-i-tTshon),n. [Fr., from Dfilius, 
a son.] 1. The relation of a son or child to 
a father: the correlative to paternity. 

Among all the sons of God, there is none like to 
that One Son of God. And if there be so great a dis- 
parity in ihejiliattott, we roust make as great a dif. 
ference in the correspondent relation. Pearson, 

2. AdoptioiL— 3. The fixing of a bastard 
child on some one as its father; affiliation. 
Filibeg (fllfl-beg), w. Same as FilUbeg. 
Hlibusterffil'i-bus-ter), n. [Ir. fiibmtier, 
formerly /nSwsfier, a form of D. vrijbuiter, 
G. freibeuter, E. freebooter. See Booty. 
By others referred to filibote, fiibote, 
from E. Jly-boat, or D. vUboot, a fly-boat.] 
Originally, a buccaneer in the West Indian 
Islands who preyed on the Spanish com- 
merce to South America; now applied to 
certain lawless adventurers belonging to 
the United. States, who, without authority, 
invade, with the view of occupying, a foreign 
country; or to similar adventurers of other 
nationalities. The adventurers who followed 
Lopez to Cuba in 1851, and those -who with 
Walker occupied Nicaragua from 1855 to 
1857, are the most notorious examples of 
filibusters in modern times. 


Filibuster (ftl'i-bus-ter), v.i. To act as a 
freeiiooter or buccaneer. . j. 

Filibusterism (fiTi-bus-tSr-izm), n. The act 
or practice of filibustering; buccaneering; 
freebooting. , ^ 

Filical (firi-kal), a. Belonging to the Iibces 
or ferns. ^ j-t* 

FHices (fil'is-ez), n. -pi. [.Norn. pi. of L. fihss, 
the male fern.] Tlie scientific name of the 
large group of cryi)togamic plants popuiaiTy 
known as /mis, SeeFEiiN. 

Filiciform (fil-isfl-form), a. Fern-shaped. 
Filicite (fii'i-sit), n. [L. jilix, a fern.] A fossil 
fern or fllieoid plant. ^ , 

FilicoidCfiTi-koid), a. [L.filiis, a fern, and 
a. eidos, likeness.] In boi. fern-like; having 
the form of ferns. 

Filicoid (fil'i-koid), n. A plant resembling 
fern. ^ „ 

rilicology(fil-i-kol'o.ji), n. 
and Qr. logos, a discoiuse.] The study of 
ferns. „ . , 

Filiety (fl-li'e-ti), oi. [L. fihus, a son.] The 
relation of a son to a parent; sonship. 

The paternity of A and the Ji^zety of B are not tivo 
fVicts, but two modes of expressing the same fact. 

% s. Mill. 

Filiferous(fil-if'er-us), a. \L. fiUm, a thread, 
and few, to produce.] Producing threads. 
Carpenter. . , 

Filiform (fil'i-form), a. [L. filimi, a thread, 
and forma, form,] Having the form of a 
thread or filament; long, slender, round, and 
of equal thickness tliroughout; as, a, filiform 
style or peduncle. 

Filiformia (ftlT-form-i-a), n. pi One of the 
t\vo sections into which crustaceans of the 
order Lsemodipoda are divided, the other 
section being the Ovalia. The Filiformia are 
characterized by a long and thread-like 
body with long and slender legs, while the 
Ovalia have a shorter and broader body, and 
shorter and stouter legs. See OVALIA. 
Filigraiiet (ftlT-gran), n. The original form 
of the ^vord BHUgree (which see). Tatler. 
Filigraned t (filfl-grand), a. Same as Fili^ 
greed. 

Filigree (fil'i-gre), n. [Formerly filigrane, 
from Fr. filigrane, It. filigrand—h. filum, a 
thread, and graimm, a grain; originally, 
granular net-work, the Italians who intro- 
duced it placing beads upon it. ] Ornamental 
open-work formed of fine gold or silver wre, 
which is ivorked into ai-abesques, &c.; sculp- 
tured work resembling this. 

Filigree (filT-gre), a. Relating to, or com- 
posed of, work in filigree. 

The churches of our ancestors shoot up into spires, 
towers, pinnacles, s.nd filigree work. H. Swinbitme. 

Filigreed (filT-gred), a. Ornamented with 
filigree. 

Filmg (fiFing), n. A fragment or particle 
rubbed off by the act of filing; as, filings of 
iron. 

Filipendnlous (fil-i-pend'ul-us), a, [lL.filwn, 
a tliread, and E. pendulous (which see),] 

1. Suspended by a thread.— 2. In bot a term 
applied to tuberous swellings developed in 
the middle of slender thread-like rootlets. 
Filitelse (fil-i-teTe),7i.pi!. [L, filum, a thread, 
and teto, a web.] A tribe of spiders who 
spread their threads about the places in 
which they prowl in pursuit of their prey. 
The most noteworthy genus is the Clotho 
of Egypt and Southern Europe, a limpet- 
shaped spider, about an inch in diameter, 
remarkable for the curious habitation it 
constructs for its young. 

Fill (fil). V. t [A. Sax. fyllan, to fill, from the 
adjective ful, full — common in kindred 
forms to all the Teut. tongues— -comp. Goth, 
fulljan, G. fallen, D. mdlen, to fill— allied 
to L. pleo, to fill, Gr. pZergs, full, and Skr, 
par, to fill, r being changed into 1] 1. To 
put or pour in till no more can be contained; 
to make full; to cause to be occupied so 
that no space is left vacant; as, to fill a bas- 
ket, a bottle, a vessel; the clergymaa filled 
his church. 

py/l the water-pots with water. And they yilied 
them to the brim. Jn. ii. 7. 

2. To occupy the whole space or capacity of; 
to occupy so as to leave no space vacant; 
to occupy to a great extent; to pervade; to 
cause to abound; as, the people filled the 
church. 

I amwhoy?// 

Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. Milton. 

Be fruitful and multiply, and^// the waters in the 
seas. Gen. i. 22. 

The earth wasjf/Ztfif with violence. Gen. vi, ii. 

3. To satisfy; to content; to glut. 

Whence should we have so much bread in the wil- 
derness, as to/f/ so great a multitude? Mat. xv, 33. 


4. To press and dilate on all sides or to the 

extremities. . 

A stately ship \ 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sailsy/Z/’rfand streamers waving, Milton. 

5. To supply ivith an incumbent; as, to fill 
an office or vacancy.— 6. To possess and per- 
form the duties of; to officiate in, as an in- 
cumbent; to hold or occupy; as, a king fills 
a throne; the speaker of the house /ZZs the 
chair.— 7. BBaut. to brace the sails so that 
the wind will bear upon them and dilate 
them.— iFo fill in, to insert; as, he filled vi 
the omitted items.— To fill out, (a) to pom* 
out into a vessel, as li(iuor. (&) To extend 
or enlarge to the desired limit, or simply to 
extend or enlarge,— To fill up, (a) to make 
full. 

It pours the bliss thcitjVlls np all the mind. Pope. 

(b) To occupy; to fill; as, seek to fill up life 
with useful employments, (e) To fill; to 
occupy the whole extent; as, to fill tip a 
given space, (d) To engage or employ; as, 
to fill up time. ( 0 ) To complete ; to ac- 
complish. 

And Jill up what is behind of the afflictions of Christ. 

Col. i. 24. 

Fill (fil), I- To fill a cup or glass for 
drinking; to give to drink. 

In the cup which she hath filled, j^ll to her double. 

Rev. xviii. 6. 

2. To grow or become full; as, corn fiJh 
well in a warm season; a mill-pond /ZZs 
during the night.— To fill out, to become 
enlarged or distended. — To fill up, to grow 
or become full; as, the channel of the river 
fills up with sand every spring. 


(fil), n. A full supply; as much as 

supplies want; as much as gives complete 
satisfaction. ‘Where I may weep my fill.' 
Shale. 

The land shall yield her fruit, and ye shall eat your 
Jill and dwell therein in safety. Lev. xxv, 19. 

Fill, pret. of fall. Chaucer. 

Fmt (fli), [A form of f/u7Z.] Shaft; thill. 

‘We’ll put you i’ the /ZZs.’ Shak. 

Fillagxee (fil'a-gre), n. Same as Filigree. 
Filler (fiTer), n. One who or that which 
fills; especially, a vessel or utensil for con- 
veying a liquid into a bottle, cask, &c.; a 
funnei. 

They have six diggers to iont Jillers, so as to keep 
tiie Jillers always at work. Mortimer. 

Brave soldier, yield thou, stock of arms and honour; 
Thou Jiller of Che world with fame and glory. 

Bean. FI. 

Filler, Fill-liorse (fil'6r, fil'hors), n. [See 
Fill, a shaft.] The horse which goes in the 
shafts; a thill-horse. 

Fillet (filTet), n. [Fr. filet, a thread, a band, 
a net, the chine of an animal, &o. , dim, of 
fil, thread, from L. filum, a thread.] 1. A 
little band to tie about the hair of the head. 

A belt her waist, a binds her hair. Pope. 

2. A muscle, or a piece of meat composed of 
muscles ; especially, the fleshy part of the 
thigh: applied chiefly to veal; as, a fillet of 
veal. —3, Meat rolled together and tied 
round. 

Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Slta^. 

4. In arch, (a) a small moulding generally 
rectangular in section, and having the ap- 
pearance of a narrow liand, generally used 
to separate ornaments and mouldings; an 
annulet; a list; a listel. See' Annulet 
(p) The ridge between tlie flutes of a column, 
called also a J^acet or Facette.—o. In her. 
a kind of orle or bordure, containing only 
the third or fourth part of the breadth of 
the common bordure. It runs quite round 
near the edge, as a lace over a cloak.— 6. In 
the matUge, the loins of a horse, beginning 
at the place where the hinder jpart of the 
saddle rests.— 7, In technology, in general, 
this word has a great many applications, ; 
such as in carp, a strip nailed to a wall oi- 
pai'fcition to support a shelf, a strip for a 
door to close against; in gilding, a band of 
gold-leaf on a picture-frame or elsewhere; 
in coining, a strip of metal rolled to a certain 
size; also the thread of a screw; a ring on 
the muzzle of a gun; drc. 

Fillet (fll'let), v. t. To bind, fui’nish, or adorn 
with a fillet or little hand. 

He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their 
chapiters, and them. Ex. xxxvii. sS. 

Filleting (filTet-ing), n. 1 . The material of 
which fillets are made.— 2. Fillets, collect- 
ively. 

Fllliheg (filTi-beg), n. [Gael, feileadh-leag, 
lit. little-kilt— /c'UeadA, a kilt, and beag, 
little. The feileadh-mor, ‘great-kilt/ cov- 
ered the upper part of the body as well.] 


me, met, h«br; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, b»U; oil, pound; ii, So. ab«ne; f. Be. fey. 
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The Gaelie name for the kilt. Written also 
Filibeg, Fhillibeg, 

HlliMster (firi-bus-ter), n. Same as Fili- 
IniHter, 

raiing (filing), a. Calculated to fill, satisfy, 
or satiate; as, a filling HiQt. 

Things that are sweet and fat are 

Bacon, 

Filling (filing), n. Materials used for occu- 
pying some vacant space, for completing 
some structure, stopping up a hole, or the 
like. 

Fillip (fillip), [Formed from the sound, 
or the same as fiifi-'] To strike with the nail 
of the fore or middle finger, fli'st placed 
against the ball of the tliumb, and forced 
from that position with some violence; 
hence, to strike in any way or with any in- 
strument. 

If I do, Jlllip me with a three-man beetle. Shak. 

Fillip (fillip), v.i. To strike with the nail 
of the finger. Seeu£. 

He laughed, and .swore by Peter and by Paul ; 

T:\iqvl jUlifci at the diamond in. her ear. Tennyson, 

Fillip (fillip), n. 1. A jerk of tlie finger 
forced suddenly from the thumb; hence, a 
smart blow or stroke.— 2. Anything which 
tends to rouse, excite, or revive ; as, that 
acted as a fillvp to my spirits. 

Hllipeeil (fil-li-pen'), n. [G. vielliebchen, 
much -loved.] In some of the Northern 
states of America, a small present given in 
accordance with a custom borrowed from 
Germany. When a person eating almonds 
or nuts finds one with two kernels he or 
she gives it to a person of the opposite sex, 
and whoever at the next meeting shah, 
utter the word filUpeen first is entitled to a 
present from the other. The term is ap- 
plied also to the kernel thus given. Written 
also PhiUipena, Pliilopena, 

FElister (fll'lis-ter), n. A kind of plane 
used for grooving timber or for rebates. 
Tilly (filli), n. [Apparently a dim. form of 
foal, A. Sax. fola. See Foal.] 1. A female 
or mare foal; a young mare.— 2. A wanton 
gii’l, 

I am joined in wedlock, for my sins, to one of those 
fillies who are described in the old poet. Addison, 

FUly-foal (fiTli-fol), n. A female foal. 

Film (film), n. [A, 8ax. fylnien, feUna, a thin 
skin; Fris. the human skin; akin to 

fell, skin.] 1. A thin membrane or lamina; 
a pellicle; a delicate coating or outer layer. 
‘From Adam’s eyes the film removed.’ 
Milton.— -2. In photog. a thin pellicle or 
coating sensitive to light. — 3. A fine thread, 
as of a cobweb, ‘Her whip of cricket’s bone, 
tlie lash of film/ Shale. 

At the tip-top 

There hangs by unseen films an orbed drop. Keats. 

Him (film), v.t. To cover with a thin skin 
or pellicle. 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within. 

Infects unseen. " Shafy. 

Hlminess (filml-nes), n. State of being 
filmy. 

Hlmy (fllml), a. Composed of thin mem- 
branes or pellicles, or of fine threads. 

Celestial coursers paw the unyielding air; 

Their filmy pennons at her word they furl, 

And stop obedient to the reins of light. Shelley. 

—Filmy fern, the common name for the 
two British species of the genus Hymeno- 
phyllnm. They have a creeping thread-like 
rhizome, and small delicate pellucid fronds. 
The sori are seated on a column protected 
by a two-valved involucre. Both species are 
found on moist 
rocks and copses. 

Pilose (fil'os), a. 

[From It. filum, a 
thread.] Iwzool. 
and hot a term 
applied to a part 
when it ends in 
a thread-like pro- 
" cess, ^ . 

Filoselle (fe-lo- ._j, 
zal),.'n. [Fr.] Fer- 
ret or floss silk; 
grogram yarn or 
thread. 

Filter (flrt6r), n. 

[Fr. /litre, It fel- 
trare, to filter, ^ 

from L.L. Leloges Water Filter. 

filtrum, feltmm, The compartments: 

■ioU- pofous top of 2d compart- 

felt or fulled meat; cd, filtering top of 3d 
wool, used origin- compartment; e, movable plug, 
ally as a strainer. 

See Felt.] A strainer; a piece of woollen 
cloth, paper, or other substance, through 



which lic|uorsarepassedfor defecation. Fil- 
ters are now largely employed for the pur- 
pose of filtering water, either for drinking 
or culinary purpo.ses. One of the nn:)St suc- 
cessful apparatus for the purilication of 
water for domestic purposes is the ascend- 
ing filter of Leloge, shown in cut. It is 
divided into four compartments, one above 
the other. The upper part, containing the 
water to be filtered, communicates with the 
lowest by a tube having a loose sponge at 
its mouth to stop some of the impimlies. The 
top of the lowest compartment is composed 
of a porous slab, through which the -water 
passes into the third jiart, which is filleii 
with charcoal The -water is forced through 
the charcoal and another porous slab into 
the fourth compartment, which is furnished 
with a tap to draw off the filtered water. To 
enable the filter to be cleaned there is a 
movable plug in the lowest part. 

Filter (filler), v. t. To purify or defecate 
liquor by passing it through a filter, or 
causing it to pass through a porous sub- 
stance that retains any feculent matter. 
Filter (firt6r), v.i. To percolate; to pass 
through a filter. 

Filter^ ?i, Sapie as Philter. 

Filtering (firter-ingj, p. and a. Straining; 
defecating. —FiZZerZuf/ hag, a conical-shaped 
Img made of close flannel, and kept open at 
the top by means of a hoop, to which it is 
attached. It is used in filtering wine, vine- 
gar, &Q..— Filtering cup, a pneumatic ap- 
paratus used for the purpose of showing 
that, if the pressure of the atmosphere be 
removed from an under surface, the pres- 
sure on the surface above has the effect of 
forcing a fluid through the pores of such 
substances as It could not otherwise pene- 
trate.— funnel, a glass or other 
funnel made with slight flutes or channels 
down the lower parts of the sides. When 
used it is lined with filtering-paper, folded 
and loosely put in. The channels allow the 
liquid to ooze more freely than in a funnel 
of a smooth mvincQ.— Filtering paper, any 
paper unsized and sufficiently porous to 
allow liquids to pass through it— Filtering 
stone, any porous stone, such as sandstone, 
through which water is filtered, 
rnth (filth), n. [A . Sax. fylth, from ful, foul, 
corrupt, rotten. See Foul.] 1. Anything 
that soils or defiles; dirt; aiiy foul matter; 
waste matter; nastiness.— 2. Anything that 
sullies or defiles the moral character; cor- 
ruption; pollution. 

To purify the soul from the dross and filth of sen- 
sual delights. TUlotson. 

Filthily (fllthl-li), aHv. In a filthy manner; 
foully; grossly. 

Filthiness (filthl-nes), n. l. The state of 
being filthy.— 2. That which is filthy; filth; 
foul matter ; corruption ; pollution ; defile- 
ment by sin; impurity. 

Carry forth the filthiness out of the holy place, 

2 Chr, xxix. s- 

Let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
fle.shand spirit. 2 Cor. vii, i. 

Filthy (fllthl), a. 1. Dirty; foul; unclean; 
nasty; impure. ‘Filthy air.* Shak.—2. Pol- 
luted; defiled by sinful practices; morally 
impure; licentious. 

He which is filthy, let him be filthy still. 

Rev, xsii. ri. 

Filtrate (fil'trat), v.t. pret. & pp. filtrated; 
ppr. filtrating. ih.'L. filtro, filtratum; Sp. 
filtrar. . See Filter. ] To filter; to defecate, 
as liquor, by straining or percolation. 
Filtrate (fiFtrat), n. The liquid which has 
been passed through a filter. 

Filtration (fll-tnVslion), n. The act or pro- 
cess of filtering; the process of mechanically 
separating a liquid from the nndissolved 
particles floating in it, as by passing the 
liquid through filtering paper, through char- 
coal, sand, and the like. See Filter. 
Fiinashing(fim'ash-riig), n. [L. fimus, dung.] 
Among hunters, the dung of several sorts of 
wild beasts; fumets. 

Fimhle, Fimhle-hemp(fim'bl, fim'bl-hemp), 
01 , [G. fionmel, fimmel-hanf.} The male 

plants of hemp, which, being soonest ripe, 
are picked out by hand from among the 
female, which are left to ripen tlieir seed. 
FlinTbria (flm'bri-a), n. [L. , a thread, in the 
pi a fringe.] A fringe: specifically, (a) in 
anat. applied to any fringe-like body, and 
especially to the fringed extremity of the 
Fallopian tube. (&) In &o£. applied to the 
dentated or fringe -like ring of the oper- 
culum of mosses, by the elastic power of 
which the operculum is displaced. 
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Fimbriate (fliu'bri-at), i». [I. fimbria, a 
thread, in the pi a fringe.] In hot. fringctl; 

having the edge sur- 
rounded by hairs or bris- 
tles. 

Fimbriat e(flm'bri-at), u. £. 
To hem; to fringe. 
Fimbriated (flm'bri-at- 
ed), p. and a. 1. In hot. 
same as Fionho'iate (which 
see). — 2. In zool. a term 
applied to many of the 
Muriccs or whelks hav- 
ing tliin, elevated, fiil- 
like processes on tlieir 
shells, and to some cy- 
clostomous land -shells 
anthus caryophyiius). wliich have like processes 
round the aiierture. — 
3, In her. ornamented, as an ordinary, with 
a narrow border or hem of another tinc- 
ture. 

Fimbricate (fim1)ri-kat),«. Fringed; jagged 
Kmbrilliferous (flm-bril-if^^er-us), a. [As 
if from nJj. fvmhrilla, a little fringe, and/ero, 
to bear,] In hot. bearing many little fringes, 
as the receptacle of some composites. 
Fimetarious (fi-me-taM-us), a. [L. fimetmn, 
a dunghill] In hot. growing on or amidst 
dung. 

Fin (fin), n. A native of Finland; a Finn. 
Fin (fin), 01 . [A. Sax. fin, finn; L.G. and Dan. 
finow; IX viii; Sw. fena; allied to L. %oinna, 
another form of peoina, a feather. See 
Feather,] l. One of the projecting wing- 
like organs which enable fishes to balance 
themselves in an upright position, and assist 
in regulating their movements in the water. 
The fin consists of a thin elastic membrane 



Fins — Common Perch {Bercayluviatilis). 

I D, First Dorsal. 2 a, Second Dorsal. P, Pec 
toral, V, Ventral. A, Anal. C, Caudal. 

supported by rays or little bony or cartila- 
ginous ossicles. The pectoral and ventral 
are known as paired fins, and represent the 
fore and hind limbs of other vertebrates; the 
dorsal, anal, and caudal are median, verti- 
cal, or ionpar fins, and are peculiar to fishes. 

The principal organ of motion {in fishesl is the tail; 


required. Cyclepeedia. 

2. Anything resembling a fin; as, (a) a fiu- 
like organ or attachment. ‘ The fi-m of her 
eyelids.’ J, Webster. (&) The sharp plate 
in the coulter of a plough, (c) In nvould- 
ing, a thin excrescence on the surface 
of a casting, caused by the imperfect ap- 
proximation of two monlding-bqxes, con- 
taining each a portion of the mould. The 
fin is lormed by the metal ruiming in be- 
tween the two parting surfaces, (d) .In com. 
a blade of whalebone, (e) A hand. [Slang. ] 
Fin (fin), v.t. pret. finned; pyr. finoiing. 
To carve or cut up, as a chub. 

Fm,t n. [Fr.] End; conclusion. Chaucer. 
Finable (fin'a-bl), a. [See Fine.] That ad- 
mits a fine; subject to a fine or penalty; as, 
a jfna&Ze person or offence. 

If jurymen, after sworn, eat and drink, . « . they 
BSQ finable. Tomlins, 

Finable (fnria-bl), a. [See Fine, v.t, to 
clarify,] That maybe clarified, refined, or 
purified. 

Final (fin'al), a. {L.finalis, from finis, end,] 

1. Pertaining to the end or conclusion; last; 
ultimate ; as, the fmal issue or event of 
things; final hope; final salvation. 

Oh yet we trust that .somehow good 

Will be final goal of ill. Tennyson. 

2. Conclusive; decisive; ultimate; as, afioial 
judgment; the battle of Waterloo brought 
the struggle to a final issue. — 3. Eespecting 
the end or object to be gained; respecting 
the purpose or ultimate end in view; as, the 
final cause is that for which anything is 
done; the ejficieoit cause is that which pro- 
duces the event or effect. 

Thus we necessarily include, in our idea of organi- 
zation, the notion of an end, a purpose, a design; or 
to use another phrase, final cause, Wheiuell, 


ch, cMin; 6h, Sc. locA; g, {7o; j, job; fi, Fr. to?i; ng, ^sin^; th, £/ien; tli, w, irig; wlij -wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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-■Final decrefi, In law, n coridiisive sen- 
tfjiiet* ai a court, as distirigutsliea from mi- 
terlnmiory. — Final, ConelaMVC, Uliiniate. 
Final, liriiigiin? an end or to un end, coming 
at the end or at last, inarlcs mainly the oir- 
ciirasfcaiiue of something Itdiigtliejastor at 
the last ; <soncbf.dve iiieaus shutting up or 
settling; putting a stop to any further 
questiem or procedure, as a ctmdunve argu- 
ment, ao<>ueiia.^‘fy<i?5tep; recalls the 

taut tiiafc soiiiethirig has gone before, and is 
apjdied to what is last in a sequence ; an 
vlUmatc object is that to which all one’s 
notions tend as the crowning point. 

Yet dtispair not of pardon, Milton. 

Tins objection . . . will not be found by any means 
KO conclusivt as at first sight it seems, Hobbes. 

Many actions apt to procure fame are not condu- 
cive to this onr ultimate happiness, Addison. 

Finale (fc-naaa),». fit.] 1. In music, (a) the 
last part of a concerted t^iece, sonata, or 
symphony ; the last piece in the act of an 
opera, {b) The final piece in a concert pro- 
gramme. Finales aregenerally characterized 
by their grand effects, all the power of the 
instrument, the orchestra, or the ohorus 
being called into play,— 2. The last part, 
piece, or scene in any public performance or 
exhibition. 

It was arranged that the two horsemen should first 
occupy the arena, , . . that Glaucus and the lion 
should tte.\t perform their part in the bloody spec- 
tacle; and the tiger and the Naaarene be the grand 
Jinaie, Lord Lytton, 

FlnaHty (fi-nari-ti), n. l. The state of being 
final; the state of being settled or finally 
arranged; completeness.— 2. In philos, the 
doctrine that nothing exists or was made 
except for a determinate end; the doctrine 
of final causes. 

Finally (fihial-li), adv. 1. At the end or 
conclusion; ultimately; lastly; as, the cause 
is c,\:pensive, but we shall finally recover.— 

2. Completely; beyond recovery. 

l"he enemy was Fatally exterminated. Sir'F^ Davies. 

Finance (fi-nans'), u. f Fr. , from EX. pian- 
ewL, a money payment, from fmuve, to pay 
a fine or subsidy, from 'L.fmis, an end, in 
late sense of a sum paid by a subject to a 
sovereign for the enjoyment of a privilege; 
the final settlement of a claim by composi- 
tion or agreement.] 1. The system or science 
of public revenue and expenditure. 

I hope, however, he will not rely tod much on the 
fertility of Lord North’s genius for tee, 

yuHhts' Letters. 

2. pi. Bevenue; funds in the public treasury, 
or accruing to it; public resources of money; 
as, the finmices of the king or government 
were in alow condition.— 3. pZ/i’he income 
or resources of individuals; as, my finances 
are in a very unhealthy state. [Colloq.] 

Finance (fi.-nana'),u'i. To conduct financial 
operations ; especially, in a commercial se use, 
to meet obligations by continual borrow- 
ing. 

Financeer, v.i. See Financiek. 

Financial (fi-nan'shal), a. Pertaining to 
finance or public revenue; having to do with 
money matters; as, financial concerns or 
operations. 

Godolphin, . . whose ^financial skill had been 
greatly missed during the summer, was brought back 
to the Treasury. Macaulay. 

FinanciaUst (fi-nan'shal-ist),n. One sldlled 
in financial matters; a financier. 
Financially (fi-nan'shal-ii), etde. In rela- 
tion to finances or public revenue ; in a man- 
ner to produce revenue. 

I consider, therefore, the stopping of the distil- 
lery, ceconomically, Jinancially, coimnarcially, ... 
as a measure rather well meant than well considered. 

Burke, 

Financian ( fi - nan ^ slian ), «. A financier. 
[Bare.] 

Financier <fi-nan'ser), n. 1. An officer who 
receives and manages the public revenues; 
a treasurer.— 2. One who is, skilled in fin- 
ancial matters or in the principles or system 
of public revenue; one who understands 
money matters; one who is acquainted with 
the mode of raising money by imposts, 
excise, or taxes, and the economical man- 
agement and application of pulilio money.— 

3. In France, a receiver or farmer of the 


public revenues. 

Financier, Financeer (ft-nau'ser), uf. To 
borrow one day to meet an obligation, and 
on a subsequent day to again borrow to 
meet the borrowed money, and so on till 
: one’s affairs get into confusion. Lever. 
FinaryCfin^e-ri), n. [From/nc, refine.} In 
ironworks, the second forge at the iron mill. 
See Fineey, 8. 

Ftnative (fiu'a-tiv), a. Decisive; definitive; 
final, 

, '■ ;- V-. • .. ■■■ ' ■ ./■ ' : '■ ■" / ■ • ■■ ^ i 

Fftte, filr, fat, fall; me, met, hdr; pin< 


Finback. SeeFiNNEE. 

Finch, (finsh), 71 , [A. Sax. fine; D.O. Q. Dan. 
and Sw, fmk, finke; I). vink. Comp, Fr. 
pi7ison, Sp. jimzon, It. pmcione, W. pine, a 
finch, Armor, pbii and tbit, Prov. E. and 
Sc. pink, Spink. How many of these names 
are to be connected together, and what 
degree of relationship may be between 
tliem is doubtful. Probably onoinatopceia 
is partly the cause of their resemblance. 
Grimm points out the resemblance of tlie 
Teutonic forms to words meaning * spark ’ 
or ‘sparkling,’ as G. fimke, &o.j The popu- 
lar name of the small singing liirds forming 
the genus Pringilla. In its widest sen.se the 
term is applied to the numerous group con- 
stituting the family Iriiiigillidie (wliich see). 
Finch-backed, Finched (finshq)akt, fmsht), 
«. Striped or spotted on the back, as cattle. 
[Provincial.] 

Find (find), v.t. pret. & pp. found; ppr. fmd- 
ing. [A. Sax. 0. Sax. and 0. G. findan, G. 
finden, Dan. finde, Icel. fmna {iovfinda), to 
find; Goth, to find. From root (na- 

salized) cognate with L. pet, in peto, to aim 
at, to seek; and Gr. pynth, in pynthanoynai, 
to learn by asldng.] 1, To discover by the 
eye ; to gain first sight or knowledge of 
something lost; to recover either by search- 
ing for or by accident; to fall in with (a per- 
son or thing unknown or unexpected). 

What woman, having ten pieces of silver, if she 
lose one piece, cloth not light a candle, and sweep 
the house, and seek diligently till s\iQptd it? 

Luke XV, 8. 

In the Proverbs of Solomon yon -will j?ud the fol- 
lowing words : ‘ May vv'C ne’er want a friend nor a 
bottle to give him 1 ‘ Wlionjloiwd, make a note of. 

Dickeus. 

2. To come upon or discover by seeking or 
smmdiiig; as, to ^71(2 bottom; to discover or 
know by experience; to learn by study, ex- 
periment, or trial; as, air and water are 
foxmd to be compound substances; alche- 
mists long attempted to find the philoso- 
pher's stone, but it is not yetfownd. 

Tlie torrid zone is oovf found habitable. Cotvley. 

3. To gain; to acquire; to enjoy; as, to find, 
leisime for a visit. 

In ills their business and their ^Xotyjind, Cowley. 

4. To catch; to detect. 

When i\mt found in a lie, talk to him of it as a 
strange monstrou.s thing. Locke, 

5. In law, to determine and declare, or 
award, by verdict; as, the jury find the ac- 
cused to be guilty; they a verdict for 
the plaintiff or defendant ; the grand-jury 
fmd a true bill; the jury have/ow,9id a large 
sum in damages for the plaintiff. — 6. To 
supply; to provide; to furnish; as, who will 
fmd the money or provisions for this ex- 
pedition. 

Listen to me, 

.If I mu^tjlnd you wit. Tennysoii, 

— To find one's self, to be; to fare in regard 
to ease or pain, health or sickness; as, how- 
do you find yourself this morning?-— find 
one in, to supply, furnish, or provide one 
with; as, liQ fi7ids his nephew i7i money, 
victuals, and clothes. In this sense, to find 
one's selfh sometime.s used without any sup- 
plementary phrase, the meaning being to 
furnish all one's requirements for one’s self. 

He that shall marry thee, had better spend the . 
poor remainder of his days in a dung-barge, for two- 
pence a week, andy/«<j? himself Beau, & Fl. 

— fTo find out, to detect, as a thief or the 
like; to find out or discover, as something 
before unknown, a mystery, secret, trick, 
and the like; to solve, as an enigma; to 
understand; to comprehend. 

A man of Tyre, skilful to work in gold , . . and to 
wr every device. 2 Chr. ii. 14. 

Canst thou by searching^«f? out God? Job xi. 7. 
—To find fault with, to blame; to censure. 

Find (find), v.i. In law, to determine and 
declare an issue of fact; to give judgment 
on the merits or facts of a case; as, the jmy 
fi7ids for the plaintiff. 

Find (find), 71. A discovery of anything 
valuable; the thing found; as, a in the 
gold-fields. 

Specimens were among the find of coins at High 
Wycombe in 1827. Evans. 

Finder (flnd'fir), ?i. One who or that which 
finds or discovers by accident, by searching, 
or the like; especially, (a) in the customs, a 
searcher employed to discover goods im- 
ported or exporkd %vithout paying custom. 
{b) In astro7i, a smaller telescope attached 
to a larger, for the purpose of finding an 
object more readily. 

Findfault (findffalt),n, A censiirer; a cavil- 
lei’. 

We are the makers of manners, Kate; and the 


liberty tliat follows our places stops the mouth of all 
JindfattUs, Shak, 

Findfanltingt (findffalt-ing), a. Apt to cen- 
sure; captious. ‘ Unquiet branglings and 
findfaultmg qwAVVOl^.' Whitlock' 

Finding (find'ing), 71 . 1. Discovery; the act 
of discovering. —2, That which is found; 
e, specially, in laio, the return of a jury to a 
bill; a verdict.— 3. pi The tools and mate- 
rials which some workmen have to furnish 
in their employment. 

Finding-store (find ring -stdr), 71 . In the 
United States, a shop where shoemakers’ 
tools, &o. , are sold. Called in England 
Grindery Wa7'eho7ise.. 

Findon Haddock, Finnan Haddock (fin'- 
in-liad-dok), n. A species of smoke-cured 
haddock largely used at table : so named 
from Findon, a fishing-village on the coast 
of Kincardineshire, where this mode of cur- 
ing haddocks appears to have originated. 
Findy (fin'd i), a. [A. Sax. findig, heavy ; gefm- 
dig, capacious; Xinu. fyndig, strong, empha- 
tical, nervous, weighty, from fyiid, force, 
energy, emphasis, strength.] Full; heavy; 
or firm, solid, sub.stantial, 

A cold May and a windy, 

Makes the bam fat and Old prov. 

Fine (fin), a, [This word appears with little 
variation of form or meaning both in the 
Teutonic and Bomance languages. Comp. G. 
fein, T>. fifn, Dm. fibi, Sw. fin, Icol. pm, 
Fi’. fm, It, fine. It is generally derived with 
Diez from L. finittis, finished, perfect, com- 
plete ; pp. of finio, to finish, from finis, an 
end (whence Ac,).] 1. Small; thin; 

slender; minute; of very small diameter; 
as, a fine thread ; /7ie silk; a fine hair.— 

3. Not coarse; comminuted; in small grains 
or paiticles; as, ^tie sand or flour.— -3. Sub- 
tile; thin; tenuous; rare; as, fine siiirits 
evaporate; a fine, as opposed to a dense 
medium. 

When the eye standeth in theyf«ir;'niedium, and tlie 
object in the grosser, things show greater. Bacon, 

4. Thin; keen; sharp; as, th.Q fvne edge of a 
razor. 

Whaty?«tf chisel 

Could ever yet cut breath? Shak. 

5. Made of fine threads or material; light; 
delicate; as, fine Imen or cambric.— (5. Clear; 
pure; free from feculence or foreign matter; 
as, fme gold or silver. ‘A cup of wine that’s 
brisk and fime.' Shak. — 7, Beflned; elegant; 
cultivated. 

Then turned to Lady Geraldine, 

His eyes made up of wonder and love, 

And said in courtly accents pte. Coleridge. 

8. Nice; delicate; susceptible; perceiving or 
discerning minute beauties or deformities; 
as, a fine taste; a fine sense. 

The spider’s touch, how exquisitely 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 

Pope. 

9. Subtle; artful; dexterous. See Finesse. 

‘ The finest mad devil of jealousy. ’ Shak. — 

10. Handsome; beautiful; accomplished. 
There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, ap- 
peared the finest gentleman of the age, . . the 
chivalrous, the high-souled Windham. Macaulay. 

11. Free from clouds or rain ; sun.shiny; as, 
fine weather. --12. Excellent; superior; bril- 
liant or acute; as, a man of fine genius. ‘The 

critical spirit of our time.’ Matt, 
Arnold,— 1 ^. Amiable ; noble ; ingenuous ; 
excellent; as, a man of a fi7ie mind. 

Spirits vaG noti finely touched 
But to^«^ is;iues. Shak. 

14. Showy; splendid; elegant; handsome; as, 
a range of buildings; ajZ/ie house or 
garden; aj^?ie view. 

Fine feathers, they say, make fine birds. 

Bickerstajf. 

15. Ironically, fmically or affectedly elegant; 
aiming too much at show or effect; stilted; 
ridiculously ornate. 

I cannot talk with civet in the room, 

Xfine puss gentleman that’s all perfume. Cowper. 

He gratified them with occasional . . . writing. 

Matt. Arnold. 

16. Eminent even for bad qualities^ ‘G, for 
a pie thief,’ Shak. — Fine arts, the arts 
which depend chiefly on the labours of the 
mind or imagination, and whose object is 
the production of pleasure by them imme- 
diate impression on the mind, as poetry, 
music, painting, and sculpture. In modern 
usage the term is restricted to the imita- 
tive arts which appeal to us through the 
eye, namely, painting, sculpture, engraving, 
architecture, and is sometimes even re- 
stricted to the two first as more essentially 
imitative and imaginative. 

Then Fine Art is that in which the hand, the head, 
and tlie heart of man go together. JRuskin. 


note, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Se. abnne; 
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Hue (fill), V. t. pret. & pp. Jined; ppr. fining. 
psee Fine, a.] 1. To clarify; to reflne; to 
purify; to defecate; to free from feculence 
or foreign matter; as, to fim wine; to fine 
gold or silver. Job xxviii. 1; Prov. xvii. 3.— 

2. t To make less coarse; as, to fine gi'ass.-— 

3. t To decorate; to adorn. 

Hug^h Capet also, who usurp’d the crown, 

To fine his title with some show of truth, 
Convey’d himself as heir to the Lady Lingare. 

Shak, 

4. To change gradually or by imperceptible 
degrees; to cause to pass by fine gradations 
from one condition to another. Browning. 

Hlie (fin), n. [From L, fmi% an end, and in 
later times and in a feudal sen.se, a final 
settlement of a claim by composition or 
agreement.] l.t The end; the conclusion; 
as, ‘the fine's the crown.’ Shale. 

To see their fatal Spsjisey. 

2. A payment of money imposed upon a 
person as a punishment for an offence. — 

3. In latv, (a) in feudal law, a final agree- 
ment between persons concerning lands or 
vents, or between the lord and his vassal, 
pi’escribing the conditions on which the 
latter should hold his lands, (J>) A sum of 
money formerly paid by a tenant at the en- 
trance into his land; a sum paid for the 
renewal of a lease.-— Jnjhic, in conclusion; 
to conclude; to sum all iip. 

Kne (fin), u.t. pret. & pp. fined; ppr. fining. 
ISee Fine, ?i.] l.t To bring to an end. 

Time’s office is to fne the hate of foes. S/tak. 

2. To subject to a pecuniary penalty; to set a 
fine on by judgment of a court; to punish by 
fine; as, tlie trespassers were fined ten 
pounds and imprisoned a month. 

Hne (fin), r.l Lt To cease. 

Then wold they never fine 
To don of gentillesse the faire office. Chancer. 

2. To pay a fine. 

'b.lG.Vi fined to have right done them; to sue in a 
certain court. Hallam. 

Hhedraw (fin'dra,), v.t. [Fine and draw,} 
To sew up a rent with so much nicety that 
It is not perceived; to renter. 

Hnedrawer (fin'dr^i-er), n. One who fine- 
draws. 

Hnedrawa (fin'dr{in), a. Drawn out to 
too great a degree of fineness or tenuity, as 
thread; di’awn. out with too raucli subtlety; 
conclusions. 

Hneer (fi-nei’^), v.i. To get goods made up in 
a way unsuitable for any other purchaser, 
and then refuse to take them except on 
credit. Qoldsmith. 

Filieef (fi-neV), e.t. See Veneer. 
H]tiefingered(fm'fing-gerd), a. Nicein work- 
inaiLsliip; dexterous at fine work. 

Hlielesst (fm'les), a. Endless; boundless. 

Riches fineness is as poor .ns winter 

To him that ever fears he shall be poor. Shak. 

Finely (fm'li), adv. In a fine or finished 
manner; admirably; beautifully; delicately; 
siibtlely; to a fine state; minutely; thinly; 
as, fmely attired; a stuff Jinelij wrought; 
flour finely ground; a finely sharpened edge. 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should not 
allow himself to hate even his enemies; for if you in- 
dulge this passion on some occasions, it will rise of 
itself in others. Addison, 

Fineness (finhies), n. The state or quality 
of being fine in all its senses; thinness; slen- 
derness; tenuity; minuteness; purity; sharp- 
ness; elegance; beauty; refinement; splen- 
dour; subtlety. ‘F’mc72.mof thegold.’ »S7m7c. 

It {the Directory) should have been composed with 
so much artifice fineness, that it might have 
been to all the world an argument of their learning 
and excellency of spirit. ^er, Taylor, 

Finer (fiiF6r), n. One who refines or purifies. 

jh'OV. XXV. 4. 

Finery (fin'6-ri), n. 1. Fineness; splendour; 
beauty. * Don’t choose your place of study 
by the finery of the prospects.' Watts.— 

2. Ornament; decoration; especially, sho^vy 
or excessive decoration, as gay clothes, 
jewels, trinkets, &e. 

His muse had no objection to a russet attire; but 
she turned with disgust from the finery of Guarini, 

. as tawdry and as paltry as the rags of a chiraney- 
.sweeper on May-day. Macaulay. 

3. In iron-works, the second forge at the 
iron-mills at which the iron is hammered and 
fashioned into what is called a bloom or 
square bar. Written also Finary. 

Finespoken (fin'spok-n), a. Using fine 
phrases. 

Fine dressed and finespoken ‘ chevaliers d’indu.strie.’ 

Chesterfield, 

Finespun (fin'spun), a. Drawn to a fine 
thread; minute; hence, over-refined; over- 


elaborated ; subtile ; as, finespun theories, 
Lowth. 

Men have no faith m finespun sentiment 
Who put their faith in bullocks and in beeves. 

Lon£fello7u. 

Finesse (fi-nesO, n. [Fr.; It. fiimza, Sp. 
ftmzu, properly fineness.] 1, Artifice; stra- 
tagem; subtlety of contrivance to gain a 
point.— -2. In whist-ifiaying, the act of play- 
ing with the view of taking the trick with a 
lower card than m.ay be in the hand of your 
adversary on the left, while a higher card is 
in yoiu- own hand. — 3. f Fineness. —S yn. 
Artifice, trick, stratagem, deeeit, guile, craft, 
cunning. 

Finesse (ft-nes'), v.i. 1. To use artifice or 
stratagem. — 2. In whist-playing, to attempt 
to take a trick with a card lower than one 
which may be held by one's opponent on his 
left hand, while one has a card capable of 
taking it witli more certainty in his hand. 
Finesse (fi-nes'), r.t. In lohist-playing, to 
finesse with; to jn-actise or perform a finesse 
with ; as, to finesse a king, a knave, &c. 
Eng. Eney, 

Finestill (fin'stil), v.t To distil, as spirits, 
from molasses, treacle, or some preparation 
of saccharine matter. 

Finestiller (fiiFstil-er), n. One who distils 
sifirit from treacle or molasses. 

FinestUlff (fin'stuf), n. The second coat of 
plaster for the walls of a room, made of 
finely sifted lime with sand and hair. 

Finew (fin'd), n. [See Fenowed.] IMouldi- 
ness. Scott. 

Fin-fish (fin'fish), n. A sailor’s name for 
some of the fin-backed whales. 

Fin-foot (fin'fii.t), n. Heliornis, a genus of 
tropical South American birds, allied to our 
grebes, so called from their feet being lobed. 
Fin-footed (ftn'fnt-ed), a. Having palmated 
feet, or feet with toes connected by a mem- 
brane. 

Finger (fing'ger), n. [A. Sax. and Cl. finger, D. 
vinger, Fris. Sw. and Dan. finger, Goth. 
figgrs. The root is found in A. Sax. /bn, G. 
fangen, to catch. See Fang.] 1. One of the 
five extreme members of tbehand; a digit; 
also, one of the extremities of the hand, ex- 
clusive of tlie thumb. [The word is applied; 
to some other animals as well as to man.] 
With forced rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowinfj year. 

\Mi 11071. 

2. Something resembling or serving the pur- 
pose of a finger; an index. 

Fancy, like the^o/^w of a dock, 

Runs the great circuit, and is still at liome. 

Coivper. 

Spires whose solemn points to heaven. 

lVo7'dsivorth, 

3, The breadth of a finger, sometimes used 
as a measure.-— 4. In ability in execu- 
tion, especially on a keyed instrument ; as, 
slie has a good finger. 

Miss Wirt, with great deliberation, played the 
original and beautiful melody. . . . ‘What ^ fin^xerV 
cried Mrs. Ponto; and indeed it was a finger, as 
knotty as a turkey’s clrmniitick, and splaying all over 
the piano, Thackeray. 

—Finger of Qod, power, strength, or work 
of God. 

The magicians said to Pharaoh, This is the fi7i«^er 
of God. Ex. vtii. 19. 

—To have a finger in, to be concerned in.— 
To have at one's finger e-nds, to be quite fa- 
miliar with; to be able to make available 
readily. 

Finger (fing'ger), v. t. l. To touch tvitli the 
fingers; to handle; as, the covetous man 
delights to finger money. — 2. To toy or 
meddle with. 

Let the papers lie; 

You ^vould hefi7i£-e7'i7i^ them to anger me. Shak. 

3. To touch or take thievishly; to ifilfer; to 
filch. 

The king was slyly fingered from the deck ( -pack 
of cards). Shak. 

4. In music, ifi) to apply the fingers to in 
order to produce musical effects, as to an 
instrument of music, or the kejjs or strings 
of an instrument; to play on an instrument. 
(&) To indicate by means of figures written 
over or under the notes which finger is to 
strike the key or stop the string; as, to 
finger a piece of music.— 5. To perform with 
the fingers, as a delicate piece of work, &o. 

Finger (fing'ger), v.i. To use the fingers in 
playing on an instrument. 

Hnger-alphahet (fing'g^r-al-f a-bet), n. Cer- 
tain positions and motions of the hands and 
fingers answering to the common written 
alphabet. See DEAFNESS. 

Finger-and-toe (fing'ger-and-to), n. The 
popular name for cIactylorliiy.a, a disease in 
turnips. See Dacyylorhiza. 


Finger-board (fiiig'g6r-bord), n. The hoard 
at the neck of a violin, guitar, or the like, 
where the fingers act on the strings; also 
the whole range of keys of a pianoforte, 
organ, or harmonium; a keyboard. 
Finger-bowl (fing'ger-bol), n. A finger- 
glass, 

Fingered (fmg'gerd), pp. or a. 1. Having 
fingers.— 2. In hot. digitate; having leaflets 
like fingers, proceeding from the top of the 
petiole; as in Trifolium, where there are 
three such leaflets ; Mai'silea QuadrifoUa, 
where there are four ; Potentula reptans, 
where there are five; and jEsculus hippoms- 
tanum, where there are seven.— 3. In music, 
(a) touched or played on, as a keyed, 
stringed, or holed instrument, (b) Marked 
witli figures showing what finger is to be 
iLSed for producing each note, (c) Produced 
by pressing the finger on a particular key, 
string, or hole, as a note. 

Fingerer (fing'gt*r-er), n. One wlio fingers; 
one who handles that with which he has 
nothing to do; a pilferer. 

Finger-fern (fing'ger-fern), u. A gemis of 
ferns, Asplenium, 

Finger-glass (fing'ger-glas), n. A glass or 
bowl introduced at table in which to rinse 
I the fingers after dinner or dessert. 

! Finger-grass (fing'g6r-gras), n. Digitaria, 
a genus of grasses. Two species, coek’s- 
fodt finger-grass and smooth finger-gras.s, 
are found in England. 

Fingering (flng'ger-ing), n. 1, The act of 
touching lightly or handling.— 2. In music, 
(a) the management of the fingers in idaying 
on an instrument of music; the art of dex- 
terously applying the fingers to a musical 
Instrument in playing. (&) The marking 
of the notes of a piece of music, as for the 
piano, organ,harmonium,concertina,&c., so 
as to guide the fingers in playing. --- 3. f Deli- 
cate work done until the fingers. Speftser. 

4. A thick loose woollen yarn used for knit- 
ting stockings and the like, 

Fingerling (fing'ger-ling), ? 1 . A creature 
like a finger, often a young salmon or trout. 
Finger-organ (fing'g6r-or-gan), a. An organ 
played with the fingers. 

Finger-parted (flng'ger.pur fc-ed), a. In hot 
divided into lobes having a fanciful resem- 
blance to fingers. 

Finger-plate (fing'ger-piat), fi. A plate of 
metal or porcelain on the edge of a door 
near the handle, to protect the sui’face from 
the fingers. 

Finger-post (flng'g6r-p6st), n. A post set 
up for the direction of travellers, often with 
the figure of a hand and a finger pointing 
on a projecting arm. 

He threw himself in the attitude of a fitiger-posti 
magnificently and mutely suggesting that I should 
take myself away from his presence. Hook. 

Finger-print (fing'ger-print), n. The print 
or mark of a finger; the print made by a 
finger or fingers .so as to show the natural 
lines and markings. The finger-prints of 
every person are said to be unique, and 
hence are now used for identification. 
Fingex'-shell (fing'ger-shel), A marine 
.shell resembling a finger, 

Finger-Stall (fing'ger-stjil), n. A cover of 
leather, &e., worn for protection of the 
fingers, as when wounded. 

Finger-stone (fmg'ger-ston), n. A fossil 
resembling an arrow- 

Fingle-fangle (fing'gl-fang-gl), n. A trifle. 
(Vulgar.! 

Fingrigo (fing'gri-go), n. [The Jamaica 
name.] A plant of the genus Pisonia. The 
fruit is a kind of berry or plum, 

Finial (fin'i-al), n. [L. finio, to finish.] In 


Finials. 

1, Early English Period, a. Perpendicular Period. 

Gothic arch, the ornamental termination or 
apex of a pinnacle, canopy, gable, or the 
like, consisting usually of a knot or assem- 
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blage of foliage. By older writers finial is 
used to denote not only tlus leafy termina- 
tion but the whole pyramidal mass. 

Finic (Mh), Finical. [Bare.] 

Does hfi think to be courted for acting' the y?«*cv& 
and conceited ? Collier. 

Finical (iinlk-ai), a. [Trom. fine.] Affecting 
gi’eat nicety or superfluous elegance; over- 
nice; unduly particular about tx’iiles; fastiiU 
ious; as, a jinical fellow; ^finical style. 
“Fim'caZ taste.’ Wordsworth. 

The gross style consists in giving no detail, the 
Jliiical in giving nothing else. Hashtt. 

Finicality (fln-ik-ari-tl}, n. 1. State of 
being linical.— 2. Something finical; finical- 
ness. [Bare.] 

Finically (fin'ik-aWi), adv. With great 
nicety or Rpruoeiiess; foppishly. 
Finicalness (lin'ik-al-nes), n. Quality of 
being finical; extreme nicety in dress or 
manners; foppishness; finicality; fastidious- 
ne.ss. 

Finicldng (fin'ik-ing), a. Finikin, a. 

Many a young partridge strutted complacently 
among the stubble, with all thej(}t£cl!ifti>-coxcombry 
of youth. £>ic&ens, 

Flnifio (fl-nif'ik), n. [L. fmis, end, and 
facto, to make.] A limiting element or 
quality. [B^are.] 

The essential jinijic in the form of the finite. 

Cojeridffs. 

Finify t (fin'i-fi), v.i. [E.;?ue, and L. fmio, 
to make.] To make line; to adorn. ‘ Hath 
so pared and fmified tlieni (his feet).’ B. 
Jonson. 

Finikin (fin'i-kiii), a. [Etiuivalent to finical.] 
Frecise in trilies; idly busy. 

The bearded creatures are quite ns ./Iniln'pt over 
their toilets, as any coquette in the world, | 

Thackeray. I 

Fmikin (finl-kin), n. Same as Finnikin. 
Fining (firdng), n. 1. The process of re- 
fining or purifying : applied specifically to 
the clarifying of wines, malt liquors, &c.— 
2. The preparation, generally a solution of 
isinglass or gelatine, used to fine or clarify. 
Fining-pot (fin'ing-pot), n. A vessel in 
which metals are refined. 

Finis (finds), 71. [L.] An end; conclusion: a 
word sometimes placed at the end of a book, 
Ftaisll (flffisli), IFr.fmir^p^T.fmissant; 
L.Jinio, finitiim, to flnish, to complete, from 
jmfe, limit, end.] 1. To bring to an end; to 
make an end of; to arrive at the end of; as, 
to finish a iouriioy; to Ji^iish a house. 

Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, 
and upon thy holy city, to the transgression, 
and to make an end of sins. Dan. ix. 24. 

2. To bestow the last required labour upon; 
to perfect; to accomplish; to polish to a 
high degree; to elaborate carefully; as, some 
poets spend far more time and labour in 
their poems than others. [Com-: 
pare with reference to tliis meaning Finish, 
n. and Finished.]— Syn. To end, terminate, 
close, conclude, complete, accomplish, per- 
fect. 

Finish (fm'is3h), v.i. To come to an end; to 
terminate; to expire. ‘His days may finish 
ere that’ Shak 

Finish (fin'isli), n. 1. The last touch to a 
work; the last working up of any object of 
art whereby its coinpietion is effected or 
whereby it is perfected; polish; careful 
elaboration. 

To us who write in a hurry for people wlio read in 
a hurry, would be Joss of time. Dr. Caird. 

2i The last hard, smooth coat of plaster on 
a Wall -^3. A name for m ethylated spirit. 
Finished (iinfisht), p. and a. Polished to 
the highest degree of excellence; complete; 
perfect; as, a finished poem; a finished 
education. 

The keen observation and ironical pleasantry of a 
femshed man of the world, Macmtlay. 

There are two great and separate senses in which 
we call a thxus'jinished, ... One, ivhich refers to 
the mere neatness and completeness of the actual 
work, as we speak of a \ve.\V/i7tished knife-handle or 
ivory toy; and secondly, a sense which refers to the 
eifect produced by the thing done, as we call a pic- 
ture well-Tf^ijAerf if it is so full in its details a.s to 
produce the effect of reality. Ritskin, 

Hnisher (fin^ish-er), n. 1. One who finishes, 
puts an end to, completes, or perfects. 

Jesus, the autlior and Jinisher of our faith, 

Heb. xii. a. 

2. Something that gives the finishings touch 
to or settles anything, [Colloq.] 

‘You need go no farther on your flying tour of 
matrimony; my house and my heart alike are open 
to you both,’— -‘This was ^Jinisher! said Lacking- 
ton. T.Hook. 

Finishing - coat (findsh-ing-kot), n. The 
coat which finishes, as the last coat of 
stucco, the last coat of paint. 


Finishing -school (fifidsh-ing-skbl), n. A 
school ill which young people coniiilete 
their education; generally applied to ladies' 
schools. 

Finite (fi'nit), a. [L. finitus, from finio, to 
finish, from finis, limit] 1, Having a limit; 
limited ; hounded : opposed to injmite; as, 
finite number, jfbifife existence; a finite being; 
hnite duration.— 2. In r/ram, a term applied 
to those moods of a verb which are limited 
I)y number and person, as the indicative, 
potential, subjunctive, and imperative. 
FiniteleSB t (fi'nit-les), a. Iniinite. Sir T. 
Broione. 

Finitely (fi'nit-li), adv, Witliin limits; to a 
certain degree only, 

Finiteness (fi'nit-nes), n. State of being 
finite; confinement within certain bound- 
aries; as, the finiteness of our natural powers. 
Finitude (fin'it-fld), n. State of being finite; 
limitation. ‘The fulness of the creation, 
and the finitude of the creature,’ Chalmers. 
Finlander (fin’land-er), n. A native of 
Finland, 

Finless (fin'les), a. Destitute of fins ; as, 
finless fish. 

Finlike (fin'lik), a. Eesembling a fin; as, a 
fmlike oar, 

Finn (fin), n. A native of Finland; a Fin- 
lander. 

Finned, (find), a. Having a fin or fins, or 
anything resembling a fin; especially, hav- 
ing broad edges on either side, as a plough. 
Finner, Finback (fln’er, fln'bak), n. A 
name given to the species of a genus of 
wliales (Physalus), so called from their pos- 
sessing a dorsal hump or fin. The name is 
also sometimes given to the members of the 
genus Bahenoptera. 

Finnikin (finfi-kin), n. A sort of pigeon, 
witli a crest somewhat resembling the mane 
of a Iiorse. 

Finnish (finish), a. Eelating to the Finns 
orb’inland. 

Finnish (finish), n. A language spoken by 
the Finns in North-western Eiissia and 
related tribes in Esthonia and Livonia. It 
is allied to the Turkisii and Hungarian lan- 
guages. 

Finny (finl), a. Furnished with fins; relat- 
ing to, or abounding with, fins or fish; as, 
yhrnj/ fish; tribes; ybmj/ prey. ‘With 
patient angle trolls the finny deep.’ Gold- 
smith, 

Finochio (fi-nolce-o), n, [It. fmocchio, fen- 
nel.] Fcenieulum dulce, a variety of fennel; 
sweet fennel, London. 

Finos (fen’’dz), n, [Sp.] The second-best 
wool from merino sheep. 

Fin-pike (fin'pik), n. The name given to 
the individuals of a family (Poh^teridas) 
of ganoid fishes, remarkable for the structure 
of the dorsal fin, which, instead of being 
continiions, is separated into twelve or 
sixteen strong spines, distributed at sboi't 
intervals along nearly the whole of the back, 
and each bordered beliind by a small soft 
fin. Two species of tins curious group are 
living, one of which inhabits the Nile and 
the other the Senegal; but the family at- 
tained its maximum in palteozoic times, 
most of the old red and carboniferous fishes 
belonging to it. 

Fin-scale (fin’skfil), 71. A name of the fresh- 
water fish otherwise called the Rndd or lled- 
eye. 

Fmt.t For Findeth. Chaucer. 

Fin-toed (fiu'tod), a. Having toes lohed or 
connected by a membrane, as aquatic fowls; 
web-footed. 

Fion, Fein, n. [Gael, fein, pi. feimie; Ir. 
fion, fian, pi. fiona, fi onna . ] A name given 
in the Ossianic poetry to a senii-mythical 
class of warriors of superhuman size, 
strength, speed, and prowess. Generally 
they are supposed to have been a sort of 
Irish militia, and to have had their name 
from Fion Mac Cumhal(the Finn Mac Coul of 
Dunbar, and Fingal of Maepherson), their 
most distinguished leader; hut Mr. Skene 
believes them to have been of the race that 
inhabited Germany before the Germans, and 
Scotland and Ireland before the Scots. 

Fiord (fyord), n. [Dan. and 'E. fiord; Icel. 
fiioTdT.] An inlet fi'om the sea, usually long, 
narrow, and very irregularly shaped, such as 
are common on the coast of Norway; a frith. 
Fiortn (fib-rin), n. [li.fiore, flower, blossom, 
from 'L.fios,fioiis, a flower.] Agrostis alba^ 
a common British grass, found in pastures 
and waste places. It is not of much agri- 
cultural value. A stoloniferous variety, 
sometimes called A. stolonifera, is often a 
troublesome weed. 


Fiorite (fi’o-iit), n, A variety of siliceous 
sinter found mcrusting volcanic tufa at 
Santa Fiore in Tuscany, whence the name. 
It is found in the vicinity of hot springs and 
volcanoes, and consists of silex, with a little 
alumina, iron-peroxide, and water. 

Fipple t (fip'l), n. [Perhaps from L. fibula, 
a clasp, a pin.] A stopper, as at the mouth 
of a musical wind-mstrument. 

Fir (f6r), 71. [A, Sax. furh; G. fdhre; IceL 
Sw. fura, Dan. fyr, fyrre. The close re- 
semblance of these words to tlie words 
meaning fire in the different languages is 
remarkable. Comp. E. fire, A. Sax. fyr, G. 
feuer, Dan, fyr; also Gr. pyr. Fir, A, Sax. 
furh, represents an ancient word, which ap- 
pears ill L. as quercus, an oak, and proba- 
bly meant originally tree in general. It 
seems to be also connected with forest 
From the needle-shaped leaves, common to 
all the varieties of fir, the term furze, an- 
ciently ./i77’cs, Jb's, may have come to he ap- 
plied to gorse, which is also characterized 
by sharp needle-like spines.] A name some- 
times used as co-extensive with the term 
pine, and including the whole genus Pinus; 
as, the Scotch fir, the silver fir, spruce fir, 
and oriental jZr. Sometimes the term is re- 



Scotch Fir {Tiftus syl':;eslris). 

stricted to trees of the section Abies, which 
differ from the true pines (Pinus) in their 
leaves gro-wing singly on the stem, and tlie 
scales of the cones being smooth, round, and 
thin. (See Abies.) The firs, even in the 
widest sense of the term, are almost all re- 
markable for the regularity of their growth, 
their tapering foim, and the great altitude 
of theii* stems. Tlieir timber is valuable, 
being almost solely used in the construc- 
tion of houses, and for the spars and masts 
of vessels of all kinds. 

Fire (fir), n. [A. Sax. fyr, G-. feuer, Icel 
f^ri, fire. Comp, etyin. oi fir. Cog. Gr. pyr, 
fire ; allied to Skr. pu, to purify, as fire is 
the great purifying element.] 1. The simul- 
taneous and vividly perceptible evolution of 
heat and light during the proce.ss of com- 
bustion; combustion. Anciently, fire, air, 
earth, and water were regarded as the four 
elements of which all things are composed. 

2. Fuel in a state of combustion, as on a 
hearth, in a furnace, and the like. 

ans\versy?>'(£', and throug;h their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber'd, face, Shak, 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 

Sat by his./??'e, and talked the night away. 

Goldsmith. 

3. The burning of a house or town ; a con- 
flagration; as, the great fire in London in 1G66 
consumed a great part of the city.— -4. The 
discharge of firearms; the discharge of a 
number of firearms, as rifles, muskets, or 
cannon, from a body of troops, a battery, or 
the like; as, to be under fire; to silence the 
enemy’s fire; enfilade and ricochet fire, &c. 

6. A spark, as from hot iron accidentally 
lodged in the eye.— 6. Light; lustre; splen- 
dour ; hence, a star. ‘ The heavenly fires.^ 
Milton. 

Stars, hide your jfm ^ Shak. 

7. That which inflames oy irritates the pas- 
sions. 

What is in my ears? Shak. 

8. Ardour of passion, whether of love, hate, 
anger, <fec. ; violence of passions; consuming 
violence of temper; as, the of love. 

He had^re in his temper, Ailerbury.. 

9. Liveliness of imagination; vigour of fancy; 
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FIRE-ESCAPE 


animation; vivacity; force of sentiment or 
expression; capacity for ardour and 5!eal. 

And warm the critic with a poet’s Jlre. Pope. 

10. Torture by burning; hence, trouble; 
affliction; suffering; severe trial.^To mt on 
fire, to kindle; to inflame; to excite to violent 
action. — On fire, ignited; inflamed; burning; 
hence, eager; ardent; zealous. 

All frets 

But chafing: me to find niy bride. Tennyson. 

—To talcs fire, to become ignited; to begin 
to burn; hence, to take violent offence; 
to become enraged; to fly into a passion.— 
Bt. Anthony's fire, see Anthohv’S Fiee and 
Ery.sipeTjAS, — Rimning fire (milit), the 
rapid discharge of firearms by a line of 
troops in succession . —Greek fire, an artificial 
fire, which the Greeks of the Byzantine 
Empire used in their struggles against the 
Saracens, and which is said to have burned 
even in water. It is supposed to have been 
a composition of sulphur, naphtha, pitch, 
gum, and bitumen. — Letters of fire and 
morel, in the ancient law of Scotland, letters 
of ejectment issued from the Scots Privy 
Council, and directed to the sheriff of the 
county, authorizing him to call the assist- 
ance of the county to dispossess a tenant 
who retained his possession contrary to the 
order of the judge and the diligence of the 
law. 

Fire (fir), v.t. pret. & pp. /red; firiwj. 

1. To set on fire ; to kindle ; as, to fire a 
house or chimney; to /re a pile. — 2. To in- 
flame ; to irritate, as the passions of ; as, io fire 
one with anger or revenge. "Then soonest 
fired with zeal.' Milton.— Z. To animate; to 
‘give life or spirit ; as, to fire the genius.— 

4. To drive by fire. fRare.] 

He that parts us, shall bring a brand from heaven 
And Jire us hence. Shaik, 

5. To caixse to explode; to discharge; as, to 
fire a musket or cannon.— 6. In fannery, to 
’cauterize. — 7. To illuminate strongly; to 
make to shine as if on fire. 

When, from under this terrestrial ball. 

He ( the sun}^y«# the proud tops of the eastern pines. 

Sha&. 

—To fire up, to kindle the fires of, as an 
engine. 

Fire (fir), v.i. 1. To take fire; to he kindled. 

2. To be irritated or inflamed with passion. 

3. To discharge artillery or firearms; as, they 
fired on the town.— To fire away, to begin; 
to go on: a slang expression borrowed 
from the language of soldiers and sailors.— 
To/ro xtp, to become irritated or angry; to 
fly into a passion. 

He ... y/r-ed up, and stood vigorously on his de- 
fence. Macaulay. 

Fire-alarm (fir'a-larm), n. An apparatus 
for instantaneously communicating infor- 
mation of fire, as by telegraphic signal. 
Fire-anniliilator (fir'an-ni-hil-rit-6r), n. An 
apparatus for extinguishing fire ; an extinc- 
tem’ (which see). 

Firearm (fiifiirm), 11 . A weapon whose charge 
is expelled by the combustion of powder, as 
cannon, pi.stols, muskets, &c. 

Fire-arrow (fir'a-ro), n. A small iron dart, 
furnished with a match impregnated with 
powder and sulphur, formerly used to fire 
the sails of ships. 

I^eball (fir'bal), n. 1. A hall filled with 
powder or other combustibles, intended 
to be thrown among enemies, and to injure 
by explosion, or to set fire to their works 
in order that by the light movements may 
be seen. — 2. A popular name applied to 
a certain class of meteors which exhibit 
themselves as globular masses of light, 
moving with great velocity, and not imfre- 
quently passing unbroken across the sky 
until lost in the horizon. They differ from 
ordinary meteors, probably, more in volume 
and brilliancy than in any other distinctive 
characteristic. They are not to he con- 
founded with another class of meteors that 
explode in their passage, and appear to let 
fall a dull red body (meteorohte) to the 
eartii. 

Fire-balloon (firfiml-ldii), n, 1. A balloon 
sent up through the superior buoyancy of 
air rarefied by means of the heat of a fire 
kindled in connection with it.— 2. A balloon 
sent up at night with fire-works, which 
ignite at a regulated height. 

Firebar, Furnace-bar (fir'har, tcFnas-bfir), 
n. One of the series of bars which form the 
grated bottom of a furnace, on which the fuel 
rests. 

Firebaret (fiFbai'), n. iFire, and to 
caiTy.] A beacon. 


Fire-barrel (firfl)a-rel), n, A hollow cylinder, 
filled with various kinds of combustibles, 
used in fireships, to convey the fire to the 
slii’ouds. 

Fire-basket (fir'bas-ket), n. A portable 
grate or cresset for a bed-room. 

Firebavtn (fii’l)a-vin), n. A bundle of brush- 
wood for lighting a fire. 

Firebill (fir'bil), 7i. Naut. the distribu- 
tion of the officers and crew on board a 
man-of-war in the case of alarm of fire. 
Flreblast (firiblasfc), n. A disease in hops, 
chiefly toward the later periods of their 
growth, in which they appear as if burned 
by fire, due to the delicate parts of the 
plants being too suddenly exposed to a bril- 
liant sun, the rapid transpiration which 
takes place drying up and shrivelling the 
leaves. 

Fireboard (firibord), n. A chimney-board 
used to close a fireplace in summer. 
Fireboofil (fir'bdm), n. Naut a long boom, 
having a goose-neck to slip on to a bolt in 
a ship’s wales; the ends of flrebooms are 
fonned with open prongs, through which a 
rope is reeved, and carried round’ the vessel, 
to prevent an enemy’s boats from getting 
alongside during the night, or to keep off 
fire-ships, fire-stages, or vessels accidentally 
on fire. 

Firebote (fir'bot), n. [Fire and hate.'] In 
laio, an allowance of fuel, to which a tenant 
is entitled. 

Firebox (firiboks), n. The box (generally 
made of copper) in which the fire in a 
locomotive is placed, surrounded on the otit- 
side by an iron casing which is separated 
from the copper firebox by a space of about 
3 inches all round for water to jnevent the 
radiation of heat. 

Firebrand (firibrand), n. 1. A piece of wood 
kindled or on fire.— 2. An incendiary; one 
who Inflames factions, or causes contention 
andmischief. 

Oxir^re&rancl brother, Parts, burns u,s all. S/iaA. 

Firebrick (fir'brik), A brick that will 
sustain intense heat without fusion, made of 
fireclay. 

Firebridge (firfiirij), n. The partition at the 
inner end of the furnace of a steam-boiler, 
over which the products of combustion pass 
to the flues, and so cause the flame to im- 
pinge on the bottom of the boiler. 
Fire-brief (firflnef), ?i. A circular letter 
soliciting subscriptions for sufferers from a 
fire. 

We laugh dA.ArePnefs now, although they be 

Commended to us by his Majesty. ' Cartioright. 

Fire-brigade (firibri-gad), n. A body of 
firemen organized in large towns to work 
the fire-engine in extingnishing fires. 
Firebrusli (fiifijmsh), n. A brush used to 
sweep the hearth. 

Fire-bucket (flr'buk-et), A bucket to 
convey water to engines for extmgiiishiug 
fire. 

Fireclay (firkla), n. A land of clay, con- 
sisting chiefly of silica and alumina, capable 
of sustaining intense heat, and used in 
making fii’ebrieks, gas-retorts, crucibles, 
&c. It exists chiefly in the coal measures, 
the finest being the Stourbridge, which is 
found in a bed 4 ft. thick. 

Firecock (firikok), n. A cock or spout to 
let out water for extinguishing fire. 
Fire-company (fir'kum-pa-ni), n, l. A com- 
pany of men for managing an engine to ex- 
tinguish fires.— 2. A fire-insurance company. 
Fire-cracker (flrikrak-er), n. A species of 
flreworlj discliarged for amusement. It 
consists of a small paper cylinder filled with 
gunpowder, &c., and furnished xvith a fusee. 
Firedamp (firidamp), n. Light carburetted 
hydrogen gas or marsh - gas (CH4). It is 
sometimes very abundantly evolved in coal- 
mines, and is productive of the most dread- 
ful results, occasioning the death of nearly 
all employed in the mines, from its ex- 
plosion. It appears to be generated Ijy the 
decomposition of partially carbonized coal, 
and when it constitutes more than^J^th of 
the volume of the atmosphere of mines, the 
whole becomes highly explosive when fire is 
brought in contact with it. The safety-lamp 
affords the chief protection against the fatal 
effects of this gas. 

Flre-dog (firidog). See Akdieon. 
Firedrake (fir'drak), n. 1. A fiery dragon 
or serpent. Beau & FL—1. A fiery meteor; 
an ignis fatuus.— S. t A worker at a furnace 
or fire. B.Jo^ison. 

Fire-dress (firich'es), n. An invention used 
as a protection against fire, with the view 
of enabling the wearer to approach, and 
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even to pass through a fierce flame, to rescue 
lives or valuable property, or to use means 
for the extinction of fire. It consists of an 
exterior light armour of metallic gauze, and 
of an inner covering of a material which is 
a slow conductor of heat, such as wool, 
cotton, Ac., immersed in certain saline 
solutions. 

Fire-eater (fiVet-6r), n. L A juggler who 
pi’etends to eat fire. 

I took leave of my Lady Sunderland. She made 
me stay dinner at Leicester House, and afterwards 
sent for Richardson, the {mwusArc-ealen. He de- 
voured brimstone, on glowing coals before us, cliew- 
ing and swallowing them; he melted a beer-glass, and 
eat it quite up, &c. Avclyn. 

2. A cant term for a fighting character or 
duellist. 

Fire-engine (firien-jin), 71 . An engine for 
throwing water to extinguish fire and save 
buildings. Fire-engines are a species of 
force-pumps, in which the water is subjected 
to pressure sufficient to raise it to the re- 
quired height. Those commonly used con- 
sist of two' force-pumps, which play into a 



Steam Fire-engine, 


common reservoir containing in its upper 
portion (the air-chamber) air compressed by 
the working of the engine. A tube dips 
into the water in the reservoir, and to the 
upper end of this tube is screwed the leather 
hose through which the water is discharged. 
The piston-rods are jointed to a double 
lever, the ends of which are connected with 
two long handles running parallel to the 
engine on each side, so that the lever may 
be worked by several men at once. The ends 
of tlie lever are tlius raised and depressed 
alternately, and one piston ascends while 
the other descends, water being thus con- 
tinually forced into the reservoir, except at 
the instant of the reversing stroke; and as 
the compressed air in the air-chamber per- 
forms the part of a reservoir of work the 
discharge of water from the hose is very 
steady. Tlxe engine is sometimes supplied 
with water by means of an attached cisteni 
into which water is poured, but it is more 
usually furnished with a suction-pipe which 
renders it self -feeding. Fire-engines are 
now often worked by steam. 

Fire-escape (fir'es-kap), ?x, A machine for 
escaping from the upper part of a building 



Fire-escape. 


when on fire. It is composed of an arrange- 
ment of long ladders, capable of being 
drawn out after the manner of a telescope, 
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attil iiiotuited itia wlieels, fr»i' cnfiici'tr.m:-.port 
plaet’ to plaio?. Vudev the tirrft or 
rnaiu ladder i» a recess. d<AVM ivlncli the ui- 
mates of tliO liouse on tiro arc lenvcrod to 
the uToiind. . > , 

Hre-faaged (firlaustd) a. Pnod up as by 
tire; .speeitieally, ajijdied to intinure whidi 
has assumed u baked aia'caraiice, from tiie 
heat evolved during decoiiiiKisitioii, 
Hi-e-iiaire (fir'ilar); n. A fisii; a ijame of 
tile only British speeie.s of stmg-ray (i njgun 

iSe-nlught (fii-'fliieht), n. A hash of liglit- 
more speciftcally, a ilasli unaccom- 
panied hy thunder. [Scotch.] , , 

Pirefly (flr'tlf), a. A name indetinitely 
given to any ’iviiiged insect wliich possesses 
much hiniino.sity. Except tlie lantern-fly, 
the lire-llies are all coleopterous, and are 
members of tivo nearly allied families, the 
Elateridie or skipjacks, and hampyridm, 
to AVhich the glow-worm belongs. Our 
British glow-worm has too little luminosity 
to entitle it to the mime of firefly, hut 
the Lctnipyris italicd, and L. ooruscci of 
Canada are allied to it. True fireflies are 
found only in the warmer regions of the 
earth. The Elater ov Pyrophorus noctilmiis 
of South America and the West Indies is 
one of the most brilliant, giving out its 
light from two eye-like tubercles on the 
thorax. Their light is so powerful that 
small print may be read hy it, and in St. 
Domingo they are used to give liglit for 
domestic purposes, eight or ten contlued in 
a phial emitting sufficient light to enable a 
person to write. 

Piroguaxd (fir'gard), n. A framework of 
iron wire, to be placed in front of a fireplace 
to protect against fire. 

Pirehook (fir'hbfc), n. A large hook for 
pulling down buildings in conflagrations. 
2^e-insuraiLce (fii'^in-sbor-ans), u, lu- 
sui'ance against loss by fire. See INSUB- 
ANOE. 

Ptre-irons (firT-^rn?:), n, pi. Dtensils em- 
ployed for managing a ilre, consisting of 
poker, toiigvS, and shovel. 

Hre-Mla (fii’^kil), n. An oven or place for 
lieating anything. SimimndM. 

Pire-ladder (fiBlad-der), n. A fli*e-escape, 
Pirelese (fii’'les), a. Destitute of fire. 
Plreliglit, Firelighter (firiit, fir'lit-er), 7i. 
A composition of veryinflammable material, 
as pitch and sawdust, for lighting fires. 
Firelock (fir'lok), n. A musket or other 
gun, with a lock fumished with a flint and 
steel, by means of which fire is produced iu 
order to discharge it; distinguislied from 
the old matchlock, which was fired with a 
match 

Pire-*inai3i (fireman), n. A pipe for water, 
to be employed in case of conflagration. 
Ptreman (fir'man), n. i. A man whose 
business is to extinguish fires in towns; a 
member of a fire-brigade.— 2. A man em- 
ployed in tending the fires, as of a steam- 
engine; a stoker.— 3. In coal-mining t one 
whose special duty it is to examine every 
morning the working-places and roads of a 
pit to ascertain if firedamp is present. 
Piremaster (fir^mas-tfer), l- An officer of 
artillery who superintends the composi- 
tion of fireworks.— 2. The chief of a fire- 
brigade. 

Pirenew (firiau), a. Fresh from the forge ; 
bright; bran-new. 

You should have accosted her ; and with some ex- 
cellent jests, from the mint. 

Hre-of&ce (fir'of-fia), n. An office for mak- 
ing insurance against fire. 
nre-Opal (fii'^o-pal), n. A variety of opal. 
See OiRASOLB, 2. 

Fire - ordeal (fir'or-de-al)* n. An ancient 
mode of trying an accused person by means 
of fire. See Ordeal. 

Firepan (firipan), n. 1. A pan for holding 
or conveying Are. Ex. xxvii. 3,— 2. In a 
firelock, the receptacle for the priming- 
powder. 

Fireplace (firiplas), n. The lower part of a 
chimney which opens into an apartment, 
and in which fuel is burned; a hearth. The 
bottom or floor of the fireplace is called the 
hearth, sometimes the wmer AeuriJ/i,; the 
broad flat stone in front of the hearth is 
called the slab or o uter hearth. Tlie vertical 
sides of the fireplace opening are termed 
the jawSs, and the lintel which lies on them 
is called the mantle. The part of the wall 
Immediately above the mantle is called the 
fercasi, and the wall behind the fireplace the 
hach The tube which conveys the smoke 
from the fireplace to the top of the chimney 


is called the flue. The fireplace cavity 
being much wider than tlie flue, they are 
joined by a taper- 
ing ]>ortion, at the 
muTowest part of 
which there is often 
a damper for regu- 
lating thf> draught 
I'he fiitd is usually 
burned in an iron 
recejitacle orgrate. 

For the various 
terms connected 
with a fireplace see 
the cut. 

Fireplug (fir'plug), 
n. A plug for draw- 
ing water from the 
main pipes in a 
street to extingui.sh 
fire. 

Fire-policy (fir'- 
po-li-si), n. A 
deed or instrument 
whereby, in con- 
sideration of a sin- 
gle or periodical 
payment of premi 
um, an 



Section of Fireplace. 


Slab. 2, Hearth. 3, ]amb 
Fireplace, s, MantJe- 
insuraiice piece. 6, Thro.at. 7, Gather- 

LOmpaiy tUtta^eS ^,|antle. 11, Back, la, 
to make good to Q^ate. 13, Breast. 14, Dam- 
the assured person per. 
such loss as may 

occur by fire to his property, described in the 
policy, within the period therein speeifled, 
to an amount not exceeding a paidicular 
sum, which is fixed by such policy. 

Pirepot (flr'pot), 71. 1. A small earthen pot 
filled with combustibles, used in military 
operations.— 2, That part of a furnace in 
which the fire is made. 

Fireproof (firiprbf), a. Proof against fire; 
incombustible. Various plans have been 
adopted for rendering houses, or an apart- 
ment in a house, fireproof, as by construct- 
ing them entirely of brick or stone, and em- 
ploying iron doors, ties, and lintels, stone 
staircases, and landings. In the case of 
textile fabrics, as cotton, linen, &c., satura- 
tion with various salts, as borax, which leave 
their ciTstalsin the substance of the fabrics, 
is the means adopted for rendering them 
incombustible. Wood is best pi’otected by 
silicate of soda, which, on the application of 
strong heat, fuses into a glass, which en- 
veloiving not only the outside but also the 
internal fibres of the wood shield it from 
contact with the oxygen of the air. All that 
can be done by any process, however, is the 
prevention of conflagration ; no mode yet 
known can prevent smouldering. 

Firer (firi6r), n. One who sets fire to any- 
thing; an incendiary. 

Flreraft (firiraft), A timber . construc- 
tion bearing combustible matters, used by 
the Chinese to destroy an enemy’s vessel. 

Fire-raising (firiraz-ing), a. The act of set- 
ting on fire. In Scots to, fire-raising is 
the technical equivalent of arsoii in English 
law. In Scotland it is a capital crime , where 
the property is houses, ships, com, coal 
heughs, or woods, but capital punishment 
is not now inflicted. See Arson. 

Fir er oil (firirdl), n. Eant. a peculiar beat 
of the drum to order men to their stations 
on an alarm of fire; a summons to quarters. 

Firescreen (firiskren), n. 1 , A kind of mov- 
able screen placed before a fire to inter- 
cept the heat.— 2. A woollen screen placed 
in the passage way from a powder-maga- 
zine, whenever this is opened. 

Fireset (f iriset), ri. A set of fiire-irons; com- 
monly shovel, poker, and tongs. 

Fireship (firiship), n, A vessel filled with 
combustibles to be set on fire for the pur- 
pose of can-ying fire to and burning an 
enemy's ships. 

Fireshovel (fir^shu-vel), n. A shovel or in- 
strument for taking up or removing coals of 
fire. 

Fireside (flrisld), w. The side of the fire- 
place; the hearth; home. 

How often shall her old jfrfside 

Be cheered with tidings of the bride. Tmtiysm. 

Firesteel (firistel), n. A steel used with a 
fiiut for striking fire. 

Firestick (firistik), n. A lighted stick or 
brautl. 

Firestone (firiston), n. 1 . A name formerly 
given to iron pyrites because it strikes fire 
with steel See Pyrites. — 2. A kind of sand- 
stone which bears a high degree of heat; a 
stone which resists the action of the fire. 

Firestop (fir'stop), n. A name given to the 
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fire-bridge, on tlie erroneous supposition 
that its only ofiice is to prevent the stoker 
pu.shing the coals too far. 

Fire-surface (fir' ser- fas), n. In steam- 
hoilers, the aggregate surface of the boiler 
exposed to the action of the fire. Called 
also Heating-surface. 

Fireswab (fir'’swob), u. Naut, a bunch of 
rope-yarn, secured to the tompion, and im- 
mersed in water to wet tlie gun and clear 
away any particles of powder, tfec. 
Fire-telegraph (fir'te-le-graf), n. A tele- 
graph to announce the outbreak of fire to 
different parts of a city. 

Fire-tower (fir'tou-er), n. A sort of light- 
iiouse. 

Firetuhe (fir'tuh), u. A pipe or flue for 
conveying heat, as, in a locomotive, a tube 
through which fire passes for obtaining a 
large heating surface. It is fixed longitu- 
dinally in the middle compartment between 
the firebox and smokebox. 

Fireward, Firewarden (fir 'ward, fir'- 
wqrd-n), n. An officer who Jias autliority 
to’ direct others in the extinguishing of 
fires. 

Fireweed (fir' wed), n. E^'echthites /ifcm- 
ci folia, a North American plant, nat. order 
Cbmpositre. It is an erect coarse annual 
with many-flowered heads of whitish flowers. 
Its popular name is given to it from its ap- 
pearing abundantly wlierever lands have 
been burnt over. It possesses a strong and 
disagreeable odour. 

Hrewood (fir'wud), 91. Wood for fuel 
Firework (fir'werk), n. 1 . A preparation of 
gunpowder, sulphur, and other inflammable 
materials used lor making explosions in the 
air on occasions of public rejoicing, Ac.; 
also, the name given to various combustible 
preparations used in war. 

The light of his fine mind is not sunshine, but the 
glitter of an artificialy??'ew<?ii'/i?. Carlyle. 

2. pi. An exhibition or exhibitions of fire- 
works; pyi‘otechnics. 

Fireworker (firiw6rk-Sr), u. An officer of 
artillery subordinate to the firemaster, now 
called the second lieutenant. 

Fire-worship (fir'wer-ship), ?i. The worship 
of fire, the highest type of wdiich worship 
is seen in the adoration of the sun, not 
only as the most glorious visible object in 
the universe, but also as the source of light 
and heat. In the early religion of India 
the sun appears in the form of the god Agiii 
(L. ignis, fire), what was first regarded as a 
mere abstract influence or a phenomenon 
in time being regarded as a sentient indi- 
vidual Thus in the Vedic hymns Agni is 
the god of lire, corresponding to the Greek 
Hepluestos. In the East the worship of the 
element of fire was practised by the ancient 
Persians or Magians, and is continued by 
the modern Parsees. The establishment of 
this species of idolatry among the Persians 
is ascribed to Zoroaster, who taught his dis- 
ciples that In the sun and in the sacred fires 
of their temples God more especially dwelt, 
and that therefore divine homage was to be 
paid to tliese. 

Fire-worshipper (fir'wer-ship-p6r), 71 . A 
worshipper of fire ; specifically, a follower 
of Zoroaster, who inculcated the worship of 
fire as the symbol of the sun-deity. See 
Gubbrb, Paesbe. 

Fir-in-bond (ffir-in-bondO) 9i. In carp, a 
name given to lintels, bond- timbers, wall- 
plates, and all timbers built in walls. See 
Bond. 

Firing (firiing), n. 1. The act of discharging 
firearms.— 2. Fuel; firewood or coal— 3. The 
application of fire or of a cautery. 
Firing-iron (firiing-i-^rn), n. An instru- 
ment used in farriery for cauterizing; a 
cautery. 

Firing-machine (fir'ing-ma-shen), n. In 
mech. an apparatus for feeding an engine- 
furnace with coal 

Firkt (ffirk), v.t [Perhaps onomatopoetic 
in origin. Comp. jUck, jerk] To beat; to 
whip; to chastise. 

ril^r/S him and ferret him. SAaA 

Firkt (ferk), v.i [A. Sax. fricimi, to dance.] 
To spring; to go off or fly out suddenly. 

A wench is a rare bait, with which a man 

No sooner's taken but mad. JSi fonson: 

Firkt (f6rk), n. A stroke; a lash. 

Firkin (ffirikin), n. [A coiitr. form of four, 
with dim. suffix Idn. See Kin, suffix.] 1. A 
measure of capacity, being the fourth part 
of a barrel, or equal to Tj- imperial gallons, 
or 2538 cubic inches. It is now legally abol- 
ished.— 2. A small wooden vessel or cask 
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of no deterriiinate capacity: used chiefly for 
butter, tallow, &c. 

Hrlot (f6i*'lot), [A contr. fom of/oitr, 
and lot, part, ] A dry measure used in Scot- 
land, but now legally abolished; the fourth 
part of a boil. 

(f6rm), a, [L, firrmts, firm.] 1. Fixed; 
hence, closely compressed; compact; hard; 
solid ; as, firm flesh ; firm muscles; some 
species of wood are more firm than others; 
aeloth of/rm texture. ■—g.Fixed; steady; con- 
stant; stable; unshaken; not easily moved; 
as, a believer ; a firm friend; a firm 
adherent or supporter; a firmmim, or a man 
of /?m resolution. 

Oh; shame to men! devil with devil damn’d 
JFzrm concord bolds, men only disagree 
Of creatures rational. Milton. 

S. Solid; not giving way; opposed to fluid; 
38,71^1 land.— 4. Indicating firmnesss; as, a 
firm countenance. — Syn. Compact, dense, 
hard, solid, stable, stanch, robust, strong, 
stimly, unshaken, fixed, steady, resolute, 
constant. 

IPirm (form), [Originally a signature by | 
which a writing was firmed or rendered ' 
valid.] A partnership or association of two 
or more persons for carrying on a business; 
a commercial house; or the name or title 
under which a company transact Imsiness; 
as, the firm of Hope & Co.-Long Firm, a 
term given to that class of swindlers who 
obtain goods by pretending to be in business 
in a certain place, and ordering goods to be 
sent to them, generally from ijersons at a 
distance, without any intention of payment. 
When they have obtained all they can in 
this way, they decamp to reappear else- 
where under a different name. A person 
practising this system is said to be a mem- 
ber of the Long Firm. [The term Long 
Firm is probably employed Ijecause the 
number of such swindlers is so great that, 
if they are regarded as the member.? of one 
firm, the name of the firm is a very long 
one.] 

Firm (f firm), v. t. [Ii. firmo, to make firm ; to 
strengthen; to establish.] 1. To fix; to settle; 
to confirm; to establish, [Hare.] 

And Jove has Jirm'd it with an awful nod. 

Dry dm. 

2. To fix or direct with firmness, 
upon his card and compass Jlrms his eye. 

S/>enser. 

3- In agri. to render firm or solid; to solidify. 
Firm (fern), v.i. To become firm or solid. 
Hrmament (ffirm'a-ment), n. Lfirma- 
mentum, from fmno, firmatimi, to make 
firm, to support, from firmus, steadfast, 
stable, strong.] l.f Basis; foundation; sup- 
port. 

Custom is the , . , firmament of the law, 

Jer. Taylor. 

2. The region of the air; the sky or heavens. 
[The Hebrew word rakia, which is so ren- 
dered in Scripture, conveys chiefly the idea 
of expansion, although tliat of solidity is 
also suggested, inasmuch as the root signifi- 
cation of the word is that which is ex- 
panded by beating out. The English firma- 
ment is adopted from the Xatin firmamen- 
turn, lyhich is the equivalent of the Greek 
steremnct (sicreos, firm, solid), by which the 
writers of the Septiiagint rendered rakia.l 

And God said. Let there he a. firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from 
the waters. Gen. i. 6. 

’Ti.s very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven, to breathe a prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament. Keats. 

3. In old uHtron. the orb of the fixed stars, or 
the most remote of all the celestial spheres. 

Hrmamental (ffirm-a-ment'al), a. Pertain- 
ing to the fiimament; celestial; being of the 
upper regions. 

An hollow crystal pyramid he takes, 

waters dipt above. Dryden. 

Rrman (ffir-man' or ffii-'inaii), n. [Per. fer- 
mdn, Slrr. measure, judgment, 

authority, mandate— Skr. pra(=X. pro, Per. 
fer), ma, rneasure, and suffix ana. ] A decree, 
order, or grant of an Oriental sovereign, as 
of Turkey, &c., issued fpr various special 
purposes, as to insure a traveller protection 
and assistance; passport, permit, license, or 
grant of privileges. Written also Fimnuun. 

The difference between a Firman and a Haiti 
Sherif is, that though both are edicts of the Turkish 
government, the former is signed by any Minister, 
whereas the latter is approved by the Sultan him- 
: self, with his special mark, and is therefore supposed 
to he irrevocable. The distinction is as real as be- 
tween a love-letter and a marriage settlement. 

Blackiooods Mag. 

Firmary f (ffinu'a-ri), n. The right of a 
tenant to his lands and tenements. 


mi 


Firmation(ffir-ma'shon),»i. A fixing; steady- 
ing. ^ If we define sitting to bc^ a. /imu ton 
of the body upon the ischia.s. ’ Sir f. Browne. 
Firra-footedi (ffirniTut-etl), a. Having firm 
feet; standing firmly; not easily made to 
stumble or fail 

Firmitudet (ffinn'i-tud), 7 i. Strength; solid- 
ity. 

Thy covenant implies no less than firmitnde and 
perpetuity. Df. Hall. 

Hrmityt (ffirm'i-ti), n. Strength; firmness. 
'The strength and firmitg of my a.«sent.’ 
CMUingioorih. 

Firmless (ffirmfies), a. Detached from sub- 
stance. 

Does passion still the firmless mind contra]. ToJ>e. 

FirmHer (ffimi'li-fir), adv. More firmly. 

Thou .shalt come of force 
Though thou wextjfirmtier fasten’d than a rock. 

Milton, 

Firmly (ffirm'Ii), aiin. In a firm manner; 
solidly; compactly; closely; steadily; with 
constancy or fixedness; inunovably; stead- 
fastly; as, particles of matter colier- 
I ing; he firmly believes in the ‘divine origin 
I of the Scriptures ; his resolution is firmly ' 
fixed. 

Firmness (fenn'nes), 7i. l. The state or 
quality of being firm; compactnes.s; hard- 
ness; solidity; stability; strength; steadfast- 
ness; constancy; fixednes.s; certainty; as, 
fimmess of wood ; firmness of union ; the 
firmness of a purpose or resolution ; tlie 
firmness of a man, or of his courage. 

In persons already passed with notions of religion, 
the understanding cannot be brought to change 
them, but by great examination of the truth and 
firmness of the one, and the liaws and weakness of 
the other. South. 

2. In phren. an organ situated towards the 
back part of the head, between Self-esteem 
and Venei’ation. Its function is said to be 
to produce determination, constancy, and 
perseverance. 

FirolidSB (fi-rol^i-de), fi. pi. A family of ga.s- 
teropodous molluscs, belonging to the order 
NucleobranchiataorHeteropoda. The mem- 
bers of the typical gemis, Firola, are very 
common in tropical seas and in the Mediter- 
ranean, but are so transparent that some- 
times they can scarcely be seen. They swim 
with their foot upwards. They have no 
shell The individuals of Carinaria, another 
genus, have a small delicate shell inclosing 
the gills. 

Firrings (feriingz), n. pi. See Furiiing.*!1. 
Firry (f^riri), a. Of or pertaining to firs; 
formed of fir; abounding in firs. 

And oft I heard the tender dove 

In firry woodlaudis making moan. Tennyson. 

First (f 6rst), a. [A. Sax, fyrst, first, most 
to the fore; a super! form for E. /ere, ■which 
is of cognate origin with !. prm, pro, Gr. 
p7'o, Skr. imi, before. Comp, L. jn'inms, 
first, from prcc, Gr, prates,, first, from pro, 
Skr, %yra thama, first, from pra. ] 1. Prece d- 
ing all others in a series; advanced before 
or further than, any other in progression; 
foremost in place; the ordinal of one; as, 
the first man in a marching company or 
troop is the man that precedes all the rest. 
Hence— 2. Preceding all others in the order 
of time; as, Adamw’as the /trst man; Cain 
was the /irst murderer. 

I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, thefirst and the last. Rev. xsii. 13, 

3. Preceding all others in rank, dignity, or 
excellence; as, Bemosthenes was the yirst 
orator of Greece; Burke was one of the first 
geniuses of his age. 

Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glorious, and 
free. 

First flower of the earth, mdfirst gem of the sea. 

Moore. 

Syn. Primary, primordial, original, primi- 
tive. pristine, highest, chief, principal. 

First (f6rst), n. In music, the upper part of 
a duet, trio, &c. 

First (f^rst), adv. Before all others in place 
or progression, rank, order of time, and the 
like; as, let the officers enter the gate first; 
first let us attend to the examination of 
witnesses, 

Adam was first formed, then Eve. 1 Tim. ii. 13, 
—At first, at the first, the beginning or 
origin. —First or last , at one time or ano ther ; 
at the beginning or en<i. 

And all are fools and lovers first or Iasi. Dryden. 

First-begott (f6rst'be-got), a. Same as 
First-begotten. 

First-begotten (ferst'be-got-n), a. First 
produced; eldest among children. 
First-born (firstborn), a. First brought 
forth; first in the order of nativity; eldest; 


as, t\iB first-honi wn\ hence, most excellent; 
most distinguished or exalted. 

The image of the invisible God, tho firsi-horn of 
every creature. Col. i, ig. 

First-class (ferst'klas), a. I’irst-rate; ot 
the highest excellence or quality. [Colloq.] 
First-day (ferspdri), 71 . The name given to 
the Lord's-day by the Quakers and some 
other Clmstian bodies, from its being the 
first day of tbe w'eek. 

First-floor (ftust'flor), qi. The floor or story 
of a building next above the ground-floor; 
in the United States, the ground-floor. 
First-foot (f6r.stTiit), n. In Scotland, tlie 
person w]io finst enters a dwelling-house 
after the coming in of the year; also, the 
first person or ol)ject met on setting out on 
any important journey or undertaking. 

Great attention is pahl to the first-foot, that is, the 
person who happens to meet them {tlie inarritiste 
company); and if such person does not voluntarily 
offer to go back with them, they are generally com- 
pelled to do so. A man on horseback is reckoned 
very lucky, and a bare-footed woman almost a.s biid 
as a witcli. Edin. Mag. 

First-fruit, First-fruits (ferst'frot, ferstA 
frbts), 11 . 1. The fruit or produce first ma- 
tured and collected in any season. Of these 
the Jews made an olilation to God, as an 
acknowledgment of his sovereign dominion. 

2. The first profits of anything; as, (a) m old 
feudal tenures, one year’s profit of the land 
after the death of a tenant, whicli was paid 
to the king. (&) In the Church of Fnglafid, 
the income of every spiritual beuefice for the 
first year, paid originally to the crown, but 
now to a board, which applie.s the mon«*y 
so obtained to the supifleraenting of the 
incomes of small bene{ice.s.~3. The first or 
earliest effect of anything, in a good or bad 
sense; as, the first-fruits ot grace in tlie 
heart, or the yh’at-yHfffe of vice. 

See, Father, what first fruits on earth are sprung, 
From thy implanted grace in man ! , M-ilioti. 

First-fruit (f6r.stTrdt), a. Original; earlie.st, 
Congreve. 

First-hand, (fersthand), a. Obtained direct 
from thefirst source; obtained direct from 
the producer, maker, Ac., and 'ivithout tlie 
intervention of agents. 

One sphere there is . - . where the apprehension 
of Him x?, first-hand and direct; and that is the , 
.sphere of our own mind. y. Martineau. 

First-hand (ferstfliand), adv. Directly from 
tlie first or highest source; without the in- 
teivention of agents; as, I have my goods 
first-hand from the manufacturer; I have 
iny information from the person 

interested. 

First-hand (ferst'hand), n. Direct transfer 
from the producer without the intervention, 
of an agent; used only in the phrase at first- 
hand.— At first-hand, directly; witlioutthe 
intervention of an agent. 

I am empowered to mention, that it is the intention 
of the person to reveal it at first-hand, by way of 
mouth, to yourself. Dkkms, 

Firsthoodt (ffirstffiijd), u. State or condi- 
tion of lu’iority. 

So that in election Christ held the primacy, tlie 
Jirsthood. Goodsain. 

Firstling (ferstTing). l- The first produce 
or offspring: applied to beasts; as, the first- . 
lings of his flock. -r2. t The thing fli*.st th ought 
ordone. 

The very of my heart shall be 

The of ray hand. Shak. 

Firstling (fSrst'ling), a. First produced. 

'F’m’fhuflf nmles.' Deut. XV. 19. 

Firstly (ferst'li), adv. First; in the first 
place; before anything else: iiniu’operly used 
ioTt first. 

First-mate (ferst'mat), n. The chief officer 
of a merchant-vessel; the person next in 
rank to the captain. 

First-mover (f ersFinb v-er), n. In mech. tl le 
prime-mover; the original propelling power, 
whether natural oi’ artificial 
First-rate (f^rst'rfit), a. Of tlie first class 
or rate; of the highest excellence; pre- 
eminent in quality, size, or estimation; as, 
a first-rate scholar or painter ; a first-rate 
ship. 

At bilHard.'j he is said to ho, first-rate. Thackeray. 

First-rate (ferst'rat), n. A war-ship of the 
first or most powerful rate or class. 
Pirst-'water (f6rst'wq.-ter), 91 . The first or 
highest quality; purest lustre; applied to 
gems and principally to diamonds and 
pearls; as, a diamond of the first-water. 
Firth, (ferth), n. A frith (which see). 
Fir-tree (feritre). See Fiii. 

Fir-wood (feriwud), n. The wood of the fir- 
tree. ’ 


ch; chain; flh, Sc. locA; g, yo; j,7ob; ,ii, Fr. to«; ng, sbig; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zli, azure.— See Hey. 
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Fisc (flsk), 71, [Fr., from L. Jisclbs, a liasket 
of wicker-work, a money-basket, the state 
treasiiry. ] A tre asiiry , chiefly of a prince or 
state. 

The streams were pereimial which fed hisyf jc. 

Lnmb, 

Fiscal (fisk^al), a. Pertaining to the public 
treasury or revenue. ‘I’he fisml arrange- 
ments of government.' Bamiltmi.— Fiscal 
lands, among the Franks, lands set apart to 
form a fund which might support the dignity 
of the king, and supply him with the means 
of inwarding merit and encouraging valour. 
These, under the name of benefices, were 
granted to favoured subjects, upon the con- 
dition of the grantees rendering to the Idng 
persmial service in the field. 

Fiscal (fisk'al), n. l.t Revenue; the income 
of a prince or state. 

War cannot be long maintained by the ordinary 
fiscal and receipt. Bacon. 

2. A treasurer, —3. A colloquial abbrevia- 
tion of Prociirator-jiscal (which see).— 4. In 
Spain and Portugal, the king’s solicitor: 
answering to an attorney-general. • 

Fisll (lisli), 71. pi. Pishes (flslpez), instead of 
which the sing, is often used collectively, 
(A. Sax. Jisa, G-, jlsch, Goth. Jisks. Cog. with L. 
‘pUms (whence Fr. poisson. It, pence), pysg, 
iJael. and Ir. 7"asg!, and perhaps Gr. ichthys.] 

1. A general name for a class of animals sub- 
sisting in water. Fishes proper constitute 
the first division of vertebrate animals. 'I’hey 
breathe by means of gills, swim generally by 
aid of fins symmetrically arranged, which re- 
present tlie limbs of other vertebrates; have 
a heart with two cavities—an auricle and a 
ventricle— cold blood, a naked skin covered 
only by scales, and an osseous or cartilagi- 
nous skeleton, the vertebra of which are 
not grouped into regions as in other verte- 
bx’ates. Cetaceous animals, as the whale 
and doipliin, are in popular language called 
fishes, but they breathe by lungs, and are 
viviparous, and suckle their young like 
mammalia. The term fish has been also ex- i 
tended in popular language to other aquatic ' 
animals, such as mollusca, Crustacea, ifec. 
See Pisces.— 2. The flesh of fish used as food. 

3. Faut (a) a purchase used to raise the 
flukes of an anchor up to the gunwale : 

i called also a Fish-block. (b) A long piece of 
timber used to sti'engthen a mast or a yard 
when, sprung: the term is used also by 
joiners in a similar sense.-— To be 7ieithe7' 
jlesk nor fish, to be neither one thing nor 
another; to be a nondescript; sometimes 
contemptuously said of a waverer or trim- 
mer who belongs to no party or sect. 

Damned neuters in their middle way of steering, 

ylre nsitkei' Jlsh, norjlesh, nor good red-herring. 

D7ydeH. 

—To have other Jish to f ry, a colloquial e.x- 
pression denoting that a person has other 
occupations or other objects which require 
his attention.— A strange ov q^ieer fish, a 
whimsical, odd, or eccentric person.— A Zoose 
fish, a person of irregular liabits. 

Fish (fish), v.i. 1. To attempt to catch fish; 
to he employed in taking fish by any means, 
as by angling or drawing nets. 

A man inayj^j/i with a worm that hath eat of a king. 

ShaA. 

2. To attempt or seek to obtain by artifice, 
or indirectly to seek to draw forth; as, to 
fish for compliments. 

Fish (fish), v.t 1. To attempt to catch fish 
in; to try with any apixaratus for catching 
fish, as a rod; as, to fish a stream.— 2. To 
(jatoli or lay hold of, especially in water; to 
draw out or up; as, to fi.sh up a human body 
when sunk; to fish an anchor.— 3, To search 
by dragging, raking, or sweeping. 

Some h^ve/iskccl the very jakes for papers left 
there by men of wit. Sxuift. 

4. fa) Fant. to strengthen, as a mast or yard, 
with a piece of timber, (d) In ^omenj, to 
strengthen, ns a piece of W’ood by fastening 
another piece above or below it, and some- 
times both.— 5. In rail, to splice, as rails, 
with a fish-joint,— F'ts/ietf beam, injo-biei'y. 



a long beam composed of two shorter beams 
joined end to end and fished, that is, secured 
by pieces of wood covering the joints on 
opposite sides and bolted to both beams.— | 

Fate, far, fat, ffili; me, met, her; pin 


To fish out, to get out by cunning or artifice; 
to elicit by stratagem. 

Fish (fish), 71. [Fr. fic/ic, a gardener’s dibble, 
a peg used to mark distances, from ficher, 

■ to fix; hence, a peg used in marking at crib- 
bage, tfec,] A counter used in various games. 
Fish-backed (fisli^bakt), a. Shaped like a 
fish's back; sw'elling upwards; as, a fish- 
hacked rail. 

! Hshbasket (fishfijas-ket), 7i. A basket for 
1 carrying fish. 

Fishbeanx (flsh'bem), n. In inech. a beam 
which bellies out usually on the under side. 
Fish-bellied (fish'bel-lici), a. Shaped like a 
fish's belly; swelling downwards; as, a fish- 
bellied rail. 

rishblock(fish'blok),u. SeeFiKii, Z.Naut{a). 
Fish -carver (fish'karv-er), n. A broad 
Imife, generally of silver, for carving fish 
at table; a fish-slice; a fish-knife. 

Fish-davit (fish'da-vit), Faut. a spar, 
with a roller or sheave at its end, used for 
fishing the anchor. i 

Fish-day (fisif da), 7 i. A day on wdiich fish 
is eaten. ' ■ I 

Fisher (fish'er), 7i. 1. One who is employed I 
in catching fish.— 2. A species of marten, the i 
pekan (which see). | 

Fisher boat (fish'6r-bdt), n. A fishing-boat. ! 
Fisherman (fish'er-man), n. 1. One whose . 
occupation js to catch fish.— 2. A vessel em- 
ployed in the business of taking fish, as in 
the cod fishery. 

Fisher-town, Fishing-town (fislTer-toun, 
flslfing-toun), 7i. ' A town inhabited by 
fishermen; a town the inhabitants of which 
are chiefly occupied in fishing, 
i Fishery (fish'S-ri), n, i. The business of 
catching fish. — 2, A place where fish are 
regularly caught, or other products of the 
sea or rivers are taken from the water. 
Fishfag (fisliTag), n. [E. fish, and fag, a 
drudge.) A woman who sells fish; a fish- 
wife. 

Fishflake (fish'flfik), 71. A flake or frame 
covered wth faggots for the purpose of dry- 
ing flvSh. [United States,] 

Fish-floiir (fislTflour), 71. A kind of flour 
made by grinding down dried fish, as is done 
in Korway. 

Fishful (flsliTul), a. Abounding with fish. 
I>rayto 7 i; Camden, 

Fish-garth (fish'garth),^. A garth or weir on 
a river, or on the sea-shore, for the taldng 
and retaining of fish; a fish preserve. 
Fishgi^, Fizgig (fish'gig, fiz'gig), 71. [E. fish, 
and gig, a dart.] An instrument used for 
striking fish at sea, consisting of a staff with 
barbed prongs, and a line fastened above 
the prongs, 

Fishglue (flsh'glu), 71. Isinglass (which see). 
Fish-guaao (flsh'gwa-no), n. Fish or fish- 
offal, used as manure. 

Fish-hawk (fish'hak), n. The American 
name of the Pimdion Iialiaiittis, the osprey, 
bald buzzard, or fishing-eagle. See OsmBY. 
Fishhook (fish'hbk), 71. 1. A hook for catch- 
ing fish.— 2. See Fish-tackle. 

Fishify (fish'i-f i), v. t. [E. fishy, and L. facio, 
to make.] To change ‘to fish. ‘0 flesh, 
flesh, how art thou fishified.’ Shah [Low.] 
Fishiness (fish'i-nes), w. “The state or quality 
of being fishy, both in the proper and the 
slang sense of this word. 

Fishinff (flsh'ing), n. 1. The art or practice 
of catcdiing fish.— 2. A fishery. 

A good town, having both a good haven and a 
plentiful Jis/iififi. Spenser. 

Fishing (fish'ing), a. Used or employed in 
fishery or by fishermen; as, ^’i>7imp-boat, 
fisMn{/-ta.GklG, fishing-yilliLge, ttc. 
Fishing-boat (fish'ing-bot), 71. A boat em- 
ployed in fishing, 

Fishing-cruive (fish'ing-krdv), n. A cruive 
or inclosure for fish in a river, [Scotch. ] 
Fishing-fly (fish'ing-fli), n. An artificial fly 
used as a bait for catcliing fish. 

Fishing-frog (flslTing-frog), n. Lophiuspis- 
catorius, the angler. See Akglek and Lo- 
PHIUS. 

Fishing-line (fislTing-lin), n. A line with 
hooks and bait used in catching fish. 
Fishing-net (fish'ing-nefc), 71. A net for 
catching fish. Fishing-nets are of various 
kinds, as the landing-net for the salmon- 
angler, the bag-net, the shrimping-net, the 
(U*ag-net, the trawl and the seine for sea- 
fishing, the casting-net, tfec. 

Fishing-plaoe (fish'ing-plas), n. A place 
where fishes are caught; a convenient place 
for fishing; a fishery. 

Fishing-rod (flsh'ing-rod), n. A long slen- 
der rod or wand to which the line is fast- 
ened for angling. 


Fishing-tackle (fislTing-tak-l), 71 . A , 11 tlie 
apparatus, as rod, lines, hooks, artificial 
flies, ifec. , used by an angler for catching fish. 
Fishing-wand (fisli'ing-wond), A fish- 
ing-rod. [ticotch.] 

Unless trimming' the laird's fishins-ivand or busk- 
ing his flies, or may be catching a dish of trouts at an 
over-time. Sir IV. Scott. 

Fishjoint (flslTjoint), n. In I'ail. a splice 
consisting of one or more oblong plates, 
pieces of iron or wood, bolted to tlie side or 
sides of two rails meeting end to end. 
Fishkettle (fish'ket-l), 71 . A kettle made 
long for boiling fish whole. 

Fishknife (fish'nif), 71 . A fish-carver or fish- 
slice. 

Fishlike (fish'lik), a. Resembling fish; per- 
taining to or suggestive of fish. 

A very ancient and Jishlike smell. Shak. 

Fish-louse (fish'lous), n. A name for seve- 
ral crustaceans of the order Siphonostoma 
or Ichthyophthira, as the genera Argulu.s, 
Caligus, &c., parasitic on fishes. Some of 
the Caligidos are common on many of the 
British sea-fishes. Argulus foliaceim is 
found on fresh-water fishes, and even on 
tadpoles. Sickly fishes often become tlie 
victims of multitudes of these creatures, or 
the sickness is induced by the numbers 
which attack them. 

Fishmarket (fish'mar-ket), 71 . A market 
where fish are exposed for sale. 

Fishrnaw (fish'mi?,), n. The sound or air- 
bladder of a fish. * 

Fishmeal (fish'niel), 71 . A meal of fish; diet 
on fish; abstemious diet. 

Thin drink doth so overcool their blood, and 
making many Jishnteals, they fall into a kind of 
male green-sickness. Shak. 

I Fishmonger (fish'mung-g6r), 71 . A seller of 
i fish; a dealer in fish. 

I Fish-oil (fisIToil), n. Oil obtained from the . 
! bodies of fishes and marine animals, as from 
whales, porpoises, seals, pilchards, sharks’ 
and cods’ livers, &c. 

Fishplate (fish'plat), n. In rail, one of the 
plates composing a fish-joint. 

Fishpond (fish'pond), 71 . A pond in which 
fishes are bred and kept. 

Hshpool (fislFpbl), 71. A pond or pool for 
fish, 

Fishpot (fish’pot), 71. A wicker basket or 
inclosure sunk with a cork-float attached, 
for catching crabs, lobsters, &c. Smitrmids. 
Fishroom (flsh'rom), An apartment in a 
ship between the afterhold and the spiiit* 
room. 

Fish-salesman (flsh'’salz-man), 71 . One who 
receives consignments of fish for sale, gen- 
erally by auction, to retail dealers. Sim- 
monds. 

Fish-sauce (fislTsgs), n. Sauce to be eaten 
with fish, as anchovy, soy, &c. 

Fish-skin (fish'skin), 7i. Tlie skin of fish, 
from which a sort of shagreen is made.— 
Fish- skin disease, in ‘med. ichthyosis; a 
horny condition of the skin. • 

Fish-slice (flslTslis), n. Same as Fish-carver 
(whicli see). 

Fish-sound (flsh'sound), n. .The swimming 
bladder or air-sac of a fish. Isinglass is 
prepared from the sounds of some fishes, 
others are sold to China to be converted 
into glue, and some, as in the case of the 
cod, are eaten. 

Fishspear (fish'sper), 71 . A speai* for taldng 
fish by stabbing them. 

Fish-strainer (fisli'stifm-er), n. A metal 
colander, with handles, for taking fish from 
a boiler ; an eartlienware slab with holes 
placed at the bottom of a dish, to drain the 
water from cooked fish. 

Fish-tackle (fish'tak-l), 71 . Faut a tackle 
used for fishing or raising an anchor to the 
gunwale of a ship. To this tackle a pen- 
dant is attached, with a large iron hook, 
called the fish-hook, fastened to its end. ■ 
Fishtail (fislTtal), a. Shaped like a fish’s 
tail ; resembling a fish’s tail in any way. 
—Fishtail burner, a, gsoi-humeT whose jet 
takes the form of a fish's tail— Fishtail pro- 
peller (iiaut), a propeller consisting of a 
•single wing or blade attached to the .stern- 
post of a ship, and oscillating like a fish’s 
tail. 

Fish-tongue (fish'tung), n. An instrument 
used by some dentists for the removal of 
the wisdom-teeth: so named from its shape. 
Fish-trowel (flsh'trou-el), 71 . A fish-carver, 
fish-slice, or fish-knife. See Fish-carver. 
Fish-way (fish'wa), n. A contrivance to 
enable a fish to ascend a fall. 

Fish-weir, Fish-wear (fish'wer), n. The 
sameaSfFish-gai'th. 


note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; li, Sc. abwne; f. Sc. iey. 
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FISTY 


Fishwife, Rshwoman (fiaii'wif, fish'wu- 
man), n. A woman wlio sells fish. 

Fishy (fish''i), «. I. Consisting of fish; in- 
liabited by fish; as, the Jishy fiood.-- 2 . Hav*^ 
ing the qualities of fish; like fish; as, a fishy 
form; a fishy taste or smell— 3 . [Slang.) (a) 
Applied to persons, worn out, as if by dissi- 
pation; effete; seedy: probably from the 
watery or dull appearance of the eyes. (&) 
Applied to speculations, equivocal; unsafe; 
unsound. 

‘ I thought it %Viis all up. Didn't you, Henry Sid- 
ney?' 'The most Jis/ty thing- I ever saw,' said 
Henry Sidne3\ Disraeli. 

Fish (hsk), %,i. [A foiTO of whisk. Comp. 
S^v. fjeska, to bustle or whisk about.] To 
whisk about; to run or bustle about; to frisk 
or jump about ‘ A housewife,’ Cot- 
grave. 

Tlien in a cave, then in a field of corn, 

' Creeps to and fro, and fiskcth in and out. 

Sylvester, Du Jiartas. 

Fissel, Fissil, 'V.i. and n. See FissLE. 
Fiasenless, Fizzenless (fiz'zen-les), a. [For 
foisoiiUss—foimn and less. See FoisoN.j 
Pithless; weak. [Scotch.] 

Fissicostate (fis-si-kos^tat), a. [L. findo, 
fissmn, to cleave, and costatus, having ribs, 
from msta, a rib.] Having the ribs divided. 
Fissideiites 0 (fls-si*den'te-e), n.pl [L.fmus, 
cleft, and dens, dentis, a tooth. ] A nat. 
order of mosses, remarkable for their peri- 
stome Ijeing almost rudimentary, and having 
broad-keeled sheathing leaves. Tlie siiecies 
grow in rnmiing water, and only one has 
been found in Europe. 

Fissile (fis'sil), a. [L, fissilis, from fmdo, 
fissiirn, to split or cleave.] Tiiat may be 
split, cleft, or divided in the direction of the 
grain like wood, or in the plane.s of strati- 
fication like shales, or along natural cleavage 
planes like crystals, or along superinduced 
cleavage planes like slates. 

This crystal is a pellucid Jissile .stone. JVewtoji. 

Fissilinguia (fis-si-ling'gwi-a), n. pi. [L. 
fissus, cleft, and lingua, a tongue.] One of 
two divisions of the Lacertilia or lizards, 
into which it has been proposed, to divide 
them, according as the tongue is bifid and 
protriisible when the mouth is open. The 
family lacertidm, lizards commonly so called, 
the monitors, the genus Ameiva, and some 
fossil genera, belong to this section. 
Fissility (fis-siTi-ti), n. The quality of being 
fissile. 

Fission (fi^shon), n. [L. fissio, from fmdo, 
fissum, to split or cleave.] 1. The act of 
cleaving, splitting, or breaking up into parts. 

' 2 . In physiol, multiplication by means of a 
process of self-division, consisting of gradual 
division or cleavage of the body into two 
piu’ts, each of which then becomes a sepa- 
rate and independent individual, as when a 
vegetable or animal cell undergoes spontan- 
eous division, tlie divided parts again sub- 
dividing, or an animalcnle or polyp divides 
into two parts. , 

Hssipara (fts-sip'ar-a), n. pi. [See Fissi- 
PAROiJS.] In zool. a term applied to animals 
whicli propagate by spontaneous fission, as 
ill the Polypi, Infusoria, and certain woi-ms. 
Fissiparism, Fissiparity(fis-sip'ar-izm, fls- 
si-pa”ri-ti), n. In physiol, reproduction by 
fission. See Fission, 2 . 

Fissiparous (fis-sip'iir-us), a. [L, fissus, 
from findo, to cut, and pario, to produce.] 
In physiol, reproducing by spontaneous divi- 
sion: an epithet applied to certain animals 
and vegetables of the lower orders, in which 
the body of the parent spontaneously divides 
into two 01 * more parts, each part, when 
sepai'ated, becoming a distinct individual, 
as in the monad, vorticella, &c. 
Fissiparously (fis-sip'ar-us-li), adv. In a 
flssiparous manner; by fission or spontan- 
eous division. 

Fissipatiou (fis-si-pa'shon), n. In physiol. 
reproduction by fission. Mayne. 

Fissiped (fis'si-ped), a. [L. fissus, divided, 
and pes, pedis, a foot. ] Having separate toes. 
Fissiped (fis'si-ped), n. An animal whose 
toes are separate or not connected by a 
membrane. 

Fissipemxse (fis-si-pen'ne), n. iiZ. [lj. findo, 
fissum, to cleave, andperma, awing.] The 
plumed moths, a small group of lepidopter- 
ous insect.s, including the Pterophorida and 
Tineina, to which latter gi’oup the clothes- 
mofch belongs. They are distinguished by 
the singular division of the wing into 
branches or rays, of which each pair has 
from two to six. These are most beauti- 
fully fringed at their edges, and much 
resemble the feathers of birds. The plumed 
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moths are of small size; some of them are 
diurnal, and brightly coloured; others are 
twilight -filers, and of a duller aspect. 
Some species have the power of folding up 
the wings like a fan, so that, when closed, 
they present the aiipeai'ance of a single 
broad ray. 

Hssirostral (fis-si-ros'tral), a. Belonging to 
the Fissirostres; characterized by a deeply- 
cleft bill, as swallows, goatsuckers, &e. 
Fissirostres (fis-si-ros'trez), n. 2)1 [Ij. findo, 
fissum, to divide, and rostrum, a beak.] 
A tiibe of the Insessores or perching birds, 



I FissJrostre.s. 

I I, Diurna. Head, foot, and IMII of Piruude i’ustKa, 
2, Nocturna. Head, foot, and bill of Nycttlnns 

}frmtdis. 

distinguished by having the bill very wide— 
the gape extended beneath the eyes — 
culmen short and curved to the top, and 
feet weak. It is divided into two sections: 
( 1 ) The Nocturna, Caprimulgidai, or goat- 
suckers, distinguished by having the eyes 
very large, and the plumage soft, enabling, 
them to fly without noise. This division 
comprehends the night-jars or goatsuckers, 
whip-poor-will, &o. (2) The Biurna, Hir- 

undinidm, or swallows, which fly by day, 
and have the eyes moderate, and the plumage 
close. This section includes the whole of 
the swallows, swifts, martins, cfeo. The 
group is rather artificial, since the fly- 
catchers should be included under it, and 
are only separated from it by the notch on 
the upper mandible. 

Fissle, Fissil (fisT), a.i [Origin doubtful ; 
perhaps onoraatopoetic,] 1. To make a 
slight continued rustling noise. [Scotch,] 

He thought, Mr. Lovel, that he heard the curtains 
o’ his htdjissil. Sir //■-'. Scott. 

2 . To move about from side to side; to fidge. 
[Scotch.] 

Twa lines frae you wad gar Mutyts. 

Fissle, Fissel (fls'l), n. Bustle. [Scotch.] 
Fisstira (fl s-su'ra), n. [L. ] In ana t a fissure ; 
a groove; a fine crack in a bone. 
Fissuration ^fi-shur-iVshon), n. In physiol. 
same as Fission, 2 . 

Fissure (fi'shur), n. [Fr. , fipm L. fissum, ivom 
findo, to split.] 1. A cleft; a crack; a narrow 
chasm made by tlie parting of any sub.staiice; 
a longitudinal opening; as, the fissure of a 
rock.™ 2 . In her. a fourth part of tlie bend 
sinister.™ 3. In hot the opening of seed- 
vessels, anthers, &c.~FissurG of Sylvius, in 
anat. a deep nan'ow sulcus or depression 
dividing the anterior and middle lobes of 
the cerebrum on each side .— fmuive 
of Bichat, a depression running across the 
brain in a curve backwards, and connecting 
the two fissures of Sylvius. 

Fissure (fi^shur), v.t pret. <fc pp. fissured; 
ppr. fissuring. To cleave; to divide; to 
crack or fracture.— leaf, in hot. a 
leaf divided into segments. 

Fissiirellidss (fis-sur-eFli-de), n. pi. [From 
Fissurella, the typical genus, dim. of L, fis- 
sura, a fissure, andGr. efdo.?, likeness.] The 
keyhole limpets, a family of gasteropodous 
inollnscs of the order Scutibrancbiata, re- 
sembling the limpets in appearance and 
habits, but differing considerably in struc- 
ture. The animal is generally too large for 
the shell, so that, in the genus Fissurella, 
the shell appears as if it were rudimentary. 
The species are widely distributed; many 
are British, and many fossil. 
Fissure-needle (fi'shur-ne'dl), n. A spiral 
needle for bringing together the lips of a 
wound. Being turned round its axis it 
catches each lip alternately, and it is so 
made as to be able to introduce a thread or 
wire, which is left in the place when the 
needle is withdra^vn. 

Fist (fist), n. [A. Sax. / 2 /st Comp, the cog. 
G. faust, J>. vuist, fist; Swiss/amte?i, to beat 
with fist or stick. It is represented in Slav. 


I by Bus, 2 }jast and other words. For other 

g robable connections see Fiuht.] 1 . The 
and clenched; the hand with the fingers 
doubled into the palm. 

Logic differeth frotu rhetoric as the fist from the 
pahn; the one close, the other at large. Bacon. 

2. The talons of a bird of prey. 

Had he so done, he had him snatched awiy 
More light tlian culver in the faXcoxx'Bfist. Spenser. 

Fist (ft.st), v.t. 1 . To strike with the fist.— 
2 . To gripe with the fist. 

We have been down together in my rdeep, 
Unbuckling each other's throats. 

Fistiana (fis-ti-afiia), n. [E, fist, and 
jdfix ana (which see).] A collection of anec- 
d( 3 tes or information i*egarding pugilist,s or 
pugilistic matters; boxiiina. 

Fistic (fist^ik), a. Relating to or done with 
the fist; pertaining to bo.xing; pugili.stic; as, 
fiMie exploits; fistiic lieroes, [Colioq.J 
Fisticuffs (fistfi-kufs), n. 2 )t [Fist and cuff.} 
Blows or a combat with the fist; a boxing. 

My invention and judgment are perj:>etually at 
fisticnffx, tin they have quite disabled each otlier, 
S-mift. 

Fistinut (fls'ti-nut), n. [CoiTupted for 
pistuchio-mtt'] A pistachio-nut. 

Fist-mate (fistbnat), n. An antagonist in 
a pugilistic encounter. 

One fights because he fights an EngH.shniaii ... a 
third because tlie next parish is an eyesore to him 
and hi?, fist-mate \s from it. Landor. 

FistocBt (fist'^ok), rt, [Fist, and dim. term. 
ock.] Fist. ‘Scarce able for to stay his 
fistocFc from the servant’s face.' Golding, 
Ovid's Metamorph. 

Fistuca (fls-tiVka), n. [L., a rammer.] An 
instrument for driving piles; a monkey. 
Fistula (fisTu-la), n. [L., a pipe. Comp. E. 
tohistle.} 1 . A reed; a pipe; a wind instru- 
ment of music.— 2 . In surg. a channel exca- 
vated between an internal part and the 
skin-surface, showing no tendency to heal, 
and generally arising from absce.sses. It 
differs from a sinus in being callous.— F'lV 
tula lachryynalu, a fistula of the lachrymal 
sac, a disorder accompanied with the flowing 
of tears. —Fistula in ano, fistula penetrating 
into the cellular substance about the amis^ 
or into the rectum itself .— in 2 )eri~ 
7ueo, fistula in the course of tlie perinieum. 
Pistiilar (fis'tii-ier), a. Hollow, like a pipe 
or i-eed; as, a fistular leaf or stem. 
Fistularia (lis'tu-la"ri-a), n. Tobacco- 
pipe fisli, a genus of acanthopterygious 
fishes, family Aulostamidie or Fistularidfe, 



Tobacco-pipe Fish {Fistularia tabacaria). 


characterized by the elongation of the facial 
bones into a long fistula or tube, at the ex- 
tremity of wliich the mouth opens. 

Fistularidse (fis-tu-iur'i-de), ?i. pi. A 
family of raalacopterygioiis fishes, synony- 
mou.s with Aulostomidie. 

Fistulary (fis^tu-la-ri), a. Same as Fis- 
tular. 

Fistulate (fisTu-lat), v.i. To become a pipe 
or fistula. 

Fistulate (fis'tii-lat), v.t. To make hollow 
like a pipe. ‘ A jistulated ulcer.' Fuller. 

Fistule (fis'tfil), n. A fistula. Holland. 

Fistulidse (fis-tu'li-de), 71 . pi. The former 
name of the family of echinodermatous ani- 
mals now known as Holothuridm. 

Fistuliform (fls'tu-li-forni), a. Haiung a fis- 
tular form; being in round hollow columns, 
as a mineral. 

Stalactite often occoxs fishdiform. Phillips. 

Fistula (fis-tu-li'na), n. A genus of 
Fungi, allied to Boletu.s, found on old oak, 
walnut, and chestnut trees, as also on ash and 
beech; it is much esteemed in some parts of 
Europe a.s an article of food. It has been 
known to grow to the weight of 30 lbs. 
When grilled it is scarcely to be distin- 
guished from broiled meat. It furnishes 
itself with abundance of sauce. 

Fistulose (fia''tiil-os), a. Formed like a 
fistula; fistular. 

Fistulous (fls'tul-us), a. 1. Hollow, like a 
pipe or reed,— 2. Having the fonn or nature 
of a fistula; as, a fistulous ulcer. 

Fisty (fist'i), a. Pertaining to the fists or 
pugilism; fistic. 


fl, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; SH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig ; ' zh, azure.— See Ket, 



Ill twice five years the * greatest living poet,’ 

TJke to the champion in theyfrO* nng' 

Js call’d cm to support his claim. Byron, 

Ht (fit), n. [Of doubtful etymology. Skeafc 
takes it from A. Sax. fit, a song, also a strug- 
gle; Icel. fet, a pace, .step, verse, connecting 
it with/«>c/i iind/oo^, and with Skr. pada, SL 
footstep , a vei’se. Step, part of poem, strug- 
gle, attack of pain, are the gradations of 
meauingaecordingtohim,] 1. The invasion, 
exacerbation, or ijaroxysm of a disease. We 
apply tlie word to the i-etiirn of an ague 
alter iiitennissioii; as, a cold//t We apply 
it to the fir.st attack, or to the return of 
other diseases; as, a fit of the gout or stone; 
and, in general, to a disease, however con- 
tinued ; as, a Jit of sickne.ss. — 2. A sudden 
and violent attack of disorder, in which the 
body is often convulsed, and sometimes 
senseless; as, a jit of apoplexy or epilepsy; 
hysteric yiis. 

Such is tlmt ancient burgess, whom in vnin 
Would gout iind fever on his couch detain; 

And that large lady, who resolves to come, 

Though ,'i first y/^has warn’d her of her daoni, Crabbe, 

8. A sudden effort, activity, or motion fol- 
lowed hy an interval of relaxation; impul- 
sive and irregular action; as, he moves by 
yifs and starts. 

By fits my swelling grief appears. Addison. 

4. A temporary hut violent mental affection 
or attack; a paroxysm; as, a/£of passion, 
of melancholy, or of grief. ^ k. fit of mad- 
ness.' Shak. *Tliy jealous fits" Shak. 

* These sullen fits. ’ ^Sha■!c. — 5. t Di sord er ; 
irregularity; caprice. ' And best knows the 
Jifs o’ the season.’ Sfmlc. — G. A sudden 
emission, 

A tongue of light, a Jit of flame. Coleridge. 

7. stroke. 

Curse on that cross, quoth then the Sarazin, 

Tliat keeps thy body from the bitteryf/. Spenser, 

Fit (fit), a. [Can hardly be from Fr. Jait, 
fyom faire, L, facere, factum, to do, to make; 
rather allied to Goth, fetjan, to arrange, 
toudorn, andE./ei^i^e. See Fettle.] 1. Con- 
formable to a standard of right, duty, taste, 
or propriety; meet; becoming; appropriate. 

Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands, as it is 
,/fV in the Lord. Col. Hi. j8. 

Andyf/iftfr is my stud5r and my books 
Than wanton dalliance with a paramour. Slia/i,. 

2, Adapted to au end, object, or design; con- 
fonnable to a standard of efficiency or quali- 
fication; suitable; qualified; competent. 

No tnanhaving put hishand to the plough, and look- 
ing back, is Jit {or the kingdom of God. Luke ix. 62. i 
Still go\'era thoumy song, 

Urania, and /it audience find, though few. Milton. 

8, In a State of preparedness; ready; as, 

^ to die. 

Sojfi’to shoot, she singled forth among 

Her foes who first her quarry’s strength should feel. 

Fairfax. 

Syn. Suitable, proper, appropriate, meet, 
becoming, expedient, congruous, corres- 
pondent, convenient, apposite, apt, adapted, 
prepared, qualiftedj competent, adequate. 
Ht (fit), v.t. pret. <fe pp. Jitted; fittiiM/. 

1. To adapt; to suit; to make suitable; to 
bring into some required form. 

The carpenter . . . rnarketh it out with a line, he 
it with planes. Is. xUv. 13. 

2. To accommodate a person with anything; 
as, the tailor fits his customer with a coat. 
The original phrase is, ho fits a coat to his 
customer. But the phrase implies also 
furnishing, providing a thing suitable for 
another, or that is shaped and adapted for 
another’s use. 

No milliner can so Jit his customers with gloves. 

Shak. 

3. To prepare; to put in order for; to fur- 
nish with things proper or necessary ; as, 
to Jit a sliip for a long voyage ; Jit your- 
self for action or defence,— -4 To qualify; 
to prepare; as, to fit a student for college, 

5. To be properly fitted for or adjusted to; 
to be suitable for; to suit; to become; as, if 
the cap fits you, put it on. ‘ That time best 
yite the work.’ Shah. 

So clothe yourself in this; that betteryf^j 

Our mended fortunes and a prince’s bride. T mnyson, 

~^To fit out, to furnish; to equip; to supply 
with necessaries or means; as, to jit out a 
sliip, that as, to furnish her with men, masts, 
sails, stores, and the like.— To Jit up, to pre- 
pare; to furaish with things suitable; to 
make proper for the reception or use of any 
person; as, toyif wi? a house for a guest. 

Fit (fit), v.i. i. To be proper or becoming, 
Norj^jfjf it to prolong the feast. Pope, 

2. To be adjusted to the shape intended; to 


suit or be suitable; to be adapted; as, his 
coat fits very well. 

Fit (fit), n. Nice adjustment; adaptation, 
as of the di'ess tf> the body, or parts of ma- 
chinery to each other. 

Fit (fit), n. A foot; a step. [Scotch.] 

Fitt (fit), n. A musical strain; a song, or 
part of a song; a canto; a fitt. See Fitt, 
Fit (fit), pret. and pp. from fight; as, he 
won every fight he yit [low.] 

Fitch (fleh), n. [See Fitchet, ] In furriery, 
the skin of the polecat. It is soft and 
warm, but its offensive odour depresses its 
value. 

Fitch (fich), n. [See Vetch.] A chick-pea; 
a vetch. 

Fltcll-hrush (ficli'brusli), n, A brush or liair- 
pencil made of the hair of the fitch or pole- 
cat Such brushes are much esteemed, are 
elastic and firm, can be brought to a fine 
point, and work freely. 

Fitchee, Fitched (fich'e, 
flcht), pp. [Fr. Jlche, pp. 
of Jieher, to drive or 
thrust in, ] In herakhp, 
pointed or sharpened, 
generally at the lower 
part. It is usually ap- 
plied to crosses, which 
are said to be fitchde when 
they diminish from the Cross fitch^*e at the 
cenW downward, or foot. 

fitchee at the foot, when 
’the diminution commences only at the bot- 
tom of the cross. 

Fitchet, Fitchew (flch'et, flch'u), n. [Vari- 
ously waitten Fitch, Fitchee, Fitchele, Fik 
chiih. Cog. O.D. vis8e, fisse, vitsche, O.Fv. 
ssau, polecat.] A polecat; a foumart, 
tchy (ficli’i), a. Vetchy. Fuller. 

Fitful (fltfful), a. Varied by paroxysms; full 
of fits; spasmodic; eventful; chequered. 

There ate, therefore, two strange and solemn 
lights in which rve h.ive to regard almost every scene 
in tiie Jitfui history of the Rivo Alto. Rnskin. 

Fitfully (fit'ful-li), ado. By fits; at inteiwals. 
Fitfulness (fitTpl-nes), n. State of being 
fitful ; imijuisivehess ; waywardness; insta- 
bility. 

Fitly (flt'li), ado. In a fit manner; suitably; 
properly; with propriety; conveniently; as, 
a maxim fitly applied. 

Fitment (flt'meut), n. 1 . The act of fitting 
or preparing ; a making fit. 

’Twas a fitment for 

The purpose I then followed. Shak. 

2. What serves to fit up or furnish* 

Fitness (ftt’nes), n. The state or quality of 
‘ being fit; suitableness; adaptedness; adap- 
tation; propriety; meetness; justness; con- 
venience; preparation; qualification; as, the 
fitness of things to their use, of measures or 
‘laws, of a student for college, <fec. 

According to Dr. Samuel Clarke, virtue consists in 
acting in conformity to the nature and, of 
things. In this theory the term fitness does not 
mean the adaptation of an action, as a ineans towards 
some end designed by the agent; but a congruity, 
proportion, or suitableness between an action and 
the relations, in which, as a moral being, the agent 
stands. Fleming. 

nt-rod (fith’od), n. In ship-lmilding, a small 
iron rod with a hook on the end, used for 
being inserted into the holes made in a 
vessel’s sides, in order to ascertain the re- 
quired length of the bolts or treenails which 
are to be driven in, 

Fitt (fit), 71. [A.Sax. fitt, a, song’, fittcm, to sing, 
to dispute.] A musical strain or air; a 
canto. 

He, sitting me beside in that same shade. 

Provoked me to plaie some pleasant///* 

And when he heard the musicke which I made, 

He found himself full greatly pleased at it. 

Spenser. 

Fittalble (flt'a-bl), a. Suitable. Sherwood. 
Htteduess (fit’ed-nes), ti. The state of being 
fitted; adaptation. [Bare.] 

Fitter (flt’^r), 71 . 1, One who makes fit or 
suitable; one who adapts; one who prepares; 
specifically, a worlonau who puts the parts 
of machinery together, in contradistinction 
to pattern-maker, founder, turner, <fec.— 2, A 
coal-broker who sells the coal produced by 
a particular mine or by particular mines. 
[Local.] 

Htter (flt^^r), ?i. [A form of fritter'.} A 
broil ; a quarrel ; a division,— in 
angry Tecrimination. 

They were in fitters about prosecuting their titles 
to this city. Fuller. 

Fittert (fit'6r), 71. [A form otJlUte^’, Jlinder.'} 
A fragment;; a hinder; a rag; a flitter. 

Where’s the Frenchman? : 

Alas I he’.s all to/'/ifejw. Beau. Sr FI. 

Fittie-lan (flt'i-lan), n. [From fit for foot, 


and land.] The near horse or ox of the 
hindmost pair in the plough. [Scotch.] 

Thou was a noble/iV*<f'/««, 

* As e’er in tug or tow was drawm. Burns. 

Fitting (fit'ing), a. Fit or appropriate; suit- 
able; proper. 

Fitting (flt'ing), 71. Anything employeci in 
fitting up permanently: used generally iu 
the plural, in the sense of flxtureSj tackle, 
apparatus, equipment; as, shop Jittmgs, gas 
Jittings. 

Fittingly (flt'ing-li), adv. Suitably. 
Fittingnesst (tlfc'mg-nes), n. Suitableness. 
Fitting-out (flt'ing-out), n. 1 . The furnish- 
ing of things necessary for the proper ac- 
complishment of any object or undertaking. 
2. The supply of things necessary for the 
accomplishment of any undertaking or ol> 
ject; equipments; a fit-out. 

Fitting-shop (fttfing-shop), n. A house or 
shop in which machinery is fitted up, m 
contradistinction to turning-shop, foundry, 
smithy, &c. ; the shop in which the fitters 
work. 

Fitting-up (fit'ing-iip), n. An equipment; 
preparation ; the act of furnishing with 
things suitable. 

FittoAt (fifc'on), 71. Fiction. 

He doth feed you with jitions. B. ^onson. 

Fit-weed (flt'wed), 71 . The West Indian 
name of a plant of the genus Eryngium (K 
fmtidum), so called because considered as a 
powerful remedy for hysteria. 

Fitz (fits). [Norm, files, fmz, or Jis, a son; 
Fr. fils; Jj. jilius.] A son: used as a prefix 
in certain surnames, as jF?l£^gerald, 
herbertjFtfemaiirice, Fi£ 2 :william, especially 
iu the surnames of the illegitimate sons of 
kings or princes of the blood, &o. ; as, Fitz^ 
Yoy, Fitzclaxmce. 

Five (fiv), 71. 1. The number 'vvliich consists 
of four and one; the number of the fingers 
and thumb of onehaiid.-- 2. A symbol repre- 
senting this mimher; as, 6 or V, 

Five (fiv), a. [A. Sax, ff; comp, the cog, 
forms 0. Sax, ftf, Goth, fimf, Icel. fiuvm, 
Sw. and Dan. fern, D. vijf, G. funf, Lith. 
pe7ild, W. pump, Gael, coig, L. quincpie, Gr. 
pempe, p&nte, Skr, pa7icka7i'—tiv&. All these 
words are traced from a hypothetical Indo- 
European word lmn}ca7i, but what the ulti- 
mate elements of this word were i,s doubtful ] 
Four and one added; the half of ten; aB,fm& 
men loaves. 

Five of them were wise, and jive were foolish. 

Mat. XXV. z. 

—The Five Pomts, the principal points of 
controversy between the Calvinists and 
Arminians, relating to predestination, satis- 
faction, regeneration, grace, and final per- 
severtmee. See under Quinque-articulae. 
Five-bar, Five-barred (fiv'bar, fivffiard), 
a. Having five bars; as, a five-ba7red gate. 
Five-cleft (fiv'kleft), a. Quinquefid; divided 
into five segments. 

^ Five-finger (fiv'fing-g6r), n. Pote7Uilla req)- 
tans, a perennial filant; cinquefoil. 
Five-fingered (fiv’fmg-gerd), a. Having five 
fingers. 

Five-fingers (fiv'fing-g6rs), 7%. 1. The name 
given by oyster-fishers to two species of 
star-fish, the Uraster 7mhe7is and Solaster 
papposus.—%. k name given to the five of 
trumps in certain games of cards. [Slang.] 
Five-finger-tied (fivTmg-g6r-tid), a. Tied 
by all the fingers of the hand, that is, eagerly 
or securely tied. 

And with another knot, 

The fragments, .scraps, the bits', and greasy reliques. 
Of her o'er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed. Shak. 

Fivefold (fiv'fold), a. In fives; consisting of 
five in one; five times repejited. 

Five-leaf (fivTef), n. Cinquefoil. 
Five-parted (fiv'part-ed), a. Divided into 
five parts. 

Fiver (fiv^Sr), 71 . Anything that counts a.s 
five, as a five-pound note, a stroke at cricket 
by which five runs are made, &c. [Colloq. ] 
Fives (fivz), 71 . A kind of play with a ball, 
originally called hand-tennis; so named 
probably from its being usually played with 
five on each side, although others give 
different explanations, as that it is so calleil 
because the ball is struck with the hand or 
five fingers. 

Fives (fivz), 7h A disease of horses, resembl- 
ing the strangles. Written also Vihes. 
Fives-COlirb (fivz'koxt), n. A place where 
the game of fives is played. 

Fix (flks), t?.£. {Fy, fixei'; Jj. figo, fixum, to 
fasten.] 1. To make stable, fiian, dr fast; to 
set or place permanently; to establish firmly 
: or immovably; to establish; as, the universe 
is governed hy fixed laws; the prince /jceci 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; % Sc. fey. 
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his residence at York; some men have no 
fixed opinions.— 2. To make fast; to fasten; 
to attach tirmly; as, to fix a cord or line to 
u hook. ■ 

Whose foith Jias centre everywhere, 

Nor caves to//A' itself to form, Tennyson. 

3. To direct steadily, as the eye, tlie mind, 
the attention, without allowing it to 
wander; to fasten; as, the gentleman fixed 
his eyes on the speaker.— 4, To make solid; 
to congeal; to deprive of volatility.— 5. To 
transfix; to jnerce. [Bare.] 

A bow of steel shall j?,vhis trembling; thighs. Sattdys, 
6. To stop or keep from moving.— 7. In 
popular use, in America, to put in order; to 
prepare; to arrange or manage; to adjust; 
to set or place in the manner desired or 
most suitable; as, to fix clothes or dress; to 
fix the furniture of a room. Thus, to fix the 
hair, the table, the fire, Ac., is to dress the 
liair, lay the talile, make up tiie fire, and so 
on. 

Dumpier lias apparently in the New England 
sense. ‘We went ashore and dried our cloatlm, 
cleaned our guns, dried our ammmijtir>ii, and y/.r/ 
oiir.setves against our enemies if we should be at- 
tacked.* G, P. Marsh, 

—To fix a piature, in photog. to give per- 
manence to the image on a negative or posi- 
tive, by removal of tine superfluous salts 
of silver, which would otherwise gradually 
. blacken and destroy the image. Tins is 
usually done by means of hyposulphite of 
soda. 

Fix: (fiks), v. i. 1. To rest; to settle or remain 
permanently; to cease from wandering. 

Your kindness banishes your fear, 

Resolved to Jlx for over here. Waller. 

% To become firm, so as to resist volatiliza- 
tion.— 3. To cease to flow or be fluid; to 
congeal; to become hard and malleable, as 
a metallic substance. ‘ The quicksilver will 
fix and run no more.’ Bacon. — To fix on, \ 
to settle the opinion or resolution on any- j 
thing; to determine on; as, the contracting 
parties \iwvo fixed on certain leading points. 
Fix (fiks), n. A condition; iwedicament; dif- 
ficulty; dilemma.— To he in a fix, to be in a 
difficulty or dilemma. 

Fixable (liks’a-bl), a. That may be fixed, 
established, or rendered firm. 

Fixation (fiks'a-shon), n. 1. The act of fix- 
ing. 

If the fewne.ss of the requisite data is a beauty 
in the first fixaiiott of a theory, the multitude of 
observations to which it applies is its excellence 
when it is established. JVhewelL 

2.State of being firm or stable; stability; firm- 
ness; steadiness. ‘ An unalterable fixation 
of resolution.' KUlinghecJc.—S. Besidence 
in a certain place, or a place of residence. 
[Bare.] 

To liglit, created in the first day, God gave no 
certain place or fixation. Raleigh. 

4. That firm state of a body in which it resists 
evaporation or volatilization by heat ; as, 
the fixation of gold or other metals.— 5, The 
act or process of ceasing to be fluid and 
becoming firm; state of being fixed; spe- 
cifically, in chem. that process by which a 
gaseous body becomes fixed or solid on unit- 
mg with a solid body. 

Fixative (ttks'a-tiv), n. Anything which 
serves to render fixed or stable, as a mor- 
dant with reference to colours. 

Fixature (fiks^a-tur), n. A gummy com- 
position for the hair. See Bandoline. 

Fixe. For Fixed. Chaucer. 

Fixed (fikst), pp. or a. Settled; established; 
firm; fast; stable. 

The gradual establishment of law by the consoli- 
dation of custom is the formation of somethingyfAVcf 
in the midst of things that are changing. 

Herbert Spencer. 

—F'ixed air, the old name of carbonic acid. 
See under Carbonic.— alkalies, pot- 
ash, soda, and lithia, in contradistinction to 
ammonia, which is termed volatile alkali.— 
Fixed ammunition, ammunition consisting 
of the powder and ball inclosed together in 
a wrapper or case, ready for insertion in 
the bore of the firearm. — Fixed bodies are 
those which bear a high heat without eva- 
poration or volatilization.— jPfered oils, oils 
obtained by simple xjressure,and not readily, 
nor without decomposition, volatilized : so 
called in distinction from volatile oils. 
They are compounds of glycerin and certain 
organic acids. Such compounds are exclu- 
sively natural products, not having been as 
yet formed artificially. Among animals they 
occur chiefly in the cellular membrane; 
among plants, in the seeds, capsules, or 
pulp surrounding the seed, very seldom in 
the root. They are generally inodorous, 
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and when fluid or melted, make a greasy 
stain on pajicr, which is permanent,— 
stars, such stars as always retain the same 
apparent position and di.stance with respect 
to each other, mid are thus distinguished 
from planets and comets, which are revolv- 
ing bodies. 

Fixedly (fiks'ed-Ii), ado. Firmly; in a settled 
or e-stabiislied manner; steadfast^'. 
Fixedness (fiks'ed-ues), n. l. A state of 
being fixed ; stability; firmness ; steadfast- 
ness; as, a fixedness in religion or polities; 
fixedness of opinion on any subject.— 2. The 
state of a body which re.sists evaporation or 
volatilization by heat; firm coiierence of 
parts; as, the fixedness of gold. 

Fixidityt (fiks-idfl-ti), n. Irixediiess. 

Bodies mingled by the fire are difiering as to fixid- 
ity and volatility. Boyle. 

Fixing (fiks'ing), n. 1. The act of one who 
fixes; consolidation; establishment; the pro- 
cess by which anything is fixed. —2. In wacK. 
a piece of cast-iron adapted to carry pillow- 
hlocks and the like. When it is built into 
a wail it i.s called a wallfixing ox wall-box; 
when attached to a wall by bolts it is a 
plate-fixing. There are also beam-fixings, 
as when wheels are intended to work at the 
position where the fixing is situated; and 
when the fixing is adapted to them, it is 
then commonly called a wheel -fixing. ~~ 
3.1 Establishment in life; the act of .setting 
up in housekeeping, or of furnishing a 
house. 

If Pattj' would have remained at the castle, she 
niiglit liave liad the command of .all; or if she would 
have gone anywhere else, he would have paid for 
her fixing, let the cost be what it w'Otild. 

The Afaid of the Mill. I 

1. pi. [United States. ] Arrangements; em- 
bellishments ; trimmings; garnishiugs of 
any kind. 

Fixity (fiks'i-ti), n. State of being fixed; 
fixed character; fixedness; stability ; as, fixity 
of tenure. . 

I Are not the sun and fiited .star."; great earths vehe- 
mently hot, . . . whose parts are kept from fuming 
away not only by their yw'O', but also by the vast 
weight and density, of the atmospheres incumbent 
upon them? Sir 1. Neiaton. 

Fixture (fiks'tur), n. 1. Fixedness; firm- 
ness; stable state. ‘The firm fixture of thy 
foot.' Bhak.--% Anything placed in a finn 
or fixed position; something fixed and im- 
movable; specifically, (a) that which is fixed 
to a building; any ajipeiidage or part of the 
furniture of a house which is fixed to it, as 
by nails, screws, Ac. In Um, things of an 
accessory character annexed to houses or 
lauds, which, immediately on annexation, 
become part of the realty, Thus, as between 
landlord and tenant, things to he fixtures 
must be let into the soil; a barn, built on a 
frame not let into the earth, is not a fixture. 
Erections for the purposes of trade, as fur- 
naces, coppers, brewing vessels, machinery 
in breweries, collieries, and the like, are not 
fixtures, if they can he removed without 
material injury to the property. The claims 
of a trading tenant are more favourably re- 
garded than those of ordinary tenants, {b) A 
person who has been so long in the same 
place, as a resident or occupant of a situ- 
ation, that it is difficult to remove him; as, 
in former days servants frequently became 
in families. 

nxure (fllfs'ur), ii. Position ; stable condi- 
tion; finnness. [Bare.] 

Rend .'ind deracinate 
The unity and nii-irried calm of states 
Quite from thair fixnre. Shah. 

Fiz, Fizz (fiz), n. [Imitative,] 1. A hissing 
sound; as, the fizz of a fly,— 2. Anything light 
and frothy; speciflcally, champagne, from 
the sound it makes when uncorked. [Slang. ] 
Fizgig (fiz'gig), n. See FiSHGid. 

Fizgig (fiz'gig), n. {Fiz, anything light, and 
gig, a top.] 1. A gadding, flirting girl.— 

2. A firework, made of damp powder, which 
gives a hissing or fizzing noise when ignited. 

Fizzle (fiz'l), n. [Onomatopoetic; in the first 
signification probably from the fizzing sound 
made by a combustible which does not ex- 
plode instantaneously like gunpowder, hut 
hangs fire.] 1. A failure or abortive effort, 

2. Champagne. [Colloq.] 

Fizz, Fizzle (fiz, fizfl), x.i. 1. To make a hiss- 
ing sound. 

0 rare I to see thee fisz and freath 

I' th* lugget caup. Burns. 

2. To fail of success in an undertaking. 

FI. Abbreviation for Florin. 

Flabbergast, Flabergast (flab'6r-gast), u.i. 
[Perhaps ivom fiabber, connected with;iap, 
meaning to strike, and root of aghast Or 
which is also found, may have 


oh, o/iain; 6h, Sc. locA-; ^, 90 ', j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^r; SH, i/ien; th, f/iiu; 


been the original form = strike aghast.] 
To astonish; to strike with wonder; to con- 
found; as, he was cpiite fiabbergasted. Sir 
F. Head. [Colloq.J 

Flabbergastation Cfiab'6r-gast-a"sbon), n, 
The act of fiabliergastiiig or striking with 
wonder: the slate of being flabbergasted or 
coufonuded. [Colloq. and humorous, j 
We -sc.ircely rerneiiiber to have ever seen any rcr 
spectable party in a greater state of fiabberga.rta* 
iion. Punch. 

Flabbily (tlal/bi-Ii), adv. In a flabl>y maiir 
ner. 

Flabbiness (ilab'bi-nes), 71. [See Flabby,] 
State of being flabby; a .soft, flexible state 
of a substance, which renders it easily mov- 
able and yielding to pressure. 

Flabby (fial)'bi), a. [Comp. G.jfabbe, Hw.fiabb, 
Ban. fiab, hanging lips; Init also W. lUb, 
a soft, lank, limber state; llipa, flapping, 
flacciil, lank. Flabby and jlap appear to bo 
^ from the same root, j Soft; yielding to the 
touch and easily moved or shaken ; easily- 
hent; hanging loose by its own weight; 
flaccid; as,fiabhy flash. 

Fiabel (fbVbel), n. [L. jlabellum, a fan.] A 
fan. See Flabelluji. 

Flabellaria (fla-bel-hVri-a), n. [L, fla bellum, 
a fan.] 1. A genus of fossil palms with fia- 
belliform leaves, but otherwise of nncertaiUi 
affinities. They occur in secondary and 
tertiary rocks. —2. The fan-coral, a genus, 
of Actinozoa belonging to the order Alcyon- 
aria, the coralline structures of which occur 
in large foliaceons e.xiiansions, formed of a 
corneous axis enveloped in a calcareous 
crust. 

Flabellate (fla-bePlat), a. In bot fan- 
shaperi 

FIabellation(fla-bel-hVBhon),9i, [Fr. , from L. 
Jlabellum, a fan.] In su7’g. the act of keep- 
ing fractured limbs, as wx*ll as the dre.ssings 
suiTOunding them, cool by the use of a fan. 
or similar means. 

Flabelliform (fia-beFli-form), a. [L. jiahel-: 
him, a fan, and /oma, form.] In bot. fan- 
shaped. 

Flabellum ( fla-bel'Iuni ), n. [L.] A fan; 
specifically, an ecclesiastical fan formed of- 
feathers, ivory, metal, or other material, an- 
ciently used to drive away flies from the cha-. 
lice during the eucharist. Such fans are a 
mark of distinc tion in the Church of Borne, 
and are carried before the pope and certain 
other dignitaries on state occasions. Fig. 1 
represents the head of one of the tw'o fans, 
composed of ostrich and peacocks' feathers. 



I, Papal Flabeituni.— Rock’s Church of our Fathers. 
2 , Fiabelluni,— Somnierard’s Arts du Moyeii Age, 


which are carried upon long staves on each, 
side of the pope whenever he is borne 
throned in state to and from the altar on 
high festivals. Fig. 2 represents the litur- 
gical flabellum of the abbey of Tonrnus, 
described by I)u Sommerarcl. It is circular- 
in form when expanded, and is ornamented 
with the figures of saints. Latin verses are 
inscribed on three concentric bands on the. 
fan, describing its use, 

PlEibergast, v.t. See Flabbergast. 
Flabile (fiabTl), a. [From L.jlo, to blow.]. 
Subject to be blowm about. 

PlaccM (flak'sid), a. [L. Jlaceidus, from 
yiacciis, flabby. Comp. \Y. Uac, slack, loose,' 
sickly; Ii\ Jluieh, flabby.] Soft and weak; 
limber; lax; drooping; hanging doxvn by its. 
own weight; yielding to pressure for want 
of firmness and stiffness; flabby; as, a flaccid 
muscle; /faca'd flesh. 

Religious tirofession . . . has become //rtcaif. 

Is. Taylor. 

Flaccidity. See Flagcidness. 


w> wig; wh, ivMg] zli, azure.— See Key. 
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H^tccidly (flak'yiti-li), adv. In a flacaid 

Placcidness, FlacciditF (flak'sid-nes, ilak- 
n. 'J'lie state of btung flaecul; laxitj , 
liniberijess; want uf liriniiess or stiftiiess. 
Flacker (llak'er). V.L lAkni tojU^kerjliU^ 
(1. jlrtckei'cn^ to llutter. J To iiutter, as a bird. 

Flacket (tiak'et), u. [Trom 0. Fr. Jlasquet 

little lhisk,dim. of jteK(/uc,aliasIv.j Abottio 
in the forni of a barrel. 

And Jsai toke azi asse laden with breade, and a 
/^aci'a of wine, a nd a kydde, and sent tliem by David 
soniie uuto Saule, Breeches Bible, i Sam. ?zvi. 20. 

Flacourtiacesa (lla-kdi-t''i-a"se;e), n, jpL 
{lifter tlie French botanist Etienne Fla- 
court ] A small iiat. order of equatorial 
shrubs or sniall trees. One species, Fla- 
courtia Ramo)itGhi,is the Madagascar plum, 
Plaff (flaf), v.i. [Comp, jluff, and alsoytap.] 
To llutter. ‘A thousand iiags.’ Ryl- 
vestei\ Du Jiartas. [Obsolete and Scotch.] 
An* if the wives an.’ dirty brats 
B'en thij^fjer at your doors an’ yetts, 

FiaXfin' ivi’ duds. Burns, 

Flag (Hag), v.i. pret. & pp. flagged; ppr. 
flagging, [Connected with Icel. fiaica, to 
droox>, to hang loosely, G. flacken, to become 
slow or languid, 0. D, jiaggeren, to be loose. 
Tlie original form in English was flack, and 
there are otlier connected E. forms such as 
flacker, flicker.'] 1. To hang loose without 
stiffness; to bend dowmas flexible bodies; to 
bo loose and yielding, ^ With their drow.sy, 
slow, and JUigging wings.’ Shak. 

The slack sail ..... 

As loose it JlaSSed arouivd the mast. Moore, 

To grow spiritless or dejected; to droop; 
to grow languid; as, the spirits flag. 

The voice, fainting, upon its passage. 

Longfellaio. 

3. To grow stale or vapid; to lose interest 
or relish. 

The pleasures of the town begin to Jla^. S’joift. 

Syn. To droop, decline, fail, langui!3h, pine, 
sink, sucGumb. 

Flag (hag), n.t. 1. To let fall so as to hang 
loose ; to suffer to droop ; as, to flag the i 
wings. — 2. To make feeble; to enervate; to 
exhaust. 

Nothing ^ojlags the .spirits ... as intense studies, 
JSchard. 

Fl^-g [Connected with Sw. 

a crack or flaw, flaga sig, to scale off, Icel. 
flaga, to cut turfs, probalitly allied to G. 
Jlach, fiat, L.G. flage, a fiat marshy ifiace, 
"and Gr. plaa, a tablet.] A flat stone used 
for paving. 

Flag (flag), r.t. pret, & pp. flagged; ppr. flag- 
ging. To day with flags or flat stones. 

The sides and floor were witli excellent 

marble. Sandys, 

Flag (flag), n. [Connected with flag, 11 . above, 
from the large blades or leaves. In most 
European languages the name of this plant 
is taken from a sword.] A popular name 
for many endogenous plants with sword- 
shaped leaves, mostly growing in moist 
situations; but sometimes particularly ap- 
propriated to li'is pseud-acoims, nat. order 
Iridacena ; also termed Floioer de lis or 
Mower de luce. (See Iiiis.) It has sword- 
Sl^aped leaves and yellow flowers, grows in 
piarshy places, and l3y the sides of streams 
and lakes. The stout creeping rootstock 
has been recommended for alleviating the 
toothache, and is used for dyeing black in 
the Hebrides. The leaves make excellent 
thatch, and are also employed for making 
bottoms to chairs, 

Flag (flag), n. [Not found in A. Sax. Comp. 

G. flagge, a naval banner; D. vZap, Icel. 
flagg, Sw. flagg, flagga. Dm. flag, banner. 

It is no doubt connected with such words 
as G.fliegeii, A. Sax. fledgm, to fly, to float ' 
in the air; also to hang loose.] An 
ensign or colours ; a cloth on which certain 
figures are usually painted or wrought, 
borne on a staff, and usually employed to 
distinguish one company, party, or nation-r 
ality from another; a standard on which are 
certain emblems expressive of nationality, 
party, or opinion. In the army a flag is a 
banner by which one regiment is distin- 
guished from another. In the navy, flags 
borne on themasts of vessels not only desig- 
nate the country to which they belong, but 
they tire made to denote the finality of the 
officer by whomasliip is commanded. Thus 
in the Bntish navy, an admiral’s flag is dis- 
played at the niaintop-gallant-mast-hcad; a 
vice-admiraFs at the foretop-gallant-mast- 
head, and a rear-admiral’s at the inizzen-top- 
gallant-mast-head. In the navy the supreme 


flag of Great Britain is the royal standard, 
wh’ieli is only to be hoisted when the sov- 
ereign or one of the royal family is on board 
the vessel; tJie second flag is that of the an- 
chor on a red ground, which characterizes the 
lord high-admiral, orlords-comraissioners of 
the admiralty; and the tliird is the union flag, 
in which the crosses of St George, St. An- 
drew, and St Patrick are blended. This flag 
is appropriated to the admiral of the fleet. 
(See ADMiEAb.) There are also small flags 
used in the navy for signals or telegraphs, — 
Mack flag, a flag of a black colour displayed 
on a piratical vessel as a sign that no mercy 
will be shown tothe vanquished.— Red 
a flag of a red colour displayed as a token 
of defiance to battle.— flag, a flag of 
truce.~R’to '7 of truce, a white flag displayed 
as an invitation to the enemy to confer, and 
in the meantime as a notification that the 
fighting shall cease.— -iTo strike or lower the 
flag, to pull it down upon the cap in token 
of respect or submission, or, in an engage- 
ment, of Burrender.™ TV j hang out the white 
flag, to ask quarter, or in some cases to 
manifest a friendly design.— To hang the 
flay half mast high, to raise a flag half way 
to the top of the mast or staff, as a token or 
signal of mourning. 

Hag-bearer (flagffiar-^r), n. One who bears 
a flag; a standard-bearer, 

Hagelet (fia'jel-et), n. Same as Flageolet. 
Flagella, n. pi. See Flasellum. 
Hagellant (fla'jel-lant), n. [L. flagellans, 
ppr, of flageUo, to flog. See Flagellate.] 
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Flagellant, from Amman’s Habitus Rom. Ecclesise. 

One who whips himself in religious dis- 
cipline; specifically, one of a fanatical sect 
founded in Italy A. P. 1260, who maiiitained 
that flagellation was of eqiial virtue with 
baptism and the sacrament. They walked 
in procession with shoulders bare, and 
whipped themselves till the blood ran down 
their bodies, to obtain the mercy of God 
and appease his wrath against the vices of 
the age. 

Flagellate (fla'jel-lat), v.t [L. flageUo, fla- 
geUatum, to beat or whip, from flagellum, a 
whip, scourge, dim. of flagrum, a whip, a 
scourge.] To whip; to scourge. 

Flagellate (fla’jeHat), a. In nat hist 
furnished with flagella, or long, narrow, 
lash-like appendages, as certain infusoria. 
Flagellation (fla-jel-la'shon), n. A beating 
or whipping ; a flogging ; the discipline of 
the scourge. 

Hafellator (fla'jel-lat-er), ?t. One who 
whips or scourges. 

Flagelliform (fla-jelTi-form), a. [L. flagelli- 
/ormfs, from flagellum, a whip, and forma, 
form.] In hot. and zool. long, narrow, and 
flexible, like the thong of a whip. 
Flagellxim (fla-jelTnm), n. pi. Flagella (fla- 
jeFla). [L, a whip.] 1. In hot. a runner; 



Strawberry Plant {Fragaria vesca), a, Flagellum, 

a weak, creeping branch sent out from the 
bottom of the stem, and giving off at its 
e-xtremity leaves and roots— 2. In 200 I the 


, lash-like appendage exhibited by many in- 
fusoria, which are therefore said to be fl.a- 
i gellate; an ax>pendage to the legs of some 
Crustacea, having some resemblance to a 
3 whip. 

f Flageolet (lla'jel-et), n. [Fr. flageolet, dim. 

, of O.lfv. flajol, Pr, flaujol, flautol, which are 
dims, of L. D.jlauta, flute. See Flute. ] 

; A small wind instrument of music, played 
on by means of a mouth-piece inserted in a 
3 bulb. The tone produced is similar to that 
of the piccolo, but is softer in quality, and 
I the range is two octaves. The double fla- 
r geolet consists of two, instruments united 
, by one mouth-piece, and producing double 
L notes.— Flageolet tones, in rmisic, the name 

' given to those harmonic tones oil tlie violin, 

[ violoncello, and other stringed instruments, 

[ produced by the finger lightly touching the 
! string on the exact part which generates 
the harmony, and not by pressing the string 
down to the finger-board. 

Flag-feather (flag’feTH-er), n. A feather 
of a bird’s wing next to the body. 
Flagginess (flag’i-nes), n. Quality of being 
flaggy; laxity; limbemess; want of tension. 
Flagging (fiag’ing), u- !• The act of laying 
witli flagstones. —2. Flagstones, collectively; 
a pavement or side walk of flagstones. 
Flaggingly (flagTug-ii), ady. In a flagging 
manner; wearily. 

Flaggy (flag!), a. [Aldn to flag, to hang 
loose.] 1 , Weak; flexible; limber; not stiff, 
wiiiges, when forth he did display, 
Were like two sayies. Spenser. 

2, Weak in taste; insipid; as, a flaggy apple. 
Flaggy (flag^i), a. Abounding in or resem- 
bling the plants called flags. 

Flagitious (ffa-ji'shus), a. [L. flagitioms, 
from flagitium, a shameful act, shame, dis- 
grace,from/ap'iic, to demand hotly, fi!ercely, 
or violently, from the root flag, Whence 
flagro, to burn.] 1. Deeply criminal; grossly 
wicked; villaiious; atrocious; scamlalous; 
heinous; flagrant; as, a flagitious action or 
crime.— 2. Guilty of enormous crimes; pro- 
fligate; corrupt; abandoned; wicked; as, a 
flagiiiom person. Pope.— 3. Marked or char- 
acterized by scandalous crimes or vices; as, 
flagitious times. 

Flagitiously (fla-jfshus-li), ado. With ex- 
treme wickedness; atrociously; grossly. 
‘A sentence so flagitiously unjust.’ Mdc- 
mclag. 

Flagitiousness (fla-ji'shus-nes), n. Tlie 
condition or quality of being flagitious; ex. 
treme wickedness; villany. 

Flag-lieutenant (flaglef-ten-ant),'?i. Faut. 
the immediate attendant on an admiral, 
who performs such duties for him as an 
aide-de-camp jDerforms for a general in the 
army, communicating his orders to the ships 
under his command either personally or by 
signal. 

Flagman (flag-man), n. One who makes 
signals with flags. 

Flag-officer (flag'of-lis-6r), n. A general dis- 
tinguishing title for an admiral, vice-ad- 
miral, and rear-admiral; the commander of 
a squadron. 

Flagon (flag'on), lFr.flacon, fla8con,h*om 

0. Fr. flasche, a great leathern bottle. See 
Flask. ] A vessel with a narrow mouth, used 
for holding and conveying liquors. 'A 
trencher of mutton chops and a flagon ot 
ale.’ Macaulay. 

Flagrance t (fla'grans), n. Flagrancy. 

They bring- to him a woman taken in the F^grauce 
■ of her adultery. Bp.HtxU. 

Flagrancy (fla'gran-si), n. [See Flagrant.] 

1 . The quality of being flagrant ; heinous- 
ness; enormity.— -2.1 A burning; great heat; 
inflammation. 

Lust causeth 3.Fctgra7tcy in the eyes. Bacon. 

Flagrant (fla^grant), a. [L. flagrans,fla- 

E iiis, ppr. of flagro, tohuvn.] 1. Burning; 

ing; hence, ardent; eager. ^Flagrant 
desires.’ Hooker. 

Entering an inn, he took his humble .seat 
With other travellers round the crackling- hearth. 
Where heath and evstus gave their fhigrant flame. 

Southey. 

2. Glowing; red; flushed. 

See Sappho, at her toilet’s greasy task, 

Then \%%m'a.gF<^S’*’ttnt to an evening mask. Poj>e. 

3. Raging; actually in execution or per- 
formance. 

I A war with tlie most powerful of the native tribes 
i -Nd.%F(tgra}ti. Palfrey. 

4. Flaming into notice; glaring; notorious; 
enormous; as, a crime. 

Flagrantly (fla'grant-li), adv. in a flagrant 
manner; ardently; notoriously. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, biill; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abmie; y, Sc. ley. 
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Flagratet (ila'grat), t’. t {l. jlagro, 

tum. See Flagkant.] To burn. 
Hagration t (fla-gra'shon), n. A conflagra- 
tion. 

Flag-share (flag'shar), n. Naut. the ail- 
inirai’s share (one*eighth) in all captures 
made by any vessels within the limits of liis 
command, even if rinder the orders of an- 
other admiral. 

Flagship (flag' ship), n. The ship which 
]>earR the flag-officer and on which hia flag 

1. s displayed. 

Flagside (flag'sid), n. That side of a split 
haddock which is free from bone. [Scotch. ] 
Flagstaff (flag'staf), n. A pole or staff on 
which a flag is displayed. 

Flagstone (flag'ston), n. 1. Any fissile sand- 
stone which splits np into flags.— 2, A flat 
stone used in paving. 

Flagworm (flag'werm), n. A worm or grub 
found among flags and sedge. 

Flaie,t pret. of jly. Flew. Chaucer. 

Flail (flal), n. [O.Fr. flael.Jlaiel, flaial, from 
L. JlayeU'um, a wdiip or scourge, whence also 
P, vlegcl, G. SUgel] 1. An instrument for i 
thrashing or heating grain from the ear, con- 
sisting of the hand-staff, which is held in the 
hand; the swiple, which strikes the corn, and 
the middle band, wdiich connects the hand- 
staff and swiple, and which may be a thong of 
leather, a hempen rope, or a rope of straw. 

2. An ancient military weapon resembling 
the common flail, but having the striking 
part strengthened with a coating or n'on 
and armed with rows of spikes. 

Flailyt (flal'i), a. Acting like flails. Vicars. 
Flaine,t pp. of/ay. Flayed. Chaucer. 
Flair (liar), v.i. Same as Flare. 

Flaire (flar), n. See Fihe-flaire. 

Flake (flak), n. [Allied to Icel, Jlalma, to 
-flake ofitJlyJcat a flake, a rag; E. Jlag, a stone 
for paving, and Jlaio; Sw. Jiagat a flake, a 
crack or flaw.] 1. A loose filmy or scale-like 
mass of anything; a small fiat particle of 
any matter loosely held together; a flock; a 
layer; a scale; as, a JlaJce of flesh or tallow; 
a /lake of snow. ‘Little jlakes of scurf,' Ad- 
dison. * Great jflakes of ice encompassing 
our boat' Evelyn. Flakes of foam.’ Ten- 
nyson.— 2. A collection or little particle of 
fli’e, or of combustible matter on fire, sepa- 
rated and flying off. 

And from this wide devouring oven sent 
AJlake of fire. Spenser. 

3. A sort of carnations of two colours only, 
having large stripes going through the 
leaves. 

Flake (flak), n. [leel field, a flake or hurdle, 
ficekja, to twist or entangle, G-. fiechten, to 
twist or plait] 1. In Scotland, a hurdle or 
portable framework of boards or bars for 
fencing. — 2. Naut a small stage hung over 
a ship’s side, to calk or repair any breach.— 

S. Ill Massachusetts, a platform or stage of 
hurdles or small sticks interwoven together, 
and supported by stanchions for drying cod- 
fish, &c. 

Flake (flak), v.t. pret & pp. /aM; ppr. 
fialdng. To form into flakes. 

Hake (flak), v.i. To break or separate in 
layers; to peel or scale off. 

Flake-white (fliik'whit), n. In painting, {a) 
the purest white-lead, in the form of scales 
or plates, sometimes gray on the surface. 
When levigated, it is called ‘body- white,’ 
(6) Basic nitrate of bismuth, or pearl-white. 
Hakiness (flak'i-nes), n. The state of being 
flaky. 

HaJry (flak'i), a. Consisting of flakes or 
scales; consisting of small loose masses; con- 
sisting of layers, or cleaving off in layers; 
lying in flakes or layers; flake-like. 

Diamonds themselves have a grain or a flaky con- 
texture. Boyle, 

Flam (flam), n. [Probably connected with 
G. fiimnvenyio gleam, fiamnurn, fidriimern, 
to glitter. See Flim-flam.] A freak or 
whim; also, a falsehood; a lie; an illusory 
pretext; deception; delusion. 

Lies immortalized and consigned over as a per- 
petual abuse and upon posterity. South. 

Flam (flam), v.t. pret. & pp.fixmmned; ppr. 
fiamming. To deceive with falsehood ; to 
impose upon; to delude. ‘God is not to be 
/ammcd off with lies.' South. 

Hamant (fliim'ant), a. \¥r. fianihant, flam- 
ing, blazing.] In her. flaming; burning, as 
a firebrand, flambeau, &c, 

Flamb, Flame (flam, flam), ut. To baste, 
as meat. [Scotch.] 

Und.auntedly brandishing the iron ladle, -with which 
she had just been {Anglic^ the 

roast of mutton. Sir IV. Scott. 


Plamhe,! n. [0,Fr.] A flame; a flambeau. 
Flamheau (flam'bo), n. pi Flambeaux 
(flamTioz). [Fr., from Jlambe, a blaze, for 
Jlmnhie, irom L.fiatnmula, dim, of fiammaf 
a flame.] A torch; a light made of thick 
wicks covered with wax or other inflammable 
material, and used at night in illuminations 
and processions. 

Flamboyaiit(flam-l>oi'ant), a. [Fr, , flaming.] 
A term applied to that style of Gothic archi- 
tecture in France which was contemporary 
■with the Perpendicular style in Britain. Its 



Flamboyant Wuidow, Church of St. Ouen, Rouen. 

chief characteristic is a wavy flame-like 
tracery in the windows; whence the name. 
Flame (flam), n. [Fr. fiamme, L. fianima, 
fiagma, from the root fiag, whence flagro, to 
burn, to blaze; the root is seen also in Gr. 
phlegd, to burn.] 1. A blaze; burning vapour; 
vapour in combustion; or according to mo- 
dern chemistiy, hydrogen or any inflam- 
mable gas ill a state of visible combustion. 
Flame is attended with great heat, and 
sometimes with the evolution of much light; 
but the temperature may be intense when 
the light is feeble, as is the case with the 
flame of burning hydrogen gas. The flame 
of a candle may be divided into three zones: 
an inner zone containing chiefly unbiirned 
gas, another zone containing partially burned 
gas, and an outer zone where the gas is com- 
pletely consumed by combination with the 
oxygen of the air. The luminosity of flame 
depends upon the presence of solid matter 
or of dense gaseous products of combustion. 

2. Fire in general. 

Jove Prometheus’ theft allow; 
TliQjlaTnes he once stole from thee, grant him now. 

Co7vley. 

3. Heat of passion; tumult; combustion; 
blaze; violent contention; passionate excite- 
ment or strife; as, one jealous tattling mis- 
chief-maker will set a whole village in a 
fiame; the fiames of war. 

While the West was thus rising to confront the 
king, the North was all in behind him. 

Macaulay, 

4. Ardoiu of temper or imagination; bright- 
ness of fancy; vigour of thought. 

Great are their faults, and glorious is their 

IValler. 

5. Ardour of inclination; warmth of affec- 
tion; the passion of love; ardent love. 

Smit with the love of kindred arts we came, 

And met congenial, mingling yiame with flame. 
Pope. 

Drink ye to her that each loves best, 

And if you nurse a flame 
That's told but to her mutual breast, 

W e will not ask her name, Campbell. 

6. One beloved; as, she was my first fiame. 
[Colloq.] 

Flame (flam), v.t. To inflame; to excite. 

‘ Flam’d with zeal of vengeance.’ Spenser. 
Flame (flam), v.i. pret. & pp. fiamed; ppr. 
fiaming. 1. To blaze; to burn as gas emit- 
ted from bodies in combustion.— 2. To shine 
like burning gas or any other luminous body. 

‘ In yellow bright.' Prior. 

The crown 

And both the wings are made of gold, And flame 

At sunrise, till the people in far fields 

Behold it. Tennyson. 

3. To break out in violence of passion. 
Lascivious fires, should flame in you 
. A.s I must ne'er believe. Beau. Sr FL 


Flame-bearer (fliim'bar-^r), n. l. One who 
bears flame or light,— 2. Tlie name given to 
the members of a genus of humming-birds, 
from their being furnished with a tuft of 
fiery crimson-coloured feathers round the 
neck like a gorget. The little flame-bearer 
{Selasphorus scintilla) inhabits the inner 
side of the extinct volcano Chiriqiii, in 
Veragua, about 9000 feet above the level 
of the sea. It measures only inches in 
length. There are various other species, all 
tropical American. 

Hame-colour (flam'kul-er),7i. Bright colour, 
as that of flame. 

Hame-coloured (flam'kul-erd), a. Of tlie 
colour of fiame; of a bright yellow colour. 
‘F’fawe-ccZourcd stockings.’ Shale. 
Flame-eyed (fliim'id), a. Having eyes like 
a flame; having bright-shining eyes, 
Flameless (flam'les), a. Destitute of flame. 
Hamelet (fiam'let), u. A little flame. ‘The 
fiamelcts flapped and flickered. ’ LongfelUm, 
Flamen (fltVmen), n, [L., said to have been 
so called from tlie fillet, Jiluin, which was 
worn aroiuid the head, though Pott is 
inclined to connect the name with fiamma, 
flame.] In Rom. antiq. the name given to 
any priest devoted to the service of one par- 
ticular deity. Originally there were three 
priests so called: tlie Flamen HiuZisf, conse- 
crated to Jupiter; Flamen Martialis, sacred 
to Mars; and Flamen Quirinalis, wdio aupei'- 
intended the rites of Quirinus or llomuliis; 
but the number was ultimately increased 
to fifteen, the ori|f!nal three, however, re- 
tainingpriority in point of rank, being styled 
Majores, and elected from among the patri- 
cians, while tlie other twelve, called J/uiom, 
were elected from the plebeians, 
Flamineous (fia-min'e-us), «. Pertaining to 
a flamen; flaminieal. 

Flaming (fifirn'ing), a. l. Of a bright, gaudy 
colour, as bright red or bright yellow’, — 

2. Tending to excite; violent; vehement; as, 
a harangue. 

Flamingly (fiam'ing-ii), adv. Most brightly; 
with great show’ or vehemence. 

Flamingo (fla-ming'gd), n. [Sp, and Pg. fia- 
menco, from L. fiaimna, flame, from its red 
colour.] A bird of the genus Phccnicopterus, 
formerly placed in the order Orallatores, 
but now generally ranked among the Hata- 
tores or Palmipedes, and constituting a 
family Phcenicopteridm, allied to tlie Ana- 
tidai. Its body is smaller than that of the 
stork, but owing to the great length of the 
neck and leg.s it stands from 5 to 6 feet 
high. The beak is naked, lamellate at the 
edges, and bent as if broken; the feet are 
palmated: and four-toed. The common fla- 
mingo (P. ruber) occurs abundantly in vari- 
ous parts of Southern Europe. This bird re- 
sembles the heron in shape, but is entirely 
scarlet, except the quill-feathers, which are 
jet black. The tongue is fleshy, and one of 
the extravagances of the Homans during the 
later period of tlie empire was to have dishes 
composed solely of flamingoes' tongues. 
Flaminieal (fla-min'ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
a Homan flamen. ‘Superstitious copes and 
fiamiiiical vestures.' Milton. 

FlammaMlity (flam'a-biT'i-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being flammable; inflammability. 
Flammable (flam'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
kindled into flame. 

Flammatiou (fiam-a'shon), n. The act of 
setting on flame. 

Hammeoust (flam'e-us), a. Pertaining to 
or consisting of flame; like flame. 

Itiis, flatnmeous light is not over all the body. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Flammiferous (flam-if 6r-us), a. Uu-fictmma^ 
flame, and /ero, to bring.] Producing flame. 
Flammivomous (flam-iv'om-us), a. [L. 

flame, and vomo, to vomit.] Vomit- 
ing flames, as a volcano. 

Flamy (flam'i), a. Pertaining to, consisting 
of, or like flame. ‘PZumy breaths.’ Sir P. 
Sidney. ‘ Flamy matt&r.’ Bacon. 

K. flamy redness will overspread the heavens. 

Sir T. Herbert. 

Han (flan), n. [Scotch.] 

1. A sudden gust of wind 
from the land; a flaw,— 

2. Smoke driven down the 
chimney by gusts of wind. 

Han (flan), v.t. In arch, to 
splay or bevel internally, 
as a window-jamb. 

Flancb (fianch), n. [Pi’ov, 
Planches. E. Jianc/i, a projection. See 

Flank.] 1, A flange (which 
see).— 2. In her. an ordinary formed on 
each side of the shield by the segment of 
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■ .FLASJCH 

adi'uular suporficies, diwvii from the corner 
of t!io chief to the haae point. In this .sense 
written nlso Flanque. , , . , 

Flanch (llnncli), V. i. "I’o llaiige (^yhIcIl see;. 
Haaconade, Flancomiacle {iiant?-kun-ii.l), 
n. [I'Y.J In joncinj, a tlirust m tiie ilank 
or side. , „ ^ ... 

nanders-hriclc (flan'derz-hnk), n. A soft 
hrifJc n.se.l for clcnniiijr knives. 

Flaneur (flii-ner), n, [Fr., from jldner, to 
saunter ahout.J A lounj^er; a jjossiper. 
Flan/r (Ihine-). Old English and Scotch pret. 
of the vev\:>Jliug. 

Flang (ilaiiy), n. In miniwj, a tvvo-pomted 

Hange (flanj), n. [A form of jtmik (which 
see).j A projecting edge, rim, or rib on 
any object, as tlie rinis by which cast- 
ii’on pipes are connected together, or the 
IM'ojeotiiig pieces on the tires of the wheels 
of raihvay-caiTiages to keep them on the 
Tii\\B,-~Port-Jlan<je, in ah'ijhhuildmg, a piece 
of timber fastened over a port to prevent 
water or dirt from entering the port when 
it is open. 

Flange (flanj), v.t pret. & pi>. Jlanged; ppr. 
jlanging. To furnish with a flange; to make 
a flange on. 

Flange (flanj), v,i. To be bent into a flange; 
to take tlie form of a flange. 

Flange-joint (flanj'joint), n. A joint in 
pipes, &c,, made by two flanges bolted to- 
gether. 

Flange-raiX (flanj'ral), n. A rail furnished 
with a flange on one lide to prevent tlie 
wheels of the locomotives running off the 
line. 

Flank (flangk), n. [Fr, and Pr.-flanc, Itflanoo, 
the flank, derived hy some from L. jlncous, 

] labby, with n inserted, being so named from 
tile absence of bone. Comp. G-. die Weiohe, 
iho flank, from soft. The Tent, forms, 
(>, flanJee, Sw. and Dan. jflanlc, are from the 
llomance, but in Grimm's dictionary it is 
maintained that the word was originally 
German (O.H.G. lancJm, M.H.G. lanke), and 
that it passed into the Bomance tongues 
and thence back again to the Teutonic.] 

1. The fleshy or muscular part of the side of 
an animal, between the ribs and the hip,— 

2. Mint the side of an army, or of any divi- 
sion of an army, as of a brigade, regiment, 
or battalion; as, to attack an enemy in Jlank 
is to attack them on the side. 

When to right and left the front 
Divided, and to either y/iiw/t' retired. Mtlion, 

3. In /orf. that part of a bastion which 
reaches from the curtain to the face; or any 
part of a work that defends another work 
by a fire along the outside of its parapet. 
See cut under Bastion.— 4. In arch, the side 
of any building,-— 5. The straight part of the 
tooth of a wheel which receives the impulse. 

6. pi. liifarrUriu a wrench or any other in- 
jury in the back of a horse. 

Hank (flangk), v.t [Fr. Jlanqiier^ Sp. fian- 
quem\ to flank, to attack or defend the 
Hank.] 1, To border; to stand or be at the 
flank or side of; as, jlanlced with rooks. 

stately colonnades BiXQ Jianked with trees. Pitt. 

% Milit to attack the side or flank of; to 
place troops so as to command or attack 
the flank of ; to post so as to overlook or 
command the flank of; to pass round or 
turn the flank of; to secure or guard the 
flank of. 

We cannot talk in rank and file, and^««^ and 
rear our discourses with military allusions. 

Dr, yohit Scott. 

Hank (flangk), v.i. l. To border; to touch. 

That side, which on the sea and haven, 

needs no art to fortify it. Butkr. 

2. To be posted on the side. 

Flankard (flangk'ard), %, Among ^^orts- 
mm, one of the knobs or nuts in the flanks 
of a deer. 

Flank-company (flangk'kum-pa-ni),ii. The 
e.xtreme right or left company of a battalion. 
Hank-defence (flangkde-fens), n. Milit a 
line of fire parallel, or nearly so, to the 
front of another work or position. 

Flanker (flaiigk'tSr), u One who or that 
wliich flanks, as a skinnisher or body of 
troops employed on the flank of an army to 
reconnoitre or guard a line of march, or a 
fortification projecting so as to command 
the side of an assailing body. 

They threw out and endeavoured to 

dislodge their assailants. IV. Irving. 

Hanker (fiangk6r), v.t l. To defend by 
flankers or lateral fortifications. 

The city is compassed with a thick -vid&Jiankered, 
and moated about. Sir T. Herbert. 

i 2. .To attack sideways. 

Fate, fllr, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, 


Hanker t (llangkTu'), v.i. To come on side- 
ways. ... 

Where sharp rvinds do x-.x'dvix Jlanker than blow 
fully opposite upon our plantotions, they thrive best. 

Evelyn. 

Flank-file (llangkTil), n. Milit one of the 
first file on the right and the last on the left 
of a battalion, division, Ac. 

Flannel (tlan'nel), n, [O.E. and Sc. fiannen; 
W. gwlaimi, from gxulan, wool. Flannel 
was originally a Welsh manufacture.} 1. A 
soft nappy woollen cloth of loose texture. — 
2. Old cant torm for hot gin and beer sea- 
soned with nutmeg, sugar, Ac. 

Flannelette (flan-iiel-et'), n. A kind of soft 
cotton clotii made in imitation of flannel. 
Flannelled (fian'neld), a. Covered with or 
wrapped in fianiiel. 

Fiannen (llan'nen), n. and a. Flannel. [Ob- 
solete and Scotch.] 

In Jiannen robes the coughing ghost does walk. 

Dryden. 

Hanning (flan'ing), ?i. In arch, the inter- 
nal splay or bevel of a window-jamb. 
Flan^ne (flank), n. In her. see Flanch, 2. 
Plant (flfint), v.i, Same as Flaunt 
Flap (flap), [Probably onoraatopoetic, 
being imitative of a blow with a pliant flat 
surface. Comp, Jlahhy.'] 1. Anything broad 
. and flexible that hangs loose or is attached 
by one end or side and easily moved; as, the 
Jlwp of a gai'ment; the flap of the ear; the 
flap of a hat. ‘Embroidered waistcoats with 
i large flaps.' Dickens. 

A cartilaginous ^7(7/ on the opening of the larynx. 

Sir T. Srorme. 

2. The motion of anything hroad and loose, 
or a stroke with it,— 3. pi A disease in the 
lips of horses, in which they become blis- 
tered and swell on both sides,— of a 
ivindotv-sJmtier, a leaf attached to a shutter 
to increase its size when it is not sufficiently 
broad to exclude the light. 

Hap (flap), V. t pret. & pp, flapped; ppr. flap- i 
ping. 1. To beat with or as with a flap. i 
Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings. Pope, \ 

2. To move, as something broad or flap-like, i 
‘ The raven flapped his wing. ’ Tickell. —3. To j 
let fall the flap of, as a liat. I 

Flap (flap), v.i. 1. To move as wings, or as I 
something broad or loose. ‘The slackened 
sail flaps.' Tennyson. —% To fall like a 
flap, as the brim of a hat or other broad 
thing; to have the flap fall. 

He had an old black hat on thsx flapped. 

State Trials. 

Hapdragoa (flap'dra-gon), n. i. A play in 
which the players snatch raisins out of 
burning brandy, and, extiiiguisliing them 
by: closing the mouth, eat them.— 2. The 
thing eaten in playing flapdragon. 

He . . . drink.«s candies' ends for 

Shall. 

Hapdragon. (flap'dra-gon), v.t To swallow 
at one gulp; to devour. 

To make an end of the ship, to see how the sea 
flapdragoned it. Shah. 

Hap-eaxed (fiap'erd), a. Having broad 
loose ears. ‘A . . . beetle-headed, 
knave.* Shak, 

Hapjack (flap'jak), n. A sort of broad flat 
pancake; a fried cake; an apple-pufl. 
Flap-moutlied (flap'mouTHd), a. Having 
loose hanging lips. 

Flapper (liap'fer), n. One who or that which 
flaps ; in the following extract, one who 
endeavours to make another remember— in 
allusion to the flappers mentioned in Gulli- 
ver’s visit to Laputa, who were employed 
by the dreamy philosophers of that island 
to flap them on the mouth and ears with an 
inflated bladder when their thoughts were 
to be diverted from their speculations to 
worldly affairs. 

I write to you, by wo.y of flapper, to put you in 
mind of yourself. Lord Chesterfield. 

Happer-skate (fiap'er-skat), n. A name 
given to the Raia intermedia, a species of 
skate which is common in the Filth of 
Forth. 

Flare (flar), v.i, pret. & pp. flared; ppr. 
flaring. [Comp. Dan. fiagre, G, flackern 
(fi’eq, of fiacken), to flicker, to flare. The 
root meaning seems to be that of a waver- 
ing, fluttering movement] 1. To waver; to 
flutter; to burn with an unsteady light, as 
flame in a current of air; hence, to flutter 
as such flame does; to flutter with gaudy 
show. 

With ribbons pendent ’bout her head. 

, . Shak. 

2. To shine out with sudden and unsteady 
light, lustre, or splendour; to give out a 
dazzling light 


When the sun begins to fling 
His beams. Milton. 

3. To be exposed to too much light. 

I cannot stay 

/'/iT?'/;*!.?’ in sunshine all the day. Prior, 

4. To Open or spread outward.— 5. Nant to 
incline or hang over from a perpendicular 
line, as the sides of a ship.— 2’o flare up, to 
become suddenly angry or excited; to fly 
into a passion. 

Flare (fliir), v.t To cause to burn with a 
Haring flame; hence, to display glaringly; to 
exhibit in an ostentatious manner, [Bare.] 
One mortal, one nation or generation of mortals, 
may flare a flambeau, and another twinkle a taper. 

Sir IV. Havtilton. 

Hare (flar), n. An unsteady broad offensive 
liglit. 

Flare (flar), n. A flake or leaf of lard. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Flare-up (flariup), n. A sudden quarrel or 
angry argument; as, we had a regular /arc- 
up. [Vulgar and colloq.] 

Flaringly (flariing-li), adv. Flutteringly; 
showily, 

t Hash (flash), n. [Origin and connections 
i doubtful. May be an onomatopoetic word, 
and expressive of a sudden outburst of any- 
thing, especially of flame. See also, as re- 

f ards derivation in sense 8, extract under 
'LASH, «.] 1. A sudden burst of light; a 
flood of light instantaneously appearing and 
disappearing; a gleam; as, a flash of sun- 
light. ‘ Lightning A' Shak. 

What strikes tlie crown of tyrants down. 

And answers with its/f«j/t tlieir frown? 

The sword. M. y. Barry, 

2. A sudden burst of something regarded 
as resembling light in its effect, as wit, 
merriment; energy, passion, and the like; a 
short vivid vision or description; a short 
and brilliant burst; a momentary brightness 
or show; as, a flash of wit; a flash of joy or 
mirth. 

flash and outbreak of a fiery mind* 

A savageness in unreclaimed blood. Sltak. 
Where be . . . yoot flashes of merriment that were 
wont to set the table on a roar? Shak, 

His companions recollect no instance of premature 
wit, no striking sentiment, no flash of fancy. Wi7'i. 

8. The time occupied by the passing of a 
flash of light; a short transient state; a very 
brief period; an instant. 

Tlie Persians and Macedonians had it for n. flash. 

Bacott. 

4. A body of water driven by violence. 
[Local.]— 5. A little pool.— 6. A preparation 
of capsicum, burnt sugar, Ac., used for 
colouring bi’andyand rum, and giving them 
a fictitious strength.— 7. A sluice or lock on 
a navigable river, just above a shoal, to 
raise the water while craft are passing. 
Written also Flashe. — ^. Cant language, 
such as is used by thieves, gipsies, &c.— AZ2 
flash in the pan, all sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing, like the explosion of a gun : 
which ends with a flash in the lock-pan, the 
gun itself hanging fire. 

Hash (flash), v.i. 1. To break forth, as a 
sudden flood of light; to burst or open in- 
stantly on the sight, as splendour.-^ 2. To 
burst or break forth with a flood of flame 
and hght ; as, the powder flashed in the 
pan.— 3. To burst suddenly forth like a 
flame; to break forth into some new and 
dazzling condition or aspect; to burst out 
violently. ‘iJ’to/ied forth and into war.' 
Tennyson. 

flash out sometimes into an irregular great- 
ness oi thought. Felton, 

Ev’ry hour 

He into one gross crime or other 

That sets us all at odds. Shak. 

4. To come, appear, or pass suddenly, as 
lightning; to penetrate, as lightning. 

A thought yyafAiff through me, which I clothed in 
act. Tetmyson. 

5. To throw off water in glittering spray or 
sheets. * The waves flash.' Thomson. 

Hash, (flash), v.i. 1. To emit or send forth in 
a sudden flash or flashes; to cause to appear 
with sudden flame or light ; as, his eyes 
flashed free. 

The chariot of paternal Deity, 

thick flames, Milton, 

2. To convey by instantaneous communica- 
tion, as by a flame or spark; to cause to. 
illuminate suddenly and startlingly, as if by 
a burst of light; as, to flash a message along- 
the wires; to flash conviction on the mind, 

3. To strike up, as large bodies of water from 
the surface in gleaming sheets or spray; to- 
splash. 

With his raging arms he rudely 
The waves about, and ail his armour swepti 
That all the blood and filth away was wash'd, 
Spenser, 


note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abwue; % Sc. 
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4. To paint with showy colours; to trick up 
ill a showy manner. 

and Jhts/tvii^' it with various dye.?. Bre^eer. 
Flasll (hash), a. 1 . Vulgarly showy or gautly; 
as, a flash dress ; a flash style.— 2 . Forged ; 
counterfeit; as, jlash notes. lan^ 
nuage, language spoken by felons, thieves, 
Knaves, and vagabonds; cant; slang. 

In a wild district of Derby.shire, between Mnccles* 
held and Buxton, there is a village called Flashy sur- 
rounded by uninclosed land. The squatters on these 
comnioiis, with their wild gipsw habits, travelled 
about the neighbourhood from uiir to fair, using a 
slang dialect 'of their own. Tliey were called the 
Flas/t men, and their dialect Flash talk; and it is 
not difficult to see the stages by wliich the word 
Flash has reached its present signification. 

Isaac Taylor, 

Flasher (fla-slTer), n. 1 . One who or that 
which flashes; specifically, a man of more 
appearance of wit than reality. — 2. t A 
roNver.— a A name of the lesser butcher- 
l)ird. See Flusher. 

Flash-house (tlash'hous), n. A house fre- 
quented by thieves, robbers, and knaves, 
and in which stolen goods are received. 

The excesses of that age remind us of the humours 
of a gang of footpads, revelling with .their favourite 
beauties at vl Jiash^hottse. Macaulay, 

Flashily (flash'i-li), With empty sliow; 
with a sudden glare; without solidity of wit 
or thought. 

Flashiness (flash'i-nes), n. The state of 
being flashy; ostentatious gaudiness; taste- 
lessness; vapidness; insipidity. 

The same experiment may be made in artichokes 
and other .seeds, when you would take away either 
Jiashincss or bitterness. Bacon. 

Flashing (flash'ing), n, 1. The act of creat- 
ing an artificial flood at shallows in a river, 
by penning up the water either in the river 
it.self or in side reservoirs. — 2 . In arch. 
pieces of lead, zinc, or other metal, used to 
protect the joining when a roof comes in 
contact with a wall, or when a chimney 
shaft or other object comes through a roof 
and the like. The metal is let into a joint 
or groove cut in the wall, <&c., and folded 
down so as to lap over and protect the join- 
ing. When the flashing is folded down over 
the uptmmed edge of the lead of a gutter it 
is, in Scotland, called an 
Hashy (flash'l), a. l. Showy, but empty; 
dazzling foi‘ a moment, but not solid. 

Flashy wits cannot fatliom the whole extent of a 
large discourse. Sir K, Dtgby. 

2. Showy, but generally cheap; gay; gaudy; 
tawdry; as, a flashg di'ess. — 3. Insipid; 
vapid; without taste or spirit, as food or 
drink. ^Lean and flashy songs.’ Milton . — 

4. Quick; impulsive; fiery. ‘ A temper always 
flashy.* Burke. 

Flask (flask), n. [A. Sax. flasc^ flasca, flam; 
the ultimate origin of the word is doubtful. 
Comp. O.'Fv. flasche, flasoon; Sp. Jlasco; It, 
fiasco; 'L.lj. fiasco, flasca, which Biez refers 
to L. vasculum, a dim. of vas, a vessel. The 
Ban. fiaske, Sw. fiaska, O.H.Gr. flasca, are 
probably from the same source. The O.Fr. 
jlasohe, L.L. fiasco, appear originally to 
have been coverings to protect glass bottles; 
and this being the case the W, Jfiasg, a 
vessel of wicker-work, a basket, may be the 
ultimate origin of all the forms.] 1 , A kind 
of bottle; as, a fiask of wine or oil. 

Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely ask ; 

But the Ghampaigne is to each man Khtg, 

Specifleally, (a) a narrow-neeked globular 
glass bottle; as, a Florence fimk. (&)Ainetal 
or other pocket dram-bottle; as, a pocket 
fiask. (c) A vessel, generally of metal or 
horn, for containing gunpowder, carried by 
.sportsmen, usually furnished with a measure 
of the charge at the top. (d) A vessel for 
containing mercury. A flask of mercury 
from California is about 75 lbs.— 2. A shal- 
low frame of wood or iron, used in foundries 
to contain the sand employed in moulding. 

3. t A bed in a gun-carriage. 

Flasket (flask'et), n. 1 . A vessel in which 
viands are served up.— 2. A long shallow 
basket. 

Flat (flat), a. [Icel, fiatr, Sw. fiat, Ban. fiad, 
0-. fiach and jglatt, flat. Akin Lith, plains, 
Gr. platys, Skr; prithus, wide, broad. ] 1 . Hav- 
ing an even and horizontal, or nearly hori- 
zontal surface, without elevations or de- 
pressions, hills or valleys; level without 
inclination; as, TiaHand; a roof. 

Virtue could see tp do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the sea sunk, Milton. 

; 2. Prostrate; lying the whole length on the 
ground; level with the ground; fallen; laid 
low; ruined. 


What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities,;?^/. Milton. 
3. In the fine arts, wanting relief or pi’omi- 
neiice of the figures.— 4. Tasteless; stale; 
vapid; insipid; dead; as, fruit to the 
taste,— 5, Bull; unauimatud; frigid; without 
point or spirit; that can give no relish or 
mtere.st. 

A great part of the work is to me vQty fiat. 

Coleridg’c. 

How weary, stale, yKs/, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world I Sha/j. 

6 . Brought to an end; brought to nought; 
caused to collapse; ruined, 

I feel . . . my hopes ally/a/, Millon. 

7. Hot relieved, broken, or softened ; per- 
emptory; absolute; positive; downright; as, 
he gave the petitioner a fiat denial. 

Thus repulsed, our final hope 
I sy?ar despair. Milton, 

I’ll not march through Coventry with them, that’s 
flat. Shak, 

8 . In mime, below the natural or the true 
pitch ; hence, as applied to intervals, in- 
dicating a note half a tone below its natural; 
minor. A fiat fifth is an interval of a fifth 
diminished by a flat.— 9. Xot sharp or shrill; j 
not acute; as, a fiat sound,— 10 . In gmm. 
applied to one of that division of consonants, : 
in the enunciation of which voice (in con- 
tradistinction to bi’eatb) is heard: opposed 
to sharp; as, b, d, g, z, v: — 11 . Lacking 
briskness of commercial exchange or deal- 
ings; depressed; dull; as, the market was 
very fiat. — Flat candlestick, a bedroom 
candlestick with a broad flat foot or dish. 
—Flat candle, the candle l^umed in such a 
candlestick. 

The idea of a girl with a really fine head of hair, 
having to do it by one flat candle and a few inches 
of looking-glass, Bichens. 

Hat (flat), n. 1. A surface without relief or 
prominences ; a level or extended plain ; a 
low tract of land. 

Envy is as the sunbeams, that beat hotter upon a 
bank, or steep rising ground, than upon a flat. 

Bacon. 

2. A level ground lying at a small depth 
under the surface of water; a shoal; a shal- 
low; a strand; a sandbank under water. 

I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 

But I should think of shallows and offlats. Shak. 

3. Something broad and flat in form; as, («) 
a broad, flat-bottomed boat without a keel, 
generally used in river navigation, ( 6 ) A 
broad-brimmed, low-crowned straw' hat. 
[United States,] (c) A railway car without a 
roof. [United States.]— 4. The flat part or 
side of anything; as, the upper extended sur- 
face of the hand, the broad side of a sword or 
loiife, and the like.— 5. In music, a mark of 
depression in sound. It is marked thus & , 
and is used to lower or depress, by the 
degree of a semitone, any note in the natural 
scale. An accidental flat is one which does 
not occur in the signature, and which affects 
only the bar in which it is placed, A double 
flat depresses a note two semitones below its 
natural pitch.— 6 . In arch, that part of the 
covering of a house laid horizontal, and 
covered with lead or other material.— 7. A 
stoiy or floor of a building, especially when 
fitted up for a single family.— 8. A foolish 
fellow; a simpleton; one who is easily 
duped; a gull. 

Oh! Messrs. Tyler, Donelson, and the rest, what 
flats you are. Times nezospaper. 

9. In ship-building, one of the timbers in 
midships.— 10, In theatres, one of the halves 
of such scenes or parts of scenes as are 
formed by two equal portions pushed from 
the sides of the stage and meeting in the 
centre. 

Flat (flat), v.t pret. & flatted; ppv. flat- 
ting. 1. To level; to lay smooth or even; 
to make broad and smooth; to flatten.— 

2. To make vapid or tasteless. Bacon.— S. To 
make dun or unaniniated; to depress. 

It mortifies the body, andy^rtr^ the pleasure of the 
senses. Glanville. 

4. In music, to reduce below the true pitch, 
as a note, by depressing it half a tone.— 
To flat in the sail ( naut. ), to draw in the 
aftmost clew of a sail to^vards the middle of 
the ship. 

Flat (flat), v.i. 1. To gi-ow fiat; to fall to an 
even surface.— 2. To become insipid, or dull 
and unanimated.— 3. In music, to depress 
the voice; to render a sound less sharp; to 
fall below the true pitch. 

Flat! (flat), adu. Birectly; plainly. 

Sin is flat opposite to the Almighty. £?. Herbert. 
Flat-aft (flaVaft), a. Faut. noting the posi- 
tion of sails when their surfaces are pressed 


aft against tlie mast by the force of the 
wind. 

Flat-bill (flaUbil), n. The name of a genus 
of fly-catching birds (Platyrhyiichu.s), so 
called from the breadth and flatness of the 
]>ill. 

Flat-cap t (flat'kap), n. A cap with a low^ 
flat crown, at one time worn, with modifica- 
tions, by tlie men of England of all clas.scs. 
The fl}it-oap.s of the wealthier classes were 
made of costly material and profusely decor- 



Flat-cajjs of the Sixteenth Century. 

ated with jewels, gold and silver bands, 
feathers, &c., and were often placed jaun- 
tily on the side of the head. From tlie fact 
that the citizens of London continued to 
wear them long after they had fallen into 
desuetude among otlier classes, the term 
fiat-cap was applied to them in ilclicule. 

as proper are to city gowns 

As to armour Ijelmets, or to kings their cro%vn.s. 

Demr. 

VI Qa\t\iy flat-caps, that pay for their pleasure the 
be.st of any men in Europe. Marston. 

Flat-fish (flatTisli), n. A fish winch has its 
body of a flattened form, swims on the side, 
and has both eyes on one side, as the floun- 
der, turbot, lialibut, and sole. The sense is 
sometimes extended to other fishes which 
have the body much compressed, as the 
skate and other members of the ray family. 
Flat-footed (flat'fut-ed), a. 1. Having flat 
feet; having little or no hollow^ in the sole, 
and a low arch in the instep. —2. Firm-footed ; 
resolute. [American slang terra,] 
Flat-head, Hat-headed (flatlied, flatflied- 
ed), a. Having a flat head: applied as an 
epitliet to a certain tribe of American 
Indians w'hp produce this flatness by artifi- 
cial means. 

Flatidss (flat'i-de), n. pi, A suh-family of 
hemipterous insects, belonging to the Ful- 
goildie. These insects yield Chinese wax 
as a thread-like secretion, which is renew'cd 
when removed. 

Hat-iron (flat'i-^m), h. An iron for smooth- 
ing cloth. It is api»lied directly to the fire 
and then passed firmly over the surface of 
the fabric to be smoothed. 

Flativet (flatlv), a. [L. flatuM, ivom fio, to 
blow.] Frodiicing wind; flatulent. 
Hatlingt (flatTing), adv. [Comp, in respect 
of the adverbial term. -ling, the word dark- 
ling.] With the flat side; flatwise. 

With her .sword she flatting strooke, 

In signe of true subjection to her powre. Spenser. 

Hatlings (flaUlingz), adv. With the flat 
side; not edgewise; flatlong. ‘The blade 
struck me flatlings.* Sir W. Scott [Bare.] 
Flatlong (flatTong), adv. With the flat side 
downward; not edgewise. 

What a blow was there given! — An it had not 
fallenflatlofig-. Shak. 

Flatly (flat'li), adv. In a flat manner; 
horizontally; evenly; without spirit; dully; 
frigidly; peremptorily; positively; plainly. 

He that does tlie work of religion, slowly, flatly t 
and without appetite. jler. Taylor. 

He flatly refused Ins aid. Sir P, Sidney. 

Hatness (flaUnes), n. State or quality of 
being flat (in all its senses); levelness; equal- 
ity of surface; want of relief or prominence; 
deadness; vapidness; insipidity; low . state; 
ahjectness; depression of spirits; w'ant of life; 
dulness; insipidity ; frigidity ; gravity of 
sound, as opposed to sharpness, acuteness, 
or shrillness. *Th.Q flatness of my misery.’ 
Shak. 

Some of Homer’s translators have swelled into- 
fustian, and others sunk Pope. 

of sound— joined with a harshness. Bacon. 
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Hat-orcltil (flat'or-kil), 71. A lichen, Rocella 
fuciformiSf used as a dye, 

HatouTjfM. A flatterer. Chmcer. 
Flat-race (ftat'ras), 71. A race over level or 
clear ground, as opposed to a lim'dl&-raQa or 
utaeplachase. 

Flat-rod (ilat'rod), n. In mining, a rod for 
commiuiioating motion from the engine hori- 
zontally. 

Flatten (flat^u), v.t [Mat, and en, verh- 
forining suffix.] 1. To make fiat; to reduce 
to an equal or even surface; to level. —2. To 
lay fiat; to bring to the ground; to pro- 
strate.— 3. To make vapid or insipid; to 
render stale. — 4, To depress; to deject, as 
the spirits; to dispirit.— 5. In music, to 
lower ill pitch; to render less acute or sharp. 
'--To flatten a, sail, to extend it fore and aft, 
whereby its effect is lateral only. 

Flatten (flat'n), ni. 1 , To grow or become 
even on the surface.— 2. To become dead, 
stale, vapid, or tasteless. ‘Satisfactions 
... that flatten in the very tasting.' 
L’ Estrange. To become dull or spirit- 
less,— 4. In music, to depress the voice; to 
render a sound less shari?; to drop below the 
true pitch. 

Flatter (fiat'tfSr), n. 1. The person or thing 
by which anything is flattened. —2. In black- 
smith’s work, a flat swage. 

Platter (flat't^r), u.t. [Fr, flatter, 0. Fr, 
flater, Pr. Jlatar, to pat, stroke, caress, flat- 
ter; derived by Diez from flair, flat, 
so that the primitive sense of the verb 
would appear to be to render smooth by 
patting or stroking with the hand. See 
Flat. ' Comp, also Icel. jlatlwa, to fa\vn or 
flatter, Jlathr, flattery.! 1. To soothe by 
praise; to gratify the self-love of by praise or 
obsequiousness; to please, as by applause 
or favourable notice, by respectful atten- 
tion, or by anything that exalts one in one’s 
own estimation, or confirms one’s good 
opinion of one's self ; to coax ; to wheedle. 

A man that JIaitereth liis neighbour, spreadeth a 
net for his feet. Prov. xxix. 5 . 

2. To praise falsely; to encourage by favour- 
able notice; as, to flatter vices or crimes, — 

3. To encourage by favourable representa- 
tions or indications; as, to flatter hopes. 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 

And Jlatt&r^ her it is Adoins’ voice, Shak. 

4. To inspire with false hopes; to encourage 
hy deceitful or unfounded expectation; as, 
to flatter one with a prospect of success; to ' 
Jiattcr a patient with the expectation of re- | 
covery when his case is desperated— 5. To I 
win the favourable attention of; to please; : 
to soothe; to gratify. 

A consort of voices supporting’ themselves by their : 
different parts makes a harmony, pleasingly fills the 
ears and Jlattsrs them. Drydetu 

[To flatter with = to flatter, is occasionally 
found in old authors.] 

Platter-blind (flat'ter-hlind), v,t To blind 
with flattery. [Eare.] 

If 1 do not grossly jaotrey^fftci myself. ColtHdge. 
Flatterer (flat'ter-er), n. One who flatters ; 
a fa’wner; a wheedler; one who praises an- 
other with a view to please him, to gain his 
favour, or to accomplish some purpose. 

Wien I tell him he haXesj^aUerers, 

He says he does ; being then most flattered. Shak, 

Hatteresst (fiat't6r-es), ?i. A female who 
flatters. ‘Those womeu that in times past 
were called Cypres, Coincides, ie. flatter- 
esses,’ Holland. 

Flatteringly (flat'tSr-ing-li), ad-c. In a 
flattering manner; in a manner to flatter; in 
a manner to favour; with partiality. 

flatteringly encouraged him in the opinion of 
his own merits, Sir T, Browne, 

His pictures of women arc drawn, 
Cuniberland, 

Flattery (flat't^-ri), u. [Fr., Jiat iene, »See 
■Flatter.] The act of one who flatters; 
false, insincere, or venal praise; obsequious- 
ness; adulation; cajolery. 

Flattery is so nauseous to a liberal spiritthat, even 
when praise is merited, it is disagreeable, at least to 
unconcerned spectators, if it appear in a garb which 
adulation commonly assumes. Dr. Campbell. 

—Adulation, Flattery, Gomplnnmt, See 
AnuLATioiir. 

Flatting (flat'ing), «. l. A method of pre- 
serving unburnishecl gilding, by touching it 
%yith size,— 2. A mode of house-painting, in 
which the paint, from its mixture with tur- 
pentine, leaves the work flat or without 
gloss.— 3. The roll ingout of metal into sheets 
by cylindrical pressure. 

Flatting-mill (flat'ing-iriil), u. A mill for 
rolling out metals by cylindrical pressure. 


Flattish. (flatfish), a. Somewhat flat; ap- 
proaching to flatness. 

These are from three inches over to six or seven, 
and of a flattish shape. Woodward, 

Flatnlence, Flatulency (flat'u-lens, fiat'u- 

leii-si), n. [Jj.!!. flatulentia, ivom fiatideii- 
flatulent. See Flatulent.] 1, The state 
of being flatulent, or affected with an ac- 
cumulation of gases in the alimentary canal. 
2. Airiness; emptiness; vanity. 

The natural daiulency of that airy scheme of 
notions. Glawviile, 

Flatulent (fiatffi-lent), a. [L. L. fiatuleivtus, 
from L. ^afus, a blowing, from jto, fla~ 
tmn, to blow,] 1. Windy; affected with gases 
generated in the alimentary canal.— 2. Tur- 
gid with air; windy: as, ajiatuleyit tumour, 
k Generating or apt to generate wind in the 
stomach. 

Vegetables abound more witli aerial particles than 
animal substances, and therefore are moreflatulent. 

Arbutknat. 

4. Empty; vain; pretentious witliout sub- 
stance or reality; puffy; as, flatulent vanity, 

! How many of these flatulent •writer.s have sunk 
' in their reputation, after seven or eight editions of 
their tvorks. Dryden. 

Flatuleutly (flat'u-lent-li), adu. Windily; 
emptily. 

Flatuosityt (flat-ti-os'i-ti), n. Windiness; 
fulness of air; flatulence. 

Flatuous t (flat'u-us), a. [See Flatulent.] 
Windy; generating wind; flatulent. 

Flatus (fla'tus), n. [L,, from /lo, to blow.] 
1. A breath; a puff of wind.— 2, Wind gene- 
rated in the stomach or other cavities of 
the body; flatulence. 

Flatwise (flat^viz), a. or adv. With the flat 
side downward or next to another object; 
not edgewise. ‘Its posture was flatwise.’ 
Woodward, 

Flat-worm (flatV^rra), n. An individual of 
the section of Eiitozoa, known as Platyelmia 


(which see). 

FWclit,naug1it(flacht),?i. [Scotch.] 1. A 
flight; a flock. fiauchto’ daws.’ Fdm. 
Mag.— 2. A flutter, as that of a bird; wave; 
waft. 

He . . . was eveiw noo and then getting up wl' a 
great flaught of his arms, like a goose wi ‘ its wings 
jumping up a stair. Galt. 

3. A flash, ‘A fiaught o' fire,' Blackwood’s 
Mag. 

Flauchter, Flaughter (flaeht'^r), v.i. To 
flutter; to shine fitfully; to flicker. [Scotch.] 
Whiles he wad hae seen a glance o’ the light frae 
the door o’ the z^vQjlanghtering against the hazels 
on the other bank. Sir fV. Scott, 

Flauchter, Flaughter (fia6ht'er), u.t. [See 
Flay.] To pare or cut from the ground, as 
turf. [Scotch.] 

Flauchter - spade, Flaughter - spade 
(flacht'er-spad), n. A long two-handed spade 
for cutting turf. 

Haunt (flant), u.i [Probably connected 
■with such words as prov. G. flander, a rag 
or tatter, fla7ider7i, to flutter — nasalized 
forms corresponding to G. flattern, to flirt, 
to rove about, to flutter.] To make a show 
in apparel or equipment of any kind; to 
make an ostentatious display; to move or 
act ostentatiously; to be glaring or gaudy; 
as, a show. 

Oney7«w«^x in rags, one flutters in brocade. Pope. 

Ym. flaunt about the Streets in your new gilt 
chariot. Arbuthnot. 

Flaunt (flant), u. f. To display ostentatiously; 
to display impudently or offensively; as, he 
flmmUil the handkerchief in his face.— Fo 
flau7it it^to fiawit, v.i. 

These courtiers of applause deny themselves things 
convenient to flaunt it out, being frequently vain 
enough to immolate their own desires to their vanity. 

Boyle. 

Flaunt (flfliit), n. Anything displayed for 
show; impudent parade; a boast; a vaunt; 
a brag. 

Dost thou come hither with thy flourishes, 
Thy//«w«rj and faces, to abuse men’s manners? 

Beau & FI. 

Flaunt-a-flaunt(flant'a-flant), adn Flaunt- 
ingly displayed. ‘With high-copt hats and 
t^a-th.bvsfiaunt-a-Jiaimt.’ Gascoigne. 
Flaunter (fiiint'^r), n. One who flaunts. 
Flauntingly (flant'ing-li), adv. In a flaunt- 
ing way. 

Flaunty, Flaunting (fiantfi, flgnt'iug), a. 
Ostentations; vulgarly or offensively showy; 
gaudy. 

Your common men 

Build pyramids, gauge railroads, reign, reap, dine, 
And dust the /toewO' carpets of the w-orld 
For kings to walk on, or our senators. 

E, B. Browning. 

Flautist (flatfist), n. [It flauto, a flute.] A 
player on the flute; a flutist. 


Ha vedo (fla-ve'do), ?i. [L, flavus, yellow. ] 
In bot. yello'ivness; a disease in plants in 
which the green parts assume that colour. 
Haveria (fla-ve'ri^a), n. [L. flavus, yellow 
—the plants being used in Chili to dye 
yellow.] A genus of herbaceous biennial 
plants, nat. order Compositie, containing 
several American and Australian species. 
F. CQ7itrayerba is a native of Peru, and 
grows to the height of 18 inches, with lan- 
ceolate serrated leaves, and terminal heads 
of yellow flowers. 

Flavescent (fla-ves'ent), a. In bot. yellow- 
ish or turning yellow. 

Havicomous (fla-vik'om-us), a. [L. flavus, 
yellow, and coma, hair,] Having yellow 
hair. 

Flaviu, Flavine (fla'vin), A yellow dye- 
stuff, by some said to be identical with 
quei’citrin, imported from America in the 
form of a dark brown powder, and used as 
a substitute for quercitron bark. It gives 
a fine olive-yellow colour to cloth. 
Flaviudin (fla-vin^’din), 7i. A substance o b- 
tained by the action of potash on indin. 
Flavorous (flaV^r-us), a. Having flavour: 
having a rich flavour. Drydeii. 

Havour (fliVver), [Apparently first used 
by Milton, who speaks of the flavoim of 
wine as distinct from its smell and taste, 
the origin being L.L. flavor, yellow gold, lit. 
yellowness, from L. flavus, yellow, golden 
or reddish yellow.] 1. The quality of anv 
substance which affects the taste, especially 
that quality which gratifies the palate; 
relish; zest; as, t\\Q flavour of the peach, of 
wine, «fec. — 2. The quality of a substance 
which affects the smell ; odour ; fragrance ; 
as, the flavour of the rose. —3. Fig. the 
quality which affects the literary or artistic 
taste. 

As there are wines which, it is said, can. only be 
drunk in the country where the vine grows, so the 
flavour and aroma of the best works of art are too 
delicate to bear importation into the speech of other 
lauds and times. Dr. Caird. 

Flavour (fla'ver), v.t To communicate 
flavour or some quality of taste or smell to. 
Flavoured (flaVerd), a. Having the quality 
that affects the sense of taste or smell; as, 
liighflavow'ed viine. 

Flavourless (fia'ver-les), a. Without flavour; 
tasteless. 

Flavouroust (fitVvSr-us), Pleasant to the 
taste or smell; flavorous. 

Flavous t (fla'vus), a. [L. ifu-yu.?.] Yellow. 
Flaw (fla), n. [A. Sax. jloh, that which has 
flown off, a fragment, a flaw; Goth, flaga, a 
fragment ; Sw. flaga, a flaw, flaga sig, to 
scale off— all probably from the same root as 
A.^?iX.fle6gan,fleblmn, to fly, to flee, and akin 
to flake and flag. Comp. W. fliaw, a splinter; 
flla, a parting from, ffiygiaw, to break out 
abruptly. Some connect it with flay; pro- 
bably in all its senses it does not come from 
the same root,] 1. A breach; a crack; a defect 
of continuity or cohesion; a gap or fissure; 
as, a flaw in a scythe, knife, or razor; a flaw 
in a china dish or in a glass; a flaw in a wall. 

2. Any defect made by violence or occasioned 
by neglect; a defect; a fault; as, a fla^v in 
reputation; a flaw in a will, or in a deed, or 
in a statute. 

Their judgment has found a d^aw in what the gen- 
erality of mankind admires. Addison. 

3. A sudden burst of wind; a sudden gust or 
blast of short duration. 

And he watched how the veering did blow 
The smoke now west, now south, Longfellow, 

4. A sudden burst of noise and disorder; a 
tumult; uproar. 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in; I heard the mighty flaw, 

Dryden. 

5. t A sudden commotion of mind. 

Oh these flaws and starts, 
Impostors to true fear, would become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, Shak. 

6. t A shiver; a fragment. 

But this heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws. 

Or ere I'll weep. Shak. 

Syn. Crack, chink, fissure, blemish, fault, 
imperfection, spot, speck, stain, 

Flaw(fia.), v.t 1, To break; to crack. 

The brazen caldrons with the frosts that flawed, 
Dryden , . 

2. To violate; to invalidate. [Rare.] 

France hath, flaw'd the league, and hath attach^ 
pur merchants' goods. Shak. 

Flawe,t a. [L. flavus.] Yellow, ‘Browes, 
of colour pure.’ Chaucer. 

Flawless (fla'les), a. Without cracks; with- 
out defect. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. almne; y, Sc. iey. 
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Hawnt n, [0. Ifr. /laon, Fr, jUm, a 

custard.] A sort of iiat custard or pie. 
Flawtert v,t. [Connected witli 

JUiy, O.E. Jiaioe.l To scrape or pare, as a 
^n. 

Hawy (fla'i), a. 1. Full of flaws or cracks; 
broken; defective; faulty.— 2 . Subject to 
sudden gusts of wind. 

Hax (flaks), n. [A. Sax. jleax. Cog. B. vlas^ 
(xJlaGhSf flax. Wedgwood remarks, 
*As parallel forms iii/and jl are very com- 
mon, it is probable that the A: Sax./caa*, the 
hair, is radically identical with jlmx, flax.' 
We do find flux for hair in old English; as, 
‘I will take thy flingars and ihyfilax:' The 
Sqttier, Percy MS. Comp. Bohera*. vlas, Bus. 
xolos, liith. plauJcas^ which mean hair, while 
from their form they are api.)arently cognate 
with flax; and on the other hand Dan. hor, 
prov. Gr. har, flax, with E. hair. Probably from 
a root meaning to comb or weave or twist, the 
meanings of the G. flechten. ] 1 . The common 
name of the plants of the genus Linum, nat. 
order Linacea?. The species, of which there 
are nearly a hundred, are herbs or small 
shrubs, with narrow leaves, and yellow, blue, 
or even white flowers arranged in variously 
formed cymes. Tliey occur in warm and 
temperate regions over the world. The cul- 
tivated species is L. mitatissirmim. The 
fibre which is used for making thread and 
cloth, called linen, 
cambric, lawn, lace, 

&c., consists of the 
woody bundles of 
the slender stalks. 

The fine fibres may 
be so separated as 
to be spun into 
threads as fine as 
silk. A most use- 
ful oil is expressed 
from the seeds, and 
the residue, called 
linseed-cake, is one 
of the most fatten- 
ing kinds of food 
for cattle. The best 
seed comes from 
Kiga and Holland. 

Three species are 
indigenous to Bri- with section of seed-vess&. 
tain, the smallest of 

wliich, L. cuf/mrficum, or purging flax, is 
found in heaths and pastures everywhere. 
In iS'ew Bealaud flax is obtained from a plant 
culled Pkormium tenax. See Phoemium,-— 
2 , The fibrous part of the plant when broken 
and cleaned by scutching and haclding. 
Flax-bush (flaks'bush), n. The ISf e w Zealand 
flax-plant {Phormium tenax). See Phoe- 
: MIUM. 

Flax-comb (flaks'kom), n. An instrument 
with teeth, through which flax is drawn for 
separating it from the tow or coarser part 
and the shives. Called also Hackle, Heckle, 
and Hatchel. 

Hax-dresser (flaks'dres- 6 r), n. One who 
breaks and scutches flax, and so prepares it 
for the spinner. 

Flax-dressing (flaks'dres-ing), n. The pro- 
cess or trade of l)reaking and scutching flax. 
Fiaxedt (flaks'^ed), a. Soft and compressible 
like prepared flax; resembling flax; silky. 

She as the learnedst maid was chose by them 
{Her hair crown’d with an anadem). 

Broivne, 

Flaxen (flaksfii), a. l. Made of flax; as, 
tliread.— - 2 . Resembling flax; of the 
colour of flax; fail’, long, aiid flowing. 

Adown the shoulders of the heavenly fair 
In easy ringlets flowed her Hoxen hair. Fawkss. 

Flax-mill (flaks'mil), n. A mill or factory 
where flax is spun; a mill for the manufac- 
ture of linen goods. 

Bax-plant, Flax-lily (flaks'plant, flaksli- 
li), «. See Phoemium. 

Haxseed (flaks'sed), n. The seed of flax; 
linseed. 

Flax-star (flaks'star), n. The Lysimachia 
linum stellatum, an herbaceous annual 
indigenous to Italy. 

Flax-weed (flakshved), n. A plant resem- 
bling flax, Linaria vulgaris. Called also 
Toadflax. 

Flax-wencli ( flaks' wensh), n. A woman 
who spins flax. Shak 
Flaxy (flaks'i), a. Like flax; being of a light 
colour; fair. 

Flay (fla), v.t. [A. Sax. Jledn, O.V. vlaegen, 
vlaen, to flay; Ice! flaga, to cut thin turfs. 
Akin flake, jiaio, Bc.flauchter, to -pare ot put 
turf.] 1. To skin; to strip off the skin' of; 
as, to flay an ox. 


He has a son who shall he flayed .alive; then 
’nointed o’er with honey, set on tne head of a wasp's 
nest. S/tak. 

2. t To take off the surface of; to pave. 

Neither should that odious custom be allowed of 
cutting scraws, which is fl(xytn£-off the green surface 
of the ground, to cover their cabins. Siv(/K. 

Flayer (fla'er), n. One who flays. 

Flea (fie), n. [A. Bax. flea, from Jte6n,jM^ 
han, jleOgan, to fly, to escape. Comp. Sc. 
Jlecli, and Gc.jUli, O.H.G. floch, a flea.] An 
in.sect of the genus Pul ex, and regarded by 
entomologists as constituting a distinct 
order Aphaniptera, because the wings are 
inconspicuous scales. All the species of the 
genus are very similar to the common flea 
(P. irritants). It has two eyes and six feet; 
the feelers are like threads; the oral appen- 
dages are modified into piercing stilets and 
a suctorial proboscis. The flea is remark- 
able for its agility, leaping to a surprising 
distaiKje, and its bite is very troulilesome.— 
A flea in the ear, an annoying, unexpjected 
hint or rei>ly. 

My mistress sends away all her suitors, and puts 
deas tti. their ears. Swift. 

Flea (fle), V. t To clean from fleas. Johnson. 
Fleat (lie), v.t. To flay. 

He will be fleaed first 

And horse-collars made of 's skin. Fletcher. 
Fleabane (fle'ban), n. A name popularly 
given to several composite plants from their 
supposed power of destroying or driving 
away fleas, as the species of the genus 
Conyza, which were believed to have this 
power, when suspended in a room. The 
common fleahane is Pulicaria dysentenca, 
found in moist sandy places in tfte south of 
England, whose smoke was supposed to ex- 
pel fleas. The blue fleabane is Hrigeron 
acre, common on dry banks. 

Flea-beetle (fle'be-tl), n. The name given 
to different species of beetles of the family 
Halticidce, which are destructive to plants. 
They are so called from their leaping powers, 
being provided, like fleas, rvith thickened 
, hind-legs. 

Fleabite, Fleabiting (fie'bit, fie'bit-ing), •«. 

1. The bite of a flea, or the red spot caused 
by the bite. — 2. A trifling wound or pain, 
like that of the bite of a flea; a slight incon- 
venience; a thing of no moment. 

A gout, a cholick . . . are to the pains 

of the soul. Harvey. 

Fleabitten (fle'bit-n), a. 1. Bitten by a flea. 

2. Mean; worthless; of low birth or station. 
Cleaveland . — 3. Applied to a horse whose 
colour consists of small reddish spots or 
lines upon a lighter ground. 

Fleak (flek), n. A small lock, thread, or 
twist. ‘ FleaJcs m* threads of hemp and flax. ' 
Mo7’e. See Flake, 

FleaMng (flek'ing), A light covering of 
reeds, over which the main covering is laid 
in thatching' houses. [Local.] 

Fleam (flem), n. [D. vUjm, O.H.G. fliedimd, 
AI.H.G. vliedeme, fliedm, Jlietemen, L.L. 
flevotomum, flehotomum, from Gr. phlebs, 
phlehos, a vein, and tomos, a cutting. The 
W. fliaim, a lancet or fleam, is probably 
from this word.] In surg. and faniery, a 
sharp instrument for opening veins for let- 
ting blood; a lancet. 

Fleamy+(flem'i),a. Bloody; clotted. *Fleam.y 
clod of an antagonist.’ Milton. 

Flear (fier), n. and v.i. Same as Fleer. 

Fleat, n. See Flet. 

Fleate(flet), v.i. See Fleet, u A 2. 
Fleawort (fle'w^srt), n. Fleabane (which 
see); also, the herb from 

the shape of its medicinal, mucilaginous 
seeds. 

Fleche (flash), n. [Fr., aii arrow.] In fort. 
the most simple species of field work, usually 
constructed at the foot of a glacis, consist- 
ing of two faces forming a salient angle 
pointing outward from the position taken. 
ITeck (nek), v.t. [From the noun fleck.] To 
spot ; to streak or stripe ; to variegate ; to 
dapple, ' Both flecked with white, the true 
Arcadian stain.’ Dryden. 

And straight the sun was j?ecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s mother send us grace I) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face, CaUrtdg-e. 

Fleck (fiek), n. [Icel. fleJckr, D. vlek, G. 
fleck; allied to flick.} A spot; a streak; a 
clapple; a stain. 

Life is dashed with flecks of sin. Tennyson. 

Fleck (fiek), n. A flake; a lock. 

And flecks of wool stick to their Avithered Ups. 

Theodore Martlet. 

Flecker (flek'^r), 11 . t. SameasP?ec?A 



Heckless (flek'les), a. Spotless; blamele s. 
[Rare.] 

My conscience Avill not count me fleckless. 

Tennyson, 

Fleeted (flekt'ed), jp. and a. [h. flecto, to 
bend.] In her. same as Mmbowed.— Fleeted 
and reflected, bowed or bent in a serpentine 
form like the letter S. 

Flection (flek'shon), n. [Ij.jlectio, from Jlecto, 
to bend,] The act of bending or state of 
being bent; inflection. 

Hector (flekt'er), n. A flexor (which see). 
Fled (fled), pret, & pp. of flee. 

Fledge t (flej), a. [Icel. Jleygr, able to fly, 
ivom jljilga, to fly. Comp. G. JlucJc, flitgge, 
feathered, readj^ to lly, from jUegen, to fly.] 
Feathered; furnished with feathers or wings; 
able to fly. 

His locks behind, 

Illustrious on his shoulders, fledge, witii Avings, 

Lay AA'aving round. Alilton. 

Fledge (flej), v. t. pret. pp. fledged; iipr. 
fledging. 1. To furnish with feathers; to 
supply with the feathers necessary for flight. 

The birds Avere not yet fledged enough to shift for 
themselves. StrR. jL* E strange. 

2. To cover with anything resembling or 
serving the purpose of feathers. ‘Branches 
/edf/ed with clearest green.’ Tennymi. 
Fledget (flej), v.i. To become fledged. 
Fledgeling (flej'ling), n. A young bird just 
fledged. 

Fledwite,tHiglitwitet(fledVit, flit'wit), /i. 
[A. Sax.jiyth, flight, and toite, xmnishment.] 
In old late, a discharge from penalties, where 
apemon, having been a fugitive, came to the 
peace of the king of his own accord, or with 
license. 

He© (fle), v.i. pret- & pp. fled; ppv. fleeing, 
[A. Sax. fledn, to flee (contr. from flebhan, 
to flee), ic fled, I flee; a strong verb (with 
pret. fledh, pp, Jlogen) which afterwards 
became weak ; recognized as distinct from 
Jledgan, to fly, though their inflectional 
forms were similar. Comp. Icel. Dan. 
flye, Sw. fly, G, jliehen, to flee. See Fly.] 
To hasten or run away, as from danger or 
evil; to resort to shelter: usually with 
This is sometimes omitted, making the verb 
transitive. ‘F’Zee fornication.’ 1 Cor. vi, 18. 

In. haste he fled and so did they, 

Each and his fear a several Avay. Hudibras, 
Resist the devil, and he Avill flee from you. 

Jam. iv. 7. 

— To flee the question or from the question, ■ 
in legislative assemblies, to avoid voting in 
a question. 

Hee (lie), n. A fly. [Scotch.] 

Fleece (fles), n. [A. Sax. flebs. Jits, jli/s; D, 
vlCcs; L.G. Jliis, fleece, tuft of wool; G. Jliess, 
Jlauss, a tuft of wool or hair. Fleece is per- 
haps related to L. pUema, a feather.] 1. The 
coat of wool that covers a sheep or that i-i 
shorn from a sheep at one time.— 2. Any 
covering resembling wool in quality or ap- 
pearance.— 3. The loose and thin sheet of 
cotton or wool coming from the breaking- 
card in the process of manufactui’e. 

Fleece (fles), v.t. pret. & pp. fleeced; ppr. 
fleecing. 1. To deprive of the fleece or natm-al 
covering of wool.— 2. To strip of money or 
property; to take from, by severe exactions, 
under colour of law or justice, or pretext of 
necessity, or by virtue of authority; to rob 
heartlessly ; to take from without mercy. 
‘Foul felonious thief that fleeced, poor pas- 
sengers.’ Shak, 

He Avas improvident, and every one fleeced him. 

Oitz'da, 

3. To furnish with a fleece; as, the sheep is 
well jfecced.— 4, To spread over as with a 
fleece or wool. 

Meantime, light shadoAving all, a sober calm 
Fleeces unbounded ether. Thofnson. 

Fleecer (fles'er), m One who fleeces, strips, 
or takes by severe or heartless exactions. 
Fleece-wool (fles'md), Wool that is 
shorn from the living sheep: as opposed to 
slcin-wool, that from the sldns of dead ani- 
mals. 

Fleeck (fletch), v.t. [Connected with D. 
vleijen, to flatter, G. flehen, to supplicate ; 
or from Fr. Jlechir, to bend, to submit, to 
move to pity, to prevail on, from L. fleeter e, 
to bend.] To flatter; to wheedle. [Scotch.] 

Duncaiiy/««?<?/«W, and Duncan pray’d, 

Meg Avas deaf as Ailsa Craig. Bnrns. 
Fleecings (fles'ingz), n. pi. Curds separated 
from the whey, W. H. Ai7i,nm'th. [Pro- 
vincial] 

Fleecy (flSsT), a. 1 . Covered mth wool; 
woolly; as, a Jleecy flock. * Fleecy sheep.’ 
Beattie.~~-2. Resembling wool or a fleece ; 
as, yZdeei/ snow; yZecc?/ locks. ‘The cham- 
bers of the fleecy east.' Thomson. 


ch, c^tain; 6 I 1 , Sc, 3 , yob; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; 'i'H, ^/^en; th, #Mn; w, loig; wh, ty/dg; zh, azure.— See Key, 
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'V^ipipTi ii 7)1, Klcns. OhitucBi , 

FI c n, [1 1" ci» yfe ijii’, 1 >alil)le, tattle. ] 
Ainuv3vvvar(l,stiipi<l fellow; a lout. [Scotch. ] 

Plf^pv nior), V.i [Comp. So. Jhijr, to make 
wrv faces; JDan. dial. yhVc, to laugh, to feueer, 
i fUm, to tittev.] 1. 'i’o make a wry face 
in eoiitempfc, or to grin in scorn ; to deride; 
to sneer; to mock ; to gibe ; ns, to jlecr mid 
floTifc, ‘ JMever Jleer and Jest at nit. ^naL 

Covered xvith an antic face, 

To and scorn at our solemnity. 5/mA. 

2. To grin with an air of civility; to leer. 

Grinnimr and 7?rr«>o.'' as UiougU they went to a 
bcar-ljaiting'* Latim&y. 

Fleer (her), v.t. To mock; to flout at. 

I blush to think how people Jlecr'd and scorn’d me. 

Bemt: FI, 

Fleer (Her), l. Deiislon or mocljery, ex- 
pressed by words or looks. 

And mark the days, the gibes, and notable scorns 
S/ia/;, 

2. A grin of civility; a leer. 

A sly treacherous deer upon, the face of deceivers. 

■' South, 

Fleer (fle'6r), n. One who tiees. Lord Ber 
ners. , 

Fleerer (fler'^r), n. One who fleers; r 
mocker ; a leerer. 

Fleeringly (llei-'ingdi), adv. In a fleerin; 
manner. , „ , 

Fleet (flet), n. [A. Sax. /ledt, G. jletli, flethe 
D. %liet, a channel; allied to /oat,] An arn 
of the sea ; an inlet ; a river or creek nsec 
as an element in place-narae.s; as, Nortlr 
jUet, Soutli-/l(iet, FUet-ditcXi. — The Fleet oi 
Fleet Prison, a metropolitan prison, noiv 
abolished; so called from its being situ- 
ated by the aide of the river Fleet, now 
covered over. To this prison persons were 
committed by the ecclesiastical courts, 
courts of equity, exchequer, and corainon 
pleas. See Fleet Books, Fleet IMapjitaoes. , 
Fleet (flet), n, [A. Sax. fieot, jiiet, a floater, a 
ship, from fieCtan, to float, in tens. oi jUnvan, 
to flow. Akin I>. vloot, G. jloite, fleet. See 
Float.] A body or squadron of ships; a 
number of ships in company, whether ships 
of war or of commerce, more especially 
ships of war. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, rolU 
Ten thousand/Z^eAv $weep over thee in. vain, Byron, 

Fleet! (flet), u.*:. To float. 

Our sever’d navy too 

Have knit again, and fleet, threat’ning most sealikc. 

Skitk. 

Fleet (flet), v.t, (A. Sax./d£e, Jiijle, cream. 
froin/(!f/3f«?i, to float. 3 I To skim thecremi 
off; to take the cream from. [Provincial. ]- 
2. Nmit. to skim fresh water off the sea, m 
practised at the mouths of the Rhone, the 
Mile, tkc. 

Fleet (flet), a. Light ; superficially fruitfuT 
or thin; not penetrating deep, as soil. J/or- 
timer. 

Fleet (flet), adv. In a manner so as to affec: 
only the surface; superflcially. 

Those lands must be plowed Mortiimy, 

Fleet (flet), a, [Icel jljotr, quick; allied, ra- 
ther to jiit than to fleet above. See Flit. ; 
Swiftnf pace; moving or aide to move with 
rapidity; nimble; light and quick in motion, 
)>r moving with lightness and celerity; as, a 
yfoef horse or dog, - Fleeter than the wind.’ 
Hudihras. 

‘ He had in lus stables one of the horses in 

England. Clarendon. 

fleet (flet), v.i. [Closely allied to flit See 
Fleet, a'] l. To fly swiftly; to hasten; to 
flit as a light substance. 

How all the other passionsy?-?^/ to air. Skak. 

2. j)iaut to slip, as a rope or chain, down, 
the barrel of a capstan or windlass. 

Fleet (flet), v.t i. To sIdra over the surface; 
to pass over I’apidly; as, a ship tliat fleets the 
gulf -2.! To hasten over; to cause to pass 
lightly, or in mirth and Joy. 

^ Many young gentlemen flock to Ijun every day, and 
time carelessly, as they did in the golden 

Z, Faut.\a) to slack off a tackle and draw 
the blocks apart for another pull, after they 
have been hauled close together. (£>) To 
cause to slip down the barrel of a capstan 
or windlass, as a rope or chain. 

Fleet Books (flet; bpks), n. pi. The books 
containing the original entne.sof marriages 
solemnized in the Fleet Prison between 1GS6 
and 1754 They are not admissible as evi- 
dence to prove a marriage, as not having 
been compiled under public authority. See 
Fleet slAfiRiAGES. 


Fleet-dike, Fleet-dyke (iiePdik), n. A dike 
for preventing inundation, as along the 
banks of rivers, &c. 

Heetenf (flet'en), old pp. of fleet, to skim 
the cream ofi.—Fleeten-face, a person who 
has a face of the colour of whey or skimmed 
milk; a whey-face. 

You know where you are, yon Jleeien face. 

Beau. & Ft. 


Fleet-foot, Fleet-footed (flet'fut, fiet'fut- 
ed), a. Swift of foot; running or able to run 
with rapidity. ‘The/ 0 e£-/oo£ roe,’ Shak. 
Fleeting (flet'ing), p. and a. Passing rapidly; 
hastening away; transient; not durable; as, 
the fleeting hoiu’s or moments. 

Some Jleeiinrr ^ood that mocks me with the view. 

Goldsmith. 

—Transient, Transitory, Fleeting. See 
under Transient. ■ 

Fleetingly (flet'ing-li), adv. In a fleeting 
manner. 

Fleetly (fletfli), adv. In a fleet manner; 
rapidly; swiftly. 

Fleet Marriages (flet' ma-rij-ez), n. pi. 
Clandestine marriages at one time per- 
fonnecl without banns or license by needy 
chaplains in the Fleet Prison, London, sup- 
pressed by the marriage act in 1764. See 
Fleet Books. 

Fieetness (flet'nes), n. The quality of being 
fleet; swiftness; rapidity; velocity; celerity; 
speed; as, the fleetness of a horse or deer. 
Fleg (fleg), v.t. [A. Sax. fligan, to put to 
fligjit, cans, of fledhan, to flee, or fledgan, 
to fly.] To affright; to terrify. [Scotch,] 
Fleg (fleg), v.i. To be afraid; to take fright. 
[Scotch.] 

Fleg (fleg), n. [Scotch,] 1. A fright.— 2. A 
random stroke; a blow; alack. 

She’s gien me niony a jirt 

Sin’ I could stridclle o'er a rig. Burns. 

Flegm (fleni), n, Same as Phlegm. 
?legmatic (fleg-mat'di:), a. Same as Phleg- 
matiG. 

Fleicli (flecli), v. t Same as Fleecli. 
Fleane,tu,£. [A. Sax. / 2 /wia?i,tohanisli.] To 
banish. Chaucer. 

rlemens - firth, Flymans - fyrintli (fle'- 
inenz-ferth, fli'nians-fermth), n. [A. Sax. 
flyman feormth, flyman fyrmth, the har- 
bouring and giving food to a fugitive— 
flyma, a fugitive, genit. /ymaii, and /i/nn£/t 
feormth, hospitable reception.] 1. The of- 
fence of harbouring a fugitive, the penalty 
attached to which was one of the rights of 
the crown. —2. An. asylum for outlaws, 

And ill beseems your rank and birth, 

T 0 make your towers z.Jtemens-firth, Sir W. Scott. 

Flemer,t 71'- A banisher. Chaucer. 
Fleming (flem'ing), n. A native of Flanders. 
Flemish (flem'ish), a. Pertaining to Flan- 
ders, —F’fmz’s/t 6 (md, a mode of laying 
bricks, being that species of bond which ex- 
hibits a header and stretcher alteniately. 
See Boii!'D,~-Flemish bnck, a species of hard 
yellow brick used for paving. Flemish 
eye. See under FYK-^Flemishlwrse (naut), 
the outer short foot-i’ope for the man at 
the earing, the outer end of which is spliced 
round a thimble on the goose-neck of the 
studding-sail boom-iron, while the inner 
end is seized by its eye within the brace- 
block-strop and head-earing-oleat. Smyth. 
—Flemish school, the school of painting 
formed in Flanders by the brothers Yaii 
Eyck, at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century. The chief early masters were 
Memling; "VYeyden, Matsys, Mabus, and 
Moro, Of those of the second period, Ru- 
bens and Yandyck, Snyders, Jordaens, Gas- 
par de Grayer, and the younger Teniers, 
take the highest place. 

Hemish (flem'isli), n. 1. The language of 
the Flemings,— 2. llie people of Flanders. 
Flemit (flem'it), p. and a. Frightened. 
[Scotch,] 

Flench (flenah), u.t Same as 
Flense (flens), u.£. pret. & pp./ensed; ppr. 
flensing. IBaii. flense; B.vlensen.} To cut 
up and obtain the blubber of; as, to flense a 
whale. 

Fl4nu Goal (fle-nb kol), n. [From the name 
of the locality,] A peculiar variety of bit- 
uminous coal, occurring abundantly in the 
Belgian coal-fields near'Mons, It resembles 
some of the seams at Swansea. 

Fiese, t n. A fleece. Chaucer. 

Flesh (flesh), n. [A. Sax.fl€Bsc, flcBG, D. vleeseh, 
G. fieisch, flesh. In the Scandinavian lan- 
guages the corresponding word (Icel, and 
Ban. /ZesZr) is applied specifically to bacon, 
and this may have been the original mean- 
ing of the term, which is probably akin 
to flitch, A. Sax. /iccc.] 1. A compound 


sulistance forming a large part of an animal; 
consisting of the softer solids, as dis- 
tinguished from the bones, the .skin, and 
tJie fluids. It consists chiefly of fibrin, with 
albumen, gelatin, ha3matosin,fat, phosphate 
of sodium, phosphate of potassium, plios- 
phate and carbonate of calcium, suliihate 
of potassium, and chloride of sodium. The 
solid part is, besides, permeated by an acid 
fluid, called flesh-juice. It has a red colour, 
and contains dissolved a number of both 
organic and inorganic substances. The 
organic matter consists of albumen, casein, 
creatine, and creatinine, inosic and several 
other acids; the inorganic, of alkaline sul- 
phates, chlorides, and phosphates, with 
lime, ii’on, and magnesia.— 2, Animal food, 
in distinction from vegetable; especially, the 
body of beasts and fowls used as food, dis- 
tinct from fish. 

Flesh without being qualified with acids, is too 
alkalescent a diet. Arbnthnoi. 

3. The body, as distinguished from the soul; 
the corporeal person. 

As if this fesh, which walls about our life, 

"Were brass impregnable. Shak, 

4. The human race; mankind; humanity. 

All fesh had corrupted his way upon the earth. 

Gen. vi. 12. 

And she \vas fairest of all fesh on earth. Tennyson. 

6. Human nature: (a) in a good sense, ten- 
derness; human feeling; gentleness. 

There is no fesh in man’s obdurate heart. Coroper. 
(&) Desire for sensual gi’atiftcation ; car- 
nality; corporeal appetites; as, to mortify 
the flesh. 

The fesh lusteth against the spirit. Gal- v. 17. 

(c) In theol. the character as influenced by 
animal propensities or selfish passions; the 
soul apart from spiritual influences. —6. IC iii- 
dred ; stock; family; near relative or rela- 
tives. 

He is our brother and ouv fesh. Gen. xxxvti. 27. 

7. Ill hot. the soft pulpy substance of fruit; 
also that part of a root, fruit, &c., which is 
fit to be eaten.— To be in the flesh, (a) to be 
alive, (6) In Scrip, to be under the cnrnal 
ordinances of the law. Rom. vii. &.—To be 
one flesh, to be closely united, as in marriage. 
Gen. ii. 24. — After the flesh, after the manner 
of man; in a gi’oss or eartlily manner ; ac- 
cording to the tendencies or appetites of the 
human heart. — J .71 am of flesh, human 
strength or aid.— and blood, the entire 
body; man in his physical personality. 

Flesh a?id blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 

I Cor. XV. 50. 

Flesh, (flesh), v.t. 1. To encourage by gi ring 
flesh to; to initiate to the taste of flesh: a 
sportsman’s use of the word, from tlie prac- 
tice of training hawks and dogs by feeding 
them with the first game they take, or other 
flesh; hence, to use, as a lethal weapon, 
upon or as upon flesh, especially for the 
first time. 

Full bravely hast thou fesh'd 
Thy maiden sword. Shak. 

2. To glut or satiate with, or as with, flesh. 
The kindred of him hath he&nfeshed upon us; 

And he is bred out of that bloody strain 

Tliat haunted us in our familiar path.s. Shak. 

3. To harden or make cruel, as by feeding 
on flesh; to accustom; to inure; to estab- 
lish in any practice. 

Old soldiers 

Fleshed in the spoils of Germany and France. 

Beau. FL 

He that is roost flesh'd in sin, commits it not with- 
out some remorse. Hales. 

4. In leather manufacture, to remove flesh, 
fat, and loose membrane from the flesh side 
of, as skins and hides. 

Flesh-broth (flesh'broth), n. Broth made 
by boiling flesh in water. 

Flesh-brush (flesh'brush), n. A brush for 
exciting action in the skin by friction. 
Flesh-clogged (flesh'klogd), a. Encumbered 
with flesh. 

Flesh-colour (flesh'kul-6r), n, Tlie colour 
of flesh; carnation. 

Flesh-coloured (flesh'kul-erd), a. Being of 
the colour of flesh. 

Fleshed (flesht), p. and a. 1. Initiated; accu.s- 
tomed; glutted.— 2, Fat; fleshy. 

Flesher (flesh'6r), n. A butcher. [Proiierly 
a Scotch word.] 

Hard hy o. flesher on a block had laid his whittle 
down. Macaulay, 

Flesh-fly (fiesh'fli), n. Same as Blow-fly 
(which see). 

Flesh-forh (flesh'fork), n. A cook’s fork 
for trying meat and taking it from the 
boiler. 
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Fleshftil (flesli'fiil), a. Fat; plump; abound- 
ing: in llfcsili. 

Plesliliood (fieslilipd), n, State of being in 
the llesh; state of having assumed a fleshly 
form; state of being subject to the ills of 
the flesh; incarnation. 

Thou, who hast thyself 
Eaclured this Jleshhood. JS. B. Bro^vning. 

Hesh-llOOk (flesh'hbk), A hook to draw 
flesh from a pot or caldron. 1 Sam. ii. 13. 
Pleshiness (tleshl-nes), u. State of being 
fleshy; plumpness; corpulence; grossness, 
HesMng (ftesh'ing), n. [Generally in the 
plural.j A covering, as drawers, worn by 
actors, dancers, &c., resembling the natural 
skin. 

‘Now, Mrs. Sleeve, mind and be very particular 
with the Jfes kings' And all the ladies who had 
assisted at the purification of John Gay went to yet 
thetnselves measured for silk flesh-coloured leyyings 
and blue satin slips for a piece of mythology. 

"yerrold, 

Hesh-juice (flesh'jus), n. An acid iKpiid 
which may be separated by pressing the 
flesh of animals of the higher orders. See 
under Flesh. 

Heshless (fleshles), Destitute of flesh; 
lean. 

Fieshliliess (fleshfli-nes), ?i. State of being 
fleshly; canitil passions and appetites. 

Sin and fleshliness bring forth sects and heresies. 

Ascham. 

Heshling (fiesh'ling), n. A person devoted 
to carnal things. 

Fleshly (fleshli), a. 1. Pertaining to tlie 
flesh; corporeal. 

When frotii their fleshly bondage they are free, 
Uenhani, 

2. Carnal; worldly; lascivious. 

Abstain from Jleshly lusts. i Pet. ii. ii. 

3. Animal; not vegetable, ‘ Fleshly mortals. ’ 
Dryden.—i. Human; not celestial; not spi- 
ritual or divine. ‘Vain of fleshly arm.’ 
Milton, * Fleshly wisdom.’ 2 Cor. i. 12. 

Fleshly-minded (fleshli-mind-ed), a. Ad- 
dicted to sensual jfleasnres. 

Hesh-meat (flesh'met), n. Animal food; the 
flesh of animals prepared or used for food. 
Heshment (flesh'meut), n. The act of flesh- 
ing; eagerness gained by a successful initia- 
tion. 

In the fleshnienl of this dread exploit, 
Drew On me here. Shah, 

Heshmonger (flesh'mung-ger), n. One who 
deals in flesh; hence, a dealer in human 
flesh; a procurer; a pimp. [Eare.] 

Was the duke zfleshmo?tger, a fool, and a coward, 
as you then reported him? Shah. 

Heshpot (flesl/pot), n. A vessel in which 
flesh is cooked; hence, plenty of provisions. 
Ex. xvl 3. 

Heshc^uake t (flesh'kwak), n. [Formed in 
imitation of earthquake,'] A trembling of 
the flesh, B. Jonson. 

Flesh-tint (flesh'tint), n. In ’painting, a 
colour which best serves to represent that 
of the human body. 

Flesh- worm (flesh'w6rm), n. A woi*m that 
feeds on flesh; the maggot of the blow-fly 
and other dijoterous insects. 

Flesh-wonnd. (flesh'wdnd), n. A wound 
which does not reach beyond the flesh; a 
slight wound. 

Fleshy (flesh'^i), a. 1. Full of flesh; plump; 
fat; gross; corpulent; as, a fleshy vann. 

The sole of his foot is jlesky. Ray. 

2. Consisting of flesh; corporeal; human. 

He, sovran priest, stooping- his regal head, . . . 
Poor //eJi'/ev tabernacle entered. Milton, 

Neither could they make to themselves /leshy 

hearts for stony. Ecclus, xvii. i6. 

3. Full of pulp; pulpoiis; plump, as fruit.— 
A fleshy leaf, in hot a leaf which is thick and 
juicy, with considerable firmness, as in the 
houseleek, cacti, &c. 

Flett (flet), pp. of fleet. Skimmed; as, flet 
milk. 

Flet, Fleat (flet, flet), n. [Connected with 
G. flechten, to plait.] A mat of plaited 
straw for protecting a horse’s back from 
injury by the load; a flackie. Siiimionds. 
FJetch (flech), v.t [Fr. flbche, an arrow, 
from O.G. flitsoh, or D. flits, an arrow.] To 
feather, as an arrow. 

He dips his curses in. the gall of irony; and, that 
they may strike the deeper, gletches them with a pro- 
fane classical parody. Warburton. 

Hetcher (flech^er), n. [O.'Sv. fleclmr, L.1, 
flecherius. See Fletoh.] An arrow-maker; 

: a manufacturer of bows and arrows ; hence 
the family name Fietclier. 

It is commended by our Jletchers ier bows, next 
unto yew. Mortimer. 

fletet (fiet), tj.t. To float; to swim. Chaucer. 



Flether (fleTH'’6r), v. I [tcel. jlatkra. } To 
flatter. ' A fleechiif, flethenn’ dedication.* 
Burns. [Scotch.] 

Fletiferons (fle-tlfer-us), a. [L. fletus, 
weeping, tears, and j^ero, to produce.] Pro- 
ducing tears. 

Fletzfflets), a. [Gr.flotz.] In geol. a term, 
now obsolete, applied to a system of rocks 
corresponding to the whole series of sedi- 
mentary formations. Ofliese formations were 
so called because the rocks usually appear 
in beds more nearly horizontal than the 
tramsition c]as.s. 

Fleur-de-lis (iier-de-16'), n. [.Fr., flower of 
the lily: corrupted in English to flower-de- 
luee. ] 1. Ill her. a bearing as to tlie origin 
of which there is much dispute, some au- 
thorities maintaining that it represents the 
lily, others that it repre- 
sents the head of a lance 
or some sucli warlike 
weapon. The fleur-de-lis 
has long been the distinc- 
tive bearing of the king- 
dom of France. It is 
liorne on some coats one, 
in others three, in others 
five, and in some sernt^e, Fleur-de-lis. 
or spread all over the 
escutcheon in great numbers.— 2. In hot. 
tlie iris. 

Fleui'y (floTi), a. In her. applied to an ob- 
ject, as a cross, adorned with jleur-de-lis. 
Flew (tin), pret. of jly. 

Flew, Flough (flu, fluff), n. Waste downy 
matter, abounding in spinneries, lint manu- 
factories, &c. See Flue, Fluff. 

Flew (flu), n. [Comp. L.G. Jlabbe., the chops.] 
The large chops of a deep-mouthed hound. 
Flowed (flfid), a. Having large chops ; 
deep-mouthed. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So Jie7o'd, so sanded, and their Iteads are hung' 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew. Shah. 

Flewit (flu'it), n. [I’erhaps from 'Fv.fouet, 
a lash or wliij), fouetter, to lash, witli I in- 
serted.] A smart blow, especially on the 
ear*. [Scotch,] 

I'd rather suffer for my faut 

A hearty Jlervit. Burns. 

Flex (fleks), •y.^. [From L. flecto, flexim, to 
hend.] To bend; as, a muscle flexes the 
arm. 

Flexanimoust (fleks-an'i-mus), a. [L. flecto, 
flexum, to bend, and animus, the mind.] 
Having power to bend or change the mind. 
‘That flexanimous and golclen- tongue d 
orator.’ Howell. 

Flexed (flekat), a. Bent; as, a limb in a 
flexed position. 

Flexibility (fleks-i-biFi-ti), n. [See Flex- 
ible.] The quality of being flexible; pliancy; 
flexibleness; easiness to be persuaded; the 
quality of yielding to arguments, persuasion, 
or circumstances; ductility of mind; readi- 
ness to comply; facility; as, the flexibility 
of a language ; flexibility of temper. ‘ The 
flexibility of rays of light’ Fewton, 
Flexible (fleks'i-bl), a. [L, flexihilis, capable 
of being bent, from flecto, flexum, to bend.] 

1. That may be bent; capable of being 
turned or forced from a straight line or 
form witliout breaking; pliant; yielding to 
Iiressiire; not stiff; as, a flexible rod; a 
flexible Capable of yielding to en- 
treaties, arguments, or other moral force; 
that may be persuaded to compliance; not 
invincibly rigid or obstinate: not inexorable; 
ductile ; manageable ; tractable ; easy and 
compliant; as, ih.Q flexible minds of youth. 
Phocion was a man of great severity, and no ways 
to the will of the people. Bacon. 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, ^.rudjlcxibh. Shah. 
3. Capable of being moulded into different 
forms or styles; plastic; as, Greek was a 
flexible language.— 4. That maybe adapted 
or accommodated. 

This was a principle more Jlexible to their purpose. 

Rogers. . 

Syn. Pliant, pliable, supple, tractable, man- 
ageable, ductile, yielding, facile, compliant, 
plastic, adaptable. 

Flexibleness (fleksfl-bl-nes), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being flexible; flexibility; 
pliableness;ductility;ihanageableness; tract- 
ableness. 

The jd^xibleness oi the former part of a man’s age, 
not yet grown up to be headstrong, makes it more 
governable. Loche, 

Flexibly ( fleks' i-bli), ftd??. In a flexible 
manner. 

Flexiebstate (fleks-i-kos'tat), a. {'L.^ecto, 
flexmn, to bend, and costa, a rib.] ri^aving 
tlie ribs bent or curved. Smart 


Flexile (fleksfll), a. [L. jlcxilis, from flecto, 
flexum, to bend.] Pliant; pliable; easily 
bent; yielding to power, impulse, or umral 
force. ‘So youthful and flexile tlien.' 
Tennyson. 

Flexiloquentt (fleks-il'o-kwent), a. [L. 
fiexiloqmis—flex'us, a bending, and loquor, 
to speak,] Anibiguous; equivocal. 

Flexion (flek'shon), n. [L, flexio, from flecto, 
flexum, to bend.] 1. The act of bending. — 

2. A bending; a part bent; a fold. 

Of a .sinuous pipe that may have some fovix Jl^xions, 
trial would be made. Bacon. 

3. A turn; an inclination; a cast. 

Pity causetli some tears, and a fiexicn or cast of 
the eye aside. Bacon, 

4. In gram, the variation of the form of 
words, as hy declension, comparison, or 
conjugation. See Inflection.— o. In anat. 
that motion of a joint which gives the distal 
member a continually decreasing angle with 
the axis of tlie proximate jiart. 

Flexor (fleks'er), n. In anat a muscle wliose 
office is to proaiice flexion: in opposition to 
the extensor. See Flexion, 5. 

Fiexuose (fleks'u-os), a. Same as Flexuotis, 3. 
FlexuOHS (fleksTi-us), a. [I. flexuosus, from 
flexm, a bending, winding, from flecto, 
flexum, to bend.] 1. Winding; having turns 
or windings. 

The restrained Jlexuous rivulets of corporeal 
things are all contemptible. Sir K. Dighy, 

2, Variable; wavering; not steady. ‘The 
yieirwoifs burning of flames.’ Bacon. —3. In 
hot. changing its direction In a curve, from 
joint to joint, from bud to bud, or from 
flower to flower, 

Fiexura (fleks-uTa), ?i.. [L., a bending,] In 
anat. the joint between the forearm and 
carpus in quadrupeds, ii-sually called the 
fore-knee in the horse: analogous to the 
wrist-joint in man. 

Flexure (fleks'ur), n. [L. Jlexuni, from fleet i, 
flexum, to bend.] 1. The act of bending; 
a bending. ‘His legs are for necessity, not 
flexure J Shak.—2. The form in which a 
tiling is bent. ‘The flexure of the joints. ' 
Bay.-— 3. Part bent; a bend; a fold. ‘Vary- 
ing with the flexures of the valley through 
which it meandered.’ Brit. Quar. Bev.— 

4.t Obsequious or servile, bowing orcriiig- 
■ ing. Shafe. —Flexure of a exirve, iii math, its 
bending towards or from a straight line. 
Fley (fly), r. t. [Softened from fleg, ] To ter- 
rify; to put to flight. [Scotch.] 

It .spak right liowe— ‘ My name is Death, 

But be na Burns. 
Fley (fljf), v.i. To take fright. [Scotch.] 
Fley (fly), n. A fright. [Scotch.] 
FHbbergih,Flibbergibher(fiib'b6r.jib,flib’- 
ber-jib-er), n. A glib or oily talker; a lying 
knave; a sycophant. ‘These flatterers and 
tlibbergibs/ Laiirner. [Old and provincial.] 
Fnbbergibbet, Flibbertigibbet (flilFber- 
jib-bet, flib^ber-ti-iil/bet), n. The name 
given to a fiend by Shakspei'e, after Bishop 
Harsenet, who cites it as one whom the 
Jesuits affected to have cast out when pre- 
tending to work miracles, with the view of 
making converts. 

This is the foul flibbertigibbet; he begin-sat 
curfew and walks till the first cock. Shah, 

Flibusterism (fii-bu.s'ter-izm), n. Same as 
Filibustermn. 

Flibustier (fli-bus'ter), u. [Fr. See Fili- 
buster.] A pirate; a buccaneer. 

The pirates, whom we call biiecaneers improperly, 
the French denominated flibnstiers, from the Dutch 
fiyboats in which they made their first expeditions. 

Biirhe, 

Flic-flac (flik'flak), [Fr,] A repeated 
noise made by blows. Thackeray, 

Flicbter (flieiit'er), v.i. [Akin to flicker.] To 
flutter; to flicker. [Scotch.] 

Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin’, stacher through. 
To meet their dad, vfi'flicktenn' noise and glee. 

Burns. 

Fliclc (flik), n. [Onomatopoetic.] A, sharp 
sudden stroke, as with a whip; a flip. 

He jumped upon the bo.x, seized the whip, gave 
one flich to the off leader, and away went the four 
horses. Dichens. 

Flick: (flik), V.t. To strike with a quick jerk, 
as with a whip; to flip. 

Near him, leaning listlessly against the wall, stood 
a strong-built countryman, flichzng, with a worn-out 
Imnting-whip, the top-boot that adorned his right 
foot. Dickens, 

Flick: (flik), [See Flitch. ] A flitch; a 
flake. [Prorincial.] 

Fllclier (flik'er), v.i [A. Sax. fliGcefian, to 
move the wings; G. flacker n, to flare, to 
blaze, to flutter; D. flik1ceTan, io twinkle- 
all probably affected by onomatopoetic in- 
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FLICKBE 

flueiKie, md reprosenfciiiff rapid, vibratory, 
or twinidiiig iiiotioji, as of wings, fbinie, 

1. To liuttcr; to liap the wings without Hy- 
ing; to strike rapidly with the wings; to 
keep in motion witliout removing. 

Aud oa her nest made sliort essays to 

sing. Dry^fi. 

2. To fluctuate or waver, as _a flame in a 
cniTent of air or about to expire. 

Tt was the sjsrht of that Lord Arundel 

Itrock. in lieat, the child he loved so well ; 

And the child’s re3Son7?jU’i?>'/?rf and did die. 

Mftit, Arnold. 

Flicker (flik'Cr), n. The act of flickering or 
fluttering; a wavering or fluctuating gleam, 
as of a candle; a flutter. 

Fliekeringiy (flilder-ing-li), adv. In a flick- 
ering manner. ^ , 

FHckermotise (flik'6r-mous), n. [E. fiteker, 
to flutter, and moim.li The bat; the flitter- 
mouse or fiiiidermouse. ‘Giddy Mokermice, 
tvi th leather wing.s. ’ B. J onson. 

Flidget (flij), «• Ficdged. ‘ .Drive their young 
ones out of the nest when they be once 
tUdge.* Holland. 

Flidget (flij), To get feathers; to become 
fledged. 

They every day build their nests, every houry?'^^^^^'. 

Gree7te. 

Filer (fli'er), [See Elv.] 1. One that 
flies or flees; a runaway; a fugitive. 

Thegate.s are ope, now prove good seconds; 
’Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 

Not for the Sha^. 

2. A part of a machine which, by moving 
rapidly, equalizes and regulates the motion 
of the whole; a fly; as, ih&jlier of a jack.— 
One of the arms attached to the spindle 
of a spiiming->vheel, over which the thread 
passes to the bobbin; so called from its 
rapid revolution.— 4, A straight flight of 
steps or stairs; pi. stairs composed of 
straight flights: opposed to tuindbig stairs. 
6, The fan-wheel that rotates the cap of a 
windmill as the wind veers,— C. In printing, 
a contrivance for taking off or delivering 
the sheets from a pi’inting machine. Written 
also Mi/e-r in all senses, 

Fligllt (flit), n. [A. Bax.Jlihtf Ivomjleagan, to 
fly as a bird, or tledhan, to flee. See Exy.] 
1. The act of fleeing; the act of running 
away to escape danger or expected evil; 
hasty departure. 

Pray ye that your be not in the winter. 

Mat, jcxiv. 20 . 

: By a prudent Jlight and citnnine save 
A life, which valour could not, from the grave. 

Trans, of Arckilochtis. 

S. The act or power of flying ; a passing 
through the ail* by the helj) of wings; voli- 
tation; the maimer or mode of flying. ‘The 
night-owl's lazy Jlight’ Shak—B. A num- 
ber of beings or things flying or passing 
through the air together; especially, a flock 
of birds, as pigeons, flying in company; the 
birds that fly or migrate together; the birds 
produced in the same season. ‘The harvest 
flight of birds.’ Johnson. 

At the first of arrows .sent 
Full threescore Scots they .slew. Chevy Chase, 
Flights of angels sing thee to thy rest. Shak. 

4. A mounting; a soaring; lofty elevation 
and excursion; an extravagant excursion or 
saUy; as, a Jiight of iniagiuation or fancy; 
a JligM of ambition. 

Trust me, dear, good humour can prevail. 

When airs and jifghis, and screams and scolding 
fail. Pope, 

5. t A long, light, feathered arrow. 

Not drawn home 

E er made that haste that they have. Bean, &• FI, 

6. t Sport of shooting with a particular kind 
of arrows. 

, He set up his bills here in Messina, and challenged 
Cupid at the fight. Shah. 

7. The glume or husk of osits.—^Hlight of 
stairs, the series of stairs from the floor, or 
from one platform or landing to another. 

Flighted (flit'ed), a. Taking flight; flying. 
Flighter (flit'iSr), n. In Iretoing and dril- 
ling, a horizontal vane revolving over the 
surface of wort in a cooler, to produce a 
circular current in the liquor, 

Fllghtily (flit'i-Ii), adv. In a flighty, wild, 
capricious, or imaginative manner. 
Flij^htiness (flrtfl-nes), n-. The .state of 
being flighty; slight delirium; extreme vol- 
atility. 

Her made her dangerous. 

Theo. Hook, 

SYN. hevity, giddiness, volatility, lightness, 
caprice, frivolity. 

Flight-Shot (fiit'shot), n. The distance 
which an arrow flies; bow-shot. 


j There .stands the M ay-pole, half 3,fltght-shot from 
the king’s oak, : Sir IV. Scott. 

Flighty (flitfl), a. 1. Fleeting; swift; tran- 
sient. 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook. Shak. 

% Indulging in flights or sallies of imagina- 
tion, humour, caprice, &c, ; given to disor- 
dered fancies and extravagant conduct; 
volatile; giddy; fickle; capricious. ‘Proofs 
of my Jlighty and paradoxical tum of mind.’ 
Colmndge. 

Flim-flam (flimTlain), n. [This is a kind of 
reduplicated word, formed from comp, 
as to form jlip-jlap, shilly-shally, whini- 
wham, &C.3 A freak; a trick. 

This is a -pretty flimf am. Bean. &• FI. 

Flimsily (flinflzWi), ado. In a flimsy manner. 
Flimsiness (flim'zi-nes), n. state or quality 
of being flimsy; thin, weak texture; weak- 
ness; want of substance or solidity. 

Flimsy (flimVi), a. [Perhaps from the root 
of Jilm (which see), or for Jlamsy, from 
flam, with term, sy, as in trickyy, whimaey.] 
*Without strength or solid substance; witli- 
out reason or plausibility; of loose and un- 
substantial structure; as, jlimsy cloth; a 
Jlimsy pretext; a jUmsy excuse; Jlimsy ob- 
jections. 

Proud of a vast extent of Jlvnsy lines. Pope. 

In reply came a number afjlifnsy and unmeaning 
excuses. Macctnlay, 

Syn. Weak, feeble, slight, superficial, shal- 
low, vain. 

Flimsy (flimVi), n. 1. A thin sort of paper, 
by means of wliich several copies of a writ- 
ing may be made at once; transfer-paper.— 
2, A bank-note, from its being made of tliiu 
paper. 

When a man sends you ihe flitnsy, he spares you 
the flourish. Bickens. 

Flinch (flinsh), n.i. [Probably a form of 
hUnoh corrupted through influence of Jlee 
or Jlyp or, as Skeat thinks, nasalized from 
O.E. JlecGhe, Fr. MeUr, L, jleetere, to bend.] 
To withdraw from any suffering or under- 
taking, from pain or danger; to fail in doing 
or persevering; to show signs of yielding or 
of suffering; to shrink; to wince; as, one of 
the parties Jlinched from the contest. 

A child, by a constant course of kindness, may be 
accustomed to bear very rough usage withouty7w;c/f- 
or complaining. Locke. 

Flinch (flinsh), u t Borne Flense. 
Flincher(flinsh'6r), n. One who flinches or 
fails. 

Flinchingly (flmsh'ing-li), adv. In a flinch- 
ing manner. 

Flinder (flin'd^ri, n. [Akin D. Jienter, a i 
broken piece ; G-, Jlinter, Jlinder, a small 
plate of shining metal, a spangle, a nasal 
form of jlitter, a spangle, from root of jliti ^ 
A small piece or splinter ; a fragment; I 
used chiefly in the plural, [Scotch.] 

The tough ash spear, so stout and true. 

Into a thousand/fiWw flew. Sir IV. Scott. 

Flindermouse (flin'd^r-inous), n. A bat; 
a flittermouse. 

Flindersia (flfn-d6risi-a), n. [After Captain 
M. Flinders, EiST., who, accompanied by 
the botanist Eobert Brown, explored the 
coast of Australia in the beginning of the 
present century.] A genus of Australian 
lofty timber trees, nat. order Cedrelacenj, 
one species of which, F, yields 

timber scarcely inferior to mahogany, and 
employed by the inhabitants for many useful 
purposes. The woody capsule, covered with 
shaip-pointed tubercles, of a species found 
in the Moluccas, is used by the natives as a 
rasp for preparing roots for food. 

Fling^ (fliug), v.t^pret, & pp. flung; ppr. 

Jl ingvng. [Perhaps a nasalized form of A, Sax. 
Jligan, to make to fly, cans, of JleCgan, to 
fly.] 1. To cast, send, or throw from the 
hand; to hurl; as, to fling a stone at a bird. 

2. To send forth or emit with violence, as 
though thrown from the hand. 

He ... like Jove, his lightningyZw^iir. Dry den. 

3. To shed forth; to emit; to scatter. 

Every beam new transient colours flings. Pope. 

4. To throw to the ground; to prostrate; 
hence, to baffle; to defeat; as, the wrestler 
flung his antagonist; to fling a party in liti- 
gation.— yoj'irar)' ahoxit, to throw in all 
directions; to distribute on all sides. 

We are stating a plain matter of fact, and not 
merely giving vent to invective or flinging about 
sarcasms. Sratrghnm. 

—To fling axsay, ioveieet\ to discard. 

Cromwell, I charge thee,y?f«^ away ambition, 

Shak. 

— To Jkng doim, (a) to demolish; to ruin. 
(h) To throw to the ground ; to overturn ; 


as, he flung down his opponent with great 
force. (c)To cast on the ground, as a knighfc 
throws his glove, in token of a general 
challenge; hence, to propose for settlement 
or decision. 

This question, so before the guests, 
And balanced either way by each, at length 
Was handed over by consent of all 
To one who had not spoken. Tennyson, 

—To fling m, to throw in; to make an allow- 
ance or deduction, or not to charge in an 
account; as, in settling accounts one party 
jlmgs in a small sum or a few days’ work.— 
To fling of, to baifle in the chase; to defeat 
of prey; also, to get vid of To fling 027en, 
to throw open; to open suddenly or with 
violence; as, to Jling opexi a door.— -ITo jlmj 
out, to utter; to speak; as, to flixig out hard 
words against another. — 270 fling xip, to 
relinquish ; to abandon ; as, to flmg wj) a 
design, — To Jling the head, to thro w up the 
head with a violent, contemptuous, orangTv 
motion. 

Fling (fling), v.i. 1. To flounce; to wince; to 
fly into violent and irregular motions; to 
throw out the legs violently; as, the horse 
began to kick and Jling.— 2. To utter harsh 
or abusive language; to sneer; to upbraid ; 
as, thesoold began to flout and Jling.— B. To 
start away with a sudden motion, as in token 
of displeasui’c; to rush away angrily; as, he 
got into a rage and Jlung out of the house. 

Seek me if your mind change before he conies back. 
... I will no more seek you.— And away shefung. 

Richaiflsott, 

Fling (fling), n. 1. A throw; a cast from 
the hand.— 2, A gibe; a sneer; a sarcasm; a 
severe or contemptuous remark. 

I, who love to have a Jling 

Both at senate house and king. Swift. 

3. Entire freedom of action; wild dash into 
pleasure, adventure, or excitement of any 
kind; enjoyment of pleasure to the full ex- 
tent of one’s opportunities. 

Wlien I was as young as you, I had ary Jling; I led 
a life of pleasure. ferrald. 

4. A kind of dance: usually applied to a 
Scotch dance, the Highland fling, in winch 
there is much exertion of the limbs. 

Fling-dust t (fling^dust), n. One wlio lacks 
up the dust; a street-walker; a woman of 
low character; a prostitute. Beau. <& FI. 
Flinger (fling'^r), n. l. One who flings; 
one who jeers,— 2. A dancer. [Scotch.] 
That’s as muckle as to say that I suld hae minded 
you was is.flitiger and a fiddler yourself. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Flingin’-tree (flingin-tre), n. The lower 
part of a flail which strikes the grain; a 
flail. [Scotch.] 

The thresher’.s wear}'^z«^*i’-*w, 

The lee-lang day had tired me. Burns. 

FlinMng-comb (fiingkfing-kom), n. A dress- 
ing-tal)le comb for the hair. Sirmnonds. 
Flint (flint), n. [A. Sax. and Ban. Sw. , 
jUnta; akm to E. Jlinder, a broken piece ; 
G. Jlinter (see Flinder), and Gr. plinthos, 
a brick.] 1. In mineral, a sub-species of 
quartz, of a yellowish or bluish gray or 
grayish black colour. It is amorphous, in- 
terspersed in other stones, or in nodules or 
rounded lumps. Its surface is generally 
uneven, and covered with a rind or cru.st, 
either calcareous or argillaceous. It is very 
hard, strikes fire with steel, and is an in- 
gredient in glass and in all fine pottery ware. 
The fracture of flint is perfectly conchoidal; 
though very hard it breaks easily in every 
direction, and atfords very sha^- edged 
splintery fragments. Its true native place 
is the upper bed of the chalk formation, in 
which it is formed as a series of concretions, 
the silica in the shells of marine animals 
being attracted into nodules. 

So stubbornyyjVj/j- their inward heat conceal, 

Till art and force th’ unwilling sparks reveal. 

Co7igreve. 

— Liquor of flints is a solution of flint or silica 
in potash.— 2. A piece of flinty stone used 
in a flint-lock. See Flint-look.— sldn 
a flint, to be excessively avaricious; to 
descend to any shift to gain money. 

Flint (flint), a. Made or composed of flint, 

— Flint implexnents, the name given by 
archaiologists to the implements used by 
man before the use of metals, so called 
because, although occasionally found of 
granite, jade, seiT)entine, jasper, basalt, 
and other hard stones, those first studied 
were mostly fonned of flint. They consist 
of arrow-heads, axe-heads or celts, lance- 
heads, knives, wedges, dfcc. Flint imple- 
ments have been found, in the valley of the 
Somme and elsewhere, in appai'ently up- 
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heaved beds of ^ drift/ and in connection 
with the remains of extinct species of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and other mammals; 
and therefrom man's existence on the globe 
at a geological period anterior to the present 
has been inferred. 'Flint implements are 
still used by some savage tribes. 

Flinters (fiin't^rz), n. Flinders. [Vulgar.] 
Flint-glass (ilint'glas), n. A species of 
glass, so called because pulverized flints 
were originally employed in its manufac- 
ture. It is extensively used for domestic 
purposes. Its dispersive power in regard to 
light renders it invaluable in the manufac- 
ture of the object-glasses of telescopes and 
microscopes, as by combining a concave 
lens of flint-glass with one or two convex 
lenses of crown-glass, which pos.sesses a 
much less dispersive power, a compound 
lens is formed in which the prismatic colours 
arising from a simple refraction are de- 
stroyed, and the lens rendered achromatic. 
Quartz and fine sand are now substituted 
for flint in the manufacture of this glass. 
Flint -heart, Flint-hearted (flint'hart, 
flinthflrt-ed), a. Having a hard, unfeeling 
heart; hard-hearted; cruel. ‘ Put the jUnt- 
heart Persians to the sword. ^ Old play. | 

' Oh, pity,' gan she cry, 'Jiint-heartedhoy.' Sha?i. 

Flihtiness (flint'i-nes), n. The quality of 
being flinty; hardnes.s; cruelty. 

Flint-lock (fiint'lok), ?i. A musket-lock in ' 
which Are is produced by a flint striking on 
the steel pan: now superseded by locks on 
the percussion principle. | 

Flint-stone (flint'ston), n. A hard siliceous 
stone; flint. 

Flinty (flint'i), a. 1, Consisting or composed 
of flint; as, ajUnty rock. --2. Like flint; very 
hard; not impres.sible; cruel; unmerciful; 
inexorable; as, a jlinty heart. 

The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 

Hath made Jiiniy and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. Shak. 

Gratitude, 

Through Jlinty Tartar’s bosom, would peep forth, 
And answer thanks. Skak. 

a FuH of or abounding in flint-stones; as, 
flmly gTonnd. 

Flinty-rock, Flinty-slate (flint'i-rok, flint'- 
i-slat), n. A siliceous schist of a somewhat 
slaty structure, occurring in beds in meta- 
morphic strata, containing about 75 jjer 
cent, of silica, the rest being lime, magnesia, 
and oxide of iron. Basanite or Lydian 
stone, used under the name of tmich-^tone 
for testing gold by its colour, is a variety 
without the slaty structure. Horn-stone 
belongs to the same group. 

Flip (flip), n. [Perhaps so called because it 
is supposed to give one as it were a fillip or 
fiipf to make one brisk,] A mixed liquor 
consisting of beer and spirit sweetened, and 
heated by a hot iron. 

Hip (flip), n. [A form of flap.] A smart 
blow, as with a whip; a flick. [Colloq.] 

Flip (flip), r.f. To flick. Latham. 

Flip-dog (fiip'dog), n. An iron used when 
heated to warm flip. 

Flipe (flyp), r. t. [Icel. fiipa, the pendulous 
lil> of a wound. Akin E. flap.} [Scotch.] 

1. To pull off, as a stocking, by turning it 
inside out,— 2. To niffie back, as the skin. 

Flip-flap (flip'flap), 7i. [A reduplication of 
flap.} The repeated noise or stroke of some- 
thing broad, flat, and pliant. 

Flip-flap (flip'flap), adv. With a flapping 
noise. 

Flippancy (flip'an-si), n. [See Flippant.] 
The state or quality of being flippant; 
smoothness and rapidity of speech; pertness; 
inconsiderate volubility; fluency of speech. 
Flippant (flip'ant), a. [Formed from flip, 
flap; akin to laQl.fieipr, tattle, /cfp win, pert, 
petulant, /ieppin, thoughtless.] 1. Of smooth, 
fluent, and rapid speech; spealdug with 
ease and rapidity; having a voluble tongue; 
talkative. 

It becometh good men, in such cases, to be JliJ- 
pmtt and free in their speech. Barrow. 

2. Speaking fluently and confidently, with- 
out knowledge or consideration ; voluble 
and thoughtless; heedlessly pert; petulant. 

It ill becomes one, while he bends under the weight 
of insuperable objections, to grow so e.\ceedingly 
^ijpant, Watertand. 

Flippant (flippant), n. A flippant person. 
[Bare.] 

Flippantly (flip'ant-li), udu. In a flippant 
manner; fluently; with ease and volubility 
of speech. 

Flippantness (flip'ant-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being flippant; fluency of 
speech; volubility of tongue; flippancy. 


Flipper (flip'«!!r), n. 1. The paddle of a sea- 
turtle; the broad fin of a fish; the arm of a 
seal. 

Petersen and Christian practise an Esquimaux 
mode of attracting the seals ; tliey scrape the ice, 
thus making a noise like that produced by making a 
hole with itsjlipjers. jirCiintocX'. 

2. The hand. [Slang.] 

Flirt (fl6rt), v.t. [Possibly influenced by 
imitative tendency, and perliaps expressive 
of the noise made by a jerk with a light 
implement, as with a fan. It is from the 
use of the fan that the word has the sense, 
now generally attached, to it, of coquetting, 
as applied to ladies. Comp. A. Sax. flearcly 
trifle, folly; fleardiaih to trifle ; G. flirren, 
trifles, flirren, to make a confused noise.] 

1. To throw with a jerk or sudden effort or 
exertion; to fling suddenly. 

Not one Xojlirt a venom at her eyes, 

Or pinch a murderous dust into her drink? 

Tennyson. 

2. To move backward.^ and forwards or other- 
wise with short, quick movements; to make 
coquettish motions with. 

Permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand or Jlirt your fan. Lord Dorset. 

3. To jibe at; to jeer at; to scoff at. 

I'rn ashamed, I'm scorned, I'm Jiirted. Beau. & FI. 

Flirt (fieri), v.i 1, To jeer or gibe; to throw 
harsh or sarcastic words; to utter contemp- 
tuous language. Bea-ii. <h M. — 2. To run 
and dart about ; to be moving hastily from 
place to pLace; to be unsteady or fluttering; 
to act with levity or giddiness. 

The trembling family they daunt, 

Theyjlirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle. 

Gray. 

3. To play the coquette ; to coquet ; as, to 
fli7't with gentlemen. 

! Flirt (fl6rt), n. 1. A sudden jerk; a quick 
throw or cast; a darting motion. 

In unfurling the fan are several little /Itrts and 
vibrations. " .t4ddison. 

2. A contemptuous remark; a jibe; a jeer. 
One Jlirt at him, and then I am for the voyage. 

Beau, B-Fl. 

3. One who flirts; especially, a woman who 
acts with giddiness or plays at courtship; a 
pert girl; a coquette. [The term is occasion- 
ally applied to a male.] 

Several young Jlirts about town had a design to 
cast us out of the fashionable world. Addison. 

General Tuft o i.s a great jlirt of mine. Thackei-ay. 

4. t A vile woman; a drab. 

For why may not the mother be naught, a peevish 
drunken. Jlirt^ a waspish coleric slut, a crazed piece, 
a fool, as soon as the nurse? Burton. 

Flirtatioa (fl6rt-a'shon), ?i. 1. A flirting; a 
quick sprightly motion.— 2. Besire of at- 
tracting notice; act of playing at courtship; 
coquetry. 

I assisted at the birth of that most significant word 
*JlirtaHon' \v\a.<dsx dropped from the most beautiful 
mouth in the world. . , . Jlirtation is short of co- 
quetry, and intimates only the first hints of approxi- 
mation. Chesterjteld. 

Flirtatious (fl^rt-a^shus), a. Given to flirt- 
ation; coquettish. 

Flirt-gill, t Flirt-gilUant (fl^rt'jil, flert-jiF- 
i-aii), a. A light, wanton woman; a harlot. 
You heard him take me up like ^Jlirt-gill. 

Beau. < 5 - FI. 

Thou took’st me up at every word I spoke, 

As I had been a mawkin, a Jlirt~gilltan. 

Beau. Fl, 

Flirtigig t (fl6rtT-gig), ?i. A wanton or wild 
flirting girl. 

Flirtingly (flertflng-li), adr. In a flirting 
manner. 

Flisk (flisk), ui. [Perhaps another form of 
fruk.} To skip restlessly about; to bounce 
or caper, as a horse, [Scotch,] 

Flisk (flisk), u. t. To render restless ; to fret. 
[Scotch.] 

Fashious fools are Q,^d\&%tjlisket. Scotch Jroojerb. 
Flisk (flisk), n. A sudden spring or evolu- 
tion; a caper; a whim. [Scotch.] 

I never knew much of that sort of fine ladies; but 
there is something in Miss Ashton’s change, — ^too 
sudden and too serious for a mere ^ish of her own. 

Sir IV, Scott. 

Fliskmalloy (flisk 'ma- hoi), n. A giddy, 
gawky girl; a flirt-gill. [Scotch.] 

That silly JlisAmahoy, Jenny Rintherout, has ta’eh 
the exies. Sir IV, Scott. 

Flisky (flisk'i), a. Fidgetty; unsettled; 
light-headed; whimsical. [Scotch.] 

Flit (flit), v.i. pret. & -pp. flitted; ppr. flitting. 
[Comp. Dan. flytte, Sw. flytta, to remove. 
Probably akin to flee, fleet, fly, flutter, &c,, 
but the inter-relationship of all these words 
is by no means clear.] 1. To fly away witli 
a rapid motion; to dart along; to move with 
celerity through the air; as, a bird flits 
away, ot flits in air; a cloud flits along. 


IJke the borealis race i 
ere you can point their place. Burns. 

2. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 

He cut the cord 

Which fastened by the foot they/f/r/w^ bird. 

Dryden. 

3. To remove; to migrate; to pass rapidly, 
as a light substance, from one place to 
another. 

It became a received opinion that the souls of men, 
departing- this life, didy??Veiit of one body into some 
other. , Hooker. 

4. To remove from one habitation to another. 
[Old English and Scotch, ]— 5. To be unstable ; 
to be easily or often moved. 

-A.nd the free soul to jUttbtg air resign’d. Dry dm. 
Flit (flit), V. t. To cause to flit or remove; to 
remove; to dispossess. [Old English and 
Scotch,] 

Flitt (flit), a. iSTnible; quick; swift. 'Two 
darts exceeding /ilY.' S^ienser. See Fleet. 
Flitck (flich), 71. [Softened form of Prov, E. 
Jlicic, bacon; A, Sax. jlicce, a flitch of bacon. 
Comp, flesh. J 1. The side of a hog salted 
and cured.— 2. In carp, one of several as- 
sociated planks fastened side by side to form 
a compound beam. 

Flite, Flyte (flyt), v.i. [A. Sax. Jiitan, to 
strive, contend, quarrel,] To scold; to quar- 
rel; to brawl. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Flite, Flyte (flyt), n. The act of scolding; 
a scolding; a (iuarrel, with angry words; an 
angry dispute; a brawl. [Scotch.] 

I think maybe ajlyte wi* the auld housekeeper at 
Monkbarns, or Miss Grizzel, -wad do me .some gude. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Hitter (flit'er), v.i. To flutter. [Old Englisli 
and Scotch.] 

Flitter (flit'Cr), n. [See Flutter.] A rag; 
a tatter. 

Hittermouse (flit^er-raous), n, [Flitter, to 
flutter, and mouse; G. Jledermaus.J A bat; 
a flickermouse; a flindermouse. 

FUttern (fiit^^rn), a. In tannmg, applied to 
the bark of young oak-trees, as distinguished 
from that of old trees, which is called tim- 
ber-bark, and is less valuable than flittern 
bark as a tanning agent. 

Hittiness (fiitl-nes), 7i. State or quality of 
being flitty; unsteadiness; levity; light- 
ness. ‘That volatileness and/tifme^’s of our 
memories.’ Bp. Hopkins. 

Flitting (flit'ing), n. 1, A flying with light- 
ness and celerity; a fluttering. ~2. A removal 
from one habitation to another. [Scotch.] 

A neighbour had lent Ins cart for the Jlitting, and 
it was now standing loaded at the door, ready to. 
move away. [JeJTrey. 

3. Furniture which is being removed from 
one houvse to another. [Scotch,] 

Hittingly (flitTng-li), adv. In a flitting 
manner. 

Flitty (fiitT),ct. Unstable; fluttering. ‘Busy- 
ing their brains in the mysterious toys of 
motion.' Dr. H. More. 

Flixt (fliks), 71 . [Allied to flax (which see).] 
Down; fur. 

With his loll’d tongue he faintly licks his prey ; 

His warm breath blows her Jlix up as she flies. 

Dryden. 

Flixt (fliks), n. [Corrupted from The 
flux; dysentery. 

And loo! a womnian thatsuffride the yffrorreimyge 
of blood twelve year, cam to behynde. ■ 

WickUf’s Bible. Mat. ix. so. 
Flixweed, (fliks'wed), n. [From its supposed 
power of curing flix or flux.] The Sisy7n- 
J)7'iu7n Sophia, a species of water-cresses, a 
warm, aromatic plant, sometimes used as a 
pot-lierh, found growin g on walls and waste 
grounds. It is also called Fine-leaved Hedge- 
7imstard. 

Flot (flo), 71. [A. Sax. fid, fidn, an ari’ow.] An 
arrow. 

Float (flot), 71 . [A. Sax. flota, that which 
floats, a fleet. See the verb. In some of its 
meanings, however, the word has probably 
a different origin.] 1. That which floats 
or rests on the surface of a fluid ; as, 
(a) a body or collection of timber, boards, 
or planks, fastened together and conveyed 
down a stream; a raft; a buoy, (fl) The cork 
or quill used on an angling line, to support 
it and indicate the bite of a fish, (c) The 
small piece of ivory on the surface of the 
mercury in the basin of a barometer, (d) The 
hollow metallic sphere of a self-acting faucet 
which floats in the boiler of a steam-engine, 
or in a cistern.— 2. t The act of flowing; flux; 
flood.— 3. A quantity of earth, 18 feet square 
and 1 deep. — 4.t A wave, ‘The Mediter- 
ranean float* Shak. —5. In plastermg, a 
long rale with a straight edge, by which the 
work is reduced to a plane surface. An 
angle float is, one made to fit an internal 
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juiule; a fwo-kanded float hterniGd sularby, 
6, 'riit*. ibait-iward of a wattir-wlieel,— 7. A 
si«ick'-cait lUe foi’ smoofclimj?. _ 

Float (Hot), vJ. fA. Sax. Jlc6i(tii, Jiotian, to 
float, apparently a Icicd of causal of 
to liow. Comp, the etymologies under 
ThmiT, Flood, flow, whicli are all closely 
allied wordsj 1. To rest on the smfece of 
a liuid; to swim; to he buoyed up. Shale. 
Tlie ark no more now /^oitfs, but seems on ffrmind. 

Aluion* 

•'> To glide without elfort or impulse on the 
surfaeb of ii liuid; tc> move as if supported 
by a liuid; to move gently and easily through 
the air. 

Tliey stretch their plumes nn^Jlcat upon the wind. 

Boat (flot), w.f. 1. To cause to float; ifco 
cause to rest or be conveyed on the surface 
of a fluid; as, the tide floated the ship into 
the harhom*; the men are employed iu float- 
ing timber down the river.— 2. To flood; to 
inumlate; to overflow; to cover with water. 
Proud Pactolusj(?fw?.f the fruitful lands. Dryden. 

S. In plaatcrmig, to pass over and level the 
surface of, as xjiaster, with Si> float, frequently 
dipped in water.— 4. To bring prominently 
before public notice ; to raise funds, as by 
the sale of shares, for carrying on an under- 
taking; to set agoing; as, to a scheme, 
a mining or railway company, &c. 

Hoatage (fldt'aj), n. Anything that floats 
outlie water. 

Hoatant (flot'ant), a. See Flotaot. 
Floatation, m Same as Flotation. 
Float-board (flot'hord), n. A hoard of the 
water-wheel of undershot mills, which re- 
ceive.? the impulse of the stream, by which 
the wheel is driven. 

Float-ease (ilot'kas), n. A contrivance for 
elevating bodies by the upward pressure of 
•water under an air-tight metallic case, 
moving in a well or shaft. 

Floater (flot'^r), n. l. One that floats or swims. 

2. A registering float on a graduated stick, 
to indicate a level attained between periods 
of ohservation. 

Ploating (flotTiig), p. and u. 1. Lying flat 
on the surface of the water ; as, a Jtoating 
leaf.— 2. Circulating; not Axed, or investecl, 
or determined ; of uncertain amount or 
employment; free to be used as occasion re- 
quires: opposed to capital; 

floating debt.— 3. Free ; discoiinected; un- 
attached ; as, the Jtoating ribs in some fishes. 
4. In plaHtering, employed in floating; as, 
floating BGVQ&ilB. 

Floating (fidt'ing), n. l. The act or condition 
of one who or that •which floats; as, (a) in 
arch, the spreading of stucco or plastering 
on the surface of walls; the second coat of 
three-coat work. (&) In a^ri. the watering 
or overflowing of meadow-lands.— 2. In 
toeaving, a tliread of weft which floats, 
spans, or crosses on the top of several 
warped threads. See Flushing, 2. 
Floating-^inclior (flot'ing-augk-er), n. See 
Anchor. 

Floating-battery (flot'ing-bat-ts-ri), m 
See under Battery. 

Floating - brealcwater ( flot 'ing - brfik - wg- 
t6r), n. A contrivance, consisting of a series 
of square frames of timber, connected by 
mooring-chains or cables, attached to an- 
chors or blocks of marble, in such a mamier 
as to form a basin, -^vitMn which vessels 
riding at anchor may be protected from the 
violence of the waves. 

Floating-bridge (flot'ing-brij), n. 1. A 
bridge, consisting of rafts or timber ■with a 
floor of plank, supported wholly by the 
water.— 2, a kind of double bridge, 

the upper one projecting beyond, the lower 
one, and capable of being move(V forward 
by pulleys, used for caiTymg troops over 
narrow moats in attacking the outworks of 
a fort. —3. A large flat-bottomed steam 
ferry-boat, in harbours or rivers, generally 
nmning on chains laid across the’ bottom, 
for the conveyance of passengers, goods, 
vehicles, railway trains, &e. 
Floating-dough (fl6tflng-kluf), «., A barge 
with scrapers attached, which is driven by 
the tide or current to rake up the sfl-t and 
sand over which it passes, so that the sedi- 
ment may be removed by the current. 
Ploating-dlock (flot'ing-dok), n. A capa- 
cious wooden or iron structure, generally 
of a rectangular shape, intended to serve as 
a graving-dock. Sometimes floating-docks 
are built in water-tight compartments, and 
ships to be repaired are easily floated into 
them, as they can be sunk to tlie required 
depth by the admission of water into the 


compartments. When the vessel i.s docked, 
the floating-dock is raised by Iiaving the 
water pumped out till its bottom touches 
the keel of the ship. Props are then sup- 
plied to keep the ship in position, and the 
dock is raised still higher by the compart- 
ments being further emptied. Instead of 
compartments water-tiglit tanks may he 
used, and the dock raised and lowered on 
the same principle. Or again, floating-docks 
may be made so heavy as to sink by their 
own weight deep enough to allow the largest 
vessel to pass over their bottom. They are 
then raised by forcing down empty water- 
tight tanks, which lift clock and ship by 
their buoyancy. The cut represents the 



Transverse Section of Fioating-doefc, Port of Ferrol. 

section of a dock of the first kind, showing 
the interior stays of the water-tight com- 
partments. 

Floating-harbour (flotTng-hiir-ber), n. A 
harbour formed by floating-breakwaters. 
Floating-island (flotTng-i-land), ?i. i. An 
island formed in a lake or other inland 
water, consisting generally of a mass of 
earth held together by interlacing roots. 
Sometimes such islands are large enough 
to serve as pasture grounds. Artificial float- 
ing-islands have been formed by placing 
lake mud on rafts of wcker-work covered 
with reeds.— 2. In coolcery, a dish made of 
milk, white wine, sugar, and eggs, with x’asp- 
berry or strawherry marmalade. 
Floating-light (fidt'mg-lit), n. l. A life- 
buoy, carried at a ship’s stern, with a reflec- 
tor or lantern containing a lamp, for use in 
case any one should fall overboard at night. 
2, A lightship moored on sunken rocks, 
shoals, (fee., to warn mariners of danger. 
See Lightship. 

Floatingly (flot'ing-lB, adv. By floating. 
Floating-meadow (flot'ing-me-do), n. Mea- 
dow land, the surface of which is fiat, ad- 
joining a river or other source of water, 
with which it can be flooded at pleasure. 
Floating-pier (flotflng-pert, n. A pier whicli 
rises and falls with the tide. 
Floating-screed ( fist ' ing - skred ), n. In 
plastering, a stvip oi plaster arranged and 
nicely adjusted for guiding the float. See 
Float, ?i. 5. i 

i Floating-warehouse (flot'mg-war-hous), n. 
i A device for diminishing the risk of ware- 
; housing explosive or inflammable substances, 
as petroleum, nitro-glycerine, gunpowder, 
i <fec., formed of a number of upright hollow 
iron cylinders, hound together and defended 
from fluctuations of temperature by an outer 
casing of -^ivood, the whole forming a kind of 
raft capable of floating in water. Each 
cylinder has a manhole at the top for the 
reception of the substance to be stored in 
its interior. The warehouse is generally 
moored in a dock or basin at a distance 
from houses or shipping^ so that there is 
less chance of fire being communicated to 
it, and in case of an explosion the damage 
done to other property would be consider- 
ably decreased. 

Float stone (fiot'ston), n. A spongiform 
quartz, a mineral of a spongy texture, of a 
whitish-gray colour, often with a tinge of 
yellow, so light as to float iu water. It 
frequently contains a nucleus of common 
flint. 

Floaty (flSt'i),^ a. Buoyant; swimming on 
the surface; light. 

FioccillatiOD. (flok-sil-la'shon), n. fL. flooctis, 
a look of wool.] A delirious picking of the 
bed-clothes, denoting great irritability and 
debility of the brain. It is an uufavoiuable 
symptom in many acute diseases, as fevers, 

<KC; . ' 

Hoccose (flok-osO, a. [L. floecosm, full of 
locks of wool. ] In hot. composed of or bear- 
ing tufts of woolly, or long and soft, hairs; 
woolly. 

Ploccosely (flok-os'li), adv. In a floccose or 
tufted manner. 

Flocculence (flok'u-lens), n. [From L, floc- 


cus, a lock of wool.] The state of being floc- 
ciilent; adhesion in small flakes. 
Floccuient (flok'u-ient), a. Coalescing and 
adhering in locks or flakes. 

Floccus (fiok'kus), n. pi, Flocci (flok'si), 
[L.] 1. In zool. the long tuft of hair •which 
terminates the tail of the mammalia.— 2. In 
hot a woolly filament sometimes occurring 
with the sporules of certain fungi. 

Flock (flok), 71. [A. Sax. floe, jloco, a flock, a 
company, a band of men. Cog. Dan, flok, 
Sw. floeJc, Icel. flokjer, flock; E. folk; Pol. 
pulk, Bus. polk, a regiment of soldiers; Lith. 
pulkas, a flock, crowd, herd.] 1. A company 
or collection of living creatures: especially 
applied to birds and sheep, seldom (except 
in plural) to cattle and other large animals; 
thus we speak distinctively of flocks and 
herds, ‘Like a /[oc/i; of wild geese,’ Shah 
‘ This yfoc/i: of drunkards.’ Shah ‘A flock 
of ravenous fowl’ 

The heathen that had fled out of Jud?ea came to 
l^icnnov hy Jioc^s. a Maccab. xiv. 14, 

2. A Christian congregation in relation to 
the pastor, who is appointed to take charge 
of them in spiritual things. 

Flock (flok), v.i. To gather in companies or 
crowds; as, people /Zoc/r together. 

Thither^tff/6'</at noon 
His tenants, wife and child, and thither half 
The neighbouring borough. Tmnyson. 

Flocki' (flok), v.t To crowd. 

Good fellows, trooping, F^cl’ed me so, Taylor. 

Flock (flok), n. [The origin may be L. floccus, 
a lock of wool, or the word may be origin- 
ally Teutonic, as it is common to the Teut- 
onic languages; comp. G. flocke, O.G. floccho, 
D. vlok, fioeka, Jim. flokhe.} 1, A lock 
of wool or hair.— 2. Finely powdered wool 
or cloth, used when coloured for making 
flock-paper.— -3. The refuse of cotton and 
wool, or the shearing of woollen goods, or 
old cloth or rags torn or broken up by tiie 
devil, used for stuffing mattresses, fui’iiituro, 

■ &c. ■ 

Flock-bed. (fiok'bed), n. A bed filled with 
flocks or locks of wool, or pieces of cloth 
cut up fine; a bed stuffed with flock. 

A house well'furnish’d shall be thine to keep ; 

And for o.ft(tck-bed I can shear my sheep. Dryden. 

FlOckUllg (flokling), n. A little member of 
a flock; a lamb; a sheep. Bromc, 

Flockly (flokli), ado. In a body or in flocks. 
Flock-master (flok'mas-ter), 71, An owner 
or overseer of a flock; a sheep -farmer. 
Flockmel,t adv. In a flock; in flocks or 
herds. Chaucer. 

Hock-paper (flok’pri-p6r), n, A kind of 
wall-paper, having raised figures resembling 
cloth, made of flock, or of cloth cut up very 
fine, and attached to tlie paper by size or 
varnish. 

I Flocky (flok'i), a. Abounding with flocks 
or locks of woolly matter; floccose. 

Floe (fio), 71. [Dan. iis-flage, Sw. flaga, is- 
flaga, floe.] Naut a large mass of ice float- 
ing in the ocean. 

Hoetz (flets), Same as 
Flog (flog), v.t. pret. & -pp. flogged ; ppr. 
flogging. [Allied to Prov. E. flack, to beat ; 
Jiacket, to flap about ; perhaps also to flap 
or flag. Comp. L. flagi'imi, flagellum, a 
scourge (whence E. flagellate).} 1. To beat 
or whip; to chastise with repeated blows. 
What shifts he us’d, detected in a scrape, 

How be -was Jiogg'd or had the luck t'escape, 
Co'ivper. 

% To beat, in sense of surpass; to e.xcel. 
‘If I don’t think good cherry-bounce dogs 
all the foreign trash in the world.* T.Booh 
iCol\o(i.]—To flog a deadhoi'se, to try to I’o- 
vive interest in a stale subject. 

Fiogger (fiog'er), 71. One who flogs. 

Flone, m pl. of}fo. [A. Sax./(2n, an aiTow,] 
Arrows. Chaucer. 

Flong(flong>. Oldpp. frornyfiny. 

Flood (find), 71. [A. Sax. Fris. Dan. Sw. and 
Icel, fiod, flood, from the root ot fioxo (which 
see).] 1. A great flow of water; a body of 
moving water, particularly a body of water 
rising, swelling, and overflowing land not 
usually covered with water; a freshet,— 

2. A river: a sense cliiefly poetical. 

Arcadia’s flow’ry plains and pleasing^ijtfc^jri Dryden, 

3. The flowing in of the tide; the semi-diurnal 
swell or rise of water in the ocean: opposed 
to ebb; as, the ship entered the harb our on the 
flood. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the jdood, leads on to fortune, ShaJb, 

4. A great quantity; an inundation; an over- 
flowing; abundance; superabundance; as, a 
flood of bank-notes; a flood of paper currency. 
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*A flood of visitors/ 5'^aA:.— 5. Agreat body 
or stream of any fluid substance or of any- 
thing reseml)liug a fluid; as, a flood of lava; 
a flood of light; hence,/?/;, o. flood of vice.— 
6. Menstrual discharge. — Th& Flood, the 
deluge in the days of Noah, 

Hood (flud), vX To overflow; to inundate; 
to deluge; to iri'igate; as, to flood a meadow. 
Hood-anchor (flud'angk-er), n. The anchor 
by which a ship rides during the flood-tide. 
Hooder (llud'dr), n. One who floods or irri- 
gates. 

Floodgate (flud'gat), n. A gate to be opened 
for letting water flow through, or to be shut 
to prevent it; hence, any opening or passage; 
a vent; also, an obstruction or restraint. 

As if the opening- of her mouth had opened some 
great floodgate of sorrow, whereof iier heart could 
hot abide the violent issue, she sunk to the ground. 

Sir P, Sidney. 

Hooding (finding), n. 1. The act of over- 
flowing or inundating; inundation.— 2. A 
morbid discharge of blood from the uterus. 
Hood-marh (flud'mark), n. The mark or 
line to which the tide rises; high-water 
mark. 

Hood-tide (fiud'tid), n. The rising tide. 
See Flood, 4. 

Hook (flak), n. Same as Fluke. 

Hookan, Flocking (flbk'an, flokring), n. \ 
Same as Flmm> (which see). j 

Hooky (flbkl), a. Same as Fluky. 

Hoor (fior), n. [A. Sax. flor, fl^re, a floor. 
Cog. D. vloer, a floor; G. fl,ur, a field, a floor; 
W. the ground, the floor of a house; 

Gael, lar, the ground, earth-floor.] I. That 
part of a building or room on which we walk; 
the bottom or lower part, consisting in mo- 
dem houses of boards, planks, pavement, as- 
phalts, &c. — 2. A platform of boards or planks 
laid on timbers, as in a bridge ; any similar 
platform.— 3. A story in a building; a suite 
of rooms on a level ; as, the first or second 
flmr.--i, Naut that part of the bottom of a 
vessel on each side of the keelson which is 
most nearly horizontal.— -5. In legislative 
assemblies, the part of the house assigned 
to the members. [United States. ]— Fo hme 
ov get the floor, in th .0 Vnited States Congress, 
to have or obtain an opportunity of taking 
part in a debate: equivalent to the English 
Xilirase, to be in posse.mmi of the house. 

Mr. T. claimed that he had thejicor. 

New York Herald. 

Floor (fldr), v.t l. To cover with a floor; to 
furnish with a floor; as, to floor is, house with 
pine boards. — 2. To strike down or lay level 
with the floor; to beat; to conquer; as, to 
floor an antagonist.— 3. Fig. to put to silence 
by some decisive argument, retort, &c,; to 
overcome; to overthrow. [Colloq.] 

One question . . .floored successively almost every 
witness in favour of abolition to whom it was ad* 
dressed. Sat. Rev. 

The express object of his visit was to know how he 
could knock religion over floor the Established 
Church. Dickens. 

4. To go through; to make an end of; to 
finish. ‘I’ve floored my little-go work.’ 
Hughes. [Colloq,] 

I have a few bottles of old wine left, we may as 
well floor them. Macmillan's Ma^. 

Hoor-cloth. (flor'kloth), n. A useful substi- 
tute for a carpet, frequently made partly of 
hemp and partly of flax, and saturated with 
a wash of melted size, and various coats 
of oil-paint, and ornamented with a great 
variety of patterns; oil-cloth for covering 
floors. 

Floorer (flor'er), n. One who or that which 
floors, as a blow which floors a person; 
l\QnoQ,fig. anything which leads to a person’s 
defeat or which overmasters him, as, in the 
universities, an examination paper \vhich a 
student cannot answer. [Slang.] 
Floor-guide (fldrigid), n. In ship-building, 
a narrow flexible piece of timlmr placed 
between the floor-riband and the keel. 
Hoor-head (florihed), n. In ship-building, 
one of the upper extremities of the floor- 
timbers of a vessel. 

Floor -hollow (florihol-lo), n. Haul an 
elliptical mould for the hollow of the floor- 
timbers and lower futtocks of a vessel. 
Hooting (flor'iiig), a. 1. A platform; the 
bottom of a room or building; pavement. — 

2. Materials for floors. 

Hoorless (florles), a. Having no floor. 
Hoor-timher (fl6i‘'tim-ber), n. One of the 
timbers on which a floor is laid ; specifi- 
cally, in ship-building, one of the timbers 
which are placed immediately across the 
keel, and upon which the bottom of the ship 
is framed. 
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Flop (ilop), V. i. [Another form otflap. ] 1. To 
clap or strike the wings; to flap ; as, the 
bird flopped its wings.— 2. To let down sud- 
denly; to let down the brim of, as a hat. 

Fanny, during the exaininatian, ha(iflo^/>ed her 
hat over her eyes, wliich were also bathed in tears. 

Pieldini'-. 

Flop (flop), 3. To strike about with 
something broad and flat, as a with its 
wings or a fish with its tail; to flap; as, the 
brim of a hat flops.— 2. To plump down sud- 
denly; as, she flop^sed on her knees. 

If you must go yourself down, flop in 

favour of your husband and child. Dickefis. 

Flop (flop), n. The sound made by a soft out- 
spread body falling suddenly to the ground; 
as, she fell with a flop. 

And with a desperate ponderousy?o/, full thirteen 
stone and ten pounds, ... I dropped on the Rajah’s 
I feet, and took my seat at his side. IV. H. Russell. 

Floppy (flopT), a. Having a tendency to 
flop; as, n flojjpsy hat. 

Flora (floTa), n. [L, , tvomjlos,flo?ns, a flower. ] 

1. In class, myth, the goddek of flowers.— 

2. In hot (a) a work systematically describing 
the species of plants of a country or geolo- 
gical period. (ii) The botany or the conixdete 
series of plants indigenous to any district, 
country, region, or period; as, the British 
flora; the flora of the carboniferous period. 
See Fauna.— 3. One of the small planets 
or asteroids, between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered by IMr. Hind, 18th 
October, 1847.' 

Floral (floTal), a. [In sense 1 from L. Flor- 
alis, from Flora; sense 2 from L, flos, floris, 
a flower.] 1. Pertaining to Flora or to 
flowers; aQ, Floral games. —2. Containing 
or belonging to the flower; pertaining to 
flowers in general ; made of flowers ; as, a 
floral bud; a floral leaf; floral ornaments. 
— Floral emelope, in hot the calyx and 
corolla, or calyx alone if there is no corolla. 
Florally (floTal-li), ado. In a floral manner; 
in a manner in which flowers are concerned; 
as, jloraUy ornamented. 

Flofamour t (flo-ra-mor'), n. [Fr.— L. flos, 
floris, a flower, and anior, love.] A flower 
begetting love. Ash. 

Floran (llor'an), n. 1. Tin ore stamped very 
small. — 2. An exceedingly small-grained tin 
ore, scarcely perceptible in the stone, though 
perhaps very rich. 

riorascope (floTa-skbp), n. [E. Flora, and 
Gr. slcoped, to behold,] An optical instru- 
ment for inspecting flowers. 

Floret (fldr), n. Floor; an area or ground- 
plot.^— On. the flore, on the spot. Spenser. 
Floreal (flo-ifi-al), n. [Fr., from L, flos, floris, 
a flower. ] In the French republican calendar, 
the eighth month of the year, dating from 
September 22, 1792. It commenced April 
20 and ended May 19. 

Horeated, Horiated (flo're-at-ed, floTi-at- 
ed), a. Decorated with floral ornament; 
having florid ornaments ; as, the floreated 
capitals of early Gothic pillans; a floreated 
cross. 

Flor ee, t n. The blue scum of dye-wood, used 
in painting. Chaucer. 

Horen, Florein, n. [See Florin.] A spe- 
cies of gold coin. Chaucer. 

Florence (floT'ens), n. 1. A kind of cloth.— 

2. A kind of wine from Florence in Italy.— 

3. A gold coin of the reign of Edward III. 
of the value of 6s. sterling.— flask, 
a globular bottle of thin transparent glass, 
with a long neck, in which Florence oil 
comes to England.— oil, a superior 
kind of olive-oil prepared at Florence, and 
imported in Florence flasks. 

Florentine (floTen-tin), a. Of or pertaining 
to Florence,— work, a kind of 
mosaic work, consisting of precious stones 
and pieces of marble, so named because the 
.Florentines were distinguished for this kind 
of work. — Florentine fresco, a kind of paint- 
ing, first practised at Florence during the 
flourishing period of Italian art, for decor- 
ating ytoilB.— Florentine lake, a pigment, 
formerly Uvsed, prepared from cochineal. 
Florentine (flo'ren-tin), n. l. A native or 
inhabitant of Florence.— 2. A kind of silk 
cloth, —3. t A kind of pastry. ‘ Stealing cus- 
tards, tarts, aud florentmes.^ Beau, cb FI. 

When any kind of butcher meat, fowls, apples, &c., 
are baken in a dish, it is called a Jlorentine, and 
when in a raised crust, a pie. Receipts in Cookery. 

Horescence (fio-res^sens), n. [From L. flo- 
rescens, pp. of floreseo, to begin to blossom, 
incept, from floreo, to blossom, from flos, 
floris, a flower.] In hot. a bursting into 
flower; the season when plants expand their 
flowers; inflorescence. 
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Floret (floTet), n. [Fr, fleurette. It. fioreito, 

I a little flower.] A siiigde small flower in a 
compact infloi’- 
escence, as in the 
so-called com- 
pound flower of 
the Compositfie, 
or in the spikelet 
of grasses. 

Floret (flor'et), 
[Fr. flet 0 -et.'} A 
fencing sword ; 
a foil. 

In such fehciug 
jest hasproved earn- 
Flcuver of Common Arnica est, and ylorcts.havfi 
{Jr?nca nzo)ttctra).—x, Ray oft turned to swords, 
floret, 2, Disc floret. pr. H. More. 

Horetty (fldr'ot- 
ti), a. In her. same as Fleury. 

Horiage (fld'ri-aj), n. [From L. flos, floris, 
a flower.] Bloom; blossom. 

Horiated, a. See Floreated. 

Floriean (floTi-kan), n. See Florikan. 
Floricomous (flo-rik'o-mus), a. [L. jlorieo- 
nius—flos, floris, a flower, and coma, hair.] 
Having the top or head adorned with 
flowers. 

Floricultural (flo-ri-kuFtur-al), a. Eelating 
to floriculture. 

Floriculture (fld'ri-kul-tfir), n. [L. flos, 
floris, a flower, and cultura, cultivation.] 
Tlie culture or cultivation of flowers or 
flowering plants, whether in open beds in 
gardens, in conservatories or greenhouses, 
or in rooms in dwelling-houses. 
Floriculturist (flo-ri-kul'tur-ist), n. One 
interested in the cultivation of flowers or 
flowering plants. 

Horid (fioTid), a. [L. Jloridus, txom floreo, 
to flower, to bloom, from flos, floris, a flower.] 

1. Covered or abounding with flower.s; 
flowery. ‘ Your florid orchard blows. ’ Fojw. 

2, Bright in colour; flushed with red; of a 
lively red colour; as, a florid countenance; 
a/orn? cheek.— 3. Embellished with flowers 
of rhetoric; enriched with lively figures; 
splendid; brilliant; as, a florid stylei florid 
eloquence. 

The first letter which William unrolled seemed to 
contain onlyy/^ir/fl: conipHiuents. Afacajday. 

— Florid style of Gothic architecture, t\\nt 
highly enriclied and decorated species of 
architecture which prevailed in the fifteenth 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury: often called the Tudor A7f/?c, as it 
prevailed chiefly during the I'lidor era. 
Horideje (flo-rid'e-e), n, p?. A name given 
to the rose-spored algre, in consequence of 
many of them exhibiting the rosy tints of 
flowers. They are now more generally 
known as rhodosperms. 

Horidity (flo-rid'i-ti), n. Freshness or bright- 
ness of colour; floridness. . 

Horidly (floTid-li), ad v. In a showy impos- 
ing way. 

Floridness (floTid-nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being florid; brightness or f resli- 
nesa of colour or complexion; embellish- 
ment; brilliant elegance, as of style; vigour; 
spirit. ‘The natm’e and flaHdness of the 
plants/ Evelyn. ‘The amenity and florid- 
ness of the wm’ra-spirited blood.’ F'cff/iajn-. 
Horiferous (flo-rif 6r-us), a. [L. florifer— 
flos, floris, a flower, and/cro, to bear.] Pro- 
ducing flowers. 

Florification (fi6'ri-fi-ka"shon), n. [L. flos, 
floris, a flower, and facia, to make.] The 
act, process, or time of flowering; expansion 
of flowers. 

Floriform (floTi-form), a. [L. flos, fiens, a 
flower, and fomia, shape.] In the form of 
a flower. 

Florikan, Floriken (flo'ri-kan, floTi-ken), n. 
The native name of a fine species of bustard 
(Otis aurita) much prized by Indian sports- 
men. Called also Florican, FlonJcin. 
Florilege (floTi-lej), n, [I. jiorilegus, flower- 
culling— /?os, a flower, and lego, to 

cull.] 1. The culling of flowers.— 2. A trea- 
tise on flowers. 

Horin (floT-in), n, [Fr,, It. fioHno, a name 
first applied to a Florentine coin, because 
it was stamped with a lily, in It. flore, from 
L. flos, floris, a floAver.] A name given to 
different coins of gold or silver, of different 
values, and to moneys of account, in differ- 
ent countries. The English florin is 2$. or 
one-tenth of a pound sterling; the Austrian 
guldenm florin of the present day about the 
same; tho gulden or florin of Holland, also 
about 1.S'. . sterling; 

Florinean (flo-rin'e-an), n. One of a sect of 
Gnostics of the second century, so called 
from Florinus, a Eoman priest, who Avas 
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excimimunicated by Pope Bleiitlierius in 

Hoilparoua pft-rip'a-TOs); 
a flo'iver, and purio, to prouuet.j l. iro 
dttcins fio»-ere.-2. ]n hot. a term applied to 
plants ill wlilcli other floirors are produced 

instead of fruit. ^ / 1 * -v rcranm-cn 

PioriDondio (ilo-ri-pon'di>o), n. [bpamsli 
imiuej A plant, the Datura sanmnea, an 
infusion from whose seeds, prepared fey the 
Peruvians, induces stupefaction, niitl if used 
lai’L'oly, furious delirium. This infusion is 
said to have been used by the priests of the 
temple of the Sim in the aiicient capital to 
produce frantic ravings, which were accepted 
as inspired propheeiea i 

Florist (ilorlst), n. [Fr, purute, a floiist] 

] A cultivator of howers; one skilled m 
iiowers; one who deals in flowers.— 2. One 
wlin writes a ilora or an account of plants, 
Florooa (ilo'rdn), n, [Fr. fleurmi. See 
ji’LOWEli.] A border worked with flowers. 
Florulentt (tlor'u-leiit), a. [L. pruUntm, 
ivom Jlos, Jloris, a flower.] Flowery; blos- 

Flo¥^”(^fld'fi). pw'ii, flowery.] Vain. 

nSy-boait (fio'ri-bot), n, A local name for 
a boat employed in carrying passengers to 
and from steamers wliicli cannot get along- 
side of a (piay at low water. , 

FlOSCUlar (flosldil-fir), u. In &of. applied 
to the flowers of Coinpositre, which consist 
of many florets. 

Flosciukrisea (fios-ku-lari-e"a), n. pi. A 
family of Rotif era furnished with a carapace 
or sheath, with bundles of long cilia which 
jiiostly remain rigidly extended, vibrating 
only occasionally. The eyes, in some of the 
genera, disappear on their reaching the 
adult state, but they may often he distinctly 
seen in the young or partly hatched ova. 
Floscule (ilos'kul), n. [L. jlosciilm, dim. of 
flosyii flower.] In hot a small flower in a 
compact inflorescence: the same as Floi'ct. 
Flosoiao-us, Flosculose (iWkul-us, flos^- 
kui-os), a. Same as Floucular. 

Flos-ferri (fios-fer'ri), n. [L., flower of iron.] 
Acoralloidal carbonate of lime, often found 
in cavities of spathic iron ore. 

Flosh (flosh), ?i. [Probably connected with 
(ar. Msue, a trough in which ore is washed.] 
In metal a hopper-shaped box In which ore 
is placed for the action of the stamps. The 
side of the box has a shutter wliich is raised 
or lowered to allow the ore to escape when 
it has acrpiired. the desired flneness. 
Flosh-silk (flosh'silk), n. Same as Floss- 
silk. [Rave.] 

The tnickle-bed of Valour and Freedom is not 
wadded w'ith Jlash-sUk. Landor. 

Floss (flos), n. [Akin to O. Jluss, jloss, a 
stream, a, to flow,] A small stream of 
water. '[Local.] . , „ . , 

Floss (flos), n. [It. fioscio, faint, flaccid, or 
pisso (L. jhixus, flowing), fragile ; in third 
meaning perhaps connected with G. flies- 
sen, to flow.] 1, A downy or silky sub- 
stance in the husks of certain plants. — 
2, Untwisted filaments of the finest silk, 
used in embroidering on satin, &o.— 3. A 
fluid glass floating upon ii’on in a puddling- 
furnace, produced by the vitrification of 
oxides and eai'ths. 

Flossification (flosl-fi-ka"shon), n. Same 
ns FloHficatioii. 

Floss-silk (flos'sillO. The portion of 
ravelled silk broken off in the filature of the, 
cocoons, and used for coarser fabrics; floss. 
Flossy (flosfi), a. Belonging to, composed 
of, or resembling, floss. 
Floss-yarn<flos'yflrn),?i. Yamfromfloss-silk. 
HOta (flo^ta). ?i. [Sp. See FLEET.] A fleet; 
especially, the fleet of Spanish ships which 
formerly sailed every year from Cadiz to 
Vera Cruz in Mexico, to transport to Spain 
the productions of Span- 
ish America. 

Flotage (flot'aj), n. [Fr. 
fiottage, a floating ; or 
from E. /oat] 1. The act 
of floating, — 2. That 
wMcli floats on tlie sea or 
on rivers, [Rare.] 

Flotant, Floatant (fldU- 
ant), p. and a. In her. 
floating either in the air, 
as a bird or flag, or in the 
water : as applied to a bird, it is synonym- 
ous with Disclosed (which see). 

Flotation, Floatation (flot-a'shon), n. 
1- The act or state of floating. 

We were held in suspense till 8 p.in., when the 
bearings of the icebergs being altered, and the extra 
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pressure easing off. the .ship became almost upright, 
and began to settle down to the proper level 
amti. ^ Capt. Allen Younj^. 

2. The science of floating bodies.— F tone or 
Iviie of flotation, the iilane or line in which 
the horizontal surface of a fluid cuts a body 
floating in it— Stable gUtation, a term ap- 
plied to that position of a floating body in 
wliich it is not capable of being upset by 
the e.xertion of a small force, but, when 
slightly disturbed, invariably returns to its 
former position. When the nietaceutre is 
directly above the centre of gravity of a 
floating body, the flotation is stable; when 
the m etacentre is below the centre of gravity, 
the flotation is unstable; and when the 
metacentre and centre of gravity coincide, 
the flotation or equilibrium is indifferent. 
Flote (fldt), vJu To skim. Tusser. [Local] 
Flotet (fldt), n. A float; a wave. 

They all have met again, 

And are upon the Mediterranean 77(32 :c, 

Bound sadly home for Naples. Snaa. 

Floterv.tfA Floating. Chaucer. 

Flotilla (fld-tiFia),Ti. [Sp. dim. of/o to (which 
see).] A little fleet; a fleet of small vessels. 
Flotsam, Flotson (fldt'sam, flot'son), n. 
[From float] Such a portion of the wreck 
of a ship and the cargo as continues floating 
on the surface of the water. (See Jetsajl) 
Flotsam belongs to the sovereign or the 
grantee of the sovereign, if no owner appears 
to claim within a year after it is taken pos- 
session of by the parties otherwise entitieci 
Flotte,! h.f. To flow; to float, Chaucer. 
Hottent (floUen), pp. Skimmed. 

Flough, n. See Flew. ^ 

Flounce (flouns), v.i. pret. & pp. flounced; 
ppr. Jloimcing. [Akin FT. fitinsa, to plunge 
about in water; O.B. plonssen, to plunge; E. 
plunge.] To make violent or rapid move- 
ments with the limbs and body; to sju’ing, 
turn, or twist with sudden effort or violence; 
to struggle; to flounder; to throw one’s self 
about with jerks, as if in displeasure or agi- 
tation. 

They and tumble in umvieidy joy. Thomson. 

You neither fret, nor fume, nor flounce. Swift 

Houjice (flouns), 7b A sudden jeridngmo- 
tion of the body. ■ . 

ITounce (flouns), n. [Originally written 
frounce, ft'oin Fr. froncis, a plait, from 
frnnoer, fronser, to iflait, to wrinkle. _ See 
Frounce.] a strip of dotii sewed horizon- 
tally round a frock or gown, with the lower 
holder loose and spreading. 

Peeps into every chest and box, 

Turns all her furbelnes and /Jounces. Prior. 

Flounce (flouns), a t. To deck with a flounce 
or flounces ; as, to flounce a petticoat or 
frock. 

Hounder (floun'cl6r), 7i. [G. jlunder, Sw. 
fiundra, Icel. fiythra, flounder.] 1. A small, 
flat, malacopterygious fish of the family 
Pleuronectidro, and genus Tleuronectes or 
Tiatessa, the common flounder being the 
Fleuroiiectes or Platessa jlesus. It is one 
of the most common of the flat-fishes, and 
is found in the sea and near the mouths 
of large rivers all round our coast ; but 
abounds most where the bottom is soft, 
whether of clay, sand, or mud. ITounders 
live and thrive -vvlietlier in the sea, in 
braclvisb, or in fresh water ; indeed they 
have been successfully transferred to fresh- 
water ponds. They feed upon aquatic in- 
sects, worms, and small fishes; and some- 
times, though not usually, acquire the weight 
of 4 lbs. The common flounder is an inhab- 
itant of the Northern, Baltic, and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. The Argus-flounder is the P. 
argus, a native of the American seas.— 2. A 
tool whose edge is used to stretch leather 
for a boot front in a blocking-board. 
Flounder (floun'd^r). v.i. [Regarded by 
Wedgwood as a nasalized form of D.Jlod- 
deren, to flap like a loose garment, and hence, 
from similarity of sound, applied to the 
splashing motion of a body in water,] To 
make violent motions with the limbs and 
body when hampered in some manner ; to 
struggle, as a horse in the mh'e; to roll or 
tumble about. 

They hoLveAloundcred on from blunder to blunder. 

W. Hmniliott. 

Flour (flour), n. [Fr. pur, from X. ps, 
florU, a flower— contr. for flewr de ftirina, 
the finest part of the meal. Comp, pwers 
of sulphur. Sec Flower, wliich is merely 
another form of the same word. ] The finely 
ground meal of wheat or of any other grain; 
especially, the finer part of meal separated 
by bolting; hence, the fine and soft powder 
of any substance; as, /oitr of emery. 


Flour (flour), v.t 1. To grind and bolt; to 
convert into flour; as, to/owr W'heat.— 2. To 
sprinkle with flour. . 

Flour-box (fiouriboks), 7i. A tm box for 
scattering flour; a dredging or dredge box. 
Flour-dredge, Flour-dredger (flouridrej, 
flouridrej-6r), n. Same as Biour-hox. ^ 
Hour-dresser (floui’^dres-er), n. A cylinder 
for dressing flour, instead of passing it 
through bolting-cloths. 

Hou.re,t v.i. To flourish. Chauce7\ 
FlotLrette,f ti. A floweret or small flower. 
Chaueer. . ■ 

Flourish (fiu'rish), v.i. [Fr. jleunr, puris- 
sant, L. jtoi'eo, to flower, to bloom, from 
ps, pi'is, a flower.] 1. To thrive; to grow 
luxuriantly ; to increase and enlarge, as a 
healthy growing plant ; as, the beech and 
the maple flourish best in a deep, rich, and 
moist loam. 

By continual meditations in sacred^ writing's a man 
as naturally improves and advances in. holiness, as a 
tree thrives and floitrishes in a kindly and well- 
watered soil. Pp' Horne. 

2. To be prosperous; to increase in wealth, 
comfort, happiness, or honour; to have abun- 
dance of good things or qualities ; to pro- 
sper; to augment; to thrive. 

Bad men as frequently prosper and flourish, and 
that by the means of their wickedness. Nelson. 
But tliou shalt flourish in immortal youth 
U nhur t amid the war of elements. A ddison. 

In Athens, or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flourish'd, since mute. Milton. 

3. To use florid language; to make a display 
of figures and lofty expressions; to be copious 
and flowery. 

They dilate and floitrish long on little incidents. 

iVdtts. 

4. To make bold strokes in uTiting; to make 
large, irregular, and fanciful lines; to make 
ornamental strokes; as, to flourish with the 
pen.— 5. To move or be moved in fantastic 
irregular figm’es; to play with fantastic and 
irregular motion. 

Impetuous spread 

The stream, and smdkiu'g,/l 02 tri.vh'd o’er his head, 
pope. 

6. In mmic, (a) to play in a bold dashing 
style, introducing profusely ornamental but 
unmeaning notes; as, to flourish on an 
organ or violin, (b) To play a bold prelude 
or fanfare, as on tiie trumpet. 

W’ hy do the emperor’s trumpets flourish thus? 

Sho;h. 

7. To boast; to vaunt; to brag. Pope. 
Flourish (fluTish), v. t. 1. To cause to thrive; 

to develop; to expand. Bacon. — 2. To adorn 
with flowers or beautiful figures, either 
natural or artificial; to ornament with any- 
thing showy. 

The day book and inventory book shall be flour- 
ished. French Com. Code. 

3. To make into flourishes; to make embel- 
lishments or ornamental work out of. 

All that I shall say will be but like bottoms of 
thread close wound up, which, with a good needle, 
perhaps may be flourished into large works. Bacon, 

4. To make bold or irregular movements 
with; to hold in the hand and swing about; 
to brandish; as, to flounsh a sword.— -5. To 
embellish with the flowers of diction ; to 
adorn with rhetorical figures; to grace with 
ostentatious eloquence ; to set off with a 
parade of words.— G. To varnish over; to 
gloss over; to give a fair appearance to. 

To bring you thus together, ’tls no sin 
Sith that the justice of your title to him 
Doth flotirish the deceit. Shak. 

Flourish (fluTisli), n. l. A flourishing con- 
dition. 

Rome . . . was in that flourish that Saint Austin 
desired to see her in, Howell. 

2. Shmvy splendour; decoration; ornament; 
beauty. ‘The flourish of his sober youth.* 
Chnshaiv.—B. Ostentatious embellishment ; 
ambitious copiousness or amplification; pa- 
rade of words and flgui’es; show; aB, a flour- 
ish of rhetoric; a flourish of wit. 

He lards wltli Jloitrishes his long harangue. 

Dry den. 

4. A figure formed by bold, iiTegiilar lines, 
or fanciful strokes of the pen or graver; as, 
the flourishes aliout a great letter. — 5. A 
brandishing; the waving of a weapon or 
something else held in the hand; as, the 
flourish of a sword. 

The next day Miss Ritter saw the deacon drive 
past with a ivaggondoad of children; he nodded his 
head at her as lie passed, and whipped up the old 
horse with Harper's Monthly Mag;. 

6. In music, the decorative notes which a 
singer or instrumental performer adds to a 
passage, -with the double view of heigh teiiing 
the effect of the composition and of disiday- 
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ing liis own flexibility of voice or finger.— 
Fioimsh of trumpets, a trumpet-calf, fan- 
fare, or prelude for one ormore instruments 
performed on the approach of any person 
of distinction; hence, any ostentations pre- 
liminary sayings or doings. 

Hourished. (fluh-islit), p. and a. In her. 
flowered or adorned with trefoils, fleiir-de- 
lis, &c. Called also Flonj, Florette, Fkirt, &c. 
Flourisher (flu'rish-Or), n. One who flour- 
ishes. 

Flourishingly (flu'rish-ing-li), adv. In a 
flourishing manner; with flourishes; osten- 
tatiously. 

Flour-mill (flour'mil), n. A mill for grind- 
ing and sifting flour. 

Flour-packer (flour'pak-er), n. A machine 
for packing bags or barrels with flour. 
Floury (floiir'i), a. Consisting of or resem- 
bling flour; covered with flour; as, your coat 
\<&Jlounj. 

Flout (flout), v.t. [Akin Goth Jlautan, to 
vaunt; A. O.E. and '&Q.jlyte,jUte, 

to scold.] To mock or insult; to treat with 
contempt; to produce the feeling of disre- 
spect or degradation toward. 

us downright. Sha/i. 

The gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild but to fotit the ruins gray. Sir fK Scotf. 

Flout (flout), vA. To practise mocking; to 
sneer; to behave with contempt: often with 
at. ‘Jiever j?out at me,’ Shah. ‘Fleer 
and gibe, and laugh and flouV Swift. 
Flout (flout), n. A mock; an insult. 

Wherefore wail for one, 

Who put your beauty to this y^oj<f/and scorn? 

Tennyson, 

FlOUter (flout'er), n. One who flouts and 
flings; a mocker. 

Floutingly (flout'ing-li), adv. With flout- 
ing; insultingly. 

Flouting-stock (floutflng-stok), n. An ob- 
ject of flouting or ridicule; a laughing-stoclc. 
Shale.. 

Flow (flo), v.i. [A. Sax. Jldwan, to flow. Cog. 
D. vloeijen, to flow; 0.fl.G. Jlaiimi, to wash; 
Skr. plu, to flow; to swim. ] 1 . To move along 
an inclined plane or on descending ground 
by the operation of gravity, and with a con- 
tinual change of place among the particles 
or parts, as a fluid ; as, rivers fienv from 
springs and lakes; tears fioiu from the eyes. 

2. To melt; to become liquid. 

That the mountains might/Zor^downat thy presence. 

Is. Ixiv. I. 

3. To proceed ; to issue; as, evils Jloiu from 
diflerent sources; wealth flows ixovci indus- 
try and economy.— 4. To abound; to have 
or be in abundance; to be full; to be copious; 
to be crowded; as, floioing cups or goblets. 

In that day the mountains shall drop down new 
wine, and the hills shally?fl7</ with milk. Joel iii. i8. 

The dry streetsy?fl?a’fl? with men. Ckapjuan. 

5. To glide along sraootlily, without barsli- 
ness or asperity; as, a floioing period; Jloio- 
ing numbers. —0. To be smooth or pleasant 
to the ear; to be easily or smoothly uttered 
by the tongue. 

Virgil is sweet and f owing in his hexameters. 

Dry den. 

7. To hang loose and waving; as, a flowing 
mantle; flowing locks. 

The imperial pux-plQ jflowing- in his train, 

A. Hamilton. 

8. To rise, as the tide; opposed to ebb; as, the 
tide flows t\vice in twenty-four hours.— 9. To 
move in the arteries and veins of the body; 
to circulate, as blood. — 10. To discharge 
blood in excess from the uterus. 

Flow (flo), v.t. 1. To cover with water; to 
overflow; to inundate ; as, the low grounds 
along the river are annually flowed.— % To 
cover with varnish. 

Flow (flo), n. 1. A stream of water or other 
fluid; a current; as, a flow of water; a flow 
of blood.— 2. The rise of the tide.— 3. Abun- 
dance; copiousness; as, a flow of spirits. — 

4. Any gentle procedure or movement, as of 
thought, language, and the like, resembling 
in undisturbed and even movement the flow 
of a river, and denoting a copious supply; 
outpouring; stream. 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul. Pope. 
f), A watery moss; a flow-bog. [Scotch.] 
Flowage (llo'aj), n. Act of flowing; state of 
being flowed. 

Flow-bog, Flow-moss (flo'bog, flo'mos), n. 

A peat-bog the surface of which is liable to 
rise and fall with every increase or diminu- 
tion of water, from rains or springs. 

Flower (flou'er),n. [O.E. flour, floure, from 
O.Fr. flour, flur, Mod. Fr. Jleur, from L.flos, 
yZom,aliower, E.yJlour is really thasame word 
though it lia.s taken a different signification 


with a somewhat different form. The word 
is found in all the Eomance languages, and 
has also passed into Icelandic, Swedish, and 
Danish. The W. j?Zw’, bloom, flluraw, to blow, 
to bloom, are probably borrowed from the 
English. ] 1. In bot. the organs of reproduction 
in a phenogamons plant. A complete flower 
consists of stamens and. pistils together with 
two sets of leaves which surround and pro- 
tect them, the calyx and corolla. The stamens 
and pistils are the essential organs of the 
flower. They occupy two circles or rows, the 
one within the other, the stamens being in 
the outer row. The stamens consist of a stalk 
OT filament supporting a roundish body, the 
anther, which is filled with a powdery sub- 
stance called the pollen. The pistil consists 
of a closed cell or ovary at the base, con- 
taining ovules, and covered by a si/y^e which 
terminates in the stigma. These organs are 
surrounded by the corolla and calyx, which 
together are called the floral emelop^e, or 
when they both display rich colouring the 
pieHanth. The leaves of the corolla are called 
petals, and those of 
the calyx sepals. Some 
flow'ers want the floral 
envelope, and are called 
achlaniydeous ; others 
ha\’e the calyx but are 
without the corolla, 
and are called wono- 
chlamydeous. Flowers 
are generally bisexual, 
but some plants have 
unisexual flowers; that 
is, the pistils are in one 
flower and the stamens in another. The 
figure shows the flower of Cheiranthns Cheiri 
(wallflower) : a, peduncle ; h, calyx ; c, co- 
rolla; d, stamens ; e, pistil. — Pedunculate 
flower, one supported on a floiver- stalk 
or peduncle. See Pedunculate. —5'm’fZc 
flower, one %vithout a peduncle. See Siss- 
siLE. — Fertile or female flower, one hav- 
ing pistils. •— Male or sterile flower, one 
having stamens oiil^.—Ueimaphrodite or 
%)evfeet flower, one haniig both stamens and 
pistils. See Intloresoenoe. — Artifieial 
flowers, imitations of natural flowers, worn 
as ornaments in the hail’, in bonnets, &c.— 
2. In popular language, the delicate and 
gaily-coloured leaves or petals on a plant ; 
a circle of leaves or leaflets of some other 
colour than green; a blossom.— 3, The early 
part of life or of manhood; the prime; 
youthful vigour; youth; as, the flower of age 
or of life.— 4. The best or finest part of a 
thing; the most valuable part ; as, young, 
vigorous, and brave men are the flo wer of a 
nation. 

The choice and flower of all things profitoble the 
Psalms do more briefly contain. Hooker. 



Complete Flower. 


5. A figure of speech ; an ornament of style. 

6. The finest part of grain pulverized. Iii 
this sense it is now always written Flour 
(which see). —7. pi. («) In ehem. fine particles 
of bodies, especially when raised by fire in 
sublimation, and adhering to the heads of 
vessels in the form of a powder or mealy 
substance; as, tlieyimycrsof sulphur. (6) The 
menstrual discharge, (c) In printing, or- 
namental types for borders of pages, cards, 
and the like. 

Flower (flou'erX tJ.i. [From the noun.] 1. To 
blossom; to bloom; to expand the petals, as 
a plant; to produceflowers.— 2. To be in the 
prime and spring of life; to flourish; to be 
youthful, fresh, and vigorous; to come into 
the finest or fairest condition. ‘When 
flowered my youthful spring.’ Spenser.— 
3. To froth ; to ferment gently; to mantle, 
as new beer. 


The beer did flower a little. Bacon, 

4. To come as cream from the smface. 

If you can acc^t of these few observations, which 
\vs.vQ; flo7uered off, and are, as it were, the burnishing 
of many .studious and contemplative years, I here 
give you them to dispose of- Milton, 

Flower (flou'^r), v. t l. To embellish with 
figures of flowers; to adorn with imitated 
flowers.— 2. To cause to blossom. Quart jReu. 

Flowerage (fiou'er-aj), State of flowers; 
flowers in general. 

Flower-bearing (flou'6r-bar-mg), a. Pro- 
ducing flowers. 

Flower-bud (flon'er-bud), n. The bud which 
produces a flower. 

Flower-clock (flou'6r-klok), n. A contriv- 
ance for measuring time by means of flowers 
that open and shut at certain hours of the 
day. 

Flower - crowned ( fiou ' - kround ), a. 
Crowned with flowers. 


ch, c/taiu; Oh, Sc. locA; g, S'o; 3 ,iob; n, Fr. to?i; ng, siw^jr; th, fTien; tli, t/iin; 


Flower-de-lls, Flower-de-luce (floirier-de- 
le, flou'er-de-lus), n, [Fr. fleur de Us, flower 
of the lily,] 1. In /tar. same as jF/ezir-t/c-Zuf. 
2. In bot the iris, a genus of monocotyledon- 
ous plants, the type of the family Iridaceee. 
See IRIS. 

Flowered (flou'<Srd), p. and a. Embellished 
with figures of flowers. 

Floweret (flou^6r-et), n. [Fr. fleurette, dim. 
ot fleur, a flower.] A small flower; a floret. 
Flower-fence (flou'er-fens), n. A name first 
given to the plant Poinciana pulcherrima, 
from its having been used in the West 
Indies in hedges, but afterwards extended 
to all the species of the genus Poiiiciana. 
The name bastard flower-fence is given to 
the species of the genus Adenanthera. 
Flowerful (flou'6r-fpl), a. Abounding with 
flowers. 

Flower-garden (flou'i^r-gar-dn), n. A garden 
in which flowers chiefly are cultivated. 
Flower-gentle (flou'er- j en-tl), n. A popular 
name for all the species of plant.s of the 
genns Amarantlms, but more particularly 
for A. tncoloT, a Chinese species found in 
oiir gardens, and remarkable for the vivid 
colours of its foliage. 

Flower-head (flou'er-hed), n. In hot the 
caiiitulum, or that motle of inflore.scence in 
which all the flowers are sessile upon a re- 
ceptacle, as in the daisy. See first cut under 
Disc, 3. (c). 

Floweriness (flou^er-i-nes), n. 1. The state 
of being flowery, or of abounding with 
flowers.— 2. Floridnes.s of speech; abund- 
ance of figures. 

Flowering^ (flou'er-ing), and a. Having 
or producing flowers. — Floioering plants, 
(a) Phenogamons plants, or plants which 
produce flowers, as opposed to ei'yptogamous 
or flowerless plants, (b) Plants cultivated 
for their flowers rather than for their fruit, 
as garden border -plants, as opposed to 
vegetables. 

Flowering-ash (fiou'6r-ing-ash), n. The 
common name of Ornus eiiropoea, nat. order 
Oleacese, a deciduous tree, a native of 
Southern Europe, common in oiir arliore- 
tums. It yields the saccharine substance 
caDed manna. 

Flowering-fern (floiri6r-iiig-f6in), n. The 
popular name of Osmunda regalw, nat. 
order Osmundacem, It is the noblest and 
most striking of our ferns, and grows in 
boggy places and wet margins of wood.s. 

It derives its name from the upper pinnae 



Flowering-fern {psmunda regalis). 


of the fronds being transformed into a hand- 
some panicle covered with sporangia. 

Flowering-rush (flou'er-ing-rush), n. The 
common name of Butomus umbellatus, nat. 
order Butomacese, a beautiful plant found 
in pools and wet ditches of England and 
Ireland, but rare in Scotland. It is con- 
sidered the handsomest herbaceous plant of 
the British flora. The leaves are 2 to 3 feet 
long, linear, triangular, their sharp edges 
sometimes cutting the mouths of cattle, 
whence their generic name Butomus (ox- 
cutting). The scape or flowering stem is 
longer than the leaves, tei'minatingin alarge 
umhel of rose-coloiu’ed flo’wers, readily dis- 
tinguished from those of all other British 
plants by having nine stamens, six in an 
outer, and three in an inner row. 

Flower -inwoven (flou'er- in-wov-n), a. 
Adorned with flowers; interwoven with that 
which is adorned. ‘ Flower-inwoven tresses, ’ 
Milton. 


■w, zrig; wh, tvhig; zh, a^mu— See Key. 
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Flower-leaf (iiou'^r-lef), n. TJio leaf of a 
flower; a jietal. 

Flowerless (floii'er-Ies)> a. Having? i- - 
liowers; Rpeciiiically, in hot. applied to cryp- 
tu-(iiiioua plants, as opposed io phenogamom 

Flowerlessness (flouV‘r-les-nes), n. State 
nr finality of beini^ without flowers, 

Flower- 2 iiak 0 r{flou'tsr-inrik- 6 r), n. A maker 


of artificial flowers. ^ 

Hower-pieee (flou'tSr-pds), n. A painting 
or picture of flowers. , 

Plower-pot (flou'er-pot), n. A pot m wliicli 
lloweriiig-i>lant3 or shrubs are grown, gener- 
ally nunte of burnod clay, unglazed, taper- 
ing a little towards the bottom, which is 
perforated witli one or more holes. 
Flower-show (lloii'er-sho), n. An exhibition 
of flowers, generally competitive. 
Flower-stalk (flou''er-stak), ii. In hot the 
peduncle of a plant, or the stem that sup- 
ports the flower or fructification. 

Flower- work (flou'er-werk), n. Imitation of 
flowers; natural or artificial flowers arranged 


for ornament. 

Flowery (flou'6r4), ct. 1, Full of flowers; 
ahouiniingwith blossoms; as,iijloweryteM. 
2. Adorned with artificial flowers, or the 
figures of blossoms. ~3. Richly embellished 
with figurative language; florid; as, ajlowery 
style. 

Flowery-kirtled (flou"6-ri-ker-tld), a. 
Adorned with garlands of flowers. ^Flowery- 
Jcirtledl^i aitidesJ Milton. 

Flowing (flolng), p. and a. 1. Moving as a 
fluid; issuing; proceeding,— 2. Abounding; 
inundating; —8. Fluent; smooth, as style; 
smoothly undulating, as a line, —Floiving 
sheets (natit), the position of the sheets, or 
lower corners of the principal sails, when 
they are loosened to the wind, so as to 
receive it into their cavities, in a direction 
more nearly perpendicular than when they 
are close-hauled, although more obliquely 
than w'lien the vessel is sailing before the 
wind. 

Howingly (flo'ing-li), adv. In a flowing 
manner ; smoothly ; with volubility ; with 
abundance. 

Flowingness (floflng-nes), n. Quality of 
being flowing or fluent; fluency; smooth- 
ness of diction; stream of diction. 

Flowk C^ouk), ji. A local name of the 
flounder. See Fluke. 

Flow-moss (ilo'mos). See Flow-boo. 
FIowil (flon), pp. of verb to jly: often with 
verb to he as auxiliary. Grone away; de- 
parted. ‘ Was reason Jloion . ' PHor. 
Flown, (floii), pp. of verb to jlow. Filled 
quite full; flushed. 

IVhea night 

Parkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial j2o7m with insolence and wine. Milton, 


Some critics have supposed that Jloion in this I 
passage is a corruption for Mown. Warton 
reads swain. I 

Flowretry (flou'ret-ri), n, [From Jlowret, 
on type of musJcetry from musket.] Carved 
work representing flowers. 

Floxed-silkt (floxt'silk), n. The same as 
Floss-silk. 

Floyt, t»i. A flute. 

Fluate (fliYiit), n. [Prom Jluor (which see). ] 
Inchem. a salt once supposed to foe formed 
by the combination of fluoric acid with a me- 
tallic oxide, an earth, or alkali; as, Jluate of 
alimiinaor soda. They are properly fluorides. 
Flucan, Flukaa (flu'kan), n, l. In mineral. 
an earth or clay of a slimy glutinous consis- 
tence, in colour for the most part blue or 
white, or a mixture of both.— 2. A provin- 
cial, especially Cornish, name for an inter- 
ruption or shifting of a lode of ore caused 
by a cross vein or Assure; a cross-course or 
- transverse vein composed of clay. 
Fluctiferous (fluk-tW&r-us), a. [L. Jiuetus, 
a wave, and /(3ro, to produce.] Producing 
or tending to produce waves. Blount. 
Fluctisonous (fluk-ti'son-us), a. [L. Jiuetus, 

. a wave, and sono, to sound.] Sounding as 
waves. Bailey, 

Fluctuability ( fluk ' tfi - a-bil"i-ti ), n. The 
quality of being fluctuable. [Bare.] 
Fluctuable (fluk'tu-a-bl), a. Capable of 
fluctuating; liable to fluctuation, 
iluctnant (fluk'tQ-ant), a. [L, Jluctuans, 
Jiuctuantis,ppi\ otjluotuo. See Fluctuate.] 
Moving like a wave; wavering; unsteady. 
Fluctuate (fluk'tii-at), ui. pret. & pp. /wc- 
iuated; ppr. Jluctuating. [B. Jluctuo,Jluc- 
tmtum, from Jiuetus, a wave, froin jluo, to 
flow.] 1, To move as a wave; to roll hither 
and thither; to wave; as, n Jluetuating field 
of air.— 2. To float backward and forward, 


us on waves; to move now in one direction 
and now in another; to be wavering or un- 
steady; to bo irresolute; to rise and fall; to 
be in an unsettled state; as, public opinion 
often jluctuatc.'i ; men often jluetuate be- 
tween different parties and opinions; the 
funds or the prices of stocks jluctuate v/it\\ 
the events of the day. 

The tempter, . . . as to passion mov’d 
Fluctuates disturbed, Milton. 

They (maidens) to and fro 
Fluctuated, as flowers in storm. Tennyson. 

SVN. To wave, oscillate, undulate, waver, 
vacillate, hesitate, scruple. 

Fluctuate (fluk'tu-at), v.t. To put into a 
state of fluctuating or wave-like motion. 

A breeze be^^an to tremble o’er 

The large leaves of the sycamore 

And Jluctuate all the still perfume. Tennyson. 

Fluctuating (fluk'tu-at-ing), p. and a. Wav- 
ering; rolling as a wave; moving in this and 
that direction; rising and falling; unsteady; 
changeable; as, we have little confidence in 
Jluetuatinrj opinions. 

Fluctuation (fluk-tu-a'shon), ?i. [L, Jluetu- 
atio, from Jluetuo. See FLUCTUATE.] 1. A 
motion like that of waves; a moving in this 
and that direction; as, the Jluctuations of 
the sea.— 2. A riising and falling suddenly; 
a wavering ; Unsteadiness; as, the Jluctim- 
tiom of prices or of the funds; Jluctuations 
of opinion. —3. In med. the perceptible 
motion communicated to pus or other fluids 
by pressure or percussion. 

Flue (flu), n. [Comp. O.Fr, Jlue, a flowing, 
from L. Jluo, to flow. Skeat takes it from 

0. Fr. Jleute, a flute, the beak of a retort.] 

1. A passage for smoke in a chimney, lead- 
ing from the fireplace to the top of the 
chimney, or into another passage. — 2. A 
pipe or tube for conveying heat to water in 

I certain kinds of steam-boilers. —3. A pas- 
sage in a wall for the purpose of conducting- 
heat from one part of a building to another. 
Hue (flu), v.i. To expand or splay, as the 
jambs of a window. 

Flue (flu), n. [Probably connected with 
Jluff, Gr. Jlcou, soft] Soft down or fur; very 
fine hair; flew. 

Flue (flu), 71. A money of account of Morocco 
of the value of part of a penny sterling. 
Hue-boiler (flu'boil-er), n. A steam-boiler 
with flues running through the part that 
contains the water. 

Fluelleu, FlueliiE (flu-el'len, fiu-ePIin), 71 . 
[Comp. 1). Jlmoeel, velvet, Jluveelhloem, am- 
aranth.] The popular name of two British 
plants, the one LinaHa spuria, or male 
fliiellen, and the other Ve ronica Chmncedrys, 
or female fluellin. Both plants have soft 
velvety leaves. 

HuelUte (flu'el-lit ), n. [E. Jluor, and Gr. 
lithos, a stone.] A compound of fluoric acid 
and alumina which occurs at Stenna-gwyn 
in Cornwall in octahedral crystals. It is a 
fluoride of aluminium. 

Hueucet (flu'ens), 71. Fluency. Milton. 
Fluency (flu'en-si),?!. [L, Jiuentia, a flowing, 
fluency, from Jluens,Jiuentis, i;>pr. of Jiuo, to 
flow.] The quality of being fluent; smooth- 
ness ; readiness of utterance ; volubility; aiflu- 
eiice; abundance. 

Fluent (flu'ent), a. [L. Jiuens, Jluentis. See 
Fluenov.] 1. Flowing or capable of flow- 
ing; liquid; gliding; passing; current. ‘Mo- 
tion being njluent thing.’ Bay.— 2. Beady 
in the use of words; voluble; copious; having 
Words at command and uttering them with 
facility and smoothness; as, ajluent speaker. 
3. Yoluble; smooth; as, 7'/7f(37ii speech. 

Mr. Swinburne’s words are in themselves more 
horrible than Shelley’s ; but the expression of the 
passage is too Jl^tcnt for strong feeling. Quart. Rev. 

Huent (flu'ent), n. l.t A stream; a current 
of water. Philips.— -2. In math, the variable 
or flowing quantity in fluxions which is con- 
tinually increasing or decreasing, whether it 
be line, surface, solid, &c.; an integral. 
Fluently (flu'ent-li), adv. In a fluent man- 
ner; with ready flow; volubly; without hesi- 
tation or obstruction; as, to speak 
Huentness (flu'ent-nes), n. State of being 
fluent; fluency. [Bare,] 

Hue-plate (flu'plat), n, In steam-hoilers, a 
plate in which the ends of flues or tubes are 
set. called oXm Tube-plate and Tuhe-sheet, 
Flue-surface (flu'ser-fas), n. The portion 
of the surface of a steam-boiler heated by 
flues, as distinguished from that part which 
is heated directly by the furnace. 

Fluey (flu'i), a, Besembling or containing 
flue or loose fur or soffc down; downy; fluffy. ' 
Fluff (fluf), 71, [Onomatopoetic.] A puff, 
[Scotch.]— in. the pan, explosion of 


priming in the lock-pan of a gun, while the 
gun itself does not go oft; Jig. any ineffectnal, 
short, spasmodic effort which dies in the 
attempt; a flash in the pan. [Scotch.] 
Fluff (fluf ), n. Light domi or nap such as 
rises from beds, cotton, ifec., when agitated; 
flue. See Flew, Flub. 

Fluff-gib (fluf jib), n, A squib. [Scotch.] 
Huffy (flufi), a. Composed of, containing, 
or resembling fluff or loose flocculent mat- 
ter, as nap or down; giving off loose float- 
ing particles when agitated; fluey. ‘The 
carpets were yfzf/y.’ Thackeray, 

It was the solid compressed %veight of gold com- 
pared with tha/tuTy bulk of feathers, 

CornhillMag. 

Flugelmau. See Fugleman. 

Flught (fludht), v.i. To flutter; to flaunt 
[Scotch.] 

Fluid (flffid), a. [L. Jluidus, from Jluo, to 
flow.] Consisting of particles which move 
and change their relative position without 
separation on the slightest pressure; capable 
of flowing; liquid or gaseous; as, water and 
air areyZiifd substances.— FZtaVi! Ie7is, a lens 
made by confining a liquid between two 
curved pieces of glass. 

Fluid (flufld), n. A body whose particles 
on the slightest pressure move and change 
their relative position without separation; 
a body which yields to the slightest pres- 
sure; a liquid or gas: opposed to a solid; as, 
air, water, blood, chyle, are Jiuids. Fluids 
are divided into liquids, such as water and 
bodies in the form of water; and gaseous 
bodies, or aeriform fluids. Liquids have been 
also termed non-elastic Jiuids, for although 
they are not altogether void of elasticity, 
they possess it only in a small degree. Air 
and aeriform bodies have been called elastic 
Jiuids on account of their great elasticity. 
—Fluid of Cotunnius, a thin gelatinous 
fluid found in the bony cavity of the laby- 
rinth of the ear, so called from the anatomist 
who first distinctly described it.— Fluid com- 
pass, a compass, the card of which revolves 
in a bowl of alcohol on which it floats. 
Fluidity (flu-id'i-ti), n. The quality of being 
fluid, or capable of flowing; that quality of 
a body which renders it impressible to the 
slightest force, and by which the j^articles 
easily move or change their relative position 
without a separation of the mass; a liquid, 
aeriform, or gaseous state; opposed to solkl- 
ity. 

Fluidize (flffid-iz), v.t. To convert into a 
fluid. 

Fluidness (flu'id-nes), n. The state of being 
fluid; fluidity (which see), 

Flukan. See Flucan. 

Fluke (fluk), n. [A non-nasalized form cor- 
responding to G. JLunk, a ■wing, the fluke of 
an anchor; comp, also Sw.yf'iViJ, Ban. Jlig, a 
flap or lappet; Dan. a7i^;e7’-^7^, anchor-fluke.] 
1. The part of an anchor which fastens in 
the ground. See Anchor.— 2. In mining, 
an instrument used in cleaning a hole pre- 
vious to its being charged with powder for 
blasting. — 3. One of the two triangular divi- 
sions constituting the tail of a whale: so 
named from their resemblance to the fluke 
of an anchor.— 4. In billiards, an accidental 
successful stroke; the advantage gained 
when, playing for one thing, one gets an- 
other; hence, any unexpected or accidental 
advantage. 

We seem to have discovered, as it were by a fluke, 
a most excellent rule for all future cabinet arrange- 
ments. Times newspaper. 

Fluke, Flowk (flbk), 71 . [A. Sax. Jl6c, Jlooc, 
a flat-fish.] A flounder. [Scotch and Pro- 
vincial English.] 

FluJee, Huke-worm (fluk, fluk'wbrm), n. 
X)isto7na hepaticum, a species of entozoa 
which infests the ducts of the liver of va- 
rious animals, especially those of the sheep. 
SeeDlSTOMA. 

Huky (fluid!), a. Formed like or having a 
fluke. 

Hume (flum), 71. [A. Sax. Jlum, a stream, 
from L. from Jluo, to flow; or it may 

be from A. Sax. Jlowan, to flow, and con- 
pected withK. to flow,] Lit. a flow- 

ing; the passage or channel for the water 
that drives a mill-wheel; an artificial chan- 
nel for gold-washing. 

Flume- bridge, Hume- stop (flum'brij, 
flum'stop), >. Same as Fire-bridge. 
Fluminous (flu'min-us), a. Pertaining to 
rivers; abounding in rivers. Goodrich. 
Flummery (flumrine -ri), n. [W. llymvy 
(from llymyr, harsh, raw, crude, from iZym, 
sharp, severe), a kind of food made of oat- 
meal steeped in water until it has turned 
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sour.] 1. A sort of jelly mude of flour or 
meal; pap. 

Milk ’M\Ajiic}7tmery are very lit for children. Locke. 

2. Anything insipid or not to the purpose; 
mere liattcry; empty compliment; nonsense. 

Flummox, Flummux (flum'moks, fluin"- 
niuks), v.t. [Used in various English ilia- 
lects.] To perplex; to embarrass; to hinder; 
to bewilder; to defeat. [Slang.] 

Flung (flung), pret. &pp. aijUwj. 

Flunk: (flungk), v.t [Jh-obably a fonn of 
funk. Comp. Sc, flunk, a hizy lounging 
person, to jlunk, to squat down,] To fail, 
as in a lesson ; to retire through fear ; to 
back out. [United States. ] 

Why, little one, you must be cracked, if you /l7(n& 
out before we begin. C.L^eai. 

Flunk (flungk), n. A failure or backing 
out, [United States,] 

Flunkey, Flunky (flung'ki), n. [L.a Jlun- 
kern, to flaunt; B. flonkeren, Jlinkeren, to 
glitter; comp. A. Sax. wlmnc, proud.] 1. A 
male servant in livery. --2. A term of con- 
tempt for one who is mean and base-spirited; 
a cringing flatterer and servile imitator of 
the aristocracy; a male toady; a snob. 

I don't frequent operas and parties in London like 
yon yown^Jlunktes of the aristocracy. Thackeray. 

3, In the United States, a term among 
stockbrokers for a person who, unac- 
quainted with the manner in which .stocks 
are bought and sold, and deceived by ap- 
pearances, makes bad investments or loses 
his money. 

Flunkeydom, Flunkydom (flimgkT-dum), 
n. 1. Flunkeys collectively,— 2. The grade 
or condition of flunkeys. 

Hunkeyism, Flunk3rism (fiung'ki-izm), n. 
The character or quality of a flunkey; ser- 
vility; toadyism. 

Fluoborate (llu-o-horTit), A compound 
of fluoboric acid with a base. 

FluoLoric ( flu - o - bdr ' ik), a. Derived from, 
or consisting of fluorin and boron.---FZ».o- 
&on£! acid (HBOg.SHF), an oily liquid, like 
oil of vitriol, which fumes in the air, boils at 
a temperature of 100® C., and distils with- 
out alteration. As a gas it is colonrless, 
has a penetrating pungent odour, and ex- 
tinguishes flame on the instant. It forms 
salts with alkalies, which are termed fluo- 
borates. It has a singulaidy great affinity 
for water. It may be obtained in a gaseous 
form by heating to redness boracic acid and 
powdered fluor-spar. 

Fluophospliate (flu-o-fos'fat), n. A com- 
pound formed by the union of fluoric and 
phosphoric acids with a base, 

Fluor (flu'or), n. [L., a flowing, from Jluo, 
to flow.] l.t A fluid state.— 2. t Menstrual 
flux. — 3. Ill mineral, fluor-spar. — Fluor 
albus (lit. white discharge), in med. wliites 
or leucorrhcea: a disease of women. 
Fluorated (flu'or-at-ed), a. In chem. com- 
bined with hydrofluoric acid. See Hydbo- 
FLUOEIO. 

Fluorescence (flu-or-es'sens), n. A name 
given to the phenomena presented by the 
invisible chemical rays of the blue end of 
the solar spectrum when they become lumin- 
ous by being sent through uranium glass, 
or solutions of quinine, horse-chestnut bark, 
or Datura Stramoniumi. In this way green 
crystals, as of fluor-spar, may give out blue 
rays, due not to the colour of the surface 
of the body, but to its power of modifying 
the rays incident on it. 

Fluorescent (flu-or-es'sent), a. Possessing 
the quality of fluorescence; pertaining to 
fluorescence. 

Fluorhydric (flu-or-hl'drik), a. Same as 
Htidrojltioric (which Bee). 

Fluoric (flu-or'ik), a. Pertaining to fluor; 
obtained from fluor. 

Fluoride (flu'or-id), n. In chem. a compound 
obtained by heating hydrofluoric acid with 
certain metals, by the action of that acid 
on metallic oxides or carbonates, by heating 
electro-negative metals, as antimony, with 
fluoride of lead or fluoride of mercury, and 
in other ways. 

Fluorin, Fluorine (flu'or-in), n. At. wt. 19; 
sym. F. An element existing in fluor-spar, 
of which in a free state we know but little, 
as its isolation is a matter of great difficulty. 
Combined with calcium it forms fluoride of 
calcium; with hydi’ogen it forms hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Fiuoroid (fliVor-oid), n. [Fluor, and Gr. 
eufo,-?, appearance.] In crystal, a crystal 
contained under twenty-four triangles: so 
called because a frequent form in fluor-spar. 
Fluorotype (flu'^or-o-tip), n. In photog. a 
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process in which tlni salts of fluoric acid 
ju’e emi>loyed fur the purpose of producing 
pictures by the agency of light. 

Fluorous (iiuTu'-us), a. Obtained from or 
containing fluor. 

Fluor-spar (flu'or-spjir),?i. (Car.) A common 
mineral found in great beauty iu Derbyshire; 
hence it is kno>vTi in this country under the 
name of Derhysh ire Spur. It generally uccur.s 
inassive, but erystallixes in simple forms of 
the moiiometric system— viz. the cube, octa- 
hedron, dodecahedron, &c., and in comluna- 
tions of the cube and octahedron. Ibu'e 
fluor-spar contains 48-7 per cent, fluorine, 
51 ’3 calcium. It is of frequent occurrence, 
especially in connection witli metalliferous 
beds, as of silver, tin, lead, and cobalt ores, 
but is found in distinct veins in the neigh- 
bourhood of Freiberg and in the Harz. 'It 
is sometimes colourle.s.s and transparent, 
but more frequently it exhibits tints of 
yellow, green, blue, and red. From the 
general prevalence of a blue tint iu the 
Derbyshire specimens it is there known as 
Blucfohn. It is often beautifully banded, 
especially when in nodules, which are much 
prized for the manufacture of vases, and 
occasionally used for beads, brooch-stones, 
and other ornamental purposes. The term 
Jluor is derived from the fusibility of this 
siil;>atance, on which account it is sometimes 
used as a flux to promote the fusion of 
certain refractory minerals. It is manufac- 
tured at Matlock and Derby into a great 
variety of articles, chiefly ornamental, and 
was held in high esteem by the ancients for 
the same purpose, being the material of the 
original myrriiine vessels. Its specific gra- 
vity is 314, but it is of very inferior hard- 
ness, being soratchable by quartz. 
Fluosilica^fce (flu-o-.sil'i-kat), n. [Fluor and 
siU'jc or fiiliea.'] In chem. a compound of 
fluosilicic acid with some base. 

Fluosilicic (fiu'o-sil-is"ik), a. Composed of 
or derived from silicon and fluorine.— i'Vin?- 
silicic acid, an acid composed of silicon and 
fluorine. It is a gas, and may be obtained 
by applying a gentle heat to a mixture 
of one part of powdered fluor-spar, one of 
silica, and two of sulphuric acid, in a retort. 
It is colourless, pungent, fumes when it 
escapes into a humid air, and is rapidly 
absorbed by water. 

Fluo-tantalic (flu'e-tan-taFik), n. An acid 
oljtained by treating tantalum with fluoric 
acid. 

Fluo-titanic (fiu'o-ti-tan"ik), a. In chem. 
obtained from tantalum and fluorine, 
Flur-bird (fler'l;»erd), ? 2 . A decoy-bird. Gold- 
smith. 

Flurried (lluTnd), p. and a. Put in agita- 
tion; agitated; discomposed; excited; as, a 
Jlurried manner. 

^lursy (fliFri),?!'. [Of doubtful origin and con- 
nections, probably onomatopoetic. Comp. 
hurry, hurry -skurry,] 1. A sudden blast or 
gust, or a light temporary breeze; as, a 
flurry of wind.— 2, A sudden shower of short 
duration. 

And, like a.Jlitrry of snow on tbe ■whistling' -wind of 
December, 

Swift and sudden and keen came a flight of feathery 
arrows, Longfellow. 

3. Agitation; commotion; bustle; Imrry. 
Flurry (flu'ri), v.t. To put in agitation; to 

excite or alarm. 

Flurry (fiurTi), a. In her. the same as 
Fleury. 

Flurt (fl6rt), 71. A flirt. Quai'les. 

Flush (flush), v.t [Comp. D. fluysen; Prov, 
Ban. fuse, to flow with violence; O.H.G. 
Jluizan, to flow. The word blush may have 
had some influence on the word.] 1, To flow 
and spread suddenly; to rush; as, blood 
flashes into the face.— 2, To come in haste; 
to start ; to fly out suddenly, as a bird dis- 
turbed, "Flushing from one spray unto 
another,’ Sir T. Browne.—^. To become 
suffused; to become suddenly red; to glow. 

Tlieny/«j/!?i/her cheek with rosy light. Tennyson. 

4. To be gay, splendid, or beautiful. 

At once, arrayed 

In all the colours of the Jlmhing year, 

The garden glows. Thomson. 

Flush (flush), t7.t. 1, To cause to blush; to 
redden suddenly; to cause the blood to rush 
suddenly into the face; to colour. 

with shame the passing virgin’.^ cheek. Gay. 
How faintly^^f^^j/ifii?, how phantom fair. 

Was Monte Rosa, hanging there. Tennyson, 

2. To elate; to elevate ; to excite the spirits 
of; to animate with joy. ‘The Whigs . . . 
fiushed with victory and prosperity.' Mac- 
aulay. ~Z. To wash out or cleanse Ijy drencli- 
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j ing witli copious supplies of water; as, to 
' Jhish a sewer, a bine, Ac.— 4, In sporthiy, to 
cause to start up or liy off; to spring; as, to 
jhish a woodcock.— To jliishup, iu bricklay- 
ing, to fill up tlie vertical joints of brick 
i witii mortar. See Flush, a . 4. 

Flush (flush), a. [The origin of this word 
or its connection with the verl) is not very 
clear.] 1. Fresh; full of vigour; glowing; 

1 bright. "Flush as IMay.' Shak.—2. IHcli 
’ in blossom; exuberant. ‘ On thiB jlush pome- 
I graiiate bough.' Keats. — 3. Well-supplied 
with money; having full pockets; as, to be 
quite jlush. [Slang.] 

Lord Strut was not veryy?;/M in ready. Arlntthnot. 

4. Having the surface even or level with 
the adjacent surface : in tins sense much 
used by builders, carpenters, Ac,, and ap- 
plied to surfaces wliich are so placed; for 
example, the panel of a door is said to be 
jlmh, when fixed level with the margin, and 
not sunk below it.— 5. Iu tbe game of crib- 
1) age, consisting of cards of the same suit; 
as, a Jlush hand.— -Bead and Jlush ivork, and 
head, jlush, and square to&rk. See under- 
Bead.— A jlush deck (natit) is a deck with- 
out a half-deck or forecastle. 

Flush (flush), 71. 1. A sudden flow of blood 
to the face ; or more generally, the redness, 
of face wdiicli proceeds from such an iifllux 
of blood; as, her face was suffused with a 
crimson jlush,—'2. Hence, any warm colour- 
ing or glow, as the reddening of the sky 
before daybreak. 

See how calm he looks and stately, 

Like a warrior on his .shield, 

Waiting till the//«i'/{ of morning 
Breaks along the battle-field, Aytoun. 

3. Sudden impulse or excitement ; sudden 
thrill or shock, as of feeling ; as, a finish of 
joy.— 4. Bloom; growth; abundance. 

But all the hloomingF^uh of life is fled. Goldsmith. 

5. A rush or flow, as of a jet or stream of 
water. ‘ In manner of a w’ave or Jlmh. ’ Ray. 

G. In the game of cribbage, a run of cards of 
the same suit.— 7. A flock of birds siidilenly 
started or flushed. 

Flush (flusli), adv. Iu a manner so as to l^e 
even or level with. 

Flusher (flush'^r), 7 i. [From the reddish- 
browm coioiir of the head and upper parts, 
of the bod 3 '.] The red-backed shrike or 
lesser butcher-bird (Lanius collurio); also 
called Flasher. 

Flushing (flusifling), 7i. 1. A glow of red, as in 
the face; as, the disease is characterized by 
frequent Jlushings of the face.— 2. In imiv- 
ing, a thread which, iu the process of twill- 
ing, spans several threads of the warp with- 
out intersection; a floating. 

Flushlngly (flush'ing-li), ufZii. In a flushing 
manner. 

Flushness (flush'nes), 7i. State of being 
flush; freshness; abundance. 

Whose interest it is, like henisliaws, to hide the 
meagerness of their bodies by thefhtxhness of their 
feathers. £f. Gai^den. 

Fluster (flusTer), v.t. [Icel. Jlaustr, fluster, 
Jlauatra, to be flustered; akin to bluster.) 
*10 make hot and rosy, as with drinking; 
to heat; to hurry; to agitate; to confuse. 
‘But once in life was flustered with new 
wine.' Te7myso7i. 

Fluster (flns'ter), v.i. To be in a heat or* 
bustle; to lie agitated. 

Fluster (flusTer), n. Heat; glow; agitation; 
confusion; disorder. 

Flusteratiou (flus-ter-a'shon), n. The act 
of flustering or the state of being flustered; 
heat; huiTy; confusion. [Vulgar.] 

Flustra (flus'tra), n. [A, Sax. fi^istrian, to- 
weave.] The sea-mat, a genus of Bryozoa. 

It is common on almost every coast, and is 
found thrown up among sea-weeds. It is. 
flat and variously divided, of a pale brown 
colour, and, when examined, the surface is 
found to be covered with a Idnd.of net-work 
of quadrangular cells, having minute teeth 
at the angles. When living these cells are 
fitted with polypi, each having a mouth 
fringed with tentacles, 

Flustradse (flusTra-de), 71 . pi. A family of • 
Bryozoa, having the polyzoary flat, fle.xible, 
leafy, erect, and covered with many miniite 
cells. Popularly they are known as sea- 
mats. On account- of their peculiar scent 
they are sometimes called lemon- weeds. 
Hute (flut), 71. [Fr. flitte, O.Fi*. Jlaiite, a ver-. 
bal substantive from an ancient \evh jlailter, 
from a L. L. verb fiutuarc (giving jlautare by 
metathesis), from L. Jidtus, a blowing, from 
L. Jlo, Jlatuui, to blow.] 1. A portable musi- 
cal wind-instrument consisting of a taper- 
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ing tube wifcb six holes for the fliigors, and 
from one to fourteen keys which open other 
holes. The sound, •which is soft and clear 
in quality, is produced by blowing with tlie 
mouth into an oval aperture at the side of 
the thick end of the instrument Its useful 
compass is about two and a half octaves, in- 
cluding the chromatic tones. It is usually 
made in four pieces, and of box or ebony, 
sometimes, however, of ivory, silver, or even 
of glass.— 2. A channel in a column or pillar; 
a perpendicular furrow or cavity cut along 
the shaft of a column or pilaster: so called 
from its resemblance to a flute. When the 
flutes are partially filled up by a smaller 
round moulding they are said to be cabled. 
It is used ill the Ionic, Composite, Corinthian, 
and Doric orders; but never in the Tuscan. 

S. Any similar groove or channel in any mate- 
rial, as the channel in the muslin of a lady’s 
mantle.— 4. A long, thin French roll eaten at 
breakfast.— Arined in Jlitte, having the guns 
of the lower tier and part of tho.se of the 
upper tier removed, as when used as a tran- 
sport : said of a war-vessel. 

Hute (flat), v.i. pret. & pp. Jluted; ppr. Jlut- 
ing. To play on a flute; to whistle with a 
soft, clear note like that of a flute. 

The mellaw ou^el fiuted in the elm. Tmnyson. 

Hute (flut), V. t 1. To play or sing softly and 
clearly, in notes resembling those of a flute. 

Knaves are men 

That hits and JltUe fantastic tenderness. Tennyson, 

2. To form flutes or channels in, as in a 
column or ruffle. 

Hute (flat), ?i. [A different orthography of 
float] A long vessel or boat, with flat ribs 
or floor timbers, round behind, and sivelled 
in the middle. 

Hute-bit (flut'bit), n. A bit used for pierc- 
ing holes in hard woods, such as those of 
which flutes are made. See Bit, 7. 

Fluted (fliiFed), p. and a. l, Channelled; 
fun'owed; as, a fluted column.— 2. In musio, 
fine; clear and mellaw; flute-like; as, jluted 
notes. 

Hute-like (fiutflik), a. kesembling the 
notes of a flute ; clear and mellow ; as, her 
flute-like voice. 

Hutenist (fluthi-ist), n. A flute-player; a 
flutist. [Bare.] 

Hute-player (flut'pla-6r), n. A flutist. 
Fluter (flut'fer), n. l. A flutist. —2. One who 
makes grooves or flutes. 

Hut e-stop (fliit'stop), In organs ^ a range 

of wooden and metal pipes tuned in unison 
with tlie diapason, designed to imitate the 
■"■flute. ■, ■■ 

Flute-work (fiut'wferk), The name given 
to a particular class of stops in organ-build- 
ing, in contradistinction to reed-work. 
Hutker (flu'THer), n. [A form of jlutter.] 

1. Hurry; bustle.— 2. Confusing abundance. 
fScotch.] 

Fluting (flutflng), n. 1. The act of forming 
a groove, channel, or furrow.— 2. A groove, 
channel, or furrow; fluted work; a flute; as, 
the jlutings of a colmnn ; the jiutings of a 
lady’s ruffle, 

Huting-plane (flut'ing-plan), n. In carp. 
a plane used in grooving flutes. 

Flutist (flutist), n. A performer on the fiiite. 
Hutter (flut'tfir), v.i. [A form of jUtter, from 
jlitj allied to jloat Cog. I.G-. fluttern, G. 
Jlattem, to flutter; D. jJadderen, to hover.} 
1. To move or flap the wings rapidly, with- 
out flying, or -with short flights; to hover. 

As an eagle stirreth up her n&st,yiu(leretk over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings. Deut. xxxii, ii. 

% To move about briskly, irregularly, or 
with great bustle and show. 

No rag, no scrap of all the beau or wit, 

That once and that once so writ. 

Pffpe, 

3. To move with quick vibrations or undu- 
lations; as, n fluttering tm.', a fluttering 
sail. 

Flags,y?«Atr out upon turrets and towers. 

. Tennyson. 

4 To be in agitation; to move irregularly; 
to fluctuate; to be in uncertainty ; to hang 
on the balance. 

How long V/& Jintiered on the wings of doubtful 
success. Howell. 

Flutter (flut'tSr),!?.^ 1. To agitate; to vibrate; 
as, the bird flutters his pennons or pinions. 

’ 2, To disorder; to throw into confusion; to 
agitate. 

Like an eagle in a dove cate, I 
Fhttier'd your Volscian.s in Corioll. Shak. 

Flutter (flut'tbr), n. l. Quick and irregular 
motion ; vibration ; undulation; as, the 
flutter Qt a fan.— 2. Hurry ; tumult; agita- 
tion of the mind; confusion; disorder. 


Hutterer (flut't6r-6r), n. One who flutters. 
Flutteringly (flutTCr-ing-li), adv. In a 
fluttering manner. 

Flutter-wheel (flut^t^r-whel), n. A water- 
wheel of moderate size placed at the bottom 
of a chute: so called from its rapid motion. 
[United States.] 

t Fluty (flut'i), a. Soft and clear in tone, like 
i a flute. 

Fluvial (flii'vi-al), a. [Fr., from L. fluvialis, 
from jhivmsj a river, from fluo, to flow.] 
Relating to rivers; fliiviatic; Iluviatile. 
Fluviales (fiu-vi-riFez), n. pi. An order of 
aquatic monocotyledonous plants, otherwise 
called Naiadacem. The most useful plant of 
this order is the Zostera marina or grass- 
wrack, which forms an excellent packing 
for brittle ware; it is also platted into 
coverings for bottles and oil-flasks, and 
sometimes used for fllling mattresses and 
the like. 

Fluvialist (fluVi-al-ist), n. One who ex- 
plains geological phenomena by the action 
of existing streams. 

Fluviatlc, HuviatUe (flu-vi-atlk, flu'vi-a- 
til), a. [L. fluviaticus, Jluviatilis, from 
Jluvms,an\Qi\ iromjluo, to flow.] Belonging 
to rivers; produced by river action ; grow- 
ing or living in fresh- water rivers ; fluvial ; 
as, Jluviatite deposit; fluviatiU plants. 
Fluvicolinse (fliYvi-ko-li"'ne), n. pl. [L., lit. 
river-frequenters— j'fit'yius, a river, and colo, 
to inhabit.] The water-caps, a sub-family 
of birds of the family Tyrannidaj: a synonym 
of Alectrurince. 

Fluviomarine (fliVvi-o-ma-ren"), a. [L. 
jluvius, a river, and marinus, marine, from 
marc, tlie sea.] In geol, a term applied to 
such deposits as have been formed in estu- 
aries or on the bottom of the sea at a greater 
or less distance from the embouchure by 
rivers bearing with them the detritus of the 
land. 

Flux (fluks), n. [Fr., from L. fiuxus, from 
Jluo, to flow.] 1. The act of flowing; the 
motion or Classing of a fluid. —2. The moving 
or passing of anything in continued succes- 
sion; as, things, in this life, are in a continual 
flux.~~Z. Any flow or issue of matter; as, 
hi med. (a) an extraordinary issue or eva- 
cuation from the bowels or other part ; as, 
tlie bloody jlux or dysentery; hepatic jlux, 
&c. (&) That which flows or is discharged. 

4. In hydrography, the flow of the tide, in 
opposition to the ebb, which is called rejlux. 

5. In metal, any substance or mixture used 
to promote the fusion of metals or minerals, 
as alkalies, borax, tartar, and other saline 
matter; or in large operations, limestone or 
fluor-spar. Alkaline fluxes are either the 
crude, the lohite, or the Uack flux. When 
tartar is deflagrated with half its weight of 
nitre, a mixture of charcoal and carbonate 
of potash remains, which is often called 
Uack Jlux; when an equal weight of nitre is 
used, the whole of the charcoal is burned 
off, and carbonate of potassa remains, which, 
when thus procured, is called lohite Jlux.— 

6. Fusion; a liquid state from the operation 
of heat.— 7. Concourse; confluence. "The 
flux of company.’ Shak. [Rare.] 

Flux t (fluks), a. Flowing; moving; main- 
tained by a constant succession of parts; in- 
constant; variable, ‘The flux nature of all 
things here.' Barrow. 

Flux (fluks), v.t. 1. To melt; to fuse; to make 
fluid. 

One part of mineral alkali v/\\\Jltixtvfo of siliceous 
eartli with effervescence. Ktrwan. 

2. In 7?ied. to cause a flux or evacuation 
from; to salivate; to purge. 

He might so fashionably and genteelly have been 
duelled or Jinxed into another world. South. 

3. To clear or clean out. 

*Twas he that gave our nation purges, 

Axtd^nxed the house of many a burgess. 

Hudibras. 

Huxation (fluks-a'shon), n. A flowing or 
passing away, and giving place to others, 
Fluxibility (fluks-i-bil'i-ti), n. The quality 
of being fluxible or admitting fusion. 
Fluxible (fluks’i-bl), a. [L.L. fluxihilis, from 
Ij. fluo, fluxmn, to flow.] Capable of being 
melted or fused, as a mineral. 

Fluxibleness (fluksl-bl-nes), n. Fluxibility. 
[Rare.] 

Fluxilet (fliiks'il), a. Fluxible. 

Fluxility (fluks-il'i-ti), n. [L. L. Jtuxilis, from 
L. Jluo, fluxum, to flow.] The qualitv of ad- 
mitting fusion; possibility of being fused or 
liquefied. 

Fluxion (fluk'sh on), n. IL.fl^ixioJvom Jluo, 
to flow,] 1, The act of flowing,— 2. The 
matter that flows.— 3. In wed. a flow or de- 
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termination of blood, or other humour, 
towards any organ with greater force tlian 
natural; a catarrh.— 4. The running (d 
metals into a fluid state; fusion. Craig.-^ 

5. An indication constantly varying. 

Less to be counted than the flnxion.<:.cd sun-dials, 
De Qttincey. 

6. In rnath. (a) the infinitely small increase 
of a variable or flowing quantity in a certain 
infinitely small and constant period of time; 
a differential. (&) pi. The analysis of infin- 
itely small variable quantities, or a methed 
of finding an infinitely small quantity, whicli 
being taken an infinite number of times 
becomes equal to a quantity given. In 
fluxions, magnitudes are supposed to be 
generated by motion ; a line by the motion 
of a point, a surface by the motion of a line, 
and a solid by the motion of a surface. The 
method of fluxions, first invented by New- 
ton, does not essentially dift’er from that 
employed in the differential calculus in- 
vented by Leibnitz, except in the notation, 
Newton’s notation was adhered to byEnglish 
writers up to the early part of the present 
century, but the diflferential calculus is now 
nnivers^ly employed. See Dii’I’EEENTIAL. 

Fluxional, Huxionary (fluk'shon-al, fluk'- 
shoii-a-ri), a. Fertaining to or solved by 
fluxions; vailable; inconstant. 

The merely human, the temporary andjlnxional. 

Coleridge. 

— Fluxionary calculus, method of 
fluxions.— if’Zwajform? or fluxiom^'y analy- 
sis, the analysis of fluxions and flowing quan- 
tities, distinguishable from the differential 
calculus by its notation, though in all other 
respects the two methods are identical. 
Fluxionist (fluk'shon-ist), 71 . One skilled 
in fluxions. 

Fluxiyet (fluks'iv), a. Flowing; wanting 
solidity. 

Their arguments are asFuxtve as liquor ^ilt upon 
a table, B. Jonson. 

Fluxuret (fluks'ur), 71 . 1. Quality of being 
fluid. Fielding. — 2, A flowing or fluid 
matter, 

Hy (fli), ii.t, pvetfi&u); pp.flow7i; ppr. y??/- 
iiig. [A. Sax. fledgan, G-. jliegen, Icel. jljdga, 
to fly. See Flee,] 1 . To move through 
air by the aid of wings, as birds. —2, To 
pass or move in air by the force of wind or 
other impulse; as. clouds and vapours jly 
before the wind; a ballyftes from a cannon, 
an arrow from a bow.— 3. To rise in air, as 
light substances, by means of a current of 
air, or by having less specific gravity than 
air, as smoke. 

Man is born to trouble, as the sparks upward. 

Job V. 7. 

4. To move or pass with velocity or celeiity, 
either on land or water; as, he fleio to the 
relief of his distressed friend; the ship flies 
upon the main.— 5. To pass away; to de- 
part: with the idea of haste, siviftness, or 
escape; to run away; to flee; to escape; a-s, 
the bird has flown; swift fly the fleeting 
hom’s. 

I’ll Jly from shepherds, flocks, and flowery plains. 

Poje. 

6. To become diffused or spread rapidly; to 
pass quickly from mouth to mouth. 

When did not rumours Jly) Tennyson. 

7. To part suddenly or with violence; to 
burst in pieces, as a bottle, — 8. To flutter; 
to vibrate or play, as a flag in the wind. 

White sailsy/jvA?af on the yellow sea. Tennyson. 
—To fly about (jiaut.), to change frequently 
during a short space of time: said of the 
wind.— Yo fly at, to spring toward; to rush 
on; to fall on suddenly; as, a hen flies at a 
dog or cat; a dog flies at a man.— Yo jly at 
the brook, to hawk at water-fowl. 

Believe me, lords, for Jlying at the drooh, 

I saw not better sport these seven years’ day. Shah. 
r—To jly in the face of, (a) to insult. (5) To 
assail; to resist; to set at defiance; to op- 
pose with violence; to act in direct opposi- 
tion to. 

/"(y «« nature’s . 
But how if naturey^ myy««r first? 

Then nature’s the aggressor. Dryden. 

—To fly off, (a) to separate; to depart sud- . 
denly; to disappear. (&) To revolt— 
open, to open suddenly or with violence ; as, 
the doors /eta opeii. — To jly out, {a) to rush 
or dart out. (&) To burst into a passion. 

(c) To break out into license. (d) To start 
or issue with violence from any direction.— 
To fly 7'QU7ul or arottnd, to be active, to 
show activity. [United States.]— To let Jly, 
{a) to discharge; to 'bhrow or drive with 
violence ; as, to let fly a shower of darts. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Se. tey. 
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(&) JSfauL to let go suddenly; as, let jbj tiie ! 
sheets. 

Fly'(tti), v.t 1. To flee from; to shun; to 
avoid; to decline; as, to Jly the sight of one 
we hate. 

Slaepjttes the wretch. Dryde.n, 

2, To attack by a bird of prey, as by falcon 
or hawk.' 

If a man can tame this monster, and with her 7?^ 
other ravening fowl, and kill them, it is somewhat 
worth. Bacon, 

3. To catise to fly or float in the Q.iT,~~-To Jly 
the Icitei to obtain money on accommodation 
bills: in allusion to tossing paper about as 
children do a kite. [Commercial slang.] 

FiyCfli), n, [A. Sax.7[e^,^c, from jle6(jan, to fly; 
like G. .fliege, from jUegen.] 1. In suol a 
winged insect of various species, whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are that the 
wings are transparent and have no eases or 
covers. By these marks flies are distin- 
guished from beetles, butterflies, grass- 
hoppers, &c. The true flies or Diptera have 
only two wings, viz. the anterior pair. In 
common language, fly is, the house-fly, of 
the genus Musca. 

Being a ‘ popular name' the people have a right to 
mean what the;if choose by it, ana they avail them- 
selves of the right Thus the of the farmer is 
usually the little hopping turnip-beetle; the fly of the 
hop-grower is an aphis; the fly of the herdsman a 
gad; while to the citizen almost anything to lie seen 
%vith wings is ^fly. There are some, again, to whom 
flies flies, one fly the fly, the common well-known 
little lilack house-fly. Here at least is something 
definite. No, not even now; for these will, at least, 
claim their young house-fly, and their full-grown 
house-fly, and expect you to believe that late in the 
year their house-fly takes to biting you, little dream- 
ing that the little fly, and the big 76 ', and the fly 
which bites you, not only are dinerent species but 
even belong to different genera; that the little /fv 
never grows big, that the bigT^' never was little, and 
tliat their house7?y could not bite you if he would. 

E. F. Sta'vely. 

2. In maeh. an arrangement of vanes upon 
a revolving axis to regulate the motion 
of clock-work by the impact of the vanes 
against the air; a fanner: now chiefly used 
in musical boxes and the strildng parts of 
clock machinery. The same name is also 
applied to other contrivances for regulating 
the motion of machinery, as to cross-arms, 
loaded at the ends with heavy weights, and 
placed at right angles to the axis of a wind- 
lass, jack, or the like; and to a fly-wheel. 
See Fly-wheel. — 3. In printing, same as 
Flier, 6. — 4. In weaving, a shuttle with 
wheels driven through the shed by a blow 
or jerk.— -5. In Icnitting machines, a piece for 
holding the needle in position while passing 
through a new loop: also called a Latch.— 

6. In spinning, one of the amis that revolve 
round the bobbin in a spinning-frame, and 
twist the yarn as it is wound on the bobbin. 
See Flier, 3.-— 7. That part of a vane which 
points and shows which way the wind blows. 

8. The extent of an ensign, flag, or pendant 
from the staff to the end that flutters loo.se 
in the wind.— -9. A light carriage formed for 
rapid motion; a hackney coach; a cab. — 

10. A hook dressed so as to resemble a fly 
or other insect used by anglers to catch fish. 

11. In a theatre, n gallery running along 
the side of the stage at a high level, where 
the ropes for drawing up parts of the scenes, 
&c., are worked.— 12. t A familiar spirit; a 
parasite. * A trifling none of your great 
familiars.’ B. Jonson. 

Courtiers have7?z5f 

That buzz all news into them. Massinsfer. 

•—Fly of the mariner’s compass, the com- 
pass-card. 

Hy (fli), a. Knowing; wide-awake; fully 
conscious of another’s intentions or mean- 
ing; as, Tm fly. [Slang.] 

Fly-agaric (fli'a-ga-rik), n. A species of 
niuslu'oom (Agaricus museaHus), found in 
woods of fir and beech, the juice of which 
is a strong narcotic, and, if taken to excess, 
poisonous. It is employed in some coun- 
tries, mixed with the juice of cranberries, 
to produce intoxication, and an infusion of 
the plant is largely employed as a poison 
for flies: hence the name. 

Flybane (fli'ban), n. The common name of 
fly-agaric. 

Flybitten (fll'bit-n), a. Marked by tbe bite 
of flies. 

Fly-block (fliblok), n. Naut. a block that 
shifts its position when the tackle with 
which it is connected is worked. 

Flyblow (fii’blo), 71 . The egg of a fly. 

Flyblow (fli'blo), v.t. l. To deposit an egg 
in, as a fly; to taint with the eggs which 
produce maggots.— 2. Fig. to render dis- 
tasteful; to taint. 


I am unwilling to believe tliat he designs to play 
tricks, and to flyhlow words, to make others dis- 
taste them. Stillin^deei. 

Flyblow (fli'bld), v.i. To deposit eggs on 
meat, as a fly. 

So morning insects, that in imick begun. 

Shine, buz, oxkCiflyblara) in the setting .sun. Pope, 

Flyblown (fliT)lon), pp. or a. Tainted with 
maggots; hence, spoiled; impure. 
Fly-board (lli'bord), n. In printing, the 
board on which the printed sheets are laid 
hy the flier. 

Fly-boat (lliTiot), n, 1. A large flat-bot- 
tomed Dutch vessel with a high stem; such 
boats are chiefly employed in the coasting 
trade, and have a burden of from 400 to 000 
tons. 

Captain George Weymouth made a voyage of dis- 
covery to the north-west with tw’ofltedwats, net forth 
by the Muscovie company, P'urchas, Pilgrimage, 

2. A long narrow passage -boat, formerly 
much used on canals, but now almost en- 
tirely superseded hy railways and light 
steamers. Called also a Swift-hoat. 
Fly-book (fii'bi|k), n. A case in the form of 
a book for keeping fishing flies in. 

Fly-boy (fli'iioi), n. The boy in a printing- 
office who lifts the printed sheets off the 
press: so named because he catches the 
sheets as they fly from the tympan. 

Fly -cap (lli’kap), A cap or head-dress 
formerly worn by elderly ladies, formed 
like two crescents conjoined, and, by means 
of wire, made to stand quite out from the 
cushion on which the hair was dressed. Its 
name seems to have been formed from the 
resemblance of its sides to wings. 

Fly-case (fli'kas), ? 1 . A case or covering of 
an insect; specifically, the anterior wings of 
beetles, so hardened as to cover the whole 
upper part of the body concealing the second 
pair of wings; elytra. 

Flycatcher (flikach-er), n. 1. One that 
hunts flies.— 2. In zool. the English name of 
the birds of the genus Muscicapa, of the 



White-collared Flycatcher {Muscicapa atbicollis). 

order of Insessores, tribe Dentirostres, and 
family Muscicapidie, with a liill flattened at 
the base, almost triangular, notched at the 
upper mandible, and beset with bristles. 
The birds which constitute this genus are 
exceedingly numerous, and widely distri- 
buted over the globe. They are in many 
places of gi'eat use in destroying noxious 
insects. In habits they are solitary and 
untamable. They perch on the highest 
branches of trees, where they remain im- 
movable watching for insects, only leaving 
to make a sudden dart at a passing fly, 
which they seize with a snap of the bill, 
and then return. Only two species are 
British— the spotted flycatcher (ilf. gnsola) 
and the pied flycatcher (if. atnmpilla), 
both about the size of a sparrow. M. albi- 
collis is a native of the south of Europe, 
though sometimes seen as far north as Hol- 
land. 

Fly-dxill (fli'dril), n. A drill to which a 
steady momentum is imparted hy means of 
a fly-wheel with a reciprocating motion like 
that of the balance-wheel of a watch. 

Flyer, n. See Fi^ier. 

Flyfish (fii'flsh), r.i To angle, using natural 
or more commonly; artificial flies for bait, 

Flyrfishing (fli'fish-ing), n. Angling; the art 
or imactice of angling for fish with flies, 
natural or artificial, as bait. 

Fly-fiaip (flFflap), n, Something to drive 
away files. 

Fly-flapper ( fli ' flap -er), n. 1. One who 
drives away flies by a fly-flap.— 2. A fly-flap. 

Hy-governor (fii'guv-er-ner), n. Same as 
Fly, 2 . 

Fly-honeysucMe (finiun-ni-suk-l), n. In 
hot (a) a plant, Lonieera Xylosteum. (5) A 
name given to the species of the Cape Hal- 
leria. 

Flying-army, Flying-camp (fli 'ing-ar-mi, 
fli'ing-kamp), w. JfiKf. a camp or strong 


body of men, consisting of infantry and 
cavalry, constantly in motion, with the od- 
ject of covering their own garrisons, or of 
keeping the enemy in constant alarm of a 
surprise; a llying-camp. 

Flying-artillery (fli’ing-jir-til-16-ri), 71 . Ar- 
tillery trained to very rapid evolutions, the 
men being eitlier all mounted or accus- 
tomed to spring 
on the ammu- 
nition chests 
when the pieces 
are to be drag- 
ged from one 
part of the field 
to another. 
Flying - bridge 
(llifing-brij), 71. 
See BRIDGE. 
Flying - but- 
tress (fli'mg- 
but-tre.s), u- In 
Gothic arch, a 
buttress in the 
form of an arch 
springing from 
a solid mass of 
masonry, as the 
top of a side- 
aisle buttress, 
and abutting 
against and 
serving to sup- 
port another 
part of the 
structure, as the 
wall of a clere- 
story, in which 
case it acts as , 
a counterpoise 
against the vaulting of the central pile : so 
named from its passing through the air. 
Flying-camp, u. See Flying-army. 

Fl3ring-dragon (fliing-dra-gon), n. 1. See 
Dragon.— 2. [Scotch.] A paper kite. 

Fliring Butchman (fliring duclTman), «. 

1 . A legendary Dutch captain who for some 
heinous offence was condemned to sail the 
sea, beating against head winds, till the day 
of judgment. One form of the legend has 
it that a horrible murder had been com- 
mitted on board bis ship; another, that he 
swore a profane oath that he would weather 
the Cape of Good Hope, though he should 
beat there till the last day. He sometimes 
hails vessels through his trumpet and re- 
quests them to take letters home from liim. 
The legend is supposed to have originated 
in the sight of some ship reflected from the 
clouds. — 2, The vessel commanded by this 
captain. 

Flying-fiBh (fli'ing-fish), n. A name common 
to all those fishes of the families Seomber- 
esocidaj and Sclerogenidm, which have the 
power of sustaining themselves for a time 
in the air by means of their large pectoral 
fins. Generally, however, the name is limited 




Common Flying-fish {E.xacetus volitans). 


to the species of tlie genus Exocetus. See 
Exocetus, 

Flying-fox (flTing-foks), n. Pteropus rubri- 
collis, a hat found in the islands of the East- 
ern Archipelago, so named from a fancied 
resemblance of its head to that of a fox. 
It is the largest of the hat tribe, and, living 
on vegetables, commits great ravages in 
gardens and plantations. 

Flying-gurnaxd (fii'ing-g^r-nard), n. A 
genus of fishes (Dactylopterus), of the family 
Sclerogenidm or Catapliracta, or mailed- 
cheeks, closely allied to the gurnardSi but 
distinguished hy large pectoral fins, which 
support them for a time out of the water. 

Flying-jib (filing- jib), n. Naut. a sail ex- 
tended outside of the standing-jih, upon a 
boom called the flying jib-boom. See J IB. 

Flying-lemur (flilng-le-m6r), 71. The name 
given to those insectivorous mammals be- 
longing to the genus Galeopithecus. They 
possess a flying membrane, which extends 
as a broad expansion from the nape of the 
neck to the tail. By means of tins mem- 
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Lraiie they can take extended leapsfrom tree 
to tree. See Galeomthecus. 

Flying-level (fli'ing-le-vel), n. In a 
trial level over the traek of a projected 
road, railway, or canal, to ascertain the fit- 
ness of the ground. 

Flying-party (fli'ing-piir-ti), n. Milit a de- 
tachment of men employed to hover about 
an enemy. 

Flying-phalanger (fiying-fa-lan-jSr), n, A 
popular name of the members of a genus 
of nocturnal marsupials (Petaurus), family 
Idialangistidm, nearly allied to the true 
phalangers. A fold of the skin extends along 
tile flanks, and this acting as a parachute 
enables the animal to leap great distances, 
its heavy tail serving as a rudder to guide 
its course in the air. These animals inhabit 
New Guinea and Australia, where they are 
known as ‘ flying squirrels.’ The species 
vary in size from that of the flying-lemur to 
that of the mouse. They feed on fruit, 
leaves, insects, Ac, 

Flying-pinion (fli'ing-pm-yon), n. The fly 
or a clock. See Fly, 2. 

Flying-Bap (flilng-sap), n. Milit the rapid 
excavation of the trenches of an attack, 
when each man advances under cover of 
: two gabions. 

Hying-shot (flidng-shot), n. A shot fired 
at something in motion, as a bird on the 
wing; one who fires such a shot. 
Flying-BCtuid (fifing-sk^vid), n. The popular 
nmne of a genus of cephalopodoiis molluscs 
(Ommastrephes), allied to the calamariesor 
squids, having two large lateral fins, which 
enable them to leap so high out of the water 
that they sometimes fall on ships’ decks. 
Flying-sOLUirrel (fli'ing-skwi-rel), n, 1. See 
Pteromys.— -2. The name given in Australia 
to the flying-phalanger (which see). 
Flying-stationer (fli"ing-8ta'shon-er), n, A 
hawker of ballads, pamphlets, tracts, &c. 
[Slang or colloq.] 

Hy-loaf (fli'lef), A blank leaf at the be- 
ginning or end of a book; the blank leaf of 
a circular, programme, or the like. 
Fly-maggot (fii'ma-got), A maggot bred 
from tlie eggs of a fly. Ray, 

Fly-man (flf man), n. One who drives a fly. 
Fly-net (flfnet), n. A net to protect against 
flie.s, as a net in an open window to pre- 
-vent their entrance; in the a net 

or a fringe of leather straps to protect a 
horse from flies. 

Fly -orchis (ili'or-kis), n. The common 
name of Oph'ys muscifera, from the resem- 
blance of the flowers to flies. 

Fly-penning (flPpen-iug), A mode of 
manuring land by folding cattle or sheep in 
rotation over <Iifrei*ent parts of it, 
Fly-powder (flfpou-der), ?^. An imperfect 
oxi<Ve of arsenic formed by the exposure of 
native arsenic to the air: used when mixed 
with sugar and water to kiU flies. 

Hy-press (fli'pres), n. A press for emboss- 
ing, die-stamping, punching, and the like, 
funiished with a fly. See Fly, 3. 

Fly-rail (fli'ral), n. That part of a table 
which turns out to support the leaf. 

Flyseh (flish), n. In geol. a Swiss pro\diicial 
name for a part of the great nummulitic 
foimation of the Alps, consisting of marls 
and fucoidal sandstones. The flyach occu- 
pies a middle place in the eocene or older 
tertiaries. 

Fly-shuttl© (fli'shut-tl), n. A shuttle with 
wheels propelled by a cord and driver. 
Hy-slow (fli'slo), a. Moving slowly. [This 
reading occurs only in one of the folio 
editions and some modern ones; the others 
h&vQ sly Blow.] 

Th&yi'y-sfmo hours shall not deternimate 

The dateless limit of thy dear exile. Sha^. 

Fly-speck (fli'spek), The excrementitious 
stain of an insect, chiefly of the common fly. 
Flyte, v.i. and -n. See Flitb. 

Flytrap (fil'trap), n. l, A trap to catch or 
kill flies. —2. A sensitive plant (Dio ncect 
muscipula), also called Vemis's Flytrap. 
See Dion jsA. 

Fly-water (fli'wa-t6r), n. A solution of 
arsenic, decoction of quassia-hark, or the 
like, for killing flies. 

Fly-Wheel (fli'whcl), n. In mack, a wheel 
with a heavy i*im placed on the 1 ‘evolving 
shaft of any machinery put in motion by 
an irregular or intermitting force, for the 
purpose of rendering the motion equable 
and regular by means of its momentum. 
Xljis effect results from a law of nature that 
all bodies have a tendency to continue in 
their state either of motion or of rest until 
acted upon by some extraneous force. Thus 

Fiite, far, fat, fall; me, met, hfer;- pine 


the rim of a fly-wheel, after a few revolu- 
tions, acquires a momentum sufficient to 
cause it to revolve with a velocity depend- 
ing upon the resistance of the machinery 
and the augmentations and diminutions 
of the impelling poAver succeeding each 
other rapidly, while neither cause acts suf- 
ficiently long to either augment or diminish 
the Amlecity acquired in any considerable 
degree; and hence it remains equable, or 
nearly so. A fly-wheel is often used as an 
accumulator of force; thus, when a small 
steam-engine sets in motion a very large 
fly-wheel, the Avheel acts as a reservoir of 
all the small pressures which have been 
communicated to it, and having thus con- 
centrated tliem can apply them all together 
and at once when some great effect is to be 
produced. 

Fly wort (flf wert), n. In hot. the name given 
to the species of a genus of orchids, Cata- 
setum, from their supposed resemblance to 
flies. 

Fo (fd), n. The name under which Buddha 
is worshipped in China. This name (written 
also Foe and F’o/ti) seems to be the nearest 
approach that the Chinese, owing to the 
meagreness of their articulations, can make 
to the real sound, Buddha. 

Foal (fol), n. [A.Sax, folajole, a foal, colt; B. 
veulen; G. .fohlen, fiilUn. Cog. Gr. 'phlos, a 
foal; Ij. F^lkiSy a young animal; comp, also 
Skr. pxitm, a son; the root meaning may pro- 
bably be seen in Skr. jpus/i, to nourish. The 
Fr. pouU, poiilaini, It, polio, are from the 
Latin. Filly dim. iTOm foal] The young 
of the equine genus of quadrupeds, and of 
either sex; a colt; aflily. 

Foal (fol), v.t. To bring forth, as a colt or 
filly: said of a mare or a she-ass. 

Foal (fdl), v.i. To bring forth young, as an 
animal of the horse kind. 

Foalfoot (fdl'fut), 71. The colt’s-foot, a plant 
of the genus Tussilago (T. Farfara). See 
COLT’S-FOOT. 

Foal-teetB (foTteth), n. pi. The first teeth 
of horses, Avhich they shed at a certain age. 
Foam (fdin), 71. [A. Sax./cew,/<?,m. Gog. G. 
femi, and dial, famn, foam; L. foam, 

from syuo, to spit; Skr. phena, froth. ] Froth ; 
spume; the aggregation of bubbles Avhicli is 
formed on the surface of liquors by fermen- 
tation or violent agitation. 

Foam (fdm), v.i. 1. To froth ; to gather 
foam; as, the billoAvs foam.— 2. To be in a 
rage; to be wolently agitated. 

Kejbameth and gnasheth with his teeth. 

Mark ix. i8. 

3. To become filled with foam, as a steam- 
boiler Avhen the Avater is unduly agitated or 
frothy. 

Foam (fdm), v.t. l. To throw out with rage 
or violence: with 

Foaming otd their own shame, Jude 13. 

2. To make frothy; to cause to foam; to fill 
with something that foams. ‘ To /cam the 
goblet,* Fope. 

Foam-cock (fdnFkok), n. In steam-hoilers, 
a cock at the level of the water, by which 
impurities are drawn off. 

Foam-crested (fdm'krest-ed), a. Crested 
with foam; as, the foam-crested billows. 
Foamingly (fdm'ing-U), adv. Frothily. 
Foamless (fdmfles), a. Having no foam. 
Foamy (fdml), a. Covered with foam; 
frothy. 

Behold how high the7^<2V?y hillows ride. Drydm. 
Fob (fob), n. [Allied to Prov. G, fuppe, a 
pocket.] A little pocket made in men’s 
breeches, as a receptacle for a watch. 

Fob (fob), v.t. pret. & pp. fobbed; ppr. /o5- 
hkig. [Comp. G, /oppm, to mock, to banter; 
and fop; some connect it with fib, an un- | 
truth; if regarded as onomatopoetic it may 
be compared with bob, pop.] Lf To beat; to 
maltreat. Dean. c& FI.— 2. To cheat; to 
trick; to impo.se on.— To fob off, to shift off 
by an artifice; to put aside; to delude with 
a trick. Shiik. 

A conspiracy of bishops could prostrate zuA/ob 
the right of the people. MiUon. 

Fob (fob), A tap on the shoulder, as from 
a bailiff. 

The man, sir, that when gentlemen are tired, gives 
them a and ’rests theni. Shak. 

Fob (fob), “O.i [Onomatopoetic.] To breathe 
hard; to gasp from violent running; to have 
the sides heaving. [Scotch.] 

Focage t (f d'kaj), n. [L. /oews, a fire or fire- 
hearth.] Housebote or flrehote. 

Focal (fdkal), a. [From L. /ocw,?.] Of or 
pertaining to a focus; as, a focal point.— 
Focal distance, (a) in conic sections, the dis- 


tance of the focus from some fixed point, viz. 
from the vertex of the parabola, and from 
the centre in the ellipse and hyperbola. 
(6) In optics, the distance between the centre 
of a lens or mirror and the point into Avhich 
the rays are collected. See Focus. 
Focalize (fo'kal-lz), v.t. To bring to a focus; 
to focus. De Qumeey. 

Focile (fo'sil), 71 . [Fr.] In a 7 iat. a bone of 
the fore-arm and the leg, the greater focile 
being the ulna or tibia; the lesser, the ra<iius 
or fibula. 

FOCillatet (fo^sil-lat), v.t. [L. focillo, foeik 
latum, from focus, a hearth.] To cherish; 
to warm. Blount. 

Focillationt (fo-sil-Ia^shon), 7i. A cherishing, 
as at a hearth; comfort; support. 
Focimeter (f6-sim*et-6r), 71. [Focus, and Gr. 
7 net 7 'on, a measure.] In photog. an instru- 
ment for finding the focus of a lens Avliich 
has not been properly achromatized. 

Focus (fokiis), n. pi. Focuses (fo'kus-ez) or 
Foci (fd'si). [L, focus, a fire, the hearth.] 

1. In optics, a point in Avhich any number 
of rays of light meet after being reflected 
or refracted; as, the focus of a lens.— 2. In 
geom. a point on the principal axis of the 
parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola, so placed 
that a double ordinate to the axis passing 
through the point is equal to the parameter. 
Tlie ellipse and hyperbola have each tAvo 
foci, the parabola one, though in the latter 
case we may suppose a second focus at an 
infinite distance. The foci Avere so called 
from the fact that rays of light proceeding 
from one focus and reflected fi’om the curve 
pass through the other focus. See Ellipse, 
Hyperbola, Farabola.— 3. A central point; 
point of concentration. 

Focus (fokus), v.t. pret. tfe pp. focused or 
focussed; ppr. foemsing, focussirig. To bring 
to a focus; to adjust to a focus; to focalize. 
Fodder (fod'd^r), n. [A. Sax. fdddei', f6do7\ 
from f6da, food; loo\. f6thr, L.G. foder, I>, 
voeder, 0:. flitter. See FOOD.] Food that is 
given to cattle, horses, and sheep, as hay, 
straAV, and other kinds of vegetables. The 
Avord is never applied to pasture. 

Fodder (fod’d^r), v. t. To furnish Avith fodder ; 
to feed Avith hay, straAv, oats, &c. ; as, far- 
mers /odder their cattle. 

Fodder (fod'd^r), 71. [A, Sax. father, a load, 
amass; L.G./oa6’r,/oor; D. vooder; G.fuder, 
fuhr, a cart-load.] A Aveight by Avhich lead 
and some other metals Avere formerly sold 
in England, varying from 19^ to 24 CAvds. 
Fodderer (fod’d^r-^r), 71. One Avho fodders 
cattle. 

Fodder - passage. Foddering - passage 
(focFd6r-pas-aj, fod’cler-ing-pas-aj), 71. The 
passage in a cattle-shed or feeding-house by 
Avhich the food is conveyed to the anmuils. 
Fodgel (fo'jel), a. Fat; square; plump. 
[Scotch.] 

If in your bounds ye chance to light 
Upon a fine, fat, wight. Burns. 

Fodient t (fo'di-ent), a. [L. fodiens, fodieii- 
Us, ppr. of fodio, to dig.] Digging; throw- 
ing up Avith a spade. Blount. 

Foe (fo), n. (A. Sax. fit, fdh, fdg, an enemy, 
hostile; O.E. fa, faa, foo, p\.fon; Sc./ac, 
from same stem as /end. See Fiend.] 1 . An 
enemy; one Avho entertains personal enmity, 
hatred, grudge, or malice against another. 

A man’s /ofx shall be they of his own household. 

Mat. X. 36. 

2. An enemy in Avar; one of a nation at Avar 
AVith another, Avhetlier he entertains enmity 
against the opposing nation or not; a hostile 
or opposing army; an adA^ersary. 

Either three years’ famine; or tliree months to be 
destroyed before thy i Chr. xxi, 12. 

3. An opponent; one Avho opposes anything 
in principle; an ill-wisher; as, a foe to i‘eli- 
gion; a foe to virtue; a foe to the measures- 
of the administration. ‘ Flatterers, foes tO' 
nobleness.’ Shak. 

Foe t (fd), u t To treat as an enemy. 

Foe (fd'e), n. See Fo. 

Foehoodt (fo'hti.d), 71 . Enmity. 

Foelike (fd'lik), a. Lilce an enemy. 

Foeman (fd'man), 71. pi. Foemeu (fdhneii). 
An enemy in Avar. 

The stern joy which warriors feel 
Infoanen worthy of their steel. Sir W. Scott, 

Fcenerate (fe'ne-rat), v. t Same as Fenera te. 
Feeneration (fe-ne-ra'shon), n. Same as 
Feneration. 

Foeniculum (fe-nik'u-lum), n. In hot fen- 
nel, a genus of umbelliferous herbs contain- 
ing four species, natives of the countries 
around the Mediterranean. The leaAms are 
pinnately decompound, Avith slender seg- 
ments, and the small yelloAV flowers are 


note, not, move; tube, tub, b^|ll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; f, Sc. icy. 
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borne in large umbels. One species, F. mil” 
^gare, extends to the south of England. See 
. Fennel. 

Fcseus (fe'nus), n. A remarkable genus 
of hymenopterous insects, belonging to 
the family Ichneimionidce. The species 
have along abdomen, and are parasitic, 
feeding in the larva state upon other in- 
sects, in which the eggs are deposited by 
a long ovipositor. In the perfect state 
they feed upon the nectar of ilowers. 
Foetal, (i. Same as Fetal, A 

Foeticide, n. See Feticide. 

Foetid, Fcetor. See Fetid, Fetoe. 

Fcstus,. n. See Fetus. 

Fog (fog), n. [Wedgwood compares Dan. ~ 
.■v?icc-/o^,asuow-st6rm,/2/5re,todnve witli 
the wind, Dan. dial./ur/c, to rain fine and 
blow, Icel. fok, snow-storm.] 1, A dense ^ 
watery vapour exhaled from the earth or ' ’* 
from rivers and lakes, or generated in the 
atmosphere near the earth. There is a 
constant ascent of watery particles from 
the surface of the earth occasioned by the 
evaporation from masses of water and moist 
liodies; and when the air is saturated with 
vapour the vvatei’y particles which continue 
to rise are no longer dissolved, but remain 
suspended in vesicular vapours, which form 
clouds w’hen they rise to a great height and 
fogs when they hover near the smiace of the 
earth. Fogs are more frequent at those sea- 
sons of the’year when there is a considerable 
difference of temperature in the different 
parts of the day. ‘ Have sucked up from the ^ 
sea contagiou.s/oi(7s.' Shak. ‘ Hover through , 
the fog and filthy air.’ Shak. —2. State of I 
mental confusion or uncertainty; as, to he 
in a fog regarding a subject. 

Fog (fog), v.t. pret. & pp. fogged ‘,v\}i\fog” 
ging. To envelop with or as with fog; to 
overcast; to darken ; to befog. [Rare.] 

Fog (fog), 71 . [Probably from a Celtic word; 
corap. W.jftvg, dry grass.] 1. After-grass; 


duced on the same principle as in the older 
instrument, by means of a disk with twelve 








Siren Fog-horn, Southern' Coast, 

radial slits made to rotate in front of a fixed 
disk exactly similar, a cast-iron trumpet 20 
feet long forming part of the apparatim. The 
moving diskrevolves2800 tinie.s a minute and 
in each revolution there are of course twelve 
coincidences Ijetweeii the two disks; through 
the oiieiiings thus made steam or air at a high 
pressure is made to pass, so that there are 
mdually 33,600 pufia of steam or compressed 
air every minute. This causes a sound of very 
great power, which the trumpet collects and 
compresses, and the blast goes out as a sort 
of sound beam in the direction required. 
This fog-horn can he heard in all sorts of 
weather at from 21 to 3 miles, and in an ex- 
periment made at Trinity House under fav- 
ourable circumstances was heard 16.| miles 
out at sea. 

Fogie (fo'gi), n. Same as Fogey, 

Fogram, n. See Fogeum. 


a secoml growth of grass; also, long grass Fog -ring (fog'ringh n. In meteor, a bank 


that remains on land through the winter ; 
foggage.-— 2. Moss. [Scotch.] 

Fog (fog), v.t pret. & pp./o<;^ed; ppr. fog^ 
ging. To feed off the fog or pasture in win- 
ter ; as, to fog cattle; to eat off the fog from. 
Fog t (fog), y. i. [Connections doubtful] To 
hunt in a servile manner; to seek gain by 
mean practices {whence pettifogger). 

Wer‘t not for us, thou swad (quoth lie), 

Wliere wouklstthou/^-togetafee? Dryden. 

Fogbank (fog'bangk), n. At sea an appear- 
ance in hazy ^veather sometimes resembling 
land at a distance, but which vanishes as it 
is approached. 

Fog-bell (fog'bel), n. Naut a bell placed on 
some rock, shoal, &c., whose ringing is a 
warning to sailors In foggy weather. 

Fogey, Fogy (fo'gi), n, [lit. one who Is in 
a fog; or from /o^, after-grass, moss,] A 
stupid fellow; an old-fashioned or singular 
person; as, an old /oflfy. [Slang.] 

Old Livermore, old Soy, old Chutney the East India 
director, old Cutler the surgeon, &c., that society of 
oldyb,§des in fine, who give each other dinners round 
and round, and dine for the mere purpose of guttling 
—these, again, are dinner-giving snobs. Thackeray, 

Fogeyism, Fo^yism (fs'gi-izm), ?i. The 
habits or practices of a fogey. 

Foggage (fog'aj), 71 . [From fog, grass.] 
Rank grass which has not been eaten in 
summer; grass which grows among grain, , 
and is fed on by horses and cattle after the | 
crop is removed ; aftermath ; after-grass. 
Foggert(fog''^r),7i, One Avho fogs or hunts in 
a servile manner; one who cheats; one who 
seeksgain by mean practices; a pettifogger. 

I shall be exclaimed upon to be a beggarlyyig;^,?^, 
greedily hunting after heritage, 

Terence in English, 

Foggily (fogl-li), adv. With fog; darkly. 
Fogginess (fog'i-nes), n. The state of being 
f<^ggy; a state of the air flHed with watery 
exhalations. 

Foggy (fog'i), a. [Ftom/a^, mist or vapour.] 

1. Filled or abounding^ with fog or watery 
exhalations; damp with humid vapours; 
cloudy ; misty ; as, a foggy atmosphere ; a 
foggy morning, 

Is not their cliniiate/£?i’'^j', raw, and dull? Shak, 

2, Dull; stupid; beclouded; obscure. ‘Your 
coai’se , foggy, drowsy conceit, ’ Hayward, 

Fog-horn (f og'honi), n. 1. A kind of horn kept 
ou board of a vessel to sound as a warning 
signal in foggy weather. —2, A sounding in- 
strument for warning vessels of their proxim- 


of fog arranged in a circular or ring form— 
a phenomenon not unusual on the coast of 
ISTewfoundland, Brande *1: Cox. 

Fogrum, Fogram (fog'riim, fog'ram), 7i. A 
fogey. 

Never mind, old, fog^rutn: runaway %vith me. 

O'Keefe, 

Fog-Signal (fog^sig-nal), ?i. Generally, any 
signal made during fog to prevent danger 
to or from bodies in motion by collisions or 
otherwise. Specifically — 1, In mil, (a) a 
signal made by placing detonating powder 
or torpedoes on the rails, wliich explode 
with a loud report on the engine passing 
over them, and give warning to the driver 
and guard of clanger ahead, Ac. (6) A pe- 
culiarly shrill whistle produced by letting 
off the steam, to give warning that a train 
is approaching.— 2. A signal made on board 
ship during a fog to prevent collisions, as 
by the ringing of a bell, the sound of a gong, 
the discharge of musketry or cannon, the 
fog- whistle, Ac.— 3. A signiil made on shore, 
as by a powerful fog-liorn, to w'arii ships off 
a coast. See Fog-horn. 

Fog-smoke (fog'smok), 7L Fog; mist. 

All the night tlirooshfeg-smplie white 

Glimmer’d the white moonshine, Coleridge, 

Fog-Whistle (fog'wbis-l), n. A peculiarly 
shrill whistle or screech produced by a 
steam-engine to indicate the position of the 
ship, train, Ac., and so prevent collision. 
Fogy. See Fogey. 

Fog37ism, 71, See Fogeyism, 

Foh (fo), inter f An exclamation of abhor- 
rence or contempt, the same as poll aml/y. 
Fohi (fo'he), n. See Fo. 

Foible t (foi'bl), a. [O.Fr. foible, weak. See 
Feeble.] Feeble; weak. 

Foible (foi'bl), n, 1, The weak part of a 
sword : opposed to forte, — 2. A particular 
moral weaknes.s; a failing; a weak point; a 
fault of not a very serious character. ‘ A 
disposition radically noble and generous 
clouded and overshadowed by superficial 
foibles.* De Qm‘?icey.— Syn. ‘Weakness, fail- 
ing, imperfection, infirmity, frailty, defect, 
fault. 

Foil (foil), v, t [Fr, affoler, h'omfol, a fool] 
To frustrate ; to defeat ; to render vain or 
nugatory, as an effort or attempt; to baffle; 
to balk; to puzzle; as, the enemy attempted 
to pass the river but wab foiled. 

And by a mortal man at length avafotVed. Dtyden. 
Her long locks i\\o.tfoU the painter’s power. Byron, 


itytothecoastduringafog. Themostpower- tong mcKS mepmmer. p«w«r. 

ful of these horns is an instrument called Foil (foil), n. Defeat; frustration; thefail- 


tlie w*^?i, or S7Ve7i/o(;-/iom, after the acoustic 
instrument of that namejthe sound being pro- 


ure of success when on the point of being 
secured; miscaiTiage. 


Death never won a stake with greater toil. 

Nor e’er was fate so near a foil. Dryden. 

Foil (foil), n. [Fr. feuille, L. foUnm, a leaf 
(whence foliage) i allied to Gr. jihyllon, a 
leaf.} 1. A leaf or thin plate of metal; as, 
tin foil.~~2. Among jewellers, a thin leaf of 
metal placed under precious stones to make 
them appear transparent, and to give them 
a particular colour; as, the stone appears tt> 
be of the colour of the 

So diamond.^ owe a lustre to their f>il. Pa/e. 

Hence—S. Anything of a different colour or 
of different qualities, wdiicli serves to adorn 
or set off another tliiiig to advantage; that 
which, by comparison or contrast, sets off 
or shows more conspicuously the superiority . 
of something else. 

Tlie bird, thus getting that for which she strove, 
Brought it to her, to whom the Queen of Love 
Served as afnl; and Cupid could no other 
But fly to her, mistaken tor his mother. //', Brotone. 

4. A thill coat of tin with quicksilver, laid 
<m the back of a looking-glass, tf> cause re- 
flection. — 5. In ai'e/i. a small arc in the 
tracery of a Gothic window, panel, Ac., 
which is said to be tref oiled, qiuitrefoilecl. 




I, 2, Trefoil and nuatrefoil Openings. 3, Cinquefoil 
Arch. 

cinquefoiled, niultifoiled, Ac., according to 
the number of arcs which it contains. 

Foil (foil), '«.L [Fr.fotile?', to tread on, to 
trample,fromL.L,/Mi!io,/{tZta7'Cjtofiill cloth. 
See Full, v.t] 1. To trample on; to insult. 

King Richard, commonly called Richard Cceurde 
Lyon, not brooking so proud an indignity, caused 
the ensigns of Leopold to be pnl’d down, and yoiled 
under foot, Knotles. 

2. To blunt; to dull; as, to foil the scent in 
a chase. 

Foil (foil), n. 1. A blunt sw’ord, or one that 
has a button at the end often covered with 
leather, used in 
* j> fencing. 

jT Isocrates contend- 
\ yT ed withri/lijV.against 

\ yT Demosthenes with a 

yT sword. Mttford, 

2. The track or 
trail of game 
wlien pursued. 
« Foilable (foil'a- 
bl), a. That may 
^ ^ be foiled. 

Fencing Foils. Foiled (foild), a. 

In architecture, 
" having foils; as, a arch. 

Foiler (foil'er), n. One wdio foils or frus- 
trates; one who balks. 

Foiling (foil'ing), n. IFr. fouler, to trample. 
See Foil, v.f] In hunting, the slight mark 
of a passing deer on the grass. 

Foiling (foil'ing), n. In arch, a foil 
Foil-stone (foil'ston), n. A fictitious jewel. 
Foin (foin), v.i. [Prov.Fr. fouiner, to catch 
fish with a spear, from /oitrnc, a fish-spear.} 
To push in fencing. 

Foin (f din), To prick; to .sting. 

Foin (foin), n. A push; a thrust. 

Foin (foin), 'll. [Fv.fouine, a beech-marten.} 

1. A small ferret or w'easel. —2. A kin d of fur, 
black at the top on a whitish ground, taken 
from the ferret or weasel of the same name. 

Foineryt (foin'e-ri), In fencing, the act 
of making foins or thrusts with the foil; 
fencing; sword-play. 

Foiningly (foin'lng-li), adv. In a pushing 
manner. 

Foisont (f oi'zn), n. [Fr. ; Pr. fiisio n; from L. 
fusio, fiismiis, an outpouring, from 
/usww, to pour.] 1. 1’lenty; abundance. 

As blossoming time, 

That from the seedness the bare fallow brings 
To teemUisfaiscn. Shak, 

2. Strength. Abp. Trench. 

Foist (foist), v.t. [Originally, to break wund 
noiselessly, and thus to produce a disagree- 
able effect secretly. Cog. G. fist, a foist; D. 
veest, J^anx, fiis, a breaking of wind; Icel. 
fisa, Dan. fise, to break wind.] To insert 
surreptitiously, wrongfully, or without war 
rant; to thrust in fraudulently or imper- 
tinently; to pass off as genuine, true, or 
worthy; as, do not attempt to foist your 
opinions upon me. 

Lest neligence or partiality might admit or fcn'sl in 
abuses and corruption. Careru. 


ch, cAain; <5h, Sc. loch; h^ob; fi, Fr. to; ng, 

VoL. IL 


SH, f/ien; tli, fMn; w, wig; wh, whi^\ zb, azure.— See Key. 
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Foistt (ioist). n. 1. A cheat; a sharper. 

Prate attain, as you like this, you whoreson^Ki-A you. 
You'll control the point, you. h. Jonsott, 

2. A trick; an imposition. ‘Put not your 
foMs upon me, I shall scent them. B. 
Jormn. , ^ j 

Foistt (foist), n. A light and fast-sailing 

ship. „ , r ■ i. 

Foister (foist'er). n. One who foists or in- 
serts without authority. 

Foistied (foist'id), a. Fusty (which see). 
Foistiness (foist'i-nes), n. Fustiness (which 
see). 

Foisty (foistl),«. [See Foist.] Fusty (which 
, see). 

Folc4and (fok'land), n. Same as Falkland. 
Fold (fold), n. [A. Sax. falud, falod, faled, 
fold. Cog. Dan. fold, Sw. falla, a fold, a 
pen for sheep.] 1. A pen or inclosure for 
sheep or like animals; a place where a flock 
of sheep is kept, whether in the field or 
under shelter. —2. A flock of sheep; hence, 
in Scrip, the church, the flock of Christ. 
Other sheep I have, which are not of thh/ald. 

Jn. X. i6. 

S.t A limit; a boundary. 

Secure from ineeting, they’re distinctly roll’d ; 

Nor leave their seats, and pass the dreadful /hAf. 

Creech, 

Fold (f61d), v.t. To confine, as sheep, in a 
fold. 

Fold (fold), n.l To confine sheep in a fold. 
‘The star that bids the shepherd fiM.* 
MiUan. 

Fold (fold), n. [A. Sax. /aZd, fmld, a plait, 
a fold, fealdm, to lay together, to fold. Gog. 
Fris. fald; Gr. falte, Goth, faiths, a doubling, 
a plait ; Icel. falda, Dan. folde, Goth, fed- 
than, to fold; same root as L. plectOf to 
weave,] 1. The doubling or double of any 
flexible substance, as cloth; a plait; one 
part turned or bent and laid on another; as, 
a/oZd of linen. 

Let the draperies be nobly spread upon the body 
and let tIie,/b/«Ar be large. Drydeu. 

2. A clasp; an embrace. ‘'Shall from your 
neck unloose his amorous /oZd.' Shah— It 
is often used following a numeral as the 
second part of a compound, signifying times 
or repetitions, as two/o?d, fpur/oM, tenfold, 
that is, twice as much, four times as much, 
ten times as much. 

Fold (fold), v.t. [A. Sax. fealden, Q. fatten, to 
lay together, to fold. See the noun.] 1. To 
double; to lap or lay in plaits; to lay one 
part over another part of; os, to fold a piece 
: of cloth; to fold a letter. ‘As a vesture 
shalt thou /oM them ui^.' Heb. 1 12.— 2. To 
double or lay together, as the arms; to lay 
one over the othei*, as the hands. 

Con.sciotJS of its own impotence, 'W. folds its arms 
in despair. Collier, 

8. To inclose as in folds; to enfold; to em- 
brace. 

Wc will descend and him ill our arras. Shak. 
4, To wrap in obscurity ; to make intricate 
or perplexed, as words. 

Lay open to my earthly gross conceit, ... 

The folded meaning: of your words’ deceit. Shak. 

Fold (fold), v.i. To become folded, plaited, 
or doubled; to close over another of the 
same kind; as, the leaves of the door/oZd 
FoMage (fohFaj), n. Faldage (which see). 
Foldage (fold'aj), ?i. In /ler. a term applied 
to leaves having several foldings and turn- 
ings, one from the other. 

Folder (fdhF6r), n. One who or that which 
folds; especially, a flat knife-like instrument, 
fretiuently of bone or ivory, used in folding 

Folding (fokFing), n. A fold; a double. ‘The 
iQwerfoldinffs of th e vest. ' A ddison. 
Folding-doors (foldlng-dorz), n, pi. Two 
doors which meet in the middle, nnd either 
slide back or turn back on hinges, leaving a 
wide communication between two apart- 
ments. 

Folding -machine (fold‘ing-raa-slien), n. 
.A maciiine which delivers newspapers or ' 
printed book-work folded. Simmonds. 
Folding-screen (fokFing-skren), n. An up- 
right portable screen, in several leaves or 
parts, which shuts up and can be put away 
when not in use. 

Folding-stool (fdlcking-stol), n. A camp- 
stool; a kneeling-stool. See Faldstool. 
Foldless (fdklTes), a. Having no fold. 
Foldnet (fokFnet), n. Among sportsmen, a 
sort of net, with which small birds are taken 
: in the night. 

Foldy (fokFi), a. Full of folds; plaited into 
folds; hanging in folds. [Rare.] 

Those limbs beneath their vestments moving. 

f. Bailiie. 

Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pirn 


Fold-yard, (fokFyiird), n, A yard for folding 
or feeding cattle or sheep. 

FolehardlnesSjt n. Foolhardiness; rash- 
ness. Chaucer. 

Fole-large,t d. Foolishly liberal. Chaucer. 
Foliaceous (fo-li-a'shus), a. [L. foliaceus, 
from folium, a leaf. See Foil.] 1. In hot. 
belonging to or having the texture or nature 
of a leaf; having leaves intermixed with 
flowers; as, afoliaceous spike. —2. Inmineral. 

\ consisting of leaves or thin laminte; having 
the form of a leaf or plate ; as, foliaceous 
spar. 

Foliage (foli-aj), n. [O.Fr. foillage, Fr. 
feuilTagc, from faille, feuilte, L. folium, a 
leaf, See Foil, a leaf or plate.] 1. Leaves 
in general; a collection of leaves as pro- 
duced or arranged by nature; as, a tree 
of beautiful foliage.— 2. A cluster of leaves, 

I flowers, and branches; particularly, in 
arch, the representation of leaves, flowers, 
and branches, intended to ornament and 
' enrich capitals, friezes, pediments, &c. 
Foliage (foli-aj), v.t. To work or to form 
into the representation of leaves; to furnish 
with foliage, or work in imitation of foliage. 
Foliar (foli-^r), a. Consisting of or pertain- 
ing to leaves; inserted inor proceeding from 
a leaf; as, /o to’ appendages. 

Foliate (foli-at), n.t, [From L. folium, a 
leal] 1. To beat into a leaf, or thin plate, 
or lamina. 

If gold be foliated, .'ind held between your eyes 
and the light, the light looks of a greenish blue. 

Sir I. A^eivton, 

2. To spread over %vith a thin coat of tin and 
quicksilver, &c.; as, to foliate a looking- 
glass. 

Foliate (fo'li-at), a. In hot. leafy; furnished 
with leaves; as, n foliate stalk . — Foliate 
curve, ill a curve of the third order. 
It is one of the species of defective hyper- 
bolas, having one asymptote and two infinite 
liranches, and a figure bearing some resem- 
blance to a leaf, whence the name. 

Foliated (fo'li-at-ed), p. and a, 1. Spread or 
covered with a thin plate or foil.— 2, In 
mineral, consisting of plates; resembling or 
in the form of a plate; lamellar; as, a foU- 
ated fracture. 

Minerals that consist of grains, and are at the same 
time foliated, are called granuiarly foliated. 

Kinoan, 

8. Containing foils; as, a foliated arch.— 
Foliated coal, n sub-species of black coal 
occurring in the coal formations, and dis- 
tinguished by its lamellar concretions, splen- 
did lustre, and. easy frangibility. 

Foliation (fo-li-a'shon), n. (L.foliatio, from 
foliatus, leaved, from /oZmn, a leaf,] 1. In 
hot the leafing of plants; vernation ; the 
disposition of the nascent leaves within the 
bud.— 2. The act of beating a metal into a 
thin plate, leaf, or foil— 3. The act or oper- 
ation of spreading foil over the back surface 
of a mirror or looking-glass.— 4. In geol. the 
property or quality in certain rocks, as 
gneiss, mica-schist, and other metamorphic 
rocks, of dividing into laminoe or plates 
which consist each of a distinct material, 
and which are generally parallel to the 
primitive planes of stratification. 

Cleavage maybe applied to those divisional planes 
which render a rock fissile, although it may appear 
to the eye quite or nearly homogeneous; 
n)iw be used for those alternating layers or plates of 
different inineralogical nature, of which gneiss and 
other metamorphic schists are composed. Dartoin. 
6. In arch, the act of enriching with orna- 
mental cusps, as in the tracery of Gotliie 
windows ; the ornaments themselves ; fea- i 
thei’ing. This style of ornamentation is 
based on the form of natural foliage, but it i 
generally exhibits conventional rather than 
real leaves and flowers. 

Foliature (fodi-a-tur), n. l. The state of 
being beaten into foil— 2. Leafage, ‘They 
wreathed together a foliature of the fig- 
tree.’ Shuckford. 

Folier (fdli-6r), n. Goldsmiths' foil [Rare.] 
Foliferous (fd-Iifdr-us), a. [L. folium, leaf) 
and /ero, to bear.] Producing leaves. 
Foliiparous (fo-li-ip'a-rus), a. In &of. pro- 
ducing leaves only, as leaf-buds. Maunders. 
Folily,f Pbolishly, Chaucer. 

Folio {fd'li-6), n, [L., ablative case ot folium, 
a leaf {infolw').’] 1. A sheet of paper once 
folded.— 2. A book of the largest size, formed 
of sheets of paper once doubled. — 8. In 
hook-keeping, a page, or rather both the 
right and left hand pages, of an account- 
book, expressed by the same figure.— 4, In 
printing, the number appended to each page, 

6. In laid, a certain number of words, in con- 
veyances, &c., amounting to seventy-two, 
and in parliamentary proceedings to ninety. 


Folio (fo'li-6), a. Denoting the size of a 
book, &c., having the sheet doubled into 
two leaves; as, a folio volume. 

Folio (fo'Ii-o), v.t. In printing, to number 
the pages of, as a book, periodical, &c.; to 
page; to paginate. 

Foliolate (fo'li-o-lat), a. In hot of or per- 
taining to, or consisting of leaflets: used in 
composition; as, \i\foUolate, having two leaf- 
lets; tvifoliolate, having three leaflets, 
Foliole (f6Ti-dl), n. [Fr., dim. of L. folium, 
a leaf.] In hot. a leaflet; a separate piece 
or partial blade of a compound leaf. 
Foliomort (fdli-6-mort), a. Same as Feuille- 
mot or Filemot 

Foliose (foli-6s), a. In hot. covered closely 
with leaves; having leaves intermixed with 
the flowers; leafy; folioiis. 

Foliosity (fo-li-os‘i-ti), n. The ponderous- 
ness or bulk of a folio; voluminousness; 
copiousness; diffuseness, 

It Is exactly because he is not tedious, because he 
does not shoot into Getman foliosity, that Schlosscr 
finds him ‘ intolerable.’ De Quincey, 

Foliot (fo'li-ot), n. [Fr. follet, a goblin, from 
O.Fr. fol, Fr. fou, foolish.] The generic 
name for a comparatively harmless devil or 
goblin, allied to Puck or Eobin Goodfellow. 

Terrestrial devils are wood-nymphs, fairies, 
robin-goodfellows, &c. Burton. 

Folious (foli-us), a. 1. Leafy; thin; unsub- 
Btantial— 2. In hot. foliose (which see). 

Folk (fok), [A, Sax. /eZe; cog, L.G. Fris. 
Dan. Sw. and Icel. folk; O.G./oZc, folIc,folch; 
D. and Q. wlk. Probably connected with 
IS,, flock, full, L. pleo, to fill, plehs, the com- 
mon people, A:c.] People in general, or a 
separate class of people: though plural in 
signification, it often takes the plural form ; 
as, old /oZ/cs, young /oZfcs, poor /oZ/us. 

Thou shalt judge tliQ folk righteously. Ps, lvn.4. 
Some folks rail against other folks, because other 
folks liave what sbmeyo/A*j would be glad of. 

Fielding. 

Folkland (fok'land), n. [A. Sax. folcland— 
folc, people, and ZaneZ.] Land of the folk or 
people, as distinguished from hookland, or 
land held by charter or deed. Folkland was 
the property of the people, and while it con- 
tinued to be folkland it could not be alien- 
ated. It was sometimes, however, parcelled 
out for a term to individuals, on the expira- 
tion of which it reverted to the community. 
Folkland might be held by freemen of any 
rank, but could not be devised by will. It 
seems to have been assigned as a reward 
for military services. 

Folklore (fok'lor), n. [Folk and lore: a word 
of recent formation.} Rural superstitions, 
tales, traditions, or legends. 

Some of the most remarkable incidents of Greek 
mythology are to be found in the folklore of English 
counties. Cox. 

Folkmote, Follmioot (fok'mot, fok'mot), 7i. 
[Folk, and old mote, also moot, a meeting ; 
A. Sax. fole-ge^ndt] An assembly of the 
people, or of bishops, thanes, aldermen, and 
freemen, to consult respecting public affairs; 
an animal convention of the people, answer- 
ing in some measure to a modern parlia- 
ment; also, a local court. 

To whichfolktnote they all with one consent 
Agreed to travel. Spenser'. 

Folkinoter, t Folkmooter t ( fok 'mot - er, 
fok'mbt-er), 71. A freiiuenter of folkmotes 
or popular meetings; a democrat. 

Tliese matters are not for pragniaticks and folk- 
mooters to babble in. Milton. 

Folkright t (fok'rit), n. A word used in the 
laws of Edward the Elder, declaring the 
same equal right, law, or justice to be clue to 
persons of all degrees; the right of the people 
as opposed to that of the privileged classes. 
Folkstone-marl (fdk'stdn-marl), 71. See 
Gault. 

Follet (fol-Ia), 71, [Fr.] Same as Foliot 
Follicle (fol'li-kl), 7i. [L. follicidus, dim. of 

I follis, a bag or bellows.] 
j 1. In hot (a) a dr;^ seed- 

^ vessel or pod opening on 

jM one side only; a carpel 

m dehiscing by the ventral 

iH suture, and having no 

ilfffl dorsal suture; a univalv- , 

TO pericaii) formed of a : 

III simple pistil, (h) A ves- 

W sel distended with air, as 

^ on the roots, stems, and 

Follicle of Columbine ^^^yes Of IFtricularia and 

(Aguiiegiavnigaris). Oil the leaves of Aldl’OV- 
anda.— 2. In anat a little 
bag in animal bodies; a gland; a folding; a 
minute secreting cavity; as, the sebaceous 
follicles; the mncon% follicles. 


note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 
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FonictLlar(fol-lik'u-l^r), a. lake, liertaiiiiug 
to, or coiisiating of follicles. 

Folliciolares (foHik'u-la"rez), n, pi A sec- 
tiou of ProteacefB, characterized V>y their 
woody follicles containing one or several 
seeds, and including Grevillea, Hakea, Lani- 
hertia, Ilhopala, Knightia, Xelopia, lomatia, 
Banksia, &c. 

FolHculated (fol-lik'u-lat-ed), a. Having 
follicles; follicular. 

FoUiculoUS (fol-iik^ii-lus), a. Having or 
producing follicdes. 

FoHiful t '(fol'li-fiil), a. Full of folly. 
FoUilyt (forii-li), adv. I’oolishly. Wpcliffe. 
Follow (f ol'lo), V. t. [A. Sax. foljkin, fi/ligeAin, 
G-. folgeii, Icel. fylyja, to follow. By some 
regarded as connected 'with, folk, full, &c.] 

1. To go or come after or behind; to move 
behind, in the same direction. ‘ We’ll /oiioiw 
him that’s fled.’ Shale.— ‘i. To pursue; to 
chase, as an enemy, or as game; to pursue as 
an object of desire; to endeavour to obtain. 
^Folloio peace with all men.’ Heb. xii, 14. 

This gray spirit yearning in desire 
Tofidlota knowledge like a sinking fire, Tmnyson. 

3. To go with, as a leader; to lie led or 
guided by; to accompany; to attend in a 
journey; to accept as authority; to adopt 
the opinions, cause, or side of; to adhere to; 
to side with. 

And Rebekah arose, and Iier damsels, and Urey 
rode upon the Ciiniels, and followed the man. 

Gen. xxiv. 6x. 

The house of Judah/b//<?7mf David. 2 Sain, ii. 10, 

4. To imitate, as a foreriiimer or e.^cample; 
to take as an example; to copy; as, to follow 
a pattern or model; to follow fashion, — 

5. To come after in order of time, rank, or 
ofllce. 

Signs following signs lead on the mighty year. 

pope. 

6. To result from, as an effect from a cause 
or an inference from premises; as, intem- 
perance is often followed by disease or 
poverty, or by both.—L To pursue with the 
eye ; to keep the eyes fixed on while in 
motion. 

idafollowed vvith his eyes the fleeting shade. 

Drydm. 

8. To keep the attention fixed upon while 
in progress, as a speech, piece of music, and 
the like; also, to keep up with; to under- 
stand the meaning, connection, or force of, 
as a course of thought or an argument.— 

9. To walk in, as a road or coui'se; to attend 
upon closely, as a profession or calling. 

‘ (>, had he but followed the arts ! ’ Shah — 

10. t To come after, as one pursuing and 
driving forward; to drive; to impel. 

0 Antony! 

1 \\ 8 .vQ followed thee to this. Shak. 

— jT'o follow stdt, in card-playing, to play a 
card of the same suit as that first played; 
hence, to follow the line of speech, align- 
ment, conduct, adopted by a predecessor. 
Follow (foTlo), v.l 1. To go or come after 
another; to attend or accompany another. 
The famine . - . s\\aX\ follow close after you. 

Jer. xlii. 16. 

2. To be posterior in time; OB,followi}ig ages. 

3. To be consequential, as effect to cause; 

to result, as an inference; as, from such 
measures great mischiefs must the 

facts may be admitted, but the inference 
tlrawn from them does not follow.— To fol- 
low on, to continue pursuit or endeavour; 
to persevere. 

Then shall we know, if we follow on to know the 
Lord. Hos, vi. 3. 

—Follow, Succeed, Emm. Folloio and suc- 
ceed are applied to persons or things; ensue, 
in modern literature, to things only Fol- 
Imo denotes the mere going in order in a 
track or line, but tells nothing of the rela- 
tive positions, in respect of either place or 
time, of the individuals; succeed, implying 
a regular series, denotes the being in the 
same place which another has held imme- 
diately before ; as, a crowd may follow, but 
only one person or event can succeed to 
another. Ensue is to follow close upon, to 
follow as the effect of, or on some settled 
principle of order; as, nothing but suffering 
can ensue from such a course. 
FoUow-Tboard (foTlo^bord), n. In founding, 
the board on which the pattern for a mould 
is laid; a moulding-board. 

Follower (foTlo-6r), n. 1. One who comes, 
goes, or moves after another in the same 
course; one who takes another as his guide 
in doctrines, opinions, or example; one who 
receives the opinions and imitates tlie e.x- 
ample of another ; an attendant ; an ad- 
herent; a disciple; an imitator; an associate 


or iiependant; one of the same faction or 
party; as, tiie/o?h)«/jcre of Plato; the warrior 
distributed the plunder among ixhfollinmrs. 

That ye be not slothful, hut fodtKvers of them who 
through faith anti patience inherit the promises, 
iteb. vi. XU. 

2. A male sweetheart, [CoHoq.]— 3. Among 
law-stationers, the name given to a sheet of 
parchment added to the first sheet of an 
indenture or other deed.— 4. In wach, the 
pai't of a machine that receives motion from 
another part.— 5. In tint steam-engine, the 
cover of a piston ; the cover of a stufling-bo.x. 
Following (foITo-iug), n. 1 . Body of fol- 
lowers or retainers ; a sect or party following 
the lead of their chief; body of adherents or 
disciples; body of attendants. 

While burghers with importnnt face 
Described' each new-cnnie lord. 

Discussed his lineage, told liis name, 
ilhfoilinving and his feudal fame. Sir IF. Seed. 

2. Vocation; calling; occupation. 

In every .age men in geuen'd .attend more to their 
own immediate {Hirsuits and. than to the 
, . . claims of discontented f-actions. 

S/uzrou Turner. 

Following (fol'ld-ing), a. Being next after; 
.succeeding; related, described, or explained 
next after; as, the following story; in the 
following manner. 

Folly (forii), n. [Fr. folic, folly See Fool.] 

1. Weakness of intellect; imbecility of mind; 
want of understanding. 

Here (in newspaper) Fraud and Falsehood Labour to 
deceive, 

And Polly aids them both, impatient to believe. 

Crabbe. 

2. A weak or absurd act; an inconsiderate 
or thoughtless procedure ; weak or light- 
minded conduct. 

Whatyt?/.(r ’ds to hazard life for ill. Shak. 

S. Criminal weakness; depravity of mind or 
actions. 

She turn’d to/olly, and she was a whore. S/ml\ 

Folwe.t v.f. To follow. Chaucer. 

Foly,t n. Foolish. Chaucer. 

Fomailiailt (fd'mal-hat), n. [Av.fom-al-Mit, 
month of the large flsh---/owi, mouth, 
and hut, a large fish.] A star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation Tiscis Aus- 
tralis or Southern Fish. It is much used 
in afstronomical measurements. 

Foment (fd-ment'), v.t. [Fr. fomenter; L. 
fomento, ivom f omentum, iovfovimentum, 
a warm application, from /orco, to warm, 
to cherish.] 1. To apply wai*m lotions to; 
to bathe with warm medicated liquids or 
warm water. —2. To cherish with heat; to 
encourage or promote the growth of. [Bare.] 
Every kind that lives, 

Fomenied by his virtual power, and warm’d. 

Milton: 

3. To encourage; to abet; to chei'ish and 
promote by excitements: used often in a 
bad sense; as, to f ament ill humours. 

Quench the choler yow foment in vain. Dryden. 

Fomentation (fo-ment-fi'shon), n. 1. In 
med. {a) the act of applying warm liquids 
to a part of the body, by means of fiaiinels 
or other cloths dipped in hot water or 
medicated decoctions, for the purpose of 
easing pain by relaxing the skin or of dis- 
cussing tumours, (b) The lotion applied or 
to be applied to a diseased part. —2. Excita- 
tion ; instigation ; encouragement. * Dis- 
honest /cmicntafmw of yom’ pride.’ Young. 
Fomenter (fo-ment'er), n. One who foments; 
one who encourages or instigates; as, a 
fomenter of sedition. ‘Aperpetiial/mne/ifcr 
of sin.’ Hale. 

Fomes (fo'mez), n. pi. Fbmites (fo'mi-tez). 
[L., touchwood, tinder,] In med, any por- 
ous substance capable of absorbing and re- 
taining contagion. 

Fon t (fon), n. [O.E. fonne, a fool. See Fond, ] 

A fool; an idiot. 

Thou art a. fon of thy love to bo.st, 

All that is lent to love will be lost. Spense?-, 

Fond, (fond), a. [O.E. fonne, to be foolish, 
fond, 8tupia;/ou, a fool; Sc./oa, to play the 
fool, fo7ie, to fondle; Icel. fdna, to play the 
fool ; Sw. fkne, fatuous. Wedgwood cites 
as cognate Gael, faoin, vain, foolish, idle, 
empty. The final does not properly belong 
to the word; compare in this respect sound. ] 

1, Foolish; silly; weak; indiscreet; impru- 
dent. 

Grant I may never prove 
To trust man on his oath or botid, Shah. 

Fond thoughts may fall into some idle br.ain. 

Davies. 

2. Foolishly tender and loving; doting; 
weakly indulgent; as, a fond mother or 
wife.— 3, Belishing highly'; appreciating or 
enjoying much; much ideased ; loving ar- 


iiently; delighted with: followed l)y of; as, 
he is foyid 0 / highly seasoned food; a child 
is fo7td of play; a gentleman is fond of his 
sports or of his country-seat.. 

Fame is, in itself, a real good, if we may believe 
Cicero, who was perhaps too fond of it. Dryden. 

4. Valued by folly; foolishly or extrava- 
gantly prized; trilling; trivial. ‘ Trivial /omi 
record.?.’ Shah 

Not with y<5«u' shekels of the tested gold, 

Or stones, whose rate are either rich or poor 
As fancy %'alueB them. Skuk. 

Fojidt (fond), u.«. To treat with great in- 
dulgence or tenderness; to caress; to fondle. 

The Tyrian hujjs and fonds thee on her breast. 

Dryden. 

Fondt (fond), v.t To be fond; to be in 
love; to dote. 

My master laves her dearly; 

And r, poor monster, fond as much on him. SItak, 

Fondt (fond),?;.! [A. iia:^.fundmn, fandimi, 
to endeavour to find, to strive.] To study; 
to endeavour; to attempt; to try. 

For in the sea to drowne herselfe s),\Qfond, 

Rather than of the tyrant to be caught. Spenser. 

Fond,t Foiade,t u.t. To endeavour to find; 
to seek; to try; to engage. 

And everich cm, in the best wise he can. 

To strengthen hire shall all his frerjides./?;^{</(?. 

Chatmr. 

Fond,t pret. otfirnd. Found. Chaucer. 
Ponding, t ??. A joke, Chaucer. 

Fondle (fon'dl), v.t. pret. & pp. fondled; 
ppr. fondling. [From fond, a.] To treat 
with tenderness; to caress; as, a nurse 
fondles a child. 

The r&hhix. fondles his own harmless face, 

Tenny.wn. 

Fondling (fondfling), n. l.t A person who 
is fond or foolish; a silly person; a fool; an 
idiot. 

And mock the fafidlingior Isis mad aspire. 

Chapman. 

2. A person or thing fondled or caressed. 

He was his parents’ darling, not ihAe fondling. 

Fuller. 

Fondly (fond’Ii), adu. In a fond manner; 
with indiscreet or excessive affection; affec- 
tionately; tenderly. 

we think we merit honour then, 

When we but praise ourselves in other men. Pope, 

Fondness (fond’nes), n. The state or quail ty 
of being fond; foolishness; weakness; want 
of sense or judgment; foolish tenderness; 
tender passion; strong inclination or pro- 
pensity; strong appetite or relish. 

Fondness it were for any, being free, 

To covet fetters, tho’ they golaert be. Spenser. 

Her fondne.ts for a certain earl 

Began when I wa,s but a girl. Sivift. 

Syn. Attachment, affection, love, tenderness, 
inclination, propensity, appetite, relish. 
Fondu (fofi-du), «. [Fr, fondxi, gp. of 
fondre, to melt, to soften, to blend, from 
L. fundo, to pour out, to cast, to found.] 

A term applied to that kind of printing of 
calico, paper-hangings, cfcc., in which the 
colours are blended into each other. 

Fone t (fdn), ?i. p! Foes. 

He fought great batteils with his salvage 

Spenser. 

Fong, t ??. ! C A Sax. fangan, to take. See 
Fang.] To take. Chaucer. 

Foiiae,t ?i. [See Fon.] A fool Chaucer. 
Fonne.li;.?, To be foolish. Chaucer, 

Font (font), n. [From 'L.fons,fo7itis, a foun- 
tain. The word font was introduced in A. 
Sax. direct from the L., among other L. 
ecclesiastical terms. See Fount.] 1. The 
vessel used in churches as the repository 
of the baptismal water. WTien baptism 
hy immersion was practised the baptistery 
was furnished with a basin sufficiently 
capacious to admit of the administration of 
the rite according to the then prevailing 
form. When affusion took the place of im- 
mersion the size of the basin xvas diminished, • 
and assumed the dimensions familiar to us 
in most of the mediieval Cliurches in Great 
Britain and upon the Continent The bap- 
tismal font consists of a basin or cup hol- 
lowed out of a solid block and siii^ported 
upon a stem. It is usually of stone, some- 
times of lead, and sometimes of copper or 
bronze. In general, the font, in external 
form and character, followed the prevailing 
style of architecture and ornamentation. . 
When not in use the font was covered. Ori- 
ginally, the covei's were flat movable lids, 
but were afterwards often very highly orna- 
mented, and sometimes carried up to a very 
considerable height in the form of spires, 
and enriched with a variety of little but- 
tresses, pinnacles, and other, decorations, 


ch, ckain; 6h, Sc. loo/i; g, j, job; fi, Fr. to??; ng, shif?; 'SE, then; t\i, thin; av, wig; wh, wkig; zh, azure.— See Bey. 
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5’he baptismal font must not be confoimcled 
with the hohj-waUr foxoU, which usually 
stands near the entrance of Homan Catholic 
churches, and from which persons entering 



Font with Cover, St. Gregory's, Sudbury. 

sprinkle their forehead. —2. A spring or 
fountain of water; a source. Drayton. 
Font (font), n. [fr. fonte, from fondre, to 
melt or cast; L. /undo, to pour out] A 
complete assortment of printing types of 
one size, including a due jiroportion of all 
the letters in the alphabet, large and small, 
points, accents, and whatever else is neces- 
sary for printing with that size or variety 
.of type. 

FOAtal (fontal), a. Pertaining to a fount, 
fomitain, source, or origin. 

From the/tf wAr/ light of ideas only can n man draw 
, intellectual power. Coleridge. 

Fontanel (font'a-nel), n. [Fr. fontanelle. ] 

1. In med. an issue for the discharge of 
humours from the body. — 2, In anat a 
vacancy in the infant cranium between the 

^frontal and parietal bones, and also between 
the parietal and occipital, at the two extre- 
mities of the sagittal sutui-e. 

Fontange (foa-taUzh), n. [Fr., after lUle. 
(afterwards Diichesse) de Fontange, a mis- 
tress of XiOuis XIV,, who, when her hat had 
been accideiitidly blown olf, caused her 
head-dress to be fastened up with a ribbon, 
the bows of which fell so gracefully over 
her brow that the king ordered her to retain 
the arrangement all the evening. Next day 
many of the ladies of the court appeared 
with a similar head-dress, and from the 
court of France the fashion spread to all 
the courts of Europe.] A knot of ribbons 
on the top of a head-dress. 

Fontinalis (fon-tin-iVlis), n. [From L. foxis, 
fmitis, a fountam — in allusion to the place 
of growth.] Water-moss, a genus of cryp- 
togamic plants, nat. order Afusci. They 
are long branched plants, with many lateral 
fruits furnished with a mitriform calyptra. 
Two species are found in the streams and 
rivulets of Britain. 

Food (fdd), n. [A. S&x.f6da, food, whence 
/idem, to feed, to nourish; Dan./ddCjSjw./oda, 
See Feed.] l. "Whatever supplies nourish- 
ment to organic bodies; nutriment; aliment; 
especially, wh«at is eaten by animals for 
: , nounahment ; victuals; provisions; as, the 
food of plants; the/oo£i of animals consists 
mainly of organic substances; a gi^eat scar- 
. ; city of /ood 

Feed me witli yood convenient for me. Prov. xxx. S, 

2. Something that sustains, nourishes, and 
:: augments. 

This may prove yt7(3<Tr to my displeasure. SMi. 

The of hope 

Is meditated action. Tennyson. 

SyjT. Aliment, sustenance, nutriment, feed, 
fare, victuals, provisions, provender, meat. 
Food t (fdd), To feed. 

He was forth in vain with long talk. Barret. 


Foodt (fod), ?i. A feud. 

Hurles forth his thunddng dart with deadly 

Spenser. 

Foodful Cfdd'fpl), a. Supplying food; full of 
food. ‘ The /oof(/uZ earth.’ Dryden. 
Foodless (fbdTes), a. Without food; desti- 
tute of provisions; barren. ‘The /oodZess 
wilds.’ Thomson. 

Foody t (fddT), a. Eatable; fit for food; 
fertile; fruitful. 

Who brought them to the sable fleet from Idals/oody 
leas. Chapman. 

Foo-foo (foTd), n. A negro name for dough 
made from plantains, the fruit being boiled 
and then pounded in a mortar. 

Fool (fbi), n. [Fr. fol, fou, foolish, a fool, 
from follus, which occurs in the L.X. of the 
ninth centurj’’, and is derived from L. follis, 
bellows, a ball inflated with wind, cheeks 
puffed out with air; the/oWus or fool being 
originally no doubt one who made facial 
grimaces.] 1. One who is destitute of reason 
or the common powers of understanding; 
an idiot; a natural, •— 2. A person who is 
somewhat deficient in intellect ; a person 
who acts absurdly, irrationally, or unwisely; 
one who does not exercise his reason; one 
■who acts or thinks in a manner not in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of wisdom. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
leani in no other, Franklin, 

TliQ fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 

Ps. xiv, I. 

3. One who counterfeits folly; a professional 
jester or buffoon; a retainer formerly kept 
by persons of rank for the purpose of 
making sport, dressed in motley, with a 
pointed cap and bells on the head, and a 
mock sceptre or bauble in the hand. See 
Bauble. 

I scorn, although their drudge, to be their fool or 
jester. Milton. 

—To play the fool, (a) to act the buffoon; 
to jest; to make sport. 

Let me play the fool: 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. 

Shak. 

(6) To act like one void of understanding. 

I have played the fool and erred exceedingly. 

I Sam. xxvi. 21. 

—To put the fool on or upon, to charge with 
folly; to account as a fool. 

To be thought knowing, you must first the fool 
all mankind. Dryden. 

—To make a fool o/, to cause to appear 
ridiculous; to frustrate ; to defeat; to dis- 
appoint. 

Fool (fbl), v.i. To act like a fool; to trifle; 
to toy; to spend time in idleness, sport, or 
mirth. 

If you have the luck to be court-foolsi those that 
have either wit or honesty, yoa may fool withal and 
spare not. Denham, 

Fool (fdl), uf. 1. To make a fool of; to treat 
%vith contempt; to disappoint; to defeat; 
to frustrate; to deceive; to impose on. 

When 1 consider life, 'tis itU a che^t; 

Box fooled with hope, men favour the deceit, 
Dryden. 

2. To infatuate; to make foolish. Shale.— 

3. To cheat; as, tofool one out of his money. 
—To fool away, (a) to spend to no advan- 
tage, or on objects of little or no value; as, 
to fool azray time; io fool moay money. 
(p) To cause or induce to act foolishly; to 
lead astray or into folly. 

My Tuscan mother, who had fooled aivay 
A wise man from wise courses. E. B. Brownvig. 

Fool (fdl), n. [From Fr. fouler, to press, to 
tread, to crush.] A mixture of gooseberries 
scalded and pounded with cream. 
Fool-begged t (foFbegd), a. Foolishly beg- 
ged; idiotical; absurd. 

If tliou live to see like right bereft; 

This fool‘‘t)egged patience in thee will be left. Shak. 

Fool-bold i (fdl'bold), a. Foolishly bold ; 
foolhardy. 

Some in corners have been fool-bold. Leland. 

Fool-born, Fool-borne (fdlborn, fdFborn), 
a. Produced by a fool or tolerated by fools. 
Reply not to me with a fool-born jest. 

Shak, s Hen. IV. v. 5, 
[The old editions fool-borne.'i 
Foolery (fbF6-ri), n. 1 . The practice of folly; 
habitual folly ; attention to trifles. •—2, Ail 
act of folly or weakness. ‘These your pretty 
tricks autt/ooZcn‘cs.* Tenmjson.—B. Object 
offolly. 

That Pytiiagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed in 
any of these fooleries, it cannot be suspected. 

Raleigh. 

Fool-fish, (fdl'fisli), n. A name applied to 
the long-flnned file-fish, of the genus Mono- 
canthus, from its ridiculous maimer of 
swimming with a wriggling motion, its body 


being sunk and its moutli just on a level 
with the water. [United States.] 
Foolhappy t (folTiap-pi), a. Lucky without 
judgment or contrivance. 

And yet in doubt ne dares 
To joy at his foolhappie oversight. Spenser, 

Foolhardihood (fbl'hhr-di-lnid), n. Fool- 
hardiness. 

Foolhardily (foThar-di-li), adv. With fool- 
hardiness. 

Foolhardiness (folliar-di-nes), n. Quality 
of being foolhardy; courage without sense 
or judgment; mad rashness. 

He delighted in but-of-door life; he was venture- 
some almost to foolhardiness, when he went to wor- 
ship Nature in her most savage moods. Edin. Resj. 

Foolhardiset (MTiar-dis), n. Foolhardi- 
ness. 

With vamefoolhardise. 

Daring the foe that cannot him defend. Spenser. 
Foolhardy (fbl'har-di), a. [O.Fr. fol-hardi] 
Baring wthout judgment; madly rash and 
adventurous; foolishly hold.— Foolhardy, 
Hash. See Hash.— SYN.T enturesonie, ven- 
turous, precipitate, headlong, incautious, 
Fool- hasty t (foUhast-i), a. Foolishly 
hasty. Holland. 

Foolifyt (fol'i-fi), v.t. {Kfool, and li.facio, 
to inaKe.] To make a fool of; to fool. Hol- 
land, 

Foolish (fblTsh), ct. 1. Marked with or exhi- 
biting folly; void of understanding or sound 
judgment; weak in intellect ; xmwise; im- 
prudent; acting without judgment or dis- 
cretion in particular things. — 2. Proceeding 
from folly; exhibiting a want of judgment, 
"ivisdom, or prudence; silly; vain; trifling. 
Bat foolish and unlearned questions avoids 

Q Tim. ii. 23. 

3. Hidiculous; despicable. 

Ayhe/fj/t figure he must make. Prior. 

—Absurd, Foolish, Irratioiial, Bxfatuated, 
,See under Absubb.— Syr. Absurd, shallow, 
shallow - brained, brainless, simple, irra- 
tional, unwise, imprudent, indiscreet, incau- 
tious, silly, ridiculous, preposterous, vain, 
trifling, contemptible. 

Foolishly (f51Tsh-li), ado. 1. Weakly; \vith- 
out understanding or judgment; unwisely; 
indiscreetly.— 2. Wickedly; sinfully. 

1 have done very foolishly. 3 Sam. xxiv. 10. 

Foolishness (fol'ish-nes), n. l. The quality 
or condition of being foolish; want of un- 
derstanding; folly.— 2. A foolish practice; 
an absurdity. 

The preaching of the cross is to them tiiat perish 
foolishness. i Cor i, i8. 

Foolscap (fdlzTcap), n. Paper of the small- 
est regular size but one; so called from 
its water-mark in early times being the out- 
line of a fool’s head and cap, for which Brit- 
ish paper-makers now substitute the figure 
of Britannia. 

Fool’s-errand (folz^er-rand), n. The pursuit 
of what cannot be found; an absurd or 
fruitless search or enterprise. 

Fool’s Paradise, n. Deceptive happiness; 
vain hopes; unlawful pleasm^e. 

If ye should lead her into a fool's paradise, it were 
a gross . . . behaviour. Shak. 

Fool’s Parsley, n. The popular name of 
JEthusa Cynapium, nat. order Umbelliferce. 

It is a common British weed, growing in 
cultivated grounds. It is commonly be- 
lieved to be poisonous, and serious accidents 
are said to have occurred from its being 
mistaken for parsley; but if poisonous it is 
so only in certain localities. Its unilateral 
reflexed floral leaves distinguish it from 
most plants to which it is allied. 

Foolstones (foFstonz), n. A plant, a species 
of Orchis. 

Fooltrap (fortrap), n. A trap or snare to 
catch fools in. 

Bets, at first, were fooltraps, where the wise, 

Like spiders, lay in ambush for the flies. Dryden. 

Poor (for), past tense of fare. Fared; jour- 
neyed. [Scotch.] 

Foorsday (fdrz’da), n. Thursday. [Scotch,] 
Foot (ffft), n. pi. Feet (fet). [A, Sax. f6t, 
pi. fet Cog. L.G, foot, Icel. fotr, Sw. fot, 
Goth./oHiS, G. fuss, Lith. padas, L. pes, pedis; 
Gr, pom, podos; Zend, pddha; Skr. ptlda, 
fromj^arf, to go. This word, with modifica- 
tions of form, appears to pervade every 
branch of the great Indo-European or Aryan 
family of tongues.] 1. In animal bodies, 
the lower extremity of the leg; the part 
of the leg which treads the earth in stand- 
ing or walking, and by which the animal 
is sustained and enabled to step, or that ' 
surface of the body by which progression 
is effected among the mollusca; as, the 


Fate, far, fat, jj 


me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. iey. 
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creeping disc or foot of snails, &c. ; the 
foot of the cockle, tfec. The human foot is 
composed of twenty -six bones, seven of 
M-hich constitute the tarsus, which articul- 
ates with the leg, and corresponds to the 
carpus (wrist). Pive bones form tlie meta- 
tarsus, which articulates with the tarsus 
behind and with the toes in front. The 



Skeleton of Human Foot. 


a to b b. Tarsus, b b to cc. Metatarsus, c c tod. 
Phalanges, i, Os calcis, calcaneuni, or heel-bone. 

2, Astragalus. 3, Scaphoid bone. 4, Inner cunoid 
bone, s> Middle cunoid bone. 6, Outer cunoid bone, 
7, Cuboid bone, 8 to 12, Metatarsal bones. 13, First 
row of phalanges. 14, Last row of phalanges. 

middle portion of the foot is in the form of 
an arch, and in consequence resists shocks 
and Bupiiorts pressure much better than 
it could if it were fiat. The elasticity 
is also further increased by the toes.— 
S. That which bears some resemblance to 
an ammal’s foot in shape or office, as the 
part of a stocking or boot which receives 
the foot; the lower end of anything that 
supports a body; as, the foot of a chair.— 

3. The lowest part or foundation; the part 
opposite to the head or top; the bottom; 
also, the last of a row or series ; as, the/oo£ 
of a mountain, of a column, of a class.— 4. Ke- 
cognized condition; ranlc; state; footing: 
used only in the singular. ‘ As to his being 
on the foot of a servant. ’ Walpole. —5. Plan 
of establishment ; fundamental principles; 
basis: used only in the singular. 

Answer directly upon the foot of dry reason and 
argument. Bermley, 

e. Mint soldiers who marohand fight anfoot; 
infantry, as distinguished from cavaliy. 
?Both horse ancl/oof? 3[ilton.~~7. A measure 
consisting of 12 inches, supposed to be 
taken from the length of a man’s foot. 
Geometricians divide the foot into 10 digits, 
and the digit into 10 lines.— 8. In a 
certain number of syllables constituting 
part of a verse, as the iambus, the dactyl, 
and the spondee.— 9. Step; tread; footfall, 
10. t Level; par. 

Were it not for this easy borrowing upon intei-est, 
men’s necessities would draw upon them a most sud- 
den undoing, in that they would be forced to sell 
their means, be it lands or goods, far underfoot. 

Bacon. 

—Square footy a square whose side is one 
foot, and -which therefore contains 144 square 
inches. — Cubic foot, a cube whose side is 
one foot, and which therefore contains 1728 
cubic inches.— % /oof, on /oo£, by walking; 
as, to go or pass on foot; to pass a stream on 
foot See the next definition.— 2’o set on foot, 
to originate; to begin; to put in motion; as, 
to set on foot a subscription.— JTo cover the 
feet, ill Scrip, (a) to ease nature. 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 3. (b) To compose one’s self to sleep. 
Judg. iii. 24. — To keep the foot, in Scrip, to 
maintain a proper conduct jmd decorum. 
Eccl. V. I.-—T 0 %mt one's foot in, to spoil 
completely; to ruin; to make a mess; to get 
one’s self into a scrape.— IPo jpitf one's best 
foot foremost, to use all possible despatch; 
to adopt all the means at one’s command. 
Foot (fqt), ■y.^, 1. To tread to measure or 

music; to dance; to skip. 

He saw a quire of ladies in a round, i 

That ie&tly footing seem’d to skira the ground, 
Drydeji, 

2. To walk; opposed to ride or fy: com- 
monly followed by it. 

If you are for a merry jaunt. I'll try, for once, who 
csxxfoot it farthest. Dryden. 

Foot (ffit), v.t 1. To kick; to strike with 
the foot ; to spurn. Shak. —2. To organize ; 
to set on foot; to originate. [Bare.] 

What confederacy have you with the traitors, 
"Lnlefooted in the kingdom? Shak. 

3. To cause to have the feet fixed; to settle; 
to establish. 

Our hln^ is footed in this land already. Shak. 

4. t To place the foot upon, as in walking; 
to tread; as, to foot the green. Tickell.— 

5. To add, as the numbers in a column, and 
set the sum at the foot ; as, to foot an 
account. —6. t To seize with the footer feet. 

The holy eagle 

Stooped, as tOjfha/ us, Shak. 
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7. To add or make a foot to; as, to /oof a 
stocking or boot. 

Foot-and-mouth Disease, n. Eczema epi- 
zootica, a highly contagious eczematous 
atfeetion which attacks the feet and mouths 
of cattle, manifesting itself by lameness, in- 
disposition to eat, and general febrile symp- 
toms, with ultimately eruptions of small 
vesicles on the parts alt'ected, and general 
indisposition of the animal. The disease 
occasionally spreads to the udder of milch- 
cattle, and it is believed that it may be com- 
miinicateil to persons who drinlc the milk 
of cows so affected. 

Football (fut'bal), n. l. A ball consisting 
of an inflated ox-bladder, or a hollow glolje 
of india-rubber, eased in leather, to Tm 
driven by the foot; hence, /iy. any object 
subjected to many vicissitudes or change,s 
of condition; as, he was the football of for- 
tune.— 2. A game played with a footl)all by 
two parties of players, on a large level X}iece 
of ground, generally oblong in shape, and 
having in the middle of either of the ends 
a goal formed 1:)y two uijriglit posts, 6 to 8 
' yards apart, with a bar or tape extended 
between them at the height of 8 or 10 feet 
from the ground. There" are various styles 
of playing the game, but the two recognized 
in all important matches are the Eugby 
game and the Football Association game. 
In both games the main object is for either 
party to drive the ball (which is kicked of 
in the centre of the field) through the goal 
that their opponents are guarding, and thus 
count a goal against them. In the E,ugby 
game the goal-posts are 18J feet apaiT, and 
joined by a cross-bar at a height of 10 feet 
from the ground; and to score a goal the 
ball must be kicked over this bar by one of 
the opposite side. In the Association game 
the upright poles are 8 yards apart, and 
joined at 8 feet from the ground by a tape, 
under which the ball must pass to secure a 
goal. The llughy game is much rougher 
and less scientific than the Association ■ 
game, which discourages rough play and 
relies mainly on the sldlfiil manoeuvring of 
the baU with the feet, it being forbidden to 
touch the ball irith the hands, while by the 
Rugby rules the player may catch the ball 
in his hands, run with it, and kick it drop- 
ping. Wlien a goal is made, or at some other 
arranged interval, the parties change ground 
for the next struggle, so that any inequali- 
ties of situation may be balanced. 

Foothand (fnt'band), l. A band of in- 
fantry.— 2. A band having some connection 
with the foot or feet. 

Footbank: (fut'bangk), n. In fort a little 
rai.sed -ivay along the inside of a parapet. 
See Banquette. 

Fo ot-barracks (f iit'ba-raks), n. pi. Barracks 
for infantiy. 

Footbase (fnt'bas), n. In arch, the mould- 
ing above the plinth of an apartment. 
Foot-bath (fut'bath), n. 1. A vessel for 
bathing or washing the feet— 2. Act of 
bathing of the feet; as, take a foot-bath. 
Foot-board (fut'bord), n. A support for the 
foot, as in a boat, gig, or at a workman's 
bench; a board at the foot of a bed; the 
platform on which the driver and fireman 
of a locomotive engine stand; a foot-plate. 
Footboy (futboi), n. A menial; an attend- 
ant in livery. 

Footbreadth (fi.itT)redth), n. The breadth 
of the foot. 

Footbridge (futhri j), n. A narrow bridge 
for foot passengers. 

Footcloth (fut'kloth), n. A sumpter cloth, 
or housings of a horse, which covered his 
body and reached down to his heels. 

Beware of .supposing the beast itself to be called 
footcloth, as some would have it. Sir Bounteous is 
said to ‘alight from \\\?, footcloth^ as one might .say 
‘alighted from his saddle.’ Nares. 

Foot-company (fut'kum-pa-ni), n. A com- 
pany of foot soldiers, MUton. 
Foot-cusMon (futkqsh-on), n. A cushion 
for the f eet. 

Footed (fut'ed), a. Provided with a foot or 
feet: nsuailyiii composition; as, four-/oo£cd 
Footfall (fut'fal), ?!-. A footstep; tread of 
the foot. ‘ Ghostly footfall echoing on the 
stair.* Tennyson. 

Like hedgehogs, which .... mount 

Their pricks at my footfall. Shak. 

Footfast t (futTast), a. Captive. 

Footfight (fut' fit), n. A conflict by persons 
on foot, in opposition to a fight on horse- 
back. 

Footgear (fqt'^ger), n. The covering of the 
feet; shoes or boots. 
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Four gentlemanlike, handsome, well-dre.sscd 
French soldiers waded for a time beside our carriage, 
, . . and had such art of picking their steps, that 
their testified no higher than the ankle to 

the muddy pilgrimage these good people found 
themselves engaged in. Carlyle. 

Pootgeld (fnt'geld), n. {Foot, and A. Sax. 
gekl, a fine,] In old kite, a fine for not ex- 
peditatiiig dogs, or cutting out the balls of 
their feet in a royal forest. 

Foot-glovet (fpt'gluv), n. A kind of stock- 
ing. 

The buskins and f cot-gloves we wore. Defoe. 

Foot-guards (fiit'garilz), n. pi. Guards of 
infantry. The foot -guards in the British 
army form the garrison of the metropolis 
and the g'uard of the sovereign at Windsor, 
They consist of three regiments, the Grena- 
dier, Coldstream, and Scots Guards^ 
Footbalt (flit'll, :ilt), n. A disease incident 
to sheep, and said to proceed from a worm 
which enters between the hoofs. 

Foot-hill (fut'hil), n. A hill lying at the 
base of a range of mountains. Goodrich. 
Foothold (fijt'hold), n. That which sustains 
the feet firmly and prevents them from slip- 
ping or moving; that on whicli one may 
tread or rest securely; firm standing; hold; 
footing; stable position; settlement. 

He determined to march at once against the 
enemy, and prevent his gaining a permanent foot- 
hold m the kingdom. Prescott. 

Foot-hook (f 11 tfliiik), u. Same as 
Foothot (fut'hot), ado. In hot haste; with 
all speed; immediately. 

Footing (futflng), n. 1, The act of putting 
a foot to anything, or that which is added 
as afoot.— 2, The act of adding up a column 
of figures, or the amount of such a column. 
3- Ground for the foot; that which sustains; 
firm foundation to stand on; established 
place; permanent settlement; foothold. 'As 
soon as he had ohtaimd a footing at court,* 
Macaulay. 

In ascents, every step gained is a footing and help 
to the next. Holder. 

4. Basis; foundation. ‘ Taking things on the 
footing of this life only.' Blair.— Tread; 
step; walk. ‘Hark! I hear tixQ footing of a 
man.” Shak.—G. Dance; rhythmical tread. 

Make holiday; your rye-straxv hats put on, 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. Shak. 

7. Road; track. [Rare.] 

Likofootings up and down impossible to be traced. 

Bacon. 

8. Relative condition; state, ‘Lived on a 
footing of eq uality with nobles. ’ Macaulay. 

9. A plain cotton lace without figures.-— 

10. The finer detached fragments of whale 
blubber, not wholly deprived of oil,— 11, In 
arch, a spreading course at the base or foun- 
dation of a wall— To pay one's footing, to 
pay money, usually to be spent on drink, on 
first doing anything, as on entering on a 
trade or on entering a new place to prose- 
cute one’s trade. 

Footing-beam (fut'ing-bem), n. In arch. 
the tie-beam of a roof. 

Foot-iron (futl-ern), n. 1. A carriage-step. 

2. A fetter for the feet. 

Foot- jaw (fiit'ja), ?i. A name commonly 
given to those limbs of Crustacea which are 
so modified as to act as instruments of mas- 
tication, but are not so specially modified as 
the mandibles and maxiilee. 

Footless (fut'les), a. Having no feet. 
FootHcker (ffit'hk-6r), n. One %vho licks 
the feet; a mean flatterer; a sycophant; a 
fawnei’. 

Foot-lights (fnt'Kts), n. pi. In theatres, a 
row of lights placed on the front of the 
stage and on a level with it to light it up. 
—To appear hefoi'e the footlights, to appear 
on the stage. 

Footman (fiit'mau), n. 1. A soldier who 
marches and fights on foot. 

The other princes put on harnesse light, 

Asyhei^>n<?>t use. Fairfax. 

2; {a) Originally, a servant who ran in front 
of his master’s carriage for the purpose of 
assisting in lifting it out of ruts, or help- 
ing it through rivers, but mainly as a mark 
of the consequence of the traveller: usually 
called a running footman. He was usually 
dressed in a light black cap, a jockey-coat, 
white linen trousers, and carried a pole <i or 
7 feet long. (&) A male servant whose duties 
are to attend the door, the carriage, the 
table, &c. ; a man in waiting. 

FootmansMp (fuV^^n-sMp), n. The art or 

faculty of a footman. 

Footmantle (fut'man-tl), n. A long gar- 
ment to keep the gown clean in riding. 


w, laig; wh, tc/iig; zh, azure. — See Key. 
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Footmark (fut'miirfc), n. A track; mark of 

ft foot. . . 4.1 

Foot-muff {fut'nuif)> n. A covering for the 
feet, lined with fur, &c., for keeping them 
%varm in winter, . . 

Foot-note (fut'ndt), 71 . In printi'ng, a note 
of reference at the bottom of a page. 
Footpace (fHt'pas), n. 1. A slow step, as m 
walking.— 2. A landing or resting place at 
the end of a short liight of steps. If it oc- 
curs at the angle where the stair turns, it is 
called a quarter-pace. —3. The dais or raised 
floor at the upper end of an ancient haU.— 
4. A hearth-stone. [Rare.] 

Footpad (fut'pad), n. A highwayman that 
robs on foot. 

Foot-page (futl^aj), n. An attendant or 
lackey; an errand-hoy. 

Foot-passenger (fut'pas-sen-jer), n. One 
who passes on foot, as along a bridge, &c. ; 
one who travels on foot. 

Footpath (fqt'path), n. A narrow path or 
way for foot-passengers only. 
Foot-pavement (fnt^pav-ment), 71. A paved 
way for passengers on foot; a foot-Avay. 
Foot-plate (fqt'plat), 71 . T’he platfomi on 
which the engine-man and fireman of a loco- 
motive engine attend to their duties; a car- 
riage-step, Weak. 

Footplough, Footplovr (hit'ploii), ?i. A 
kind of swing-plough. 

Foot-poet (fut'po-et), 7 L A servile or in- 
ferior poet. Di'yden. [Rare.l 
Footpost (fqt'post), 71. A post or messenger 
that ti'avels on foot. 

Why so fast, sir? I took you for a/aaf/ost. Brome. 

Foot-pound (fqt'pound), 71 . The term ex- 
pre.ssing the unit selected in measuring the 
w’ork done by a mechanical force. A foot- 
pound represents 1 lb. Aveight raised through 
a height of 1 foot; and a force equal to a 
certain number of foot-pounds, fifty for ex- 
ample, is ft force capable of raising 50 lbs. 
through a height of 1 foot. RoLUeell. 
Footprint (fut^print), n. The mark of a 
foot; mgcol an impression of the foot of an 
animal on the surface of rocks, such impres- 
sion having been made at the time the stone 
w»as in a state of loose sand or moist clay ; 
anichnite, 

And, departing, leave behind us 

on the sands of time, Longfeliow. 

Foot-race <futh-as), n. A race performed by 
men on foot. 

Footrope (ffit'rop), 71 . Eaut (a) the loAver 
bolt-rope to Avhich the loAver edge of a sail 
is seAved. (&) A rope to support men Avhen 
reefing, <&c. 

Footrot (ffit^rot), ?i. A disease in the feet of 
sheep, the more common form of Avhich is 
an inordinate groAvth of hoof, which at the 
toe, or round the margin, becomes turned 
doAvn, cracked, or torn, thus affording lodg- 
ment for sand and dirt. In the second foimi 
of tlie disease tlie foot becomes hot, tender, 
and sAvollen; there are ulcerations betAveen 
the toes, foUorv'ed by the sprouting of proud 
flesh. 

Foot-rule (fut'rbl), 71. A rule or measure of 
12 inches long; a rule for taking measiu’e- 
ments in feet and inches. 

Foots (fqts), 71. pi. Sediment from the bottom 
of an oil-cask, scrapings of sugar hogsheads, 
or the like. 

Foot-shackles (fnt'shak-lz), 71. pi Shackles 
for the feet. 

Foot-soldier (fut's01-j6r), 71. A soldier that 
serves on foot. 

Foot-sore (fqt'sor), a. Having the feet ren- 
dered sore or tender, as hy much Avalking. 
The heat of the ground made mQfoot^sore, Defoe. 

Footspace-rall (fut'spas-ral), 71. In ship- 
building, that rail in the halcony in. Avliich 
the balusters rest. 

Footstalk (fut^stak), 71. [Foot and stalk.} 

1. In hot. Si petiole; the stalk supporting 
the leaf, or connecting it Avith the stem 
, or branch. Sometimes, but rarely, the 
same footstalk supports both the leaf and 
fructification, as in Turnera. This is due 
to the adhesion of tlie flOAver-stallc to the 
leaf-stalk. --2. IilzooI a process resembling 
the footstalk In botany, as the mmscuhir 
process by Avhich certain of the Brachiopoda 
are attached, the stemAvhich bears the body 
in barnacles, the stalk wliich supports the 
eyes in certain crustaceans.— 3. In 7mch. the 
lower portion of a mill-spindle, 

FootstaU (fut'stftl), 71 . 1. A Avomaffs 
stirrup.— 2. In arch, the plinth or base 
of a pillar. 

Footstep (flit 'stop), w. 1 . A track; the 
mark or impression of the foot; footprint. 


2 . Tread; footfall; sound of the step or 
setting doAvn the foot; as, I hear his /oof- 
step on the stair. —3. Token; mark; visible 
sign of a course pursued. ‘Thy footsteps 
are unknown,' Ps. Ixxvii. 19,-4. In 7nech. 
the pilloAv in Avhich the foot of an upright 
or vertical shaft Avorks.— 5. An inclined 
plane under a hand printing-press. 

Footstick (fut'stik), 71. In jyrinting, a 
Avedge-shaped piece placed against the foot 
of the page in making up a forme in a chase. 
The quoins are driven in betAveen it and the 
chase. 

Footstool (fut'stol), 71 . A stool for the 
feet; that Avhich supports the feet of one 
Aviien sitting. 

Foot-stove (fut'stoAO, 71 . A contrivance for 
Avarming the feet; a foot-Avanner. 
Foot-tubercle (fut'tu-her-kl), n. In zool. 
one of the unarticulated appendages of the 
Annelida: often called Parapodia. 
Footvalve (fut'vahO, 71. The valve hetAveeii 
the condenser and air-pump in a steam- 
engine. 

Footwaling (fut'wal-ing), ? 1 . The whole 
inside planks or lining of a ship beloAv the 
lower deck. 

Foot-wall (fpt'AVjil), 71. In inviiing, the Avail 
or side of the rock luider the mineral A'eiii: 
commonly called the U7iderlaying Wall 
Foot-warmer (fut'Avarm-er}, 71. A foot- 
stove or other contrivance for warming or 
keeping Avarm the feet. 

Footway (fut'Ava), 7i. 1. A path for pas- 
sengers on foot. — 2. In iTimmg, the ladders 
by Avhich the miners descend into and ascend 
from the mine. 

Foot-worn (fiit'wom), p. and a. 1. Worn 
by the feet; as, a foot-woi'n track.— -2. Worn 
or Avearied in the feet; foot-sore; as, afoot- 
loom traveller. 

Footy (fut'i), a. Having foots or settlings; 
as, Jnoti/ oil, molasses, &c. Goodi'ich. 

Fop (fop), ?i. [Akin to G. foppen, to banter, 
to make a fool of.] A vain man of Aveak 
understanding and much ostentation; one 
Avhose ambition is to gain admiration by 
shoAvy di'ess and pertness ; a gay, trifling 
man; a coxcomb; a dandy. 

Fopdoodle (fop'db-dl), 71, An insignificant 
fellOAv. Hudihi'as. 

Fopling (fopTing), 71. A petty fop. 

Foppery (fop'pe-ri), 71. 1 . Affectation of 

siiGAA' or importance ; showy folly ; as, the 
foppe 7 ^y of dress or of manners.— 2. Folly; 
impertinence; foolery; idle affectation. 

Let not the sound of shallowy<J//«'^ enter 
My sober house, S/ta/e, 

3. A geAV-gaw; a vain ornament. Stoift. 
Foppish (fo]j'ish), a. Yain of dress; making 

an ostentatious display of gay clothing; 
dressing in the extreme of fashion; affected 
in manners. 

Foppishly (fop'ish-li)> adv. With vain 
ostentation of di-ess; in a trifling or affected 
manner. 

Foppishness (fop'ish-nes), 21 , The condition 
or quality of being foppish. 

Foppity, t Foppitie t (fop'i-ti), n. A trifler; 
a simpleton. 

Why does this littlePoJi/z'/ie laugh always. Cowley. 
For (for), prep. [A. Sax. /or. Cog. D. roo?', 
G. fur. Goth, faitr, for— allied to E. fore, 
far. fare, and fmn; L. prce, p?’o, Gr. pro, 
Lith. and Bohem. pro, Lett, par; Skr. 
p 7 ’a, before. The radical idea is that of 
going before, as of one event going before 
anothei'— the cause or reason preceding the 
effect.] 1. In tlie place of, as a substitute 
or equivalent; as, to exchange one thing 
for another; to quit the profession of laAV 
for that of medicine. ^And Joseph gave 
them ])read in exchange for horses, and 
for flocks, and for the cattle of the herds.' 
Gen. xlAui. 17. 

Ye have heard that it hath been, said, An eye for 
an eye, and a toothybr a tooth. Mat, v. 38. 

[To this head is referable the use of for 
in such asseverations as, for my life, /or my 
head, /or my hand, /or my heart, Ac,; as, 
*1 dare not for my head.’ Shak.; also in 
the expressions ‘ once /or all,’ 'now/ 02 ' all.’ 
5/ia/c.l— 2. In the place of; instead of; on 
behalf of; indicating substitution of persons 
or agency of one in the place of another Avith 
equivalent authority; as, an attorney is 
empowered to act for his principal ; Avill 
you take a letter and deliver it for me at 
the post-office— that is, in my place, or for 
my benefit.— 3. Corresponding to; accom- 
panying; as, pace /or pace; line for line; 
groan/or groan. 

Weep, wretched man, I’ll aid thee tearfor tear. 


4, In the character of; as being: a sense 
derived from substitution or standing in 
the place of. 

If a man can be fully assured of anything^??#* a 
truth, without having examined, Avhat is there that 
he may not embrace/br truth? Locke. 

But let her go for an ungrateful woman. PhiliL>s. 

I hear for certain, and do speak the truth. Shak. 
He quivered with his feet, and \R.yfor dead. Dry den, 

[Under this head fall such expressions as, 
I for one, for the most part, for the twen- 
tieth time, for the nonce.] — 5. Toward; 
with the intention of going to. 

We sailed from V&vufor China and Japan. Bacon. 

6, ToAvard; with a tendency to ; as, an 
inclination /or drink.— 7. For the advan- 
tage of; for the sake of; on account of; for 
the use of; to be used as or in. 

An ant is a wise creature/br It.self. Bacon. 
Shall I think the world was madeyb#' one, 

And men are horn for kings, as beasts/b?' men, 

Not for protection, but to be devoured. Dryden. 

The oakybrnothing ill. 

The osier goodyb;- twigs, the poplar for the milL, 
Spenser. 

8 . For the share of; for the lot of; as the 
duty of. 

For himself Julian reserved a more difficult part 
Gibbon. 

There’s fenneiybr you. Shak. 

9. Conducive to; beneficial to; in favour of. 
It isybr the general good of human society, and 

consequently of particular persons, to be true and 
just; and it hfor men’s health to be temperate. 

Tillolson. 

10. Leading or inducing to. 

There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reason 
for that which we call virtue and against that which 
we call vice. Tilloison. 

11. In expectation of; with a vieAv to obtain; 
in order to arrive at; to come to; as, to Avait 
for the morning ; Ave depend on divine aid 
for success; he writes /or money or / 02 ' fame; 
to search /or arguments. 

And now, my Lord Savelli,/jr my question. 

Lord Lytton. 

12. Suitable f^r; adapted for; proper to. 

Both latv and physic areybr petty wits. Marlorv. 

Since first this subjectybr heroic song 
Pleased rae long choosing. Milion. 

13. Against; in opposition to; Avith a ten- 
dency to resist and destroy; in order to ward 
off the evil or impleasant effects of; as, a 
remedy for the headache or toothache ; al- 
kalies are good for the heartburn ; to pro- 
vide clothes or stores for Avinter or against 
Avinter.— 14. Against; with a vieAV to the 
preA^ention of. 

She wrapped him close for catching cold. 

Richardson. 

[Tliis use is nearly obsolete.]— 15. Because; 
on account of; by reason of; as, he cried out 
for anguish; I cannot go for want of time; 
/or this cause I cannot believe the report. 

That which we for our unworthiness are afraid to 
crave, our prayer is that Godyb^* the worthiness of 
his Son would notwithstanding vouchsafe to grant. 
Hooker. 

Edward and Richard, 

With fiery eyes sparklingyb?- very wrath, 

Are at our backs. Shak. 

If it were not/t>^' us, , . , Drury Lane would be 
uninhabited. Gay. 

In this usage but comes very often before 
the/ 02 '. 

He would have put me into the hands of the Prince 
of Orange but for God’s special providence. 

Macaulay. 

16. Except; on account of or for the reason 
of: instead of hut for. 

For one restraint, lords of the %vorId besides. Milfon, 

17. With respect or regard to; on the part 
of; in relation to. 

It was young counsel the persons and violent 
counsel for the matters. Bacon. 

Thus muchyb#' the beginning and progress of the 
deluge. Bxirnet. 

These suns, then, are eclipsed/wr us. Coleridge. 

So Ave say, for me; for myself; or, as / d 2 ' me 
I have no anxiety, but /or you I have appre- 
hensions. In the general sense of in relation 
to / 02 ' is used with a considerable number of 
adjectives to indicate the object AATtli refer- 
ence to Avhich the person or thing qualified 
by tlie adjective is so qualified. Such adjec- 
tives are: IieaA’y, easy, difficult, possible, 
impossible, lawful, ready, fit, ripe, sufficient, 
necessary, requisite, and the like ; as, ‘ A 
heavy reckoning /or you, sir.’ ^hak.\ "His 
habit hi for speed succinct.' Milto7i; 'An in- 
come suificient for a gentleman’s Avants,' 
Trollope. 

4F<?rinan to tell how human life began 
Is hard. ‘ Milton. 

Seeing that it was too late/??' there to be any hope. 

T. A. Trollope. 
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18. In consideration of; in proportion to; as, 
he is tall /or his age.— 11 ). through a certain 
apace; during a certain time; as, to travel/or 
three days; to sail /or seven weeks; he holds 
his offlce/or life; he travelled on sand/or ten 
miles together; /or ever.— 20 . According to; 
as far as. 

Chemists have not been able.^r aught is vulgarly 
known, by fire alone, to separate true sulphur from 
antimony. JSay/e. 

21 . Notwithstanding; against; in opposition 
to; as, the fact may be so /or anything that 
has yet appeared; the task is great, but /or 
all that I shall not be deterred from under- 
taking it. 

For all his e.>cact tjlot, down was he cast from all 
his greatness. * Sonf/t. 

22. In favour of; on the part or side of; as, 
to vote for a person; one is for a free 
government, another is for a limited mon- 
archy. 

Aristotle is Jbr poetical justice. Dennis. 

‘Hurrah ybr the knights of St. John,’ cried the 
mercenaries. LordLytten. 

23. Desirous to have; willing to receive. 

If you are pleasure, marry; if you prize rosy 
health, marry, yer, Taylor, 

[In this sense for is often used with an inter- 
jection before it to e.xpre 3 s an ardent wish; 
as, *0/or a muse of fire I ’ Shak. ; Alack /or 
mercy!* Shale.— In recompense of. 

Now, /hr so many glorious actions clone, 

For^aact at home, andjhr the public wealth, 

I mean to crown a bowl for Ctesar's liealth, Drydett. 
25. By the want of. 

The inhabitants suffered severely both for pro- 
visions and fuel. Marshall. 

2(5. To be ; as, nature intended him for a 
usurer.— 27. Having so much laid to one’s 
account ; having added so much to a total ; 
liable for or having at one’s credit a certain 
sum; to the amount of; as, he is down in the 
subscription list for five pounds ; (in the 
game of cricket) he is out for twenty runs; 
he failed/or ten thousand. 

The Lords’ men were out by half-past twelve o’clock 
for ninety-eight runs. Hughes, 

28. For was at one time placed before the 
infinitives of verbs to denote purpose; and 
the use is correct, but now obsolete except 
in vulgar language; as, I came/oj’to see you 
'pour roxis mir. — For all the world, ot 
everything else in the world; wholly; 
exactly. 

A paltry ring 

That she did give, whose poesy was, 

For all the rvorld, like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife, Shiih. 

— Forever. See Evee. 

For (for), con/ l. The word by which a reason 
is introduced of something’ before advanced. 
‘That ye may be the cliildren of your Father 
who is in heaven; /or he inaketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good.* In such 
sentences /or has the sense of because, by 
reason that, as in No. 15 in preceding entry; 
with this difference, that in No. 15 the 
word precedes a single noun, and here it 
ju’ecedes a sentence or clause. In modem 
English this word Is seldom used to intro- 
duce a reason for something still to be 
stated, or for anything stated in a subor- 
dinate clause, but formerly it was not un- 
commonly used in both these cases. 

And,/;??' the morning now is something worn, 

Our purposed hunting shall be set aside; Shah. 
And, y^>?' they %vere so lonely, Clare 
Would to these battlements repair. 

And muse upon her sorrows there. Sir W. Scott. 
And Heaven defend your good souls that you think 
I will your serious and great business scout 
For she is with n^e. Sltale, 

2.t In order that. 

And/fl?- the time shall not seem tedious, 

I'll tell thee what befel me. Shah, 

—For as much as, or forasmuch as, in con- 
sideration that; seeing that; since; as, /or- 
asmuch as the thirst is intolerable, the 
patient may be indulged in a little drink.— 
Fm" 'because, f equivalent to because. ‘ N ot 
for because your brows are blacker.’ Shah. 
T-For that,i with the same sense. 

I hate him for he is a Christian, 

But more/f ?' that in low simplicity 
He lends out money gratis. Shah. 

--For because; for. 

For-. A prefix having generally the in- 
tensive force of the G. ver, signifying 
greatly, completely, utterly, as in for- 
wearied, wearied out; /or wounded, severely 
woiinded, ; forlorn, utterly lorn or lonely; 
sometimes it has the force of a negative or 
I privative; as in /orbid, which means to bid 
a thing not to be done; /mwear, to swear 
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not to do or have nothing to do with (though 
in these examples also it might be explained 
as an intensive); sometimes it means amiss 
or badly, as in /oredeeni for fordeem, to 
judge badly of; O.E. /orshapen, misshaped. 
In most E. words it is cognate with G. ver-, 
O.H.G. /ar-, Goth./ra-, L, j;er-, Gr, para, 
par-; but in some cases, when it comes from 
the Fr., as in forfeit, it is from the L. foris, 
abroad, away. As fore- is sometimes used 
for for-, so for- is sometimes u.sed iovfoi-e-, 
in the sense of precedence; as, forward. 
Forage (fo’raj), n. [Fr. fourrage; L.L. fora- 
gium, forage, from O.Fr. forre, from O.H.G. 
fuotar, fotar; G. fatter, fodder. See Fod- 
UER.] 1. Food of any kind for horses and 
cattle, as grass, pasture, hay, oats, — 

2. The act of providing forage ; the act of 
searching for provisions. 

Colonel Mawhood completed liis/?ra^tf unmolested. 

Marshall. 

Forage (fo'raj), v.i. pret. & pp. foraged; 
ppr. foraging. 1 . To collect food for horses 
and cattle, hy wandering about and feeding 
or stripping the country.— 2. To ravage; to 
feed on spoil. 

Stood smiling to behold liis lion’s whelp 

Forage in. blood of French nobility. Shak. 

3. t To wander far; to rove. 

Forage, and run 

To meet displeasure farther from the doors ; 

And grapple with him ere he comes so nigh. 

Shak. 

—Foraging party, milit. a party of soldiers 
sent out in search of provisions from the sur- 
rounding district for the troops or horses. 
Forage (fo’raj), v.t. 1. To strip of provisions 
for horses, Ac. Spenser. — 2, To supply with 
forage or fodder; as, to forage steeds. Pope. 
Forage-cap, Foraging-cap (fo’raj-kap.fo'- 
raj-ing-kap), n. Milit. a loose, rough-made, 
military cap, worn by soldiers sent out to 
forage, or when in fatigue-dress. 

Forager (fo’raj-er), n. One that goes in 
search of food for horses or cattle. 

Foralite (fo’ral-It), a, [L. foro, to bore, 
and Gr. lithos, a stone.] In geol. a name 
applied to a tube-like marking in sandstone 
and other strata, which appears dike the 
burrow of a worm-like animal. 

Foramen (fo-rsVinen), n. pi. Foramina (fd- 
ram'i-na). [L.,from/oro,tobore.] 

1 . A hole or opening by which 
nerves or blood-vessels obtain a 
passage through bones. — 2 . In 
hot. the orifice left at the apex of 
the nucleus through the coat or 
coats of the ovule so as to allow 
the passage of the pollen tubes to 
the nucleus. 

Foraminated (fo-ram'in-at-ed), a. Having 
foramina or little holes. 

Foraminifer (fd-ra-minfi-f^r), n. An in- 
dividual of the Foraminifera (which see). 
Foraminifera (fd-ram’in-if A-ra), n. pi. [L. 
foramen, formninis,a\iole,d.ndfero, to bear.] 
An order of Rhizopoda, belonging to the sub- 
kingdom Protozoa, furnished with a shell or 
test, simple or complex, usually perforated 
by pores (foramina), whence the name. The 
shell may be composed of lioniy matter, or of 
carbonate of lime, secreted from the water 
in which they live, or may be fabricated by 
sticking together extraneous matters, such 
as particles of sand, 0 ^ving to the resem- 
blance of their convoluted chambered shells 
to those of the nautilus, tliey were at first 
reckoned among the most highly organized 
molluscs. In reality they are among the 
simplest of the protozoa. The body of the 
animal is composed of granular, gelatinous, 
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Foraminifera (recent). 

I, PlanorbuHna Ugeriana, 2, Triloculina tricari- 
nata. 3, Globigerina bulloides. 4, Rotalia Becearii, 
5, Nonionina turgida. 

highly elastic sarcode, which not only fills 
the shell, but passes through the perfora- 
tions to the exterior, there giving off long 


thread-like processes, called p.soiidopodia, 
interlacing each other so as to form a net 
like a spider’s web. Internally the sarcoUe- 
body exhibits no structure or definite organs 
of any kind. A nucleus, which at one time 
was believed to be absent, has, however, 
been discovered in these organisms. So 
far as yet known the foraminifera were the 
earliest of created beings, the oldest known 
fossil {Eozoon canadense, of the Laurentian 
rocks of Canada) belonging to this order. 
The great geological formation kmnvn as 
white chalk is largely composed of forainin- 
iferous shells, white another remarkable for- 
mation known as Nnmniulitic Limestone 
receives its name from the presence of large 
coin-shaped foraminifers, generally about 
as large as a shilling. 

Foraminiferal, Foraininiferous (fo-ram'- 
m-if" 6 r-al, f 6 -ram'in-if”er-us), a. Having 
foramina or pores; belonging to the order 
Foraminifera. 

Forainittous (fd-ram1n-us), a. [See Fora- 
men,] Full of holes; perforated in many 
places; porous. Bamn. [Rare.] 
Foraminule (fO-ra^min-ul), n. llie ostiolum 
of certain finigals, or orifice through which 
their spores are discharged. 

Forasmuch (for-az-much'), conj. See under 
I Foe, conj. 

i Foray (fo’ra), v.t. [A form ot forage.) To 
ravage; to pillage. 

Foray (fo'ra), n. The act of foraging; a 
predatory excursion; booty. 

Earl Doorm, 

Bound on a-foray, rolling eyes of prey. TeMiyson, 

Forayer (fo'ra- 6 r), n. One who takes part 
in a foray; a marauder. 

They might not clioose the lowland road, 

For the alarseforayers were abroad. Sir Jf '. Scolt. 

Forbade (for-bad'), pret. otfoi'bid. Occasion- 
ally written Forbad, 

Forbathej- (for-baSHOi f.t To bathe. 
Forbear (for-barO, ‘o.i. pret. forbore; pp. for- 
borne; ppr, forbearing. [Prefix for, and 
beofr; A. forheran, forheeran.) 1. To 
stop; to cease; to refrain from |)roceedmg; 
to pause; to delay; as, forf)ear a while. 
Sometimes it takes the reflexive pronoun 
with the same sense. 

Forbear, forbear, I say 1 it is my lord the diike. 

Shak. 

Shall I go against Ranioth Gilead to battle, or 
shall 1 forbear f i Ki. xxii. 6, 

Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is with 
me, that he destroy thee not. 2 Chron. xxxv. 21. 

2 . To refuse; to decline. 

Whether they will hear, or whether they will/h?*- 
bear. Ezelc. ii. s. 

3. To be patient; to restrain one’s self from 
action or violence. Prov. xxv, 15, 

The kindest and the happiest pair, 

Will find occasion to/ib?'*^o:?'. CoUtfer. 

Forbear (for-hari), v.t. l. To avoid volun- 
tarily; to decline. 

Forbear his presence. Shak. 

2. To abstain from; to omit; to avoid doing; 
as, learn from the Scriptures what you 
ought to do and what to/br&fiur. 

To hear meekly, sir, and to laugh moderately; or 
to forbear both. Shak. 

3. To Spare ; to excuse; to treat with indul- 
gence and patience. ^Forbear me till anon.’ 
Shah. 

Forbearing one another in love. Eph. iv. a. 
Amazed am I, 

Beholding how you butt against my wish. 

That I/£7?’/>£’rtr you thus. Tennyson. 

Forbear (for'ber), n. A forefather; an an- 
cestor. [Scotch.] 

So may they, like their great forbears. 

For many a year come through the shears. Burns, 

Forbearance (for-barians), n. l. The act of 
avoiding, shuiming, or omitting; the cessa- 
tion or intermission of an act commenced, 
or a withholding from beginning an act. 

This may convince us howvastly greater a pleasure 
is consequent upon forbearance of sin, than can 
possibly accompany the commission of it. South. 

2. Command of temper; restraint of pas- 
sions; long-suffering; indulgence towards 
those who injure us; lenity. 

Have a contiaentforbearance, till the speed of his 
rage goes slower, Shak. 

Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness, and 
forbearance, and loag-sufCtrirngi Rom. ii, 4. 
Stn. Abstinence, refraining, long-suffering, 
lenity, mildness. 

Forbearant (for-bariant), Forbearing; 
indulgent; long-suffering. [Rare.] 
Forbearantly (for-bariant-li/Ad-u. In a 
forbearing manner, [Rare.] 

Forbearer (for-bar' 6 r), n. One that inter- 
mits or Intercepts. 
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Forbearing 

cisiiig patience and indulgence, long-surrer- 
iiiff. 

Forbearittgly (for-brir'ing-li), adi>. In a for- 
bearing, patienti manner. , ^ , 

Forbid (for -bid'), v.i. pret /orbad&; pp. 
forbid, forbidden; ppr. forbidding, [For, 
implying negation, and bid.] Jjit. to bid or 
command against. Heiice—1. To prohiliit ; 
to interdict; to commanu to forbear or not 
to do. ■ . 

I expressly am/r»wVir to touch It, 

For it engenders choler, planteth anger. 

2. To refuse access to; to command not to 
enter or approach; as, I have forbid him my 
house or presence. —3. To oppose; to hinder; 
to obstruct; as, an impassable river forbids 
the approach of the army. 

A blaze of glory that/ordids the sight. Drydcn, 

4.t To ac curse; to blast. 

He shalllive a man/hreStoT, Shak 


Forbid (for-bicT), r . %, To utter a prohibition; 
but ill the intransitive form there is always 
an ellipsis; as, I would go, but my state of 
health forbids^ that is, forbids me to go, or 
my going. 

ForMd wJio will, none shall from me withhold 
Longer tliy offer’d good. Milton, 


Who overcomes ‘ 

By force hath overcome but lialf his foe- Milton. 

G, Moral power to convince the mind; influ- 
ence; moral compulsion; as, there is great 
foree in an argument. 

The government and the priests could at any time 
affirm to the people that certain things must be clone 
or submitted to by force of the clenimciations or coun- 
sels which those secret volumes contained. J-Iallatn. 

1. Validity; power to bind or hold; as, if the 
conditions of a covenant are not fulfilled, 
the contract is of no force; a testament is of 
force after the testator is dead.— 8. Strength 
or power for war; carmament; troops; an 
army or navy; as, a military or naval /orcc; 
sometimes in the plural; as, military /orecs. 
Hence— 9. A body of men prepared for action 
in other ways; as, a police /orcc.— 10. In law, 
any unlawful violence to person or property. 
This is mivpU, when no other crime attends 
it, as the entering into another’s possession 
without committing any other unlawful act. 
It is compound when some other violence or 
unlawful act is committed. Force is im- 
plied in every case of trespass, disseisin, or 
rescue.™ 0//orcc, of necessity; necessarily; 
imavoidably. [Bare.] 

Good reasons must, qf/orce, give place to better. 

Shak. 


Forbiddance (for-bid'ans), n. Prohibition; 
command or edict against a thing. [Bare.] 
Forbidden (fox’-bid'n), p, and a. Prohibited; 
interdicted; as, the forbidden fruit. ‘The 
fruit of that tree.’ 
Forbidden-fruit (for-bid'n-frdt), n. 1. The 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, prohibited to 
Adam and Eve in Paradise,— 2. In hot. the 
fruit of the Citrus decumana, or shaddock, 
when of small size. 

Forbiddenly (for-bid'n-li), adv. In an un- 
lawful manner. 

Forbiddeniiesst (for-bid'n-iies), n, A state 
of being prohibited. 

Forbidder (for-bid'er), n. He or that which 
forbids or enacts a prohibition. 

Forbidding (for-bid'ing), a. Bepelling ap- 
proach; repulsive; raising abhorrence, aver- 
sion.or dislike; disagreeable; as, n forbidding 
aspect; nforbiddnig formality; n forbidding 
air. — SYff. Disagreeable, unpleasant, dis- 
pleasing, offensive, repulsive, odious, ab- 
horrent. 

Forbiddingly (for-bid'ing-li), ado. In a 
forbidding manner; repulsively. 

Forboden, t pp. of forbid. Forbidden. 
Chaucer. 

Forbore (for-bor'), pret. of forbear. 
Forbreah:,] v.t [Prefix for, intens,, and 
bi’eaJc.} To break off. Chaucer. 
Forbrused.t Vp. {For, intens., and hnised, 
bruised.] Sorely bruised, Chaucer. 
Forbye, Forby (for-bi'), prep, or adv. 

1. t Harclby; nearby; beside. 

As when a falcon hath with nimble flight 
Flowne at a flusJi of ducks, forefijye tlie brooke. 

Spen.ver, 

2. Past; beyond; besides; over and above. 
[Old and provincial English and Scotch,] 

Forcat(for-sa), n. [ Fr., from /orccr, to force.] 
A French convict condemned to forced 
labour for life or a term of years; a galley- 
slave. 

Force (foLs), n. [Fr.; L.L. forcia, fortia, 
from h.fortis, strong.] 1. In physics, that 
which is the source of .all the active pheno- 
mena occuiTing in the material world, 
and of which motion, gravitation, heat, 
light, electricity and ma^etism, cohesion, 
chemical affinity, are believed to he exliibi- 
tions; that which produces or tends to pro- 
duce change; energy; as, tlxe conservation 
of force.-— 2. Any one of the various modes 
or conditions under which force exliibits 
itself, as motion, heat, hght, &c. ; as, the 
correlation of /orcea. 

The transformation and equivalence of yhrfifj- is 
seen by men of science to hold not only throughout 
all inorganic actions but throughout all organic 
actions; even mental changes are recognized as the 
correlatives of cerebral changes which also conform 
to this principle: .and there must be admitted the 
corollary, that all actions going on in .a society are 
measured by certain antecedent energies which dis- 
appear in effecting them, while they themselves be- 
come actual or potential energies through which sub- 
sequent actions arise. Herbert Spencer. 

3. Strength ; active power; vigour; might; 
energy that may be exerted; as, by the /bree 
of the muscles we raise a weight, or resist 
aa assault; the /orce of the mind, will, or 
uaderstaudiug.— 4, Momentum; the quan- 
tity of energy or power exerted by a moving 
body; as, deforce of a cannon-ball; i\\e force 
Ot the wind or waves.— 6. Tiolence; power 
exerted against will or consent; compulsory 
power; coercion. 


—Noforce, \ no matter. —J do no force, I care 
not. Chaucer.— Kinetic force or energy, the 
force which a body actually moving can 
exert, at any instant of its motion, on another 
body re,sisting it, as the force with which 
an arm actually in motion would strike 
any opposing object. —PofenfiaZ force or 
energy, tfve energy stored up, as it were, in 
a body, and which it is capable of exerting, 
as distinguished from Jcmetic energy, or 
that which it exerts at any moment. Hence, 
tlie potential energy of an arm is tiie energy 
residing in it when at rest, or the residue 
between the force actually being exerted 
by the arm when moving and the highest 
degree of force it is capable of exerting. 
It is thus obvious that, the higher the Jcineth 
force, the less is the potential, and rice 
the one force being the complement 
of the Qihev. — Correlation of forces, the 
doctrine that force or energy can exhibit 
itself in various definite modes or condi- 
tions, each of which is called ‘ a force,’ 
these ‘forces’ being mutually convertible 
into each other under certain conditions or 
circumstances. Thus motion, on being sud- 
denly retarded or strongly resisted, becomes 
sensible heat, or, in certain circumstances, 
heat and light. This is observed when a 
bullet strikes against a target, when a piece 
of iron is hammered till it is red hot, or 
when heat and flame are generated by rub- 
bing two pieces of wood togethei*. Heat, in 
like manner, becomes motion or motive 
power when it expands water into steam 
which lifts the pi.ston of a steam-engine.— 
Consermtion offeree or energy, the doctrine 
that the total amount of force or energy in 
the universe is always the same, though it 
may change its condition or mode of exhibi- 
tion. See extract. 

The * gre<it philosophical doctrine of the present 
era of science,’ as the subject about to engage our 
attention, has been justly termed, bears the title of 
the ' Conservation of Forced or, as some ambiguity is 
likely to attend the definition of the term ‘ Force,’ the 
‘ Conservation of Energy.’ The basis of the doctrine 
is the broad and comprehensive natural law which 
teaches us that the quantity of force comprised by 
the universe, like the quantity of matter contained in 
it, is a fixed and invariable amount, which can be 
neither added to nor taken from, but which is for 
ever undergoing change and transformation from one 
form to another. That we cannot create force ought 
to be as obvious a fact as that we cannot create 
matter; and what we cannot create we cannot de- 
stroy. . . , And force we are taught is indestruc- i 
tible; therefore motion must be indestructible also, i 
But when a falling body strikes the e<arth, or a gun- i 
shot strikes its target, or a hammer delivers a blow 
upon an anvil, or a brake is pressed against a rotat- 
ing wheel, motion is arrested, and it would seem 
natural to infer that it is destroyed. But if we say it 
is indestructible, what becomes of it? The philoso- 
phical answer to the question is this, that the motion 
of the mass becomes transferred to the particles or 
molecules composing it, and transformed to molecu- 
lar motion, and this molecular motion manifests itself 
to us as heat. The particles or atoms of matter are 
held together by cohesion, or, in other words, by the 
action of molecular attraction. When heat is applied 
to these particles, motion is set up among them, they 
are set in vibration, and thus requiring and m.aking 
wider room, they urge each other apart, and the 
well-known expansion by heat is the result. If the 
heat be further continued a more violent molecular 
mouon ensues, every increase of heat tending to urge 
the atoms further apart, till at length they, overcome 
their cohesive attraction and move about each other, 
.and a liquid or molten condition results. If the heat 
be still further increased, the atoms break away from 
their cohesive fetters altogether, and leap off the 
mass in the form of vapour, and the matter thus 


assumes the gaseotis or vaporous form. Thus we 
see that the jihenomena of heat are phenomena of 
motion, and of motion only. 

Nasmyth and Carpenter. 

—Moral fm'ce, the power of acting on tlie 
reason in judging and determining. —Physi- 
cal force, material influence; coercion, as 
by mere bodily strength.— A/ec/iu?ifcaZ/oJ’ce, 
the power wliicli produces or tends to pro- 
duce motion, or an alteration in the direc- 
tion of motion. Mechanical forces are of 
two sorts ; one of a body at rest, being the 
same as pressure or tension; the other of a 
body in motion, being the same as impetus or 
momentum. The degree of resistance to any 
motion may be measured by the active force 
required to overcome that resistance, and 
hence writers on mechanics make use of the 
terms resisting forces and retarding forces. 
When two forces act on a body in the same 
line of direction, the resulting force, or rc- 
sultoAit as it is called, will be the sum of 
both forces. If they act in opposite direc- 
tions, the body will remain at rest if the 
forces 1)6 equal; or, if the forces be unequal, 
it will move with a force equivalent to their 
difference in the direction of the greatei*. 
If the lines of direction make an angle with 
each other, the resultant will be a mean 
force in an intermediate direction.— (7om- 
position of forces, the combining of two or 
more forces into one whicli shall have the 



same effect xvlien acting in some given direc- 
tion; resolution of forces, the decomposing 
of a single force into two or more forces, 
which, acting in different directions, shall 
be equivalent to the single force. The fun- 
damental proposition of the composition of 
forces is as follows Any two forces acting 
at the same point, and represented in mag- 
nitude and direction by two straight lines, 
are equivalent to a third force wliich is re- 
presented in magnitude and direction by 

the diagonal of the 

Afxr ^ ^ parallelogram con- 

structed with the 
two lines as its sides. 
Thus, let a body at A : 
be acted up oil by two 
Jb forces at the same 
instant, one of which 
would cause it to move over the line ab in 
a given time, and the other acting alone 
would cause it to move over the line AC in 
the same time ; then the direction of the 
motion resulting from the action of both 
forces will he that of the diagonal ad of the 
parallelogram ab do, and at the end of the 
given time the body will be found at D. 
The diagonal AD represents the resultant of 
the forces in the directions ab and ac, and 
is equivalent to them both. By means of 
this proposition the resultant of any num- 
ber of forces whatever may be found, and 
also, any given force may be resolved into 
two others, such that the straight lines by 
which they are represented form the two 
sides of a parallelogram, of which the line 
representing the given force is the diagonal. 
The proposition is frequently termed the 
pa7'allelogram of forces, and is of great im- 
portance in mechanical science, .Forces 
have different denominations according to 
their nature and the manner in which they 
act; thus, we have accelei'ating forces, cen- 
tral forces, cmistant forces, parallel foi'ces, 
unifonn aiid variable forces, cfec. See these 
terms in their proper places.— Jfownp/orcc 
or motive force, the same os, Momentum . — 
Peimanent foree, that which acts constantly; 
thus, the action of a weight suspended from 
a cord, or resting on a surface, is a perma- 
nent force . — Impulsive force, that wliich is 
applied suddenly to a body and immediately 
ceases to act upon it, as the blow of a ham- 
mer or percussion. —Anfrnui /om, that 
which results from the muscular power of 
men, horses, and other animals.— Ffne of 
direction of a fo7'ce, the straight line in 
which any force tends to make a body move. 
Similar forces acting on a body cause it to 
move in a straight line, but if the forces be 
dissimilar, the body will move in a curve 
line depending on the nature of the forces, 
Tims, a cannon-ball is acted on by the im- 
pulse of the charge, and by the force of 
gravity, and in consequence of tliese two 
dissimilar forces describes the curve of a 
parabola.— Po%on offoi'ces. See Polygon, 
—unit offoi'ce, the single force in terms of 
which the amount of any other force is 
ascertained, and which is generally some 
known weight, as a pound.— Equilibrium 
of forces, the condition produced when any 
number of forces, which being applied to 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; % Sc. Uy. 
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a body, destroy one another’s tendency to 
communicate motion to it, and thus hold it 
at rest. impressed (tful effective. 
See under VniTUAL:—J&’a:iif?mai5/o>*ce6f, those 
forces which act upon masses of matter at 
sensible distances, as gravitation. 
forms, those forces which act only on the 
constituent particles of matter, and at insen- 
sible distances, as cohesion.— /^otor/orces, 
those forces which are conceived to act with 
equal intensity, in opposite directions, at 
the extremities of the axes of molecules, or 
of masses of matter, as magnetism. 

Force (fors), v.t, pret. & pp. forced; ppr. 
forcing. 1. To compel; to constrain to do 
or to forbear, by the exertion of a power 
not resistible; as, men are forced to suhrait 
to conquerors; masters /orcc their slaves to 
labour.— 2. To overpower by strengtli, 

I should h&vcforceei thee soon with other anus. 

Milton, 

'B. To impel; to press; to drive; to draw or 
push by main strengtli; a sense of very ex- 
tensive use; as, to foi'ce along a waggon or 
a ship; to force away a man's arms; water 
forces its ^vay through a narrow clianiiel; a 
man may he forced out of his possessions,— 
4, To exert to the utmost. * Forcing niy 
strength.’ Dryden. — 5. To compel by 
strength of evidence; as, to force conviction 
on the mind; to force ono to acknowledge 
the truth of a proposition.— 6. To storm; to 
assault and take by violence; as, to force a 
town or fort.— 7. To ravish; to violate by 
force, as a female.— 8. To jiroduce or ex- 
cogitate by straining ideas, meanings, or the 
like; to twist, wrest, or overstrain; as, nforced . 
conceit; to /orcc an analogy.— 9. To assume, ’ 
or compel one's self to give utterance or e.x- 
pression to; as, to force a smile or a laiigh; 
a forced show of interest.— 10. To bring to 
maturity or to a certain stage of advance- 
ment before the natural period; to cause to 
produce ripe fruit prematurely, as a tree; 
to cause to grow or ripen by artificial heat, 
as fruits, flowers, or vegetables ; hence, fig. 
to attempt to produce intellectual results 
at a premature age; as, we should not force 
the mental faculties of a child.— 11. t To 
man; to strengthen by soldiers; to garrison. 

12. t To have I’egard to; to care for. 

For me I force not argument a straw, 

Since that my case is past the help of law. Shak. 

13. t To put in force; to make binding; to 
enforce. ‘ Wliat can the Church force more. ' 
J. Webster, —To foi'ce from, to wvoHt from; 
to extort.— To force out, to drive out; to 
compel to issue out or to leave ; also, to 
extort. — To force wine, to fine wine by a 
short process, or in a short time.— To /orcc 
wie’s inclination, {a) to overcome one's (own) 
disinclination or dislike. (&) To disregard 
one's inclination, or make one act contrary 
to his inclination.— Syn. To compel, con- 
strain, oblige, necessitate, coerce, drive, 
press, impel, ravish, violate, overstrain, 
overtax. 

Farce t (fdrs), v.i. 1. To lay stress on; to 
make a difficulty about; to hesitate; to 
scruple. 

Your oath once broke you force not to forswear. 

ShaJk, 

% To use violence; to make violent effort; 
to strive; to endeavour. 

Forcing with gifts to win his wanton heart. Spenser. 

8. To be of force or consequence; to matter. 

It is not .sufficient to have attained the name and 
dignity of a shepherd, notforcing liow. UddlL 

Force (fors), n. [Icel. fors, Dan, fos, a water- 
fall.] A waterfall. [Northern English.] 

After dinner I went along the Milthorpe turnpike 
four miles to see the falls or/brr<r of the river Kent. 

Gray, 

Force (fors), V.t. [See Faroe.] To stuff; to 
farce. 

Wit larded with malice, and maliceforced with wit. 

SAaA 

Forced (forst), p. and a. Affected; over- 
strained; unnatural; as, n forced style. 

Forcedly (f6rs''ed-li), adv. In a forced man- 
ner; violently; constrainedly; unnaturally. 
[Rare.] 

Forcedness (fors'ed-nes), n. The state of 
being forced. 

Forceful (fors'ful), a. 1. Possessing force; 
expressing or representing with force. 

There is a sea-piece of Ruysdael’s in the Louvre, 
whiclt though nothing very remarkable in any qua- 
lity of art, is at least forceful, agreeable, and, as far 
as it goes, natural. Ruskin. 

2. Impelled by violence; driven with force; 
acting with power. 

Against the steed he threw 
tlisforcefui speax. Dryden. 


ch, eftain; Ch, Sc. locA; g, cio; ]*, job; 


3, Violent; impetuous. HMirforccfal insti- 
gation.' 8hak. 

Forcefully (fors'fql-li), adv. Violently; im- 
petuously. 

Forceless (forsles), a. Having little or no 
force; feeble; impotent. 

Forcelett (fors 'let), n. A snmil fort; a 
blockhouse. 

Forcemeat (fdrs'met), n. [See Force, to 
stuff.] In cookery, meat chopped fine and 
seasoned, either served up alone, or used as 
stuffing. 

Forcement (fors'jnent), n. The act of forc- 
ing; violence. J. Webster. 

Force-piece (fors'pes), n. In mming, a 
piece of timber jdaced in a level shaft to 
keep the ground open. 

Forceps (forisepa), n. [L, Probably from 
formus, warm, and cep, root of capio, to 
seize, take, or, as Pott conjectures, furca, a 
fork, and the same root.] A general name 
for a two-bladed instrument "on the prin- 
ciple of pincers or tongs, used for seizing 
and holding, and for extracting objects 
which it would be impracticable thus to 
tz‘eafc with the fingers; such msfrmneiits 
are used by watchmakers and jewellers in 
delicate operations; by dentists in forcibly 
extracting teeth; by accoiiclieurs, for seizing 
and steadying the head of the fetus in de- 
livery, or extracting the fetus; for grasping 
and holding parts in dissection, for extract- 
ing anything from a wound, taking up an 
artery, Ac. 

Force-pump, Forcing-pump ^fors'pump, 
fors'ing-pump), n. A pump which delivers 
the water under pressure, so as to eject it 
forcibly or to a great elevation, in contra- 
distinction to a lift -pump in which the 
water is lifted and simply runs out of the 
spout. See Pump. 

Forcer (fors'er), n. One who or that which 
forces, drives, or constrains; as, (a) in meek. 
a solid piston applied to pumps for the pur- 
pose of producing a constant stream, or of 
raising water to a greater height than it can 
be raised by the pressure of the atmosphere. 
See Pump, (&) In Cmmish mhiing, a small 
pump worked by hand, used in sinking 
small simples or pits. 

Forcible (fdrs'Md), a. 1. Having force; ex- 
ercising force; powerful; strong; mighty; 
efficacious; as, a jmnishment fm'cibh to 
bridle sin. 

Sweet smells are most forcible jti dry substances 
when broken. Bacon, 

Ido'S forcible are right words ! Job vi. 25. 

2. Characterized by the use of force; marked 
by violence ; violent ; impetuous ; as, for- 
cible means; forcible measures. — 3. Done 
or effected by force; brought about by 
compulsion; as, a abduction. ‘The 
abdication of King James . . . forcible and 
unjust.’ Swift, — 4.t Valid; binding; obli- 
gatory. — Forcible entry, in laxo, an actual 
violent entry into houses or hmds.— 
cihle detainer, in law, a violent withholding 
of the lands, <&c., of another from his pos- 
session. — Syn. Violent, powerf ul, strong, 
mighty, potent, weighty, impressive, cogent. 
Forcible-feeble (fdrs'i-bl-fe-bl), a. [From 
one of Shakspere’s characters named Feeble, 
whom Falstaff describes as ‘ most forcible 
Feeble . . . Valiant as a wrathful dove or 
most magnaiumoiis mouse.'] Striving to be 
or appear vigorous, or aiming at vigour, but 
in reality feeble; as, a forcible-feeble 8tyl<^- 
‘Epithets which are in the bad taste of the 
forcible-feeble school.' Jforth Brit. Rev. 
Forcible-feeble (fors'i-bl-fe-bl), n. A feeble 
person, usually a writer, who wants to ap- 
pear vigorous. 

When, the writer was of opinion he had made a 

E oint, you may be sure the nit was in italicj;. that 
ist resource of the forciblefeebles. Disraeli, 

Forcibleixess (fors'i-bl-nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being forcible. 

Forcibly (fors'i-bli), adv. In a forcible man- 
ner ; strongly ; powerfully ; impressively ; 
impetuously; violently; as, a stream rush- 
ing /orci&Zj/ doTO a precipice. 

The gospel offers such considerations as are fit to 
work vety forcibly on our hopes and fears. 

Tilloison, 

Forcing (fors'ing), n. In hort.. the art of 
raising plants, flowers, and fruits at an 
earlier season than the natural one by arti- 
ficial heat, 

Forcing-engine (fors'ing-en-jin), n. A fire- 
engine (which see). 

Forcing-bouse (f6rs'ing-hon.s), n. In liort. 
a hothouse for forcing plants. 

Forcin|r-pit (f drs'ing-pit), n, A pit of wood 
or masonry, sunk in the earth, for contain- 
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ing fermenting materials to jiroduee bot- 
tom-heat in forcing plants. 

Forcing-pump. See Force-pump. 
Forcipal (for 'si-pal), a. Of the nature of 
forceps. Sir T. Browne. 

Forcipate, Forcipated (foriaip-ut. for'sip- 
at-ecl), a. [From foreeps.l Formed like n 
forceps, to open and inclose; as, a.forGipated 
mouth: applied also to the claws of a lobster, 
crab, &c. 

Foreipation (for-.sip-a'shon), n. Tortm e 
by pinching with forceps or pincers. 

Lord Bficmi makes a sortof apology for it, as ‘less 
cruel than the wheel or forcipailon, or even simple 
burning'.’ Hallani, 

Forclose (f or-kldz'), r, t. Same as Foreclose. 
Forclosure (for-kloz'ur or for-kld'zhur), n. 
Same Foreclosure. 

Forcatte,t v.t. [iTefix/or, tliorouglily, and 
cut:\ To cut through. Chaucer. 

Ford (ford), n. [A. Sa.x. ford, a ford; con- 
nected with faran, to go, to fare. Comp, 
G. fivid, a ford, and/uArcjj, to go. Akin to 
Slav, brad, Gr. povos, a passage; E. /(3r;‘2f.] 
1. A place in a river or otlier water where it 
may be pasfsed by man or beast on foot, or 
by wading. 

He swam the Esk river wliereyby.'^ there was none. 

Sir IV, Scolt. 

I 2. A stream; a current. 

Permit my ghost to pass the Stygian/h;'<^. Dryden. 
Ford (ford), V. t. To pass or cross, as a river 
or other water, by treading or walking on 
the bottom; to pass througii by wading; to 
wade through. 

Fordable (fdrd'a-bl), a. That maybe waded 
or passed through on foot, as water. 
Fordableness (ford'a-bl-nes), n. state of 
being fordable. 

Fordo, Foredo (for-do', for-db'), v.t. pratfor- 
didyforedid; pp. for done, for edone; i)pr./oa'- 
doingy foredoing, [For, in tens., and do.\ 

1. To destroy; to undo; to ruin. 

He hath commission from thj’- wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prison, and 
To lay the blame upon her own despair, 

That she fordid herself. Shak. 

% To exhaust, overpower, or overcome, as 
by toil. 

For there, vvjth bodily anguish keen. 

With Indian lieats at last fordone, 

With public toil and private teen. 

Thou sank St alone. Mail. Arnold, 

Fordon,t pp. Undone. Chaucer. 
Fordrive,t PP- Fordriven ; driven away. 
Chaucer, 

Fordronken,tpp. [i^or, intens., and 
ken, drunken,] Very drunken, Chaxteer, 
Fordry,t a. [Prefix /or, in tens., and dry.) 
Very dry, Chaucer. 

Fordwined, f pp. [A. Sax.fordtvinan. ] Wasted 
away. Chaucer. 

Fore (for), a, [A. Sax. fore. Cog. G. vor, be- 
fore; O.H.G./ttra, Goth./«M?‘a, L. joro,por(as 
inporrigere, to e.xtend), Gr. pares, Skr. pums 
—before. See For.] 1. Adyancecl, or being 
in advance of something in motion or pro- 
gression; as, the fore end of a chain carried 
in measuring land; the/orc oxen or horses 
in a team.— 2. Advanced in time; coming in 
advance of something; coming first; ante- 
rior; preceding; prior; as, the fore part of 
the last century; the fore part of the day, 
week, or year.— 3. Advanced in order or 
series ; antecedent; as, the fore part of a 
writing or bill. —4. Being in front or toward 
the face: opposed to back or behind; as, the 
fore part of a garment— 5. Na^tt. a term 
applied to the parts of a ship at or near the 
stem..— Fore-and-aft sail, a sail whose mid- 
dle position is in a line with the lengtli of 
the ship, so that it points in this position 
to stem and stern. 

Fore (for), adv. [A. Sax. /m’U, fox-e, foran, 
before. See Fore, a., and For.] 1, Pre- 
viously. 

The eyas, fore duteous, now converted are. Shak. 

2. In the part that precedes or goes first.—- 

3. Faxtt. toward or in the parts of a ship 
that lie near the stem. — Fore and aft 
(xiaiit), noting the whole length of the ship, 
or from end to end, from stem to stern.— 
Fore, as a prefix, signifies priority in time, 
place, order,or importance, and is equivalent 
to ante-, pre-, or pxw- in words of Latin 
origin. In some words, however, fore- is 
used where the original prefix -was /or-. 

Fore (for), conj. [Contracted from before.] 
Before. 

Not a month 

F<??'dr your queen died, she was more worth such gazes 
Than what you look on noiv. Shak. 

Fore (for), u. A word used only in the 
phrase to the fore, alive; remaining still in 


w, toig; wh, to/iig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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existence; not lost, worn out, or spent, as 
money, <tc. ‘Wlule I am ifo /ovig.’ ir. 
Collins, ; - , ^ 

How many captains in the regiment had two thou* 
sand pounds »tJ r A if /"nrf. Thackeray, 

Pore t (for). PP- 

PoreadmonasE(f6r*ad-nion'ish), v.t To 
admonish beforehand, or before the act or 
event ^ ^ . 

Poreadvise (f6i‘'atl-viz), v.t. To advise or 
counsel before the time of action or before 
the event; to preadmonish. 

Poreallege (for-al-lej'), n.t. To allege or 
cite before. 

Foreappoint (for-ap-poinfcO, v.t To set, 
order, or appoint beforehand. 
Foreappoiatmeiit (for*ap-point'ment), ii. 
Previous appointment; preordination. 
Forearm (for-annO, v. t I’o arm or prepare 
for attack or resistance before the time of 
need. 

Forearm (for'arm), n. In anaf. that part 
of the arm Avhich is between the bend of 
the arm and the wrist. 

Forehay (foi*'ba), n. That part of a mill- 
race wliere the crater flows upon the wheel. 
Forebear (for'ber), n. Same as Forbear 
(which see). 

Forehelief (for-be-lefO, n. Previous belief. 
Forehemoaned(forT3§-m6nd), a. Bemoaned 
in former times. Shale. 

Forebode (for-bod'), uf. prei & pp, fore- 
boded; ppr. forehodingf. 1. To bode before- 
hand; to foretell; to prognosticate. —2. To 
foreknow; to be prescient of; to feel a 
secret sense of, as of a calamity about to 
happen ; as, my heart/ore&ofles a sad reverse. 
Syn. To foretell, predict, prognosticate, au- 
gur, presage, portend, betoken. 

Forebode t (f dr'bo d) , n. Presage ; progn osti- 
cation. 

Forebodement (for-bod^ment), n. The act 
of foreboding. 

Foreboder (fdr-bod'j^r), n. One who fore- 
bodes; a prognosticator; a soothsayer. 
Forebodingly (for-bod^ng-li), adv. In a 
progno.sticating manner. 

Forebody (for'bo-di), n. Ncmt the fore part 
of a ship, from the mainmast to the head : 
distinguished from o/ffir-Aod?/. 

Foreboot (for'bot), qi. A box in the forepart 
of a carriage. See Boot, 3. 

Forebow (for 'bo), n. The forepart of a 
saddle, 

Forebowline (for'bS-lIn), n. Jfant the bow- 
line of the foresail. 

Forebrace (fdr'bras), ?i. Fmt. a rope ap- 
plied to the fore ym'd-arm to change the 
position of the foresail. 

Foreby t (for-biOjpre^. Same as Fc>rD 2 /(which 
see). 

Fore-cabin (for'ka-hin), n. The cabin in 
the forepart of a vessel, with accommoda- 
tion inferior to that of the aft- cabin or 
saloon. 

Forecast (for-kast'), v.t pret. & pp. fore- 
cast; ppr. forecasting. 1. To cast or scheme 
•beforeliand; to plan before execution. 

He forecast his devices against the strong 
holds. Dan. xi. s4, 

S. To foresee; to calculate beforehand; to 
estimate the future. 

It is wisdom consequences. L'Hstrange, 

But who shall the years 

And find in loss a gain to match? Tettnyson. 

Forecast (f or-kast'), v. i. To form a scheme 
previously; to contrive beforehand. ‘ If it 
happen as I did/orficasi.' Milton. 

Forecast (for'kast), n. 1. Previous contri- 
vance or determination; pre-ordination. 

He makes this difference to arise from )A\ei/orea.tst 
and predetermination of the gods themselves. 

■■ ■ Addison, 

2. Foresight of consequences, and provision 
against them; prevision; premeditation; as, 
a man of little/omast. 

His calm deliberate better fitted him for 

the council titan the camp. Prescott, 

Forecaster (for-kasfc'er), ti. One who fore- 
sees or contrives beforehand. 

Forecasting (forikast-ing), n. Act of one 
w the act of one who considers 

and provides beforehand; anticipatory plan- 
ning. Coleridge. 

Forecastle (forikas-l; sailors’ pronunciation, 
fdk'sl), n, Naut (a) a short deck in the 
forepart of a ship of war, or forward of the 
foremast, above the upper deck. (6) In mer- 
chant ships the forepart of the vessel under 
the deck, where the sailors live.— 
forecastle, a covered recess formed by a short 
deck erected over part of the forecastle. 
Foreeboseii(fdr-chdz'n),a. Chosen or elected 
beforehand. 


Forecited (fdr-sit'ed), a. Cited or quoted 
before or above. 

Foreclose (for-kloz'), v.t pret. & pp. fore- 
closed; ppr. foi'-eclosing. [Foi'e for /or, 
intens. , and close . ] To shut up; to preclude; 
to stop; to prevent. 

The embargo with Spainforectosed this trade. 

Carew. 

-—To foreclose a mortgager, in law, to cut 
him off from liis equity of redemption, or 
the power of redeeming the mortgaged 
premises, by a judgment of court. [To fore- 
close a mortgage, is not technically correct, 
but is often used.] 

Foreclosure (for-kldz'ur or for-klo'zhur), n. 
The act of foreclosing; tlie act of depriving 
a mortgager of the right of redeeming a 
mortgaged estate, 

Foreconceive (for-kon-sev'), v.t To con- 
ceive beforehand; to preconceive. 
Fore-covert t (for'kuv-ert), n. Same as 
Fore-fence. Holland. 

Foredate (for-daf), v.t To date before the 
true time; to antedate. 

ForedecE (foridek), ii. The forepart of a 
deck or of a ship. 

Foredeemt (for-dem'), v.t [A. %M..ford^- 
man, to judge or deem unfavourably of.] 
To form a bad or low opinion of. 

Laugh at your misery, Q.% foredeemin^ yo\\ 

An idle meteor, Webster. 

Foredeeiut (for-demO, v.i. To deem or know 
beforehand; to foretell. 

Whicli (maid) could guess axici foredeem of things 
past, present, and to come. Genevan Testament. 

Foredesign (for-cle-sin' or for-de-zinO, v.t 
To design or plan beforehand; to intend 
previously. 

Foredetermine (for*de-t6rimin), v.t pret. & 
pp. foredeternvined; ppr. foredetermining. 
To determine beforehand. 

Foredlspose (for-dis-poz'), 'w.t. To dispose 
or bestow beforehand. 

King James liad by ptomisQ faredisposed the place 
on the Bishop of Meath. Falter. 

Foredo (for-db'), v.t pret. foredid; ppr. fore- 
doing; pp, foredone. To do beforehand. 
Foredo (for-dbO, v.t Same as Fordo. 
Foredoom (fdr-dbmo, v.t To doom hef ore- 
hand; to predestinate. 

Foredoom (for'dom), oi. Previous doom or 
sentence. 

Foredoor (for'dor), n. The door in the front 
of a house: in contradistinction to backdoor. 
Fore-elder (fbriel-der), [Ban./omfdre.] 
An ancestor. [I^ orthern English, ] 

Fore-end (foriend), n. The end which pre- 
cedes; the anterior part. 

Paid 

More pious debts to heaven, than in all 
They£>?V.i?«(^ of my time- • Shak. 

Forefairn (for- f arnO, Tp. Same as Forfaim. 
Forefather ( for'fd-THbr ), n. An ancestor; 
one who precedes another in the line of 
genealogy, in any degree, usually in a remote 
degree. 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The Tcudo. forefaihet's of the hamlet sleep. Gray. 

Forefeel'(f6r-fel0, v.t To feel beforehand; 
to feel as if by presentiment. 

And as when, with unwieldy waves, the great sea 
farefeelsvt'md^. Chapman. 

His spirit on the past 
Brooding, beheld with wo fat'Sfeelins 
The rising sons of song, who there essay’d 
Their eaglet flight. Southey. 

Fore-fence t (fbr'fens), n. Defence in front. 

Whiles part of the soldiers make dyoforefaices 
abroad in the fields. Holland, 

Forefend (f6r*fend0,u.f. \Fore for/or(which 
here may be the Fr. prefix /o>vfroni 'L.foris, 
out of doors, abroad, as in E. forfeit, and 
Fr. forba7inir, to banish away), and fend, L. 
ferido, to ward.] To hinder; to fend off; to 
avert; to prevent the approach of; to forbid j 
or prohibit. ‘Which peril, Heaven fore- I 
femV Shak. 

Forefinger (for'fing-ger), n. The finger next 
to the thumb; tlie index; called by our Saxon 
ancestors the shoot-finger, from its use in 
archery. 

Foreflow (for-flb'), u t To flow before. 
Forefoot (forfpt), n. 1. One of the anterior 
feetof a quadruped or multiped.— 2, A hand: 
in contempt. Shak.—^. Faut n piece of 
timber which terminates the keel at the 
fore-end; 

Forefront (forifrunt), n. The foremost part 
or place; as, %yie forefront of a building, or 
of a battle. 

Foregame (for'gam), n. A first game; first 
plan. 

Foreganger (forigang-er), n. Ffaut. a short 
niece of rope grafted to the shank of a liar- 


Fate, far, fat, f§,U; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


poon, to which the line is attached when 
the harpoon is used, 

Foregatlier (for-gaTH'^r), v.i. Same as For- 
gather. ‘Dickens, Carlyle, and myself /oj*e- 
gathered with Emerson.’ John Forster. 
Foregift (for'gift), a. In laiu, a premium 
paid by a lessee when taking his lease. 
Foregill;]! (for'gerth), n. A girth or sti’ap 
for the forepart, as of ahorse; a martingale. 
Forego (fbr-go'), v.t pret. foreioent; ppr. 
foregoing; pp. foregone. [Fore for for. 
and go.'\ 1. To forbear to possess or enjoy; 
voluntarily to avoid the enjoyment of; to 
give up; to renounce; to resign. 

(S\\q) forewent the consideration of pleasing her 
eyes in order to procure herself much more solid 
satisfaction. Fielding. 

Hold her a wealthy bride within thine arms, 

Or all but hold, and then-cast her aside, 

Foregohtg all her sweetness, like a weed. Tennyson, 

2. To quit; to leave. 

Stay at the third cup, or/orego the^jil^e.^ ^ 

Forego (f dr-go'), v. t To go before ; to precede. 

For which the very mother’s face 
The mother’s special patience, if. £. Browning. 
Foregoer (for-gd'dr), 7i. One who goes be- 
fore another; hence, an ancestor; a pro- 
genitor. 

Foregoer (for-gd'dr), n. One who foregoes 
or forbears to enjoy. 

Foregoing (fdr-gd'ing), p. and a. Preced- 
ing; going before, in time or place; ante- 
cedent; as, a fm'egoing period of time; a 
foregoing clause in a writing.— S yn. Ante- 
cedent, preceding, previous, foimer, prior, 
anterior. 

Foregone (for-gonO, p. and a. 1. That has 
gone before; past; preceding. 

To keep thee dear 
Of alt reproach against the sin 

F. B, Browning. 

2. Predetermined; made up beforehand; as, 
a foregone conclusion. 

Foreground (foriground), n. The part of 
the field or expanse of a picture which is 
nearest the eye of the obseiwer, or before 
the figures, 

Foresees (fdr-ges'), v.t To guess before- 
hand; to conjecture. 

Forehammer (fdr'ham-mdr), n. [Supposed 
to have been so called on account of the 
manner in which it is used, the hands })eing 
generally before or in front, and not lifted 
above the head.] The sledge or sledge- 
hammer. [Scotch.] 

Forehand (forihand), 7i. l. The part of a 
horse ■whicli is before the rider. — 2. Tiie 
chief part. 

The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The sinew and the of our host. Shak, 

3. Advantage; superiority. 

Such a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with sleep, 
Hath the forehand wnd vantage of a king. Shah. 

Forehand (for'hand), a. 1, Done sooner 
than is regular; anticipative; done or paid 
in advance. 

If I have known her. 

You'll .say she did embrace me as a husband, 

And so extenuate the forehand sin. Sha.k. 

2. Forward; as, forehand stag. Hiidihras. 

\ Forehanded (forhand-ed), a. 1. Early; 
timely; seasonable; a^,ixforelia7idecl care.— 

2. Fonned in the forehand or foreparts. 

A substantial true-bred beast, bravely forehanded. 

Drydcn 

3. [United States.] In good circumstances 
as to property; free from debt and possessed 
of property; as, a/orefnwided farmer. 

The Rainbos were forehanded and probably as 
well satisfied as it is possible for Pennsylvania far- 
mers to be. Bayard Taylor. 

Forehead (forhed or foried), 71. 1. The part 
of the face which extends from tlie usual 
line of hair on the top of the head to the 
eyes; the brow.— 2. Impudence; confidence; 
assurance; audacity. 

Here, see the forehead of a Jesuit. Bp. Hall, 

Forehead -cloth (fdrihed-kloth or foried- 
kloth), ? 2 .. A band fonnerly used by ladies 
to prevent wrinkles. 

Forebear (for -her'), v.i. To hear or be 
informed before. 

Forehend t (for-hend'), v. t [Fore, and head, 
A. Sax. hendan, gehendan, to seize.] To 
overtake. 

Doubleth her haste for feare to be forehenf. 

^ , Spejtser. 

Forehew (for-hu'), v.t. To he-vv or cut in 
front, Sackville. 

Fore-hold (for'hold), n. The front or for- 
ward part of the hold of a ship. 

Foreholding t (f6r-h6id'ing), 7i. and 
holding, from hold.1 Prediction; ominous 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; y, Sc. tey. 
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foreboding ; superatitious prognostication. 
UJUstrange. 

ForeRood (for'liTKl), «■- In Ship-huikling, 
one of the most forward of the outside and 
inside planks. 

Forehook (fordiok), n. Nmit a piece of 
timber placed across the stem to unite the 
bows and strengthen the forepart of the 
ship; a breasthook. 

Forehorse (for'hors), n. The foremost horse 
in a team. 

. Foreign (fo'rin), a. [Fr. forain; L.h. foran- 
eiis, from L. fot'as, out of doors— a word of 
same root as E, door. As in sovereign the 
p' has been improperly insei'ted in this word.] 

1. Belonging or relating to another nation 
or country; alien; not of the country in 
which one resides; extraneous; not our own; 
aSj every country is foreign which is not 
within the jurisdiction of our own govern- 
ment. 

The view whicli has been taken of the Russian 
gfovei'nrnent and policy would be very imperfect, 
were we not to consider also the conduct of Russia 
towards nations, what is called its /orers'u 

policy. Brougham. 

2. Bemote; not belonging; not connected; 
irrelevant; not to the purpose: with to or 
from; as, the sentiments you express are : 
foreign to your heart; this design foreign : 
from my thoughts. — 3. Excluded ; not ad- 
mitted ; held at a distance. 

They will not stick to say you envied him, 

And fearing he would rise, he was so virtuous, 

Kept him d foreign man still. S/iaA\ 

■---Foreign attachment, in law, see under 
AsirACHMEKT . — Foreign hill of exchange. 
See under Bill. — Syn. Outlandish, alien, 
e.xotio, remote, extraneous, iri'elevaut, ex- 
ti’insic, unconnected, disconnected. 
Foreign-hnilt (fo^rin-bilt), a. Built in a 
foreign country. 

Foreigner (fobun-er), n. A person born in a 
foreign countiy, or without tiie country or 
jurisdiction of wdiich one speaks; an alien. 

Nor could the majesty of the English crown appear 
in a greater lustre, either to foreigners or subjects. 

S7oi/t. 

Joy \ssac\io. jTareigjier, 

So mere a stranger to my thoughts. Denham. 

Foreignism (fo'rin-izm), n. 1. Eoreignness. 

2. A foreign idiom or custom. 

Foreignness (fo'rin-nes), n. The quality of 
being foreign; remoteness; want of relative- 
ness; as, the foreignness of a subject from 
the main biLsiness. 

Fore-imagine (fdr-im-aj'in), v.t. pret. &. pp. 
fore •‘imagined ; p]>r. fare -imagining. To 
imagine or conceive before proof, or before- 
hand. 

Forein,! n. A jakes; a cesspool. Chaucer. 
Forein, t n, A stranger, Chaucer. 
Forejudge (for-jnj'), v.t. pret. <fc pp. fore- 
judged; ppr. forejudging. 1. To judge lie- 
forehand or before hearing the facts and 
jiroof ; to prejudge.— 2. In law, to expel from 
a court for malpractice or non-appearance. 
When an attorney is sued and called to ap- 
pear in court, if he declines he is forejudged, 
tmd his name is struck from the rolls. 
Forejudger (fdr-juj'er), n. in law, a judg- 
ment by which a man is deprived or put out 
of the thing in question ; a judgment of 
expulsion or banishment. 

Forejudgnient (for-jujhnent), n. Judg- 
ment previously formed. Sjgenser. 
Foreknow (for-no'), v. t pret. forekneiv; ppx\ 
foreknowing; pp. foreknoion. To have pre- 
vious knowledge of ; to know beforehand ; 
to think of or contemplate beforehand. 

Who would the miseries of xna-nforehnoTof 

Dryden. 

For whom he forekno'w, he also did predesti- 
nate to be conformed to the image of his Son. 

Rom. viii. 29. 

Foreknowable (f5r-n6'a-bl), a. That may 
be foreknown. 

Foreknower (for-no'er), n,. One that fore- 
knows. 

Fore-knowingly (f 6r-nolng-li), adv. With 
, foi’eknowledge; deliberately. 

He does very imprudently serve his ends who see- 
ingly and yore.i?W 7 in'ngly loses his life in the prose- 
cution of them. g^er. Taylor. 

Foreknowledge (for-noVej), n. Knowledge 
of a tiling before it happens; prescience. 

If I foreknew, 

ForekncTiiledge had no influence on their fault. 

Milton. 

For el (fo'rel), n. [O.Fr. for el, four el, from 
forre, foure, a sheath, a case ; Goth./odr, 

Gl*. flitter, a sheath.] A kind of parchment 
for the cover of books. 

Foreland (for'land), 71 . {Fore and land.} 

1. A promontory or cape; a point of land 
extending into the sea some distance from 


the line of the shore; a headland; as, the 
ZSTorth and South in Kent, in Eng- 

land.— 2- In fort, a piece of ground between 
the wall of a iilace and the moat. 

Forelay (for-hV), v. t. Same as Forlay. 
Forelay (for-laO, v.t. To contrive antece- 
dently. 

Foreleader (for-led'dr), n. One who leads 
otliers by his example. 

Foreleg (fdFleg), n. One of the front or 
anterior legs, as of an animal, a chair, ifcc. 
Forelend (for-lend'), v.t. To lend or give 
beforehand. 

Forelift (for-lift'), vJ. To lift up in front. 
S-penser. 

Forelock (for^ok), n. 1. The lock or hair 
that grows from the forepart of the head. 

Time is painted with a lock before, and bald be- 
hind, signifying therebj’’ that we must take time by 
thii foreloc/j ; for when it is once past, there is no 
recalling it. Srvi/l. 

2. Naut. a little flat pointed wedge of iron 
used at the end of a bolt to retain it firmly 
in its place. — To take time by the forelock, 
to make prompt use of anything; to let no 
opportunity escape. 

Forelock (fort ok), v.t. To secure by a fore- 
lock, as a bolt. 

Forelook (f6r-luk0> v.t To look beforehand 
tir forward. 

Foreman (foreman), n. pi. Foremen (fdF- 
men). Tlie first or chief man; particularly, 
(a) the chief man of a jury who acts as their 
speaker, {h) The chief of a set of hands 
employed in a shop or on works of any kind, 
who superintends the rest; an overseer; a 
superintendent. ' 

Foremast (for'nmst), n. The mast of a ship 
or other vessel which is placed in the fore- 
part or forecastle and carries the foresail 
and foretop-sail yards. 

Foremast-man (foFmast-man), n. A com- 
mon sailor; a man before the mast. 

The Adveninre galley took sucli quantities of cot- 
ton and silk, sugar and coffee, cinnamon and pepper, 
that the very foremast-men received from a hun- 
dred to two hundred pounds each. Macaulay. 

Foremeant (for-ment'), a. 3Ieant or in- 
tended beforehand. 

Forementioned (fortnen-shond), a. Men- 
tioned before; recited or written in a former 
part of the same writing or discourse. 
Foremost (for''most), a. [See second extract 
below.] First in place, station honour, or 
dignity ; most advanced ; first in time ; as, 
the foremost troops of an army] Jason 
manned the foremost ship that sailed the 
sea. 

That struck Ha&forentost man of all the world, 

Shak. 

The usual suffix of the superlative is -esl. In A. S. 
there were tw’o— (i) -esl or -ost; (a) -ema ... A few 
words retain traces of both suffixes: Jore-m-osHA. S. 
and O.E. for-m-est), in-m-ost, out-m-ost. i?. Adams. 

Foremostly (for'most-li), adv. In the fore- 
most jdace or order; among the foremost. 

But when he saw' his daughter dear 
Coming' on 

He wrung his hands, and tore his hair, 

And cried out most piteously. Percy's Reliques. 

Foremother (for'miiTH-er), n. A female an- 
cestor. Prideaux. 

Forename (f6r''nam), n. A name that pre- 
cedes the family name or surname. Sel- 
deri. 

Forenamed (for'namd), a. Named or no- 
minated before; mentioned before in the 
same writing or discoiu*se. 

Forenenst (for-nenst'), prep. Over against; 
opijosite to. ‘ The lands/oi’enejisi the Greek- 
ish shore.’ Fairfax. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Forenoon, (for'nbn), 71 . The former part of 
the day, from the morning to midday or 
noon; the first part of the day. 

Forenotice (for'not-is), xi. Notice or infor- 
mation of an event before it happens. 
Forensal (fd-reiTsal), a. Forensic. 

Forensic, Forensical (fo-ren'sik, f6-i*en'sik- 
al), a. [From L. forensis, from forum, a 
court.] Belonging to courts of judicature, 
or to public discussion and debate; used in 
courts or legal proceedings, or in public 
discussions; appropriate to an argument; 
as, a /orensic term ; /omm'c eloquence or 
disputes. — Fo?'ensic medicine, the science 
which applies the principles and practice 
of the different branches of medicine to the 
elucidation of doubtful questions in a court 
of justice; medical jurisprudence. 

Forensic (fo-ren'sik), n. In some American 
colleges, a written argument by a student 
maintaining either the affirmative or nega- 
tive of a given question. Worcester. 
Foreordain (for-or-dan'), v.t. To ordain or 


appoint beforehand; to preordain ; to pre- 
destinate; to predeteraiine. 

Foreordinate (for-or'din-at), v.t To fore- 
ordain. [Hare.] 

Foreordmation(fai‘-or'din-a"shon), 71. Pre- 
vious ordination or appointment; predetor- 
minatioii; predestination. 

Forepart (for'part), n. The most advanced 
part, or the first in time or place; the ante- 
rior part; the beginning; as, the forepart of 
tlie day, of a serie-s, or the like. 
Fore-passage (fdr'pas-aj), n. Naut a pas- 
sage made in the fore-cabin or inferior part 
of a vessel: generally equivalent to a steer- 
age gjassage. 

Forepast, Forepassed (fOr-past'), a. I’asfc 
before a certain time; former; as, forepast 
sins, [Rare.] 

Forepeak (for'pek), Naut the part of a 
vessel ill the angle of the bow. 

Fore-plan (for-plan'), v.t To devise before- 
hand. Southey, 

Fore-plane (for 'plan), ». In carp, and 
joinery, the first plane used after the saw 
and a.xe. See Plane. 

Forepossessed (for-poz-zest'), a. 1. Hold- 
ing, or held, formerly in possession. —2. Pre- 
occupied; prepossessed; pre-engaged. . 'Any 
rational man not extremely forejmssessed 
with prejudice.’ Sanderson. 

Forepri25e (for-priz'), v.t To prize or I'ato 
beforehand. 

Forepromised (for-pro'mist), «, Promised 
bef 0 rehaiid ; pre-engaged. 

Forequoted (for-kwot'ed), a. Cited before; 
quoted in a foregoing part of the work. 
Foreran (for-ran'), pret. of forerun. 
Forerank (for'rangk), n. The first rank; 
the front. 

Forereaeh (for-rech'), v.t Naut to shoot 
ahead, especially when going in stays. 
Smyth. 

Forereaeh (for- rech'), v.t A’axtt to sail 
faster than; to reach beyond; to gain upon; 
as, ‘weforereachedher. 

Foreread t (for- red'), v.t To signify by 
tokens; to tell beforehand. 

Forereading (for-rSdlng), n. Previous per- 
usal. 

Forere cited (for-re-sit'ed), a. Named or re- 
cited before. 

Forerememhered (for-re-mem'bCrd), a. 
Called to mind xjrevionsiy. 

Fore-rent (for'rent), 71. In Scotland, rent 
payable by a tenant six montlis after entry, 
or before he has reaped the first crop ; rent 
paid in advance. See Back-rent. 
Forerightt (for'rit), a. Straight fonvard; 
favourable. 

Phoebus with a foreright wind their swelling bark 
inspired. Chapman. 

Forerightt (for'rit), adv. Bright forward; 
onward. 

Though \\Qfbreright 

Both by their houses and their persons pass’d. 

Chapman. 

Forerun (for-run'), v.t. pret. foreran; ppr. 
forerumimg; pp. forerun. 1. To run be- 
fore; to precede ; to liave the start of.-— 

2, To advance before; to come before, as an 
earnest of something to follow; to intro- 
duce as a harbinger. 

Heavinessy5?r(?r«?ir the good event. Shak. 

Forerunner (for-run'er), 1- A messenger 
sent before to give notice of the approach 
of others; a harbinger. 

My elder brothers, my forerunners came, Dryden. 

2. t An ancestor or predecessor. 

Arthur the greatporerunner of thy blood, Shak. 

3, A prognostic; a sign foreshowing some- 
thing to follow; as, certain pains serve as 
thQfm'enmnei's of a fever. —4. ATmti. apiece 
of rag tenninating the stray line of the log- 
line. 

Foresaid (for'sed), a. Spoken or mentioned 
before. See AFORESAID. 

Foresail (for'sal), 7i. Faut the principal 
sail set on the foremast. 

Foresay (for-sa'), v.t. pret. & pp. foresaid; 
ppr, foresaying. To predict; to decree. 

Let ordinance 

Come as the gods it. Shak. 

Forescent (for'sent), n. K scent beforehand; 
an anticipation; foretaste. 

Foresee (fbr-se'), v.t. pret. /07*ei?«u;; ppr. /ore- 
seeing; j}p. foreseen. To see beforehand; to 
see or know an event before it hapijens; to 
have prescience of; to foreknow. 

A prudent man foresceih the evil and hideth him- 
self. Prov, xxii. 3. 

Foresee (fbr-se'), v.t To exercise foresight. 
Foreseeing (fbr-se'ing), p. and Possess- 

ing the quality of, or characterized by, fore- 
sight; prescient; foresighted. 


zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Foreseen (for'aen), Seen ijeferehaiid.— 
Iii*orei}Ccn thtit, provided thnfci on coiiuitioii 
that; granted that. 

One manner nf meat is most sure to every com* 
nlevion, foreseen tkatxK. be ahvay mastcorntnorily m 
conformity of qualities with the 

Foreaeer (for-se'er), n. One who foresees or 
foreknows. ^ 

Forffaeise ffox-aoz), n.t .to seize before 


ForeLttle (for-set'l), nJ. To settle, ar- 
range, or deteriniiie beforehand. 


Tlif doctrines of this religion inculcate the most 
absolute fatalism, th.at is to say predestination or 
practical necessity— or preorclammg 
fay the Deity of every event that can happen. 

£rou^/iam. 

Foreshadow (for*sha'dd), v.t To shadow 
or typify beforehand. 

Foreshadow (for'sha-do), An antetype; 
a prelignration of sometliing to come. Ca?’- 
lylG. 

Foreshame (for-shamOj 'W.f. {Fore, for, 
intens., and shmm.\ To shame; to bring 


reproach on. 

Foreshew (f5r-shd'), u t. Same as Foreshow, 

Foreship (f6i‘'ship), n. The forepart of a 
ship. Acts Kxvii. 30. 

Foreshore (for'shor), The part im- 
mediately before the shore; the sloping part 
of a shore comprehended between the high 
andlow water-marks. 

Foreshorten, (f 6r-short'n), v, t In persp. to 
represent figures in such a manner as to 
convey to the mind the impression of the 



Foreshortened (after figure by Raphael). 


Foresighitfui (for-sitTul), Prescient; pro- 
viden t. ' The foresightful care he had of his 
silly .successor.’ Sidney. [Rare.] 
Foresignify (fdr-sighii-fi), v.t To signify 
beforeJiand; to betoken previously; to foi-e- 
show; to typify. 

They oftforesx^^n ify and threaten ill. M Uton. 

Foreskin (foi’^skin), n. The skin that covers 
the glans penis; the prepuce. 

Foreskirt (fdr'skert), n. The loose and 
pendulous part of a coat before. 

Foreslaok f (fdr-sIakOj [Fore^ for for, 
intens., and slack.} To neglect by idleness; 
to relax; to render slack; to delay. 

It is a great pity that so good an opportunity was 
omitted and so imppy an occnsionforeslacked. 

Spenser, 

Through other great adventures hitJiertoo 
Had it foreslackt. Spenser. 

Foresleeve (for '^slev), n. That part of a 
sleeve between the elbow and tlie wrist. 
Foreslowt (for-slo')/ ‘V-t [Fore for /or, 
intens., and sloio.] 1. To delay; to hinder; 
to impede; to obstruct. 

No stream, no wood, no mountain coiiklforesloru 
Their hasty pace. Fairfax. 

2. To be dilatory about; to put off; to ne- 
glect; to omit. 

Our good purpo.ses/£3;'rj/07r/<?tf are become our tor- 
mentors upon our deathbed. £p. Hall. 

Foreslowt (for-slo'), v.t To be dilatory; to 
loiter. 

Yet is hope of life and victory; 

Foreslon} no longer, make we hence aniain. Shak. 

Forespeak (for-spek'), vX pret. forespolce 
or forespake ; ppr. forespeeddng ; pp. fore- 
spoken. 1. To foresay; to foreshow; to fore- 
tell or predict. 

My mother was half a witch; never anything that 
sheyhm/n/l'e but came to pass. Beau, isr FI. 

2. To engage beforehand; to buy a thing 
before it is fit for or in the market; to be- 
speak; as, that calf forespoken. [Scotch.] 
Forespeak (for-spekO, vX Same as For- 
speak. 

ForespeaMng (forispek-ing), n. A predic- 
tion; also, a preface. 

Forespeecllt (forispech), n. A preface. 
Forespeed (fdr-spedO, v.t To outnm; to 
outspeed. 

Eager at the sound, CoUimba 

In the way/hrw/^rf the rest. Prof. BlacUie. 

Forespend (f or-spendO. v. t, [Foi'e for for, 
utterly, and spcnif,] To weary out; to ex- 
haust, as by over-exertion. 

A painful march, 

Through twenty hours of niglit and day prolong’d, 
Faresfent the British troops. Southey. 


entire length of the object when represented 
a.s viewed in an obliciue direction; to re- 
present any object, as an arm, a weapon, the 
branch of a tree, &c., as pointing more or 
less tlirectly towards the spectator standing 
in front of the picture. The projecting 
object is shortened in proportion to its ap- 
proach to the perpendicular to the plane 
of the picture, and in consequence appears 
of a just length. 

Foreshot (fdr'shofc), n. The first portion of 
lifiuid that comes over in the distillation of 
ardent spirits (as whisky); low wines. It is 
a harsh milky liquid abounding in fusel-oil. 

Foreshow (for-sho’>, vX. pret. foreshowed; 
ppr, foresliQwiruj; pp. foreshown and fore- 
showed. To show, represent, or exhibit be- 
forehand; to prognosticate; to foretell. 

Next, like Aurora, Spenser rose. 

Whose purple blush the day/?>'e’j/io7i;4'. Dejtham. 
What else is the law but the gospel foreshowed I 
Hooker. 

Foreshowt (forisho), n. Sign given before- 
hand; prognostication. 

Foreshower (for-sho'6r), n. One who pre- 
dicts. 

Foreside (fSrisId), «. The front side; also, 
a specious outside. 

Now when these counterfeits were thus uncased 
Out of thefareside of their forgerie, Spenser. 

Foresight (forisit), n. 1, The act or power 
of foreseeing; prescience; foreknowledge; 
prognostication.— 2. Provident care of futu- 
rity; prudence in guarding against evil; 
wise forethought. 

. But Mousie, thou art no* thy lane, 

In provina‘:^#rj’?ir/#(? may be vain, 

The bestdaid schemes o’ mice and men 

Gang aft a-gley. Burns, 

3. In surv, any sight or reading of a level- 
ling-staff, except the back-sight; any bearing 
taken by a compass forward.— 4 The sight 
on the muzzle of a giui. 

Foresighted (forisit-ed), a. looking care- 
fully forward; foreseeing; prescient; provi- 
dent. 


Forespent (for-spent'), p, and a. [Fore for 
for, utterly, and spent] 1. Wasted in 
strength; tired; exhausted. 

After him came spurring hard 

A gentleman, almost/ortfj'y^wj; with speed. Shak. 

2. Past; spent; as, life forespent 
Forespoken (for-spok'n), a. Previously 
spoken. 

Forespnrrer t (f6r-sp6r'^r), n. One that rides 
before, 

A day in April never came so sweet, 

To show how costly summer was at hand, 

As this forespurrer comes before his lord. Shak. 

Forest (fo'rest), [O.Fr.; Fr. forSt, Pr. 
and It. foresta, a forest, from L. foris, 
foras, out of doors, abroad. From L. foris 
we get the L.L. verb foresHre, to banish, to 
put under ban, to proscribe, and from this 
a noun foresta, /oresffe, signifying a place 
put under ban or proscription, as regards 
cultivation, for the sake of the chase ; a 
forest. This is the common derivation, but 
Girimni prefers to derive the G-. forst, a 
forest, from a root meaning fir or pine, 

0. H.G'. forahet, 0. fohre, a fir. See Fir.] 

1. An extensive wood, or a large tract of land 
covered with trees; a tract of mingled wood- 
land and open and uncultivated ground; 
a tract of land that has once been covered 
with trees; a district wholly or chiefly de- 
voted to the purposes of the chase. 

We have many'/i>w^j' in England without a stick 
of timber upon them, Wedgwood, 

2. In Fnglish law, (a) a certain territory of 
woody gi'ounds and pastures privileged for 
wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase, and 
warren, to rest and abide in, generally belong- 
ing to the sovereign and set apart for his re- 
creation, under special laws and having offi- 
cers of its own to look after It. There are 
still sevex’al royal forests not disafforested, as 
Windsor Forest and the New Forest. (6) The 
right or franchise of keeping, for the pur- 
pose ox venery and hunting, all animals 
pursued in field sports in a certain territory 
or precinct of woody ground and pasture. 


Forest (fo' rest), a. Sylvan; rustic; of or 
pertaining to a forest; as,/o?’CSif law. 
Forest (fo'rest), v.t To cover with trees or 
wood; to convert into a forest. 

Forestaff (foristaf), n. An instrument for- 
merly used at sea for taking the altitudes of 
the heavenly bodies, and now superseded by 
the sextant. 

Forestage (foTest-aj), n. In law, (a) a duty 
or tidbute payable to the king’s foresters. 
(&) An ancient service i>aid by foresters to 
the king. 

Forestal (foTest-al), a. Pertaining to a 
forest; as, forestal rights. 

Forestall (fbr-stalO, v.t. [A. Sax.forestallen. 
See Stall,] 1. To take too early action re- 
garding something; to anticipate. 

Spend not all 

That thou can’st speak at once; but husband it, 
And give men turns of speech; do wotforestall 
By laVishness tiiine own and others’ wit. Herbert, 
What need a man forestall his date of grief. 

And run to meet what he would mo.st avoid? 

Milton. 

2. To take possession of in advance of some- 
thing or somebody else ; to hinder by pre- 
occupation or prevention ; to influence before 
the means or the opportunity for a right 
opinion or judgment. 

An ugly serpent which forestalled their way. 

Fairfax. 

I will not forestall your judgment of the rest. Pope. 
Habit is ^.forestalled and obstinate judge. Rusk, 

3. In law, to obstruct or stop up, as a way ; 
to intercept on the road.— 4. t To deprive by 
something prior. 

May 

This mydxt forestall him of the coming day. Shak, 
—To fm'estall the market, to buy up mer- 
chandise on its way to market with the in- 
tention of selling it again at a higher price, 
or to dissuade persons from bringing their 
goods there, or to persuade them to enhance 
the price when there. This "was an offence 
at law up till 1844.— Syh. To anticipate, pre- 
occupy, monopolize, engross. 

Fore-stall (fdristal), n. The look-out man 
who walks before the operator and his vic- 
tim when a garrote robbery is to be com- 
mitted. See Garbotb, 

Forestaller (for-stal'er), n. One who fore- 
stalls; a person who purchases merchandise 
before they come to the market with a view 
to raise the price. 

Forestay (foristii), n, Naut. a large strong 
rope reaching from the foremast head to- 
ward the bowsprit end to support the mast. 
Forester (foTest-6r), n. l. An officer ap- 
pointed to watch or attend to a forest; one 
who has the charge of a forest or forests ; 
one whose occupation is to manage the tim- 
ber on an estate.— 2. An inhabitant of a 
forest or wild country. 

Foresters and borderers are not generally so civil 
and reasonable as might be wished. Evelyn. 

3. A forest-tree. [Rare.] 

This niceness is more conspicuous in flowers and 
the herbaceous offspring than io. foresters. Evelyn. 

Forest-fly (foTest-fli),n. The popularname 
of insects of the family Hippoboscidse (which 
see). ' 

Forest-glade (foTest-glad), n. A sylvan 
lawn. Thomson. 

Foresticlc (for'stik), n. The front stick 
lying on the andirons in a wood fire. 
Porest-marhle (fo'rest-m/ir-bi), n. In geol 
an argillaceous laminated shelly limestone, 
alternating with clays and calcareous sand- 
stones, and forming one of the upper por- 
tions of the lower oolite: so called from 
Which wood Forest, in Oxfordshire, where 
the finer hands are quarried as marble. 
Forest-oak (f o'rest-ok), 7i. The comm ercial 
term for the timber of trees of the genus 
Casuarina, belonging to Australia, 

Forestry (foTest-ri), 1. In Scots law, 
forestage; the privileges of a royal forest.— 
2. The art of forming or of cultivating forests, 
or of managing growing timber. 

Forest-tree (fo'rest-tre), n. A tree of tlie 
forest, not a fruit-tree. 

Foreswatt (fdr'swot), a. Same as Forswat 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Foret (fS-ra), n. [Fr.] In gun. a gimlet or 
drill used for boring the touch-hole of a 
piece of ordnance. 

Foretaclde (foritak-l), n, Ffaut the tackle 
on the foremast of a ship. 

Foretaste (foritast), A taste beforehand; 
anticipation; enjoyment in advance. ‘The 
fen'etuste of heaven, and the earnest of eter- 
nity/ South. 

Foretaste (fdr-tdst'), v.t, pret. & pp, fore- 
tasted; ppv, foretasting, 1. To taste before 
possession; to have previous enjoyment or 


Fate, far, fat, fj-ill; mS, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, biiHj oil, pound; u, Sc. abwne; f, BQ, iey, 
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experience of; to antidpate.— 2. To taste 
before another. 

Foretasted ftmt 

Profaned first by tlie serpent* Milton, 


Foretaster (fdr-tast'd-), n. One that tastes 
beforehand or before another. 

Foreteacli <for-tech'), v,t To teacher in- 
struct beforehand. Spenser. 

Foretell (for- tel'), v.t pret. & pp. foretold; 
li^w fo-retellmg. [Fore and tell.} 1. To tell 
l(efore an event happens; to predict; to jiro- 
phesy. 

Deeds then undone my faithful tQwgw^ foretold. 

Poj>c, 

2. To foretoken; to foreshow; progaiosticate. 


Who art thou, whose heavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue 2 

Shak. 

Foretell (for- tel'), v.i. To utter prediction 
or jirophecy. 

AH the prophets from Samuel, and those that foUoAv 
after, as many as have spoken, have likewise./(;n'i^<?4f 
of these days. Acts iii. 24. 

Syn. To predict, prophesy, prognosticate, 
vaticinate, soothsay. 

Foreteller (for-tel'er), n. One who foretells, 
predicts, or prophesies; a foreshower, 
rorethink (for-thingko, v. t, pret. & pp. /ore- 
thowjht; Pin', for ethinkmg. 1. To think be- 
forehand; to anticipate in the mind. 


The soul of every man 
Perpetually does thy fall. Shak, 

2. To contrive beforehand. Bp. Hall. 

Forethink (for-thingk'), v.i. To think or 
contrive beforehand, ‘ Thou whe, forethink- 
ing, weighing politician.’ Smith. 

Forethought (forithat), p. and a. Thought 
or contrived beforehand; prepense. ‘ Fore- 
thought malice.’ Bacon. 

Forethought (foritluit), n. l. A thinking 
beforehantl ; anticipation ; prescience ; pre- 
meditation. 


He that is undone is equally undone, whether it be 
by spitefuliiess of forethought, or by the folly of over- 
sight or evil counsel. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

2. Provident care. 

A sphere that will demand from him forethottghi, 
courage, and wisdom. Is. I'aylhr. 

Syn, Premeditation, prescience, foresight, 
anticipation, prudence. 

Forethoughtful (fdr-thjat'fpl), Having 

forethought. 

Foretoken ( f or-to'kn ), v.t. To betoken be- 
forehand; to foreshow; to presignify; to 
prognosticate. 

Whilst strange prodigious signs blood. 

Daniel, 

Foretoken (fdr'to-Im), n. Prognostic; pre- 
vious sign. ‘Some ominous foretoken of 
misfortune.’ Sir P. Sidney. 

Foretooth (foritoth), n. pi. Foreteeth (fori- 
teth). One of the teeth in the forepart of 
the mouth; an incisor. 

Foretop (foritop), n. 1. The hair on tlie fore- 
part of the head ; a tuft of hair turned up 
from the forehead. 

You must first have an especial care so to wear 
your hat, that it oppress not confusedly this your 
predominant or for etoj>, B, fotison. 

2. That part of a head-dress that is forward; 
the top of a periwig.— 3. Naut. the platform 
erected at the head of the foremast. 
Foretop-man (for'top-man), 71 . Fatit. a 
man stationed in the foretop in readiness to 
set or take in the smaller sails, and to keep 
the upper rigging in order. 

Foretop-mast (foritop-mast), ?i. The mast 
erected at the head of the foremast, and at 
the head of which stands the foretop-gallant 
mast. 

Forevouck (for-vouch'), u t. To avow, affirm, 
or tell formerly or beforehand. Shak. 
Foreward (foriw^rd), n. The guard in front; 
the van; the front. 

They that marched in the foreward were all mighty 
men. 1 Maccab. ix. ii. 

Forewarn (for-wgru'), v.t. To warn or 
admonish beforehand; to caution before- 
hand; to inform previously ; to give previous 
notice to. ^Foi'ewarned in vain by the pro- 
phetic maid.’ Dry den. 

'W&vuiVQ forewarned of ^oxxr K:Qnm'g. Shak. 

.Forewastet (for-wast'), ut Same as Fo?’- 
waste. 

Forewearyt (for-we'ri), ut. Same as For- 
weary. Spe7iser. 

Forewendt (for- wend'), v.t To go before. 
Forewetingjt n. [See Foebwote.] Fore- 
knowledge. Chaucer. 

Forewind (fori wind), n. 1. A wind that 
blows a vessel forward in her course ; a fa- 
vourable wind. 

Long .sail’d I on smooth seas, by borne, 

Sandys. 

2. In agvi. the leaders of a band of reapers. 


Forewish (for-wish'), v.t. To wish before- 
hand. Knalles. 

Fore- Witt (foriwit), n. X. One putting him- 
self forward as a leader in matters of taste 
or literature. 

Nor that t\\e fore~ 7 vzts, that would draw the rejst 
Unto their liking, always like the best, B. fonjim. 

2. Knowledge in time ; precaution ; fore- 
sight. 

After-wits are dearly bought, 

Let thy guide thy thought, Southwell. 

Forewoman (foriwu-man), 71. A woman 
who is chief ; the liead woman in a work- 
shop or in a department of an establish- 
ment, 

Forewom (for-wonri), pp. [Fore, tor for, 
utterly, and mrn.] Worn out; wmsted or 
obliterated by time or use. ‘Old foreicorn 
stories tdmost forgotten.’ Brydgen. 
Forewote,f Forewete,t v.t [From fore, 
anti A. Sax. loitan, to know,] To forelcnow. 
Chaucer. 

Foreyard (forijilrd), 71. Tlie yard or court 
in front of a house. 

Foreyard (foi-'yiird), 71. Faut the yard on 
the foremast of a vessel. 

Forfairn (for-farn'), p. and a. [A. Sax. far- 
faren, pp. of forfaran. See FORi<’AliE.] For- 
lorn; destitute; ^yomout; jaded. [Scotch.] 

And tho’ wi crazy eild I'm SAit/otfairn. 

I'll be iibrig, when ye’re a shapeless cairn. Bunts. 

Forfaite.t v.t. [See Forfeit,] To misdo. 
Chaucer. 

Forfait, t Forfaultt (forifidt), v.t To sub- 
jeut to forfeiture; to attaint. 

In the s.ame Parliament Sir William Crichton was ^ 
a.\mforfat(lted for diverse causes, Holinshed. 

Forfalture,t Forfaulturet (for'%lt-ur), «. 
Forfeiture; attainder, Holinshed. 
Forfkngjt Forffengt (for-fang', for-feng'), n. 
[A.Sax. ;from/(9r(2, before, and/un^, seizure.] 
In late, (ti) the taking of provisions from any 
person m fairs or marlcets before the royal 
I)urveyor8 were seiwed with necessaries for 
the sovereign, (h) The seizing and rescuing 
of stolen or strayed cattle from the hands of 
a thief, or from those having illegal posses- 
sion of them ; also, the reward fixed for 
such rescue. Wharton. 

Forfare, t v. i [A. Sax. forfaran, to go away, 
to perish—for, in tens., and fwrari, to go.] 
To fare ill; to depart. Chaucer, 

Forfeart (for-feri), v.t [For, inteiis., or 
utterly, and /ear.] To frighten utterly. 
Forfeit (forilit), v.t [Fr. forfait, a crime, 
mi.sdeed, from f 07f air e, to misdo, transgress, 
HC. for isfaeere, to act beyond reason, to 
act unreasonably, to offend, to injure-— L, 
foi'is, out of dooi-s, beyond, and faceiv, to 
do.] To lose the right to by some fault, 
crime, or neglect ; to alienate the right to 
possess by some misdeed; to become by mis- 
deed liable to be deprived of; as, to forfeit an 
estate by treason; to forfeit honour or repu- 
tation by a breach of promise. ‘Persons 
who had forfeited their property by then 
crimes.’ Bmice. 

Men displeased God, and consequently 
all right to happiness. Boyle. 

Forfeit, t ui To do a misdeed or criminal 
act ; to be guilty of a fault 
or erinia 

And all this suffered our Lord 
Jesu Christ that never 

Chaucer. 

Forfeit (foriflt), n. [See the 
verb.] It A misdeed; a 
transgression; a crime; a 
malicious injury. 

To seek arms upon people and 
country that never did us any 
forfeit. Berners, 

2. That which is forfeited or 
lost, or the right to whicli is 
alienated by a'crime, offence, 
neglect of duty, or breach of 
contract ; hence, a fine ; a 
mulct; a penalty; as, he who murders paj's 
the/ 02 /mt of his life. 

Thy slanders I forgive; and therewithal 
Remit tliy other Shak. 

S.f One whose life is forfeited. 

Your brother is ts forfeit of the law, 

And you but waste your words, Shak. 

4. Something depo.sited and redeemable by 
a sportive fine; whence the of fmfeits. 

Country dances znd forfeits shortened the rest of 
the day. Gcldsrnith, 

Forfeit (forifit), p, and a. Lost or alienated 
for an offence or crime ; liable to penal 
seizure. ‘Their lives were Macau- 
lay. 

By the memory of Edenic joys 
Forfeit ^nd lost. E. S. Browning. 


Forfeitable (forifit-a-bl), a. Liable to be 
ftjrft'ited; subject to forfeiture. 

Eor the future, uses sliall be subject to the statutes 
of itioptinain, and forfeitable like the lands them- 
selves. Biaekstone. 

Forfeiter (for'fit-i^r), n. One who forfeits 
somethiag. 

Forfeiture (forillt'iir), 71. 1. The act of for- 
feiting; the losing of some right, i>rivilege, 
estate, hon our, office, or effe cts by an offence, 
crime, lu'eaeli of condition, or other act. 

‘ Under pain otforfeiture of tlie said goods. ’ 
Hackluyt. ‘ Witli tlie forfeitimt of his own 
fame.’ Beau. L- Fl.-~2. That which is for- 
feited; .an estate forfeited; a fine or mulct. 

AnciGnt privileges and acts of grace indulged by 
former kinqs must not, without luKh reason, be re- 
vokeci by their auccessers; rior7'tf?;/i'//«?wbee.xac£ed 
violently, nor penal laws urged rigorously. 

fer laylor. 

Syn. Fine, mulct, amercement, jichalty, 
sequestration, eonliscatiou. 

Forfendt (for-fcrid'),t’.f. Same as Forefend. 
Forfei*ed,t pp- Much afraid, Chaucer. 
Foi’fex (for'feks), n. [L, ] A pair of scissors. 
Po2?e. 

Forficnla (for-fik'u-la), n. [L., from forf ex, 
pincers.] A Linmean genus of orthopterous 
inaects, now forming a distinct family, For- 
ficiilidje. F. aurieularia is the well-known 
earw'ig. 

Porficulidse (for-fik-u'li-de), 71. 2)1 A family 
of insects belonging to the order Orthoptera. 
To this family belong the different .species 
of earwigs, 'which constitute tlie gemiis For- 
fieula, and are di.stinguished by having two. 
corneous, forceps-like appendages at the 
hinder extremity of the liody. Westwooil 
places the Forflculidm in an order lay itself, 
to which he gives the name of Euplexoptera, 
Forfoughtea (for-foriit'u), p. and a. [For, 
iiiteiLs., and fought} Exhausted with tight-, 
ingor labour; fatigued and breathless. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Tho' forfoughten sair enough, 

Yet unco proud to learn. Burns. 

Forgat (for-gat'). The old form of the pret, 
oi forget. 

Yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph, but 
forgat him. Gen. kI. 23. 

Forgather (for-gaTH'er), r.f. [For, intens., 
and gather; comp. O.Fris. forgathmt. to 
assemble.] [Scotch or provincial Engli.sh. 
See FoilEGATtlEE.] 1. To meet; to convene. 
The sev'n trades there 
Forgather'd for their siller gun 

To shoot ance niair. Mayne. 

2, To become Intimately acquainted with;, 
to take up with. 

O, may thou ixdet forgather up 

"Wi* ony bhrstit, muirland tup. Burns. 

Forgave (for-gfivO, pret. of /a rrp'yfi. 

Forge (fdrj), U. [Fr. fm'ge, Pr. faurga, It. 
forgia, L./a&rica, a workshop, from faher, a 
forger, a smith. So that fo 7 pe - fabric.} 

1. A furnace in which iron or other metal is 
heated to lie hammered into form; a 'work-- 
shop or other establishment in which iron 
or other metal is hammered and shaped by 
the aid of lieat ; a smithy ; also, tlie works 
where iron is rendered malleable by puddl-. 


ing and shingling; a shingling mill For 
military purposes a travelling forge is used. 
It usually consists of an iron frame mounted 
on wheels, and to which a bellows, furnace, 
tool-box, &c., are attached; the anvil may 
be either supported on this frame or have a 
separate stand.— 2. Any place where any- 
thing is made, shaped, or devised; a work- 
shop. ‘ In the quick forge and worldng-liouse 
of thought.’ Shak. 

From no other forge hath proceeded a str.ange 
conceit, that to serve Uod with any set form of com- 
mon prayer is superstitious. Hooker, 

3. The act of beating or ivorking iron or 
steel; the manufacture of metallic bodies. 

In the greater bodies fAe forge was easy. Bacon. 



Artillery Travelling Forge. 
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Forge (forj), v.t. pret pp. forced; 
foming. 1. To funn by Ikiiiting ami iKtiii- 
mei’inC^ to beat into airy particular sliape, 
as a metal. 

But the same set of toots, perhaps, suffice to the 
plouirh.mafcer huurJrecJ plou^rijs, wJuch 

Urvedurinji the twelve years.of their existence to 
prepare the soil of so iti.'iriy ciinercnt famis^ 

S. To form or shaxi^ out in any way; to make 
by any moans; to invent. 

N.'uues that the schools and put into the 
mouthy of scholars. Locke. 

. . . boyisli histories 

Of battle, bold adventure, dung'eon, wreck. 

Tennyson. 

3, To make falsely; to produce, as that 
which is counterfeit or not genuine ; to 
counterfeit, as a signature or signed docu- 
jnent; to make in the likeness of something 
else; as, to/orye coin; to /or^fe a bill of ex- 
change or a receipt. 

That paltry story is untrue, 

to cheat such gulis as you. Hndibras. 

SYK. To fabricate, frame, manufacture, in- 
vent, counterfeit, feign, falsify. 

F 0 Y &6 (fdrj), v.i To commit forgery. 

Forge (forj), v.i. pret. & pp. forged; ppr. 
forging. [Possibly a corruption for force. 
Comp, vulgar E. dispoje for dispose; carcaje 
for mreass, &c.] Nmit. to move on slowly 
and laboriously; to work one’s way; usually 
with ahead, off, on, past, over, <fec. 

And iJi/?*she {the ship)/<3nYe(^ without a shock. 

Be Qtancey, 

— iPo forge ahead, (a) to move slowly and, 
as It were, laboriously past another object ; 
to draw ahead, as in one ship outsailing an- 
other. 

No man would say at what time of the night tlie 
ship (in case she was steering our course) mightycir^? 
ahead of us, or how near she miglit be when she 
Dickens. 


(fo) To Shoot ahead, as in coming to anchor 
after the sails are furled. 

Forge (forj), u.t N<mt. to force or impel 
forward: usually with of, on, over, &o.; as, 
to forge a ship over a slioal. 

Forge-man (forjhnan), 71. A skilled coach- 
smitli who has a hammerman under him. 
Forger (former), ?i. One AVho forges, makes, 
or forms; a fabricator; a falsifier; especially, 
a person guilty of forgery; one who makes 
or issues a counterfeit document. 

Forgery (forj'O-ri), n. I.t The act of forging 
or worldng metal into shape. 

Useless 

Of brazen shield and spear. Milton. 

g. The act of forging, fabricating, or produc- 
ing falsely; especially, the crime of fraudu- 
lently making, counterfeiting, or altering 
any record, instrument, register, note, and 
the like, to the prejudice of the right of an- 
other; the making of a thing in imitation 
oi another thing, as a literary production, 
work of art, natural object, and the like, 
with a view to deceive, mislead, or defraud; 
as, the /orpcry of a bond or of coin,— -3. That 
which is forged, fabricated, falsely or fraud- 
ulently devised, or counterfeited. 

The writings going under the name of Aristobulus 
were n forgery of the second century. IVaterland. 

Forget (for-getO, v.t. pret. forgot [forgatty, 
VP. forgot, forgottm; ppv.forgetting. [A. Sax, 
forgitan—for, priv, or neg., and gitan to 
get. .See Get.} 1. To lose the remembrance 
of ; to let go from the memory ; to cease to 
have in mind; not to remember or think of. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, forget not nil his 
benefits, Ps. ciit. s. 

: Here the matter is treated lightly, as exciting no 
attention; or passed, as never to be known, or, if 
known, only to ha forgot. Sir W. Hamilton. 

■2. To slight; to neglect. 

Can a woman her sucking child? ... Yea, 

they mny forget, yet will I not forget thee. 

Is. xUx, ig. 

— forget one's self to be guilty of some- 
thing unbecoming in, or unworthy of one; 
to.Goinmife an oversight; to lose one’s dig- 
nity or self-control. 

Ujgeme no more; I shnW forget ptyself. Shak, 

Forgetatole, Forgettable (for-gefe'a-bl), a. 
That may be forgotten; liable to escape the 
memory. 

Forgetful (for-getTul), a. 1. Apt to forget ; 
easily losing remembrance; as, ^ forget- 
ful man should use helps to strengthen his 
memory.— 2. Heedless; careless; neglectful; 
inattentive. 

Be notforgetfnl to entertain strang-ers. Heb. xiii, 2 . 

3. Causing to forget; inducing oblivion; 
oblivious; as, /orpei’/uZ draughts. ‘The/or- 
getfulyfinsi.’ J. Webster. 



Fortfet’ine-not 
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Forgetfully (for-get'fuHi), adv. In a forget- 
ful manner. 

Forgetfulness (for-get'hil-nes), n. 1. The 
{juality of being forgetful, or of losing the 
remembrance or recollection of a thing; 
proneiiess to let slip from the mind,— 
2. Loss of remembrance or recollection; a 
ceasing to remember; oblivion. ‘A sweet 
forgetfulness of liiiman care.’ Pope. ~ 
*3. ISTeglect; negligence; careless omission; 
inattention. 

Tlie Church of England is grievously charged with 
forgetfulness of her duty. Hooker. 

Forgetivet (fdrj'et-iv), a. That may forge 
or produce; inventive. 

Makes it apprehensive, quick, forgeiive, full of 
nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes. Shak. 

Forget-me-not (for-get'me-not), w. The 
common name of Myoso- 
tis palustris or scorpion- 
grass, iiat. order Boragiii- 
aceie. It generally grows 
in damp or wet places. It 
is a very beautiful plant, 
and considered to be the 
emblem of friendship in 
almost every part of .Eu- 
rope, Its flowers are 
bright blue with a yel- 
low eye. The earlier her- 
balists applied the name 
forget - me - not to the 
ground-pine (Ajuga Cha- 
•incepitys). The dark blue 
forget-me-not of the 
Azores (i/. azoriea) is 
now cultivated in green* 
houses, and is much 
esteemed for the brilliancy of its flowers. 
Forgettable, a. See Fougetable. 
Forgette (for'jet), n. [Fr, fo^irchette.y In 
glove -making, same as Fourchette. See 
Fourchette, S. 

Forgetter (for-get'^r), si. One who forgets; 
a heedless person. 

Forgettingly (for-getTng-li), adv. By for- 
getting or forgetfulness. 

Forge-water (forj 'wa- ter), n. In 7 ned. 
water in which a blacksmith has dipped his 
hot irons— a popular remedy, as a lotion, 
for aphthae, <&e., and also drunk as a chaly- 
beate. It contains sulphate of iron. 

Forgie (for-geO, r.t. To forgive. [Scotch.] 
He saved me frae being ta’en to Perth as a w'itch. 
—•Forgie tliem that wad touch sic a puir silly auld 
body. Sir W. Scott. 

Forgifte, t n. Forgiveness. Chaucer. 
Forging (forj^ing), n, l. The process of 
hammering red-hot iron into any reiiuired 
shape.— 2. The act of counterfeiting.— 3. The 
thing forged; a piece of forged work in metal: 
a general name for a piece of hammered iron 
or steel. 

There are very few yards in the world at which 
could be turned out. 

Titnes nenospaper. 

Forgivable (f or-giv'a-bl), a. [See Forgive. ] 
That may be forgiven; pardonable. 

Forgive (for-giv'), v.t. pret. forgave; pp. for- 
given; ppr. forgiving. [A. Sax. foigifan— 
for, intens., and g^an, to give.] l.f To 
give up or over ; to resign. 

To them that list the world’s gay shows I leave. 

And to great ones such folly aa forgive. Spenser. 

2. To give up resentment or claim to re- 
quital on account of; to remit, as an offence, 
debt, fine, or penalty; to pardon: said of 
the act or claim forgiven; as, to forgive an 
injury. 

The lord of that servant was moved with compas* 
Sion, loosed him, doxiX forgave him the debt. 

Mat. xviii. 27 , 

3. To pardon; to cease to feel resentment 
against; to absolve; to free from a claim, 
or the consequences of an injmious act or 
crime: said of the person. 

Now forgive me frankly.— 

Sir Thomas Lovell, 1 a.s {-ieeforgive you, 

As I would bs forgiven, 1 forgive all. Shak, 

—Pardo7i, Forgive. See under PARDON. 
Forgiven (for-giv'n), pp, of forgive. 
Forgiveness (for-givTies), n. i. The act of 
forgiving; the pardon of an offender, by 
which he is considered and treated as not 
guilty; the pardon or remission of an of- 
fence, crime, debt, fine, or penalty ; as, the 
forgiveness of sin or of injuries. 

’Ey:c\\mg€iforgvveness with me, noble Hamlet; 

Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee, 
Nortlfiiie onine. Shak. 

2. Disposition or willingness to forgive or 
pardon. : 

And mild intercede 

To stop the coming blow. Dryden. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 
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Forgiver (for-giv'6r), u. One who pardons 
or remits. 

Forgiving (for-givTng), p. and a. Disposed 
to forgive; inclined to overlook offences; 
mild; merciful; compassionate; as, a forgiv- 
ing temper. 

Viaevibifi forgiving, he was ner’’ertheless cold 
and unsyinpathizing. Macmtlay. 

Fqrgivingness (for-givTug-nes), n. A for- 
giving disposition or act. 

Forgo (for-goO, v.t. Same as Forego. 
Forgon, t v.t. inf. of forgo. To omit; to 
lose; to relinquish. Chaucer. 

Forgot, Forgotten (for-got', for-got'n), pp. 
of forget. 

Forgroweii>t pp. {For, intens., and grow.'] 
Overgrown. Chaucer. 

Forgyffcjtn. Forgiveness. Chaucer. 
Forhailet (for-haT), v.t. To overhaul; to 
overtake. 

All this longr tale 

Nought easeth the care that doth m'n forhaile. 

Spenser. 

Forhendt (for'Iiend), v.t. Same as Fore- 
liend. 

Forhow, Forhooy (for-Iiou', for-hb'i), u.f. 
{k.^vx. forhogian, to neglect— /or, neg., and 
hogiun, to be anxious.} To forsake; to 
abandon; as, a bird is said to forhow her 
nest when she deserts it. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Tlie havvk and the hern attoiir tlieni hung, 

And the merl and the mavisforhooyed their young, 
Hogg, 

Forinsecal (fd-rin'se-kal), a. [L. fmnnseens, 
from without— /ori.s, without, inde, tlience, 
and affix secus, signifying side.} Foreign; 
alien. [Rare.] 

Forisfamiliate (f6'ris-fa-mil"i-at), v.i. pret. 
<fe pp. forisfamiliated; ppr. foidsfamiliat- 
i7ig. [Ii. foris, out of doors, and familia, 
family.} In law, to renounce a legal title 
to a further share of paternal inheritance. 
Forisfamiliate (fo'ris-fa-miT'i-at), v.t. To 
put out of family; in law, to emancipate 
or free from parental authority; to put a 
son in possesision of property in his father’s 
lifetime, either at his own request or with 
his consent, and thus discharge him from 
the family. 

Forisfamiliation (f6'ris-fa-mil'i'a"shon), 71 . 
The act of forisfamiliating, or state of being 
forisfamiliated. 

Forjeskit (for-jes'kit), p. and a. Wearied 
out; jaded with fatigue. [Scotch.] 

Fo7’jeskit sair, with weary legs, 

Rattlin' the corn oot owre the rigs. Burns. 

Forjudge,! v.t. [For in the sense of the 
prefix mis, and E. judge.] To judge wrong- 
ously. Chaucer. 

Fork (fork), n. [A. Sax, fore, furc, furca, 
from L. furca, a fork, which is also the 
parent of G. furke, L.G. forke, D. vork, Fr. 

I fourche, W. f'orch, f torch, a fork.] 1. An 
I instrument, consisting of a handle with a 
shank, usually of metal, terminating in two 
or more parallel prongs or tines, used for 
piercing and holding or lifting something: 
as, a tahle-/or/i;; a pitch-Zor/c; a dung-/or/i:. 

2. Anything resembling a fork in shape, or 
employed for a purpose similar to that for 
which a fork is employed; as, (f«) one of the 
parts into which anything is bifurcated or 
divided. (6) A prong; a point; a barb. 

The bow is bent and drawn ; make from the shaft. 

— Let it fall rather, though mefork invade 
The region of my heart. Shak, 

(c) An instrument of steel with two prongs, 
which when set in vibration produces a 
musical sound, varjing in pitch according 
to the thickness of the metal, the length of 
tlie prongs, or their width apart; a tuning- 
fork. (d) A piece of steel fitting into the 
socket or chuck of a lathe, used for carry- 
ing round the piece to be turned. See FoRK- 
CHUCK.— a A gibbet (ftirca being in Latin 
the name of a kind of gibbet). 

They had run through all punishments, and just 
’scaped thej^ffrA. Butler. 

—Forks of a 7'oad or river, the point where 
a road parts into two; the point where two 
rivers meet and unite in one stream,— 
jfork, in mming, applied to a mine when it 
is free from water and in •working ordez'. 
The engine is said to liave the water in fork 
when the mine is in such a condition. 

Fork (fork), v. i. 1 . 'To shoot into blades, as 
corn.— 2. To divide into two; as, aroad forks, 

3. To draw out water. 

Fork (fork), v.t. 1 , To raise or pitcli with a 
fork, as hay.— 2. To dig and break with a 
fork, as ground.— 3. To zn ake sharp; to point. 

— To fork out or over, to hand or pay over; 
to pay dowzi, [Slang.] 

Fork-beam (fork'bem), n. Faut a short 


oil, i3ound; -Li, Sc. abtme; y, Sc. tcy. 
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And poor, proijci Byron, sad as jp'ave, 

And salt as life;, brave, 

And quivVing with the dart he drave. 

E. B. Broimins;^ 


l>eam introduced to support the deck of a 
vessel where there is no fraiuing. 
Fork-clLUCh: (fork'chuk), n. An appendage 
to a tttrnin,g-lathe; so called from that pai't 
which screws on the mandril having on the 
outer side a square hole in which forked 
pieces of iron of diiferent sizes, according 
to the strength required, are placed when 
ill use, 

Porkred (forkt), a. l. Opening into two or 
more parts, points, or shoots; darting forth 
in sharp points; jagged ; furcated; as, n forked 
tongue; the/o?-/i; 0 fnightning. 

This right hand shall hale him 

By his forced chin. Lonsfdlow, 

2. Having two or more meanings ; pointing 
more than one way; ambiguous; equivocal. 

Men of your large profession, ... 

That with most qujck agility, could turn, 

And re>turii ; make knots and undo them ; 

Give forked counsel. B. fonson. 

Porked-lDeard(forkt'berd),n. The common 
name given to several British fishes, of the 
genus ilanicep.s, belonging to the cod family, 
Porkedly (fork'ed-Ii), dclv. In a forked form. 
Porkedness (fork'ed-nes), «. The quality 
of being forked or opening into two or more 
parts. 

Porker ve, fv.t [ A. Sax. forceorfan, to cut 
or carve through. ] To can'e or cut through. 
Ohaueer. 

Forkhead (fork'hed), n. The barbed head 
of an arrow. 

Forkiness (forld-ne.s), n. The quality or 
state of being forky, or of opening into two 
or more parts like a fork. 

ForMess (forkTes), a. Having no forks. 
Forktail (fork^tal), n. A salmon in his 
fourtli yeai*'s growth. [Provincial.] 

Porky (fork'i), a. Opening into two or more 
parts, shoots, or points; forked; furcated. 
‘P'or/r!/ tongues,’ Pope. 

Forlaft,tf?i>- {For, utterly, nndlafttovleft.l 
Left off entirely. Chaueer. 

Forlay (for-hV), u.t. To lie in wait for; to 
ambush; as, a thief forlays a traveller. 
Forlose, t v. t [A. Sax. forleQmi. to lose.] 
To lose entirely. Chaucer, 

Forlete,t n.t [A. Sax, forlcetmi, to let go,} 
To give over; to quit; to omit; to neglect. 
Chaucer, 

Forleygiie,t n. See Forlotnb. Chaucer. 
Forliet (for-liO, ui. [For for fore, and lie.} 
To lie before or in front of. 

A g-olden baldrick vfhichfofday 
Athwart her snowy breast. Spenser, 

Forloret (for4or'),ut. [SeeFoEBORN.] 1. To 
forsake; to de.sert. 

Thus fell the trees, with noise the deserts roar; 

The beasts their caves, the birds their ne.stsy&?'/£i»'<?. 

Fairfax, 

2. To deprive. ‘ Wlien as night hath us of 
light /or^om.’ Spenser. 

Forloret (fordor'), a. Forlorn. 

Forlorn (for-lornO, a. [A. Sax. forloren, 
pp. of forledsan, to lose— /er, utterly, and 
leosan, to go forth, to lose. Comp. H, rer- 
lomi, forlorn, lost. See Lose.] 1. Deserted; 
forsaken; abandoned. 

Some .say that ravens foster forlorn children. Skak. 
2. Lost; helpless; wetched; solitary. 

For herey^r/c3m and lost I tread. Goldsmith. 
The condition of the besieged in the meantime was 
forlorn in the extreme. Prescott. 

Z. Small; despicable: in a ludicrous sense. 

He was so forlorn, that his dimensions to any thick 
sight were invisible. Skak. 

4. Deprived; bereft; destitute. 

He went like one that hath been stunned. 

And is of sensey^Jr'/orw, Coleridge. 

. ■>^Forlorn> hope. [D. eerlooren hoop~~hoop, 
a troop,] Mint (a) an advanced body of 
troops ; a body of skirmisliers ; a vanguard. 
Holland, (b) A detachment of men ap- 
pointed to lead in an assault, to storm a 
counterscarp, enter a breach, or perform 
other service attended with uncommon 
peril.— -S yn. Destitute, lost, abandoned, for- 
saken, solitary, helpless, friendless, hojie- 
less, abject, wretched, miserable, pitiable. 
Forlorn (for-lornO, n. 1. A lost, forsaken, 
solitary person. 

That Henry, sole possessor of my love. 

Is, of a king, become a banish'd man, 

And forced to live in Scotland forlorn, Skak. 

2. A forlorn hope; an advanced liody of 
troops; a vanguard. 

Our forlorn of horse inarched within a mile of 
where the enemy was drawn up. Cropnoell. 

Forlornly (for-lorn'li), adv. In a forlorn, 
forstiken, or solitary manner; as, to lament 
forlornly. 


Forlornness (for-lorn'nes), n. The state of 
being forlorn ; destitution ; misery ; a for- 
saken or wretched condition. 

Forloynot (for-loin'), n. (For, away, and 
Fr. loin, far, distant, ] A term of the cliase 
which .signifies that the game is far oh. 
Forlyet (for-ik), v.i. Same as Forlie. 

Form (form), n. [L. forma, form, whence 
formal, reform, &c.] 1. The shape or exteinal 
appearance of a body, as distinguished from 
tlie material of which it is composed ; the 
figure, as defined by lines and angles; that 
shape or configuration peculiar to each 
body through which the eye recognizes it 
as distinct from every other body; thus, we 
speak of the form of a circle, the form of a 
square or triangle, a circular /orm, the/orm 
of the head or of the hunuin liody, a hand- 
some /or»i, £in ugly form, a frightful formj 
matter is the basis or substratum of bodies, 
/arm is the particular disposition of matter 
in each body which distinguishes its ap- 
pearance from that of every other body. 

After th.it he appeared in another to two of 
them, a.g they walked. Mark xvi, ii*. 

2. Idanner of arranging particulars; dispo- 
sition of particular tilings ; as, a form of 
words or expressions. 

More lasting and permanent impression.*? . . . 
than thn.se which accom]jany any transient form of 
words that are uttered in the ordinary method of 
religious worship. Addison, 

3. A mould; something to give shape, or on 
or after which things are fashioned ; a 
model; draught; pattern; hence, a formula. 

Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou 
hast lieard of me. a Tim, i. 13. 

4. Beauty; elegance; splendour; dignity. 

He hath no form nor comeliness. Is. liij. s. 

5. Eegnlarity; method; order; as, this is a 
rough draught to be reduced to form.'— 
0. External appearance without the essen- 
tial qualities; empty show. 

Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice. Skak, 

7. Stated method; established practice; 
ritual or prescribed mode; ceremony; as, 
the /a?m? of public worship; the /onus of 
judicial proceeding; /ornw of civility; it is a 
mere matter of /onn. 

For who would keep an ancient/o^ws 

Thro’ ■whicli the spirit breathes no more? Tennyson, 

8. That which has foim; a shape; a phan- 
tom.-— 9. Likeness; image. 

Who, being in the of God , . . took upon 
him the farm of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men. Phil, ii, 6, 7. 

10, Manner of aiTangement; disposition of 
component parts ; system ; as, the interior 
form or structm*e of the flesh or bones, or 
of other bodies ; a monarchical or republican 
form of government,— 11- A long seat; a 
bench. — 12. A class or rank of students in a 
school; also, a class or rank in society. 
'Ladies of a high form.' jBitj-net.-— 13. The 
seat or bed of a hare.— 14. In printing, the 
pages of type or stereotype plates arranged 
for printing a sheet, and fastened in an iron 
frame or chase. [In this use spelled also 
Foime.] — If). High condition or fitness for 
any undertaking, as a competition, especially 
a physical competition; powers of running. 

In the language of the turf, when we say that a 
horse is inform, we intend to convey to our hearers 
that he is in high condition and fit to run. So, again, 
the word is used in still another sen.se, for we speak 
of a horse’s f?rm when we wish to allude to his 

E owers on the turf, as compared with other well- 
no wn animals. Thus, if it be supposed that two 
three-year-olds, carrying the same weight, would 
run a mile and a half, and come in abreast, it is said 
tliat the form of the one is equal to that of the other. 

H. Walsh. 

16. State or condition; manifestation to tlie 
senses or the intellect; as, water assumes 
the /twin of ice or snow.— 17. In lot and 
ZQol. an individual having a distinctive form 
or characteristics. —Essential or substantial 
form, that mode of existence which consti- 
tutes a thing what it is, and without which 
it could not e.xist. Thus water and light have 
each their particular /om of existence, and 
the iiarts of water being decomposed, it 
ceases to be water. 

Form (form), v.t [L. for?no, from forma, 
form.] 1. To make or cause to exist in a 
particular manner; to give form or shape to; 
to shape; to mould. 

And the Lord God. formed man of the dust of the 
ground. Gen. ii, 7. 

2. To arrange; to combine in any particular 


manner; as, hefimncd his troops into a hol- 
low square.— 3. 'Fo model by instruction and 
discipline; to mould; to train, 

’Tis? education forms the common mind. Pope. 

4. To devise ; to contrive; to frame ; to in- 
vent; to create.— 5. To go to make up; to be 
an element or constituent of; to answer as; 
to take the shape of; as, duplicity /om^ no 
part of his character; these facts /om a safe 
foundation for our conclusions. 

The diplomatic politicians . . . 'who for medhy fat 
the majority. Burke, 

6. In ,qmni. to make by derivation or by affixes 
or prefixes.— 7. To provide with a form, as 
a hare. 

The melancholy hare is formed in brakes and briers. 

Drayton. 

Form (form), v.i. 1. To take a form.— 2. To 
run for a form, as a hare, J3. Jonsoyi. 
-Form. [L. forma, form, shape.] A Latin 
termination denoting like, in the form of ; 
as, vermi/aroi, worm-like, falci/onn, scythe- 
like, ensi/arni, sword-like, oviform, in the 
form of an egg, &c. 

Formablet (fdrima-bl), a. Formal. Dekker, 
Formal (form'al), a. l. According to fomi; 
agreeable to established mode. 

A coI(l-l(5oldng,y<)r?/nr/ garden, cut into angle.?} and 
rhomboids. imHiig, 

2. Given to outward forms, observances, or 
ceremonies; strictly ceremonious; precise; 
exact to affectation; as, a luanfrmnal in his 
dress, his gait, or deportment— 3. Done in 
due form, or wdth solemnity; express; ac- 
cording to regular method; not incidental, 
suddeii, or irregular; as, he gave his/arnnz? 
consent to the treaty. —4, Acting according 
to rule or established mode; regular; metho- 
dical. 

Thaformal stars do travel .so, 

As we their nanies and courses knov.*, Waller i 

5. Having the form or appearance without 
the sub.stance or essence; external; as, for- 
mal duty; formal worship.— fl. Depending 
on customary forms; conventional. 

Still in constraint your suffering sox remains, 

Or bound inyomm^ or in real chains. Pope. 

7. Giving a special form to and there].ry 
making a thing what it is; formative. 

Of letters the material part is breath and voice; the 
formal is constituted by the motions and figjjre of 
the organs of speech. Holder. 

а. Detaining its proper and essential char- 
acteristic; regular; proper; reasonable. 

To make of him a formal man again. Skak. 

Why, she may command me; I serve her, she is iny 
lady. 

Why, this is evident to any formal capacity. Skak. 

9. Connected with conditions rather than 
causes. 

Space, time, and number may be conceived as 
forms by which the knowledge derived from our sen* 
sation.s is moulded, and which are independent of 
the differences in the matter of our knowledge, aris- 
ing from the sensations thenjselves. Hence the 
sciences which ha-v-e these ideas for their subject 
may be teirm&clformal sciences. Wkmell. 

Syn. Precise, pimctilious, stiff, starched, 
affected, ceremonious, regular, methodical, 
external, outward, conventional. 
Fomallsm (fonn'al-izm), n. The quality 
of being formal, especially in matters of 
religion; outside and ceremonial religion. 
Formalist (form'al-ist), n. One who ob 
serves forms, or practises external cere- 
monies; especially, one who rests in externid 
religious forms, or observes the forms of 
worship, without possessing the life ami 
spirit of religion. 

It may be objected by certain that we 
can prove nothing duly without proving it in form. : 

Shaftesbury. 

Formality (f orm-al'i-ti), n. l. The condition 
or quality of being formal.— 2. Form with- 
out substance. 

Such (books) as are mere pieces of formality, so 
that if you look on them you look through them. 

Ftd/er. 

S. Mere conformity to customaiy modes; 
ceremony; conventionality. 

Nor was his attendance on divine offices a matter 
offorma/iiy and custom, but of conscience. 

Atterbury. 

4. Established order; rule of proceeding; 
mode; method; as, the formaUties oi judi- 
cial process; formalities of law.— 6. Custo- 
mary mode of behaviour or dress, or custo- 
mary ceremony; ceremonial. 

The pretender would have infallibly landed in our 
northern parts, and found them all sat down in their 
as the Gauls did the Roman senators. 

Swift. 

б. External appearance; formal part. 

To fix on God ihe formality of faculties or affec- 
tion.s is the imposture of our fancies, and contra- 
dictory to his divinity. Glanville. 


chj CAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g^go', j, j'Ob; fi, Fr. to«; ng, si«^; th, toi; tli, f/dn; w, uig; wh, tehig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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To further. 



ForthOttgllt,! PP. otforihink. 

ForthreB,t uf. inf. otjorth&r. 

Chmteer. . , 

Forthriglit (fdrtli'rit), adv. Straight or 
directly forward; in a straight direction; 

straightway, . , , 

Impatient fn embarrassment 
U<ifar(hrz\'he passed, and lightly treading went 
To that saine featheredlj'rist. Keats. 

Forthright (fdrti/rit), a. Straightforward; 
hone-st; direct; immediate; as, a forthright 
man ; a /ori/in//A« speech. * Forthright in- 
spiratioiL’ A. C. Swinburne. 

Forthright t (fdrthTit), n. A straight path. 

Here’s a n^a^e trod, indeed, 

Thxms\i forthrt'sthts and meanders. Shak. 

Foilihwardt (forth'werd), ad% Forward. 
Forthwith (forth 'with), aclr. {Forth and 
lit. with what is forth or immed- 
iately before.] 1. Immediately; without 
delay; directly. 

Immediately there fell from his eyes as it had been 
scales; and he received his ‘A^htforthiuith. 

Acts ix. i8. 

2, In law, as soon as the thing I'equired may 
be done by reasonable exertion confined to 
that object. 

Forthyt (for-THi'), aiZii. [A. Sax./orihi!— /or 
and instrumental " ’ 


strative pronoun. 


case of the demon- 
See That.] Therefore. 


Thoinalin have no care forthy; 

Myself will have a double eye. Spenser. 

Fortieth <for'ti-eth), a. [See FoitTr.] 
1. Following the tliirty-uinth, or preceded 
by thirty-nine.— 2. Being one of forty equal 
parts into which anything is divided. 

Fortieth (for'ti-eth), n. One of forty equal 
parts into which a whole is divided; the 
quotient of a unit divided by forty. 

Portifiahle (for'ti-fi-a-bl), a. That may be 
fortified. 

Fortification (foi/ti-fi-ka^shon), n. [See 
FOETipy.] 1. The act of fortifying or 
strengthening ; the art or science of strength- 
ening positions in such a way that they may 
bo defended by a body of men much inferior 
in number to those by whom they are at- 
tacked.— -2. That which fortifies or strength- 
ens; especially, the works, as a wall, ditch, 
palisades, and the like, constructed for 
the purpose of .strengthening a position. 
Fortifications are divided into permatient 
and temporary ov fielil fortificatiom. Fer- 
• mmient foi'tificahom are works required 
to remain effective for any length of time, 
for the pmpose of defending important posi- 
tions, as cities, dockyards, arsenals, &c. 
Temporary or field fortifLcatmm are de- 
signed to strengthen a post that is to be 
occupied only for a limited period. The 
figure represents a section of a fortified 



Section of Fortified Work (Interior on the left; exterior on the right). 

wall, a a is the abattis; hh, the counter- 
scarp; cc, the paUsade; dd, scarp; //, f raise; 
fegdi the parapet; h, banquette; and ig, 
the breast-height. For definitions of each 
of these see the words.— 3. A fortified place 
and all that belongs to it; a fort, fortress, 
castle, or other structure built to resist 
enemies. 

Fprtifleatiott-agate '(for' ti-fi-ka"shon-ag- 
M), n. A variety of agate which when 
polished exhibits lines suggestive of the 
form of a fortified place. 

Fortifier (foriti-fi-er), %, One who fortifies, 
strengthens, support.s, or ui)holds. 

Fortify (foriti-fi), v.t pret. & pp. fortified; 

PW- fortifying. {'St. fortifier; I,.!,, fortifica 
— L. fortw, strong, imd facio, to make.] 

1. do add strength to; to strengthen; to 
. confirm;^ to funiish witli strength or means 

of resisting force, violence, or assaulk 'He’s 
/ori(/^fid against any denial.’ Bhalc. 

AVhea interest an argument, 

Weak reason .serves to gain the will’s assent, 
tor souls already ^varped receive an easy bent. 

Pride came to the aid of fancy, and both couUfiiied 
his resolutioiu Sir W. Scott. 

2. To sniTonnd with a wall, ditch, pali- 


sades, or other works/with a view to de- 
fend against the attacks of an enemy to 
strengthen and secure by forts, batteries, 
and other works of art; to render defensible 
against an attack by a hostile force; as, to 
fortify a city, town, or harbour. 

Fortify (for'ti-fi), v. i. To raise strong places. 
Fortilaget (fort'il-aj), n. A little fort; a 
bloclchouse; a fortalice. 

Fertility t (for-til'i-ti), n. A fortified place; 
a castle; a bulwark. 

Fortin, (fort'in), n. [Fr.] A little fort; 
field fort; a sconce. 

Fortissimo (for-tis'se-md), adv. In music, a 
direction to sing with tlie utmost strength 
or loudness. 

Fortition (for-ti'slion), n. [From L. fors, 
fartis, chance. See FORTUNE.] The prin- 
ciple of trusting to chance; casual choice; 
fortiiitous selection. 

No mode of election operating in the spirit of for- 
titio 7 t or rotation can be generally good. Burke. 

Fortitude (f or'ti-tud), n. [L, fortitudo, from 
fortis, strong.] l.t Strength; force; power 
to resist attack. 

Despairing of his own arm’s fortittide* Shak. 

The fortiti(de of the place is best known to you. 

Shak. 

2. That strength or fiimness of mind or soul 
which enables a person to encounter danger 
with coolness and courage, or to bear pain 
or adversity without murmuring, depres- 
sion, or despondency; passive courage; re- 
solute endurance; firmness in confronting 
danger. 

Fortitude is the guard and support of the other vir- 
tues. Locke, 

Who fights 

With passions, and o’ercomes them, is endued 
With the best virtue, passive Massinger, 

Syn. Resolution, resoluteness, endurance, 
firmness, hardihood, nerve, brayery. 
FoTtitudinous (for-ti-tud'in-us), a. Having 
fortitude; courageous. 

Fortlet (fbrt'let), A little fort. 
Fort-major (fort'ma-jer), n. In a fortress, 
the officer next to the governor or com- 
mandant. 

Fort 3 ligiit<fort'n!t), n. [Coiitr, from fourteen 
nights, time being formerly often reckoned 
by nights; comp, sevemiights, seiinigM, a 
week.] The space of fourteen days; two 
weeks. 

Fortnighitly (fort'nit-li), ad>v^ Once a fort- 
night ; every fortnight ; at intervals of a 
fortnight; as, the paper is published /ort- 
nightlij. 

Fortnightly (fort'nit-li), a. Occurring or 
appearing once a fortnight; as, a fortnightly 
mail. 

Fortress ( fort' res ), n, [Fr. /orfemse, Pr. 

fortaressa, fortalessa, txom 
Jj. fortis, strong.} A forti- 
fied place; a fort; a castle; 
a stronghold; a place of 
defence or security ; usu- 
ally, a city or town well 
fortified. 

Cod is our fortress, in whose 
conquering name 
Let us resolve to Scale their 
flinty bulwarks. Shak. 

Fortress (fort'res), v. t. To 
furnish with a fortress or 
fortresses; to defend by a 
fortress ; to guard ; to f 6r- 
. :tify. . 

Honour and beauty, in the owner's arms, 

Are weskly fortress’d from a world of h.arms, Shak. 

Fortret (fort'ret), n. A little fort; a sconce; 
a fortlet. 

Fortrodden,tFortrodeii,tp. anda. Utterly 
down-trodden. Chaucer. 

Fortuitjt a. Fortuitous; accidental. Chau- 
cer. 

Fortuitous (for-tii'it-us), a. [L. fortuUus, 
from fors, fortis, chance. See Fortune.] 
Accidental; casual; happening by chance; 
coming or occiUTiiig unexpectedly or with- 
out any known cause. 

How can the Epicurean’s opinion be true that the 
universe was formed hy n. fortuitous concourjje of 
atom.<3? Ssvift. 

—Accidental, Casual, Fortuitous, Contin- 
gent, JnckUntal, See under Accidental. 
Fortuitously (for-tu'it-us-li),aci!n. Acciden- 
tally; casually; by chance. 

FortultouBJiess (for-tu'it-ns-nes), w. The 
quality of beingaccidental;accident; chance. 
Fortuity (for-tu'i-ti), n. Accident; chance; 
casualty. 

Fortum (for-tti'na), n. 1. In Bom. myth. 
the goddess of fortune,— 2. A small planet 
or asteroid between the orbits of Mars and 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hfer; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpl 


Jupiter, discovered August 22, 1852, by Pro- 
fessor Hind. 

Fortunate (for'tu-nat), a. [L. fortunatus, 
pp. of fortufio, to make fortunate or pros- 
perous, See Fortune.] 1. Coming by good 
luck or favourable chance; bringing some 
unexpected good; presaging happiness; au- 
spicious; as, a fortunate event; a/oi't4m«fe 
concurrence of circumstances; a fortunate 
ticket in a lottery.— 2. Lucky; successful; 
receiving some unforeseen or unexpected 
good, or some good which was not depend- 
ent on one's own skill or efforts; as, a for- 
tunate adventurer in a lottery; I was most 
fortunate thus unexpectedly to meet my 
txiem\.~Fortunate, Successful, Prosperous. 
Fortunate applies to that which is deemed 
beyond Iniman control; successful denotes 
that effective human effort has been made 
to gain the object; x^'^'osperous has very 
much the meaning of successful, but is ap- 
plied rather to a series of things than a 
single event; we say, a swcccs.^/'uZ enterpri.se, 
a prosperous line of business, a fortunate 
circumstance. —Syn. Auspicious, lucky, pros- 
perous, successful, favoured, happy. 
Fortunately (for'tii-nat-li), adv. In a for- 
tunate manner; luckily; successfully ; hap- 
pily. 

Foitimateness (for'tu-nat-nes), n. Good 
luck; success; happiness. 

Fortune (for'tun), n. [L. fortuna, a length- 
ened form of fors, fortis, chance, hap, luck, 
from fero, to bring.] 1. Chance ; accident ; 
luck ; fate ; also, the personified or deified 
power regarded as determining human suc- 
cess, meting out happiness and unhappi- 
ness, and distributing arbitrarily or fortui- 
tously tlie lots of life. 

'Tis more by /(?#**««<? than by merit. Shak. 

O Fortune, Fortune, all men call thee fickle. Shak. 

2. The good or ill that befalls or may befall 
man; success, good or bad; what the future 
may bring; lot: often in the plural; as, to 
share one’s /oKiweA 

In you Niei fortune of Great Britain lies. Dryden. 
His father dying-, he was driven to London to seek 
hisj2>rtime. Swift. 

3. Mniat a person has experienced in life; 
circumstances or events in life. 

While he whose lowly fortwie I retrace, 

The youngest of three sons, was yet a babe. 

lFords7vorth. 

A. Good success; prosperity; good luck. 

It rained down fortune, showering on thy head. 

Shak. 

5. Estate; pos.sessions ; especially, large 
estate; great wealth; as, a gentlemen of 
small fortune; he married a lady of for- 
tune, — Syn. Chance, accident, luck, fate, 
lot, destiny, wealth, possessions. 

Fortune! (foritfin), v.t. 1. To make fortu- 
nate. Chaucer. —2. To dispose of, fortunately 
or not. ShaJe.—B. To foretell the fortime or 
lot of ; to presage. Dryden; Shak. 
Fortune (for'tun), v.i. To befall; to fall 
out; to happen; to come casually to pass. 

They attempted to remonstrate, but were warned 
to beware, lest ’it might forhuee to cost some their 
heads.’ Hailam. 

Fortune-hook (foritun-buk), n, A book to 
be consulted to discover future events. 
Fortuned (foritfind), a. Supplied by for- 
tune: used in composition. ‘The full-Zor- 
tuned Cmsox.* Shak. 

Fortune-hunter (for'tuu-hunt-6r), n. A 
man who seeks to many a w'oman with a 
large fortune, with a view to enrich himself. 
Forfcune-liunting(for'tiin-hunt-ing), n. The 
seeking of a fortune by marriage. 
Fortuneless (for'tun-les), oi. luckless; also, 
destitute of a fortune or portion. 
Fortune-stealer (for'tun-stel-^r), n. One 
who steals an heiress. 

Fortune-tell (for'tun-tel), v.i. To tell, or 
pretend to tell, the future events of one’s 
life; to reveal futurity. Shak. 

He tipples palmistry, and dines 

On all hex fortune-telling lines. Cleavelaud. 

Fortune-teller (for'tun-tel-6r), n. One who 
tells or reveals the events of one’s life; an 
impostor who deceives people by pretend- 
ing to a knowledge of future events. 
Fortune-telling ( f oritun-tel-ing ), n. Tii e 
act or practice of foretelling the future for- 
tune or events of one’s life. 

Fortuniset (foritun-fz), v.t. To regulate 
the fortune of; to render fortunate or happy. 

Fooles therefore 

They are which fortunes doe by \^o\ves devise, 

Sith each unto himselfe his life may forOmise. ■ 
Spe}t.m% 

Fortuhous,t a. Proceeding from fortune. 
Chaucer. 
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Forty (for'M), a. [A. Sax. fQ.6imrtig~~f&6w<}.r, 
four, and tig, ten. See FouB.] Four times 
ten; thirty-nine and one added. 

Forty (foi-'ti), n, 1. The number which con- 
sists of four times ten; the sum of forty 
units.-— 2. A symbol expressing forty units, 
as 40 or xl. 

Forum (fo'rum), w. [L. KkmioforU,foras, 
out of doors.] 1. A market-place or public 
place in Rome where causes were judicially 
tried and orations delivered to the people. 
2. A tribunal; a court; any assembly em- 
powered to hear and decide causes. 

He {Lord Camden) was, however, fully more emi- 
nent in the senate than the /orutn. Brozigha^n. 


good esteeme in all schollens, ought to be conse- 
crated to all posterity. Burton. 

In France it is usual to bring children into com- 
pany, and cherish in them from their infancy a kind 
xtl/or^vardness and assurance, Addison. 

— Fm'wardnesn, WilUng^iAss. Fonoardness 
expresses more than willingness, in that it 
implies promptitude as well as readiness 
to make sacrifices for the cause.— S yn. 
Promptness, promptitude, eagerness, ar- 
dour, zeal, assurance, confidence, boldness, 
impudence, presumption. 

Forwards (for'werdz), adv. Forward (which 
see). 

In opposition to this a new doctrine was 'pvA for- 
wards in 1809. JVJieweit. 


Forwaked, t p- and a. Having waked long. 
Chaucer. 

Forwandert (for-won'der), v.i. [For, intens., 
m\iX wander.] To wander away; to rove 
wildly; to wander till wearied. Spenser; 
Chaucer. 

Forward (for'w6rd), adv. [A, S&x.fo7nveard, 
Jroreweard — for, fore, before, and teeard, 
weardes, Cr. warts, used in composition to 
signify situation, direction. Comp. G. vor~ 
warts.] Toward a part or place before or 
in front; onward; progressively: opposed 
to backward. 

Forward (forVerd), a. l. Near or at the 
forepart; being at the front; in advance of 
something else; anterior; fore; as, the for- 
ward gun in. a ship, or the forward shiiJ in 
a fleet;’ the forward horse in a team. 

Four legs and two voices. ... l:l\& forioard voice 
now is to speak well of his friend; his backward voice 
is to utter foul speeches and to detract. Sha&. 


Forwastet(for-wastO, v.t [For, intens., and 
waste.} To waste; to desolate. 

Vespasian, with great spoil and rage, 
Forwasted all. Spenser. 

Forwearyt (for-we'ri), v.t. [Far, intens,, 
and weary.} To dispirit; to weary exces- 
sively; to exhaust with fatigue. 

Whose labour’d spirits, 

Fonvearied in this action of swift speed, 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shak, 

Forweep (for-wepO, v.i. [For, intens., and 
loeep. ] To weep much. Chaucer. 

Forwelhedjt pp. [See Welk, v.i.} Much 
wrinkled. Cha'mer. 

Forwered, tpp. Forwearied; worn out, Chau- 
cer'. 

Forwordt (foF'w’^rd), n. [For iov fore, and 
toord.} A promise. Spenser. 

Forwornt (for- worn'), p. and a. {Prefix /or, 
intens. , and icorn. ] Much worn. 


2. Ready; prompt ; strongly inclined ; in a 
bad sense, over hasty; over ready. 

Only they would that we should remember the 
poor; the same which I also forward to do. 

Gal. 11, 10, 

3. Ardent; eager; earnest; violent; in an ill 
sense, less reserved or modest than is proper; 
bold; confident; as, the boy is too /onoanZ 
for his years. 

Or lead forward youth to noble war. Prior. 

4. Advanced beyond the usual degree; ad- 
vanced for the season; as, ihe grass or the 
grain is/owurt?, ov forward tov season; 
we have ^ifonmrd spring.— 5. Not behind- 
hand; not inferior; advanced in position or 
rank; prominent. 

My good Camlllo, 

She is forward of her breeding, as 
She is 1’ the rear of our birth. Shak. 

The Athenian.?, deserted by the other states, met 
Ills invading army, in which the exiled chief of that 
faction, Hippias, had a forward appointment. 

Brougham. 

Forward (for'wferd), v.t. 1 . To advance; to 
help onward; to promote; to accelerate; to 
quicken; to hasten; as, io fo^'ward a good 
design; to /onwrd the growth of a plant; to 
foneard one in improvement. 

Whenever I shine, 

I forward the grass and I ripen the vine. Swift. 
2. To send forward; to send toward the 
place of destination; to transmit; as, to for- 
ward a letter or despatches. — 3. In book- 
binding, to prepare for the finisher, as a 
sewed book, by putting a plain cover on. 
Forwarder (for'werd-er), n. 1. One who 
l-iromotes or advances in progress,— 2. One 
who sends forward or transmits goods; one 
whose business is to forward goods. — 3. In 
bookbmding, one who does the plain cover- 
ing of a sewed book, and prepares it for the 
finisher. 

Forwarding (for'w6rd-ing), p. and a. Ad- 
vancing ; promoting ; aiding, in progress ; 
accelerating in growth; sending onward; 
transmitting. — Fm'ioardvng imrchant, a 
merchant whose business it is to receive and 
forward goods for others. —Forwarding note , 
a note in which a description of goods or a 
parcel is entered with the name of consignee 
and his place of residence and name of con- 
signor to be sent along with goods, &c., con- 
veyed by a carrier. 

Forwarding (foi-'w^rd-ing), n, 1. The act or 
business of sending forward merchandise, 
&c. [United States.]— 2. \i\hookbinding,t\\o 
operation of plain covering a sewed book, 
and preparing it for the finisher. 
Forwardly (for' w6rd-li), adv. In a forward 
maimer; eagerly; hastily; quickly. 
Forwardness (foi^'werd-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being forward; cheerful readiness; 
promptness ; eagerness ; ardour ; boldness ; 
confidence ; assurance ; a state of advance 
beyond the usual degree ; as, the /omard- 
•nesa' of sprmg or of corn. 

Pillar.? ofour commonwealth, whose worth, bountie, 
lavamriQ, foruiardhesse, true zcale in religion, and 


A silly man, in simple vt&QCisforworn. Spenser. 

Forwonnded, t pp. [For, intens., and 
wo%mded.} Much wounded, Chaucer. 
Forwrapped, t pp. [Prefix for, intens. , and 
wrapped. } Wrapped up. Chaucer. 
Foryelde, t v. t. [F'or, intens. , and yield. } To 
yield up; to pay; to repay. Chaucer. 
Foryete,t y.t To forget. Chaucer. 
Foryette3i,ti’P- Forgotten. Chaucer. 
Forzando, Sforzando (for-tsan'dd, sfor- 
tsan'do), «du {It., properly ppr. otforzare 
or sforzare, to force.] In music, sudden and 
forcible; explosive; used to designate a tone 
. which is produced suddenly and foi’cibly, 
and instantly diminished: usually indicated 
by the mark > over each note of the pas- 
sage, or by the letters sfz, or fz placed 
at the beginning of the passage. 

Foss, 'W, See Fosse. 

Fossa (fos'sa), n. [L., a ditch or trench, 
from fodio, fossum, to dig,] In anat. same 
as Fosse, 2. 

Fossaget (fos'saj), .n. In anc. law, a com- 
position paid to be free from the duty of 
cleaning the fosse or ditch surrounding a 
towm. 

Fossane (fos'an), ?i. A species of carnivor- 
ous quadruped, of the weasel kind (Vive^ra 
fossa), allied to the genet, which it greatly 
resembles, found in Madagascar, G-uinea, 
Cochin China, &c. 

Fosse, Foss (fos), n. [Fr. fosse, L, fossa, 
a ditch, a trench, from fodio, fossum, to dig, ] 

1. In fort, a hollow place, ditch, or moat, 
commonly full of water, lying between the 
scarp and counterscarp below the rampart, 
and turning round a fortified place or a post 
that is to be defended.— 2. In anat. (a) a 
kind of cavity in a bone with a large aper- 
ture. (6) An oval depression in a soft part, 
as that presented by the septum of the 
right auricle of the heart. 

Fosset (fos'set), n. Same as Faucet. 
Fossette (f os-setO, U. {Fr. , dim. from fosse, 
a ditch.] 1. A little hollow; a dimple.— 

2. In med. a small ulcer of the transparent 
cornea, the centre of which is deep. 

Fossick: (fos'sik), v.i [Probably from /ws 2 /.] 
1. To be troublesome. —2. Ingold-diggwig, to 
undermine another’s digging; to search for 
waste gold in relinquished worldngs, wash- 
ing places, &c. ; hence, to search for any ob- 
ject by which to make gain; ta fossick 
for clients. 

The latest linguistic importation comes from Atis- 
tralia in the shape of the verb ‘ to fossick.' 

Daily Telegraph. 

I discoursed with the eldest boy Alick . . . who 
kept the whole family in bread, besides suppljring 
his mother in liquor, by what is called 'fossicking' 
in the creek for wasted gold. Henry Kingsley. 

Fossick:er(fos'sik-6r), .w. One who fossicks. 
Fossil (fos^sil), a. [Fr. fossile, h. fossilis, 
from fodio, fossum, to dig.] l.Dug out of the 
earth; os,, fossil coah/ossiTsalt— 2. Pertain- 
ing to or resembling fossils; changed into 
stone; petrified; as, /omr shells, bones, or 
wood.— i^06‘Si7 copal, Highgate resin; aresin- 


ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; ft, Fr. to7i; ng,,si?ip; TH, then; th, thin; 


ous substance found in perforating the bed 
of blue clay at Highgate, near London. It 
is a true vegetable gum or resin, partly 
changed by remaining in the earth.— Fossil 
ffudiia, a soft carbonate of lime. 

Fossil (fos'sil), n, A word which in its 
widest and literal sense means whatever is 
dug out of the earth, so that it includes all 
minerals and rocks, as well as the organic re- 
mains embedded in rocks, the former being 
the 7iatCve fossils, the latter the extraneous 
fossils of older writers. It is no-w, however, 
restricted to designate the petrified forms 
of plants and animals avhich occur in the 
strata that compose the surface of our globe. 
Most of these fos.sil species, many of the 
genera, and some of the families, are ex- 
tinct, When these remains are only pai'- 
tially fossilized, and occur in superficial or 
recent deposits, the term sub-fossil is em- 
. ployed. See imder Organic. 

Fossil-cork (fos'sil -kork), n. A popular 
name for asbestos when it assumes a felted 
cork-like texture. Fossil-cork is so light a.s 
to swim in water. 

Fossil-flax (fos'sil-flaks),n, A iiopularname 
for asbestos when it appears in loose flax- 
like fibres. 

Fossiliferous (fos-sil-if'dr-iis), a. [L. fos- 
silis, fossil, ancl/(07’o, to bear, to produce.] 
Producing or containing fossils; as, fossiU- 
ferous rocks. 

Fossilification (fos-sil'i-fi-ka"shon), n. Act 
of fossilizing, or of becoming fossil. 
Fossilify (fos-sil'i-fi), v.t. [K fossil, and L. 
facio, to make.] To convert into a fossil; 
to fossilize. 

Fossilify (fos-sil'i-fi), v.i. To become a 
fossil. 

Fossilism (fos'sil-izm), 71. The nature or 
science of fossils, 

Fossilist (fos'sil-ist), 71. One who studies 
the nature and properties of fos.sils ; one 
who is versed in the science of fossils; a 
pateontologi.st. 

Fossility (fos-sil'i-ti), 71. Quality or state of 
a fossil. 

Fossilization (fos'sil-iz-a"shon), The act 
or process of fossilizing or converting animal 
or vegetable substances into fossils or petri- 
factions; the state of being fossilized. 
Fossilize (fos'sil-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. fos- 
silized; ppr. fossilizing. 1. To convert into 
a fossil; as, to fossilize bones or wood.— 

2. To render permanently antiquated ; to 
cause to be out of harmony with present 
time and circiimstaiice.s; to check the na- 
tural development of by rendering fixed and 
unchangeable; to render insensible to new 
influences; as, age has a tendency *to /os- 
silize men’s minds and ideas. 

There, indeed, you are among the French, theybf- 
silized remains of the old rdgiirie. Lord Lyiton, 

Fossilize (fos'sil-iz), v.i. 1. To become or be 
changed into a fossil— 2. To become anti- 
quated, rigid, and fixed; to become incap- 
able of being affected by the influence of the 
present time aiid circumstances. 

Fossilogist (fos-sil'o-jist), n. A fosrilist. 
Jodrell. 

Fossilogy (fo8-Bil'o-ji), 71. Same as Fos- 
silology. 

Fossilology (fos.sil-ol'o-ji), 71. [E: fossil, 

and Gr. logos, a discourse.] The science of 
fossils. 

Fossil-wood (fos'sil-wpd), 71. A popular 
name for the mineral asbestus when it ap- 
pears in a form resembling fossilized wood. 
Fossores (f os-so'rez), n. pi. [L,/os 80 r ,a digger, 
ivom fodio, fossu7n, to dig.] 1. An extensive 
sub-section of hymeiiopterous insects be- 
longing to the division Aculeata, or those 
furnished with a sting in the females. The 
legs are formed only for \valldng, or for 
burrowing. To this sub-section belong the 
garden-wasps, the smooth wasps, the sand- 
wasps, A:c.— 2. That grou|> of quadrupeds 
which contains the burrowing-moles. 
Fossorial (fos-s6'ri-al), a. Pertaining to ani- 
mals which dig their retreats and seek their 
food in the earth, as the mole; adapted for 
digging; as, a fossorial animal; a fossorial 
limb. 

Fossorial (fos-so'ri-al), 71. An animal which 
digs into the earth for a retreat or resid- 
ence, and whose feet are adapted for thaf 
purpose; a biiiTo wing animal. 

Fossulate (fos'su-lat), a. [L. fossula, dim. oi 
fossa, a ditch. See Fossa.] In 7mt. hist 
a term applied to a surface ivhich presents 
one or more somewhat long and narrow 
depressions. 

Foster (fos'tfir), u.f. [A. Sax. fOstriaii, to 
nourish, from /dsfe7^,food,nourisliment, from 


w, loig; wh, 7o/iig; zh, azure.— See Kev. 
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fddajood. See Feed, Food, FoBi>Eit.j i.To 
feed; to nourish; to support; to bring up. 
Some say that ravensy&i’/tf^ forlorn children. Sha&, 
The deliverer of his country appeared in the person 
of Hiikon, a son born in Harold Fairhair’s old age, 
whom he had sent to be Jbstered by Athelstane, the 
great English king. Edin, Rev. 

2, To cherish; to promote the growth of; to 
encourage; to sustain and promote; as, the 
genial warmth of spring /osiers the plants; 
to foster passion or genius. ; 

He nevQr/osterecl commerce by the only means by 
Avhich we can really promote its growth. Brotigham. 

—Foster, Cherish, Earlour, Indulge, See 
under Cheeish. 

Foster t (fos't^r), ut. To be nourished or 
trained up together. Spenser. 

Foster t (fos't^r), A forester. Chaucer; 

Spenser. 

Fosterage (foste-aj), n, The charge of 
nursing. lialeigh. 

Foster-babe (fos't6r-bab), n. An infaut 
foster-child. Byron. 

Foster-brotber (fos't6r-bruTH-6r), n. A 
male nursed at the same breast, or fed by 
the same nurse, but not the offspring of the 
same parents. 

Foster-child (fos'tSr-chilcl), ?i. A child 
nursed by a woman not the mother, or bred 
by a man not the father. Ad&ison. 
Foster-dam <fos't6r4am), n. A nui’se; one 
that performs the oface of a mother by giv- 
ing food to a cMld. Bryden, 
Foster-daughter (fos'ter-da-tcr), n. A fe- 
male fed and educated like a daughter, 
though not one by birth. 

Foster-earth (fos'ter-erth), «. Earth by 
which a plant is nourished, though not its 
native soil. 

Fosterer (fos'ter-Cr^, n. One who fosters; 
one that nourishes in the place of parents. 
Foster-father (fos'tcT-fa'i’ifer), n. One who 
takes the place of a father in feeding and ; 
educating a child. I 

Foster-land (fos'ter-land), n, Land allotted | 
for the maintenance of a person. 
Fosterleant (fos^ter-Ien), n. {Foster, and i 
A. Sax. a loan, reward.] Tlxerenmnern- 
tion fixed for the rearing of a foster-child; i 
also, the jointure of a wife. Wharton. 
Fosterling (fos'ter-ling), n. A foster-child. 
I’ll none o* your light-lieart "o inmates. 

B.^onson. 

Fostermentf (foa'tfer-meht), n. F'ood; nou- 
I’ishiiient. 

Foster-mother (fos'tOr-muTH-^r), 7x. A 
woman who take.s the place of a mother in 
bringing up a child; a nurse. 

Foster-nurse (fos'ter-ners), A A nurse. 

of nature is repose. 

The which he lacks. Shetk. 

Foster-parent (f os't^r-par-ent), n. A foster 
father or mother. 

Fostershipt (fos't6r-ship), n. Forestership. 
Foster-sister (fos'ter-sis-tCr), n. A female, 
not a sistei*, nursed by the same person. 
Foster-son (fos'tCr-suii), n. One fed and 
educated like a son, though not a son by 
birth. Druden. 

Fostress t (fos'tres), n. A female wlio feeds 
and cherishes; a nurse. B.Jonson. 
Fote-hot,t adn. Foot-hot; straightway; im- 
mediately. Ghauce7\ 

Fote-mantebt n. Foot-mantle; a riding- 
petticoat, Chaucm\ 

Fother (fo'i’Her), n. A species of weight. 
See Fodder. 

Fother (fo'®H6r), v.t. [Icel. /tf e/im, to line 
or trim with fnv, fotkr, lining; comp. C. 
fiUtern, to line, to case, from lining; 
akin/wr.] To endeavour to stop, as a leak 
in the bottom of a ship, while afloat, by 
letting down a sail by the corners and put- 
ting chopped yarn, oakum, wool, cotton, 
&c., between it and the ship’s sides. 

Fotivet (fdt'iv), a. [From L. fovea, fotum, 
to warm,] Kourishing. Carew. 

Fotmal (iot'inal), n. A commercial term 
for 70 lbs, of lead. 

Fou (% a. Full; drunk. [Scotch.] 

Tam lo’ecl him like a vera brither— 

They liad heenjbu for iveeks thegither. Burns. 

Fouat (fd'at), a The house-leek, [Scotch.] 
Foudre,t Foulder,t n, [l?r.] Lightning. 
Chancer. 

Fougade, Fougasse (fd-gud^ fd-giis0> n. 
[Fr., irom fougue, impetuosity; It. fogo— 
probably froniL./oc-us, a hearth or fire-place, 
a fire.] Milii a little mine in the form of a 
well, 8 or iO feet wide aud io or 12 deep, 
dug under some work, fortification, or post, 
charged with sacks of powder, or powder 
and shells, and covered with stones or earth. 


for destroying the works by explosion. Some- 
times a fougade is dug outside the works to 
defend them, and sometimes beneath to 
destroy them by explosion. 

Fought (fat), pret. & pp, of /fir/ii. 
Foughten, pp. ot fight. Fought; overworked; 
outwearied; troubled. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Are we sae foiighteii an’ harass’d 

For fear to gang that gate at last? Burns. 

Fota (foul), a. [A. Sax. f<d, foul. Cog. Fris. 
/Mi, C. faul, Dan. /Mid, putrid, corrupt, 
rotten, fetid; L. puteo, Lith. puti, Ski*, pfiy, 
to be putrid.] 1. Covered with or contain- 
ing extraneous matter, which is injurious, 
noxious, or offensive; filthy; dirty; not 
clean; as, a /owi cloth; foul hands; afoul 
chimney; the ship lias a foul bottom. 

My face is fo7(l with weeping. Job xvi. i6. 

2. Tui’bid; thick; muddy; as, fml water; a 
/Old stream.-- 3. Scurrilous; obscene or pro- 
fane; abusive; as, /m^i words; /oxti language. 
Is’t not enough, thou hast suborn’d these women 
To accuse this worthy man; but, in Jbui mouth, 
And in the witness of his proper ear, 

To call him villain? Ska A. 

4. Cloudy and stormy; rainy or tempest- 
uous; as, /oxt? weather.— 5. Loathsome; de- 
filing; as, afoul disease.— 6. Wicked; detest- 
able;abominahle; hateful; shanioful; odious; 
as, a/oxtZ deed. 

Babylon . . - the hold of every /hni: spirit. 

Rev. xviii. 2. 

Hast thou forgot 

The witch Sy corax? Shak. 

Who first seduced them to that /aid revolt? Miti&n. 

7. Unfair; not honest; not lawful or accord- 
ing to established rules or customs; as>,foul 
I play.— 8, Coarse; gross. 

They are all for rank and yhn/ feeding. Felton. 

0. Full of weeds; full of gross humours or 
impurities; as, the garden is ycryfoul. 

You perceive the body of our kingdom. 
How foiU it is. Shaft. 

10. t Unsightly; homely; of little value. 

Let us, like merchants, show ont/bnlest wares, 
And think perchance they'll sell. ShaA. 

11. Naut entangled; having freedom of 
motion interfered with by collision or en- 
tanglement with anything: opposed to clear; 
as, a rope is foul. — 12. 17ot favourable, safe, 
or propitious; not fair or advantageous; con- 
trary; dangerous; as, a foxd ivind; a foul 
road or bay.— To fall foul, to fall out; to 
(luarrel. ‘If tliey be any ways offended, 
iYi&Y fall fouV Burton.— To run or fall 
foul of (sometimes to fall foul on or upon), 
to rush upon with haste, rough force, and 
unseasonable violence ; to mn ajgainst ; to 
stumble over or upon; as, the ship fell foul 
of her consort. 

In his sallies their men fall foul pf each 
otlier. Clarendon, 

As ships, though never so obseguious,yh// 

Foul in a tempest oj* their admiral. Waller. 

—To malce foul toater {naut), to come 
into such shoal or low water that the keel 
comes near the bottom, so that the motion 
of the water under it raises the mud from 
the bottom and fouls the water: said of a 
ship.— F'oxfZ a?xc?ior, an anchor whose cable 
is twisted round the stock or one of the 
ilukes.— A foul copy, the fir.st rough draught : 
of any writing, defaced with alterations, cor- 
rections, obliterations, &c. ; opposed io fair 
copy or clemi copy.— Foul proof, in print- 
ing, an uncorrected printed slip, before the 
typographical and other errors have been 
rectified; a proof containing many errors. 
Foul (foul), v.t [Directly from the adjective.] 

1. To make filthy; to defile ; to daub ; to dirty; 
tp hemire; to soil; as, io foul the clothes; to 
foul the face or hands. Ezek. xxxiv. 18. ‘His 
stockings /owrd,iingarter’d,and down-gyved 
to his ankle.' Shak. 'She fouls a smock 
more in one hour,' Swift, 

Beware of hist, it doth pollute nnifonl whom God 
in baptisme washed with his own blood. 

G. Herieri, 

2. To bring into collision or entangle ivith 
sometliing that impedes motion. 

Foul (foul), v.i. 1. To become foul or dirty; 
as, this gun/(?M?s very frequently.— 2. WaMt 
to come into collision, as two boats; to be- 
come entangled or clogged; as, the rope 
folded; the hlodk fouled. 

Foulard (fb-lar), n, [Fr.] A kind of silk ma- 
terial for ladies’ dresses, originally brought 
from India; a silk handkerchief or cravat. 
Foulder t (foul ' dCr), v.i. [0. Fr. fouldre, 
lightning, Fr. foudre, from L. futgur. ] To 
emit gi’eat heat; to flame as lightning; to 
burn. 


Seem’d that loud thunder, with amazement great, 
Did rend the ratling skies with flames of fould! ring 
heat. Spenser, 

Foule,fn. A bird; a fowl. Chauce}\ 
Foully (foul'll), adv. In a foul manner ; 
filthily; nastily; hatefully; scandalously; 
disgracefully; shamefully; unfairly; dis- 
honestly. 

I foully wronged him : do forgive me, do. Gay. 
Thou play’dst mo%t foully for it. Shaft. 

Foul-mouthed (foul'niouTHd), a. Using lan- 
guage scurrilous, opprobrious, obscene, or 
profane ; uttering abuse, or profane or ob- 
scene words; accustomed to use bad lan- 
guage. 

Sojoul-mouilted a witness never appeared in any 
cause. Addison. 

Foulness (foul'nes), n. The quality or state 
of being foul or filthy; filthiness; defile- 
ment; pollution; impurity; hatefulness; 
atrociousiiess; ugliness; deformity; unfair- 
ness; dishonesty; as, the/ouhiess of a cellar 
or of a well; the fouhiess of a musket; the 
fmilness dt a ship’s bottom; the foulness of 
a deed. 

There is not so chaste a nation as this, nor so free 
from all pollution or y<jw/wjr.r. .Bacon, . 

Consul, you are too mild; 

Hht foulness of some facts takes thence all mercy, 

B. gfanson. 

Tht foulness of th’ infernal form to hide. Drydett. 
Piety is opposed to hypocrisy and insincerity, and 
all falseness or foulness of intentions. Hammond. 

Foulspoken (foul'spok-n),a. Using profane, 
scurrilous, slanderous, or obscene language. 
Foumart ( f o'mart ), n. [Prov. E. foulmart, 
O. K fulimartfolmei't, lit. foul marten, from 
foul, and Fr. 7narte, marten; comp, the C. 
stmkniai'der (stinking marten).] The pole- 
cat (which see). 

Found (found), pret. and pp. of find. 

Found (found), v.t. {¥t. fonder, from L. 
fundo, to found, from fundus, the bottom 
of anything.] 1. To lay the basis of ; to fix, 
set, or place, a.s on something solid for sup- 
port ; to ground ; to base; to establish on a 
basis literal or figurative; to fix firmly. 

It fell not, for it was fo^tnded on a rock. Mat. vii. 25- 
Power, founded on contract, can descend only £0 
him who has right by that contract. Loefte. 

I had else been perfect, 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shak. 

2. To take the first steps or measures in 
erecting or building up ; to begin to raise ; 
to begin to form or lay the basis of; to origin- 
ate; as, to found a college or library. 
‘Wliei-ewith he did the Theban city found,'' 
JB'yden. 

Hath wrought confusion in the Table Round 
Which good King Arthur fojinded. Tennyson, 

I Found (found), v.i. To rest or rely: followed 
by on or upon; as, I found upon the evidence 
of my senses. 

I Found (found), v.t. [Fr. foudre, to melt, to 
i cast, from L. fundo, fusttm, to pour out 
(hence /use, &c.). Same root as in Gr, c/iCf5, 
c/iexwd, to pour.] To cast; to form by melt- 
ing a metal and pouring it into a mould. 
Foundation (found-a'shon), oi. [L.L. fun- 
datio,iTomL. fu7ido,fimdaium. See Found, 
to lay the basis of anything.] 1. The act of 
founding, fixing, establishing, or beginning 
to build.— 2. The solid ground on which the 
walls of a building rest; also, that part of 
the building or wall which is nnder the 
surface of the ground ; hence, the basis or 
groundwork of anything ; that on which 
anything stands and by which it is supported. 

Behold, I lay in Zion for afoundation, a stone ... 
a preciou.s corner-stone. Is. xxviii. t 6 . 

Other foimdation can no man lay than that which 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ. i Cor. iu, ii, 

3. A donation or legacy appropriated to sup- 
port an institution, and constituting a per- 
manent fund, usually for a charitable pur- 
pose ; fund invested for a benevolent imr- 
pose; endowment. 

He had an opportunity of going to school on a 
foundation, Sioift, 

4. That which is founded or established by 
an endowment; an endowed institution or 
charity. 

Foundationer (found-a'shon-er), n. One 
who derives support from the foundation or 
endowment of a college or endowed school. 
Foundationless (found-a'shon-les), a. Hav- 
ing no foundation. 

Foundation - muslin (found-a"shon-mu?/- 
lin), 7\. An open-worked, gummed fabric, 
used for stiffening dresses, bonnets, and the 
like. Sirmnonds. 

Foundation-school (found-a'shon-skUl), 71. 

An endowed school. See Foundation, 3, 
Foundation-stone (found-a'shon-ston), n. 

A stone of a public building, laid in public 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hCr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sa abune; y, Se. fej/. 
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with some ceremony: such a stone has no 
necessary connection with the foundation 
of the building. 

Founde,t v.t tSee Fond, v.i] To try. 
ChauG&r. 

Fotinder (found'^r), n. One who founds, 
fixes, or establishes; as, (a) one who lays a 
foundation or begins to erect; as, t\iQ foimder 
of a temple or city. (&) An author; one 
from whom anything originates ; as, the 
founder of a sect of philosopliers; founder 
of a family or race. 

Of the whole modern movement of metaphysical 
science, we have already pointed out Bacon and 
Descartes as the y.D.Morell. 

(e) One who endows ; one who furnishes a 
permanent fund for the support of an insti- 
tution; as, the founder of a college or hos- 
pital. 

Founder (foimd'er), n. One who founds; 
one wlio casts metals in various forms ; a 
caster; as, afo^inder of cannon, bells, hard- 
ware, printing types, &c. 

Founder ( found 'er), v.i. [O.Fr. fondrer, 
afofidreri to sink as a ship, to go to the bot- 
tom, to founder --/ond:, ground, bottom, 


constantly supplied with pure water for 
dj'inliiiig or other useful purposes, or for 
ornament. Ornamental fountains are often 
introduced in gardensand pleasure-grounds; 
and public fountains, of an elaborate chai’- 

acter, are often met with 

in continental towns, es- P' 

pecially in Italy.— 3. Ori- 

gin; first principle or 

cause; the source of any- 

thing. ‘Almighty God, the 

fountain of all goodness. ’ 

Common Prayer.-~*i. In I y 

heraldry, a circle called a 

roimdle divided into six Fountain. 

spaces by waved lines 

across the shield, and tinctured argent and 

azure. 

Foimtaiu-head (fount'an-hed), n. Trimary 
soiu'ce; original; first principle. 

Above our atmosphere’s intestine wars, 

’Rum's foitHfain~head, the magazine of hail. 

yonn,ff. 

Fouutainless (fount'an-les), a. Having no 
fountain; wanting a spring. 

A barren des&vt/otmtainless and dry, Milton. 


from lj.fundu8, the bottom.] 1. Naut. to Fouutaiu-peu (fount'an-pen), n. A writing 


fill or be filled and sink, as a ship which is no 
longer able to keep above w^ater. —2, To fail; 
to miscaiTy. ‘All his tricks founder. ’ Shak, 
S. To trip; to fall; to go lame, as a horse. 

Founder (found'er), v.t. To cause internal 
inflammation and great soreness in the feet 
of a horse, so as to disable or lame him. 

Founder (found'er), n. In farriery, ^a) a 
lameness occasioned by inflammation witliin 


pen with a reservoir for furnishing a con- 
tinnous supply of ink. 

Fountain-tree (fount'iln-tre), n. 1 . A popular 
name of the Indian CQdav (fiedrus Deodara), 
from the large quantity of turi)entine which 
it yields. — 2. A popular name for a Brazilian 
tree, Cmalpmia pluvwsa, the young twigs 
of which yield, when shaken, a clear drink- 
able fluid. 


the hoof of a horse. (&)An inflammatory Fountful (fount 'fill), a. Full of springs; 


fever of the body, or acute rheumatism. ... 

Founderous (found'er-us), a. Causing to Fouq.tiiera (fo-ke-a'ra), n. pi. [After Dr. 
founder, go lame, or be knocked up. Pierre Bloi Fouqtiwr, a professor of medi- 

I have travelled through the nearodation, and a sad cine at Paris.] A genUS Of Mexican plants, 


as, fountful Ida. 


I have travelled through the negodation, and a sad 
/oitnderous road it is. Bur?ie. 

Founders' -dust (found'erz-dust), n. In 
founding, charcoal powder, and coal and 
coke dust, ground fine, and sifted for casting 
purposes. Simmonds. 

Founders' - sand (found'6rz-sand), n. In 


a somewhat abnormal form of nat, order 
Tamaricaceos. The three specie.? are trees 
or shrubs, with entire oblong fleshy clus- 
tered leaves, seated in the axil of a spine 
or a cushion, with scarlet flowers arranged 
in a terminal spike or panicle. 


■ounuera -Hitiiii txuuuu erz-sauu vt. xu *** " "“_ *: ^ r^ct 

founding, a species of sand obtained from Four (for), a. [A. Sax. feQimn Cog. O- ^jx, 

V ..1 ijjDn.Y Trvis vMop/r' nnd 1). vtprt (irnr.n. 


'Lewisham, Kent, and other districts, for fwar, Fris. fiotver; G. and D. vier; Goth, 
making foundry moulds. L. quatuor; Gr. fmam or tettares; 

Foundery. See Foundry. ceivero; \Y 

Foundling (found'ling), [Dim. formed chatvar; Tali chattdro. Ilie liypothetical 
from foimd, as bafitlidg from band, darling primitive forni is Jafmr, supposed to be 

from dear.} A deserted or exposed infant; compounded of ka for eka, one (as m 

a Child found ivithout a parent or owner, and tvar, three ] Iwice two; denoting the 

number condstl^ of 

bv their mrents and found bv strangers are twice two. Hence— 2. A fom-oaied boat, 


by their parents and found by strangers are 
liroiight up. 

Foundress {found' res), n. A female foimder ; 
a woman who founds or establishes, or who 
endows with a fund. 

Foundry, Foundery (found'ri, foiind'd-ri), 
n. [Fr. fonderie.} 1. The art of casting 
metals into various forms for use by melting 
them and pouring them into moulds. ---2. The 
buildings and works occupied for casting 
metals; as, a foundry of bells, of hollow 
ware, of cannon, of types, &c. 

Fount (foimt), n. {h.fons,fontis.l A spring 
of water; atouxiiam.— Holy-water fount, the 


the crew of a four-oared boat.— To go or rim 
on all four, or on all fours, (a) to go or rim 
on the hands and feet, or the hands and 
knees. 

A child naturally jioes on alt/aur. Bp. Horne. 

(&) To be perfect or con- 
sistent in all respects; as, K 7 

the simile does not rum (y\ 

on all fours. See All- 
FOURS. < > 

Fourbe (forb), 91. [Fr.] A V-i 
tricldng fellow ; a cheat. 

Evelyn. I Vv , 


stone basin or receptacle for holy-water in FourcHee, FourcM (for- 
Homan Catholic churches. See Aspebsoiuum Bhe', fbrishi), pjp. [Fr. 


Cross fourchee. 


and^'HO’U'e.— Fount of types. See Font. /ourc^c, forked.] In /icr. 

Fountain (fount'an), 91. [Fr. /onfamc, L.L. 1 an appellation given to a cross forked at 

the ends. 

Fourchette (fbr-shet'), 91. [Fr.,a 
fork, a table-fork.] 1. In anat. 
(a) the thin po ster ior commissure 
by ivliich the labiamajora of the 
pudendum unite together. (&)The 
united clavicles or merry-thought 
of birds.— 2. In surg. an instru- 
ment used to raise and support 
the tongue during the operation 
of dividing the frsenum.— 3. In 
glovemaking, the piece between 
the two fingers to which the 
front and back portions are 
sewed. 

Four-cornered (f6r'kor-n6rd), a. 
Having four corners or angles. 
Four-edged (foriejd), a. Having 
four edges. 

Fourfold (forifold), a. Four times 
Ornamental Fountain.— Villa Borghese, Rome. told ; quadruple ; aS, a fourfold 

division. 

/o?ita?ia,from L./onS,/on.tlS, afountain.] 1. A He shall restore the \a.vcLhfour/ol(i. 2 Sam. xii. 6. 
apiing or natural source of water; aspring or Fourfold (forifold), n. Four times as many 
issuing of water from the earth; the head or or as much. 



Ornamental Fountain.—Villa Borghese, Rome. 
/o?ito?ia,fromL./ons,/on.tis,afountain.] l.A ! 


source of a river.— 2. An artificial spout, jet, 
or shower of water; also, the stmctime or 


Fourfold (f6i’'f61d), v.t To assess in a four- 
fold ratio. Goodrich. 


works in which such a spout, jet, or shower Fourfooted (for'fut-ed), a. Having four 
is produced; a basin or other structure kept feet. 


Fourgon (fcir-gofi), 21 . [Fr.] An ammunition 
waggon or tumbril; a baggage-cart. 

My Lord Bareacre‘s chariot, britska, and fonn^on, 
that anybody might pay for who liked. I'kacieray. 

Four-handed (for'hand-ed), a. Having four 
hands; qiiadriimanmis. 

Four-horse (fclrihors), a. Drawn by four 
horses; as, a four-horse coach. 

Fourierism (fb'ri-6r-izm), n. The system 
of socialism propoumled by Charles 
a Frenchman, according to which there 
would be everywhere establishedp/zaZmiiJfr- 
ries, that is associations each consisting of 
1800 members, occupying a common edifice, 
and all enjoying the fruit of their labours in 
common. Though talent and industry were 
to be rewarded, no one was to be allowed to 
be indigent, or deban^ed from a certain 
amount of luxury and amusement. A uni- 
versal language wus to be established, while 
the several groups were to be associated to- 
gether under a central government, like the 
cantons of Switzerland or the States of 
America. Foiuierism is one of the specific 
I forms of Communism. 

Fourierist, Fourierite (fb'ri-6r-ist, fb'ri-6r. 
it), n. An adherent of the system pro- 
pounded by Charles Fourier of Besaiujon. 
Four-in-hand (for'in-hand), n. A vehicle 
drawn by four horses and guided by one 
di-iver holding all the reins. 

As quaint B.four-ii!-hand as you .shall see. 

Tennyson. 

Four-in-hand (for'in-hand), a. Drawn l>y 
four horses and guided by one driver hold- 
ing all the reins; as, afour4n-hand coach. 
Four-in-hand (for'in-hand), adv. With 
four horses yoked to a vehicle and guided 
by rein.s held in the liand of a single driver; 
as, he was driving/oMr-m-AanfZ. 

Fourling (fdr'ling), n. One of four children 
born at the same time. 

Fourin(form),9L SameasF'om'. B.Jonson. 
Fourneau (for-no), n. [Fr.] Milit. the 
chamber of a mine in which the powder i.s 
lodged. 

Fourpence (for'pens), n. A small silver 
coin worth four pennies ; a fourpenny bit ; 
a groat. 

Fourpenny (for'pen-ni), a. Of the value of 
fourpence; that may be pmuhased for four- 
pence, 

Fourpenny (foripeu-ni), n. A small silver 
coin worth fourpence. 

Four-poster (for'pbst-er), n. A large bed 
having four posts or pillars for the curtains. 
Fourpounder (for-poimd'er), n. A loaf, 

4 lbs. in weight. 

I ha’ gone and bought ^ fourponuder o\A. of an- 
other baker's shop. Mrs. GmkelL 

Fourrier (fbr'rer), ji. [Fr.] A harbinger. 
Fir G. Buck. 

Fourscore (foriskor), a. [See Score.] Four 
times twenty; eighty. It is used elliptically 
for fourscore years; as, a man of fourscore. 
Fourscore (foriskor), ?i. Twenty taken four 
times; eighty units. 

Foursome, Foursum (four'sum), a. A -word 
applied to anything in which four act to- 
gether; as, a /ouraim reel. [Scotch,] 
Foursquare (for'skwar), a. Having four 
sides and four angles equal; square. 

And thou shak make an altar of .shittim wood, five 
cubits long, and five cubits broad, tlie altar shall be 
foursquare. . Ex. xxvii. i. 

Fourteen (fdr'ten), n. 1. The number con- 
sisting of ten and four.— 2. A symbol re- 
presenting this number, as 14 or xiv. 
Fourteeii(f6i''ten),a. [Foitr and <cu; A. Sax. 
feowertyn.] Four and ten; twice seven. 
Fourteenth (for'tentli), a. The ordinal of 
fourteen; the fourth after the tenth. 
Fourteenth (for'tenth), n. 1. One of four- 
teen equal parts in which a whole is divided; 
the quotient of a unit divided by fourteen. 

2. In music, the octave or replicate of the 
seventh, a distance comprehending thirteen 
diatonic intervals. 

Fourth (forth), a. The ordinal of four; the 
next after the third. 

Fourth (forth), 91. 1, One of four equal 

parts into which a whole is divided; the 
quotient of a unit divided by four.— 2. Jii 
music, an interval composed of two tom s 
and a semitone. Three full tones compose 
a tritone or fourth redundant. The dim- 
inished fourth consists of a whole tone and 
two semitones ; and the perfect fourth of 
two whole tones and a semitone. 

Fourthly (forth'li), adv. In the fourth 
place. 

Four-way Cock. Four-way Valve (fdr'wa 
kok, foFwa valv), n. A description of au- 
tomatic valve occasionally used in steam- 


ch, chain; (ih, Sc. loch; 


j, j'ob; fi, Fr. to7i; ng, sing; 5H, then; tb, fAin; w, ivig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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FOUE.-WHBELED 

engines for passing the steam alternately to 
the upper and lower ends of the cylinder and 
to the epnderiser. It is shown in section 
in the figure, a is 
the communication p 

with the steam-pipe, 

& the passage to the |! j g 

upper end of the cyl- 
inder, c to the con- 
denser, and d to the 

lower end of the cyl- ' 

inder. When the 
centre is turned a ImI 

quarter of a revolu- Ul 

tion, the action is d 

reversed, and the Four-way Cock, 

steam, instead of en- 
tering the cylinder at the lower end by 4 
will enter at tile upper end throng h. 
Four-wheeled (ior'wheid), a. Having or 
running on four wheels. _ 

Four-wheeler (for-wheFfir), n, A vehicle 

with four wheels, especially a cal). 

Pouter (fo'tdiO, n. [Fr. f outre. See Foutt.] 
A despicable fellow. [Old English and 
Scotch] , , „ 

Pouth, Fowth (fttth), 71. [From /ott, full] 
Ahunuauce; plenty; fulness. [Scotch,] 

He has auld nick-nackets; 

Rusty aim caps and jinglin*' jackets. Burns. 

Pouth, Powth (futli), a. Abundant; copi- 
ous; plenteous. 

When the wind is in the South, rain will hejbut/f. 

Scotch proverb, 

Poutrat (fd'tra), M. [O.Fr.] A fig; a scoff. 

Kfouira for the world and worldlings base ! Shaft. 

Pouty (fd'ti), a. [Fr. foxitn, pp. off outre; L. 
/atao, to lecher.] Mean; base; despicable. 
[Used in Scotland and IsTortli of England. ] 
Poveate (fo'ye-ilt), a. [L.fooea, a pit] In 
hot covered with small excavations or pits; 
pitted. 

Poveolate, Foveolated(f6've-o-lat, f6"ve-5- 
lat-ed). «. [See FovEOLR] In&ot. marked 
'hy little depressions or pits. 

Foveole (fo've-ol), 7i. [A dim. formed from 
L./oyeft, a pit.] In the peritheciimi of 
certain fimgals ; the bottle-like receptacle 
of certain fungi containing spore-case.s. 
Povilla (16-vil'la), n. [Dim. formed from L. 

- foveo, to wann, to cherish, to nourish.] In 
f»of. the minute powder or semi-fluid matter 
contained in tiie interior of the pollen grain, 
and which is the immediate agent in fer- 
tilization. It descends through the pollen 
tubes towards the ovule or young seed, 
Fowertie,t n. Forty. Chaucer. 

Fowl (foul), 71. [A. Sax. fugel, fugol, a fowl, 
a bird, D. and G-. vogel, IceL and Dan. fugl, 
Goth, fitgU, a bird. It has .sometimes been 
connected with A. Sax. Jle6gai\ to fly, but 
the absence of I in the noun while it appears 
in the verb, as is the case with the corre- 
sponding words in Dutch, German, <&:c., is 
against this.} 1. A bird: often unchanged 
in the plural. ‘ Have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over tlie foicl of the air.' Gen. L 
28. —2. A barn-door fowl; a cock or hen. [Tliis 
is now the usual meauingof tlie word; bird 
being the general term for feathered biped.] 
Fowl (foul), D.i. To catch or kill wild fowls 
for game or food, as by means of bird-lime, 
decoys, nets, and snares, by pursuing them 
with falcons or hawks, or by shooting, 
Fowler (foril'^r), a. A sportsman who pur- 
sues wild fowls, or takes or idils them for 
'■■■food. 

Fowling-piece (foulTng-pes), n. A light gun 
for shooting fowls or birds of any kind. 
Powth, n. and a. See Fouth. 

Pox (foks), n. [A. Sax,; G. fuclps, L.G. wss, 
Frov. E, jam, Goth, fauho, fox. Fixen (E. 








Common Fox {Cant's vutpex]. 

vixen) was the A, Sax. for she-fox.] 1, An 
animal of the genus Cams, with a straight 


tail, yellowish or straw-coloured hair, and 
erect ears. This animal burrows in the 
earth, is remarkable for his cunning, and 
preys on lambs, geese, hens, or other small 
animals. Besides the common fox of Europe 
wipes), there are various other 
species, as the arctic fox (0. lagopus), black 
fox (0. ojrgentatus), red fox (C. fulvus), 
crossed fox (C. decussatus), swift fox (C. 
velox), &Q. By some naturalists the foxes 
are classed asa sub-genns of the genus Canis, 
to which the name Vulpes is given.— 2. A 
sly, cunning fellow. 

Go ye, and tell that/i?;i? (Herod Agrippa), Behold, 
I cast out devils. Lukexiu. 32. 

8 . A local name of a British fish, the gem- 
meous dragonet {Callionymxis lyra), from 
its yellow colour: called in Scotland gowdie 
(that is, ‘goldy’), and in Cornwall yellow 
shulpin.—^. Naut. a seizing made by twist- 
ing several rope-yarns together.— 5. An in- 
habitant of the state of Maine. [United 
States slang.] 

Fox (foks), ut. l. f To intoxicate; to stnpify. 

I drank . , . so much wine that I was even almost 
: foxed. Pepys. 

2 . To make sour, as beer in fermenting.— 

3. To repair, as boots, by adding new soles, 
or a new front upper leather, [United 
States.] 

Pox (foks), v.i. To turn sour: applied to 
I)eer when it sours in fermenting. 

FOXt (foks), n. [Jj.falx; comp. 'E.falchwi.) 
An ancient cant expression for a sword. 

6 Signieur Dew, thou dy'st on point oiJi>.v, 
Except, 0 Signieur, thou do give to me 
Egregious ransom. Shah. 

Fox-bat (foksTat), 71, A bat of the family 
Pteropidcs, including some of the largest 
of the bat tribe, one species, the Pteropus 
ecUilis, 01 ' kalong, attaining a length of from 
4 to 5 feet from the tip of one wing to tlie 
tip of the other. They inliabit Australia, 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, &c., as well as the 
continents of Asia and Africa. 

Fox-brush (foks'brush), n. The tail of a fox. 
Fox-case (foks''kas), n. The skin of a fox. 
Fox-chase (foks'chas), 7i. The pursuit of a 
fox with hounds. 

Fox-earth (foks'erih), n. A hole in the 
earth to which a fox resorts to hide itself. 
Foxed (fokst), p. and a. Discoloured or 
stained, lit. with marks resembling tlie 
colour of afox; marked with yellowish-brown 
or rusty spots: often said of paper that has 
become spotted owing to some fault in the 
manufacture. 

Foxerie,t Foxery,t 
n. Behaviour like 
that of a fox. 

. Chaucer. 

Fox - evil ( foks'e- 
vil), ?i. A kind of 
disease in which 
the hair falls off . 

Fox-fish(foks"flsh), 
n. Same as Fox, 3. rX i\ 

Foxglove (fobs'- 
gUiv),n. A common I 

British plant, Bi- \ 

■ gitalis purpurea, wV 
nat. order Scrophn- W 

larlaeesQ. It grows m 

onbanks, pastures, i 

&G., in hilly and ^ 

especially subal- Foxglove 

pine and rocky {Digitalis pttrpurea). 

countries in Eu- 
rope. Its flowers are campanulate, and 
somewhat resembling the finger of a glove. 
It is one of the most stately and beautiful 
of our native herbaceous plants, and one 
that lias great reputation as a medicinal 
plant, being employed as a sedative, nar- 
ootic, and diuretic in diseases of the heart 
and dropsy. Its medicinal properties are 
duo to the poisonous substance known as 
digitalin. A decoction or mfu.sion of the 
leaves is what is generally used. The flowers 
are nsnally purple, but sometimes white. 
Several other species are grown in gardens, 
such a^ B. gmndiflora and D. lutea, with yel- 
low flowers, and D. ferruginea with brown. 
Fox-grape (foks'grap), n. A name given to 
several Ilorth American varieties of grape, 
m Vitis Lahrusca, V. cordifoUa, from tlieir 
foxy perfume. 

Foxhound (foks 'hound), 71. A hound for 
chasing foxes; a variety of hound in which 
are combined, in the highest degree of ex- 
cellence, fleetue.S3, strength, spirit, flue scent, 
perseverance, and subordination. The fox- 
hound is smaller than the staghonnd, its 
average height being from 20 to 22 inches. 


FRABBIT 

It is supposed to be a mixed breed between 
the staghound or the bloodhound and the 


Foxglove 

{Digitalis pttrpurect). 





greyhound. It is commonly of a white 
coloui’ with patches of black and tan. 
Foxhunt (foks'hunt), n. The chase or hunt- 
ing of a fox with hounds. 

Pothunter (foks'hunt-^r), 71 . One who 
hunts or pursues foxes with hounds. 
Fox-hunting (fokslinnt-ing), 7Z., The pur- 
suit of the fox; fox-chase. 

Fox-hunting (foks'huut-ing), a. Relating 
to the pui’snlt of the fox; having the tastes 
or habits of a foxlinnter. * A fox-hunting 
squire.’ Macaulay. 

F 03 dsh, Poxlike (foks'ish, f okslik),, a. Re- 
sembling a fox in qualities; cunning. 
Foxlyt (foksli), a. Having the qualities of 
a fox ; as, foxly craft. Latimer. 
Pox-shark (foks'shark), n. A genus of 
sharks, Alopias or Alopecias. Called also 
the Sea-fox or Thresher. See Sea-pox, 
Foxship (foks'ship), n. The character or 
qualities of a fox; cunning. 

Hacist thoujtbxshzp 

To banish him that struck more bloivs for Rome, 
Than thou hast spoken words? Shah. 

Fox-sleep (foks'slep), n. A feigned sleep. 
Foxtail uoks'tal), n. 1. The tail of a fox.— 
2. Same as Foxtail-grass.—^. In metal, the 
cinder, more or less of a cylindrical form 
and hollow in the centre, obtained in the 
last stage of the charcoal finery process.— 
Foxtail wedging, in joinery, a method of 
w'edgiiig performed by sticking into the 
point of a wooden bolt a thin wedge of hard 
■wood, which, •when the bolt reaches the 
bottom of the hole, splits, expands, and 
.secures it. 

Fox-tailed (foks'tald), a. Resembling the 
tail of a fox. 

Foxtail-grass (foks'tal-gras), n. The com- 
mon name given to the grasses of the genus 
Alopecurus, because of the close cylinclrical 
panicle in which the spikelets of flowers are 
arranged. Of the fourteen species known, 
six are natives of Britain. A. pratensis is 
an-abundant natural grass in meadows and 
pastures, and is an excellent fodder plant. 
The alpine foxtail -grass (A. alpinus) is a 
rare plant, being much prized and eagerly 
sought after as a botanical rarity. 

Foxtrap (f oks'trap), n. A trap, or a gin or 
snare, to catch foxes. 

Foxy (foks'i), a. 1. Pertaining to foxes; 
wily, — 2. Resembling or partaking of the 
character of a fox; suggestive of a fox or of 
cunning. ‘Modred’s narrow foxy face.’ 
Tennyson.— Z. A term applied to grapes 
which have the coarse flavoim of the fox- 
grape.— 4. Soni’: said of wine, beer, &c., 
which has soured in the course of fermenta- 
tion. 

Foyt (foi), n. [Fr. foy, foi, faith, wdience 
O.Q. foey, a compact.] Faith; allegiance. 
Spense^'. 

Foy (foi), n. [O.D. foey, a compact, from 
Fr. foy, foi, faith, because it was customary 
of old to confirm covenants by eating and 
drinking together.] A feast given by apemon 
who is about to leave a place. 

He did at the Dog give me and some other friends 
of his his/bji, he being to set sail to-day. Pepys. 

Foylet (foil), v.t. To foil ; to defeat or con- 
quer; to trample. Spenser. 

Poyndt (foind), pret [See Fom.] Pushed 
or thrust, as in fencing. Spenser. 
Foysont(foi'zon), w. Abundance. SeoFoiSOX. 

Scotland hathj^jW'tfWf to fill up your will. 

Of your mere own. Skah. 

FOJziness (fo'zi-nes), n, [See Fozv.] The 
state or quality of being fozy ; sponginess; 
softness; hence, want of stamina; want of 
spirit; dulness. [Scotch,] 

The weak and young Whigs have become middle- 
aged, and t\iQ\v/bs;i7tess can no longer be concealed, 
„ Blacitwood's Mag. 

Fozy (fo'zi), a. [A. Sax. laosfgr, juicy; D. vim, 
spongy; Icel vos, watery.] Spongy; soft; 
fat and puffy. [Scotch.] 

prep. For i'Vo. Chaueer. 

Fraobit (frab'bit), a. Peevish. Mrs. Gas- 
Tcell. [Provincial.] 
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Fracas (fra-ka' or fra'kas), n. [Fr., from 
/racasifer, to crash ; from It. fracasmre^ 
prefix /m-, and cct,ssa,r&, to break.] An up- 
roar; a noisy quarrel; a disturbance, 
Frac&e (frksh), w. In glasS’W 07 % an iron 
pan in which glass vessels newly formed are 
placed, to be put into the lower oven over 
the furnace. 

Fracid (fras'id), a. [h. fraddus, mellow, 
soft.] Rotten from being too ripe; over- 
ripe; particularly, in &ot. of a pasty texture, 
between fleshy and pulpy. 

Frack (frak), a. [A form of fraiik. Comp. 
Sc. dmclcen, E. drunken; Gr. Uick, E. Uink.'] 
Ready; eager; forward. [Scotch.] 

Fract t (frakt), v. t [L. f range, fractum, to 
break.] To break; to violate. 

His days and times are past. 

And my reliance on hisy>'aaf(?a!’ dates 
Hath, smit my credit. SMA 

Fractable (frakt'a-bl), n. A gable coping, 
when the coping follows the outline of the 
gable, and is broken into steps, crenelles, 
_ogees, <fcc. 

Fi'acted. (frakt'ed), p. and 5r 7' 

a. In her. having a part 1 
displaced as if broken; as, 
a chevron /meted. 

Fraction (frak'shon), n. 

[Fr.; L.fractio, from/mn- 
go, fractum, to break.] 

1. The act of breaking, or 

state of being broken, es- ciievron fracted. 
pecially by violence ; spe- 
cifically, cedes, the rite of breaking the 
bread in the celebration of the eucharist. 

Neither can the natural body of Christ be subject 
to Silly yractzo?t or breaking up. Foxe. 

2. A fragment; a portion. 

TheJ}‘aci/ofis of her faith, orts ofher love,' 

The fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy reliques 
Of her o’er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 

ShaA 

S, In antJi. and alg. one or more aliquot 
parts of a unit or whole number; any division 
of a whole number or unit, as two-fifths, 
one-fourth, which are called 
tions. In these, the figure above the line is 
called the numerates, and the figure below 
the line the denominator. The denominator 
points out the number of equal parts into 
■which unity or a quantity, considered as a 
whole, is divided, and the numerator points 
out how many of these parts are taken. 
Thus, in the fraction f, the unit or whole 
is divided into 4 equal parts, and 3 of them 
taken. A proper fractimi is one whose 
numerator is less than its denominator. 
All improper fraction is one whose numer- 
ator is not less than its denominator, as f, f. 

A siyuple fraction expresses one or more 
of the equal parts into which the unit is 
divided, without reference to any other 
fraction. A cmnpownd fraction expresses 
one or more of the equal parts into which 
another fraction or a mixed number is 
divided. Compound fractions have the word 
0 / interposed between the simple fractions 
of which they are composed: thus, ^ o/ -| of 
If is a compound fraction. A. complex frac- 
tion is that which has a fraction either in 
its numerator or denominator, or in each of 

them : thus, -Sr, and ^ are complex 
’ 9 ’ 9 |’ 6i 

fractions. In decimal fractions the deno- 
minator is 10, or some mmiber produced by 
the continued multiplication of 10 as a fac- 
tor, such as 100, 1000, &c.; hence, there is 
no necessity for writing the denominator, 
and the fraction is usually exiiressed by 
putting a point (•) before the numerator, as 
'OS-xf^. See under DB- 


•v 



ciievron fracted 


OIMAL. 

Fractioiial (frak'shon-al), a. Pertaining to 
fractions; comprising a part or the parts of 
a unit; constituting a fraction; tiB, fractional 
numbers. 

Fractionaiy (frak'shon-a-ri), a. Fractional. 

P^actious (frak'shus), a. [From Prov. E. 
fratch, to quarrel or chide. ] Apt to quarrel; 
cross; snappish; peevish; fretful; as, a frac- 
tious man; a fractious child. 

Fractiously (frak'shus-li), adv. In a frac- 
tious manner; snappishly. 

Fractiousness (frak'shus-nes), n. A frac- 
tious or snappish temper. 

Fracture (frak'tur), n. [Fr.; L. fraetura, 
iii;)mfrango,f racium, to break.] 1. A break- 
age ; a breacli in a body, especially caused by 
violence; a rupture of a solid body.— -2. In 
siirg. the breaking of a bone. A fracture 
is sim^de or compound: simple when the 
bone only is divided; compound when the 
bone is broken, with a laceration of the 


integuments. A fracture is termed tram- 
verse, longitudinal; or oblique, according 
to its direction in regard to the axis of 
the ])one. — 3. In mineral, the manner in 
which a mineral breaks, and by which its 
texture is displayed; the broken siirface; as, 
a compact fracture; a fihvous, fracture; foli- 
ated, striated, or conchoidal/rac^iire, <fec. 
Fracture (frak'tur), v.t pret. & pp. /rqc- 
tured; ppr. fracturing. To break; to l7urst 
asunder; to crack; to separate the continu- 
ous parts of; as, to fracture a bone; to/?‘«c- 
ture the skull. 

Frae (fra), From. [Scotch.] 

Frsenum (fre'num), n. pi. Frana (fre'na). 
[L,, a bridle.] In anat. a ligament which 
checks or restrains tile motion of a part ; 

! as, the frmmm Ungticc, a fold of th e mucous 
membrane of the mouth, which binds do-wn 
the tongue. 

Fragaria (fra-ga'ri-a), 7i. [L. fraga, fra- 
gorum, strawberries. ] The strawberry genus, 
a genus of perennial iierbs "with creeping 
stolons, iiat order Rosacefe. Only four species 
ai*e known. The fruit consists of numerous 
small hard achenes sunk in the surface of 
a large fleshy receptacle. One species, F. 
vesca (the wild strawbexTy), is aBritisliplant 
common in shady places. The cultivated 
strawbeiTy is F. elatior. See STUAWBEERy. 

M e (fra'jil), a. ['L.fragilis, immfrango, 
jak.] Brittle; easily broken; easily 
destroyed; liable to fail. 

The stalk of ivy is lough, and TX'dt fragile. Bacon. 
Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm 
An^/ragile armsi, much instrument of war, 

Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought. 

Milton. 

Syn. Brittle, infinn, •weak, frail, slight, de- 
licate. 

FragUely (fra'jil-Ii), adv. In a fragile maii- 
ner. 

Fra^leness (fi-a'jil-nes), n. Same as Fra- 
gility. 

Fragility (fra-jiFi-ti), n. The condition or 
quality of being fragile; brittleness; fran- 
gibility; liability to fail; frailty. 

All could not be right, in such a state, in this lower 
age of fragility. Sir H, Wotton. 

Fragment (frag'ment), n. [L. fragmentum, 
from frango, to break.] A part broken oft'; 
a piece separated from anything by break- 
ing; anything left uncompleted; a part sepa- 
rated from the rest; a small detached por- 
tion; as, a fragment of an ancient -writing, 
fragments of the golden day.’ Tenny- 
son. 

Fragmental (frag-ment’al), a. Consisting 
of fragments; fragmentary. 

Fragmentariiy (frag'ment-a-ri-li), adv. In 
a fragmentary manner; by piecemeal. 
Fragmentary (frag'ment-a-ri), a. Composed 
of fragments or broken pieces; broken up; 
not complete or entire; disconnected. — 
Fragmentary rocks, in geol. rocks formed of 
fragments of other rocks, as tufas, agglom- 
erates, conglomerates, and breccias. 
Fragmented (frag^ment-ed), a. Broken into 
fragments; existing in fragments. 

Fragor (fra'gor), n. [L., a brealdng, a crash- 
ing, from frango, to break.] A loud and 
sudden sound; the report of cany thing burst- 
ing; a loud harsh sound; a crash. Watts. 
Fragor (fra'gor), n. [From L. fragro, to emit 
a scent.] A strong or sweet scent. Sir T. 
Herbert. 

Fragrance (fra^grans), n. [L. fragrantia. 
See Fragrant.] The quality of being frag- 
rant, or that quality of bodies which affects 
the olfactory nerves "with an agreeable sensa- 
tion; sweetness of smell ; pleasing scent; 
grateful odour. 

Eve separate he spies, 

Vailed in a cloud of fragrance. Milton, 

Fragrancy (fra'gran-si), n. Fragrance 
(which see). 

The goblet crown'd, 

Breathed aromatic fragrancies around. Pape. 

Fragrant (Migrant), a. [L. fmgrans, fra- 
grantis, ppr. of fragro, to emit a scent.] 
Sweet of smell; affecting the olfactory nerves 
agreeably; having an agreeable perfmne. 
Fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers, Milton. 

Syn, Sweet-smelling, odorous, odorifei'ous, 
sweet-scented, redolent, spicy, aromatic. 
Fragrantly (fra'grant-li), adv. With sweet 
scent. 

Fraiglit,fa. Fraught. Spenser. 

Frail (fral), a. ['Fr.frdle, It, fraile, L.fra- 
gilis, fragile, from frag, root of frango, to 
break.] 1. Easily broken; fragile; weak; 
infirm; liable to fail and decay; subject to 
casualties; easily destroyed; perishable; 


not firm or durable: in Scotland, hut not in 
England, applied to persons with the mean- 
ing of infirm in health. 

The materials of the structure are 7 a'«»/ahd perish- 
ing. Rogers. 

That I may know how frail I am. Ps. xxxix. 4 . 

2. Weak in mind or re.solution; not strong 
against temptation to evil ; liable to fall 
from rirtue; of infirm virtue. 

Man is/rrtf7, and prone to evil. yer. 7'ayl0r, 
Should some fair frail one drive her prancing pair 
■Where rival peers contend to please the fair. 

Cralflfe. 

3. t Tender. ‘ Deep indignation, and com- 
passion /rai?.’ Spemer. 

Frail (fral), n. [Korm. fraile, a basket.] 

1. A basket made of rushes, in which dried 
^ fruit is occasionally imported.— 2. A laish 

used for weaving baskets. — 3. A certain 
quantity of raisins, about 75 lbs., contained 
in a frail. 

Frailly (frarii), adv. In a frail manner; 
weakly; infirmly. 

Frailness (frarnes), 71. The condition or 
quality of being frail; -v^'eakness ; infirmity; 
as, i\iQ frailness of the body. 

Frailty (frill ’ti), n. l. The condition or 
quality of being frail; weakness of resolu- 
tion; iiifinnity; liableness to be deceived or 
seduced. 

God knows oar frailty and pities our weakness. 

Loc^e. 

2. A fault proceeding from weakness; a 
foible; a sin of infUninty ; in this sense it has 
a plural. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode. Gray, 
Syn. Frailness, infirmity, imperfection, fail- 
ing, foible. 

FYaine, t Fraaie, t v. t. [Lancashire frayne; 

A. Sax. fi'mjnian; D. vragen; O. fragen, to 
ask.] To ask. Chaucer. 

Fraischeur (frash-uri), n. [Fr.] Freslmess; 
coolness. Bryden. 

Fraise (fraz), (Fr., from It. fregio, orna- 
ment, trimming, frieze on a huiltling. ] In 
fm't a defence consisting of pointed stakes 
driven into the ramparts in a horizontal or 
inclined position. 

Fraiset (fraz), n. A pancake with bacon in 
it. Written also F’rmse, 

Fraised (frazd), a. Fortified -with a fraise. 
Fralmes, t n. pi. [Akin freckle (which see). } 
Spots; freckles. Chaucer. 

Framable (franria-bl), a. That may be 
framed. 

Frambeesia (fram-be'si-a), n. i'Fr. fram- 
boise, a ra.spbeiTy.] The yaws, a eoiitagi- 
oiis disease prevalent in the Antilles and 
some parts of Africa, characterized by rasp-; 
berry-like excrescences: whence the name. 
Frame (fram), v.t pret. pp. framed; ppr. 
framing. [A. ^ax,fremnian, to form, make, 
effect; 0, Sax. fremmian, 0, Fris./mma, IceL 
f remja, to accomplish, to bring to pass. Lit. 
to further, from A. Sax. frani, from, strong, 
forward == from, prep. Skeat.] 1. To con- 
struct by fitting and uniting together the 
several parts; to fabricate by orderly con- 
struction and union of various pcirts; as, to 
frame a house or other building. —2. To 
make; to compose; to contrive; to plan; to 
devise; in a bad sense, to invent or fabri- 
cate, as something false. 

How many excellent reasonings framed in the 
mind of a man of wisdom and study in a length of 
years 1 IVatts. 

For thou art of the firm truth of valour. 

Shah. 

3. To fit, as for a specific end; to regulate; 
to adjust; to shape; to conform; as, frame 
our lives according to the rules of the gos- 
pel. ‘ii’ramed to make woman false.’ Shak. 

4. To execute; to perform. 

The silken tackle 

Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands 
That yarely frame the office. ShaA 

6.t To support. ‘ That on a staff his feeble 
steps did frame" Spenser. —6, To surround 
or provide with a frame, as a picture. 
3?rame(fram),'y.f. To contrive. Judg. xii. 6. 
Frame (fram), n. 1, Anything composed of 
parts fitted and united; fabric; structure; 
specifically, bodily structure; make or build 
of a person; physical constitution; skeleton. 

This goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile 
promontory- Shah. ' 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this xo-oxtolframe. 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. Coleridge. 

2. The main timbers of a structure fitted and 
joined together for the purpose of supporting 
and strengthening the whole; framework; as, 
the frame oi a house, bani, bridge, or ship. 
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8. Any kind of case or structure made for 
admitting, inclosing, or supporting things; 
as, the frame of a window, door, picture, 
or looldng-glass. Specifically, (a) among 
printers, a stand to support the cases in 
wliich the types are contained. (&) Among 
founders, a kind of ledge, inclosing a hom’d, 
-which being filled with wet sand, serves as 
a mould for castings, (c) A sort of loom on 
wliich linen, silk, &c,, is stretched for cpiilt- 
ingor embroidering, or on which lace, stock- 
ings, and the like are made. — 4. Form; 
scheme; structure; constitution; system; as, 
a frame of government. — 5. The act of 
plaiming or contriving; contrivance; inven- 
tion. 

John the bastard, 

Whose spirits toil iviframe of villainies. Shak. 

6. Particular state, as of the mind; mental 
constitution; natural temper or disposition; 
as, an unhappy /mruc of mind. 

Your steady soul preserves her/?’rtwi^. Swift, 

7. Shape; form; proportion. 

A bear’s a savage beast. 

Whelp'd without form, until the dam 

Has lick’d it into shape andyra?«e, Hndihras. 

Frame-bridge (fram'brij), n. A bridge con- 
structed of pieces of timber framed together 
on the principle of combining the greatest 
degree of strength with the .smallest ex- 
penditure of material. 

Frame-house (fram'hous), n. A house con- 
structed with a wooden skeleton. 

Framer (fram'6r), n. One who frames ; a 
maker; a contriver. 

Framesaw (frani'sa), n. A thin saw stretched 
on a frame, without which it would not have 
sufficient rigidity for working. 
Frame-timber (fram-tim-bdr), n. One of 
the timbers constituting part of the frame 
of a house or a vessel. 

Framework: (framdv^rk), n. 1. A structure 
or fabric for inclosing or supporting any- 
thing; a frame; a skeleton; as, the /mwze- 
imrlc of a building.— 2. Structure; constitu- 
tion; adjusted arrangement; system. 

Once we IieicI debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 

And labour and the changing mart. 

And all of the land. Tennyson, 

3. "Work done in a frame. 

Framing (fram'ing), n. l. The manner or 
style of putting together.— 2. A framework 
or frame; a system of frames. 
Framinff-ohisel (fram'ing-chiz-el), n. In 
carp, a heavy chisel used for maldng mor- 
tises. 

Frammit (fram'it), a. [See FkEHPiii. ] 
Estranged. [Scotch.] 

And monie a friend that kiss’d his caup, 

Is now a/rammit wight. Burns. 

Frampel, Frampold (fram'pel, fram'pold), 
a, [Perhaps compounded of A. Sax. /ram, 
eager, zealous, firm, which in composition 
sometimes means very, extremely (frmimtrs, 
very wise), and E. hold.} Unruly; forward; 
evil-conditioned; peevish; rugged; quarrel- 
some. Written also Frampal, Frampul. 
[Old English and Scotch.] 

Is Pompey grown, so malapert, sojeramfei i 

Beau. FI. 

He’s a very jealousy man ; she leads a vexyfratn- 
fold life with him, good heart 1 Shak. 

l^anc (frangk), n, [Er., from the device 
Francorwm rex, king of the French, on the 
coin when first struck by King John in 
1860.] 1. The name given to two ancient 
coins in France, one of gold and the other 
of silver. The value of the gold franc was 
about half a guinea. The silver franc was 
in value a third of the gold one. —2. A French 
silver coin and money of account which 
since 1795 has formed the unit of the French 
monetary system, and has also been adopted 
as the unit of currency by Switzerland and 
Belgium. It is of the value of a little over 
9^d. English money, and is divided into 
100 centimes. 

Franc, t Frank:! (frangk), n. [0. Fr. franc, 
a sty.] A sty for swine. 

Where sups he? Doth the old boar feed in the 
' old Shak. 

Franchise (fran'chlz), n. [Fr., irom franc, 
free. See Frank.] Properly, liberty, free- 
dom, Hence— 1. A royal privilege subsisting 
in the hands of a subject, arising either from 
royal grants or from prescription, which pre- 
supposes a grant; a particular privilege or 
right granted by^ a pnnce, sovereign, or gov- 
ernment to an individual, or to a number 
of persons; an immunity or exemption from 
ordinary jurisdiction.— 2. The district or 
jurisdiction to which a particular privilege 
extends; the limits of an immunity. 


In the great of the latter, coraprisin|j 

the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, the king s 
writ had no course. Hallam. 

To enforce better these provisions, the king's 
sheriffis are empowered to enter aW/ranchises fov the 
apprehension of felons or traitors. Hauatn. 

3. An asylum or sanctuary, where persons 
are secme from arrest. 


Churches and monasteries in Spain o.x&ffanchises 
for criminals. London Ency. 

4.t Franlniess; generosity. Chaucer,-— EleC' 
tive franchise, or the franchise, the right to 
vote for a representative in parliament. 

Frahcliise (fran'chiz), v,t. To make free; 
to enfranchise. 


Still keep 

My ho^cm franchis’d and allegiance clear. Shak. 
FraRChisement (fran'chiz-inent), n. Release 
from burden or restriction; freedom. 
Francic (fran'sik), a. Pertaining to the 
Franks, or the language of the Franks; 
Frankish- 

Francisca, Francisque (fran-sis'ka, fran- 
sesk'), n. In archcGol. tlie ancient Frankish 
battle-axe, differing chiefly from tlie more 
modern kind in the angle at which it w’as 
joined with the handle. 

Franciscan (fran-sis'kan), n. One of the 
order of mendicant friars founded by St. 
Francis of Assisi about 1210, and otherwse 
called Minorites, or from the colour of their 



Franciscan or Gray Friar. 


habit (?ray Friars. The order was distin- 
guished by vows of absolute poverty, and a 
renunciation of the pleasures of the world, 
and was intended to seiwe the Church by 
its care of the religious state of the people. 
In 1415 the order split up into two branches, 
the Conventuals and the Observants, the 
former adhering less strictly to the original 
austerity of the order, while the latter con- 
tinued to observe this in all its strictness. 
TJiese two main divisions of the order still 
exist. The general features of the Francis- 
can habit are the long brown or gray cas- 
sock, the cloak and hood, and the cord 
round the waist (whence the French name 
of Cordeliers). They usually wear sandals, 
but there are also barefooted Franciscans. 
The Gapixchins are a branch of the Francis- 
cans, also tile Poor Clares or Franciscan 
nuns, 'and the Tertiaries or order of Penance. 
Franciscan (fran-sis'kan), a. Belonging to 
the order of St. Francis, See above article. 
Franciscea(frau-sis'se-a), n. iMiev Francis, 
Emperor of Austria, a patron of botany.] A 
genus of plants, nat, order Scrophulai'iaceae. 
F. uniflora is a Brazilian shrub, possessing 
purgative, emetic, emmenagogic, and alexi- 
pharmi c properties, and is nauseously bitter. 
The root and bark are employed largely in 
Brazil against syphilis, under the name of 
tnerourio vegetal, 

FrancKlint (frangk'lin), n. A freeholder; 
a franklin- Spenser. 

Francolin (frang'kol-in), n, [Dim. of Pg. 
franco, a hen.] Francolinus, a genus of 
birds, closely allied to the partridges. The 
common francolin (K. vulgaris) is an elegant 
species, found throughout all the W'araier 
parts of Europe, as well as in Asia. It has 
a very loud whistle, and its flesh is greatly 
esteemed. 

Franc-tirenr (frah-te-r^r, d long), n. [Fr., 


lit. a free-shooter.] A species of soldier 
organized in France in the war of 1870, 
after the defeat of the regular army, and 
employed in guerrilla warfare for harassing 
the enemy, cutting off detachments, <fcc. 
Frangent (fran'jent), a. Causing fractures, 
n. Walpole. 

Frangibility (fran-ji-bil'i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being frangible. 

Frangible (fran'ji-bl), a. [From L. f range, 
to break.] That may be broken; brittle; 
fragile; easily broken. 

Frangibleness (frau'ji-bl-nes), n. Same as 
but less used. 

Frangipane (fran'ji-pan), n. [After the 
Italian Marquis Frangipani, the inventor,] 

1. A species of pastry, containing cream, 
almonds, and sugar.— 2. A Idnd of perfume. 
See Frangipani. 

Frangipani, Frangipanni (fran-ji-pfi'ni, 
fran-ji-pan'ni ), n. [See Frangipanis.] A 
perfume prepared from, or imitating the 
odour of, the flower of a West Indian tree, 
Plumiera ruhra, or red jasmine. 

Firangnlin (frang'gu-lin), n. (CcHcOa.) A 
yellow cry stalliz able colouring matter con- 
tained in the bark of the berry-bearing 
alder (Rhamnus Frangula). 

Franiont (fran'yun), n. [Possibly a corrup- 
tion of Fr. faineant, idle, lazy.] A para- 
mour or a boon companion. 

Frank (frangk), a. [Fr. franc, which, like It. 
Sp.andPg./rance.is derived from the naiaeof 
tlie old Germanic tribe or nation theF'ranX;if. 
The name is connected with G. freoh, bold, 
and frei, free ; Sc. fradk, ready, eager, dili- 
gent; Goth. freis, free.] 1. Open; ingenuous; 
candid; free in uttering real sentiments; 
not reserved; using no disguise; as, a frank 
person; a frank disposition or heart. 

ythatfrank and fraternal love existed between his 
kinsman and his elder brother. Disraeli, 

2. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. [Rare.] 

Beingfrank she (Nature) lends to those arc free. 

Shak. 

Your kind old father, viho^efrafik heart gave all. 

Shak. 

3. Free; without conditions or compensation. 

li\iy frank election make, 

Thou hast power to choose, and they none to for.sake. 

Shak. 

4. t Licentious; unrestrained. Spenser . — 
Ingenuous, Open, Frank. See under Ingenu- 
ous. —Syn. Ingenuous, candid, artless, plain, 
open, unreserved, undisguised, sincere. 

Frank (frangk), n. l. A member of the 
ancient German tribe or aggregate of tribes 
which overthrew the Roman dominion in 
Gaul and gave origin to the name France; a 
native of Franconia. —2. A name given by the 
Turks, Greeks, and Arabs to any of the in- 
habitants of the western parts of Europe, 
English, French, Italians, 3. A French 
coin. See Frano. 

Frank (frangk), n. A letter sent by mail 
free of postage ; also, that which makes a 
letter free, as the sign«ature of a person 
possessing the privilege. The privilege of 
giving franks for letters was enjoyed within 
certain limits by all members of parliament 
till 1840, when it was abolished by the act 
wliich established the penny postage, 

Frank (frangk), v.t. i. To send or get sent 
by a public conveyance free of expense; as, 
to frank a person to London ; to fragile a 
letter.— 2. In carp, to form the joint of, as 
the joint of a window-sash where the cross- 
pieces of the frame intersect each other, by 
cutting away no more wood tlian is sufli- 
cient to show a mitre. 

Frank,! n. A pigsty. Shak, See Franc. 
Frank! (frangk), v.t. [See Franc, a sty.] 

1. ! To shut up in a frank or sty. Shak.— 

2, ! To feed; to cram; to fatten. 

Our desire is rather to franke up ourselves with 
that which we should abhor. Abf. Sands. 

Frankalmoigne (frangk'al-moin), [E. 
frank, and Norm, almoignes, alms.] Lit. 
free alms: in law, a tenure by which a 
religious corporation holds lands to tliem 
and their successors for ever, on condition 
of praying for the soul of the donor. This 
is the tenure by which almost ail the an- 
cient monasteries and religious houses held 
their lands, and by wliich the parochinl 
clergy, and very many ecclesiastical and 
eleemosynary foundations hold them to this 
day, the nature of the service being, upon 
the Reformation, altered and made con- 
formable to the Church of England. 
Frank-bank ( frangk 'bangk), n. Same ns 
Free-bench. 

Frankchase (frangk'chas), 7i, In law, a 
liberty of free chase, whereby persons having 


Fate, ffir, fat, f ^11; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; Sc. ieg. 
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lands within tlie eoiiii^nss of the same are 
I»roluhitod to cut down any wood, ttc. , cvem 
in their own demesnes, to the prejudice of 
the lord of the liberty, 

Fr&JikenlSi, (fmig-ke'ni-a), n. Sea-heatli, a 
genua of plants, nat. order Frankeniacece, 
containing about twelve known species. 
The F, Icevis, or smooth sea^heath, is a 
humble procumbent plant, %vith wiry stems 
and numerous fascicled leaves. It groups in 
muddy salt-marshes on the south-east coast 
of England, between Yarmouth and Kent. 
.1ETailfe:eiliace80(fran-ke^ni-a"se-e), A 
sjnall mat. order of exogens allied to Caryo- 
|.)hyllacefeand Tamariscinec'e, containing the 
single genus Fraiikenia. 

FranlC-fee (frangk'fe), n. In /ntr, (a) a hold- 
ing of landsinfee-simple; freehold. (/>)F3’ee- 
hold lands exempted from all services, but 
not from homage. 

Frank-ferm (frangk'f^rm), n. In law, lands 
or tenements changed in the nature of the 
fee by feoffment, Ac., out of laiight-service, 
for certain yearly service. 

Frank-fold (frangk'fold), n. In law, a lil>- 
erty to fold sheep, as the right of a landlord! 
to fold sheep upon the land of his tenant; 
faldage. 

Frankfort-black (frangk'fort-blak), n. A 
fine black pigment used in copperplate 
printing, said to be prepared by l)urning 
vine branches, grape stones, and the refuse 
lees of the wine manufacture, Ac. 
Frankhearted (frangk'hiirt-ed), a, Having 
a frank, open disposition. 
Frankjheartedness (frangldijirt-ed-nes), u. 
The state of having a frank heart. 
Frankincense (frangk'in-sens), n. tE.franIc 
and mce?i.?c—said to be so named from its 
liberal distribution of odour; perhaps, how- 
ever, equivalent to French incense. Comp. 
Burgundy pitch.'] Olibanum, a gum resin 
which distils from incisions made in the 
Boswellia thurifera, a tree somewhat re- 
sembling the sumach, and belonging to the 
nat. order Amyridacem, inhabiting the moun- 
tains of India. It comes to us in semi- 
transparent yellowish tears and sometimes 
in masses, possesses a bitter and nauseous 
taste, but when burned exhales a strong aro- 



African Frankincense {Boswellia Carierii). 


matic odour. African frankincense is yielded 
by B. Carterii, but it is a drug rarely met 
with in oiir market. The common franldn- 
cense is the produce of Finns A hies or spruce 
fir, from whi cli it either exudes spontaneously 
or more abundantly from incisions of the 
bark. It occurs in, two states, in tears and 
in large irregular lumps or compressed 
cakes. It possesses a tui'pentine-like odour 
and taste, and enters into the composition 
of many plasters. A similar resin is yielded 
by Pinus Tmda. 

Frfl. pki R'h (frangkfish), a. Relating or per- 
taining to the Franks. 

Franklaw (frangkda), n. Free or common 
law, or the benefit a person has by it. 
Franklin (frangk'lin), n. [O.Fr. franlceleyn, 
francheleyn, from franc, L. L. francus, fran- 
eldus, free (see Feane, a.), and term, -ling.] 
Afreeholder ; ayeoman; latterly a smallland- 
liolder, but in. Chaucer's time a much more 
important pez’sonage, being distinguished 
from the common freeholder by the great- 
ness of his possessions, and the holding of 
the dignities of sheriff, Imight of the shire, Ac. 

Not swear it, now I am a g-entleman? 

Let boors franklins say it. I’ll swear it. 

Shak. 

Firanklinic (frangk-linTk), a. [From the dis- 
tinguished natural philosopher and states- 
man Benjamin Franlclin.] In, elect, a term 
applied to electricity excited by friction; 
frictional. 

Franklinite (frangk'lin-it), n. A mineral 


ohj c7iaiii; eh, So. lorii; g, firo; j, yob; 


j eaiujjKumd of iron, zinc, and manganese, 
found in New Jensey, and named from 
Hr. Franklin. 

Frankly (frangk'li), adv. 1. In a frank man- 
ner; openly; freely; ingenuously; without 
reserve, constraint, or disguise ; as, to con- 
fess one’s faults frankly. — 2. Liberally; 
freely; readUy. 

■When they had nothing to p.iy,he/m«A/y forgave 
Cliein both, Luke vil 42. 

Syn. Openly, ingenuously, plainly, unre- 
servedly, undisguisedly, sincerely, candidly, 
freely, readily, unhesitatingly, liberally, 
willingly. 

Frauk-marriage (frangk'ma-rij), n. in law, 
an estate of inheritfince given to a person, 
together witli his wife (being a daughter or 
near relative of tlie donoi’), and de.scendil)le 
to the heirs of their two bodies begotten, 
[This tenure is now .sjrown out of use' but is 
still capable of subsisting.] 

Frankness (frangkhes), n. 1. Plainness of 
•speech ; candour ; fretMlom in communica- 
tion; openness; ingenuousiie.ss; fairness; as, 
he told me his opinion 
Madame Colonna wa;? not witty, but she had that 
.sweet Roman frankness which is .so cltarining. 

Disraeli. 

2. Liberality; hoiinteousness. [Rare.] 
Fraak-pledge (frangk'plej), n. In law, («) 
a pledge or surety for the good hehaviour of 
freemen; specifically, an early English system 
by wliicli the nieniliers of each decennary or 
tithing, composed of ten househohls, w’ere 
made responsible for each other, so that if 
one of them committed an offence the other 
nine were bound to make reparation. 

The barbitroas plan of f rank-pledge, knoivn to our 
Sa.xon ancestors is also a part at the Jnpaneae law. 

Brotigkant. 

Q)) A member of such a decennary thus 
bound in pledge for liis neighbours, (c) The 
decennary or tithing itself. 

Frank-service (frangkser-vis), n. Service 
performed by freemen. 

Frank- tenement ( frangk'te-ne-ment ), n. 
In lam, an estate of freehold; the possession 
of the soil by a freeman. 

Frantic (fran'tik), a. [Fr. frineiiqiie; L. 
phreneticus, from Gr. phrcmtis, mental dis- 
order, frenzy, from the mind.] 1. Mad; 
raving; furious; outrageous; wild and dis- 
orderly; distracted; as, a frantic person; 
frantic -witk fear or grief.— 2. Characterized 
by violence, fury, and disorder; noisy; mad; 
wild; irregular. 

CyheX's frantic rites have made them mad. 

Spenser. 

Frantically (fran"tik-al-li), adc. in a frantic 
or furious manner. 

Franticly (fran'tik-li), adv. Madly; dis- 
tractedly; outrageously. 

Franticness (fran'tik-nes), n. SEadness*, 
fury of passion; distraction. 

Franzie,t Fransyt (frau'zi), n. Frenzy. 
Frap (frap), v.t. pret. & pp. frapped; ppr. 
frapping. [Fr. frapper, to strike, to seize 
ropes.] Faiit. to make fast or tight, asi>y 
passing ropes round a sail or a weakened 
vessel, or by binding tackle with yarn. 
Frape t (frap), n. A crowd; a moh; a rabble. 

'Tis strange this Ixe.xy frape, thought I, 

Should thus for moderation cry. 

Hndibras Redrvious. 

Fraplert (frap'Kr), ?i. [From Fr. /mjzper, 
to strike.] A blusterer; a rough; a rowdy. 

I say to thee thou art rude, debauched, impudent, 
coarse, unpolished, and and base. 

B. yonson. 

Fraplingt (frap'Iing), «. Quarrelling; strife. 
Holland. 

Frasera (fra'ze-ra), n. [In honour of «Tohn 
Fraser, an American botanist.] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Grentianacese, containing 
seven species of ereotperennial herbs, natii^es 
of North America. F. caroUnenns is indi- 
genous in the swamps of the Carolinas. The 
root yields a powerful bitter, wholly desti- 
tute of aroma. In its medicinal effects it is 
equal to gentian, and when fresh is said to 
he emetic and cathartic. 

Frater (fihWer), n. [L., brother.] A monk; 
a member of a religious establishment. 

I am come to bless my people, 

Faithful ere I die. Prcf. Blackie. 

Fratercula (f ra-ter^ku-la), n. A genus of web- 
footed birds, containing the puffins, which 
are all inhabitants of the colder seas of the 
northern hemisphere ; they are bad walkers, 
but skim along the surface of the sea with 
considerable swiftness. Three species are 
known— the common puffin, the crested 
puffin, and the northern puffin. See Fcpfin. 
Frater-house, Fratery (fnVter-houa, fra'- 


1 te-ri).n, l.L./r«fer,abrf»tJier— lit. brethren’s 
house or hall.] In arch, an apartment in a 
convent u.sed as an eating room; a refec- 
tory. 

Fraternal (fra-terinal), a. (Fr. frafernel; 
L. fraternm, from frater, brotlier ; a word 
cog. with E. broUterA Brotherly; pertaining 
to brethren; becoming or proceeding from 
brotiiers; i\% fraterml love or affection; a 
fraternal embrace. 

Fraternally (fra-ter'nal-li), adv. In a fra- 
ternal manner. 

Fraternatet (fra-terinut), u. i To fraternize. 
Fraternation, Fraternisin (fra-ter-nrT- 
shozi, fra-terhiizm), a Fraternization. 
[Eare.] 

Fraternity (fra-teiriii-ti), n. [Fr. fraUmiU; 
L. fraterniUis, from frater, n brotlier.] 

1. The state or relationship of a brothei’; the 
condition of being fraternal; brotherhood.. 

2. A body of men associated for their common 
interest, Imsinesa, or pleasure; a company; 
a brotherhood; a society; as. a frater nify of 
monks. — ?>. Jlen of the .same class, proie.s- 
sion, occupation, or charactei’. 

With what terms of respect knaves and sots w’iil 
!?peak of their own Soulh. 

Fraternization (fra^ttT-niz-Mion), The 
act of associating and holding fellowship as 
i»rethren. 

Fraternize, Fraternise (fra'ter-Tiiz), v.l 
To associate or hold fellowship as T)rothor.s, 
or as men of like occupation or character; 
to hold sympathetic intercourse; to have 
congenial sympathies with. 

I .am iealotis of your fraternizing with Bowles, 
v/hen I think you reiish him more than Burns, ov my 
old favourite Cowper. Lamb. 

Fraternize, Fraternise (fra'tfu’-mz), vj. 
To bring into brotherly association; to bring 
into sjaiipathy with, [Rare.] 

It mig:ht have . . . teconciiad and fratertsized rsxy 
soul with the new order. B. B. Browning. 

Fraternizer, Fratemiser (fraTer-niz-sr), 

•ii. One who fraternizes. 

Fraticelii (frii-te-cheFli), n. pi [It., little 
friars or monks, pi. dim. of frate, a monk.] 
Same as FVarimdif. 

Fratriage,t Fratraget (fra'tri-aj, fra'traj), 

71. Ill law, {a) a younger brother’s inherit- 
ance. (fi») A partition of an estate among 
coheirs. 

Fratricelli, Fratricellians (fraffri-sel-li, 
fra-tri-seFli-anz), n. pi. {L.Js. frat/ricelli, 
little lirothers.] Fedes. a sect of Franciscans 
e.stablished in Italy in 1294. They claimed 
to be the only true church, and deiiouncecl 
the pope, whose authority they threw off, 
as an apostate. They made all perfection 
consist in poverty, forbade oaths, and dis- 
countenanced marriage, and were aeeused 
by their opponents of very leivd practices. 
The sect is said to have continued till the 
Reform atioii, which they embraced. 
Fratricidal (fra-tri-sid'al), a. Pertaining to 
or involving fratricide. 

Fratricide (fra’tri-sid), n. [L. frati'iddmm, 
the murder of a brother, fratricida, the 
murderer— -/mter, fratris, a brother, and 
cosdo, to kill; comp, matricide, parrieule.] 

1. The crime of murdering a brother.— 2. One 
who murders or kills a brother. 

Fraud (frftd), n. [L. fraus, fratulis, Fr. 
fraude.] i. An act oi' course of deception 
deliberately practised with tlie view of gain- 
ing an unlawful or unfair advantage ; deceit; 
trick; artifice by which the right or interest 
of another is injured; a stratagem intended 
to obhaitt some undue advantage. 

The fraud of men was ever so, 

Since summer first was leafy. Skak. 

If success a lover's toll attends. 

Who asks if force or fraud obtained his endsf 
Pope. 

2. t A position artfully contrived to work one 
damage or prejudice; a snare. 

To all his angels he propos’d 
To draw the proud King Ahab into fraud. 

That he might fall in Ramoth. Milton. 

■—Constructive f raud, in law, is such fraud 
as is involved in an act or contract which, 
though not originating in any actual evil or 
fraudulent design, yet has a tendency to de- 
ceive or mislead other persons, or to violate 
public or private confidence, or to impair 
or injure the public intevest&.-^Fraud, De- 
ceit, Decepiimi. Deceit has generally more 
of a mental reference, referring to a habit 
of mind or to the mental process wliicb 
underlies any proceeding intended to de- 
ceive; deception signifies rather the practice 
of deceit, the procedure by which deceit is 
carried out; it also signifies an act of deceit 
and sometimes that which deceives, mis- 
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leads, or imposes on, whether implying the 
idea of moral guilt or not; as, the world is 
a deception. Fraud is an act, or it may he 
a series of acts of deceit, by which we at- 
tempt to benefit ourselves at the expense of 
another.— S yn. Deceit, guile, subtlety, craft, 
circumvention, stratagem, deception, trick, 
imposition. 

Fraudful (fr^id'fpl), cc. 1. Full of or char- 
acterized by the exercise of fraud; deceitful 
in making bargains; trickish; treacherous: 
applied to persons. 

The welfnre of us all 

Haags on the cutting sliort tliOX/rand/zd man. 

ShaA, 

2. Containing fraud or deceit: applied to 
things, arts.’ Drifden. 

Fraudfully (fradTul-li), aclv. In a fraudful 
manner; with intention to deceive and gain 
ail' undue advantage; trickishly; treacher- 
ously. 

Fraudless (fradles), a. Free from fraud. 
Fraudiessly (frad'les-li), ndv. In a fraud- 
less manner. 

Fraudlessness (fradTes-nes), n. State or 
quality of being fraudless. 

Fraudulence, Fraudulency (fr^d'u-iens, 
frn.d'u-len-si), [L. fmudulentia.} The 
quality of being fraudulent; deceitfulness; 
trickishness in making bargains or in social 
concerns. 

Fraudulent (fradTi-lent), a, [L. fraudu- 
lentus.] 1 . ITsing fraud in making con- 
. tracts; fond of or given to using fraud: 
applied to persons. 

Many who are vei-y just in their dealings between 
man and man will yet h& vary yraudu^enf or rapa- 
cious with regard to the public. Clarke. 

2 . Containing fraud; founded on fraud; 
proceeding from fraud; as, a fraudulent 
bargain. 

Now thou hast avenged 
Supplanted Adam, . . . . 

And frustrated tlie canqnQSt /ritucittle?tt. Alilton, 

^Fraudulejit bankruptcy, in Scots law, the 
wilful cheating of creditors by an insolvent 
person; a bankruptcy in whiclithe insolvent 
is accessory to the diminution, by aliena- 
tion, abstraction, or concealment of the 
fimds divisible among his creditors, with a 
fraudulent intent, and ■with the knowledge 
that the legal rights of the creditors are 
thereby infringed. This offence may be tried 
and punished by the Court of Session, the 
Court of Justiciary, or the sheriff, as may 
be arrangeci — Syh. Deceitful, fraudful, 
guileful, trickish, deceiving, cheating, 
treacherous, dishonest, designing, unfair, 
knavish. 

Fraudulently (frad'ii-lent-li), adv. In a 
fraudulent manner; by fraud; by deceit; by 
artifice or imposition. 

Fraudulentness (frad'u-leiit-nes), n. Qua- 
lity of being fraudulent. 

Fraught (frat), a. [A participial form from 
fraught, to load, a form of freight. See 
Fuaught, V. t ] 1. Freighted; laden; loaded; 
charged ; as, a vessel richly fraught with 
goods from India. [Obsolete or poetical.]— 
2. Filled; stored; charged; abounding; preg- 
nant; as, a scheme fraught with mischief. 

* Enterprises /raupj'iti with ivorld-wide bene- 
fits.’ /. iPui/Zor. 

Abdallah and Eelfora were so frauffhi with all 
Icinds of knowledge, , . . that their solitude never 
lay heavy on them. Addison. 

Fraught! (frat), n. [Comp. Dan. fragt, G. 
fracht, Ir. w^agf freight.] A freight; a 
cargo. 

What though some have a . 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in. cinnamon fail. 

G. Herbert. ‘ 

Fraught! (frdt), n,t. [A form of freight. 
Comp. Dan. fragU^ G. frachten, to load.] 
To load; to fill; to crowd. Fairfax. 
Fraught! (frat), v.L To form or make up 
the load of a vessel; to constitute a vessel’s 
freight or cargo. 

It should the good ship so have swallowed and 
souls within her. Shak. 

[In some editions of Sliakspere the reading 
is freighting.} 

Eraughtage ! (fratTij), 71. Loading; cargo. 
Q\xr Jraif^htag-e, sit, 

I have conveyed abroad. Shak. 

Frauuhof 6 r’sLiues(froun'ho-f 6 rzlm 2 >,‘a.pL 
The dark lines observed crossing a very clear 
solar spectrum at right angles to its length, 
first discovered by Wollaston, but named 
after Fraunhofer, a Bavarian optician who 
first thoroughly investigated them. They 
are caused by the absorption of portions of 
the rays emitted from the incandescent 
body of the sun in their passage through 
the gases and vapours, as those of iron, 


sodium, magnesium, <fcc., which by these 
lines are shown to exist in the iumiiioua 
envelope of the sun, and to a much less 
extent in tlieir passage through the aqueous 
vapour and permanent gases of the earth’s 
atmosphere. Tliis absorption takes place 
from the remarkable property possessed by 
gases and vapours of retaining those por- 
tions of a ray of light passing through tlieni 
from an incandescent solid or liquid body, 
which they themselves would emit if incan- 
descent. The discovery of these lines led to 
the invention and use of the spectroscope, 
to the science of spectroscopy, and to all our 
present knowledge of solar and stellar 
chemistry. 

Fraxiu (fraks'iii), n. A substance existing 
in the bark of the common ash-tree (Fraxi- 
nus excelsior), decoctions of which have the 
property of fluorescence. See Fluores- 
cence, 

Fraxinees (fraks-in^'e-e), 7i. pi. [See Fraxi- 
NUS.] The ash tribe, a sub-order of the 
OleacesD, comprehending those genera which 
have a winged fruit or samara, with one or 
more seeds. Among the most noticeable 
genera are Fraxinus (the common ash) and 
Ornus (the manna ash). 

Fraxtnella (fraks-in-el'la), n. A species 
of dittany, the Dictamnus Fraxinella, an 
ornamental herbaceous annual iilant, culti- 
vated for its fragrant leaves and handsome 
rose-coloured fioivers. It is common as a 
border-plant in flower-gardens, and is easily 
propagated by seeds. It yields a valuable 
oil. In warm still evenings the atmosphere 
round the plant becomes charged with the 
volatile oil given out by it, which takes fire 
on the approach of tlRmo.—Dictanmus albus 
or common dittany is also called fraxinella; 
its flowers are white, 

Fraxinus (fraks'in-us), n. [L., the ash-tree,] 
A genus of deciduous trees, containing the 
common r,sh and belonging to nat. order 



Oleaceai. The species inhabit the more 
temperate regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere, both in the Old and New World. The 
common ash (F. excelsior) is one of the most 
useful of our British trees, on account of 
the excellence of its hard tough wood and 
the rapidity of its growth. Tliere are many 
varieties of it, as the weeping ash, the 
curled-leaved ash, the entire-leaved ash, the 
American ash, &c. 

Fray (fra), w, ( Abbre v. of affray. ] An affray; 
a broil, quarrel, or violent riot; a combat; 
contest; contention. 

I heard a bustling rumour like ^/ray. Shak. 

Fray t (fra), u.i. [See Aitray.] To fright; 
to terrify. 

An orbed diamond set to fray 
Old darkness from his throne. Heats. 

Fray (fra), v.t [Fr. frayer; It. fregare; L. 
fricare, to rub, from /no, to rub, crumble.] 
1. To rub; as, a deev frays his head.— 2. To 
rub away the surface of; to fret, as cloth by 
wearing or the skin by friction. 

His dress a suit of fray’d magnificence, 

Once fit for feasts of ceremony. Tennyson. 

Fray (fra), n. A fret or chafe in cloth; a 
place injured by rubbing. 

Fraying (fra'ing), n, Peel of a deer’s horn. 
Fraynet (franO, A t BeeFRAiNE. 

Fre,! a. For Free. Chaucer. 

Freak (frek), n. [Probably connected wth 
A. Sax. free, bold, over -bold; O.E. frek, 
quick, eager, hasty; G. frech, Icel. frelcr, 
bold. Wedgwood rather improbably de- 
rives it from li. frega, longing, desire, from 
to rub, to move lightly to and fro.] 
A sudden causeless change or turn of the 
mind; a whim or fancy; a capricious nrank. 


She is restless and peevish, and sometimes in a 
freak will Instantly change her habitation. Spectator. 

Syn. Wliim, fancy, caprice, whxmsey, prank, 
vagary, sport. 

Freak (frek), v.t, [Connected with freckle, 
jleck.} To variegate; to checker. 

Freaked with many a mingled hue. Thomson. 

Freaking (frdk'ing), a. Freakish. Pepys. 
FreaMsn (frek'ish), a. Addicted to freaks; 
apt to change the mind suddenly; whimsi- 
cal; capricious; fanciful; grotesque. 

It may be a question whether the wife or the wo- 
man was the more freakish of the two. V Estrange. 
Thou wouldst have thought a fairy's hand 
'Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 
In ms.ny s. freakish knot had twined. Sir W. Scott. 

Freaklslily (frekTsh-li), adv. In a freakish 
maimer; capriciously; with sudden change 
of mind without cause. 

Freakishness (frekdsh-nes), n. Capricious- 
ness; whimsicalnesa. 

Freckle (frek'l), n. [A dim. form; comp, 
O.E. f reckons, jrekens, freckles, freak, to 
variegate ; Icel. freknur, bC frukne, frokle, 
freckles; (x. Jleck, flecken, a blot, spot.] 1. A 
spot of a yellowish colour in the skin, 
particularly on the face, neck, and hands, 
whether hereditary or produced by the 
action of the sun on the skin.— 2. Any small 
spot or discoloration. 

The farewell frosts and easterly winds now spot : 
your tulips, therefore cover such -with mats to pre- 
ventfreckles. Evelyn. 

Freckle (frek'l), v.t. To cover or mark with 
freckles; as, his face was freckled by the 
sim. 

Freckle (frek'l), v.i. To become covered 
with freckles ; as, one’s face freckles by ex- 
posure. 

Freckled (frekdd), and a. Marked with 
freckles or spots; as, a freckled face. "The 
freckled cowslip.’ Shak, 

Sometimes we’ll angle at the brook 

The freckled trout to take. Dry den. 

Freckledness (frek'ld-nes), n. The state of 
being freckled. 

Freckle-faced (frekT-fast), a. Having a face 
much marked with freckles. 

Freckly (frek'li), a. Covered with freckles; 
siiriiikled with spots. 

Fredstole! (fred'stdl), n. [A. Sax. frithst6l, 
from frith, Dan. fred, G. friede, peace, and 
stdl, a seat, a stool.] Lit. peace-stool. For- 
merly a seat or chair near the altar, to which 
all fled who sought the privilege of sanc- 
tuary. 

Free (fre), a. [A. Sax./7%/r^d, G. frei, Goth. 
freis, free; allied to friend, Goth, frijon, to 
love; Ski*. _pn, to love; perhaps also to E. 
freak, and to L. prvvus, one’s own ; Freya, 
Fnga, the goddess, whence Friday.} 1. Not 
being under necessity or restraint, physical 
or moral; exempt from subjection to the will 
of others; able to follow one’s own impulses, 
desires, or inclinations; being at liberty; not 
in confinement: a word of very general appli- 
cation, as to the body, the will or mind, &c. 

That which has the power, or not the power to 
operate, is that alone which is or is not/?'<?^. Locke. 

2. Not under an arbitrary or despotic govern- 
ment; subject only to fixed laws made by 
consent, and to a regular administration of 
such laws; not subject to the arbitrary will 
of a sovereign or lord; as,a/ree state, nation, 
or people. 

We must he free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspere spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. Wordsiuarth. 

3. Instituted by a free people, or by consent 
or choice of those who are to be subjects, 
and securing private rights and privileges 
by fixed laws and principles; not arbitrary 
or despotic; as, a /I'ee constitution. 

There can be no/rftf government without a demo- 
cratical branch in the constitution. ff Adams. 

4. That may be used, enjoyed, or taken ad- 
vantage of without charge; accessible to 
any one; not appropriated ; unrestricted; 
open; available; as, places of honour and 
confidence are free to all; a free scliool; a 
free table. 

Why, sir, I pray, are not the streets esfree 
Formeasyou? Shak. 

6. Not obstructed; as, the water has a free 
passage or chamiel; the house is open to 
a free current of air.— 6. Unrestrained; im- 
moderate; inconsiderate; going beyond due 
limits in speaking or acting; as, she was too 
/ree in her behaviour. 

The critics have been very free in their censures. 

Felton. 

Physicians are too free upon the subject in the 
conversation of their friends. SirW. Temple, 
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7. Open; candid; frank; ingenuous; unre- 
served; of a frank, generous spirit; as, we 
had &fre& conversation together. 

Will you ha/ree and candid to your friend? 

Ot-way. 

I meant to make her fair, andy?'fe, and wise, 

Of greater blood, and yet more good than great. 

B. y'onsoft. 

8. Without care; unconcerned. ‘ When the 
mind’s /red, the body’s delicate.* Shak, 

Her lips were red, ijer looks were free. 

Her locks were yellow as gold. Coleridge, 

0. Liberal; not parsimonious; profuse; em- 
ploying freely or unrestrainedly ; as, he is 
very /red with his money. of alms 

her hand.* Teyinyson. 

Mr. Dryden has been too free of these (Alexan- 
drian verses) in his latter works. Pope. 

10. Oratuitous; not gained by importunity 
or purcliase; given with readiness or good- 
will; as, he made him a free offer of his ser- 
vices; it is a /rac gift— 11. Clear of crime 
or offence; guiltless; innocent 
My hands are guilty, but my heart hfree. Dryden. 
Make mad the guilty, and appal theyv^i?. Shak. 

12. At liberty so far as one's conscience or 
convictions are concerned; authorized by 
the facts of the case; ready; not having any 
hesitation. 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 

Which the same I o.mfree to maintain. 

Bret Harte, 

13. Clear; exempt ; having got rid of ; not 
encumbered, affected, or oppressed with; 
not containing or exhibiting: with /rent, and 
sometimes of; as, free from pain or disease; 
free from remorse ; free from noxious in- 
sects; free from faults. 

These 

Are such allow’d infirmities that honesty 
Is never free of. Shale. 

14. Invested with or enjoying certain im- 
munities; having certain privileges: witli of; 
as, a niaii/ree of the city of London, 'I was 
/rce Qjf haunts umbrageous.' Keats.— lb. In 
hot. a tei’in applied to parts which are not 
united together; as, a. free ovary, that is one 
not united to the calyx.— 16. In chem. not 
chemically combined with any other body; 
at Kberty to escape; a.s,/ree carbonic acid 
gas. —17. Ready; eager; not dull; acting with- 
out spurring or whipping; as, a/ree horse. 

Courageously and with o^free desire 
Awaiting but the signal to begin. Shah. 
Ranging the forest wide on coMxser free. Spenser, 

-^Naut, To mil free, to go free, or to ham 
a free wind, to sail soniewliat further 
from the wind than when close-hauled. 
—Free agency, the state of acting freely or 
witliout necessity or constraint of the will, 
—Free labour, labom’ performed by free 
persons in contradistinction to that of 
slave.s.— love, the right to consort with 
tliose we have conceived a passion for, 
regardle.ss of the shackles of matrimony; 
sexual intercoiu’se between men and women 
according to the dictates of inclination: a 
practice or doctrine advocated by certain 
pai’ties in the United States. — To make free 
with, to intermeddle with; to use liberties 
with; to help one’s self io.— Free and easy, 
unconstrained; regardless of convention- 
alities. 

Free (fre), adv. Freely; with freedom. 

I a.sfree forgive you 

As I would be forgiven. Shah. 

Free (fre), v.t, pret. and pp. freed; ppr. free- 
ing, 1. To remove fi’oma thing any encum- 
brance or obstruction; to disentangle; to dis- 
engage; to rid; to strip; to clear; as, to free 
the body from clothes; io f ree the feet from 
fetters; to free a channel from sand; to free 
a man from debt.— 2. To set at liberty; to 
rescue or release from slavery, captivity, or 
confinement; to manumit; to loose; as, the 
prisoner freed from arrest.— 3. To exempt, 
iis from some oppressive condition or duty, 
4. To clear from stain; to absolve from some 
charge; to gain pardon for. ^ Mine honour, 
which I would free.' Shak. ‘Prayer . . . 
frees all faults,^ Shak.—b. To keep away; 
to put away; to remove. ‘Free from our 
feasts and banquets bloody knives.’ Shak. 
6. To frank. 

Please to this letter to Miss Lucy Porter in 
Lichfield, fohnson. 

Free-and-easy (fre'and-ez-i), -a. A sort of 
club held in many public -houses of the 
larger to•^vns, in which the members meet 
to drink, smoke, sing, &c. 

Free-bencR (fre'bensh), n. In law, the right 
which a widow has in her husband’s copy- 
hold lands, corresponding to dower in the 
case of freeholds. 
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Free-board (fre'bord), ?i. Faut. the part 
of a ship’s side between the gunwale and 
the line of dotation. 

Freebooter (fre'bot-fir), n. [D. vHjhuiter, 
Gc. freiheuter. See ROQTV.] One who wan- 
ders about for plunder; a robber; a pillager; 
a plunderer. 

We find him attempting to quell the freebooter 
chiefs. Brougham. 

Freebootery (fi’e'bot-e-ri), n. The act, prac- 
tice, or plunder of a freebooter. 
Freebooting (fre'bdt-ing), a. Living or 
acting as a freebooter; pertaining to or like 
freebooters, ‘Your /rce&oo^ino acquaint- 
ance.' Sir W. Scott. 

Freebootmg (fre'bbt-ing),7n Robbery; plun- 
der; pillage. 

Freebooty (fre'bbt-i), n. Pillage or phmeier 
by freebooters. Butler. 

Freeborn (fre'bornX Porn free; not in 
va.ssalage; inheriting liberty. 
Free-borough Men, n. pi In laic, such 
great men as did not engage, like tlie frank- 
pledge men, to become sureties for the 
good behaviour of themselves and others. 
See FllANK-PLEDGE, 

Free-chapel (fre'clia-pel), n. In England, a 
chapel founded liy the king and not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the ordinary. The 
king may also grant license to a subject to 
found such a chapel. 

Free-charge (fre'oharj), ?i. In electrical ex- 
periments witli the Leyden jar or battery, a 
term applied to tliat part of the Induced 
electricity which passes through the air to 
surrounding conductors. 

Free-chase (fre'chas). n. See Fbank-chase. 
Free Church (fre cherch), n. That ecclesi- 
astical body, called more fully the Free 
Church of Scotland, wliich, on the disriix)- 
tion of the Established Church of Scotland 
in May, 1843, was founded by those wlm left 
her communion, the title being designed 
to indicate that they, as a religions body, 
while tliey claimed to be the Church of 
Scotland, were no longer subject to the 
control or interference of the state, as in 
the case of the Established Church. See 
Disruption. 

Free-city, Free-town (fre'si-ti, fre'toun), 
n. A city having an independent govern- 
ment of its own and virtually forming a 
state by itself; a name given to certain cities, 
principally of Germany, which were really 
small republics, directly connected with the 
German Empire, and hence often called 
Imperial Cities. They were once numerous, 
but are now reduced to three, viz,, Ham- 
burg, Ltibeck, and Bremen, 

Freecost (fre'kost),?i. Freedom from charges 
or expenses, 

Free-deuizeu (fre'de-ni-zn), n. A citizen. 
Jackson. 

Free-denizent (fre'de-ni-zn), v.t. To make 
free. Bp. Hall. 

Freedman (fred'man), n. A man who has 
been a slave and is manumitted. 

Freedom, (fre'diim), n. l. The state of being 
free; exemption from the power or control 
of another; exemption from slavery, servi- 
tude, confinement, or constraint; liberty; 
independence; franlcness; openness; out- 
spokenness; unrestrictedness; license; liber- 
ality.— 2. Particular xn'ivileges; franchise; 
immunity ; as, the freedom of a city or of 
a corx)oration. — 3. Exemption from fate, 
necessity, or any constraint in consequence 
of predetemiinatioii or otherwise; as, the 
/reedom of the will. 

I else must change • 

Their nature, and revoke the high decree 

Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 

Thexx freedom; they themselves ordain’d their fall. 

Milton. 

4. Ease or facility of doing anything; as, he 
speaks or acts with freedom.— b. License; 
improper familiarity; violation of the rules 
of decorum : with a plural ; as, beware of 
what are called innocent freedoms.—^. A 
free unconditional grant.— PreadJom of re- 
peal, a free unconditional recal. 

I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Cgesar; 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediats; freedom of repeal. Shak, 

Freedom-fine (fre'dum-fin), n. A sum of 
money paid on entry to incorporations of 
trades. 

Freed-stoolt (fred'stdl), n. Same as Fred- 
stole. 

Free-fisher, Free-flshennaB (fre'fish-^r, 
fre^flsh-6r-man), n. One who has an exclu- 
sive right to take fish in certain waters. 

Who are your lordship's freez^shermen f 

C. Kingsley. 

Free-fishery (fre'fish-S-ri), n. In law, the 
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exclusive privilege of fishing in a public 
river. 

Freefooted (fre'fut-ed), n. Not restrained 
in marching. Shak. 

Free-grace (fre'gras), n. Voluntary and 
unmerited favour. 

Freehanded (fre'hand-ed), a. Open-handed; 
liberal. 

He was as free-handed a young fellow as any in 
the army, he went to Bond St. ana bought the best 
hat and .spencer tliat money could buy. Thackeray. 

Freeheart;ed(fre'harfc-ed), a. 1. Open; frank; 

I unreseiwed, 'Freehearted mirth.’ F, IF. 
Robertson. —2, Liberal ; chari table ; generoii s. 
Freeheartedly (fre'liart-ed-li), adv. In a 
freehearted manner; frankly; liberally. 
Freeheartedne ss (f re'hart-ed-nes), n. Frank- 
ness; oiierines.s of heart; liberality. 
Freehold (fre'hold), n. In law, an e.state in 
real iwoperty, held either in fee-simxde or 
fee-tail, in which case it is a freehold of in* 
heritance, or for the term of the owner's life; 
also, the tenure by which such an estate is 
held. 

Freeholder (fre'iidld-6r), n. In law, the 
I-iosse-ssorof a freehold. In Scotland, a free- 
holder is a person holding of the crown; 
but the title is now applied to such as, before 
the passitjg of the reform act of 1S32, had 
the iwoperty qualification entitling them to 
elect or be elected members of parliament. 
Free-lance (fre'Ians), n. A. inemljer of one 
of those companies of knights and men-at- 
arms wdio Avandered from place to place, 
after the crusades, selling their services to 
the highest bidder. They played their most 
conspicuous part in Italy, where they were 
called Condottieri. 

Freeliver (fre'liv-6r), n. One who eats and 
drinks abundantly ; one •who gives free in- 
dulgence to his appetites. 

Freelivers on a small scale, wlioare prodigal ivithin 
the compass of a guinea, IP. h'ving. . 

Freeliving (freliv-ing), n. Full gratification 
of the appetite. 

Free-love (frefiuv), ti. See under Free, a. 
Freeltee,t n. Frailty. Chaucer. 

Freely (frelt), udr. In a free maimer, in all 
8en.ses of tlie word free (which see). 

Of every tree of the garden thou mayestyV^i?,^ eat 
Geii. ii. i6. 

Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

Milton. 

Freely Xficaiseid, freely Mat. x. g, 

Syn. Independently, voluntarily, .sijontane* 
ously, willingly, readily, liberally, gener- 
ously, bounteously, munificently, bounti- 
fully, abundantly, largely, coxuously, plen- 
tifully, iDlenteoiisly. 

Freeman (fre'man), n. 1. A man wlio is 
free ; one who enjoys liberty, or who is not. 
subject to the will of another; one not a 
slave or vassal; a freedman (in 1 Cor.vii. 22). 

2. One whe* enjoys or is entitled to a fran- 
chise or peculiar xnivilege; as, afrmnan of 
a city or state. 

FreemartiB (fre'inar-tin), n. A cov^'-calf 
twin born with a bull-calf. It is generally 
]iarreii,aiid in this case on dissection is found 
to have parts of the organs of each sex, but 
neither perfect. 

Freemason (frehna-.sn), n. A memT)er of a 
society or organization for the promotion of 
freemasonry. 

Freemasonic (fre-ma-son'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to, or resembling freemasomy. ‘ That 
mysterious undefiiiable f reemasonic .signal, 
which i)asses between women, by wdiich 
each knows tliat the otlier hates her. ' Tim ek- 
eray. 

Freemasonry (fre'ma-sn-ri), n. A term aii- 
plied to the organization of a society calling 
themselves free and accepted ^nasons, and 
all the mysteries therew'ith comie cted. Tin s 
society, if we can reckon as one a number 
of societies, many of wliich are unconnected 
with each other, though they have the same 
origin and a great similarity in their consti- 
tution, extends over almost all the countries 
of Europe, many parts of America, and some 
other parts of the globe. According to its 
own peculiar language it is founded on the 
l>ractice of social and moral virtue. It 
claims the character of charity, in the most 
extended sense; and brotherly love, relief, 
and truth are inculcated in it. Fable and 
imagination have traced back the origin of 
freemasonry to the Roman Empire, to the 
Pharaohs, the temple of Solomon, the tower 
of Babel, and even to the building of Noah’s 
ark. In reality it took its rise in the middle 
ages along with otlier incorporated crafts. 
Skilled masons moved from place to place 
to assist in building the magnificent sacred 
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structures— cathedrals, abbeys, <fec.— which 
had their origin in those times, and it was 
essential for them to have some signs by 
which, on coming to a strange place, they 
could be recognized as real craftsmen and 
not impostors. 

Freeminded (fre'mind-ed), a. Having the 
mind free from care, trouble, or perplexity. 

To ha/reefKWifed and cheerfully disposed at liours 
of meat, sleep, and exercise, is one ot the best pre- 
cepts of long- lasting. Bacon. 

Preeness (fre'nes), n. Tlie state or quality 
of being f ree,iinconstramed, or unobs tructe d; 
openness; unreservedness ; frankness; in- 
genuousness; candour; liberality; gratui- 

Free-pass (fre'pas), n. A permission to pass 
free, as by railway, &c. 

Free-port (fre'port), n. See Port. 
Free-puhliclioiise (fre-pubTik-hous), n, A 
public-house not belonging to a brewer, the 
landlord of which has therefore liberty to 
brew his own beer, or purchase where he 
chooses. 

Freer (fre'^r), n. One who gives freedom. 
Flree-achool (fre'skbl), n, i. A school sup- 
ported by funds, &c. , in which pupils are 
taught without paying for tuition.— 2. A 
school open to admit pupils without restric- 
tion. 

Free-services (fre'ser-vis-ez), n. j??. In the 
feAidal sj/sfem, such services as were not un- 
becoming the character of a soldier or free- 
man to perform, as to serve under his lord 
in the wars, to pay a sum of money, or the 
like. 

Free-Shooter (fre'shbt-er),n. Same as Franc- 
tireivr. 

Free-socage (fre'sok-aj), n. In laio, a. species 
of tenure of lands ; common socage. See 
Socage. 

Free-soil (fre'soil), a. A term applied to 
a party or the principles of a party in the 
United States who advocated the non-exten- 
sion of slavery; as, the free-soil platform; the 
free-soil party. 

T^ee-soiler (fre'soil-fir), n. In the United 
States, one who advocated the non-e.xten- 
sion of slavery. 

Fre8-soilism(fre^Boil-izm), n. The principles 

Free-spixits (fre'spi-rits), n. pi A sect of 
heretics which originated in Alsace in the 
thirteenth century, and quickly became dis- 
seminated over Italy, France, and Gerniany. 
They claimed ‘freedom of spirit,’ and based 
their claims on Horn. viii. 2-14: ‘The law 
of the spirit hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death.’ Thence they deduced 
that they could not sin, and lived in open 
lewdness, going from place to place accom- 
panied by women under the name of ‘sis- 
ters.’ 

Freespoken (fre'spok-n), a. Accustomed to 
speak without reserve. * A freespoken sena- 
tor.’ Baeon. 

Preespokenness (fre-spok'n-nes), n. The 
quality of being freespoken. Thackeray. 
Free-state (fre’stat), n. In America, one of 
those states of the Union in winch slavery 
had been abolished by law before the civil 
war. 

Freestone (fre’ston), a. Kot having the 
stone adhering closely to the flesh ; as, a 
freestone pesLoh. 

Freestone (fre^Bton),n. Any species of stone 
composed of sand or grit, so called because 
it is easily cut or wrought. 

Free-stuflT (fre'stuf), ft. Clean timber; tim- 
ber free from knots: builder’s term. 

Freet. Same as [Scotch.] 

Free Templar, n. A member of an organi- 
zation or society, combining the principles 
of teetotalism with certain mystic rites allied 
to those of freemasonry, which branched 
off from tlie Good Templars on the point of 
the independence of each individual or local 
lodge, the Free Templars maintaining this 
independence, while the Good Temphirs sub- 
ordinate themselves to a grand lodge. 
Free-templarism, n. ’The principles, rites, 
(.fee., of the society or organization of Free 
Templars. 

Freethinker ( fre'thingk-^r), n. One who 
professes to be free from the common inodes 
of thinking in I’eligious matters; a deist; an 
unbeliever; a sceptic; one who discards re- 
velation, 

: Atheist is ;m old-fashioned word. I am a free- 
thinker. Addison. 

Freethtnking (fre’thingk-ing), n. Unbelief; 
scepticism. 

Freethinking (fre’thingk-ing), a. Holding 


the principles of a freethinker; unduly bold 
in speculation; deistical; sceptical. 
Freethought (fre'th[it), a. Of or belonging 
to free-thinking. 

The rules of the Association inform us that it is the 
duty of an ' active member ' to promote the circulation 
of Secular literature, and {generally to aid theB'ree- 
thought propaganda of his neighbourhood. 

Saturday Rev. 

Free-tongued (fre'tungd), a. Speaking with- 
out reserve. ‘The /ree-to?if/ued preacher.’ 
Bp. Eall. 

Free-trade (freTriid), n. Trade or commerce 
free from restrictions, and in particular un- 
encumbered by customs duties designed to 
hinder the introduction of foreign commo- 
dities. 

Free-trader (fre'trad-er), n. An advocate 
of free- trade; one who opposes the imposi- 
tion of customs duties levied with the view 
of prohibiting or restricting the introduction 
of foreign goods. 

Freewarrea (fre’wo-ren), n. In law, a royal 
franchise or exclusive right of killing beasts 
and fowls of warren within certain limits. 
Freewill (f re-wT), n. 1. The power of direct- 
ing our own actions without constraint by 
; necessity or fate.— 2. Yolimtariness; spoii- 
I taneousness. 

I I make a decree, that all they of the people of 
I Israel in iny realm, -which are minded of their own 
' freewill to go up to Jerusalem, go -with thee. 

Ezra vii. 13. 

Freewill (fre’wii), a. Voluntary; spontane- 
ous; done freely; as, ^ a freewill offering.' 
Lamh. 

Freewoman (fre'wu-man), n. A woman not 
a slave. 

Freezable (frez'a-bl), a. That may be frozen. 
Freeze (frez), v.i. pret. froze; pp. frozen or 
froze; ppi\ freezing. [A. Bas.fr^ysan^fredsan; 
the s changed to r in some of the verbal 
fonns, as pi. fruron; comii. E. frm'e. Cog. 
D. vriezen, Dan. fryse, G. frieren, O.H.G. 
friusem, to freeze; Goth, frius, cold, frost] 

1. To be congealed by cold; to be changed 
from a liquid to a solid state by the abstrac- 
tion of heat; to be hardened into ice or a 
like solid body; as, water freezes at the tem- 
perature of 32“ above zero by Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. ~2. To be of that degree of 
cold at -which water congeals: used imper- 
sonally to describe the state of the weather; 
as, it freezes hard. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees 

And the mountain tops, that 

Bow themselves when he did sing. Shak. 

3. To become chilled; to suffer greatly from 
cold; to lose animation by lack of heat. 
Freeze (frez), v.t. 1. To congeal; to harden 
into ice; to change from a fluid to a solid 
form by cold or abstraction of heat; as, this 
weather will freeze the rivers and lakes. — 

2. To chill; to give the sensation of cold and 
shivering. 

My master and mistress are almost to death. 

Shak. 

I could a tale unfold, wliose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood. 

Shak. 

Freeze (frez), «. The act of freezing; frost; 
as, there was a strong f^'eeze last night. 
[Colloq,] 

Freeze (frez). In arch, see Frieze. 

Freezer (frez'er), n. One who or that which 
freezes; especially, a person, subject, or the 
like, that conveys a chilling sensation or 
throws a coldness over a company. 

The books looked in their cold, hard, slippery uni- 
forms as if they had but one idea among them, and 
that was a/j'WJren Dickens, 

Freezing-point ( frez'ing-pomt), n. That 
degree of a thermometer at which a liquid 
begins to freeze; that point in atheimiometer 
at which the included mercury or other fluid 
stands, when the instrument is immersed 
in another fluid that is in the act of freez- 
ing; specifically, the temperature at which 
water freezes. By the Centigrade theimo- 
meter the freezing-point of water is 0° or 
zero ; by Fahrenheit’s thermometer 32” above 
zero, that of mercury being 39” below zero, 
and of sulphuric ether 46“ below zero. 
Freezing-mixture (frez'ing-miks-tur), n. 
A mixture such as produces a degree of 
cokl sufficient to freeze liquids. A very 
great degree of cold is produced by mixing 
snow with certain salts. A mixture of three 
parts of snow with four parts of crystallized 
chloride of oaleium produces a degree of 
cold which sinks the tliermometer to 54” 
below zero Fahr. 

Freight (friit), n, [A modem form of fraught 
(which see).] 1. The cargo or any part of 
the cargo of a ship; lading; that which is 
carried by water. —2. [United States.] The 


goods carried by a goods-train or a railway- 
waggon.— 3. The sum paid by a merchant or 
other person hiring a ship or part of a ship, 
for the use of such ship or part, during a 
specified voyage, or for a specified time; the 
sum charged or paid for the transportation 
of goods. 

Freight (frat), -v.t. To load with goods, as 
a ship or vessel of any kind, for transport- 
ing them from one place to another; to 
hire for the transportation of goods; as, we' 
freighted the ship for Amsterdam. 
Freightage (frat'aj), n. 1. Money paid for 
freight; charge for the carriage of goods.— 

2. The act or process of freighting. — 

3. Freight; lading. Milton. 

Freight-car (frat'kar), n. In rail, a goods- 

waggon. [United States.] 

Freight-engine (frat'en-jin), n. The engine 
of a goods-train. [United States.] 
Freighter (frat'er), n. 1. One who freights; 
one who hires a vessel or part of a vessel for 
the carriage of goods. — 2. [United States.] 
One who sends merchandise by railway. 
Freightless (frat^les), a. Destitute of 
freight. 

Freight-train (frat'tran), n. A goods-train. 
[United States.] 

Freislehen (friale-ben), n. A mineral of a 
blue or bluish-gray colour, brittle, and soft 
to the touch. 

Freit, Fret (fret, fret), n. [Icel. frett, 
a rumoui*— in the pi oracles, prophecies, or 
responses of the dead,] 1, A superstitious 
notion or belief with respect to any action 
or event as a good or a bad omen, ‘ Freits 
follow them ’at/rcifs follow. ’ Scotch proverb. 
2. A superstitious observance or practice. 
[Scotch in both senses.] 

Freitty, Fretty (fret'i, fretri), a. Super- 
stitious ; of or belonging to superstitions. 
[Scotch.] 

Fremde, Fremed (fremd, frem'ed), a. 
[A. Sax. fremed, fremd, foreign, strange; 
fremth, a stranger; Goth, framathis (from 
fram, from); O.H.G, framadi, f remidi, G, 
/mnd— strange.] Strange; foreign; not re- 
lated; acting like a stranger; keeping at a 
distance. Written also Frem, Fremmit, 
Fremyt, Fremd. [Old English and Scotch.] 

I saw not how the bairn could dwell among- them, 
seeing- that they wete, fremd in heart if they were 
kin in blood. Mrs. Qliphant. 

Better my friend think vae^ fremmit than fashions. 

Scotch proverb. 

^The fremd, strangers; the strange world; 
as, to go into the fremd, to go among 
strangers; said of any one leaving the family 
in which one was brought up and going into 
the service of strangers. [Scotch.] 
Fremescence (fre-mes'ens), n. [From an 
incept, (fremesco) formed from L. fremo, to 
emit a roaring sound.] Hoise suggestive of 
tumult. 

Rumour, therefore, shall arise; in the Palais Royal, 
and in broad France. Paleness sits on every face; con- 
fused tremor and fremescence s waxing into thunder- 
peals, of fury stirred on by fear. Carlyle, 

Fremescent (fre-mes'ent), a. Very noisy 
and tumultuous; riotous; raging. 

Fremescent multitude on the Terrace of the Feuill- 
ants whirls parallel to him. Carlyle. 

Fren t (fren), n. A stranger. Spenser. 
French (frensh),G. [O.'Sr. franchQis,fran<;ois. 
yiod.^r.frangais. See Frank.] Pertaining 
to France or its inhabitants. —To take French 
leave, to leave without notice; to elope. 
French (frensh), n. 1. The language spoken 
by the people of France. —2. Collectively the 
French people. 

French-hean (frensh'ben), n. A species of 
bean; the kidney-bean, Fhaseolus vtilgarU 
See laUNEY-BEAN. 

French-herry (frensh'be-ri), n. A yellow 
berry; an Avignon-berry (which see). 
French-chalk (frensh' chak), n. Scaly tale, 
a variety of indurated talc, in masses com- 
posed of small scales of a pearly white or 
grayish colour: much used by tailors for 
drawing lines on cloth, and for similar 
purposes, 

French-fake (frensh'fak), n. Naut the 
name given to a peculiar mode of coiling 
a rope by running it backward and forw^ard 
in parallel bends so that it may run readily 
and freely, generally adopted in rocket-lines 
intended to communicate with stranded 
vessels, &c., or in cases where great expedi- 
tion is essential 

French-grass (hensh'gras), n. Sainfoin 
(which see). 

French-honeysucMe (frensh'hun-e-suk-l), 
n. The popular name of Hedysarwm caro- 
naium, from the resemblance of its flowers 
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to large heads of honeysuckle clover. Called 
also Gar land Honeysuckle. 
Prencll~llom<frensh'honi),?i. A kind of musi- 
cal instrument of brass having several curves, 
and gradually widening from the mouth- 
piece to the end whence the sound issues; 
used in the hunting-field and in orchestras. 
FrencMfy (frensh'i-fi), v.t. To make French ; 
to infect with French tastes or manners. 
Frenchlike (frensh'lik), a. Resemhling the 
French. 

Frenchman (frensli^man), n. A man of 
the French nation; a native or naturalized 
inhabitant of France. 

French-pie (frensh'pl), n. A name of the 
great spotted woodpecker (Picus maj(yr). 
French-plnm (frensh'plum), 71 . A variety 
of the Primus dornestim a fine table plum, 
and much used preserved. 

French-polish (frensh'pol-ish), n. 1. Gum- 
lac dissolved in spirits of wine, used for coat- 
ing woo d with a fine glossy surface. In addi- 
tion to gum-lac, gum-sandarac, gum-copal, 
gum-arabic, and linseed-oil are aometim; s 
mtrodiiced. — 2. The smooth, glossy surface i 
produced on cabinet-work by the applica- j 
tion of this substance. 

French-red (frensh'red), n. Rouge (which 
see). 

French-roof (frenshh’bf ), n. A kind of roof 
with curved sides, and flat, or nearly so, at 
the top. 

French-tuh (frens¥tub), 71. A mixture used 
by dyers of the proto chloride of tin and log- 
wood. 

French-White (frensh''whit), n. Finely 
pulverized talc. 

French-willow (frensh'wil-16), n. A Eritish 
plant, Epilobium angustifolium, having a 
stem and leaves somewhat resembling those 
of some kinds of willow. It is not often 
found truly wild, and is often planted in 
. gardens and shrubberies on account of its 
beautiful rose-coloured flowers. 

Trend, t (frend), -y.i. To befriend. Spenser. 
Frenetic,! Frenetical t (fre-net'ik, fre-net'- 
ik-al), a. [See Frenzy.] 1 . Relating to or 
affecting the brain. 

Sometimes he shuts up, as in frenetick or infectious 
diseases. Milton. 

2. Fi’enzied; frantic. 

Frenne,t 71 . A stranger. Spenser. 
FrenS8ie,tu. A frenzy. Chaucer. 
Frenzical (freu'zi-kal), a. Partaking of 
frenzy. 

Frenzied (fren'zid), p. and a. Affected with 
frenzy or madness; maddened; frantic. 

The bright Titan frenzied with new woes. Keats. 

Frenziedly (fren'zid-li), adn. Madly ; dis- 
tractedly. 

Frenzy (fren'zi), 71, [Fr. phrdnisie; Gr. 
phrenesis, phrenitis, mental derangement, 
from phren, the mind.] Madness; distrac- 
tion; delirium; any violent agitation of the 
mind approaching to distraction or tem- 
porary derangement of the mental faculties. 
Formerly written Phrensy or Phrenzy. 

All eJse is towetmg/renzy and distraction. j4[idison. 

Frenzy (fren'zi), v.t. pret. & pp. frenzied ; 
ppr. frenzy ing. To drive to madness; to 
render frenzied. 

The people, frenzied by centuries of oppression, 

E ractfsed the most revolting cruelties, saddening the 
our of their triumph by crhnes that disgraced the 
noble cause for which they struggled. Buckle. 

Ever and anon 

Some mother raised o'er her expiring child 
A cry oifrettzying anguish, Southey. 

FreoLUence (fre'kwensj, n. [Fr., from L. 
frequentia.] A crowd; a throng; a con- 
course; an assembly. [Rare.] 

Not in thisfreg'uence can I lend full tongue, 

O noble Ida, to those thoughts that wait 
On you, their centre. Tennyson. 

Frequency (fre'kwen-si), n. 1. A frequent 
return or occurrence of a thing; the condi- 
tion of being often repeated at short inter- 
vals; as, the/regwe7iei/ of crimes abates our 
horror at the commission. 

The reasons that moved her to remove were be- 
cause Rome was a place of riot and luxury, fier soul 
being almost stifled with the frequencies of ladies’ 
visits. Fuller. 

2. t A crowd; a throng. B. Jonson. 

Freq.uent (fre^kwent), a. [Fr, fr4quent, from 
L.frequens, that often does something, com- 
mon, usual, Ml, crowded.] 1. Often seen 
or done; often happening at short intervals; 
often repeated or occurring; as, we made 
frequent visits to the hospital. — 2, Accus- 
tomed to do a thing often; inclined to indulge 
ill any practice ; as , he wssfrequent and loud 
ill his declamations against the revolution. 

3. t Full; crowded; thronged. 


At Gurrently reported; frequently heard. 

*TiBfrequent in the city he hath subdued 
The CattJ and the Daci. Massinger. 

Frequent (fre-kwenP), v.t [L. frequento; 
Fr. frequenter.) 1. To vi.sit often; to resort 
to often or habitually; as, to frequent the 
theatre. 

Ha frequented die court of Augustus. Drydeu. 
2.t To crowd; to fill. 

Witli tears 

Watering the ground, and with tiieir sighs the air 
Frequenting. Milton. 

Frequentable t (fre-kwent'a-hl), a. Acces- 
sible. 

Frequentage (fre'kwent-aj), n. The practice 
of f requen ting. ‘ Remote ivomfrequentaye. ’ 
Southey. [Rare.] 

Frequentation (fre-kweixt-tVshon), n. The 
act or custom of frequenting; the habit of 
visiting often. 

Frequentative (fre-kwent'a-tiv), a. [Fr. 
freguentatif.] In gram, serving to express 
the frequent repetition of an action; as, a 
frequentative verlj. 

Frequentative (fre-kwent'a-tiv), n. A verb 
which denotes the frequent occurrence or 
repetition of an action, as waggle from wag^ 
L. voeito, to call often, from voco, to call. 
Frequenter(fre-lnveiit'<Sr), 71. One who fre- 
quents ; one who often visits or resorts to 
ciistoinaiily. 

Frequently (fre'kwent-li), adv. Often; many 
times; at short intervals; commonly. 
Frequentness (fre'kwent-nes), -n. The fact 
of being frequent or often repeated. 

Frere,t n. A brother; a friar. 

Afrere there was a wanton and a mery. Chaucer. 

Frescade (fres'kad), n. [0. Fr, ] A eo ol walk ; 
a shady place. Maunder. 

Fresco (fres'k6),7i. pi. Frescoes and Frescos 
(fres'koz). [It., fresh. See Fresh.] 1. Cool- 
ness; shade; a cool, refreshing state of the 
air; duskiness.— 2. A method of painting on 
walls, performed with mineral and earthy 
pigments on fresh plaster, or on a wall laid 
with mortar not yet dry. The colours, in- 
corporating with this ground, and drying 
with it, become very durable. 

It is a very common error to term the ancient paint- 
ings found on church walls, &c, ,yre.rcos, but there is 
scarcely an instance of a genuiney>-ifjfci among them. 
They are distemper paintings on plaster, and quite 
distinct in their style, durability, and inode of manipu- 
lation. Fairholt. 

3. A cool refreshing liquor. [Rare.] 

Fresco (fres'ko), -y. t To paint in fresco, as 
walls. 

Fresh (fresh), a. [A. Sax. fersc, whence fresh 
by a common metathesis. Cog. D. versch, 
frisch, lcel.fersJcr,frlslcr, Dm. fersk, frisk, 
G. frisch; hence by borrowing It. Sp. and 
Eg. fresco, Fr. frais, fralche, fresh. Frisk is 
a form of the same word, and brisk is closely 
allied. ] 1. Full of health and sti-ength; vig- 
orous; strong; brisk; lively. ^ Fresh as a 
bridegroom,’ Shale. 

Two swains 

Fresh as the morn and as the season fair. Pope. 

That slander, sir, 

Is found a truth now: for it grows again 
Fresher than e’er it was. Shak. 

Hence, ardent; as, ‘Ever since afresh 
admirer of what I saw.’ Shak.— 2. Having 
the appearance of health and vigoin; bright; 
not faded; as, a young man of fresh colour. 
Tell me, 

Hast thou beheld a/wAfr gentlewoman? 

Such war of white and red within her cheeks. Shak. 
How fresh the colours look, 

Hoiv well they hold. Tennyson. 

Hence— 3. TJndecayed; unimpaired by time; 
in good condition; not stale; as, to preserve 
flowers, fruit, fish, &c., /7'«sA.— 4. Not ex- 
hausted with labour or exertion; as, he came 
in from the race nsfresh as he set out. —5.Re- 
newedin strength; reinvigorated; as, he rose 
fresh for the combat.— 6. Reinvigorating; re- 
freshing; health-giving. ‘His wonted sleep 
under afresh tree’s shade. * Shak. ‘ Fresh as 
Apnl, sweet as May.’ Careio. Hence applied 
to pure cool water; as, ‘I'll . . . draw thy 
water from the /mAyst spring.' Prior; 
and also to a rather strong wnd ; as,^ a 
fresh breeze; afresh gale of wind.— 7, Vivid; 
distinctly held before the mind; clearly 
remembered; as, the story is /m/i in my 
recollection, —8. New ; recently grown, made, 
or obtained; as, /resfe vegetables; coftee fresh 
from Ceylon; fresh news; afresh coat of 
paint. ‘To-morrow to /res/i woods and 
pastures new. ’ Milton. Hence, unpractised; 
untried; inexperienced. 

How green you ai’e and fresh in this old world. Shak. 

9. Not salt or salted; as, fresh water; fresh 


meat.— 10. Tipsy, [Slang.]— 11. Sober; not 
tipsy. [ Scotch, j — 12. Open ; not frosty. 
[Scotch.]— jTo have or to gather fresh way 
(naut), to go at an increased speed.— Syn. 
.Brisk, strong, vigorous, lively, unimpaired, 
niifaded, florid, ruddy, new, novel, recent, 
rare, unpractised, unaccustomed, unused, 
ine.xperienced. 

Fresh (fresh), adv. Freshly. ‘Bleeding 
fresh.’ Shak. 

Fresh (fresh), n. 1 . A freshet; a spring of 
fre.sh water. 

He shall drink nought but brine; for I’ll not show 
liini 

Where the quickywAtfj are. Shak. 

2. A flood; an overflowing ; an inundation. 
S. Open weather; a day of open weather; a 
thaw, [Scotch.]— 4, pZ. The mingling of 
fre.sli water with salt in rivei'is or bays, or 
tlie increased cuiTent of an eljb-tide caused 
by a flood of fresh AVater flowing into the 
sea. [United States.] 

Fresh-blown (fresh'hldn), a. NeAvly bloAvn, 
as a flower. 

Beds of violets blue, 

Andfresh’ilown roses wash’d in dew. Milton. 

Fresh-coloured (freshdcul-^ird), a. Having 
a lively, healthy colour; ruddy. 

; Freshe, v.t To refresh. Chaucer, 

Freshen (fresh'n), v. t 1 . To make fre,sh; to 
separate, as Avater from saline particles; to 
take saltness from anything; as, io freshen 
water, fisli, or flesh.— 2. To refresh; to re- 
vive. 

Prelusive drops let all their moisture flow 
In large elfusion o’er the fre.shen’d world. 

Thomson. 

3. Maut. to relieve, as a rope, by altering 
the position of a part exposed to friction: iJo 
freshen the hawse is to pay out or take in a 
little of the cable of a vessel at anchor, so 
as to expose another part of it to the fraying 
action at the haAvse-hole. 

Freshen (fresh'n), 7), i. 1. To grow fresh; to 
lose salt or saltness.— 2. To groAV brisk or 
strong; as, the wind freshens. 

The breeze wUlfreshen Avheji the day is done. 

Byratt. 

Freshet (fre^i'et), n. 1 . A small stream of 
fresh AA'afer.— 2. In the United States, a 
flood or overlloAving of a river, by means of 
heavy rains or melted snoAv; an inundation. 
Fresh-force (fresh'fdrs), n. In Icm, a force, 
or act of imhiAvful violence, iieAvly done in 
any city, borough, &c. See Force. 
Fresh-lOOMllg (freshTuk-ing), a. Appear- 
ing fresh. 

Freshly (fresh'li), adv. In a fresh manner. 
‘He looks aB freshly as he did.’ Shak. 

EiWe seemed to wind him up for fourscore years; 

Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more. Dryden, 

Freshman (fresli'maii), 71. 1. A noAdee; one 
in the rudiments of knoAvledge,— 2. Astudeiit 
of the first year in a university. 

Freshman (fresh'man), a. Pertaining to a 
freshman, or to the class in colleges com- 
posed of those called freshmen. 
Freshmanship (fresh'man-ship), 71 . The 
state of being a freslunan. 

Freshment (fresh'ment), n. Refresliment, 
Cartwright 

Freshness (fresh'nes), n. The condition or 
quality of being fresh, in all its senses. 

The Scots had the advantage both for number .and 
freshness of men, Haytvard. 

And breathe th^freshness of the open air. Dryden. 

For the comtxdt freshness of it, it is such a plea- 
sure as can never cloy or overwork the mind. 

« South, 

Her cheeks freshness lose and wonted grace. 

Granwille. 

Freshnewt (fresh'nu), a. iFresh and 7ie?a.] 
Unpractised. Shak. 

Fresh-shot (fresh 'shot), n. [A form of 
freshet ] The di sell urging of any great river 
into the sea, by Avhich fresh Avater is often 
to be found on the surface a good Avay from 
the mouth of the river. 

Freshwater (fresh'Ava-ter), a. 1 . Pertain- 
ing to, produced by, or living in water 
that is fresh or not salt; as, freslmaUr 
geological deposits; /resftui«f^ 7 ‘flsh.~ 2 . Ac- 
customed to sail on fresh Avater only, or in 
the coasting trade; as, a freshwater sailor. 

3. RaAv; unskilled. 

The nobilitj', as freshwater soldiers which had 
never seen but some slight skirmishes. Knolles. 

Fresh-watered (fresh'wa*t6rd), a. Newly 
Avatered; supplied Avith fresh water. 
Fret(fi’et), v.t pret. &pp./7'c«fed; pyr. fret- 
ting. [It is difficult to decide to Avhat root 
or roots the word/ref belongs in its various 
senses. In the meanings classed together 
in this article (as also in the next) the origin 
is probably the prov. Fr. fretier, Fr. frotter. 


’Tis Gresar’s will to have a.frequentscnH.t&. JS. fonson. 

~ch, c/min; Ch, Sc. loflA; g, go; j, Joh; n, Fr. ton; ng, sing; then; th, thin; w, loig; wh, whig; zli, azure.— See KEY. 
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Fate, J- 


Pr,freta7\ lt.frettare,fromL.f7'ico,frictum, 
to rub, but the A. Sax. fretan, to gnaw (see 
FUKT, to gnaw), is also not incoiisistent with 
these meanings and may he the true origin. ] 

1. To rub; to wear away; to fray; to chafe; to 

gall; as, to fret cloth by friction; to fret the 
skin. , ^ . 

They would, by rolling up and down, firate and 
frei the object metal, and fill it full of little holes. 

Sir I. Newton. 

2. To wear away bo as to diminish; to impair. 

By starts 

His/jv//*'!? fortunes gave him hope and fear. Shal\ 
8. To agitate; to disturb; to make rough; to 
cause to ripple; as, to fret the surface of 
water. ‘Mountain jiines . . . fretted with 
the gusts of heaven.’ Shah—i. Fig. to 
chafe the mind of ; to gall ; to irritate ; to 
tease; to make angry. 

Because thou hast fretted me in all these things, 
behold I will remember thy way upon thine head. 

Ezelc. xvi. 43. 

Fret (fret), v.i. 1. To be worn away, as by 
fri(3tion; to become frayed or chafed; as, 
your coat is beginning to fret at the wrist- 
bands.— 2. To wear into; to make way by 
attrition. 

Many wheals arose, and fretted one into another 
with great excoriation. Wiseman. 

3. To be chafed or irritated ; to become 
vexed or angry; to utter peevish expressions. 

'Rq frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground. 

Dryden, 

He knows his mother earth; frets for no fine 
cradle, but lies tranquilly and composed at her feet. 

Landor. 

4. To boil or work as angry feelings ; to 
rankle. 

That diabolical rancour tihat frets and ferments in 
some hellish breasts. South. 

Fret (fret), n. l. In med. (a) chafing, as in 
the folds of the skin of fat children. (6) Her- 
pes; tetter.— 2. In mining, the worn side of 
a river-bank, where ores, or stone.? contain- 
ing them, accumulate by being washed down 
the hills, and thus indicate to tlie miner the 
locality of the veins. Goodrich. — 3. The 
agitation of the .surface of a fluid, as when 
fennenting or boiling; a rippling on the 
surface, as of water; small undulations oon- 
tinually repeated. Addiso^i. 

The blood in a fever, if well governed, like wine 
upon tlii& fret, dischargeth itself of heterogeneous 
mixtures. Derham. 

4. FiV. a state of chafing or irritation, as of 
the mind, temper, &c.; vexation; anger; as, 
he keeps his mind in a continual /rci. 

Yet then, did Dennis rave in furious/'tf/f. Pope. 

Fret (fret), -r-f. pret. & pp. fretted; ppr. 
fretting. [A. Sax. fretan, to eat, to gnaw, to 
devour; D. vreten, 0. /re8sm,0,H.G. frezzan, 
to devour; 0oth. fraUan, to eat up— which 
is generally referred to/m«E./or, intens., 
and itan, to eat. Comp, also A. Sax. freet, 
ornament, freetwian, to ornament.! I. To 
gnaw; to eat into; to corrode; as, a worm 
frets the planks of a ship. 

Like as it were a moth fretting' a garment. 

Pooh qf Common Prayer, Ps. xxxix. 12. 

2. To form into raised work; to ornament 
with raised work. 

Whose skirt with gold -was fretted all about. 

Speitser, 

Fret (fret), n. Ornamental carved or em- 
broidered work. 

Fret (fret), n, [0, Fr. /refer, to interlace; It. 



Grecian Frets. 


f errata, the grating of a window, from X. 
ferrnm, iron. ] 1. A kind of ornament much 
employed in Grecian art 
and in simdry modifica- 
tions common in various 
other styles. It is formed 
of bands or fillets vari- 
ously combined, but most 
frequently consists of con- 
tinuoiis lines arranged in 
rectangular forms. Some- 
times called Key Orna- 
ment--2. A piece of per- 
forated ornamental work. 

3. In her. a charge consisting of two narrow 
liendlets placed in saltire and interlaced with 


Fate, flir, fat, fall; 


a mascle, A. fret fretted, or douUe fretted, 
or in true lover's Icnot, is one in which the 
angles of the mascle are extended into loops. 
Fret (fret), v.t To ornament with frets; to 
variegate; to diversify. 

Yon gray lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day. Shah. 
Fret (fret), 71 . [Fr. fredon, a quaver or trill 
in singing, from root frit, seen in L. fritin- 
7iio, to twitter as a swallow.] In music, one 
of the wood, ivory, or metal cross bars 011 
the finger-boards of stringed instruments, 
which regulate the pitch of the notes pro- 
duced. By pressing the string down to the 
finger-hoard behind a fret only so much of 
the string can be set in vibration as lies 
between the fret and the bridge. The use 
of frets is still continued on the Spanish 
guitar, and was formerly in constant use 
upon the bass-viol for learners. On lutes 
and viols they were always permitted to 
remain. 

Fret (fret), v.t. To furnish >vith frets, as a 
musical instrument. 

Fret (fret), n. [L. f return, a strait, a sound.] 
A frith (which see). [Obsolete and rare.] 

An island parted from the firrae land with a little 
fret of the sea. Knolles. 

Fretjt Frette,t 5 ?p, Fraught; filled. Qiau- 
eer. 

Frete,ti^-^- To eat; to devour. Chaucei'. 
See Fret, to gnaw. 

Fretful (fretTiil), a. 1. Gnawing. ‘Though 
parting be a fretful corrosive.' SkaJe.— 
2. Disposed to fret; ill-humoured; peevish; 
angry ; in a state of vexation ; as, a fretful 
temper. —F7'etful, Peevish, Cross, all in- 
dicate an unamiable mood. Fretful is 
applied to one who is very apt to display 
irritation or vexation, of a discontented 
spirit, complainingly impatient; peevish, 
easily annoyed or put out, easily provoked, 
much disposed to find fault; cross, applied 
to the temper, and implying as well anger 
as impatience. 

By indulging this fretful temper, you aggravate 
the uneasiness of age. Plair, 

She is peevish, sullen, froward, 

Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty. Shah. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflict himself be- 
cause he had received a cross answer from his niis- 
tressj? gier. Taylor. 

Syn. Peevish, ill-humoured, ill-natured, 
irritable, waspish, captious, petulant, splen- 
etic, spleeny, crabbed, testy, querulous. 
Fretfully (fretTi;Hi)> o^dv. Peevishly; an- 
grily. 

Fretfulness (fret'fiil-nes), n. Peevishness; 
ill-humour; disposition to fret and com- 
plain.' 

Fretiset (fret'is), uf. To ornament with 
fret-work. 

Frett (fret), ». In the worn side 

of the bank of a river; a fret. 

Fretted, (fret'ed), a. 1. Adorned with frets 
or fretwork; exliibiting sunk or raised orna- 
mentation in rectangular fonns ; having 
many intersecting groins or ribs; as, a fr'et- 
ted roof; a fretted vault,— 2, In her. an 
epithet for charges or ordinaries interlaced 
one with the other : in this sense also writ- 
ten Frette'ii. 

Frettea (fret'n), a. Marked; as, podc-fretten, 
marked with the small-pox. 

Fretter (fret''6r), n. One who or that which 
frets. 

Pretty (fret'i), a. Adorned with fretwork. 
In her. an epithet for a bordnre consisting 
of eight, ten, or more pieces, each passing 
to the extremity of the shield, interlacing 
each other after the manner of a fret. 
Fretum (fre'tum), n. [X,] An arm of the 
sea. 

Fretwork (fret^verk), n. Ornamental work 
consisting of a series or combination of frets; 
ornamental work with interlacing parts; 
especially, work in which the design is 
formed by perforation. In glazing, stained 
glass-work in wliich patterns are formed 
by fitting together pieces of stained glass in 
leaden cames, 

French, Frough (fmch, fruCh), a. Easily 
broken; brittle; frail as with rottenness, as 
wood. [Scotch.] 

Freyne.tv.t SeeFRAiNE, Chaucer, 
Friability, Friableness (M-a-biH-ti, fri'a- 
bl-nes), 71 . [See Friable.] The quality of 
being easily broken, crumbled, and reduced 
to powder. 

Friable (frf a-bl), d. [Fr. ; X. fidabilis, from 
frio, friatimi to rub, break, or crumble 
down Into small pieces.] Easily crumbled 
or pulverized ; easily reduced to powder. 
Pmnice and calcined stones are Yery finable. 


Friar (M'6r), n. [FT. frbre, a brother. Contr. 
from X. f rater. See Brother.] 1. In the 
R. Cath. Ch. an appellation common to the 
members of all religiou.s orders, but more 
especially to those of the four mendicant 
orders, viz. (1) Minors, Gray Friars, or Fran- 
ciscans; (2) Augustines; (3) Dominicans or 
Black Friars; (4) White Friars or Carmelites. 
2. In printing, a white patch on a page 
which has not received the ink. 

Friar-bird (frf 6r-h^rd), n. A name given to 
the T7’opido7'hy7iehus corniculatus, an Aus- 
tralian bird belonging to the family IMeli- 
phagidm, from the bareness of its head and 
neck. Called also Leather-head. 

Friarlike (frrer-lik), a. Xike a friar; mon- 
astic; unskilled in the world. 

Friarly (fri'er-Ii), a. Like a friar; pertain- 
ing to friars; untaught in the affairs of life. 
Yet have no abstract uox friarly contempt of them. 

Bacon. 

Friar's-balsam (f ri'erz-bal-sam), 71 . An alco- 
holic solution of benzoin, styrax, tolu bal- 
sam, and aloes, used as a stimulating applica- 
tion for wounds and ulcers. 
Friar's-cMckens, Fried-chickens (fri'erz- 
chik-enz, Md'chik-enz),7i. pi. Chicken broth 
with eggs dropped in it, or eggs beat up and 
mixed with it. [Scotch.] 

Friar's -cowl (fri'6rz-koul), 7i. A plant, 
Arisarum vulgare, from the cowl-like spathe 
which covers the spadix. 

Friar's -crown, Friar’s -thistle (M'6rz- 
lcroun,frTerz-this-l),7i. A plant, the woolly- 
headed thistle (Ca7'duus eriophorus). - 
Friar-skate (M'^r-skatb n. A name of the 
sharp-nosed ray (JRaia Imtea). 
Friar’s-lantern (M'erz-lan-tem), n. The 
ignis fatuus or will o' the wisp. 

Friary (M'e-ri), 71. 1 . A convent of friars; 
a monastery. 

He like an earthquake made the abbeys fall, 

The friaries, the nunneries, and all. Taylor. 

2. The system of fonnlng into brotherhoods 
of friars; the practices of friars; monkery. 
Friary (fri'6-ri), a. Belonging to a friary. 
Friation (M-a'shon), 7\. [X. fHo, friatu-m, 
to crumble.] The act of crumbling or piii- 
veriziiig. 

Fribble (fribXl), a. [Fr. f7nvole; X. frivolus, 
silly, empty, trifling.] Frivolous; trifling; 
silly; contemptible. 

The superficial, trivial, and frigid manner in which 
that minister treated this important bnanch 
of administration. British Critic, 

Fribble (frib'bl), 7i. A frivolous, trifling, 
contemptible feUow. 

That fribble the leader of such men as Fox and 
Burke. Thackeray. 

Fribble (frib'bl), 43 . 7 . pret. A pp, fribbled; 
ppr. fribblmg. 1. To trifle. 

The fools that are fribbtmg xonnd. about you. 

Thackeray, 

2. To totter. Taller, 

Fribbler (frib'Mr), n. A trifler; a coxcomb. 
Fribbling (Mb'ling), a. Frivolous; trifling; 
feebly captious. 

Friborg, Fribtugh (fri'b^rg, fri'bSrg), 71 . 
[A. Sax, fribo 7 'h, f7'e6borh, a free-pledge, 
from fi't, f7’eO, free, and bo7'h, borg, pledge, 
security.] The same as Franlc-pledge. 
Fricacet (frik'as), n. [See Fricassee.] 
1 . Meat sliced and dressed with strong 
sauce.— 2. An unguent prepared by fi'ying 
things together. 

Applying only a warm napkin to the place, after 
the unction and B.^onson. 

Fricandeau, Fricando(frek-afi-cld, frik-an- 
do'), 71. [Fr. fricandeau.l Properly a fri- 
cassee of veal, but applied to various pre- 
parations of veal. 

Fricandel (frik'an-del), n, [Older form of 
Fr. fricandeau.'} A dish prepared of veal, 
eggs, spices, Ac. 

Fricassee (fri-kas-se'), n. [Pv.f7dcass6e, from 
fricasse7% from X. frigo, frixxvm, to roast, 
parch, fry; Skr. bhriL to roast.] A dish of 
food made by cutting chickens, rabbits, or 
other small animals into pieces, and di’ess- 
ing them with a strong sauce in a frying-pan 
or a like utensil. 

Fricassee (fri-kas-seO, v.t. pret. & pp. fri- 
casseed; ppr. fxdcasseeing. To tb’ess in fri- 
cassee. 

FricatiOH (fri-ka'shon), n. [X. fricatio, from 
/rwo, to rub.] The act of rubbing; friction. 
[Eare.] 

Fricative (frik^a-tiv), a. A term applied to 
certain letters produced by the friction of 
the breath issuing tlu’ough a narrow open- 
ing of the organs of articulation, as /, v, s, 
z,&o. 

Fricatrice t (fri]c'a-tris), 7i. [L.frictxix, from 
frico, frictmn, to rub,] A harlot. B. Jo 7 iso'n, 


y, Sc. tey. 
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EricMe (frik'l), n. A bushel-basket 
Friction (frik'shon), n. {Fr. ; L./nc<{o, from 
/neojfrietum, to rub, to rub tiown.] 1, The 
act of rubbing the surface of one body 
against that of another; attrition; as, many 
bodies by Jrictimi emit light, and fric- 
tion generates or evolves heat— 2. In 
wee/t. the effect of rubbing, or the resis- 
tance which a moving body meets with 
from the surface on which it moves. Fric- 
tion arises from the roughness of the sur- 
face of the body moved on and that of the 
moving body. No such thing can be found 
as perfect smoothness of surface in bodies. 
In every case there is, to a less or greater 
extent, a roughness or unevenness of tlie 
parts of the surface, arising from peculiar 
texture, porosity, and other causes, and 
tlierefore when two surfaces come together 
the prominent parts of the one fall into the 
cavities of the other. This tends to prevent 
or retard motion, for in dragging the one 
body over the other an exertion must be 
used to lift the prominences over the parts 
which oppose %\iQm,--€oefficmit of friction. 
The coefficient of friction for any two sur- 
faces is the ratio that subsists between the 
force necessary to move one of these sur- 
faces horizontally over the other, and the 
pressure between the two surfaces. Thus the 
coefficient of friction for oak and cast-iron 
is 3S ; 100, or -88. 

Friction (frik'shon), a. Implying or relating 
to friction; frictional. M. Admm. 
3FTiCtional (friidshon-al), a. Relating to 
friction; moved by friction; produced by 
friction ; as, frictional electricity.— Fric- 
tional geariwj -loheels, wheels which catch 
or bite, and produce motion not by teeth 
but by means of friction. With the view 
of increasing or diminishing the friction the 
faces are made more or less V-shaped. 
Friction-balls (frik'shon-balz), n. pi. Balls 
placed under a heavy object to reduce the 
friction, while that object: is moving hori- 
zontally. Some forms of swing-bridges 
have .such balls placed under them. 
Friction- clutcb (Mk'shon-kluch), n. In 
rMtch. a species of loose coupling much used 
for connecting machines which require to 
be frequently engaged aiid disengaged, as 
wa-sh-stocks, or which are subject to sudden 
variations of resistance, as crushing-rollers. 
In the figure it is shown in section; a is the 
shaft through which the moving power is 
conveyed, on 'vvhich is a looise wheel &, in- 
tended to communicate motion to the gear- 
ing of the machine to be driven. On the 
eye of this wheel is keyed an external cone 
c, and to this another external cone d, loose 
on the shaft longitudinally, is accurately 
fitted. But this cone, while it is free to 
move endlong on the shaft by means of an 
ordinary shifting lever, the fork of which is 
received into the 
recess /, is pre- 
vented from turn- 
ing round on the 
shaft by the fea- 
thers marked g. 

When the extern- 
al cone is thrown 
forwai'd, so that 
it embraces the 
surface of the cone c, the friction gradually 
puts the wheel & in motion, and being kept 
ill contact by means of a spring or weight 
on the shifting lever the Motion is usually 
sufficient to transmit the amount of power 
necessary for the attached machinery. But 
if hy any chance the load should suddenly 
increase, so as to exceed the friction, the 
cones slip on each other, and the velocity 
of the wheel 6 is consequently diminished, 
or the resistance may become so great that 
the wheel h will be brought to rest. In this 
way the risk of breakage in ordinary work- 
ing, and the shocks which would othenvise 
be thrown on the general gearing by the 
sudden engagement of a heavy maclime, 
are very much lessened. 

Friction-cones (frik'shon-kdnz), n. pi. In 
mmh. a form of slip-coupling, consisting of 
two cones a &, of which the one a is formed 
on the back of the driving-wheel, loose on 
the driving-shaft, and the other 6 forms 
part of a sliding -block, attached to the 
shaft by a sunk feather, and fits accurately 
into the interior of that formed on the back 
of the wheel. The sliding-block can be 
thi’own in and out of gear in the ordinary 
way, by means of a fork c, and the trans- 
mission of motion depends on the friction 
.of the two conical surfaces. If the load on 



Friction-clutch. 


the machine, which is driven by the second 
shaft, is suddenly changed, the adhesion 



between the surfaces of the cones allows 
them to slip, and thus breakage is avoided. 
Friction-coupling (frik'shon-kup'Iing), n. 
In raach. a form cd coupling in which two 
shafts are connected by friction, as in the 
friction-clutch and friction-cones. 
Friction-gear (frik'shon-ger), n. Same as 
b'f ictiomu Gearing -wheels (which see under 
Fkictional). 

Friction-hammer (frik'shon-ham-mer), n. 
A hammer lifted by the friction of revolving 
rollers. 

Frictionless (frik'shon-les), a. Having no 
friction. 

Friction-powder (f rik'shon-p ou- ddr), n. A 
composition of chlorate of potash and anti- 
mony, which readily ignites by Mctioii. 
Friction-rollers (frik'shon-rOl-erz), n. pi. 
A name common to any small rollers or 
cylinders employed to convert sliding mo- 
tion into rolling motion. Such cylinders 
are often placed under heavy bodie.s when 
they are required to be moved any short 
distance on the surface of the ground; and, 
in inach., the same method is occasionally 
employed to tliminish the friction of a 
heavily-loaded axis. In that case a number 
of small cylindei’s are inclosed round the 
axis, and partake of its motion. 
Friction-tube (frildshon-tfib), MUit. a 
tube used in firing cannon, suflicient heat 
being generated iii it by friction to ignite 
friction-powder. 

Friction -wheel (frik'shon-whel), n. In 
7nach. (a) a form of slip- coupling applied in 
cases where the variations of load are sud- 
den and great, as in dredging-machinery, 
&G. It consists of a strong plain pulley B, 
keyed on the driving-shaft ; and on the cir- 
cumference of this a wheel A is fitted, with 
a series of friction-plates a aa interposed, 
and retained in recesses fomed in the eye 



of the wheel. Behind each of those plates 
a set-screw h is inserted, which bears against 
the back of the plate, and can be tightened 
at pleasure to regulate the degree of fric- 
tion required for the ordinal:^ work; but 
should the pressure on the circumference 
of the wheel A exceed this, the plates slide 
upon the circumference of the pulley b, 
which continues to revolve with the shaft, 
and the wheel itself remains stationary. 
(&) One of two simple wheels or cylinders in- 





. Frictian-wheels. 

tended to assist in diminishing the fric- 
tion of a horizontal axis. The wheels 


ch, c/iain;' Ch, Sc. loc/i; g, i/o; j,job; fi, Fr. to?i; ng, sing; sh, then; th, tMn; 


are simply plain cylinders a a, carried 
on parallel and independent axes h h. 
Tliey are disposed so a.s to overlap pair and 
I>air at each end of the main axis c, which 
rests in the angles thus foi’raed by the cir- 
cimiferences. The axis, instead of sliding 
on a fixed surface, as in ordinary cases, 
carries round the circumferences of the 
wheels on which it is siiijported with the 
same velocity as it po.«sesse3 itself, and in 
consequence the friction of the .system is 
proportionally lessened. 

Friday (frFdii), n. [A. Sax. Frige-da% O. 
Fregtag, the clay sacred to Frigga, or Frega, 
the Saxon Yenus, asL.Dfcs Veneris; Fr. Vim- 
dredi} The sixth day of the week,— Good 
Friday, the Friday immediately preceding 
Easter, which in the Chri.stian church is kei)t 
sacred, in memory of the sufferings and 
death of Christ, as it is lielieved to be the 
anniver.sary of the day ou which he was 
crucified. 

Fridget (Mj), v.i. [A. Sax./r/c/rta, to dance. 
Probably allied to freak. ] To move bastily. 

The little motes or atoms that /yidge aiul play in 
the beain.^ of the sun. Haihwell. 

Fridget (frij), v.t. [See preceding art., or 
the origin may be L, frico, to rub. j To mb; 
to fray. 

You might have rumpled and crumpled, and 
doubled and creased, and fretted and the 

outside of them (jerkins) all to pieces. Sterne. 

Fridstole (fruVstdi). See Fiiepstole. 
Frieild(frend),Jt. [A. Sax./rcond, iil^ofrumd, 
virtually a pres. part, otfredn, to love; like 
i Goth./r^ybn<i^‘,froni/njo7i,tolove; G.f round, 

^ a friend. Fiend- is similarly formed. See 
Free. 3 l. One who is attached to another by 
affection; one who entertains for aiiotlicr 
sentiments of esteem, respect, and affection, 
which lead him to desire his company, and 
to seek to promote his happiness and pro- 
sperity: opposed to foG or enemy. 

AyJ'iWii/ loveth at all times. Prov. xvii. 17. 

2. One not hostile ; one of the same nation, 
party, or kin; an adherent; a follower; a 
companion in arras.— 3. One who looks with 
favour upon, as on a cause, institution, or 
the like; a favourer; one who i.s propitious; 
a promoter; as, a friend to cominerce; a 
friend to poetry; friend to charitable insti- 
tutions.— 4. A term of salutation; a familiar 
address. 

Friend, how earnest thou in hither? Mat. xxii. la. 

5. A Quaker; a member of the Society of 
Friends.— fi.t A paramour; a lover, of either 
sex . — A friend at or in court, one who has 
sufficient interest to serve another. 

A friend f’ the court is better than a penny i« 
purse. Shitk. 

—Society of Friends, the name assumed b:^' 
the society of ffissenters commonly called 
Quakers, which took its rise in England 
about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury through the preaching of George Fox. 
Upon doctrinal points the Friends profess 
to maintain the doctrines generally received 
by Protestants, but they reject all .sacra- 
inent.s, and do not appoint an order of min- 
isters, considering that the instruction of 
their congregations may be undertaken from 
time to time by persons of either sex who 
may feel prompted by the Holy Spirit to 
speak. The Friends are characterized by 
plainness in dress, by their adherence to the 
use of the pronouns thou and thee when 
addressing one person, and the disuse of 
the customaiy salutations and tokens of 
obeisance, by their refusal to take judicial 
oaths, their objection to balls and theatres, 
to the reading of novels, to indulging in 
music, especially sacred music, and by cer- 
tain other features.— To he frie’iids loith, to 
be in a relation of friendship with. 

'Friends am I with you all, and love you.’ Shaf:. 

‘ This ^jrammatical iraproprie^,' Henley very well 
remarks, ‘is still so prevalent, as that the omission of 
the anomalous s would give some uncouthness to tlie 
sound of an otherwise familiar expression.* We 
could not, indeed say, ‘ Friend am I with you all;’ we 
should have to turn the expression in some other 
way. Nor does the pluralism oi friends depend upon 
that of all: ‘I am friends vfith you' is equally 
the phrase in addressing a single person. 

Pro/". Craik. 

Friend (frend), r.£. To favour; to counte- 
nance; to befriend; to support or aid. * For- 
tune /muds the bold.’ Spenser. 

Friended (frend'ed), y. and a. 1. Having 
friends; befriended. — 2. Inclined to love; 
well disposed. 

gictfrUnded hy his wish to your high person, 

His will is most malignant. Shak. 

Friending (frend'iug), n. The state or qua- 


w, Mig; wh, triiig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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iity of being a friend; friendliness. *To ex« 
press Ms love and frkyiding to yon.' Shale. 
FMendiess (frend'les), a. Destitute of 
friends; wanting countenance or support; 
forlorn. ^ , 

FriendleBSHOSS (frend'les-nes), n. The state 
of being friendless. , , 

Friendlike (frend'Iik), a. Like a friend; 
like what marks a friend. 

Friendlily (frenddidi), adv. In a friendly 
maimer. ^ 

It was a sncldeu thought since we parted; and telJ 
me if it is not better to be suppressed, freely and 
friendlily. 

Friendliness (frenddi-nes), n. 1, The con- 
dition or ijuality of being friendly; a dispo- 
sition to favour or befriend; good-will— 

2. Exercise of benevolence or kindness. 

Let all the intervals be, employed in prayers, 
friendliness, and neighoourhood, 

ftr. Tavlor, 

Friendly (frendai), a. 1. Having the tem- 
per and disposition of a friend; kind; dis- 
posed to promote the good of another. 

Thou to mankind 

Be good and friendly still, and oft return. Milion. 

2. Amicable; appropriate to friendship; be- 
fitting friends; as, we are on friendly terms. 

3. Not hostile ; disposed to peace; as, afriendly 
power or state,— 4, Favourable; propitious; 
salutary; promoting the good of; as, a 
friendly breeze or gale; excessive rains are 
uot/ne?xdZytotheripeningfi'Uits.— -jPneudZj/ 
soaieties, associations chiefly among trades- 
men and mechanics, for the puipose of 
fonniiig a fund for the assistance of mem- 
bers in sicicness, or of their relatives or 
othei’S in case of death. — Amicable, Friend- 
ly. See under Amioable. 

Friendly (frendli), adv. In the manner of 
friends; amicably. [Bare.] 

For I must tell yaM/riendly in your ear, 

Sell when you can. S/^a/e. 

Frie3adship (frend'ship), n. 1. An attach- 
ment to a person, proceeding from intimate 
acquaintance and a reciprocation of kind 
offices, or D'om a favourable opinion of the 
amiable and estimable qualities of his mind; 
mutual attachment; intimacy. 

There can be no friendrhif without confidence, 
and no confidence without Integrity. Rambler. 

■ Love is the shadow of the morning, which de- 
creases as the day advances. Friendship is the 
shadow of the evening, which strengthens with the 
setting sun of life. Trans, of ta Fontaine. 

2. Favour; personal kindness. 

still to few confined. 

Were always of the middling kind. Swift. 

3. Friendly aid; help; assistance. 

Gracious, my lord, hard by here is a hovel, 

^m\e friendship will it lend you 'gainst the tempest. 

Shak, 

4. t Conformity; affinity; correspondence; 
aptness to unite. 

VVe know those colours which have a friendship 
for each other. Dryden, 

Frier (frFer), n. One who or that which fries. 
Filese (frez), n. The language of Friesland; 
Frisian. 

Butter, bread, cheese. 

Are good English and good Friese. Old rhyme. 

Friesie, Friesish (frez'ik, frez^ish), a. Of or 
belonging to Friesland. 

Frieze, Friz© (frez), n. [A word of obscure 
origin. It is the same no doubt as Fr. /me. 
It. fregio, Sp. /riso, but the origin of these 
words is equally uncertain. Diez and others 
regard as the origin a Geraianic root seen in 
E. frizzle, to curl or crisp, and also in Fr. 
friser, to curl, to frizzle, and in the name 
Frisians, that is, curly-haired people. littrd 


a fringe or other ornament, from the name of 
the people called Phrygians, Phrygian ap- 
parel beingfamous for richness. Dozy derives 
the Fr. word from Sp. fiiso, and that from 
At. ifriz, a ledge on a wall] In arch, that 
part of the entablature of a colunm which is 
between the architrave and comice. It is a 
flat member or face, usually enriched with 
figures or other ornaments of sculpture. See 
Entablature. 

Cornice or frieze with bossy sculptures graven. 

Milton. 

Frieze (frez), n. [Probably from Friesland, 
once the principal seat of its maniifactiu'e; 
but see also above.] A coarse woollen cloth 
having a shaggy nap on one side, stiU ex- 
tensively manufactm'ed in Ireland, wliere 
the word is pronoun ced/riz. 

Frieze (frez), u t pret, & pp. friezed; ppr. 
friezing. To form, as the nap of woollen cloth, 
into a number of little hard burs or pro- 
minences, covering almost the whole of the 
ground; to frizzle; to curl 
]^ieze, Prize (frez), a. Made of coarse 
woollen cloth. ‘A great/rieze coat. ’Addison. 
Friezed (frezd), a. Napped; shaggy with 
nap or frieze. 

Friezelike (frezlik), a. Besembling frieze. 
Frieze-panel <frez'pan-el), n. One of the 
upper panels of a door of six panels. 
Friezer (frez'^r), n. He who or that which 
friezes. 

Frieze-rail (frez'ral), n. The rail next the 
top rail of a door of six panels. 
Friezing-machine (frezing-ma-shen), a A 
macliine for friezing cloth. 

Friga, Frigga (frig'a, frig'ga). n. [arimm 
has shown that this name is, if not strictly 
synonymous, at least very nearly allied to 
that of the Scandinavian goddess Freyja 
(with whom indeed Frigga is often con- 
founded), and explains it to mean the Free, 
the Beauteous, the Winsome, connecting it 
with E. free, and also fnena.l In Scmid. 
myth, the wife of Odin, a goddess corres- 
ponding in some respects to the Aphrodite 
of the Greeks and Venus of the Bomans. 
Called also Frey a. See Fripay. 

Frigate (fri'gat), n. [Fr, frigate; It. fregata, 
from L. aphractus, a vessel -without a deck, 
Or. aphraktos, unguarded— it, priv., and 





FTic2e, from Temple on Hie lllyssus. 


inclines to trace the Fr. J^rise through the 
'L.L.fresium,frisium,frigkim,tophrygmm, 


phrasso, to defend ; or more probably from 
L. /u&ricata, a construction, something fabri- 
cated, like Fr. bdtitnent, a structure, also a 
ship, from bdtir, to build.] 1. Faut. among 
ships of war of the older class, a vessel of a size 
larger than a sloop or brig, and less than a 
ship of the line; usually carrying her guns 
(which varied from about thirty to fifty or 
sixty in number) on the main deck and on a 
raised quarter-deck and forecastle, or having 
two decks. Such ships were often fast sailers, 
and were much employed as scouts and 
cruisers in the great wars of the eighteenth 
and early part of the nineteenth centmies. 
Since the introduction of iron-clad vessels 
the term frigate has been applied to war- 
ships of this kind having a high speed and 
great fighting power.— 2. t Any small vessel 
on the water. 

Behold the water work and play 

About her therein inakingf way. 

Spenser. 

---^BmibU-bankMl frigates, or double-bankers, 
such as carried guns on two decks, and 
had a flush upper-deck.™ jSfeam-/ri^afcs, 
large steam-ships carrying guns on a flush 
upper-deck, and having a tier also on the 
lower deck. 


Frigate-hird, (fri'kat-bSrd), n. The name 
given to a genus of tropical birds (Tachy- 
petes), of the pelican family (Pelicanidaj) 
and aUied to the cormorants; a man-of-war 
hii’d. They are eminently raptorial, the bill 



Frigate-bird 

is long, robust, and strong. Their immense 
extent of wing, measuring, according to 
some, 14 feet from tip to tip, and dasliing 
habits, have obtained for them the name of 
the swiftest sailing ships of war. The best 
known species is the T. aquila, very common 
in the intertropical American coasts, and in 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, but always 
witliin reach of land. 

Frigate-built (frPgM-bilt), a. Naut. having 
a quarter-deck and forecastle raised above 
the main deck. 

Frigatooa (fri-ga-tonO, n. Naut. a Venetian 
vessel with a square stem, without a fore- 
mast, having only a mainmast and mizzen- 
mast. 

\n. [li.frigm, 
lie act of mak- 
ing cold. " 

Frigefactive,t Frigifactivet (fri-ji-fakt'iv), 
a. Tending or serving to make cold; cool- 
ing. 

Frigerate (frij'er-at), v.t. To cool Blount. 
Frigeratory (frij'er-a-to-ri), n. A place for 
cooling; a refrigerator. Scott. 

Fright (frit), n. [By common metathesis 
from A. fyrhtu, fyr'hto,toav\ also forht, 
timid; cog. G. furcht, D. m'ucht, fear. Hence 
frighten. Fear is probably akin in origin.] 
1. Sudden and violent fear; terror; a passion 
excited by the sudden appearance of danger. 
It expresses more than fear, and is distin- 
guished from fear and dread by its sudden 
invasion and temporary existence; fright 
being usually of short duration, wliereas/cur 
and dread may be long continued.— 2. Any- 
thing winch from its appearance might cause 
fear; specifically, a person of a shoclang, dis- 
agreeable, or ridiculous appearance either in 
person or dress; as, she is a perfect /rijy/ri. 

But now they’ll busk her like a fright. Burns. 
Syn. Affright, alarm, terror, consternation, 
dismay. 

Mght (frit), v.t. To frighten ; to affright ; 
to scare. ‘Nor exile or danger cm fright a 
brave spirit’ Dryden. ‘Half amazed, half 
fnghted ail his flock.’ Tennyson. 

Frighten (Mt'n), v.t. To strike with fright; 
to terrify; to scare; to alarm suddenly. 

So terrible his name, 

Nurses frighten children with it. Fielding, 

Syn. To affright, terrify, scare, dismay, daunt, 
intimidate. 

Frightenahle (Mthi-a-bl), a. That may be 
frightened. Coleridge. [Bare.] 

Frightful (fritTiU), a. l. Terrible; dreadful; 
exciting alarm; impressing terror; as, a 
frightful chasm or precipice; afnghtful tem- 
pest. —2. t Impressed with the feeling of 
fright; Ml of terror; alarmed; timid. 

See how i\\Qfrighiful herds run from the wood.. 

IV. Browne. 

The neighbours werefrightful and would not con- 
sent. Foote. 

-—Frightful, Dreadful, Aioful. See AWFUL. 
Syn. Temhle, dreadful, alarming, fearful, 
terrific, awful, horrid, horrible, shocking. 
Frightfully (Mt’fiil-li), adv. l. In a man- 
ner to imi>ress terror and alarm; dreadfully; 
horribly; terribly.— 2. Very disagreeably; 
shockingly. 

Then to her glass; and Betty, pray. 

Don’t I look to-day? Swift. 

Frightfulness (frit'ful-nes), n. The quality 
of being frightful or of impressing terror. 
Frightless (frltles), a. Free from fright. 
Frightmeni (frit'ment), n. The state of 
being frightened; terror; alaim. 

Ail these frightments are but idle dreams. 

y.mbster. 
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Fri^d «. [L. ftifjidiis, from frigcOy 

to Ije or to grow cold, akin to rtgeo, to be 
numb,also to sMver witli cold ] 

1. Cold; -vvauting heat or Avarmth; as, the 
frig id zone. —2. Cold in feeling; wanting 
warmth of affection; Avanting zeal; Avaiiting 
lire, energy, or animation; dull; formal; 
stiff; haughty; forbidding; lifeless; as, a 
frigid temper or constitution; n frigid man' 
ner; ti frigid style; frigid conoGits; frigid 
services. —8. AVfinting n atural heat or vigo ur 
sufficient to excite the generative poAver; 
impotent, Juhiiami. — Frigid zones, in geog. 
the tAvo zones comprehended between tl'io 
poles and tlie polar circles, Avliich are about 
28'‘ 2S' from the poles. 

Frigidarium (fri-jid-a'ri-um), [E] In 
ane. areh. the apartment in which tlie cold 
liath Avas placed; the cold bath itself. 
Frigidity (fri-jid''i-ti), n. l. Coldness; Avant 
of warmth. 

Ice is water congealed by tlie frigidtfy of the air. 

Sir T. Broitsnc. 

2. Coldness of feeling ; Avant of animation, 
ardour, or viAiicity; coldness of manner; 
dulness.— 3. Want of natural heat, life, and 
vigour of body; impotency. 

Frigidly (fri'jid-li), adv. In a frigid manner; 
coldly; dully; Avithout zeal or Avarmtli of 
feeling. 

Frigidness (fri'jid-iies), n. The state of 
being frigid; coldness; duliiess; want of 
heat or A’igour; Avaiit of affection; frigidity. 
Frigorific, Frigoriflcal (fri-go-rif'ik, fri-go- 
rif iiv-al), a. [Fr, frigorifique; L. frigorifwus 
-^frigus, f rigoris, cold, and/«cio, to make.] 
Causing cold; producing or generating cold; 
as, f rigor ijlc mixtures- See FIIEEZING-MIX- 


Frlngemaker (frinj'inak-6r), n. One Avho 
make.s fringe. 

Fringe-tree (friuj'tre), n. Chimanfhus vir- 
ginim, a small tree belonging to tlie .same 
natural family with the olive, and having 
snoAv-Avhite flowers, which hang doAvn like 
a fringe, inhabiting America from Pennsyl- 
vania to the Gulf of Mexico. It is fre- 
quently cultivated in gardens as an orna- 
mental plant, 

Fringilla (Mn-jiria), n. [L., a finch. See 
Finch.] A Liimajun genu.s of iiiBe.s.sonal 
birds, now raised to the rank of a family, 
Fringilluhe (Avliich see). 

Fringiliaceoiis (friii-iil-hV-shiis), a. Pertain- 
ing to the finches or Fringillidm. 
Fringiliidsa (frin-jirii-de), n. pi 'i’he finches, 
a large family of small seed-eating birds, in- 
haliitiiig all jiarts of the globe, and belong- 
ing to the order Conirostres, They are dis- 
tinguished by having a sharply -pointed, 
conical, and in mo.st cases a strong] y-formed 
bill, the upper imindiliile of Avhich advances 
a little upon tlie line of the forehead. The 
feet have three tctes before and one behind, 
adapted for perching. The species have 



Head, Foot, and Bill of a- Finch. 


TURE. 

Frill (fril), n. [From same root frizzle ^ 
or from Fr. friller, to shiver with cold, from 
L. frigiduhm, dim. from frigidits, cold.] 
1. An edging of fine linen on the bosom of a 
shirt or other similar thing; aruffie.— 2. The 
ruffling of a liaAvk’s feathers Avhen frilling 
Avith cold. 

Frill (fril), vX To decorate Avitli frills or 
gathers. 

Frill (Ml), v.i [Fr- friller, to shiv'er Avith 
cold. See FRlliE, ?i.] To shake; to quake; 
to shiver a.s Avith cold; as, the haAA'‘k:/n7fe. 
Friiled (Mid), qrp. or a. Ornamented ; decked 
Avith a Mil or Mils, or something of the 
same kind. 

Frilling (fril'ing), ?i. Frills; ruffles; gathers. 
Friint (frim), a, [A. Sax. fram, from,fremn, 
firm, strong.] Flourishing. ‘ The /nm pas- 
tures.' Drayton. 

Frimaire (fre-maiO, u. [Fr., from /imus, 
hoar-frost. ] The third month of the French 
republican calendar, dating from September 
22, 1792, It commenced November 21, and 
ended December 20. 

Fringe (Muj), n. [Fr. f range, fringe, It. 
frangia, said to be by metathesis from L. 
fimhna, threads, fringe.] 1. An ornamental 
appendage to the borders of garments or 
fmmiture, consisting of loose threads. The 
use of fringes is of A^ery great antiquity, as 
shoAvn by the dresses of figures on the 


Assyrian Fringes.— Ancient Monuments. 

ancient Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, 
2, Something resembling a fringe; a broken 
border; an edge; margin; extremity. 


been divided among several sub-families, as 
the Aveavers (Ploceiiiaj), the taiiagers (Tana- 
grime), the, haAV-firtches (Coccothniustime), 
the true flnciies (Fringilliua’), the buntings 
(Emberizinaj), the larks (Alaudime), the bull- 
finches (Fyrrlniliiite), the cross-beaks (Loxi- 
inai), the Spizellina] and Pityliiue. But the 
first two are iiOAvmore commonly ranked as 
distinct f amilies. 

Frin^llinse (Mn-jil-lFne), n. pi A sub- 
family of the Fringillidie (Avhich see), in- 
cluding the true finches, such as the gold- 
finch, the chaffinch, the bullfinch, the 
canary, &c. 

Pringing-reef (Mnj ^ing-ref), n. A class 
of coral reefs, Ioiqavii also as Shore-reefs, 
from their fringing or encircling islands at 
a moderate distance from shore. Fringing 
reefs differ fi’om barrier-reefs in not lying 
so far from shore, and In not having AAdthin 
a broad channel of deep Avater. 

Fringy (frinj'i), a. Adorned wdtli fringes. 

Lord of my time, my deviou.*; path I bend 
Through woodland, or smooth-shat'en lawn. 

S/temiafie. 

Fripperer, Fripper (frip'er-er, Mp'er), n. 
[See Fripperv.] One avIio deals in frippery 
dr in old clothes. 

Frippery (frip'e-il), n. [Fr. friperie, old 
clothes, from friper, to rumple, to spoil; 
from O.Fr. frepe, feipe, felpie, i-ag, tatter.] 
1. Old clothes; cast dresses; clothes throAvn 
aside after Avearing. Hence— 2. Waste mat- 
ter; useless things; trifles. 

Poor poet ape, that Avould be thought our chief. 
Whose works are e'en ikQjrrippery of wit. 

B. yoiison. 

The frippery of a French translation. 

SirlKScoit 

3, The place Avliere old clothes are sold. 

Here he comes sweating all over; 

He shews like a wallcing/«Az»^?iv. Massinger. 

4. The trade or traffic in old clothes. . 
Frippery (frlp'^-ri), a. Trifling ; contempt 

tible. an appearance.’ Gray. 

Frise (frez), n. Same as Frieze. 

Friseur (fre-z6r, the e long), n. [Fr,, from 
f riser, to curl.] A hair-dresser. 




And the fringe 

Of that great breaker, sweeping up the strand, 
Lash'd at the wizard. Tennyson, 

3. In bat a simple or double row of separate 
or connected teeth, bordering the orifice 
of the capsule in almost all the genera of 
niosse.s. 

Fringe (MnjX ut To adorn or border AAutli, 
or as Avith, fringe. 

Fringed (frinjd), pi). and a. Bordered or 
ornamented Avith, or as with, a fringe or 
fringe.^. 

And topples round the dreary Avest , 

A looming hsistion fringed with fire. Tennyson. 
—Fringed leaf, in hot, a leaf margined Avitli 
soft parallel hairs. 

Fringeless (Mnj''les), «. Htwing no fringe. 
Fringelike (Mnjfiik), a. Eesembling fringe. 


Th.at barbers’ boys who would to trade advance, 
Wish us to call them sixvixt frisettrs from France. 

Crabbe: 

Frisk (frisk), v.i. [See the adjective.] To 
leap, slap, dance, or gambol, as in gaiety or 
frolic. 

About them frisking play’d 
AH beasts of the earth, since avIIcI, and of all chase. 
In Avood or Avilderneas, forest or den. Milton. 

Frisk t (frisk), a, [A form of fresh; 0. Fr. 
frisgm, from O.H.G. firsc. See Fresh.] 
Lively ; brisk ; blithe ; frisky. 

Frisk (frisk), n. A frolic ; a fit of wanton 
gaiety. 

The Frenchman easy, debonair, and brisk, 

Give him his lass, his fiddle, ami his 
Is always happy, reign Avhoever may. 

And laughs the sense of miaery aAvay, Cawper. 

Friskalt (Msk'al), n. A leap or caper. 


Frisker (MskW), n. One who frisks; one 
Avho leaps or dances in gaiety; an incon- 
stant or unsettled person. 

Frisket (Msdmt), n. [Fr. frisquette. So 
named from the A’elocity or frequency of its 
motion. See Frisk.] In printing, a light 
frame hinged to the tympirn, haAdng tape.s 
or pai>er strips stretched across it in both 
directions. When folded doAvn over the 
tyinpan it keeps the sheet in xiroper po.si- 
tion Avliile being printed, and the tapes 
keep the page margins clean. See PRINT- 
INCt-PRES-S. 

FriskfiU (Msk'ful),«. Brisk; lively; frolic- 
some. ‘ Frislcful IVmrmon. 

Friskily (Msk 'Mi), fldp. Gaily; briskly. 
Friskiness (frisk'i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being frisky; gaiety; liveliness; 
bri-skness; a dancing or leaping in frolic. 

After a paragraph or m our blood is up, and even 
our jaded hackneys scud along, and warm up into 
friskiness, Disraeli. 

Frisky (Msk'i), a. Gay; lively; frolicsome; 
fond of capering. 

He was too frisky for an old man. ^epfrey. 

Frislet (frizdet), n. A kind of small ruffle. 
TIallmell. 

Frist (Mst), V. t. [A. Sax. first, fyrsi, a space 
of time; fyrstan, to put off, to give respite 
to; like G. frist, friMen.} To sell upon 
credit, as goods. [Rare.] 

Frisure (M-zbri), [Fr.] A cmling or 
cri.sping of the hair. Smollett. 

Frit (frit), «. [Fr. fntte. It. frltta, from frit, 
fritto, fried, pp, of frire, friggere, to fry. 
from L, frigo, frictum, to roast, to fry.] In 
the manufacture of glass, the matter of 
which glass is made after it has been calcined 
or baked in a furnace. It consists of .silex 
and metallic alkali, occasionally Avith other 
ingredients. 

Frit (frit), ut pret. & pp. fritted; ppr. 
fritting. To expose to a dull red heat for 
the purpose of expelling moisture and car- 
bonic acid, as materials for making glass; to 
fuse partially. 

FritE, Firth (f rith, ferth), n. [Scandinavian: 
fHth is by metathesis for firth, Icel. fjorthr, 
Dan. and 1^. fjord, an arm of the sea. L./re- 
tmiv, a strait, may have affected the spelling 
of the English word, there being an old Avord 
fret, ivom f return. Corap. also Gael. /n'f/q 
small, fritk-mhuir, a little sea, an estuary; 
the Scaudinaviau Avord being from another 
root,] 1. A narrOAv arm of the sea; an estu- 
ary; the oxjening of a rh’er into the sea; as, 
the frith ot Forth or of Clyde.— 2. A kind of 
Avear for catching fish; a land of net. 

Frith (frith), n. [W. fridd, a forest.] 1. A 
forest; a Avoody place. ‘Ov’er holt and 
heath, as thorough /rif/i and fell.’ Drayton. 

2. A small field taken out of a common. 
Frithsplot t (Mths'plot), n, [A. Sax. frith, 
peace, and plot, a piece of ground.] A plot 
of land encircling some stone, tree, or AA’’eII, 
considered sacred, and therefore affording 
sanctuary to criminals. Wharton. 
FrithstOOlt (Mtli'stol), n. Same a& Fred- 
stcle. 

Frithy t (Mth'i), a. Woody, 
rritiilaria (fri-til-hVri-a), n. [L. fritilhis, a 
diee-'bo.x, in allusion to the shape of its 
perianth.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Liliacece. The species are lierbaceou.s bulb- 
ous plants, natives of north temperate re- 
gion.s. F, Meleagris, or common fritillary, 
is found in meadows and pastures in the 
eastem and southern parts of England. 
Several species, as F. iunperialis or croAvn- 
imperial, are cultivated in our gardens, 

: chiefly introduced from Persia and the 
Avaimier parts of Europe. 

Fritillary (fri'tiHa-ri), n. 1. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Fritillaria.— 

2. The popular name of several species of 
Britisli butterflies. The Argymiis paphia 
is the silver-Avashed Mtillary of collectors; 
the A. aglaia is the dark-green fritillary; 
the A. adippe i% the high-broAA’n Mtillary; 
the rare and much-prized A. lattoimL is the 
queen-of-Spain fritillary ; other species of 
Argynnisand Melitasaare called Mtillaries; 
the M. artemis is the greasy fritillary of col- 
lectors. 

Fritinancyt (M'tin-an-si), n. [L. 
to twitter, to chirp.] A chirping or creak- 
ing, as of a cricket. Sir T. Broxone. 

Fritt (Mt), n. Same as Frit. 

Fritter (Mt'ter), n. [Fr. friture, a fi'ying, 
a dish of something Med, from L.L. fHc- 
titra, a frying, from L. frigo, fnetuxn, to fry. 
WedgAV()0(i connects the AVord in the second 
of the two senses given beloAv Avith 


ch, c/iain; Sc. locA; ^,go', ],iob; fi, Fr. to?i; ng, sin//; TH, t/RUi; th, f/iiii; w, wig; Avh, w/dg; zh, asure.— See Key. 
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jUnders, biit there seems ta be no reason 
for this distinction.] 1. A small piece of 
anything eat to he fried, as a small piece 
of meat, a small pancake of fried hatter, a 
fried mushroom.— 2. A fragment; a shred; 
a small piece. 

And cut whole giants into Hudibras. 

Fritter (frit't^r), u. t, 1. To cut, as meat, into 
small pieces to be fried.— 2. To break into 
small pieces or fragments. 

Break all their nerves, fritter all their sense. 

Pope. 

— To fritter away^ to waste or expend by 
little and little; to waste bjr a little at a 
time; to spend frivolously or in trifles. 

If ever he had any nerve, frittered it aioay 
among cooks and tailors, and barbers and furniture- 
mongers, and opera dancers. Thackeray. 

Frivolisin(M'vol-izm),n-. Frivolity. Priest- 
ley. [Rare.] 

Frivolity (fri-volT-ti), n. The condition or 
quality of being frivolous or trifling; insig- 
nificance; also, the act or habit of trilling; 
unbecoming levity of mind or disposition. 

The .idniiral was no stranger to the frivolity, as 
well as falsehood, of what he urged in hts defence. 

Robertson. 

Frivolous (M'vol-us), a>. [L. frimlus; Fr. 
friwle.'] 1. Of little weight, worth, or im- 
portance; not worth notice; slight; trifling; 
trivial; as, a /neo^ows argument; SL/rivolous 
objection or pretext.— 2. Given to trifling; 
characterized by unbecoming levity ; silly ; 
weak. 

It is the characteristic of little a.ndfrivolo}is minds 
to be wholly occupied with tlie vulgar objects of life. 

Blair. 

Syn. Trifling, trivial, slight, unimportimt, 
petty, worthless, silly, weak. 

Frivolously (frfvol-us-li), adv. In a trifling 
manner. 

Frivolousuess (fri'vol-us-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of lieing frivolous or of very little worth 
or importance; want of consequence. 

TriZf V.t, See Frizz. 

Friz, 71 . See Frizz. 

Firize (frez), n. Same as Frieze. 

Frizz, Friz (friz), t?. t. [Fr. frUei^ to curl. See 
Frieze.] i. To curl; to cri.sp; to form into 
small curls with a crisping-pin. To form 
into little burs, prominences, or knobs, as 
the nap of cloth. 

Frizz, Friz (friz), 7i. Tliat wliich is frizzed 
or curled, as a wig. 

He (Dr. Johnson), who saw in hi.s glass how his wig 
became his face and his head, might easily infer that 
a similar full-bottomed, well-curled fris of words 
would be no less becoming to his thoughts. Hare. 

Frizz (friz), v. t. To rub, as chamois and wash 
leathex‘, with pumice stone or a blunt knife, 
in order to soften their surface and give 
them a uniform thickness. 

Frizzle (frizi), v.t pret. & pp. frizzled; ppr. 
frizzlmg. [Dim, tvom frizz, to cml] To curl 
or crisp, as hair; to frizz. 

Frizzle (friz'I), u, A curl ; a lock of hair 
crisped. 

To rumple her laces, frivsles, and her bobbins. 

Milton. 

Frizzier (friz'lSr), n. One who frizzles. 

Frizzly, Frizzy (frizOi, inz'zi), a. Curly 
* Light jrizzZy hair/ Smn. Wctri'en. 

Fro (fro), adu [A.Sax./w. See From.] From; 
away; back or backward; as in the phrase, 
to and fro, that is, to and from, forward or 
toward and baclcward, hither and thither, ' 

Frock (frok), n, [Fr, /roc, a monk’s habit; 
■L.L. frocus, froccus, fiootis, a monk’s habit 
with long sleeves, so called because jtoccosa, 
woolly, from L, /oectis, a flock of wool] 
1. Primarily, an ecclesiastical garment wth 
large sleeves worn by monks; hence the 
phrase, to unfrock a priest.— 2. An upper 
coat; an outer garment; especially, a loose 
garment worn by men over their other 
clothes; a kind of gown, which opens be- 
hind, worn by females and children. 

Frock-coat (frokkot), n. A kind of strait- 
bodied coat, having the same length before 
and behind; a surtout. 

Frocked (frokt), a. Clothed in a frock. 

Froclcless (frokTes), a. Destitute of a frock. I 

Free (fro), n. Same as Froxo, a tool, 

Froet (fro), n. [D, wow; Q.frau, a woman, 
a wife.] A frow; a dirty idle woman, 
f Raging frantic /roes.’ Drayton. 

Frog (frog), n. , [A. Sax. froega, froga, froso, 
/rojc; Comp. B. mrsch, G. frosch, Ban. /rd, 
br./ros/fc.] The common English name of the 
animals belonging to the genus Bana, a genus 
of amphibians, having four legs with four 
toes on the fore feet and five on the hind, i 
more or less wehbed, a naked body, no ribs’ 
and no tail. Owing to the last peculiarity I 
frogs belong to the order of amphibians 


known as Anoura. Ibogs are remarkible 
for the transformations they undergo before 
arriving at maturity. The young frog, which 
is named a tadpole, lives entirely in water, 
breathes by external and then by internal 
gills, has no legs, a long tail furnished with 
a membranous fringe like a fin, and a horny 
beak, which falls ofl on the animal passing 
from the tadpole to the frog state, while 
the tail is absorbed and legs are developed. 
The mature frog breathes by lungs, and 
cannot exist in water without coming to the 
surface for air. The only British species is 
the common frog (i2. temporaria), but the 
tribe is very numerous, other varieties 
being tlie edible frog {R. esculenta) of 
the south of Europe, eaten in France and 
South Germany, the hind quarters being 
the part chiefly used; the bull-frog of Ame- 
rica (M. pipieris), 8 tc 12 inches long,_ so 
named from its voice resembling the lowing 
of a bull; the blacksmith frog of Janeiro; the 
Argus frog of Americja, &c. The tree-frogs 
belong to the genus Hyla. (See Tree-prog.) 
Frogs lie torpid in winter, swim with rapid- 
ity, and move by long bounds, being able 
from the power of the muscles of their hind- 
legs to leap many times their own length. 
Their eggs or spawn are to be seen floating 
in ponds and other stagnant waters in large 
masses of gelatinous matter. Figs, 1, 2, 3 
represent the young frog in the tadpole 
state in various stages, -without legs, living 
like a fish exclusively under water; fig. 4 



Frog and its metamorphoses. 


shows the hind-legs formed, but the long 
tail still present; fig. 5, the fully formed 
animal — 2. In farriery, a sort of tender 
horn that grows in the middle of the sole of 
a horse's foot, at some distance from the 
toe, dividing into two branches, and run- 
ning toward the heel in the form of a fork.— 
3. In the United States, a triangular sup- 
port or crossing plate for the wheels of rail- 
way carriages, where one line branches off 
from another or crosses it at an oblique 
angle. 

Frog (frog), n. [Pg. froco, a flock of wool or 
of silk.] 1. An ornamental fastening for a 
frock or gown, generally in the form of a 
tassel, or spindle-shaped button covered 
with silk or other material, which is passed 
through a loop on the breast opposite to 
that to which it is attached, thus fastening 
the two breasts together.™ 2. The loop of 
the scabbard of a bayonet or sword. 

Frog (frog), v.f. pret & pp. f ragged; ppr, 
fragging. To ornament or fasten with a 
frog. 

Froghit (frog’bit), a. The popular name of 
Rydrocharis 7norsus ranae, nat. order Hy- 
drocharidacesB, a plant found in ditches and 
ponds in England, and more rarely in Ire- 
land. It is a floating herb, with orbicular- 
reniform leaves and white flowers. 

Frog-cheese (frog'chez),5x. A name applied 
occasionally to the larger puff-balls when 
young. 

Frog-eater (frog'et-er), n. One who eats 
frogs: a term of contempt for a Frenchman. 

Frogery (frog'5r-i), 7i, A place abounding 
in frogs. Quart. .Rev. 

Frog-fish (frog'fish), n. 1. The name given to 
the members of the genus Batrachus, a genus 
of teleostean fishes belonging to the family 
Lophiidm. They have a wide and flattened 
head, larger than the body, a gaping mouth 
with many teeth, and spacious gill-covers. 
The pectoral fins are supported by a short 
stalk dr wrist. Mbst of the members are 
natives of tropical regions, although some 
are found in temperate seas. They are 
mostly found on the bottom, and partially 
bm’ied in the sand or mud for the puipose 
of surprising their prey. The grunting frog- 
fish (B. grunniem) is remarkable for the 
noise it makes when taken, which resembles 


the grunting of a pig. —2. See AeoI/EB, 
Lophius, and Cheironeotes. 

Frog-fly (frog'fli), n. Same as Frog-hopper. 
Frogged (frogd), a. Ornamented or fastened 
with froga, as a coat. " City clerks in frogged 
coats.’ Lord Lytton. 

Frogging (frog'ing), n. A sort of braid on a 
coat. 

Frog-grass (frog'gras), n. A plant. 

Froggy (frogl), a. Having or abounding in 
frogs. 

Frog-hopper (frog'hop-6r), ?i. A small in- 
sect (Aphiwphora spuxnaria) belonging to 
the order Homoptera, remarkable for its 
powers of leaping. Its larvrn are found 
on leaves, inclosed in a fi'otliy liquid, com- 
monly called cuckoo-spit, cuckoo-spittle, or 
frog-spittle. Called also Frog-fly, Froth-fly, 
Froth-insect, Froth-worm. 

Frog-orchis (frog'or-kis), n. An orchid, the 
HcwCTiaoda vii'idis 

Frog-shell (frog's ^el), n. The name applied 
to various spef^es of shells of the genus 
Ranella. At least fifty recent species of 
this genus are kno-wn. They are chiefly 
found in the tropical seas. 

Frog -spit, Frog -spittle (frog'spit, frog'- 
spit-1), 71. The frotliy liquid inclosing the 
larvJB of the Aphrophora spumaria or frog- 
hopper. 

Froise (froiz), n. [Fr. f7'oisser, to bruise; 
from L./nco, to rub, through a Active /w- 
tiare; or from/msfwm, a piece.] A kind of 
food made by frying bacon inclosed in a 
pancake. Written also F7'aise. 

Frolic (fro'lik), a. [From D, vrolijlc, G. frdh- 
lich. The G. is from froh, joyful, and lick, 
like ; Dan. /ro, 0. Sax. frdh, glad. ] Gay ; 
merry ; full of mirth ; dancing, playing, or 
frisking about; full of pranks. 

We fairies now are frolic. Shak. 

The phantom of hery?'o/*c grace, Fitz*Fullce. 

Byron. 

Frolic (fro'lik), n. 1. A wild prank; a flight 
of levity or gaiety and mirth. 

He would be at his frolic once again. Rfeommon. 
2. A scene of gaiety and mirth, as danc- 
ing or play; a merry-making. a 
Frolic (fro'lik), v.L pret. & pp. froUeJeed 
(fro'likt); ppr. frolieJeing. To play wild 
pranks; to play tricks of levity, mirth, and 
gaiety. 

Hither, come hither and frolic and play. 

Tennyson. 

Frolicful (fro'lik-fiil), a. Frolicsome. 
Froliclyt (fro'lik-li), adv. In a frolicsome 
manner; with mirth and gaiety. 

I was set upon, 

I and my men, as we were singing froiicly. 

Beau. 6- Ft. 

Frolicsome (fro'lik-sum), a. Full of gaiety 
and mirth; given to pranks; sportive. 

Old England, who takes a frolicsome brain-fex'er 
once every two or three years, for the benefit of her 
doctors. Sir IF. Scott. 

Frolicsomely (fro'lik-sum-li), adv. In a 
frolicsome manner; with wild gaiety. 
Frolicsomeness (fro'hk-sum-nes), n. Tlie 
quality of being frolicsome ; gaiety ; wild 
pranks. 

From (from), pi'ep. [A. Sax. from, f ram, 
O.Sax. Icel 0-H.G. and Goth, fram; O.E. 
and dial, fro, fra, frae; cog. with L. pere7i in 
ereiidie,the day after to-morrow, Gr. peran, 
eyond, and Sib. param. Allied to /ar, 
forth, <lfec.] Out of the neighbourhood of; 
lessening or losing proximity to j leaving 
behind; by reason of; out of; by aid of; de- 
notiug source, beginning, distance, absence, 
privation, or departure, sometimes literally 
and sometimes figuratively: the antithesis 
and correlative of from is to; as, it is 
20 miles from the one place to the other; 
lie took a knife /row his pocket; light ema- 
nates from the sun; separate the sheep 
from the goats; we all come /row Adam; 
matters are getting from bad to worse; the 
merit of an action depends upon the spirit 
/row which it proceeds; I judge of him 
from my personal knowledge. /Vow some- 
times is equivalent to away /row, remote 
from, in the sense of inconsistent with, 
‘Anything so overdone is from tlie purpose 
of playing.’ Shak. It is joined with ad- 
verbs and prepositions; as, /row a&oro or 
/row helow the bridge -from the' part or 
locality above, from the part or locality 
below the bridge. In certain cases the pre- 
position/row is less logically placed before 
an adverb which it does not govern, but 
which belongs to some verb in the sentence; 
as in the phrases /row fox'th, froyn out. 

Sudden partings such as press 

The life/VffW young hearts. Byron 
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p^omward t (from'wfird), adv. [ From, and 
ward, denoting direction: opposite of to- 
ward. 3 Away from : the contrary of toward, 
' Toward ovfromtoard the zenith.' Cheyne. 
Jb’rond (frond), n. [L. frona, froudis, a leaf.] 
Ill hot a term which Liniireus applied to the 
leaves of pahns and ferns. JMow, however, 
the term is used to designate the leaves of 
ferns and other cryptogamous plants. 
FrondatiOIl(frond-a'shou), n. [h. frundatio, 
frondationis, from fronHy a leaf.] The act 
of stripping trees of leaves or braiiche.s. 
[Hare.] 

FrondattoK, or the taking off .<>01116 of the luxuriant 
branches or sprays of trees, is a kino of priming. 

linelyn. 

Fronde (froful), n. [Fr., a .sling. See FhoN- 
PEUII .3 The name of a party in France, who, 
during the minority of Louis XIV., waged 
civil war against the court party on accouiit 
of the heavy fiscal impositions laid on the 
people. 

Frondent ( frond 'ent), a, [See Fhonp.] 
Covered \vith leaves. 'Trees still 
Ow&n. [Rare. 3 

Frondesce (frond-es'), V.i, [L. frondesco, to 
become leafy, from frons, frondis, a leaf.] 
To unfold leaves, as plants. 

Frondescence (frond-es'sens), n. In hot. 
(a) the precise time of the year and month 
in which each species of plants unfolds its 
leaves, (b) The act of bursting into leaf. 
Frondeur (froii-der, 6 long), n. [Fr., a 
slinger, fvom fronde, a sling.] 1. A member 
of the Fronde, so named from a witty 
member having stated in the French Parlia- 
ment, in sarcastic reference to the fear in 
which its memliers held the minister, Ma- 
zariu, that they were like the boys w'ho slung 
stones at each other in the streets of Pmas 
W'hen the policeman was absent, but who 
dispersed on his appearance. See Fronbe. 

2. Generally, an opponent of tlie party in 
power; a member of the opposition. 
Frondiferous (frond-if'er-us), a. [L. frona, 
/rond'ts, aleaf, and/ero,tobear.] Producing 
fi’ouds. 

Frondiparous (fron-dip'a-rus), a. [L. frons, 
frondw, a leaf, and pario, to bring forth.] 
In hot. noting a plant affected by tlic mon- 
strosity of producing leaves instead of fruit. 
Frottdlet (frondlet), 7L [Dim. of/rond.] A 
little frond. 

Frondose (frond'os), a. In hot. covered with 
leaves; hearing a great number of leaves. 
Frondous (frond'us), a. In hot. pro<iucmg 
leaves and flowers in one organ; producing 
branches charged with both leaves and 
flowers; as, a frondous plant. 

Frons (fronz), n. [L.J In anat, the part of 
tlie cranium between the orbits and vertex. 
Front (frunt), n. [L. frons, frontisj Fr. 
fro7it, tne forehead.] 1. Properly, the fore- 
head, or part of the face above the eyes; 
sometimes, the whole face. 

His /rant yet threatens, and his frowns command. 

Prior. 

Fair was the bride, and on \\^v/ront did glow 
Youth like a star. Matt, Arnold. 

2. The forehead or face, as expressive of 
character, temper, or disposition; especi- 
ally, boldness of disposition; sometimes, 
impudence. 

Shaftesbury was ordered to deliver up the great 
seal, and instantly carried over his front of lirass 
and tongue of poison to the ranks of the opposition. 

Macaulay. 

In his defence he (Demades) had the front to claim 
the merit of the blessings which the people had en- 
joyed during the long period of peace. Thirlnoall. 

S. The part or side of anything which seems 
to look out or to be directed forward; the 
face or fore part; as, the /mu) of a house; 
the foremost rank; the van; as, the/rowiof 
an army; hence, the front, the scene of mili- 
tary operations or hostilities.— 4, A room 
in the front part of a house. * Young wives 
. . . who have a first floor /ronf to furnish.’ 
Dickens.— h. Position directly before the fore- 
most part of anything; as, he stood mfro^it 
of the troops; I passed in front of your house. 
—6. A set of false hair or curls for a lady. 

His Helen’s hair turned grey, 
Like any plain Miss Smith who wears a front. 

M. B. Brozvni!i£’, 

7. A dickey for a shirt. —To come to the front, 
to take a high rank in one’s profession, in 
society, &c. 

Front (frimt), a. Relating to the front or 
face; having a position in the front. 

Front (frunt), v.t. l. To oiipose face to face; 
to oppose directly. 

I shaliy>Wir thee, like some staring ghost. 

With cUl my wrongs about me, Dryden, 

2. To stand in front of or opposed or oppo- 
site to, or over against; to face; as, his 
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house /ranis the church.—;!. To appear in 
the presence of. 

And Enid, but to please her husband’s eye, 

WlK) first had found and loved her in a state 
Of broken fortunes, fronted him 
In same fresh splendour. Tennyson. 

4, To supply with a front; to adorn in front; 
as, to front a house witli granite ; to front 
a head with laurel. B. Junson. 

Front (frunt), v.t 1. To stand foromost, — 
2 . To liave tlie face or front toward any 
point of the compass or towards anyolijuct; 
to be opposite. 

Philip's house./Vtfwto'f on the street. Tennyson, 
Frontage (fruiiFaj), n. The front part of 
any Iniih Ling, structure, quay, Ac,; extent 
rif front ; as, the house had a frontage of 50 
feet. 

Frontager (frunt'aj-er), In hm, one who 
owns tlie oiipo.site .side. Jacob. 

Frontal (fronFal), a. 1. In anat. belonging 
to the ftirehead; as, the D'ontal bone.— 

2. Being in front. Loudon, 

Frontal (froiit'al), n. [I. frontate, an orna- 
ment for the forehead, a frontlet.] 1. Some- 
thing worn on the forehead or face; a front- 
let; as. (a-) an oniaincntal band fm' the hair. 
(&)Ametal face-guard fru* a .soldier. — 2. In 
areh. («) a little pediment or frontisx»ieee 
over a small door or window, (h) An orna- 
mental iianging in front of an altar; an 
antependium (which see).— 3. In med. a iiie- 
dicament or iireparatiou to be applied to 
the forehead. 

Frontate, Frontated(front'at, front'at-ed), 
a. In. hot. growing broader and broader, as 
a leaf. 

Front-door (frunFdor), n. The door in the 
front wall of a building; generally the prin- 
cipal entrance. 

Fronted (fnmt'ed), a. Formed with a front 
* Fronted brigades.' Milton. 

Frontier (fron'ter), n. [,Fr. frontih'e, a 
frontier, a border.} 1. That part of a 
country which fronts or faces sLiiother 
I country; the confines or e.xtrerae part of a 
i country bordering on another country; the 
! mai’ches ; the border.— 2. f A fort; a fortifi- 
cation. 

Of palli-sadoas.y’V’fljff/rfnr, parapets, Skai^. 

3. t The forehead. 

Then on the edges of their bobter'cl hair, which 
standeth crested round tXioxx frontiers, and iiangeth 
over their faces. Stubbes. 

Frontier (fron’ter), a. Of or pertaining to, 
or acquired on a frontier; lying on the ex- 
terior part; bordering; conterminous; as, a 
frontier tow. ‘Frontier experience.’ W. 
Irving. 

They thus remained till new dangers made it ex- 
pedient for Russia to reassemble them, .and she 
formed a frontier militia of their tribes. Brougham. 

Frontier t (fron'ter), v.i. To form or con- 
stitute a frontier; to possess territories bor- 
dering on or constituting a frontier : with 
on or upon. 

Frontier (fron'ter), v.t. To place on the 
frontier ; to guard or infest on the frontier. 

‘ iNTow that it is no more a border nor /mi- 
tiered with enemies.’ Speimr. 

Frontignac (fron'tin-yak), [Fr. fro7iti- 
giian.) A species of French wine, named 
from Frontignan (Herault), where its is pro- 
duced. 

Frontingly (frmit'ing-li), adv. In a manner 
so as to front; in a facing po.sition; oppos- 
ingly. 

Frontiniac (fron'tin-yak), n. Sam© as Fron- 
tig7iac. 

Frontispiece (fron'tis-pes ), n. [L. L. frontis- 
piciimi, from L. fro7is, the forehead, and 
specie, to view'.] That which is seen in front, 
or which directly presents itself to the eye; 
as, (a) in at'ck the principal face of a build- 
ing. (6) All ornamental figure or engraving 
fronting the first page of a book or at the 
beginning. 

Frontless (frunt'les), a. Wanting a face or 
front, or wanting shame or modesty ; not 
difSclent; shameless. ‘ Fiwitless yice.’ Dry- 
de7i. ‘ Frontless Mttexy,* Pope, 

But thee, Hioufrontless man, 1 

We follow. Chapman. 

Frontlessly (fruntfies-li), adc. In a front- 
less manner; with shameless effrontery ; 
shamelessly. 

The worse depr.aving the better; and that 
lessly, that shaiiie and justice should fly the earth for 
them. Chapman. 

Frontlet (friiiit'let), ?i. [From/ronS,] l. A 
frontal or browband ; a fillet or band worn’ 
on the forehead. Dent. vi. 8. For the J ewish 
frontlet, see PHYLACTERY.— 2. Fig. the look 
or appearance of the forehead. 
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How now, daughter, what makes that on J 

Methijiks you are too much of late i' tire frown, 

Shah. 

3. In ornitk. th© margin of the hea<l behind 
the bill of birds, generally clotbed with 
rigid bristles. 

Fronton (fron’toii), ?i, [Fr.] In arch, a 
pediment. 

If once you can carve onefronton such as you li.ive 
tiers, I tell you, you would be able . . . to scatter 
catheflralfs over England. Jiushm. 

Froppisht (frop'ish), a. PeeviHh; fru^vartl, 
Ckmmdon. 

Fr ore (f ror), n. [ A . Sax. frnmi, pp. oifrebsevih 
to freeze. See FIIEJ 5 ZE.] Frozen. 

■SVhere Time upon my head 
Hath Itiid his frore .and monitory hand. Southey. 

Frornet (from), a. Frozen. 

My hart-ljload is wel nk^hfrorne, I feel. Spenser. 

Froryt (frohi), a. 1 . Frozen; frosty. ‘Frory 
lijia. Spens(t 7 '.~~ 2 . Covered w'itii a fmth 
resembling lioar-frost. 

•She used with tender hand 
The foaming steed withyJwiv bit to steer. Faitfax. 

Frost (frost), 7i. [A. Sax. frost, forst See 
Freeze.] l. The act of freezing; congela- 
tion of fluids.— 2. That state or temijcrature 
of the air which occasions freezing or the 
congelation of water; severe cold or freezing 
weather. 

The third day comes a. frost, a kiWiiVi* frost. .'Shah. 

Frozen dew' : called also Hoarfrost and 
WkiU frost. 

Behold the groves that shine with silveryJwZ. 

Pope. 

4, Coldness or severity of maimer or feeling. 

It was one of those moments of intense feeling 
when the frost of the Scotti.sh people melts like a 
snow wreath. Sir IF, Scott. 

— Black frost, nsXhiQot the atmosphere by 
which vegetation is frozen without any ap- 
peai'auce of rime or hoar-frost. 

Frost (frost), v.t. 1. To cover with anything 
resembling hoar-frost, as with white sugar; 
to give the appearance or colour of hoar- 
frost to; to lay on like hoar-frost; a.s, io frost 
a cuke; a head/m’t^ed with age. 

The rich brocaded silk unfold, 

"Where rising f!ov;er.s grow stiff v/ithfrosied gold. 

Gay. 

2. To injure by frost; as, the potatoes are 
all frosted.— Z. To sharpen the front and 
iiind part of a horse’s shoe to enable him to 
j travel on frozen roads. 

Frost-bearer (frost'bar-t^r), n. An instru- 
ment for exhibiting the freezing of water in 
a vacuum; a cry opliorus (winch see). 
Frost-bite (frost'bit), 71. A state of numbed- 
ness or torpidiiess of any part of the body, 
particularly of the extremities, the nose and 
ears, occasioned by exposure to severe cold. 
Frost-bite (frost'bit), r.L pret. f7'ost- ■ 
bit; ppr., frost-hitingj pp, frosi-h itten, frost- 
hit 1. To affect with frost-bite; to nip or 
wither, as frost does; as, his feet are frost- 
bitte7i.—2. To expose to the effect of frost 
or of a frosty atmosphere. 

My wife up, and with Mrs. Pen to walk in the fields 
toyV’trj’Me/cf themselve.‘ 3 . Pepys. 

Frost-blite (frost'blit), 71. A name given to 
orache, a plant of the genus Atriiflex. A. 
ko7'te7ms is the garden orache. 

Frost-boimd (frost'bound),i?. and a. Bound 
or confined by frost. 

Frosted (frost'ed), p. and a. Covered with 
a composition like white trost.— Frosted 
glass, glass roughened on the siuiace, so as 
to destroy its transparency, in consequence 
of which the smiace has somewhat the ap- 
pearance of hoar-frost.— Fa^osted work, in 
a7’ck. a kind of ornamental work, having an 
appearance like that of hoar-frost upon 
plants. 

Frost-fiab (frost 'fish), n. In the United 
States, the popular name of a small fish of 
the cod genus (iVorr/tMaprwmo.fa), abundant 
on the coasts of North America after frost 
sets in, whence the name. Called also Torn- 
cod. 

FrostilY (frostfi-li), adv. 1. With frost or 
excessive cold.— 2. Without warmth of affec- 
tion; coldly. 

Coiirtling, I rather thou shouldst utterly 
Dispraise my work than praise 

B. foHson. 

Frostiness (frost'i-nes), 71. The state or 
quality of being fi'osty; freezing cold. 
Frosting (frosting), 71. The composition re- 
sembling hoar-frost, and generally made of 
loaf sugar mixed with whites of eggs, used 
to cover cake, &c. 

Frost-lamp (frost'lamp), n. An oil-lamp 
placed beneath the oil-tube of an Argand- 
lamp on cold nights to keep the oil fluid. 
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Frostless (frostles), a. Free from frost; as, 
nfrosthss yvhitet. 

Frost-mist (frosfc^mist), n. A mist observed 
in frosty weather through the freezing of 
the vapour in the atmosphere. 

Frost-nail (frost'nal), n. A nail driven into 
a horse-shoe to prevent the horse from slip- 
ping on ice. 

Frost-nailed ( frost 'nald), a. Protected 
jigainst slipping by frost-nails, as a horse. 
Frost-nipped Cfrost'nipt), IX and a, Ripped 
or injured by frost; blighted by extreme 
cold. 

Frost-smoRe (fo’ost'smok), ?i. A thick fog 
resembling smoJce, arising in high latitudes 
from the surface of the sea when exposed to 
a temperature much below freezing-imint. 
When the thermometer is down to zero, 
Fahr., the fog lies close on the water in 
eddying white wreaths. 

The brig and the ice round her are covered by a 
strange black obscurity; it is theJivse-smaMe of Arctic 
•winters. Kane, 

Frostweed, Frostwort (froat'wed, frost'- 
w6rt), n. In the United States, the popular 
name of 

sometimes used in medicine as an astrin- 
gent and aromatic tonic. It is so called 
because late in autumn crystals of ice shoot 
from the cracks of the bark of its root. 
Galled also i2ocA;-rose. 

Frostworls: (frost'w^rk), n. The beautiful 
covering of hoar-frost deposited on shrubs 
or other natural objects. ‘ The snowy fleece 
and curious /rosfioorA;.' Sir R, Blaclnmre. 
Fro$ty (frosUi), a. l. Attended with or pro- 
ducing frost; having power to congeal water; 
as, a/rostij night; frosty weather. 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

but kindfy^ S/taJt. 

2. Aflected or injured by frost; containing 
or penetrated by frost; as, the grass frosty, 

3. Chili in affection; tvithout wannth of 
affection or courage. 

What a yH>j'i>’'Sp3rited rogue is this ? S/taX\ 

4. Besembling hoar-fi*ost ; white; gray- 
haired. ‘ The /rosii/ head.’ Shah 

Frote,t (h'v.frott&r.'] To ruh. B. Jon- 

son. 

She tuftes her hair, ‘Sxefroies her face. 

She idle loves to be. KendaU^t^p. 

Froterert (frot'6r-Sr), m One who frotes or 
rubs another. 

1 curl his periwig, paint his cheeks, . . .1 am his 
froierer^ or rubber in a hot house. Marsien. 

Frotb (froth), n. [A Scandinavian word: 

O.E. from Icel. /ro^/ta, Dan. 

fmacle, froth.] 1. The bubbles caused in 
liquors by fermentation or agitation; spume; 
foam.— 2. Any empty, senseless show of wit 
or eloquence; mere words without sense or 
sound ideas. 

It was along speech, but aliyru/^iT. U Estrange. 

3. Light, unsubstantial matter. 

Froth (froth), v.t l. To cause to foam, as 
beer, that is, to cause froth to rise on the 
top. 

Fill me a thousand pots and/>'u//<. 'evu, froth ’em. 

Bean, dr FI. 

2. ' To emit or discharge, as froth; to vent, 
or give expression to, as what is light, un- 
substantial, or worthless; sometimes with 
out. 

He frets within, treason at his mouth, 

And churns it through his teeth. Dry den. 

Is ygur spXeeufrothed ontt or have ye more? 

Tennyson. 

3. To cover with froth ; as, the horse froths 
his bit. 

Froth (froth), n.i. To foam ; to throw up 
spume ; to throw out foam or bubbles ; as, 
beer froths; a horse froths at the mouth 
when heated. 

Frothily (frothri-Ii), a^v. In a frothy 
manner; with foam or spume; emptily. 
Frothiness (froth'i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being frothy; wordiness combined 
•with emptiness. 

Frothless (froth'les), a. Free from froth. 
Froth-spit (frotiyspit), n. Same as Cuckoo- 

Froth-worm ( froth 'werm), n. Same as 
FroQ'Worm, 

Frothy (frotlVi), a. 1. Full of or accompanied 
with foam or froth; consisting of froth or 
light bubbles; spumous; foamy. ‘Frothy 
waters.’ I>ryden.~-2. Vain; light; empty; 
unsubstantial ; or, given to empty display; 
as, ^frothy harangue; a> frothy speaker, 

_ Xhouglj, the principles of religion were never so 
clear and evident, yet they may be made ridiculous 
• by vain ^nd frothy men. TtEotson. 

Frough, a. See FuEtrcH. 

Frounce (frouns), v.t. pret. & pp. frounced; 


ppr. frouncing. [ Fr. fro7icet\ 1). fronssen, 
to wrinkle. See FLOnNCE. Some derive it 
from a hypothetical L.Ti./rontiare, to wi’inkle 
the brows, from frons, the forehead (whence 
front).} 1, To form into plaits or wrinkles; 
to curl or frizzle, as the hair about the face. 

2. To adorn with fringes, plaits, or other 
ornaments of dress. 

Nor tricked and frounced as she was wont. Milton. 
Buff- coats nWfrotinced and broidereci o’er. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Frounce (frouns), vi. 1. A wrinkle, plait, or 
curl; a fringe; an ornament of dress. — 2. A 
disease in hawks in which white spittle 
g.ather3 about the bill.— 3. A disease in a 
horse’s mouth in which a mass of pimples 
appear on the palate; the pimples them- 
selves. 

Frounce (frouns), v.t To form wrinkles on 
the forehead; to frown. 

On the other side, the Qomiwon^, frounced and 
stormed. Holland, 

Frounceless (frounsfles), a. Earing no plait 
or wrinkle. Chaucer. 

Frouzy (fron'zi), a. (Comp. Frov. 'SX.f roust, 
a musty smell, also/rowy,] 1. Fetid; musty; 
rank.— 2. Dim; dingy; cloudy. 

When first Diana leaves her bed, 

Vapours and Stearns her looks disgrace; 
Kfronsy dirty-colour'd red 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. Sioifi. 

3. Dirty; in a state of disorder; offensive to 
the eye; slovenly; slatternly. 

FTow (fron), n. [04. fmu, D. vrouw, a woman.] 

1. A woman; especially, a Dutch or German 
woman. —2. [Comp. Feotjzy, S.] A dirty 
woman ; a slattern ; a lusty woman. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Frew (fro), n. [Probably connected %vith 
frow, brittle.] A cleaving tool, having a 
wedge-shaped, sharp-edged blade, with a 
handle set at right angles to the length of 
the blade, used in splitting staves for casks 
and the like. It is driven by a mallet. 
Frowt (frou), a. [Prov. E. and frough, 
/r6^wc A spongy, brittle.] Brittle; easily 
broken. 

That (timber) which grows in gravel is subject to 
hefrarv (as they term it) and brittle. Evelyn. 

Froward (fro^verd), a, [A. Sax- frmnwearC 
—frmnQvfra, andujcarri, implying direction 
—-turned or looking from; O.E, fromivard. 
Corap, toward.} Rot willing to yield or 
comply ^vith what is required or is reason- 
able; perverse; unyielding; ungovernable; 
refractory; disobedient; peevish; as, a fro- 
ward child 

They are a very froTuard generation, children in 
whom is no faith. ' Deut, xxxii. 20 . 

Syn. Perverse, untoward, waj^vard, unyield- 
ing, ungovernable, refractory, disobedient, 
petulant, cross, peevish. 

Frowardly (frohverd-li), adv. In a froward 
manner; perversely; peevishly. 
Frowardness (fro'w6rd-nes), n. The qua- 
lity or state of being froward ; rehictance 
to yield or comply; perverseness; disobedi- 
ence; peevishness. 

The lighter sort of nialignitie turneth bnt to a cross- 
ness or frov/ardness. Bacon, 

Frower (fro'Sid n. Same as Froiv, a tool 
Frowey (frou'i), a. In carp, applied to tim- 
ber that is evenly tempered, and works 
without splitting or tearing. Smart. 1 

Frown (froun), v.t [Fr. frogner, in se re- 
frogner, to knit the brow, to frown; of doubt- 
ful origin,] 1. To express displeasure, se- 
verity, or sternness by contracting the brow; 
to put on a stern, grim, or .surly look; to 
scowl ‘Thejfrawwh^ wrinkles of her brow.' 
Shah — 2, To show displeasure or disappro- 
bation; to look with disfavour or threaten- 
ingly; to be ominous of evil; to lower. 

The sky doih frown . . , upon our army. Shah. 

Frown (froim), v.t. To repress or repel by 
expressing displeasure; to rebuke by a look; 
as, frown the impudent fellow into silence. 
Frown (froun), n. 1. A contraction or wrink- 
ling of the brow expressing dislike; a sour, 
severe, or stem look expressive of displea- 
sure. 

His front yet threatens and Ills yruwwj- command. 

Prior, 

2. Any expression of di.spleasure ; as, the 
frowns of providence. 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile ax frozen. 

^ Tennyson, 

Frownftil (froim'fgl), «. 'VVrinlded in dis- 
ifleasure, as the brow; frowning. Lmxg- 
horm. [Hare,] 

Frowningly (froun'ing-li), adv. In a frown- 
ing manner; sternly; with a look of dis- 
pleasure. 

Frowny (f round), a. Given to frowm; scowl- 


ing. ‘Her/rowny mother's ragged shoul- 
der.’ Sir F. Palgrave. 

Frowy, Frowie (frou'i), a. [The same as 
Frouzy.} Musty; rancid; rank; as, froioy 
butter. 

My sheep like not of the froxvie fede. Spenser. 

Frowzy, Frowsy (frou'zi), a. Same as 
Frouzy. 

Frozen (froz'n), p. and a. 1, Congealed by 
cold.— 2. Cold; frosty; chill; subject to severe 
frost; as, the frozen dimates of the North. 

3. Cliill or cold in affection; void of sympa- 
thy; wanting in feeling or interest. 

She touched her jjirl, who hied 
Across, and begg’d and came back satisfied. 

The rich she had let pass mth fj’osen stare. 

Matt. Arnold. 

4. Void of natural heat or vigour; cold; un- 
sympathetic. 

Even here, \ihexefrosen chastity retires, 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. Pope. 

Frozenness (froz’n-nes), n. A state of be- 
ing frozen. ‘Soon return to thatfrozexmesG 
which is hardly dissolved.’ Bp. Gauden. 
Frubish,t Frnbbislit (frub'ish, frub'bish), 
v.t. To furbish; to rub up. Beau, d- Ft 
ITucted (frukUed), a. [L. fi'uctus, fruit.] 
In /ler. bearing fruit: said of a tree or plant 
BO represented on an escutcheon. 
Fnictescence (fruk'tes-sens), n. [From L. 
fructus, fruit. See FauiT.] In hot. the time 
when the fruit of a plant arrives at matu- 
rity and its seeds are dispersed; the fruiting 
season. 

Fructicnlose (fruk-tik^u-los), a. In hot, pro- 
ducing much fruit; loaded with fruit. 
Booker. 

Fructidor (fruk-ti-dor), n. [Fr., from. L. 
fructus, fruit, and Gr. doron, a gift,] The 
twelfth month of the French republican 
calendar (dating from September 22, 1792), 
begiimiug Axigust 18, and ending Septem- 
ber 16, 

Fructiferous (frnk'tif-Cr-us), a. [L./r-ac«?«g, 
fruit, and /dr 0 , to bear.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing fruit. 

Fructification (fruk'ti-fi-ka"shon), n. 1. Tlie 
act of forming or producing fruit; the act of 
fructifying or rendering productive of fruit; 
fecundation. ‘The pvQyalQvA fructification 
of plants.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Tlie sap cloth powerfully rise in the spring to put 
the plant in a capacity oi fructijicati07i. 

i Sir T. Browne. 

2. In hot. (a) the organs which are concerned 
in the production of the fruit of a plant, 
of winch the essential are the stamens and 
pistil. (See Fbower.) (h) The process by 
which these parts pi’oduce fruit. 

Fructify (frukTi-fi), v.t [Fi-. fruatifier; L, 
fructifico---frxLct‘us,tv\\ii, aud/«eio, to make. ] 
To make fruitful; to render productive; to 
fertilize; as, to /mett/y the earth. 

Fructify (fmk'ti-fi), v.t To bear or produce 
fruit. ‘Causeth the earth to fruotfy.* 
Beveridge. [Rare.] 

Fructiparous (fruk-tip'a-rus), a. [L. /ruc^ 
tus, fruit, and pai'io, to produce.] In hot. 
a term applied to a plant affected by the 
monstrosity of producing several fruits in- 
stead of the one which it noimally bears. 
Fructist (fruk'tist), n. One who classifies 
plants by their fmit. Bees* Cyc. 

Fructose (fruk’tos), 71 . In ohein. sugar of 
fruit, a sugar consisting partly of cane- 
sugar and partly of inverted sugar, an im- 
crystallizable sugar, identical in composi- 
tion and optical rotatory power with the 
mixture of levo-glucose and dextro-gUicose 
obtained from cane-sugar by the action of 
acids. 

Fructuary (frukTu-a-ri), m One who en- 
joys the produce or profits of anything. 

Kings are not proprietors nor fructuaries. Prytme. 

Fructuationt (fr uk-tu-a'shon), n. Produce ; 
fruit. 

Fructuoust (fruk'tu-us), a, [Fr. fructueiuv.} 
Fruitful; fertile ; also, impregnating with 
or giving rise to fertility. ‘ Nothing /rwe- 
ttmwx or profitable.’ Chauceo'. ‘Fructxious 
moisture.’ Philips. 

Fructuouslyt (fruk'tu-us-li), adv. In a 
fructuous or fruitful manner; fruitfully; 
fertilely. 

Fructuousnesst (fnik'tu-us-nes), 7i. State 
or quality of being fructuous or fruitful; 
fruitfulness; fertility. 

Fructuret (frukTur), 7i. Use; fruition; en- 
joyment. 

Frugal (frb'gal), a. [,L. fmgalis, from frugi, 
lit. fit for food; hence, useful, proper, wor- 
thy, discreet, temperate---/ru.'u,.?ru^/fe,fi*uit.] 
Ec(JUomical in the use or appropriation of 
money, goods, or provisions of any kind; 
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saving iinnecossary expense eifclier of money 
or of juiything else wEicli is to be used or 
consumed; sparing; not profuse, prodigal, 
or lavish; economical; saving. 

If through mists he shoots his sullen beams, 
Ftugai of light, in loose and straggling streams. 
Suspect a clrizaliug day. Dr^den. 

Frugality (frri-gari-ti), n, 1. The quality of 
being frugal; prudent economy; good hus- 
bandry or housewifery; a judicious use of 
anything to be expended or employed; that 
careful management of money or goods 
which exi>encls nothing unnecessarily, and 
applies what is used to a profitable Xiurpose. 

WkhoiityyugiTditymnQ can become rich, and with 
it few would be poor. yohnsan. 

Frtiffalify is founded on the principle that all 
riches have limits. Btirke. 

2. A lu’udent and sparing use or approiuia- 
tion of any tiling. 

Iji this frugality of your praises some things I 
cannot omit, Drydsu, 

Frugally (frd^gal-li), adx). In a frugal man- 
ner; with economy; •with good management; 
In a saving manner; as, he seldom lives /rt^- 
paZJ?/ that lives by chance, 
fcigaluess (frd'gabnes), n. The quality of 
being frugal; frugality. 

Fruggin (frug'in), n. [Fr. fovj'ffon.} An 
oven-fork; the pole with which the ashes in 
the oven are stirred. 

Frugiferous (frb-jifer-us), a, [L. fnigifer 
fruit of the earth, and /ero, 
to bear.] Producing fruit or corn; fruitful; 
fructiferous. 

Frugivorous (frb-jiv'er-us), a. [L. frux, 
frufjis, fruit of the earth, and voro, to eat.] 
Feeding on fruits, seeds, or corn, as birds 
and other animals. 

Fruit (frbt), -a. [Fr. ; L. fructus, fruit, from 
fnior, fruitus, or fnictus, to enjoy, from 
a root seen in E. verb 'to brook, originally 
to enjoy. The G.frucht, D. mnicht, ava bor- 
rowed dire ctly from the Latin. ] 1. In a general 
sense, whatever vegetable products tlie earth 
yields to supply the necessities or enjoy- 
ments of man and the lower animals; as corn, 
grass, cotton, flax, grapes, and all cultivated 
plants. In this comprehensive sense the 
word is generally used in the plural. ~2. In a 
more liniited sense, thereproductive product 
of a tree or other plant; the seed of plants or 
the part that contains the seeds, as wheati,rye, 
■oats, apples, quinces, pears, cheme.s, acorns, 
melons, &c. —3. In a still more limited sense, 
the edible succulent products of certain 
plants generally covering and including 
their seeds, as the apple, orange, peach, pear, 
lemon, cherry, grape, berries, &c . ; such pro- 
ducts collectively.— 4. In hot. the seed of a 
plant, or the mature ovary, composed essen- 
tially of two parts, the pericarp and the seed. 
—Aggregated fruAts, those which are formed 
of several series of simple ovaries.— -CoZZec- 
iim fruits, such as have the floral envelopes 
or bracteas enlarged and thickened.™ (7o?n- 
pound fruits, such as consist of several 
ovaries. Fruits, scientifically speaking, are 
either simple or multiple, that is, the pro- 
duce of one flower or of severalfiowers united 
together. -~4. The produce of animals; off- 
spring; young; as, the fruit of the womb, of 
the loins, of the body.— 5. That which is 
produced; effect, result, or consequence, 
whether advantageous or disadvantageous. 
‘The/nwi of rashness.’ Shah. 

They shall eat the fruit of their doings. Is, isi. lo. 
We wish to see you reap the fruit of your virtue. 

Milton, 

Theyr;«/'i' of this education became visible. 

Macaulay, 

—SpxiriQUS fnvit, in hot. any kind of inflor- 
escence which gi'ows up with the fruit and 
forms one body with it, as a pine-cone. 

Fruit (frdt), vA. To produce fruit. 

A.S it is tiiree years before they frtdt, 1 might as 
well at my age plant oaks, and hope to have the ad- 
vantage of their timber, Chesterfield, 

Fruitage (frbt'aj), n. [Fr.] 1. Fruit collec- 
tively; vaiious fruits; fruitery. 

Summer himself should minister 

To thee w'rdafruitage golden-rinded. Tennyson. 

2. Mental product, the result of expeiience, 
study, or development. 

But let me save 

This nohlefruitage of iny mind. BaiUie, 

Fruit-bearer (frbt'b£ir-6r), n. That which 
X->i’oduces fruit. 

Fruit-bearing (frotTiar-ing), a. Producing 
fruit; having the quality of bearing fruit. 
Fruit-bud (frbt''bud), n. The bud that pro- 
duces fruit. 

Fruiterer (frot'er-6r), n. One who deals in 
fruit; a seller of fruits. 


Fruiteress (frot’er-es), n. A female who 
sells fruit 

Fruitery (frot^e-ri), n. [Fr. fndterw,} 
1. Fruit collectively taken. ~2. A fruit-loft; 
a repository for fruit. 

Fruitestere,t n. A female seller of fruit. 

Chaucer. 

Fniit-fly (frdt'fli), -n. A small black fly 
found among fruit-trees in spring. 

Fruitful (frbt'fql), a. 1. Very productive; 
j.>roducing fruit in abundance ; prolific; as, 
fruitful soil ; a fniitful tree ; a fruitful 
season. — 2, Bearing children; not barren. 

Tti^fruif/ul, and multiply. Gen. i. 28 , 

3. Producing or pnjBenting in a1)undanee; 
productive; ns, fruitful in expedients or in 
crinie.s. ‘Fruitful of further thought and 
deed.' Termyson. —BYUt. Prolific, fertile, 
rich, plenteous, abundant, plentiful. 
Fruitfully (frotPnl-li), adv. In a fruitful 
manner; plenteoiisly; abundantly. 
Fruitfulness (frbt'fnl-iies), n. The state or 
quality of being fruitful ; productiveness; 
fertility; fecundity; exuberant abundance. 

The remedy of fruit/uincss is easy, but no labour 
will help the contrary. B, fonson. 

Finiit-gatlierer (frbt'gaTH-6r-er), n. i. One 
who gathers fruit. —2. A sort of long-handled . 
scissors, provided with a sia’ing to keep them j 
oiien, used for gathering fruit situated be- 
yond the reach of the arm. 

Fruiting (fro t'ing), a. Pertaining to or yield- 
ing fruit. 

I Fruition (fro-i'slion), n. [From L. /nmr, 
fnictus ovfruiius, to use or enjoy,] Use or 
posse.ssion of anything, especially when ac- 
companied with pleasure, corporeal or in- 
tellectual; enjoyment; the pleasrue derived 
from use or posses.sion. 

The consmnniation of all earthly bliss, 

The full of a kingly crown. Peele. 

If the affliction is on his bocb'. his appetites are 
weakened, and capacity of fruition destroyed. 

Rogers, 

Fruitive (froat-iv), a. Enjoying. Boxjle. 
Fruit-lmife (frbPmf), n. A knife, generally 
with a silver or plated bhide, for paring and 
cutting fruit, as apples, oranges, cfec. 
Fruitless (frdtle.s), a. 1. Hot bearing fruit; 
destitute of fruit or offspring; as, a fmii- 
less plant; n fruitless marriage.— 2. Produc- 
tive of no advantage or good effect; as, a 
fruitless attempt; n fruitless controversy. 
They. . . spent hours. Milton. 
Upon my head they placed ^frititless cxcmn. 

And placed a barren sceptre in iny g^rlpe, Shah. 

Stn. Barren, unprofitable, abortive, inef- 
fectual, vain, idle,' profitless, useless. 
Fruitlessly (frdtTes-li), adv. In a fruitless 
manner; without any valuable effect; idly; 
vainly; unprofltably. 

Fruitlessness (frbtles-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being fruitless or unprofitable. 
Fruit-loft (frotToft), u. A place for the pre- 
servation of fruit. 

Fruit“pi^eon(frot'pi-jon),?i. The name given 
to the pigeons of the genus Garpophagus, 
birds of very brilliant plumage, occurring 
in India, the warmer parts of Australia, &g. 
During the breeding season a curious gri.stly 
knob grows on the base of the upper mandi- 
ble of some of the species, and soon after dis- 
axjpears. They are so called because they 
feed entirely on fruit. 

Fruit-show (frot'shd), n. An exhibition of 
fruit, generally competitive. 

Fruit-stain (frot'stan), 71, A mark left on 
clothes, &c. , by the juice of fruit. 
Fruit-stall (froPstal), 71, A stand in the 
market or in the street where fi’uit is sold. 
Fruit-sugar (frot'shi|g-gar), n. Fructose 
(which see). 

Fruit-tree (frSt'tre), ?i. A tree cultivated 
for its fruit, or a tree whose principal value 
consists in the fruit it produces, as the 
cherry-tree, apple-tree, pear-tree. 

Fruity (frdt'i), a, 1. Resembling fruit; 
having the taste or flavour of fruit; as, fruity 
port,— 2. Fruitful. 

Frument,t Same as Frumenty. Hoi- 
la7id; Fahyan. 

Frumentaceous (frd-men-ta'slius), a. [L, 
fru7ne7itacexis,trQmfriimmitum,CQm.} Hav- 
ing the character of or resembling wheat or 
other cereal. 

Wheat, barley, rye, millet, &c., are frtwtenia- 
plants. Rees' Cyc. 

Frumentarious (fr5-men-ta''ri-us), a. [L. 
frumentax'ius, from/mmejtiwm, corn,} Per- 
taining to wheat or grain. 

Frumentation (frd-men-ta'shon), n. [L. 
fru7}ie7itatio,frQmfrwnc7itum,com.] Among 
the Romans, a largess of grain bestowed on 


the people to quiet them when uneasy or 
turbulent. 

Frumenty ( fro ' men - ti ), n, [L. f rxmuin- 
turn, wheat or grain.] A dish made of hulled 
wheat boiled in milk and seasoned: espe- 
cially used at Christmas; furnienty. 
Fitunetary.f [An erroneous form of fru- 
'numty.) ITumenty. 

The fifth book is of pease-porridge, under which 
are inchided/nwiffojj, water-gruel, &c. 

King, Art of Cookery. 

Fruingild,! Frumgyldt (fnmi'gild), n. 
[A. Sax., from frum, lirst, and gild, gyld, a 
money payment.] In Urn, the first payment 
made to the kindred of a person slain, 
towards the recompense of his murder. 
Frump (frump), n. [Po-ssibly connected 
with G. rimpfen, to make a ■wry month; 
Prov. E. fmmple, to wrinkle or crumple.] 
1. 1 A joke, jeer, or flout. 

Yon must eudiire a few court frumps. B. yonson. 

2. A croBs-temperecl, old-fashioned female. 
Frump t (frump), r. if. To insult. 

Frumpert (frump'«ir), 71 . A mocker. 
Frumpish (frurap'iali), a. 1. Cross-tempered; 
cross-grained; scornful. 

She sits down so, ogdxXe frmnpish, and won’t read 
her lesson to me, y, Baitlie. 

2. Old-fashioned, as applied to dress. 

Our Bell . , . looked very fnanpisk, Fcofe. 

Frumpishness (frump 'ish-nes), n. The 
state or quality of ])eing friiinpi.sh. 

^ Frumjiy ( frump 'i), a '. Cross - tempered ; 

I frumpish. ‘Don’t fancy me n frumpy o\iX 
i married woman.’ Dickens. 

Frusht (frush), v.t [Probably from Fr. 
froisse7% to bruise, to crush, to break, derived 
liy LittrS from a L.L. frustrare, to break, 
from L, frustuni, a piece or fragment. Or it 
may be onomatopoetic, expressive of thti 
sound of an object breaking, like crash. 
Comp, frush, noise.] To bruise; to crush; 
to break in pieces. 

I like thy armour ivell; 

I’liyi-jw/j it, and unlock the rwets all, 

But I'll be master of it. Shah, 

Frush (fnish), 71 . [A. Sax. frosc. See Frog. 
Comp. G.frosch, a frog, and also a swelling 
inside a horse’s mouth.] 1, In farrmry, 
same as Frogj—% A discharge of a fetid or 
ichorous mutter from the frog of a horse's 
foot; also called TAms/i. 

Frush (frush), a. [See Frtjsh, Ui?.] Easily 
broken; brittle; short; crisp. ‘Rotten sticks 
are frush.’ Prof. Wilson. 

Frush (frush), 71. ISToise made by objeci.s 
coming into collision and being crushed. 
[Rare.] 

Horrible uproar andyrzwA 
Of rocks that meet in battle. Southey. 

Frust (frust). Same as Frustum. 
FrustraTole (fnis'tra-bl), a. [See Fbus- 
TRATE. ] That may be frustrated or d efeate d. 
Frustraneoust Urus-trfUne-us), a, [See 
Frl'S'JMIate.] Vain; useless; unprofitable. 
Frustrate (frusTrat), x.t. pret, & pp. fms- 
trated; ppr. fx'ustrating. [L. fnistro7% fi'Us- 
ti’atus, ivom frustra, in a state of deception, 
without effect, in vain, from same root as 
fraud. See Feaub.] 1. To make of 
no avail; to bring to notliing; to prevent, 
from taking effect or attaining a purpose 
or fulfilment; to defeat; to disappoint; to 
balk; as, to frxistratc a plan, design, or at- 
tempt; io fntstrate the will or p’urpose. 

Babington’s conspiracy affainst Elizabeth, Fawkes’s 
conspiracy against James, Gerard's conspiracy against 
Cromv/Gll, , . . were all (Xisco'v&v^ii, frustrated, and 
punished. Macaulay. 

It is less commonly used with a personal 
object, as in Judith xL 11.-— 2. To make 
null ; to nullify; to render of no effect ; as, 
io frustrate a conveyance or deed.— Syn. To 
thwart, prevent, baffle, defeat, balk, hinder, 
countercheck. 

Frustrate (frus'trat),p. and<x. Vain; ineffec- 
tual; useless; unprofitable; null; void; of no 
effect.' ‘ Oxir frustx'ate &ei\XGh.' Shak 
Frustratelyt (frusTrafc-li), adv. In vain. 
Vicars. 

Frustration (frus-tra'shon), n. The act of 
fimstrating; disappointment; defeat; as, the 
of one’s attempt or design. 
Frustrative (frus'tra-tiv), a. Tending to 
frustra-te; tending to defeat; fallacious. 
Frustratory (frus^tra-to-ri), a. That makes 
void or of no effect; that renders null ‘A 
f7nistntt()ry appenV Ayliffe. 

Frustule (frus'tul), 71 . [L. frustulmn (dim. 
of fx'ustum), a small piece. ] A name given to 
each of the cells into which the Diatomacem, 
an order of sea-weeds, divide. 

Frustulent (frus'tu-lent), a. [L. fi^ustxim, 
a fragment. ] Abounding in fragments. [Rare. ] 
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Frustum. 


rrustulose (fras'tu-los), a>. [L. f7%stum, a 
fragment. ] In bot consisting of small frag- 
ments oa* frustums, 

Frustum (friis'tum), n. [t,, a piece, re- 
garded by Pott as from same root as 
frustra, frmis, <fcc. See Feustratb.] In 
qeom. the part of a solid next the base, left 
by cutting off the top portion by a plane 
parallel to the base; or the part of any solid 
between two planes, which may be either 
parallel or inclined to each other; as, the 
frusttmi of a cone, of a ^ 

pyramid, of a conoid, /\ 

of a spheroid, or of a / \ 

sphere, which latter is €! \ 

any part comprised be- / \ 

tween two parallel cir- 
cular sections; and the 
middle frustum of a 
sphere is that whose 
ends are equal circles, 
having the centre of 
the sphere in the mid- 
dle of it, and equally distant from both 
ends. In the figure the dotted line c shows 
the portion 6f the cone cut off to form the 
frustum/. 

Frutaget (frot'aj), n. l, A painted or sculp- 
tured representation of fruit; a fruit-piece. 
The cornices consist Gifrtttages and festoons, 
Evelyn, 

2. A confection of fruit. 

Frutesceuce (frb-tes'ens), ?i, Shnibbiness. 

[Rare.] 

Frutescent (fro-tes'ent), «. [FromL./rzftea3, 
fmticiSy a shrub.] In bot having the ap- 
pearance or habit of a shrub; shrubby; as, 
a frutescent stem. 

Fmtex (fro'teks), n. pi. Frutices (frb'ti-sez). 
[I/, ] In bot. a shrub ; a plant having a woody, 
durable stem, but less than a tree. 
Fmticalt (frb'ti-lcal), a, [From L. frutea, 
a shrub.] Of the nature of a shrub; shrubby. 

* This shrub or fruiicall plant. ’ Gerarde. 
Fnitlcantt (M'tik-ant), a. [I. fnUicans, 
fmticmitis, fvomfruticor, to become bushy, 
trom fmtea:, a bush.} Full of shoots. 
Fruticous, Fniticose(frb'tik-us, fro'tik-os), 
a. [L, fi'uticosus, from frutea}, fmticis, a 
shrub,] Pertaining to shrubs; shrubby; as, 
a /nrffco?i5 stem. 

Fraticulose <fr5-tik'a-16s), a. Branching 
like a small shrub. Gray. 

Frutify (froHi-fl), vA. A word used by 
Launcelot in Shakspere’s ilfem/iant </ Femcc 
for notify. 

Fry (fri), v.t. pret. & pp. fried; ■pj}T. fi'ying. 
[Ft. frlre, to fiy; L. friyo; Ski*, hlonj, to 
parch, to bake, to burn.l To dress with fat 
hy heating or roasting in a pan over a fire, 
to cook and prepare for eating in a frying- 
pan; as, to fnj meat or vegetables. 

Fry (fri), vA. l. To be dressed with heat in 
a pan over a fire; to suffer the action of fire 
or extreme heat; to simmer.— 2, To ferment, 
as in the stomach. 

To keep the oil {rornffy/ng in the stomach. Bacon. 

3. To be agitated; to boil. 'The frothy 
billows fry ' Spenser.— A To ferment in 
the mind. 

Wliat kindling motions in their breasts do fry. 

Fairfax. 

Fry (fri), u. T. That which is fried; a dish 
of anything fried.— 2. State of mental fer- 
ment or agitation; as, he keeps himself in a 
constant /r?/. 

Fry (fri), n. [From Fr. /am, spawn of fish 
or of frogs; or leel. free, frjd, seed, egg; 
Ootli. ftytiv.] 1. A swarm or crowd, espe- 
cially of little fishes; a swarm of any small 
animals, or of young people ; a great num- 
ber of small or insignificant objects, 'The 
/ry of children young.* Spenser, 

We have burned tvroff't^afes anda. hundred and 1 
twenty sinallyo'. ' ■ B. Walpole. \ 

2. The young of the salmon at a certaia 
stage of their progress. 

Fry t (fri), n. A kind of sieve. 

TOring-pan (fri'ing-pan), n. A pan with a 
long handle, used for fiying meat and vege- 
tables . — Out of the f}*ijiny-pan into the fire, 
a proverbial expression employed with re-^ 
ference to one who, in trying to extricate 
himself from one evil, falls into a greater, 
Fu^ (fbi a. Full. [Scotch.] 

Fua^et (fu^aj), n. Same as Funiage. 

Fuar (fuar), n. Same as jFemr. 

Fubt, FubSt (fub, fubz), n. [Origin and 
connections doubtful. According to Wedg- 
wood, analogous to &o5, dab, dob, signifying 
a lump, anything thick and short, from the 
sound of a soft lump falling to the ground.] 
A plump, chuliby, young person. 


Fub (fub), n. t. [Same w ord as Fob, to cheat.] 
To put off; to delay; to cheat. 

I have hQQnfubbed off aadfiibbed off from this day 
tothatday, that it isa shame to be thought on. Skak. 

Fubbery (fubbd-ri), ?i. Act of cheating; 
deception. 

Fubby, Fubsy (fubOii, fub'zi), a. Plump ; 
chubby. 

Fucacese (fu-ka'se-e), n. pt [See Fucus. ] A 
nat, order of dark-coloured algaj, consisting 
of olive-coloured inarticulate sea- weeds, 
distinguished from the other algm by their 
organs of reproduction, which consist of ar- 
chegonia and antheridia, contained in com- 
mon chambers or conceptacles, united in 
club-shaijed receptacles at the ends or mar- 
gins of the fronds. Fucaceae exist in all parts 
of the ocean, and, though all are probably 
occasionally attached, they may persist as 
floating masses, like the gulf-weed. Macro- 
cystisptyrifera is said to have fronds of 500 
to 1500 feet long. The genus Fiicus is the 
best knoAvn British type. 

Fucate, Fucated (f u'kat, fu'kat-ed), a. [L. 
fucatus, hom fuco, to stain.] Painted; dis- 
guised with paint; also, disguised with false 
show. 

Fuchs (foks), n. [G, a fox,] In German 
universities, a student of the first year; a 
freshman. 

Fuchsia (fu'shi-a, fok'si-a), n, [Named after 
the discoverer Leonard Fuchs, a German 
botanist.] A genus of beautiful flowering 
shrubs, natives of South America, Mexico, 
and New Zealand, nat, order Onagrarise, 
characterized by having a funnel-shaped 
coloured deciduous foiu’-parted calyx, some- 
times with a very long tube; four petals set 
in the mouth of the calyx-tube and alter- 
nating with its segments; eight exserted 
stamens, and, a long style with a capitate 
stigma. This is one of bur most common 
decorative greenhouse phmts, while the 
hardy varieties out of doors in the open 
border form an important feature with their 
drooping elegant habit and their wonderful 
prof usion of flo wei’s. 

Fucivorous (f u-siv'er-us), a. [L. facets, sea- 
weed, and voro, to eat. ] A term applied to 
animals that subsist on sea-weed. 

Fucoid, Fucoidal (fu'koid, fiVkoid-al), a. 

1 Pertaining to or resembling sea-weed, 
j Fucus (fukiis), n. [L., rock-lichen, orchil 
1 (used as a red dye and as rouge for the 
cheeks), red or purple colour, rouge, dis- 
guise, deceit.] 1. A paint; a dye; also, false 
show. 

Those that paint for debauchery should have the 
fucus pulled off, and the coarseness underneath dis- 
covered. Jeremy Collier, 

"i^ofuais, nor vain supplement of art, 

SliaJl falsify the lanjruage of my heart. Sandys. 

2. In hot. a name formerly applied to almost 
all the solid alg{B,hut now confined to agenus 
of the family Fucacem, comprising those sea- 
weeds which have a fiat or compressed 
forked frond, the air-vessels when present 
formed by the occasional swelling of the 
branches, or in their substance and recep- 
tacles filled with mucus, traversed by a net- 
work of jointed filaments. Many of the 
species are exposed at low- water; they form 
a considerable proportion of the sea-weeds 
thro^vn up on cm* coasts, and are used for 
manure and for making kelp. Most contain 
iodine, 

Fucust (fu'kus), v.t To paint; to perfume. 
Fad (fud),?i. ascut, a short tail.] 

The scut or tail of the hare, coney, &c. 
Burns. [Old English aiid Scotch.] 

Fud (fud), n. [Bromfud, a hare’s or rabbit’s 
tail. ] Woollen waste; the refuse of the new 
wool taken out in the scribbling process, 
which is mixed with the mungo for use. 
See Mungo, SnoDPr. 

Fudder (fud'der), n. Same as Fodder. 
Fuddle (fudd), uf. pret. & pp. fuddled; ppr. 
fuddling. [A form of fuzzle (which see).] 

1. To make foolish or stupid by drink; to 
make intoxicated. 

I am too fuddled to take care to observe your 
orders, Steele. 

2, To spend in drinking; to part with for the 
sake of obtaining the means of drinking. 

Fuddle (f udl), v.i To drink to excess. 
Fuddler (fudaiT ), A dnmkard. 

Fudge (fiij), n. A made-up story; stuff; non- 
sense; as, the tale was all fudge. 

. At the conclusion of every sentence (Mr. Burchell) 
would cry out, / Goldsmith. 

Fudge (fuj), v.t. pret. & fudged; ppr. 
fudging. [Probably connected with fudge . 
(which see).] 1. Tp makeup, as a false story; 
to contrive; to fabricate. ‘Ftidged up into 


such a smirkish liveliness.’ Fairfax.—^. To 
foist; to interpolate. 

That last— suppose— in; 

Why should you cram these upon me? Foote. 

Fuegian (fu-e'ji-an), a. Belonging to Tierra 
del Fuego. 

Fuegiau (fu-e'ji-an), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of Tierra del Fuego. 

Fuel (fu’el). n. [Norm. Fr. fuayl, fouoyle, 
foualle; L.L, focale, from L. focus, a hearth, 
a fire-place. See Focus.] 1. Any matter 
which serves as aliment to fire; that which 
feeds fire; combustible matter, as wood, 
coal, peat, &c.— 2. Anything that serves 
to feed or increase flame, heat, or excite- 
ment. 

He's gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy words by addingyirr^/ to the flame? Milton. 

Fuel (fu'el), b.i. pret. & pp. fuelled; ppr, 
fuelling. 1. To feed with fuel or combus- 
tible matter. 

Never, alas I the dreadful name, 

Thaty'w^/i' the infernal flame. Co7uley. 

2. To store or furnish with fuel or firing. 
Fuel-feeder (fu'el-f ed-^r), n. A contrivance 
for supplying a furnace with fuel in gra- 
duated quantities. 

FueHer (fu'el-er), n. One who or that which 
supplies fuel. 

Fuero (fp-erio), n. [Sp., from li. forum (which 
see).] A Spanish term having such signi- 
fications as— a code of law, a charter of privi- 
leges, a custom having the force of law, a 
declaration by a magistrate, tlie seat or juris- 
diction of a tribunal.— guzgo, a code of 
Spanish law, said to be the most ancient in 
Europe, 

Fuff (fuf), ui [Onomatopoetic.] To puff. 
[Local.] 

Fuff (fuf), V. t To puff ; to whiff. [Scotch. ] 
Shey^?^il7'Vher pipe wi' sic a hint. Burns. 

Fuff (fuf), n. A puff; a whiff. [Local.] 
Fuffy (fuf'i), a. Light; puffy. [Local.] 
Fuga (fu'ga), n. [L., flight.] In mime, same 
asAFugim. 

Fugacious (fu-ga'shus), a. [Fr. fugace; L. 
fugax, fugacis, from fugio, to flee or fly, to 
flee away.] Flying or disposed to fly; vola- 
tile; that lasts but for a short time. 

Much of its possessions is so hid, sofugacious, and 
of so uncertain purchase, gter. Taylor, 

—Fugacious corolla, in hot. one that is soon 
shed. 

Fugaoiousness (fu-ga'slms-nes), n. The 
quality of lieing fugacious; volatility. 
Pugacity (fu-gas'i-ti), n. [L. fugax, apt to 
flee, fleeting.] 1. The quality of being fuga- 
cious; fugaciousness; volatility; as_, the 
/wgac% of spirits.— 2. Uncertainty; insta- 

Fugacyt (fffga-si), n. Fugacity. Milton. 
Fugal (fu'gal), a. In muMc, like a fugue; 
containing answers to or imitations of a 
given subj^ect or theme, 

Fugato (fb-gii'td), n. In music, a composi- 
tion containing fugal imitation, but not in 
strict fugue form. 

Fugh (fu), interj. An exclamation express- 
ing abhorrence or disgust. 

Fugie (fiVji), n. [L. /wgfo, I flee.] A fugitive; 
a coward. [Scotch.] 

Fugie-warraut (fu'ji-wo-rant), n. In Scots 
law, a warrant granted to apprehend a 
debtor, against whom it is sworn that he 
intends to flee in order to avoid payment. 
Fugile (fu'jil), n. In med. (a) the cerumen 
of the ear. (b) A nebulous suspension in, 
or a deposition from, the urine, (c) An ab- 
scess; specifically, an abscess near the ear. 
Fugitation (fu-jit-a'shon), n. In Scots law, 
the act of a criminal absconding from jus- 
tice. 

Fugitive (fu'jit-iv), a. [Fr, fugitif, L. fugi- 
Urns, from L. fugio, fugitum, to flee or fly.] 

1. Volatile; apt to flee away; readily wafted 
by the wind. ‘The more tender and fugi- 
tive parts.’ Woodwai'd. — 2. Staying or last- 
ing but a short time; fleeting; not fixed or 
durable; readily escaping ; as, a fugitive 
idea. ^Fugitive delights,’ Daniel ‘The 
painter must an*est what is fugitive.' Dr. 
Oaird. Specifically, in dyeing, calico-print- 
ing, &c., a term applied to .such colours as 
will not stand washing or fade rapidly.— 

3. Fleeing or running from danger or pur- 
suit, duty or service. 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
uriexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out 
and seeks her adversary. Milton. 

Can daughter enjoy herself, while her 

parents are in tears? Richardson. ■■■■ 

A Wandering; vagabond. 


Fate, mr, fat, fall: me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; y Sc. fey. 
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The most malicious surmise was countenanced by 
a libellous pamphlet of ;i./ugiti 7 !e physician. 

Sir If. IVotion. 

6. In literature, a term applied to composi- 
tions which are short and occasional, written 
ill haste or at intervals, and considered to 
he fleeting and temporary. 

By collecting Peacock’s vcuhq fugitive pieces they 
have shown the scope of his versatile powers as a 
poet and dramatist, essayist and critic. Mdin. Rev. 

Fugitive (fu'jit-iv), n. l. One who flees from 
his station or duty; a deserter; one who flees 
from danger. ~2. One who has fled or de- 
serted and taken refuge under another 
power, or one who has fled from punishment, 
yourroj'al highness is too great and too just either 
to want or to receive the homage of rebelliousy/i;§'/^ 
ives. Drjdcn. 

S. Anything hard to he caught or detained. 

Or catch that airy fitgUive, called wit, Haite. 

Fugitively (fu'jit-iv-U), ady. In a fugitive 
manner. 

Fugitiveness (fil'jit-iv-nes), n. 1. The state , 
or quality of being fugitive; 'volatility; 
f ugacity; aptness to fly away.--2. Instability; 
unsteadiness. 

Fugleman, Flugelman (fu'gl-man, liu'gl- 

man), n. [G. pu.ijclviiann, from fiiujely a 
■wing.] 1. A soldier .specially expert and 
well drilled, who takes his place in front of 
a military company, as an example or model 
to the others in their exercises; a file-leader. 
Hence~2. One who takes the initiative in 
any movement, and sets an example for 
others to follow. 

‘One cheer more,’ screamed the in 

the balcony, and out shouted the mob again. 

Fugue (fug), n. [Fr.; Sp. and It. f^iga, 
from L. fugciy a fleeing, flight.] In mime, 
a polyphonic composition constructed on 
one or more short subjects or themes, 
which are harmonized according to the laws 
of counterpoint, and introduced from time 
to time with various contrapuntal devices, 
the in berest in these frequently heard themes 
being sustained by diminishing the interval 
of time at which they follow each other, 
and monotony being avoided by the occa- 
sional use of episodes, or passages open to 
free treatment. 

In all the different species olftf^rttes the parts fly 
or run after each other, and hence the derivation of 
tlie general Winat fas'ne. jf. W. Moore. 

Fuguist (fug'ist), w. A musician who com- 
poses or performs fugues. 

Fulcihlet (ful'si-bl), a. [L. fuldo, to prop.] 
That may be propped or supported. Coe/c- 
eram. 

Fulcinieutt (ful'si-ment), \h. fuUimen- 

tum, from fulcio, to prop.] A prop; a ful- 
crum; the support on which a balance or 
lever rests and turns. Wilkins. 

Fulcraceous (ful-kra'shus), a. In hot of or 
pertaining to the fulcra of plants. See Ful- 
crum, 

Fulcrate (ful'krM), a. [From L. fulcrum, a 
prop.] 1. In hot descending to the earth, as 
a branch or stem.— 2. Furnished with ful- 
cniras. 

Fulcrum (fuVkrum), n. L. pi. Fulcra (fuF- 
kra); E. pi. Fulcrums (furkrumz). [L.,the 
post or foot of a couch, ivomfuUio, to sup- 



port.] 1. A prop or support. — 2. In mech. 
that by Which a lever is sustained; the point 
about which the lever turns in lifting a body. 
In the figure L is the lever, by depressing 
which over p, the fulcrum, the stone israised. 

8. In hot. the part of a plant which serves to 
support or defend it, or to facilitate some 
necessary secretion, as a stipule, a bract, a 
tendril, a gland, &c. 

Fulcrum Forceps, n. An instrument used 
by dentists, and consisting of a forceps in 
which one beak is furnished with a hinged 
metal plate, padded with india-rubber, 
which rests against the gum, while the other 
beak has the usual tooth or gouge shape. 

Ful-drive,t Fully driven; completed. 
Chaucer. 


ch, o/iain; <Sh, Sc., locA; g, gQ\ j, job; 


Fulfil, FulfiU (fuI-filO, v,t pret. & pp. ful- 
filled; ppr. fulfilling. [A compound of full 
and Jill; A. Biix. fulfyllan,} l.f To fill to 
the full; to fill entirely. 

Humbly beseeching Thee, th.it all we, who .’ire 
partakers of this Holy Comnumion, mriy bQ/u/jiRed 
with thy grace ami heavenly benediction. 

Rooi: qf Common Prayer. 

2. To accomplish or cany into effect, as a 
prophecy, promise, intention, design, desire, 
prayer, requirement, legal demand, terms 
of a bargain or covenant, and the like; to 
perform; to complete by performance; to 
comply witli the injunctions, requireinent.s, 
or demands of. 

Here nature ^Qnum/ul/illed in all her ends. Milicn. 
He will /idjU the desire of them th,'it fear him. 

Ps. cxlv, 19. 

If yeyuldi the royal law according to the Scrip- 
tures, Thou Shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye 
do well. Jam. ii. 8. 

3. To complete, as an agi’tied on period of 
service, or as a term of life ; as. to fulfil a 
hundred yetirs, that is, to live a Iiimdred , 
years. Dryden. 

Give me iny wife, for niy days areyir/////*/. 

Gen. xxix. SI. 

I Fulfiller (ful-fiF6r), n. One tlmt fulfils or 
. accomplishes. 

I Fulfilmeut (ful-fiUment), n. Accomplish- 
ment; completion; execution; performance; 
as, the fulfilmcMt of prophecy. ‘The/«i- 
filment of all his other promises,' Blair. 
Fulgency (ful'j on-si), n. brightness; splen- 
dour; glitter. 

Fulgent (fiiFjent), a. [L. fiilgem, fulgentis, 
from fulgeo, to shine.] Shining; dazzling; 
exciiiisitely bright. 

Fulgently (ful'jent-li), aiU. In a fulgent 
manner; dazzlingly; glitteringly. 

Fulgidt (fuFjid), a. [L. fulgidus, from ful- 
geo, to shine.] Shining; glittering; dazzling. 

‘ Fxdgid weapons.’ Pope, 

Pulgidity (ful-jid'i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being fulgid; splendour. 

Fulgor (ful'gor), 'n. [L.] Splendour; dazzling 
brightness. Sir T. Broicne.. 

Fulgora (fuFgo-ra), [L,] The lanteni-fiy 
genus, a genus of homoptorous insects allied 
to the Cicadidm, but fonned into a family by 
tliem.selves,the Fulgoridaj. They are remark- 
able for the prolongation of tiieir forehead 
into an empty vesicular expansion, and are 
so named because the lauteni-fly proper (F'. 
lanternarki), a native of Guiana, has been 
asserted to emit a strong light from this 
inflated projection. The evidence of this 
luminosity, however, is more than doubtful. 

A Chinese species has, on equally equivocal 
testimony, been called F. candelaria. See 
Lantern-ply, 

Fulgoridas, Fulgorina (ful-go'ri-de, ful-go- 
ri'na), n. pi. A family of hoinopterous in- 
sects, of which the lantern-fly is the type. 
SeeFiTLQORA. 

Fulgurant t ( fuFgur - ant ), a. Lightening. 
Sir T. More. 

Fulguratet (ful'gur-at), ui. pret. & pp. ful- 
gurated; ppr. fulgurating. [See Fulguba- 
TION,] To flash as lightning, 

Fulguration (ful-gur-a'shoii),n. [L, fulgur- 
atio, from futguro, fidgnratum, to lighten, 
ivomfulguT, lightning.] 1. The act of light- 
ening, or flashing with light.— 2. In assay-- 
ing, the .sudden briglitening of the melted 
globules of gold and silver in the cupel of 
the assayer, when the last film of vitreous 
lead or copper leaves their surface. 
Fulguilte (fuFgiiir-Tfc), ii. Any rocky sub- 
stance that has been fused or vitrified by 
lightning. More strictly, a vitrified tube of 
sand formed by lightning penetrating the 
solid ground, and fusing a portion of the 
materials through which it passes. 

Fulguryt (ful'gur-i), m [L. light- 
ning.] Lightning. Cockeram. 

Fulham, t n. Same as Fullam (which see). 
Fulica (f u'li-ka), n. A genus of grallatorial 
birds including the coots. The members of 
this genus have a strong straight and some- 
what conical bill, the base of which extends 
up the forehead and there dilates so as to 
form a naked patch; the toes ai’e edged with 
a scolloped membrane. They live in. marshy 
places and on the margins of ponds, and are 
pretty mdely spread over Europe, Asia, and 
America. See Coot. 

Fuliginose (ffi-lij'in-os), a. Same as Fuli- 
ginous. 

Fuliginosity (fu-lij'in-os"i-ti), n. [L. ftdigi- 
nosus, from fuligo, soot.] The condition 
or quality of being fuliginous; sootiness ; 
matter deposited by smoke. CarCyte. 
Fuliginous (f u-lij^in-us), a. [L, fuUgineus, 
fuliginosus, Siom fuligo, soot,] 1. Pertain- 
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ing to soot; sooty; dark.— 2. Pertaining to 
smoke; resembling smoke; dusky. 
FuUgiuousIy (fu-lij"in-us-li), adr. In a 
smoky manner; duskily. 

Military France i."! everywhere full of sour Jnfiani- 
matory luimour, wJiich exhales /ulij^rifiousiy, 
thi.s way or that. Carlyle, 

Fuligo (fu-lFgo), n. [L.] Grime; soot. 
C.arnphire, of a %vhite substance, by its yitligo 
afforcleth a deep black. Sir T. JBrowne. 

FuliguliUJB (fu-lig-u-li'ne), n. pi. The sea- 
ducks, a sub-family of the Aiiatida), char- 
acterized by having a long, flat, broad bill, 
with scarcely any gib},josityat the base, and 
rather dilated at the extremity; short tail 
of fourteen feathers. The pochards (Fuli- 
,gula), canvas-back duck, &c. , are among them. 
Fultmarfc (ffiTi-mart), xi. Same as Foumart 
Fulke.-l n. Folk; people, Chaucer. 

Full (fill), u. [A. Sax.; O.Sa.Y./wl, Icel./id^r, 
CQil\.fulls,mB.ful,C.roll. See FILL,] l.Ke- 
plete; having within its limits all that it can 
contain; as, a ves.sel/id^ of liquor. —2. 'VVeli 
supplied or furnished; abounding; having a 
large quantity or abundance; as, a house 
full of furniture; life is full of cares and 
perplexities.— 3. Supplied; not vacant. 

Had the throne been Jitii, theh meeting would not 
have been regular. Riae^sfone. 

4. Plump; filled out; as, a body,— 5. Sa- 
turated; sated. 

I amyuR of the tnirnt-offerings of mms. Is, i. ir. 

6. Having the mind or memory filled. 
Everyone is/j/Ii of the miracles done by cold baths 

on decayed and weak constitutions. Locke. 

7. Abundant in quantity; plenteous; as, a 
full meal.— 8. Ifot defective or x>artial; not 
wanting anything to complete; entire; ade- 
quate; mature; perfect; as, the/«Z2 accom- 
XJlishment of a prophecy; full compensation 
or reward; a person oi full age; a full stop; 
a full face. 

It came to pass at the end of two yeans, that 
Fharaoh dreamed. Gen. sli. i, 

9. Strong; not faint or attenuated; loud; 
clear; distinct; as, ■a full voice or sound. 

I did never know so ftill a voice issue from so 
empty a heart. Shak. 

10. Giving ample details or arguments; treat- 
ing of in the most ainxde way; copious; jis, 
the speaker was full upon that point. — 

11. In music, a tenn axjplied (a) to autliems 
having no solos or .solo voice to the parts; 
(b) to "the organ wlien all or most of the 
stops are out; (c) to a score the several 
parts of which are complete, and whose 
combinations are closely c<.mstinicted; (ri) to 
a band when all the voices and instninieiits 
are employed.— FnW and by (naut), sailing 
close-hauled, having all the sails full, and 
lying as near the wind as possible.— 
hrothers or sisters, children of the same 
father and tlie same mother.— cousin, 
the son or daugliter of an aunt or uncle.— 
Full cry, a term in hunting signifying that 
all the hounds have caught the scent and 
give tongue in chorus; hence, hot pursuit; 
hard chase.— dress, a dress which eti- 
quette requires to be worn on occasions of 
ceremony and tlie like, varying uisiiallywith 
the profession of the wearer.— F-wirmomt, 
the moon with its whole disk illuminated, 
as when opposite to the sun; also, the time 
when the moon is in this position.— 
run or full swing, unrestrained liberty. 
[Slang.] 

Full (ful), n. 1. Complete measure; utmost 
extent; highest state or degree; as, this in- 
stniment answers to tlie fxdl; fed to the 
full. 

The swan’s down feather. 

That stands upon the swell at full of tide, Shak. 

2. That period in the revolution of the moon 
wlien it presents to the spectator its whole 
face illuminated, as it always does when in 
opposition to the sun, — WHtten in full, 
written ivithout contractions; written in 
words, not in figures. 

Full (ful), adv. [The adverbial use of the 
adjective is old, especially in composition ; 
comp. A. Sax. fidl-edthe, very easily ; fidl- 
dysig, very foolish; fuU-nedh, very near.] 

1. Quite; to the same degree; without abate- 
ment or diminution; equally. 

The pawn I proffer shall be full as good. Dryden. 

2. FuUy; completely; altogether. ‘Inform 
her full of my particular fear.* Shak. ‘ I 
amnow/«W resolved.* Shale.— Z. Exactly. 

Full in the centre of the sacred wood. Addison. 

4. Directly; straight; as, he looked him /nK 
in the face; he came full upon such a one. 

6. To satiety. 
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I have suppedy^/iT with horrors. Shak. 

Jpull is placed, eapecially in poetry, be- 
fore adjectives and adverbs to lieighten or 
strengthen tlieir signification; tis, full sad. 

With his cruel bow he ItLid/ziU low 
, The harmless albatross. Coleridge. 

Pull well they laughed with counterfeited glee, 
Ac all his jokes, for many a joke had he. 

Goldsmith. 


Full is prefixed to other ^ynrcls, chiefly par- 
ticiples, to express utmost extent or degree; 
as, fii?Z-blown, /niJ-grown, &c. 

Full (ffil), To become full or wholly 
illuminated; as, the moon/itZZ^at midnight. 

Full (fnl), 'T. t. [A. Sax. fullicm, to whiten, to 
full, a fuller, from L. fullo, a cloth- 
fuller; comx>. F t. fouler, to tread, to trample, 
from L.L. fuUare, to full cloth.] To thicken 
in a mill, as cloth ; to make compact; to 
scour, cleanse, and thicken in a mill. 

Full (ful), v.i. To become fulled or felted; 
as, this' cloth /wWs very well. 

FuU-acorned (fiiTa-kornd), a. Fed to the 
full with acorns. Shah 

Fullage (ful'aj), n. Money paid for fuUing 
cloth. 

Full-aged (fuTajd), a. Being of mature age. 

Fullam, Fulham (f ul'am), n. l. An old cant 
word for false dice, named from Fulham, a 
suburb of London, which, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was tlie most notorious 
place for black-legs in all England. Those 
mad© to throw the high numbers, from five 
to twelve, were called ‘high,' and those to 
throw the low numbers, from ace to four, 
‘low.’ 

For gourd and bolds, 

And ‘high’ and ‘ low’ beguile the rich and poor. 

Shah. 


Fuller’s -thistle, Fuller's-weed (ful'ch;z- 
this-l, fuEerz-wed), n. A name commonly 
given to"the teasel, a plant of the genus Dip- 
sacus (J). fuUonum), the burs or prickly 
flower-heads of which ai'e used in di’essing 
cloth. See LlPSACBiB. 

FuUery (fpEe-ri), n. The p^ce or the works 
where the fulling of cloth is carried on. 
Full-eyed (fiUTd), a. Having large promi- 
nent eyes. 

Full-fed. (fuEfed), a. Fed to fulness; plump 
with fat. . n „ 

FuU-deshed (fuEflesht), a. Having full 
flesh; corpulent. 

FuU-fiowing(fi.iEfl6-ing), a. Flowing; with 
fulness; swelling; giving free vent. ^ Shah 
FuU- formed (fiiEformci), a. Having full 
form. Shah . ^ 

FuH-forbuned (ful'for-tund), a. At the 
height of prosperity. ‘ The imperious show 
of full-fm'tuned Ceesar.’ Shah 
Full-fraught (ffil'frat), a. Laden or stored 
to fulness. Shah 

Fun-gorged (fuEgorjd), a. In falconry, 
sated; over-fed. Shah 
FUn« grown (fpEgron), a. Grown to full 
size; accompanying fulness of growth. ‘Ripe 
and frolic of his/«ZZ-£ 0 'oi«?i age.’ Milton. 
Full-haUded (fulfiiand-ed), a. Bearing some- 
thing valuable, especially a gift; possessing 
ample means: the opposite of empty-handed: 
generally applied to a person coming or 
departing; as, his wife came to him full- 
handed; he sent Iiim may full-handed. 
Full-hearted (fuEliart-ed), a. Full of cour- 
age or confidence; elated. 

The tnemy Jidl-hearted, 

Lolling the tongue with slaughtering. Shah, 


2. Hence, a sham; a make-believe. *Ftil- 
ham of poetic fiction.’ Hudibras. 

Full-armed (ful'armd), a. Completely 
armed. 

Full-blooded (fuEblud-ed), a. 1. Having 
a full supply of blood.— 2. Of pure blood or 
extraction; thorough-bred; as, afuU-Uooded 
horse. 

FuIL-bloomed (fiiEblomd), a. Having per- 
fect bloom; like a perfect blossom. * Full- 
bloomed lips.* Crashcao. 

Full-blown (fiil’blon), a. 1, Fully ex- 
panded, as a biossom; mature; as, a full- 
blomn rose; full-blown beauty. -—2. Fkilly 
distended •with wind. 

And steers against it with. s./ull-hlowi SB.\\. 

Dryden, , 

Full-born (fiiEborn), d. Nobly born. 

Full-bottom (ffil'bot-tum), ?k A wig mth a 
large bottom. 

Full-bottomed (fuEbot-tumd), a. Having 
a large bottom, as a wig. 

Full-bound (fijl'bound), a. In book-bind- 
bound entirely in leather. 

Full-butt (fuEbut), adv. Meeting directly 
and with vio’lence; with sudden collision. 

He and the babler, or talker I told ye of, mot/ull- 
butt; and after a little staring one another in the 
face, upon tlie encounter, the babler opened. 

Sir P. VBstra7ige. 

Full-centre (fpEsen-ter), a. In arch, a term 
applied to what has the shape of a full semi- 
circle; as, a full-centre arch ; a full-centre 
vault. 

Full-charged (fuEchiiTjd), a. Charged or 
loaded to the full; fully prepared. 

I stood i' the level 

Qlvi, full-charged confederacy. Shak, 

Pull-chisel (fuEchiz-el), adv. At full speed. 
fAmerican vulgarism.] 

* 0 ye?, sir, i’ll get you jny master’s seal in a miii" 
ute.' And off he full-chisel. T. C. Haliburton, 

Full-dress (fuEdres), a. That demands full 
dress; as, a /«ZZ-cfress party or concert. 

Full-drive (fuEdiiv), adv. At full speed. 

Full-eared (fuEerd), a. Having the ears 
or heads fuU of grain. 

Fuller (fuE^r), n. One who fulls; one whose 
occupation is to full cloth. 

Fuller (ffiE^r), n. In blacksmith’s work, a 
die; a half-round set-hammer. 

Fuller (fuE6r), v.t. To form a groove or 
channel in, by a fuller or set-hammer; as, to 
a bayonet. 

FuHer's-earth (fiTEdrz-6rth),7i. A variety of 
clay or marl, compact but friable, imctuous 
to the touch, and of various colours, usually 
■with a shade of green. It is useful in scouring 
and cleansing cloth, as it imbibes the grease 
and oil used in preparing wool It consists 
of silica 60 per cent., alumina 20, water 24, 
and small quantities of magnesia, lime, and 
peroxide of iron. This marl occurs in and 
gives its name to a division of the lower 
oolitic strata, which reaches a thickness of 
400 feet. 


Fun-hot (ffil'liot), a. Heated to the utmost ; 
very fiery, ‘Anger is like a full-hot horse.’ 
Shah 

Fulling-mill (fuEiug-mil), n, A mill for full- 
ing cloth by means of pestles or stampers, 
which beat and press it to a close or compact 
state, and cleanse it. The principal parts of 
a fulling-mill are the wheel, with its trundle, 
which gives motion to the tree or spindle, 
whose teeth communicate that motion to 
the pestles or stampers, which fall into 
troughs, wherein the cloth is put, with 
fUller's-earfch, to be scoured and thickened 
by this process of beating. 

Full-length (ffinengfch), a. Embracing the 
whole ; extending the whole length; as, a 
portrait. 

Full-manned (f uEmand), a. Completely fur- 
nished with meii, as a fort with soldiers, or 
a ship with sailors. Shah 
FuUmart.t Same as Foumart (which see). 
£*. Jonson. 

Full-moon (fuEmdn), a. Pertaining to or 
produced by the moon when full, 

In folly rushes with a tide. Ccfzvfer. 

Full-mouthed (fpEmoui'Hd), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to or issuing from a full mouth; pro- 
duced by a mouth blowing to its utmost 
extent. 

Had Boreas blown 

"ESs full-mouthed blast, and cast thy houses down. 

Quarles. 

2. Having a fuU or strong voice or sound. 

A diapason swallows all. Craskaw. 

Fullness (ffil'nes). Same as J’itZness. 
Full-orbed (fpEorbd), a. Having the orb 
complete or fully illuminated, as the moon; 
like the full moon. 

Full-replete ( fuE re - plet ), a. Completely 
filled. ‘ Full-replete with choice of all de- 
lights.’ Shah 

Full-sailed (fuEsald), a. Unlimited; abso- 
lute. ‘ Full-sailed confidence.’ Massinger. 
FuH-souled (fpEsold), a. Magnanimous; of 
noble disposition. 

Full-split (fpEsplit), adv. With the great- 
est -violence and impetuosity. [American 
vulgarism.] i 

Full-summed (fuEsumd), a. Complete in i 
all its parts. 

Full-swing (fpEswing), adv. With eager 
haste; with -violence and impetuosity. 
Pull-voiced (fuUvoist), a. Having a full, 
strong, powerful voice. ‘The full-^voiced 
Milton. 

Full-winged (ful'^^gd), a. 1. Having com- 
plete wings or large strong wings, Shah— 
2. Ready for flight; eager. Beau. <& FI. 
Fully (fpEli), adv. In a full manner; to the 
full; without lack or defect; completely; 
entirely; as, to ho fully persuaded of some- 
thing. ‘ To oppose his hatred Shah 
—Fully committed, in law, committed to 
prison for trial, in distinction from being 
pre-vionsly detained for examination.— S yn. 
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Completely, entirely, maturely, plentifully, 
abundantly, plenteously, copiously, largely, 
amply, sufficiently, clearly, distinctly, per- 
fectly. 

Fulmar (fpEmar), n. [Icel. fdlmdr. Mi. 
foul mew.] A natatorial or swimming oce- 
anic hiTdiProcellariaglacialis), of the family 
Procellaridce or petrels. The fulmar is larger 
than a gull; the upper mandible of its 
strong cylindrical bill is suddenly hooked 
downwards at the point, while the tip of 
the lower curves upward. It inhabits the 
northern seas in prodigious numbers, breed- 
ing in Iceland, Greenland, Spitzbergen, the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands, the Hebrides, 
&o. It feeds on fish, the blubber of whales, 
and any fat, putrid, floating substance that 
conies in its way. ' It makes its nest on sea- 



cliffs, in which it lays only one egg. The 
natives of St. Kilda value the eggs above 
those of any other bird, and search for them 
by descending precipices by ropes in the 
most perilous manner. The fulmar is also 
valued for its feathers, down, and the oil 
foimd in its stomach, which is one of tli(3 
principalproductsof St. Kilda. When caught 
or assailed it lightens itself by disgorging 
the oil from its stomach. Tliere is another 
species found in the Pacific Ocean. 

Fulmar (fuEmar), n. The foumart (which see). 
Fulmeu (ful 'men), n. [L.] Lightning; a 
thimderliolt. [Rare.] 

Reasoningr cannot find such a mine of thought, nur 
eloquence such afulmen of expression. 

Sir IV, Hannilton. 

Fulminant (fuEmin-ant), a. \Jj. fulminans, 
fulminantis, i)pr. of fulmino. See Ful- 
minate.] Thundering; making a loud noise. 
Bailey. 

Fulminate (ful'min-at), v.i. pret. & 
minated; ppr. fulminating. [L. fidmino, 
fxdminaimn, from fulmen, lightning, contr. 
foT fxdgimen, from fulgeo, to flash.] 1. To 
thunder.— 2. To make a loud sudden noise 
or a sudden sharp report; to explode with a 
loud noise ; to detonate ; as, f ulminating 
gold,— 3. To issue threats, denunciations, 
censures, and the like, with or as with au- 
thority; especially, to send forth ecclesias- 
tical censures, as is done by the pope. 

Who shall be depositary of the oaths and leagues of 
princes, ox fulminate against the perjur’d infiactors 
of them. Lord Herbert, 

Fulminate (fuEmin-at), v.t. l. To cause to 
explode.— 2. To utter or send out, as a de- 
nunciation or censm’e; especially, to send 
out, as a menace or censure, by ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

Judgments . , . fub^tinated with the air of one 
who had the divine vengeance at his disposal. 

Rp, IVarbii-rton. 

Fulminate (ful'min-at), n. An explosive 
compound. See FULMlNATiNa. 
Fulininating (ful'min-at-ing), p. and a. 
1. Thundering; crackling; exploding; deton- 
ating.— 2. Hurling papal denunciations, me- 
naces, or censures . — Fulminating com- 
pounds or fulminates, explosive compomids 
of fulminic acid with various bases, such as 
gold, mercuiy, platinum, and silver. The oM 
fulminating powder is a mixture of niti-e, 
sulphur, and potash. Fulminate of mercui y 
is extensively used as a priming in percus- 
sion caps. 

Fulmination (ful-miii-a'shon), n. 1. The 
act of fulminating, thundering, or detonat- 
ing; the act of thundering or issuing forth, 
as denunciations, threats, censures, and the 
like, with authority and violence.— 2. That 
which is fulminated or thundered forth, j.s 
a menace or censure. 

The fjcbizinatious from the Vatican were turned 
into ridicule. Aylijfe, 

Fulminatory (ful'min-a-to-ri), a. Sending 
forth thunders or f ulminations ; thunder- 
ing; striking terror. 

Still less is a cdid gauche wanting; extreme left} 
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sitting: on the topmost benches, as if aloft on itsspecn- 
latory heijfht or niountaiti, which will become a prac- 
ixcoX/ulmmatory heig:ht,and make t lie name of Moun- 
tain famous-infamous to all times and lands. 

Carlyle. 

Fulmine (M'min), v.t pret pp. Jul- 
mined; ppr. fulmining. l. To thunder; to 
fulminate; to give utterance to in an autho- 
ritative or vehement manner. 

WarminjT with her theme 
ShaJ'tdmined out her scorn of laws Saliquc. 

Tennyson. 

2 . To shoot or dart, as lightning. 

And ever and anon the rosy red 

Flnsht through lier face as it had been a flake 

Of lightning through bright heven ftihnined. Spenser. 

Fulmine (ful'min), v.i. To thunder; to sound 
liho thunder; to fulminate; to speak out 
holdly and with resistless power, or with 
supreme authority. 

A vqry Cicerone— yet, alas, 

How unlike him \v\\oft(lniined in old Rome ! RoQ-ers. 

Pulmineous (ful-min'o-us), a. fL. fuhaen, 
thunder.] Pertaining to thunder. 
Fulminic (ful-min'ik), a. In chem. of or 
pertaining to or capable of detonation.— 
Fubninic acid, an acid not known in the 
free state. See under Fulminating. 
Fulness, Fullness (fuFues), n. Tiie state 
or quail by of being full or tilled; abundance; 
completeness; perfection; repletion; satiety; 
swelling; largeness; extent; strongness; 
loudness; clearness; ampleness of know- 
ledge; abundant learning. 

in thy presence is fulness of joy. Ps. xvi. i j. 

There wanted t\\Q fubiess of a plot and variety of 
characters to form it as it ought. Drydeu. 

The tendency of institutions tike those of England is 
to encourage readiness in public men at the expense 
both Gti fulness and exactness. Macaulay. 

’-In the fulness of time, a common phrase, 
signifying ‘at the proper or destined time.' 
The phrase originated in the Biblical ex- 
pression ‘When the fulness of the time was 
come.' Gal. iv. 4. 

Fulsamict (ful-sam'ik), a. Fulsome; nau- 
seous, Congreve. 

Fulsome (ful'sum), a. [Partly tvomfull 
and term, -some, partly from 0. E, fttl, 
f 0 ul,] 1. Filled out; full and plump. 

His lean, pale, hoar, and witliered corpse grew 
fulsome^ fair, and fresh. Golding-, 

2.t Causing surfeit; cloying. 

The nest is Doctrine, in whose lips there dwells . . . 

Honey, which nerverfidsome is, yet fills 

The widest souls. JSeaumonl. 

S. Offensive from excess of praise; gross. 

* Fulsome flattery.’ Macaulay.— i. Nau- 
seous; offensive; disgusting. 

He that htingsfulsome objects to my view. 

With nauseous images my fancy fills. Roscommon. 

5. t Lustful; wanton. ‘The ewes.’ 
BhalL—%, Tending to obscenity; coarse; as, 
a fulsome epigram. Dry den. 

Fulsomely (ful'sum-li), In a fulsome 
manner; rankly; grossly; nauseously; ob- 
scenely. 

Fulsomeness (ful'sum-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being fulsome ; nauseousness ; 
rank smell; obscenity; grossness; satiety. 
Fulvous, Fulvid (fuPvus, ful'vid), a. [L.L. 
fulvidus, Jj.fidvus, yellow. ] Y ello w ; tawmy ; 
of a tawny yellow colour. {Fulvid is rare.] 
Fumt (funi), v.t [Onomatopoetic. ] To 
sound or play upon a fiddle; to thrum. 

Follow me, tmAfam as you go. R, foftson. 

Fum, Fung (fum, fung), qi. The Chinese 
phoenix, one of the four symbolical animals 
supposed to preside over the destinies of 
the Chinese Empire. 

Fumacious (fu-ma^shus), a. [L. funms, 
smoke.] Lit smoky; hence, pertaining 
to smoke or smoking ; addicted to smoking 
tobacco. 

FumadO (fu-raaM5), n. [Sp. fumado, 
smoked, pp. of fumar, L. f%mare, to 
smoke, from fumus, smoke. ] A smoked 
fish. Carew. 

Fumage (fu'ma]), n. [L. fumus, smoke.] 
Tax on smoke places; hearth-money. 

Fumage, or fuage, vulgarly called smoke-farthings- 
jSlackstone. 

rumaramide(fu-ma'ra-mid), n. (C 4 H 0 N 2 O 2 -) 
In chem. a substance formed by the action of 
ammonia on f umarate of ethyl. It is a snow- 
white powder. By acids and alkalies it is re- 
solved, like other amides, into ammonia and 
the acid. 

lE^marate (fu'ma-rat), n. In chem. a salt 
of fumaric acid, 

Fumaria (fu-ina’ri-a), n. [Prom L. fumus, 
smoke, in allusion to the disagreeable smell 
of the plant.] A genus of plants popularly 
known as fumitory (which see). 


Fumariacese (f u-ma‘ri-a"8e-e), n, pi A small 
nut. order of exogenous plants, closely allied 
to l^apaveracefe. The species are Blender- 
stemmed, herbaceous plants, generally erect, 
though some climb by means of tlieir twist- 
ing leaf-stalks. Many species are objects of 
cultivation by the gardener for the .sake of 
their showy flowers. All are astringent and 
acrid plants, and arc reputed diaphoretics 
and aperients. Tliey inhabit the temperate 
and warm regions of tlie northern hemi- 
spliere and South Africa. 

Fumaric [fu-maTik), a. In chem. pertaining 
to or obtained fromf umitory. — Fu maria acid 
(C 4 H 4 O 4 ), a monobasic acid, a product of the 
action of heat on malic acid. It exists ready- 
formed in several plants, as in common fumi- 
tory. It forms fine, soft, micaceous scales, 
soluble in water and alcohol. It unites with 
several bases, producing fuiuarates. 
Fumarole (fu'ma-rol), n. [It. fumarola, 
from fumo, L. fumus, smolce, ] A hole 
from Avhich smoke i.ssues in a sulphur-mine 
or Yoictmo. 

Fumatory (fu'ma-to-ri), n. Same as 
Fumitory. 

Fumble (fiirn'hl), v.i [D. formnelen; Sw. 
fumla, to handle feebly; h. G. fum melon, -i 
to fumble; Ban, farnle, to grope about. 
Comp. O.E. f arables, hands, to stut- 
ter; Icel. fdlma, to fimilde.] 1 . To feel or 
grope about; to make awkward attempts; 
to grope about iu perplexity; to seek or 
search for something aAvkwardly. 

Am not I a friend to help you out? You would 
have heetxfumillng half an hour for this excuse. 

Dry den. 

2. To employ the hands or fingers about some- 
thing in an aimle.ss or awkward fashion. 

I siLVf him fu mile ivitli the slieets, and play with 
flowers. S/taA, 

3. To stutter; to stammer; to hesitate in 
speech; to mumble. 

llofumbleth in the mouth, 

His speech doth fail. Tragedy of King fohn, 1611. 

Fumble ( fum ' bl ), v. t To manage awdc- 
■ wardly; to crowd or tumble together. 

Hq fumbles up all in one loose adieu, S/uzF. 

Fumbler (fum'bler), n. One who fumbles, 
gropes, or manages awkwardly. 

Fumblingly (funilding-li), adv. Iu a fum- 
bling, hesitating, or aAvkward manner. 

Many good scholars speaV; hMifumblimrly, 

B. fonson. 

Fume (film), n. [L. fumus, smoke, steam, 
vapour, fume, akin to Skr, dhimia, smoke, 
from dhd, to agitate, the root being that of 
E. dust.} 1-t Smoke, as from a fire. 

Then there is a repulsion of xhafuvtc, by some 
higher hill or fabrick that shall overtop the chimney. 

Relif/nia Wottonianes. 

2. Smoky or vaporous exhalation from any- 
thing, especially if possessing narcotic or 
other remarkable properties; volatile matter 
arising from anything; exhalation: gener- 
ally in the plural; as, the/m/ies of tobacco; 
the/uTOcsof burning sulphur; the/twtcsof 
wine.— 3. Any mental agitation regarded as 
clouding or affecting the understanding ; 
angry mood; passion. Shak. 

'Xha fumes of his passion do really intoxicate and 
confound his judging: and discerning faculty. South. 

She, out of love, desires me not to go to niy father, 
because something hath put him in a fume against 
me. Shirley. 

4. Anything like fume or vapour, by being 
unsubstantial or fleeting, as an idle conceit, 
vain imagination, and the like. Bhdk. 

To lay aside all that may seem to have a shmv of 
fumes and fancies, and to speak solids, a war ivith 
Spain is a mighty work. Bacon. 

Fume (fum), v.i. pret, & pp. fumed; ppr, 
fuming. [ITr. f timer; L, fwnio. See the 
noun.] 1. To smoke ; to throw off smoke 
or smoky vapour, as in combustion; to yield 
vapour or e.xhalatious. 

Where the golden 3 .\ts.r fumed. Milton, 

2 . To be asiu amist; to be stupefied, ‘Keep 
his hrsiin fuming’ Shak.—S. To pass off in 
vapours: AvithuMUy. 

Their parts are kept itoxa fuming a-vtay by their 
fixity. Dr.G.Cheyne. 

4. To be in a rage; to be hot with anger. 

He frets, heftnnes, he stares, he stamps the ground. 

Dryden, 

—Fuming liquor,^ in chem. a name given to 
various preparations which emit fumes on 
exposure to the air. 

Fume (fum), v.t. 1. To smoke; to dry in 
smoke. 


Those that serve for hot countries, they used at 
first to/l«w by hanging them up on long- sticks one 
by one, and drying them with the smoke of a soft 
fire,: Carew. 
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2 , To fumigate, as with scent; to perfume. 

Fume all tlie ground, 

And sprinkle holy water. ifohn Fletcher. 
Now are the lawn sheetsyww^u? with violets. 

Marston. 

3. To disperse or drive away in vapours; to 
send up as vapour. 

The heat wiliy^w^ away most of the .‘5cent. 

Mortimer. 

How vicious hearts fume frenzy to the brain. 

Voung. 

Fumeless (fum'les), a. Free from fumijs. 
Fumert (fum'er), n. One wluj fumes or per- 
fumes; a perfumer. ‘Einhroidrrer.s, fea- 
ther-makers, Bea u, (i- FI. 

Fumet (fu'met), 71. [Fr. fmnees, from L. 
fimus, dung.] Tlie dung of the deer, hare, &c. 
Written also Feiomet. B. Jonsrm, 
Fumette (fu-met'), n. [Fr. fumet, from L. 
fumus, smoke, fume.] The scent of metit, 
as venison or game when kept too long; the 
scent from meats cooking. ‘ Unless it had 
the rif^htfimeite.’ Swift, 

There are such steani.s from savoury pies, such a 
fumette from plump partridges .and roasting jugs, 
that 1 think 1 can <li.stinguish them as easily ,is I 
know a rose from a pink. A'. M. yepkson. 

Fumetere,tu. The plant fumitory. Chaucer. 
Fumid (f u'm id), u. [L. fum idus, from fumus, 
smoke.] Smoky; vaporous. Sir T. Broiotie. 

' Fumidity, Fumiduess (ffi-mid'i-ti, fiYmid- 
f nes), n. The state or quality of being furaid; 
smoldiiess. Bailey. 

Fumiferous (fum-ifer-us). a. [L. fmnifer, 
from fumus, smoke, and /cro, to bear.] Tru- 
ducing smoke. 

Fumifugist (fum-ifu-jist), ti. [L. fumus, 
smoke, 0X1(1 fugo, to drive away.] One w'ho 
or that which drives away smoke or fumes. 
Dr. Allen. 

Fumigant (fum'i-gant), a. [I. fumigatis, 
fmnUfatitis.jiw. otfumigo. See Fumigate,] 
Fuming. [Rare.] 

Fumigate (ffiml-gat), v.t pret. & pp./wuf- 
gated; ppr. fum/igatviig. [L. furnigo, fumL 
gatmn, to smoke, to fumigate— 
smoke, and ago, to do, to cause.] 1 . To- ap- 
ply smoke to; to expose to smoke or gas, 
in chemistry or medicine, by inhaling it, or 
in cleansing infected apartments, clotliing, 
Ac. — 2 . To perfume. Dryden. 

Fumigation (fum-i-ga'shon), u. [L. fumF 
gatio. See Fumigate.] 1. The act of fumi- 
gating or applying smoke or gas for vju’iousi 
purposes, as for the purpose of inhalation, 
for disinfecting houses, clothes, and the 
like. Fumigation by inhalation is some- 
times recommended as a cure in pulmonaiy 
comphiints. 

Fumigation ivith stronj;: chemical agents — such ns 
chlorine, iodine, and nitrous fiiines— is without doubt 
of real efficacy in the prevention of contagion. 

-Dr, A. IV. Blyih. 

2 . Fragi'ant vapour raised by heat. Dryden, 
Fumigatory (fuml-ga-to-ri), a. Having the 
quality of cleansing by smoke. 

Ftmiily (fum'i-li), adv. With fume; smokily. 
Fuming (fuming), 71. 1. Fumigation. * The 
fimimg of the holes with brimstone.' Jfor- 
ti7ner.—% Fume; idle conceit; vain fancy. 
Mir. for Mags. 

Fumingly (fuming-li), adv. In a fuming 
manner; angrilw in a rage. 

Fumisli (furnish), a. Smoky; hot; choleric. 
[Rare.] 

Another is perhaps melanchoUke ; 

Another furnish island cholerike. Mir. for Mags, 

Fumishness (fumish-nes), u. The state or 
quality of being furnish; fretfulness; pjas- 
sion. 

Fumitert (fu'mi-tfir), Same as Fumitory. 
Shah 

Fumitory (fu'mi-to-ri), n. [Q.K fxmnetere, 
L. fumus, smoke, and terra, the earth, from 
the belief that this plant was produced 
without seed from vapours rising from the 
earth; L. fmnarixi herba, Fr, fiwieterre.} 
The common name of Fumaria, a genus of 
plants, nat. order Fumariacefc. Several 
species are known, natives of Europe and 
Asia, and two or three are found in this 
country growing in dry fields and road sides, 
and also frequent in highly cultivated gar- 
gens. They are slender annual herbs with 
much-divided leaves and purplish flowers 
in racemes at the tip of the stem or oppo- 
site the leaves. F, oficinalis, the best known 
species, was at one time much used in medi- 
cine for scorbutic affections, Ac., but its 
use is now discontinued. 

Fummel (fum^mel), 71. The offspring r.f 
a stallion and she-ass; a hinny or mule. 
[Local.] 

Fumosity (fum-os'i-ti), n. Tendency to 
emit fumes; fumes arising from excessive 
drinking. Chaucer. 
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rumoUBt (fu'nms), a. Fumy ; producing 
fumes. /Onions, mustard, and sueli-liKe 
/am oiifi things.’ B(trrough(1624:). 

Jvmy ( fum'i ), a. Producing fume ; full of 
vapour; vaporous. 

From dice and wine the youth retir'd to rest, 

And puffed god from out his breast. 

Dryde», 

Ptm (fun), ?z. [May be connected with fond, 
0 ,E./o 7 i, foolish, fo7i, fmme, to he foolish.] 
Sport; mirthful drollery; frolicsome amuse- 
ment. ‘Frolic and /iw.* Goldsmith. 

Don’t mind me, though, for all niy/rf7{ and jokes. 
You bards may find us bloods good-natur'd folks. 

Dr. H. More. 


—To ‘make ftm of, to turn into ridicule. 
—j^ot to see the fun, to be imtvillmg to re- 
gard anything offensive or annoying in the 
light of a joke; not to be inclined to put up 
with rough practical joking; to be disin- 
clined to be practised upon whether in jest 
or earnest. 

Young Miller did not see the /w7t of being imposed 
on in that fiishion. W. Black. 

Funamliiilate (fu-nam'bu-iat),'y. %. [L.fimis, 
rope, and ambulo, amhulattmif to walk.] 
To walk on a rope. 

i^inam'biilatiOE (fu-nam'bu-la"shon), n. 
Eope-dancing. 

FunarnTbUlatoi^ (f u - nam ' bd - la - to-ri ), a. 
1 . Performing like a rope-dancer.— 2. Nar- 
row, like the walk of a rope-dancer. * This 
funanibulatary track.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Funamibulist (fu-nam'bu-list), n. A rope- 
walker or rope-dancer. Be Quimey. 
FanamlDUlo, FunambiLlus (fu-nam'bu-io, 
fu-namdiu-lus), 7 i. [It. fmiamhulo, L. fu- 
m^tibulus. See FuNAMBUliATE.] A rope- 
dancer or roiie-walker. 

We see the industry and practice of tumblers and 
funcimbulas. Bacon. 

I see him walking not like vt.funambuhts upon a 
cord, but upon the edge of a razor. Sir H. WoUo 7 t. 

Flinaria (fu-na'ri-a), n. [L. fmiai'ius, per- 
taining to a rope, immftmis, a rope, a cord.] 
A genus of mosses having terminal fruit- 
sfcallca, with an inflated calnitra and oblique 
double peristome. P. liygroinetrieu is com- 
mon in this country, being found by way- 
sides, and especially on spots where a wood- 
fire has beeii. It has obtained its specific 
name from its fruit-stalk having the pro- 
perty of twisting when moisture is applied 
to it. This species grows in ail parts of the 
world. There are other three British spe- 
cies. 

Fonction (fungk'shon), n. [Fr. fonction, L, 
fmetio, from /unryor, ftmeius, to perform, 
to execute.] 1. In a general sense, the 
doing, executing, or performing of any tiling; 
discharge; perfomiance; as, the function of 
a calling or office. * A representing com- 
moner in the function of his public calling,’ 
Swift— 2. Office or employment, or any duty 
or business belonging to a particular station 
or character, or required in that station or 
character; occupation, employment, busi- 
ness, or office in general; the functions of a 
chancellor, judge, or bishop; the functions 
of a parent or guardian. 

The bards performed tho yunciiott q( public cen- 
sors with sharp criticism. Prof. Blackie. 

Tradesmen singing in their shops and going about 
theiryicMrfjojiJ friendly, Skak. 

S. The specific office or action which any 
organ or system of organs is fitted to per- 
form in the animal or vegetable economy; 
as, the /wnctf on of the heart, of leaves, &c.; 
the speoiftc office of anything belonging to i 
a living being, as the body as a whole, the 
mind of man, or any faculty of the mind. 

All these yarious/5rjr7/ca‘o«j- {of living beings), how- 
ever, may be considered under three heads:— (i) 
functions of Nutrition, divisible into functions of 
absorption and metamorphosis, and comprising all 
functions by which an organism is enabled to 
live, grow, and maintain its existence as an indi- 
vidual.— {2) Functions of Reproduction, comprising 
all x\\me functions whereby fresh individuals are 
produced and the perpetuation of the species is se- 
cured.— (3) Funciio 7 ts of Relation Ct Correlation, 
comprising all those/>/«i:ri'i3;?j- {such as sensation and 
voluntary motion) whereby the outer world is brought 
into reiatioa with the organism, and the organism in 
turn is enabled to act upon, the outer world. 

H. A. Nicholson, 

4. In math, a quantity so connected witlx 
another that no change can be made in the 
latter without producing a corresponding 
change in the foimer, in which case the de- 
pendent quantity is said to be n function of 
the other; thus, the circumference of a 
circle is nfuwilmi of the diameter; the area 
of a triangle is a function of any two of the 
aides and the angle they contain. In order 
to indicate in a general way that one quan- 
tity y is a function of another x the notation 


y=f(x), or something similar, is adopted ; 
thus, if u be the area of a triang:le, x and 3 / 
two of the sides, and Q the contained angle, 
we should write u^<p{x, y, &).— Vital func- 
tions, functions immediately necessary to 
life, as those of the brain, heart, limgs, 
&e.— Natural or vegetative functions, func- 
tions less instantly necessary to life, as di- 
gestion, absorption, assimilation, expulsion, 
^c. — Animal functioiis, those which relate 
to the exfcenial world, as the senses, volun- 
tary motions, (fcc.—T/ic equivalence of func- 
tions, a communist term implying that no 
man’s labour ought to be remunerated at a 
higher rate than that of any other man, what- 
ever be the difference of capacity or pro- 
duction. 

Functional (fungk'shon-al), a. Pertaining 
to functions; relating to some office; official. 
Functionalize ( f ungk slion - al-iz ), v.t. To 
place in a function or office; to assign some 
function or office to. Laing. [Bare.] 
Functionally (fungk'shon-al-li), adv. In 
a functional manner; by means of func- 
tions. 

Functionary (fungk'slion-a-ri), n. One who 
holds an office or trust; as, a public func- 
tionary; s>ecu\av functimai'ies. 

Fund (fund), n. [Vv.fond, land, a merchant’s 
stock; L. fundus, foundation, a piece of land, 
estate— from land being the basis of all real 
estate.] 1 . A stock or capital; a sum of money 
appropiiated as the foundation of some 
commercial or other operation undertaken 
with a view to profit, and by means of which 
expenses and credit are supported; thus, 
the capital stock of a banking institution is 
called its fund; the joint stock of a com- 
mercial or manufacturing house constitutes 
its fund or funds; and hence the word is 
applied to the money which an individual 
may possess, or the means he can employ for 
carrying on any enterprise or operation. — 
2 . Money lent to government constituting a 
national debt; or the stock of a national 
debt; thus, we say a man is interested in 
the funds or public funds when he owns the 
stock or the evidences of the public debt; 
and the funds are said to rise or fall when a 
given amount of that debt sells for more or 
less in the market. — 3. Money set apart for 
any object more or less permanent: in 
general the interest only is devoted to the 
object, the fund proper remaining intact; 
but the name is also given to money peri- 
odically and systematically collected and 
destined to support a pennanent object; as, 
the patriotic fund; the sustentation fund. 
4, A store laid up from which one may draw 
at pleasure; ample stock; abundant supply; 
as, a fund of wisdom or good sense; nfund 
of anecdote. 

In preaching, no men succeed better than those 
Svho trust entirely to the .stock or fund of their own 
reason, advanced indeed, but not overlaid by com- 
merce with books. SToifi, 

—Sinking fund, a fund or stock set apart, 
generally at certain intervals, for the reduc- 
tion of a debt of a government or corpora- 
tion.— Cmsolidated fund. See under Con- 
solidated. 

Fund (fund), ut 1. To provide and appro- 
priate a fund or permanent revenue for the 
payment of the interest of; to make per- 
manent provision of resources for discharg- 
ing the annual interest of; to put into the 
form of bonds or stocks bearing I’egular 
interest ; as, to fund exchequer bills or 
government notes; to fund a national debt. 
2 . To place in a fund, as money. 

Fundable (fund'a-bl), a. That maybe funded 
or converted into a fund; convertible into 
bonds. 

Fundament (fun'da-ment), n. [L. funda- 
m&ntmn, from fundo, fundatum, to f oimd. 
See Found.] l.t Foundation. Chaucer, — 
2, The seat; the lower part of the body 
on which one sits ; also, the orifice of the 
intestines; the anus. 

Fundamental ( fun - da - ment ' al), a. Per- 
taining to the foundation or basis; serving 
for the foundation; hence, essential; im- 
portant; original; elementary; as, a funda- 
mmtoZ truth or principle; a fundamental 
law. 

There zxeX\ixee: fundamental notions existing in 
the human mind as the primary elements of thought: — 
ist, that of finite sdf ; 2dly, that of finite nature; sdly, 
that of the absolute, the unconditioned, tlie infinite. 
The whole multiplicity of our conceptions are refer- 
rible to some one of these three, as the irreducible 
notion or category from which it springs. 

h. Morell. 

—Pundamental bass or base, in music, the 
lowest note or root of a chord; a bass con- 
sisting of a succession of fundamental notes. 


— Fundamental tones, the tones from which 
harmonics are generated. — xSyn. Primary, 
first, leading, original, essential, indispens- 
able, necessary, requisite, important. 
Fundamental (fun-da-ment'al), n. A lead- 
ing or primary principle, rule, law, or ar- 
ticle, which serves as the groundwork of a 
system; essential part; a^, the fundamentals 
of the Christian faith. 

Fundamentalitv, Fundamentalness, 
(fund'a-ment-aTT-ti, fund-a-ment'al-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being fundamental; 
essentiality. 

Fundamentally (fun-da-ment'al-li), adv. 
In a fundamental manner; primarily; ori- 
ginally; essentially ; at the foundation. ‘Fun- 
damentally defective.’ Burke. 

Funded (fund^ed), a. 1. Existing in the form 
of bonds bearing regular interest; forming 
part of the permanent debt of a country at 
a fixed rate of interest; as, a funded debt. 
2 . 1 nvested in public funds; as/wJifZcfi money. 
Fund-holder (fundffiold-er), n. One who 
has property in the public funds. J. S. Mill. 
Fundi, Fun-dungi (fun'di, fiin-diiu'ji), n. 
A kind of grain allied to millet (the Pas- 
palimi exile), much cultivated in the west 
of Africa. It is light and nutritious, and 
has been recommended for cultivation in 
Britain as food for invalids. Called also 
Hungry Mice. 

Funding (funding), p. and a. Providing a 
fund for the payment of interest on a debt; 
coiivei'ting loans to a government into funds 
bearing a fixed rate of interest. —Fimding 
system, the manner in which governments 
give security to public loans, by foiming 
funds secured by law for the payment of 
the interest until the state reduces the 
whole. 

Fundless (f undTes), a. Destitute of funds. 
Fundus (fun^'dus), n. [L.] In anat the 
base of any cone-sbaped organ, as of the 
uterus, the bladder, and gall-bladder. 
Funehral (fu-ne'bral), a. Same as Fune- 
brial. 

Funehrialjt Funebrioust (fu-neffiri-al, fu- 
ne'bri-iis), a. [L. funebi'is, pertaining to a 
funeral, from funus, fime-Hs, a funeral] 
Pertaining to funei’als; funeral; funereal. 
Funeral (fu'ner-al), n. [Fr. funerailles. It 
fimerale, from L. a burial] 

1. The ceremony of burying a dead human 
body; the solemnization of inteiment ; burial; 
obsequies: formerly used an the plui'al 

funerals shall not be in our camp, 

Lest it discomfort us. Shak. 

2. The procession of persons attending the 
hurial of the dead. 

The \on^ funerals blacken all the way. Pope. 

Funeral (fu'n 6 r-al), a. Pertaining to burial; 
used at the interment of the dead ; f uneral 
rites, honours, or ceremonies ; a fmieral 
torch; funei'al feast or games; funeral ora- 
tion. 

Our hearts, though stout and brave. 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. Longfellmv!, 

Funeral-ale (fu'nSr-al-M), n. Ale drunk or 
to be drunk at a funeral; hence, a drinking 
feast at a funeral; an ancient Scandinavian 
wake. See Ale, 2. 

It is far more likely, as Munch supposes, that the 
vow was made at his {Harold Harfagr’sj father's 
funeral-ale, for it is expressly said that at Hafr.sfirth 
his hair had been uncut for ten years, and that space 
of time had then passed since Ins father’s death, 

£din. Rev. 

Funerally (fuffi 6 r-al-li), adv. After the man- 
ner of a funeral Sir T. Brownie. 

Fxmeratet (fuffi 6 r-at), v.t. To bury >vitli 
funeral rites. Cockeram. 

Funerationf (fu-n6r-a'shon), [B fumr- 
atio, from funero, to bury with funeral rites, 
from funus. See Funeral,] Solemnization 
of a funeral Knatchbull. 

Funereal (fu-ne''re-al), a. Suiting a funeral; 
pertaining to or calling up thoughts of death 
or the grave; dismal; mournful; gloomy. 
‘The sad, funereal feast.’ Pope. 

Funereally (fu-neTe-al-li), adv. In a fune- 
real manner; mournfully; dismally. 
Funest(fu-nestO,a. [L.funestus, calamitous, 
from /ttnug, a funeral] Lamentable. ‘Fu- 
nest and direful deaths.’ Coleridge. [Hare.] 
Fungal (fungjgal), n. In hot a fungus ; a 
plant belonging to the fungi or licheuSj 
which are sometimes both classed together 
as Fungals or Fungales. 

Fungal (fung'gal), a. In bot. relating to 
fungi; as, Lindley’s/zAn( 7 aZ alliance. 

Funget (funj), n. [L. fungus, a mushroom,! 

A soft head; a fool 

A very idiot, s.fufts-e, a golden ass. Burton. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mo, met, hSr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. ley. 
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Fungi ( fun' ji), 72.. pi. [L., pi. of fungus, a 
mushroom, ] A large natural order of acoty- 
ledonous or cryptogamous plants, 5000 being 
known, varying greatly 
in size, form, colour, 
and consistence. Typi- 
cal forms of fungi are 
sliown in the cuts. In 
tlie upper cut p refers 
to the pilms or cap, s 
to thesftpes or stem, 

V to the volva or wrap- 
per, H the hymenium 
or gills, A the annulus 
or ring, c the cortina ^ , 

iliSE JS 

the name fungus hot- Fungi and terms em- 
auists comprehend not ployed 
only tlie various races 
of mushrooms, toad- 
s tools, and similar 
plants, but a large 
number of micro- 
scopic plants grow- 
ing upon other 
plants, and sub- 
stances which are 
known as moulds, 
mildew, smut, rust, 
brand, dry-rot, &c. 

Fungi agree with 
algaa and lichens in 
tlieir cellular struc- 
ture, which is, with 
very few exceptions, 
void of anything re- 
sembling vascular (round-headed morel), 
tissue, but differ 

from them in deriving their mitriinent 
from the body on which they grow, not 
from the medium by which they are sur- 
rounded. They are among the lowest 
forms of vegetable life, and, from the readi- 
ness with which they spring up in certain 
conditions, their germs are supposed to be 
floating in the atmosphere in incalculable 
numbers. >Some diseases are produced by 
fungi. Fungi differ from other plants in 
being_ nitrogenous in composition, and in 
inhaling oxygen and giving out carbonic 
acid gas. Berkeley divides fungi into two 
great sections, tlie first having the spores 
naked, and comprising agarics, boleti, puff- 
balls, rust, smut, and mildew; the second 
comprising the morels, truffles, certain 
moulds, <&c., in which the spores are in sacs 
(asci). 

Fungible (fuu'ji-bl), (res) ftmgibiles, 
probably from L, fungor, to perform, dis- 
chai’ge.] 1. In the civil law, a thing of such 
a nature as that it may be replaced by an- 
other of equal quantity and quality.— 2. In 
Scots lato, a movable which may be esti- 
mated by weight, number, or measure, as 



1, j^iirarzats ciima^us (tall 
cylindrical agaric), 2, 

edjtlis {edible boletus), 
Morchelhi esdilenta 


gram or money. 

Fungic (fun'jik), a. Pertaining to or ob- 
tained from imip.. — F%mgic add, an acid 
contained in the juice of most fungi. It is 
said to be a mixture of citric, malic, and 
phosphoric acid. 

Fungidse (fim'ji-de), n. pi. A family of simple 
and single lamellated corals, so called from 
the resemblance of their stony structure to 
that of a fungus or mushroom. They are 
circular or elliptical, some of them measur- 
ing 18 inches in diameter. 

Fungiform, Fungilliform (fun'ji-form,fun- 
jirii-form), u. [L. fungus, a mushroom, and 
fomm, form.] In mineral, haying a termi- 
nation similar to the head of a fungus. 
Fungin, Fungine (fim'jin), n. The fleshy 
part of mushrooms purified by digestion in 
hot water. 

Funjinous (fun'jin-us), a. Of or belonging 
to a fungus. 

Fungite (fun'jit), n. [From L. fungus, a 
mushroom.] A kind of fossil coral. 
Fungivorous (f un-jiv'^r-us), a. [L. fungus, 
a mushroom, and voro, to devour.] Feeding 
on mushrooms or fungi. 

Fungoid (fung'goid), u. Having the appear- 
ance or character of a fungus. ‘Only a 
fungoid growth, I daresay.’ Q. Eliot 
Fungology (fung-goFo-ji), n. [L. fungus, a 
mushroom, and Or, logos, a discourse.] A 
treatise on or the science of the fungi j my- 
cology. 

Fungosity (fung-gos'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being fungous; fungous excrescence. 
Fungous ( f ung'gus ), a, 1. Like a fungus ; 
excrescent; spongy; soft,— 2. Growing or 
springing up suddenly, but not substantial 
or durable. , 


The meaner productions of the French and Eng- 
lish press, that ftingous growth of novels and of 
pamphlets. Harris. 

Fungus (fung'gus), n. [L, a nnisiiroom.] 
1, A member of the order of acotyledonous 
plants called Fungi (which see).— 2. Jnnied. 
(a) a spongy morbid excrescence, as proud 
flesh formed in wounds, {b) A minute in- 
crustation and alteration of tlie skin depend- 
ent on the growth of vegetable parasites, as 
favus, ring-worm, &c. 

Fungus-pit (fung'gus-plt), n. A pit in which 
fungi grow. 

When it is heavy rainy weather, they ail come in 
wet through; and at such times the vapours of the 
court are like those of Dic/iens. 

Funicle (ffi'ni-kl), n. [IL.fimiculus, dim. of 
funis, a cord.] 1. A small cord; a small 
ligature ; a fibre.— 2. lu hot the little stalk 
by which a .seed is attaclied to the 
placenta; the stalk that 8upport.s 
the ovule, and which is called by 
some the podospertm 
Funicular (fu-iiik'il-ler), a. Con- 
sisting of a small cord or fibre; de- 
pendent upon the tension of a cord; 
formed by a cord or cords, — Funi- 
cular macJiine, a term applied to 
certain contrivances intended to 
illustrate some mechanical prin- 
ciple, and comsisting mainly in an 
arrangement of cord.s and suspend- 
ed weights. — Funicular polygon, Funicies. 
in statics, the figure assumed by 
a string supported at its extremities and 
acted on by several pressures. 

Funiculate (fu-nik'u-lat), a. In zool. form- 
ing a narrow ridge. 

Funiculus (fu-nik'u-lus), 7i. [L. , a little rope, 
cord, or line. ] 1. In hot. see Funicle. —2. In 
anat the umbilical cord or navel-cord 
whereby the fmtus is connected with the 
placenta or after-birth. 

Funiliform (fu-nil'i-form),«. In &of. formed 
of .tough, flexilfle cord -like fibres, as the 
roots of some endogenous trees. 

Funis (fu'nis), n. [L.] In anat the umbili- 
cal cord; the navel-string. 

Funk (fungdc), n. [Wedgwood connects with 
Walloon funki, fimlcer, to smoke, and fun- 
quGvon (fumeron), imperfectly burned char- 
coal, from L. f limits, smoke. In 3 and 4 con- 
nected with G. funke, D. vonk, a spark.] 
1. An offensive smell ; a suffocating smoke. 
Bailey.— -2. Fear; shrinking panic, ‘The 
hoiTid panic or funk (as the men of Eton 
call it).' De Quincey. [Colloq. or slang.] 

If they find no brandy to get drunk 

Their souls are in a miserable fun^. Dr. li'clcot. 

3. Touchwood, [rrovincial.]— 4. Anger; huff. 
[Scotch.] 

Funk (fungk), v.i. 1. To stink through fear. 
[Vulgar.]— 2. To quail; to shrink through 
fear. [Colloq. ]— 3. To kick behind, as a hor.se; 
to get angry; to take offence. [Scotch.] 
Fmik (fungk), r.f. To envelop with offen- 
sive smoke or vapour. 

Funky (fungk'i), a. 1. Inclined to fear; 
timid. [Colloq. or slang.]— 2. Given to kick, 
as a horse; easily enraged or put into ill- 
humour. [Scotch.] 

Funnel (fun'nel), n, [Probably from L. in- 
fundibulum, a funnel— fu, into, and fundo, 
to pour; in Limousin enfounil, a fimnel, oc- 
curs. Comp. W. an air-hole.] 1. A 
passage for a fluid or flowing substance, as 
the shaft or hollow channel of a chimney 
through which smoke ascends; specifically, 
in steamships, a cylindrical iron chimney 
for the boiler-furnaces rising above the deck. 

2. A vessel for conveying 
fluids into vessels with 
small openings, a kind of l 
hollow cone with a pipe 
issuing from its apex; a 
filler. 

Funuelform, Funnel- 
shaped. (fun'nel -form, 
fun'nel-shapt), a. Having 
the form of a funnel or 
inverted hollow cone; 
specifically, in hot ap- 
plied to a monopetalous 
corolla shaped like a fun- 
nel, where the tube enlarges gradually below, 
but expands widely at the summit. 
Funnelled (fun'neld), a. Having a funnel 
or funnels; funnel-shaped. 

Funnel-net (fun'nel-net), n. A net shaped 
like a funnel. 

Funnel-shaped. See Funnelform. 
Funnily ( fun'i-U), adv. In a funny, droll, 
or comical manner. [Colloq. ] 

Funning (fun'ing), n. Jesting, joking, play- 




ing sportive trickfi. ' Cease your funning.* 
Gay, 

Funny (fun'i), a. 1. Making fun; droll; 
comical. — 2. Causing surprise; strange; won- 
derful ; as, it is somewliat funny that he 
should never have told me of his marriage. 
[Colloq.]— FM?im/-6onc, the internal condyle 
or projection at the lower end of the hu- 
merus, the bone which runs from the shoul- 
der to the elbow: the name is due to the fact 
that a blow on a ligament passing round 
this condyle causes a strange tingling sensa- 
tion in the lower part of tlie arm. 

Funny (fun'ni), n. A light boat. [Provin- 
cial.] 

Funnyman (fun'i-man), n. A professional 
clown; amerrimaii; a meriy-andrew. 


You will see on it wliat I have earneti as clown, or 
XU’H funnyman, with a party of acrobats. May hew. 

Fur (for), u. [Fr. fourrurc, fur, which, like 
Fr. fourreau, a sheath, is derived from an 
old German word corresponding to modern 
G, f utter, covering, ease, lining, and to 
A. Sax. foder, fodder, a shell, case, or cover- 
ing (also fodder, food. See Fodber). Fur 
therefore was originally so called from the 
woolly skill.? of animals being used for lining 
or trimming clothes,] l.The short, fine, sofE 
hair of certain animals growing tiiick on 
the sldji, and distinguished from the hair, 
whiclx is longer and coarser. Fur is one of 
the most perfect non-conductors of heat, 
and serves to keep animals warm in cold 
climates. “2. Tiie skin of certain wild ani- 
mals with the fur; peltry; as, a cargo of /wr*‘. 
—In her. the fur.s are generally reckoned 
six in number, all, excepting that which 
is plain wiiite, formed by combining the 
natural skins together. Furs are borne on 
the shield and charges, and consist either 
of one colour alone or of more colours than 
one. The fur.s of two colours are ermine, 
ermines, erminois, pean, vair, vaire, varry, 
cuppa, and erniinite.s. See these teniis. — 
S, Strips of skins bearing the natural fur, 
used on garments for lining or for orna- 
menting; as, she wore a cloak faced witfi 
4. Any coating regarded as resembling 
fur; specifically, (a) a coat of morbid mat- 
ter collected on the tongue in persons af- 
fected with fever and other ailments, (h) A 
coat or crust formed on the interior of ves- 
sels by matter deposited from a liquid, as 
hard water. 

Empty beer-casks hoary with cobwebs, and empty 
wine-bottles ^vith fur and fungus choking up their 
throats. Dickens. 


(c) The soft downy covering on the skin of 
a peach. 

Fur (f<^r), a- Pertaining to or made of fur ; 
as, a fur cap. 

Fur (f6r), v.t pret. & pp. furred; ppr, fur- 
rinrf. 1. To line, face, or cover with fur; as, 
a /umrf robe.— 2. To cover with morbid 
matter, as the tongue.— 3. In carp, to nail 
slips of timber to, as joists or rafters, in 
order to bring them to a level and range 
them into a straight surface. 

Pur (fur), n. A furrow; the space between 
two ridges. [Scotch.] 

Furacious t (f u-nVshus), a, [L. furax, from 
furor, to steal, 
from fur, a 
thief,] Given to 
theft ; inclined 
to steal ; thiev- 
ish. 

Furacityt (fu- 
ras'i-ti), n. The 
state of being 
given to theft; 
disposition to 
steal; thievish- 
ness. 

Furbelow (fCu-'- 
be'ld), n- [Fr. It., 
Sp. Pg, falhala, 
Sp. also/ui/afa, 
flounce ; Lyon- 
iiese farbela, 
fringe, fl ounce, 
rag. The origin 
of the word is 
unkuoivn,] A 
piece of stuff 
lilaited and puc- 
kered on a gown 
or petticoat; a 
flounce ; the 
plaited border of a petticoat or gown. 
]te’below(ferff)e-16),'w.t To put a furbelow 
on; to furnish or ornament with a furbelow 
or furbelows. 



Furbelows (time ofWilliam 
and Mary). 


Flounced and furbeioiaedlxcm head to fo ot, A ddisotu 


oh, oAain; Sc. loch; g, po; j,job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; ?H, then; th, thin; w. idg; whj ioMg; zh, azure,— See Hey* 
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Fmrbisli v.t [Fr. fourUv, from 

O.H.O-. fxtA'han, to clean, to furbish, G-. dial. 
fiirben, to sweep with a broom. ] 1. To rub 
or scour to brightness; to restore to its 
original puiity or brightness; to polish; to 
burnish. 

Furbished the rusty sword again. Drydm. 

2. Fig. to clear from taint or stain; to add 
fresh glory or brightness to; to prepare for 
fresh use. 

Furbish new the name of John of Gaunt. Shah. 

Furbishable (fer'bish-a-bl), a. That may 
he furbished. 

Furbislier (fer'bisli-er), n. One who or that 
which polishes or makes bright by rubbing; 
one who or that which cleans. 

Furcate, Furcated (f^r'kat, fer'kat-ed), a. 
[L./urca, a fork.] Forked; branching like 
the prongs of a fork. 

Furcation (f^r-ktVshon), n. A foridng; a 
branching like the tines of a fork. 
Furciferous (fer-sif<^r-iis), a. [1. furdfer, 
one bearing the fumi, a gallows-rogue, a 
rascal — /area, a fork, an instrument of 
imnishment placed on a culprit's neck, a 
kind of gallows, and/a?v>, to bear.] Ras- 
cally; scoundrelly; villanous, 'Furciferous 
knaves.' Le Quincey. [Rare.] 

Furcula (fer'ku-la), n. [B, a forked prop to 
suiiport a wall when imdermined, a dim. 
from Ii. furca., a fork. ] In cornpar. anat. 
the forked bone foi'jiied by the union of the 
collar-bones in many birds, such as the com- 
mon fowl, serving to keep the wings at a 
proper distance in fiying. Commonly called 
the Merrythought. 

Furcular (fer'k.u-l^r),a. Shaped like a fork; 
furcate; as, the furcular bone of a fowl. 
Furdlet (f6r'dl), v.t. [A corruption otf anile 
or fardel (which see).] To draw up into a 
hundle; to furl. Sir T. Mrowm. 

Furfur (ferT^r), IL.] Dandruff ; scurf ; 
scales like bran. 

Furfuraceous (f^r-fer-a'shiis), a. [B fur- 
fwmeem, bran-lilje, from furfur, fur/mis, 
bran, scurf.] 1. Made of bran.— -2. Scaly; 
scurfy ; like bran ; specifically, applied to 
certain eruptiojis in which the cuticle peels 
off in scales, and to a bran-like sediment 
Avhich is sometimes observed in the urine. 
Furfuramide (ferTer-a-Juid), n. (CjsHigllTa 
Oy.) In ehem. a product of the action of 
ammonia on furfnrol, from which a perfume 
is dcu’ived. 

Furfuratiou (f6r-f6r-a'shon), n. The falling 
of scurf from the head. 

Furfuriue (UFt^r-in), n. In 

chem. a powerful organic base derived from 
furfiiramide. 

It {fur/uHne\ was discovered by the late Professor 
Fowiies; and, as the first vegeto-alkaloid artificially 
formed, its production was regarded as a great step 
iu organic chemistry. Chambers's Ency. 

rurfurol(f6r'f6r-ol),?^. (C5H4O2.) lucAem. a 
volatile oil obtained when wheat-bran, sugar, 
or starch is acted on by dilute sulphuric acid 
and peroxide of manganese. It is colourless 
when first prepared, but turns yellow in the 
dark and brown when exposed to light, and 
has a fragrant odour resembling that of 
bitter almonds. 

Furfurous (fdrTSr-us), a. Fiirfuraceoiis 
(which see). ‘Furfurous bi’ead.' Sydney 
Smith. 

Furial,! a. Furious; raging. Chaucer. 
Furibundal (fh^ri-bun-dal), a. [L, fxirihim<^ 
cius.] Raging; mad; furious. 

Is't possible for puling’ wench to tame 
The furibiindal champion of fame? 

G. Harvey. 

Furiosaut (fn-ri-os'ant), a. In her. a term 
applicable to the bull, bugle, and other ani- 
mals, when depicted in a rage or in mad- 
ness. It is also termed Ba?i0ranf. 

Furiosity (fu-ri-osT-ti), n. The state of be- 
ing furious; raving madness. 

Purioso (fo-ri-o''zo). [It,] In mwsic, furi- 
ously; vehemently; with great vigour. 
Furious (fiVri-us), a. [L, funosus, Fr. /wi- 
mx. See Fuet.] 1. Baging; violent; trans- 
ported with passion; as, a furious animal. 

2. Mad; frenzied. 

. . No man did ever think the hurtful actions of Jtiri-. 
ms men and innocents to be punishable. Hooker. 

3. Rushing With impetuosity; moving with 
violence; boisterons; as, a /nnou^s stream ; 
a furious wind or storm.— SVN. Impetuous, 
vehement, boisterous, raging, fierce, violent, 

: turbulent, tumnltuons, angry, mad, frantic, 
frenzied. 

Furiously (fu'ri-us-Ii), adv. In a furious 
manner; with impetuous motion or agita- 
tion ; violently ; vehemently ; as, to run 
furiously; to attack one /wmwsZj/. 


Furiousness (fuhi-us-nes), n. The state of 
being furions; violent agitation; impetuous 
motion; madness; frenzy; rage. 

Furl (feiT), ®.t. [Contr. from furdle, for 
fardle, fardel, to make up in fardels or 
bundles. Akin Fr. fardeler, to truss or 
pack up. See Fardel.] To wrap or roll, as 
a sail close to the yard, stay, or mast, and 
fasten by a gasket or cord; to draw up or 
draw into close compass. 

Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle- 
flags were Tennyson.. 

—To furl a top-sail in a body {naut), to 
gather all the loose parts of the top-sail into 
the bunt about the top-mast. 

Furlong (feiriong), n. [A. Sax. furlaoig—fur, 
fxirh, a furrow, and lang, long,] A measure 
of length; the eiglith part of a mile; forty 
rods, poles, or perches. 

Furlougll (ferTo), n. [From Dan. forlov, 
D. vedd'j Gr. verlaub, leave, permission, fur- 
lough, lit, leave off or away] Leave of ab- 
sence; especially (xriilit), leave or license 
given by a commanding officer to an officer 
or soldier to be absent finm service for a 
certain time. 

Furlougll (ferilo), v.t. To furnish with a 
furlon^i; to grant leave of absence to, as 
an officer or soldier. 

Furmeuty, Furmity (fei/men-ti, f6rimi-ti), 
n. Same as Fnmwnty. 

Furnace (farinas), 71. [Fr. fournaise; L, for- 
nax, an oven, from root /or, to be hot, as in 
fonnus, liot,] 1. A place where a vehement 
’fire and heat may be made and maintained, 
as for melting ores or metals, heating the 
boiler of a steam-engine, warming a house, 
bakingpottery or bread, and other such pur- 
poses. Furnaces are constructed in a great 
variety of ways, according to the different 
purposes to which they are applied. In con- 
structing furnaces the following objects are 
kept in view (1) To obtain the greatest 
quantity of heat from a given fiuantity of f uel. 
<2) To prevent the dissipation of the heat after 
it is produced. (8) To concentrate the heat 
and direct it as much as possible to the sub- 
stances to be acted upon. (4) To be able to 
regulate at pleasure the necessary degree of 
heat and have it wholly under the operator’s 
management. An air /wrnace is one in 
whicli the flames are urged, only by the 
natural draught ; a. blast fuimace, one in 
whicli the lieat is intensified by the injec- 
tion of a strong current of air by artificial 
means; a reverhe 7 'atoi*y furnace, one in which 
the flames in passing to the chimney ai‘e 
thrown down by a low-arched roof upon the 
objects which it is intended to expose to 
them action.— 2. Any place, time, or occa- 
sion of severe torture; great trial; as, the 
/urnacc of affliction. 

Furnace t (farinas), v.t To throw out, like 
sparks from a furnace. 

Ha.fumaces 

The thick sighs from him. Shak, 

Furnace-bar (f^rinas-b'dr), ff. See Fiee- 
BAR, 

Furnace-bridge (f6rTias-brij), n. A barrier 
of firebricks, or an iron plate chamber filled 
with water thrown across a furnace at the 
extreme end of the fire-bars, to prevent the 
fuel being carried into the fines, and to 
quicken the draught by contracting the 
area. 

Furnace-bumingrCfei/nas-bern-ing), a. Hot 
like a furnace. ‘ Mjf urnace-bur 7 iing heart, ' 
Shale. 

Furnarinse (f6r-na-ri'ne), 71. pZ. The oven- 
birds, a sub-family of tenuirostralinsessorial 
birds of the family Certhidse or creepers, so 
called from the form of their nests. The 
species are all small birds, inhabiting the 
wai*m, parts of South America. 

Furniment f (fer'ni-ment), «. [Fr. foumi- 
7 nent, a stand of arms, from /ownifr, to fur- 
nish, to fit up.] Furniture. Spmser. 
Furnish, (fdrinish), v. t [Fr. fournir; It. for- 
nire, frttnire, Tt. formir, furnm% to finish, 

S erfect. to furnish, provide, probably from 
.H.Cr. frumjan, to perfect, to do, to act.] 

1. To supply with anything necessary or 
useful; to equip; as, to fimiish a family 
with provisions ; to furnish one with arms 
for defence; to/if?vizs7ia table; to furnish a 
library; to furnish the mind with ideas. 

Will your lordship lend me a thousand pounds to 
ytirm'shme? Shak. 

2. To offer for use; to supply; to afford; as, 
to famish arms for defence, : 

His writings and his life abundant proofs 
that he was not a man of strong sense. Macaulay. 

3. To fit up; to supply with the proper goods, 


vessels, or ornamental appendages; as, to 
famish a house or a room. 

The apartments are lofty and enormous, and they 
know not how to ftirnish them. IV Epole, 

Furnish (ferinish), u.f. In the language of 
the turf, to improve in strengtli and appear- 
ance. ‘The horse had fxtriiished so since 
then.' Macmillan’s Mag. 

Furnish t (f^rinish), n. Specimen; sample, 

To lend the world a furnish of wit, she lays her own 
to pawn, Greene. 

Furnished, (fer'nislit), a. Supplied; gar- 
nished; fitted with necessaries; partioiilarly, 
in her. applied to a horse borne bridled, 
saddled, and completely caparisoned. 
Furnisher (fer'nish-er), ?i. One who supplies 
or fits out. 

Furnishing(fer'nisli-ing), n. An appendfige; 
outward sign. Shale. 

Furnishment (fer'nish-ment), 7 %. 1 . The act 
of furnishing.— 2. A supply of furnitm’e or 
things necessary. 

Furniture (ferini-tur), n. [Fr. fournitare, 
from fournir, to furnish, provide. ] 1 . That 
with which anything is furnished or sup- 
plied; equipment; specifically, the goods, 
vessels, utensils, and other appendages ne- 
cessary or convenient for housekeeping; 
whatever is added to the interior of a house 
or apartment for use or convenience. 

I'd give bay Curtal and 

My mouth no more were broken than these boys’. 
And writ as little beard. Shak. 

2. In music, one of the stops, called mixture 
stops, in an organ.— 3. The necessary appen- 
dages in various employments or arts, as the 
brasswork of locks, door-knobs, and window 
shutters, the masts and rigging of a slii}), 
the mounting of a musket, &c. ; in pi'in thig, 
the pieces of wood or metal used for flliing 
up blank or short pages, and for forming 
the white spaces between the leaves on a 
printed sheet; also the ‘sticks' and quoins 
used in fastening the pages in a forme. 
Furole (fii-roF), n. [Fr.] A sort of meteor 
seen on the sail-yards of ships at night. 
Called also (which see). 

Furor (fuT-or), n. [L.] Fury; rage; mania. 
Furore (fo-roTa),n. [It.] Rage; fui-y; great ex- 
citement; intense commotion; enthusiasm. 
Furr-ahin (furia-hin), ?z. [From fuir, fur- 
row, and ahin, behind.] The hiridniost 
horse on the right-hand side of the plougli, 
walking on the furrows. [Scotch.] ” : 

My furr-ahin's a wordy tieast, 

As e’er in tugr or tow was traced. ■ Enrns. 

Furrier (f^rii-er), n. A dealer in or dresser 
of furs ; one who makes or sells fur muffs, 
tippets, <fcc. 

Furriery (f6rT-6-ri), w. l. Furs in general. 

2. The trade of a furrier. 

Furrily (f6rii-Ii), adv. In a furry manner ; 
with a covering of fur. Byron. 

Furrings (fSr'ingz), 71. pi In carp, slips of 
timber nailed to joists or rafters in order to 
bring fcliem to a level and to range them 
into a straight surface, when the timbers 
are sagged either by casting or by a set 
which they have obtained by their iveight in 
the course of time. Written also Fmaiigs. 
Furrow (fu'ro), n. [A. Sax. /nrff, D, /izrc, 
O.'B-.Or. furich, Q.furche, furrow; supposed 
to be the representative in the Tent, tongues 
of B porca, a ridge between two furrows, a 
balk,] 1. A trench in the earth made by a 
plough.— 2, A narrow trench or channel, as 
in wood or metal; a groove; a wrinkle in the 
face. ‘Inthe/wTowsofhischin.' Fcmij/son. 
Furrow (fu'ro), u Z. [From the noun,] 1. To 
cut a furrow iu; to make furrows in; to 
plough; as, to furroxo t\i% ground or the ■ 
sea.— 2, To make narrow channels or grooves 
in; to mark with or as with wrinkles. 

Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, 

But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage. Shak. ; 
Fair cheeks were with hot tears. Byron. 

Furrow- drain (fu'ro-dran), v.t. In agri. 
to drain, as land, by making a drain at each 
fiiiTow, or between every two ridges. 
Furrowed (fu'rod), a. Having longitudinal 
channels, ridges, or grooves; as, a f ur 7 'oimd 
stem,. 

Furrow-faced (fuTn-fast), a. Having a 
wrinkled or furrowed face or surface. ‘ Tlie 
furrow-faced sea.' B. Jonso 7 i. 

Furrow-slice (fn'ro-slis), n. A narrow slice 
of earth turned up by the plough. 

Furrow- weed (fuTo-wed), 71. A weed grow- 
ing on ploughed land. Shak. 

Furrowy (fu‘r5-i), a. Furrowed; full of or 
abounding in furrows. 

A double hill ran up hisyj'(f?'?'<??z'5' forks 
Beyond the thick-leaved plantains of the vale. 

■ . : Tennyson. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abtme; Sb Sc. fey. 
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Furry «. [From/i^Aj 1. Coverea 

with fur; dressed in fur, --2. Oonsistiu.i' of 
fur or skins. ‘ spoils,’ Jmjdcn.-- 

3, lieseiiiWing far.—*!. Coated with a'lleposit 
of fur. See Fuii, u, 4. 

Two fogsy fiecantcrs, laalf full of the renui.ints of 
yesterflay's libation, with a sort of furry rim just 
over the surface, ’ Hcok. 

Fursung (fur'zimj?), n. Same as Pamsmig, 
Furtlicoming, n, .Fortheoniini?. [Scotch.] 
Further (fci-'TJier}, a. See FAliTifEii, 
Furtlier (fer'THer), adv. See Faethek, 
Fui’ther (fer'i'ii^jr), v.t To help forward; 
to i>r<)]iu)te; to advance; to forward; to Utdi) 
or assist. 

This binds thee then to further my destyn. Drydot, 

Furtlierance (f6FTHer-ans), ?1. The act of 
furthering or helping forward; promotion; 
advaucouient. 

I know that I shall abide and continue xvUh you all, 
for your./'»/‘^//mz?/r^ and joy of faith. Pliil. i. 25. 

Furtherer (fcF'f Htir-er), n. One who furthers 
or helps to advance; a promoter. Ascham. 
Furthermore (fer'THer-mdr), adv. More- 
over; besides; in addition to what has been 
said. 

Furthermost (f6i’''fHer-m6st), a. Most re- 
mote, 

Furthersome (f6r'TH6r-siim), a. Tending 
to further or promote; helpful. 

You will not find it furthersp>m. Carlyle, 

Furthest (f^r'fHest), Most distant either 

in time or jdace. 

Furthest (fer'f Hest), adv. At the greatest 
distance. 

Furtive (fer'tiv), a. [L. furtivus, from fur- 
tum, theft, from /wr, a thief.] 1. Stolen; 
obtained by theft. —2. Stealthy; thief-like. 

That mien, that scowling eye. Matt, Arnold. 

Furtively (f6r'tiv-li), adv. In a furtive man- 
ner; stealthily. 

Furtum (far' turn), [L.] In theft ; 

robbery. 

Furuncle (fu'rungk-l), n. [L. furunciiPm, a 
petty thief, burning sore, boil, dim. of fur, 
a thief.] In oned. a superflcial inflammatory 
tumour, deep, red, hard, cireumscrihed, 
acutely tender to the touch, suppurating 
TOth a centra! core; a boil. 

Fury (fu'ri), u. fL. ficrim, violent passion, 
from furo, to rage.] 1. Kage; a storm of 
anger; madne,ss; turbulence. 

I do oppose my patience to Insfury. Shah. 

2. A violent rashing; impetuous motion; as, 
the/iwy of the winds. —3. Enthusiasm; in- 
spired or supernatural excitement of the 
mind. 

Her staving eyes with sparkling^r<!0' roll, 

When all the god came rushing to her sou!, Dryden. 

4. In clams, myth, one of the avenging dei- 
ties, the daughters of Earth or of Night, 
represented as fearful winged maidens, with 
serpents twined in their hair, and with 
blood dripping from their eyes. They dwelt 
in the deptlis of Tartarus, and owing to 
their wrathful disposition were dreaded by 
gods and men. According to some writers 
they were three in number and called Tisi- 
phone, Alecto, and Megaera. Hence, a 
stormy, turbulent, violent woman.— 5. Ap- 
parently used by Milton in. the following 
passage for one of the Farcm or Fates 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. Lycidas, 75, 76. 
Syn. Eage, madness, indignation, wrath, 
ire, violence, vehemence, tempestiiousness, 
fierceness. 

Fury t (ftVri), n. [L./ur.] A thief. ‘Have an 
eye to your plate, for there he furies' 
Fletcher. 

Fur2e(f6rz),7i. [A. Sax./i/rg. SeeFin.] Whin, 
gorse, the common name of the species of the 
genus Ulex, nat. order Leguminosm. Twelve 
species have been described, two of which 
are natives of Britain. The common furze 
fll. europmis) is a low shrubby plant, yeiy 
hardy, and very abundant in barren, heathy, 
sandy, and gravelly soils throughout the 
west of Europe. The stem is 2 or 3 feet 
high, much branched, and most of the 
leaves converted into spines; at the summit 
the leaves are simple, and the flowers soli- 
taiy and yellow. It often covers exclu- 
sively large tracts of country, and makes a 
splendid appearance when in flower. It is 
used as fuel, and sometimes the tops of the 
branches are used (especially the young 
top,s) as fodder for horses and cattle, after 
having been beaten or bruised to soften the 
prickles. The dwarf-furze (U.; -nanus) is 
found in many parts of the British Isles. 


Furze-Chait (feiydiat), n. Another name 
for tJifj wliin-chat, a lard of the family Hyl- 
viadfc or warlders, and genus ►SuxicoUi {B. 
ruhetra), so called from its fre<iuenting 
piiice.s uJioiimUiig in furze or .gonse. 
Fiirze-iing, Furze-wren(fcrz'iing, feiv/ren), 
n. Melunphilus provhivktUs, a fiinall ]»ird 
found in several of the stnithern counties of 
England. Called also Dartfurd Warbler, 
Furzeu, Fiirzy (ftiiv/en, ferzd), a. Overgrown 
with furze; full of gorse. 

Fusarole, Fusarol (fu'sa-rdl), n. [Fr. fma- 
nde,fimmtlle, It.fufuiinule, ivamfasdihlo, a 
whirl toputonuspni(ne,fi‘oin/a.w(L./u.v?/i,’), 
a spindle, the shaft of aooluinn.] In arch, a 
moiildinggenerallyiilaced under the echinus 
or fiuarter-round of columTis in the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders. It eon.sists 
of oval Imads cut across at tlie top and 
alternating with thin tr,)ngue-.shaped orna- 
ments. 

Fusc(fusk), a. .Brown; dark-coloured; fus- 
cous. [Hare.] 

Expectation was alert on the receipt of your 
strange-sliaped present, wiiile yet undisclosed trorn 
itsyWji: envelope. Lamb. 

Fuscation (firs-kii'shon), n. A darkening; 
obscurity. Mount 

Fusein, Fuscine (fas' sin), n. [L. fmms, 
dark-coloiu'ed. ] A brownish matter oittained 
from empyreumatic animal oil. It is in- 
soluble in water, but may be dissolved by 
alcohol. 

Fusoite (fus'sit), n. Samc^ as Gabbronlte 
(wliicli see). 

Fuscous (fus'kua), a, [L. fmcus, dark- 
coloured,] Brown; of a dark colour. 

Sad and fuscous colours, as black or brown, or 
deep purple, and tlie lilcc. Liur/ce. 

Fuse (fuz), V. t pret. & pp. fimd; ppr. /wj?- 
ing, [L. fmulo, fusuni, to pour out, to melt, 
to cast, ] 1, To melt; to liquefy by heat; to 
render fluid; to dissolve.— 2. To blend or 
unite things, as if they were melted to- 
gether. 

That delirious man 
Whose fancy old and new, 

And flashes into false and true, 

And mingles all wntiiout a plan. Tennyson. 

Fuse (fuz), v.%. 1. To be melted; to be re- 
duced' from a .solid to a fluid .state by heat. 

2. To become interraiiigled and blended, as 
if melted together. 

Fuse (fiiz), n. [A shortened form of fmU,'\ 

A tube filled with combustible matter, used 
in blasting, or in discharging a shell, &c. 
Fusee (fu-ze'),'n. [Fr./usee' a spiiidlef ul, from 
L.L. fmata, (same sense), ij.fimm, a spindle. 
Comp, rocket, from rock, a tlistaff.] The cone 
or conical part of a watch or clock, round 
which is wound the chain or cord. It is a 
mechanical contrivance for equalizing the 
power of the main-spring; for as the action 
of a spring varies with its degree of tension, 
the power derived from the force of a spring 
rerpiires to be modified according to cir- 
cumstances before it can ).)eeorne a proper 
substitute for a uniform power. In order 
therefore to correct this irregular action of 
the main-spring, the fusee bn wliich the 



Barrel and Fusee of a Watch. 

chain or catgut acts is made somewhat con- 
ical, so that its radius at every point may be 
adapted to the strength of the sirring. 
Fusee (fu-ze’), n. [From Fr. which is 
pronounced /use. See Fusil,] 1. A small 
neat musket or firelock; a fusi!— 2. Same 
as Fuse (which see).— 3. A kind of match 
for lighting a pipe, cigar, and the like. 
Fusee (fu-zb% n. The track of a buck. 
Fusee-engine (fu-ze'en-jin), n. A machine 
for making fusees for watches and clocks. 
Fusel-oil (fu^zel-oil), n. [Gr. fusel, spirits 
of inferior quality, as had brandy or gin, 
and E, 011.1 Oil of potato-.spirit ; crude 
amylic alcohol CC5H12O). It is a colourless 
oily spirit, of a strong and nauseous odour, 
which produces stupefying effects. It.s taste 
is very acrid and nauseous. See imder 
AMYLie, 

Fusibility (fuz-i-bil'i-ti), 71, [See Fusible.] 
The quality of being fusible, or of being 
convertible from a solid to a fluid state by 
heat. 

Fusible (fuz'' i-bl), a. [Fr,, from L. fxindo, 
fusmn, to pour.] Tha-t may be melted or li- 


quefied.— melul, an alloy, usually of 
lead, tin, and Idsmiith, oomponmled in. such 
definite proportioms as to melt at a gi veri tem- 
perature. —Fmtble ping, in stcanuengines, a 
jdng of fuaiide inotai placed in the .skin ot 
tlie boiler, so as to melt, and allow the steam 
to escape when a Jangerou.s heat is reached. 
— Fusible 'porrdain, a silicate of alumina 
and .soda obtained from cryolite and sand, 
f use( I and worked as glass . — Fusible calevlns, 
a variety of urinary concretion con.sistiiig 
of the mixed p]iospliate.s of magnesia and 
ammonia, and of lime. It is so iiiiiucd lie- 
cause it fuses before the Idow-pipe, 

Fusiform (f u'z i-form), a. [ L. fums, a sp indie, 
and forum, form.] Shaped like a spindle: 
in bot. applied to roots that taper to botli 
einis, a.s the radish. 

Fusil (fu'zil), n. [Fr. ; It. focile, fucile, from 




Fusil. 


Fusil for projecting Grenades. 

L. foculus, dim. of focus, a fire.] A light 
inuBkct or iirelock resembling a caibiue.and 
which might be slung over tlie shoulder by 
a belt. 

Fusil (fiVzil), 71. [L./imw, aspindle.] A bear- 
ing in heraldry differing 
from the lozenge in being 
longer in i’>roi)ortion to 
its breadth, ami named 
from it.s shape, which re- 
sembles that of a spindle. 
Fusil, Fusile (fuzfll), a, 
[Fr. fusile ; L. fimlis, 
from fimdo, ftisum, to 
pour.] 1. Capable of be- 
ing melted or rendered 
fluid by lieat. ‘A kind ot fusile marble.' 
Woodward.— ‘2. Eunning; flowing, as a li-. 
quid. ‘ A fusile sea.' Philips. 

Fusileer, Fusilier (fu-zil-erO. [From 
fusil.} Propei'Iy, a soldier armed with a 
fusil; an infantry soldier who bore lireanaa, 
as distinguished from a i^ikeman and archer. 
The name Fusiliers was fonnerly given to 
the third of the three regiments of Foot 
(ruards, now called Boots Guards, and is .still 
given to the 7th Eegiincnt of the line, called 
iloyal FvMliers, 

Fusillade (fu'zil-ad), n. [Fr, from fusil, a 
musket. ] A simultaneous discharge of 
musketry; as, a general /asi7i!« dr. 

Fusillade (fu'zil-ad), v.t pret. & pp. fusU- 
ladetl; ppr. fusillading. To shoot down by 
a fusillade. ‘ Fusillade them all.’ Carlyle. 
Fusinss (fii-sfne), n. pi. A sub-family of the 
turnip -shells (turMnellUho), the typical 
genus of which is Fusus, commonly knomi 
by the name of Bpindle-.sliells. 

Fusing-point (fuzflng-point), The degi-ee 
of temperature at wliich a substance inelts 
or liquefies; point of fusion. See imder Fu- 
sion. 

Fusion (fu'zhon), n. [Fr; t. fusio, from 
fmido, f mum, to pour] 1. The act or 
operation of melting or rendering fluid by 
heat, without the aid of a solvent; as, the 
fusion of ice or of metals.— 2. The state of 
being melted or dissolved by lieat ; a state 
of fluidity or flowdug in consequence of heat; 
as, metalsin /w.s‘/on.— 3, The act of uniting 
or blending together tilings, as if they were 
melted together; complete union. 

So far did the eaiperof ad%*ance in this work of 
fusion as to claim a place far himself among the 
Gaulish deities. Meri-valt. 

—Aqxmus or loaterxj fusion, the melting of 
certain eiystals by heat in their own water of 
ciTStallization.— sion ,the liquefaction 
produced in salts by heat after the water of 
crystallization has been expelled;— i/;ueo2/.s‘ 
fusion, the melting of anhydrous salts by 
heat without their undergoing any decora- 
poBition.— Point of fusion of metals, the 
degree of heat at which they melt or liquefy. 
This iioint is very different for different 
metals. Thus potassium fuses at 136“ Fahr., 
bismuth at 504“, lead at 619“, zinc at 680% 
silver 1832% gold 2282'. Malleable iron re- 
quires the highest heat of a smith's forge 
(*2912"); while cerium, platinum, and some 
other metals are infusible in the heat of a 
smith’s forge, but are fusible before the oxy- 
hydrogen blow-pipe. 

Fusionless (fii'zhon-les). See Fissenless. 
[Scotch.] 

The auid doited deevil is asfustonless as a docken. 

fl/. Scott. 

Fusome (fu'sum), a. [A. Sax. fits, ready,; 


ch, cAalu; cli. Sc. loc/t; g,go; hiob; n, Fr. to7i; ng, sin^f; m, tJieiv, th, thini w, idg; wh, iridg; zh, azui’e.--See Key. 
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(luick, willing, and E. some.] Handsome; 
neat; notable, f bocal.] Grose, 


You may daily see such walking in the 

streets, like so many tuns. yuniits, X039. 


Uid mother Dalmaine, with all her^wjj, was ever 
a bad cook, and overdid everything. Disraeli, 

Fuiss <fiis), v.i. To make much ado about 
trifles; to make a bustle. 

He fussed, fretted, commanded, and was obeyed. 1 
Sir IV. Scoit, I 

Fuss (fus), v.t To disturb or confuse with 
trilling matters. 

Her intense quietude of bearing suited Miss Giyce, 
who could not bear to ha/tissed, Cornhill Mas, 

Fussball, a. See Fuzzball. 

Fussify (fusT-fi), v.i. To fuss. [Vulgar.] 
Fussily (fiis'i-li), adv. In a fussy or bust- 
ling manner. Byron. 

Fussiness (fus'i-nes), n. The state of being 
fussy; bustle, especially needless Imstle. 

She was fussy no doubt; but her real activity bore 
a fair proportion to hex fussiness. Afarrjpai. 

Fussle (fus'i), -u.f. >Same as Fuzzle. 

Fussock (fus'^oh), n. A large, fat woman. 
[Provincial.] 

Fussy (fus'i), a. Moving and acting with 
fuss; hustling; making much ado about 
trifles; making more ado than is necessaiy. 

‘ A fmsy way. ' Whately, 

Fust (fust), n. [O.Pr. Just, Fr. fUt; It. fiista; 
L. /itsffe, a staff.] In areh. the shaft of a 
column or trunk of a pilaster. Gwllt. 

Fust (fust), n. [O.Fi*. fust, Fr. fUt, a cask, 
fusU, tasting or smelling of the ca.sk; Pr. 
fmt, wood, from L. fmtis, a stick, a baton.] 

A strong musty smell. 

F^St (fust), v.i. To become mouldy; to smell 
ill. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in U.S unus'd. Shak. 

Jested (tiist'ed), a. Mouldy; ill smelling. 

Fusteric (fua't6r-ik), n. The yellow colour- 
ing matter derived from fiistet. See Fustet. 
Fustet (fusTet), [Fr. Sp. and Pg. fustete, 
from L. fustis, a stick, staff,] The wood of 
the Rhus cotinm or Venice sumach, a South 
European shrub with smooth leaves and a 
remarkable feathery inflorescence. It yields 
a fine orange coloui*, wliich, however, is not 
durable without a mordant. 

Fustian (f us'ti-an), n. [0. Fr. fustaine; Fr, 
futaiiie; It. fustagno, from Fostat, the name 
of a suburb of Cairo, whence this fabric was 
first brought.] 1. A kind of coarse twilled 
cotton stuff, or stuff of cotton and linen 
with a pile like velvet, but shorter. It in- 
cludes corduroy, moleskin, velveteen, &c. 

2. An inflated style of writing; a kind of 
writing in wliich high-sounding words are 
used, above the dignity of the thoughts or 
subject; a swelling style; bombast. 

Ftistta?i is thoughts and words ill sorted. Dryden. 

Fustian (f us'ti-an), a. 1. Made of fustian. 

2. Swelling above the dignity of the thoughts 
or subject; too pompous; ridiculously tumid; 
bombastic- 

Virgil, if he could have seen the first verses of the 
Sylvre, would have thought Statius mad in his fustiati 
description of the statue on the brazen hor.se. 

• Dryden, 

Fustianist (fus'ti-an-ist), n. One who writes 
bombast. Milton. 

Fustic (fus'tik), n. [Fr. and Sp. fmioc, from 
Sp. wood, timber, from "L. fustis, a 

: stick, a staff.] The wood of the Madura 
tinctoria, a tree growing in the West Indies. 

It is a large and handsome tree, and the 
timber, though like most other dye-woods, 
brittle, or at least easily splintered, is hard 
and strong. It is extensively used as an 
ingredient in the dyeing of yellow, and is 
largely imported for that purpose.— 

/wsric, same as (which see). 

Fustigatet (fus'ti-gat), v.t. pret. & pp. fus~ 


musty; ill-smelling; rank; rancid. ‘A fusty 
nut with no kernel.’ Shak. 

It was that free and familiar communing with the 
beauties of English nature in their softer lornis that 
gave hi-s (Peacock’s) writings the freshness wlucJi so 
often relieves them from the oppressive taint of the 
midnight oil and library. £din. Rev. 

Fusulina (fu-su-li'na), n. [L, fusus, a 
spindle.] A genus of fossil Foraminifera, 
so named from their fusifonn shells.^ They 
occur in the coal formations of Eussia espe- 
cially. 

Fusure (fu'zhur), n. [L. fusura. See Fuss, 
V. t ] The act of fusing or melting; smelting. 
Bailey. 

Fusus (fu'ziis), n. [L., a spindle.] A genus 


subsequent to the present; what may happen 
or befall after the present time; subsequent 
lot in life. 

She rose upon a wind of prophecy 
Dilating on th&future. Tennyson. 

In Stock exchange language futures are 
speculative purchases or sales to be settletl 
according to future prices. 

Futurely (fu'tur-li), adv. In future; in time 
to come. [Eare.] 

Futurist (fu'tur-ist), n. 1. One who has re- 
gard to the future; one whose main interest 
lies in the future; an expectant. —2. In theol. 
one who holds that the prophecies of the 
Bible are yet to be fulfilled. 

I^turitial (fu-tfir-i'.shal), a. Eclating to 
futurity; futm’e. Mamiltoyi. [Eare.J 

Puturition (fu-tur-fshon), n. The state "of 
being to come or exist hereafter. [Bare.] 

Nothing . . . can have this imagined futurition, 
but as it IS decreed, Colerddge. 


of gasteropodous molluscs nearly allied to Futurity (fu-tur^i-ti), n. 1. The state of 
Murex.cliaracterized by a somewhat spindle- being yet to come, or to come hereafter.— 

shaped univalve shell, swelling out in its 2 . Future time; time to come, 
middle or lower part, with a canaliculated j contrive some way to make it known to 
base, an elongated spire, a smooth columella, futurity. Swft. 

and the lip not slit. The genus comprises « -Eyent to come 

F. antiquus. Fuze (fnz), n. A tube filled with combus- 

Futchell(fuch'el), n. A longitudinal piece tible matter. See Fuse. 
of timber supporting the spiinter-bar and puzee (fu-ze'), n. In farriery, a kind of 
pole of a carriage. splint applied to the legs of horses. 


^ ^ „ splint applied to the legs of horses. 

Futile (fu til), a. [Fr. ; L. futihs, that easily Fuzee (fu-zeO, 01 . A kind of match ; sa 
pours out, that cannot be depended upon, asFtec. ‘Itinerant vendors of such tlii 


vain, worthless, from fundo, fusum, to 1 
pour,] l.t Talkative; loquacious; tattling. 1 
Ovio futile person, that inaketh it hj.s glory to tell, | 
will do more hurt tlmn many that know it their duty 1 
to conceal. Bacon. I 

2. Trifling; of no weight or importance ; of I 


Fuzee (fu-ze'), n. A kind of match ; same 
as Fusee, ‘ Itinerant vendors of such tilings 
as lucifer-matches, boot-laces, fuzees, &c.* 
Maykew. 

Fuzz (fuz), v.i. [Akin to fizz.] To fly off in 
minute particles. 

Fuzz (fuz), Qi. Fine, light particles ; loose, 
volatile matter. Smart 


no effect; answering no valuable purpose; (fuz), v.t [From above noun; lit. to 


worthless. 

Of its history little is recorded, and that little 
futile. Rttskin. 

Syn. Trifling, trivial, frivolous, unimportant, 
useless, worthless, 

Futilely (fu'til-li), adv. In a futile manner. 
Futility (fu-til'i-ti), n. l.f The quality of 
being talkative; talkativeness; loquacious- 
ness; loquacity. 

This fable dees not strike so much at the futility 
of women, as at the incontinent levity of a prying 
humour. Sir R. L'Bsirange. 

2. The quality of producing no valuable 
effect; triflingness; unimportance; want of 
weight or effect; as, the futility^ of measures 
or schemes ; to expose the futility of argu- 
ments, 

I have ridiculed thefiitiR 
r'jfvofspeculative minds only flfi fill 

when they would pave the | 

clouds instead of the streets. | \ 

Landar. |[| I 

Futilous t (fu'til-us), a. 

Worthless; trifling. 

Futtock (fut'tok), n. wifrfrfcp 

[Corrupted from foot \ Zjffj' 

hook or foot -lock.] o| 

Naut. one of the mid- w/ 

die timbers, between fW 

the floor and the upper Mm 

timbers, or the timbers I i 

raised over the keel, | ^ \ 

which form the breadth r=W 

of the ship. —Futtock- « — 

plates. Iron Plates on Fviiwck Plates and 
the upper part of which Shrouds, 

the dead eyes are fixed, 
while round holes are punched at the lower 
end for the futtock-shrouds to hook in.— 
Futtoch-shrouds, small shrouds leading from 
the shrouds of the main, mizzen, and fore 
masts to the shi'ouds of the top-masts. In 
the figure a a are the dead-eyes, bh the 
futtock-plates, and co the futtock-shrouds. 
-Futtock-stave, a short piece of rope served 
over with spun yam, to which the shrouds 
are confined at the cafc-harpings. 


make the head light.] To intoxicate; to 
fuzzle. [Oldslang.] 

The university troop dined with the Eari of Abing- 
don, and came home well fustsed. A. IVaod. 

Fuzzball, Fussball (fuz'bal, fus'bal), n. 
The common name of Lycoperdoii, a fungu.s 
which, when pressed, bursts aud scatters 
a fine dust; a puff-ball. 

Fuzzle (fiizT), v.t. [Freq. from/uzz; hence 
fuddle.] To intoxicate; to fuddle. Burton, 
Fuzzy (fiiz'i), a. [See Fozy.] Light and 
spongy; rough and shaggy. [Provincial.] 

I I enquire whether it be the thin membrane or the 
inward and sonietliing' soft and pulp it con- 

tains that raises and represents to itselt tliese arbi- 
trarious figments and chimeras. J?r. H. Afore. 

Fy (ff), exclam. [See Fib.] A word which 
expresses blame, dislike, disapprobation, 
abhorrence, or contempt, aud sometime.^ 
suiprise. 

Fy, my lord, fs> I a soldier, and afraid? S/ta^. 

Fyke, n. and v. Same as FCke. [Scotch.] 
Fyke (fili:), A hag-net used in catching 
fish, allowing them to enter but not to re- 
turn. [United States.] 

Fylet (fil), v.t. To file; to smooth; to give 
polish to. 

However, sir, yefyle 

Your courteous tongue his prayses to compyle. 

Spenser. 

Fyle (fyi), v. t [A. Sax. f'^Van, to make foul 
See File.] To make foul or filtliy; to make 
dirty; to defile; to foul; to soil. [Scotch.] 
Her face wixdfyle the Logan-water* Burns. 

Fylfot (fil'fot), 71, A peculiarly-formed cross, 
supposed to have been introduced into 
Europe, about the sixth centiu’y, from 
India or China, where it was employed as a 
mystic symbol among religious devotees; it 


i^ated; ppv. fustigatv)-^. {L. fustigo, to Fntxirablet (fu'tur-a-bl), a. Possible or 
beat with a stick—Z^i/sfos, a stick, and ago, likely to oe'eur in the future. ‘ Things not 
To beat with a cudgel; to cane. only future, but Fuller. 
Fustigatiqn (f us - ti-ga'shon), n. The act Future (fu'tur ), a. [Fr. futxir; L. futurus. 






of fustigating or cudgelling; punishment in- 
flicted By cudgelling. 

Slighter palm of martyrdom, however, shall not be 
denied : martyrdom not of inas.sacre, yet of fustiga- 
tiart, Carlyle. 

FustEarian t ( fus - ti - la 'ri - an ), n. [ From 
fusty. ] A low fellow; a scoundrel. 

Away, you scullion f you rampallianl yo\x fustila- 
rian! I’a tickle your catastrophe. Shak. 

Fustilug,f Fustilugst (fus'ti-lug, fus'ti- 
lugz), 7i. A gross, fat, unwieldy person. 

Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pin 


future part, of sum, fui, to be.} That is to 
be or come hereafter; that will exist at any 
time after the present; as, the next moment 
is future to the present. 

The gratitude of place expectants is a lively sense 
of future favours. Sir R, Walpole. 

— Future tense, in grammar, that tense of 
a verb which is used when we wish to ex- 


1, From embroidery on mitre of Thomas a Becket, 

2, From a brass in Lewknor Church, Oxfordshire. 

is often used in decoration and embroidery 
in the middle ages. 



I pi ess that an act or event IS yet to take Fyt,t Fyttet (fit). 71. [A. Sax. fitt, a song; 

Pii+iiva , A- to sing.] A musical stram; a canto; 

Putur6 (fu tui ), n. Time to come; time a song. See Fitt, 

B. pin; note, not, mflve; tObe.Tnb, bull; oil, pound; fir^hTnI7~Tsrfo^ 
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the seventh letter in the English alphabet. 
If we bend the tongue so as to fonnaiiarch, 
which presses against the hinder part of the 
roof of the mouth, and produce a sound by 
lowering the tongue, and giving utterance 
to voice, the sound is called in English t; 
liardi which is a guttural mute, the ‘ voiced' 
or soft or sonant sound corresponding to 
the ‘ breathed’ or hard or surd sound Ic (or e 
hard). This sound of is what the letter 
always lias before a (except in ffaol), o, u, and 
when initial also before e and i in all words 
of English origin, and when final. The 
soft sound of 0 , or that which it more com- 
monly has before e, % and y, as in gem, gin, 
gymnastics, is a palatal sound the same as 
that of j, and did not occur in the oldest 
English or Anglo-Saxon. It is the voiced 
sound cori'esponding to the breathed sound 
ch, as tuelmrch. The letter G was a Roman 
invention introduced in comparatively late 
times; it was formed from C, which pre- 
viously had been doing double duty as the 
representative of both the sound of k and 
that of g (as in give). O is silent before n 
at the beginning of words, as gnat, giuiw; in 
the middle of words before 7i it is generally 
pronounced; at the end, though not pro- 
nounced it has the effect of lengthening the 
preceding vowel, as in benign, condign, 
malign, campaign. In a number of words 
which in Anglo-Saxon contained a guttural 
A, it has intruded itself before the h, forming 
a combination which now merely lengthens 
the preceding vowel sound, as in fought, 
hoiight, bright, might, night, nigh, high. The 
Anglo-Saxon g seems often to have had a 
sound nearly equivalent to our y, and in 
many English words has been softened into 
y or w, or in other ways; ti, A. Sax. gear, E. 
year; A. Sax. hugan, E. bow; A. Sax, ; 
E. alike; A. Sax. f€eger, 'E. fair; A. Sax, 
tocega, IS. ivay; A. Sax. lagu, E. law; A. Sax. 
sage, E. saw. In words originally beginning 
with a 'W, and borrowed from the Geiman 
into the French, a g has been inserted before 
tlie tv, hence B. guard and ward, guarantee 
and warrant, guise and wise, Fr. guerre, E. 
war; comp. W. gwain for E. wain, givell for 
well, -—As a numeral, G was anciently ua^ 
to denote 400, and with a dash over it, G, 
40,000.— In the calendar it is the seventh Do- 
minical letter.— In ^nusic, (a) the fifth note 
and dominant of the normal scale of C, called 
also sol; (h) the lowest note of the grave 
hexachord; in the Guidonian system gatrwna 
•lit; (c) a name of the treble clef, which is 
seated on the G or second line of the treble 
staff, and which foimerly had the form of G, 

Gat) (gab), n. [Dan. gab, Sw. gap, the : 
mouth. Cog, Ir. cob, gob, mouth, O.Fr, gob, 
a gulp, a mouthful. See the verb. Akin 

, gape, gap, gobble.] The mouth; hence, idle 
talk; chatter; loquacity; as, he has the gift 
ofthe{?a 6 . [Colloq.] 

Gab (gab), v.i. [A Scandinavian word of wide 
alliance in Teutonic, Romance, and Celtic 
gi'oups. Comp. D. gabberen, to joke, to chat- 
ter; Icel, gabba, It. gabbare, Fr. gaber, to 
deceive ; Armor, goah, mockery. Akin O. E. 
and Sc. gab, the mouth, gabble, gibber, jibber, 
gape. See Gape.} To talk much; to prate; 
to talk idly. [Colloq.] 

Thou art one of the knights of France, wJio hold it 
for glee and pastime to s;ad, as they term it, of ex- 
ploits beyond human power. Sir W. Scott. 

Gab (gab), n. In steam-engines, the name 
given to the hook on the end of the eccen- 
tric rod opposite the strap. 

Gabarage (gaT> 6 r-a 3 ), Coarse packing- 
cloth: a term formerly used for the wrappers 
in which Irish goods were packed. 
Gabardine. Gaberdine (ga'bar-den, ga'biir- 
den)> gabardina, O.Bv. galvardine, 

which Littrii believes to be connected with 
the L.L. gahiape, gaunape, a loose overcoat, 
which appears to have been formed from 
the L. galhanwm or galbinum, a vestment. 
Comp. Sp. and O.Fr. gaban, Bt. cahan, a 
greatcoat, a cape.] A coarse frock or loose 
upper garment; a mean dress. 

You call me misbeliever, cut-thront dog, 

And spit upon iny Jewish Skak. 

Gabbard, Gabart (gab'ard, gab'art), n. [Fr, 
gahare, Armor, kohar qv gobar, a lighter.] 


A kind of heavy-built vessel or lighter built 
especially for inland navigation. [Scotch. J 
Gabbe,t v.i. To gab; to talk idly; to lie. 
Chancer. 

Gabble (gabd), n.i. pret. & pp. gabbled; ppr. 
gabbling. [Freq. frompaS.] 1, To prate; to 
! talk noisily and raindly; to talk without 
meaning. 

Such a rout, and such a rabble, 

Run to hear Jack Pudding Swift. 

2 . To utter inarticulate sounds with rapidity. 
The noisy geese thaxs-acfbled o'er the pool, 

Goidxtnith. 

Gabble (gah'l), n. 1. Loud or rapid talk 
without meaning. 

Forthwith a hideoMs rises loud 

Among the builders; each to otlier calls 
Not understood. Milton. 

2. Inarticulate sounds rapidly uttered, as of 
fowls. 

Gabbler (gabler), n. One who gabbles ; a 
pratei*; a noisy talker; one that utters inar- 
ticulate sounds. 

Gabbro (gali'liro), n. In mineral the name 
given by the Italians to a rock consisting 
essentially of diallage and white epidote or 
saus.surite. It is the euphotide of the French, 
and the rerde di Corsica dwro of artists. 
Gabbronite, Gabronite (gab"bron-it, ga.'- 
bron-it), n, [It. gabbro.] A mineral, sup- 
posed to be a variety of seapolite, occurring 
in masses, whose struettue is more or less 
foliated, or sometimes compact. Its colours 
are gray, bluish or greenish-gray, and some- 
times red. 

Gabby (gal/i), a. Talkative; chattering; lo- 
quacious. [Scotch.] 

On condition I were 

As either tliee or honest Habby. Rajnsay, 

Gabel, Gabelle (gjVbel, ga-belO, n. [Fr. ga^ 
belle, By. gabela, gabella. It. gabella, find 0 . 
It. eahella, caballa, Sp. gabela, from Ar. 
kabala, tax, impost. See, however, Gaybl,] 
A tax, impost, or excise duty; pai’feicularly, 
in France, a tax on salt. 

The gabels of Naples are very high on oil, wine, 
tobacco, and indeed on almost everything that can 
be eaten, drank, or worn. Addison. 

Gabeler (giVbel-Sr), n. A collector of the 
gabel or of taxes. 

Gabelle (ga-bel), 7i. [Fr.] See Gabel. 
Gaberdine, n. See Gababbine. 
Gaberlunzie (ga-bSr-Zun-'zi), n. [A contr. 
for gaberlunzie-man, from Sc. gaberlunzie, 
a wallet, and that compounded of a contr. 
of gabat'dine, and lunzie, a Sc. form of loin, 
the wallet resting on, the loins.] A mendi- 
cant ; a poor guest who eannot pay for his 
entertainment, [Scotch.] 

Gabian (gilTii-an), a. A term applied to a 
vfiriety of petroleum or mineral naphtha ex- 
vitUng from the strata at Gahiam, a village in 
the department of HfSrault, Franca 
Gabilla (ga-biFa), n. A finger or parcel of 
tobacco in Cuba, consisting of about tliirty- 
six to forty leaves. The bales are usually 
made up of 80 hands, each of 4 gabiilas. 
Sitnnionds. 


Gabion n. [Fr., It. gabUone, a 

large cage, from gabbia, a cage, from L.,L. 
gahia (=L. cavea), an inclosure, from L. ca- 



Part of Trench with Gabions and Fascines. 


'yws,hollow.] liifort. alarge basket of ivicker- 
work, of a cylindrical form, but without a 
bottom, filled with earth, and serving to 
shelter men from an enemy's fire. In a siege 
when forming a trench, a row of gabions is 
placed on. the outside nearest the fortress, 


and filled with earth as it is dug from the 
trench. Each gabion is about S3 inches in 
height, but this height is usually increased 
by placing a row of fascines on the top. 
Gabionage (ga'bi-on-aj), n. In fort, a col- 
lective tenn for gabions used in fortification. 
Gabioned (ga'bi-ond), a. In fort furnished 
with, formed of, or protected by gabions. 
‘Floating batteries, .strongly paiupetted and 
gabioned.’ W. H. liussett. 

Gabioimade (gfVbi-on-ad), n. In fort a work 
hastily thrown up ; especially, one consist- 
ing of gabions. 

Gable (ga'bl), n. [Norm, gable, L. L, gabulum, 
from the Tent; comp. Goth, gibla, a pin- 
nacle; O.H.G. gipili, head, top; G. giebcl, 
the ridge or pointed end of a house ; Dan. 
gavl, D. gevei (like O.E. and Sc. gavel), Icel. 
gaji, the shaip end of a tiling, the gable of a 
house, ] In arch, the triangular end of a house 
or other building, from the level of the eaves 
to the top, and distinguished from a pech- 



Wooden Gable of sixteenth century at Co\'entry- 


ment by this, among other things, that It 
is not suniiomited by a cornice; also the end- 
wall of a limme; a gable-end. —Mutual gable, 
in Scots Imo, a wall separating two houses 
and common to both. 

Gablet (gsVbl), n. A cable. Chapman. 

Gable-end (ga'bl-end), n. The triangular- 
topped end-wall of a house. 

Gable-roof (gald-rbf), a. In arch, a roof 
converging to an apex, and open to the sloj)- 
ing rafters or spars. 

Gable-roofed (grFbl-rbft), a. In nrei^. having 
a roof converging to an apex in the manner 
of a gable, the sloping rafters being left 
open to the interior, without the interven- 
tion of cross-beams, or an arched ceiling. 

Gablet (ga^blet), 71 . In arch, a small gable 
or gable-.shaped decoration, frequently in- 
troduced on buttresses, screens, &c. 

Gab-lever, Gab-lifter (gabTe-v^r, gabTift- 
er), n. In steam-engines, a contrivance for 
lifting the gab from tlie wrist on the crank 
of the eccentric shaft in order to disconnect 
tlie eccentric from the valve gear. 

Gable-winido'w (ga'bl-win-d6),w. Awindow 
in the end or gable of a building, or a window 
having its upper part shaped like a gable. 

Gablock (gabTok), A false spur fitted on 
to the heel of a gamecock to make it more 
effective in fighting. Craig. 

GabrieHte (gd'bri-el-It), n. JEccles. one of a 
sect of Anabaptists in Pomerania, so called 
from one GabM Scherling. 

Gabronite (ga'bron-it), 91. SeeGAEBRONia’E. 

Gaby, Gawby (ga'bi, ga'bi), 71. [From root 
of gape.] A silly, foolish person; a dunce; 
a simiffeton; a goose. [Colloq.] 

Gad (gad), 71. [A. Sax, gadu, also gdd, a 
goad, a sharp point; Icel. gaddr, Sw. gadd, 
a goad, a spike, a sting ; coinp. Ir, gada, a 
bar or ingot of metab Goad ls> a slightly 
different form of the same vvord.} l.t 'The 
point of a spear or arrowhead.— 2. t A style 
or graver. 

I will go get a leaf of brass 
And with a gad of steel will write these words. 

Shak, 

3. A steel spike in the Ininckle of a gauntlet. 
See GABLiNa.— 4. A goad. [Scotch or pro- 
vincial English.] — 6, A wedge or ingot of 
steel or iron. 

Flemish steel is brought down the Rhine to Dort 
and other parts some in bars and some in gads; and 
therefore called Fiemish steel, and sometimes 
steel. Maxon, 

G.t A sceptre or club. Mir, for Mags.— 
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towi of the Englishmen; Clonejr/oii, the 
meadow of the Englishmen. 

Gala A cotton fabric made in 

Scotland. 

Gala (gjVla, gala), n. [Fr., show; It. gala, 
finery; of Teut. origin; allied to G. geil, wan- 
ton, Goth. gfatf/nn, to rejoice ; A. Sax. gcU, 
wanton.) A festive occasion; a festivity, , 
Galaoine^ (ga-la-sin'e-e), n. A small 
tri]>e of plants of doubtful affinity, contain- 
ing only two genera, Galax and Stortia, and 
now considered as a sub -tribe of Diapensi- 
ace®. Galasi aphylla, a native of open woods 
in Virginia and ISTorth Carolina, is a smooth 
perennial herb wth a creeping rhizome, 
roundish evergreen leaves, all springing 
from the root, and a long spiked raceme of 
small white fiowers. 

Galactagogue, n. See GAhACToaodirB, 
Galactia (ga-lak'ti-a), n. [From Gr. gala, 
galalctos, milk.] In 7md. {a) a redundant flow 
of milk either in a female who is suckling or 
in one who is not, and wdiich may occur 
without being provoked by suckling, (h) A 
morbid flow or deficiency of fnilk. Dr. 
Good. 

Galactic (ga-lak'tik), a. [Qr. galahWm, 
milky, from gala, galalctos, milk.] 1. Of or 
belonging to milk; obtained from milk; 
lactic.-— 2. In astron. an epithet first ap- 
jilied by Sir John Herschel to that great 
circle of the heavens to which the course 
of the Milky Way apparently most nearly 
conforms. — Galactia poles, the two opposite 
points of the heavens, situated at 90° from 
the galactic circle. 

Galacttne (ga-lak^tiu), n. Same as Lactim 
(which see). 

Galactite (ga'Ialc-tit), n. [Gr. gala, galalctos, 
milk.} In minemL white natrolite, a zeolite 
of the mesotype group, erected into a dis- 
tinct species on an erroneous analysis. 
Called also AHllcatone. 

Galactodendron (ga-Iak'to-den"di'on), u 
[Gr. gala, galalctos, milk, and dendron, a 
tree. ] A generic name given by some authors 
to the cow-tree of South America, now 
generally referred to the genus Brosimum, 
Galactodendron being used as the specific 
name. See Cow-teeb. 

Galactogogue, Galactagogue (ga-iak'td- 
gog, ga-lak'ta-gog), n. [Gr. gala, galalctos, 
milk, and ago, to induce.] A medicine 
which promotes the secretion of milk in the 
breast. 

Galactometer (ga-lak-tom'et-er), n. [Gr, 
gala, galalctos, muk, andmetron, a measure.] 
An instrument to test the Quality of milk, 
that is, the percentage of cream yielded by 
it; a lactometer. 

Galactophagist (ga-lak-tofa-jist), n. [Gr. 
gala, ga calctos , milk, and phago, to e at. ] One 
who eats or subsists on milk. Wright. 
Galactopliagoua(ga-lak-tof'a-guB), a. Feed- 
ing on milk. Dunglison. 
GalactophoritisCga-lak'to-fo-rinis), n. [Gr, 
gala, galalctos, milk, phero, to carry, and 
term, fiis, denoting inflammation.] InpathoL 
inflammation of the galactophorous ducts; 
sometimes inaccurately used for ulceration 
of the top of the nipples towards their ori- 
fices. Dunglison. 

Galactophorous (ga-lak-tof'or-us), a. [Gr. 
galaktophoros^gala, galalctos, milk, and 
phero, to hear, to produce.] Producing 
milk. 

Galactopoietic(ga-lak'to-poi-et'dk), a. orn. 
[Gr. gala, galalctos, milk, and poiBtikos, cap- 
able of making, from poied, to make.] A 
term applied to substances which increase 
the flow of milk. Brande. 

Gala-day (ga'Ia-da), n. A day of festivity; a 
holiday with rejoicings. 

Gala-dress (gala-dres), n. A holiday dress; 
a person’s gayest dress. 

Galaget (gafiaj), n. [Sp. galoeha, a wooden 
shoe. SeeGALOOHE.] A wooden shoe. ^Spen- 
ser. 

Galago (ga-la'go), n. The native name of a 
genus of quadrumanous mammals, found in 
Africa. The species, which are nocturnal in 
their habits, have long hind-lega, great eyes, 
and large membranous eai‘s. The great 
galago ((r. crassicaudatiLs) is as large as a 
rabbit. They live In trees, and are sought 
after as food in Africa. See Gum-aitimal. 
Galam Butter (gadam but'^r), n. A reddish- 
white solid oil, obtained from Bassia huty- 
mcea (the Indian butter-tree). 

Galanga, Galaugal (ga-laug'ga, ga-lang'- 
gal), n. [Fn galanga; O.Fr. garmgal, from 
Ai*. ehalan, kmlaiidj; Per, Jchulandj, a tree i 
from wMch wooden bowls, &c., are made,] I 
A dried rhizome brought from China and ] 


used in medicine, being an aromatic stimu- 
lant of the nature of ginger. I’he drug 
is mostly produced by Alpinia oficinanmn, 
a flag-like plant, with stems about 4 feet 
highj clothed witli narrow lanceolate leaves, 
and terminating in short simple racemes of 
elegant white fiowers. The rhizome of A. 
Galanga is known as the greater galangal. 
GalaEthus (ga-lan'tlms), n. [Gr. gala, mdk, 
and anthos, a flower.] A small genus of 
Amaryllidaceai, represented by the well- 
known snow -drop (G. nimlis).. They are 
lierbaceous plants with bulboTis roots, nar- 
row leaves, and drooping white hell-shaped 
flowers of six segments, the three outer 
being concave and spreading, and the three 
inner erect and shorter. 

Galantine (gal-aut-en’), n, [Fr. , from a radi- 
cal gal, seen in G. gallerte, jelly, same as 
gel in L. gelare, to congeal.] A dish of veal, 
chickens,' or other white meat, freed from 
hones, tied up, boiled, and served cold. 
Galatheidee (ga-la-the'i-de), 7i. pi, [.4fter 
the nymph Galatea, of classical mythology.] 
A group of decapodous crustaceans, cor- 
responding with the genus Galathea of 
Fabricius, having common characters with 
the anomurous and macrui’ous crustaceans. 
They inhabit fresh- water rivers. 

Galatian (ga-la’shi-an), n, A native or inha- 
bitant of Galatia, in Asia Minor; as, Paul’s 
epistle to the Galatians. 

Galatian (ga-la'shi-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Galatia or the Galatians. 

Galavance. See garavancb. 

Galax (ga-lax). See Gabaoine^. 

Gatoidae (ga-laksl-de), n. pi. [Gr. galaxias, 
a Idnd of fish, and eidos, resemblance.] A 
family of Australian and New Zealand acan- 
thopterygian fishes, formerly classed with 
the Salmonido), and much resembling our 
common trout. They have no adipose fins, 
and are destitute of scales. The teeth are 
of moderate size. The genus Galaxias is 
the only one, and it contains about seven 
species. They are softer in flesh and more 
oily than our members of the salmon family. 
Galaxy (gafiak-si), n, [Fr. galaxie, from 
Gr. galaxias Qtyldos, circle, being under- 
stood), from gala, galalctos, nvdk. Akin L. 
lac, lactis, milk.] 1. In astron. (a) the Milky 
Way; that long, white, luminous track which 
is seen at night stretching across the hea- 
vens from hoiizon to horizon, and which, 
when fully traced, is found to encompass the 
heavenly sphere like a girdle. This luminous 
appearance is occasioned by a multitude of 
stars so distant and blended as to be dia- 
tlnguisliable only lay the most powerful 
telescopes. At one part of its course it 
divides into two great branches, which re- 
main apart for a distance of 150” and then 
reunite ; there are also many other smaller 
branches that it gives off. At one point it 
spreads out very widely, exhibiting a fan- 
like expanse of interlacing hninches nearly 
20” broad; this terminates abruptly and 
leaves here a kind of gap. At several points 
are seen dark spots in the midst of some of 
the brightest portions; one of the most easily 
distinguished of these dark spots has long 
been known as the ‘ coal-sack. ’ (&) A remote 
cluster of stars.— 2, An assemblage of splen- 
did persons or things. I 

Often has my mind hung with fondness and admir- 
ation over the crowded, yet clear and luminous, 
of imagery, diffused through the works of 
Bishop Taylor. Z?n \P(irr. 

Galbanum, Galban (gal'ban-ura, galTian), 
71. [L, ; Gr. ckalbane;: Heb. chelhiah, galba- 
nura^ from cheleb, fat,] A fetid gum resin 
procured from at least two species of um- 
belliferous plants, which are probably Ee- 
rula galhanijlua and F. ruhricaulis. It 
consist, s of the ‘tears' of gum resin which 
exude spontaneously from the stem, espe- 
cially in its leaver part, and about the bases 
of the leaves. It is brought from the Le- 
vant, Persia, and India, and is administered 
internally as a stimulating expectorant. It 
is also used in the arts, as in the manufac- 
ture of varnish. It is supposed to be yielded 
by other umbellifers, among which are 
named Femlago galhanifera, Opoidia gal- 
hanifera, and JBuboii Oalbanum. 

Gaibula (galfiju-la), n. [I.] The generic 
name of the jacamars, a genus of South 
American insessorial birds, allied to the 
kingfishers. The species are clothed with 
brilliant green feathers. 

Galbulinse (gal-bu-lfn§), n. pi [L. gaibula, 
a yellow-bird.] The jacamars, a family of 
tropical American fissirostral birds, alb'ed 
to the trogons and kingfishers, character- 


ized by a long bill, long and graduated tail, 
toes three or four in number, the two front 
ones being united to the near end of the 
inner toe. The paradise jacamar (Gaibula 
paradisea) is a striking little bird, on ac- 
count of the beautiful colours of its plum- 
age, its graceful 
form, and its long 
forked tail. It is 
scarcely so large 
as an ordinary 
thrush. 

Galbiilus(gal'bu- 
lus), n. [L., the 
nut of the cy- 
press-tree,] In 
Galbulus {fruit of g^uniperus ft COlie or 

coninttmis). sti’ohilus, the 

scales of whicli 
are fleshy and combined into a uniform 
mass, as the fruit of the juniper. 

Gale (gal), n. [Gael, and Ir. gal, a gale or 
puff of wind, smoke, vax)our. Perhaps con- 
nected with Icel. gala, giola, a cool wind; 
gola, to hlow.} 1. A wind; a brisk Wind; a 
breeze; more specifically, a wind between 
a breeze and a storm or tempest: generally 
used with some qualifying epithet; as, a 
gentle gale; a moderate gale; a brisk gale; 
Afresh gale; a strojig gale; a hard gale. 

A little sale will soon disperse that cloud. Shak. 
And winds of gentlest gale Arabian odours fanned 
From their soft wings, Milton. 

2. [Slang.] A riot; a quarrel; a state of noisy 
excitement, whether of passion or hilarity. 



The ladies, laughing heartily, ivere fast going into 
■what, in New England, is sometimes called a 

Brooke. 

Gale (gal), u.i Fwui. to sail, or sail fast. 
Gale (gal), n. [B. and A. Sax. gagel, rvild- 
myrtle. ] A plant of the genus Myrica, nat. 
order Myricacem. Sweet gale (Jf. Oahi) 
is a shrub from 1 to 3 feet high, with nu- 
merous alternate branches and very small 
berries. The whole plant exhales a rather 
pleasant aromatic odour. It grows on wet 
heaths abundantly. It is also called Bog., 
myrtle. In America the name is applied 
to Comptonia aspleiiifolia. 

Gale (gal), n. [A. Sax, gafol, rent, tribute, 
O.E. gavel, gauel, probably from 47. gafael, 
Gael, gabhail, seizing, a taking, a lease, 
tenure, or from A. Sax. gif an, to give. See 
Gavel. ] A periodical payment of rent, duty, 
or custom; an instalment of money. 

Gale,t n.i. [A. Sax. galan.'] To sing; to cry; 
to croak. ‘ Gan he cry and gale.* Chaucer, 
Gale t (gal), n. A song; a story. Too7uj. 
Galea (gale-a), 91. [L.] A helmet; sometliing 
resembling a helmet in shape or liosition; 
as, (a) in zool. a genus of sea hedgehogs or 
echini, found fossil only; they are distin- 
guished by an oval base, from which the 
shell rises in a vaulted helmet-like form. 
(&) In bot. a name given to the parts of the 
calyx or corolla when they assume the form 
of a helmet, as the upper lip of a ringent 
corolla, (c) In anat, the amnion, (d) A kind 
of bandage for the head, (e) In pathol. 
headache extending all over the head. 
Galeas (ga'Ie-as), 91 . A kind of vessel for- 
merly used in the Mediterranean; a galley 
or galleass. 

Galeated, Galeate (gafie-at-ed, gafie-at), a. 
[L. galeatus, pp. of galeo, to cover with a 
helmet, from galea, a helmet.] 1. Covered 
as ^vitli a helmet. 


A galeated echinus copped, and in shape somewhat 
more conick than any of the foregoing-. Woodward. 

2. In 6ot having a flower 
like a helmet, as in the 
species of Aconitum.-— 
8. In zool having a crest 
of feathers on the head 
resembling a helmet. 
Galecymis (ga-le-sFnus), 
n. [Gr. gale, a weasel, and 
kyon, kynos, a dog.> A 
genus of fossil carnivor- 
ous mammalia founded 
for the reception of a fos- 
sil animal, of which some 
remains were found in a 
quarry at Oehningeh is 
Baden. The characters 
of the bones give tlie 
genus a place intermediate between the 
polecats and dogs. 

Galega (ga-le'ga), n. [Gr. gala, millc, and 
ago, to induce — ^because supposed to in- 
crease the milk of animals, especially of 
goats.] A genus of plants, nat, order Legu- 
minosm. They are smooth, erect, perennial 
. herbs, with pinnate leaves and axiUai'y 



Galeated Calyx of 
Aconitum -payiega- 
turn. 
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racemes of lilac or white pea-shaped, flowers; 
a few species are known, mostly natives of 
the Mediterranean region. G, officinalis^ or 
gnat’s rue, is not unfrequent in English gar- 
dens, 

Galeidae (ga-le'i-de), n. pi [Qr. galeos, a 
slnirk, and eidos, resemblance.] The topes, 
a family of sharks, distinguished from the 
Spinacidse or picked dog-fishes by the pos- 
session of an anal fin and tire absence of 
spines in the dorsals. Their caudal fin is 
very Inequilobate. Two species, the com- 
mon tope (Qaletis eanis) and the smooth 
hound {Mustclus vulgaris), are abundant in 
oiu’ seas; the former has triangular, sharp, 
serrated teeth, like those of the rest of the 
sliark.s, but the latter has the jaws covered 
with a sort of mosaic, as in the rays, and 
like these it feeds principally on Crustacea. 
Galemeta-wood (ga-le-me'ta-wiul), n. The 
name, in Jamaica, of the Bimielict salici- 
folia, 

Craiemys (ga-le'mis), n. [Gr. gale, a weasel, 
and 7nys, a mouse.] A genus of mammals 
allied to the shrews. Only two species of 
the genus are known, the Russian desman 
or niusk-rat (G. nioschata) and the French 
desman ((t. pymuafca). These animals have 
a long snout, almost like an elephant’s 
trunk, and the feet are deeply webbed. 
They live in burrows at the side of streams, 
and feed on insects. Owing to a powerful i 
musky odour which they exhale they are 
often, though falsely, called musk-rats. ; 
Galena (ga-ie'na), n. [Gr. gaUne, stillness 
of the sea, tranquillity— so named from its 
.supposed effect upon diseases.] 1. A re- 
medy or antidote for poison; theriaca (which 
see).— 2. Sulphide of lead; its common colour 
is tliut shining bluish gray usually called 
lead gray; sometimes it is nearly steel gray. 
Its streak has a metallic lustre, but its fine 
powder is nearly black. Its structure is 
commonly foliated, sometimes granular or 
compact and sometimes striated or fibrous. 
It occurs in regular crystals, or more fre- 
quently massive, and is the principal ore of 
iQad.— False galena. See Bmok-jaok. 
Galenic, Galenical (ga-len'ik, ga-len'ik-al), 
a. Pertaining to or containing galena. 
Galenic, Galenical (ga-ien'ilc, ga-len'ik-al), 
a. Relating to Galen, the celebrated physi- 
cian (born at Pergamus in Mysia, a.i>. 180), 
or his principles and method of treating 
di.seases. The galenic remedies consist of 
preparations of herbs and roots, by infusion, 
decoction, &c. The chemical remedies con- 
sist of preparations by means of calcination, 
digestion, fermentation, &o. 

Galeniam (galen-izm), The doctrines of 
Galen. 

Galenist (gafien-ist), A follower of Galen. 
Galeobdolon (ga-le-ob'dol-on), 7i. [Gr. gale, 
aj weasel, and hdolos, stench— referring to 
the strong disagreeable odour of the plant.] 

A section of the genus Lamium (which see). 

Q. lutewm (weazel-snout) grows in woods 
and shady places in Britain and throughout 
Europe; it has whorled yellow flowers and 
opposite nettle-like leaves. 

Galeocerdo (ga'le-o-s6ri'd6), n, [Gr. galeos, 
a shark, and kerdo, a fox.] A genus of 
sharks whose broad-based, sharp, serrated 
teeth occur fossil from the lower tertiaries 
upwards in America and Europe. 

Galeodes (ga-le-o'des), n. [Gr. gale, a weasel, 
and eidos, resemblance.] A genus of arach- 
nidans, by some called Solpuga, forming 
the type of a distinct family, Galeodidte or 
Solpugidae, having somewhat the appear- 
imce of large spiders, but possessing a pair 
of large claws with expanded bases, attached 
in front of the mouth, and having the finger 
movable. They run wnfch great rapidity, 
throwing up the head in an attitude of de- 
fence when attacked, and are reputed 
venomous. The species, with a single ex- 
ception, inhabit the hot sandy countries of 
tlie Old World. Several are found in Egypt. 
GaleodidsB (ga-le-odff-de), 7i. pi See Gale- 
01)ES. 

Galeola (ga-le-oTa), n. A genus of echinites, 
possessing the same characters as Galea, 
but differing in size. 

Galeopithecidae (gaTe-o-pi-the"si-de), n. pi 
See Galeopithbofs. 

Galeopithecus (gaTe-6-pi-the"kus), n. [Gr. 
gale, a weasel, and pitheJcos, an ape.] The 
fiyingdemur, a gemis of mammals which 
have been referred to the bats, to the 
lemurs,biit more properly to the Insectivora, 
of so peculiar a structure as to constitute 
a family (Galeopifchecidaj) of themselves. 
These animals have the bones of the arm 
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and leg, luit not those of the digits, exces- GaHi©ail(ga-li-le'an), n. l. A native or in- 
si vely elongated, and supporting exten.sive I habitant of Galilee, in J'udea. — 2. One of n 
lateral folds of skin serviceable as a para- I sect among the .Te\ys, who opposed the.pay- 

! ment of tribute to the Romans. ^ 



chute, but not as organs of flight. The spe- 
cies are restricted to the islandvsof the Indian 
Archipelago. Their inferior incisors are re- 
markable for their complex form, like the 
teeth of a comb. 

Galeopsis (ga-le-op'sis), [Gr. gale, a 
weasel, and apsis, appearance. ] The generic 
name of the hemp-nettles, a genus of plants, 
of the nat. order Labiatfe, characterized by 
tile equally ft ve-tootlied calyx. They are her- 
baceous plants with square stems, usually 
clothed witli sharp bristly hairs, nettle-like 
leaves on long stalks, and reel, white, or 
yellow labiate flowers. There are about 
twelve species, three of which are natives 
of Britain. The handsomest of these (G. 
versUolQ7') is abundant in Scotland, especi- 
ally in the Highlands; it has showy yellow 
flowers, with a broad purple spot on the 
lower lip. 

Galeric^ate (ga-le-rik'u-lat), a. [L. gaUri^ 
cuhivi, a cap— dim. of galeru-rn, a kind of 
hat] Covered as with a hat or cap. iS'murt 

Galerite (gal'er-it), 7 i. [E, galermn, a hat or 
cap.] A name given to a fossil echinus of 



Galerite.? albo-galerus. 


I, Depressed form. 2 , Normal form. 

the chalk formation, from its having some 
resemblance to a hat. The Galerites albo- 
galerus, one of the most common species, 
is so named from its fanciful resemblance 
to the white conical caps of the priests 
of Jupiter. 

Galeritidse (gal-er-it'i-de), 71. pi The family 
of fossil sea-urchins to which galerite be- 
longs, 

Galemcid^ (gal-e-rb'si-de), n. [L. galermn, 
a kind of conical head-covering, and enica, 
a caterpillar.] A family of herbivorous 
beetles, belonging to the section Tetramera 
and sub-section Cyclica of Latreille. The 
typical genus Galeriica comprises several 
species. 

Galestes (ga-les'tes), n. [Gr. gaU, a weasel] 
A name proposed by Professor Owen for the 
largest of the fossil mammalia discovered in 
1858 in Purbeck, equalling the polecat in 
size. It is supposed to have been predaceous 
and marsupial. Its generic character is 
derived from a peculiar modification in th*^ 
form of one of the premolars, which has a 
single external vertical groove. Lyell 
Galet (gaVet), 71. A fragment of stone 
broken off by a mason's chisel; a spall, 
Galla (gal'i-a), n. A medical composi- 
tion containing gall. Dunglison. 

Galiacese (ga-li-a'se-e), 7 %.pl [See Gabium:. ] 

A sub-order of Rubiacese, called Stellatm 
by Linnseus. It consists of herbaceous, - 
square-stemmed plants, with whorled ex- 
stipulate leaves, and small regular mono- 
petalous flowers. Some yield a dyeing sub- 
stance in them roots, as the various species 
of madder, but the greater part are useless 
weeds. See Galium. 

Galic (gaVik), a. Same as Gaelic. 

Galician (ga-li'shi-an), a. Pertaining to 
Galicia. 

Galician (ga-n'shi-an), 71 . In geog. a native 
or inhabitant of Galicia. Called also GallC' 
gan. 


Galilean (ga-li-le'an), a. In geog. relating 
to Galilee, ‘ The pilot of the Galilean lake. ’ 
Milton, 

Galilean (ga-li-le'an), a. Of or pertaining 
to, or invented by Galileo, the Italian astn^- 
nonier; as, the Galilea7i telescope. 

Galilee (gafii-le), n. {Hamed after the scrip- 
tural of the Gentiles.' See definition, ] 

A portico or chapel annexed to a church, used 
for vai’ions purposes. In it public penitents 
were stationed, dead bodies deposited pre- 
viously to their interment, and religious 
processions formed ; and it was only iii the 
galilee that in certain religious houses the 
female relatives of the moiiks were alloweil 
to converse with them, or even to attend 
divine service. When a fennale made an 
aj)plicatiorL to see a monk she was directed 
to the porch, usually at the western extrem- 
ity of the church, in the words of vSeripture, 
‘He goeth before you mio Galilee; there 
shall you see him.* The only English build- 
ings to which the term galilee is applied 
are those attached to the cathedrals of Dur- 
ham, Ely, and .Lincoln. The galilee at Lin- 
coln Cathedral is a porch on the west side 
of the south transept; at Ely Cathedral it i.s 
a porch at the west end of the nave; at 
Durham it is a large chapel, dedicated to 
the Virgin, at the west end of the nave, 
built chieily for the use of the women, who 
were not allowed to advance further than 
the second pillai* of the nave. This last 
was also used as the bishop’s consistory 
court. 

Galimatias (ga-li-ma'shi-as), n. [Fr. Said 
to be from the fact that an advocate who 
pleaded the cause of a man named Matthew, 
whose cock had been stolen, on becoming 
confused through the frequent repetition of 
the words, instead of gallm Matthim, the 
cock of Matthew, said galli Ifatthias, the 
cock’s Matthew, but the anecdote has no 
doubt been invented to furnish an etjuno- 
logy. Probably a form of Fr, galOnafr^e 
(see GaIiLI3IAFFiiy^, through the hypothe- 
tical form galnnafias, represented by the 
Picard camnajliacke, carwiafiaehe,'] Con- 
fused talk; gibberish; nonsense; absui’d mix- 
ture. 

Her dress, like her talk, is ?. galimatias of several 
countries, //. iValpok. 

She became by this desire quite ridiculous, and 
ran into absurdities and a galimatias scarce credible. 

Fielding. 

Galingale (gaTin-gM), n. A name applied in 
English books to Cyperus long^ts, but origin- 
ally a synonym of Gala7iga (which see). 

Galiongee, 77 . A Turkish sailf>r. Byro7i. 

Galiot, Galliot (ga'Ii-ot, gal'ii-ot), 71 . [Fr, 
galiote, dim. of gaUe, a galley. See Galley.] 

1. A small galley, or sort of brigantine built 
for pursuit, and moved both by sails and 
oars, having one mast and sixteen or twenty 
seats for rowers.— 2, A Dutch or Flemish 
vessel for cargoes, with very rounded ribs and 
flattish bottom, with a mizzen-mast placed 
near the stern, carrying a square mainsail 
and maintopsail, a forestay to the main- 
mast (there being no foremast), with fore- 



Dutch Galiot, 


staysail and jibs.— 3. Also, a name formerly 
given to a bomh-ketch. 

Galipoa (ga-lip'e-a), 71 . A genus of the nat. 
order Rutaceee, consisting of trees or small 
shrubs, natives of tropical America. Q. 
Cuspai'ia yields Angostura-bark (which see). 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, siny; th, then; th, thiri; w, wig; wh, iw/iig; zh, azure.— See ICey. 
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Galipot (ga'U'pot), 71, [Fr, So called possibly 
from the vegsele in which it was contained. 
See GalIiIPoO’,] The French name for the 
ttjrpentine which coneretes upon, the stems 
of JPinus maj'itima, after they have been 
Incised for the purpose of obtaining it. 

Galium (gali-mn). n, [Gi’. gala, milk-re- 
ferring to Galium verum having been, used 
to curdle milk.] An extensive genus of an- 
nual, biennial, or perennial herbs, forming 
the type of the sub-order Galiaeece (wliich 
see). About 160 species are described, sixteen 
of which are found in Britain; the remainder 
are mostly natives of Europe, one or two, as 
G. Aparine, occurring as wecdsof cultivation 
in all parts of the world. G. vei^Min (the ladies* 
bed-straw) was formerly used in Cheshire to 
coagulate milk ; it is still employed for the 
same purpose by the Highlanders of Scot- 
land, along with the leaves of the stinging 
nettle and a little salt. G. Amarine is a com- 
mon plant in hedges and on w'aste ground, 
and is popularly Known as clivens or cleavers, 
a name derived from the circumstance of 
its seed-vessels, or burs, cleaving by means 
of their hooked prickles to the dress of 
persons coming in contact with them, and as 
goose-grass from the avidity with which the 
young stems aud leaves are eaten by geese. 
The fleeda have been recommended as a sub- 
stitute for coffee. 

Gall (gal), n. [A, Sax. gealla, O, Sax. galla, 
I cel. gall, JD. gal, G. galh. Gog. With Gr. 
iihole, L. lor hel, hile.l 1. In physiol. 
a bitter slightly alkaline yellowish-green 
fluid, secreted in the glandular substance 
of the liver, and stored in the gall-bladder 
beneath it; bile (which see).— 2. Anything 
hitter; bitterness of mind; rancour; malig- 
nity. 

His daintiest food, his richest wines were all 
Turn'd by remorse to bitterness and gall. Crabhe. 
Archiloclnis to vent his gall and spite, 

In Iceen iambics first was known to write. Oldham. 

3. The gall-bladder. 

The married couple, as a testimony of futvire con- 
cord, did cast ttie of the sacrifice behind the 
altar, SirT.Brcnme. 

—Gall of glass, the neutral salt skimmed off 
the surface of crown-glass; called also San- 
diver. 

Gall (gal), n. [A. Sax. galluc, G. gall-ci%\fel, 
gaHioot, 'Ey. gaU, noix de gale, It. galla, 
a gall, a gall-nut; fx’omL. galla, an oak-gall, a 
gaU-niit] A vegetable excrescence produced 
by the deposit of the egg of an insect in the 
bark or leaves of a plant. The galls of com- 
merce are produced by a .species of cynips 
depositing its eggs in the tender shoots of 



1, Gall split to show the ceil in which the larva 
exists. 2, Exterior of tjie gall, showing the opening 
by which the perfect insect escapes. 


the Quereus infectoria, a species of oak, 
abundant in Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, tfeo. 
When the maggot is hatched it produces a 
morbid excrescence of the surrounding parts. 
Galls are inodorous, and have a nauseously 
hitter and astringent taste. They are nearly 
spherical, and vary in magnitude from the 
■size of a pea to that of a hazel-nut, ’^len 
good, they are of a black or deep olive 
.colour. They are also termed Nut-galls or 
Gall-nuts, and are loiouni in commerce by 
the names of white, gi'een.and hhie. The 
two latter kinds are the best. The chief 
products of galls are tannin and gallic acid. 
Gall-nuts ai'e very extensively used in dyeing 
and in the manufacture of ink. They are 
the most powerful of all the vegetable aa- 
tiingents, and are frequently used in medi- 
cine, They are chiefly imported from Aleppo, 
Tiipoli, Smyrna, and Said. Galls are also 
produced, though of inferior quality, on the 
other species of oak, and likewise on plants 
' and trees of different kinds, as berry-galls, 
apple-galls, <fcc. These galls are of various 
forms and sizes. 


Gall (giil)> y- 1- 'I'o impregmite with a decoc- 
tion of galls. 

Gall (gtil), n. [Origin uncertain. May be by 
a flgui’ative usage from E. gall, bile, bitter- 
ness, rancour; or from E. gall, L. galla, the 
diseased vegetable excrescence; the B’r, gale, 
scab, itch, scurf, is pi'obably the same word, 
but its origin is equally uncertain. Corap. 
also Armor, and ^Y. gal, eruption.} A wound 
in the akin by rubbing. 

Tins is the fatallest wound; as much superior totlie 
foitner as a gangrene is to a gall or a scratch. 

Dr. H. Mare. 

Gall (galh r.t. [See preceding article.} 1. To 
fret and wear away, as the skin of, by fric- 
tion; to excoriate; to hurt or break the skin 
of by rubbing; as, a saddle galls the back of 
a horse, or a collar his breast. 

ru touch my point 

With this contagion, that, if I gall him slightly, 

It may be death. Shak. 

2. To break the surface of by rubbing ; to 
impair, as by rubbing; to wear away; as, to 
gall a mast or a cable. ‘ A stream galls the 
ground.’ To tease; to fret; to vex; 

to chagrin; as, to Ije galled by sarcasm. 

A tamper galled hy the long tyranny of thegovern- 
luent. Macaulay. 

4. To injure; to haiuss; to annoy. The 
troops were galled Ijy the shot of the enemy. 

In our wars again.st the French of old, we used to 
gall them with our long bows, at a gre.ater distance 
than they could shoot their arrows. Addison. 

Gail (giil), uf. 1. To fret; to be teased.— 
2. To act in a galling mamier; to say sai'oas- 
tic or galling things to a person. 

I have seen you gleeking and galling at this 
gentleman twice or thrice. Shak, 

Galla (gal 'la), n, 1. One of a race inliabiting 
the south and east of Abyssinia, forming 
with the Fulahs, Manclingoes, and Kubas 
the link connecting the Negroes with the 
Semitic races, and belonging to the great 
Kafir family.— 2, The language spoken by 
the Gallas, the principal member of the 
Aby.ssiniaii or Ethiopia group of Hamitic 
tongues. It is the chief spoken language of 
Abyssinia. 

Gallant (galTant), a. [BYyakwif.ppr.ofO.Fr. 
vexhgaler, to rejoice, from firaZa (winch see),} 

1. Gay; vvell-dressed; showy; splendid; mag- 
nificent. 

Neither AmW gallant ships pa-ss thereby. 

Isa. xxxiii. 21. 

2. Brave; high-spirited; conra^eous; heroic; 
magnanimous; fine; noble; chivalrous; as, a 
gallant govLthi', Q, gallant oi&ger. 

That spirit hath aspired the clouds 

Which too untimely here did scorn the earth. Shak. j 

3. gal-ianF.) Courtly; civil; polite 

and attentive to ladies; inclmed to court- 
slup ; courteous. —- Gallant, Gourageous, 
Brave. See under Beave. i 

Gallant (galTant), n. 1. A gay sprightly 
man; a courtly or fashionable man. ‘Our 
tpavelledpaZZaufe*.’ Shale.— ± Ahigh-spirited 
brave young man; a daring spirit. 

Scarce blood enough in all their sickly veins 
To give each native curtle-axe a stain 
That our VtQnch. gallants shall to-day draw out. 

Shak. 

3. (Also gal-lant',) A man who is polite 
and attentive to ladies; one who attends 
( .upon ladies at parties or to places of amuse- 
ment; a wooer; a siiitoiv; in a bad sense, 
one who pays attention to women for lewd 
purposes. 

0 wickedj wicked world 1 — one that is well-nigh worn 
to pieces with age, to show himself a young 

S/iak. 

Gallant (gal-lanf), v.t l. To wait on, or he 
very attentive to, as to a lady. * Gallanting 
a familiar acquaintance thi’ough rows of 
young fellows.’ Spectator.— ^2. To handle 
with grace or in a modish manner; as, to 
gallant a fan. 

GaEantlset (gaTant-iz), n. Gallant bear- 
ing. 

Grey-headed senate and gallantise. 

Sylvester, Du Barias, 

Gallantly (gaTlant-li), adv. l. In a gallant 
manner; gaily; splendidly. 

The brave imposture gallantly to dress. Beaumont. 

2. Bravely; nobly; heroically; generously; 
as, to fight gallantly; to defend a place gal- 
lantly.— In the manner of a gallant or 
■ wooer. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

GaUautness (gal'lant-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being gallant; gayness; magnifi- 
cence; bravery; high-spiritedness. 'A cer- 
tain nobleness or gallantness of courage.* 
Hobbes. 

Gallantry (garumt-ri), n. [Fr. galanterU, 
politeness of manners, splendom* of ap- 


Fate, far, fat, fgU; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


pearance, amorous intrigue.] 1. Splendom' 
of appearance; show; magnificence; ostenta- 
tious finery. 

Make the sea shine with and all 

The English youth flock to their admiral. Waller 


% BTobleness; generosity; high-spiritedness; 
bravery; com'ageousness; heroism; intrepi- 
dity; as, the troops, entered the fort with 
great gallantry. 

Had we any spark of true gallantry and bravery 
of mind in us, we should despise ail other kinds of 
life but this. Dr. yn, Scott. 

3. Civility or polite attention to ladies. 

That which we call gallantry to women, seems to 

be the heroick virtue of private persons. Granville. 

4. Court paid to females for the purpose of 
winning illicit favours; vicious love or pre- 
tensions to love; hence, indulgence in un- 
lawful sexual pleasiu’es. 


Conscience has no more to do with than 

it has with politics. Sheridan. 

b. Gallants collectively. 

Hector, Deiphobus, . . . and all the gallantry of 
Troy I would ijave armed to-day. Skak. 


Galla-ox (gaFla-oks), n. A variety of the o.x, a 
native of Abyssinia, remarkable for the size 
of its horns, which rise from the forehead 
with an outward and then an inward curve, 
so as to present a very perfect model of a 
lyre. It has also a hump on the shoulders. 
Called also Ga7ipa. 

Gallate (gal'lat), n. [From gall] In chem. 
a salt of gallic acid. Gallates are distin- 
guished by the rapidity with which they are 
decomposed when exposed to the air in con- 
tact with free alkali. 

Gallaturet (galfla-tur), n, [L. gallus, a cock,] 
The treadle of an egg. 

Wliether it be not made out of the grando, 
ture, germ, or tread of the egg, as Aquapende and 
stricter enquiry inforineth us, doth seeme of lesser 
doubt. Sir T. Brarone. 

Gallavant (gal-la-vant'), ui. See Galli- 
vant. 

Gall-bladder (gal'blad-6r), n. In anat. o. 
small membranous sack, shaped like a pear, 
which receives the gall or bile from the 
liver by the cystic duct. It is situated on 
the inferior surface of the right lobe of the 
liver. 

Gall-duct (ggFdukt), n. In anat a duct 
which serves to convey the bile; as, the cys- 
tic duct, the hepatic duct, and the ductus 
Gommimis choledochus. 

Galleass (gal’Ie-as), n. [Fr. gdleasse, It. 
galeazza. See Galley.] A large kind of 
galley formerly used in the Mediterranean, 
caiTying generally three masts, perhaps 
twenty guns, and having a towering struc- 
ture at the stern, a castellated structure in 
front, and seats amidships for the rowers, 
who were galley-slaves, and numbered some- 
times more than three hundred, there being 
as many as thirty- two oars on a side, each 
worked by several men. 

Gallegan, Gallego (gal-le’gan, gal-le’go), n. 
J-ngeog. a native or inhabitant of Galicia in 
Spain; a Galician. 

Galleon (gal'le-un), n. [Sp. galeon. It. 
galeone; aug. of Fr. gaUe. See Galley.} A 
large ship formerly used by tlie Spaniards in 
their commerce with South America, usually 
furnished with four decks. 


The galleons . . . were huge, round - stemmed, 
clumsy vessels, with bulwarks three or four feet 
thick, and built up at stem and stern, like castles. 

. Motley. 

Galleria (gal-le'ri-a), n. A genus of noctur- 
nal lepidbpterous Insects, family Tineidie, 
whose larvae are very destmetive to bee- 
hives, feeding on the wax, as well as con- 
structing tubes of it, in which they dwell to 
defend themselves from the attacks of the 
bees. 

Gallery Cgal'le-ri), n. [Fr. gaUrie, It. gal- 
l&Ha, L.L, galena, generally derived from 
O.Ey. gale, niagniflcence, ■g\eamY&, galerie-, 
a festival or merry-making. (See Gala.) 
Diez proposes to derive it from L.Gr. gaU, a 
gallery, whence galera, a kind of vessel. See 
Galley.] 1. An apartment of much greater 
length than breadth, serving as a passage of 
communication between the different rooms 
of a building, or used for the reception of 
pictures, statues, or cmiosities; hence, a 
room or hiiildiug for the exhibition of 
paintings, statues, aiid other w'orks of art. 
Hence— 2. A collection of paintings, statues, 
aud the like.~3. A platform projecting from 
tlie walls of a building supported by piers, 
pillars, brackets, or consoles, and overlook- 
ing a ground-floor, as in a church, tlieatre, 
public library, and the like.— 4. An orna- 
mental walk or apartment in gardens, 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwnej f, Sc. tey. 
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formed by trees. ~-5. In fort any comimmica- 
tion covered in botli above and at the sides. 
6. In mining^ a narrow jjassage or perfor- 
ation, usually not deviatinj,^ much from the 
horizontal. — 7. Nmct a frame like a balcony 
projecting from the stern and quarters of a 
ship. That part at the stern is called the 
isteni-gallery, that at the quarters the quar- 
ter-gaUerp. 

Gallery-Class (garis-ri-klas), w. A large 
class taught while seated on a gallery, as in 
infant and national schools. 
Gallery-furnace (gal'le-ri-f6r-nas), n. Same 
as Galley, 6. 

Gallery-painting, Gallery-picture (gar- 
l^j-ri-pant-ing, gaVlb-ri-pilc-tur), n. A large 
painting to be hung in a gallery. 

Galletylet (gaVli-til), n. Gallipot. Bacon. 
Galley (gaTli), n. [O.’Fv. yaUe, It. galea— 
I)robably from Gr. gale, a kind of gallery, or 
galeoH, gale, a sea-fi.sh, a kind of shark, which 
might suggest a swift-sailing vessel.] 1. A low 
flat-built vessel with one deck, and navigated 
with sails and oars, once commonly used in 
the Mediterranean. The largest .sort of them 
were called tosses. (See Galleass.) The 
common galley.? varied in lengtli from 100 
to *200 feet, those of the smaller sizes being 



Galley. 


called half-galleys, and those of a still less 
size quarter-galleys. They carried as many 
as twenty oars on each side, -worked by one 
or more men; they had two masts and two 
lateen sails, a raised structure at the stern, 
and often one at the prow. In Erance there 
were forty galleys for service in the Medi- 
terranean, which were worked by convicts 
heavily ironed and subjected to much 
misery; and the word galley has hence be- 
come a synonym for a place of forced and 
severe toil. 

The most voluptuous persoui were he tied to fol- 
low his hawks ana his hounds, his dice and his court- 
ships every day, would find it the greate.st torment 
that could befal him; he would fly to the mines and 
the galleys for his recreation, and to th,e spade and 
the mattock for a diversion from the ‘misery of a 
continual uninterrupted pleasure. Sout/i. 

2. A ship, especially a ship of war of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, propelled 
chiefly by oars. These galleys were distin- 
guished according to the number of banks 
of oars which they possessed into hwemes, 
triremes, quadriremes, quinqueremes, <fec. 

3. An open boat once used on the Thames 
by custom-liouse officers, press-gangs, and 
for pleasure.— 4. The boat, somewhat larger 
than a gig, of a warship appropriated for 
tlie captain’s use. -—5. The cook-room or 
kitchen of a ship of war or of a steamer, 
answering to the caboose of small mer- 
chantmen.— 6. An oblong reverberatory fur- 
nace with a row of retorts, whose necks 
protrude through lateral openings.— 7. In 
printing, a movable frame or tray of wood, 
brass, or zinc, on which the types are placed 
when composed. It is sometimes f monished 
with a double bottom called & galley-slice. 

Galley-fire (gal'li-fir), n. A ship’s fire- ' 
place. j 

Galley-foist, Gally-foist (garii-foist), n. ' 
{Galley and foist, a kind of light snip.] 
A barge of state: sometimes specifically ap- 
plied to the barge in which the Lord Mayor 
of London went in state to Westminster. 

Rogues, hell-hounds, stentors, out of my doors, 
you sons of noise and tumult, begot on an ill May- 
day, or when is afloat to Westminster. 

B. groHson. 

Galley-halftienny (gaiai-haf'pen-ni), n. A 
base coin in circulation in the time of Henry 
lY., so called from being brought to Eng- 
land surreptitiously in the galleys which 
carried merchandise from Genoa. 

Galley-slave (galGi-slav), n. A person con- 


ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc. locJt; g, 5 ' 0 ; jj j'ob; 


demned for a crime to work at the oar on 
board of a galley. 

Galley-slice (gal'li-slis), n. See Galley. 
Galley-stick (garii-.stik), n. A long tapering 
stick, the breadth of which is less than the 
height of types, placed be.side a column of 
type in a galley, in order that the type may 
be locked up or wedged in place by quoins, 
GaUesnvorm (garii-werm), n. Same as 
Gallyioorm. 

Gall-fly (gjirfli), n. An insect that punctures 
plants, and occa.sions galls. See Gall, a 
vegetable excre.scence. 

Galli (gnVli), n. pi. In Horn, antiq. the 
priests of Cybele at Rome. 

GalliambiC (gal-li-am’bik), a. [L. gallimn- 
Ims, a song used Ijy the priests of Cybele — 
Qallus, a name applied to these prie-st,?, and 
ia7nbus.'\ In pros, a term applied to a kind 
of verse consisting of two dimeters 

catalectic, the last of which wants the final 
syllable. 

Galliant (galli-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
Gaul or France; Gallic; French, 

An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 
A GalUatt girl at home. Shak. 

Galliardjta. [l^v. gaillard, gay.] Gay;l>risk; 
active, C/iattecr. 

Galliardt (gal’yard), n. 1. A brisk gay man. : 
‘Selden is a gallmrd,* Cleveland. — 2. A 
lively dance. [In this latter use more di- 
rectly from Sp. gallarda, a lively Spanish 
dance.] 

Galliardiset (gal'yilrd-iz), n. Merriment; 
excessive gaiety. ‘The mirth and galliar- 
disc of company. ' Sir T. Browne. 
Galliardnesst (gal'yard-nes), n. Gaiety. 
‘His sprightly pleasance and galliardness 
abate.’ Gay ton, Notes on Bon Quixote. 
Galliasst (garii-as). Same as Galleass (which 
.see). 

Gallic (gal'ik), a. [From Gallia, Gaul, now 
France.] Fertaining to Gaul or France. 
Gallic (gjiFik), a. [From gall} Belonging 
to galls or oak-apples; derived from galls; 
as, gallic acid. This acid has the foraiula 
I CVHfjOs. It exists, ready formed, in the seeds 
of the mango, and is a product of the de- 
i composition of tannic acid. It crystallizes 
ill brilliant prisms, generally of a pale yel- 
low colour. It colours the persalts of iron 
of a deep bluisli black. It is of extensive 
use in the art of dyeing, as it constitutes 
one of the principal ingredients in all the 
shades of black, and is employed, to fix or 
improve several other colours. It is well 
known as an ingredient in ink. See Ink. 
Gallican (gaFik-aii), a. [L. QalUciLs, from 
Gallia, Gaul,] Pertaining to Gaul or loanee; 
as, the Galilean church or clergy. 

Gallicinite (gal-lis'in-it), n. Same as Qal- 
Utzinite. 

Gallicise, Gallicize (gaFi-siz), v.t pret. & 
pp. gallicised; ppr. gallicising. To render 
conformable to the French idiom or lan- 
guage. 

Gallicism (gall-sizm), n. [Fr. galUaisme, 
from Gallia, Gaul] A mode of speech pe- 
culiar to the French nation; French form 
of speech improperly used by an English 
writer; a custom or mode of thought pecu- 
liar to the French. In St, Matt. xv. 32 is a 
Gallicism: ‘1 have compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they continue with me now 
three days, and have nothing to eat.’ Con- 
tinue is nsed here for have continued. 
Gallicolse (gal-lik'o-le), n. pi. A family of 
hyinenoptefous insects, synonymous -with 
Cynipidte (which see). 

GaHigaskiais (gal-li-gas'kinz), n. [Probably 
from Fr. greguesques, O.Fr. guarguesques, 
gavguesques, Horm. gargaclie, breeches, 
hose, from It. grechesco, Grecian. By corrup- 
tion such forms as glegimques, galligasks 
might arise. Comp. D. E. gregs, Pr. gregues, 
a kind of breeches or hose, which recalls 
theW. gwregys, a girdle.] 1. Large open 
breeches; wide hose. 

My gaJIBgaskins, that have long withstood 
The winter's fury and encroaching frosts, . . . 

A horrid chasm disclosed. Phillips. 

2. Leather guards worn on the legs by sports- 
men. Simmonds. 

Gallimatia (gal-li-ma'shi-a), n. Same as 
Galimatias. 

GaUimaufrv, Gallimaufrey (gal-ii-ma^fri), 
n. [Fr. galimafvee, a ragout or hash— a 
word of uncertain origin.] 1. A hash; a 
medley; a hodge-podge, made up of the rem- 
nants and scraps of the larder. [Rare.]— 

2. Any inconsistent or ridiculous medley. 

They have made our English tongue a 
fry, or hodge-podge of all other speeches. Spenser. 

Gallinaceae, Gallinacei (gal-li-na'se-e, gal- 
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li-mVse-i), n. pi. The term l>y which the 
whole order of rasorial birds i.s sometimes 
designated, but properly restricted to that 
section of which the common domestic fowl 
is the type, including also turkeys, par- 
tridges, grouse, pea-fowl, and a number of 
allied forms, the other section or sub-order 
being the Columbida^ or Columbacea: (pi- 
geons). The Gallinaeea) are distinguished 
from tlie latter by being less adaj^ted for 
flight, their body being comparatively much 
heavier, the legs and feet stronger, and the 
wings shorter and less powerful The sub- 
orders have also been named C'lamatores 
and Gemitores respectively, from the nature 
of their cry, 

GallinaceaE (gal-li-mVshe-an), n. One of 
the order or sub-order of lords wdiich in- 
cludes the domestic fowl. 

GaElnaceous (gal-li-mVshus), a. ■ [L. galli- 
naceus, from gallina, a hen, gallus, a cock, 
whose name probably means the crower; 
comp, W. gaho, to call.] Pertaining to the 
order of birds which includes the domestic 
fowls or those of the iJheasant kind. 

Gallinse (gal-lFne), n. pi. [L. gallina, a hen,] 
Liniucus’s name for the group of birds now 
known as Rasores (which see). 

Gallinazo (gal-Ii-na'zd), n. The South Ame- 
rican name for the vultures of the genus 
Oathartes (Cathainsta). They have a dark 
plumage, and are encouraged and protected 
by the magistrates of cities on account of 
their 'services as scavengers. See Turkey- 
BUZZARD, 

Galling (gal'ing), a. Adapted to fret or 
chagrin; vexing; harassing; annoying. 
Gallingly (gaFing-li), arfu In a galling 
manner. 

Feels its unwieldy robe sit on Ills shoulders 
Constrained and gallingly. 

Gallinha (gaFin-lia), n. A nominal money 
of account on the west coast of Africa re- 
presented by cowries. 

GaUiEipper (gaVi-nip-^r), n. A large mos- 
quito. 

Gall-insect (gaFm-sekt), n. Same as Gall- 
.ily- 

GalliiiTiIe (gaVliii-ul), u. [L. gallinulaf dim. 
of gallina, a hen.] Gallinula, a genus of 
grallatorial birds, of the family RaUidee or 
rails, and closely allied to the coots. The 
species frequent fresh waters, swimming 
about and diving or running on land with 
equal ease and swiftness. One species only, 
the common gallinule (GaUmula chloropus), 
called also water-lien and inoor-hen, is foimd 
in Britain, It is about 14 inches long, tail 
short, hill upwards of an inch long, green- 
ish-yellow at the tip and red at the base, the 
plumage generally of a deep olive-broum on 
the upper parts, blackish-gray beneath, the 
ridge of the wing and the under tail-coverts 
wliite. The gallinules are characterized by 
a frequent jerking of the tail. They form 
their nests near water among reeds, stumps, 
and roots, and lay from seven to ten eggs. 
The flesh is well flavoured. 

GaUtiluli2is& {gal-lfnu-li"ne), n. pi The 
gallinules, a sub-family of birds of the order 
Grallmimcl family Rallidfc. See Gallinule. 
Galliot, Galleot (ga'li-ot, ga'le-ot>. See 
Galiot. 

Gallipoli Oil (gal-lip'G-li oil), n. Au inferior 
kind of olive-oil brought from Gallipoli, in 
Italy. 

Gallipot (gaHIi-pot), n. [Probalfly from 
O.B.gleypot, an earthen pot— gJey, Hcu,clay, 
and pot Acc<5rding to Stow the making of 
earthenware tiles and apothecaries’ vessels 
was introduced into England by two Flem- 
ibout 1670, who brought the name 

S -tiles or earthenware tiles (and pro- 
this also) along with them.] A small 
pot or vessel painted, and glazed, used by 
druggists and apothecaries for containhig 
medicines. 

Plato said his master Socrates was like the apothe- 
cary's that had on the outsides apes, owls, 

ana satyrs, but within precious drugs. Bacon. 

Gallipot (gaTi-pot), n. A kind of I'esin; 
galipot (which see). 

GalUtzinite (gal-lit^sin-it), n. Rutile, an 
ore of titanium. 

Gallium (gaFli-um), n, [From Gallia, the 
Latin name for France.] Sym. Ga. Sp. gi*. 

5 -935. A rare malleable metal, discovered 
by means of spectrum analysis in 1875 by 
M. Lecoq de Boisbaudron in the zinc-blende 
of Pien-efltte in the Pyrenees. It is of a 
grayish-white and brilliant lustre, and fuses 
at a remarkably low point (30*15“ Cent, or 
86“ Fahr.), so low, indeed, as to melt readily 
by the mere warmth of the hand. It has 
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as yet been prepared only in small quan- 
tities; in its properties it is related to alu- 
minium, and its spectrum consists of two 
Violet lines, one well-detoed and eminently 
characteristic. 

Gallivant, Gallavant feal-li-vant', gal-la- 
vantO, u.f. [Probably a corrupt form of 
gallant] 1. Xo gad about in, the company 
of men; to flirt with men: said of women; 
to run after women: said of men. 

Else I shall have my maid i^allivantmsr with some- 
body who may rob the house. Dickens. 

2. To go or mn about in a purposeless idle 
way; to go after trivial pursuits; as, he is 
gone gallivanting after other people’.s busi- 
ness. 

Gallivat (gaTli-vat), n. k large galley or 
row-boat used in the East, rarely exceeding 
70 tons in burden, two-masted, and carrying 
small swivel guns. The Malay pirates em- 
ploy these boats on account of their swift- 
ness. 

Galliwasp (gal'li-wasp), ?i, A species of 
lizard bearing the scientific name of CeUstus 
QCGiiium. It is about 1 foot in length, and 
its whole appearance is remarkalily stout 
and plump. Its general colour is brown. It 
is a native of the West Indies, and seems 
to be particularly common in Jamaica, 
where it is much di'eaded ami abhorred by 
the inhabitants, though without reason. 
Gall-nut (gal'nut), n. A vegetable excres- 
cence in plants. See Gail. 

Gall-oak (gar ok), 71 . 

oak from which the galls of commerce are 
obtained. 

Gall of Glass, n. Scum of melted glass. 
Smidiver. 

Gall-of-the-eartibi, n. A North American 
name for two plants of different genera, 
Mnlgeclium jloridamtm and N'abaln.s Fra- 
sari: so called from their intense bitterness. 
Gallomania (gal-lo-ma'ni-a), n. A mania 
for imitating Erench manners, customs, 
dress, literature, <.tc. 

Gallon (gaTlun), n. [O.Er. galon, jalon; Kr. 
jale, a jar, a bowl. The change of g into j 
in Erench is not uncommon.] An English 
measure of capacity for dry or liquid goods, 
but usually for liquids, containing 4 quarts. 
The old wine gallon contained 231 cubic 
inches, which is now the size of the standard 
,^'allon of the United States; the old coni 
gallon, 268 ’6 cubic inches; the old ale gallon, 
2S2 cubic inches. The imperial gallon now 
in use as the standard measure of capacity 
for all liquids and for dry goods contains 
277 '274 cubic inches, or 10 lbs. avoirdupois 
of distilled water at the temperature of 62“ 
Eahrenheitjthe barometer being at 30 inches. 
Galloon (gal-lbn"), 7^- [Er. and Sp. galon; 
It. galone, from gala, pomp, show', finery. 
See^GALA.] A land of narrow close lace 
made of cotton, silk, gold, or silver threads, 
(fee., used for binding shoes, hats, and for 
other purposes. 

Gallooned (gal-ldnd'), a. Euraished or 
adorned with galloon. 

Gallop (gallup), vJ. [Er. galoper, Pr. galau- 
joar, to gallop; of Teutonic origin. Accord- 
ing to Skeat from O.Elem. toalop, a galop, 
an extension of O.I.G. wallen, A. Sax. ivml- 
Imi, to boil ] 1. To move or run with leaps, 
as a horse; to run with speed.— 2. To ride a 
horse that is galloping; to ride at a rapid pace. 

Hagallafed up to join them I Tennyson. 

S. To move very fast; to scamper. 

Such superficial ideas he may collect In galloping- 
over it, Locke. 

Gallop (gallup), 91. 1. The movement or 
pace of a quadruped, particularly of a horse, 
by springs, bounds, reaches, or leaps. The 
animal lifts his fore-feet nearly at the same 
time, and as these descend and are just 
ready to touch the ground the hind-feet are 
lifted at once. The gallop is the swiftest 
pace of a horse.— 2. A kind of dance. See 
GtALO?.— Hand-gallop, a slow and easy gal- 
lop of a horse, in wliich the hand presses 
the bridle to hinder increase of speed. 
Gallopade (gal-lup-ad'), n. [Er. galnpacle. 
See Gallop.] 1. In the manage, a sidelong 
or curveting kind of gallop.— 2. A sprightly 
kind of dance; the music adapted to it. See 
Galop. 

Gallopade (gal-lup-adO, V.i. pret. <&pp. gal- 
lopaded; ppr. gallopading. To gallop; to 
move about briskly; to perform the dance 
called a gallopade. 

The shock-head willows two and two 
By rivers Tennyson. 

Galloper (gallup-er), n. l. One who or 
that which gallops. — 2. In artillery, a 


carriage on which very small gtms are con- 
veyed, and having shafts so as to be drawn 
without limbers. 

Galloper-gun (gallup-6r-gun), 7i. A srnall 
kind of gun conveyed on a galloper, see 
GALLOPER, 2. 

Gallopint (galTup-in), n. [Er. galopin, from 
(/aZoper, to gallop. See GALLOP.] A servant 
for the kitchen; a cook’s boy; a scullion: so 
named from his being made to run messages. 

Dyet for the kitchen Q.Txdgcillqpvts. 

Archaologiei, xv. 7. 

GaHoping (gallup-ing), p. and a. Eroceed- 
ing at a gallop or at a rapid rate; as, a gaU 
loping consumption, that is, a consumption 
that proceeds rapidly to a fatal termination; 
a rapid decline. 

GallOWt (g«al'16), V. t. [A. Sax. gcelwian, dgml- 
voian, to stupefy.] To fright or terrify. 

The -wrathful skies _ 

Callow the very wanderers of the. night, 

And make them keep their caves. Shale. 

Galloway (gaiao-wa), n. A horse or species 
of liorses of a small size, first bred in Gallo- 
loap in Scotland, characterized by great 
spirit and endurance. 

Gallowfflass, Gallowglas (gaiTo-glas), n. 
[Ir. gaXloglach, a heavy-armed soldier — 
gall, foreign, and oglach, a youth, vassal, 
soldier, from o< 7 , young, and adjectival ter- 
mination lack. The Irish armed their gal- 
lowglasses after the model of the English 
early military settlers.] An ancient heavy- 
armed foot-soldier of Ireland and the West- 
ern Isles: opposed to kerne, a light-armed 
soldier. 

The merciless Macdonwald . . . from the western isles, 
Of kenie.s rind gal/cnoglasses is supplied. Shak. 

Gallow-grass (gallo-gras), qi. An old cant 
name for hemp, as fiimiBliing halters for 
the gibbet. 

Gallows (gaTloz), n. sing, or pi; also Gal- 
lowses (galToz-ez) in [A plural form; 
A, Sax. galga, gealga (sing. ), a gallows; 0. Eris. 
C4oth. galga, G. gallows.] 1. An 

instrument of pimi.shnient on which crimi- 
nals are executed by hanging, usually con- 
sisting of two posts and a cross beam on 
the top, to which the criminal is suspended 
by a rope fastened round his neck; also, a 
similar con tri vane e for suspending any thing. 

2. t A wretch that deserves the gallows. 

Cupid hath been five thousand years a boy. — 

Ay, and a shrewd unhappy gallows too. Shak. 

3. One of a pair of braces for supporting the 
trousers. fColloq, In this sense always 
takes galloimes as a plural. ]—4. Faut. same 

Galknvs-hiUs. 

Gallows (galToz), adv. Very; exceedingly; 
as. gallotvs poor. [Slang.] 

Gallows-bird (gal'ldz-berd), 71. A person 
that (.leservcs the gallows, 

GaUows-bitts (gal'loz-bits), Xaut, on 
flush-decks, the 
name of a 
strong frame of 
oak made in 
the form of a 
gallows, and 
fixed at the 
fore and main 
hatch -way, to 
support the 
spare top- 
masts, yards, 
booms, boats, 
«S:c. 

Gallows-frame (galToz-fram). u. 1. The 
frame of a gallows.— 2. The frame by which 
the beam of a beam-engine is suppoifed. 
Gallows-free (gaUloz-fre), a. Eree from 
danger of the gallows. Hryden. 
Gallows-staiicliions(gaiaoz-stan-Bhonz), n. 
Gallows-bitts (wliich see). 

Gallows-top (galXoz-top), n. Faut a cross- 
piece of timber tenoned on to the gallows- 
bitts at or near the top. 

Gallows-tree (galToz4re), n. The tree of 
execution; the tree on which criminals were 
executed. 

He played a spring, and danced it round, 

Below the gall(nvs-tree. Sums. 

C4all-pipe (gnXpip), n. Same m Gall-duct. 
Gall-sickness (gf[Fsik-nes), n. A remitting 
bilious fever in the Netherlands; Walcheren 
■fever.- 

Gall-stone (gaFston), n. A concretion formed 
in tlie gall-bladder. The commonest kind 
of gall-stone is used by painters, on account 
of its brightness and durability, as a yellow 
coloniing matter. 

Gaily ( ggX' i )> a. Like gall; bitter as gall. 

■ Gaily and bitter drinkes of sin. ’ Bp. Qar- 
dmer. 
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Gallows-bitts, 


Gaily (galli), 71. In pri7iting, see Galley, 7. 


iigaskins. 

Gally-worm (gal'li-werm), [Said to be 
from the adjective gaily, bitter as gall, and 
ioor7n.] A name commonly given to the 
myriapods exemplified by the millepede-s or 
‘hairy worms.’ 

Galoche, Galoslierga-losh'), 71 . [Fr. galoche, 
either from L. Gallica (solea understood), a 
Gaulish shoe; or more probably from L.L. 
caZopecCtcfc (through the corruptions calop’dia, 
calopdja), from Gr. Icalopodion, a wooden 
shoe— kalon, wood, and^?o«s,pc»£Zo.9, a foot.] 

1. f A patten, clog, or wooden shoe.— 2. A 
shoe to be worn over another shoe to keep 
the foot dry. —3. A gaiter covering the upper 
part of the shoe and part of the leg. 

Galop (ga-lopO, 71. [Er. See Gallop.] 1. A 
quick, lively land of dance, somewhat re- 
sembling a waltz, performed in ^ time.— 

2. The music to which the dance is per- 
formed. 

Galore (ga-lor'), n. [Ir. and Gael, go lebr, 
enough— po, to, and led7', enough.] Abun- 
dance ; plenty. ‘ They tippled strong liquors 
galo7'e.’ Old song. 

GalOsLe, n. Same as Galoche. 

Galpe,t v.i. To gape; to yawn, Chauce7\ 
Galsomef (gfiFsum), a. [ErompaZl] Angry; 
malignant. ’ Galsonie bitterness and wilful 
fraud and falsehood.’ Bp. 3forton. 

Galt (g§lt), 71. Same as Gault (which see). 
GaJuncbia (ga-liing''ka), n. An Indian febri- 
fuge prepared from the stems of Tmospo 7 'a 
verriiGOsa and T. cardHolia. 

Galvanic (gal-vanTk), a. [See galvanism:.], 
Pertaining to galvanism; containing or exhi- 
biting it, as galvanic action, galvanic influ- 
ence.— Gafiuanfc elect7ncity, electricity aris- , 
ing from chemical action. See Galvanism.— 
Qalva7iic pair or cell, Galvanic ch'cuit See 
Galvanism.— battery, an associa- 
tion of galvanic pairs for the production of 



current electricity. The simplest form of bat- 
tery consists of a number of pairs of coppei* 
and zinc plates immersed in dilute sulphuric 
acid, the successive pairs being joined to- 
gether by wires, the copper of the first cell 
to the zinc of the second, the copper of the 
second to the zinc of the third, and so on. (See 
Galvanism.) This and similar forms of bat- 
tery are obj ectionable partly on chemical and 
partly on electrical grounds. As the chemi- 
cal action goes on, the Uqiiid decreases in 
strength, acting less powerfidly on the zinc, 
while at the same time the zinc which has 
been dissolved is deposited on the copper, 
thus tending to assimilate the plates, and so 
to destroy the current, which depends essen- 
tially upon the plates retaining their distinc- 
tive metallic characteristics. But the most 
important cause of weakening in such bat- 
teries consists in pola 74 zatian of the plates, 
that is, in the deposition on the surface of the 
copper of a film of hydrogen, which not only 
interposes resistance hy its defective con- 
ductivity, but also brings to bear an electro- 
motive force in a direction opposed to that 
of the current. Yarious batteries have been 
devised to overcome these obstacles to the 
maintenance of a constant current, as the 
Daniell battery, the Grove, the Bunsen, and 
the Menotti. One of the best of these is the 
Daniell, invented in 1836. The cell of this 
battery consists of copper and zinc, the 
copper being in the form of a jar and serv- 
ing as the outer dish of the cell. The zinc 
is formed into a rod and is placed inside a 
porous jar of unglazed porcelain, which 
again stands inside the copper j ar. In the 
porous dish dilute sulphuric acid serves to 
excite the zinc, while as a conducting and 
absorbent liquid, between the porous vessel 
and the copper, is put a strong solution of 
sulphate of copper or blue vitriol. For the 
purpose of keeping it saturated, which i,s 
essential, crystals of sulphate of copper are 
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suspended in it near the surface ijy means 
of a wire-basket of copper. Tlie eifect of 
tfiis arrangement is that the hydrogen is 
intercepted before it can arrive at the cop- 
per, and the deposit which takes place on 
the copper is a deposit of copper, the hydro- 
gen taking the place of tliis copper in the 
saturated solution. The cells thus con- 
structed are usually arranged in squai'e 
compartments in a wooden box. A modifi- 
cation of the Daniell battery in which tlie 
wooden trough is divided into cells by glass 
plates or varnished slate slabs, which are 
again subdivided by porous earthenware, 
zinc plates and dilute acid being placed in 
one subdivision, copper and its sulphate in 
the other, is also in use. The Grove battery 
somewhat resembles the Daniell, but has a 
greater electro-motive power, the plates 
being platinum and zinc. It is inferior, 
however, in constancy. The Bunsen bat- 
tery, the one in use for the telegraphs in 
Germany, differs in princii>le from Grove’s 
only in the use of a carbon or charcoal elec- 
trode for a platinum one. The Menotti is a 
DanieE battery with the porous jar replaced 
by a layer of wet sawdust or saiid. Sir W. 
Thomson has invented a form of battery, 
consisting of a square wooden tray, lined 
with lead, at the four corners of which four 
blocks of wood are placed to support the 
zinc, which is cast with bars like a gridiron 
instead of ^ being a solid plate. On the bot- 
tom of the tray a copper plate is laid, which 
forms the positive pole of the battery. The 
liquid employed is a solution of sulphate of 
zinc, and crystals of sulphate of copper are 
dropped on to the bottom of the cell round 
the edges. Instead of the porous earthen- 
ware jar of the DaiiieU, the zinc is protected 
from the sulphate of copper by having very 
strong thick paper tied round it. This, 



Section of Sir William Thomson’s Battery. 


while it allows perfectly free electrical com- 
munication between the two plates, hinders 
the sulphate of copper in the solution from 
being^ carried up to the zinc by cxuTents of 
the liquid. This battery is tised at all the 
telegraph stations at which Sir W. Thom- 
son’s siphon-recorder is employed. 
Galvanical (gal-van'ik-al), a. Galvanic. 

The phenomena of magnets, of electrictil bodies, 
apparatus, seem to form obvious mate’ 
rial for such sciences. WhciuelL 

Galvanism (gal'van-izm), n. [From Galvani, 
professor of anatomy at Bologna, 1790, the 
first investigator in this field.] That branch 
of the science of electricity which treats of 
the electric currents arising from chemical 
action, more particularly from that accom- 
panying the decomposition of metals. If a 
plate of copper and a plate of amalgamated 
zinc are placed in a vessel containing water 
and a small quantity of sulphuric acid, so 
long as the plates ai*e kept separate no 
apparent action takes place, but whenever 
they are brought into contact bubbles of 
hydrogen gas appear at the copper jylate 
and continue to be formed so long as the 
plates are kept touching. If weighed after 
being for some time in contact, the copper 
plate is found to be unaffected, the zinc 
plate to have lost in weight, and the liquid 
to hold in solution the lost zinc in the form 
of the sulphate of that metal. If wires 
of copper or any other conductor of elec- 
tricity be attached to the plates, and their 
free ends be made to touch, the changes 
mentioned take place just as if the plates 
themselves were in contact. If a portion 
of the wires thus joined is placed parallel 
to a magnetic needle, the austral or north- 
seeking end of the needle no longer points 
to the magnetic north hut to a point either 
to the west or east of it, and all the above- 
mentioned phenomena, though in a less 
degree, occur even when the wires, instead 
of being in contact, are merely placed in 
a Equid, the liquid completing the con- 
tact. WTien so immersed the ends of the 
wires show strong chemical affinities; thus, 
if the conducting liquid be a solution of 
the sulphate of copper, the wire from the 
zinc plate becomes coated with the cop- 
per of the solution, while the other wire 
attracts its oxygen and sulphuric acid. 
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wasting away by entering into combi'na-^ 
tion with them. Again, if the ends of 
the wire he connected by a small piece of 
platinum or ir<jn wire, the passage of the 
electric current through the wire 'makes it 
red hot. The wires connecting the plates 
are found, tlterefore, when in actual or 
virtual contact, to possess magnetic, chemi- 
cal, and heating properties. .Such an ar- 
rangement of plates as the above, together 
Avith the ©.xciting liquid, is called a galvanic 
pair, or galvanic cell, and a combination of 
such pairs or cells forms a galvanic iKtUen}. 
(See under Galvanic.;) A galvanic piiir 
through Avhich an electric current is passing 
forms a complete chain or cfr- 
cuit; thus, in tlie above ar- 
rangement of plates the cur- 
rent may be supposed to start 
from the zinc, pass through 
the liquid to the copper, and 
thence through tlie Avire back 
to tlie zinc. When the copper 
and zinc plates are connected 
by the Avire the circuit is said 
to be closed, the current then 
circulating; Avhen the connec- 
tion betAveeii the plates is not 
complete the circuit is .said 
to be hroJcen or internq^ted. 
When the circuit includes 
only a single cell, like the 
above, it is called a simple 
galvanic circuit; Avhen it iii- 
Positive wire, cludes seA^ei'al cells joined 
«, Negative wire, together it forms a compound 
galvanic circuit The copper 
plate in the above arrangement, or the 
chemically passive plate or extremity in 
any arrangement or battery, is called the 
positive pole of the cell or battery, and the 
zinc or chemically active plate or extremity, 
negative pole. See the above figure of 
Volta’s pile or battery, Avhich consists of a 
number of compound plates of copper and 
zinc separated by circular pieces of Avefc 
cloth — a zinc plate at bottom, copper at 
top. Galvanic electricity is a most import- 
ant agent in the arts, in medicine, surgery, 
&c., and it Avas only through its discovery 
that the invention of the electric telegiupli 
became possible. (SeeTELEGEAPH.) Galvan- 
ism, from its dealing Avith current electricity, 
or electricity in motion, sometimes receives 
the name of dynamical electricity, in con- 
tradistinction to frictmnal electricity y\yhich 
is called statical, from its being concerned 
niainlj^ Avith the electric condition of bodies 
in Avhich electricity remains insulated or 
stationary. See Eleotricity. 

Galvanist (gal'van-ist), n. One versed in 
galvanism. 

Galvanization (gaVvan-iz-a"sIioii),n. l. The 
act of affecting with galvanism.— -2. The 
state of being so affected. 

Galvanize (gabvan-Iz), v.t pret. & pp. gal- 
vanized; ppr. galvanizing. 1. To affect Avith 
galvanism.— 2. To plate, as with gold, silver, 
or other metal, by means of galvanic elec- 
tricity; to electroplate by galvanism.— 3. To 
restore to consciousness by galA'anic action, 
as from a state of suspended animation. 
Galvanized (gal'van-Izd),p. and a. Acted on 
or affected by galvanism.— GaZranfeed iron, 
a name given (a) improperly to sheets of 
iron coated Avith zinc by a non -galvanic 
process, the iron being first cleansed by 
friction and the action of dilute sulphuric 
acid, and then plunged into a bath composed 
of melted zinc and “other substances, as sal- 
ammoniac, or mercury and potassium; and 
(t) more properly, to sheets of iron coated 
first Avith tin by a galvanic process, and 
then with zinc by immersion in a bath con- 
taining fluid zinc covered Avith sal-ammoniac 
mixed Avith earthy matter. 

Galvanizer (gaFvan-iz*6r), n. One Avho or 
that which galvanizes. 

Galvano-eaustic (gal-van'6-kas"tik), a. 
[From galvanic, and caustic (Avhich see).] 
Belating to the heat derived from galvanism 
when employed as a caustic. 
Galvanoglyphy (gal-vaii-ogli-fl), n. [E. gal^ 
vanisrn, and Gr, glypho, to engrave.] Same 
as Qlyphograpliy. 

Galvaaologist (gal-van-oFo-jist), n. One 
who describes the phenomena of galvanism, 
Galvaaogxapll (gal-vau'd-graf), n. A plate 
formed by the galvanograpliic process; an 
impression taken from such a plate. 
GalvaiiOgrapMc(gal-van'o-graf"ik), a. Per- 
taining to galvanography. 

Galvanographty (gal-van-og'ra-fi), n. [E. 
galvanism, said Gv. to Avrite.] A 


GALVAhTOMBTEE 

methotl of producing plates for copperplate 
engraving by the galvanoplastic process 
Avithout etching. The draAviiig is made ex- 
actly as it is to appear upon paper either 
by means of a thickish pigment on a polished 
sih'er plate or coijper plate coated Avith 
.silver, or by njeans of chalk on a roughened 
copper plate, so that the painted or chnlkeil 
portions fonn a slightly raised surface, A 
depo.sit of copper is then made on the plate 
in the ordinary Avay, and a copper plate is 
thus produced forming an exact reverse of 
the other, the raised portions of AvJiieh now 
appear depressed. ■ The impre.ssioris are 
taken from this in the same manner as in 
copperplate printing. 

Galvanology (gal-viih-oro-ji), ? 2 > a descrip- 
tion of the phenomena of galvanism. 
Galvano-magnetlc (gal- vari'6-m ag-uet"ik), 
a. Same as Ekctro-magnetic. 
Galvanometer <gal-van-om'et-6r), n. {Gal- 
vanic, and Gr. inetro7i, a measure.] An 
instrument for detecting the existence and 
determining the strength and direction of 
an electric cuiTent. In all galvanometers 
the principle of the action is the same. It 
depends upon the force Avhich CErsted dis- 
covered to be exerted between a magnetic 
needle and a wire carrying a current— a 
force which tends to set the needle at right 
angles to the direction of the current, and 
Avhose intensity, other things remaining the 
same, depends directly upon the strength of 
the cun’ent. The shie galvajwmeter con- 
sists of a magnetic needle poised at the 
centre of a coil of insulated copper-wire, 
Avound round a vertical circle that may be 
turned horizon- 
tally on its stand. 

If the needle and 
vertical circle are 
both in the mag- 
netic meridian, 
Avhen a current 
passes the needle 
is deflected, the 
strength of the 
current being as 
the sine of the 
angular deria- 
tion. Th& astatic 
3^ galvanometer 
" II consists of a pair 
^ of similar needles 
m magnetized, AVith 
their poles turned 

■ opposite AA-'ays, 

Sine G.iivanometer, and stiffly con- 
nected at their 
centres, so that both avOI sAving toge- 
ther. The one tends always to turn in 
a direction opposite to the other under the 
earth’s magnetic attraction, so that, if the 
needles Avere perfectly alike, Ave should have 
a perf ee tly astatic pair, or a pair that Avould 
not tend to assume any particular direction 
from the magnetic influence of the earth. 
One of the needles, ab, is nearly in the 
centre of the coil CD EE through Avhich the 
cuiTent passes; the other, a'h', just aboA’-e 
the coil. Wlien a current traverses the coil 
in the direction of the arroAVS the action of 
all parts of the current upon the loAver needle 
tends to urge the austral pole a towards the 
back of the figure and the boreal pole h to the 
front, Avhile the upperneedle, a'b\ is affected 





a 

^ . b 


principally by the current CD of the coil 
Avhich urges the austral pole a' to the front 
of the figure and the boreal pole b' to the 
back. Both needles ai-e tlms m*ged to rotate 
in the same direction by the current, and as 
the opposing action of the earth is greatly 
enfeebled by the combination a much larger 
deflection is obtained than Avould be given by 
one of the needles if employed alone. In tlie 
tangent galvanometer a very short magnetic 
needle is delicately suspended so as to turn 
in a horizontal plane. The point about Avhich 
it turns is at the centre of a v’ertical coil of 
copper-wire through Avhich the current is 
passed. The diameter of the coE is at least 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, siny; TH, ilAen; til, f/iin; wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Key, 
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ten or twelve times the length of the needle. 
Theneeclleis therefore usually not more than 
i inch long ; and, for convenience of reading its 
deflections, long light pointers of aluminium 
■or of glass fibre are cemented to its ends. To 
use tlm instrument it is placed so that the 
vertical coil of copper-wire is in tlie plane of 
the magnetic meridian. The current is then 
sent through the coil, and the angle by which 
the needle is deflected is read off. It is easy 
to sliow that under these circumstances tlie 
strength of the current is proportional to the 
tangent of the angle of deflection, whence the 
name of the instrument. Thomson* s mirror 
galvanoynet&ri^ the most sensitive galvanom- 
eter yet invented. Its needle, which is very 
short, is rigidly attached to a small light con- 
cave mirror, and suspended in the centre of 
a vertical coil of very small diameter by a silk 
fibre. A movable magnet is provided for 
bringing the needle into the i)lane of the coil 
when the latter does not coincide with the 
magnetic meridian. Needle, mirror, andmag- 
net weigh only about 1|- grain. At a distance 
of 2 or 3 feet from the mirror is a solid wooden 
stand, with a graduated scale, facing the 
mirror. In the stand, just under the centre 
of the scale, a hole is cut, and a fine wire 
stretched upright across it, A strong lamp 
stands behind the opening so that its light 
will fall on the mirr{,>r and be reflected back 
on the scale. An image of the wire will thus 
he constantly thrown on the scale, and the 
slightest motion of the needle and its mirror 
will produce a much greater motion of this 
image. As the ciUTent floors tlie one way or the 
other the index will move to one side or the 
other. Tliis galvanometer was invented for 
use on the Atlantic submarine cables. It \vas 
long the only instrument •with which signals 
could be read through long submarine lines; 
and it is still employed to a great extent, 
thoiigli being superseded by the siphon- 
recorder of the same inventor. 
Cralvanoplastic (gabvan'o-plast'flk), a. Per- 
taining to the art or process of electrotyp- 
iiig; as, the galvmioplastic art, that is, elec- 
tro typy. 

Galvanoscope (gal-van'o-skop), n. {Qah 
va 7 iism, and Gr. sJco 2 oe 6 , to examine,] An 
instrument tor detecting the existence and 
direction of an electric current. Amagnetic 
needle is a galvanoscope. 

Galvanoscopic (gal-van'u-skop"ik), a. 
<Jf or pertaining to a galvanoscope, 
GaXwes,t The gallWs. c/micer. 

Gama -grass (ga'ma-gras), n. A species of 
grass {Tripsneum dactyloules), a tall, stout, 
and exceedingly productive grass cultivated 
in Mexico, the Soutliern States of North 
America, in the West Indies, and to some 
extent in Biu-ope, said to admit of being cut 
six times in a season. It liears drought 
remarkably well. T. monostaohyon (the 
Carolina gama-grass)is the only other species 
known. 

Gamasea, Gamasidse (ga-ma'se-a, ga-ma'si- 
de), n. pl. The beetle-mites or spider-mites, 
a family of Arachnida, order Acarina, distin- 
guished by the absence of eyes, by free, fili- 
form palpi, chelate antennae, and by legis with 
two claws and a disc or caruncle. They are 
parasitic, and found on insects, birds, and 
other animals, generally on the neck. Some 
infest plants. One species is common in bird- 
cages, doing serious injury to cage-birds. 
The species parasitic on poultry lives for 
a time on the human skin and gives rise to 
intolerable itching. 

Gamashes, t Gamaches t (ga-mash'ez), n. 
[O.'B'T.gamaohes, It. gamaseie, spatterdashes, 
from L.L. gamha, hoof, O.Pr. gamhe (Fr. 
jambe), leg; or the origin may be Gelt, gar, 
a shank, through the Languedoc 
a legging. 3 1, High boots, buskins, or 
startups.— 2, Short spatterdashes worn by 
ploughmen. [Scotch.] 

Gamass (ga-mas'), n. The bulbs of the 
Quamash or biscuit-root {Camasda escu^ 
Zento) of tlie North American Indians. 

Gamb, Gambe (gamb), n. [Q.Fr. gambe; Fr. 
jamibe, a leg.] A leg or shank, a term in her. 
used to express the whole fore-leg of alien or 
any other beast. If couped or erased near the 
middle joint it is then only a paw. Also 
written Jam&e. 

Gamba (gam'ba), In compar. anat a 
term applied to the elongated metacarpus 
or metatarsus of the ruminants and solid- 
ungulates. 

Gambado, Gambade (gam-ba'do, gam^bad), 
n, [It gamha, the leg.] 1. A spatterdash or 
gaiter for covering the leg when riding or 
walking in muddy roads. 


His thin legs tenanted a pair fastened 

at tlie side with rusty clasps. Sir //■', Scoti. 

2. A kind of leather cases attached to a saddle 
instead of stirrups. 

Gambeson, Gambisoai(gam'b6-zon, gam'bi- 
zon), 71, [O.Fr. gambesson, gainbesori, wa^n- 
hais; Pr. gainbais; M.H.G. ivambeis, from 
O.H.G. loamha, A, Gax. wambe, Be. iva7ne.~~ 
womb, stomach. Comp. G. wwins, doublet. 

Wedgwood refers it 
to Gr. hanibaldo7i, 
hanibaldnon, a fab- 
ric stuffed with cot- 
ton, the Gr. b being 
softened in the 
Western tongues 
into w, which passes 
intoliomance^'.j A 
quilted tunic, said 
to be of German ori- 
gin, stuffed with 
wool, fitting the 
body, and worn un- 
der the habergeon. 
Being strong enough 
to resist ordinary 
cuts, it was fre- 
quently worn with- 
Quilted Gambeson of the out other armour, 
fifteenth century. Called also Aeton 
and Hacqueto7i. 

Gambet (gara'bet), n. [Fr. gmnhette, O.Fr. 
gambe, leg.] One of the sandpipers, of the 
size of the greensliank, found in the Arctic 
Sea and in Scandinavia and Iceland. See 
Totanus. 

Gambler, Gambir (gam'ber, gamTiir), n, 
[Malayan.] An earthy-looking substance of i 
light-bx‘own hue, which is used medicmally 
as an astringent, but is far more extensively I 
employed in tanning and dyeing. It is 



chiefly imported from Singapore, and is 
yielded by U7icaria Gambier and JJ. adda. 
Gambison, n. See GAMBESOJf. 

Cambist (gam-bist), n. In music, a player on 
the viol-di-gamba, or viol with six strings. 
Gambit (gambit), 71 . [Fr.; It. ga7}ibetto, a 
tripping up of one’s leg,s, or supplanting, 
from gamba, the leg. ] In chess-playing, the 
sacrifice of a pawn early in the game, for 
the purpose of taking up an attacking posi- 
tion. 

Gamble (gambl), n.ii. pret. <fc pp. gambled; 
ppr. gamUvng. [Freq. of game^ with h in- 
serted, as in ^lumber, Mmble.] To play or 
game for money or other stake. 

Gamble (gambl), v. t. To lose or squander 
by gaming: with away. 

Bankrupts or sots who have £^ambled or slept a-way 
their estates. Ames. 

Gambler (gamblSr), 71 . One who gambles; 
one who games or plays for money or other 
stake. 

A gambler's acquaintance is readily made and 
easily kept,— provided you gamble too. 

Lord Lytton. 

Gambling-house (gambling-hous), n. A 
gaming-house; a hell. 

Gamboge (gam-bOj' or gam-bbjO, [From 
Ca^nboja, Cambodia, a portion of the empire 
of Anam, in the Indo-Chine.se Peninsula.] 
A concrete, vegetable, inspissated juice or 
sap, or gum-resin, yielded by several species 
of trees. The gamboge of European com- 
merce appears to be mainly derived from 
JSebradendron gamhogoidcs of Graham, or 
Garcinia Morelia of Besrousseaux, var. pedi- 
ccllata, eXso called G. Manburii, a dioacious i 
tree with handsome laurel-like foliage and | 
small yellow flowers, found in Cambodia, 
Siam, and in the southern parts of Cochin- 


China. It is yellow, and contained chiefly 
in the middle layer of the bark of the tree; 
it is obtained by incision, and issues from 



Gainbog-e Plant [Garcinia Hanbnrii), 


the tree in the form of a yellowish fluid, 
which, after iDassiug through a viscid state, 
hardens into the gamboge of commerce. 
It consists of a mixture of resin with 15 to 
20 per cent, of gum. Gamboge has drastic 
purgative properties, but is seldom adminis- 
tered except in combination with other sub- 
stances. In doses of a drachm or even less 
it produces death. Other species of Garcinia 
yield a similar drug, which is collected for 
local use, but not for exportation. The so- 
called American gamboge is the juice of 
Vidnia guianensw. 

Gambogian, Gambogic (gam-boj'i-an or 
gam-bofi-an, gam-boj'ik or gam-bbj'ik), a. 
Pertaining to gamboge. 

Gambol (gamTiol), v.i. pret. & pp. gmiboled, 
ga'mholled ; ppr. gamboling, gambollwxg. 
[O.E. gamholde, gamhaude, gambaulde; of 
I same origin as Fr. gambade, gambol, gam- 
biller, to wag the leg or kick, viz. from O.Fr 
gambe, It. gaynba, the leg, Fr. jambe; L.L. 
gaxnba, hoof. ] 1. To dance and skip about in 
sport; to frisk; to leap; to play in frolic, like 
boys and Iambs. 

Bears, tigers, ounces, pards 
Gambolled before them. Miltm. 

2. To leap; to start aside. 

Bring- me to the test, 

And I the matter will reword; which madness 
■\Vould^3»?/«;/ from. Shak. 

Gambol (gam'bol), n. A skipping or leaping 
about in frolic; a skip; a hop; a leap; a 
sportive prank. ‘ Beasts in gambols frisk'd. ' 
JJx'yden. 

Gambrel, Gambril (gam'brol, gamfluil), ?i. 
[From It. gamba, the leg.] 1. The hind-leg 
of a horse. ~2. A stick crooked like a horse’s 
leg, used by butchers for suspending animals 
while dressing tnem. 

spied two of them hung out at a stall, with 
bril thrust from .shoulder to shoulder, like a sheep 
that was new-ilayed. Chapman. 

—Gambrel roof, a hipped roof ; a mansard 
or curved roof. 

Gambrel, Gambril (gam'brel,gam'bril),v.f. 
To tie or hang up by means of a gambril 
thrust through the legs. ‘I’ll . . . carry 
you gajiibrelVd like a mutton.’ Beau, db FI. 
Gambroon (gam-bron'), n. In maxvuf. a kind 
of twilled linen cloth, used for linings. 
Game (gam), 71 . [A. Sax, gameyi, goinen, joy, 
pleasure; Icel. gaxnmi, delight, gratifleation ; 
0. G. gaman, jest, sport, Ga^nmoti, humbug, 
is of same origin.] 1. Sport of any kind; jest; 
play. ‘Twixt earnest and lyame,' Milton: 
We have had pastime here and pleasing 

Shak. 

% Any contrivance or arrangement for the 

S ise of sport, recreation, amusement, 
g skill or strength, and the like; as, a 
game of chance; the gaine of cricket; High- 
land games; specifically (pZ.),in class, aniiq. 
diversions or contests, as in wrestling, run- 
ning, throwing the discus, &o., usually in- 
stituted in honour of some event, and ex- 
hibited for the amusement of the people • 
as, the Nemeaii games; Pythian games; 
Olympian gaTnes; Circensian gaincs.— 3. The 
act of playing at any sucli game ; a single 
contest in any such game; as, a game at 
cards, cricket, chess. — 4. The prize or stakes 
ill any such game,-— 5. The requisite num- 
ber 01 points or advantages to be gained in 
order to •win any such game; the perfor- 
mance of whatever is necessary to be vic- 
torious in any game ; as, in cribbage 61 is 
game.—Q. Field sports, as the chase, fal- 
conry, <&c. 

Some sportsmen that were abroad upon 

L' Estrange. 

7. Animals pursued or taken in the chase or 
in the sports of the field ; birds and beasts 
obtained by fowling and hunting ; specifi- 
cally, the animals enumerated under this 
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designation in the game-laws.— & Scheme 
pursued; nieasuireB planned. 

This SJjems to be the presenti?‘a»w of that crown. 

Sir IV. Temple, 

0. Amorous sport; gallantry. 

Set them down 

For sluttish spoils of opportunity 
And daughters of X\\Qgctme, Shak. 

-—To maJee gama of, formerly, to make a 
game of, to turn into ridicule; to delude or 
humbug. 

Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels 

On my refustil to distress me more, 

Or make a k^ame of my co-lamiticsl Milton. 

Game (gam), v.i. pret. & pp. gamed; ppr. 
gaming. [A. Sax. gamian, to play. See the 
noun.] 1. To play at any sport or diversion. 
2. To play for a stake or prize; to use cards, 
dice, billiards, or other instruments, accord- 
ing to certain rules, with a view to win 
money or other thing waged upon the issue 
of the contest; to be in the habit of so doing; 
to gamble . 

Avarice itself does not calculate strictly when it 
games, Burke. 

Game (gam), a. 1. Of or belonging’ to such 
animals as are hunted as game; as, a gaane 
pie; a game preserve. —2. Having the plucky, 
unyielding spirit of a game-cock; courageous; 
resolute, 

I 'NB.'i game. . . .1 felt that I could have fought 
even to the death. IV. Irving, 


3, Ready, willing, or prepared to do some- 
thing; as, are you game for five shillings ? = 
Are you willing to lend or subscribe five 
shillings? [Slang.]— iPo in playing 

at cards and the like, to have attained the 
requisite number of points to win; to be 
victorious.— To die game, to maintain a bold, 
resolute, courageoiis spirit to the last. 
Game (gam), ct. [W, cam, crooked.] Crooked; 
lame; as, a firame leg. [Slang.] 

Game-bag (gamfioag), 7i. A bag for holding 
the game killed by a sportsman. 
Game-COCli: (gam'kok), n. A cock hred or 
used to fight; a cock of a good fighting breed. 
Game-egg (gara'eg), n. An egg from which 
a fighting cock is bred. 

Ganie-fowl (gamToul), ii. A fowl bred or 
kept for the pui’pose of fighting. 

Gamefiil (gamTijl), a. 1 Eull of sport or 
games; sportive.— 2. Pull of game or beasts 
of sport. * Gameful woods.' Pope. 
Gamekeeper (gamkep-er), n. One who has 
the care of game; one who is employed to 
look after animals kept for sport. 
Game-laws (gam'liaz), OT, pi. Laws enacted 
with regard to, or for the preservation of, 
the animals called game. 

Gameless (gamfies), a. Destitute of game. 
Gamely (gam'li), adv. In a game or cour- 
ageous manner. 

Gameness (gam'nes), n. The quality of being 
game or having an unyielding spirit ; cour- 
age; plucldness. 

There was no doubt about his gameness. Hughes. 


Game -preserver (gam'pre-zerv-er), n. A 
landowner or lessee of game, who strictly 
pre.serves it for his o%vn sport or profit. The 
term is generally applied to those who pre- 
serve so strictly that the game becomes a 
nuisance to the farmers whose crops are 
subject to its depredations. 

Gamesome (giim'sum), a. Gay; sportive; 
playful; frolicsome. ‘Then ran she game- 
some as a colt.' Tennyson. 

Gamesomely (gam'sum-li), adn Merrily; 
playfully. 

Gamesomeness (gam'sum-nes),?i. The qua- 
lity of being gamesome; sportiveness; mer- 
riment. 

Gamester (gam'st^r), n. [Qame, and the 
suffix -si!cn] 1. One who games; a person 
addicted to gaming; one who is accustomed 
to play for money or other stake at cards, 
dice, billiards, and the like; a gambler; one 
.^lled in games. 

A gamester, die greater master he is in his art, the 
worse man he is^ Bacon. 


2. t A m erry froli csome person. 

You are a inerry^fflWtfJi!’^?', 

My lord Sands. Shak, 

3. t A prostitute. ‘A common gamester to 
the camp.' iS/iafc. 

Gamey (gamfi), a. Same as Gamy (which 
see). 

Gamic (gam'ili:), a. IxlzqoI. pertaining to or 
connected with the congress of the sexes; 
sexual. 

In each ovarium, along with the rudiments of 
agamic eggs, or eggs which, if developed, produce 
j'oung by true parthenogenesis, there usually, if not 
always, exists the rudiment of an ephippiai egg; 
which, from sundry evidences, is inferred to be a 
sexual or. egfv. H, Spencer. 


ch, cTiain; 6h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


Gamla (gam'in, ga-mafi), ?i. [Fr, ] A ne- 
glected street boy; an Arab of the streets. 

The word. gamin was printed for the first time, and 
passed from the populace into literature in 1834. It 
made its first appearance in, a, work called Clatede 
Gueux: the scandal was great but the word has re- 
mained. . . . Thu gamin of Paris at the present day, 
like the Grrecuius of Rome in former time, is the 
youthful people with the wrinkle of the old world on 
Its forehead. Trans, of Victor Hugo. 

In Japan fXxo. gamins run after you and say, ' Look 
at the Chinaman.’ Laurence OliphafU. 

Gaming-HoTise (grim'ing-hous), 7i. A house 
where gaming is practised; a hell 
Gaming-table (garn'ing-ta-bl), n. A table 
appropriated to gaming. 

Gamma (gam'ma), n. Same as Gamut. 
GammaridSB (gam-ma'ri-de), n.pl [L. garn- 
•marus, Gi’. kammaros, a crab^ and eUlos, 
resemblance.] The saiid-lioppers, a fttmily 
of amjdiipodoiis crustaceans, of which the 
genus Gammanis is the type. 
Gammarolite (gam-ma'rol-it), 71 . [L. gcmi- 
maras, Gr. kammaros, a crab, and lifJios, a 
stone.] A fossil crawfish or other crusta- 
cean. 

Gammarus (gam'ma-rus), n, A genus of 
amphipodous crustaceans, <jf which the 
fresh-water shrimp is a species. 

Gammer (gamfinCr), n. [Oontr, for good- 
mother ov gmndmotJier. Qomp gaffer.} An 
old wife: the correlative of gaffer. 

Delude the pious dames and 

To tliink their mumbling guides' pre cation 

So full of heavenly inspiration. 

Hudihras Redivivus. 

Gammon (gam'mun), n. [Fr. ^amhon, It. 
gamhone, a big leg, a gammon, from gamha, 
a leg; L. gamha, a hoof,] The buttock or 
thigh of a hog, pickled and smoked or dried; 
a smoked ham. 

Gammon (gam'mun), v.t. 1 . To make into 
bacon; to pickle and dry in smoke.— 2. Naut. 
to fasten a bowsprit to the stem of a ship 
by several turns of a rope. 

Gammon (gam'mim), ?i. [Connected with 
game. Comp. Dan. gammen, sport.] 1. A 
game called usually Back-gmmmn (which 
see).— 2. An imposition or hoax; humbug. 
[Colloq. or slang.] 

The gentry snv death and distress are all gammon, 
And shut up their hearts to the lab'rer’s appeal. 

Punch. 

Gammon (gam'mun), u.t. [See the noun.] 

1. In the game of hack-gammon, to beat or ex- 
cel, by withdrawing, either by superior skill 
or more fortunate thro ws of the dice, all one’s 
men from the board, before one’s antagonist 
has been able to get his men home, and 
withdraw any of them from the board,— 

2. To impose on by means of improbable 
stoi’ies; to delude; to humbug, ‘He gaim 
moned me with a trumped-up story.’ La- 
tham. [Colloq. ] 

Gammoning (gani'raun-ing), n. Kaut. the 
lasliing by whicli the bowsprit is liound 
firmly down to the cutwater, in which is a 
hole for the purpose of reefing several turns 
of it.— Screic-gammonmg, a chain or plate 
fastened by means of a screw' used in some 
vessels for convenience in tracing up the 
bowsprit when required. 

Gammoning -Hole (gam'mun-ing-hol), n. 
Haut. a hole cut through the knee of the 
head of a sliip for the purpose of gammoning 
the bowsprit. 

Gammon-plate (gam'mun-plat), n. Naut. 
see Gammon-shackles. 
Gammon-shackles (gam'mun-shak-lz), n. 
Naut. a ring to which the gammoning is 
made fast; it is formed on the end of an 
iron plate bolted to the stern called the 
gammon-plate. 

Gammut (gam'utXw. Same as Gamut (whicli 
see). 

Gammy (gam'mi), a. In mgrants* slang, 
bad; unfavourable. 

Gamogenesis (ga- mo -jen' e-sis ), ?i. [Gr. 
games, marriage, and genesis (which see).] 
Generation by copulation of the sexes; sexual 
generation. 

Tke kind of genesis, once supposed to be univer- 
sal, in which the successive generations are alike, is 
always sexual genesis, or, as it has been othenyise 
called, gamogenesis. H. Spencer. 

Gamogenetic (ga-mo-jeii-efik), a. Of or 
relating to gamogenesis. 

Gamomorphism (ga-mo-morifizm), n. [Gr. 
games, marriage, and morphe, shape.] That 
stage of development of organized beings 
in which the spermatic and germinal ele- 
ments are formed, matured, and generated, 
in preparation for another act of fecunda- 
tion, as the commencement of anew genetic 
cycle. Brande (& Cox. 

Gamopetalous Cga-mo-pet^al-us), a. [Gr. 
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gawo;?, marriage, union, and pefaZem, a flower- 
leaf.] In hot, Sfime as Monopetalons (wliich 
see). ' ■ 

Gamophyllous (ga-mofil-us or ga-mo-fil'- 
lus), a. [Gr, gamos, marriage, union, and 
pdiyllon, a leaf,] In hot. having a single peri- 
anth-whorl w'ith colierent leaves; symphyl- 
lous: opposed to apophgllotis. Sachs. 
Gamosepaious (gva-mo-sep'al-us), a. [Gr. 
games, marriage, and E. sepal (ivhicli see),] 
In hot. same as Itommpalous (which see). 
Gamut (gam'ut), 71 , [Gr. gamma, the letter 
G, and L. ut, tiie syllalde used in singing 
the first note of the scale.] In musie, (a) the 
first or gravest note in Guido’s scale of 
music, the modern scale, (h) A scaleon wiiicii 
notes in music are written or printed, con- 
sisting of lines and spaces which are named 
after the first seven letters of the alphabet, 

Long has a race of heroes fill’d the stage, 

That rant by note, and througli the gamut rage. 

.Iddisou. 

Gamy (gam'i), a. 1. Having the flavour of 
game; having the flavour of game kept un- 
cooked till it is slightly tainted; as, the 
venison was in fine f/am?/ condition. — 
2. Courageous ; plucky; game ; as, a gamy 
little fellow. [Colloq.] 

Gau (gan), v. [A contraction of began, or 
from a simple A. Sax. ginnan. A form can 
was used in the same way,] An old English 
aiixiliai'y equivalent to did. ‘Melting in 
teres, then gaii shee thus lament.’ Spenser. 
GaacH, Gaunch. (gansh, giinsh), v.t [Fr. 
ganche. It. ganeio, a hook.] To drojr from a 
high place on hooks, as the Turks do male- 
factors, by way of punishment. 

Take him 3,\vay, ganch him, impale him, rid the 
world of such a mon.<3ter. Drydm. 

Gander (gan'der), 71. [A. Sax.imwdra, ‘The 
d and r in ga'nde7' are merely euphonic; a is 
the masculine siiffi.x and the root is ga,n— 
ga7is, a goose; comp. Icel. gas, a goose, gusi, 
a gander; also G. gmis, Gr. eheii, L. timer 
(‘=/ia7isery Morris. Comi>. alsoSkr. 
a goose. See Goose.] The male of the 
goose. 

Gane (gan), pp. of gae, to go. [Scotch.] 
Gang (gang), x.i [A. Sax. gangan, Goth, gag- 
gan, to go.} To go; to walk. [Old English 
and Scotch.] 

But let them alone . . . 

As they have brewed, so let them Viear blame. 

Spenser. 

Your flaunting beaus with their brea-sts open. 

Arhuthnot. 

Gang (gang), 71. [A. Sax. gang, a way, a pas- 
sage, a gallery, from gangan, to go; whence 
also gehge, a number going together, a 
gang, a company. See Go.] 1. A number 
going in company; hence, a company or 
a number of persons associated for a par- 
ticular purpose or on a particular occasion; 
used especially in a depreciatory or con- 
temptuous sense or of disreputable persons; 
as, a ga7ig of thieves. ‘There's a knot, a 
gang, a pack, a conspiracy against me. ' Shak. 
More speoifieally— -2. A number of workmen 
or labourers of any kind engaged on any 
piece of work under the supervision of one 
person; a squad.— 3. In literally a 

course or vein, but applied to the earthy, 
stony, or other substance ivliich incloses 
tile ore of metals, or is only mingled with it 
without being chemically combined; the 
matrix of ore. [In this sense often written 
Ga7iguG.}—4. The channel of a stream or 
course in wliich it is wont to run; a water- 
course. Hence — 5. A ravine or giilley. 
[Provincial.]— 6. As much as one goes for or 
carries at once. [Scotch.] 

To please you, mither, did I milk the kye, 

An’ bring a gang o’ water frae the burn. 

Donald and Flora. 

7. The field or pasture in which animals 
graze; as, those beasts have a good gang. 
[Scotch.] 

Ganga (gang'ga), n. A Spanish name given 
to the birds of the genus Pterodes or sand- 
grouse. See SjiND-GROUSE. , 

Gang-board (gang'boi’d), n, 1 . A board or 
plank with cleats for steps, used for walk- 
ing into or out of a boat. — 2, A term applied 
to planks placed within or without the Iml- 
warks of a vessel's waist for the sentinel to 
walk or stand on. 

Gang-bye (gang'bi)j 71 . The go-by, [Scotch.] 
Mercy on me, that I sud live in my auld days to 
gi’e the gang-iye to the very writer. Sir JV. Scott. 

Gang-cask (gangkask), n. A small cask used 
for bringing water aboard ships in boats. 
Gang-day (gang'da), n. [A. Sax. gang-deeg.) 
A day of perambulation of parishes; a roga- 
tion-day. See gang. 

Ganger (gang'er), n. l. One who conducts or 
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superintends a gang or l^aiid, as the fore- 
man of a gang of labourers or plate-layers 
on a railway.— 2. One who gangs or goes ; a 
walker. S?’r W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

GangetiC, Gangic (gan-jetlk, gan'jik), a. 
Relating to the rim* Ganges. 

Ganging-plea (gang 'in -pie), ?l A long- 
continued plea; a permanent or hereditary 
Xjrocess. [Scotch.] 

But I tlioufflit you had some ]a%v affair of your ain 
to look after— I have ane mysell — a ganging-'pleit that 
iny father left to tne, and las father afore left to him. 

Sir IK Scoft. 

Gangliac, Ganglial (gang'gli-ak, gang'gli- 
al), a. Relating to a ganglion. 

Gangliated (gang'gli-at-ed), a. Having 
ganglions; intermixed or interhvisted with 
enlargements at the intersections. 

Gangliform, Ganglioform (gang'gli-form, 
gang'gli-o-form), u. [Or. ganglion, a tu- 
inom*, and L. forma, shape.] Having the 
shape of a ganglion. 

Ganglion (gang'gli-on), n. pi. Ganglia or 

S ons (gang'gli-a, gang'gli-onz). [Gr. 

n, a sort of swelling or excrescence, 
a tumour under the skin,] 1. In anat an 
enlargement occurring somewhere in the 
course of a nerve, and containing bipolar or 
multipolar nerve cells in addition to nerve 
filaments. There are two systems of nerves 
which have ganglia upon them. First, 
those of common sensation, whose gan- 
glia are near to the origin of the neiwe in 
the spinal cord. Secondly, the great sympa- 
thetic nerve, which has various ganglia 
on various parts of it. In the inverte- 
brates these ganglia are centres of nervous 
force, and are distributed through the body 
in pairs, for each ring of the body, con- 



Ganglion. 


Part of the nervous system of the larva of Caloso~ 
met sycophania. a a. Ganglia. 

uected by fibres as in the figure. The cerebral 
ganglia of vertebrates are the brain itself, 
the masses of gray matter at the base of the 
brain, as the optic thalamus, <fec. — 2. In 
mrg. an encysted tumour situated some- 
where on a tendon, formed by the elevation 
of the sheath of the tendon, and the effusion 
of a viscid fluid into it. — 3. In hot the 
mycelium of certain fiingals . — Lymphatic 
ganglion, a lymph atic gland. 

Ganglionary (gang'gli-on-a-ri), a. Composed 
of ganglia, 

Ganglioneura (gang'gli-o*nu"ra), n. [Gr- 
ganglion, a tumour under the sidn, and 
7ieuron, a sinew, a nerve.] A name applied 
by Rudolphi to the molluscous and articu- 
late divisions of the animal kingdom which 
are characterized by a ganglionic type of 
the nervous system. 

Ganglionic (gang-gli-on'ik), a. Pertaining 
to a ganglion; as, the ganglionic iiervQs of 
the digestive organs; or the ganglionic 
nerves of common sensation. 

GangHonica (gang-gli-on'ik-a), n. pi. [Gr. 

S lion, a tumour.] In med. a class of 
cinal agents which affect the sensibi- 
bility or muscular motion of parts supplied 
by the ganglionic or sympathetic system of 
nerves. 

Ganglionitis Cgang'gli-on-i"tis), n. [Gr. 

a tumour.] In pathol, inflamma- 
tion of a nervous ganglion. Sometimes used 
for inflammation of a lymphatic ganglion. 
Gang-master (gang'mas-t^r), n. A master 
or employer of a gang or body of workers; 
one who hires a baud of persons to perform 
some specified task. 

Gang-plough (gang'plou), A plough with 
more than one ploughshare stocked in one 
frame. 

Gang-punch (gang'punsh), n. An arrange- 
ment of several punches in a single stock. 
Gangrel (gang'rell, n. One who gangs or 
goes; specifically, (a) a child just beginning 
to walk, (b) A vagi’ant. [Scotch. ] 

Gangrel (gang'rel), a. Yagrant; vagabond. 
Gangrenate (gang'gren-at), v.t pret. & pp. 
gangrmated; ppr. gangrenating. To pro- 
duce a gangrene in; to gangrene. 

Gangrene (gang'gren), n. [Fr,,from L, < 7 aw- 
grcena; Gr. gangrama, from grao, graino, to 
gnaw, to eat.] 1. In pathol. the first stage 
of mortification of living flesh: so called 
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from its eating away the flesh.— 2. In hot. a 
disease ending in putrid decay. 

Gangrene (gang'gren), v.t pret. & pp. gan- 
grened; ppr. gangrening. To produce a 
gangrene in; to mortify. 

In cold countries when, men’s noses and ears are 
mortified, and, as it were, gangrened. Bacon. 

Gangrene (gang'gren), v.i. To become mor- 
tified. 

Wounds immedicable 
Rankle and fester, and gangrene 
To black mortification. Milton. 

Gangrenescent ( gang- greii-es' sent), a. 
Becoming gangrenous; tending to mortifica- 
tion. 

Gangrenous ( gang'gren-us ), a. Mortified ; 
indicating mortification of living flesh. 
Gang-saw (gang's!!), n. An arrangement of 
several saws fitted parallel to one another 
in one sash or frame. 

Gang~there-out(gang'Tnrir-iit), a. Yagrant; 
vagabond; leading a roaming life. 

I am a lone woman, for James he’s awa* to Drum- 
shourloch fair with the year-aulds, and I daurnafor 
my life open the door to ony o’ yoxrt gangdhere•o^^t 
sort o’ bodies. Sir PV. Scott. 

Gangtide, n. See Gang week. 

Gangue (gang), n. See Gang, 3. 

Gangway (gang'wa), n. 1. A passage; a 
temporai’y access to a building wixile in the 
course of erection, formed by an inclined 
plane of wooden planks, with pieces nailed 
across their surface to prevent the feet slip- 
ping; way or avenue into or out of any in- 
closed place, especially a passage into or 
out of a ship, or from one part of a ship to 
another; also a naiTOW platform of planks 
laid horizontally along the upper part of a 
ship’s side, from the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle.— 2. In the House ofConwions, a 
passage across the house, which separates . 
the ministrjf and opposition with their 
respective a^ierents, who sit on seats run- 
ning along the sides of the liouse, from the 
neutral or independent members, who oc- 
cupy seats rimning across. Hence, the 
phrase to sit beloio the gangiociy, as applied 
to a member, implies tliat he holds himself 
as bound to neither party, but free to vote 
with either as he shall judge right.— 
hri^ig to the gangway (giautf, to punish a 
seaman by seizing him up and flogging him. 
Gangweek, Gangtide (gang'wek, gang'tid), 
n. Rogation week, when processions are 
made to survey the bounds of parishes. 

It (birch) serveth well ... for beautifying of 
streets m the crosse at gang-week, and such like. 

Gera 7 ’d. 

Ganil (gan'll), n. [Fr.] A kind of brittle 
limestone. Kirwan. 

Ganister, Gaimister (gan'is-t^r), n. A 
close-grained hard sandstone or grit found 
under certain coal-beds in the lower coal 
measures of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, &c. It is used for macadamizing 
roads, and also for lining iron furnaces and 
the Bessemer converter. 

GanjaH, Guujah (gan'jfi, gun'jd), n. The 
name for the hemp plant in the north of 
India; specifically, the dried plant which 
has flowered, and from wliich the resin has 
not been removed ; it is sold for smoking 
like tobacco. 

Gannet (gan'et), n. [A, Sax. ganet, ganot, a 
sea-fowl, a fen-duck; allied to gander, goose.} 
The solan goose, a bird of the genus Sula 



Ganuet or Solan Goose {Sula Bassana), 


(S. Bassana), family Pelicanidee, measuring 
about 3 feet in length, and about 6 feet be- 
tween the tips of the wings. It has a straight 
bill, 6 inches long, and palmated feet. The 
colour is chiefly white, with the tips of the 
wings black, and it feeds on various small 
fishes, chiefly herring. Great numbers of 
these birds frequent the Hebrides, St. Hilda, 
Ailsa Craig, and the Bass Bock. Many of 
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the old birds are annually taken, on account 
of the feathers and clown, and the young 
are sometimes eaten. The speciesalso occurs 
on the eastern coasts of North America and 
Labrador. 

Ganocephala (ga-no-sefal-a), n. pi [Gr. 
ganos, lustre, and kephale, the head.] Owen’s 
name for a group of fossil labyrinthodonts, 
with polished horny or ganoid plates cover- 
ing the head, a character which, however, 
is common to the order. 

Ganocephalous (ga-no-sef al-us), a. Having 
the head covered by shining polished plates. 
Ganoid, Ganoidal (gan'oid, gan-oid'al), a. 
[Gr. ganos, splendour, and eidos, appear- 
ance.] 1, A term applied to those scales or 
plates of fishes which are composed of an 
inferior layer of true hone, covered hy a 
superior layer of polished enamel. — 2, Be- 
longing to the order Ganoidei. 

Ganoid (gan'oid), n. A fish of the order 
Ganoidei, 

Ganoidei ( gan - oi cl ' e - i ), n. pi [Gr. ganos, 
splendour, and eidos, appearance. } 'I’he 
second order of fishes according to the ar- 
rangement of M. Agassiz. The families of 



Scales of different fossil genera of Ganoidians. 


I, Lepidosteus. s, Cheiracanthus. 3, Palsoniscus. 

4, Cephalaspis. 5, Dipterus. 6, Acipenser. 

this order are characterized hy angular 
rhomboiclal, polygonal or circular scales, 
composed of horny or bony plates, covered 
with a thick plate of glossy enamel-like sub- 
stance, by the presence of a spiral valve in 
the intestines, by the optic nerves uniting 
in a chiasnia, and by free gills protected by 
a gill cover. The bony pike and sturgeon 
are of this order. It contains many genera, 
of which the majority are extinct. 
Ganoidian (gan-oid'i-an), a. Same as Ganoid. 
Ganoidian (gan-oid'i-an), n. Same as Ganoid. 
Ganoine (gan' o -in ), n. The peculiar bony 
tissue which gives the enamel-like lustre and 
transparency to the plates of ganoid fishes 
and of some labyrinthodonts. It is simply 
dense homogeneous bone. 

Gantlet (gant'iet), n. Same as Gauntlet. 
Gantlet (gant'let), n. [Nasalized from Sw. 
gatlopp, from gata, a street, a line of sol- 
diers, and lopp, a course; D. loopen; Sc. 
loup, to run.] A military punishment in- 
flicted on criminals for some heinous of- 
fence. It was executed in this manner: 
soldiers were arranged in two rows, face to 
face, each armed with a switch or instru- 
ment of punishment; between these rows 
the offender, stripped to his waist, was 
compelled to pass a certain number of times, 
and each man gave him a stroke. A similar 
punishment was used on hoard of ships.— To 
run the gantlet, to undergo the punishment 
of the gantlet; hence, to go through much 
and severe criticism, controversy, or ill- 
treatment. 

Winthrop ran the gantlet of daily slights from his 
neighbours. Palfrey. 

Gantlope (gant'lop), n. The original form 
of GmiiZei, a military punishment. 

He is fain to run the gatitlcfe through the terrors 
and reproaches of his own conscience. 

Dr. fokn Scott. 

Gantry (gan'tri), n. Same as Gauntree. 
Ganymede (gami-med), n. In class, myth, 
a youth carried off by Jupiter, in eagle- 
form, and made cup-bearer to the iimnor- 
tals. 

Ganza (gan'za), n. [Sp. gamo, gansa, gander, 
goose. See Gander.] One of the birds (a 
species of wild goose) which, in the fictitious 
work of Cyrano de Bergerac (1640), relating 
the journey of Dominique Gonzales, Spanish 
adventurer to the moon, are represented 
drawing thither the chariot of Gonzales. 

They are but idle dreams and fancies. 

And* savour strongly of the 

Gaol (jal), n. Same as Jail. 

Gaol (jal), ut. Same ast/ml 
Gaol-bird (j al'bSrd), n. Same as J ail-hird. 
Gaol-delivery ( jaMe-li-v6-ri), n. Same as 
Jail-delive'i'y. 

Gaoler (jrd'Sr), n. A jailer. 
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Gaol-fever ( jal'fe-v6r), ft. Same as Jail- 
fever, 

Gaon (gtVon), n, [Heb., exaltation.] One of 
an order of Jewish doctors, who appeared 
after the closing of the Xalniiid. 

Gap (gap), n, [From gape; Iceh gap, a 
hiatus.] A break or opening, as in a fence, 
wall, or the like; a breach; a chasm; an en- 
trance; a hiatus; hence, a vacant space or 
time; a defect or flaw, as in honour or re- 
putation. 

From the and chasms . . . 

Came men and women in dark clusters round. 

Tennyson. 

Manifold miseries ensued by the openinjj of that 
gap to all that side of Christendom, Knolles, 

A third can fill the gap with laughing. S 7 vt/i. 

If you violently proceed against him, mistaking his 
purpose, it would make a f^reat gap in your honour. 

ShaAi. 

—To stop a gap, to secure a weak point ; to 
repair a defect; to supplj' a temporary ex- 
pedient. 

His policy consists in setting traps, 

In finding ways and means, and stopping gaps. 

Sioift. 

— To sta7i(l in the gap, to expose one’s self 
for the protection of something; to make 
defence against any assailing danger. Ezek. 
xxii. 30, 

Gape (gfip), v.i. pret, & pp. gaped; ppr. 
gaping. [A. Sa.x. gedpan; Dan, gabe, Icel. 
gapa, to gaze with open mouth; D. gapen, 
G. gaff en, to gape.] 1. To open the mouth 
wide, as («) expressing a desire for food ; 
as, the young birds gape. (&) Indicative of 
sleepiness, drowsiness, dulness, or indiffer- 
ence; to yawn. 

She stretches, unglues her eyes, 

And asks if it be time to rise. Swi/t. 

(c) Indicative of wonder, snrpiise, astonish- 
ment, or the like; as, the gaping crowd. 

* With gaping astonishment had stared 
aghast.' Byron, (d) Expressing earnest de- ; 
sire or expectation. 

Others will t' anticipate 

The cabinet designs of fate. Hudtlsras. 

(e) Manifesting a desire to injure, devour, 
or overcome. 

They have gaped upon me with their mouth. 

Job Kvi, to. 

2. To Open as a gap; to show a fissure or 
chasm. 

May that ground gape and swallow me alive. Shaft. 
—To gape for, after, and sometimes at, to 
crave; to desire or covet earaestly. 'Thou, 
who ga^fst foi‘ my estate, ’ Dry den. 

What shall we say of those who spend their days 
in gaping after court favour and pro/erments? 

Sir R. V Estrange. 

Many have ai! the church revenues; but, be- 
fore they could swallow them, have had their mouths 
stopped in the churchyard. Sotdh. 

Gape (gap), n. 1. The act of gaping. 

The mind is not here kept in a perpetual.j?w/f« after 
knowledge. Addison. 

2. In zool. the width of the mouth when 
opened, as of birds, fishes, &C. — 3. pi. A 
disease of young poultry attended mtli 
much gaping. It is due to the presence of 
a trematoid worm {Fasciola trachealis) in 
the windpipe. 

Gaper (gap'er), n. 1. One who gapes, as for 
food, from sleepiness, drowsiness, or dui- 
ness, in wonder, astonishment, longing de- 
sire, expectation, or the like. 

The golden shower of the dissolved abbey lands 
rained well near into every mouth. Carew. 

2. A bivalve mollusc, as the species of Mya, 
Saxicava, &c., whose shell is permanently 
open at the posteidor end. 

Gape-seed (gap'sed), n. What causes gaping; 
a liumorous term for a foolish or idle star- 
ing with ignorant wonder and with the 
mouth open; the effect produced on an 
ignorant person by some wonderful exhi- 
bition or sight. 

These, tho* they pretend to be thought fools, will 
not be the only fools there, nor to be compar’d with 
those who, in an eager pursuit after diversion, stand 
with their eyes and their mouths open, to take in a 
: cargo of gape-seed, w’hile some a little too nimble 
for them pick tlieir pockets. Poor Robin, 1735. 

Gap-toothed (gap'totUt), a. Having inter- 
stices between the teeth. 

A grey vcad gap-toothed man as lean as death, 
Tennyson. 

Gar (gar). [A. Sax. 5 rdr, a dart.] 1. An element 
in proper names derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon; as, Edj 9 ^ar or l&adgaf, happy weapon; 
Ethel£;«r, noble weapon. -—2. A name given 
to the several species of the genus of fishes 
Beloiie, from their long slender body and 
acute dart-like head, j^s B. vulgaris (the gar- 
fish or sea-pike), B. iruncata (the banded 
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garfish of America), as also to a ganoid fish 
of the genus Lepidosteus found in the fresh 
waters of America, The head of one species, 
the alligator gar, is somewhat like that of an 
alligator. It attains the length of 10 feet. 
See Garfish. 

Gar (gfir), v.f, [Icel. gora, Dan. gibre, Sw. 
gora, to make.} To cause; to make; to 
force; to compel. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Get warmly to your feet 
An’. them hear it Burns, 

Garage (gaTaj ; French pron. gfi-razh), n. 
[Fr. garage, from garer, to lay up a ship, a 
vehicle, while not employed ; whence 
also gave, a railway terminus.] A place 
where automobiles or motor vehicles are 
kept; a shed or store for motor vehicles, 
or place where they may be kept till re- 
quired. The word, like the thing, is of 
quite recent introduction. 

There are no\y garages established in Bombay, 
where automobiles may he hired by the hour. 

Board of Trade fonmal, Nov. 9, 1903. 

Garancin, Garancine/gai’^an-sin), n. [Fr. 
garance, madder.] A product obtained from 
madder, which is found to yield better 
results in dyeing than madder itself, the 
colours produced by it being more brilliant 
and requiring less after-treatment, while 
the portions of the fabric desired to be 
kept white attract hardly any colour. 
Garangan (gai-'an-gan), n. A Javanese spe- 
cies of ichneumon, the BCcrpestes javani- 
cus. It is about the size of a large water- 
rat, and abounds in the teak forests, preying 
on snakes, birds, and small quadrupeds. 
The natives assert that, when it attacks a 
snake, it puffs up its body and induces the 
snake to twine itself round its inflated per- 
son. It then suddenly contracts itself, slips 
from the reptile's coils, and darts upon its 
neck. There is some foundation for this 
assertion in the fact that thegarangan does 
possess the £)ower of inflating and contract- 
ing its body with gi'eat rapidity. 
Garavance, Calavance (gax‘'a-vans, kaFa- 
vans). A name for several kinds of pulse, 
including Bolichos hai'hadensis ami JD. sin- 
elm’s. 

Garb (garb), n. [0, Fr. garhe, a garb, appear- 
ance, comeliness; It. Sp. Pg. garho, garl), 
carriage, coineiiness— of Teutonic origin; 
comp. A. Sax. clothing, preparation, 

geant, prepared; !&. gear, geer, O.E. yare, 
ready; O.H.G. garawi, ganoi, attiTO, garaw- 
jan, to make ready.] 1. Clothing; clothes; 
vesture; habit; specifically, an ofticlal or 
other distinguishing dress. ‘ The judge was 
arrayed in his official garb . ' Daily Telegraph. 
2. Fashion or mode, now, specifically, of 
dress, hut formerly also of speech, manner, 
and the like; mode of doing anything; ex- 
terior appearance; deportment. ‘ He w'ears 
the garb but not the clotlies of the ancients.’ 
Denham. ‘He could not speak English in 
the native garb.' Shale. ‘ Pausanias began 
to live after tlie Persian gaii).’ Usher. 
'Commanding peace even -with the same 
austerity and garb as he controlled the, war. ' 
Shale. 

Garb, n. In her. see Garbe, 

Garbage (garb'aj), n. [0. E. garbash, probably 
from garble, to sift. Garbage thus properly 
means what is sifted out, refuse.] The 
bowels of an animal; refuse parts of flesh; 
offal; hence, the refuse animal or vegetable 
matter of a kitchen; hence, any worthless, 
offensive matter, as immoral writings and 
the like. 

So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d, 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 

And prey on Shah. 

Garbaged (giirb'ajd), a. Stripped of the 
bowels. 

Garbe, Garb (gfirb), n. [Fr. gerbe, Sp. gar- 
ba, G. garbe, O.H. G. garha, sheaf. ] In her. 
a shea^ of any kind of grain, but specific- 
ally, a sheaf of wheat— supposed to be the 
emblem of summeri when other than wheat 
the kind must be expressed. 

Garbed (gfirbd), £t. Dressed; habited. 
Garbel,t n. See Garble. 

Garbel (garfiiel),?!. The plank ne.xt the keel 
of a sliiiL See Garboard-streak. 

Garble (gfir'bl), v.t pret. <fe -pp. garbled; 
ppr. garbling. [O.Fr. gaTheller, to gMt, to 
examine nearly; Sp. garbillar, to sift, gao'- 
billo, a coarse sieve; from Ar. gharbil, a sieve, 
or L. cribeilum, dim. of cribrmn, a sieve.] 
1. To sift or bolt; to separate the fine or valu- 
able parts from the coarse and useless parts, 
or from dross or dirt; as, to garble spices. 

Dr. Gwinne with seven others were appointed com- 
missioners (in 1620) for tobacco. Dr. PFard. 
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\ 2, To select and cull such parts of as may 
serve a purpose; to mutilate so as to give a 
false impression of; to sophisticate; to cor- 
riii)t. 

This word is never now used in its primary sense, 
and has indeed underjjone thifj further cliaiige, that 
while once to garble was to sift for the purpose of 
selecting the best, it is now to sift with a view of 
pickingf out the wor.st. Trench. 

The materials for the history of a people are more 
extensive, more indirect, and therefore less liable to 
be garbled, than are those for the hiistory of a tfovern- 
ment. Bnchle. 

Garble,! Garbe! f (gar'bl), n. 1. Anything 
that has been .sifted or from which the 
coarse parts liave been removed. 

And tiiereby (by avairdijpoi.s weight) are weighed 
all kind of grocerie wares, physicali drugs, . . . 
and all otlier commodities not before named (as it 
seerneth), but especially every thing which beareth 
the name of garbel, and whereof issueth a refuse or 
waste. AI. Dalton. 

2. Garbage; refuse separated from goods, 
as spices, drugs, ttc. ; hence, in the following 
extnict, applied to a low mean fellow;— 

How did the bishop’s wife believe 

On thi.s most sacrilegious slave ? 

Did not the lady smile upon the Pl^olcott. 

Garbler (gai'TflOr), «. One who garbles, sifts, 
or separates; as, the garbler ot spices, a for- 
mer officer in London wlio looked after the 
purity of drugs and spices; hence, one who 
culls out or selects to serve a purpose. 

A farther secret in this clause may best be dis- 
covered by the projectors, or at least the garblers of 
it. .'iivift. 

Garboard-plank(garib6rd-plangk),n-.Arrti«i. 
the first plank fastened next the keel on the 
outside of a ship’s bottom. 
Garboard-streak, Garboard-strake (gari- 
bdrd-strek, gariliord-strak), n. Ffaiit. the 
first range or streak of planks laid on a 
ship's bottom next the keel. 

Garboilt (gariboll), n. [O.Fr. garlmdl, It 
gai'buglio, a gi’eat stir or noise, a tumult] 
Tmnult; uproar; disorder. 

Look here, and .at thy sov’reign leisure read 

The^'/jr/z^jf/j she avvak’d. Shah. 

Garce (gfirs), n. An Indian measure of capa- 
city for grain^ oil, seeds, ifcc., equal to 
1154 '08S0 imperial gallons. 

Garcibia (gar-sinfi-a), n. [In honour of Dr. 
Qarcin, an eastera traveller, who first de- 
scribed it.] A genus of Clusiacese, consist- 
ing of opposite-leaved trees, with pinkish 
wiiite or yellow flowers arranged in clusters 
in the axils of the leaves or in panicles at 
the end of the twigs; they are chiefly found 
in India and the Malay Archipelago. The 
mangosteen-tree (G. Mangostana) is a spe- 
cies of this genus ; other 
species furhisli gamboge 
(which see). 

Gard (gfird), u and n. 
Same as Guard. 

Gardt (gard), n. Yard; 
garden. ‘Trees of the 
gard.’ Beaumont. 
Gardant, Guardant 
(gard'ant), ppr. [Fr.] In 

Lion gardant. her. a tenn applied to 
any animal (e.xeept the 
hart, stag, buck, or liind) full-faced or look- 
ing at the observer, whether the animal 
be passant, rami>ant, or otherwise. When 
a beast of chase is represented in this posi- 
tion it is said to he at gaze. 

Garde-brace, Garde-bras (giird'brjis, gard- 
bra), a. [Fr. arm-guard.] An 

additional piece 
of armour fasten- 
ed to the elbow- 
plates, and cover- 
ing the elbow and 
upper part of 
the arm : used in 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Garden Cgar'dn),^. 
[From Teut. root 
but directly from 
Garde-brace. the O.Fr. gardin; 

comp. L.G, gar- 
den, G. garten, Goth, gards, A. Sax. geard, 
O.E. garth, O.H.G. garto, Icarto, an inclosed 
place, a yard, a garden; A. Sax. gyrdan, to 
gird, to inclose. The same root is seen in 
Slav, gradu, as in Fioygorod, L. cdhors, co- 
hort, hortus, a garden, Gr. chortos, a yard. 
See also YARD. ] 1. A piece of ground appro- 
priated to the cultivation of herbs or 
IDlants, fruits and flowers, and vegetables. 
Land appropriated to the raising of ciilinaiY 
herbs and roots for domestic use is called a 
Htchen-garden; that appropriated to flowers 
and shrubs is called a Jlower-garden; and 

w,iDig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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that to fniits is called a f ruit-garden. But 
these uses are sometimes blended. 

God the fast garden made, and the first city Cain. 

Coiuiey. 

2. A rich well-cultivated, spot or tract of 
country; a delightful spot 

l am arrived from fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleasant garden of gfreat Italy. ShaA;. 

Garden (gar'dn), a. Pertaining to or pro- 
duced in a garden; as, garden implements, 
<S:c. 

Garden (gar'dn), v.i. To lay out or to culti- 
vate a garden; to prepare ground, to plant 
and till it, for the purpose of producing 
plants, shrubs, flowers, and fruits. 

We farm, wq garden, we our poor employ, 

And much command, though little we enjoy. 

Cradde. 

Garden (gar'dn), v.t To cultivate as a gar- 
den. Cotgrave. 

Garden-halsam (gar'dn-bal-sam), n. Im- 
patiem Balsarnina, a well-known ornamen- 
tal plant. See iMPATlEirs. 

Garden-city (gar'dn-si-ti), n. A town spe- 
cially laid out so as to have much garden 
ground in and around it. 

Garden-engine, n. See Garpen-pump. 
Gardener (gar'dn-6r), n. One whose occu- 
pation is to make, tend, and dress a garden, 
Gardener's-garters, n. pi A plant, Phai- 
arie arundi/nacea mriegata. See PH AXjARI.s, 
Gardenesque (gar-dn-esk'), a. Partaking 
of the character of a garden ; laid out so as 
to resemble a garden, with the avoidance 
of fomal geometrical outlines. 
Garden-glass (giir'dn-glas), n. 1. A round 
globe of dark-coloured glass, generally about 
foot in diameter, placed on a pedestal, 
in which the surrounding objects are re- 
flected : much used as an oraament of gar- 
dens in Germany.— 2. A bell-glass used for 
covering plants. 

Garden-house (gkr'dn-hous), n. l. A sum- 
mer-house. 

Look you, Master Green<»hielcl, because your sister 
is newly come out of the fresh air, and that to be 
pent up in a narrow lodging’ here i' the city may 
offend her health, she shall lodge at a. gardm-hattse 
of mine in. Moorfields. pyehsien 

2. A privy; a necessary, [Sotithern States 
of America.] 

Garden-husbandry (giir'dn-huz-band-in), 
71. A hrauch of horticulture, the object of 
which is to raise fruits, vegetables, and seeds 
for profit on a smaller extent of ground 
than is Usually occupied for agricultural 
purpo.ses. 

Gardenia (giir-de'ni-a), n. [Named after Dr. 
idarden, an American botanist.] A genus of , 
Kubiacete, consisting of (often spiny) trees 
and shrubs natives of the Cape and of trop- 
ical Asia and Africa. Theyhave large hand- 
some white or yellowish flowers, which are 
often deliciously fragrant; G. Jlorida and 
G, radicans are well known in cultivation 
as Cape jasmine. 

Gardening (giiPdn-ing), n. The act of laying 
out and cultivating gardens; horticulture. 
Gardenless (gai‘'dn-Ies), a. Destitute of a 
garden. Shelley. 

Gardenly (giii*'dn-li), a. Having the char- 
acter of a garden; like or relating to a gar- 
den; becoming or appropriate to a garden. 

The crop throughout being managed in ^gardenly 
manner. Afarshqll. 

Garden-mould (g^r'dn-inQId), n. Mould or 
rich mellow earth suitable for a garden. 
Garden-plot (ghr'dh-plot), n. A separate 
portion of a garden laid out with flowers, 
vegetables, or bushes. 

Garden-pump, Garden-engine (garidn- 
pump, garidn-en-jin), n. A machine with 
a hose attached for artificially watering 
gardens, lawns, (fee, 

GardensMpt (garidn-sliip),?!. Horticulture. 
Lord Shaftesbury. 

Garden -spider (gar'dn-spi-d6r), n. The 
common name of the spider Epeira diade^ 
vut, from its being found in great numbers 
in gardens, especially in autumn, where it 
stretches its heautiful geometric webs per- 
pendicularly from branch to branch, remain- 
ing in the centre with its head downwards 
waiting for its prey. The w^eh of this spider 
iscomposed of two different kinds of threads, 
the radiating and supporting threads being 
strong and of simple texture. The fine spiral 
thread which divides the web into a series 
of steps, decreasing in breadth toward the 
centre, is studded with a vast amount of 
little globules, which give to the web its 
peculiar adhesiveness. The dorsal surface 
of the abdomen of this spider is marked 
with a triple yellow cross, whence the name 


Ci’oss-spider. It is also sometimes called 
Lmdetii’Spider, . i. 

Garden-SQLUirt (gfiridn-skw6rt), n. A squirt 
for watering flowers. 

Garden-stand (giii’'(in-stand), n. A stand 
or frame on which flower-pots are placed. 
Garden-stuff (gar'dn-stuff), n. Plants grow- 
ing in a g^arden; vegetables for the table. 
Garden-sweep (gar'dn-swep), n. A curving 
carriage-drive through a garden. 
Garden-tillage (gfti’'tin-tii-aj), n. The till- 
age or cultivation of a garden. 
Garden-warbler (gUr'dn-war-bler), n. See 
Becoafico. 

Garden-ware t (gfiridn-war), n. The pro- 
duce of gardens. 

Garde-visure (gard-ve-zor), n. [Fr., sight- 
guard.] In her. the vizor: so named from 
being used as a defence to the face and eyes. 
Garden (gar'don), n. [Fr. and Sp.] A fish 
of the roach land, LfiiiciscMS 
Garden (gar'don), n. A mispronunciation 
of Costard's in Love’s Labour’s Lost for 
Guerdon. Shale. 

Gardyloo (garidi-lo). [Fr. gardez (-vous de) 
Veau, look out for the water.] Save your- 
selve.<3 from the water. [Scotch,] 

At ten o’clock at night (in Edinburgh) the whole 
cargo (of the chamber utensils) is flung out of a back 
Tvihdow that looks into some street or lane, and the 
maid calls Gardyho to the passengers. Smollett. 

Gare (gtir), n. [.Possibly akin to gear, accou- 
trements (which see).] Coarse wool growing 
on the legs of sheep. 

Garet (giir), Same as Gatirc. 

Gare t (gar), n. A state of eagerness and 
excitement. 

The multitude hastened in a feU and crueX gare to 
try the utmo.st hazard of Holland, Transl. 

of Ammiatms Marcellimis. 

Garfisb (glir'fish), n. [See Gar,] The name 
given to the fishes of the genus Belone, a 
genus of marine teleosteau fishes, of the 
family Bsocidae, characterized by a remark- 
ably elongated body covered with minute 
scales, and a long, narrow, beak-like snout, 
fiiraished with numerous and minute teeth. 
The common garfish {B. vulgarw) is from 
2 to 3 feet in Iriigth, has a forked tail, and 
small pectoral and ventral fins. It is known 
under a variety of names, as sea-pike, swoi’d- 
flsh, sea-needle, green-bone, and mackerel- 
guide, The last name it has because it makes 
its appearance on the English coast insum- 



Common. Garfish {Belone rndgaris). 


mer, a short time previous to the arrival of 
the mackerel. The fiesh resemliles mackerel. 
Gargalize (gUrigal-iz), v.t pret. & pp. gar- 
gahzcd; ppr. gargalizing. fPo gsirglo. Mar- 
Htmi. 

Garganey (gar'ga-ni), ■«.. [Perhaps from 
A, Sax. geres, a marsh, and ganet, ganot, a 
kind of fen-duck.] A species of duck, the 
Anas pterquedula, or sunnner teal, often 
found in this country in the winter. 
Gargantuan (gar-gan'tu-an), a. [From Gar- 
gantua, the hero of Uabelais's satire, so 
named from his father exclaiming "Qwe 
grand rit as,’ ‘How large (a gullet) thou 
hast! ’ on hearing him cry out, immediately 
on his birth, ‘Dx’ink, drink 1' so lustily as to 
be heard over several districts. It required 
900 ells of linen for the body of his shirt, and 
200 more for the gussets, 1100 cow-hides for 
the soles of his shoes, and he picked his 
teeth with an elephant’s tusk.] Great be- : 
yond all limits or beyond credibility; enor- ^ 
mous; prodigious; Brobdingnagian. 

It sounded like a Gargantuan order for a dram, 
Standard newspaper. 

Gargarism (gar'gar-izm), n. [L gargaris- 
mus; Gr. gargarizb, to wash the mouth.] A 
gargle; any liquid preparation used to wash 
the mouth and tliroat, to cure inflamma- 
tions or ulcers, &c. 

Gargarize (garighr-fe), v.t. pret. & pp. gar- 
ganzed; ppr. garganzing. [Fr. gargariser; 
L. gargarizo ; Gr. gargarizb, to wash the 
mouth.] 1. To wash or rinse, as the mouth, 
with any medicated liquor.— 2. To apply or 
use as a gargle. ‘Vinegar, . . . gargarized 
doth ease the liiccough.' Bacon. 

Garget (garijet), n. [In senses 1 and 2 pro- 
bably a form of gorget} 1. The throat. 

And dan Russel the fox sterfc up at ones 
An by tlie.i'’(z#'^tf/hente chauntedere, Chaucer. 
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2. A distemper in cattle, consisting , in a 
swelling of the throat and the neighbour- 
ing parts.— 3. A disease in the udders of 
cows arising from inflammation of the lym- 
phatic glands, ~ 4. A distemper in hog.s, 
indicated by staggering and loss of appetite, 
5. An American name for Phytolacca dec- 
andra, commonly known as Poke or Poke- 
weed, which has emetic and cathartic pro- 
perties, and has been employed in medicine. 

Gargn (gfir'gil), Ji. [.Perhaps a form of gar- 
get, gargol (which see).] A distemper in 
geese, which affects the head and often 
proves fatal. 

Gargle (gfir'gl), v.t pret. & pp. gargled; ppr. 
gargling. [Comp. E. gurgle, gorge, gargoU. 
Fr. gargouiller, to dabble, to paddle; L. gur- 
gulio, the gullet, -windpipe; L. and Gr. gar- 
ganzo, to rinse the mouth; G. gurgel, the 
throat, gurgeln, to gargle. The interrela- 
tionship of these words is not very clear. 
Probably the Latin is the origin of the others, 
but an imitative origin may perhaps be 
ascribed to some of them.] 1. To wash or 
rinse, as the mouth or throat, with a liquid 
preparation, which is kept from descending 
into the stomach by a gentle exi^iration of 
air.— 2. To warble; to play in the throat, 
[Bare.] 

Let those which only warble long:, 

And gargle in their throats a sang, 

Content themselves with ut, re, me. Waller 

Gargle (garigl), n. Any liquid preparation 
for washing tne mouth and throat. 

Gargle (gllrigl), n. Same as Gargoyle. 

Gargol (gar'gol), n, [See Garget.] A dis- 
temper m s'wine; garget. Mortimer. 

Gargoyle, Gargoil (gfirigoil), n. [Fr. gar- 
gouille. See Gargle.] Inarch, a projecting 



Gargoyle. 


spout for throwing the water from the gut- 
ters of a building. Gargoyles of various forms 
are found in nearly all styles of architecture, 
but were peculiarly developed in the Gothic, 
where they are found in all conceivalile 
forms, angelic, human, and of the lower 
animals, the water being generally spouted 
through the mouth. In some of the larger 
buildings, where the height of the walks is 
considerable, the gargoyles, having to pro- 
ject far in order to throw the water clear of 
the walls, are of large size. 

Gargyie (gfir'gil), n. Same as Gargoyle. 

Garibaldi (gar-i-bfil'di), n. 1. A kind of 
jacket worn by ladies, supposed to resemble 
the coloured shirt which formed a promin- 
ent part of the dress of Garibaldi and his 
soldiers.— 2. A peculiar style of hat: so named 
for a similar reason. 

Garish, Gairish, (gar'ish), a. [O.E. gare, 
possibly a form of gaze (but see Gaze). 
Comp, dare, daze (as, £o dare larks); snore, 
snooze; freeze, frore, &c,] 1. Gaudy; showy; 
staring; dazzling; attracting or seeking at- 
tention. ‘The jfjramA sun.' Shak. 

There in, close covert by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may lookj 

Hide me from day’s eye. Milton. : 

2. Extravagantly gay; flighty. ‘It makes 
the mind loose and garish. ’ South. 

Garishly, Gairishly (gfVrish-li), adv. In a 
garish, showy, or dazzling manner; gaudily; 
flightily; Tvildly. 

Garislmess, Gairishness (ga'rish-nes), n. 

1. The state or quality of being garish; gaudi- 
ness; finery; affected or ostentatious show. 

There are woes 

Ill-bartered for the of joy. Coleridge. 

2. Flightiness of temper; extravagance of 
joy or ostentation; want of steadiness. 

Tliis (fasting) is a singular corrective of that pride 
zeafL garishness of temper, that renders it impatient 
of the sobrieties of virtue, but open to all the ivild 
suggestions of fancy and the impressions of vice. 

South, 

Garisotm,! v.t. To heal. 

I cannot seen how thou maist go, 

Other waies thee to Chaiicer, 

Garland (gar'land), n. [O.E. airland, ger- 
lond; Fi’. guirlande, a garland, from (as Teu- 
tonic toard becomes Bomance guard; loise, 
guise) O.H.G. wiera, a coronet, a crest, 
through M.H.G. wierelen, a dim. of loieren, 
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to plait round about. Wedgwood derives 
it from gala, through the old or provincial 
Fr. forms ga Uende, gallande,w\iMi are found 
in the sense of garland. ] 1. f A royal crown ; 
a diadem. 

Ih whose (Edward the Fourth’s) time, and by 
whose occasion, what about the getting’ of 
iand, keepiug it, losing" and winning again, it liath 
cost more English blood than hath twice the winning 
of France. Sir T, More. 

2. A wreath or chaplet made of branches, 
dowers, feathers, and sometimes of precious 
stones, usually intended to be worn on the 
head like a crown. —3. The top; the principal 
thing, or thing most prized. 

Call him noble tlrnt was now your hate, 

Him vile that was yowx garland, Shdk. 

4. A collection of little printed pieces ; a 
l)ook of extracts; a book of ballads; an an- 
thology. 

These (ballads) came forth in such abundance, 
that in the reign of Janies I. they began to be col- 
lected into little miscellanies, under the name Kiigar^ 
lands, and at length to be written purposely for such 
collections. Bp, Percy. 

6. Inarch, a band of ornamental work round 
the top of a tower. — 6. ± sort of bag of net- 
work, having the mouth extended by a hoop, 
used by sailors instead of a locker or cup- 
board to hold provisions in. —7. Naut a 
name given to a band, collar, or grommet of 
ropes, used for various purpose.^ ; as, (a) a 
large rope, straj), orgrommet lashed to a spar 
when hoisting it on board, (b) A collar of 
ropes wound round the head of a mast to 
keep the shrouds from chafing, (c) A large 
rope-grommet for retaining shot in its pro- 
per place on deck. The name is also given 
to a Imnd of iron or stone, used in land bat- 
teries for a like purpose. 

Garland (garland), -v.t To deck with a gar- 
land or garlands, ‘A troop of little chil- 
dren f/artondcd.’ Keats. 

Again and again they have seen their noblest d«J- 
scend into the grave, and have thought it enough to 
garland the tombstone when they had not crowned 
the brow. Jittskm, 

Garlic (gur^lik), n. [A. Sax, gCirUc ox gdrUuc, 
from gCir, a dart or lance—from the spear- 
shaped leaves~and Zedc, a pot-herb, a leek, 
which appears as a frequent termination in 
names of plants, as hein2oc7(7, charfoc/r, Ac.] 
Allium sativum, a hardy bulbous perennial, 
indigenous to the south of France, Sicily, 
and the south of Europe, which forms a 
favourite condiment Among the people of 
Sonthem Europe. It has a very strong, and 
to many unpleasant odoiu*, and an acrid 
pmigent taste. Each bulb is composed of 
several lesser bulbs, called cloves of garlic, 
inclosed in a common membranous coat 
and easily separable. Used as a medicine 
garlic is stimulant, tonic, and promotes 
digestion; it has also diuretic and sudorific 
properties, and is a good expectorant. 

Garlic (gar'lik), w. A jig or farce popular 
at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Goodrich. 

Garlic-eater (gai’'lik-et-6r), n. Used by 
Shakspere in Conolmius in the sense of a 
low fellow, from the fact that garlic was a 
favourite viand in Greece and Borne among 
the lower orders. 

Garlickwort (gar'lik-w6rt), n. A plant, 
Sisymbrium AlUaria. 

Garlicky (gar'lik-i), Like or containing 
gai'lic; 

Garlic-pear Tree (garlik-par tre), n. The 
English name of Cratmva gynandra, a tree 
of the West Indies, nat. order Capparidacem, 
the bark of Avhich blisters like cantharides, 
and the fruit of which has a strong scent of 
garlic. 

Garment (gaiAient), n. [Fi*. garnement; 
O.Fr. garniment, from garnir, to provide or 
supply with, to furnish, to deck. See Gae- 
NI3H,] Any article of clothing, as a coat, a 
gown, &c. ; anything wliich covers, as cloth- 
ing; a vestment. 

No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old 
garnteni. Mat. ix. i6. 

Grief fills the room itp of my absent child, ... 

Stuffs out his va.ca.nt garTnenls with his form. Sha&, 
Through the rent veil of mortal flesh a diviner 
light has streamed on Christian thought than when 
it was only a seamless which the spirit wore. 

Dr, Caird. 

Garmented (gar'ment-ed), a. Covered with 
a garment. Edin. Rev. [Bare,] 
Garmenture (gfir'nient-ur), n. Clothes; 
dress; garments. 

Imagination robes it in her ovm garmenlure of light. 

G. P. R. yames. 

Garnement, t n. [See Gaemeni'.] A gar- 
ment. G/imr-ccr. 

Garner (garAer),%. [Fr. grenier, a corn-loft. 


grene, grain ; L. gnmaria, a place where 
coni is kept, from grammi, n grain. See 
Geanaky. ] A granary; a building or place 
where grain is stored for preservation. 
Earth’s increase, foison plenty, 

Barns and, never empty, Sha&. 

Gamer (giir'ner), vX To store in, Or as in, 
a granary. 

But there, vriiere I have garner'd up my heart. 

Where either I must live, or bear no life, ShaA. 

Garnet (gar'net), n. [Fr. grenat, It, granato, 
granata, from L. granwn, grain, seed, ami 
in later times the cochineal insect and tlie 
scarlet dye obtained from it— cocliineal in- 
sects being once supposed to be seeds of 
a species of oak. Comp. Sp. nrctna, the 
cochineal insect ; It. granato Ifind), fine 
scarlet; and see Geain. The name would 
therefore probably be given to the atone on 
account of its fine crimson colour.] 1. The 
name common to a group or family of 
minerals varying considerably in compo- 
sition, as alumina, lime, raagne,sia, or some 
other base is associated with the silica 
which composes about half the mineral. 
G arnets occur generally in mica-slate, liom- 
blende-slate, gneiss, and granite, usually in 
crystals more or less regular. The crystals 
have numerous sides, from twelve to sixty 
or even eighty-four. The prevailing colour 
is red of various shades, but often brown, 
and sometimes green, yellow, or black. 
They sometimes resemble the hyacinth, 
the leucite, and the idocrase, The colour 
is clue to the presence of oxide of iron, of 
manganese, or of chrome. In addition to 
the coarse or common garnet there are the 
noble, precious, or oriental ganiet, of crim- 
son-red colour, the most prized of all the 
varieties, of which the finest specimens are 
imported from SjTiam in Pegu, the grossu- 
lar or olive-green garnet from Siberia, the 
jiyrope, the topazollte, the succinite, the 
mehmite, the pyrenite, the allochroite, the 
aplome, and the coiophonite.— 2. AAitt a 
sort of tackle fixed to the main-stay, and 
used to hoist in and out the cargo. 

Garnet -blende (giiiAet-blend), n. Zinc- 
blende, a sulphide of zinc. See Zinc. 

Garnet-Mnge (giiiAet-hiuj), n. A species 
of hinge resembling the letter T laid hori- 
zontally; thus, H*. Called in ScotlaiKl a 
Cross-tailed Hinge. 

Garnetiferons (gar-net-if'6r-us), A. Con- 
taining garnets, as a rock matrix. 

Garnish (garAish), v.t. [Fr. garnir, to pro- 
vide or equip with things necessary; It. 
guarnire, guernire, O.Sp. gitaniir; from the 
German— 'Comp. O.H.G. icarnbn, (I, imrnen, 
A. tmrnian, to take care, to wani. As 
regards the term, -ish in verbs, see Abash. 
Theroot is seen also in vxiry, beware, guard, 
ioard.1 1, To adorn; to decorate with ap- 
pendages; to set off. 

All witliin with flowers v:as garnished. Spenser. 

2. To fit with fetters: a cant term. Johnson, 

3. To furnish; to supply; as, a fort garnished 
with troops.™ L In cookery, to oriuiment, as 
a dish, with something laid round it. 

No man lards salt pork with oninge-peel, 

Ox garnishes his Iamb with spitchcock’d eel. King. 

5. In law, to warn; to give notice. ‘ To gar- 
nish the heir, i.e. to warn the heir.' Whi- 
shaio. 

Garnish (gaiAish), n. l. Ornament; some- 
thing added for embellishment; decoration; 
dress; array. 

Matter and figure they produce; 

le ox garnish this, and that for use. Prior. 

So are you, sweet. 

Even in the \ovc\y garnish of a boy. Shak. 

2. In cookery, something round a dish as an 
embellishment. —3. Fetters. [Cant, ]— 4. A f e e, 
as to a servant; specifically, money paid by 
a prisoner on his going_ to prison as a fee to 
fellow-prisoners: now illegal. 

The sheriffs of London have ordered, that no 
debtor, in going’ into any of the gaols of London 
and Middlesex, shall for the future pay avof garnish, 
Gent. Mag. 175J, 

5. The act of warning an heir: abolislied by 
6 Geo. IV. cv. 

Garnish-bolt (gar'nish-bolt), n. A bolt 
having a chamfered or faceted head. 

Garnished (giii-'nisht), pp. In her. an epi- 
thet for a charge provided /vvith any orna- 
ment. 

Garnishee (gar-nish-e'), n. In law, a person 
warned not to pay money which he owes to 
another person who is indebted to the per- 
son warning or giving notice. 

Garnisher (gar^nish-6r), n. One who gar- 
nishes or decorates. 


Garnishing (giir'nish-ing), n. That which 
garnishes; ornament. 

Garnishment (gar Aish-ment), n, 1 . Orna- 
ment; embellishment. 

Satan’.s cleaiilinesi, is pollution, and his garnish^ 
ment disorder and wickedness. Bp. Hall. 

2. In law, (a) warning; legal notice to the 
agent or attorney of an absconding debtor 
for him, to appear in court or give irifonna^ 
tion. (7>) Warning not to pay money, Ac., 
to a (lefeiidaTit, but to appear and airswer 
to a plaintiff-creditor’a suit.— 3. A foe. iSee 
GAENI.3H, 71. 4. 

Garnison,t Gameson,t n. [Fr. ] A guartl 
or garrison. 

For thus sayth Tullius, that ther is a maner gar- 
neson, that no man may vanquish ne discomfited ’and 
that is a Lord to be beloved of liis citizeins and of 
liis peple. Chancer. 

Garniture (gar'ni-tur), n. Ornamental 
appendages; furniture; dress; em))ellish“ 
ments. ‘ The pomii of groves and garniture 
of fields.' Beattie. 

Her education in j^auth was not much .attended to; 
and .she happily inissed all that train of female garni- 
ture which passeth by the name of accouiptishinents. 

Lamb. 

Garookah (ga-rofica), n. A vessel met with 
in the Persian Gulf, and trading often a,s far 
as the Malabar coast. In length it varies 
from 50 to 100 feet, and is remarkalde for 
the keel being only one-third the length of 
tlie boat. Though well foraied it docs not 
equal the baggala; it sails well, but carries 
only a small cargo, and is more suitable for 
fisliing tlian for trading purpose.s. 

Garotte (ga-rot'), n. Same as Gtm’ote. 
Garotte (ga-roP), u. t Same as Garroie. 
Garotter (ga-rot'^r), n. Same as Garroter. 
Garbus (gaPus), a. [L. pickle.] Per- 

taining to or resembling garum; resembling 
pickle made of fish. 

Gax-pike (gar'pik), 71, [Gar (which see) and 
pike. ] The common garfish (Eelone vulgao'is). 
.See Gae FISH. 

Garran, Garrou (ga'ran, ga'ron), n. [Gael, 
gear ran, a gelding, from gechr, to cut; Ir. 
gear ran, garran, a work -horse, a hack, 
gea^'raim, to cut or shorten.] A small horse; 
a Highland horse; a hade; a jade; agalloway. 
By my description he in short is 
A pack and a garran, a top and a tortoise. Ssuift. 

Garre I (gar), Et. [See Gae.] To force; to 
cause. 

So matter did she make of nought, 

To stirre up strife, andgarre them disagTee. Spenser, 

Garret (ga'ret), oi. [O.Fr. garite, a place of 
refuge, an elevated lodge for a sentinel, 
from garer, to beware, to take heed of ; 
O.H.Cr. loerjan, G. ivehre7i, Goth, varjan, to 
defend. Akin ward, guar'd, imi'e, ivarn.], 
1. 1 A turret or battlement. 

He sa^v men go up and down on the garrets of the 
gates and walls'. Lord Berners. 

2, That part of a Imuse which is on the upper 
floor, immediately under the roof. 

My Lord St. Albans said that nature did never put 
her precious jewels into agarret four storieshigh, and 
therefore tlmtexceeding tall men had ever verv empty 
heads- " Bacon. 

Garret t (ga'ret), n. The colour of rotten 
"wood. Bacon. 

Garret (gaTet), v. t. To insert, as small lueces 
of stone, in the joints of coarse masonry. 
Garreted (ga'ret-ed), a. Protected by or 
jjrovided with garrets or turrets. ‘ Fenced 
with as'arrcted wall.' Gama. 

Garreteer (ga-ret-eV), n. An inhabitant of 
a garret: applied to a poor author. 

To jien with garreteers obscure and shabby, 
Inscriptive nonsense in a fancied abbey. Mathias. 

Garreting, Garretting (ga'ret-ing), n. 
Bmall pieces of stone inserted in the joints 
of coarse masonry. 

Garret-master (ga'ret-mas-t6r), 71 . A maker 
of household furniture on his own account, 
•who sells his goods to the furniture-dealers. . 

These gczrret-masters are a class of stnali ‘trade- 
vvorking masters,’ the same as the ‘ chamber-masters' 
in the shoe trade. Supplying both capital and labour. 

Mayheso. 

Garret-Story (ga'ret-std-ri), n. The upper- 
most story of a house; the story on which 
the, garrets are situated. 

Garrison (ga'ri-sn), n, [Fr. gar 7 %ison, from 
garnw, to provide, to furnish. See Gar-. 
NISH. Akin garret, gar7ne7it, Ac.] 1. A body 
of troops stationed in a fort or fortified town 
to defend it against an enemy or to keep the 
inhabitants in subjection.— 2. A fort, castle, 
or fortified town furnished with troops to 
defend it. — 3. The; state of being placed in a 
fortification for its defence; the act of doing 
duty inafort oras forming part of a garrison; ; 
as, troops laid in garrisoii. 
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Garrison (gaM*sn), vX 1. To place troops 
in, as in a fortress, for defence; to lumish 
with soldiers; as, to garnson a fort or town. 
2. To secure or defend by fortresses manned 
with troops; as, to garrison a conquered 
territory. 

Garroa t (ga'ron), n. See Garban. 

Garrot (ga'rot), n. The common name given 
to the ducks of the genus Clangula, of 
the oceanic section of the duck family, hav- 
ing the bill shorter than the head, widely 
distributed over the temperate regions of 
Europe and America. The golden- eyed 
gaiTot ((7. chrysophthahmis) is a common 
species in Britain. 

Garrot (gah'ot), n. [Fr., from garrotter, to 
tie fast.] In sxirg. a compressing bandage, 
tightened by twisting a small cylinder of 
wood, by which the arteries of a limb are 
compressed for the purpose of suspending 
the How of blood in cases of hemorrhage, 
aneurism, amputation, cfec. Dunglison. 
Garrote (ga-rot'), n. [Sp. garrote, a cudgel, 
a post or stake— from the post to which the 
collar that strangulates the criminal is at- 
taclied; probably from a root garr, gar, seen 
in Pr. and Catal. gamg, an oak, Br. garm, 
a leg; Armor, and W. gar, shank, shin.] 
1. A mode of punishment in Spain by stran- 
gulation, the victim being placed on a stool 
with a post or stake beliind, to which is 
affixed an iron collar with a screw; this 
collar is made to clasp the neck of the cri- 
minal, and drawn tighter by means of the 
screw till life becomes extinct.— 2. The in- 
strument by means of which this punish- 
ment is inflicted, 

Garrote <ga-rot'), ut. prefc. <fc pp. garroted; 
ppr, gmroting. 1. To strangle by means of 
the garrote. —2. To rob by compressing a 
person’s windpipe and otherwise maltreat- 
ing him till he become insensible, or at least 
helpless. Also written Garrotte. 

Garrote (ga-rot'), v.i. To cheat in card- 
playing by concealing certain cards at the 
back of the neck: a mode of cheating prac- 
tised amongst card-sharpers. 

Garroter (ga-rot'er), n. One who commits 
the act of garroting. Also written Garrotter. 
Garrote-robbery Cga-rot'rob-6-ri), A rob- 
bery committed by means of garroting or 
compressing the victim’s windpipe till he 
becomes insensible. This crime is usually 
effected by three accomplices — the f ore- 
stall or man who walks before the intended 
victim, the hack-stall who walks behind the 
operator and his victim, and the nasty-mmi, 
the actual perpetrator of the crime. The 
purpo.se of the stalls is to conceal the crime, 
give alarm of danger, carry off the booty, 
and facilitate the escape of the nasty-man. 
Garrulinae (gar - ru - li' ne ), n. pi, A sub-fa- 
mily of conirostral birds of the order Pas- 
seres and family Oorvidee, of which the genus 
GaiTuhis is the type. See GareulHS. 
Garrulity (ga-riiTi-ti), n. The quality of 
being garrulous; talkativeness; loquacity. 
Garrulous (ga'ru-lus), a. [L. garritlus, from 
garrio, to prate, to chatter; Gr. geryo, Doric 
garm, to speak, to cry. Akin Ir. gavnm, 
to bawl, to shout; also E. to calf] Talk- 
ative; prating; characterized bv long prn'^v 
talk, with minuteness and frequent repeti- 
tion in recording details; as, gamilous old 
age. 

His (Leigh Hunt’s) style is well suited for light, 
jg’arrte/otis, dasuMory ana. Mttcartlay. 

—Talkative, Loquacious, Gaxi'ulotts. See 
under Talkative. 

Garrulously (ga'r^Hus-li), adv. In a garru- 
lous or talkative manner; chatteringly. * To 
whom the little novice s'an’ttiJoMsZ?/.' Tenny- 
son. 

Garrulousuess (ga'ru-lus-nes), «. Talka- 
tiveness. 

Garrulus (ga'rp-lus), n. A genus of inses- 
soiial birds of the crow family, containing 
the jays. Various species ai*e found in 
Iforth America and the mountainous parts 
of Asia. Our common jay is the Qan'ulus 
plandariiis. 

Garrya (ga'ri-a), n, [ITamed after Mr. Gam'y, 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who facili- 
tated Douglas’s botanical researches in 
Korth-west America.] A genus of opposite- 
leaved . evergreen shrubs, native.s of Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, Cuba, and Jamaica. G. 
elliptica is a very handsome shrub, which is 
not unfrequent in our gardens, having been 
introduced in 1828. It is a dioecious plant, 
only the male of which is in cultivation; 
this produces long drooping necklace-like 
catkins of pale yellow flowers. 
Garryace8e(ga-ri-a'se-e), n.pl A small group 
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of shrubs consisting of only one genus, 
Garrya, which is now usually regarded as a 
tribe of Cornaceoe. 8ee GARBrA. 

Garter (ghr'ter), n. [From an old or dialectal 
Fr. word, gartier—Fr. garretihre, from jar- 
ret, O.Fr. garret, ham, hough, from a Celt, 
word, par, leg; comp. W. gardas, gardys, 
from gar, the leg; Gael, gartan, a garter; 
Armor, gdr or garr, the leg.] 1- A string 
or band used to tie a stocking to the leg.™ 
2. The badge of the highest order of knight- 
hood in Great Britain, called the order of 
the Garter; hence, also, the order itself. This 
; order is one of 
the most illus- 
trious of the 
military orders 
of knighthood 
in Europe. It 
is said to have 
been founded 
by Edward HI. 
in memory of 
the following 
circumstance. 

The Coimtess 
of Salisbury 
having drop- 
ped her garter 
while dancing, 
the king pick- 
ed it up and 
tied it round 
his own leg ; 
but, observing 
the jealous 
glances of the 
queen, he re- 
stored it to its 
owner with the 
exclamation : 

Honi soit qui 
mal y peiise 
(Shamed be he 

who thinks evil of it). The peculiar emblem 
of the order is a dark blue ribbon, edged 
with gold, hearing the motto, and with a 
buckle and pendant of gold (flg. 6). It is 
worn on the left leg below the knee. The 
mantle is of blue velvet, lined with white 
taffeta; the hood and surcoatare of crimson 
velvet, and the hat is of black velvet with a 
plume of white ostrich feathers, with a tuft 
of black heron’s feathers in the centre. The 
collar of gold (fig. 3) consists alternately of 
garters surrounding roses and of double 
knots; and the badge of the order (flg. 4), con- 
sisting of a figure of St. George on horseback 
fighting the dragon, depends from it. The 
lesser George (fig. 2) is worn on a broad blue 
ribbon over the left shoulder. Tlie star (fig. 
1), formerly only a cross, is of silver, and con- 
sists of eight points, with the cross of St. 
George in the centre, encircled by the gar- 
ter. Until the reign of Edward VI. the title 
of the order was the Order of St. George, 
which name it is still known by. The ori- 
ginal number of knights was twenty-six, and 
this is still the nominal number, although 
the princes of the blood are admitted as sn- 
pemumerary members.— 8. A king-of-arms, 
instituted by Henry V. for the service of the 
order of the Garter. His duties are to attend 
upon the knights at their solemnities, to 
intimate their election, to call them to he 
installed at Windsor, to cause their arms to 
be suspended above their stalls, to marshal 
their funeral processions, &c. He is also 
principal king-of-arms in England, and as 
such grants and confirms arms under the 
authority of the earl-marshal, to whom, 
however, he is not subject as garter-king- 
of-arms.— 4. In her. the half of a bend. — 
6. pi. In a circus, the tapes that are held up 
for a performer to leap over. 

(The clown) offered at Xhs]s^arters four times last 
night, and never done ’em once. Dickens. 

Garter (gar^t^rj, v.t. 1. To hind with a 
garter. 

He being in love could not see to garter his hose, 
and you being in love cannot see to put on your hose. 

Shak. 

2. To invest with the order of the Garter. 

‘ A circle of gartered peers. ' Macaulay. 
Garter-fish (gar'ter-fish), A name some- 
times given io Lepidopus argyreus, a teleos- ; 
tean fish, now better known as the Scabbard- I 
fish, having a long depressed body like the I 
blade of a sword, which reaches 6 feet in 
length. 

Garter-king, Garter-kLng-of-anus, Gar- 
ter-king-at-arms (gaF-ter-king, giiFter- 
king-ov-iirmz, ghi/ter-king-at-arm^), oi. See 
Gartee, 3. 


Garter-snake (gdr'ter-snak),?i. An American 
serpent, the Coluber sirtalis. 

Garth (garth), oi. [See Garden, Yard. 
W. gardd, an inclosure, yard, garth, and 
gardden, a garden, are bori'owecl from Eng- 
lish.] l.tAclose; a yard; a croft; a garden. 

Caught his hand and wrung it passionately, 

And past into the little, garth beyond. D ennyson. 

2. The greensward or grass area between, or 
within the cloisters of a religious house.— - 

3. A dam or weii* for catching fish. — 4. A 
hoop or band, [Provincial.] 

Garthman (gartli'man), n. The proprietor 
of ail open weir for taking fish, 

Garum (ga'rum), n. [L.] A fish sauce much 
prized by the ancients, made of small fish 
pre.served in a certain land of pickle; also, 
a pickle made of the gills or blood of the 
tunny. 

Garvie, Garvie-herring (ghr'vi, gar'vi-he- 
ring), n. The name in Scotland for the 
sprat, Harengula (Clupea) sprattus. 

Gas (gas), n. [Fr. gaz, a word formed by Van 
Helmont to signify, in general, a spirit not 
capable of being coagulated : probably in 
connection withD. geest, spirit, A. Sax. gast, 
G. geist,] 1. In cheni. an elastic aeriform 
fluid, a teim originally synonymous with 
air, but afterwards restricted to such bodies 
as were supposed to be incapable of being 
reduced to a liquid or solid state. Under 
this supposition gas was defined to be ‘a 
term applied to all permanently elastic 
fluids or airs differing from common air.* 
Since the liquefaction of gases by Faraday, 
effected by combining the condensing powers 
of mechanical compression with that of very 
considerable depression of temperature, the 
distinction between gas and vapour, viz. 
that the latter could be reduced to a liquid 
or solid condition by reduction of tempera- 
ture and increase of pressure, while gas 
could not be so altered, is no longer tenable, 
so that the term has resumed nearly its cni- 
ginal signification, and designates any sub- 
: stance in an elastic aeriform state. Gas 
may now be defined to be a substance pos- 
sessing the condition of perfect fluid elas- 
ticity, and presenting, under a constant 
pressure, a uniform state of expansion for 
. equal increments of temperature, being dis- 
tinguished by this last property from va- 
pour, which does not present such a rate of 
uniform expansion. Gases are distinguislied 
from liquids by the name of elastic fluids; 
while liquids are termed because 
they have, comparatively, no elasticity. But 
the most prominent distinction is the fol- 
lowing:— are compressible to a cer- 
tain degree, and expand into their former 
state when the pressure is removed; and in 
so far they are elastic, but gases appear to 
be in a continued state of compre.ssion, for 
when left unconfined they expand in every 
direction to an extent which has not hitherto 
been determined. Gases retain their elas- 
ticity in all ordinary temperatures, and in 
this they differ from vapours. The number 
of gaseous bodies is great, and they differ 
greatly in their chemical properties. They 
are all, however^ susceptible of forming com- 
binations with fluid and solid substances. 
Many of them are of great importance in the 
arts and manufactures, and one, viz. coal- 
gas, has contributed immensely to the com- 
fort and convenience of our cities and towns. 
Gases are invisible except when coloured, 
which happens in two or three instances. 
2, In popular Ian. coal-gas (which see), the 
common gas used for illuminating purposes. 
Gas (gas), v.t. To singe, as loose filaments 
from net, lace, (&c., by passing the material 
between two rollers, and exposing it to the 
action of a large number of minute jets of 
gas. 

Gasalier (gas-a-lei*'), n. Same as Gaselier. 
Gas-bath (gas'bath), n. A hath heated by 
gas. 

Gas-hracket (gas'brak-et), n. A pipe, fre- 
quently curved or jointed, projecting from 
the wall of a room, the body of a gaselier, 
(&c. , which gives out the gas, and into which 
the burner is fitted. 

Gas-hiinier (gas'bern-ei‘), n. That part of a 
gas lamp or bracket which gives out and 
regulates the light. Gas-hurnershave a great 
many different forms, some being either 
simple beaks perforated with a small round 
hole, or with a series of holes in the form of 
a circle, to produce an argaiid flame, or two 
holes drilled obliquely, to make the flame 
cross like a swallow’s tail, or with a slit 
producing a sheet of flame called a bat’s 
wing. Sometimes several radiating jets are 
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made to issue from the same burner. The 
hude-hm’uer has two or three concentric 
argand rings. 

Gas-check (gas'chek), n. In gunnery, a 
ring or plate behind the charge-chamber of 
certain breech-loading ordnance, designed 
to prevent the escape of gas to the rear. 
Gas-coal (gas'kol), n. A coal, as cannel- 
coal, employed for making gas. 
Gas-company (gas'kum-pa-ni), n. A joint- 
stock company formed to supply gas to a 
community, generally at a certain rate per 
1000 feet. 

Gascon (gas'kon), ii. A native of Gascony in 
Prance; hence, a boaster. See Gasconade. 
Gasconade (gas-kon-adO, n. [Fr. from Gas- 
con, an inhabitant of Gascony, the people 
of which are noted for boasting] A boast 
or boasting; a vaunt; a bravado; a bragging. 

I tell you, ivithout t\x\y gasconade, that I had rather 
be banished for my whole life, because I have helped 
to make the peace, than be raised to the highest 
honour for having contributed to obstruct it 

Bolmgbroke, 

Gasconade (gas-kon-ad'), v.l pret. <fe pp. 
gasconaded; ppr. gasconading. To boast ; 
to brag; to vaunt; to bluster. 

Gasconader (gas-kon-ad'er), n. A great 
boaster. 

Gas-condenser (gas'kon-den-s6r), n. A part 
of the apparatus used in the manufacture 
of illuminating gas, con-sisting of a series of 
convoluted pipes surrounded by water, in 
passing through which the gas is freed from 
the tar it brings with it from the retort. 
Gascoynes (gas'koinz), n. pi Same as Gas- 
Mns. Beau & FI. 

Gascromlx (gastoom), n. [Gael, cas, a foot, 
and cmn, crooked-crooked foot.] Along 
pick, with a cross-handle and projecting 
foot-piece, used in the Highlands for digging 
in stony ground, when no other instrument 
can be introduced; a foot-pick. Sir W. 
Scott 

Gasefy (gas'e-fi), v. t Same as Gasify, 
Gaseity (gas-e'i-ti), n. The state of being 
gaseous. 

Gaselier (gas'e-ler), «. [Formed from gas 
by a kind of erroneous imitation of chand- 
elier.^ A frame with brackets or brandies 
adapted for burning gas, as a chandelier for 
bmming candles. 

Gas-engine (gas'en-jin), n. An engine for 
utilizing coal-gas as a motive power. There 
are several varieties, the main features of all 
being the admission of gas largely diluted 
with common air into the cylinder till it is 
half full, and then exploding the mixture by 
an electric spark or a gas-jet. 

Gaseous (ga'ze-us), a. l. In the form of gas 
or an aeriform fluid; of the natm’e of gas. — 
2. Wanting substance or solidity; flimsy. 
‘Unconnected, gaseous information.’ SirJ. 
Stephens. 

Gaseousness (ga'ze-us-nes), n. State or 
quality of being gaseous. 

Gas-fitter (gas'flt-6r), n. A workman who 
lays pipes and fits burners for gas; one who 
puts np gas-fixtiires. 

Gas-fixture (gas''fiks-tur), n. A bracket or 
gaselier for gas, including burner and stop- 
cock. 

Gas-furnace (gas'fer-nas), n, A furnace 
of which the fuel is gas from burners so 
disposed in the chambers as to give the 
maximum heating po%ver, 

Gas-gai^e (gas'gaj), n. An instrument for 
ascertaining the pressure of gas, generally 
consisting of a bent graduated tube con- 
taining water or mercury, open at one end, 
and with the other screwed into the vessel 
containing the gas. 

Gas-governor (gas'guv-6r-n6r), n. An ap- 
paratus for equalizing the pressure of gas 
previous to its issuing from the gasometer 
for the supply of light, and for preventing 
inequalities of pressure arising from putting 
out lights at different periods of the night. 
Gash, (gash), n. [According to Skeat a cor- 
ruption of an older form ga7^sh or garse, 
from O.Fr. garser, to scarify, pierce with a 
lancet ; garscher, to chap, as the hands; L.L. 
garsa, scarification.] A deep and long cut; 
an incision of considerable length, particu- 
larly in flesh. 

Gash (gash), v.t To make a gash, or long, 
deep incision in: applied chiefly to incisions 
in flesh. 

with honourable scars. 

Low in Glory’s lap they lay. Montgomery. 

Gash (gash), a. [‘The same conjecture has 
occuiTed to me which Sibbald mentions, 
that it may be an abbreviation of Fr. sagace, 
L. sagax,’ sagacious, Jamieson.] Sharp; 
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shrew'd ; sagacious ; liaving the appearance 
of .sagacity joined with thsit of self-import- 
ance; trim; well-dressed. [Scotch.] 

He %vas an’ faithfii’ tyke 

As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. Burns. 
Here farmers in ridiu’ graith, 

Gaed hoddin by their cotters. Burns. 

Gash (gash), v.i. To gossip; to converse; to 
chatter. [Scotch.] 

She lea'es theni;»ia!.r/«Vt’ at their cracks. 

An’ slips out by herself. Bunts. 

Gash (gash), a. Ghastly. [Scotch.] 
Gashfxii (gashTgl), a. Ghastly; hideous; 
friglitfiil. 

Nor prodk^'al upbandintj of thine eyes, 

Whose balls do seem to jjelt the skies. 

Quarter, 

Gashliness (gashTi-nes), n. The condition 
or quality of being gaalily or ghastly ; h<jr- 
riblene,ss; dreadfulness; dismalness. ‘The 
general duliiess (gashliness was Mrs. Wick- 
am's strong expression) of her prG.sent life.’ 
Dickens. 

Gashly (gash'li), a. Calculated to inspire 
terror; ghastly; horrible; dreadful; dismal. 
Sterne. 

Gasholder (gas'hold-er), n. A vessel for 
storing gas after purification; a gasometer. 
Gasification (gas‘i-fl-ka"8hon), n. [See 
Gasipy.] The act or process of converting 
into gas. 

Gasiform (ga‘zi-form), a. Gaseous; aeri- 
form. 

Gasify (gas'i-fi), v.t pret. & pp. gasified; 
ppr. gasifying. [E. gas, and L. facio, to 
make. ] To convert into gas or an aeriform 
fluid, as by the application of heat, or by 
chemical processes. 

Gas-indicator (gas'in-di-kat-iSr), n. An in- 
strument for indicating the pressure of gas 
in a pipe. 

Gas-jet (gas'jet), n. 1. A spout of flame 
issuing from a gas-burner, — 2. A gas-burner. 
Gasket (gasfleet), n. [Fr. garcette, a gasket, 
cat-o -nine-tails ; Sp, garceta, a gasket, also 
hair which falls in locks on the temples. 
It. gaschatte. Origin unknown.] 1. Nmit a 
plaited cord fastened to the sail-yard of a 
ship, and used to furl or tie the sail to the 
yard.-— 2. In mach. a strip of leather, tow, 
platted hemp, or similar material, used for 
pacldng a i»iston, as of the steam-engine 
and its'piimps. 

Gaskins (gas'kinz), n. pi [See GADbrGAS- 
KiNS.] Galligaskins; wide open breeches. 

If one point break, the other will hold; or, if botli 
break, your fall. Skak. 

Gas-lamp (gas'Iamp), n. A lamp, the light 
in which is supplied by gas, as a street- 
lamp. 

Gas-lantern (gasTan-t^m), n. A frame of 
glass for inclosing one or more gas-burners 
in streets, at street doors, &c. 

Gaslight (gasTit), n. Light produced by the 
combustion of coal-gas; a gas-jet. 

Gas-main (gas‘man), n. One of the prin- 
cipal pipes which convey the gas from the 
gasworks to the places where it is to be con- 
sumed. 

Gas-meter (gas’met-6r), ji. An instrument 
through which the gas is made to pass, in 
order to ascertain the number of cubic feet 
which are consumed in a given time at a 
particular place. Of this instrument there 
are two classes, the wet and the dry. The 
wet meter is composed of an outer box about 
three-fifths filled mth water. Within this 
is a revolving four-chambered drum, each 
chamber being capable of containing a de- 
finite quantity of gas, which is admitted 
through a pipe in the centre of the meter, 
and, owing to the arrangement of the par- 
titions of the chambers, causes the dnmi to 
maintain a constant revolution. This sets 
in motion a train of wheels carrying the 
hands over the dials which mark the quan- 
tity of gas consumed. The dry meter con- 
sists of two or three chambers, each divided 
by a flexible partition or diaphragm, by the 
motion of which the capacity on one side is 
diminished while that on the other is in- 
creased. By means of slide-valves, like 
those of a steam-engine, worked by the 
movement of the diaphragms, the gas to be 
measured passes alternately in and out of 
each space. The contractions and expan- 
sions set in motion the clockwork which 
marks the rate of consumption. The dia- 
phragms in all the chambers are so connected 
that they move in concert. 

Gasometer (gaz-om'et-6r), n. {Gas, and Gr. 
'tmtron, a measure.] 1, liichem. (a) an in- 
striunent or apparatus intended to measure, 
collect, preserve, or mix different gases. 
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{&) An instrument for measuring the quan- 
tity of gas employed in any chemical experi- 
ment.— -2. A reservoir or storehouse for gas. 
especially for the ordinary illuminating gas 
produced in gas-works, and which supplies 



the various pipes employed in lighting 
streets and houses; usually, a cylinder closed 
at one end and haring the other end im- 
mersed in water, in which it rises or falls, 
accor{liiig to the volume of gas it contains. 
[Gasholder or gas-tank is a preferable term 
to gasometer in this sense, as the structure 
is simply a reservoir and has nothing to do 
with measuiing the gas.] 

Gasometric (gaz-o-met'rik), n. Of or per- 
taining to gasometry or the measurement 
of gases.— Gasometric analysis, in cJieni. the 
process of separating and estimating the 
relative proportions of the constituents of 
a gaseous body. This is effected either by 
the action of absorbents, as on gas contained 
in a eudiometer (which see), or by exploding 
the gas with oxygen and observing the vol- 
umes before and after explosion. 
Gasometry (gaz-om'et-ri), n. The science, 
art, or practice of measuring gases; that de- 
partment of chemical science which treats 
of the natui’e and properties of gases. 
Gasoscope (ga‘z6-sk6p), n. [Gas, and Gr. 
skopeo, to see,] An instrument for indicat- 
ing the pressure of gas in buildings, mines, 
or other places. 

Gasp (gasp), -y.i [Icel. geispa, to yawn; Bait. 
gispe, to gasp; L.G. japen, japsen, the former 
of which recalls the E. ga}}e.] 1. To open 
the mouth wide in laborious respiration; to 
labour for breath; to respire coii-vulsively ; 
to pant violently. 

She^iraj/jr and struggles hard for life. Llcyd. 

2. To pant with eagerness ; to crave vehe- 
mently. ‘Quenching the gasping furrows 
thirst for rain.’ Spenser.— To ga^ after, to 
vehemently long for. 

The Castilian seeing how dearly they loved one 
another, and gasped liberty, demanded a most 
exorbitant price for their ransom. Spectator. 

Gasp (gasp), v.t. To emit or utter with 
gaspings or pantings: with away, forth, mt, 
&c. 

And with short sobs he gasps muay his breath. 

Dryden. 

She couldn’t see even her children’s faces, though 
we heard hzv gasping out their names. Dickens. 

Gasp (gasp), n. The act of opening the 
mouth to catch the breath; laboured respir- 
ation; a short painful catching of the breath. 

Cheating the sick of a few last 
To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights, 
Tennyson. 

Gaspereaux (gas'p6r-6), n, A North 
American name for the fish called Alewife, 
See Albwife. 

Gaspingly (gaspTng-li), adv. In a gasping 
manner; with a gasp or %rith gasps. 
Gas-pipe (gas'pip), n. A pipe for the con- 
veyance of gas. 

Gas-regulator (gas’re-gu-lat-^r), ti. Same 
as Gas-governor. 

Gas-retort (gash'e-tort), n. The chamber 
in which carbonaceous matter is distilled to 
produce illuminating gas. 

Gas-service (gas's^r-vis), n. Gas fittings or 
fixtures; pipes, jets, <fec., for burning gas. 
Gassoul (gas-sbl''), n. The native name for 
a mineral soap exported in considerable 
quantities from Morocco. 

Gas-stove (gas'stov), n. A stove heated by 
gas for cooking and other x)urposes. 

Gassy (gasT), a. Kelating to or containing 
gas; gaseous; inflated; exhilarated. 
Gast,tGastert (gast, gast‘er),'yj. [Probably 
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of same origin as agast; comp. Sc. (jast, a 
frighfi, and jlabbergasty To make aghast; 
to frighten. 

Or whether by the noise I made. 

Full suddenly he fled. S/taJ 

Either the sight of the lady has master'd him, or 
else he’s drunk, or else he walks in his sleep. 

Beau, <&■ FI. 

Gas-tank (gas'tangk), n, A gasometer or 
gasholdex". 

Gas-tar (gas'tar), n. The tar which condenses 
in the tubes -when gas is distilled from coal. 
Although itself offensive and of little direct 
use, it yields many valuable products, as 
naphtha, naphthaline, creasote, benzole, and 
manymost beautiful dyes, as aniline purple, 
roaeine, violiue, magenta, aniline green, &c. 

Gasteromycetes (gas't6r-0“im-se"tez), u. pi. 
[Gr. gaster, gasteros, lielly, and mykea, my- 
a mushroom.] One of the sijx great 
divisions of the fungi, comprising those 
genera witli naked spores in which the hy- 
meiiium or fruit-bearing surface is inclosed 
in a peridium or outer coat. It includes 
the puff-balls. 

Gasteromycetous <gas't6r-0'nii-se"tus), a. 
Of or belonging to the Gasteromycetes. 

GasteropMus (gas-tfir-of'Mus), n. [Gr. 
gast&)\ the belly, and philos, loving.] A ge- 
nus of parasitic insects inhabiting the sto- 
mach of horses, the giaibs or larvas of which 
are ordinarily termed hots. 

Gasteropod (gas't^r-6-pod), n. One of the 
Gasteropoda, 

Gasteropoda (gas-t6r-op'o-da), n. pi. [Gr. 
gaster, tiie belly, and potis, podos, a foot.] 
A class of molluscs, consisting of animals 
inhabiting a univalve shell, although some 
of tile group are wholly destitute of a shell 
The shell is either a small inteinal plate, as 
ill slugs ; or cone-shaped and spiral, as in 
the majority; or multivalve, the pieces fol- 



Gasteropoda. 

Common Garden-snail {Helix aspeusa). J", Foot 
extending tlie whole length of the under side of the 
body, 

lowing each other along the middle line, as 
in the chitons. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic is the foot, which is binad, muscular, 
and disk-like, and attached to the ventral 
surface. The garden-snail may be regarded 
as a typical example. The class comprises 
also whelks, perhvinldes, limpets, cotvries. 
No known gasteropod has a bivalve shell. 
Gasteropodous (gas-t6r-op'od-us), «. Be- 
longing to the order Gasteropoda. 
Gasterosteid8e(gas't^r-os-tel-dB),?i.pl The 
sticklebacks, a family of spine-finned acan- 
thopterygian fishes, in which tlie skeleton 
is entirely bony, and part of the rays of the 
dorsal, anal, and ventral fins are formed 
into spines. They are remarkable among 
fish for building nests for tlieii* young. 
Gasterosteus (gas-ter-os'te-us), n. [Gr. 
gasUr, and osteon, a bone. ] A genus of fishes, 
co-extensive with the family Gasterosteideo 
(which see). 

Gastful, Gastly (gast'fnl, gastfii), a. Same 
as Glmstfnl, Ghastly. ■ 

Oas-tigiit (gas^tit), a. Sufficiently close to 
prevent the escape of gas : f re quently applied 
to stopples or other appliances for closing 
phials, bottles, &c, 

Gastnesst (gast'nes),?!. Amazement; fright. 
Look you pale, mistress? 

Do you perceive the of her eye? S/taA:. 

Gastornis (gast-or^nis),?!. [Gaston, the Chris- 
tian name of M. Plante, the discoverer, and 
Gr, ornis, a bird.] A large fossil bird dis- 
covered in the lower eocene deposits of 
Meudon, near Paris. Though the leg and 
thigh liones— the only portions yet disco- 
vei-ed— indicate a bird as tall and move bulky 
than the ostrich, its structural peculiarities 
point to affinities with the Grallatores oy 
wading-birds. 

Gastrsea (gas-tre'a), n. [Gr. gastSr, the 
stomach.] In zool a name given by Haeckel 
to a hypothetical animal foiun long extinct, 
which, according to what is knowi as the 
gastrcea theory, he supposes to have been 
the ancestral form of the whole animal king- 
dom, The gasti’sea is regarded as a simple 
sac-like organism whose body-wall, consist- 
ing simply of an ectodermal and an en- | 


dodennal layer of cells, incloses a space— 
the primitive stomach. 

Gastralgia, Gastralgy (gas-tral'ji-a, gas- 
tral'ji), «. [Gr. gastSr, gastros, the belly, 
and algos, x>ain.] In pathol pain in the 
stomach or in the belly. 

Gastlric (gas'trik), a. [From Gr. gaster, the 
belly or stomach.] Of or pertaining to the 
belly or stomac}i.—GastriG juice, a tJiin pel- 
lucid liquor, separated by a peculiar set of 
secretories in the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, wliich open upon its internal tunic. 
It is the principal agent in digestion, and con- 
tains pepsin as its cJxaracteristic compound. 
In the empty stomach it is neutral, but 
during digestion it becomes acid, from tlie 
separation of free hydrochloric acid. Lie- 
big ascribes the solvent power of the gastric 
juice to the gradual decomposition of a 
matter dissolved from the lining membrane 
of the stomach, aided by the oxygen in- 
troduced in the saliva. See DiaBSTiON.— 
Gastric system, the name given to all those 
parts of the body which contribute to di- 
gestion.— Gai’fric fever, a popular name for 
typhoid or enteric fever, from the manner 
in which it affects the intestines. See under 
Xyphoii). The name is sometimes applied 
in England to aciite inflammatory dyspepsia, 
Gastilcisiu (gas'tri-sizih), n. [Gr. gaster, 
gastros, the belly.] In pathol. a term for 
ga.stric- affections in general; specifically 
applied to that theory by which almost all 
diseases are attributed to the accumulation 
of impurities in the stomach and bowels, 
sug'gesting their removal by causing vomit- 
ing and purging. Dr. Mayne. 

Gastridiim (gas-tri'di-um), n. [Gr. gastri- 
dion, a little swelling, dim. of gaster, ^<2.9- 
tm, the belly.] Nit-grass, a genus of plants 
of the nat. order Graminaceai. The Q. Undi- 
gerum, or awned nit-grass, is found in some 
parts of England where water has stagnated 
near the sea-shore, but is rare. 
Gastrilo<luism (gas-tril'o-kw’izm), n. [Gr. 
gaster, gastros, the belly, and L. loqim% to 
speak.] Ventriloquism. 

Castriloqw’.’sm (is) a hybrid term synonymous \vith 
^ventriloquism. Hooper. 

Gastrilocluist (gas-triho-kwist), n. [Gr. gas- 
ter, belly, and L, loquor, to speak.] One 
who appears to speak from his belly or 
stomach; a ventriloquist. 

Gastriloq.uous (gas-tril'o-kwus), a. Yen- 
triloquous. [Bare,} 

Gastriloq.uy (gas-tril'o-kwi), n. A voice or 
utterance which appears to proceed from 
the belly or stomach; ventriloquism. 
Gastritis (gas-tri'tis), n. [Or. gaster, gastros, 
the belly, and term, -iiis, denoting inflam- 
mation.] In med. chronic inflammation of 
the stomach. 

Gastrobranchus (gas-tro-brangk'us),?i. [Gr. 
gaster, gastros, the belly, and hranehia, gills.] 
The hag, agenusof marsipobfanchiate fishes 
belonging to the lamprey family. Called also 
Myxine. See Hag. 

Gastrocele (gasTro-sel), n. ..[Gr. gasUr, the 
stomach, and IcHe, a tumour.} In pathol. a 
liernia of the stomach. 

Gastrochsna (gas-trd-ke'na), n. [Gv. gaster, 
the belly, and ckaind, to gape.} A genus of 
lamellibrancliiate molluscs found on the 
coasts of Great Britain and America. They 
inhahit an equi valve inequilateral shell, 
united by a ligament, and having in the in- 
terior a small spoon-shaped curvature. They 
often burrow in cavities or in sand, calcare- 
ous rocks, &o., lining their bole with a shelly 
layer, so as to form a sort of tube. G. mo- 
diolina, common in the Mediterranean, per- 
forates shells and limestones, making holes 
2 inches deep by ^ inch in diameter. 
Gastrochsenidse (gas-tro-ke'ni-de), n. pi. 
[Gr. gastBr, gastros, the hoWy, chamd, to 
gape, and eidos, resemblance.] A family of 
bivalve molluscs, of which the genus Gas- 
trochaena is the type. See GASTEOOH.fflNA. 
Gastrochene (gas'tro-ken), ?i. A member 
of the genus Gastrochcena (which see). 
GastrocEexniTis (gas-trok-ne'mi-us), n. [Gr, 
gaster, the belly, and knerae, the leg.} In 
anat. one of the muscles (especially the 
most external) which form the calf of the 
leg.' 

Gastrodynia (gas-tro-dinfl-a), n. [Gr. gaster, 
the belly, and odym, pain.} In med. pain 
in the stomach. 

Gastroenteritis (gas'tro-en-t 6 r-F'tis),n. [Gr. 
gastBr, the belly, and enteron, intestine,] In 
med. inflammation of the stomach and in- 
testines, 

Gastrolobitim (gas-tro-lo'bi-mn), n. [Gr. 
gaster, gastros, belly, and lobos, a lobe.] A 


lai'ge genus of leguminous plants occurring 
in South-western Australia, characterized 
mainly by the stalked two-seeded ventricose 
or inflated pods, which are seldom larger 
than a pea. Several of the species often 
prove fatal to cattle who eat of their foliage, 
and they are hence known as poison-plants. 
Gastrolo^ (gas-trol'o-ji), n. [Gr. gaster, 
gastros, the belly, and logos, discourse.] A 
treatise on the stomach. Maunder. 
Gastromalacia (gas'tr6-ma-la"si-a), n, [Gr. 
gaster, the belly, and malaJcos, soft.] In 
med. softening of the stomach, a disease 
occurring in infants. 

Gastromancy (gas'tro-man-si), n. [Gr. gas- 
tSr, belly, and manteia, divination.} In 
antiq. (a) a kind of divination among the 
ancients by means of words seeming to be 
uttered from the belly, {b) A species of 
divination by means of large-bellied glasses 
or other round transparent vessels, in the 
centre of which figures are supposed to ap- 
pear by magic art. 

Gastromytnt (gas'tro-mith),n. [Gr. gaster, 
gastros, the belly, and mytheomai, to speak, } 
One whose voice appears to come from the 
stomach; a ventriloquist- Blount. 
Gastronome, Gastronomer (gas'tro-nom, 
gas-ti'on'om-6r), n. [See Gastkonomy.] One 
who is partial to good living; an epicure. 

The happy g-asirouome may wash it down with a 
selection of thirty wines from Burgundy to Tokaj'. 

"A. F. Simpson. 

Gastronomic, Gastronomical (gas-tro- 
nom'ik, gas-tro-nomflk-al), a. Pertaining 
to gastronomy. 

Gastronomist (gaa-tron'om-ist), n. One 
versed in gastronomy; one who likes good 
living; a judge of the art of cookery; a gas- 
tronome. 

I was glad to have an opportunity of dining with 
so renowned ^^astrommist. LordLytton. 

Gastronomy feas-tron'o-mi), n. [Gr, gaster, 
gasti'os, the belly, and nomas, a rule, law.] 
The art or science of good living; the plea- 
sures of the table; epicurism. 

Those incomparable men, who retiring from a sin- 
ful world, give themseh'es with undivided zeal to 
tJie profound science of rrasironomy. Lord Lytton. 

Gastropod (gas'tro-pod), n. Same as Gas- 
teropod. 

Gastropoda (gas-trop'o-da), n. pi. Same as 
Gasteroqmda. 

Gastropodons (gas-trop'od-us), a. Same as 
Gasteropodous. 

Gastroraphe (gas-tro'ra-fe), n. [Gr. gaster, 
gastros, tlie belly, and rhaphe, a suture.] 
In surg. a suture uniting a wound of the 
belly or of some of its contents, 
Gastroraphy (gas-troTa-fi), n. [Gr. gaster, 
the belly, and rhaphia, a sewing or suture. ] 
In surg, the operation of sewing up wounds 
of the abdomen. 

Gastroscopy (gas-tros'ko-pi),?i. [Gr. 
gastros, the belly, and sJeoped, to view.] In 
med. an examination of the abdomen in , 
order to detect disease. 

Gastrostomy (gas-trosT 5 -mi),n. [Gr. gaster, 
t/wsiros, the beliy,andstomct, mouth.] Insurg. 
a term applied to the operation of fonning 
an artificial opening into the stomach with 
the view of Introducing food when it cannot 
be received naturally on account of obstruc- 
tion or stricture of the gullet. The opera- 
tion has not yet been successfully performed 
on the human subject. 

Gastrotomy (gas-trot'6-mi), n. [Gr. gaster, 
gastros, the belly, and tome, a cutting, from 
Umnd, to cut. ] In mrg. the operation of 
cutting into or opening the abdomen. 
Gastrula (gas'tru-la), n. [Gr. gaster, a stom- 
ach.] In zool. a stage in the growth of an 
ovum in which from being spherical it be- 
comes cup-shaped, one half lining the other. 
Gas-water (gas'wjx-tfir), n. Water through 
which coal-gas has been passed to purify it. 

It is impregnated with sulphides and am- 
moniacal salts. 

Gas-work (gas'w^rk), «• A manufactory at 
which coal-gas is made for iHumiiiatingpur- 
poses, including the buildings, whole ma- 
chinery, and apparatus. 

Gat (gat), old pret. of get. 

hi-S people great honour. . 1 Maccab. iii. 3. 
Gatchers (gach'^rz), n. pi. In mining, 
after-leavings of tin. Weale. 

Gate (gat), n. [A. Sax. geat, a gate or door; 
Icel. gat, B. gat, a hole, an opening, from 
same root as get, Gr. chad, to contain. In 
senses 4 and 5 same word as gait, Icel. and 
Sw. gata, a street, a path; Ban. gade, Goth. 
gatvo, G. gasse, a street; probablyfrom stem 
of go.] 1. A large door such as gives en- 
trance into a castle, a temple, palace, or 
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other hiFffe edifice; the opening Icadin,!; into 
such au edifice. It dilfers trum a door chiefly 
in being larger. —2. A frame of timl)er or 
metal which opens or closes a passage into 
an inclosure of some kind, as a walled city, 
a courtyard, garden, public park, fleld, tfec. ; 
such a frame giving admission to or extend- 
ing across a roadway, as at a level crossing 
on a railway; also the opening itself. Tlie 
frame which shuts or stops a passage for 
water, as at the entrance to a dock; a kind 
of sluice. —4. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Avenue; way; path; road; journey; direc- 
tion. [In this sense it is common in names 
of streets; as, Eishopoafa; Gallow- 

gate ; KivligaU.] 

I gaed a waefu’/;»'«/^ yestreen, 

A ffdte, I fear, I’ll dearly rue. Burns. 

I was going to be an honest man; but the devil lias 
this v’ery day flung first a lawyer, and then a woman, 
inmygjr//?. SirW.Scoit. 

5. [Old English and Scotch.] Mode of proce- 
dure; plan of operation; as, What'na 
that ye’re handlin' the laddie? [Comp, wag 
in same use.]— 6. Iii/otcnd'm^ir, {a) the gutter 
or hole through which the molten metal is 
poured. Qi) The waste piece of metal cast 
in the gate, (c) A founder’s name for a ridge 
in a casting which lias to be sawn off.— 7. A 
sash or frame in which a saw is extended, 
to prevent buckling or bending.— 8. t A pro- 
cession. Spanser. — To stand im> the gate or 
gates, in Scrip, to occupy a po.sition of ad- 
vantage or defence. — To break gates, in 
universities, as Cambridge and Oxford, to 
enter college after the hour to which a stu- 
dent has been restricted—a serious offence. 
See Gate, v. t. 

Gate (giit), u.t 1. To sujjply with a gate,— 
2. Ill universities, as Cambridge and Oxford, to 
restrict the liberty of a student by compelling 
him to be within the gates of his college by 
a certain hour earlier than ordinary. See 
extract. 

^ Gating, being restricted liberty, is a heavier visita- 
tion. If you are gated for ten o’clock, you must be in 
college before ten; that is, your privilege of being out 
till twelve or one is taken away. Ifyouare^or/Vrt'forsix 
o’clock, you must be in and not go out .after six o’clock, 
and so on. Chambsrs's'^ortrfiai. 

Gate t (gat), n. [A. Sax. gdt.\ A goat, 

SG'V. 

Gate,t Gatte,t pret. of get. Got, begot, or 
begat. Chaucer. 

Gate-chamher (gat'cham-ber), n. A recess, 
as in a ivall, into which a gate folds. 
Gate-ehantiel (gat'chan-uel), n, Same as 
Gate, 6. i(a). 

Gated (gaved), a. Having gates. 

Gate-house (gat'hous), n. A house at a gate, 
as a porter's lodge or house at the entrance 
to the grounds of any mansion, institution, 
<fec. ; the house of the person who attends the 
gate at a level crossing on a railway; espe- 
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cially, in arch, a house over the gate giving 
entrance to a city, castle, abbey, college, or 
mansion, and forming the residence of the 
gate-keeper. In ancient times these houses 
were often large and imposing structures, 
and not rarely ornamented with niches, 

. statues, pinnacles, &c., and sometimes of 
great strength and well adapted for defence. 

. Such gate-houses were sometimes used as, 
..:prisons. 

Gate-man (gat'man), n. l. The person who 
has charge of the opening or shutting of a 
gate, as (a) the porter who attends to the 


o gate at the entrance to any mai]si«>n, in- 
y stitution, A'c, ; (b) the person in charge of 
>r the gates at a level crossing on a railway.— 

0 2. The le8.see or collector at a tollgate. 
Gate-saw (gafc'sg), n. A saw extended in a 

. ; gate, bee Gate, 7. 
b Gate-vein (grit'vuii), 71 -. Inauftt alargevein 
g which conveys the blood from the abdominal 

e viscera into the liver, 
r Gate-ward (grit'w.ard), n. The keeper of a 
cl gate. 

] Gateward(gat'wcrd), etdr. Tow.ard a gate. 

!- (gateway (gat'wii), n. l. An opening ivlncJi 
s is or may lie closed with a gate; a passage 
tlirough a fence or wail —2. A frame, arcli, 
or the liice, in which a gate is hung, or a 
structure at an entrance dr gate designed for 
ornament or defence.— 3. A means <jf ingress 
s or egress genei-ally—more frequently of in- 

* gress; an avenue; a passage. ‘The five gate- 
ivays of knowledge. ’ Prof. Geo. Wilson. 

’ It iseeined that some obstruction In the gaie^vays 
^ oiitw"uvl prev'ented her, in her w.’iking hotirs, from 
/ being able at all to utter herself. CohiHitl Mag. 

Gatewise (gat'wiz), adv. go as to resemble 

1 a gate or gateway. 

I Three circles of stones set up gate-tvlse. FitUer. 

. Gather (garii'^r), v. t. [A. Sax. gadencm, gad- 
/ rian, gathrian, O.E. gadere, gedere, gedre, 
A. Sax. gador, gtMor, togeedere, E. together. 

• Comp. 1). gadern, to gather, tc gader, L.G. 
to gader, together.] 1. To bring together; 

I to collect, as a number of separate things, 

, into one place or into one aggregate body; 
to assemble; to congregate. 

Gather stones t and they took stones, and made a 
heap. Gen. xxxj. 46. 

And Belgium’s capital had, then 
^ Her beauty and her chivalry. Byron, 

2. To bring together by selecting, as things 
that have been picked out from otliers of 
! less value; to harvest; to pick; to pluck. ‘A 
rose just gathered from the stalk.’ Dry den. 

Do men gabher grapes from thorns, or fi.gs from 
thistles? Mat. vij. 16. 

Save ns, O I.ord our God, andgatherus from among 
the heathen. Ps, evi, 4-, 

S. To accumulate by saving and bi’inging 
together piece by piece, or coin by coin; to 
amass; often with 

I gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar 
treasure of king.s. Eccl. it S. 

To pay the creditor, ... he must.ga^/ts'r uj!> money 
by degrees. Lecke. 

4. To bring together the component parts of; 
to make compact ; to draw together from 
a state of expansion or diffusion; to bring 
together in folds or plaits, as a garment. 

Gathering\ds. flowing robe he seemed to stand. 

In act to speak, and graceful .stretch'd his hand. 

Pope, 

Especially, to draw together, as a piece of 
cloth, by a thread passing through ; hence, 
to plait; to pucker; to contract. 

Whare .sits our sulky sullen dame, 

GaiherOig lier brows like gathering storm. 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warin'. Biir?ts. 

5. To acquire, win, or gain, with or without 
effort. 

Hej.nrJ’/ifr'jr ground upon her in the chase. Bryden. 
The maidens strength and grace. 

Tennyson, 

6 . To deduce by inference; to collect or learn 
by reasoning; to infer; to conclude. 

Let me say no more : 

Gather the sequel by that went before. Shah. 
After he had seen the vision, immediately we en- 
deavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly gather* 
ing that the Lord had called us for to preach the 
gospel unto them. Act.s xvi. 10. 

—To gather one’s self together, to collect all 
one's powers for a strong effort: from the 
fact that a person, wdien about to make a 
violent effort, as a leap, crouches somewdiat 
so as to give the greatest elasticity to his 
muscles. 

I gather myself together ns. a man doth when he 
intendeth to show his strength. Palsgrave, 

—To he gathered to one’s fathers, in Scrip. 
to he interred along with one's ancestors ; 
hence, to die. — To gather breath, to take 
breath; to respire fi’eely ; to have respite. 
—To gather aft a sheet (naut), to haul in 
the slack of it'. 

Gather (gaTH'^r), v.i. 1. To collect; to unite; 
to become assembled; to congregate; as, the 
clouds ^at/ior in the west 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart and to the eyes. 

Tennyson. 

2, To increase ; to grow larger by accretion 
of like matter. 

Por amidst them ail, through century after century 
of gathering vanity and festering guilt, that Avhite 


dome of .St. Mark’s had uttered in the dead ear of 
Venice, ‘Knaw thou, thrit for all the.se things God 
will bring thee into judgment,’ Ruskin. 

3. To come to a head, as a sore, and generate 
pus; hence, to ripen; to become lit to pro- 
duce the intended effect. 

Now does my projiact gather to a head, Shah. 

Gather (gaTii'dr), ?!. A plait or fold in cloth 
held in position by a thread draw’n throngli 
it; a pucker. ‘ Tlie length of breeches and 
the gathers,’ Hudibras. 

Gatherable (gaTii'er-a-bl), a. Tliat may lie 
collected ; that inny be deduced from pre- 
mises. Godwin. [Bare.] 

Gatherer (gaTH’cr-er), n. One ndio or that 
whicli gathers or collects, as one gets in a 
crop; one wdio collects the printed sheets 
of a book and puts them into Iiook form; a 
senip.sfcresfi wJio makes plaits or folds in a 
garment; a contiivunce in a sewing-machine 
for effecting this. 

Gathering (gaTH'6r-iiig), 71 . 1. The act of 
cohetding or assenibliiig,— 2. That which is 
gatliered together ; as, (a) a crowtl ; an as- 
sembly; specifically, applied to a number of 
persona assembled to witness a competition 
in feats of strength, agility, and tlie like ; 
as, a Highland gathering. 

A grand political dinner 
To the men of many acres, 

A gathering of the Tory. Tennyson. 

(h) A charitable contriliution. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
(c) A tumour suppurated or maturated ; a 
collection of pus; an almcesa.— Gathering of 
the wings, the lower part of the fiimiel of a 
chimney. See CHIMNEY. 

Gathering ~ coal ( gaTH ^ 6r - ing - kdl ), n. 
[Scotch.] A large piece of coal used for the 
same, purpose as a gathering -peat, See 
Gatheiung-peat, 2. 

Gathering-hoop (gaTH'6r-ing-hop), -a. A 
hoop used by coopers for drawing in the 
ends of the staves of a ban-el or cask so as 
to admit of the permanent hoop being 
slipped on. 

Gathering - peat ( ga'TH ' 6r - ing - pet ), n. 
[Scotch.] 1. A fiery peat which was sent 
round by tlie Borderers to alarm the coun- 
try in time of danger, as the fiery cro.ss was 
by the HighlanderA— 2. A peat put into the 
kitchen-fire at night, with the hot embers 
gutliered round about it, to preserve the fire 
till the morning. . 

Gatling-gun (gat'ling-gun), 71. An American 
form of machine-gun, so named from the 
inventor. See Machine-GITN (in Siipp.). 
Gatten-tree (giifftu-tre), n. A provincial 
name for dogwood. 

Gatter, Gatter-tree(gat'tcr, gat'ter-tre),?i. 

A provincial name for dogwood (whicli see). 
Gattie (gaffti), 71. An East Indian soluble 
gum, much like the African gum-arabic; 
derived from xlcacia arabica, 

Gat-tothed, tu. A word which occurs twice 
in Chaucer, in both cases applied to ‘the wife 
of Batli,' and which has given rise to muc]}i 
speculation. The most probalile suggestion 
is that it is equivalent to goatdoothed (gdt 
being the A. Sax. form of goat), and tliere* 
fore means having a goatish or lickerish 
tooth; wanton; lustful. 

Gaub (gab), 71. An Indian name for the as- 
tringent medicinal fruit oi Diospyr os 3m- 
bigjoptaHs, which, when pressed, exudes a 
juice yielding 60 per cent, of pure tannic 
acid. The juice, in addition to its use in 
medicine as an astringent and styptic, is 
employed in Bengal for paying the bottoms- 
of boats. 

Gaub-line (gab'lin), 7t. Same as Gobdine. 
Gauche (gosh), a. [Fr.] heft; left-lianded; 
awkward; clumsy. 

Gaucherie (gosh-re), n. [Fr.] An awkward 
action; awkwardness; bungling; behaviour 
not in accordance with the received forms 
of society. 

GauchO (ga-b''cho), ?i. A native of the Pam- 
pas of S. America of Spanish descent. The 
race is noted for their spirit of wild inde- 
pendence, for horsemanship and the use of 
the lasso. Their mode of life is rude and 
unciviliz eel, and they depend for subsistence 
chiefly on cattle-rearing. 

Gaucie, Gawsy (ga'si), a. Big and lusty; 
plump; jolly; stately; portly. Spelled alsO' 
Gaucy, Gaivm. [Scotch.] 

In comes ifash guidwife, 

An’ sits down by the fire. Burns, 

Gaudt (gftd), n.i. [L. gaudeo, to rejoice.] Tn 
exult; to rejoice. with his famil- 

iars.’ No7'th. 

Go to a gossip's feast and gaud with me, Shah. 
Gaud, Ga'Wd (gad), n, IX,. gaudixmi, joy,, 
gladness; in later times, something showy. 1 
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1, An ornament; something woiii for adorn- 
ing the person ; a piece of showy finery of 
little worth; a trinket. 

As the remembrance of an 

Which iu xny childhood I did dote upoa. S/ta^. 

2, A jest; a trick. 

By this have I wonnen yere by yere 
An hundred mark, sin I was pardoners. Chaucer. 

Gaxid,t Gawdt (slid), v.t. To adorn with 
gauds or trinkets; to decorate lueretnci- 
ously; to paint, as the cheeks, with the view 
of heightening one’s personal attractions. 

Our veil'd dames 
Commit the war of white and damask in 
Their nicely cheeks. ShaA 

Gaud (gfid), n. [A. Sax. ffdd.] A goad. 
[Scotch.] 

Gaud-day (gtid'dfi), 7i. Same as Gaudy, n. 
Gaudery (gad'^r-i), 71 . Finery; fine things; 
ornaments. * Pageants or yandery.’ Bacmi, 
But thou canst mask in g-audety. Bp. Hall. 

Gaudful (gad'f ul), a. Joyful; showy. CldLrke. 
[Bare.] 

Gaudily (gn-d'i-li), adv. In a gaudy manner; 
showily; with ostentation. 

Gaudiness (gad'i-nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being gaudy; showiness; tinsel 
appearance; ostentatious finery. 

Gaudish (gad'ish), a. Gaudy. *GaudisJi 
ceremonies.’ Bale. 

Gaudless (ggd'les), a. Destitute of orna- 
ment. 

Gaudsmanu Gadsman (g8,dz'man, gadz'- 
inan), n, [Sc. gaud, a goad, and 'Uian. ] The 
hoy who di'ove the horses or oxen in the 
plough. JSwms'. 

Gaudy (gdd'i), a. [From noun ga^id.l 1. Gay 
heyond the simplicity of nature or good 
taste; showy; splendid; tastelessly gay. 

A goldfinch tliere I saw, v/ith. gaudy pride 
Ofi^ainted plumes. Drydcn. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not e-vpress’d in fancy; rich not gaudy. ShaA 

2. Gay; merry; festive. 

Let’s have one other jytrj/flfy night; call to me 
All my sad captains; fill our bowls; once more 
Let’s mock the midnight bell. ShaA 

Gaudy (gfid'i), n. A feast or festival: a uni- 
versity word. 

Gaudy (giuTi), v.t. To deck with meretri- 
cious or ostentatious finery; to bedeck. 

Not lialf so gaudied, for their May-day mirth, ^ 

All wreathed and ribanded, our youths and maids, 
As these stern Aztecas in war attire. So7dhey. 

Gaudy-day (gad'i-da), n. A festival day; a 
holiday; a gaudy. 

For my strange petition I will make 
Amends hereafter by some gaudy-day. 

When your fair child sliall wear your costly gift 
Beside your own warm hearth, Tamyson. 

Gauffer (gtf fer), v.t. [Fr. gaufrer, to figure 
cloth, velvet, and other stuffs, from gaii/re, 
wJiich is the same word as E. toaffie, waf&K ] 
To plait; to crimp; to flute; to goffer. 
Gauffering-iron (g(i'fer-iiig-l-6rn), h. A 
crimping-iron used for plaiting or fluting 
frills, &c. 

Gauffering-press (gaTer-ing-pres), 7i. A 
press for gauffering, especially for imparting 
a crumped appearance to artificial leaves, 
flowers, <fec. 

Gauge (gaD.-y. t. prot. & pp. gauged; ppr. gang- 
mg. [0. Fr. gauger, perhaps of the same origin 
with gallon, and signifying to find the number 
of measures in a vessel; or, as Diez suggests, 
fromL. cequalis, equal, to make 

equal, through such forms as igalger, 4gau-^ 
ger, gauger.] 1, To measure or to ascertain 
the contents of; to ascertain the capacity of, 
asapipe, puncheon, hogshead, barrel, tierce, 
keg, &c.— 2. To measure in respect to pro- 
portion, capability, or power, or in respect 
to character or behaviour; to take cognis- 
ance of the capacity, capability, or power of; 
to appraise; to estimate; as, I gauged his 
character very accurately, * The vanes nicely 
gauged on each side.' BerTiam. 

You shall not s^ugc me 
By what we do to-night'. ' ShaA 

Gauge (gaj), n. 1 . A standard of measure; an 
instrument to determine the dimensions or 
capacity of anything; a standard of any 
kind; a measure; means of estimating. 

Timothy proposed to his mistress that she should 
entertain no servant that was above four foot seven 
; inches high, and for that purpo.se had prepared a 
gduge, by which they were to be measured. 

Arbuthnot. 

Specifically— 2. The distance between the 
rails of a railway; also, the distance be- 
tween the opposite wheels of a carriage.— 

3. A(aut (a) the depth to which a vessel 
sinks in the w’ater. (b) The position of a 
ship with reference to another vessel and 


to the wind; when to the windward, she 
is said to have the weathe^^-ga^ige, when to 
the leeward, the lee-gauge.—i. In building, 
the length of a slate or tile below the lap.— 
5. In plastcri7ig, (a) the quantity of plaster 
of Paris used with common plaster to ac- 
celerate its setting. (&) The composition of 
plaster of Paris and other materials, used in 
finishing plastered ceilings, for mouldings, 
&c.— G. In type-founding, a piece of hard 
wood variously notched, used to adjust the 
dimensions, slopes, cfec., of the varions sorts 
of letters.— 7. In joinery, a simple instru- 
ment made to strike a line parallel to the 
straight side of a board, tfcc.— S. In the ait'~ 
puinp, an instrument of various forms, 
which points out the degree of exhaustion 
in the receiver. The siphon-gauge is most 
generally used for -this purpose. See also 
such words as PAlN-qATJGE, STEAM-GAUqE, 
&c. 

Gaugeable (gaj'a-bl), a. That may he gauged 
or measured. 

Gauge-cock (gaj'lcok), n. A cock fixed in 
front of the boiler of a steam-engine for the 
purpose of ascertaining the height of the 
water. 

Gauge-concussion ( gfij ' kon-kush-on ), 71. 
The lateral rocking of railway carriages 
against the rails. 

Gauge-glass (gaj'glas), u. InsUam-engines, 
a strong glass tube, serving as an index to 
what is going on inside the boiler, exhibit- 
ing the height or agitation of the water in 
it. See Steam-gauge. 

Gauge-lamp (gajlamp), n. In locomotim- 
engines, a small lamp placed beside the 
gauge-glass at night for the purpose of 
throwing light bn it. Weale. 

Gauge-point (gaj'point), n. In gauging, 
the diameter of a cylinder that is i inch m 
height, and has a content equal to a unit of 
a given measure. 

Gauger (gaj'6r), n. 1. One who gauges; 
specifically, an officer whose business is to 
ascertain the contents of casks.— 2. An ex- 
ciseman. Macaulay. 

Gaugtag-rod (gaj'ing-rod),n. An instrument 
used in measuring the contents of casks or 
vessels; an exciseman’s measuring staff. 
Gaul (gal), n. [I. Gallia, the country of the 
Gauls, and Gallm, a GauL] 1. A name of 
ancient France.— 2. An inhabitant of Gaul, 
Gauliu (gal'in), n. A name given by the ne- 
groes of Jamaica to more than one species 
of snow-white herons of the egret kind. 
Gaulish (gaPish), a. Pertaining to Gaul or 
ancient France, 

Gault (gait), n. [Along with gait, golt, 
Prov. E, term.] In geol. a series of stiff 
marls or calcareous clays, varying in colour 
from a light gray to a dark blue, occurring 
between the upper and lower greensands 
of the chalk formation. It is the chief de- 
posit that contains the phosphate nodules 
in such high repute among agriculturists, 
and when decomposed forms a fertile soil. 
It is developed chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Folkstone (hence called FolJcstone Maid) 
and in Cambridgeshire, 

Gault (gait), r.t In agri. to dress or clay 
land with gault. 

Gaultheria (gal-the'ri-a), rfc. [After Dr. Gaul- 
ther, a Canadian botanist,] A large genus 
of stiff ericaceous evergreen shrubs or small 
trees, chiefly natives of America, but with 
representatives in India, Java, and New 
Zealand. The leaves are smooth and lea- 
thery, and the white, scarlet, or rose-col- 
oured flowers are produced singly or in ter- 
minal of axillary racemes, G. procumbem, 
a small trailing plant with oval evergreen 
leaves and drooping white flowers, is the 
winter-green of the United States. The 
berries, known as partridge-berries or deer- 
hemes, afford winter food to various birds 
and animals. The fruit of G. Skallon, a 
small shrub of the north-west coast of 
America., is employed in tarts, and is much 
eaten by the natives. 

Gaun (gan), ppr. Going. [Scotch.] 

Gauu (gan), A small tub or lading vessel. 
Jlocal.] 

Gauucli (gansh), v.t Same as Ganch, 
Gauncli (gansh), v.i. To snarl; to make a 
snatch at anything with open jaws, as a dog. 
[Scotch.] 

Gaunch (gfinsh), A snatch at anything 
with open jaws; a bite. [Scotch.] 

I have beard my father say, who was a forester at 
the Cabrach, that a wild boar’s ismore easily 

healed than a hurt from the deer’s horn. 

Sir W. Scott: 

Gaunt (gant), a. [Connected by Skeat with 


N. gand^igant), a slender stick, a thin 
man.] Attenuated, as with fasting or suffer- 
ing; lean; meagre; thin; slender. * Gaunt, 
as it were the skeleton of himself.' Tenny- 
son. , 

GattntTcm I for the grseve, gaunt as a grave, ShaA 

Gauilt.(gant), a.i To yawn. [Scotch.] 
Gauntlet (gant'let), n. [Fr. gantelet, a gaunt- 
let, from£ram;,aglove; It, / 7 wanfo,aglove,L.L. 
wantus, the long sleeve of a tunic, a glove, a 
gauntlet; from the Teut. ; comp. D. want ,Dan. 
vante, Icel. vottr for vantr, a mitten, a glove.] 
1. A large iron glove 'with fingers covered 



Gauntlets. 

with small plates, formerly worn by cavaliers 
armed at all points. The gauntlet used to 
be thrown down in token of challenge ; 
hence, to throw down the gauntlet, to chal- 
lenge; to take up the gauntlet, to accept the 
challenge.— 2. A long glove, usually for a 
lady, which envelops the hand and wrist.— 
3. A mitt (which see),— 4. In sxmg. a sort 
of bandage which envelops the hand and 
fingers like a gauntlet or glove. 

Gauutleted (gfint'let-ed), a. Wearing a 
gauntlet. 

Gauntly (gantTi), adv. Leanly; meagrely. 
Gauntree, Gauntry ( gan 'tre, g^n'tii), n. 
[Prov. E. gamiySi tub, and tree, in sense of 
support. Comp, saddle-tree, 7'oof-tree, cross- 
ti’ee, trestle-ti’ee, &q. But comp, also Fr. 
chantier, a support for vines, a gatmtry, 
from L. cantherius, a horse, a trellise, <fec.] 
A wooden frame on which casks in a cellar 
are placed. [Scotch.] 

Gaur (gour), n. A Persian priest. Gutho'ie. 
Gaur, Gout (gour), n. [An Indian name.] 
One of the largest of all the members of 
the ox tribe (Eot'j gaui'u-s), inhabiting the 
mountain jungles of India, remarkable for 
the extraordinary elevation of its spinal 
ridge, the absence of a dew-lap, and its white 
'stockings,' which reach above the knee, 
and so fierce when roused that neither tiger, 
rhinoceros, nor elephant dare attack it. The 
hide on the shoulders and hind-quarters is 
sometimes nearly 2 inches in thickness even 
after being dried, and is therefore much 
valued for the purpose of being manufac- 
tured into shields. The animal is supposed 
to be incapable of domestication. 

Gaure, t Gare, t v. i [Perhaps a form of gaze.] 
To stare; to look vacantly. 

The neig-heboures bothe smale and grete 

In rannen, for to gauren on this man. Chaucer. 

Gausabey (gou'sa-ba), n. A village com- 
mittee or petty court in Ceylon, to which ail 
disputes respecting rice cultivation, water 
rights, cattle trespass, &c., are referred for 
decision. 

Gausie (gfi'si), a. Same as Gaucic. 

Gauze (g^z), n. [Fr. gaze, Sp. gasa, from the 
town Gaza, where it was first manufactured. 
See GAZZATUM.] 1. A very thin, slight, 
transparent stuff, of silk, linen, or cotton. 
Gauzes are either plain or figured, the latter 
are worked with flowers of silver or gold on 
a silk ground.— 2. Any slight open material 
resembling this fabric, as wire gauze. 
Gauze-dresser (gaz'dres-6r), n. One whose 
occupation is to stiffen gauze. 

Gauzy (gaz'!), a. like gauze; thin as gauze. 

The whole essay, however, is of a gauzy 

texture, Banter. 

Gave (gav), pret. of give. 

Gavel (ga'vel), n. [O.Fr. gavelle, Fr. javetle, 
a small heap of com laid to dry; It gavella, 
a handful of com, generally derived from 
L.L. capalla, of same origin as L. capulus, 
a handle, from capio, to seize.] 1. A sheaf 
of corn before it is tied up; a small heap of 
unboimd wheat or other grain. ‘Tlieir com 
lies in the heap,' Chapman. [Provin- 
cial.]— 2. Ground. [Provincial.]— 3. A small 
mallet used by the president of a legislative 
body or pubUc assembly to attract atten- 
tion and preserve order. 

Gavel (ga^vel). For Gable or Gable-end. See 
Gable, Gable-enp, [Scotch,] 

Gavel (ga'vel), n. [A. Sax. gaM. gafel, tax, 
tribute, rent, a word perhaps adopted by 
the Anglo-Saxons from their Celtic prede- 
cessors (see Gavelkind); W. gafael, Gael 
gabhail, a seizing, taking, a lease, a tenure, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, b?jU; oil, pound; ii, Sc. ab?me; y. Sc. iey. 
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from a Welsh root ^af, Gael, ffabh, to seize. 
Tlie E. ^abel, a tax, is from Er. gahelUy a tax, 
and is probably not connected with this 
word. See Gabel. Comp, also QaU (rent), j 
In law^ tribute; toll; custom. 

Gavelet (ga'vel-et), rt. [See Gavel, a tax.] 
In law, an ancient and special cessavit, in 
Kent, where the custom of gavelkind con- 
tinues, by wliieli the tenant, if he withdraws 
his rent and services due to his lord, forfeits 
his lands and tenements. 

Gavelkind (ga'vel-kind), 71 . IW.ffafaelceuedl, 
tlie hold or tenure of a family. See Gavel, 
a tax.] 1. In law, a land-tenure in England, 
derived from the ancient Britons, by whicli, 
when the owner died without a will, the land 
descended to all the sons in equal shares, and 
the issue of a deceased son, whether male 
or female, inherited the father's part. In 
default of sons it descended in equal shares 
to the daughters; in default of lineal issue 
it went to the brothers of the last holder; 
and in default of brothers to tlieir respec- 
tive issue. The tenant also could convey 
the lands at fifteen years of age, and a wife 
was dowable out of one-half of the land. 
Tliis species of tenure is believed to have 
prevailed over the whole kingdom in Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon times, but to have been 
pradually abolished everywhere else except 
m Wales and Kent, in the former of which 
it continued In force down till the time of 
Henry VIII., while in Kent all lands that 
have not been disgaveUed by act of parlia- 
ment are still held in gavelkind. 

Gavelled (ga'veld), a. In law, a term applied 
to lands held under the tenure of gavelkind. 
Gavelman (ga\’’el-man), n. A tenant liable 
to tribute. 

Gavelmed (ga'vel-med), n. [A. Sax. ffa/el, a 
tax, and raced, a meadow.] In law, the 
duty or work of mowing grass or cutting 
meadow-land, required by the superior from 
his customary tenants. 

Gavelock (ga've-lok), n. [A. Sax. gafeloc, 
a javelin ; Icel. gajlolc.] An iron crow or 
lever; a Javelin or spear. 

Gaverick fea'v6r-ik), n. A name of the red 
gurnard (Triglci ouculus), a common fish on 
the Cornwall coast. 

Gavial (ga^i-al), n. [The name of the ani- 



Plead of Gavial or Gangetic Crocodile [Gavialis 
g’aits^eticus). 

mal in Hindostan.] A genus of the order 
Crocodilia, characterized by the narrow 
elongated, almost cylindrical jaws, which 
fonn an extremely lengthened muzzle. The 
cervical and dorsal shields are continuous. 
The teeth are all of equal length, and the 
feet completely webbed. The only species 
now living occurs in Southern and Eastern 
Asia. It feeds on fish. 

Gavotte, Gavot(ga-votO,n. [Fr.,fromC?auof, 
an inhabitant of the Pays de Gap of the 
Hautes Alpes, where the dance originated.] 

1. A sort of Erenoh dance.— 2. The music to 
which the dance was performed. Gavottes 
are no longer written to be danced, to, but 
have become a favourite movement in con- 
certos, sonatas, &c. ‘Who might be heard 
in his apariment of nights playing tremu- 
lous old ^fauot^es and minuets on a wheezy 
old fiddle.' Thackeray. 

Gaw (ga), n. A little ditch or trench; a giip, 
[Scotch.] . 

Care should be taken to have plenty of channels or 
raws or grips, as they are usually termed in Scot- 
land. Stephens. 

Gawby, n. See Gaby. 

Gawd (gg.d), and v.t. Same as Gaud 
(wiiich see). 

Gawf (ggf), n. In costermongers' slang, a 
cheap red-skinned apple, which is rubbed 
hard with a cloth to give it the appearance 
and feeling of an apple of superior quality. 
Gawk (gak), n. [A. Sax. gcee, ge&c, Icel. 
gaukr. Sc. gowk, cuckoo, simpleton, fool,] 
[Scotch and H'orth of England.] 1. A cuckoo. 

2, A fool; a simpleton; a booby. 


Gawky (gak'i), a. [See Gawk.] Foolish; 
awkward; clumsy; clownish. 

A large half-length of Henry I.>arnley represents 
him tall, awkward, :indji<'a7vhjy. Pennant. 

Gawky (giiltT), n. A stupid, ignorant, awk- 
ward fellow; a booby; a clown. ‘ What a 
gawky it was.' Thackeray. 

Gawu (giin), n. Same as Qaxm, n. (which 
see). 

Gawntree (gan'tre), n. Same as Gauntrec 
(which see). 

Gawp (gap), v.t. [A foi-m of gape or gxilp.} 
To devour ; to eat greedily; to swallow vo- 
raciously. [Scotch. ] 

Gawsy, Gawsie (gif si), a. See Gahcie, 
Gay (ga), a. [Fr. gai, It. gajo, Pr. gai, jai, 
O.Sp. gayo, gay; of Teutonic origin; comp. 
0,H.G, gdhi, swift, powerful, excellent, G. 
giihe, jklie, exceedingly quick. Jaj/, the 
bird, is probably of same origin. ] 1. Ex- 
cited witli merriment or delight ; merry; 
airy; jovial; sportive; frolicsome. 

Belinda smiled, and all tlie world Pope. 

2. Fine; showy; as, at/ay dress. 

But who is this? . . . . 

That so bedeck’d, ornate, 

Comes this way sailing 

Like a stately ship. Milton. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and.,yiTjy rhetorick. 

That hath so %vell been taught her dazzlinj^fence. 

3. Given to ifieasure; specifically, given to 
vicious pleasure; addicted or ministering to 
the indulgence of lust; loose; dissipated; 
as, a gay woman. 

Somei’vzj' giirl, God it wot, 
Hath brought you thus upon the very trot. 

Chaucer. 

Is this that haugljty, gallant, gay Lothario ? Rmue, 

4. Inflamed or merry with liquor; intoxi- 
cated: a vulgar use of the word in America. 
Syn. Merry, gleeful, blithe, lively, sprightly, 
sportive, light-hearted, frolicsome, jolly, 
jovial, showy, fine, brilliant, gaudy. 

Gay (gy), adv. [Comp, as regards usage the 
adverb pretty.'] Pretty; moderately; as, gay 
glide, pretty good. [Scotch.] 

Gay t (ga), n. An ornament. 

Morose and untractable spirits look upon precepts 
in emblem as they do upon, gays and pictures, the 
fooleries of so many old wives' tales. L'Estrange. 

Gayal, Gyal (gFal), n. [Indian name.] A 
species or ox (Bos frontahs) found wild m 
the mountains of Northern Burmah and 
Assam, and long domesticated in these eonn- 
tries and in the eastern parts of Bengal. 
The head is very broad and flat in the upper 
part, and contracts suddenly towards tbe 
nose; the horns are short and slightly curved. 
The animal has no proper hump, but on the 
shoulders and fore part of the back there is 
a sharp ridge. The colour is chiefly a dark 
brown. Its milk is exceedingly rich, though 
not abundant. 

Gaybine (ga'bin), 7i. [Gaj/ and bine.] A 
name of several showy twining plants, genus 
Pliarbitis. 

Gay-diang (gfdi-ang), n. [Native name.] 
A vessel of Anam, generally with two, 
but in fine weather with three masts, carry- 
ing lofty triangular sails. It has a curved 
deck, and in construction somewhat re- 
sembles a Chinese junk. These vessels carry 
heavy cargoes from Cambodia to the GuH 
ofTonquin. 


bedded crystals, of wliich the primary form 
Ls a right rhombic i>rism. It consists of the 
carbonates of lime and soda in nearly equal 
quantities, with water, 

Gayly (ga'ii), adv. Same as Gaily. 

Gayness (gf nes), n. The state or quality of 
being gay; gaiety; fineness, ‘Softness of 
lodging, of attire.’ Bp. Ball. 
Gaysome (ga'sum), a. Full of gaiety. 
Gay-yon (gaTi), n. [Native name,} A narrow 
flat-bottomed fishing- boat having an out- 
rigger, much used in Anam. It has two and 




Gay-diang of Anam. 

Gayety (ga'e-ti), w. Same as Guicti/. 

Gayler,t n. A Jailer, Chaucer. 

Gaylie, Gaylies (g^Ti, gS^Tiz), adv. Pretty^ 
well; as, ‘How are you to-day? Gaylies.' 
[Scotch.] 

Gay-lussite (ga-lus'it), n. A mineral so 
named in honour of Gay-Lussac, a distin- 
guished French chemist. It occurs in im- 


Gay-you of Anam. 

sometimes three masts, and is usually cov- 
ered in the middle by a movable roof. The 
helm is peculiar, resembling that used in 
China. 

Gaze (gaz), v,i. pret. & pp. gazed; ppr. gaz- 
ing. [Pei'haps a fonn of 0.33. gare, to stare 
(see Gabe); but more probably connected 
'with such words as agasi, A. Sax. geesan, to 
smite, Goth, usgaisjan, to tenify.] To fix 
the eyes and look steadily and earnestly; 
to look with eagerness or curiosity, as in 
admiration, astonishment, or anxiety. 

Ye men of Galilee, 'why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven? Actsi, u. 

Gaze (gaz), v.t. To view with fixed atten- 
tion. ‘And gazed awhile the ample sky.‘ 
Milton. 

Gaze (gaz), n. 1. A fixed look; a look of 
eagerness, wonder, or admiration; a con- 
tinued look of attention. 


With secret gaze. 
Or open admiration, him behold. 


Miltcn. 


2. The object gazed on; that which causes 
one to gaze. 

Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze. Milton. 

—At gaze, (a) in the posi 
f tiou assumed by a stag 
%vhen he turns round in 
sudden fear or surprise 
upon first hearing the 
sound of the hunt; hence, 
gaping in fearful or stu- 
pid wonder. 

I that rather held it better 
men should perish one by 
one, 

Than that earth should stand 



Stag at gaze. 


at gaze, like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon. Tennyson. 
(&) In /ter. signifying that a hart, stag, buck, 
or hind, borne in coat-armour, is depicted 
full-faced, or with the face directly to the 
front. 

Gazeebo (ga-ze'bo), n. [Humorously formed 
from gaze.] A summer house commanding 
an extensive prospect : ‘ a word of trivial 
coinage.’ Smart. 

Gazeful f (gaz'fnl), a. Looking with a 
gaze; looking intently; given to gazing. 

‘ 'The ravish’t hearts of gazeful men.’ Spexi- 
ser. 

Gazebotmclt (gaziiound), n. A hound that 
pursues by the sight rather than by the 
scent: supposed to be the greyhound. Sir 
W. Scott. 

Gazelle (ga-zeV), n. [Fr. gazelle; Sp. gazela, 
an antelope, gazelle; Ar. ghazal, a yomg 



Gazelles [Antiiope dorcas). 

deer just able to walk, a fawm, a gazelle.] 
An animal of Africa and India, of the genus 


ch, c/iain; Ch, Sc, loc/i; g, <70; j,yob; n, Fr. ton; ng, $h, i/ien; th, fiiin; w, wig; wh, wMg; zh, azure.— See Key 
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Antilope. Like the goat, the gazelle has 
hollow permanent horns, and it feeds on 
shmhs; hut in size and delicacy, and in 
the nature and colour of its hair, it resem- 
bles the roe«buck. It has cylindrical horns, 
most frequently annulated at the base, and 
bnnohes of hair on its fore-legs. It has a 
most brilliant beautiful eye. Written also 
Gazel 

Gasiement t (gazhnent), ?i. Yiew. ‘Covered 
from people’s gazemient with a vele.’ Span- 
ser. 

Gazer Cgaz'^r), n. One who gazes; one who 
looks steadily and intently from delight, 
admiration, or study. 

Rut for that cliill changeless brow, 

■VVho.se touch thrills with mortality, 

And curdles to the g'azer's heart. Byron. 

Gazett (ga-zetO, [It, gazzetta, dim. of I*. 
gaza^ royal treasure.] A small Venetian 
coin, worth somewhat less than a halfpenny. 
B. Jon&m. 

Gazette (ga-zet'), [It. gazzetta^ a gazette, 
from gazzetia, a small Venetian coin (from 
L. or rather Per. gaza, treasure) which was 
the price of the first newspaper; hence ap- 
plied to the paper itself; or the name may 
have been given to the paper from its being 
a Mittle treasury' of news; or it may have 
been equivalent to ‘The Ohatterer,' gazzetta 
being a dim. of gazza, a magpie.] A news- 
paper; a sheet or half sheet of paper con- 
taining an account of transactions and events 
of public or private concern, which are 
deemed important and interesting. The 
first gazette in England was published at 
Oxford in 1665. On the removal of the court 
to London the title oi Lond^mi Gazette was 
adopted. It is now the official newspaper, 
and published on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
A similar official newspaper is published 
also in Edinburgh and Dublin, and all three 
contain among other things a list of those 
who have become banknipt since last pub- 
lication; hence, to appear in the gazette, to 
have one* s name in the gazette^ to become 
baiiteupt. 

Gazette (ga-zet'), v. t, pret. & pp. gazetted; 
ppr. gazetting. To insert in a gazette; to 
announce or publish in a gazette ; as, his 
promotion is gazeified. 

Gazetteer (ga-zet-terO, n. 1. A "writer of 
news, or an officer appointed to ijublish 
news by authority.— 2. A newspaper; a ga- 
zette. [Bare or obsolete.] 

* Gazetieers I ’ answered Adams. ‘ What is that?’— 
'It is a dirty newspaper,’ replied the host, ‘ . . . which 
I would not suffer to lie on my table, tho'it hath been 
offered me for nothing.’ Ptilding. 

3. A book containing descriptions of natiu'al 
and political divisions, countries, cities, 
towns, rivers, mountains, &c., in a portion 
of the world or in the whole world, alpha- > 
hetically arranged; a book of topographical 
descriptions; a geographical dictionary, 
Gazingstoclc (gaz/ing-stok), n. A person 
gazed at with scorn or abhorrence; an ob- 
ject of curiosity or contempt. 

I will cast abominable filtjj upon thee, and make 
thee vile, and will set thee as a gazingsiock. 

Nah, hi. 6. 

Gazogene (ga'zo-jen), n. {Gas, and Gr. g&n- 
wftd, to produce.] An apparatus used for 
manufacturing aerated water on a small 
scale for domestic use, by the combination 
of an alkali and an acid, as carbonate of 
soda and tartaric acid. It generally con- 
sists of two globes, one above the other, 
connected by a tube, the lower for contain- 
ing water, and the upper the ingredients for 
producing the aerated liquid. When water 
is gently introduced into the upper globe 
from the lower, by inclining the vessel so 
as to fill about a half of the former, chemi- 
cal action takes place, and' the carbonic 
acid descends and gradually satui’ates the 
water in the lower globe. When this has 
taJceii place, the aerated water can be drawn 
oft by opening a stop-cock at tlie top, 
Gazolite (ga''zo-iit), n. Same as Aerolite 
(which see). 

Gazolytes (ga'zo-lits), n. pi. In oliem. the 
name given to one of the four sections into 
winch the simple elements •were divided by 
Berzelius, the other three being metah, 
metalloids, and luilogem. It was intended 
to comprise the elements which exist only 
in a gaseous form. 

Gazoa (ga-zbnO> G. H. G. toaso, 

G, vjasen, turf.] In fort turf or a piece 
of eaith covered with grass, used to line 
parapets and the traverses of galleries. 
Gazzattim,! n, [Said to be from Gaza in 
Palestine, where it is supposed to have been 


manufactured.] A fine species of silk or 
linen stuff of the gauze kind. It is men- 
tioned by writers in the thirteenth century, 
Ge. [Goth, ga, G. ge,] A common prefix in 
Anglo - Saxon words, especially in verbs, 
participles, and verbal nouns. It sometimes 
has a modifying effect on the meaning of 
the primitive word, but very often appears 
to have no appreciable infiuence. In Old 
EngHsii it appears especially in past par- 
ticiples, such as yclept ydight, y fostered, 
ywritie7i; in among, alike, enough, it is less 
easily recognized. 

Geagh, n. The name given by the Turks to 
a cycle of twelve years, each year bearing 
the name of a different animal. 

The day is also divided into twelve parts or geaghs, 
each of which is distinguished by the name of an ani- 
mal. Craig. 

Geal (jel), v.i. [Fr. geler; L. gelo, to freeze.] 
To congeal. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

Gean (gen), n. [Fr, guigne, O.Fr. guisne, 
heart-cheny. Of Teutonic origin. ■ O.H.G. 
wihsela, wild cherry, contracted into tvihs'la, 
became in O.Fr. gydsne. The interchange 
between I and n is not without other ex- 
amples in Old French.] A kind of "wild 
cherry-tree (Primus avium), a tall tree com- 
mon in woods in .some parts of England, 
and frequently growing wild in Scotland. 
The fruit Is smaller than that of the com- 
mon cherry, of a red colour when unripe, 
and a deep purple or black when it arrives 
at maturity. The flavour is superior to 
that of most cherries. The wood of this 
tree is used for many kinds of domestic 
furniture and other purposes. 

Geaiit,t w. A giant. Chaucer. 

Gear (ger), n. [A. Sax. geare. gearwe, habili- 
ments, equipments, gearu, gearo, prepared, 
ready, O.K gare, yare, ready. See Gaeb.] 
1. Whatever is prepared for use or wear; 
manufactured stuff or material; hence, 

I habit; dress; ornaments. 

I Array thyself in her most frorgeous.^'fi'an Spenser. 
To see some nicliant nymph appear 
In all her glitt'riijg birthday .g'tfirn 
I Yon think some goddess of the sky 

Descended ready cut and dry. S-tviJi, 

% The harness or furniture of domestic 
animals; whatever is used in equipping 
horses or cattle for draught ; tackle. — 

3. aiilitary harness; warlike accoutrements. 

* Graithed in his geaif Ruddiman. [Scotch.] 

4. Goods; riches. [Scotch.] 

The gear that is gifted, it never 

Will last like thogear that is won. y, Baillie. 

— Quids and gear, all one’s property,— 

6.t Business matters; business; matter; 
affair. ‘Here’s a goodly gear.* Shale. 

But I will remedy this gear ere long, 

Or sell my title for a glorious grave, Shak. 

I shall appear some harmless villager 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country 

6. Any tiling of no value; trash; rubbish; non- 
sense. 

That servant of his that confessed and uttered this 
was an honest man. Latimer. 

7. Pfaut, a general name for the ropes, 
blocks, &c., belonging to any particular sail 
or spar; as, the mainsail-i^sar; the fore-top- 
mast^gear.r-Rimning-gmr, the running rig- 
ging.— JPusuip-peaf, windlass-gear, &c,, ail 
the articles belonging to the pumps, wind- 
lass, &c.— 8. In mack, in a general sense, 
the appliances or furnishings connectedwitli 
the acting portions of any piece of mechan- 
ism; as, expansion valve (?car; speci- 
ficaliy, (a-) toothed wheels collectively; (h) the 
connection of toothed wheels with each 
other; gearing, —To throw machinery into or 
out of gear, to connect or disconnect wheel- 
work or couplings. Written also 

Gear(ger), v.t Todi’ess; to put on gear; to 
harness. 

Gear-cutter ( ger Gmt - Or ), n. A manufac- 
turer of toothed wheels for transmitting 
motion in machinery; a machine for cutting 
such wheels. 

Qearet (jer), r.i or t To jeer, Spemer. 
Gearing (ger'^ing), n. 1. Harness.™ 2. In 
mach. the parts collectively by which motion 
comnmnieatecl to one portion of a macliine 
: is transmitted to another; a train of toothed 
wheels for transmitting motion. There are 
two chief sorts of gearing, viz. spur-gearing 
mdheveUed'gearing. In the former the teeth 
are arranged round either the concave or 
convex surface of a cylindrical wheel in the 
direction of radii from the centre of the 
wheel, and are of equal depth throughout. 
In bevelled-gearing the teeth are placed upon 
the exterior periphery of a conical wheel in 
a direction converging to the apex of the 


cone, and the depth of the tooth gradually 
diminishes from the base. See under Beyeb 
S pelled also Gcerfng'. 



Gearing-chaiu Cgeriing-chan), n. In mucA 
an endless chain transmitting motion from 
one toothed wheel to another. 

Gear-Wheel (ger'whelXn. Any wheel ha'ving 
teeth or cogs which act upon the teetli of 
another wheel to impart or transmit motion. 
Geasont (ge'zn), a. [A. Sax. geesen, rare, 
dear.] Bare; uncommon; wonderful. 

The ladie heark’ning to his .sensefull speach. 
Found nothing that he said unmeet or geason. 

Spenser. 

Geat (jet), n. [D. gat. See Gate.] The hole 
through which metal runs into a mould in 
castings. Written also Git 
Gebia (je'hi-a), n. A genus of long-tailed 
crabs, consisting of tliree species, natives of 
the British coast. 

Gecarcinidae ( je - kltr - siu'i-de ), n. pi. The 
land - crab family, consisting of only one 
genus, Gecareinus (which see}* 

Gecarctaus (je-kar-arnus), ?i. The genus 
comprising those short-tailed decapod crus- 
taceans popularly called Land-erahs. They 
live at a distance from the sea, some living 
in fresh water and some burrowing in the 
ground, coming to the salt-water only in 
spacing time. The gills are kept moist 
by means of a special arrangement of the 
gill cavity. The genus is co-extensive with 
the family. 

Gecinin® (je-si-nFne),n. jpl The green wood- 
Ijeckers, a sub-family of scansorial birds be- 
longing to the family Picidaj, and contain- 
ing as among the principal species the green 
woodpecker (Oeeinus or Picus viridis) of 
Britain. 

Geek (gek), n. [Comp. G. geek, D. gek, a silly 
person, a coxcomb; also A. Sax. 5reac,acuckoo, 
a simpleton; Sc. gowk.'] [Old or provincial 
E. and Sc.] 1. A toss of the head in derision 
or from Vanity or folly; hence, a taunt; a 
jibe.--2. An object of scorn; a dupe; a gull. 
Why have you suffered me to be imprison’d, 

And made the most notorious and gull 
That e’er invention play'd on? Shak. 

8. Scorn; contempt. 

Geek (gek), v.i. and t [See the noun, and 
comp. G. gecken, to mock, to banter, to make 
a fool of.] [Old English and Scotch.] 1. To 
toss the head in derision or scorn, or from 
vanity or folly; to deride; to mock. 

He geeks at me and says I smell o' tar. Bamsay. 

2. To cheat, trick, or gull. 

Gecko (gek'o), n. [Said to be from the sound 
of the animal's voice, which resembles the 
word gecko uttered in a shrill tone.] A name 
common to the members of the family 
Geckotidse (which see). 

Geckotidse (gek-o'ti-de), n. pi [Gecko (which 
see), and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A family 
of nocturnal lizards, also called A 

belonging to the . 
section Pacliy- 
glossse, charac- 
terized hy the 
general, flatness 
of their form, 
especially of the 
head, which is 
somewhat of a 
triangular shape; : 
the body is cov- 
ered on the up- 
per part witli 
numerous round 
prominences or 
warts; the feet 
are rather Short, 
and the toes of 
nearly equal 
length and fur- 
nished with flat- I 
tened sucking 
pads by means of which the animals can ' 
run up a perpendicular wall, or even across 
a ceiling; the tail varies, but is not long. 



"Wall-gecko (Gecka /asci> 
ett/aris). 


Fate,Bir, fat, f^ll; me, met, h&v; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bqli; oil, pound; tl, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 
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fuad often has folds or circular depressions, 
hut never a dorsal crest. The greatest num- 
ber feed on insects and their larvce and 
pupjB. Several of the species infest houses, 
where, although they are perfectly innoc- 
uous, their appearance raalces them unwel- 
come tenants. 

Ged,Ge(id(ged),w. ilcel.0ed(la. Comp. A. Sax. 
gads a goad, and Ir. gadh, a dart. Trohably 
from its shape.] 'Hie name of the pihe in 
Scotland. 

Gee, Jee (je), vS. [In the first sense per- 
liaps a form of go; in the second and third 
more probably from the Fr. dia, used to 
make the horse turn to the left, in Swit- 
zerland to the right ; Armor, dici, diou, Ir. 
deas, to the right, the right hand. The Fr. 
Mie is used with regard to the opposite direc- 
tion.] 1, To agree with; to suit with; to fit, 

2. To go or turn to the oif-side, or from the 
driver; to gee-ho; used by teamsters to the 
cattle they are driving, and followed hy of. 

3. To move faster; to quicken the speed: 
used also by teamsters in the imperative 
to tlieir cattle with up; as, gee tip ! 

Gee, Jee (je), v.t. To cause to turn, as a 
team, to the off-side, or from the driver; as, 
to gee a team of oxen. 

Gee-ho (je'ho), v.i. See Gee, a.t. 2. 

Geer (ger), n. Same as Gear. 

Geering (ger'ing), n. Same as Gearing. 
Geese (ges), pi. ot goose. 

Geest (gest), n. [L.G. geest, gecstland, sandy, 
fh-y land, O.Fris. gest, g&stlond, from Fris. 
gdst, barren.] Alluvial matter on the sur- 
face of land, not of recent origin. 

Geez (gez), n. The ancient language of Abys- 
sinia, a dialect of Arabic. It hfis a litera- 
tme reaching back to the fourth century. 
As a living language it has been superseded 
by Amliarie. Called also Literary Ethiopie. 
■Gehenna (ge-hen'na), n. [L. gehenna, Gr. 
geenna, from the Heb. ge-hinom, valley 
of Hinom, in which was Tophet, where the i 
Israelites sometimes sacrificed their children 
to Moloch (2 Ki. xxiii. 10). On this account 
the place was afterwards regarded as a place 
of abomination and became the receptacle 
for the refuse of the city, perpetual fires 
being kept up in order to prevent pestilen- 
tial effluvia. 3 A term used in the New Testa- 
ment as equivalent to hell, place of fire or 
torment and punishment, and rendered hy 
our translators by hell and hell-fire. Mat. 
xviii. 9; xxiii. 15. 

The pleasant valley of Hinnom— Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called— -the type of hell. 

Miiton. 

'Gehlenite (ga'len-it), n. [From Gehlen, the 
chemist.] A mineral of a grayish colour 
and resinous lustre, found chiefly at Mount 
Monzoni in the Tyrol. It is a ferro-silicate 
of alumina and lime. 

Geine, Geic Acid (jeln, je'ik as'id), n. [Gr. 
ge, the earth.] Another name for Humus 
(which see). 

Geisha (ga'i-sh a), n. [Japanese.] A Japan- 
ese dancing-girl who performs in public. 
'Geizen, Gizzen (gi'zn), v.i. [Sw. gisna, to 
geizen; Icel. dried.] To become leaky 
for want of moisture, as a tub or bazTel; to 
wither; to fade. [Scotch.] 

Gehko feek'ko), n. Same as Gecico. 

Gelable (jel'a-bl), a. [L. gelo, to congeal] 
That may or can be congealed; capable of 
being converted into jelly. 

Gelada (gel'ad-a), n. A singular Abyssinian 
baboon, remarkable for the heavy mane 
which hangs over the shoulders, and which 
only grows whezi the animal is adult. It is 
called Gelada Ruppelii, in honour of Br. 
Ruppell, its discoverer. It is also known 
as Cynocephalus (TTieropitkecus) Gelada. 
Ctelalasan Era (je-Ial-e'an eTa), n. The era 
of Yezdegerd, so called from its refonn by 
Gelal-FAin, sultan of Khorassin. See Yez- 
PEGBRDIAN. 

•Gelasimiis (je-IasT-mus), n. See Calling- 

CIUB. 

■GelatigenousCjel-a-tij'm-us), a. [E. gelatine, 
and Gr. gennao, to produce.] Producing or 
yielding gelatine. ■— Gelatigenous tissues, 
animal tissues wliich yield to boiling water 
gelatine. They are chiefly found in the 
cellular membrane, the skin, the tendons, 
ligaments, bones, cartilages, <S?c, 
'GelatinateCje-latTn-at),i;.f. pret 
tinated; ppr. gelatinating. To be converted 
into gelatine or into a substance like jelly. 

Lapis lazuli, if calcined, does not effervesce, but 
jfe/irAwrt'/irj' with the jnineral acid.s. JCirtuan, 

•Gelatinate (je-lat'in-at), v.t. To convert 
into gelatine or into a substance resembling 
jeUy. 


oh, cftain; (ih. Sc. looA; g, po; j,iob; 


Gelatiuatiott (je-lat'in-tV'shon), n. The act 
or process of converting or being t tirned into 
gelatine or into a siibatauce like jelly. 
Gelatine, Gelatin (jel'a-tin), n. [Fr. 
tine, It. and Sp. gelatina, from L. geto, to 
congeal, to freeze, gelu, ice.] A concrete 
animal substance, transparent, and soluble 
slo-wly in cold water, but rapidly in W’'arm 
water. It is confined to the solid parts of 
the body, szich as tendons, ligaments, car- 
tilages, and bones, and exists nearly pure 
in the skin, but it is not contained in any 
healthy animal fluid. Its leading character 
is the formation of a tremulous jelly when 
its solution in boiling water cools. Gelatine 
does not exist as such in the animal tissues, 
but is formed by the action of boiling w'ater. 
The coarser forms of gelatine from hoofs, 
hides, <&c., are called glv.e; that from .skin 
and liner menil)raiie.s is called size; and the 
purest gelatine, from the air-bladders and 
other membranes of fish, is called isinglass. 
With tannin a yellowish white precipitate 
is thrown down from a solution of gelatine, 
which forms an elastic adhesive mass, not 
unlike vegetable gluten, and is a comizoimd 
of tannin and gelatine. It is this action of 
tannin on gelatine that is the foundation of 
the art of tanning leather. Gelatine when 
acted upon by sulphuric acid yields gelatine 
sugar or glycocoll. When treated with po- 
tash it is said to yield glycocoll and leucine. 
Gelatine is nearly related to the proteids. 
No chemical formula has yet been deduced : 
for gelatine. It is a nutritious article of ■ 
food, and as part of the diet in hospitals ■ 
produces the best effects, but animals fed 
exclusively on it die with the symptoms of 
starvation, as it cannot yield albumen, 
fibrine, or caseine. Its ultimate components 
are 47*8 carbon, 7*9 hydrogen. Id '9 nitrogen, 
27*4 oxygen. See Jelly.— 2, See Gela- 

TINOSI. 

Gelatiuet (jeha-tin), a. Gelatinous. * Gela- 
tine matter.' Derkam. 

Gelatiniform (je-la-tin'i-forra), a. Having 
the form of gelatine. 

Gelatinize (je-lat'in-iz), v.t, or i. The same 
I as Gelatinate. 

Gelatinosi (je-lat'in-6"si), u, pi. In zool , ac- 
cording to Cuvier’s arrangement, the second 
order of Polypi, comprehending the Hy- 
drozoa, Polyzoa, and in part the Infusoria 
of later zoologists. 

Gelatine - sulpliuroiis ( je - lat"i-no-sul'f er- 
as), a. Consisting of gelatine and sulphur. 
GelatinoTis (je-lat'in-us), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to, or consisting of gelatine; of the na- 
ture and consistence of gelatine; resembling 
jelly; viscous . — Gelatinous tissue, in anat. 
the organic tissue of the bones, that of ten- 
dons and ligaments, the cellular tissue, the 
skin, and the serous membranes. All these 
substances dissolve by long-continued boil- 
ing in water, and the solution on cooling 
forms a jelly. 

Geld, Gelt (geld, gelt), n. [A. Sax. geld, gild, 
gyld, G, and B. geld, money, a payment of 
money, tribute.] Money; tribute; compensa- 
tion. This word is obsolete in English, but 
it occurs in old laws and law books in com- 
position; as in Bane^rcM or ^)megelt, a tax 
imposed to meet the expense of defending 
the country against the Banes; Weregefd, 
compensation for the life of a man, &c. 

All the.se the king granted unto them . , . free from 
aWg-elis and. payments in a most full and ample man- 
ner, FulUr. 

Geld (geld), v.t. pret. mlcled or gelt; pp. 
gelded or gelt; ppr. gelding, [Icel. gelda, 
Ban. glide, G. gelten, to geld, A. Sax, gylte, 
castrated. In the north of England a cow 
not with calf is called a geld cow; comp. G. 
gelt, barren, gelt-kuh, barren cow ; in Scot- 
land a cow not giving milk is said to be 
yeld.i 1, To castrate; to emasculate.— -2. To 
deprive of anything essential. ^Bereft and 
gelded of his patvimony. To de- 

prive of anything immodest or exception- 
able; to expurgate, as a hook, story, and the 
like. 

They were diligent enough to make sure work, and 
to it .so clearly in some places that they took 
away the very manhood of it. Dryden. 

Geldable (geld'a-bl), a. That may he gelded. 
Geldablet (geld'a-bl), a. Liable to pay taxe.s. 
JSurrill. 

Gelder (geld'6r), n. One who castrates. 

No sow-^tf/flSf#' did blow his horn, 

To geld a cat, but cried reform. Hudibras. 

Gelder-rose, Guelder-rose (geld'er-roz), n. 
[From being supposed to have been brought 
from Gi^elderlmd in Holland. Comp. B. 
geldersche-roos, Fr. rose de Gueldre. Some 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; - th, then; th* fMn; 


etymologists, however, maintain that it Is a 
corruption of i;Yi!/cr-r(76'<?.] Viburnum Opulus, 
especially the cultivated form of th at species. 
Gelding (geld'ing), n. A castrated animal; 
now specifically, a castrated hor.se. For- 
merly the word was a 2 >plied to men as well 
as brutes, and was equivalent to eunuch, 
And the gelding said lo water, what forbiddetii 
me to be baptised. Wie.klip",v Bible. 

Gelid (JeTid), a. [L. gelidtis, from gelo, to 
freeze. See Cool.] Cold; very cold, 
Gelidiacess (je'lid-i-il"se-e), n.xd. [L. gelidus, 
cold.] A nat. order of I'ose-spored algiw, be- 
longing to the group Besmiospermeie, dis- 
tinguished by liavingthe placenta sinspended 
by filaments in the cavity of the external or 
half-iniinersed capsules. It comprises nuuiy 
very beautiful species, amongst which the 
members of the Jlypneai of tropical coasts 
are conspicuous. 

Gelidity (je-lid'i-ti), ti. The state of being 
gelid; extreme cold. 

Gelidly (je'lid-li), adv. In a gelid or very 
cold manner; coldly, 

Gelidness (jelid-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being gelid; coldness. 

Geliuese (je-lin'e-e), ?i. pi. [L. gelu, extreme 
cold.] In hot. cells in algals secreting vege- 
table jelly. 

Geliy t (jehli), n. Same as Jelly (which see). 
Geloscopy (je-los'ko-pi), w. [Gr. gelds; 
laughter, and skoped, to \iew.] In antiq. a 
land of divination drawn from laughter, or 
a method of ascertaining the qualities and 
character of a person from the considera- 
tion of his laughter, 

Gelsemium (jel-se'mi-um), n. [It. gehwnino, 
jessamine,] A genus of plants belonging 
to the nat. order Loganiacete, an evergreen 
climbing shrub, with twigs producing a 
raillcy juice, opposite lance-shaped shining 
leaves, and sweet-scented yellow flowers, 
G. nitidum is the Carolina jasmine. 

Gelt (gelt), pp. of geld. 

Gelt t (gelt), 71. A gelding. ‘The spayed 
gelts they esteem the most profitable. ’ Mcrv- 
titner. 

' Geltt (gelt), «. Tinsel or gilt surface. Bpienser. 
Gelt,tu> See Geld. 

Gem (jem), n. [L. gemma, a ])ud, a preciou.s 
stone or jewel, perhaps from root of 
2 /ero, to carry.] IfAbud. 

From the joints of thy prolific stem 
A swelling knot is raised called a gern. Dryden. 

2- A precious stone of any kind, as the ruby, 
topaz, emerald, &c,, especially when cut and 
polished for ornamental purposes; a jew^el; 
hence, anything resembling a gem, or re- 
markable for beauty, rarity, or costliness, 
‘GZiitierinpsfms of morning dew.’ Young. 
Full many vi.gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed cave.*; of ocean bear, Gray. 
Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glorious, and free, 
First flow'r of the earth, and first of the sea. 

Moore. 

—Artificial gems, imitations of gems, made 
of what is termed paste, mixed with metallic 
o.xides capable of producing the desired 
colour. 

Gem (jem), v.t pret. & pp. gemmed; ppr. 
getnmitig. 1. To adorn with gems, jewels, or 
precious stones.— 2. To bespangle; to einht 1- 
lish or adorn as with gems; as, foliage gem- 
tned with dew-drops. 

A coppice geffiMid with green and red. Tennyson. 

England is studded and gemtmd with castles and 
palaces. Irving. 

3. To put forth in buds. 

Last ■ 

Rose, in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches, hung with copious fruit; otgetntted 
Their blossoms. Milton. . 

Gemara (ge-ma'ra), n. [Heb., tradition.] 
In Jewish literature, the 
second part of the Tal- 
mud or commentary on 
theMishna. 

Gemaric (ge-ma'rik), a. 
Pertaining to the Ge- 
mara. 

Gemel (je'mel), n. [L. ge- 
mellus, twin, paired.] In 
her. a term applied to two 
Gcrael, bars or barrulets placed 

parallel to each other. 

Two gemels, silver, between two griffins passant. 

Gemellariada (je-meiaar-i"a-de), n. pi. 
[L. gemellus, paired, having two clusters on 
one stalk, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A 
family of infundibulate Polyzoa, having the 
mouth furnished with a movable lip (cheil- 
ostomatous), and distinguished by the un- 
jointed polypidom, and the cells being oppo- 
site in pairs. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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GemoUiparous (je-meMip'a-ms), [L* 
gemellus, twin, paired, and pario, to bring 
iortii,] i'roducing twins. Bailey. 
G©Id.el-Xtng (je'mebring), n. A ring with, two 
or more links; a gimbal. See Gimbal. 
Geto.el-'Wllid.OW’ 0em'el-win.-d6), n. A win- 
dow with two bays. 

Gem-engraYiiigO'em'en-grav-ing), Same 

as Qem-SGulpture (which see). 

Geminal t (jem'in-al), n. [L. geminus, twin- 
born, j A pair. 

The often harmony thereof softened the verse more 
than the majesty of the subject would permit, unless 
tiitty had all been geminals or couplets. Drayton. 

Geminate (jem'i -nat), ui. [L. gemino, 
gemijiatuni, to double, iiorngeminus, twin.] 
'To double. B.Jonmn. [Rare.] 

Geminate (jem'i-nat), a. In hot. twin; com- 
bined in pairs ; biuate. — Geminate leaves, 
leaves that are in pairs, one leaf beside the 
other, and attached to the same point of the 
stem. 

Gemination (jem" i-na'shon), n. A doubling; 
duplication; repetition. 

If the will be in the sense, and in the conscience 
both, there is 3.ge7fti}taiioit of it. Bacott. 

Gemini (jem'i-nl), n. pi. [L,, twins, and 
specifically the constellation.] In astron. 
the third sign of the zodiac, so named 
from its two brightest stars, Castor, of 
the first magnitude, farthest to the west, 
and Pollux, of the second, farthest to the 
east. Its constituent stars form a binary 
system revolving In about 250 yearn. The 
sun is in Gemini from about the 2ist May 
till about the 21at June, or the longest day. 
Gemini, GemiJiy 0‘em'i-ni), [X. gemini, twin 
brothers: applied to Castor and Pollux.] A 
word used as a form of mild oath or inter- 
jection. 

Geminiflorous (jem-in-if'lo-rus), a. [L, 
geminus, paired, and yZos, Jloris, a flower.] 
In be?!!, noting a jilant having two flowers 
growing together. 

Gemlnons (je'min-us), a. [L. geminus, twin.] 
Double; in pairs. Sir T. Browne. 

Geminy (je'mi-m), n. Twins; a pair; a 
couple. 

Or else you had look’d through the grate, like 
a of baboons. ShaJt. 

Gemma (jem'a), n. pi Gemmse (jem'e). [L.] 
In hot a leaf -bud as distinguished from a 
flower-bud; the rudiment of a young branch. 
Gemmaceous (jem-a'shu.s), a. Pertaining to 
gems or leaf-buds; of the nature of gems; 
resembling gems. 

GemmaiTirt (jenPa-ri), a. [From gem.] 
Pertaining to gems or jewels. Sir T. Browne. 
Gemmary,! Gemmeryt (jem'a-ri, jem'er-i), 
n. A depositary for gems; a iewel-house. 
Bloimt 

Gemmate (jem'at), a. [L. germmtus, pp. of 
gemmo, to put forth buds, from genirrm, a 
bud,] In hot. having buds; reproducing by 
buds. 

, Gemmated (jem'at-ed), a. Adorned with 
gems or jewels. 

Gemmation (j em-a'shon), n. [X. gemmatio, 
from gemmo, gemmatum, to put forth buds, 
from gemma, a bud.] 1. In zool. the pro- 
ces.s of reproduction by buds; the formation , 
of a new individual by the protrusiou and 
complete or partial separation of a part of 
the parent; budding. 

Gemmation consists in the production of a bud or 
buds, u-svially from the outside, but sometimes from 
the inside, of an animal; which buds become devel- 
^ed into more or less completely independent beings. 
The fresh beings thus produced by budding are all 
known as zooids; . . . When the zooids produced 
by budding remain permanently attached to one 
another and, to the parent organism which produced 
them the case is said to be one of ‘ continuous 'gem- 
mtxtioff, and the ultimate re.sult of this is to pro- 
duce a colony or composite structure, composed of 
a number of similar and partially independent beings, 
all produced by budding, but all remaining in organic 
connection. H. A. Nicholson. 

2. In hot the act of budding; the maimer in 
which young leaves are folded up in the bud 
before its unfoltling. — 3, The time when 
leaf-buds are put forth. 

Gemmels t (jem'elx), ii. pi A pair of hinges. 
Genimeoiis ( jem'e -us), a. IL. germneus, 
composed of or set with precious stones, 
>See Gem.] Pertaining to gems; of the 
nature of gems; resembling gems. 
Gemmiferous (jem-if'dr-us), a. [X. gemma, 
a bud, and fero, to bear.] Multiplying by 
buds, as vegetables, and certain animals of 
the lowest class, as Hydrozoa. 

Gemmiaess ^j’em'i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being gemmy; spruceness; smart- 
ness. 

<^iimilpara, Gemmipares (jem-ip-'a-ra, 
jem-ip'a-rez), n. pi [X. geimna, a bud, and 


pario, to produce, ] The animals which pro- 
pagate by buds, as the hydra or fresh-water 
polype, <fcc. 

Gemmlparity (jem-i-pa'ri-ti), n. In zool. 
the condition or quality of being gemmi- 
parous; the faculty of reproducing by buds, 
as in polypes. The buds may separate from 
the parent and become distinct animals or 
remain attached to it. 

Genmiiparous (jem-ip'a-rus), a. [L. gemma, 
a hud, andpario, to bear.] 1. Producing buds 
or gems.— 2 . In zool reproducing by buds, 
which, growing out of an animal organism, 
mature and fall off, becoming independent 
animals, as in many of the infusoria, or re- 
main in organic connection, fo:^ming a colony 
or composite structure, composed of a num- 
ber of similar and partially independent 
zooids. See extract under Gemmation. 
Geumosity (jem-os'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being a gem or jewel. Bailey. 

Gemnaule (jem'ul), n. [L. gemmula, dim. 
of gemma, a bud,] 1. In hot (a) a term used 
synonymously with plumule, or the growing 
point of the embryo in plants. (&) One of 
the buds of mosses, (c) One of the repro- 
ductive spores of alg®.— 2. In zool. a term 
applied to the ciliated embryos of many 
Ccelenterata, as also to the seed-like repro- 
ductive bodies or spores of Spougilla. 
Geiiiinuliferous(jem-ul-if'dr-us), a. Bearing 
gemmules. 

Gemmy (jeml), a. 1. Bright; glittering; full 
of gems. 

Thegemmy bridle glittered free, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 

Hang in the golden galaxy. Teptnyson. 

2. Neat; spruce; smart. 

Gemote t (ge-moto, n. [A. Sax. gemot, m6t.] 
A meeting. See Meet. 

GemsboR (gemz'bok), 9i. [G. gemshock, the 
I male or buck of the chamois, from gemse, 
cliamois, and hock, buck.] Oryx Gazella, the 
name given to a splendid variety of the ante- 
lope, inhabiting the open plains of South , 
Africa, having somewhat the appearance of 
a horse, withremarkably fine, straight, sharp- 
pointed horns, with which it is said to foil 
even the lion. 

Gem-sculpture (jem'skulp-tiir), n. The art 
of lithoglyptics; the art of representing de- 
signs upon precious stones, either in raised 
work or by figures cut into or below the sur- 
face. Stones cut according to the former 
method are called cameos (which see), and 
those cut according to the latter intaglios. 
Gemshom (gemz'horn), n. [G., lit chamois- 
horn.] An organ stop of conically shaped 
tin pipes, having a peculiarly pleasant tone, 
of a different character from either an open 
cylinder pipe or a stopped pipe. 

Geu (jen), n. A peculiar exudation on the 
stems of Tamarix, produced by insects- 
Some other authorities give it as a product 
of Alhagi maurorum. See Alhagl 
Gena (je'na), n. [L., the cheek.] In zooL 
the I’egion between the eye and the mouth, 
generally extended over the zygomatic arch; 
the triangular area which lies between the 
eye of trilobites and the free margin of the 
head. 

Genappe (je-uap^. n, [From Genappe, in 
Belgium, where it was originally manufac- 
tured.] A worsted yarn whose smoothness 
enables it to be conveniently combined with 
silk, and so well adapted for braids, fringes, 
&c. 

Gendarme (zhafi-diirm), n. [Fr,, from the 
pi. gens d'armes, men-at-arms.] The name 
of a private in the armed police of France 
in our day; but in former times the appella- 
tion of ge^fis d’armes or gendarmes was con- 
fined to the flower of the French army, com- 
posed of nobles or noblesse, and armed at all 
points. The present gendarmerie of France 
are charged with the maintenance of its 
police and the execution of its laws. The 
gendarmes are all picked men ; they are 
usually taken from the regular forces, and 
are of tried courage or approved conduct. 
There are horse gendarmes and /opt gen- 
: darrnes. They are formed into small par- 
ties called and the union of a 

number of these forms a departynental 
company. 

Gendarmerie, GeadarmeryCzhiih-darm-re, 
jen-darm'e-ri), 91. {Br- gendarmerie.} The 
body of gendarmes. 

Gende, Same as Gent. Chaucer, 

Gender (jen' dfir), n. [Fr. genre, from L. 
geihus, generis, origin, kind or sort, gender; 
Gr. genos; from the root gen, Skr. yan, to 
beget. See Genus.] Lf Kind; sort. 'Supply 
it with om gender of herbs.' Shak.—% A 


sex, male or female.— 3. In one of 

those classes or categories into which words 
are divided according to the sex, natural or 
metaphorical, of the beings or things they 
denote; a class of words marked by simi- 
larity in termination, the termination having 
attached to it a distinction in sex, as seen 
in the termination in nouns, adjectives, 
participles, &c. ; a grammatical category in 
which words of similar termination are 
classed together; such a distinction in words. 
In English words expressing males are said 
to be of the masculine gender; those ex- 
pressing females, of the feminine gejider; 
and words expressing things having no sex, 
are of the neuter or tieither gender. 

Gspidsf is a grammatical di.stinction and applies to 
words only. Sex is a natural distinction and applies 
to living objects. Dr. Monns. 

Gender has two aspects ; (i) it represents a tend- 
ency to use different sounds for relations to males 
from those used for relations to females, or to inani- 
mate things; (2) it represents the tendency to couple 
together words (nouns, adjective-S, and pronouns) 
agreeing in their terminations. From the lirst point 
of view there are but three gettders; many languages 
have but two; some have none. From the second 
point of view there may be as many geptders as there 
are sets of terminations; some languages have none; 
some, eg. the Congoes and Caffirs, have many. 

Prof, March. 

\ Gender ( j en'd^r ), v. t. To b ege t. [Obsoles- 
I cent, engender being more generally used.] 
Its influence 

Thrown in our eyes genders a novel sense. Keats. 

Gender (jen'cier), v.i. To copulate; to breed. 
Lev. xix, 19. 

Geneagenesis (je'ne-a-jen"e-sis), n. Same 
as Parthenogenesis. 

Genealogical ( je'ne-a-loj"ilc-al), a, [ From 
genealogy,] 1. Pertaining to the descent of 
persons or families; exhibiting the succes- 
sion of families from a progenitor; as, a 
genealogical table. — 2. According to the 
descent of a person or family from an ances- 
tor; as, a genealogical ordei'.— Genealogical 
tree, the genealogy or lineage of a family, 
drawn out under the form of a tree, with its 
roots, stem, and branches. 

Among the rest was the room in which James I. 
died, ana a portico with a genealogical tree of the 
house of Cecil painted on. the walls. Gough. 

Genealogically (je'ne-a-Ioj"ik-aMi), adv. 
In a genealogical manner. 

Genealogist (je-ne-al'o-jist), n. One who 
traces descents of persons or families. 
Genealogize (je-ne-aTo-jiz), v.i. pret. & pp. 
genealogized; ppr. genealogizing. To investi- 
gate or relate the history of descents. 
Genealogy (je-ne-al'o-ji), n. [X. and Gr. 
genealogia — Gr, genos, race (from the root 
gen, Shv.jan, to beget), and discoxu’se. 
See Genus.] 1. An account or history of the 
descent of a person or family from an ances- 
tor; enumeration of ancestors and their 
children in the natui-al order of succession. 

2, Pedigree; lineage; I’egular descent of a 
person or family from a progenitor. 

The ancients ranged chaos into several regions; 
and in that order successively rising one from an- 
other, asif it were a pedigree or Burnet. 

Gertearcli (je'ne-Hrk), n. [Gr, genos, race, 
and archos, a chief.} The chief of a family 
or tribe. 

Genera (jen'd-ra), n. pi. [ From L. 

See Genus.] The plural of genus, 
Generability (jen'er-a-bil"i-ti), n. Capabil- 
ity of being generated. 

The genealogy of the passions, the origin of ideas, 
the gefierability of rraxid. gFohnstom. 

Generable (jen'er-a-bl), a. That may be 
generated, begotten, or produced. 

Others say that the forms of particular words are 
generable and corruptible. Bentley. 

General (jen'6r-al), a. [Fr,, fromX. generalis, 
from genus, a kind. See Genuek, Genus.] 

1. Relating to a whole genus or kiud; relat- 
ing to a whole class or order; as, a geyieral 
law of the animal or vegetable economy.— 

2. Public ; common; relating to or compre- 
hending the whole community; as, the 
general interest or safety of a nation. 

The wall of Paradise upsprung, 

■Which to owe general sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire neighb’ring round, Miltoyt. 

3. Common to many or the greatest number; 
extensive, though not universal ; common; 
usual; ordinary; as, a general opinion; a 
general custom.— 4. Xax in signification; not 
restrained or limited to a particular import; 
not specific. 

Where the axithor speaks more strictly and parti- 
cularly on any theme, it will explain tlie more loose 
and expressions. Mentis. 

5. Not directed to a single object. ‘ The 
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general rough-and-ready education of such 
a life/ W. Black. 

If the sanie thing be peculiarly evil, that s'^ftaral 
aversion ■vviU be turned into a particular hatred 
against it. Sj>ratL 

6. All collectively; whole. 

Omx general forces at Bridgenorth shall meet. Shak. 

7. Taken as a whole; regarded in the gross. 
Why, my lord of York commends the plot and the 

general course of the action, Shak, 

—This word affixed to another word is cora- 
moninnames expressive of rank or office. See 
such words as Adjtjtant-oeneral, Attor- 
ney-general, &.{i.—Qeneral agent, in law, 
a person who is authorized by his principal 
to execute all deeds, sign all contracts, or 
purchase all goods required in a particular 
trade, business, or employment.— Ge?ierai 
dealer, a tradesman who deals in all the 
articles of daily use, — General demurrer. 
See Demurrer.— Genera? issue. See Issue. 
—General charge, in Scots law, a charge the 
use of which is to cause the heir either to 
represent his ancestor or to renounce the 
succession.— Genem? special charge, a wilt 
passing the signet, the object of which is to 
supply the place of a general service, and to 
vest by a fiction of law those subjects which 
would have required a general service to 
have vested them in the heir. —General lien, 
a right to detain a chattel, &c., until pay- 
ment be made, not only for the particular 
ailicle, but of any balance that may be 
due on a general account in the same line 
of business. — General officer, an officer 
who commands an army, a division, or a 
brigade. — Genera? Post-office. See POST- 
(miiQ'Q. —General service, in Scots law, a 
form of service carrying such heritable rights 
belonging to the ancestor as do not require 
sasine, or such as were personally vested in 
him, no sasine having been taken on them 
by the ancestor; and it carries all that by 
law goes to the heir-at-law. See Service. — 
General ship, a ship which has been adver- 
tised by the owners to take goods from a 
particular port at a particular time, and 
which is not under any special contract to 
particular merchants.— Genera? wan'ant, a 
warrant directed against no particular indi- 
vidual but suspected persons generally. 

Nor is the case at all parallel to that of general 
ivarrants, or any similar irregularity into which an 
hone.st government may inadvertently be led, 

Hallam. 

—Common, General, Universal. See under 
Common. 

General (jen'er-al), ud-w. Generally. ‘Should 
go so general current.’ Shak. 

General (jen'er-al), n, 1. The whole; the 
total; the aggregate. 

A history painter paints man in Reytiolds. 

Used in the singular, and without the ar- 
ticle,— 2. A general notion or term: opposed 
to particular. 

In particulars our knowledge begins, and so 
spreads itself by degrees to Locke. 

3. One of the chief military officers of a 
country or government; the commander of 
an army or of a division or bi'igade ; a 
general-in-chief, lieutenant-general, major- 
general, or brigadier-general; a general 
officer. — 4. A particular beat of drum or 
march, being that which, in the morning, 
gives notice for the infantry to be in readi- 
ness to march.— 5. Eee?e6\ the cliief of an 
order of monks, or of all the houses or con- 
gregations established under the same rule, 
e.f The public; the community; the vul- 
gar: with the definite article. 

The general was formerly a common expression 
for what we now call the community or the people. 

‘ The general subject to a well-wished king, 

Quit their own part 1 Shak.' 

‘The play, I remember, pleased not the million; 
'twas caviare to iho general. Shak.’ Craik. 

—In general, in the main; for the most 
part; not always or universally. 

I have sliown that he excels, in general, under each 
of these heads. Addison, 

General Assembly, n. The supreme court 
of the Established Church and Eree Cliui'ch 
of Scotland. See Assembly. 

Generale (jen-er-ale), n. pi. Generalia 
(jen-6r-a'll-a). [L, Neuter of adjective 
eralis, general.] That which is general. 
Hence— 1. The usual commons in a religious 
house.— 2. p?. Generalities. 

There is need of a set of intermediate scientific 
truth.s, derived from the higher generalities of science, 
and destined to serve as the generalia or first prin- 
ciples of the various arts. S. Mill. 

GeneraHssimo (jeii'6r-al-is"si-m6), n. [It.} 
The chief commander of an army or mili- 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; 


tary force which consists of two or more 
grand divi.sions under separate commanders. 
[The term is not used in the British army.] 

Pompey had deserved the name of Great; and 
Alexander with the .same cognomin.ati(jn was gene- 
ralissimo of Greece. Sir T. Browne. 

Generality (jeii-6r-ari-ti), n. [Er. gdniraliU; 
It, generalitd. See Genus, Genbeii.] 1. The 
state of being general; the quality of includ- 
ing species or particulars.— 2. A statement 
which is general or not specific; that which 
is vague by reason of applying to a whole 
class collectively, but not to tlie individuals 
composing the class taken severally: i.)ar- 
ticularly, that which lacks .specificalncs.s or 
application to any one case; thus, ‘a virtu- 
ous woman is a crown to her husband' is a 
general statement or a genarality, while 
‘ the Earl of Nithsdale’s wife was his liest 
friend in the day of trouble' is a specific 
statement or a joa'rifc74?ar- 

Let us descend from generaliiies to particulars. 

Landor, 

3. The main body; the bulk; the greatest 
part; as, the generality of a nation or of 
mankind. 

Generalizable (jen'er-al-iz-a-bl), a. That 
may be generalized, or brought under a 
general rule, or referred to a particular 
class or genus. 

Extreme cases are, ipso nomine, not generaiizable. 

Coleridge. 

Generalization( j en'er-al-iz-a"shan),?i. 1. The 
act or process of extending from particulars 
to generals; the act of making general, or 
of comprehending under a common name 
several objects agreeing in some point, 
which w’e abstract from each of them, and 
which that common name serves to indicate. 

Generalisation is only the apprehension of the one 
in the many. Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. A general inference. 

In our inquiries into the nature of the inductive 
process, we must not confine our notice to such^gc«* 
eralisations from experience as profess to be univers- 
ally true. %S.Mill. 

Generalize <jen'6r-al-iz), v.t pret. ■& pp. 
generalized; ppr. generaiizing, 1. To reduce 
to a genus; to arrange in a genus; to bring, 
as a particular fact or series of facts, into 
relation with a wider circle of facts. 

Copernicus generalized the celestial motions, by 
merely referring them to the moon's motion. New- 
ton generalised them still more, by referring this last 
to the motion of a stone through the air. ffiicholson. 

The existence of a man with such mighty powers 
of discovery and demonstration as Newton, and the 
recognition of his doctrines among his contempora- 
ries, depend upon causes which do not admit of 
being generalised. Sir G. C. Leivis. 

2. To deduce as a general prineiple from the 
consideration of many particulars. 

A mere coac\m\on generalised from a great multi- 
tude of facts, Coleridge. 

Generalize (jen'6r-al-Tz), v.i. To form objects 
into classes; to employ one's self in general- 
ization. 

The reviewer holds that we pass from special ex- 
periences to universal truths in virtue of ‘the induc- 
tive propensity— the irresistible impulse of the mind 
to generalise ad infinitum.’ Wheiuell. 

Generally (jen'dr-al-Ii), adv. X. In general; 
commonly; extensively, though not univers- 
ally; most frequently, but not without ex- 
ceptions; as, a hot summer generally follows 
a cold winter ; men are generally more dis- 
posed to censure than to praise.— 2. In the 
main; without detail; in the whole taken 
together. 

Generally speaking, they live very quietly. 

Addison. 

3. f AH taJien together; collectively; in a 
body. 

And so all of them generallie have power towards 
some good by the direction of reason. 

Sir P, Sydney. 

Therefore I counsel that all Israel be generally 
gathered unto thee, from Dan even to Beerslieba, as 
the sand that is by the sea for multitude. 

2 Sain. xvii. ix. 

Syn. Usually, ordinarily, commonly, main- 
ly, principally, chiefly. 

Generalness (jen'6r-al-nes), n. Wide ex- 
tent, though short of universality; frequency; 
commonness. 

They had, with a general consent, father springing 
by tha generalfiess of the cause than of any artificial 
practice, set themselves in arms. Sir P. Sidney. 

General-officer (jen^er-al-of-fis-er^, u. Milit. 
the commander of an army, a division, or a 
brigade. 

Generalship (jen'6r-al-ship), n, l. The 
office of a general ; hence, the person hold- 
ing the ranlc or position of a general. 

Your generalship puts me in mind of Prin ce Eugene. 

Goldsmith. 

% The skill and conduct of a general officer; 
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military skill in a commander, exhibited In 
the judicious arrangements of troops, or 
the operations of war. 

He acknowledged ... that his success was to be 
attributed, not at all to his own ge7teritlship, but 
solely to the valour and steadiness of his troops. 

Macaulay. 

Hence-~3, Management or judicious tactics 
generally. 

This wa.s looked on in no other light, but as an art- 
ful stroke oigenera/s/np in Trim to raise a dust. : 

Sle/'fte. 

4, The discharge of the functions of a gene- 
ral; as, the att'air was executed under his 
generalship. 

General-Staff (jen'or-al-staf), n. Milit. the 
staff of an army. 

Generaity (jen'tu’-al-ti), n. The whole; the 
totality. Bale. [Rare.] 

Generant (jen'6r-ant), n. [L. generam, 
generantis, ppr. of genero, to beget. See 
Genus.] That wliieh generates. ‘ The gen- 
erant is supposed to be the sun.* May. 

Some believe the soul made by God, some by 
angels, Sind some by the Glanville. 

Specifically, in m af A. that which by its motion 
generates or is conceived as generating a 
line, figure, or solid body; as, an isosceles 
triangle revolving on the perpendicular let 
fall from its apex to the base is tlie generant 
of a right cone. 

Generant (jeii'<5r-ant), a. Generative; be- 
getting; producing; specifically, in math. 
acting as a generant (see the noun). 
Generate (jen'6r-at), v.t. pret. & pp. gene- 
rated; ppr. generating. [I. genero, genera- 
turn, to beget. See Genus,] 1. To beget; 
to procreate ; to propagate ; to produce a 
being similar to the parent.— 2. To produce; 
to cause to be; to bring into life; as, great 
whales which the waters generated.— To 
cause; to produce; to form. 

Sounds are generated where there is no air at all. 

' Bacon. 

Whatever a quantity of good chyle, must 

likewise milfc. Arbuthnot. 

— Generating function, a term applied by 
Laplace, in solving equations of differences, 
t%c., to denote any function of x, considered 
with reference to the coefficients of its ex- 
pansion in powers of x.— Generating line or 
figure, in math, is that line or figure by the 
motion of which another figure or solid is 
supposed to be described or generated. 
Generation (jen-6r-f/shon),7i. i. The act of 
begetting; procreation, as of animals.— 

2. Production; formation; as, the generatmi 
of sounds.— 3. In rnafA.the fonnation or de- 
scription of a line, geometrical figure, or mag- 
nitude of three dimensions, by the motion 
of a point, line, or figure in accordance with 
a mathematical law.—4. A single succession 
in natural descent, as the children of the 
same parents ; hence, an age or period of 
time between one succession and the next. 
Thus we say, the third, the fourth, or the 
tenth generation. Gen. xv. 16. 

A link among the days, to knit 

The each with each. Tennyssn. 

5. The people of the same period or living 
at the same time, 

O faithless generation. Luke ix. 41 . 

6. A family; a race. 

We plant a solid foot into the Time, 

And mould ageneration strong to move, 

Tennyson. 

7. Progeny; ofifspring. 

The barb’rous Scythian, 

Or he that makes generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbour'd. Shak. 

—Equivocal or spontaneous generation, in 
biology, the production of animals and plants 
without previously existing parents, a notion 
entertained among ancient naturalists, and 
under the title of atiogenesis now held by 
some extreme evolutionists. See Abioge- 
NESIS. — Alternate generation. See under 
alternate. 

Generative (jen'er-at-iv), a. Having the 
power of generating, propagating, or pro- 
ducing; belonging to generation or the act 
of procreating. 

In grains and kernels the greatest part is the nutri- 
ment of generative particle. Sir T. Browne. 

If there hath been such a gradual diminution of tlws 
generative faculty upon, the eartli, why was tlierc not 
the like decay in the production of vegetables? 

Bentley. 

Generator Oen'^r-at-Sr), n. l. He who or 
that which begets, causes, or produces,— 

2. In music, the principal sound or sounds 
by which others are produced, as the lowest 
C for the treble of the harpsichord, which, 
besides its octave, will strike an attentive 
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. ear with its twelfth alaove, or G in alt, ana 
with its iifteeiitli above, or C in alt. — 3 . A 
vessel or chamber in which something is 
generated; as, the generator of a steam- 
engine, or in gas-making apparatus. 
Generatrix (jen'Sr-a-triks), 71 . In math. 
that which generates; specillcally, the point, 
line, or figure which hy its motion generates 

a line, surface, or solid. _ „ 

Generic, Generical (je-ne'nk, jeme'rik-al), 
a. [Fr. (nmenqiie, from L. genus, generis, 
kind See Gender, GENUS.] 1. l^ertainiugto 
a genus or kind; comprehending the genus, 
as distinct from the species, or from another 
genus. A generic description is a descrip- 
tion of a genus; a generic difference is a 
difference in genus; a generic name is the 
denomination which comprehends all the 
species, as of animals, plants, or fossils, 
which have certain essential and peculiar 
characters in common: thus Canis is the 
generic iiavnQ of animals of the dog kind; 
l^elis, of the cat kind; Ceiwus, of the deer 
kind. 

These men— whom modern writers set clown aS the 
Sophists, and denounce as the moral pestilence of 
their age— were not cUstinguished in any marked or 
^mcricviixy from their predecessors. Groie. 

2. Very comprehensive ; referring to large 
classes or their characteristics; general; 
thus, animil, citg, are generic nouns. 
Genetically (je-iieTik-al-li]>, adv: Witlire- 
gard to genus; as, an animal geneincally 
distinct from another, or two animals 
ricalhj allied. 

Genericalness (je-ne'rik-al-nes), ». The 
state or quality of being generical. 
Generiftcation (Je-ne'ri-fl-ka^'shon), n. [L. 
.genus, generis, kind, and /acio, to make.] 
The act of generalizing. 

Out of tliis the universal is elaborated \yygenerifi- 
catibn. Sir IV, Hamilton. 

Generosity 0 en- 6 r-osfi-ti),n. )^v.g4ni7'ositi, 
L. generositas, from generosus, of good or 
noble birth, noble-minded, from gen w,s*, race, 
kind, high hirth, blood, family.] 1 . The 
quality of being generous; nobleness of soul; 
magnanimity; liberality of sentiment; more 
specifically, a disposition to give liberally or 
to bestow favours; a quality of the heart or 
mind opposed to meanness or parsimony. 

Generosity is in nothing more seen than in a candid 
estimation of other men's virtues and good qualities. 

Barro7V. 

The true heroic type of a Celtic, warrior adds to 
his courage and seif-sacrilice a g^enerdsiiy sxid a 
gentleness which make him one of the most finely- 
tempered specimens of humanity. Pro/. Blac^ie. 

2. Liberality in act; munificence; as, the 
object of one's 

Generous (jen' 6 r-us), a, [It. ge7urosu8, Fr. 
g47i6reux, from genus, birth, extraction, 
family. See Genus.] 1 . Primarily, being of 
honourable bii’th or origin; hence, noble; 
honourable; magnanimous; applied to per- 
sons; as, a generotis ioe; a penerous critic. 

Twice have the trumpets sounded ; 
The ami gravest citizens 

Have hent tlie gates, SM^. 

I know the Table Round, my friends of old ; 

All brave, and many ^irenerous, and .some chaste. . 

Tennyson. 

% Noble; honourable: applied to things; as, 
a generous virtue ; geiie^'ous boldness. — 
8- Liberal; bountiful; mimiflceat ; free to 
give; as, agenci^oiis friend; a igrenerows father. 
'Noble by heritage, and free,’ 

Carey.— -4. Strong; full of spirit; as, generous 
wine.— 5, Full; overflowing; abundant; as, 
a generous cup; a generous table.— 6. Pos- 
sessed of or showing blood or breeding; 
spirited; courageous; as, a generous steed. 

Actaeon spies 

ffis op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries ; 
A.gen'rous ^ac)s.. Addison, 

Generously 06n'6r-us-li),ada. In a generous 
manner; honoimably; not meanly; nobly; 
magnanimously; liberally; munificently. 
Geiierousaess (jen' 6 r-U 3 -nes), n. The quality 
of being generous; magnanimity; nobleness 
of mind; liberality; munificence; generosity. 
Geaesial (je-ne'si-al), a. fGr, genesis, origin, 
generation. See Genesis.] Of or belonging 
to generation. 

Geuesxology (jen-e'si-oZ^'o-jiX [Gr. ge7ie- 

sis, origin, generation, and logos, discourse.] 
The science or doctrines of generation. 
Genesis (jen’e-sts), n. [Gr. geiiesis, from 
genivotiS, to beget. See Gender, Genus.] 
1- The act of producing or giving origin to; 
generation; origination. 

The origin atid. genesis of poor Stirling’s club. 

Carlyle, 

Those to whom the natural of simpler phe- 
nomena has been nmde manifest, still believe in the 
supernatural- genesis of phenomena which cannot 
have their causes readily traced. H. SjOencer. 


2. An explanation of the origin of anything. 

3. The first book of the Old Testament, con- 
taining the history of the creation of the 
world and of the human race. In the original 
Hebrew this book has no title; the present 
title was prefixed to it hy those who trans- 
lated it into Greek. — 4, In geom. same as 
Genei'ation, 3. 

Genet (jen'et), n. [Fr. genette, Sp. ginete, a 
liglit-liorseman, in O.Sp. a horse, 'named 
from the Berber tribe of Zeneta, who sup- 
plied the Moorish sultan.s of Grenada with 
a body of horse on which they placed great 
reliance.' Wedgwood.} A small-sized, well- 
jiroportioned Spanish horse. Written also 
Jennet. 

Genet, Genette (je-net'), n. [L.L. geneta, 
Sp. gineta, from Ai*. djerneit] 1. The 
Viverra genetta, a carnivorous animal be- 
longing to the family Viverridie (civets and 
genets). The genet is a native of the western 
parts of Asia, and is about the size of a very 
small cat, but of a longer form, with a 
sharp -pointed snout, upright ears, and a 
very long tail. It has a very beautiful soft 
fur, and, like the civet, produces an agree- 
able perfume. It is of a mild disposition, 
and easily tamed.— 2. The fur of the genet, 
which is made into muffs and tippets; hence, 
cat skins made up in imitation of this fur 
and used for the same purpose. 

Genethliac ( j e-nethli-ak), n. 1 . A birthday- 
poem. —2. t One who is versed in genethliacs. 
Genethliacal, Genethliac (je-neth-iTa-kal, 
je-neth'li-ak), a. [Gr. geiiethlialm, from 
genethU, birth.] Pertaining to nativities 
as calculated by astrologers; showing the 
positions of the stars at the birth of any 
person. [Rare.] 

The niqht immediately before he was slighting the 
art of those foolish astrologers and genethliacal 
enhenierists, that use to pry into the horoscope of 
. nativities. Howell. 

Genethliacs (je-nethfii-aks),u. The science 
of calculating nativities, or predicting the 
future events of life from the stars which 
preside at the birth of persons. Butler. 
[Rare,] 

Genethlialogy (je-uethli-aI"o-ji), 92. [Gr. 
genethlialogia, from genethU, birth, and 
logos, a discourse.] A species of divination 
by astrological observation, as to the future 
destinies of one newly born. 

It .seems by Strabo that one of the sects of the 
Chaldeans did so hold to astronomy still, that they 
wholly rejected genethlialogy. Stillingjieet. 

Genethliatic (je-neth'li-aVfik), n. One who 
calculates nativities. Bi'ummond. [Rare.] 
Genetic, Genetical (jen-et'ik, ]en-et'ik-al), 
a. [Gr..ge7iesis, generation, from gennao,^ to 
beget.] Relating to generation; pertaining 
to the origin of a tiling or its mode of pro- 
duction; as, fi'aneffc development. 

Man considers as accidental whatever he is unable 
to explain in tile planetary formation on purely 
eHc principles. Cosmos. 

In order to apply mineralogy to geological research 
we nuist study Xhet genetic relations of minerals— that 
is to say, we must endeavour to discover their modes 
of production, and the circumstances which were 
necessary or conducive to their appearance in the 
positions and in the combinations m which we now 
find them. ^ttkes and Geikie. 

GeECtic (jeu-et’ik), n. [Gr. ge7iesis, genera- 
tion.] In a medicine which acts on 
the sexual organs. 

Genetically (jen-et'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
genetic manner; by means of genetics. 
Genette (je-neto, 92. See Genet. 

Geneva (je-ne'va), 92. [Fr. genUvre, It. girie- 
pro, li, juniper.] A spirit dis- 

tilled from grain or malt, with the addition 
of juniper-berries. But instead of these 
berries tlje spirit is Bometimes flavoured 
With the oil of turpentine. The Word is now 
usually in the form gin. 

Geneva Bible, 92. A copy of the Bible in 
English, printed at Geneva; first iri 1560. 
This copy was in common use in England 
till the version made by order of King James 
was introduced, and it was laid aside by the 
Calvinists with reluctance. 

Genevan (je-ne'van), a. Bertaining to Ge- 
■neva.' , ' 

Genevan (Je-ne'van), 71. 1, An inhabitant of 
Geneva; a Genevese,— 2, An adherent of 
Genevan or Galvinistic theology; a Calvinist. 
See Calvinism. 

Genevanism (je-ne'van-izm), 9i. [From 
Geneva, where Calvin resided.] Calvinism. 
Cieneva-watch (je-ne'va-wach), 91. A watch 
made at Geneva or of Swiss manufacture, 
generally of less size than the English watch, 
and having neither fuse nor chain; hence, a 
watch resembling this in form or construc- 


tion. These watches are for the most part 
of inferior workmanship and finish to home- 
made watches, and consequently consider- 
ably lower in price. 

Genevese (je-ne-vez')? P^’ 

tive or natives of Geneva. 

Genevese (je-ne-vezO, a. Relating to Geneva. 
Geni^ (je'ni-al), a. [L. geriialU, from genius, 
the spirit or nature of a man.] 1 . Contribu- 
ting to propagation or production; that 
causes to produce. 

Creator, Venus, genial power of love. Dryden. 

2 .t Presiding over marriage; promoting or 
assisting at marriage. 

What day the genial angel to otir sire 
Brought her in naked beauty. M ilton. 

8 . Characterized by kindly warmth of dis- 
position and manners such as promotes 
cheerfulness on the part of others; cordial; 
kindly; sympathetically cheerful; as, a fine 
genial nature. 'The celebrated drinking 
ode of thiS( 7 e? 22 aZ archdeacon.’ }ra 9 ’te? 2 .— 

4. Enlivening ; warming ; comforting ; con- 
tributing to life and cheerfulness; support- 
ing life. ‘The grand ge7xuil power of the 
system, tliat visible god the sun. ’ Far&ur- 
ton.—h. Native; natural; innate, 'Natural 
incapacity and genial indisposition.’ Sir T. 
Browne. [Rare.]— 6 . Relating to or exhibit- 
ing genius. [Rare.] 

Men of genius have often attached the highest 
value to their less genial works. Hare. 

Genial, Genian (je-nfal, je-ni'an), «. [Gr. 
geneion, the chin.] Pertaining to the chm; 
as, the geiiialov ge7iia7i processes. 
Geniality (je-ni-al'i-ti), 92 . The state or 
quality of being genial; sympathetic cheer- 
fulness or cordiality. 

The arch of the. prominent eyebrows, the well- 
shaped Grecian nose, the smiles lurking in the corners 
of the tight -pressed lips, show an innate geniality 
which might be dashed with bitter on occasion. 

lidin.Hev, 

Genially (je'ni-al-ii), adv. In a genial man- 
ner; specifically, (a)t by genius or nature; 
naturally. 

Some men me genially disposed to some opinions, 
and naturally as averse to others. Glanville. 

(&) In a manner such as to comfort or en- 
liven; cheerfully; Idndlily. 

The splendid warmeth the fertile earth, 

Harris. 

Genialness (je'ni-al-nes), 92. The state or 
quality of being genial. 

Geniculate (je-nik'fi-lat), n. t. To form joints 
or knots. 

Geniculated, Geniculate (je-nikTi-iat-ed, 
je-nik'u-lat), a. [L. ge7iiculatus, ivoingaiiicu- 
lu7n, a Imot or joint, from the root of ge7i7i, 
the knee. See Knee.] Kneed; knee-jointed; 
in &of. having joints like the knee a little 
bent; as, a geniculate stem or peduncle. 
GeEiculatiOll(je-nil£'u-la"shon), n. 1. Knot- 
tiness; the state of having knots or joints 
Hke a knee.— 2. The act of loieeling. 

There are five points in question ; the solemn fes- 
tivities; the private use of either sacrament ; genicu- 
/a/2b« at the eucharist, &c. Bp. Hall. 

Geniculum (je-nik"u-lnm), 92. [L.] In hot. 
a knot or joint iii the stalk of a plant. 
Geniet (j§'ni). [Fr.] Disposition; inclina- 
tiou; turn of mind; genius. ‘An esurient 
069220 in antiquities." Life of A. Wood. 
Genie (je'ne), 91. pi Genii (je'ne-i). [A form 
due to the attraction of the word ge7iius.} 
Same as JW29200. . 

Geniot (je'ni-5), 92. [It., from L. genms, the 
spirit or nature of a man,] A man of a par- 
ticular turn of mind. Tatler. 
Genioglossus ( je-ni'o-glos-sus), n. [Gr. 
geneion, cliin, andglossa, tongue.] In a92af. 
a muscle situated between the tongue and 
the lower jaw. 

Geniohyoideus (je-nfo-hi-of'de-us), 92, [Gr. 
geneion, chin, and hjioeiries, the hyoid bone.] 
A muscle attached to the mental process of 
the lower jaw, and to the hyoid bone, and 
serving to pnll the throat upwards. 
Genioplasty(je-nF 6 -plas-ti),? 2 . [Gv. geneion, 
the chin, and jpZassd, to form,] In surg. the 
operation of restoring the chin. 

Genipap (jen'i-pap), n. [Genipapo, the 
Gniananame,] The fruit of a South Amer- 
ican and West Indian tree, the Qenipa amer- 
icana, nat. order Rubiacese; it is about the : 
size of an orange, and of a pleasant vinous 
flavour. In Surinam it is often called 3Iar- 
rmlade Box. 

Genista (je-nis'ta), 92. A large genus of 
shrubby le^minons plants, comprising 
about 100 species, natives chiefly of the 
Mediterranean region, Western Asia, and 
the Canary Islands. <?, tinetoria (the dyeris 
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g!^een>weecl) is fretiuent in England and the 
LoWlands of Scotland ; it was formerly em- 





Pyer’s Greeii*weed {Gmista tiHcioria), 


ployed to dye yaim of a yellow colour, but 
has long been superseded by other dyes. 
Genital (|en'it-al), a. [L. genitalis, from the 
vootoi gigno, to heget] Pertaining to gen- 
eration or the act of begetting. 

Genitals (jen'it-alz), u. pi The parts of an 
animal which are the immediate instruments 
of generation; the privates; the sexual or- 
gans. 

Geniting (jenit-ing), n. A species of apple 
that ripens very early. Written also^fen- 
neting, Juneating, <fec. 

Genitival (jen'it-iv-al), a. delating to the 
geihtive. ‘'Sho gmiitival onding.* E. Guest. 
Genitive (jen'it-iv), a. [h. genitivus, from 
gigno, genitum, to beget. The L. casus 
geniUvus, genitive case, was a mistransla- 
tion of the Or. geniki ptosis, general case. 
See extract under next article.] In gram. 
pertaining to or indicating origin, source, 
possession, and the like; a term applied to 
a case in the declension of norms, adjectives, 
pronouns, &c„ in English called the pos- 
sessive case, or to the relation expressed 
by such a case; pat7'is, ^of a father, a 
■father’s/ is the genitive case of the Latin 
noun jjflfer, a father. 

Genitive (jeipit-iv), n. In gram, a case in 
the declension of nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, participles, &c., expressing in the 
widest sense the genus or kind to which 
something belongs, or more specifically 
source, origin, .possession, and the like; in 
English grammar, the possessive case. See 
extract. 

The Latin genitivns is a mere blimder, for the 
Greek word gtniki could never mean genitivtts. 
... Geniki in Greek had a much wider, a much 
more philo.sopliical meaning’. It meant casu,vgener’ 
alts, the general case, or rather the case wliich ex- 
presses the genus or kind. This is the re,al power of 
Progenitive. If I'say, ‘a bird of the water,’ ‘of the 
•water’ defines the genus to which a certain bird be- 
longs; it refers to the genus of water birds. 'Man of 
the mountains* means a mountaineer. In phrases 
such as ‘ son of the father* or ' father of the son,’ the 
genitives have the same effect. They predicate 
something of the son or of the father, and if we dis- 
tinginshe'cl between the sons of the father and the 
sons of tire mother, the genitives wouid mark the 
class or genus to v/hich the sons respectively be- 
longed. Max MiiUer. 

Gsnitor (jen'’it-6r), n. 1. One wbo procreates; 
asii’e; a father. 

High unconscious did they cull 

Time’s sweet first fruit. Keats. 

2.t The genitals. 

Genitoriest (jen^lt-o-riz), n. pi. Genitals. 

They cut off his genitories, and sent them for a 
present to the Duke of Main. HowelL 

Genitnre (Jen'i-tur), n. Generation; pro- 
creation; birth. 

Genius (je'ni-us), n. [L., a good or evil 
spirit or demon supposed to preside over a 
man’s destiny in life, that is, to direct his 
actions, and be his guard and guide; rarely 
used as equivalent to talents— from the root 
ot gigno, Gr. gmnao, to beget. See Genus.] 

1. A tutelary deity; the ruling and protect- 
ing power of men, places, or things; a good 
or evil spirit supposed to be attached to a 
person and influence his actions. [In this 
sense the plural is 

The murkiest den, 

The most opportune place, the strong’st suggestion 

Our -wot^ox genius can, shall irever melt 

Mine honour into lust. Sha^. 

StiU had she gazed; but midst the tide 
' Two angel forms were seen to glide, 

The of the stream; Gray. 

2. The peculiar structure of mind which is 
given by nature to an individual, or that dis- 
position or bent of mind which is peculiar to 


every man, and which qualiflesliini for a par- 
ticular emiiloyment ; a jiarticular natural 
talent or aptitude of mind which fits a man 
in an eminent degree for a particulai' study 
or coui’se of life; as, a gmius for history, for 
poetry, or painting. ‘ A genius for friend- 
ship.' Sir W. Scott. That mental faculty 
or combination of facultie.s by whidi a i>er' 
son is enabled to produce some original and 
admirable creation, especially in the pro- 
vinces of literature and the line arts; intel- 
lectual endowment of the highest kind; un- 
common powers of intellect, particularly the 
power of invention or of producing original 
combinations; as, Homer was a man of 
geiiius. 

Genius is that mode of intellectual power whicli 
moves in alliance with the genial nature; i.e., with 
the capacities of pleasure and pain; whereas talent 
has no vestige of such an alliance, and is perfectly 
independent of all human sensiilailities. De Quiftcey. 

The true gen ius is a mind of large general powers, 
accidentally determined to some particular direction. 

Johnson, 

Hence— 4. A man endowed with uncommon 
vigour of mind; a man of superior intellec- 
tual faculties ; as, Shakspere was a rare 
genius. —• (>. The distinguishing character, 
bent, or tendency, as of a nation, a religion, 
a political constitution, or the like; peculiar 
character; peculiar constitution ; pervading 
spirit or influence from associations or other- 
wise; as, the genius of the times; the genius 
of a language; the genius of Cliristiauity or 
of the Semitic races. 

Years ago, when I was in Palestine, I met a Ger- 
man Student who was accumulating materials for the 
history of Christianity and studying the genius uf 
the place. JOisraeit. 

* Genius, Wisdom, Abilities, Talents, Pm'ts, 
Ingemiitg, Capacity,* Cleverness. *Genms 
is the power of new combination, and may 
be shown in a campaign, a plan of policy, 
a steam-engine, a system of ithiiosophy, 
or an epic poem. It seems to require 
seriousnesss and some dignity in the pur- 
pose. ... Ill weaving together tlie parts i 
of an argument, or the incidents of a tale, 
it receives the inferior name of I'aihJ’a- 
uity. Wisdom is the habitual employment 
of a patient and comprehensive under- 
standing in combining various and remote 
means to promote the happiness of man- 
kind. . . . AbiKto' may be exerted in con- 
duct or in the arts and sciences, but rather 
in the former. . . . TaifiJife are the power of 
executing well a conception, either original 
or adopted. . . . have lost a consider- 
able portion of their dignity. They were 
used in the last century perhaps almost in 
the sense in which we now rather employ 
talents. ... is a power of acquir- 

ing. It is most remarkable in the different 
degrees of facility with which different men 
acquire a language.’ Sir J. Mackintosh. 
To the above it may he added that properly 
capacity is passive x)ower, or the power of 
receiving, while ability is active power, or 
the power of doing. Cleverness designates 
mental dexterity and quickness, and is evid- 
enced by facility in acquiring a new subject, 
or by happy snnu'tness in expressing one’s 
conceptions. 

Genius loci (je'ni-us 16'si). [L.] The pre- 
siding divinitj^ of a place; and hence, the. 
pervading spirit of a place or institution, as 
of a college, tfee. 

Genlese, n. An old ai*cliitectnral terra: ela- 
borate carving in open work; the cusps or 
foliations of an arch. Often written Gentcsc. 

A term of doubtful meaning applied by William of 
Worcester apparently to the cusps or featherings in 
the arch of a doorway. Oxford Glossary. 

Genoese (jen'd-ez), a. Belating to Genoa. 
Genoese (jen'6-ez), n. An inhabitant or the 
people of Genoa in Italy. 

GenouilHere (zlmdl-yar), n. [Fr., from 
L. genu, the knee,] 1. A steel covering for 
the knees, which, with the elbow-eaps, may 
be considered as the commencement of the 
coverings of plate with which knights 
ultimately encased 
themselves. Gen- 
onilliferes first ap- 
pear in the thir- 
teenth century. ■— 

2. In fort, (a) the 
part of the interior 
slope of the parapet 
below the sill of an 
embrasure. It cov- 
ers the lower part 
of the gun-carriage. 
(6) The height of the parapet above the 
banquette in a barbette battery. 
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Genre (zhiih-r), 71. fFr,fromL.pc)iicv,f'/cucm, 
kind,] In painting, a term originally ap- 
Idied to any kind of painting accompanieil 
by a distinctive eidthet, aspc/U’c historiqne, 
historical painting; fjfc arc du paysage, land- 
scape painting, Ac.; i.)ut now more definitely 
applied tf) paintings which do not belong to 
any of the higher or specific classes, hut 
depict scenes of ordinary life, as domestic, 
rural, or village scenes. liVilkie, 0.stade, 
Gerard Low, Teniers, Ac., are among the 
most distiiiguialied of genre painters. The 
term is applied in an analogous sense to 
sculpture and the draimi. 

Gens (jens), 7L pi. Gentes (jen'tez). [L., 
allied to germs, gigno, and the Gr. genm, 
gtgnmnai, and originally signifying kin. J In 
ancient Home, a clan or house emlu’acing 
several families united together by a com- 
mon name and certain religious rites; a.s, the 
Fabian gens, all bearing tlic name Fabiiis; 
the Julian gens, all named Juliii.s; the Cor- 
nelian geris, tlie Valerian gens, Ac. 

Gentt (jent), a. Elegant; pretty; gentle. 
Spenser. 

Gent (jent). A colloquial or .somewhat 
vulgar abbreviation for Oentloman. 

And behold at this moment the reverend gent en- 
ters from the vestry, Thackeray. 

Genteel (jeii-tel'), a. [Fr. gentil; L. genUlis, 
from gens, gentis, race, stock, family, and 
with the .sense of ml tie or at least respect- 
able birth, as we use birth iind/amily. See 
Genus.] l. Polite; well bred; easy and 
graceful in manners or behaviour; having 
the manners of well-bred people; free from 
vulgarity; refined; as, genteel company; 
genteel guests; genteel maimers or behav- 
iour; a //enfeef addre.ss.— 2. Graceful in mien, 
or form; elegant in appearance, dress, or 
manner. 

Genteel in personage, 

Conduct and equipage; 

Noble by heritage. 

Generous and free. Carey. 

S. Free from anything low or vulgar; dealing 
with the habits or manners of well-breCl 
society; not partaking of farce or buffoon- 
ery; as, genteel comedy. — 4. ,Sufticient to 
maintain a person in a comfortable position 
in life ; f iiriiishing a coniiietence ; as, a genteel 
allowance. 

Whoever supposes that Lady Austen's fortune is 
precarious is mistaken. I can assure you . . . that 
It is hoXh genteel and perfectly safe. Corvper. 

Syn. Polite, well-bred, welhmaniiered, well- 
behaved, reflned, polished, elegant, man- 
nerly. 

Oenteelisib. (jen-tel'ish), a. Somewliat gen- 
teel. [Rare.] 

Genteelly (jen-teFIi), adv. In a genteel 
manner; politely; gracefully; elegantly; in 
the manner of well-bred people. 
Genteelness (jen-tel^nes), 7 l l. The state 
or quality of being genteel; gracefulness of 
maimers or person; elegance; politeness.— 
2. Qualities befitting a person of rank. 
Genterie,t Gentility. Chaucer. 

Gentese (jen'tez), n. See Genlese. 

Gentian (jen'shi-an), 7i. [L. gentimia—snul 
to be named after Gentius, king of Blyria, 
who first expei’i- 
enced the virtue 
of gentian.] The 
name given to the 
members of the 
genus Geiitiana, a 
large genus of bit- 
ter herbaceous 
plants, having op- 
posite, of ten strong- 
ly rilcbed, leaves, 
and blue, yellow, 
or red, often showy 
flowers. The calyx 
consists of four or 
five valvate seg- 
ments, and the co- 
rolla is four- or five- 
parted; the fruit is 
a two-valved, one- 
celled, many-seeded capsule. They are for 
the most part natives of hilly or mountainous 
districts in the northern hemisphere. The 
most important species is Gentiana lutea, a 
native of Switzerland and the mountainous 
parts of Germany, The root, the only medi- 
cinal part of the plant, has a yellowish 
brown colour and a very bitter taste, and is 
in frequent use as a tonic. Many of the 
blue-flowered species, as Q. acaulis, G. niv- 
alts, and G. verna, me among the most con- 
spicuous and ornamental of European alpine 
plants. Five species are British. 



Gentian. Plant {Cmlianct 
tutea). 
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GeatiaEacec© (jen''shi-aU'a"se-e), n, An 
order of monopetalous exogens, consisting 
for the most part of annual or perennial 
herbaceous plants, with opposite often con- 
nate entire leaves, and yellow, red, blue, or 
white iiowera, which are borne in dichoto- 
mous or tricliotonious cymes or in globose 
terminal heads. All are characterized by 
their bitter principle, which in some in- 
stances is employed in medicine. (See Gen- 
fflAN,) The order contains about 520 spe- 
cies, wliicli are widely dispersed throughout 
the world, occurring most plentifully in 
temperate mountainous regions. Some very 
handsome species are tropical, while a few 
occur in Arctic latitudes. 

Gentian-hitter (jen'slu-an-bit-teii’), u The 
active tonic principle of gentian separated 
from the aqueous infusion of the root by 
animal charcoal, and extracted therefrom 
by hot alcohol. It is yellow, uncrystalliz- 
. able, aromatic, is much used in medicine, 
and has been used instead of hops in beer. 
Gentianella (jen'shi-an-el'^la), 7k 1 . A name 
often applied to Geyitiana acaulis . — 2. A 
kind of blue colour. 

Gentianin (|en'shi-an-in), 7i. In chem. the 
bitter principle of gentian. Called also 
Qmiia7iic Acid, Qejitisic Acid, and Ue 7 i- 

Gentian- Spirit (jen'shi-an-spx-rit), n. An 
alcoholic liquor produced by the vinous fer- 
mentation of the infusion of gentian. It is 
much drunk by the Swiss. 

Gentil, Gentle (jenTil, jen'tl), ?i. A species 
of trained falcon or hawk. 

Gentil,! a. Well-born ; of a noble family. 
Chaucer. 

Gentile (3 en'tn),u [L. gentilis, from ge7is, 
geiitis, nation, race.] In Sc7%p. any one be- 
longing to the (non- Jewish) nations; a wor- 
shipper of false gods; any person not a Jew 
or a Christian; a heathen. The Hebrews in- 
cluded in the term goi7n, or nations, all the 
tribes of men who had not received the true 
faith, and were not circumcised. The 
Christians translated goiin by the L. ge7ites, 
and imitated the Jews in giving the name 
gentiles to all nations who were not Jews 
or Christians. In civil affairs the denomi- 
nation was given to all nations who were 
not Homans, 

Gentile (jen'til), a. 1 . Belonging to tlienon- 
Je wish nations; pertaining to a heathen 
people or heathen peoples. -— 2 . In grain. 

, denoting one’s race or country; as, a gentile 
noun. —3. t Worthy of a gentleman; genteel; 
honoiu-able. 

We make art servile, and the trade 

Quarles. 

GentUesset (Jen'til-es), -n. [Fr,] Character 
or manners of a person of gentle birth; cour- 
tesy; complaisance. 

Slie with her wedding clothes undresses 

All her complaisance and Hudibras. 

Gentilish (jen'tn-ish), «• Heathenish; 
pagan, 

Gentilism (jen'til-izm), w. Heathenism; 
paganism: the worship of false gods, 
Gentilitial (jen-ti-li'shi-al), a. Same as 
OentiUtious. 

Gentilitious (jen-ti-li',slms), a. [L. gentili' 
fins, from ge7\s, gentis, a nation, family, 
clan.] 1 . Pecnliai* to a people or nation; 
national. 

That an unsavoury odour or national 

unto the Jews, reason or sense -will not induce. 

Sir T.Browite. 

2 . Hereditary; entailed on a family. 

The common cause of this distemper is a particular 
and perhap-s Arbuthnot. 

Gentility' (jen-til'i-ti), n. [fr. ge7itilitd, hea- 
thenism. So in Sp. and It. from the L. ; but 
with us the sense now corresponds with 
tliat of genteel} 1 . Politeness of manners; 
easy, graceful behaviour ; the ma'oners of 
well-bred people; genteelness. — 2 . t Good 
extraction; dignity of birth. ^Courtesy the 
fniit of true ge7itility.* Mctiriyigton. — • 

3. t Those w'ho are of good birth; gentry. 
Gavelkind must needs in the end make a poor 

: ^eniility. Sir % JDa-vies. 

: 4. t Paganism; heathenism. 

When people began to espy the falsehood of ora- 
cles, whereupon 'a\\ jf'euiility was built, their hearts 
were utterly averted' from it. Hooker. 

Gentilize (jen''til-iz), u. t. To render gentle 
or gentlemanly- [Rare.] 

Religion is the most gentlemanly thing in the 
world.' It alone will if uiimixed with cant 

Coleridge. 

Gentllizet (jen'til-iz), v,i. To live like a 
heathen. AKZfon; 

Gentle (jen'tl), a. [See Genteel.] 1 . Well 


born; of a good family or respectable birth, 
though not noble; as, the studies of noble 
and youth; gentle blood.— 2. Soft and 
refined in manners; mild; meek; not rough, 
harsh, or severe; as, n gentle nature, temper, 
or disposition; a gentle manner; a ge7itle 
address; apmf^cvoice. 

Wc were gentle among you, even as a nurse. 

1 Thes. xi. 7. 

3. Tame; peaceable; not wild, turbulent, or 
refractory; as, a gentle horse or beast. — 
4-. Soothing; pacific. 

O sleep, it is gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole. Coleridge. 

5. Treating with mildness; not violent. 

A gentle hand may lead the elephant with a hair, 
Persian Rosary, 

Stn. Mild, meek, placid, dove-like, quiet, 
peaceftil, pacific, bland, soft, tame, tract- 
able, docile. 

Gentle den'tl), n. 1 . A person of good birth; 
a gentleman. [Poetical or olisolete.] 

Gentles do not reprehend; 

If you pardon we will mend. Shak. 

Come in your war array, 

Gentles and commons. Sir IV, Scott 
2. A trained hawk. See GENTIL. 

Gentle (jen'tl), n. A maggot or larva of the 
flesh-fly, used in fishing. 

Gentle t (jen'tl), v,t. To make genteel; to 
raise from the vulgar. 

Be he ne’er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition. Skak. 

Gentlefolk: (jen'tl-fdk), n. [Gentle And folk. ] 
Persons of good breeding and family. [It is 
now used generally in the plural, ge 7 itle- 
folks.} 

The queen's kindred are made gentlefolks. S/tnk. 

Gentle-hearted (jen'tl-harfc-ed), a. Having 
a soft or tender heart; of mild disposition; 
Iciiid. Shak. 


TiiQ gent/e-kearted wife 

Sat shuddering at the ruin of a world. Tennyson, 


Gentleman (jen'tl-man), 71. [Gentle, that is, 
well-born, and man; comp. Fr. geoitilhomine. 
See Genteel.] 1. A man of good family or 
good social position; every man above the 
rank of yeomen, including noblemen ; in a 
more limited sense, a man who without a 
title bears a coat of arms, or whose ancestoi’s 
have been freemen: in this sense gentle7nen 
hold a middle rank between the nobility 
and yeomanry. 

Meaning originally a man born, in a certain rank, 
it {gentleman) came by degrees to connote all such 
qualities or adventitious circumstances as were 
usually found to belong to persons of that rank. This 
consieferation explains why in one of its vulgar ac- 
ceptations it means any one who lives wutliout labour, 
in another without manual labour, and in its more 
elevated signification it has in every age signified the 
conduct, character, habits, and outward appearance, 
in whomsoever found, which, according to the ideas 
of that age, belonged, or were expected to belong, 
to persons born and educated in a high social posi- 
tion. Prof. Pain. 


2. In a more loose sense, every man whose 
education, occupation, or income raises him 
above menial service or an ordinary trade. 

3. A man of good breeding and politeness, 
as distinguished from the vulgar and clown- 
ish. —4. Often used almost as a polite equiva- 
lent for 'man/ in spealung of a person of 
whose social status we really know nothing; 
as, a gmtlemmi called here last night: in the 
plural, the appellation by which men are ad- 
dressed in popular assemblies, whatever 
may be their condition or character.— 5. The 
servant of a man of rank, who attends his 
person. 

Let be called before us 

Th&t getitleman of Buckingham’s in person, Shak. 


6 , A man of the highest honour, courtesy, 
and morality. 

The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit. 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

Dekker. 

GexiiZfiwen G07n7no7iei% a title of distinc- 
tion at the University of Oxford; the highest 
class of commoners. 

Gentleman-at-ams ( jen'tl-man-at-armz), 
n. A gentleman-pensioner (which see). 

GeatlemaE-famer (jen'tl-man-fUr-mOr), n. 
A man of property who occupies his own 
farm, and has it cultivated under his direc- 
tion. 

Gentlemanhood (Jen'tl-man-hod), n. The 
condition or attributes of a gentleman. 

Gentlemajlism (Jen'tl-man-izm), n. The 
state of being a gentleman; the affectatioh, 
of gentlemanliness. 

Gentlemanize (jen'tl-man-Iz), v.t. To bring 
or put into the condition of a gentleman. 
* To one’s self.’ Lord Lytton, 


GeEtlemanlike (jen'tl-man-lik). Same as 
Gentlemmily. 

G^ntlemariliness (jen'tl-man-li-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being gentlemanly; 
behaviour of a well-bred man. 
Gentlemanly (jen'tl-man-H), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to or becoming a gentleman, or a man of 
good family and breeding; polite; complais- 
ant; as, gentlema 7 ily manners — 2. Like a 
man of birth and good breeding; as, a gentle- 
manly officer. 

Gentleman - pensioner ( jen ' tl - man - pen- 
shou- 6 r), n. One of a band of forty gentlemen, 
entitled esquires, whose office it is to attend 
the sovereign’s person to and from the chapel 
royal, and on other occasions of solemnity. 
They are now called Gentle 7 nen-at-aTms. 
Gentlemanship 0 ‘en'tl-man-ship), 71. Qua- 
lity of a gentleman. 

His fine gentlemanship did him no good. 

Lord Halifax. 

Gentleman-usher (jen'tl-man-nsh-er), n. 
One who holds a post at court, to usher 
others to the presence, (fee. See UsiiBK. 
Gentleness (jen'tl-nes), n. [See Gentle,] 
The state or quality of being gentle, bene- 
volent, mild, docile, and the lilje; gentility; 
mildness of temper; sweetness of disposi- 
tion; meekness; kindness; benevolence. 

I must confess, 

I thought you lord of more true gentleness. Shak. 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith. Gal. v. 22. 
The^e«r/e«Mj of all the gods go with thee. Shak. 

Gentleship t <jen'tl-ship),n.. The condition, 
qualities, or deportment of a gentleman. 

Some in France which will needs be gentlemen, 
have moTQ gentleship in their hat than in their head. 

Ascham. 

Gentiesset (jen'tl-es), 71. Gentleness; gentle 
behaviour ; the conduct of a gentleman. 
Spe 7 ise 7 \ 

Gentlewoman (jen'tl-wnm-an), n. [GentU 
and tooman.} 1 , A woman of good family 
or of good breeding; a woman above the 
vulgar. ~ 2 , A woman who waits about the 
person of one of high rank. ‘The late 
<inem*s ge 7 itleioo 7 na 7 i.‘ Shak.—Z. A term of 
civility to a female, sometimes ironical. 

Now, gentle 7 vomaft, you are confessing your enor- 
mities; i know it by that hypocritical downcast look. 

Dryden. 

Gentlewomanly, Gentlewomanlike (jen'- 
tl-wqm-an-li, jen'tl-wum-an-lxli), a. Becom- 
ing a gentlewoman. 

Gently (Jen'tli), ado. 1 . In a gentle man- 
ner; softly; meekly; mildly; with tenderness. 
My ge 7 ttly chides the fault I made. Dryden. 

2 . Without violence, roughness, or asperity. 
Time has laid his hand 

'Upon my heart, gently, not smiting it, Longpellcao. 

Gentoo (jen-to'), n, [Pg. gentio, a gentile.] 
A term applied by old writers to a native 
of Hindustan, especially to one who wor- 
shipped Brahma; a Hindu: also applied to 
the language. 

Gentries (jen'tris), ?i. Gentility; good de- 
scent. [Scotch.] 

I ken full well that ye may wear good claithes, 
and have a soft hand, and yet that may come of 
idleness as weel as of gentrice. Sir Scott. 

Gentry (j en'td), 71 . 1 . 1 Birth ; condition ; rank 
by birtn, "Gentry, title, wisdom.’ Shak.— 
2. People of good position, such as landed 
proprietors, merchants, wealthy or well- 
born people in general, of a rank below the 
nobility. — 3. A term of civility, real or iron- 
ical. 

The many-coloured there alone. Prior. 

4.t Civility; complaisance. 

Show U.S so much gentry and good-will; Shak. 

Genty (jen'ti), a. Neat; trim; elegfmtly 
formed. [Scotch.] 

Sae jirapy laced her waist, 

That sweetly ye may span. Sums. 

Genuant (jen'u-ant), a. [L, ge 7 iu, the knee.] 
In her, kneeling. 

Gennffection, Genuflexion (je-nu-flek'- 
shon), 7 k {L. geTVu, the knee, and Jlectio, a 
bending.] The act of bending the Isnee, 
particularly in worship. 

Henrietta performing such extraordinary genu- 
yftvzbwj at the gallows-tree. Siricklaftd. 

Genuine (3 en'u-in), a. [L. genumus, from 
geno, gigno, to beget, bring forth, produce. 
See (JBNTTS.J Belonging to the original stock; 
hence, real; natural; true; pure; not spuri- 
ous, false, or adulterated ; as, genui^ie de- 
scendants; gewmnematerials; age 7 mme text. 

As s. genui 7 ie forva of human experience, the age 
of poetry is gone, never to be recalled. Dr. Caird, 
Experiments were at one time tried with genuine 
materials, and at another time with sophisticated 
ones. Doyle. 


Fate, far, fat, me, met, li 6 r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc, abwne; y, Sc, iey. 
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k genuine book is that which was written by the 
person whose name it bears as the author of it. 

Bp. fPatson. 

—Authentic, Genuine. See under Autpien- 
tic.—Stn. Authentic, true, real, veritable, 
exact, accurate, unalloyed, unadulterated, 
unaffected. 

Genuiiiely (jen'u-in-li), adv. In a genuine 
manner. 

Genuineness (jen'u-in-nes), n. The state of 
being genuine; hence, freedom from adul- 
teration or foreign admixture; freedom 
from anything false or counterfeit; purity; 
reality; sincerity; as, the genuineness of 
Livy’s history; the genuineness of faith or 
repentance. 

It is not essential to the genuinertess of colours 
to be durable. 

Genus (je'nus), n. pi. Genera (je'ne-ra). 
[L, genus, pi. genera ; akin Gr. gems, race, 
family, from root gen, Skr. jan, to beget. 
Gog; Gael, gin, to beget; Gael <fc Ir. gein, 
offspring; A. Sax. cyn, kin, race; E. kin, 
kind. From same root are gentle, genteel, 
general, genius, generous, genesis, genial, 
genital, genuine, tfcc. ] 1. In logic, that 

which has sevei-al species under it; a class 
of a greater extent than species; a universal , 
which is predicable of several things of 
different species; a predicable which is con- 
sidered as the material part of the species 
of which it is affirmed.— 2. In science, ap 
assemblage of species possessing certain 
characters in common, by which they are 
distinguished from all others. It is sub- 
ordinate to tribe and family. A single 
species, possessing certain peculiar charac- 
ters which belong to no other species, may 
also constitute a genus, as the camelopard 
and the flying lemur. — 3. In music, the gen- 
eral name for any ^eale.—Subaltern genus, 
in logic, that which is capable of being 
a species in respect of a higher genus, as 
quadniped in respect of mammal.— Sum- 
mum genus, in logic, the highest genus; a 
genus which is not considered a species of 
anything, as being. 

Geo-. [Gr. gea, ge, the earth.] A frequent 
prefix in compound words derived from 
Greek, referring to the earth; as, fireography, 
geology, geometry, &G. 

Geocentric, Geocentrieal (je-o-sen'trik, 
je-o-sen'trik-al), a. [Gr. ge, earth, and ken- 
tron, centre.] In astron. (a) having reference 
to the earth for its centre; in relation to the 
earth as a centre; seen from the earth: a 
term aiiplied to the place of a planet as 
seen from the centre of the earth, in oppo- 
sition to its heliocentric place, as conceived 
to he seen from the centre of the sun. 
( 6 ) Having reference to the centre of the 
earth. See Paeallax.— 
of a planet, its latitude as seen from the 
oai'tb..— Geocentric longitude of a planet, the 
distance measured on the ecliptic in the 
order of the signs between the geocentric 
place and the fli-st point of Aries. 
Geocentrically (je-d-sen'trik-al-li), adv. In 
a geocentric manner, 

Geocorisse (je-a-korii-se), n. pi. [Gr. ge, the 
earth, and koris, a bug.] The land-bugs, a 
section of heteropterous insects, character- 
ized by having the auteunje free, longer 
than the head, and inserted between the 
eyes and near the anterior margin. The 
species are for the most part found on the 
leaves of trees and small plants; some do 
not quit the ground, and others, as the Hy- 
drometridse, live upon the surface of the 
water. 

Geocronite (je-ok'rou-it), n. [Gr. gd, the 
eai’fch, and Kronas, Saturn, the alchemistic 
name of lead.] A lead-gray ore with a me- 
tallic lustre, consisting of antimony, lead, 
sulphur, and a little arsenic, 

Geocyclic (je-d-sik'lik), a. [Gr. ge, the earth, 
and kyklos, a circle,] 1 . Of or pertaining to 
the revolutions of the earth. — 2 . Circling the 
earth periodically. — Geocyclic machine, a 
machine intended to represent in what man- 
ner the changes of the seasons, the increase 
and decrease of the days, <fec., are caused by 
the inclination of the axis of the earth to the 
plane of the ecliptic, at an angle of 66 ^", and 
how the axis, by remaining parallel to itself 
in all points of its path round the sun, in- 
variably preserves this inclination,,. 

Geode (je'dd), n. [Gr. geodes, earthy, from 
gB ov gaia, earth.] In mineral, (a) a round 
hr roundish lump of agate or other mineral, 
or a mere incrustation. Its interior is some- 
times empty, and in this case the sides of 
its cavity are lined with crystals, as in agate 
halls. Sometimes it contains a solid mov- 
able nucleus, and sometimes it is filled with 
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an earthy matter different from the en- 
velope, whence the name, (b) The cavity in 
such a nodule. 

Geodepliaga (is-«'defa-ga), n. pi. [Gr. ge, 
the earth, and diaphago, to devour,] Pre- 
daceous land-beetles, a division of caraivo- 
rous coleopterous insects found generally 
beneath stones, clods, cfee., subdivided into 
two very large families— the Cicindelidio 
and the Carabidse. 

Geodesian (je- 6 -de’si-an), n. One versed in 
geodesy. 

Geodesic, Geodesical (je-o-des'ik, je-d-cles'- 
ik-al), a. Geodetic (which see). 

Geodesy (je-od’e-si), n. [Gr. gcodaisia —gS, 
the earth, and daio, to divide.] That branch 
of applied mathematics which determines 
the figures and areas of large portions of 
the earth’s surface, the general figure of the 
earth, and the variations of the intensity 
of gravity in different regions by means of 
direct observation and measurement. 
Geodetic, Geodetical (je- 6 -det'ik, je-o-def- 
ik-al), a. Pertaining to geodesy; obtained 
or determined by the operations of geodesy; 
engaged in geodesy; as, geodetic surveying; 
geodetic observers. 

Geodetically 0'«-o*det'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
geodetical manner. 

Geodetics (je-o-det'iks),n. Same as Geodesy. 
Geodiferous( 3 e- 6 d-if' 6 r-iis),«. [Geode (which 
see), and L. fero, to produce.] Producing 
geodes. 

Geoffiroyia (jef-roi'a), n. [In honour of M. 
E. P, Geoffroy, a Prench physician. ] A 
genus of West Indian and South American 
dicotyledonous trees, belonging to the pa- i 
pilionaceous tribe of the ntit. order Legn- 
minospe. The bark of G. inemiis [Andira 
inermis ot some botanists) possesses emetic, 
drastic, purgative, and narcotic properties, 
and in large doses is poisonous. It acts as 
a powerful anthelmintic. The fruit of G. 
superba, or iimari, is much used by the 
inhabitants of Brazil on the banks of the 
Bio San Francisco. 

Geogenic (je-o-jenlk), a, Same as Geogonic. 
Geoglossimi (Je-a-glos'sum), [Gr, gi, the 
earth, and glossa, tongue,] Earth-tongue, 
a genus of ascomycetous fungi found in 
bogs and meadows, all the species growing 
upon earth. 

Geognost (je'og-noat), n. [See Geognosy.] 
One versed in geognosy; a geologist. [Bai*e,] 
Geognostic, Geognostical (je-ogmost'ik, 
je-og-nostfik-al), a. Pertaining to geognosy; 
geological. [Bare.] 

Geognosy (j§-og'nd-si),'a. [Gr. pc, the earth, 
and gnosis, knowledge. ] That part of natu- 
ral history which treats of tlie structure of 
the earth. It is the science of the substances 
which compose the earth or its crust, their 
stracture, position, relative situation, and 
properties. [This word originated among 
tlie German mineralogists, and is nearly 
synonymous with peoZopy.] 

Geogonic, Geogonicai (je-o-gon'ik, je-o- 
goirik-al), a. Pertaining to geogony, or the 
formation of the earth. 

Geogony (je-og'o-ni), n, [Gr. ge, the eartli, 
andyo?!!, generation.] The doctrine of the 
formation of the earth; geology. 
Geographer (je-og'ra-f 6 r), -n. [See Geo- 
graphy.] One who is versed in, or com- 
piles a treatise on, geography. 

Geographic, Geographical <je-o-graf'ik, 
je-Q-grafik-al), a. Belating to or contain- 
ing a description of tlie terraqueous globe; 
pertaining to geography. 

Geographically (je-o-grafik-al-li), adv. In 
a geographical manner; according to the 
usual practice of describing the surface of 
the earth. 

Geography (je-og'ra-fi), n. [Gr. ge, the earth, 
and ymp/ic, description.] l.The science which 
treats of the world and its inhabitants ; a 
description of the earth or terrestrial globe, 
particularly of the divisions of its surface, 
natural and artificial, and of the position 
of the several countries, kingdoms, states, 
cities, &c. As a science, geography includes 
the doctrine or knowledge of the astronomi- 
cal circles or divisions of the sphere, by 
which the relative position of places on the 
globe may he ascertained; and usually trea- 
tises of geography contain some account of 
the inhabitants of the earth, of their govern- 
ment, manners, &c., and an account of the 
principal animals, plants, and minerals.— 
General or universal geography, the science 
which conveys a knowledge of the earth, 
both as a distinct and independent body in 
the universe, and as connected with a sys- 
tem of heavenly bodies. — Mathematical 
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geography, that branch of the general science 
wliich is derived from the api-dication of 
mathematical truths to the ttgure of the 
earth, and which teaches us to determine 
the relative positions of places, their longi- 
tudes and latitudes, the different lines and 
circles imagined to be drawn upon the 
earth’s surface, their measure, distance, tfec. 
—Physical geography, that hr,anch of geog- 
rapliy wliich gives a description of the 
principal features of the earth’s surface, the 
various climates aud temperature.s, show- 
ing how tliese, together \vith other cause.s, 
affect the condition of the human race, and 
also a general account of the animals and 
productions of the globe , — Political googra- 
phy, that branch which considers tlie eartli 
as the abode of rational beings, according 
to their diffusion over the globe, and their 
social relations as they are divided into 
larger or smaller societies.— or bib- 
lical geography, the geography of Palestine, 
and other oriental nations mentioned iu 
Scripture, having for its object the illustra- 
tion and elucidation of Scripture history.— 
2 . A book containing a description of the 
earth or of a portion of it. 

Geologer, Geolo^aii (je-oPo-jer, je-o-lo'ji- 
an), n. A geologist. [Bare,] 

Geologic, Geological (je- 6 -loj'ik, je-o-loj'ik- 
nl), a. [See Geology.] Pertaining to geo- 
logy, or the science of the earth. 
Geologically (je-o-loj'ik-al-li), adr. In a 
geological manner. 

Geologist (je-oPo-jist), n. One versed in the 
science of geology. 

Geologize (je-oPo-j!z), v.i. To study geology; 
to make geological Investigations; to dis- 
course as a geologist. 

Geology (je-oPo-ji), n. [Gr. ge, the earth, 
and logos, discourse. ] The science wliich deals 
with the structure of the crust of the globe, 
and of the .substances wliicli compose it ; or 
the science of the minerals or aggregate 
substances which compose the earth, the 
relations which the several constituent 
masses bear to each other, their formation, 
structure, position, and Iiistory. It also 
investigates the successive changes that 
have taken place in the organic and inor- 
ganic kingdoms of nature ; it inquires into 
the causes of these changes, and the influ- 
ence which they have exerted in modifying 
the surface and external structure of our 
planet. It is a science founded on exact 
observation and careful induction, and is 
intimately connected with all the physical 
sciences. The geologist, in order that he 
may conduct liis investigations with success, 
ought to he well versed in chemistry, miner- 
alogj--, zoology, botany, comparative anatomy, 
in short, every branch of science relating to 
organic and inorganic nature. The rocks 
constituting the crust of tlie eartli have been 
variously divided in accordance with their 
position and contents. The first feu’eat divi- 
sion is into mistratified and stratified. The 
unstratified rocks may belong to any age: 
they are dimible into two groups; tho.se 
which represent stratified rocks, but have 
lost all trace of original form under power- 
ful modifying influences (raetamorphic); and 
those wiiich from the first were unstratified, 
the volcanic rock 8 , including under this head 
many of the granites. They are all crystal- 
line; four substances eater into their com- 
position— mica, quartz, felspar, and horn- 
blende. The volcanic rocks are either con- 
temporaneous or intrusive : the former are 
those poured out on a land surface or a sea 
bottom, as the lavas of the oldest as well as 
of the most recent times; the latter break 
through the strata and push their way among 
them. The metaraorphic rocks are gneiss, 
some granites, serpentine, and the like. The 
oldest strata, Laureutian, are represented 
by these rocks, and the tertiaries exhibit 
the conversion of limited areas into crystal- 
line masses. The stratified rocks have been 
deposited from water, and have been divided 
into meMmorphic and fossitiferous. (See 
:Metamoephio. ) The fossiliferons strata 
have been divided into the following classes, 
founded on their fossil contents and the 
physical relations between the strata. — 
Laurentian. Highly crystallized schists, 
quartzose rocks, and limestones. Fossils : 
JEozobn canadense and graphite. Locality: 
Canada, Hebrides, Bavaria, Norway.— Cam- 
brian, Sandstones, slates, schists, and crys- 
talline limestones. Fossils: sea-weed, shells, 
some Crustacea, especially trilobites. Lo- 
cality : North Wales or Cambria, Scotland, 
America (Huron). —Silurian. Sandstones, 
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conglomerates, limestones, metamorphic 
slates, schists. Fossils: stems and leaves of 
water-plants, club-mosses, sea-%veeds, corals, 
graptolites, star-fishes, shells bivalve and 
nnivalvo, and trilobites in very great abund- 
ance; in upper beds, fishes, ganoid aud pla- 
coid. Typical locality : Wales,— Dewniun 
and Old Red Sandstoju. Sandstones, lime- 
stones, shales. Fossils : sea-weeds, marsli- 
idaiits, as bulrushes, tree-ferns, reeds, &o.; 
corals, shells, Crustacea. Locality: Devon- 
shire. Old Red Sandstone, Sandstones and 
conglomerates. Fossils: chiefly large crus- 
taceans, ganoid fishes, and a few plants. 
Locality: Scotland, Welsh Borders.— 
honiferaus. Sandstones, limestones, shales, 
clays, ironstone, coal. Fossils: very numer- 
ous and gigantic tree-ferns, -reeds, pines, 
palms, (fee.; corals, encrinites, star-ftshes, 
sea-nrehins, sea and land shells, Crustacea, 
fishes, labyrinthodonts. Trilohites appear 
for the last time.— or Loiter New 
Red Sandstone. Red and whitish sandstones, 
shales, magnesian limestone. Remains re- 
semble those of the coal measures, but ani- 
mals less numerous; lahyrinthodonts and 
reptiles numerous and gigantic. Typical 
locality: Berm in Russia. -Prfassic or Upper 
New Med Smidatone. Sandstones, shales, 
conglomerates; characteristic product, rock- 
salt. Remains : plants few— horse-tails, 
calamites, ferns— much smaller than in coal 
measures. Animals — shells, crustaceans, 
shark-like fishes; reptiles and amphibians 
numerous and of great size. Characteristic 
remains: footprints of great lizards and huge 
birds, Called Trias8i.c from being found in 
three distinct groups. Localities: Britain, 
Africa, India.— OoZiric or Jurassic, subdi- 
vided into lias, oolite psop^v,purhec1cs. Egg- 
grained sandstones, limestones, shales, clays, 
ironstone hands, coal, lignite, and jet. Forms 
of life more like those of our own times. 
Remains extremely abundant Vegetable 
life, indicating a climate like that of Aus- 
tralia— sea- weeds, tree-ferns, palm.s, pine.s, 
and liliaceous plants. Animals— sponges, 
corals, encrinites, sea-urchins, woniis, crus- 
taceans, ammonites, nautilus, gigantic cuttle- 
fish, fishes numerous and large, notably huge 
plated sharks. But the most characteristic 
remains are those of enormous lacerfcian 
reptiles, as ichthyosaurus. Remains of ear- 
liest warm-blooded animals, somewhat re- 
sembling kangaroo. — Chalk, 

gaiiltj greensand, chert, and coal (rare). 
Plants rare and imperfect, and apparently 
drifted. Animals numerous— sponges, cor- 
als, sea-urchins, star-fishes, and crustaceans. 
Shells plentiful and exquisitely beautiful 
in form and colour, notably ammomtes 
and nautilus. Fi.shes not numerous, and 
characterized by their teeth. Reptiles gi- 
gantic, terrestrial in the Wealden. First 
appearance of bones of birds, and what 
seem to be hones of a monkey. —Perfiary. 
Remains resembling those now existing, 
and a large proportion identical. R.eal 
exogens appear for the first time; fishes, 
bkds, and mammals of existing families. 
Two great periods— warm and cold. Warm: 
gypsum, marls, nurainulite limestone. Cold 
period: boulder clay unstratifted and strati- 
fied, shell clays, gravels, &c. The tertiary 
has been f mother divided into Eocene, Mio- 
cene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene, in accord- 
ance with the proportions of existing species 
in the various strata. See separate entries. 
— 'Qtiaternary or Post-tertianj. Remains 
identical or nearly so with present life. De- 
posits: clay, sand, gravel, mud, peat, soil, 
&c. Divided into Prehistoric or Post-pleis- 
tocene, and Historic or Recent. Prehistoric: \ 
Irish deer,woolly elephant, hairy rhinoceros, 
cave-hyena, cave-bear, mammoth; human 
remains, canoes, ashes, cave and lake dwell- 
ings, stone-weapons and implements, Idt- 
clien-middens. Historic or Recent: deposits 
now forming. Species now existing or ex- 
isting within the historic period.— Another 
division of stratified fossiliferous rocks is 
into PHniary or PaZceozoic ( Laurentian, 
Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian and Old Red 
Sandstone, Carboniferous, Permian); SecoTV- 
dary or Mesozoic (Triassic, Jurassic, Creta- 
ceous); Tertiary or Cainozoic (see above), 
and Post-tertianj or Quaternary (see above). 
See Formation, Fossil, Organic, Rock, 
and Stratum. 

Geomancer (je'o-man-sSr), n. One versed 
: in or who practises geomancy. 

Greomancy (je'o-man-si), n, [Gr. ge, the 
earth, and manteUi, divination.] A kind of 
divination by means of figures or lines, 


foimed by little dots or points, originally on 
the earth aud afterwards on paper. 

Geomantic, Geomantical ( j e - 6 - man ' tik, 
je-d-man‘'tik-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
geomancy. 

Geometer (je-om'^et-fer), n. [Or. geometres. 
See Geometry.] One skilled in geometry; a 
geometrician. 

Geometral (je-onflet-ral), a. [Fr. gdometral,} 
Pertaining to geometry. [Rare.] 

Geometric, Geometrical (je-o-met'rik, je- 
o-metTilc-al), a. [ Gr. goometriJws. See Geo- 
metry.] Pertaining to geometry; accord- 
ing to the rules or principles of geometry; 
done or determined by geometry, —Geomet- 
rical construction, the representation of a 
proposition by geometrical Mnes.— Geomet- 
rical curves, or geometrical lines, those in 
which the relation between the abscissa and 
cu'dinates is expressed by a finite algebraical 



Geometrical Decorated Window, Ripon Minster. 

equation.— Geoinetrical decorated, in arch. 
applied to the earlier period of decorated 
Gothic, in which the tracery and other orna- 
mentation consist entirely of distinct geo- 
metrical forms, the principle of verticality 
and unity by a subordination of parts being 
fully develoged.~---Geometricalclevation,a<Xe- 
sign for the front or side of a building drawn 
according to the rules of geometry, as opposed 
to perspective or natural elevation. — Geo- 
metrical locus. See LOQUB.-— Geometrical 
progression, is when the terms increase or 
decrease by equal ratios ; as, 2, 4, 8, 16, 82, 
or 32, 16, 8, 4, 2. See PROGRESSION. -^Geo- 
metrical stairs, those stabs of which the 
steps are supported only at one end by 
being Imilded into the wall. 
Geometrically (je-o-met'rik-al-li), adv. In 
a geometrical manner; according to the 
rules or laws of geometry. 

Geometrician (Je-om'e-trP'shan), n. One 
skilled in geometry ; a geometer ; a mathe- 
matician. 

Geometridse (je-o-met'ri-de),u.pZ. A very ex- 
tensive family of lepidopterous, nocturnal, 
or rather seminocturnal insects, known to 
collectors by the name of slender-bodied 
moth. More than 300 British species be- 
longing to this family are known. The 
family Itself is divided into sixty genera. 
Geometrize (je-om'e-triz), v.i. To act ac- 
cording to the laws of geometry; to perform 
geometrically ; to proceed in accordance 
with the principles of geometry; to recog- 
nize or apprehend geometrical quantities 
or laws. 

Geometry (je-om'e-tri), u. [Gr. geometria— 
gS, the earth, and wetrou, measure— the terai 
being originally equivalent to land-measur- 
ing or surveying. ] The science of magnitude 
in general; the science which treats of the 
properties of definite portions of space; that 
science which treats of the properties of 
lines, angles, surfaces, and solids; that branch 
of mathematics which treats of the pro- 
perties and relations of magnitudes. Geo- 
metry is the most general and important of 
tlie matiiematicarsciences ; it is founded 
upon a few axioms or self-evident truths 
(see Axiom), and every proposition which 
it lays down, whether it be theorem or pro- 
blem, is subjected to the most accurate and 
rigid demonstration. Geometry has been 
distinguished into theoretical or speculative 
and. practical. The former treats of the 
various properties and relations of magni- 
tudes, with demonstrations of theorems, 
&c, ; and the latter relates to the perform- 


ance of certain geometrical operations, such 
as the construction of figures, the drawing 
of lines in certain positions, and the appli- 
cation of geometrical principles to the vari- 
ous measurements in the ordinary concerns 
of life. Theoretical geometry is again 
divided into elementary or common geo- 
metry and the higher geometry, the former 
being employed in the consideration of 
lines, superficies, angles, planes, figure.^, 
and solids, and the latter in the considera- 
tion of the higher order of curve lines and 
pYQ\AQVCiB.~-Analyticalgeometry,De8criptiv& 
geometry. See Analytical, Descriptive. 
Geo-navigation (je'o-na-vi-ga"shon), n. A 
term proposed for that branch of the science 
of navigation in which the place of a ship at 
sea is determined by referring it to some 
other spot on tlie surface of the earth— in 
opposition to Ccelo-navigation (which see). 
Geonomy (je-on'o-mi), n. [Gr. ge, the eartli, 
and nomos, a law.] The science of the 
physical laws relating to the earth, includ- 
ing geology and physical geography. 
Geophagism ( j e-of a-jizm ), n. [ Gr. ge, the 
earth, aucl phagd, to eat.] The act or prac- 
tice of eating earth, as dirt, clay, chalk, &c. 
See Dirt-eating. 

Geophagist (je-ofa-jist), n. One who prac- 
tises geophagism; one who eats earth. 
GeopMla (je-offll-a), n. [Gr. ge, the earth, 
and phileo, to love.] A small genus of creep- 
ing herbaceous plants of the nat. order 
Eubiaceaa, natives of India and tropical 
America and Africa. The root of G. reni- 
fm'mis is emetic, and may be used as a sub- 
stitute for ipecacuanha. 

Geopllilus (je-ofil-us), n. [Gr. gc, the earth, 
and philos, loving,] A genus of articulate 
animals, belonging to the order Gliilognatlia 
and class Myriapoda, includmg the G. elec- 
triciis, or electric centipede, a species not 
uncommon in this country, which has tlie 
power of emitting light when excited. 
Geoponic, Geoponical (je-d-pon'ik, je-6* 
pon'ik-al), a. ■ [Gr. ge, the earth, and pouos, 
labour.] Pertaining to tillage of the eai*th 
or agriculture. ‘Authors pc opomcaZ.’ Sir 
T. Browne. 

Geoponics (je-6-pon'iks), n. The art or 
science of cultivating the earth. ‘Herbs 
and wholesome sallets, and other plain and 
useful parts of pc opomca* Evelyn. 
Georama (je-d-ra'ma), n. [Gr. ge, the earth, 
and horama, view.] A large hollow spheri- 
cal globe or chamber, lined in the inside 
with cloth on which is depicted a general 
view of the geography of the earth's surface 
so as to be seen by a spectator from the in- 
terior. 

George (jorj), n. [Gr. georgos, a husband- 
man— pe, the earth, and C9‘pou-, labour.] 1. A 
figure of St. George on hor.seltack encounter- 
ing the dragon, worn pendent from the 



The George of the Order of the Garter. 


collar ])y knights of the Garter. ‘Look on 
my George, I am a gentleman.’ Shale. See 
Garter.— 2. A loaf, supposed to have been 
originally stamped with a figure of St. 
George. ‘A brown peorpe.’ Dry den. 

George-noble (jorj'no-bl), n. A gold coin 
in the time of Henry VIIL of the value of 
fSs. 8(2. sterling; so called from bearing on 
the reverse the figure of St. Georpe killing 
the dragon. 

Georgian (jorj’'i-an), n. A native or inhab- 
itant of the region called Georgia on the 
south of the Caucasus Mountains; or of 
Georgia,m.c of the United States of America. 

Georgian (jorjl-an), a. Belonging or relat- 
ing to Georgia in Asia, ; or the state of 
Georgia in the United States, 
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Georgian (jorj'i-an), a. Belonging or relat- 
ing to the reigns of the four Georges, Icings 
of Great Britain; as, the Georgian era. 
George (jorj'ik), n, [Gr. georgikos, rustic— 
gSi the earth, tiufl ergon, labour.] A niral 
poem; a poetical composition on the subject 
of husbandry; as, the georgies of Virgil. 
Georgic, Georgical ( jorj'ik, jorj'ik-al), a. 
Eclating to agriculture and nnal affairs; ag- 
ricultural. ‘The Mantuan’s georgic strains.’ 
Gay. 

Georginm Sidus (joi*'jl-um sfclus), n. fb,] 
The planet Uranus, so named by its dis- 
coverer Sir 'William Herschel in honour of 
George in. 

Georgost (je-or'gos), n, [Gr.] A husband- 
man. Spenser. 

Geosaums (Je-o-sa'ras), n. [Gr. gS, the 
earth, and sauros, lizard.] A sub-gaims of 
gigantic fossil saurinns of the oolite and 
lias formations, considered by Cuvier to be 
intermediate between the crocodiles and 
the monitors. 

Geoscopy (je-o&‘ko-pi), n. IGv.gB, the eartli, 
and skopeo, to view.] Knowledge of the 
earth, ground, or soil obtained by inspec- 
tion. 

Geoselenic 0*§'o-se-len"ik), a. [Gr. ge, tlie 
earth, and selenc, the moon.] Eelating to 
the earth and the moon; relating to the 
joint action or mutual relations of the earth 
and moon; as, geoselenic phenomena, 
Geostatie (je-o-staUik), a. [Gr. gS, the earth, 
and statikos, caiiBhig; to stand.] A term ap- 
plied to a peculiar sort of arch, having that | 
kind of curve in wliich the vertical pressure 
is proportional to the depth below a fixed 
horizontal plane, and in which the horizon- 
tal pressure bears to the vertical pressure a 
fi.xed ratio depending on the nature of the 
superincumbent materials. This variety of 
arch is suited to sustain the pressure of 
earth. 

Geoteuthis (je- 6 -tu'this), n. [Gr. ge, the 
earth, and teuthis, a squid.] A genus of 
f{.>sail squids or calainaries whose pens are 
found abundantly in the lias and oolite for- 
mations. The ink-bag and other fragments 
in addition to the pens occiu’ in the Oxford 
day. 

Geothermic (je-d-thedmik), a. fGr. ge, the 
earth, and i/imnos, heat.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the internal heat of the earth. 
Geothermometer (je'o-ther-mom^'et-er), 71 .. 
[Gr. ge, the earth, and E. thermometer (which 
see).] An instrument for measuring tlie de- 
gree of terrestrial heat at different ifiaces, 
especially in mines and artesian wells, 
Geotict [Gr. ge, the earth.] 

Belonging to earth; terrestrial. Bailey. 
Geotropic (je-o-trop'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to, or exiiibiting geotropism; turning or 
inclining towards the eax'th. ^Geoh'opic 
tendency.’ Francis Darwin. 

Geotropism (je-ot'ro-pizm), [Gr. ge, 
the earth, and tropos, a turning, <iireotion, 
from trepo, to turn.] Disposition or tend- 
ency to turn or incline towards the earth, 
as the characteristic exhibited in a young 
plant, when deprived of the counteracting 
influence of light, of directing its growth 
towards the earth. 

The powers of growth wliich exist in young seed- 
lings would certainly be called instinctive if they e.x- 
isted in animals, and they are quite as indispensable 
as those just mentioned m supplying the wants which 
first arise. These two instincts are the power of 
directing the growth in relation to the force of gravity, 
and in relation to light; the first being called 

the second heliotropisra, Francis Damuin, 

GeotrupidSB (je- 6 -trpp'i-de), 7\.pl. [Typical 
genus Qeot7'upes—Gtr. ge, the earth, trupad, 
to j)ierce— and efdos?, resemblance.] A family 
of burrowing lamellicorn beetles of the 
section Petalocera, in which the elytra are 
rounded behind and cover the abdomen. 
They inhabit temperate climates, and are 
useful in removing disgusting substances, 
as the excrementitious matter of men and 
other animals. When alarmed they feign 
death. The Geotrupes ste^'aorarius, or watch- 
man-beetle of Britain, is the type of the 
family. 

Gephyrea (ge-fi^re-a), ?i. pi [Gr. gephyra, a 
bridge.] A class of the Auarthropoda, com- 
prising the spoon-worms (Sipunculus) and 
their allies. 

Gerah (go'ra), n. [Heb.] The smallest piece 
of money current amongst the ancient J ews, 
the twentieth part of a shekel, or nearly 
three halfpennies. Ex. xxx. 13. 

Geraniacesa (je-ra'ni-fi,'''se-e), n. [See GBea- 
KiUM.] A nat. order of exogens, the dis- 
tinguishing character of which is to have a 
fruit composed of five cocci or cases, con- 
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nected with as many fiat styles, consolidated 
round a long canical beak. These plants 
ai^e usually astringent and odoriferous. The 
species of the order wliich inhabit Europe 
are herbaceous plants ; a few of them are 
handsome, but the major pai’t are mere 
weeds. 

Geranium (je-raTii-um), n. [Gr. germm, a 
crane— on account of the long projecting 
spike of the seed-capsule,] The crane’s-bill 
genus, a genus of herbaceous plants (rarely 
uiidershrubs), the type of tlie nat. order 
Geraniaceic, natives of temperate regions 
throughout the world. Tlieyhave usually 
palrnately divided leaves and regular flowers, 
with ten stamens and five carpels, each 
tipped by a long glabrous awn (the persist- 
ent style). The flowers are usually blue or 
red, and are often handsome; the so-called 
geraiiium.s of our garden.^ belong, howevei*, 
to the genus Pelargonium (ddiieh see). 
There are about a dozen Britiali species, of 
which the herb-r<.ibert (fir. roberikmum) is 
the most common. 

Gerant (zha-rlifi), n. [Fr.] The {ictiiig part- 
ner or manager of a joint-stock association, i 
newspaper establishment, Ac. 

Gorb (jerb), n. In her. a sheaf. >See Garbk, 
Gerbii (jer'bil), n. [Fr. gerUlle, from gerbo, 
the Arabic name.] ’The English name given 
to the rodents Iielonging to tlie genus Ger- 
billus (which .see), 

Gerbillus (j^r-bil'liis), n. A genus of small 
burrowing rodents (the geiiiils) of the family 
Muriche. They have a long tail, which is 
tufted at the end. There are several specie.?, 
found in the sandj^- parts of Africa and Asia. 
The 'Egyptian gerbii (G. cegyptiacus), inhabit- 
ing Egypt around the p>Tamids, is the type. 
It is about the size of a mouse and of a cleai’ 
yellow colom*. 

Gerbua (jer'bu-a), ?i. Same as Jerboa. 

Gere,f 71 . Same as Gear. Chancer. 

Gerenda (je-rezFda), fz. pi. [D.] Things to 
be done or conducted. 

Gereut (JeTent), a. [D, gerens, gerentk, ppr. 
of gero,to hear. ] Bearing; carrying; carrying 
on; used now only in composition; as, vice- 
gere7it,hcViigerent 

Gerfalcon (jer'fa-Im), n. A species of falcon, 
the gyrfalcon. 

He had , . . staghounds, foslioands, harriers, packs 
for the boar and iiacks for the wolf, get falcons for 
the heron .and haggards for the wild-cliick. 

Macautaj. 

Gerie,t Gereful,t a. [O.Fr. gker, to twirl, 
from L. gyms, Gr. gyr'os, a twirling, a circle.] 
Changeable; giddy. 

Right so can gery Venus overcast 

The hertes of hire folk, rigiit as hire day 

Isgerefid, right so changetli she aray. Chaucer. 

GerlO-antiCO (jePlo-an-te'lcd), n. A fine, 
rare, rich, flesh-coloured marble used for 
statuary purposes in Eome. 

Gerlondjt A garland. Chancer. 

Germ (jerm), w. [L. ge-rmen, an offshoot, a 
germ— probably for gerimen, from gero, to 
bear.] 1 . In physiol, the earliest fonn under 
which any organism appears; the rudimen- 
tary or embryonic form of an organism; 
that which is in an. undeveloped state; an 
embryo; as, the gerrn of a fetus, of a plant, 
of a flower. 

When one attempts to keep eu rapport with mo- 
dern scientific thought, one becomes imbued with 
the notion that distinct cre.itive acts never took 
pkace, and that tlie primal germ is our legitimate 
ancestor in unbroken line. Scientific American, 

2. That from which anything springs; origin; 
first principle; as, Cno germ of civil liberty 
or of prosperity. 

Mr. Hunter’s work on the blood . . . abounding 
in principles or the of pfinciples. 

P.M.Lnthmt. 

Germain (j 6 i‘'raan), a. Same as Gcrmmie. 
German (jSriman), a. [L. gertnmius, a bro- 
ther, for germi7ia7iu8, from get men, an off- 
shoot. See Germ,] 1. Spi’ung from the 
same father and mother or from members 
of the same family. 

’Bxot\\&x .german denotes one who is brother both 
by the father’s and mother’s side; cousins german, 
children of brothers or sisters, Eotwier. 

2, t Nearly related; closely akin. 

Wert thou a leopard, thou wert^ij-ewn??* to the lion, 

• ■ . Shah. 

3. Closely connected; appropriate; relevant; 
pertinent; germane. 

The phrase would be more german %q the matter, 
if we could carry a cannon by our sides, Shah, 

German (jeriman), 71 . 1 . Anative or inhabit- 
ant of Germany.— 2. The language of the 
higher and more southern districts of Ger- 
many, and the literary language of all Ger- 
many. It is divided into tliree periods— Old 


High German, from the eighth to the twelfth 
eeiitury; Middle High German, to tlie flf- 
teenth century; and Modern HighGerman- 
Tlie Old High German embrace.? the Aleman- 
nic, Fraiikiah, and other sub-dialects. Tlie 
Middle High German is the language of the 
Minnesingers, of tiie national heroic legemis 
(Heldensagon), and of the lay of tire Kibe- 
iungen. Modern German is properly the 
dialect of Saxony, which Luther rendered 
classical by Ida translation of the Bible, 
See Low-Gerhan. 

German (jtiriman), a. Belonging to Ger- 
many. 

German t (jeriman),n. One sprung from the 
.same stock: applied to brothers and sisters 
or to first cousins. See Germane. 

Go now, proud miscreant, 

Tliy.self thy message do to german dear, Spenser. 

German-clock (jeriman-kiok), n. An infe- 
rior and clieap sort of clock made in Ger- 
many, or a clock of similar construction. 
Germa-nder (jer-mairihir), n, [Fr. german-- 
dree, Prov. germandrea, It. calmnandrea~~a 
changed form of L. chammdrys, Gr. cha- 
■maidrys, germander— c/mniat, on the earth, ! 
and d7\ys, an oak. ] The common name given 
to plants of the genus Teucriuni, but especi- 
ally to Tewerntm Chamcediys.—Germander 
speedioell, Veronica Chamwdrys, a common 
British plant. 

Germane (jdriraan), a. [See German— tei’in 
applied to relationships,] Closely akin; 
nearly related ; allied ; closely connected ; 
relevant; pertinent; appropriate; fitted. 

It will give a kind of constituency thorouglily 
germane to the nature aud uuqjoaes of a county re- 
presentation, according to the old rule of the consti- 
tution. Gladstone. 

Germanic (j 61 * -man/ ik), a. Pertaining to 
Germany: a term sometimes applied to a 
family of Ai‘;yan tongues, otherwise called 
Teiitmiic (wliich see). 

Germanism (jer'inan-izin), An idiom or 

phrase of the German language. 

It is full of Latinisms, Gallicisms, Germanisms, 
and all isms but Anglicisms. Chesterfield. 

German-minet (jeriman-mil-et), A spe- 
cies of grass, a variety of the Setaria italica, 
producing a nutritious grain. 

German-paste (jeriman-pfist), 71. A kind of 
paste composed of pea-meal, sweet-almonds, 
lard, .sugar, hay-saffron, and hard-boiled egg, 
used for feeding larks, thrushe.s, nightin- 
gales, and other singing birds. 

German -sarsaparilla (jeriman-sar-sa-pa- 
ril-la), n. A name given to the roots or- 
rhizomes of Carex areriaria, C. disticha, mid 
C.hh'ta, from their being occasionally used, 
in Germany as a substitute for sarsaiiarilhi. 
German-silver (jth-'inan-sil-ver), n. Pack- , 
fong; the white alloy of nickel, formed by 
fusing together IQO parts of copper, 60 of 
zinc, and 40 of nickel: so named from being - 
first made at Hildburghausen in Germany. 
German-tinder ( jOriman-tin-der), 71. Am- . 
adou (which see). 

Germ-cell (jenn''sel), R, liiafiiimi 2 Jiyi>kl. 
the cell which results from the imion of tlie 
spermatozoon with the germinal vesicle or ■ 
its nucleu.?. Some ijhysiologists question tlie • 
existence of such a cell, or assert its unim- 
portance in the development of the egg. 

The germ-cell assimilates the surrounding yolk, 
and propagiites its kind by spontaneous fission, 
whence the first , cell lias Ijeen termed the primary 
gerih'Cell,g.Xi<S. its progeny the deri’vati’ve germ-cell, 
Brande Sr Cox. 

Germen,t Germint (jdrimen, jer’min), 71. 

A germ (which see). 

Thou all-shoking thunder, , . . 

Crack Nature's mould, allgermins spill at once 
That make ungrateful man. Shah. 

Germinal (j^mifin-ap, a. Pertaining to a 
germ or seed-bud.— Gena wiaZ 7 ne 7 nbra 7 ie, a 
series of lay ers of c ells united together which 
are formed round the yolk of an egg during 
a certain stage in the development of the 
ovum. — Gmm'nai! tjesirie, (aV in a7iimal 
2 )h7jsiol. a cell which floats in the yolk of an 
egg, upon the walls of which is a spot or- 
nucleus called the ge^mmal spot. These- 
perform important functions in the recep- 
tion of the germ and in aiding its early 
development. (?>) In bat. a cell contained 
in the embryo sae, from which the embryo ■ 
is developed. 

Germinal (zhar-me-nal), n, [Fr., from I, 
germe 7 i, genninis, a shoot, a sprout.] Tlie 
seventh mouth of the first French repub- 
lican calendar, commencing March 21 and 
ending April 19. 

Germi2iant(jdrm'in-ant), a. [I. gernivia^is, 
germmmitis, ppr. of gernivno. See GEn- . 
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MXNATB.] Sprouting; liegiiming to grow; 
growing; gradually developing. 

Prophecies are not fulfiiled punctually, at once, 
but have sprintfing and gerwinant accomplishment 
throughout many ages. Bacon, 

Gernoiaat© (jCTmdn-at), ui pret. <fc pp. ger- 
mindted; ppr. gennmating. [L. germmo, 
to biicl, from germen. See 
GEKM.] To sprout; to bud; to shoot; to 
begin to vegetate, as a plant or its seed. 
Germinate (jenn'in-at), v.t. To cause to 
sijrout; to put forth, as leaves. [Hare.] 

In the leafy months of June and July several French 
departments germinafe a set of rebellious paper- 
leaves, named proclamations, resolutions, journals, 
or diurnals, ' of the union for resistance to oppres- 
sion.’ Carlyle, 

Germination (j^rm-in-a^shon), n. The 
first act of growth by an embryo plant; the 
time in which seeds vegetate after being 



Seeds germinating. {In centre a plant which has 
new’ly appeared above ground.) 

planted or sown. The immediate causes of 
germination are the presence of moisture 
and atmospheric air and a certain elevation 
of temperature. Moisture softens the in- 
teguments of the seed and relaxes the tissue 
of the embryo; atmospheric air supplies oxy- 
gen and nitrogen; and a temperatiu'e, which 
must be at least as liigh as 32“ ITahr., by ex- 
citing the vitality of the embryo, enables it 
to take advantage of the agents with which 
it is in contact. During germination various 
changes take place in the chemical consti- 
tuent's of the seed, and are usually accom- 
panied with increase of temperature, as is 
seen in the process of malting. Along with 
these other changes commonly take place: a 
root is produced, which strikes perpendicu- 
larly downwards and, fixing itself in the soil, 
begins to absorb food; a growth upwards 
then commences and ends in the protrusion 
of a stem and leaves. 

GerminatiV6(jei’'min-at4v), a. Of orpertain- 
ing to germination. 

Germ-theory. The theory that living mat- 
ter cannot be produced by evolution or de- 
velopment from not -living matter, but is 
produced from germs or seeds. The theory 
more particularly concerns itself with the 
appearance of life, or with phenomena sup- 
posed to be dependent on the presence of 
living matter, where the germs are so infini- 
tesimally minute as not to be capable of 
detection by the eye aided by the most 
powerful instruments. In this view it has 
two aspects—flrst, as it affects tlie jjuestion, 
of the origin of life, and, second, as it affects 
the origin and propagation of many diseases. 
As it regards the doctrine of the origin of 
life see Biooenesis, Abiogekesis. As it 
affects the origin and propagation of disease 
it is maintained that the vmole class of 
zymotic diseases, with many others, are due 
to the presence in the atmosphere of infinite 
multitudes of germs, chiefly spores of cryp- 
togamic plants, as Bacteria and Torula (the 
yeast-plaut), ready to become developed and 
multiply under favourable conditions, and 
by so doing to set up fermentation, putre- 
faction, or other morbid action in the bodies 
on or in which they are parasitic. All admit 
that many cutaneous diseases are due to the 
presence of parasites propagated by spores, 
as also that certain diseases, as p^brine in 
silk-wonns, " blood ’in cattle, malignant pus- 
tules, &c. , arise from the germs of animals or 
plants in the tissues or blood, but in regard 
to its wider application there is much contro- 
versy. A system of antiseptic treatment of 
wounds and sores has been founded upon 
this theory, with the view chiefly of prevent- 
ing the formation of pus on the surface of 
incised wounds, and pyaemia, or blood- 
poisoning, occasionally occurring after oper- 
ations, especially in hospitals. This treat- 


ment consists in endeavouring to exclude 
germs or effect their destruction by the 
agency chiefly of carbolic acid. 

Gerii,t Gerne,t ui. To grin; to snarl; to 
yawn. ‘Gaping like a gulfe when he did 
gerne/ S^penser, 

Gerocomia (je-rd-ko'mi-a), n. Same as 
Gerocomy, 

Geroconrical (je-ro-komfik-al), a, Pertain- 
ing to gerocomy. [Hare, j 
Gerocomy (je-ro'ko-mi), n, [Gr. gerolcomia, 
from gei'aSf old age, and loomed, to tend.] 
That part of medicine which treats of the 
proper regimen for old people. [Rare.] 
Gerontes (ge-ron'tez or je-ron'tez), n. pi, 
[Gr., old men.] In Gh^eekantiq. magistrates 
in Sparta who, with the ephori and kings, 
were the supreme authority of the state. 
There were twentj^-eight, or, according to 
some, thirty-two, of tliese magistrates. They 
could not be elevated to the dignity before 
their sixtieth year. 

Gerontocracy (ge-ron-toldra-si or je-ron- 
tok'ra-si), n. [Gr. geron, gerontos, an old 
man, and leratos, power.] Government by 
old men. 

Geropigta, Jerupigia (je-ro-pi'ji-a, je-ru- 
pi'ji-a), n, A mixture composed of xuifer- 
mented grape-juice, with sufficient brandy 
and sugar to prevent it from fermentation, 
and colouring matter from rhatany root or 
log-wood, imported from Portugal, to give 
spurious strength and colour to port wines. 
Gerris (j^rTis), n. A genus of hemipterous 
insects. See HYDBOMErKiD^. 
Gerrymander (ge-ri-man'der), v.t [Prom 
a governor of Massachusetts named Gerry, 
who devised the scheme,] To arrange the 
political divisions of, as a state, so that in an 
election one party may obtain an advantage 
over its opponent, even though the latter 
may possess a majority of votes in the state. 
[American political slang.] 

Gerund (je'rund), [L. gerundium, from 
gero, to carry on or perform— -because, ac- 
cording to the old grammarians, the gerund 
properly expressed the doing or the neces- 
sity of doing something. ] The name given 
originally by grammarians to a part of 
the Latin verb used to express the mean- 
ing of the present infinitive active, when 
the infinitive ought to stand in some other 
case than the nominative, but adopted into 
other languages to indicate various forms 
or modifications of the verb; thus, in Anglo- 
Saxon a dative form of the infinitive with td 
before it, is often called the genmd: as, lo 
eoiri t6 nimanne, I am to take (or be taken). 
In Latin the gerund is a sort of verbal noun, 
having only the oblique cases, and possess- 
ing the same power of government as its 
verb, but resembling the noun in being gov- 
erned by prepositions; as, stadium ohtemper- 
andi legibus, a desire of obeying the laws; 
ad obtemperandum legibus, for obeying the 
laws. The early English or Anglo-Saxon 
gerund or dative of the infinitive was used 
chiefly to indicate end or purpose, like the 
Latin gerund or supine, or ut with the sub- 
junctive. In English what seems to be a 
present participle governed by a preposition 
is sometimes denominated a gerund, in such 
phrases, for example, as ‘fit for teaching,' 
‘fond of lemming; ' but here teaching and 
learning are merely verbal nouns (corre- 
sponding to the Anglo-Saxon nouns in -ung) 
governed by a preposition, the preposition 
and noun together doing the duty of the 
older gerund or dative infinitive with to. So, 
‘fit for teaching boys,' is an abbreviation for 
‘ fit for the teaching of boys. ' 

Gerundial (je-run^di-al), a. Pertaining to 
or re.sembling a gerund. 

Gerondive (je-rund‘iv), 71. A name given 
originally by Latin grammarians to tlie 
future pai’ticiple passive, but adopted into 
other languages to indicate certain modifi- 
cations of the verb, as in English to indicate 
the verbal noun in ^ing wheii governed by a 
preposition, and in German the present 
participle with m (to) prefixed. 
Gerundively (je-rund'iv-li), adv. In the 
manner of a gerund or gerundive; as, or in 
place of, a gerund or gerundive. 

Genisia (ge-ro'si-a), ?i. [Gr. gerousia, an 
assembly of elders,] The senate of ancient 
Sparta; the aristocratic element of Spartan 
polity. See Gehontes. 

Gervas (jer^vas), 71. A small tropical Ame- 
rican shrub, the Stccchytarpheta jamaicen- 
sis, nab. order Yerbenacese, the leaves of 
which are sold in Austria under the name 
of Brazilian tea, and used in Britain to 
adulterate tea. 


Gervlllia (j6r-vil'li-a), n. [After M. Gerville, 
a .French naturalist.] A^enus of conchifers 
or bivalves, family Aviculidm, or wing-shells, 
found fossil from the carboniferous system 
to the chalk inclusive. 

Gesliiiff.tn. A gosling. 

G6Sliera(jes-ne'ra). [AfterConrad(?esner,the 
celebrated botanist.] A handsome genus of 
about fifty species, the type of the nat. order 
Gesneracem. They are mostly natives of 
Brazil, having tuberous rhizomes, opposite 
leaves, and usually red or orange flowers, 
borne singly or several together on axillary 
peduncles or in terminal racemes. 
Gesneracese (jes-ne-ra'se-e). An order of 
monopetalous exogens, comprising about 
700 species, mostly natives of tropical and 
subtropical regions, and represented by a 
few genera in Australia, N ew Zealand, Japan, 
China, and the Mediterranean region. They 
are shrubby herbs, or (rarely) trees, often 
ivith tuberous rhizomes, usually opposite 
leaves, and scarlet, violet, or blue (often 
very handsome) flowers, borne singly upon 
axillary or terminal peduncles. Some of 
the genera are frequent in oiu’ hothouses, 
such as Gloxinia, Acliimenes, and Gesnera. 
Gesse,+ ut. To guess. Chauce7\ 

Gestjt^J'. A guest. Chauce7\ 

Gest, Geste (jest), 71 . [L. gestiim, from gero, 
to carry, to do.] l.f Deed, action, or achieve- 
ment. 

They were two knights of peerlesse puissance, 

And famous far abroad for warlike gesl. Spensey. 

2.t Show; representation.— 3. t Carriage of 
person; deportment; sometimes gesture. 
Portly his person Avas, and much increast, 
Through bis heroick grace and honourable gesl. 

Spenser. 

Had the knight looked back to the page's gesle, 

I ween he had turned anon I 
For dread was the woe in the face so young; 

And wild was the silent tiiat flung- 
Casque, sword to earth, £, B. Bro'mting, 

Gestt Oest), n. [O.Fr. giste. See Gist.] 1. A 
stage, rest, or stop in travelling. See Gist. 
2. A roll or journal of the several days ami 
stages prefixed, in the journeys of the Eng- 
lish kings, many of which are extant in the 
heralds’ office. 

Gestant (jesTant), a. [L. gestans, gesta7iti8, 
ppr. of gesto, freq. from gero, gestum, to 
carry.] Carrying; laden. ‘Clouds gestant 
with heat.’ JG. B. Brownmg. 

Gestation (j'est-a'shon), n. [L. gestatio, from 
gesto, gestatum, freq. from ge7'o, to caiTy.] 

1. f The act of wearing, as clothes or orna- 
ments.— 2. The act of carrying young in the 
womb from conception to delivery; preg- 
nancy.— 3. Exercise in which one is borne 
or carried, as on horseback, or in a carriage, 
without the exercise of his own powers.— 
Bxtra-uteinm gestation, pregnancy in which 
the fetus is contained in some organ ex- 
terior to the uterus, as when it is lodged in 
the ovary or in the fallopian tubes. 

Gestatory (jest'a-to-ri), a. 1 . That may be 
carried or worn. 

The crowns and garlands of the ancients were 
extbet gestdtory, such as they wore about their heads 
and necks, i&c. Sir T. Bromte. 

2. Pertaining to gestation or pregnancy. 
GestiC (jest'ik), a. Pertaining to legendary 

deeds or exploits. ‘ The gay grandsire, skill’d 
in^resficlore.’ [Rare.] 

Gesticulate (jes-tik'u-Iat), v.i, pret. pp, 
gesticulated; ppr. gesticulating. [L. gestig-u- 
lor, gesticulatus, from gei'o, gestimi, to bear 
or carry.] To make gestures or motions, as 
in speaking; to use postui’es. 

The Spaniards argue Avith even more vehemence 
than even the French or Italians, and gesticulate 
Avith equal, if not superior, eagerness. 

H. Swinburtie. 

Gesticulate (ies-tik'u-lat),i;.f. To represent 
by gesture; to imitate; to act. [Rare.] 

If I knew any man so vile 
To act the crimes these Avhippers reprehend, 

Or what their servile apes gestiadate. B. g^onson. 

Gesticulation (ies-tik‘u-la"shon), n. [L. 
gesticulatio, from gesticulor. See Gesticu- 
XATE.] 1. The act of gesticulating or making, 
gestures to express passion or enforce senti- 
ments.— 2, A gesture; a motion of the body : 
or limbs in speaking, or in representing 
action or passion, and enforcing arguments 
and sentiments.— 3. Antic tricks or motions. 
‘Mimical and fantastical {/Cifitcwlatwis.’ Bp. 
Reynolds. 

Gesticulator (jes-tik^u-lat-6r), One that 
shows postures or makes gestures, 
Gesticulatory (jes-tildu-la-to-ri), Of or- 
pertaining to gesticulation; representing by 
gestures, ‘hflmical and gesticulatory enter- 
tainments.’ 
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Gestor^t Gestoiir,! n, A reUter of gesfes 
or adventures. 

Minestralfis, 

for to tcUen tales. Chaucer. 

Gestural (jes'tur-alX Pertaining to ges- 
ture. 

Gesture (jes'tur),«. [Fr..9esfe; lj.li.gestura, 
mode of acting, from L. gestm, carriage, 
posture, motion, from gero, gestum, to 
bear, to carry.] 1. A motion of the face, 
body, or limbs expressive of sentiment or 
passion; any action or posture intended to 
express an idea or a passion, or to enforce 
an argument or opinion.— 2. Movement of 
the body or limbs. 

Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 

In Qvu'cy gesture dignity and love. Milton. 

Gesture (jes'tur), ut pret. & pp. gestured; 
ppr. gesturing. To accompany or enforce 
with gesture or action. 

Our attire disgraceth it; it is not orderly read not 
gestured as heseemeth. Hooker, 

Gesture (jes'tur), v.L To gesticulate; to 
make gestures. 

Gestureless (jes'tftr-Ies), a. Free from ges- , 
tures. 

Gesturemeut (jes'ttir-ment), n. Act of i 
making gestui’es. 

Get (get), v.t pret. got (gat, obs.); pp. got, 
gotten; ppr, getting. [A. Sax. getan, gietan, 
gytan, to obtain; Icel. gpAa, to get; O.H.G. 
gezan, to acquire; O.Sax. higetwn, to obtain; 
Gotli. higitan, to find. Probably of same 
root as Gr. chandano, to hold, to contain, 
L, pre-hendo, to catch, to seize.] 1. To pro- 
cure; to obtain; to gain possession of by 
any means; as, we get favour by kindness; 
we get wealth by industry and economy; 
we get land by purchase; we get praise by 
good conduct; and we get blame by doing 
injustice; most men get what they can for 
their goods or for their services. —2, To come 
into possession of: used only with have and 
had, and then signifying to be or to have 
been in possession of. 

Thou the face of a man. Herbert. 

B. To beget; to procreate; to generate. 

Sure they are bastards to the English, the French 
never them, Shak. 

4. To acquire mental possession of; to com- 
mit to memory; to learn; as, to get a lesson. 

Lo, Yates S without the least finesse of art, 

He gets applause— I wish he’d get his part 

Churchill. 

6, To prevail on; to induce; to persuade. 
Though the king could not get him to engage in a 

life of business. Spectator. 

0. To procure or cause to be or occur. 

Those things I bid you do; get them dispatched. 

Shak. 

7. To carry; to betake: reflexive use. ‘Get 
thee out from this land.’ Gen. xxxi. 13. 

He with all speed gat himself ... to the strong 
town of Megs. Knoltes. ' 

~-~To get in, to collect and shelter; to bring 
under cover; as, to get in corn.— To get off, 
(a) to put off ; to take or pull off; as, to get 
off" a garment; also, to remove; as, to get off" 
a ship from shoals. (&) To sell; to dispose 
of; as, to get of goods.— To get on, to put on; 
to draw or pull on; as, to get on a eoat; to 
get on boots.— To get out, (a) to draw forth; 
as, to get out a secret, (b) To draw out; to 
disengage. — To get over, to suimount; to 
conquer; to pass without being obstructed; 
as, to get over difficulties ; also, to recover ; 
as, to get ooer sickness.— To f/ct the day, to 
win; to conquer; to gain the victory.— To 
get together, to collect; to amass.— To get 
upi to prepare and introduce; to bring for- 
ward. See extract at end of Get, ut.— S yn. 
To obtain, procure, acquire, attain, realize. 
Get (get), v.i. 1. To make acquisition; to 
gain. 

We mourn, France smiles; we lose, they daily 

Shak. 

2. To arrive at anyplace or state; to become; 
followed by some modifying word, and some- 
times implying difidculty or labour; as,— To 
get above, to surmount; to surpass.— To get 
ahead, to advance ; to prosper. — To get 
to proceed; to advance. — Ttgetasleep, 
to fall asleep.— To get at, to reach; to make 
way to; to come to.— To get away or 
away from, to depart; to quit; to leave; or 
to disengage one’s self from.— To get bade, 
to arrive at the place from which one de- 
parted; to return. — To get before, to arrive 
in front or more forward. — To get behind, 
to fall in the rear; to lag.— To get clear, to 
disengage one's self; to be released, as from 
confinement, obligation, or burden; also, to 
be freed from clanger or embarrassment.— 
To get down, to descend ; to come from an 
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elevation.— To get drunk, to become intoxi- 
cated.— To get forward, to proceed ; to ad- 
vance; also, to prosper; toadvaiice in wealth. 
—To get home, to arrive at one’s dwelling. — 
To get in or into, to arrive within an inclosure 
or a mixed body; to pass in; to insinuate 
one’s self.— To get loose or free, to disengage 
one’s self; to be released from confinement. 
—To get rwar, to approach within a small 
distance. — To got off, to escape; to depart; 
to get clear; also, to alight; to <lescend from, 
— To i/ct cm, to proceed; to advance; to suc- 
ceed; to prosper.— To //ctowt, to depart from 
an inclosed place or from confinement; to 
escape; to free one’s self from embarrass- 
ment Seen.t. 7.— To get over, to pass over; to 
surmount; to conquer; to recover from; as, to 
get difiiculties; to get orer sickness. — To 
get quit of, to get rid of; to shift off, or to 
disengage one’s self from.— To get nd of, to 
disengage one’s self from; also, to shift off; 
to remove. — To get through, to passthrough 
and reach a point beyond anything; also, to 
finish; to accomplish.— To get to, to reach; 
to arrive. — To get together, to meet; to as- 
semble; to convene.— To get up, (a) to arise; 
to rise from a bed or a seat; also, to ascend; 
to climb. (&) To prepare and introduce; to 
bring forward ; as, to get up a concert, 
(c) To dress; to equip; as the actor was well 
got up for the part. — The following specimen 
of the capabilities of get, transitive and in- 
transitive, is given by Dr. Withers : 

Igct on horseback within ten minutes after I goiyoMt 
letter. When I got to Canterbury, I gol a chaise for 
town; but I got wet through before 1 g'Pi to Canter- 
bury; and I have got such a coM as 1 shah not be 
able to gel rid of m a hurry. I got to the Treasury 
about noon, but first of all (got shaved and dressed. 

I .soon got into the secret of getting a memorial be- 
fore the board, but I could not get an answer then; 
however, I got intelligence from the messenger that 
I should likely one the next morning. As soon 
as I got back to my inn I got supper and got to bed. 

It was not long before I got to sleep. When I got 
up in the morning', I got my breakfast, and then Igot 
myself dressed that I might get out in time to get an 
answer to my memorial. As soon as I got it, I got 
into the chaise, and got to Canterbury by three, and 
about tea-time I got home. I have got nothing for 
you, and so adieu. 

Gett (get), ITv.gette.} Fashion ; beha- 
viour. Ckatieer. 

Get (get), n. Breed; offspring. [Scotch.] 
Gethe.t For Qoeth. Chaucer. 

Get-notMng ( get ' nu - thing ), n. One who 
through laziness earns nothing; an idler; a 
ne’er-do-well. 

'S.vexy get'Hothing is a thief, and laziness is a 
stolen water. Adams. 

Get-penny t (get'pen-ni), n. Something 
which gets or gains money for those con- 
cerned in it; a successful affair, as a theatri- 
cal performance. B. Jonson. 

Gettahle, Getable (get'a-bl), a. That may 
be gotten or obtained; obtainable. 

Getter (get'^r), n. l. One who gets, gains, 
obtains, or acquires.— 2. One who begets or 
procreates. 

Peace is a very lethargy, a getter of more bastard 
children than war’s a destroyer of men. Shak. 

S. One employed in digging, In the construc- 
tion of an earthwork. 

Getting (getfii:ig), »i. 1. The act of obtaining, 
gaining, or acquiring; acquisition. 

Get wisdom ; and with all thy getting, get under- 
standing', Prov, iv. 7 . 

2. Gain; profit. 

The meaner families return a small share of their 
gettings, to be a portion for the child. Swift. 

Get-up (get'up), n. Appointment; equip- 
ment; dress and other accessories; as, the 
actor’s get-up was first-rate. 

Geum (j e'um), n. [L. , from Gr. gmio, to give a 
taste or relish to, to stimulate — the roots of 
some of them ,and of allied species, having the 
same properties as Peruvian bark.] A genus 
of hardy herbaceous perennials, belonging 
to the nat. order Eosaceoe, chiefly natives of 
the northern parts of the world. Two of 
them are common British plants known by 
the name of avens. G. canadense, choco- 
late-root or blood-root, a North American 
species, has some I’eputation as a tonic. A 
species of saxifrage is also called Geum. 
Gewgaw (gu'gii), n. [Old forms gugaiae, gy- 
gawe, shown by Skeat to be from older gvve- 
gove, a kind of reduplicated form from the 
verb to give. ] A showy trifie ; a pretty thing 
of little worth; a toy; a bauble; a splendid 
plaything. *AheQ.vy gewgaw, called aero wn. ’ 
Dry den. 

There came a young noble, a warrior who had 
never seen war, glittering mth,gewgaws. Disraeli. 

Gewgaw (gu'’gfi), a. Shoivy ■without value. 
Seeing his castle shine, 

New as his title, built last year. Tennyson. 
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{gf), adv, Tretty; moderately. See 
Gay. [Scotch.] 

Geyser (gi'z^r), «. [Icel. gey sir, lit. the 
gusher, from pfcysa, to gush or rush forth; al- 
lied to E. gmh.] The name given to si>rings 
or fountains of hot water such as were first 
observed in Iceland. The geysers of Ice- 
land, nearly one hundred in nimiber, lie 
about 30 miles north-west of Mount Hecia 
and 16 miles north of the town of Skalholt, 
in a plain covered by hot springs and steam- 
ing apertures. The largest, called the Great 
Geyser, throws up at certain times a column 
of hot ’tvater, with loud explosion.^, to the 
height of over 200 feet, and this eruption 
tenninates in a column of steam, which 
rushes up wth amazing force and a thunder- 
ing noise. The next most important is the 
New Geyser or Strokkur (churn). These 
springs are supposed to be connected with 
Mount Hecia. The geysers of Iceland are, 
however, surpassed by those which have been 
discovered in comparatively recent times 
in the Ilocky Mountains in the Yellowstone 
Begion. (SeeBoiLiNG-SMilNGS.) Thepheno- 
men on, as experimentally illustrated by Tyn- 
; dall, is due to the heating of the walls of 
I a fissure, whereby the water is slowly raised 
to the boiling point under pressure and 
explodes into steam, an interval being re- 
quired for the process to be repeated. 
Ghainorik (gafiio-rik), n. A variety of the yak 
of a black colour, the back and tail being 
often white. 

Ghaist (gast), 7A A ghost. [Scotch.] 

Hillocks, stanes, and hushes kenn’cl aye 

Frae ghaists an’ witches. Burns. 

Ghark (gark), n. A name in parts of the 
East for the best descriptions of eagle-wood, 
which, after being buried for a time, is 
dark, glossy, and sinks in water. jSi ww- 
mands. 

Gharry (gar'ri), n, A native Indian carriage 
drawn by oxen, 

Ghast (gast), a. [Probably based on ghastly 
but influenced in sense by ghost] Having a 
ghastly appearance; weird. 

How doth the wide and melancholy earth 
Gather her hills around us, grey and ghasL 
E, B. Brorwning. 

Ghastt (gast), v.t. To strike aghast. 

Ghasted hy the noise I made. 

Full suddenly he fled. Shak. 

Ghastfiilt (gastfful). a. [See Ghastly,] 
Such as to make people stand aghast; dread- 
ful; terrible. 

I tell no lie, so gkast/ul grew iny n.'jme, 

That it alone discomfited an host. Mir. for Mags. 

GhastfuHyt (gast'fuUi), adv. In a ghastful 
manner; frightfully. 

He often states ghastf idly, raves loud, &c. Eo^e, 

Ghastliness (gast'li-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being ghastly; horror of counte- 
nance; a deathlike look; paleness; as, the 
ghastliness of his appearance. 

Ghastly (gast'li), a. [Bather from the ghast 
of aghast than from A. Sax. gdst, a ghost.] 

1. Terrible of countenance ; deathlike ; dis- 
mal; as, & ghastly face; smiles. 

Death 

Grinn’d horrible ag/uislly smile, to hear 
His famine should be fill'd, Milton. 

2. Horrible; shocking; dreadful. "Mangled 
with ghastly wounds," Milton. — Ghastly, 
Grim, Gidsly, Haggard. Ghastly, as it is 
most commonly applied, means deadly pale, 
deathlike. It is generally applied to the 
countenance, but its signification has been 
extended to denote anything that is shock- 
ing and suggestive of death; as, Milton’s 
"mangled with ghastly wounds/ 

Her face was so ghastly that it could not be recog- 
nised. Macaulay. 

Grim characterizes a rigid, fixed expression 
of countenance, indicating a severe, stem, 
ruthless disposition. Heath is called ‘the 
grim king of terrors.’ Grisly designates the 
appearance of a person calculated to inspire 
terror. 

My grisly countenance made others fly; 

None durst come near for fear of sudden death. 

Shak, 

Haggard adds to the idea of paleness of 
countenance that of being w'asted by famine 
or protracted mental agony. 

Ghastly (gastli), adv. In a ghastly manner; 
hideously. 

Staring Ml ghastly like a strangled man. Shak, 
Ghastnesst (gast’nes), n. Ghastliness. 

Ghat, Ghaut (ggt), ». [Hind.] l. In the East 
Indies, a pass through a mountain; also, a 
range or chain of hills.— 2. A landing-place 
or stairway to the rivers of India, generally 


w, wig; wh, whig ; zh, azure. —See Hey. 
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i' 0!aoiitt (gOst), V.l IXmIW; ' Within 

i ' a Pnv hounrshij ^ 

■1 0 lsostf iht to appear to iu the fom 
i of a ghost; tolniunt with an apparitioa 

; ‘V ■ Infitis Os:if, 

: Who .-it l'“«i!.ippi iht‘ gbo'J Sfm.t 

0 liOStfeasf (gderies), rt. Wlthont life 'or 

;irc ♦].■« bre;7h «jf tr-hle tUfj'prfioft 5iy whicJi 
nrvv iv'.d;;e'w'Tieth,ef it iiv-:-. W ponied thmniQt, 

■ ;;i.n A’, e«.n„v. 

Ohostlike (gostaili,), hihe a ^loat;' 
wl there!']; haviij;;' HiuikeB.eycs; ghairitly. 
OllOstlllieBS (go9t‘li"n<;j5), n. :tiie state or 
'nnality of him^x gtf.ofitly. • 

GIlOBtlF (guist'ls'h «. 'L Having to do with 
tlie soul !!,tr epli'it; Bpiritual; relating to the 
nut fiirnal <a' He»:uiar- 
B;o-e fiad (p'fcnd «:• 
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''■■"■dfbnvia'sptke ?iij!.»r, to' vidricU aecfeuV-i hi had ky joti-rms 
'■7. ef st&iJs,, tfit'se littcrir tbJfesRij the 

:■,•■■„ -eiiiiifhiittal jatri of ^16 stfactare^, ir'i the w^ii y? basirlifK*' 
■;'■■■ viiii.oiily'fcf 'the pjotectforxef biupprr's tom tliesiuna 
:■ '■ ifdy$x, ■ ■' t7ic-{}/(&m's Buc-j. ' 

' 0ll0hre,0He|3€r(g£l1>Bi n..¥^imwn3^-mbm ■ 

0lld6 filitnl. ifhif chiriJlcd Putter, | 

7; ''inutile' Hast 'iBdies, t&j' Imtter laade from 
’ "'/tliSdnllk, ol tie hnihdo, ciariflofl by boiliitg, 

" ■, ' and dlinij eoii’Oirted. into a ItiBi! of ' oil 

(gfuSkifl)Vn- f(k*jufke, I), Of^urkMi 
‘ ro;p,eAb» .i.b>l Xi\<il-kkiy(trt Hhni 

7: '■ , A si,niill:-fruit<?d variety 

:■7;«f^t|le etonnnber, UHotl ftU’ piekling, . 

-■ GHeS8t(ges<K >.'l 'loguesB, 8/mimr. , 
OheteHoo (giit'’»h4}b a. An Indian name for 

■ the, plnit Aponofjietmi the 

riiotsof ^vb.ieli tira ttearly as good as pidatoes, 
aiid as muoli iiked hy the uaf ivc-s. Si mnoudu 

- ■ Gtietlo (get‘*td.l, n, rifc. ,1 'I'he quarter In eer- 
tdu Italian t(/wn.*s uhere .Huvb live 
■ ' l Weri; to the GkeJh?, wfiCfc: the Jctv'i'dw'eH as in a 
' 'S^tibvto E'Veiyn, 

GHHselline \ gi'heMn), n, [The ] taliaii h nan 
the name of an eftto-te in 
that isortion of the ancient circle of Fran- 
cimin now iueluded m Wurtomherg. be- 
lunging t'‘ the- hnuodof ilohenstinifen (to 
whieli tlie then IhuperfnM’.Vjm'ud hehnigt.^d). 
when nor tooke out in 1340 bet warn th'is 
bonne end tJit‘ ire/f*< tu* Gifcfp, }% waa ilrst 
aowidoyed ns the rallying ::ery of. tlie'.ein- 
party at the battle of Weinsherg,] 
*>ue of that fantion iu Italy that wana; 'in 

■ .'7favoiira}f ..tim- eiAperor and -opposed' to the- 

,: i cir 'popids' faction, ' ■’iiie.HO faetions 

■■■ "■ arose In tlid'tweh'tfi century, ami disinrhed . 

■ :''lh3nnany aad Italy -for ficih years, ,See 

^ ■ CIP'BLF. : 

- Tbii? war'i'ry of anuy opiMSsiid to Ccmrad on 
-■ tiUf;. occajjktfj xvas • IVejSf’ ojr ‘C'-iuuIphf tlak of Cyso 
" iaU7o rtony .‘ W.ijijio.Kpjn,’ c-viit «fto- 

'. wardii t-htfso names wersi imd ta dif-tisuiyiidi the tVi^u 
. .igreat pavtie!-. into wJdidi tlri. j-hliabitanis of Germatiy' 

•'. And: i't;a,?y wkre tUo'deid — .1 |:s'ut:s.ks of tl'to ■ poii-fl;: 

th-e eriptifofs being cnlit-j'd a G’ufi/n, i'ittd £i 

■ bartaaji ■oi7thu' tniijji-tota iigainiit fte psui;*,, ji'cPn'- . 

♦to/bn*,- , CnirmS&kr/jfiK/fir 

GMttem(giHtt?ni}pb BumeaatriVbU'nCwWuii 

.: .'sen), :- 

l’ijey:cau np more lieyt thy£-/nmm’.)' f mis?. 

' ■0H0iG3m-fraS8'hP>dhr/ifa\gra3), n. A poi- 
iw.*»wfs iiiihau grasH, supposed to be* 

In m m'yihicu lain ui, 

Ghole Cghl>, n. Saints Ghoul (whieh see). 
■'G&dc«at'' (gbiith" '■/I-. - "A- small Biiredootmi 
indinu puny, urted in the mouiitaui rangcss 
■■ us 'a imeh fu’ sadchc hOi’so,A 
GJlOSfi (gdst). n. [A^ .Sax, tuist, aspirlt, aghost; 
U. ffi'JM, 0. fjuiiih a ssidrit ; from a root, mm 
in led gcM, to chafe, to rage as fire ; Sw. 
gfii-M, tt! ferment; K. t^easfd l-t spirit; 

■ the soul of mail, ■ 

Adhovn:anfrtrouj>k!S grem:. 

'to re.se ' ■■ St^rrey. \ 

2. The soul of a deceased pemt-Ui; Uiesninlor ( 
spirit sepai’utu from the body; an apparl- j 

' iiiui. ■' ■ I 

The mighty ,/A!«‘rf5 ef our gre.-it Hiwy^ rov-«. 

V - ' DrjydfU, 

3. t A corpse; a dead hod^k 

Xn knigilt SO rndc i weets, 

A'i, to tioun outra>>-e its a deenijii-r S/i’ftsfK 

4. Bhadmv; trace; u~, In* Imd not t)ie gho^it 
of a chance.— fo gke up the iihuat, to die; 
to yield up this breath «*r spirit; to expire. 
—The Jlobj Glmtf the third person iu the 
Trluiiv.— firjj. Apparition, spoctre, pjiau- 
tom, iduuie. 


S tiie /tofev snail 
; me eJeaa, msd die. 

too.gwji, 

2, ivilaiulnctt' apparitions, - h. Suitable for 
gimats; sk>b,-m!i; gpusiuy; as, gfmtlg hath. 

T« i;:s«.',e .-tt last, auiid. jiloous 

Uf erave;. asid fioarv VSiuUs, ;md cloif-aerVl celJs, 
j ' ■ . ’ ■ . EA'i!W'(fA\ 

t GIlOStoHlOtll (gurArnotli), n. A noetunial 
I ley*i<i!»]!t<-ToU!> insiscA {ilepUdm himuU), so 
tallied fiiiin the nisilo being uf a ivhite colour, 
I and from Sts imbil of huveriiig -with a peii« 
! iluhnadike luotloii in the twilight over one 
I ypofc (often iu (dmrelyards), wlicrt* the 
ftmmhb which Ima grey posterior wings ami 
i rt'd-spottetl sinteiior wings, is coacealcHl 
Ghost- seer f gb.sthsCi-<l*r), n. One ivho seefi 
ghidds or upparitbms. 

Ghost-story (go.Wstf»-ri), n, A story about 
' gho'its or ill wiiich glio.^ts are iiitrotluced. 
GHottKgdl), n. (Per. uhuh ghmml, a demon 
of the nidnnbiiii.'j and the woods, supposed 
to devour men nml i>thcr animals,] An 
imaginary evil bring amougeusteni nation.s, 
whirh IB supposed to prey upim human 
ikuiiea. 

Ghyll (gill n. {«ee (HlJ,.! A gully or cleft 
i!t a iiOl; a raviiio. [Border dialect.] 

LnnskJiib! Pike jiiai Vvitch's Lfiir, 

Ajid ff*i)ljy rent. Citkrtdj;^e, 

GialioHno (jjaM.bluTioX ». [It yiallurbio, 
jellowish, from ijlttllo, .yellow.] An oxide 
of leail or massicot, a hue yellow pigment 
much nsi.’d umlcr the luime fd AujuUa Ycllmv,. 
GiamBeaux, Giamhetix (zhaurito, riiam'- 
hn), ‘n. pL lYT.jumhe, leg.] Armour for 
iliu legs; janil»es, ‘A large purple streanie 
Uf lowsi their puittbinm fulies. ‘ Speuaer. 
Giant (iFmit), n, [HE ucanA Fr. (ftlant; 
to ifhjm, gujmiih; Gr. gigasi, gigantoH, 
a giant, one of emduin gigantic mythologi- 
cal beingB, son.sof to, tlie earth; formed, no 
iloubt, by rcduiilication from the root gau, 
to Ju-get, Kitrue asfjiui, seen in L gemis, Gr. 
genoH^ vave } L .A man of extraordinary 
hulk and sbiture. 

of Tiss^'-hty bone, and liokl emprise. Milton, 
2. A pei'son of extraordinary strength or 
pi Avers, bodily or iotcllectnal; as, the judge 
i.sa gmui iu his profession.— Gmut’sCuwsc?/ 
or fJanneu-<iii, n mass of eolnirmar basaltic 
rock on the iMiast <if Antrim in Ireland. 
Giant (ji'ant), a. Like u giant; extraordinary 
in .«lxe or strength; as, giant brothers; a 
guint smi. ■ " ■ 

Giantess (jFant-es), n. A female giant; .a 
huntde of extraordinary si?.e and stature. 

I 3iad rather be a gidnisss-, and lie under Mount 
Ftiliou. Shak, 

Giant Fennel (ji'ant fen-nel), n. The com- 
mon name of pitiiita of the genus Ferula; 
e.Biauually, the species P. comniuntHf a large 
ca.‘tn5edo4)kizig unihelHferoiis plant. 

Giantise (ji'untdx), i\i. To play the giant. 
Giantly (jlant-li), a. Hesembliug or appro- 
priate to a giant; characteristic of a giant 
UJiantlg strength and stature.’ dp. Hall. 
Giant Fuff-ball, n. A fungus, the Lyeoper- 
d<M giijiiHfenuH, wliich, when dry, stanches 
slight wounds, and is edible when young. 
Giantry Gihut^ri), n. The race of giants. 
[Earo.'}': 

Giantship (ji'ant^ship), n. The state, qua- 
lity, or charatder of a giant. 

,Qiafttsnip is gone somewhat crest-fallen. 

., ■ X ■ . Milton. 

Giaour (jour), n. [Turk. , from Per. gdwr, an 
Inddcl] A word used bs'-tlio Turks to de- 
si.gnato the atUmrent.s of all religions except 
the Mohaniinedan, more particularly Glirist- 
iaus. The use nf it is .so common that it is 
often applieil without iiiteniling an insult. 
Gib (jib), n. [O.E. gib^ a hooked stick; Fr, 
giOe, a biil-hook.] A piece of iron employed 


to dasp together the piecc.sof wood or iron 
of a framing which is to be keyed, previous 
to inferring the keys. 

Gib (Jib), v.i. To secure or fasten with a gib 
or gibs. . ^ , 

Gibt (jib), n, [.See Gib-oAT.] A tom-cat, 
especially an old tom-cat. Shah 
Gibt (jib), y.n To act like a oat. ‘vvhat 
etitorwaulmg’shere? wliat gibhing?’ Beau, 
A* FI, 

Gibber (gib'bcr), v.i, [Akin to jabber ami 
ynbMo. Imitative.] To speak rapidly and 
inarticulately. , , , , 

The sheeted dead 

Did squeak antl,r«7;(';d'/'itt the lioman streets, SlinA:. 
Gibber (jib'b^r), n. (L., a hunch or hump.] 
In hot, a pouch-like enlargement of the base 
of a calyx, coi'olla, <fcc. 

Gibberish (gib'ber-isli), n. [From gibber, v.i.l 
Rapid ami inarticulate talk; unmtelligible 
language; unmeaning words. 

Some, if they happen to hear an old word, albeit 
verv natiufd and significant, cry out straightway, 
that we speak no English but Spimer. 

Gibberish (gibdier-ish), «. TJnmeaning, as 
words; uniiitolligible; fustian. ‘Gibberish 
phrase.?.’ Florio. 

Gibbet (ji)>'bet), n. [Fn gihet, It. giubetto, 
qiuhetta, dim. of giubba, a kind of ganueut, 
con' 0 { 3 pouding to Fr. jupe, and probably 
having at one time such meanings as collar 
or halter. Comp. E. jib, the projecting 
Bail in the fore-part of it ship, as also the 
projecting beam of a crane, and jih-bomn, 
which reminds one of the projecting beam 
of the gallows.] 1. A kind of gallows; a 
wooden erection, consisting of an upright 
post with an arm projecting from the top, 
on which notorious malefactors were hanged 
in uliaiiiB, and on ■which their bodies were 
Buffered to remain, as spectacles in terroreni. 
2. The projecting beam of a crane which 
Bu.stains the pulleys and the W’cight of goods; 
a jib. 

Gibbet (jibTiet), v.t 1. To hang and expose 
on a gibbet or gallows; to hang upon auy- 
tliingVesombling a gibbet. 

He shall come off and on swifter than he that 
/rifpiets on the brewer’s bucket. Slnzi. 

2. To expo.se to ridicule, scorn, infamy, or 
the like. ‘ I’ll gibbet up his name.’ Oldham, 
Gibbiert (zhildhl-a), n. [O.Fr, Mod.Fr. 
gibier.'] Wild fowl; game. 

Gibble-gabble (gibl-gabT), n. [A redupli- 
cation of gahhU.] Foolish talk; prate; non. 
sense; fustian language. 

Gibbon (giiFbonb'n. A name common to 
the apes of the genus Hylohates, but 
more particularly restricted to the species 
Hylohates lar, wdiich inhabits the i.slands 
of the Indian Archipelago, It is distin- 
gui-shed from other quadrumanous animals 
by the slenderness of its form, but more 
particularly by the extraordinary length of 
its arms, ■which, when tlie animal is stand- 
ing, reach nearly to the ankles, and which 
enables it to swing itself from tree to tree- 
with wonderful agility. Its colour is black,, 
but its face is commonly surrounded with* 
a white or gray beard. See Ape. 

Gib-boom (jib'bdm), n. Same as Jib-boom 
(winch see). 

Gibbose (gih-6s0» «. [L- gibbosus, from gib- 
bus, a hunch,] Humped; a term applied to 
a surface which presents one or more large 
elevations. 

Gibbosity (gib-osq-ti), 7i. The state of being, 
gibbous or gibbose; protuberance; a round 
or swelling prominence; convexity. 

"Wlien ship.s, sailing contrary ways, lose the sight 
one of another, what should take away the sight of 
ships from each other but the g-tMasity of the inters, 
jacent water? Pay, 

Gibbous (gib^us), a, [L. gibbosus, from gibbus, 
a hunch,] 1. Swelling; protuberant; convex; 
as, the moon ia gibbous when more than half 
and less than full, the enlightened part 
being then convex on both margins. 

The bones will rise, and make B.gii/l>ous member; 

PEt'seman. 

2. Hunched; hump-backed; crook-backed. 
How oxen, in some countries, began and continue- 

or hunch-backed, . Sir T. Browne, 

3. In &of. more convex or tumid in one place 
than another. 

Gibbously (gtotos-li), adv. In a gibbous or 
protuberant form. 

Glbbousaess (gib'us-nes), ?i. The, state or 
quality of being gibbous; protuberance; a 
round prominence; convexity, 

Gibbsite (gilixqt), n. [In lionour of G. Gibbs, 
Esq,] A hydrate of alumina, a wliitish min- 
eral found in Massachusetts in irregular 
stalactical masses, presenting an aggrega- 
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iiojj of ahfngatOi} tuberous bmudies, parallel 
azul iinited Its structure is fibrous, the 
fibres Tiuliating from an axis. 

Gib-cat (gib'kat), n. [A))brev. for Gilbert, 
tile equivalent of Fr. Thibcrt, the name of 
the cat in the story of Mieynard the Fox'. 
In the JRmnaunt of the Rose, *Thibert le 
eas’ is translateti by Chaucer ‘GMe our 
eat;' ‘Hatli no man gelded G^b her cat?' 
Gammer Qierton's Needle. Comp. Tom-cat.) 
A castrated he-cat, or an old worn-out cat. 
I am as melancholy as a^nb-cat, or lugg-ed bear. 

ShaJi. 

Gibe (ill.)), v. i pret. & pp. gibed; piir, gibing. 
[From the same root as gab, tlie mouth, 
gabble, jabber, Nac, Comp. S\v. gixHt, to wry 
the mouth, to make faces.] To thro^y out 
or utter reproaches and sneering expre.s« 
sioiis; to rail at; to utter taunting sarcastic 
words; to flout; to fleer; to seott'. 

Fleer ami £-i7fe, and laugh .wd flout. Sm'ja. 

Gibo (jil)), vJ. To reproach with contemp- 
tuous words; to deride; to scoff or rail at; to 
treat with sarcastic relic ctioii-s; to taunt. 
Draw the beaiitji as I describe tlieiu, 

From their features, while them. Swift, 

Gibe (jib), n. An exi.u’es.sion of censure 
mingled with contempt; a scoff; a railing; 
an expression of sarcastic scorn. 

Mark the fleers, and the notable scorns, 

That dwell in every region of his face. Shulc. 
With solemn did Eustace banter me. Tennyson. 
iJYN. Scoff, taunt, railing, jeer, sneer, re- 
proach, inault. 

Gibe, Gybe (jib), v.t, and i. Naut. see .Tibe. 
Gibel (jib'e!), n. [G. gihel, giebel. j A fish of 
the carp gQrms,Cyp7'imw gihelio, and belong- 
ing to that section of tlie genus having no 
I'larbules at the mouth. It is generally 
known in England liy the name of Prussiaii 
Carp, being supposed to have been iiitro- 
diioed from Germany, It is a good table 
fish, but seldom %veigiis more than ^ lb. It 
is said to be able to live so much as thirty 
hour.s out of water. 

GibeliHe. Same as Ghibelline. 

Gxbeonite (giT:>e-on-it),7L [From the Gi'&ecm- 
ites having been made ‘ lieAvers of wood and 
drawers of water' by Joshua. Josh. ix. x.3 
A slave's slave ; a workman's labourer; a 
faraier’s drudge. 

And Giles must trudge, whoever gives command, 

A Giheonite, that serves them all by turn. 

Bloomfield. 

Giber (jib'er), One who utters reproach- 
ful, censorious, and contemptuous expres- 
sions, or who makes cutting sarcastic reflec- 
tions; one who derides; a scoffer. 

‘ He is and our present bu:5ine.ss 

Is of more serious consequence. B. fonson. 
Gibingly (jib'ing-li), adv. In a gibing man- 
ner; with censorious, sarcastic, and con- 
temptuous expressions; scornfully. 

Giblet (jiblet), a. Made of giblets; as, a 
giblet pie. 

^iblet-ciieck, Giblet-cbeek (jibTct-chek, 
jil)Tet-chek), n. A term used bystone-ma.sons 
in Scotland to signify a rebate round the 
rybates, &c., of a doorway or gateway, for 
the reception of a door or gate intended to 
open outwards. Written also Jf6?e^c/iecfc, 
JibUt-cheek. 

Giblets (jibTets), n. pi. [O.Fr. gihelet, of 
which the origin is unknown, for both tlie 
sense and foiun of the word negative any 
connection with gibier, game. Comp. Gael. 
giaban, gizzard.] 1. 'i’he entrails of a goose or 
other fowl, removed before roasting, as the 
heart, liver, gizzard, Ac., which are often 
served in the form of sauce or in a pie. — 

2. Eag's; tatters. [Eare.] 

Gibsliip (gil/ship), n. A ludicrous mode of 
address to a gib-cat. Beau. A FI. 

Gibstaff (jib'staf), 71 . l. A staff to gauge 
water or to push a boat.— -2. A staff formerly 
used in fighting beasts on the stage. 

Gid (gid), 71. [Coiitr. from giddiness.] A 
disease in sheep, more generally known as 
Sturdy (which see). 

Giddily (gidT-li), adv. [See Giddy.] 1. In a 
giddy manner; with the head seeming to 
turn or reel.™ 2. Inconstantly; unsteadily; 
with various turnings. 

To roam 

Giddily and be everywhere but at home. Donne, 

3. Carelessly; heedlessly; negligently. 
Giddiness (gidT-nes), n. 1. The state of 

being giddy; vertigo; a swimming of the 
head; dizziness.— 2. The state or quality of 
being inconstant; unsteadiness; mutability. 
There be that delight in and count it 

a bondage to flx a belief. Bacon. 

3. Frolic; wantonness; le\uty.~4. A disease 
in sheep, usually known ub Sturdy. 


Giddy (gid'i), a. [A, ajLX. gidig. Comp. 
Gael, gmiach, giddy.] 1. Atfectcrl with ver- 
tigo; ilizzy; reeling; having in the heat! a 
sensation of a whirling or reeling about; 
having lost the power of preserving the 
balance of the body, and therefore wavering 
and inclined to fall, as in the case of some 
diseases and drunkenness; as, some people 
on looking over the brink of a precipice are 
apt to be giddy. —2, That rendm gidily; 
that induces giddiness; as, a giddy height. 

The Adddy preebhee and the dangerous flood. 

fnior, 

3. Suggestive of giddiness from its motion; 
rotatory; wliirling; running round with 
celerity. 

The iriddy motion of the whirling mill. Pope. 

4. Characterized by iiiconstancy; inconstant; 
unstable; changeable; heedless; thought- 
less; wild; roving. 

You are visjs'iddy and volatile as ever- Swift 
Our fancies are inore,.faff^ and unfirm . . , 
Than women’s are. Ska?:. 

How inexcusjible are those ^^iddy creatures who, 
in the satiie hour, leap from a parent's window to 
a husbaiui's bed. Richetrdson, 

5. 'That canse.s to totter or he unsteady in 
the footsteps; unfixed. 

As we have {.laced along 
Upon footing of the hatches. Shak. 

C. Characterized liy or spent in levity. 

Too many.gfiil'rfy, foolisli hours are gone, 

And in fasitastic measures danced away. Rowe. 

7. Elated to thoughtlessness; rendered wild 
by excitement; liaviiig the head turued. 

Art tlicm tiotjs'iddy with the fashion too? S/ta?:. 
Giddy (gid'i), v.i. To turn quickly; to reel. 
'Constrain our course to giddy round.’ 
Chapman. 

Giddy (gidl), v.t pret. A pp. giddied; ppr. 
giddying. To make dizzy or unsteady. 

It is a quiet and peaceable man, who is not moved 
when all things else .are; not shaken vdth fear, not 
with suspicion. /«Vi ?'*«<?£»«. 

Giddy-head (gidl-hed), n. A iierson with- 
out thought or judgment. 

A company of j^iddy-heads will take upon them 
to divine how many slmU be .saved, and udm damned 
in a parish ; where they shall sit in heaven ; inter- 
pret apocalypses; and precisely set down when the 
world shall come to an end, what year, what month, 
what day. Burton, 

Giddy-headed (gidl-hed-ed), w. Having a 
giddy head; heedless; unsteady; volatile; 
incautious. 

Giddy-paced (gidT-past), a. Having a giddy 
pace; moving irregularly; reeling; flighty. 

‘ These most brisk and giddy-paced times,’ 
Shale. 

Gie (go), V. t. pret ga, gae, or gied; pp. gim. 
To give. [Provincial English and Scotch.] 

A towd jna my sins, an’s toithe were due, .'Jii’ I j^ied 
it in liond, Tennyson. 

Gie,t v.t. [O.Fr. guier; Fr. guidm% to guide. 
See Guide. ] 'To guide. 

O Lord, my soule and eke my body Chancer. 

Gier-eagle (jcFe-gl), u. [X). gier, G, gekr, 
a vulture, and E, eagle.] An eagle, or bird 
of the eagle kind, mentioned in Leviticus 
ix. 18. It is supposed to be the Vultur 
pm'Ciiopterus of Linufeiis. 

Gier-falcon (jerTa-kn). See Gvr-palcon. 
GiesecMte (ge'.sek-it), n. [In honour of 
Sir Charles GieseeJe.] A mineral of arhom- 
hoidal form and compact texture, of a gray 
or brown colour, and nearly as hard as cal- 
careous spar. It is a hydrated silit^ate of 
alumina, soda, and potash, and differs from 
elmolite raainlyby the ad(3itional portion of 
water it contains. 

Gif (gif), conj. [A. Sax.; generally but erro- 
neously considered the imper. of gifa/n, to 
give, to grant. It is akin to Goth, jahai, 
iba, O.Fris. jef, Icel, ef, if, ifa, to doubt, Sw. 
jef, doubt,] If. [Old English and Scotch.] 
Gif I have failyeit, baldlie repreif my ryrae. 

Ga7viit DoHjrlas. 

Giff-gaff (gifgaf), n. [Eeduplicated from 
root of give.] Mutual or reciprocal gi’i’ing 
and taking; mutual obligation ; tit for tat, 

‘ Gijf-gaff makes good fellowship.’ Proverb, 
[Scotch.] ; 

Giffy (jiFfl), u. Same as Jiffy. 

Gift (gift), n. [From gim.'\ 1. The act, right, 
or power of giving or conferring’; as, he has 
the gift of that; that is in his gift.—^. That 
which is given or bestowed; anything, the 
property of which is \’-oluntarily transferred 
hy one person to another without compen- 
sation; a present; a donation.— -3. A natural 
ciuality or endo^vment regarded as conferred ; 
power; faculty; as, the gri/t of wit; the gift 
of ridicule. 


And if the hoy have not a woman's 
To rain a shower of cotnummled tears, 

Au onion will do well for such a shift. Shalt. 
Byn. Present, donation, grant, largess, liene- 
faction, boon, bounty, gratuity, erkdowment, 
talent, faculty. 

Gift; (gift), vJ. 1. To confer as a gift. 

Tim gear that is, it never 

Will last like the gear that is won. y, Baillie, 

2. To endow with a gift or with any power or 
facult y. ‘Am I b etter gifted than an < )ther ? ' 
Bp. Ball 

Gifted (gif Fed), pp. or Endowed by nature 

with any power or faculty ; fui'iiished with 
any particular talent; largely eiidow'cd with 
intellect. *'nmr gifted brotherhood.’ Brg- 
dm, ‘Some divinely gifted mnn. ’ Tmnystm, 
Giftedness (gjfFed-ne.s), 71. The state of 
being gifted. ‘Eiiclued with the siiblinie.st 
giftedness of our separatists.* Fchard. 
Giffc-rope (giftTbp), u. ATiMf. aropeattached 
to a boat for towing it at the stern of asUii). 
Gigt (gig), v.t [L, gigno, to beget.] To en- 
gender. Drgdm. 

Gig (gig), 71. [C.'onip. G. geige, a fiddle; Tcok 
geiga, to tremble, to quiver; also It. on/a, a 
jig; Fr. gigue, a jig, a romp, the word being 
borrowed into the Eoraance tongues. Comp. 
jig.] 1. 1 A fiddle; a jig.— 2. Any little thing 
that is whirled round in play; a top; a 
whirligig. 

Thou fiisputest like an infant. Go whip thy.vf.V. 

Shak. 

3. A light carriage with one pair of wdieels 
generally drawn by one horse; a chaise.— 

4. Naut. a long narrow rowing-boat, very 
ligiitly built, adapted for racing ; also, a ship's- 
boat suited for rowing expeditiously, and 
generally furnished with sail.s, —5. A machine 
consisting of rotafcorycylinders covered with 
wire teeth for teazling woollen cloth, Galled 
vd&o Gig-7naelmie. 

Gig (gig), r.t To move up and down; to 
wriggle. Dry den. 

Gig (gig), 71 . A dart or harpoon; a fishgig 
(which see). 

Gig (gig), v.i. To fi.sh ■with a gig or flshgig. 
Gig (gig), n. [Contr. for A w’anton, 

silly girl. See Giulet. 

Giga (jeg'a), n.. Same as Gigg, Gigue. 
Gigantal (ji-gan'tal), a. Gigantic. [Eare.] 

Gigantal frames hold wonders narely strange. 

Drnmntimd, 

Giganteau (ji-gan-teTm), a. [L. gujantem^ 
from gigas, gigantis, a giant. ,See Giant.) 
Like a giant; rniglitj’. 

The strong Fates with giganteau force 
Bear tliee in arms. ' Dr. H. .More. 

GiganteSGUe (jrgan-tesk), a. Befitting a 
giant ; suited to, or suggested by, the great 
proportions of a giant; wiitten in a magni- 
loquent vein. 

Gigantic (ji-ganlifc), a. [L. giganticus, from 
gigas, gigmitis, a giant. See GIANT.] Of or 
pertaining to or resembling a giant; of ex- 
traordinary size or proportions; very large; 
liuge; enormous; as, a man of gigantic pro- 
portions. ‘On each hand slaughter ami 
gigantic deeds.’ I/?7mjL--’SyN. Huge, pro- 
digious, mighty, enormous, colossal, vast, 
immense. 

Oigantical (ji-gaa^tik-al), a. Gigantic; big; 
bulky. * Gigmitical Cyclopes.’ Bui'ton, 
Gigantically (ji-gaiTtik-al-li), adv. In a 
gigantic manner. 

Giganticide (ji-gau'ti-sid), «. [L. gigas, 
gigantis, a giant, and mdo, to slay.] 'i’he 
act of slaying or murdering a giant. Ballani. 
Giganticness (ji-ganlik-nes), u, Tiie state 
or quality of being gigantic. [Eare.] 
Gigantine (jl-gaiTtin), a. Gigantic. Bul- 
lokm\ 

Gigantolite ( ji-gan'to-lit), «. [Gr. gigas, 
giga 7 itos, a giant, and Iff /t os, a stone.) A 
crystallized variety of iolite, related to fah- 
liinite : so named from the large size of its 
crystals. 

Gigantology (ji-gan-toFo-Ji), 71. [Gr. gigas, 
gigantas, a giant, and logos, discourse.] An 
account or description of giants. 
Gigantoinacliy (Ji-gan-tonFa-ki), 71. [Gr. 
gigas, gigagitos, giant, and macM, fight.) 
The fabulous war of the giants against 
heaven. 

Gigg, Gigue (jig, zlieg), 71 . [Forms of jig 
(which see).] 1, Same as Jig (which see).~- 
2.t An irregular sound, resembling that of 
the Eolian harp, produced by the wind; a 
vfirying sough. 

Gigget t (jig'get), n. A small piece of flesh; 
a slice. ‘Gut the slave to giggeis.’ Beau, 
SFl. 

Giggle (gig'l), «• [Frobably imitative. Comp. 
cackle; I>. gickm, yickeien, to cackle; Sw’iss- 


eh, c/tain ; Ch, Sc. lo c/i ; g, go; 

Yol, JT. 


jjj'ob; h, Fr. ton,; iig, si7zp; TH, ffmii; th, t/dn; w, idg; 


wli, ichig; zh, azure.— See Kev 
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to irijiirsf : L- mchinito, U> 
jmWl Ak'hnU^t laugh, with short catc-hes 
the volee or lirealh. 


Ion 


■ - ' rfiSik- ajiii ?4sirv retifsd hie back kitchen 

. ■■■ tfVthr?? fof jiHi !!ii!u.sti-s; tken, rerumi«g* n i 

■ ,■;' Isifi; ssiirskesi, {key s.i-t '-kn^si to dinner. JJWilvm. 

Otole (gjg’O, t'-i- pret & pp- ppr. 

^fUinh lo laugh with short eatolios of 
the ijr^gith *jr voic<i ; to luugh in a silly 
or alfeotofi niaiuior; to tittor; to gnu with 
ehUai^h levity or mirth. ^ , 

^^Jggler 6iat giggles or 

diggiiW f «• 

Hhorfe cattihes; characterized hy short 
hrMkeu laughs; tittering. 

.Sisfi bruinrlit a couple of sickly chiMrgn attendetl 
bt- a 5 ,‘rim !i«r>i 0 .nnd in a faint genteel xo^g/inc tune 
cackfea to her ’iistef about her fine acquaiiUance, 
rkacfier’ctjf. 

Chg-horse (gig'horB), n, A horse that draws 

4i|lek Giglot fgig'let, gig'Iot)* n. [Perhaps 
hmn or from f/io with a diminutive 

terminutiuiij AligUtghidy girl; alasdvious 
girUawantoii. ‘ApeoviBhr?? 5 ir|&f/ B.Jomon. 

The FoVd'/ Is 'iviiful, and is running upon her fate. 

■:■ '■. * St>fKSC(iif. 

GIglet, Giglot (gig'tefe, gig'lofc), «. Giddy; 
light; hieonstant; wanton. ‘ fortune. 


010, 6. 
5. 


, sunk 

Gig-machine (gi^fim shenl n. See 
Gig-mill (gig'mil), , Same ns 0%, i. ^ 
Glgot (Ji?/<Jfc), n. [Fr., a leg id inuttcm. from 

O.Fr the thigh, a tlddlft'-of Teutonic 
origin; comp. G. geige, a violin--'from its 
shape.] 1. A leg of mutton. [This, the 
primary, is still the common meaning.}^ 
2. \ A small piece of llesh; a gigget. 

The inwardr, slit 
T3*ey btuiletl r,n coaks and eatc; the reht in 
... cat they split. ■ CJiapmn. 

Gigue, -m fPr.] SeeOirfa 
Giloerttae (giPI nhtdn). n One of a religious 
<>rdtji* foumit'd about 1148, so named fn.mi 
GilherL I<.»rd of Sempringhani in LineoJu- 
shire, the mtilo iiiemberB of which order oh- 
ierved the rnlo of 8t. Augustine, and the 
female that of St. lieiiediet, 

Giihertme fgirhOrtdii), c«. Belonging to the 
monastic order mentioned above. 

Gild (gild), rJ. pret. A pp. gilded orf/ilf; ppr. 
gading, [.il. B.ax. gihlan, from gold (which 
tHHi). i 1. To overlaywitli gold, either in leaf or 
pffvviier, or in amalgam with quicksilver; to 
overspread with a thin covering of gold; as, 
the gilt frame of a niirror. 

He? joy inx’-rWcff charhas. when alive, 

And iovc m <imbre after <k'ath survive, /(>/«?, 
2. To give a golden appeamuee or colour to; 
to iiluminato; to hrighteu; to render bright. 
No mure tJse rising sun s.h.'illx’f/ii? the morn, Pcij^f. 
I.,et oft good lius'Jiuisr, niild and gay, 

GxM she esdut {ivefuni^ of yuur day. Trtttjodieli, 

S. To give a fair and agreeable extenial aji- 
pearouce to; to re*fommenii to favour and 
receptioii by htipertieial decoration; as, to 
pfM IMtory or fulsebouil 


hV.r risy purt, if a Ii« may. (Jo thee grace, 
it tvrili the h:tpfkr,t terms I have. 


SArA 


4. f To make drunk: proliably from the effect 
of liipior in causing the face to gpw. 

And TrinculcK is rcaUng ripe; wljere shnidd they 
Fmd thi«i ^rami liquor' that hfith.^ii’i/A'^ 'em? .Sfei'. 

5. t To enrich; to supply with money, 

I win make fast the doors, and crM myself 
With Aotne raore ducats, and he with y</B .straight, 

S/t7tA 

Gild (gUd), n. Same m (Md (which see), 

Gfid-aie Cgild'al), u. A drinking bout in 
which cadi one pays an equal share. 

GUder (gihT^r), a. One who i^ikls. 

Gilder (giid'CT), n. A Butch coin. See 

■ ^ ' 

Gilding* {gibl'ing}, n. 1. Tim art or practice 
of apiiiying gold leaf, or gold dust, or litiuid, 
to surfat.‘eii of wood, leather, paper, stone, 
metals, Ac. —2, Th« t which is laid on in over- 
laying with gold; hence, any superficial coat- 
ing to give a better appearancu to a thing 

, than is natural to it. 

Could laurttAtc Dryden Pimp antlFryV engage. 
And I not strip tliex»'d’rtV«c otf a knave jf Pope, 

Gll-hooter n. A mmie applied 

to the sureech-owl Booth. 

GUI (gil), n. [Not found in A. Sax. or Ger- 
man and to he regarded as a Scandinaviau 
word ; Ban. gelte.gjdle, Bw. gal, pk^gel, a 
nsh-gill. Comp. Gael. gM, a jaw, the gill of 
a fish, Joel gjolnar (pi.), the giil^i of a Mi. ] 

1. The respimtory organ of animals which 
breathe air mixed iii water, us criistucwins, 
monuscs, fishes, and mnphildanB. In fishes 
1 1 eonsi.«ts of eartOaginous or boriv areiies at- 


tached to thebonesof the head, and furnished 
on the exterior convex side with a nmlKtuae 
of ileshy leaves or fringeil vascular fibrils 
resembling plumes, imd of a red colour m a 
healthy state. The water is admitted by the 
gili*t»pemng, and acts upon the blood as it 
circulates hi the fibrils. 

Fishes perforin respiration under water by the 
£-t7U, 

2. Anything resembling a giU in shape or 
position; as, (ii) the fiap that hangs below 
the beak of a fowl, as in a turkey, (h) The 
fiesh under or about the chin. 

Like the long bag uf fiesh hanging down from the 
gtih of the people of Pieclruont. Nwi/r. 

(e) One of a number of radiating plates on 
the under side of the cap or pileus of a 
inushroom. Bee Fungi. , 

Gill (gil), n. A pair of wheels and a fraine 
on whidi timber is conveyed. [Provincial 
lingliah.] 

Gill ( ji1 ). n. [ O.Tr. gelle, a wine measure ; 
b.L. gillo, gella, a wine measure or vessel, 
a fiask. No doubt of kimlred origin with 
gallon.] 1. A measure of capacity, con- 
taining the fourth part of a pint. The im- 
perial 'gill now' in use contains 8*665 cubic 
inches. —2. A measure, among tin-miners, 
equal to a pint. ‘ They measure their block- 
tin by the gill.’ Careio, 

Gill Gd), n, L Ground-ivy (A'epefu Gleckoma). 
The lowly that never dares to climb. S/nettsione. 
2. Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 
Gill (jil), n. [Abbrev. of j^iTJicwKwbich see).] 
A sportive name fora female; a sweetheart; 
a ’wanton girl. ‘Each Jack with his GiU.” 
B. JiMsmi. 

The wife that gads not giglot ivise 

With every flirting Transl. of Sullinger, 

Gill (gil), n. [Icel. gil, a ravine, a cleft.] A 
fissure ill a hill; also, a place between steep 
banks ami a rivulet flowing tlii'ough it ; a 
brook; a gliyll. 

* Barancos,' or ,irfV/s, which the water hath fretted 
away in the mountains. i>^. Sprat. 

GOlaroo (gil-lfi-rd'), n. A variety of tlie com- 
mon trout, found in Galway and other parts 
of Ireland, in which the coats of the .stomach 
liecome thick, like the gizzards of birds, 
from feeding on ghell-fish. 

Gill-bar (gii'bilr), ?i. One of the series of 
arclies (five in number) %vliich support the 
gills in fishes. 

Gill-cover (giPkuv-6r), n. The covering for 
the gill of a fish. Called also Gill-lid. 
Giilenia (gil-le'ni-a), n. [Named by Mcench 
after Dr. Arnold Gillen^ a German botanist.] 
Ageuusof xdants, nat. order Eosaceso. There 
are two species, G. tiifoliata, a native of 
North America, of which the root is emetic, 
possessing properties similar to those of 
ipecacuanha; and G. sUpidaceat also a native 
of North America, and possessing properties 
similar to those of the former, 

Gillet (jiFet), «. [A dim. of gill (which see).] 
A sportive or wanton girl or -woman. 
[ColloqJ 

Gill-flap (gil'flap), Ji. A membrane attached 
to the posterior edge of the gill-cover, imme- 
diately closing the gill-opening. 

Gill-flirt (Jil'fl^rt), n. A sportive or wanton 

."ghi.. ■ ■ 

I care no more for suchfftVgiirti said the jester, 
than I do for thy leasings, Str IV. Seoit, 

Gill-house (jilTious), ?i. A place where the 
liquor called gill is sold. 

T'hee shall each ale-house, thee each gitl.hause 
, mourn, 

And answering gin-shops sourer sighs return. 

Gillian (Jfl'yan), n. [The old form’Sfwrit- 
ing Julian and Julimia.] A girl; especially 
a sportive or wanton girl. 

‘Thou tookst me up at every word I spoke, 

As I had been a maw kin, a flirt ^?/A*a«. 

Beau. <5* FI. 

Gillie (giFli), n. [Gael. gUU, a boy, a gillie.] 
Xn the Highlands, a man-servant; a serf; a 
boy; an outdoor male servant, more espe- 
cially an outdoor male servant who is con- 
nected with, or who attends one while hunt- 
ing, white-foot, or gillie wet-foot, a 
running footman who had to carry his mas- 
ter over brooks and watery places in travel- 
ling. [Scotch.] 

Same as Gillyflower. 
Gili-lid (gil'hd). See Gill-cover. 
(Hll-opening (gil'o-pen-ing), n. Tlie aper- 
ture of a fish or other animal, by ’which 
w'atcr is admitted to the gills. 

Gillyflower (jilTi-flmi-er), n. [Fr. giroflM 
from I, oaryophyllxw,Gv. Icaryo- 
l>hylUm, the clove-trec, from the dove-like 
odour of the plant --^arpo-n, a nut, and 


phyllon, a leaf. ] The popular name given to 
certain plants, either alone or with a dis- 
tinctive term added. The clove gillyflower 
is Bianthus Caryophyllus; the stock gilly- 
flower is Matthiola incana; the queen’s gilly- 
flower is Besperw matronalis. 

Gillyvor (jiFli-vor), n. Same as Gillyflower. 
Giloiir,! n. tSee Guiler.] A deceiver. 
Chaucer 

GUPT, ctilpey (gil'pi), »• , [May be torn 
A. Sax. gap, glory, boastfulness; or perhaps 
another form of kelpie applied jocularly,] 
A young frolicsome fellow; a roguish boy; 
a lively young girl. [Scotch.] 

Gilravage, GiHravage (gil-rav'a]), n. [It 
may be from gillie, a Highland serf, and 
the verb to ravage, in wliich case the word 
appears to be a memorial of the outrages 
committed in the Lowlands by the Highland 
chiefs and their followers; or it may be from 
Fr, gueule, the mouth, and ravage, the ori- 
ginal meaning being wastefulness in eating 
and drinking.] A merrymaking; a noisy 
frolic, particularly among young people; 
depredation; great disorder. [Scotch.] 
Gilravage, Gillravage (gil-rav'aj), v.i. To 
commit wild and lawless depredation; to 
phmder; to spoil. [Scotch.] 

Gilravager, Gillravager (gil-ray'a-j6r), n. 
One guilty of riotous or wasteful conduct; 
a depredator; a plunderer. Sir W. Scott. 
Gilse (gils), Same as 
Gilt (gilt), pp. of gild. 

Gilt (gilt), n. Gold laid on the surface of a 
thing; anything laid upon a surface to give 
a shining appearance; gilding. 

Redeem from broking' pawn the blemish’d croivn, 
■Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt. 

Shak. 

Gilt (gilt), n. A young female pig. [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Gilt,t '?L Guilt. CAawcen 
Gilthead (gilt'hed), 7i. The name given to 
two fishes of different genera—the one being 
the Chrysophrys aurata, family Sparidas, 
about 12 inches in length, abounding in the 
Aleditenanean, and so named from a golden- 
coloured space over the eyebrows; the other 
the Crenilatrue tinea, or golden -wrasse, 
family Labridse, about 6 inches in length, 
found on the British coasts. 

Giltif,ta, Guilty. Chaucer. 

Gilt-tail (gilt'tal), n. A kind of ivorm, so 
called from, its yellow tail. 

Gim (jiin), a. [Abbrev. of gimp,] Neat; 
spruce; well di’essed. 

Gimbal, Gimbol (gim^bal, gimdjol), n. [L. 
gemellus, twin,paired, double, from 
twin,] A contrivance, as a ring mo’vdng on 
horizontal pivots, for securing free motion 
in suspension, or for suspending anything, 
as a chronometer, so that it may keep a 
constant position or remain in equilibrium. 
The term is most commonly applied to two 
movable hoops or rings, the one moving 
within the other, and eachperpendicularly to 
its plane, about two axes, at right angles to 
each other. The mariner's compass is sus- 
pended by such a contrivance, and having a 
free motion in two directions at right angles 
to each other it assumes a constantly verti- 
cal position, notwithstanding the rolling of 
the ship; consequently the cai’d is always 
kept in a horizontal position. 

Gimblet, n. See Gimlet. 

Gixncrack O’inidcrak), n. {Gim, sxirucej and 
craek with reference to pertness. ] l. Origin- 
ally a spruce or pert boy. 

These are gimcrackjf, hey, here comes another, 
A flagonful of wine in’s hand I take it. Beau.dfFh 

2. A trivial piece of mechanism; a device; 
a toy; a pretty tiling. 

Aprons, scarfs, little morocco slippers, and other 
iQma.wgtmcracis. Thackeray. 

Gimlet, Gimblet (gimTet), [probably 
the same word as wimble with the Eomance 
or Celtic pronunciation, guimble, and dim. 
term. Comp, 0. D. wimpel, a bore, Languedoc 
jhiinbla, to twist; D. wemelen, Sc. wamwde, 
to move in an undulatory manner.] A small 
instrument with a pointed screw at the end, 
for boring holes in wood by turning. It is ap- 
plied only to small instruments; a large in- 
strument of the like kind is called an auger. 
Gimlet (gimTet), v.t To use or apply a gim- 
let upon; to form in, by using a gimlet; 
to turn round, as one does when using a 
gimlet. 

GlmXet-eye (gimlet-i), n. A squint -eye. 

■ Wright. ■ ' 

Gimmal (gim'al), n. [SeeGiMBAL.] 1. Joined 
or interlocked work whose parts move 
within each other, as a bridle-bit or inter- 
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Jocketl rings; a gimhal.'~-2. A quaint pmv.e 
of mechanism; a gimcrack. 

I think by some odd or device 

Their iirnjs i\xfi set, like clocks, still to strike on. 

Shak. 

Gtmmal (gim'al), a. Consisting of links or 
lUniUle rings; of or pertaining to a gimhal. 
Giminal-bit (gim'al-bit), n. Tliu double 
bit of a bridle. 

In their pale, dull mouths the gimmal-bit 

Lies foul with chewed grass. Shak. 

Oimmer (gim'er), n. A gimbal (which see). 

Who knows not how the famous Kentish idol 
moved her eyes and liands, by those secret 
which now every puppit play can imitatt^? Mp, Hail. 

Gimnier (gini'cr), n. (Icel. gimhur, a ewe- 
Iamb, Dtiii. ginmier, a ewu that has not 
lambed.] A ewe that is two years old. 
[Scotch, j 

Gimmer (gim'mer), n. [A modification of 
mrmmr (which see), influenced in form and 
sense by Ummer.} A contemptuous term 
for a woman. [Scotch.] 
she round the ingle wi' hax ^{itnmers sit,'*,. Ferj^usson. 
Gimp, Gymp (gimp), 71. [Perhaps a nasril- 
ized form from Fr. guipo', to cover or whip 
about with silk, frr>m Goth. veipanz=.'Sl. to 
whip; comp, also G. (jiinf, gimp/, a loop, 
lace, edging of silk, «fec.] A land of silk 
twist or edging. 

Gimp (jimp), a, [W. givymp, fair, neat, 
comely.] [Old English and Scotch.] 1. Keat; 
spruce; trim.— 2. Slim; delicate; .slender; 
scant; short in measure or weight. 

Gimp (jimp), v.t. To jag; to indent; to den- 
ticulate. 

Gin (jin), n. A contraction of Gmieva, a dis- 
tilled spirit. See Geneva. 

Gin (jin), 71. [A contr. of engine.] 1. A 
machine or inatrument ])y which the me- 
chanical powers are employed in aid of 
human strength; especially, (a) a machine 
used instead of a crane, consisting essen- 
tially of three poles from 12 to 15' feet in 
length, often tapering from the lower ex- 
tremity to the top, and united together at 
their upper extremities, whence a block 
and tackle is suspended, the lower extremi- 
ties being planted in the ground about 8 or 
fl feet asunder, and there being a kind of 
windlass attached to two of the legs. (&) A 
kind of whim or wimllass worked by a horse 
which turns a cylinder and winds on it a 
rope, thus raising minerals or the like from 



Gin for raising heavy Weights. 


a depth, (c) A machine for separating the 
seeds from cotton, called hence a cotton-gin. 
The name is also given to a machine for 
driving piles, to an engine of torture, and 
to a pump moved by rotary sails.— 2. A trap; 
a snare. 

The ir*« shall take him by the heel; and the robber 
shall prevail against him. Job xviii. 9. 

Gin (jin), v.t. pret. <& pp. gmned; jipr. gi7i- 
■ ning. 1. To clear cotton of its seeds by 
means of the cotton-gin.— 2. To catch in a 
trap. ‘So, so, the woodcock’s gmn'd." 
Beau. & FI. 


Gin (gin), v.i. [A. Sax. gyiinanf to begin.} To 
begin. . 

As when the sun gins his reflexion. Shak. 


Gin (gin), conj. [A. Sax. getlyi, g&n, against] 

1. If; suppose. [Scotch.] 

ffi« a, body meet a body. 

Coinin’ thro* the rye. Scotch sang. 

2, By or against a certain time; as, III be 
there om live o’clock. 

Ginite (Che-na'ta), ». [Sp. See Genet, a 
variety of horse.] A trooper; a horse-sol- 
dier; a liglit cavalry man: so called from 
these sold’iers being mounted on small fine 
horses called in Spain ghietes, and with us 
ge7meU. 

It was further swelled by five thou.sand ginefes or 
light cavalry, Prescott. 



Ginger Plant {Zingiber 
oJjUimtle). 


Ging (ging), w. A gang; a body of persons 
acting togctlicr. 

There is a knot, ^ging, a pack, a conspiracy against 
me. Shak. 

Gingal, Gingaul (jin'giU), n. [Hind. jangCd, 
a .swivel, a large musket,] A large mus- 
ket used in the East by the mitives in the 
defence of fortresses, (ge. It is fired from 
a rest. Some are mounted like light gnus 
on carriages, so as to be easily carried ]iy 
men or animals. The Chinese use them 
extensively. Written also Jingal. 

Ginger (jitFjer), n. [O.E. gingUjee; Fr. gin- 
geudn'e; L. zingiber, 
zinyiben; Gr. zingi- 
herh; Ar. zingib'il; 

Hind, zitnjuheel; Mkr. 
cringa-v&ra—t;i'i)tg(t, 
horn, viira, Hhape. ] 

'The rhizome of Zui- 
giber qlHeinale,of the 
order Xingiberaceie. 

The rhizomes arc 
jointed ; the leaf- 
stems ri,«e 2 or 8 
feet, witli narrow 
leaves. The iiower- 
atems ri.se l>y tiie 
side of these, imme- 
diately from the rhi- 
zomes, the blossoms 
being produced in 
cone - shaped scaly 
spikes. The ginger 
plant is universally 
cultivated in tlie 
warmer countries of 
Asia, and has been 
mtroduced Into most 
tropical countiies. Jamaica ginger is the 
kind most esteemed. Ginger is 'employed 
in medicine as an antispasmodic and car- 
minative, but is much more largely used as 
a condiment than as a drug. The ginger 
of commerce is known in two forms; the 
rhizome dried with the epidermis is called 
cocited, and when deprived of the epiilermis 
it is known as scraped or ^mcaated, 
Gingerade (jin’j«Sr-ad), w, [Farmed on type 
of Icmmiade.] An aerated beverage flavoured 
with ginger. 

Ginger-beer (jin'j^r-ber), ? 2 . A pleasant 
effervescing beverage made by fermenting 
ginger, cream-of-tartar, and sugar with yeast 
ami water. 

Gingerbread (3m''j6r-bred), I'l. {(ringer 
and bread,] A kind of cake, coinpoaed of 
’ flour, with an admixture of butter, eggs, and 
ginger, sweetened with sugar, honey, or 
treacle, and flavoured with clove.?, orange- 
peel, cinnamon, 4&o. 

Gingerbread-tree (jin'ji-jrdmed-tre), n. A 
name applied to the douni-palm (which see), 
and also to the Parbiartmn macroitfcyllxmi, 
a West African fruit-tree with a farinaceous 
fruit, called also Gmgerbread-phmi. 
Gingerbread-work (jin'j6r-bred-wtSrk), n. 
Ornamental work cut, carved, or formed in 
various fanciful shapes, as an ornament to 
hnildings, &c. 

Ginger-cordial O'jn'j^’r-kor-di-al), n. A 
hqueAir made from raisins, lemon rind, 
ginger, and water, occasionally strengtlienofl 
with whisky ox brandy. 

Ginger-grass (jm'j6r-gras), 71 . The Andro- 
pogou Schaenanthxis, an aromatic Indian 
grass, from which the oil known as oil of 
ginger-grass, or oil of geranium, is clistilled, 
Thi’s oil is also obtained from A. Jfardus. 
Called also Lermn-gxms. 

Gingerly (jin‘j6rdi), adv. [Akin to gtng, 
gang, to go.] Cautiously;, daintily. 

Has it a corn? or does it walk on conscience, 

It treads so. Peait. & Fi. 

Gingerness t (jin'jer-nes), n. hl'iceness; 
tenderness. 

Thevr gingermss in tripping on toes like young 
goats. Stnbbes. 

Ginger-pop (jiu'jer-pop), 71 . Same as Gin- 
ger-beer, [Colloq.l 

Ginger-Wine (jm'jer-irin), u. A sort of 
beverage made with water, sugar, lemon 
finds, ginger, yeast, &c. , and frequently 
fortifted with whisky or brandy. 

Gingham (ging‘am), u. [Fr. gumgan, 
from Guingmnp, a town of Brittany, where 
this fabric is made. By others the word, as 
well as the material, is said to have come 
originally from the East— Javanese, gmg- 
gan.] A kind of striped cotton cloth. 
€i-ingiber,t u. Zinziber or ginger. Chaucer. 
Ginging (jingling), «. In mining, the lining 
of a mine-shaft with stones or bricks for 


its support. Called otherwise Btcmmg or 
Staining. 

Gingival Cjin-ji^ml). a. [B. gingiva, the 
gum.] :Fertaining to the gums. 

Gingle (ji«g‘gl), v.i. and v.t. Same as Jmgle, 
v.i and v.t. 

Gingle (jing'gl), n. Same us Jingle, n. 
Gingle (jing'gl), n. An old-fashioned one- 
hor.?o covmxMl car, having two wlieels, prin- 
cipally confined to the city and county of 
Cork: .so named from the |i«glhjg noise it 
maken;. Written also Jingle. 

Ginglynaoid, Ginglsrmoidal (ging'gU-moid, 
giu.g'gli-ijioid-al), a. [Gr. ginglyinou, a kind 
of joint, and ei.do», form,] Fcrtaiiiing to or 
resembling a ginglymus. 

Ginglyitiii's (ging''gli-niu.s),/ 2 . [Gr. yinglymw, 
aball-arul-Bocket joint.] Innua?. that species 
of articulation which admits only of flexion 
and extension, as tlm knee-joint -.or elbow- 
joint. 

Gin-horse (jin'hors), n. A mill-horse; a 
horse used for w'orkiiig a gin. 

Gin-house (jinTious), n, A building wliere 
cotton is giuned. 

Ginn(jin), «. fem.Giimee(jin‘ne). Hameus 
j tfimi, Ji'Miec. 

j Ginneri uL To begin. Chmicer. 

Ginnet (jin’net), [.See Genet.] A nag; 
a genet. 

Gtnny-carriage (jinhi-ka-rij), n. iFrom 
gm, short form of engine, and carriage.] A 
small .strong carriage for conveying mate- 
rials on a railroad. 

Gin-palace, Gin-shop (jiiTpa-las, jii/shop). 
71. A sJlop or house where gin is retailed; a 
dram-shop. 

Gin-ring (jin 'ring), u. The circle round 
which a horse moves in working a gin or 
horse-wldm. 

Ginseng (Jin '.seng), «. [Chinese name.] A 
name given to two plants of the genus 
Panax, nat. order Araliaeeaj, the root of 
which is in great dem and among the Chinese, 
wlio consider it a panacea or remedy for all 
sorts of ailments. The tx’ue ginseng (P. 
schinseng) is found in the nortliern parts of 
Asia. It has a jointed, flashy, taper root, 
as large as a man's Unger, which when dry 
is of a yellowish- white colour, with a inuci- 
laginmis sweetness in the taste, .somewhat 
resembling that of liquoriee, accompanied 
with a slight bitterness. The leaves arc 
palmately compound, with sheathing leaf- 
stalks, and the flowers are greenish, Tlie 
roots of Panax qumque/olmm, a Xorth 
American, sjjecies, which has sometime.? 



American Ginseng 

been confounded with the true ginseng, 
are exiiorted from America to China as a 
substitute for it. 

Gin-shop, 71. Bee GlN-i^ALACE. 

Giocoao (jo-k5'z6), adv. [it.] In mwnc, 
witii humour; sportively; playfully. 

Gip (jip), v.t. To take out the entrails of, as 
of herrings. 

Gip (jip), n. Same as Qyp. Sir W, Scott 

Gipciere,t n. [Fr. gihecihre, a game-pouch, 
from gibier, game.] A poudi or purse. 
Chaucer, 

Gipe.t n. ['Fr. jupe, a petticoat or skhl.] 
An upper frock or cassock. Chaiicei'. 

Gipoti,+ n. [Fr, gupon, a petticoat, a short 
cassock.] A tight-fltting vest; a short 
cassock, Chmtcei'. 

Gipsen t (jip'sen), 71. [A contr. for giptian 
or gyptiaxi, which again is a contr. of 
Fgyptimi.] A gypsy, 

Certes, said he, I mean me to disguize 
In some strange habit, after uacdtith v/izs, 

Or like a inlgfim, or a lymiter, 

Orlike or ajiiggeler, Spms&r. 

Gipsii*^ (jip 'sir), «. [Corrupted from gip- 
cfcrc.] A kind of pouch or purse formerly 
worn at the girdle. 

Gipsy (jip'si), 71. A common but erroneous 
spelling of Gypsy. For this word and its 
derivatives and compounds see forms in 
Gy.' ■ 


ch, cAain; 6h, .Sc. locA; g, j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, TH, fAen; th, f/dn; w, irig; wli, w7dg; zh, azure.— .See Key- 
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GIROUETTE 


'.Giralti 

■ mm0, 

5B U'n.i4-HeCJa’<l.J jm; 

twril iftiraffa \n'Camiioj)ur‘ 

HiiU^ iti>innl a nuniiiaBt fuiimal inliaiatnig 
various ikirtB of Africa* cunstitutluj? 

‘ oilv .'ipiH’it'n of ifa ^JTcrius ainl funiily. J t 
ih thy tails nt uf all anirxiul>!, {% full-grown 
juajc* )Y;:{S‘}jing tlio licigiitof 18 or 20 fot3t. 
Tl{i:^ htaturo is uiaiuly slue? to tlie ox- 
tiMor/iuiary i(.aigth of the iiuck, in which, 



Girafle (fraw^x CafWtr^.trifaiti). 


howovsir, there are hut soveu vertehr®, 

■ ihuisgh thmi aro extremely elongatesi It 
has two fjsaiiy exereseoiiees on its lieiul re- 
seniUliiig Inu'iiB. Us great liclght is Jich 
inirahly suited with its Jiahifc »)f feefiiug upon 
tiuj leaves of trees, ain't in this tlie imiinai is 
fuithtir aided by its tongue, wiiieh is both 
prehensile and eapahlu of lieingrenuirkaldy 
elongated or eoutraeted at will It rarely 
attempts hi jiiek up food from the ground- 
Us i'olour is usually light fawn marked with 
darker spots, it is a mild and imdfeiisive 
animal, and in captivity is very gentle and 
}di.tyfiil . ; 

TSifi ts, in nnrui: re-jpect-s, hitersnsaiiate 

jH-tweeii the hQUaw*horiied unU ;ii’4ifh!i(irnt;fi niuiin# 
.'i3U.}», ilwugh partaking mor& rj the lutnrc of the 
■■ ■■fk'er. : . 

Oiraffina (jf-raf-fl'na), n. pL A family of rii- 
ininant animais, also called Dmyxa, and 
i’outfdiung only one living genus, Giruh'a. 
There is tjuiy f »ug species of the genus, the 
well-known aud singular -looking animal 
called tlie eaujelopatYl or giraffe (tr. Curnala- 
%)anhtUs). Sivatlmrium aad other Siwalik 
foFsils are related to it. 

Girandole (ji'ran-ddl), u. [i’r. j It giran- 
<hAn, from gimre, tu turn, Iroin L. ggrtfs, a 
tnmj i. A chandelier; a large kind of 
lirauclieil eundlastick. 

Thifi room was adiirned at eiose itUervafs with 
girastddes of silver and inother-i^f-pearl 

L&rd LyUern. 

2. Ill pin'otci'hnks, a kind of revolving fire- 
work; a revolving sim. 

Gj[ra.TJti (jir'ant), a. IVhirliug; revohdng; 
gyruiit, f'Rare and poetical.] 

I wnujid ill whits, hSnouth and white 

With that lutcusu rapidity, £. /Jr,}7c!ftvi.^, 

Gimsole <jrra-sdl), tk (Fr., from It, <jim- 
h. m/rws, a turn, It. gimre^ 
to turn, and L. aal, the suu.J 1. The 
twnistde (l/eigjiroj4um k 1 

mineral, known also ns Fire-upaL It is a j 
transparent Vixriety of opal, UBnally milk- i 
white, Iduish-'vvhite, or sky-blue, but wdieii j 
turrifd towimX the sun or any bright light ' 
it constantly reflects a veddish colour— | 
hence its nami3. It sometimes strongly 
resembles a transluoid jelly. | 

Oimijimont {/dicr-d-iunh), a. {»,] iThe i 
Cumrbito, Fepa, or piiinx*kiu gojurd.— -2. The i 
name given to the secils of tiiis and some : 
other cucurbitaceous plants, used to destroy , 
tape-worm. I 

Gjbrd (g6rd), n, [A. Sax. geatd, guril, ggnlr '• 

f nia, a twig, branch, rod, pfde, measure ; j 
guti(^ a meaBiirc; I). gank, G. garty, a I 
twig, a switch. It is not dilticult to curt- i 
aect these words witlx the verb gird in all j 
its Senses, as also with yard, an inclosni'e, I 
garlh, garden, itc. 1 1. A stroke with a } 


! switch or whip; hence, a twitch or pang; a 
j sudden spaBiu. 

t Tlie world lirii; given you many a shrewd nip and 
I pfrd since that time. LantlK 

I Cnj3sc;ience this means is frxied fp‘W many 
fearful and Ewiiii;e.s whieli the atheist feels. 

■ 'JMlolsoH. 

2. A sneer; a gibe. ‘ A gird at the pope for 
Ilia Baueinesse in God’s matters.' Reginald 
SmttS. A hoop, e.specially for eacircling a 
l iarrei, tub, or the like. [Sootch.] 

Gird (g<5rd), ‘i}.t pret. A pp. girded or girt; 
pin\ girding. [A, Srix, gyrdmi; comp. Goth. 
gamian, Icel. ggrtha, .lian. //lorde, G. giirten, 
to gird or surround ; Dan. gierde, to hedgff, 
to inclose. See the noun.j 1. To liiiid by 
surrounding with any flexible substance, as 
with a twig, a cord, bandage, or cloth; as, 

I to gird the loins Avitli sackcloth.— 2. To 
i make fast by binding; to xmt on: upally 
i with on; as, to gird on a harness; to gird on 
f a sword. 

I Far Uevur had I pird his harness <j« him. Tenfiyson. 
til To invest; to clothe; to dress; to furnish; 
to surround. 

The Son appeared, 

Gtri with cnnnipotcnce. Mdtott. 

toVij!px<? with snaky wiles. Milton. 

4. To surround ; to encircle ; to inclose ; to 
encompass. 

The Nyseiau isle, 
with the river Triton. Milton. 

Gird (giirdX vJ. [From sprd, a switch, a rod, 
the transition from a Hliarji blow with a 
switch to a gibe being easy. Comp, ent, 
Imh, as in the phrase ‘ he las/ied him with 
irony,’ stab, This is really the same 
word with the ixreceding verb, but the sense 
is so dilferent as to entitle it to a separate 
entry.] l.f 'To strike; to .smite. ‘To slayen 
him, and to gmlen oft' his bed. ’ Chancer. — 
2. To gibe; to reproach severely; to lash. 

Being mov'd, he will not spare to pird the gods. 

Sim A:. 

Gtrd (gfud), v.l To gibe; to sneer; to break 
a scornful jest; to utter severe sarcasms. 
Mon of ail sorts take a pride to. pird at tne, S/mi\ 
Girdelstede,t n. The waist; the place of 
the girdle. Chaucer. 

Girder (gerd'er). u,. 1. One who or that 
which girti.s, binds, or surrounds. Specifi- 
(jully— 2. A main beam, either of wood or 
iron, resting upon a wall or pier at each 
end, employed for supporting a superstruc- 
ture, or a superincumbent weight, as a 
floor, the upper wall of a house when the 
lower part is sustaimxd by pillars, the road- 
way of a bridge, and the like. In a framed 
flooring the girder.s are let into th e wall for 10 
or 12 inches at either end, the ends being sup- 
ported by trmisverBe pieces of wood called 
Uvrnjdatas, and the binding joists aredtiid at 
light angles to the girders and tenoned into 
them. Wootien girders are sometimes cut 
in two longitudinally and an iron plate iii- 
; sorted between the ineces, and the whole 
I bolted together. Hus species of girder is 
called a sdndwkh-girder. For bridges cast- 
iron girders are sometimes cast in lengths 
of 40 feet and upwards, but when the span 
to be crossed is mncli greater than 40 feet 
recourse is had to wrought-iron, or to tmsed, 

: luttiee, or box girders.'^ A trussedi/irdcr is a 
wooden girder strengthened with iron. (See 
Truss.) a laUiee-girder is a girder consist- 
ing of two liorizpntal beams united by dia- 
gonal crossiug bars, somewhat resembling 
wooden lattice-work. A hoxi-ffiVderis a kind 
of girder resembling a large box; such as 
those employed in tubular bridges. (SeeBox- 
UIRDER. ) There are also howstring'^girdei's, 
which ai'e varieties of the lattice-girder, and 
c«>jisist of an arched beam, a horizontal tie 
resisting tension and holding together the 
ends of the arched rib, a series of vertical 
suspending bju’s by which the platform is 
hu ng f roin the arched rib, and a series of dia- 
gonal braces between the suspending bars. 
Girder (gCird'er), n. One who girds or jibes; 
a satirist. 

jjrijatjf'jrtAw call it a short say of sharp wit, 
Lillv. 

Girder-bridge (gerd'er-brij), u, A bridge 
the roail way of whicli is supported by girders. 
Girding (gcrdTug), h. A covering; an article 
of dress. ‘A j/m/tug of sackcloth.’ Is. iii. 
24. [Kare.l 

Girding (gCwd'ing), p. and «. Giliing; sar- 
castic ; bitter. ‘ Bitter and girding re- 
proaches.’ fjp. nail. 

Girdle (gf^to'U), n, f A. Sax. ggrdU, gyrdl, from 

f ijrdan (see Gllto, r.f,); comp. Ban. ggrtel^ 
w. giirdd; G, t, A band or ’belt; 

something drawnround thtMvaistof a per- 


son and fastened; as, a girdle of line linen; 
a leathern girdle.-~~2. Inclosure; circumfer- 
ence. 

Within the pir’dle of these walls. S/ta/c. 
34 The zodiac. ‘Great circles, such are under 
the girdle of the world.’ Mcon.—4. In 
jewelry, the line which encompasses the 
stone, parallel to the horizon.™ 5. In arch. 
a small circular baud or fillet round the 
shaft of a column. 

GirtBe (g<b*ridl), uf. pret. & pp. girdled; 
ppr. girdling. 1. To bind with a belt or 
sash; to gird. —2. To inclose; to environ; to 
.simtin. 

Those sleeping stones, 

That as a waist do girdle you about. Shak. 

3. In America, to make an incision round, 
as round the trunk of a tree through its 
bark and alburnum to kill it. 

In forming settlements in the wilds of America, the 
great trees are stript of their branches, and then 
girdled, as they call it, which consists of cutting a 
circle of bark round the trunk, whereby it is made 
gradually to decay. Trans, lioyal Society. 

Girdle (geridl), [See Griddle.] Around 
iron plate for baking, [Scotch.] 
Gir^e-belt (g^ridl-belt), ?i. A belt that 
encircles the waist. 

Girdler (geridler), n. 1. One who girdles.— 
2. A maker of girdles. 

Girdlesteadf (g<5r'dl-sted), n. The part of 
the body where the girdle is worn. 

In his belly's rim was sheathed, betow his girdle^ 
steixd. Chapman. 

Gira (jlr), W* [L, gyrus, a circle.] A circle 
or circular motion. See Gyre. 

GirMn (gfsrikin), n. Same as GherJein. 

Girl (g6rl), rt. [Bt 3 nnology uncertain. The 
word was formerly applied to the young of 
both sexes, and it appears to be connected 
with L.G. pdr, gore, a child; Swiss gurre, 
gurrli, depreciatory term for girl.] 1. A 
female child; a person of the female sex not 
arrived at puberty; an unmarried young 
woman; alsosometiniesof a married woman, 
‘Cold, cold, my gM/’ (Besdemoua). Shale. 
And, in the vats of Luna, 

This year the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing 
Whose sires have marched to Home. : 

Macaulay. 

2. In the language of the chase, a roebuck of 
two years old. 

Girlandri’L A garland, 'Having all your 
heads with pirlands croivnd.’ Spenser. 
Girlhood (g6rHiiid), n. The state or time of 
being a girl; the earlier stage of maiden- 
hood. 

My mother passed Jier days ot girlhood with an 
uncle at Warwick. Seimrd. 

Girlisll (gfirlTsh), a. 1. Like a young woman 
or child; befitting a girl.— 2. Pertaining to 
the youth of a female. 

In Xvst girlish age she kept sheep on the nioor. 

Carew. 

Girlislily (g6rl'ish*li), adv. In a girlish man- 
ner. 

Girlishness (g^il'ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being girlish; levity; the character 
or manners of a girl. 

Girlondit n. A garland; a prize. ChapmuMi. 
Girn, Gem (g^rn), v.i. To grin; to snarl; 
to be crabbed or peevish. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

His ftice was ugly, and his countenance sterne, 

That could have fraid one with the very sight, 

And gaped like a gulfs when he did 
That whether man or moastes one could scarce 
discerns. Spenser, 

It inaksguid fellows an* gape, 

Wi’ chokin’ dread. JSurns. 

Girn (g6rn), m A grin, [Scotch and Old 
English.] , 

Girnel, Gimal (giriuel, girinal), ■n. [From L. 
granum, grain ; conip, Ir. geimeal, a gran- 
ary.] A granary; a meal-chest. [Scotch.] 
Gironde (jir-ond' or zhe-rofid), n. [See GiR- 
OKDISTS. ] The Girondists regarded collec- 
tively and as a party, 

Girondist (jir-ondfist), a. Pertaining to a 
member of the Gironde or his prineipies; of 
or pertainiug to the Gironde. 

Girondist, GirondinCzhi-rondTst, zhi-romF- 
in), n. A member of a celebrated political 
party during the first French revolution. 
The Girondists foTOied a section of the 
second national assembly, and this name 
was assigned them because among the most 
talented and eloquent of their leaders were 
tliree of the deputies of the department of 
La Gironde. 

Gironne, Gironny (ji-ron'ne, ji-ron'ni). in 
her, same us Gyronny (which see). 

Girouette (zhe-rb-et), n. [Fr,, a weather- 
cock.] In France, the name given to poli- 


FSte, far. fat, fqU; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; y, Sc. fey. 
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ticians who turn with ev«iry breeze; a trim- 
mer; a political weatber-cock. 

The N'estor of the g'ireuefUs was lonfi; fitly repre- 
sented in the peraoiv of Talleyrand, who had not 
only seen, liut powerfully contributed to prothjce, a 
great number of remarkable political changes. 

, Popular Encv, 

Girr n. [A form of gird.] A hoop. 
[Scotch.] 

The cooper o’ Cijd<!ie C£Hm' here nwa'. 

And ca’d the^'^rVr.r out ovvre us a’, Burm. 

Girroclc (gFrok), n. [ITobably a dim. of 
gar (which see). ,] A ape(*ies of gar-llsh, 

Girt (gert), n. Sanie ass Girth, n. 

Girt (gert), pret. & pj), tif gird. Specifically, 
naut a tenn applied to a vessel when she 
is moored and her cables iire so taut as to 
prevent her from swinging to the wind or 
tide. 

Girtjt pret. & pp. of gird, to smite, to jibe. 
-Thurgh-girt, smitten thrmigh. Chaucer. 

Girt (gert), r. t. To gird; to surround. [Rare 
or obsolete.] 

We here create thee the first duke of Suffolk, 

And £'1 ft thee with this sword. .h/irr-i?. 

Girth, (g^>rtli), [Rroniph'd.] 1. The band 
by which a saddle or any burden on a horse's 
back is made fast by passing under his belly. 

Mordanto gcillop-s on alone ; 

The roads ‘are with his foUhvers strown; 

Tins breaks a ///irAe and that a bone. Sint/i. 

2. A circular bandage. — 3. The measure 
round a person's body or round a pillar, 
tree, or anything of a cylindrical shape. 


He's a lusty, jolly fellow, that lives well, at least 
three yards in the .t-tdduon. 

4, In printing, one of two baiids of leather 
or stout webbing attachetl to tlie roimce of 
the press, and used to rim the carriage in 
or oiit-^ To dip the girths, to tumble down 
like a pack-horse's burden when the girths 
give way. [Scotch.] 

Girtll (g6rth), v.t. To bind with a girth. 
[Eare.] 

Girt-line (g^rtlln), n. Naut. a %vhip-piir- 
chase, consisting of a i’opo iiassing through 
a block on the head of a mast, employed to 
raise the rigging of a ship for the first time. 

GlS, Jis (jis). A corruption of the name 
of Jesus: used as an oath of exclamation, 
afiirmation, Ac. Written also Gisse, Jysse. 


Bv GA\ and by St. Charity. 
vVlack, and he for shame I 




Giaam, t Gisarme, t n. [0. Tr. guisarnie, 
gisarnr, gisarme, gusarme. It. giusurma. 
Origin doubtful. ] A battle-axe, properly with 
tivo cutting faces; a hand-axe. Chaucer. 

Gise (jiz), y. t. [See AdlST.] To feed or pas- 
ture. Bailey. 

Gise,t u. Guise; fashion.— At Ms otoen gise, 
in his own manner; as he would wish. 

Giser3i,t a. The gizzard; the liver. Chaucer. 

Gislet (gizl), n. [A. Sax. gisel, a pledge, a 
ho.stage.’i A pledge. Gibson. 

Gismondine (Jis-mand'in), n. [Named in 
honour of Ghsmondi.anltalianmiiieralogist. ] 
In mineral, a native silicate of lime found 
near Eome in white translucent octahedral 
crystals. 

Gist (jist), n. [0. Fr. giste, a lying-place, lodg- 
ing, from gesir, L, jactire, to lie.] l.t A rest- 
ing-place; a lodging-place; a sleeping-place; 
a stage rest or halt in travelling. 

The guides had commandment so to cast their 
0 sts that by three of the clock on the third day they 
might assail Fythoum. Holland. 


St. The main point of a question ; the point 
on which an action rests; the substance or 
pith of a matter. 


The of this argument is that poetry and art 
produce their effects by an illusion winch adv.'incing 
knowledge dissipates. Hr. Caird. 


Git Same as Geat, 

Gitet (zhet), n. [Fr.; O.Fr. giste. See Gist.] 
A place where one sleeps, lodges, or reposes. 
Gite,tu. [Fr.] Ago’wn. 

When Pheebus rose he left his golden weed, 

And donn’d a^z'te in deepe,st purple dy’d. Fairfax. 

Gith (gith), n. [W. and Prov. K, corn- 
cockle. ] A name for AgrosUmma GitJiago, 

otherwise called Corn-cocHd. 

Gitteru (git'tera), n. fO.D. ghiterne, from 
L. aithara, from Gr. kithmu.] An instru- 
ment of the guitar kind strung with wire; a 
cittern (which see). Spelled also Ghittern. 
Gittern (git'tern), v.i. To play on a gittern. 
Gitteth, Gittith (git'teth, gitTith), u. [Heb.] 
A musical instrument supposed to have 
lieen introduced to the Israelites by David 
from Gath in the land of the Plulistiues. 
Giustt ^ tournament 


Full jolly kniEfht he seem’d, and faire did sit, 

As one for knightly and fierce encounters fit. 

S/iotwr. 


GitlStO (jfis'to), n. [It., from L. Justus, just, 
true.] in inusie, in just, correct, or steady 
time. 

Give (giv), pret. gave; pp. given; ppr. 
giving. [A, .Sax. gifan, Dan. give., D, geven, 
G. gehan, Goth, giban, to give, probably 
a causative from the same root as jj.hahco,io 
have (whence /irt6 It, Ac, )s2 to make to liave.l 
The fundaineiitiil sense of tliis word i.s to 
surrender into the power of another ; to 
convey to anothcj'; hi bestow; and the ivord 
usuall;^’ implie.s that this is tione freely 
.and without compensation. But the word 
is used in a great variety of sciibc-S, the con- 
nection of which with the fundamental 
meaning is usually obvious. Of these the 
principal are— («■) To conimindcate; as, to 
give an opinion; to give coimBcl or advice. 
Give us then your mind :it l'up;e : 

How iiny you, xvar or not? Tennys^ott, 

Hence, to utter; to pronounce; as, to give 
the word of command. 

So you must bu the that this sentence. 

(h) To expose. 

Give to tlje vyiujton winds thdr fiowinj' hair. 

Hfydm. 

(c) To grant; to jiermit. 

It is/rf7-'(f?2 me once again to behold my friend. 

A’oiW, 

Then,4r?w thy friend to shed the sacred wine. Pofe. 
Hence, to grant; to admit; to allow by way 
of supposition; as, let A B be given equal to 
c i>. (d) 'fio enalile; as, I was given to under- 
stand; I was given to know', (e) To addict: 
often with up; as, he gave himself up to 
the study of the ancient dassies. 

They who jr^^ve themselves to warlike action and 
enterprises, went iminediateiy to the temple of Odin. 

Temple, 

The past participle is frequent in this 
sense; as, to prayer.’ Shah ‘Given 

to musing.’ Shdk. (/) To excite; as, to 
ptae offence or umbrage, (g) To emit; to 
utter; as, to a shout. 

Bitter notes my harp waukl^fm Tennyson, 
(h) To reckon or consider. 

The crown and comfort of iny life, your favour, 

1 lo.«t. Ska&. 

(C) To iffedge; as, 1 give you my -word of 
honour. (./) To propose, as a toast; ns, to 
give ‘ the army and navy.’ (k) To represent. 

Too modest are you. 

More cruel to your good report than grateful 
To us you truly. S/iah 

(Q To ascribe. 

You sent rae deputy for Ireland ; 

Far from his succour, from the king, from all 
That iniglit have mercy on the fiiiiit thou him. 

SAa&. 

(ni) To yield, as a result or product. 

'The number of men being divided by the num- 
ber of ships pities four hunared and twenty -four 
men a-piece. . 4 fl.>ut/inoi, 

—To give away, to alienate the title or pro- 
perty of a thing; to make over to another; 
to transfer. 

Whatsoever we employ in charitable uses during 
our lives, i^pltien ateay from ourselves. Afieybury, 
—To give back, to return; to restore.— 2’o 
give tke bagA to cheat. J. Webster. — To give 
birth to, to )>ear; to bring forth, as a child; 
to be the origin of. 

There is some pre-eminence conferred by a family 
having for five successive generations given birth 
to individuals rlistinginsbed by their merits. 

Brongham, 

—To give chase to, to pursue; as, the squa- 
dron immediately gave chase to the enemy’s 
fleet. —To give ear, to listen; to pay atten- 
tion; to give heed. —To give forth, to pub- 
lish; to tell; to report publicly. Magioard. 
—Give you good even, good rmnrmv, and the 
like, phrases common m Sha]£spere,meanhig 
I wish you a good evening or a good morning. 
Perhaps they are originally elliptical ex- 
pressions for ‘ God give you good even, good 
morrow: 'compare ‘God gi’god-den’(£S'/ia/i;,), 
for ‘ God give you a good evening.' Still in 
such phrases the saluter is sometimes the 
express subject of the verb to give; for 
example, ‘ When you have given good morn- 
ing to your mistress.’ Shah— To give groimd, 
to retire under the pressure of an advancing 
enemy; to yield.— 'To ^ire the hand, to yield 
pre-eminence, as being subordinate or in- 
ferior. Booker.— To give in, (a) to allow by 
way of abatement or deduction from a 
claim; to yield what may be justly de- 
manded. (p) To declare; to make known; 
to tender; as, to give in one’s adhesion to a 
party.— To give it to one, to I’ate, scold, or 
beat one severely.— To give one the lie, to 
charge with falsehood.~To give line, to 
head, to give the reins, all figurative expres- 


sions meaning to give full lilierty to— the 
fir.-it derived from angling, the other two 
from horsemanship. — To give over, (a) to 
leave; to quit; to cease; to abandon; iis,tngive 
over a pursuit; to give over a friend. (&) To 
despair of recovery; to believe to be lost nr 
past recovery. The physician had given 
over tile patient, or given the patient over,— 
To give out, (a) to utter publicly; to report; 
to proclaim; to publish. It was given out 
that parliament would assemble in Novciu- 
I ber. (b) To issue; to send forth; to publisiL, 

' Thti was ciisfingisbhed by the order-s which 
i he/rrt'J'tf hbi ariTsy. Additen. 

' (ij) To repre.sent; torepre.sent as being; to 
declare or pretend to bo. 

It is the bitter disposition of Beatrice that 
me end. Slush 

(d) To send out; to emit; to di.striljute; as, a 
substance gi vesout steam or odours. — To gl ve 
place, to retire to msike room for another or 
for something else.— give tongue, said of 
dogs, to liark,— up, (a) to resign; to 
quit; to yield as hopeless; as, to give up a 
cause; to give up the argument, (b) To sur- 
render; to relinquish; to cede; as, to give 
np a fortres.s to an enemy; in this treaty 
the .Spaniards gave, up Louimaim. (e) To de- 
liver; to make public; to show up. 

And Jo.'ib gave np the sum of tho number of the 
people to the king. s Sain. sxiv. 9. 

I'll not state them 

By.C'fwi;/.?' 77 / their char.'icters. ISeatuiEFL 

—To give onebi self up, (a) to despair of oiie’a 
recovery; to conclude to lie lost, (b) To 
resign or devote. 

Let US give ourselves wholly up to Christ in heart 
and desire. 7 ''t 7 ylor, 

To addict; to ahandon. See above.- - 
To give way, (a) to yield ; to withdraw ; to 
make room for; as, inferiors should give tmy 
to superiors. (&) T{> fail; to yield to force; 
to break or fall; to break df>wji; as, the ice 
gave way, and the horses were drowned; the 
scaffolding gave wag; the wheels or axle- 
tree gave wag. (c) Naut in the imperative, 
an order to a boat's crew to row after ceas- 
ing, or to inerea,«e their exertions,— To give 
way together G^aui.), to keep time in iwv^ 
ing.—Give me so and so, a common phrase 
expressive of predilection for a thing-, equi- 
valent to * so and so is the thing for me.' 

Give me the good old times l Bnlzi’ir Lytton. 

— GItjC., Confer, Grant. Give is generic and 
includes the other ttvo; grant and confer 
include accessory ideas—cmi/cr adds the 
idea of condescension or of allowing that 
which miglit be withheld; grant implies 
ceremony or the giving to an inferior, and 
presupposes a request. 

For generous lords hr 5 ,d rather than pay. 

i'cnng. 

The public marks of honour and reward amjeir^d 
upon rue. Miiim, 

AVherefore did God grant me ii:y request. .Uiliiin, 

Give (giv), V. i 1 . To yield, as to pressure; 
as, the earth gives under the feet. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like sea.soned timber, never G. HerUrt, 

2. To soften; to begin to melt; to grow moist 
and soft; to tha%v; hence, to relent. 

Some things are harder when they come from tlie 
fire, and afterwards again and grow sid't. 

Bacon 

3. To move; to recede. 

Now back he gives, then rushes on amain. 

Daniel, 

4. f To weep; to shed tears. 

Flinty mankind, whose eyes do never.^rr'"''? 

But thorough lust and laughter. Shah 

5. t To Im^e a misgiving. 

My mind. ye’re reserved 
To rob poor market women, li ’ebsfex, 

6 . To lead; to open; to afford entrance or 
view. 

A well-worn p.ath\vay courted us 
To . 3 ne green wicket in a privet hedge ; 

This yielding jg'awfe’ into a grassy walk. Tennyson^ 

—To give in, to go back; to give way; to 
yield ; to confess one's self beaten ; to con- 
fess one’s self inferior to another.— To give 
in to, to yield assent; to adopt. 

This consideration may induce a translator to give 
iit to those general phrases. Pope. 

—To give of, to cease; to forbear. [Rare.] 
—To give 6n,f to rmh; to fall on. 

Yoxir orders corae too late, the r)ght’.s begun; • 

The enemy /fsMw with fury led, Ihydett. 

—To give out, to cease from exertion ; to 
yield: applied to persons. He laboured 
hard, but gave out at last. 

Madam, I always believ’d you so stout, 

That for twenty denials you would not give out. 

Stoift. . 


ch, cAain; Oh, Sc. loc7i; g, <70; 3, job; ii, Fr, ton; ng, sln^r; sh, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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■ BMrf tiif t<3 more; to 

: ■. ’■■desefl'. , 

It w-uM It.* wll f-ir all authors if they knew when 
■ •" ■ fnini any further purfsuits 

:,r:V#lli:r{hme. ■ Adduon. 

--Tn iQkfn^ to front; to look into; to 
open npoiMi'r. don^rmr). 

' ' ■ ■ The crai‘v eattuvay i^dvvig upi>n tlie filthy lane. , 
Vejr Kmud, 

Giy^li f^'Er'ri).i^. and fi. 1. .BoBto%ved ; ^rantiul; 
ih inferred ; imparted ; admitted or suppoisei i. 
2. Addiek'd; (lispoisetl 

i"> sr hi-r. Cces:ir, he’s JKut danijerous, 
lie's a iH-hlc Ronuiu aiui weU.</fi'ir». J/ro/e. 

If v«'On!!l f.>?! tocj aiisch to affiriri th.'M; in those days, 
whffi jnc!t were f'iua*.icaU}%Vj’jr,n lioth as to relis'ious 
ntul nuliriiuil ia.jtter-3, the estuMislunent of a truly 
pujuilitr forni of tjovenriUent anuHijf us would have 
lireventcd the follies of the German war, 

ijn>«j’Aaw. 

a In math, a term fretinently UBed to denote 
Romethiii;^ wduuli i,s snpposud to ?ie known. 
Tims if a magnitude lie known, it in Kiiid to 
)je a fjirtni niaguitude; if the poaitiou of a 
tliiiiii he known, it is said to be given in 
positif'di; if the ratio Jietweeu t \¥0 fpiautities 
Ije known, these fpuintities are said to have 
n given ratio, A:e. &c. 

Giver (gdv'er), ji. One wdto gi^^es; a domir; 
a hegtower; a grasiter; one who imparts or 
.,.;distrihute». ■'■■■■ 

It is the rmd not tlie gift, that engrosses the 

Iseart of the Christian. Kelhrk, 

Gives <Jivj?), n. pi Fetters or sharkles for 
tJm feet. See (Jyve^. 

Gi’Slag' (givdiig), n. l. The aet of conferring, 
2 An alleging vf what in not real; witii oiil 
Hisj^kdftze rsf/fwerti of an itifiaite distance 
From his true meant design. Skct,lf. 

GiZiz; (giz), n. t Perhaps same as jm'eg (whicli 
Kee).J A wig; a shoek of hair. hScotcU.j 

■ ' / Wi’ reekis duds, an' reestit 

- Ye did ijrfiseut your snioutic piuaz 

Tihing better folk. Bums. 

Gizzard (giz't’ird), n-. [Fr. genier; Genevan 
tjkkr, gigier, from L. gigerhi, the entrails of 
poultry. ] 1. The third and principal stomach 
iu birds. In tiiose which feed on grain or 
seetls it is very tliiek and musenlar, um 1 per- 
forms the functicm of teeth iu trifcarating 
or grinding the food. 

The fo:.v! js triturated in thejij"fM«y<!lby the imtne- 
dsutu* aguncy nf hard iVirfjign bodies, as sasid and 
gravel, wliiUi, the birds fswailnw. £(:<?. Cyc, 

V V F%, -'temperi ' V ^ 

Bat thsS -whieh dees theiii greatest hainn, 
too warm. 

--•'To Htiek in o)u.!^ gizmnl, to prove hard ttf 
digestion; to lio distasteful or ofhmsive; to 
vex.~'fo/rct thi. gizzard, to hamss; to 
. , vex one’s self, or to ho vexed. ITulgar.] 
GlahrateCgia'liriitXu. iL^glahmiu^, pp.of 
glahng to Bmcnjth, from r/ffd/cr, Himjoth.] 

Xn hut. hceoming Binooth or .glabrous from 
■■■..age.- ■ Gmy. 

Glahreate, Glabriatet (giain-e-ut, ghV- 
hri-ilt), r, t [L- giabro, glafiratmudo make 
. bald ur smooth.! To make smooth. 

■ ■:€iw,kemin. 

Glahrityt (gla'bri-ti), «. The state of 
being glabrous; snu-jothness. JSa ileg. 
Glsthrous (.giaiirus), a. [L. gl(thei\ with- 
out hair, smooth.] Smooth; having a 
surface devoid of liair or pulnmeehce. 

;. yMmnikr. ^ ■ 

GlaciaMe (ghYshi-a-hl), a. Oapuhle of 
iMdug converted inti.> ice. ‘From mere 
fwpieous dud glaciahle siibstau'.e.s, etni- 
deiising them by frosts into solidities." 
SirT.Unmm. f Hare. I v.. 

Glacial fela'shHil), a. [Fr.Jrum 
nlm, from glacivii, ice.} Icy; consisting of 
ice; frozen; having a cold glassy look— 
Glamd plmphoriG aeiti, pure triljasisc 
phosphoric acid. It is a trausimrcut brit- 
tle mdid, highly deliquescent.— G/udul necftc 
ae.idf the strongest acetic acid. It exists in 
a crystallized form under 5(>’ Fahrenheit — 
Glacial drift, in ge(d. sec Drift.— G toci/fl 

f rt>i iyrepwah, ingeal that iiiferval fd time 
the later tertiary periCMl during which 
hotli the arctic regions and a great part of 
the tempiTate regions were covered with a 
. sheet of ke, which formed a polar Ice-cap. 
The fpocli comxmeheiideLl several alterua- 
tiuns of w'armfeh and cold, during which 
the ke-sheet shrank and expanded. The 
causes of the cold were partly astroim- 
iuieal and partly gcograjihieah The pheno- 
mena of the <Irift or houlder-clay are ex- 
plained by referciK'e to this period of ex- 
treme cold, the explanation either taking 
the form of the iceberg theory, which assigns 
the houlder-clay to the action of floating ice, 


or of the glacier theory, wfiieli ascriiies the 
chief ■w’ork to great contiiieutal ice-sheets. 
The deposits of the glacial period arc houl- 
der-elaya of more than one kind, separated 
l)y sands ami clays, the whole resting on 
striated and ice-w^orn rock-surfaces; sands, 
gravels, and clays, the last containing tlie 
remains of animals whose proper habitat is 
ill regions farther north than where they arc 
now found; erratics, or masses of rock trans- 
ported great distances and of .such size that 
tloatiirg ice alone could have carried them; 
moraines, or the debris gathered in valleys 
by local glaciers such as now exist in various 
pai't.s of the earth, even in the tropical 
mountain chains. The ict‘berg theory, once 
universally adopted, is now admitted as 
e.\'planatory of only a small part of the 
jdieiiomena, 

Glacialist (ghVshi-al-ist),?!. Gne who studies 
tlie action of ice with a view to explain by 
its operation the phenomena of striated 
r<jck-surfaeeii5, hoiil tier -clay deposit^i, and 
erratics; one wlio stmlies or writes on geo- 
logical phenomena attributed to the action 
of ice. See Glacial Period under Glaciar. 
Glaciariuiti (gla-ahi-aTi-um), n, [X. glades, 
ice.J A place, as a huibliug, provided with 
a smooth level flooring of artificial ice for 
skating on. 

Glaciate (ghVshi-at), tKi To be converted 
into ice, Johnson. 

Glaciate (gla'shi-fit), v.t l.t To convert into 
ice.— 2. To cover with ice.—S, To act upon 
or impress a certain configuration on by ice. 

It has been his aim throiij^liout to intlicate the suc- 
cession of climatic changes over an area of far wider 
extefJt, conveying as far as possible to the rcatler's 
mind cm iinprc-sskm of the glacial epoch including 
not Scotland alosje, but also every ^hwiated region 
wliich ha.s been carefully studied by geologists. 

Sat. Rev. 

Glaciation (giu-slii-sVshon), n. l. The act 
of freezing.— 2. Tlie result of freezing; ice. 
3. 1'lie process of being covered ivith gla- 
ciers, or state of being ad covered; the taking 
place of glacial action on the earth’s surface; 
asd'hof/fnemftonof Seandinav-ia, of Scotland, 
&c.— -4- A consequence of or phenomenon 
caused by such a process <jr covering, as the 
striation ami smootliing of rock-.surfaces. 
Glacier (ghFshi-6r), n. [IT., from glace, X. 
glades, ice.] An immense accumulation 
of ice fOiing a valley and pouring down its 
masses to valleys yet lower. Glaciers are 
those masses of snow-ice formed in lofty 
valleys above the line of perpetual congela- 
tion, whose prolongation conies down into 
the lower valleys, reaching frequently to 
the borders of cultivation. They present j 



Ghicler of Zermatt, Sw'iu&rland. 

the appearance of frozen torrents, frequently 
several miies in length, traversed by deep 
rents called crevasses, and are composed of 
snow gradually solidified by compression 
into the gj-anular muss known as nh'^, which 
ultimately, the pressure being continued and 
alternate melting and freezing taking place 
within the glacier and on its surface, be- 
comes transparent ice. They move gradu- 
ally down into tiie lower valleys at a vary- 
ing rate of is to 24 inches in twentj'-four 
hours, bearing upon their surface large 
quantities of stones, some of them of enor- 
mous size, derived from the w'alls of the 
valley down which the glacier moves. These 
heaps of stones, which are deposited ulti- 
mately at the sides and lower termination 
of the glacier, are called lateral and termi- 
nal moraims. In mild seasons glaciers are 


much reduced in size, ami in cold seasons 
much enlarged. In the winter f»f 181tJ-ld 
some Swiss glaciers increased so greatly, 
and came so far down into the lower vnlleys, 
as to .sweep away whole villages. Glaciers 
are found in many lofty mountain ranges, 
as the Alps, the Andes, &c. 

The Alpine jrlaciefs are from lo to 15 njiles lotig 
and from i to 2 >4: broa<l, and their mean verticA 
thickness range.s from loo to 600 feet. Braude, 
—Glacier theory, (p) the theory attributing 
important geological changes, as the ero- 
sion of valleys, the denudation of large por- 
tions of the earth’s surface, tlie transporta- 
tion and deposition of drift or boulder-clay, 
the accumulation of moraines, &c., to the 
action of glaciers, which, during the glacial 
period, covered a large part of the frigid 
and temperate zones. See under Glaciar. 
(&) Tlie name given to any theory account- 
ing for the downward motion of glaciers. 
The principal glacier theories may now be 
said to be three, two of which agree in refer- 
ring this motion to the effect of gravitation, 
but the one accounting for the coherence of 
the glacier by a certain viscosity inherent 
in ice, similai' to that of treacle or honey, 
though differing in degree; and the other 
attributing it to the fact that, although the 
Ice of which the glacier consists is being 
continually broken and disintegrated by the 
downward pressure of the paiTs of the gla- 
cier on each other, yet that these pieces- 
immediately reunite through regelation, 
taking place at the moist surfaces of the 
broken fragments. (See Eeuelatioit.) The 
former theory is that of the late Principal 
Forlies of St. Andrews, the latter that of 
ProfessorTjTidali. Principal S’orbes claimed, 
on the announcement of Tyndall’s theory 
of cohesion byregelation, that that doctrine 
was already involved in his theory. Charpen- 
tier, Saussure, Agassiz, Eendu, and otliers, 
had previously investigated and proposed 
theories accounting for the river-like motion: 
of glaciers, but the older of these erred in 
that tJiey regarded glaciers as more or less 
solid and rigid bodies. The third theory, 
that of Professor James Thomson, assigns 
the motion of the glacier to the melting 
and freezing of alteniate portions of the ic - 
mass subjected to pressure. The first push 
of the ice from the feeding-ground of the 
glacier is soon exhausted, but the change- 
of form of the ice to which it gave rise iS: 
propagated by the alternate melting of the 
parts subjected to pressure, and their freez- 
ing as soon as the pressure is removed. 
Glaciere (glas-e-ar), n. [ST.] in geol the 
term applied to certain caverns in alpine 
districts which, although not connected 
with any glacial system, are filled with ice, ■ 
Glacio -aqueous (gla’shi-6-ak"vve.us}, a. 
[Stem of L. glades, ice, and E. aqueoi/s.] 
Pertaining to the combined action of water 
and ice, 

Glaciousf (gla'shi-us), a. Like ice; icy. 

It will crystallize , , , into bodies. 

Sir T, Br 070 tte, 

Glacis (gla"sis),n. [rr.,fromf7f«ce, ice— from 
the smoothness of its surface.] A gentle 
slope or sloping bank; as, («]) in /orf. a slop- 
ing bank so raised as to bring the enemy 
advancing over it into the most direct line 
of fii’e from the fort; that mass of earth 
which serves as a parapet to the covered 
way, having an easy slope or declivity to- 
ward the champaign or field, (b) In geol ' 
an easy slope, like that of tlie shingle piled 
oil the shore by tlie action of the tides ami 
waves; less steep than a tahis. 

Glad (glad), a. [A. Sax. glmcl, glad, meiTj% 
pleasant; Dan.^Zad, glad, joyful; B. glad, 
IceLpZaift-nsmooth, polished, bright, cheer- 
ful; G. glatt, smooth. Allied to glide and 
to gloio.l 1, Pleased; affected with pleasure 
oT'satisfactioii; joyful; gratified; well con- 
tented; often followed by of oral; as, I am 
glad of an opportunity to oblige my friend, 
lie that is calamities shall not be unpunished 
, Prov. xvii, 5. 

It is sometimes followed by with. 

The Trojan, ^/(i!d7//2?A sight of hostile blooch 
Drydm, 

2. Expressive or suggestive of joy or plea- , 
sure; cheerful; bright; wearing the appear- 
ance of joy; as, a glad countenance. 

evening Qiid jdad morn crown’d the fourth day. 

.. . I . , ■ , Mition, ■ 

3. Causing pleasure; giving satisfaction;, 
pdeasing. 

Her conversation 

AIore.j?-/(7<3? to me than to a miser money is Siduey, 

Syn. Pleased, gratified, exhilarated, ani- 


Fnte, far, fat, fall; me, met, hhr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; y, 8c. iey. 
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niate<I, <lelight«A cheerful, joyuus, joyful, 
cUeerin;^ exhilarating, pleasing, animating. 
Glad (glad), L\t To make glad; to aileefc 
with pleasure; to cheer; to gladden; h* ex- 
hilarate. 

Each drinks tiie jiiicu thatA'iWj- the heart of njrin. 

But that which ail the \varrior train, 

Though most were sorely wounded, none were slahi, 
Drjiden. 

Gladt (glad), v.i. To be glad; to rejoice. 
Gtadd'st thou in such scorn ? 

I call my wish hack. Mnssin^^ev. 

Gladden (glad'll), ij.t. [A. Sax. .ylufLu/i. ] To 
make glad; to cheer; to please; to exhilar* 
ate. 

When he appear'd 

A .secret pleasure ..'.’-/irrfhfejjVi' all that saw him, 
Addison. 

SYN. To cheer, please, exhilarate, comfort, 
animate, enliven, gratify, deligiit. 

Gladden (gluirn), y.h To become glad; to 
rejoice. 

So .shall your country ever glijddcK at the .‘sound of 
your voice. Adams. 

Gladder (glad'er), n. One tiiat rnake.s glad 
or gives joy. 

Thou of the mount of Cytheron, 

Have pity, goddess. Dryden’s Chaucer. 

Gladdon (glad'don), n. Same as Gladai. 
Glade (glad ), n. [Lit. a passage for light ; 
akin giatt, glette, an opening, a clear 
spot among clouds; leel.glita, Sc. gkit, to 
shine.] 1. An opening or passage through a 
wood; an open place in a wood or forest. 
There interspersed in lawns and openiiicf ghides. 

Pope. 

2. An opening in the ice of livers or]ako.s, 
or a place left unfrozen ; smooth lee. [United 
States; local.]— 3. An everglade. [United 
States; local.] 

Glade (glad), n. A local name for the 
common buzzard {Biiteo vulgark). 

Glade, t uf. To make glad, Chaucer. 
Gladen, Gladwin (gla'den, gltuTwin), n. 
[h. gladLm, a swordj In &oif. names given 
to plants of the Iris family, especially Iris 
foitidmiina, Linn., from the sword-like 
leaves. 

Glade-net (gludTiet), n. A kind of net much 
useil In .England and some parts of the Con- 
tinent fur the capture of birds, esi.>eeially 
wood-cocks, in the glades of forests. 
6iader,t n. Gnu %vho makes glad. Chaucer. 
Glader (glfid'er), -n. Same as Gladen. 
Glad-eye (gladT), n. A ).>ird, the JEmberiza 
dti'inella, or yeliow-liammer. See Yellow- 
hammer. 

Gladful t (glacl'fnl), a. Full of gladness. 

There leave ^ve them in pleasure and repast, 
Spending their joyous days, aadgiad/idl nights. 

Spe/tser. 

Gladfulnesst (glad'ful-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being gbulful or joyful; joy; 
gladness, 

And there him rests in riotous .suffisance 
Of all his glad/ulness^ and kingly jo visance. 

Spenser. 

Gladiate (glad' i-at), a. [L. gla-dim, a sword.] 
Sword-shaped; resembling the form of a 
sword, as the legume of a plant. 

Gladiator (glad'i-at-er), n. [L. , a swords- 
man, one who fought at pul die games, from 
gladius, a .sword.] 1. In Ham. antiq. one who 
fought in imblio for the entertainment 
of the people. Gladiators were at first 
prisoners, slaves, or condemned criminals; 
btxt afterwards freemen fought in the arena, 
either for hire or from choice. Under the 
empire kiiight.s, senators, and even women 
exhibited themselves in this way. Gladi- 
ators were first exliibited only on the occa- 
sion of public funerals, but afterwards at 
entertainments of various IdLnds, am.1 espe- 
cially at public festivals given by the ediles 
and other magistrates; they usually fought 
in the amphitheatre, sometim es in the forum, 
sometimes at the funeral pyre. They were 
kept and trained in special establishments 
or schools, sometimes by persons who let 
them out for hire, sometimes by citizens 
who wished to exhibit them themselves. 
Gladiators were divided into different 
classes according to their arms or mode 
of fighting. Thus retiarii were such as 
canned a kind of trident and a net {rete), 
in which they endeavoured to entangle 
their opponents; Thradam were those 
armed with the round shield or buckler of 
the Thracians and a short s\vord or dagger; 
the mirmilloym had an oblong shield curved 
to suit the shape of the body; secutores were 
another class usually pitted against the 
retiani. In case the vanquished was not 
killed in the combat the people were allowed 
to decide his fate. If they decreed his 


death they hehl up their tliumbs iu the air; 
the thumb turned d«.uvnwards was the sig- 



Gladiatorg, I’ariously armed 
I, Seevstores. 2, Retiarii. 3, Thraci.-iti ami Mirmillo. 


j nal to .save him. Hence— 2, A combatant 
' in general; a prize-fighter; a <li.sputanfc. 

i Then whilst his foe each gladiator foils, 

The atiieist, looking on, enjoys tfte Sfiotli?, 

Sir y. Denham. 

Gladiatorial, Gladiatorian (glad'i-a-to'Ti- 
al, glad'i-a-to"ri-an), a. 1. Pertaining ttj gla- 
diators or to coml>ats for the entertainment 
of the Eoman people. 

Consider only the shocking carnage made in tluL* 
huniau species by the e.s;posnre of infants, the gla- 
diatordai shotvs, and the exceedingly cruel usage of 
slaves. £p, Porteahs. 

Hence — 2. Pertaining to eonibatant.s in 
general, as to prize -tigliters, disputants, &c, 
Gladiatorism (glad-i-at'cr-iziu), n. Tiie 
act or practice of gladiators; prize-fighting. 
GladiatorsMp (glad'i-at-sh’-ship), u. Tlie 
conduct, statu, or occupation of a gladiator, 
Gladiatory (ghul'i-a-to-ri), a. Eeluting to 
gladiators, [ilare.] 

Their gladiato7y fights and bloody spectacles. 

Bp. Reynolds, 

Gladiatiu'et (glfid'i-ri-tur), n. Sword-play; 
fencing. 

In their amphitheatrical gladiatiires the lives of 
captives lay at the mercy of the vulgar. Gaylon. 
Gladiole (glad'i-61), ?i. A gladiolus. See 
Gladiolus. 

Gladiolus (glad-Uo-ius), n. pi. Gladioli 
(gbid-Po-li), [L, gladiolus, dim. of gladius, 
a sword.] An extensive and very beautiful 
genus of bulbous-rooted plants, iiat. order 
Iridacese, found sparingly hi the warmer 
parts of Europe and in' N<3rth Africa, Imt 
abundantly in Bouth Africa. Borne of the 
species are half hardy, and rank among the 
finest of our popular garden ilowers; but 
the majority are frame and greenhouse 
plants. The favourite garden varieties are 
ino.stIy crosses between two or three South 
African species, such as G. natalPAuds, G. 
fiorilmndus, and G. cardimlU. Many of 
the gladioli are stately plants, gi’owing to the 
height of from 3 to 6* feet. Tlie gmm ha.s its ■ 
name from the shape of the leaves. 

Gladius (ghVdi-us), ?i. (L, , a sword, } In zool 
a term applicM.1 to the horny endoskeleton 
or pen of two-gilled cuttle-fishes, a.s Loligo. 
Gladly (glad'li), adv. [See Glad,] With 
pleasure; joyfully; cheerfully. 

Tlie common people heard him Mark sii. 37 . 

Gladness (glad'nes), n. [See Glad.] The 
state or quality of being glad; joy, or a 
moderate degree of joy and exhilaration; 
pleasure of mind; cheerfulness. 

They did ent their meat with giadftess and sinj?Ie- 
ness of heart. Actsii. 4'3. 

iGladm.s8 is rarely or never equivalent to 
mirth, merriment, gaiety, or tritimph, and 
it usually expresses less than delight] 
Gladship t (glad'ship), 71 . State of gladness; 
delight. 


Such is of crivie 

In worldes thiujj, Gower. . 

Gladsome (ghursuni), a. I. XTeased; joyful; 
cheerful. 

Theghtdsome gllO^;t^i in circiinsj troops attend. 
And with unweary’d eyes beheiki their friend. 

Dry den. 

2. Causing joy, pleasure, or dieerfulness; 
having the apjjearance of gaiety; pleasing. 
Of opoiing iieavon they sung, nad gictdsovie «iiiy. 

Prior. 

Gladsomely (glad'.sinn-1i), adv. In a glad- 
some inanncr; with Joy; with pleasure of 
mind. 

Gladsomeness (glad'-sum-noa), >i. .State of 
being gladrionu;; joy; pleasure of mind. 
Gladstone (glad'ston), n. A roomy four- 
wheeltMl pleasure carriage with two inside 
scats, ctilash top, and .scats for driver and 
footman. 

Gladwin, Gladwyn (giad'win). Sec Glai>en. 
Glady (glad'i), a. Having glades. 'Tlie 
eopBy and wood bejsmd.’ Mra. ^larsh. 
Gla^ol (gid'gol), n. [.Slav., a word.] An 
ancient .Slavsmio alphabet, iiriucipally used 
in several Iloinun Ckitbolic dioceses uf Istria 
and Duliiiatia in the psairns, liturgies, and 
olfices of the church. The alphal'iet boars 
traces of Iniving existed prior to the intro- 
duction of Cliristiauity, and seems to have 
been originally cut 011 sticks in tlie Bunio 
fashion. The earliest Slavonic maiiUBcripts 
are written in Glagol. 

Glagolitic (gla-gol-it'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Glagol; as, the Glagolitic alphabet. 
Glatk (ghikj, >i. [Perhaps sfuue as gkeic 
(which see); comp, also Gael, glac, to catch ] 
[Scotch.] I. A deception; a delUBion; a 
trick . — To jling the (jtaiJes in follPs e’en, to 
throw dust in people ’.s eyes. 

It i :5 indeed but a fashipn of integrity that ye will 
find .ainang tliemi a fashion of wisdom and a fashiou 
of carnaldcarning— glancing gla'ssea they are, fit: 
only to Jling thegiaihs injbl/ps e'en, wi' their pa^yk:y 
policy and earthly inqint*. Sir S4'\ ScoM, 

— Tw give tho glail'S, to befool and then 
leave in the lui’(?h; to jilt vme.— 2. A trau- 
sieiit gleam or glance, 

I could see by Viglaik of light frozii a noiglibonr’& 
window, that there was a man with a cocked Ijat at 
the door, Galt, 

Glandt,Glaiket(girik'it),rt. Unsteady; light; 
giddy; frolicsome; foolish; silly. ‘The lassie 
iB glaikit wV imdc.’ J. Baillie. [Hootch.] 

Hear me, ye venerable core. 

As cottnstd for poor mortals, 

That frequent jrass douce Wisdom’s door, 
l^orglaitit Folly’s portai.s, Bzerm. 

GlalMtHess (glfik'it-nes), n. .State of being 
glaikit; vain cir silly folly; levity. [Scotch. ] 

Bid tier h.ave ilone wi’ h'it glaikilness far a wee. 

y. G, Lockhetri. 

Glair (glfu*), n. [('T. glaive, from I. clara, 
fern, of cktniB, clear, the glair of an egg 
being the dura pars, or eloar portion; in 
It. chiara, Sp. and Pg, dara; or the word 
may be from a Teutonic root, and ooimeeted 
with Se. glare, glaur, viscid mud, slime, j 

1. The white of an egg used as varnish to 
preserve paintiug.s, aiid as a size in gilding. 

2. Any viscous transparent substance re- 
sembling the white of an egg. 

Glair (glar), c.t To smear with glair or the 
white of an egg; to varnish. 

Glair fgldr), 'U. A kind of halberd. 

Glaireous (giar'e-us), a. Eesembling glair 
or the white of an egg; viscous and trans- 
parent. 

Glalrine (gblvTn), n. A kind of glairy sub- 
stance wliicli forms on the surface of some 
thermal waters. 

Glairous (glarius). a. Same as Glaireom. 
Glairy (glar'iku. Like glair, or partaking of 
its qualities; covered with glair. 

The first sign of it is a. glairy discharge. Wiseman. 

Glaive, Glave (glfiv), n. [Fr. glaive, from 
L. gladiiis, a sword ; allied to Gael, dauk 
hmmh, a sword,elaidkeamhmor,a claymore; 
W. glai/, a bill-hook, a scimitar, a glaive.] 

1. A sword; a broadsword; a falchion. 
[Obsolete or poetical,} 

With that he threw her rudely on the flare, 

And, laying both his hands upon 

With dreadfiill strokes let drive at bini so sore, 

That forst him Hie abacke, himselfe to save, 

Spenser. 

Two hundred Greeks came next in sight well-try’d, 
Not surely arm’d in steel or iron .strong. 

But each pendant by his side. Fairfa,x. 

2. A cutting weapon, used i>y foot soldiers, 
fixed to the end of a pole, and differing from 
the bill in having its edge on the outside 
curve. 

When zeal with aged clubs aadglaves 

Gave chase to rochets and white staves. Hudibras, 


ch, c/tain; <5h, Sc. loc7i; g, f/o; Ljob; fi, FT. toJi; ng, sint;; 'fH, i/mii; th, tMn; w, trig; wli,ivhig] zh, azure.— See Key. 
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IMrg. Brawniag^iu tlie^foUowiiig 

' eFroiieoiwly a®.* tlie woyd as .aiean-* 

S5,i5 F .:!?5 \VrsIte«'s/;»’i«w w.a-s r.teel, 

■ ' ■ ■ a Israi'iS old iiartd tr. tv'&’ir iti 

'Aijii *fJ« lis fn< 5 «th 

■ iVhiriraed aj.;aiwrd sliC 

And aj,|-as;vit else fc;«i.rfaJyntcr« : 

■ ■ I7!ff komaufst Pa^^^'g.} 

h «' Olos^y ; sUok aad shining, 
n-s the lii'le of a ycaing animal m good coii' 
slifioii. iHrotoh.j , - , n r 

■Glamaf^^JiVrna), ii. [(^r. g(«uK,TlmmL} In 
wriL a f'u|iioiH gimiruy soorotion «>f the 
feihaciu'uHs hunuai'r of the oyelids, conse- 
ajHent tijK'iti, soiuu diBOi'der; Ijiearedni'SS. 
..Jfunutimn. ■ ■ ' : 

Okmer (giuhaftr), n. A rare spelling of 

iriannmr. ^ ^ , 

Olainour hirin' mor), u. flei-I. gldni-^fjni, 
s*'laitiuur, illusion; coini*. iiMuu\ the name 
A ii fiiiiiotfs ghost of Tcehiiidie story.] 
I, Ihe s«i»i>osetl inihienee of a charm on the 
eye, t'ansing it to see ohjecta differently 
from wiiut they really are. 

It Itnti msich 

Tq make a I.iOye s^.-em a kmhht. Sir Secii. 
As ‘I'jou cis thiiy ‘-.nvv hat well-far’d 
TFey coast Ihe ^’^iaTner o'er her. 

Old ballad 0 / yohufiy FtW. 

% ■Witehcraffc. 

And carted her like that rtiaidyn in the tale 
"Whosn Gwyditjti jaade hy glamour tint of Howers, 
Tefutysm. 

$. A luuie wliieli dcjes not obscure ot)|ects, 
httt which causes them to be seen in m 
aspect ciifferent from what tliey usually ap- 
' ' pear.: ■ 

The .dr ftlled with a strantfe, pale ^^amour that 
Menwd to hfi ovt-r the tsvoiid valley. IF. AVacX.% 

Olamoury (glahntr-i), n. Glamour. Lard 
l-ifttatK .. 

Olaace (glans), u. [The same wmrd as I>. 
((ktnH, 0. (/Lem, hedre, splendour; modern 
leeL (flans, brilliance. <s.kinip. B, dial, f/fren, 
Sc. (flmt, to gleuin. Go-iiip, also Ir. pMine, 
t>rlghtne.?s, ijtainne, glass. Glitter, glisten, 
gleam, arc proiiably more or loss 
fiosidy connected with this word,] 1. A 
sudden shoot • d light or apl endour. ‘ Swift 
m the lightoing'is glance.' A 

Kudden look or tiarting of sight; a raxdd or 
nutijumtary view rjr casting of the eye; a 
sudden and brief turning of the attention 
towai'ds something ; as, a sudden ^/hence; a 
fjtance of the eye. 

How fieet, is ar-'jy/Jcv of the miad ! 

Comprircf] with the isiieed of it;, Right, 

Th« tempest ks»j!f I.igii behind, 

. And the tiwift.wsuged aitowfi of light. Catofer. 

5. A hint; arcllection; an oblique or tran- 
sient stricture.— 4 . A nuine given to some 
luinerals which possess iiniefaiiie orpseinio- 
nictaijic hrstro; as, copiier-ryfawcc, lead- 

jlamre, imthtmiyi/lnnafi, ghtnce-caii], Ac. 
Glance (glans), v.l pret. A pp. glanced; ppr. 
glancing. 1. To shoot or dH»'t a ray or rays 
of light or spleinhmr; to omit flashes or cor- 
ruscations of light ; to flash. 

When through tha gioinn the,7/ii;.tf;'/r4r lightnings fly. 

Kmva. 

2. To fly elf in an oblique direction; to dart 
aside. 

Tlio daiiuiet i arrow jctmtced .iside. Tennyson. 

3. To look with .'i sudden rapid cast of the 
eye; to snatch a momentary or hasty view. 

Then r,!t again, and sigh and fflanee. SucMing, 

4. To make an hieideutal or passing reflec- 
tion or allusion; to censure by hints; often 

- ■ withfft 

He had writmi verse, wherein ‘i'^^iancedata car- 
tain reverend doctor, famous fftr his didness. S'Uif/t 

6. To appear and disaijpear rapidly, like a 
gleam of light; to he visible for an instant. 

And all along tlie forum and up the sacred se<at, 

Ifis vulture eye pursued the trip of those small 
St.imiits- feet. Maatulay. 

0lance (glans), v.t. To shoot or dai-t sud- 
denly or ohliqtjoly; to cast for a moment; 
as, to glance the eye. ‘ Gkmaing an eye of 
pity tm Ilia losses. ' Skak. 

Cflance-coal (glans'kOl), n, fE. glance, 
from its shining lustre, and coai] Anthra- 
cite (whUdi see), 

6tociiigly(glan.s'i«g-Ii), adv. In a glancing 
maimer; hyghmeliig; in an oblique manner; 
inddeutally. 

Sir Bieliard l-lHWkitis hath done something in this 
kina, but broken! V andA^Iii»a»jr/y, intending chiefly 
a discourse on his own voyage, Hake-wiiL 

^baJfld (gland), ti. fL. glans, glandis, an 
acorn.] 1. in miat. a distinct soft body, 
formed by the convolution of a great num- 
l^r of vesBcla, either constituting a part of 
the lymphatic system, or destined to secrete 


some fluid from the blood. Glands have 
bfjeu divided into mnglohate md conglomer- 
ate, from their structure; but a more proper 
division is into lymphatic and secretory. 
The former are found in the course of the 
lymphatic veB.seis, and are conglobate. The 
latter are of various structure. They include 
the mucous follicles, the conglomerate 
glands properly so called, such as tlie paro- 
tid glands and the pancreas, the liver, kid- 
neys, &c. The functional classificatitm of 
these ia into assimilating or absorbent glands, 
as those of the lymphatics and laeteals, and 
the secreting, a.sthe pancreas, Ac. ; the liver 
comlnnes both functions. The tenn has also 
been applied to other liodies of a similar 
appearance, neither lymphatic nor secretory, 
the ductless or vascular glands, such as the 
si>lecn, thymus, and thyroid glands, whose 
use is not certainly known, certain portions 
of the brain, as the pineal and pituitary 
glands, Ac. See CoNabOBATK and CONGLO- 
MERATE.— 2. In hot (u) a wartlike s%velling 
hiund on the surface of plants, or at one end 
of their hairs. Glands are very various 
in form. Thus, there are miliary glands, 
%vhich are small and superficial, appearing 
under the form of small round grains dis- 
posed in regular series, or scattered without 
order on all parts of the plant exposed to 
the air ; vesiciilaf gla7ids, small reservoirs 
full of essential oil, and lodged in the her- 
baceous integument of vegetables, as in the 
leaves of the myrtle and orange; globular 
(fktnds, which are of a spherical form, ad- 
hering to the epidermis only by a point; 
they are observed particularly in the La- 
biatu'; uirieukir glands or ampulUe, which 
are filled with a oolomdess fluid, as in the 
iee-plimt; papillary glands, aoinething like 
the papillfc of the tongue: they occur in 
many of the Labiatse; lenticular glands, 
which are of a round depressed form, and 
appear peeping through the cuticle of the 
stem of the common willow and other simi- 
lar plants. Some of these are home upon 
stalks, others sessile, or attached to the 
plant without any appendage. Lenticular 
glatid.s do not appejir to have any function 
connected with secretion, but seem rather 
to be the rudiments of roots which never 
develop themselves. (&) A one-celled, com- 
pound inferior fruit, with a dry pericarp, 
as in the oak, —3. In mach. a contrivance 
consisting of a cross-piece or clutch, for en- 
gaging or disengaging machinery moved by 
bedts or bands. —4. Insteam-engines, thb cover 
of a stuffing-1>ox; called also a Follower, 
Glandage (gland baj), n. A feeding upon 
acorns. Craig; IForccster, 

Glander (glau'dfir) v. t. To affect with 
glanders. 

Glandered (glan'd^rd), p. and a. Affected 
with glanders, 

Bt;ing drank in plenty, it (tar water) hath recovered 
even a,c’.few<flS?«rfhorse that was thought incurable. 

Berkeley. 

Glanders (glan'dera), n. [From gland.^ 

1. In farriery, a very dangerous and highly 
contagious disease of the mucous membrane 
of the nostrils of horses, attended with an 
increased and vitiated secretion and dis- 
charge of mucus, and enlargement and in- 
duration of the glands of the lower 3aw.— 

2. Ill nicd. a dangerous contagious disease 
in the human subject, accompanied by a 
pustular eruiition, communicated by inoeu- 
latton from glandcred animals. 

Glandiferous (gland-if er-us), a. [L. glandi- 
fer—tjlans, glamlis, an acorn, and fero, to 
beai’.j Bearing acorns or other nuts; pro- 
ducing nuts or mast; as, the beech and the 
oak are glandiferous trees. 

Glaadiform (gland 'i-form), a. [L. qlans, 
glandis, an acdni, tmd forma, form.] tn the 
shape of a gland or nut; resend liing a gland. 
Glandular (gland'G-ldr), a. Containing or 
supporting glands; consisting of glands; 
pertaining to glands.— Gtondnfar hairs, ia 
hot, hairs bearing glands on their tips, or 
fixed uiion minute glands in the cuticle, as 
in the nettle . — Glandular woody fibre, in 
bat a peculiar form of woody fibre found in 
the stems of re.sinous woods, especially the 
pine and fir tribe, consisting of a peculiar 
set of dots seen along the course of the tubes, 
and situated between them. 

Glandularly (glaiid'u-16r-U), adv. in a 
glandular manner. 

Glandulatiou (gland-u-la'shon), n. In hot 
the situation and structure of the secretory 
vessels in plants. 

GlaiAulation respects the secretory vessels, which 
are either glanUules, follicles, or utricles, Lee. 
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Glandule (glandTd), 7b [Lglandula^nime 
acorn. J A small gland or secreting vessel. 
Glanduliferous (glnnd-ul-if'cr-us), a. [L, 
glandula, a little acorn, and jero, to bear.] 
Bearing glandules, 

Glandulose (gland - Ids ), a. Same as 
Glandulous. 

Glandulosity (gland-ul-os'i-ti), n. 1. Tlie 
state or quality of being glandulous. — 2. A 
collection of glands. [Bare.] 

In the upper part of worms are found certain wliifce 
and oval £'laftaulosilies. Sir T, Browne, 

GlandiilousCglaiKTu-lus), a. [L, glandulosus, 
from glandula. dim. of glans, glandis, an 
acorn.] Containing glands; consisting of 
glands ; pertaining to glands ; resembling 
glands. 

Gians (glanz), n. [L. See Gland.) 1. In 
anat the vascular body which forms the 
apex of the penis, and the extremity of the 
clitoris. —2. In hot. the acora or mast of tlie 
oak, or a similar fruit, —3. In med. (a) a 
strumous swelling or enlargement of the 
thyroid gland ; broncliocele. (b) A pessary; 
a suppositary. 

Glare (glar), n, [Allied to A. Sax. glcere, 
amber, anything transparent; Dan. glar, 
Icel. gler, glass; L.G. glarcn, to glow like 
burning coals; and probably to %. glass, 
glance, &c.] 1. A bright dazzling light; 
clear, brilliant lustre or splendour that 
dazzles the eyes; a confusing and bewilder- 
ing light. 

The frame of burnished steel that cast a frlare. 

Dryden. 

Maidens, like moths, are ever caught hy glare, 

And Maranion wins his way where seraphs might 
despair. Byron, 

2, A fierce, piercing look. 

About them round, 

A lion now he stalks with iiSXY glare. Milton. 

3. A viscous transparent substance. See 
Glair. 

Glare (glar), v.l pret. <fc pp. glared; ppr, 
glaring. 1. To shine with a clear, bright, 
dazzling light; as, iiZamg light. 

The cavern .g'/rayg'jT with new admitted light. 

Dryden. 

2. To look with fierce, piercing eyes. 

They like angry Hons, Dryden. 

8, To shine with excessive lustre or bril- 
liancy; to have a dazzling effect; to be ex- 
cessively bright or brilliant; to be osten- 
tatiously splendid ; as, a glarmg di'ess; 
glaring colours. 

’Twas summer, and the sun had mounted high; . 
Southward the landscape indistinctly 
Through a pale stream. Wordsworth. 

Sbo glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring. 

Pope. 

Glare (glar), r.«. To shoot out or emit, as 
a dazzling light. 

One spirit in them rul'd, and every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and .shot forth pernicious fire 
Among th’ accurst Milton, 

Glareollnsa (ghVre-o-li"ne), n. pi The pra- 
tincoles, a sub-family of birds of the order 
Grallie and family Charadriadai. See Pra- 
tincole. 

Glareose (gla're-6s), a. In hot growing in 
gravelly places. 

Glareous (glar^e-us), ft. Same as GZaw-eotts 
(which see). 

Glariness, Glaringness (glar'i-nes, giar'- 
ing-nes), n. The state or quality of having 
a glaring appearance ; a dazzling lustre or 
brilliancy. 

Glaring (glaring), p. and a. 1. Emitting a 
clear and brilliant light; shining with 
dazzling lustre.— 2, Clear; notorious; open 
and bold; barefaced; as, a glaring crime. 
Glaringly (glariing-li), adv. Openly; clearly; 
notoriously. 

I know not whether the brick*dust men in their 
martial liveries, and the tallow-chandlers in their sky- 
coloured frocks, are not too glaringly offensive fciV 
a royal eye to bear. The Student. 

Glaryt (glarii), a. Of a brilliant dazzling 
lustre. ‘ Bright crystal glass is glary.’ Boyle. 
Glas (glas). A Celtic word, signifying a 
stream, occurring in several place-names; 
as, Douglas, Glass, Glasiord, Stvathglass, 
Glass, t uf. To gloze. Chaucer. 

Glase.t ii.t. To glaze. Chaucer, 

Glasinge,t 71 . Glass-work, Chaucer. 

Glass (glas), n. [A. Sax. glees; L.G. Di G. 
Sw, and Icel. glas; Icel. also glar; O.G. clas, 
glas (glass or amber). Akin glisten, glance, 
glare, xSre.] 1. A hard, brittle, transparent 
artificial substance, formed by the fusion 
of siiicious matter, such as powdered flint 
or fine sand, together with some alkali, 
alkaline earth, salt, or metallic oxide. The 
nature of the glass depends upon the quality 
and proportion of the ingredients of which 
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it is fontied; and thus an infinite variety of 
different kinds of glass may be manufactured; 
hut in commerce five kinds only are recog- 
nizetb viz. :—•(«) Bottle* or coarse gi-een glass. 

(b) Broad, or coarse window glass, (c) Crown- 
glass, or the best window glass, (d) Plate- 
glass, or glass of pure soda, (e) Plint-glass, 
or gla.ss of lead. The principal mgredienta 
used for the production of each of these 
kinds of glass are silica, or flint, and an 
alkali. The differences in the various kinds 
result from the description of alkali era- 
Xdoyed, and from the addition of certain 
necessary materiaiSj usually metallic oxides. 
The great utility of glass is well Imown, Its 
physical properties are of the highest im- 
portance. Although exceediii[|ly brittle 
when cold, yet by the application of a high 
degree of heat it niay be rendered so flexible 
and tenacions that it may with the utmost 
facility be moulded into any form. It is .so 
ductile when heated that it may be spun 
into filaments of the greatest conceivable 
fineness, and these when cold are pliant and 
elastic in a high degree. glass, a 
silicate of potash or soda in which the alkali 
predominates. — Tempered or totighened 

glass hardened by being immersed in 
a hot bath of melted wax, resin, oil, or other 
liquid whose boiling-point is higher than 
that of water. M. de la Bastie, the dis- 
coverer of the jirocess, has succeeded in 
tempering glass of a few millimetres in 
thickness to such a degree that it can be 
thrown to the ground witliout injury.— 
2. In chem. a substance or mixture, earthy, 
saline, or metallic, brouglit by fusion to the 
state of a hard, brittle, transparent mass, 
whose fractime is conchoidal ~3. Anything 
made of glass; especially, (a) a mirror; a 
looldng-glass. 

The of fashion and the mould of form. Sha&. ! 

(6) A glass vessel filled with running sand : 
formeasuring time; as, an hour-p?fl:si.v hence, 
the time in which a glass is exhausted of its 
sand; specifically (nan, f.), the time in which 
a half-hour glass is emptied of its sand. 

* Their glasses all were run.’ Chapman. 

She would not live 

The running of oneij''^<j'jji'. Shak. 

(c) A drinking vessel made of glass; hence, 
tlie quantity which such a vessel holds, 
and metaphorically strong drink ; as, fond 
of his glass. ‘ Like a glass did break i’ the 
rinsing.' Shale. 

When a man thinks one ,srlnss more will not make 
him drunk, that one g’lass hath disabled him from 
%yell discerning his present condition, ^er. Taylor. 

(d) An optical instrument composed partly 
of glass; a lens; a telescope; in the plural, 
spectacles. (e)An instrument for indicating 
atmospheric or other changes, in the com- 
position of which glass is used; a baro- 
meter or thermometer- —Glass of aniimimy, 
a vitreous oxide of antimony mixed wim 
sulphide.— GrZrtss of borax, a vitreous trans- 
parent substance obtained by exposing to 
heat the crystals of biborate of sodium. 

Glass (glas), a. Made of glass; vitreous; as, 
a glass bottle. 

Glass (glas), v.t. l.t To see as in a glass. 
Then take a shield I have of diamonds bright, 

And hold the same before the warrior’s face, 

Tiiat he mv>.y glass therein, his garments light, 
Fairfax. 

2. To reflect. 'A clear lake glassing soft 
skies.’ Lord Lytton.—^. To case in glass. 
Shale. [Bare,]— 4. To cover with glass; to 
glaze. ‘ Glassed oyer hy a vitrifying heat.' 
Boyle.— To glass one’s self, to appear as in 
a mirror; to be reflected. ^Wheii the Al- 
mighty's form glasses itself in tempests.' 
Byron. 

Glass-blower (glas'bl6-6r), n. One whose 
business it is to blow and fashion glass. 

Glass-blowing (glas'bld-ing), n. A mode of 
manufacturing glassware and window-glass 
by taking a mass of viscid glass from the 
melting-pot on the end of the blowing tube 
and then inflating the mass by blowing 
through the tube, repeatedly heating if 
necessary at the furnace, and subjecting it 
to various manipuZations. Moulds are often 
used in the making of articles by blowing. 
The term glass-blowing also includes the 
production of toys and other articles under 
the blow-pipe. 

Gla-ss-case (glas'kas), n. A case or covering 
of glass, or largely consisting of glass, 

Glasscbord (glas'kord), n. The name given 
by Franklin to a musical instrument, with 
keys like a pianoforte, but with bars of glass 
instead of strings of wire, invented in Paris 
in 1785 by a German named Beyer. 
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Glass-coach (glaskdch), n. A coach, suiie- 
rior to a haekney-eoaeh, hired for the day, 
or any short period, as a private c.arriage; 
so calle<l because orighmlly only private car- 
riages Iiad glass wiiKlows, 

Glass-crab fedas'krab), n. A popular name 
for what is now known to be one of the 
phase.s ot development of the podophthal- 
inatoms crustaceans, but which was formerly 
regarded as belonging to a distinct family, 
I'liyllosomata (which see), The name glass- 
crab i.s given on account of the transparency ; 
of the body. I 

Glass-cutter (glas'kiit-er), w. Gne wliose I 
occupation it is to cut glass, or to gTiiui it \ 
into various omainentai forms; that which 
cuts glass. ! 

Glass-cutting (glas'lnit-ing), n. The act or I 
jiroeess of cutting, .shaping, and nio<iifyiiig i 
the surface of glass by applying the material ! 
to he cut, first to a enst-mm uiieel .supplied | 
with sand and water, then to a stone wheel, i 
and lastly to a wooden wheel for the xadisli- | 
ing with pumice, I'otten-stone, and putty 
X>owder. 

Glassen (glasAr4 a. Sklade of glass; glazed. 
[Bare,] 

He that no more for age, cramps, p.'ilsies, can 
Now use the V)ones, v/e see doth lure a inrm 
To take the box up for him; and pursues 
The dice with ej'es to the giad viewes 

Of what he throws. F. ^oasofi, 

Glass-ejfe (ghisd), ?i. The common name 
in Jamaica for a species of thrush ('Ttmlits 
jamaicensis), so called from the bluish 
wdiite, pellucid, glass-like iris of the bird. 

A pulpy lierry on which it feeds is called 
glass-eye berry. 

Glass-faced (glas'fast), a. Having a face of 
glass, or like a glass or mirror.— A glass- 
faced Jlatterer, one who gives back in bis 
looks the looks of his patron. Shale. 
Glassful (glasTuI), 51. As much as a glass 
holds. 

Glassful t (glas'fiil), ff. Glassy; shining like 
glass. ‘Mineiwa’.s glassful shield.' Afarston. 
Glass-furnace (glasT6r-nas), 7l A furnace 
in wliich the materials of glass are melted. 
Glass-gaE (glas%,'il), n. Sancliver (which 
see). 

Glass-gazing (glas'gaz-ing), a. Addicted to 
viewing one^s self in a glass or niirror; 
flnicai. 

A whotesoiiiglass-gajsing, super-serviceable, finical 
rogue. SFaF. 

Glass-grinder (glas^grlnd-er), n. One whose 
occupation is to grind and polish glass. 
Glass-grinding(glas'grind-ing), n. Same 
as Gkm-eutting (which see). 

Glass-bive (glas'hiv), n. A bee-hive made 
of or covered with glass. Bypden. 
Glassbouse (glasdions), n. 1, A house where 
glass is made; a manufactory of glass.— 2. A 
house built of glass, as a con.servatory or 
greenhouse. 

Glassily (glasT-li), adv. So as to resemble 
glass. 

Glassiness (glas'i-nes), n. The quality of 
being glassy or smooth ; a vitreous ai)pear- 
ance. 

Glassite (glasfit), 5b One of a religions sect 
founded in Scotland in the early part of the 
eighteenth century by John Glass, a minis- 
ter of the Established Church of Tealing, 
near Dundee, who was deposed in 1728 for 
the opinions which he delivered in regard 
to ecclesiastical polity, resembling very 
nearly those of the Independents. The 
most distinguishing doctrine held by the 
Glassites is with respect to justifying faith, 
which is declared to be ‘no more than a 
simple assent to the divine testimony pass- 
ively received by the understanding.’ In 
England and America, to which this sect 
spread itself, the adherents called them- 
selves Bandemaniam, after Robert Sandc- 
man, a native of Perth, and son-in-law of 
Mr. Glass, 

Glassmau (glas'man), n. One who sells 
glass. 

Glass-metal (glas'me-tal), 51. Glass infusion. 
Bacon. 

Glass-mosaic (glas-md-ziVik), n. A modern 
Italian work in imitation of the antique, 
formed of small squares of coloured glass, 
frequently representing a painting so per- 
fectly as to deceive the eye, used for 
brooches, lids of snuff-boxes, and the like. 
Glass-mounter (gIas'inoimt-6r), n. One who 
embellishes glass articles with ornaments. 
Glass-painter (glas'pant-^r), n. One who 
produces designs in colour on or in glass. 
Glass-painting (glas 'pant -ing), m The 
art or practice of producing designs in colour 
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on or in glass. In glafis-fuiinting (or glass- 
staining, as it is alsu called), two methods, 
or a combination of the two, are chiefly em- 
ployed. 'J’he enamel method consists in 
painting on the glass in colours, which are 
then hnrned into it; the mosaic method con- 
sists in forming a design of sejiarate )iicces 
of stained or coloured glass, the colour l>eing 
imi>arted to the glafsB in the making ; the 
mosaic-enaMel method, the most common, 
consists of a combiimtion of these t%vo. 
Glass-paper (glas'piVper), n. A poli.shing 
paper made by .strewing finely-xioiindotl 
glass on a sheet of paper or cloth, which 
has lieen besmeared wdtli a coat of thin gine 
—much used for polishing metal and wood- 
work. 

Glass-pot (glas'pot), 71. A vessel used for 
melting glass in manufactories. 
Glass-shade (glaa'slirid), n. A cover or case 
of glass, as for flowers, gas-jets, At*. 
Glass-snake (glas'snak), n. The North 
American name for .snakes of the genus 
Ophiosauriis, from their brittleii6.s.s. 8ee 
OPHIOSAT-TKITS. 

Glass-soap (glaB'sdp), ti. A name given by 
glass-blowers to the black o.xide of man- 
ganese. 

Glass-stainer (glas'etan-^w), n. One w’ho 
stains glass; a glass-painter. 
Glass-stalniug (glas'stan-ing), n. The art 
or practice of staining glasss; gla.ss-p£iinting 
(which see). 

Glass-stopper (glas'stop-er), u. A stopple 
of glass for bottles. 

Glass-tears (glas'terz), ti. pi, Same as 
liupert's Drops. 

Glassware (glas'war), n. Articles or uten- 
sils made of glass. 

Glasswork (glas'wfjrk), a 1. Manufacture 
of or in glass.-- 2. The place or buildings 
w’here glass is made; in this sense often 
used in the plural. 

Glass-worm (glas'wenn), 7t. A glow-worm. 
Glasswort (glas'wcrt), n. A name given 
to the plants of the genus Salicornia, a 
genus of .succulent marine lierbs with jrdnted 
sterns, of the nat. order Chcnopodiaeea!. The 
various species of this genus, as well as of 
others belonging to the same order, grow 
abundantly on the coasts in the south of 
Europe anti north of Africa, and yield by 
buraiiig a vast quantity of ashes containing 
soda, formerly much employed in making 
both soap and glass; whence their English 
name glasswort. Two or tlii’ee species are 
natives of Britain. 

Glassy (glas'i), a. 1. Made of gla.ss; vitre- 
ous; as, a glassy subst.‘ince.-“2. Re.sendding 
glass in its pi’operties, aa in smoothness, 
brittleness, or transparency. 

There is a willow grows a-jlant a brook, 

That shows the hoar leaves ia stream. 

SFaA. 

Death stood all fixed in his eye ; 

His hands were withered and his veins were dry. 

Fvroft. 

Glastonbury-thorn (glas'ton-b^r-i-thorn), 
n. A variety of hawthorn which puts forth 
leaves and flowers about Clu'istmaa-tide. 
This variety is said to have originated at 
Ghtstonbiiry Abbey, and the original thorn 
was believed to have been the staif with'’' 
which Joseph of Ariinathea aided his steps 
on his wanderings from the Holy Laud to 
Glastonbury, where he is said to have 
founded the celebrated abbey, 

Glauberite (gbyber-it), n, [After Glauber. 
See Glauber-salt.] A mineral of a grayish- 
white or yellowish colour, a compound of 
sulphate of soda and sulphate of lime, oc- 
curring in very flat oblique rhombic prisms. 
It is found chiefly in rock-salt. 
Glauber-salt (glaTier-sfilt), it. [After Glm- 
her, a German chemist, who died in 10C8, by 
whom it was originally prepared. ] Sulphate 
of soda, a Avell-known catliartic. It is a 
constituent of many mineral waters, and 
occurs in small quantity in the blood and 
other animal fluids. Combined with sul- 
phate of lime it forms glauberite. It may 
be prepared by the direct action of sulphuric 
acid on carbonate of soda, and it is pro- 
cured ill large quantity as a residue in the 
process for forming hydrochloiic acid and 
clilorine, 

Glaucescence (gla-ses'ens), n. The state of 
being glaucescent or of having somewhat 
a sea-green lustre. ‘Destitute of glmices- 
cenee or bloom.' Gardener's Assistaiit. 
Glaucescent, Glaucine(gla.ses'ent, gia'sin), 
a. [L. glaums, Gr. glaukos, blue-gray or 
sea-green.] In hot. having a somew’hat 
bluish-green or hoary appearance; having 
a slight sea-green lustre. 
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in applied fonaerly to uii 
Mfiiuinci front lufetm, now known 

to 3to .Ani'or,/’o?«o'r'<f. , , i. 4 . 

•‘^ af plantf * 01 
tlu’ Hut j'rilf'.r rapavoiaceco. oiiaractwriKedby 
tin* ?',v< 5 -viiivc(i rap^nlo ami very nijort 
atvie; it is sonaimni from the plam-ous or 
iiuc of the nteniB and leaves. <r. 

(tlr; vt'liinvlioi'notl«l>oppy)isfrequi‘iit 

m Baudy .seii^shores; it Jms lar^te iiandsoine 
yelliov Ifiovers, ’vvliidi are very fir^adous. 
Tlifve are live urws known speeies, ino.'^tly 
nath-e-iof the Mediterraneau region, though 
i*;. occurs niao in Kastern Ania. 'J'liey 

alHUiml in a eupper-coloured ae.rhl juiue, 
sahi to he immnwm and to ueea.^ioii mail- 

GTaueolite (i?I<:i'.kohit), ??. fGr. ulmOm, sea- 
^vvon. and h stone.] In imneml. a 

j,'ree'ni.-3li-h3no vailetyof seapolite, coinjtosod 
duelly (d the Bilientes of iilumina and lime. 
atacoma(gI«pkr/ma), ». iGr. f/hnkuMH, 
opacity of the crystalline leiw, itmi f^lanhm, 
light gray. )dne.-gmy, sea*grmi.] In nied. 
a!t almost incurable 4liseafic of the eye, being 
an opacity ol the vitreotis htmiour of the 
eye, cdiftRuderued by a hluislrgreeii tint 
Buen from withrmt. It somewhat resoinldes 
cfttfu-act, especially in the gradual olfseiira* 
tion of visitin- Written ako Gtfiucwhs. 

Glaucomatous (glipko'mat-uB), a. <d or 
pertaining to, or luiving the nature of ghiu- 

■ aiaueoBite (glf^'kon -It), n. fdr. fjfmtkos, 
Boa-green.j A mineral wiiieh is esscntiiilly 
a hydrous Hilieato of Irmi and imtasit It 
is the ‘jjfi’eeu earth’ ed the cavities at erup- 
tive rocks, (»r tlm substance which gives the 
(ifjdonr to the grains of greensund and chalk, 
GlaucOpiS fglipko'pis). ih fGr. glavkoB, 
fieU'groun, ainl tb.),s, the eye.] A genus of 
birds ijclougiiig to the family (lorvidm, the 
only known species <»f w'hieh is G. dMvea 
(the .New Zealand ci’fnv), called by tho natives 
hMku, Its plnmaguls a very <lark greiiu ; 
the legs are Vdackand coarse, and the claws 
long, it ha.s a strong black, slightly curved 
beak, nsul a small brilliant light blue flap 
hanging dttwn on tMch side frohi the ear. 
Glaucosis (glji-kd'sls), u. Same as Glmi- 
mrtmi. ■.•■■■■ 

GlatlCOttS fglalius). a, • [I. glrfw;m; Qt. 
plittikoB, seia-greeii, light gray, blue-uray.] 
b Of a aiiU'greon colour; of a light jffieen. 

The Ic-Nk glide's ov'cr a Ijotcrdii coe».'red wit!! tuoc’jes 
■ tiir ' ^sitf iu« that reject ' tltfnijgii tijc ■ pyre 

w.je?r i-rccfi, or '"aiipljjrine. 

2 . .In hd, rovtireu ^vith a line bluiRh powder 
easily rubbed olf, a.s that on a Idiiu plum or 
on a cabbage leaf. 

Glaucus bgla'kus), «. A .genus of ninlihnm- 
chiute gasturopodonsnifdluBcs.fouiid in the 
wanner latitudes doating In tlie open sea, 
and nanurkaUki for their beuiitiful a/.iire 
bine and silvery tints, they arc very uhun- 
danfc in the Atlantic, where they may be 
seen w'hcn the sea is soiftotli, Lao'erireg it for 
miles, 'flicy are popularly known by the 

mimo of iieit-limniH. 

Glaudk:in,t Glaudkynt (ghubkin), «. An 
outer garment, supposed to he a species of 
gown, worn in the' time of Henry Vlli, 
Glaum e. L To grope <ir feel with the 
hands, as ill thedurk.— ro/zfuian at, to grasp 
at; to attempt to seize. [.Skadoh.] 

My heart, for fear, gae soui^h for sough, 

To hear the {hiuls., ami i,ce th;: ckuis 

Wha fil’d .at kingdotiis three, F>Hyfts. 

Glaur (glnr), u. Sticky wet mud. f Scotch. 3 
Glaxi:^ lgl#ks), %, I Or. gUeux^ glnx, the 
milk-vetch.] A genus of idants of the nat. 
order Priiii«lricem, comprising the sea- 
milkworts. G, rnarUima (common sea- 
milkwrwt or lilmik saltwort) in abundant 
on the sea-shore and in muddy salt nuu'shes. 
It is a small plant with branching steniB, 
and small tleshy leavo.s, and makes a good 
■:-ypickle. ■ 

Glavet (glHv), u. SeeOLAim . . 

Glaved (glfivil), a. Armed withaglave or ; 

-■;'.&word. ■■ ' 

Th«u W.'illace . . , 

Must raise ajjam hia^j/.jTA/hanfl 
To smite the shackles from his native land. 

OlAVeri (glavVir), v.i [W. gtavr% to flatter; 
gmv, something smooth or Binning; L, 
smooth,] To flutter; to wheedle. 
‘Home slavish, gliitarCng, fluttering parasite 
ot hanger-on.’ Bmith. (Eare.l 
GIaY0m{glaW;r4rX«. A flattem-. Mir, 
/ar 


i Glaymors (gla'morX n. -Same us Claymore 
I ( whi ch .see), ” J ah nsoa. 
i Glaymous (gUVmus), a. Aluddy; clammy. 

' Sir IF. Smtt ■ 

Glaae (ghw)f pret. & pp. glazetl; ppr. 
glazing. [From glass.] 1. To furnish with 
glass, us u window, case, frame, and the like. 
‘ Two cubine ts daintily p.'ived, richly hanged, 
ami glazed with crystalline glass.’ iJacon.— 
2 , 'l-’o tJi-kver, inernst, or overlay with glass or 
anything resemhling glass ; to cover with a 
shining, vitreous, or glairy substance; as, to 
glaze earthenware; to glaze pastry; to glaze 
a picture. 

So passed a iveary time ; each throat 

Was parched, ami jjlased each eye. Coleridge. 

;j. T^-r niuko smooth, glasslike, or glossy; as, 
to glnzB cloth or jiaper. 

Glaze (g'hiz), n. That whichis used in glazing, 
iiB tile vitrooiiB coating of potter’s ware; 
the wiiito of cgg.s. Used to give a shining 
appearance to pastry; .strong clear gravy or 
jelly hoik'd down to the consistency of thin 
cream, Ac. 

Glaze (gluz). 'I’b assume a dim, glassy 
lustre; to beeoine overspread with a semi- 
transparent film; as, his eyes begin to glaze. 
Glazent (gla/Zn). a, Resernhiing glass. 
Glazer (glaz^ta*), n. One who or that which 
glaze, s. Speciflcally—l, (a) A wan-kman who 
applies the vitreous incrustation to the 
surfjice of t'fn'tlienware, (70 A caleuderer or 
calico-smoother, — 2 . A w'uodcn wheel for 
polishing knives, coated on the edge either 
with leather having a rough surface of 
emery powder glued on, or with a ring of 
nietai consisting of an alloy of lead and tin. 
It is called also a Bitf-whcel and an JUmery- 
u'keel. 

Glazier (ghVzln'r), 7i. iFroju glaze or glass.] 
One whose business is to set window glass, 
or to fix panes of glass to the sashes of 
windows, to picture frames, &c. 

Glazing (gl»z''ing), n. 1 , The act or art of 
placing panes of glass in a window; the act 
nr art of setting glas.s; the ei’aft of a glazier. 
2. The act f>f giving a Bhiiiing or glassy ap- 
pearance to; the process or art of crusting 
wdth a shining, vitreous, or glairy substance, 
as potter’s w'are, pastry, Ae.— 3. The vitre- 
ous nr glairy substance with which any- 
thing, as putter’s w'are or pastry, is over- 
laid to give it a glas.sy appearance; enamel; 
glaze; especially, in iiainting, transparent or 
semi-transparoiit colours pas.sod thinly over 
other colours, to modify the Glazing 

■machine, a press with two polished rollers 
used for giving a glossy siu'faee to printed 
idieets, especially gold and colour work. 
Gle,t «. Glee, Chmtcer. 

Gleadt Cgled), 71. The glede or common 
kite. Bp. Hall 

Glead (gled), n. Same as Gked. 

Gleam n. I'A. Sax, gleam, gloim, a 

glittering; perhaps from ijllnimn, to glow or 
shine; cump. O.Sax, glimo, splendour, Sw. 
gliiiii/ia, to fl.'iHli; allied to glitter, glimmer.] 

1 . A shoot of light; alteam; a ray; a small 
stream of light. ‘ Gleams of mellow light.' 
Tmmyson. 

In the songs I love to sing 
A doubtful gleam of soln'ce lives. Tennyson. 

2. Brightness; splendour. 

In the clear axxMogkafn the flocks are seen. Poge. 
Gleam (gkhn), i\i. To dart or throw rays of 
light; to glimmer; to glitter; to .shine; tn 
daw.n. ‘At the diwn light gleams in tho 
east.' Webster. ' ii’weetly gi<!a?/iedf her eyes 
behind her tears.' Tennysoji. 

The nieek-eyeti Morn appears, mother of clews, 

At first Mnt gleaming iti the dappled east. 

Thomson. 

Gleam (glem), v.i. in falconry, to disgorge 
fllth, as a hawk. 

Gleaming (glemTng), a. Emitting a flood 
of light; beaming; shining clearly and 
brightly ; radiant. 

He (Mr, Bright) may be .•j.aid to have accomplished 
wh;it Macaulay called the triumph of eloquence, 
lighting up his words with that clear, gleaming, 
healthful Saxon humour, in which in our time he has 
had no riv.-jl. yusUu M’Carthy. 

Gleaming (gleni'ing), n. A shoot or shooting 
of light; a gleam. ‘Farewell yegUamings 
of departed peace I ’ Thomson. 

Oleamy (glSmT), a. Darting beams of light; 
caKting light in rays. 

In brazen arms, that cast a gieamy ray, 

.Swift tiirmigh tiie town the warrior bends his way. 

Glean (glen), v.t [Fr, glmur, 
ghrairQ, to glean, the origin of which has 
3>eeu refeiTOd to W. glain, gldn, clean, and 
to A. Sax. gilm, a handful. 3 l. To gather after 


Fate, far, ist, fftll; me, met. hfir; pine, pin; note, not, rntive; tube, tub, bull; 


a reaper, or on a reaped corii-ftckl, as the 
grains or ears of corn which are left un- 
gathered. 

Let me now go to the field, and glean ears of 
corn. lintb ii. *• 

Cheap conquest for his following friends remained, 
He reaped the field, and they but only gleaned. 

Dryden. 

% To collect in scattered or fragmentary par- 
cels or portions, as things thinly scattered; 
to pick up here and there; to gather slowly 
and assiduously; as, togleanafe^Y passages 
from an author. 

They^’'/rrtierif of them in the highways five thousand 
men. Judg. xx. 45. 

Idly utters what she 

From chronicles and magazines. Whitehead. 

Glean (glen), n.i. To gather stalks or ears 
of grain left by reapers. 

And she went, and came and gleaned in the field 
after the reapers. Ruth ii. 3, 

Glean (glen), w. A c ollection made by gleaning, 
or by gathering here and there a little. 

The gleans of yellow thyme distend his thighs. 

Dryden. 

Glean t (glen), n. [From clean.] The after- 
birth, as of a cow or other domestic animal; 

1 the cleaning. Eollmid. 

Gleaner (glen'^r ), n, 1. One who gathers 
after reapers. —2. One who gathers slowly 
and assiduously. 

An ordinary coffee-house gleaner iii the city is an 
arrant statesman. Locke. 

Gleaning (glenTng), n. 1. The act of gather- 
ing after reapers. —2. That which is collected 
by gleaning. 

The poor Jews had to gsither thegleanings of the 
rich man’s harvest. Atterimry. 

Glebe (gleb), ?i. [Fr. gVehe ; L. gleha, a clod 
or lump of earth.] 1. Turf ; soil ; ground. 
TUI the glad summons of a genial ray 
Unbinds the glebe. Garth. 

There is pleasure in the sight of o. glebe that never 
has been broken. , Landor. 

2. The laud belonging to a parish church or 
ecclesiastical Jjeneflee. 

Many parishes have not an inch of Stvi/i. 

3. t A lump ; a mass or concretion. ‘ Con- 
gealable again by cold into brittle gUb&s or 
crystals.’ A^’hutlmot. — 4. In tnwera?, a 
piece of earth in which is contained some 
mineral ore, 

GleDe-land (glebTaud), ?i. Same as Glebe, 2. 
Gletoeless (glebTes), a. Having no glebe, 
Glehoslty (gle-bos'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being glebous. 

GleDous, Glehy (gleb'iis, glebT), a. Con- 
sisting of or relating to glebe or soil; turfy; 
cloddy. 

Pernicious flattery 1 thy malignant seeds ... 

Sadly diffus’d o’er virtue's land. Prior. 

Glechoma (gle-kd'm a), n. [G r. gUchm, Ionic 
for hlechon, pennyroyal.] A small Linna3an 
genus of plants of the order Labiatie, now 
usually imited with FTepeta, comprising 
G. hederacea (Nepeta Glechorna), the ground- 
ivy. See Nepeta, GROUNi)'n‘y. 

Gled (gled), n. A kite ; a glede. [Scotch.] 
Glede (gled), n. [A. Sax. glida, O.Dan, glede, 
Sw. gliida, Icel. gleda, gledra, a. kite. Pro- 
bal)ly from A. Sax. glidan, S w. glada, to glide 
•—from its swiftness.} A bird of prey, the 
common kite of Europe {Milmis ietimis). 
Glede t (gled), ?i. [See Gleeb,] a burning 
coal. ‘The cruel ire, red as saiy glede.* 
Chaucer, 

Gledge (glej), v.i. [A foimi of gUy (which 
see).] To look askance ; to squint ; to look 
cunningly and slily at an object fi'om tlie 
corners of one’s eyes. [Scotch.] 

. The ne.vt time that ye send or brin^ anybody here, 
let them be gentles allenarly, without any frenid 
servants, like that chield Lockhard, to be gledging 
and gleeing about, and looking to the wrang side o’ 
ane’s housekeeping, to the discredit of the family. 

Sir JF. Scott, i 

Gledge (glej), n. A side glance; a quick, 
knowing look, [Scotch,] 

He gae a gledge wi’ his e’e that I kenn’d he took 
up what I said. Sir W. Scott, 

GleditscMa (gle-dichl-a), », [After Gott- 
lieb Gleditschi a botanist: of Leipsic.] A 
genus of plants of the order Leguminosaj. 

G. tnaca-nthos (the honey-locust) is a large 
tree, a native of the United States, where “it 
is commonly cultivated for hedges and for 
ornamental purposes. It is now also to be 
met with in English gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. The stem and branches are covered 
with hard prickles; the leaves are abruptly 
once or twice pinnate, and the inconspicuous 
greenish flovs^ers are borne in small spikes. 
They are succeeded by long, thin, flat. 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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curved, and often twisted pods, each con* 
tiiiniiiij mimeroua seeds, ct>vored with a 



sweet pulp, from which a kind of sugar is 
said to have been extracted. 

Glee (gle), n, [A, Sax, gle6^ glim, glig, music, 
joke, sport, gleoxoimiy glUwian, to be .merry, 
to sing. Akin O.E. gleeic, Icel. ghji, langhtm*. ] 

1. f Music: minstrelsy. [This u.se uf the 
word is seen in glemnm%.l-~% Joy; merri- 
ment ; mirth ; gaiety. 

There crime a tyrant, and vvith holy.jr/tv 
Thou fought'st against him, J Fardstvorfh. 

8. In wWtSic, a compoijition, consisting of two 
or more contrasted movements, with the 
imrts (three or more in number) so con- 
trived that they may be termed a series of 
interwoven melodies, in contradistinction 
to the part-song, which is usxially merely a 
harmonized air. 

Glee (gle), V. L Same as QUy. 

Glee-club (gle'klubX -A society ioitned 
for the practice and performance of glee 
music. 

Gleed, a. See GLErEB. 

Gleed (gled), 71. [A. Sax, glM, a live coal, 
.a iire, from gUwan, to glow'; comp. Icel. 
gU>d, D. gloed, hot coals; \gZosden, gloeijen, 
to glow ; G. gluth, glow, ardour, from 
gliihen., to glow.] A burning coal; a iire; 
llanie. 

For there no noisy railway speeds 

Its tordi-race scattering smoke and g/eeds, 

Longfeilorv, 

Cheerlie blinks the ingle-g/<?ei/ 

Of Lady Onlie, honest Lucky. Buym. 

Gleeful (gle'ful), a. Merry; gay; joyous. 

My lovely .-S-aron, wherefore look'st thou sad, 

When everything doth make ngiey/nihoa.st'i 

Gleekt (glek), v.i. [See the noun.] To 
make sport; to gibe; to sneer; to scoif; to 
spend time hlly. 

I liave seen you glee/iing and galling at this gen- 
tleman tivice or thrice, “ S/taA. 

Gleekt (glekX [I«el. leik, A. Sax, Ida, 
sport, with prefix ge. Comp. Sc. glailc, a 
trick,] 1. A jest; a scoff; a trick or deception. 

You fear such wanton and ill-report. 

Sir y. Harrington, 

2. A game at cards played by three persons, 
with forty-four cards, each person having 
twelve, and eight being left for the stock; 
also, a term in the game, meaning three 
cards of a sort, as tliree aces, three kings, 
&c. ; hence, the number three. 

Come, gentlemen, what’s your game? Why, 
gkek; that’s your only game. Gleek let it be, 
for I am persuaded I shall .some of you, 

Greene, 

of marriages: Pandolfo and Flavia, 
Sulpitia and myself, and Trinculo 
With Armellina, Old flay, 

8. An enticing or wanton glance of the eye. 
"'A pretty gleek coming from Pallas" eye." 
Beau, til Fl.—To gim the gleekt to pass a 
jest upon; to make appear ridiculous. 

What will you give us?-— No money, on my 
faith, but the gleek. Shak, 

Gleek (glek), v,t. To gain a decisive advan- 
tage over in the game of gieek. See extract 
under Gleek, n.% 

Glee-maiden (gleTnad-n), ?i. [A, Sax. gM- 
moiden.l A female minstrel or musician, 
Thi.s seemed to be the case with Louise (theA’‘{'^^* 
maiden), who, whether she was actually the heroine 
of her own song, or whatever other cause she might 
have for sadness, showed at times a strain of deep 
melancholy thought, which interfered with and con* 
trolled the natural flow of lively spirits, which the 
practice of the joyous science especially required. 

. . . Such was the damsel, who, with viol in 


ch, cAain; Oh, Sc. loch; g, go; j, ^‘ob; 


! hand, . . , stepped forward to the bystanders and 
armounced herself as a nusir ess of the gay science. 

Sir ir. Seat. 

Gleemant (gle'man), n. [A. Sax. gleo-mmi,} 
A miiiatrel or musician, ' Loud the gleemen 
sing.' Longfellow. 

Gleeat (glen), v.i. [Probably a Celtic word. 
Oomp, Ir. glaine, briglitnegs, glainm, glas.s; 
IrV. glaii, clean, pure, bright.) To shine; to 
glisten. unnoiir.' Prm. 

Gieesome (gle'sam), a. Merrj’; joj’oiis, 

Gleesmne hunters, pleased with their sport, 

■With sacrifices due have thank’d me for’t. 

i Gleet (glet), n. [Se, glet, gltt, tough phlegm, 
i ooze in the be<l of a ilver; from the stem of 
I glide.] A traiis|uireiit mucous ifischarge 
i from the urethra, an effect of goiionliea; a 
I thin ichor running from a sore. 

^ Gleet (glut), v.i. l. To fiow in a thin Iimx)id 
i Immoiir; to ooze, irm’uiau,— -2. To How 
1 slowly, as water. Cheyne. 

\ Gleety (glet'i), a. Ichorous; thin; limpid, 
j Wmeman. 

i Gleg (gleg), a. [Icel. glmggr, gleggr, quick- 
sighted, acute.] [Scotcli.) 1. Quick of per- ; 
ceptioii by means of any one of the senses; ' 
on the alert; aeiite: clever; quick of appre- 
hension. ”2. Keen-edged; 8harx>; applied to 
things, as to a knife. 

For, yet unskaithed by Death’s gully, 

Tam Samson's livin'. Bt(rn.t, 

Gleichenia (gli-ken'i-a), n. [After Qlekhen, 
a German botanist. ] A genus of polypodia- 
ceous ferns, typical of tljie group Gleichenia- 
cem (which see). Several species are culti- 
vated in Britain as stove ferns. 
Gleicheidacese (gii-kemi-a'se-c), ?i. # A 
group of ferns in wliich the naked sori, con- 
sisting of a few roundish sporangia, are borne 
on the back of the frond. The sporangia have 
a broad, transverse, complete ring, and 
they open at right angles to the ring! Tiie 
fronds rise from a creeping stem. There 
are three genera, with about forty species, 
in the group. All are natives of the waimer 
region.s of the glolje. 

Gleid (gled), n. Same as Gleed (which see). 
The sun that shines on the world sae bricht, 

A borrowed gleid frae the founbiin o' licht, H(igg. 

Gleire,t n. [See Glaie.) Glair; the white 
of an egg. Chaucer. 

Glen (glen), n. [A. Sa.x. —borrowed from 
the Celtic; comp. W, gbjn, a valley, espe- 
cially a river valley; Ir, and Gael gleann, a 
valley, a glen.] A .secluded narrow valley; 
a dale; a depression or space ))etweeii hills. 
‘And wooes the widow's daughter of the 
Jileii.’ Spensej’. 

Glene (gle'ne), n. [Gr. glene, the pupil, the 
eyeball] In anat. (a) the pupil; the eye- 
ball; the eye. Dimglimn. {h) Any slight de- 
pression or cavity receiving a bone in arti- 
culation. Parr. 

GlenliYet, Glenlivat (glen-le'vet, glen-le'- 
vat), n. A superior Scotch wbisJjy, so 
named from Glenlivet in Banffshire, where 
! it was first made. Comparatively little of 
^ the whisky wdiich assumes this name is now 
; really made in the glen. 

I Phairshoii had a son who marriod Noah's daughter, 
And nearly spoiled the flood by drinking up the 
■ water— 

Which he would have done, I at least believe it, 

Had the mi.\'ture been only half GlerJiwet. 

Prof. Aytoun, 

Glenoid (gleiToid), a. {Qlem (which see), 
and Gr. likeness. ] In anat. a term 
applied to any shallow, articular cavity 
which receives the head of a bone ; thus, 
the glenoid cavity of the scapula is the 
surface of the scapula with which the head 
of the hnmerus is articulated, . 
Glenotremites (gle'no-tre-mi^tez), n. [Gr, 
glene, articular cavity, and irema, perfora- 
tion.] A genus of fossil Echinodermata, 
with only one opening in the crust, found 
in the chalk of Westphalia. The genus 
was established by GoMfuss, and by him 
compared to the Cidarites. 

Glent (gient), v.i. pret. & pp, ghnt; ppr. 
Renting. [See Glint.) To glance. [Old 
English and Scotch.) 

As lier 

Aside, anon sbe g-an his sword espie. Chattcer. 
Phcjebus, well pleased, slunes from the blue serene, 
Glents on the stream, and gilds the chequer'd scene. 

Allan Ramsay. 

Glent (glent), w. A glance; a glint. [Scotch.] 
Gleve,t n. A glaive; a lance. Chaucer. 
GlewCgln). See Glue. 

Gley, Glee (giy, gle), n. A squint or oblique 
look. [Scotch.] ' 

Gley, Glee (giy, gle), v.i [Comp, Ban. gloe, 
Icel. glugga, to st&xe; Sw, gliiti to glance. 
The same word is seen in Korth E. aglea, 


ii, Er. ton; iig, sin^f; TH, fi^en; th, thin; 


crooked; Sc. aglee, agley, awry; gledge, to 
look askance.] To squmt; to look obliquely. 
[Scotch.] 

'There's a time and a time to look even’ 
(there’s a time to overlook things, and a tijne to no- 
tice them). ScoUh proverb. 

Gley, Glee (giy, gle), adv. On one .side; 
asquint [.Scotch.] 

Gleyed, Gleed (giy d, glOd), a. Squint-ey e« 1 ; 
one-eyed; squinting; oblique; awry.-~7’o 
gang gUy'd, to go awry or nvroiig, [Scotch.] 
Did you evor hear of the umquhile r.at.{y Himting- 
doxiganging a wee inx gleed in her walk through the 
work! f Sir IF, Scott. 

Gliadine, GliadSn (glfa-din), n. [Gr. f/Zm, 
glue.] One of the constituents of gluten, a 
slightly transparent brittle substance of a 
straw-yell o^v colour, Itaving a slight .smell, 
Biiiiilar to that of honey-oomh. It is tlm 
viscid portion of gluten. 

Glib (glib), a. [Oomp. E. gmherg, B. glib- 
berig, smoDth, slippery; glibhcren, L.(t. glip- 
pen, to slide. It may also be connected with 
glide and gUddei\] 1. Smooth; slippery; 
admitting a body to slide easily on tlie sur- 
face; as, ice is phV;.— 2. Voluble; fiuent; easily 
moving* ; as, a glib tongue, 

I want that glib and oily art 
To speak am i purpose not, since what I well intend. 
I’ll do't before I .speak. Shak. 

Glib (glib), v.t. To make glib or smooth. 
[Bare or obsolete. ] ' The tongue once glihbed 
witli intoxicating liquor runs .smooth. ' Bp. 
Hall 

Glibt (glib), n. [Ir. and Gael.] 1. A thick 
curled bush of hair hanging down over the 
eyes, formerly worn by the Irish. 

The Irish have, from the Scythians, mantles and 
long glibs, wldch is a thick curled bush of hair hang- 
ing down over their eyes, and inonstrously disguising 
them. Spenser . 

2. A man wearing such a bush of hair. 

In Tyrcoimeli tlie haire of their {the Iiiish) head 
grows jio long and curled that they goe bare-headed, 
and are called the women 

Gains/ard. 

Glib t (glib), V, t [O.E. and Sc, lib, Dan. live, 
to gold. The g stands for tlie A. Sax. prefix 
ge.] To castrate. 

I had ratJier./,’-/z/Muyself than they 
Should not produce fair issue. Shak. 

Glibberyi (glib'e-ri), a. i. Glib; slijjpery; 
fickle; unreliable; uncertain. 

My love is glibhery, there is no hold on't. 

Marsfon, 

2. Toliibic; glib; fluent; ready. ‘Tiiylubri- 
cal and phi? muse.' B. Jonson. 

Glibbint (glib 'in), n. A female wearing a 
glib or thick imsh of hair hanging over the 
eyea. [See extract under Glib, n. 2.] 

Glibly (glib' li), adv. In a glib manner; 
smoothly; volubly; «as, to slide glibly; to 
simiti glibly. 

Many who v/ouid startle at an oath, whose stomachs 
as well as consciences recoil at an obscenity, do yet 
.slide into a detraction. Dr, H. More. 

Glibness (glib'nes), n. Tim state or quality 
of being glib; smoothness; slipperiness; vo- 
lubility; as, glibness of tongue or speech. 

A polish’d ice-Uke^/f5«i'W doth enfold 
The rock. Chapman. 

Glicket (glik), n. An ogling or wanton look; 
a gleek. 

Glidderf (glidWw), u.f. [Akin to f/f«Zc.] To 
rentier smooth and slippery, as by glazing 
or smearing. 

Ben Jonson speaks of a gnlley-pot being well giid- 
dered, i.e, glazed. IVedgwood. 

Glide (gild), uL pret, & pj). glided; ppr. 
gliding. [A. Sax. glidan. Ban. glide, B. 
glijden, G. gUiten, to slide.] To flow gently; 
to'move without noise or violence; to move 
silently and smoothly; to pass along witliout 
apparent effort or change of step; to move 
or slip along with ease, as on a smooth sur- 
face; as, a l)ird glides through the air; a sliip 
glides through the water; a skater glides 
over ice; a ghost glides about in the twi- 
light. 

By east, among the clustj' valleys glide 
The silver streams of Jordan’s crystal flood, 

Fairfax. 

Thy shadow still would from room to room. 

Tennyson. 

Glide (gild), 1. The act or manner of 
moving smoothly, swiftly, and without la- 
bour or obstruction. 

It unlinked itself, 

And with inciented^»-/ffi?M did slip away 
Into a bush. Shak. 

2. In music and pronunciation, the joining 
of two successive sounds without articula- 
tion; a slur. 

Glider (gllcTer), n. He or that which glides. 
The glaunce into my heart did glide ; 

Hey, ho, the glider. Spenser, 


w, twig; wh, trhig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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GLIBIKaLl’ ■ /. 

■ mnki I A gUmmi short tkno, [Fro^ 
'/ ■.■; ',f l-iiuiul ■■EB.rf’iiih ABrf Scotdi.J — «•■ A fright. 
:’■ ■ iSeoMiJ ■ 

> hr>'^’ ri'c-n ivsi«o <:>’ ^ 

:' ■ ■ fisay fv'ttUer sicar :iie. .fjj'r /#'. SccU. 

' ■ ■ ■ dike t ?L ■ fBrmje as 0 lect } A sneer; 
m-mIE :i fh'Ut; a i^Ieeh. ,. 

GHin <aiho\ <<'. n’onueeted wifch glminwr 
ah>i iflii^ihi '] A h'Jit or i:-audhu--JJ(nm the 
y-Vi,., |in! n:it the lii;iil, hSlait;i'.3 
Glim, Glime ^'glnn. alhn), vJ. ’l.‘o look ont 
of the roraer of the rye; to look askance; to 
;.lunee'^lj}v. I'.'^eott'h.j 
Glimmer fulhahuei'i r.i [A kiinLjf dint freq. 
of ffknm. Coinp. (L jjliiiitner. n. faint; light; 
0 JihUii>rn, to shine, to glow.] 1. Tt> einit 
feoiihi or {■scattered raj'S of liglit; to phinu 
hdjjtiy; to give a feeble light; totJicker; us, 
the f/hVano;>UiY/<iiiWn; a lamp. 

V.'hcn fosv moriiisig t/«r the ilu’es. /V/r. 

Tiie we: 5 l vet with touie streaks of nay. 

_ S/iai', 

■ SfikI evening on the lawn. Trumlntli, 

% To Wink; to ivink; to look unsteadily. 

/ ISeotcIhj 

Gliminer (glInFnn'T), n. 1. A faint and nn* 
steady light; feeble scattered ray^ of light. 
They are (r;reephj|r uu the .stairs, 

N<>w in ami now in gluuiri. Co»i?ridi:e. 

2, Glitter; twinkle. 

Glys.*! of sutiu, a«<( ^Ummey of jseafls, Tmuyson, 

3. In minbiiu miea (which seek 
Glimmeriwg < glimOnerdng), n. I A faint, 

ntj.ttendy heamiiig of light: a glimmer; a 
gkvim; a faint iiidkation. 

Tlio f.nn.'i (nf rcjigioul stiJl remained with S'MJie 
of Hfi* ill Uivoj, and were the evidence 
tif what the ftsd life had l-een ijifoniser times. 

A’a.fd'f«. ■ 

o A faint view or iiotii'm; uii inkling; a 
^giiaipse. 

Gn die way the hag^nge post-boj’, who had been 
at; iivt a c^unfMonhi'' who they were. 

■ ■ ' A’fr //. 

Glimpse (giimps), n. fFrom the stem of 
0 Aiioi, iHinnaoi\ ike., the p being inserted as 
m */, .'?ein/#i,'fer, Ac. T'imucer has fjUmn’ 
by far giiiiimeriiig-- ‘ Ye have some 
iihj and no purlit sight.' Comp. Bwls.s tjjum- 
^e.ii, a spark; ediMmeu, to glow 

iiiuler the iwliAs ; Ih pliminnh (fUnaeu, to 
glow, to sparkle,] L A short (|umk light; a 
gletim; a nmmentary Hash. 

Buch va‘‘.t roDiti in Nature, 

Only to shine, yet 'icurce to coutfihitte 

■ Hacluitb of light. . ■ Afiitoff. 

t;ute j^^zm/se- e-f glory to my {sstie g'ivc, Prpicn, 

Z A sh<*ct trauBitury view; a giaiiee. 

btist year I i:aisj;ia aj^iinifse of his face, 

renuj’son. 

S, Bhort llecting enjopimnt. '"A ffUnipse of 
delight,* .Prior.—i. X faint resemblance; a 
slight tinge. 

No mail h.’itli a virtue that he Siath not %gi£mA‘:e of. 

■' sMk. : 

Glimpse (glimps), v.i. pret. A pp. fflmpml; 
ppr. (jtimpdag. To appear by glimpses. 

Ou the sloEie 

The sivr.rd rose, tlia hind fell, thehcird was drU'en, 
Vita, givn^se-d, Tennyson. 

Glimpse (glimps), r. t To see by a glunpso 
or giinipses; to catch a glimpse of; to get a 
himied view of, 

G3imie,t GiOioEet (glin), Glen. See 
ArLm^ 

Glint (glint), vX i'Of kindred origin with 
glimpse, glunmer, glance^ A'e. Cfimp. Dan. 
giimt, a gleam, glimte, to Hash.! To glance; 
to gleam; to pass suddenly, as a gieani of 
light, a ilash of lightning, or anything that 
reaeiubles ifc; to peep out. as a Jlower from 
the hml [Scotch, hut adopted by English 
writers.]' 

Yet cheerfully Uiou.g/j>gAir forth, 

A iw4 the storm,. , 

The SHU lay warm rm the grass, and ghyt£,rd nlea* 
satitly ilirough the leaves of the ash. /,ord /, vW7«. 

Glint (glint), n, A glance; a glimpse: a 
gleam; a tran.sient view; a Jlash, as of light- 
iiing; ii moment. [Scotch, but adopted by 
English writers.] 

The little room was dusky, save for a narrow p’/tni 
streaming dirtmj^di the not imite closed door of the 
; room. ; Dickens. 

Gllntt (glint), rt. Slippery. * Stones be full 
glint' Skelton. 
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i itiings, liamHters, dorniice, jerboas, the paca, 
; sipiirrels, and the Ainerieaii ilying-squirrm, 
and corresponds almost exactly to tlie 
Hodenlia of Guvier. 'rheir characteristic is 
two ihtt incisors in each jaw. 

GMrilie (gli'rin), a. In zool. pertaining to 
the GlirG»s 

Glisk (glisk), n. [Akin to A. Sax. glisian, to 
shine, Teel, glis^ briglitness.] A glimpse; a 
transient view. [Scotch,] 

Glissa (glis'aa), «. A fish of the tunny kind 
without scales. ■ ^ 

Glissade <gIis*Ma n. [Fr., a slide from 
r 0 ,sm\ to slide.} An luistalde mass of sand, 
earth, Ac., that has slid down a declivity. 

Glissade (glis-ud'), v.i. To slide; to glide. 

K. an<J C., aiiiklEhoius of laughter, gul 
hmtly over the siopes of snow. farm r. 

Glist (glist), n. [From fjmten.] Glimmer; 
mica. Bee MroA. 


_ (gli'rdx), 71. pi [I/., dormice.] The , 
fourth order of mammalia, according to the 
Rystem of Linneeus, It iududea the porou- | 
pines. harc$, rabbits, Ac., beaver.^, rats and j 
mke; guinea-pigs, agoutis, mannots, lem- j 


shiilu; to sparkle with light; especially, to 
shine with a iitful scintillating light; as, 
the (jlMening stars. 

The ladies' oyez'n glistened with pleasure. 

Richardson. 

GlisteE (glis'n), a. Glitter; sparkle. ‘Often 
we saw ihoglifitenat ice.’ Tennyson. [Rare.] 
Glister (gliii 'ter). i\i. [See Glisten.] To 
shine; to be bright; to sparkle; to be bril- 
liant. 

All that glisters is not gold. Shah, 

Glister (glis'tCT), n. Lustre; glitter. 

The.e/A'‘af<^'»'«>f the profit that v/asjudfjetl hereof to 
have ensued to Scottishmen at the first sight blinded 
many men's eyes. k'tto.v. 

Glister (glis'ter), n. Same as Clyster. 
Glisteririgly (glis'tfir-ing-li), ado. In a 
glistering manner; with sliining lustre. 

Glit (glit), n. Same as Gleet. 

Gliter, n.i To glitter. ‘All the feltles 
yUteren np and down.' Chaucer. 

Glitter (gllFter), v, i. rcvnnp. A. Sax. glitian, 
glitiiimi, ' glite-na^i, glimimi, but in form 
glitter more c‘lo.^ely resembles Sw. glittra, 
I<;td. glitra, (5. glitzcrn, to shine. Akin 
more or less nearly to all the members of 
the class of words referring to light, begin- 
ning witli (jl . } 1, To shine with a broken and 
Scattered light; to emit fitful and rapid 
dashes of light ; to gleam ; to sparkle; to 
glisten; as, a glittering sword. 

Ilc-r fair larjje eyes 'Qtm glitter bright. Coleridge. 
‘To glitter* is used in speaking of a multitude 
of filiininsf objects, or one of great splendour, but 
vvit'u ijeciiUar proiiriety of a .sliiiiing body or bodies 
in taotiou giving frequent Hashes or gleams of light, 
Barclay. 

2. To bo showy, specious, or Btriking, and 
bonce attractive; as, the glittering scenes of 
a court, 

Tlicglitferinx^and sounding generalities of natural 
right which make up the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Choate, 

Glitter (glit'ter), n, Bright sparkling light; 
brightness; brilliancy; splendour; lustre; as, 
the iflitter of arms; the glitter of royal equi- 
Page. ^ 

Clad 

With what permissive glory since his fall 
Was left him, or false .eAV*r. Milton. 

Glitterance (gllt'tt‘r-ans),a. Glitter; bright- 
ness; brilliancy. [Rare.} 
it ro.se and fell upon the .surge, 

Till from the glitterance of the sunny main 
He turn’d his aching eyes. Southey. 

Glitterandt (glit’ter-and), p. and a. Spark- 
ling, ■ 

Hftfioones himselfe \vtgliUerand arms he digbt. 

Spenser. 

Glitteringly (glit^tC‘r-ing-li), adv. In a 
glittering manner; with sparkling lustre. 
Oloam (gidm), [Akin to or a form of 
gloom, glum, Be. glaum, a frown. See 
Gloom. ) l. To begin to grow dark; as, it 
begins to glomn. [Scotch. ] -2, t To be sullen. 
GloanUng (glom'ing), n. [A. Sax. gmmng, 
glomnung, twilight, from gUm, E, qlaom 
(which see),] 1. Fall of the evening; the 
twilight. [Scotch, but adopted by English 
writers.] 

Xe, gloatning, the Scottish word for twilight, is far 
more poetical, and has been recommended by many 
eminent literary men, particularly by Dr. Moore in his 
Jetter.s to Burns, I have ventured to use it on account 
of its harmony. Byron, 

2. Closing period; decline; as, the gloa^nmg 
of life.— fi,t Gloominess of mind or spirit. 

Wormin, pluck up your heart, .and leave off ail this 
gloaming. y, still. 

Gloaping (glom'ing), a. Of or pertaining 
to the gloaming or twilight. — GZoamwu 
star, the evening star, [Scotch.] 


F^te, fhr, fat, f^U; m§, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, b\]U 


Gloart (glor), v.i. [D. gluren, to leer.] To 
squint; to stare impertinently. 

Gloat (gldt), v.i. [Allied to Sw. gluUa, gUtta, 
to look at with prying eyes, to peep; G. 
glotzen, to stare.] l.t To cast side glances; 
to look furtively. Chapynmi.—Z To stare 
with admiration, eagerness, or desire; to 
gaze with any warm or burning passion, as 
malignity, lust, or avarice, either while it is 
being satisfied or in expectation of satisfac- 
tion. * In vengeance gloating on another’s 
pain.’ Byron. 

GlObard fglo'bard), n. [From gloiv, and term. 
-iml] A glow-worm; a giobird. Jolmson. 
Glohate, Glohated (glob'at, glob'at-ed), a. 
[L. globatus, pp. of gloho, to make into a 
ball, from globus, a ball.] Having the form 
of a globe; spherical; spheroidal. 

Globe (.glob), «. [L. globus, a ball; Fr. globe, 
Bp. and It. gloho.'l 1. A round or spherical 
sr)lid body; a ball; a .sphere; a body whose 
surface is in every part equidistant from 
i the centre. —-2. Anything globular or nearly 
so; as, the globe oi the eye.— R The earth; 
the terraqueous ball: usually with the de- 
finite article prefixed. — 4, An artificial 
sphere of metal, paper, or other substance on 
wiiose convex surface is drawn a map or re- 
pre.sentation of the earth or of the heavens. 
That on which the several oceans, seas, con- 
tinents, isles, and countries of the earth are 
represented is called a terrestrial globe. 
That which exhibits a delineation of the 
constellations in the heavens is called a ce- 
leMial globe.— ~5. A body of men or other 
animals formed into a circle or closely ga- 
thered together. 

Him round 

A of fiery seraphim enclos’d, 

With bright emblazonry and horrent arm-s. 

Milton, 

Globe (glob), v.t. To gather round or into 
a circle; to conglobate. 

The great stars that gloied themselves in heaven. 

Tennyson. 

Globe-amaranth (gl61)’ani-a-ranth), n. An 
English name of Gomphrmna glohosa, nat. 
order Amaranthaceai, well known for its 
round heads of purple and wliite flowers. 
Globe-animal (glob'an-i-mal), n. A name 
given to certain minute globular plants t f 
the genus Volvox, formerly supposed to be 
animals. 

Globe-daisy (gldb'da-zi), w. An English 
name for the plant Globulai'ia vulgaris. See 
GLOBirLARIA. 

Globe-fish (glob'flsh), n. The name given 



Pennant’s Globe-fish {Teiraodoft h^igatus). 


to several fishes of the genera Diodon and 
'Tetraodon, family Diodon tidas, and order 
Plectognathi, remarkable for possessing the 
po%ver of suddenly assuming a globular 
form by swallowing air, which passing into 
a ventral sac, inflates the whole animal like 
a balloon. See Diodon. 

Globe-flower (glob'flou-6r), n, A popular 
name of Trollius europems (nat. order Raii- 
unculaceee), a 
common Euro- 
pean plant in 
mountainous r.- 
gioiis, having 
deeply five- 
lobed serrated 
leaves and 
round pale yel- 
low blossoms, 
the sepals of 
which are large 
and cohspiem 
0U8, while the 
petals are very 
small, Itiscif ten' 
cultivated in 
gardens, and is 
common in 
mountain pas- 
tures in the 
north of Eng- 
Globe-flower(Z’?'(j//fi!ij-««^'<?/«?w), land, north of 
_ ■ Ireland, in 

Wales, and in Scotland, where it is called 
lucken^gowa^i. 


oil, pound; 



ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc, iey. 



GLOBE-GLASS 


Globe-glass (glOl/glas), ii. Any glass vessel 
of a giobular form, as a vessel for holding 
live tfsli, a lamp-shade, &c. 
Globe-raimnculus (gloh'ra-mm-hu-lus), w> 

iHaine Globe-Jlower. 

Globe-runner (gl61/run-6r), n. A gymnastic 
performer who stands upon a large round 
hall and moves the hall with himself for- 
ward hy the motion of his feet. 
Globe-thistle (gldb'tliis-l), n. A popular 
name for plants of the genus Echinops, nat. 
order Compositoe, from the thistle-like foli- 
age and the globular form of the flower- 
lieads; 

Globe-trotter (gldbarot-Sr), n. A person 
who travels all over the world; a tourist 
who roams from one distant country to 
another. 

Globe-trotting (gldb'trot-ing), lu The prac- 
tice of roaming about the world, 
Globigerina (gldb-ijTu--i"na), n. [L. rflobitSt 
a spliere, and gero^ to carry,] A family of 
Foraininif era, characterized by a turbinated, 
many-celled shell, covered with spines in 
the recent or fresh state, the last cell having 
an aperture at the umbilical angle. They 
still abound in our seas, and are also found 
fossil in the chalk and tertiary formations. 
See Foraminifeea. 

Globirdjt Globardet (glo'lJdrd), n. A glow- 
worm, Holland. 

Globose (glob-os'), a. fL. glohosm, frcmi 
globus, a Ml.] 1. Eomid; spherical; glob- 
ular. 

Then form’d the moon 
and cv’ry magfjiitude of stors, Milton. \ 

2, In hot. having a rounded form resembling 
that of a globe; as, a globose root. 

Globosity (glob-os'i-ti), n. The quality of 
being globose; sphericity, ‘The gio6os% of 
the earth.' Bay. 

Globous (gldb'us), a. [L. globosus, from 
aball.] Bound; spherical; globose. 

Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
Than all this earth in plain outspread, 

Such are the courts of God. Milton. 

Globular (glob'u-ler), a. fFrom glohe.l 
Globe-shaped; having the form of a small 
ball or sphere; round; spherical; as, globular 
atoms.— LTohuter chm% a chart of the sur- 
face, or some part of the surface, of the 
earth on the principles of the globular j)ro- 
jection, ^Globular projeotiryn, that projec- 
tion of the sphere in wliich the eye is sup- 
posed to be vertically over the centre of 
the plane of projection, and at a distance 
from the surface of the sphere equal to the 
sine of 45“ of one of its great circles. If 
straight lines be then drawm from the point 
of view to the interior surface of the op- 
posite hemisphere their intersection with 
the plane of projection will be a perspective 
representation of it. This projecticm gives 
but a small distortion. See Projection.— 
Globular sailing, a term of navigation em- 
ployed to denote the sailing from one place 
to another, over an arc of a great circle, 
which is the shortest distance between two 
places, 

Globularia (glob-u-hVri-a), n. A small genus 
of perennial herbs or shru]:)s, formerly con- 
sidered as the type of a separate order, Olo- 
hulariacem, hut now placed in Selaginacete. 
They have small blue flowers, usually in 
terminal globular heads (lienee the name), 
and are mostly natives of the Alediterranean 
region. G. vulgaris is a common alpine 
plant, and is sometimes called glolie-daisy 
or blue daisy. G. salicina is a shrubby spe- 
cies of the Canary Islands with axillary 
flower-heads. 

Giobularity (glob-u-la'ri-ti), n. State of 
being globular; sphericity. 

Globmarly (glob'u-16r-li), adv. In a globu- 
lar or spherical form; spherically. 
Globularness ( glob'd- ler-nes), n. The 
quality of being globular; sphericity. 
Globule (gloh'ul), n. [Fr.; L. globulus, dim. 
of globus, a ball.] A little globe; a small 
particle of matter of a spherical form. 

Hailstones have opaque fflobttles of snow in their 
centre. Sir I. Ne 7 vt 07 i, 

Speoiflcally, in physiol, a circular or ellipti- 
cal body or corpuscle found in the blood 
of all animals, and particularly observable 
when the transparent parts of cold-blooded 
animals are examined by the microscope. 
See under Blood. 

Globulet (glob'u-let), n. [Dim, of globule.} 

A little globule; a minute globular particle. 
Crabb. 

Globulin, Globuline (glob'u-hn), n. 1. A 
protein body forming, in association with 
luematin or hfemato-giobulin, the main in- 

ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; 3> job ; 


gi*edient of the hioi)d globules, and also 
occurring, mixed with ali>unien, iii the cells 
of the crystalline lens of the eye (whence 
it is called also CrystedUn), It resenddes 
albumen, differing from it, however, in being 
precipitated botii from acid and alkaline 
solutions hy exact neutralization, and in 
being completely thrown down from its 
solutions by carbonic acid gas.— 2. In hot. a 
tenn applied by Turpin to all minute vesi- 
cular granules of a vegetable nature, which 
he considers the organic elements of vege- 
tation, and by Kieser to the green globules 
lying among the cells of a cellular tissue. 
Globulism (glolj'nl-izm), n. In med. a term 
sometimes applied to the doctrine of hom(E<3- 
puthy, * 

Globulose, Giobulous (glol>'ul-os, glob'ul- 
iis), a. Having the form of a small sphere; 
round ; globular. 

The whiteness of such jy/almlous particles proceeds 
from the air included in the froth. Boj'U. 

Globulousness (glolt'fd-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being giobulous. 

Globus Hystericus (gio'bus his-teT*ik*us), 
n. In pathol. a painful sensation in liysteria 
and hypochondriasis as of a Indl being flsed 
in the throat. This results from spasm in 
the upper part of the oesophagus or gullet, 
preventing the air or gas which ri.ses up in 
this tulje estjaping, and so producing a 
swelling which presses on the trachea or 
windpipe. 

Globy (gleb'i), a. Eesembling or pertaining 
to a globe; round; orbicular. 

Your hair, whose .ffloby rings 

He flying curls, and crispeth with Ins wings. 

B. I'fonsofi. 

Glochidate, Glochidiate (glo'kid’-at, gid- 
ki'di-at), a. [Gr. glochis, glochin, a point.] 
In hot. funiished with bristles or rigid hairs, 
the end.9 of which are hooked back, or 
barbed like a fi.sh-hook. Gray. 

Glode (gldd), old pret. of fjrh'de. 

Like sparkes of fire that from the anvil 

Spe7!ser. 

Gloiocarp (gloi'd-karp), to [Gr. gloios, 
giiniray, slippery, and karpos, friiit ] In hot. 
the quadruple spore of some algals. 
Gloiocladiese (gloi-d-kla-dTe-e), n. P?. [Gr. 
gloios, giimniy, slippery, ami klados, a shoot 
of a tree.] A sub-order of sea-weeds belong- 
ing to the nat. order Gryptoiieiniaceaj. The 
fronds are composed of filaments lying 
apart from one another and surrounded by 
a copious gelatine. 

Glombe,t u.f. [See Gloam.] To look gloomy. 
Chaueer. 

Glome (glom), 91. [L. pZomu.?, a ball] In 
hot. a roundish head of flowers* Smart. 
Glomerate (glom'er-at), v.t. [Jj.glomero, 
glomeratum, from glomus, glomeris, a hall] 
To gather or wind into a ball; to collect into 
a spherical form or mass, as threads. 
Glomerate (glom'er-at), a. l. In anat a 
term applied to a gland which is formed of 
a congeries of sanguineous vessels, having 
no cavity, but fuiuiished with an excretory 
duct, as the lachr^unal and mammary glands. 

2. Inbot. congregated; gathered into around 
heap or head ; growing in massive forms or 
in dense clusters. 

Glomerating (glom'6r-at-ing). p. and «. 
Forming a mass or glomeration ; winding. 

‘ A river which, from Caucasus, after many 
glomerating dances, increases Indus.’ Sir 
T. Herbert 

Glomeration (glom-6r-a'slion), n. [L. glo- 
meratio, from glomero, glomeratum. See 
Glomerate.] l. The act of gathering, 
winding, or forming into a ball or spherical 
body; conglomeration.— 2. A body formed 
into a ball 

The rainbow consisteth of a g-lo77teratio7i of small 
drops, which cannot f;ill but from the air that is very 
low. Bitcon. 

Glomerldse (glo-me'ri-de), n. pi [L. glomus, 
glomeris, a ball, and Gr, eidos, resemblance.] 
The wood-louse millipeds, a family of Ar- 
thropoda, resembling wood-lice, belonging 
to the order Chilognatha and class Myria- 
lioda. Their integument Is cliitinous and 
hard; they are of an oval form, and have the 
power of rolling tliemselves up into a ball. 
One species, called the pill-milliped or pill- 
worm from its resemblance to a pill, was 
formerly used in medicine. 

Glomerous (glom'Cr-us), a. [L. glomerosus, 
from glomus, glomeris, a ball] Gathered or 
formed into a liall or round mass. Blount 
Glomerule (glom'iir-ul), n. [L. glomerulus, 
from glomus, glomeris, a ball] In hot {(£) a 
cluster of flo wer-heads inclosed in a common 
involucre, as in Echinops. (6) A soredium 
(which see). Ho Wyji. 


Gloom (glom), n. [A. glbm, gloom, 
twilight, gbhmng, gloaming. Allied to 
gUa m, gli m met, he. See Gleam, GLt.fAM. ] 

1. Obscurity; partial darkness; thick shude; 
as, theghKmi of a forest or the gloom of mid- 
night. 

All in a fHoineiif tiimugf) the gioom were .seen 
Ten thouK;inti banners rise into the air, MUhm, 

I Hem’e”2. Cloudines.s or heavines.s of niiud; 
(Ejection, anger, sii!lenne.ss, and the like, 
or an aspect indicative of such feelings ; a 
depressed or gloomy state of affairs; dismal 
prospect; as, a gloom overspreads the mind, 

She will call 

That three-days-long I'lresag tifukc/iAJWJ of yours 
No presage, but the same ihistruslfiil rnood 
That niakes you seeuj less noble than yourself. 

Te7my.^,(»!. 

A sullen gloi}77t and fiirtoiis disorder prfv.ai.1 by 
turns ; the nation loses its relish for peace ntjd pros- 
perity. 

Syn. Darkness, obscurity, shade, dimuesis, 
cloudiness, heaviness, dejection, deiuesshm, 
diiines.s, melancholy, sadness. 

Gloom (glbin), v.i. 1. To Blvine obscurely or 
imperfectly; to appear dimly; to be seen in 
an imperfect or Availing light ; to glimmer. 
Slie drew her casement curtain by. 

And glanced athwart the gloomuig fiats. Te7t7iys67i. 

2, To be melancholy or dejected ; to look 
gloomy; to appear sad, gloomy, or dismal; 
to frown; to lower. 

There the black gibbet beside tlie way, 

(ii^M.i77iith. 

Gloom (glom), v.t. l. To obscure; to make 
gloomy or dark; to darken. ‘Black yew 
gloomed the stagnant air.’ Tennyson.— 

2. To fill with gloom or sadness; to niiike 
gloomy or sad. 

Such a mood as that which lately 

Your fancy. Tomyson. 

Gloomily (gldm'i-li), adv. [From gloomy.} 
In a gloomy manner; obscurely; dimly; 
darkly; dismally; sullenly. 

Gloominoss (glom'i-nes), n. The conditifiu 
or qujility of being gloomy; obscurity; dark- 
ness; di.sinaln8s9; sadness; dejectitm; sullen- 
ness; heaviness. 

The glciss7}zi7iess in which sometimes the nnnds of 
the best men are involved, very often statjds in need 
of such little incitements to mirth and lair.^ liter us are 
apt to disperse ind an choly. ..-Idiiisazi. 

Glooming (glom'ing), «. Gloomy; lotvering; 
di.smal; depressing. 

A. gioo77ii7ig peace this morning with it brings. Siiak. 

Glooming ( glbm ' iiig ), n. [ See G loam ino. 
Gloom.] Twilight; gloaming. [Hare and 
poetical] 

When the faint in the sky 

First lightened into day. T7 C7ich. 

The balmy crescent-lit, 

Spread the light haze along the river-shores. 

Tli)!7tJSa7S. 

Gloomy (glbm'i), «• [¥mm gloom.] 1, Ob- 
scure, imperfectly illuminated; dark. ‘Hid 
in gloomiest shade.’ Milton.— % Affected 
Avlth, eh aracterized hy, or expressing g h mm ; 
wearing the aspect of soitoav ; melancholy ; 
dejected; heavy of heart; dismal; doleful;, 
as, a glooniy cQimtenauce or state of mind; 
a gloomy temper. 

The reign of Foscari fonowed,i'’Aw«jt' with pesti- 
lence and war. JtnsAiit. 

3. Of a dark complexion. [Bare.]— S yn, Ob-, 
scure, dark, dim, dusky, dismal, cloudy, 
sullen, morose, melancholy, sad, downcast, 
depressed, dejected, disheartened. 

Gloppea (glop'pn), r. t [Icel gtu 2 >na, to look 
downcast.] To astonish; to sui'prise. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Gloret (gldr), r.l To glare; to glower. 
Hallmeli. 

Gloriahle (gld'ri-a-M), a. Gloriou.s, or to be 
gloiied in. 

Job, of all we read, was the most confident of his 
own integrity, which, indeed, was xm&yind ffloriabie. 

Fdthazn. 

Gloriationt (gl6-ri-a'ahon), n. [L. gloHatio, 
from glorior, gloriatus, to glory, to lioast, 
frompZom. See Glory.] Vainglory; a feel- 
ing of triumph. 

Glory, or internal gj!orfati(?fi or triumph of the 
mind, Is tire pai5sion which proceedeth from the ima- 
gination or conception of our own poiver above the 
pow'er of him that contendeth tvidi us, HoMss, 

Gloried! (gld'rid), a. [See Glory.] Illus- 
trious; honourame. ‘Your once gloried 
friend.’ Milton. 

Glorification (gldTi-fi-ka"slion), n. l. The 
act of glorifying or giving glory or of as- 
cribing honours to. ‘The glorification of 
God for the Avorks of the creation,' By;. 
Taylor.— % The state of being glorified, or 
raised to glory; exaltation to hetnonr and 
dignity; elev'atioii; glory; aggrandisenient. 
Glorify (gld'ri-fi), v.t pret. & i>p. glorified; 
I)pr. glorifying. [Fr. glorifier, L. gloria. 


li, Fr. ton; ng, sin<^; th, then; thj thin; av, toig; wh, whig; zli, jaziue.— See Key 
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■■ ■: aiHl tij m^m.] 1.-. l;o i^ve m 

;■ gliii'F t«; to |mysu;’ te magTsiiy siija. 

■ te>i'j5}ii;t* in w«rs!«hijn'to «;;?«, rli*e* liun^fiir to, in 
. :;l!ioiiglil orwo.nlg. Fs. taivl. a 

' ' / ■ .iicid w «!ierj iiijcli Isis asctilesijcj? atfove 

a'iti’i'inifs t* with due 'idsnifation ackriiswlcdgtxl 

■ '■ ■ lit* rrstikVigt'-'rioilB; to exalt to' glf>ry, or to 

. V IntFpmess. 

Gai'l vf cur fi'UlsCK* hath his f-:an 

.JeiiiH, Aasiaoj. 

■':■!:!, I'i) jnoi.’iUKf konoiiror in'atBoto; to litmoun 

■ ''.to fiXt'irl. 

' o/?<!i.jjv?ofiS'‘c*' {tifly ftn-si fo lifi mast Hccsstioas of JisV, 

kiir. 5!vt;c3en.>psridiO';?>7/Js,’, 

Elorioit'i i® 0 't’i-ol), ih fFoniiert -on typ-*;* of : 

■ "'A circle, as of rays, reprcaciitod 
\n isruaoiit paiutiiigs us, riurroiindii'ig tliu 

■ lit'siils of saints: in the oxtradt, nsod %um- 
tivfly. ■ Bee GioiiY, 8. 

Sa|.>piu,c wun 

f}f ehan h.air on caiciif-d hron’s. i;‘. IL iifry:iffm!j.7> 

Gloriosa (glo-ri-^F.su), n. A gomisof tni'or* 
lOEsorootcU. ulimbing hei'hs of the nut. oi<U/r 
WHaecfa, so uafued frojn llte fsplentihi ap* 
ju-anmeeof its tlower:’?. They have ia aiiuhed 
Sstettna and Rrat.tered opposite or whoiied 
leaves, wiiieh are narrow atol aeuiihuate. 
terioiiiating' in a tendnl The llowerH are 
mostly of a beautiful red and yellow eolto.u*, 
havhig: six lo-ng lanceolate nndiihited se^:* 

' which are entireiy retlesed, ■ <A mt- 

pei'h*h n Tjatiwof India and tropical Africa, 

!B enlth’ated in our hothouHe;s. 

Glorious C’ghVri-UB), ft. l,Fr. (jUvkvx, L 
{{1^*^}^!$, immfflnrki. See Ghoitv,} i. {Jha- 
nieterized by uttributcfj, i[nalitica, or acts 
that uro worthy of (5r xeet-ive -.rlory; ilhis- 
trkuii; of exaltealeseenem.e and f-plendour; 
noble; exeelhast; renowned; eeiubrated; 
very hon(>ur«tl>le. 

us rc:Mt-::jiiher %vo ar^' Cato's fi'send'i, 

And act like sjjuu who clahii that/pYria/r? title, 

, fi-fiii'sv}! . 

It Boastful: self-exulting; hsmghty; oiiten- 
UitU >ua; vainglorious. 

'r}jo« tl'ialt Ijave Mrokfo, apd smikes, ihop 

. if-aii, 

TIU thO'a bire.'.it!i’st ihjpncr ah ssian.tkat thou tulk'iJt. 

Mctt u. 

‘a. t Eager h.a*, or striving after, glory or dis- 
. tiiietloii, 

-C’' „ Most lukcrable 

, y, ' : ■ is thet dcslire , A/aA-, ■ 

i, Indepemieut of all the cares of life; hila- 
rious; elated: generally applied ta per.«ofi3 
elated with liquor. 

' ^ ' Kings rpay he hUist, tuit ’’i'ixm- viAn-^arimts, 

: 0\t a' th« i its o' life victorious. lUnrux, 

SvN. niiiBtrsofis, esninent, noble, escelhmt, 
renow'ucd, celebrated^ iiiagnilk;fc'nt, grand, 
spietidhi 

Gloriously (gir/ri-UK-B), «d?;. In a glorious 
mauiicr; as, (</) sj-dendidly ; illihstriwiSly; 
with great renown tu* dignity. 

Sir,;]: to tile Lcnl, for h« h.-ruh triuHiphed ijlcri- 

mi'O-y ■ Ex. .XV,' A' 

(b)t Boastfully; osteiitatioiisly, 

I to yusi, ‘.igriior, I speak it t\at .^/jrtoaurly, 

. nor out of alicetation. ’ /J. 'Jensan.', 

(e) Hilariously; elatedly. 

Drink, and he rcati then : ’th your country bids! 
GAnunux/j’ drunk olicy the iiniKirtaiit i.aU I 

Co^L’per. 

Gloriousness (gl5Ti-n.S"iies), n. a’ise state 
or quality of being glorhuLs. 

Glory (glbT'i), ti, fb. uloria, fame. The word 
is allied fc<> Gr. kleom, fame, khf>, to celebrate, 
U^f)^ to hear ; or, os Ffjjit is inclined to think, 
to If. (niarm, knowing, mwseo or nfmci\ to 
know, Hr. ffiijru'jsfko.ji i. Fraise, honour, ud- 
mimthm, or distinction, aecordetUiiy corn- 
mow cotisent to a person or thing; lionour- 
ahle tame; renown; celebrity. * Glory to God 
in the highest.’ Luke it 14. 

Thf paths lead but to the grave. Gntjy, 

2. A state of greatness or renown; state; 
pomp; magnidccnce. 

SoJoniun, in all Iiis^'vfe^^v, wa$ not arrayed like one 
ofthesio. Mat vl 

t Brightness; lustre; splendour; hrilllancy. 
Tlie moon, serene mounts the sky. /‘o/A 

4. The happiness of lieaven; celestial bliss, 

Thou slialt guide me with thy coansel, and after- 
ward receive me to Fs, ixxiit, 04, 

Distirjgai.sbod honour or ornuniont; that 
which hououns or mak./s renowned; that of 
which one does or may boast; an object of 
which one is or may be proud. ‘Baliylou, 
the ^107*3/ bf kingthjms.' Is. xiii. IE 
Think is hq 4 '/fvy to swiftll in tyranny. SA/wy. 
llis disgrace is to be called boy; but l4isx’'An' is to 
$ubaue men. Ska/^, 


Fate, far, fat, fdU; mu, met, her; 




'■ 's. Pride; bfi;isGsi!ne8»; arrogari'ce; vaingiory. 

On dcath-bt^;ls til conseinusx**/^ i'ie, - 

Since cvf Uc* ■dftc-t.Qt in tke. fiwde tftey rbe, ■ 1 (7W«.{r* 
7. Gencrt'iUs pride; i»raise worthy desire. 

I'he success of those w.sjrs was too notable to be 
istiknuwn tcj your ears, which all worthy fame natn. 

£~(iirjr 5'fj conii* viUto. .^17' F. .wrtO’* 

K In pitintipfA ueouddiKitiou of the nimbus 
mid aureohi,'tiiai hj, of the luminous luilo 
encircling the hcml of holy per- 
sons, and the halo enconipasBiiig 

the wholo person. Popularly, it is fre- 
quently eonfoiimlcd with the nimbus. Bee 
AUitk-uf.A, Xt.MIUiA 

Glory < gib’ ri), i\i. tiret. A pp. (jloricd; ppr. 
ytaryinff. fb, ijl<rri<n\ fi'ijm gloria,} 1. To 

u. xuit with joy;'t<>rcji»ice. 

bVery ytAn bill holy name. Fs. cv. 3, 

2. 'Fo 1)0 bn.'j.stiul; to h.%vv pride. 

Nyone . , . i.ho44k! cA'cv iii In?, prosperity. 

Plir/iardsflo. 

Glosei (f’Jif/.h r.t To alor^iunni'. HtfuGLOZE. 
Gloaer ighVerj, n. B.-uiic .'O’ fjr/os,s’<0’, 

OiOBS (-a'lo-:), if, [feel. ihime, bright- 

ness; S\v, (jlosm, to blaxe, to sparkle, to glow; 
tb fjlotzeii, to Bhiuo. to glance; M.H.G. Ijto^se,, 
glow, glauco?. Allied' t<) ylanx, glow, Ac. 
But iirthe bocmiuI meaning the word iimy 
really be the same as in the ne.xt article.] 
2. Brigiitno.-s or luBtre of a body proceetling 
froTii }i siUMioth surface; poli«h; .sheen; as, 
the* gb.ii'w of bilk; chdli is eiilcndered to give 
it ii 'idosr. ‘ IL-ith suHie'd uU bi.s ghm. * Shak, 

OA)-,,r i)f satin atul 5 .’ 5 ijnnu:r <,(f peruk,. 7 'cHttysoit. 

2. A specious arqjearauee or representatiou; 
estenml show that uuiy niisloud opinion. 

!r is net part of iny secret nieaning to set on the 
face Ilf this c.iufio .iity fairer than the naked 
tfis'h doJhasHbrfj. /AipAfer, 

Gloss (glo.s), ?L [FromL, gtossa, an obsolete 
fir foiadgu word that reciuires «?,xplunatioii 
(yee c.xtract IaIow), Gr. glfmmt, the tongue, 
ulaiignuga] 1. Uo mark intended to illus- 
trate sottie jiuint of ililHcuIty in an author, 
especi.illy writing iti a hireign tongue ; in- 
terpretation; comment; exfilanation ; an 
{r.xphmutory note on the margin or between 
the Hues of ji book. 

Ail thiii v.’Uiiout a^’/gA's or coinmont, 

■He would uitriddle in a U'lomesJt. , Hudibms, 

A properly meant a word from a 

foreign larigiiaj'c, or an obfioletc or poetical word, or 

v. ‘ii;u-:ve!' rc'iinres e;;{'j].inr.itioa. It w.as aftarwurda 
isi.ed f'nr the intefpret.4tiosi itself. ... In the iiith cen- 
tury it w.ni eHtended from ;i ■lisjgle word to an entire 
eexposifory 'SfJntc'ncc. The ftmt .iVess^r were iftter- 
iiiitar; they were nfternvanlij pkiced in the margin, 
and extended fmaily in some instances to ti sort of 
rminiiig commenttry on an entire book. H<xUam, 

2. An inter] u’etation artfully specious. 

No written laws cun be so plain, so pure, 

Bat wit, anti,.';<'/oxr, and malice may olsscure. 

Drytim. 

Gloss (g'lu.^), t\t [The last two words have 
both hud ail infhiencfi on the tneanings of 
thi.H verb, and it is mit easy to say whut 
ipiota of meaning btdongs to each.] 1. To 
give a superiicial lustre to; to make smooth 
ami shining; as, to yhm clotli by the calen- 
der; to //te mahogany. 

Tlje same ill luibits, the same follies too, 

G/exs'd over only with a saintlike: show’. Dryden. 

2. To explain; to j-ender clear and evident 
by comments; to illustrate. 

In p.'iTclmsent then, large ar, his fields, lie draws 
Assurances, I »ig asi,''/f7W*4fcjvinaws. Ihnne, 

3. To givo a sjiecious appenrancu to; to ren- 
der sjrecious and plausible; to palliate by 
sjieciaus representation. 

You h.ave the art the foulest cause. 

P/tt'iips. 

Gloss (gloa), w.i. 1. To comment; to write 
or makee.Tplariatory remarks. 

No man can «4;j,v upon this text after that manner. , 
-Dr, IL More, 

2. To make .sly remarks or insinuations. 

Her equals first observed her growing zeal, 

And, laughing, that Abra served so well. 

[.Tu this example the verb is really tnink- 
tive, with a clause for its object.] 
Glossautlirax (glos-airithraks), n. [Or. 
(fUma^ the tongue, and anthrax, a car- 
buncle.! A disejise iu !ior.se3 and (‘attle, 
characterized by malignant carbuncles in 
the memth, and especially on the tongue. 
Glossarial ( glos - sa'ri-al ), a. lielutiug to, 
eonueeted with, or consisting in a glossary. 

‘ Glfma rial index. ’ Jhmvell " 

Glossarisfc (glos'a-rist), n, l. A w'riter of u 
gloss or commentary. —2. One who compiles 
u glossary or a dictionary of obscure, anti- 
(iuated, or technical words. 

Glossary ( glu.s ' a-ri ), n.. 1 1, L. gloxmnum, 
from Gr. (Home, the tongue.] A vocabulary 


pin; note, not, niUve; tube, tu]>, bpll; 


GLOSSY 


of glosses or explanations of the inoaiihtg 
of words used by any author, especially by 
an (dd author, or one writing m a provm- 
chil ilialeofc, or of words occurring in a spe- 
cial class of works, of the technical terms 
of any art or science, of a dialect, and the 
like: a limited and partial dictionary; as, 
Tyrwhitt’s Glossary to Chaucer; a glossanj 
to Bunas’ poems; the Oxford Glossary of Ar- 
chitecture. 

Shakspere stands less in need oia^Qbassaryio most 
New Englanders than to many a native of the old 
cQ^mtrJ^ Y* I-o'i’^cU, 

— Vmahidctry, Dictionary, Gltmary. See 
under VoCABUL All Y. 

Glossator t (glos-at'cr), n, [IT. alossafeur, 
from Or. ylossay the tongue, a language.] 
A writer of comments; a commentator. 

The Jewish doctors understood the text better 
than Gratiaii, or John .Se/neca hi.s^/tfj'.Tdjfer. 

D/>. £ar7c7c<. 

Glosser (glo.s'er), 7i. A writer of glosses; 
a sciiolifisfc; a commentator. 

SaviFuy defends his favourite in the best 

manner he can; , . . but, without much acquaint- 
ance with the ancient /rA>ssers, one in.'iy pre.sume to 
think that iu e,xplaining the Pandects, , . . their 
deficiencies . . . must require a perpetual exercise 
of our lenity and patience, H<^Uam, 

Glossor (glos'dr), 7b A polisher; one who 
giveaalustee. 

Glossic (glosTk), 7t. [From Gr. ylMsa, a 
tongue.] ' A phonetic system of spelling 
invented by Mr. A. J. Elli.s, intended to be 
ustitl concuiTently with the existing English 
orthography (Nomic) in order to remedy 
some of its defects without changing its 
form or detracting from its value. The 
following is a specimen of Glossio;— 

Ingi4lish Glosifc kouvai'z whotev'cr proatumsiai*- 
shon iz intcirded bei dhi reiter. Glosik bucks kan 
dliairfo.ar bee maid too impaar’t risee'vd aurthoa'ipi 
too .iul reederz. A. Ellis. 

Glossily (glosT-li), In a glossy manner. 
Glossiness (glos'i-nes), n. [From glcs,^y.] 
The quality of being glossy; the lustre or 
brightness of a .smooth surface. 

Glossistt {'gl03'i.st), 71. A writer of .eoni- 
ments; 51 glosser. Miltofi. 

Glossitis (glos-Vtis), n, [Gr. glossa, the 
tongue, and term, -itis, indicating inflam- 
mation.] In 7md. inflammatiori of the 
tongue. 

Glossly (glosli), a. Appearing glossy or 
specious; bright, Cowley. 

Glossoceie (glos'd-s£d), » 1 . [Gr. glossa, the 
temgue, and MUf a tumour.] Swelled 
tongue, 

Glossocomium (glos'.so-co-mi'um), n. [Gr. 
gltlssa, a tongue, and Icomeo, to guard.] Ori- 
ginally, Ji small cfise used by the ancients 
for holding tJie tonifues of their wind-instru- 
ments. By extension it was applied to the 
box or case in which fractured limbs were 
kept. 

Glossocomon (glos-sofltom-ou), 7b A name 
which has lieen sometimes applied to a ma- 
chine composed of several toothed wdieels 
with pinions, and used for raising great 
weights, 

Giossograplier(glos-ogTa-f6r),7b [Gr.glossa, 
the tongue, and grapho, to write.] A writer 
of gIos.ses; a commentator; a scholiast. 
Bloimt 

Glosso^'aphical (glos-o-graf'ik-al), a. 
Pertaining to glosaography. 

Giossograpiiy (glos-og'ra-fi), 7i. 1, The 
writing of comments for illustrating 5 in 
author.— 2. In anut. a description of the 
tongue. Dxmgl'ison. 

Glossological (glos-o-lojTk-al), a, Pertain- 
ingto glossology. 

OloBsologist (glos-oFo-jist), 71. [Gr. gl6ssa, 
the tongue, and %o,9, a discourse.] 1. One 
%vho defines and explains terms. —2. A philo- 
logist ; a student of or one versed in glosso- 
logy. 

Glossology (glos-ol'o-ji), 71. 1 . The definition 
and explanation of terms, as of a science ; 
technology,— 2. The science of language; 
universal grammar; comparative phiiokigy; 
glottology, 

_ Gl/>sse/0j^y was manily brought into being by 
inquiries concerning the original language spoken 
by ni.an. IVhs^edl. 

Glossopteris (glos-op'te-ris), ?l [Gr. glcma, 
the tongue, and pteHs, a fern.] A term 
applied to a genus of fossil ferns found in 
the oolite: now called Sayenopiteris. They 
received their name from their tongue- 
shaped leaves. 

Glossotomy (glos-oPo-nii), n. [Gr, gUma, the 
tongue, aud tome, a cutting, from tewxio, to 
cut,] In a7iat dissection of the tongue. 
Glossy (glos'i), a. 1. Smooth and shining; 


oil, pomid; ii, Sc. alume; f, Sc. fey. 



GLO'S'TSB. 


rCiJlectmg lustre from a smooth surfftce; { 
highly polisJie<i; as, gloshy silk; a ghmj ; 
raven; a ghmg plium— 2. Having a fair or 
aijeeiotis appearance; plausible. 

He (f.orti Che'jterfield), however, with that gicssy 
duplicity which wasi hisi coastant study, atiucted to 
be quite tiijconcerned, Has^iveU. 

Glo’ster, Gloucester (glos't^r), n. A kind 
of cheese for which the county of Ghm- 
ceater is famous. There are two varieties, 
knowui as single and double, the latter being 
made of the richer milk. 

GlOtOlLt n. A glutton. Chaucer. 

Glottal felot'al), a. delating to tlie glottis. 
GXottalite (glot'al-It), n. [L. Clota, the 
river Clyde, and Gr. lithos, a Btone.] A 
liiineiYii consisting of a hytirnted silicate of 
iiino and magnesia, or of lime and alumina, 
foimd at Port-Glasgow on the Clyde. It is 
of a wiiito colour, with a vitreous lustre. 
Glottis (glot'is),^i. [Gr. glottis, from ghUtn, 
the tongue.] 1. The oiJeniiig at the upper 
part of the trachea or windpipe, and Ixi- 
tween the vocal chorda, which, by its dila- 
tation and (u)ntraction, contributes to the 
modulation of tlie voice. -”2. In music, a 
small tongue or reed, by means of whieli 
ancient wind-instrumeiits w'ero sounded. 
Glottological (glot-o-loj Xk-al), a. Fertai ning 
to glottology. 

Giottology (glot-oTo-ji), w. [Gr. glotfa, the 
tongue, Language, and logos, disemir.se.] The 
science of langiiage; philology. Written also 
GUmalogif. 

Glour, r.i and ?i. See GunvEii. 

GlOUt (glout), v,'L [A form of gloat.l To 
pout; to look sullen. [Provincial] 

Mrs. Western had chamjed her mind on the very 
point of departure; and had been in what is vulgarly 
called a glouting; humour ever since. Fielding. 

Glout t (glout), v.i. To gaze attentively; 
to stare. i 

Whosoever attempteth anything for the publike i 
, . . the same setteth hiinselfe upon a stage to be ; 
ghuted upon by every evil eye.—J«r«j/,;?A3w \ 

JBibU) to the Fender. Ed. 1613. ! 

Glove (gluv),?!,. [A. Sax. gUf; wiionce probably ' 
Icel. gldfi, a glove. Probably from ge, and \ 
Xofti (not in "A. Sax,), hand, Goth, loja. Sc. 
loof, Icel Ufi, the palm of the hand. ] A cover 
for the hand, or for the hand and wrist, with 
a separate sheath for each finger. The latter 
circumstance ilistinguishes the glove from 
the mitten.— hite the glove, to indicate 
determined and mortal hostility. 

Stern Rutherford right little said, 
but hit his glove, and shook his head. Sir IV. Scoit. 
^To throw down the glove, to challenge to 
single combat; to take xvp the glove, to ac- 
cept the challenge. 

Glove (gluv), v.t. pret. & pp. gloved; ppr. 
gloving. To cover with or as with a glove. 
Glove-band (giuv'band), n. A band passing 
over the glove at the wrist to secure it. 
Called also Qlove-elmp. 

Glove-clasp (gluv'kla.sp), w. l, A glove- 
band. — 2, An instrument with a little hook 
at the end for buttoning gloves. 
Glove-money, Glove-silver (gluv'nnm-ne, 
gluv'sil-vcr), n. A gratuity given to servants 
ostensibly to buy them gloves; also, in law, 
extraordinary rewards formerly given to 
officers of courts, &c., and money given by 
a sheriff of a county in which no offenders 
w'ere left for execution, to the clerk of assize 
and the judges' officers. 

Glover (gluv'er), n. One whose occupation 
is to make or sell gloves. 

Glover's-stitcb (gluv'6rz-Btich), n. In surg. 
a peculiar stitch employed in sewing up a 
wound. 

Glove “Stretcher (gluv'strech-6r), n. An 
instrument for fully opening or widening 
the fingers of gloves that they may be more 
easily drawn upon the hmid. 

Glow (glo), v.i. [A. Sax, gldwaxi, to glow as a 
fire, the same word as D. gloeijen, G. gluhen, 
O.G. glojan, gluojan, to glow ; Icel. gl6a, to 
glitter ; Sw. gloa, to sparkle ; compare also 
W.glu, that which is bright; Armor, glaouen, 
a live coal. Allied to glance, gleam, gloom, 
gloaming, glass, gloss, Am. ] 1. To burn with 
an intense or white heat and especially 
without flame; to give forth bright light and 
heat; to he incandescent. —2. To feel great 
heat of body; to lie hot, as the skin; to give 
a burning sen-sation. 

Did not his temples 

In the same sultry winds and scorching heats? 

jdcldison, 

S. To exhibit a strong bright coloiu*; to be 
red or brilliant, as with heat; to he bright 
or red, as with animation, blushes, or the 
like. *To gloxo with shame of your pro- 
ceeclmgs.' Shak. 
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Clad in agown th.at gk'v>s with Tyriaji rays. Drjden, 
Fair idwi;» iiow. 

Strike in the sketch, nr in the picture Pa^e. 

Her (iic.i^gltr:v'd ns i look’d at her. Tennysan, 

4. To feel the heat of pasHion; to be ardent; 
to be animated, as by intense love, zeal, 
anger, Ac. 

If you have never glaufed Tvitli gratisude to the 
Author nf the Christian revelation, you ktunv nuthing 
of Christianity. Btickniinster. 

5. To ])um or be vehement, as angry feel- 
ings; to rage, aa liassion. 

With pride it mounta, and with revenge it ghnus. 

Ijyydat. 

Glow t (glo), v.t. To heat so aa to shine. 
Pretty, dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 

With tliveTS-colonr’d fans, whose wind did lieeni 
To glow the delicate citeeks v,'hich ti^ey fltd 

Glow (gld), n. 1, Shining heat, or white heat; 
inciiudcsccncti.— 2. Brightness of colour; red- 
ness; as, the glow of imaitlj in the cheeks. 

A waving glow his bloomy beds display, 
Blushing in bright diversities cif day, Pc>J>e. 

15. Intense excitement or earneRtness; vehe- 
mence of passion; ardour; nniiuatimi. ‘ The 
ppjmofaloftier heroism/ Ur. Caird. ‘Ethe- 
real of Shelley.' Prof. Blaclde. ‘The 
red glowed scorn and proud ilisdain.' Shak. 
Giowbard (gld'bjij^d), n. Same as Glohard. 
Glower, GiOlir(gIour),u?:. [Comp, U.gluren, 
to peep, to peer. ] 'To look intensely or watch- 
fully; to stare. [Northern English and 
Scotch. ] 

As Ughisomcly abroad. 

To ! 5 «e a scene sac gay. Burns. 

Glower, GJour (glour), u. A broad stare. 
[Northern English and Scotch.] 

What shall I say of our three l)rigadiers, 

But that they are incapable of fears. 

Of strength prodigious, and of looks so froward, 

That evaty glaiir\\\(iy gave would fright a coward, 
Pmnccuik. 

Glowing (gir/ing), p. und a. 1. Shining with 
intense iient; white with heat; incandescent. 

‘ Glowing embers.’ ifiitoj-fi.— -2. Exhibiting a 
brightcolour; red; as, a^)'Zo^t’£?o;colo^ll•; ghw- 
ing cheeks. ‘The glowing yiolet’ Milton. 
3, Ardent; vehement; nniniated; as, glowing 
zeal— 4. Fervid; hot; heated; fiery. 


The gilded car of day 
His axle doth allay. 


Milton, 


Glowingly (gln'ing-li), adv. In a glowing 
manner; with great brightness; with' ardent 
heat or passion. 

Out he must break glowingly agalu, and with a 
greater lustre. Beau. & FI. 


Glowworm Cgbywerm), n. An insect of the 



Glowworm (Lauigyris nociilitca). 

X, Male, s. Female, upper side. 3. Female, under 
side, showing the three posterior segments (a) from 
which the light proceeds. 


genus Lampyris (L. noctilvea), of the order 
Coleoptera, the name being strictly appli- 
cable only to the female, which is without 
wings, somewhat resembles a caterpillar, and 
emits a shining green light from the extre- 
mity of the abdomen. The male is winged, 
and iiies about in the evening, when it is 
attracted by the light of the female, but 
gives out no light itself. 

Gloxinia (glok-sin'i-a), n, [Named after 



Gloxinias, 


Gloxin, a German ])otaui.st.l A genus nf 
plants, nat. order Ge.sneracete, distinguished 
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by the corolla approaching to bclLshapcd, 
I the upper lip shortest and tw<j-if»beiL the 
i lower thrce-lobed, with the middle hdu* 
! largest, and also by the summit of the style 
being rounded and liolhnved. The .species 
are natives of tropical America, wdiencc tlmj 
were introduced into this coiiiiti’y early last 
century. They are now among tiuj greatest 
orjiamcnts of our liothousoB, owing to tlndr 
richly coloured leave.*? and their ample, 
graceful, delicately tinted flowers, 

Gloise (glozkr.f. prut A: p]c glazed; ppr. gloz- 
ing. fO.E. glosc, gloss, interi'irotation ; thu 
meaning l>eing influenced by gloss, Iti^tre, 
See (r busy— both words,] 1. To flatter; to 
•wheedle; to talk smoothly or flatteringly. 

Soglrzed the tempter, and Jii^i j.’roeni tun’U. .Milton, 
A false glosing parasite. South. 

2. To explain; to exponml; to glo.ss; to com- 
ment. 

Pari:; and Troiliis, yoji have both Kaid well, 

And on the cause and question now in iiuud 

Have but superiicially. Shale, 

Gloze (gldz), n. 1, Flattery; adulation. ‘The 
glazes of a fawning spirit.’ JB. Jouson.-— 
2. t Specious show; gloss. 

Now to plain dealing, lay these glo::es by. Shah. 

Gloze (gldz), V. t. To gloss over; to put a fair 
, face upon ; to extenuate. ‘ By glozing the evil 
I that is in tlie world.’ Is. Taylor. 

1 Glozer (gloz/er), n. A fUitterer, 

' Glucic (glu'sik), a. [Gr. glykys or ghikm, 
sweet. ] Of or pertaining to or obtained from 
sugar.— G^iun'e acid (C|«llj«0,;), au add pro- 
duced by the action of alkalies or adds on 
i £4Ugar. It is a colourless, aniorplious sub- 
stance, is very solultle in water, attracts 
rapidly the moisture of the air, and its solu- 
tion has a decidedly sour taste. Ail it-s 
neutral salts are soluble. 

Glucina (glu-siTia), 71 . [Gr. glykys or glukm, 
sweet.] (BeO.) TJie only oxide of the metal 
gludnum or beryllium. Pure glucina is 
white, tasteless, without odour, and quite 
inRolu])le in water, hut soluble in the liquid 
fixed alkalies, 

Glueinimi (glu-sITuim), n. [From Gr. glykfis 
or glukns, .sweet. ] A %viute metal, €>£ specific 
gravity 21; it belongs to the group of the 
alkaline earths, and is prepared from beiyl 
—hence the name of Berylliuxii which is 
often applied to it. The salts of this metal 
have a sweet taste. Sym. Be. At. wt. fi'4. 
Glucose (glu-kosO, n, [Gr. glykys or glukvs, 
sweet.] (CcHmOfi.) A variety of .sugar, le.His 
sweet than cane-sugar, produced from drie<l 
grapes, cane-sugar, dextrin, starch, cellu- 
lose, &c. , by the action of acids, certain fer- 
ments, and'other reagents, and by processes 
going on in living plants. It also occurs in 
the urine of persons suffering from one 
variety of diabetes. There are tVo varieties 
of it, distinguished by their action on ]«>1- 
arized light, viz. dexti'o-ghtcosc, wldch turns 
the plane of polarization to the right; and 
fct;c;-(/fuca.?c, wliichtumsittothe left. When 
heated up to 400“ it Viecomes caramel, and 
is used by cooks and confectioners as colour- 
ingmatter. Called also Gra2w-sugar, Starch- 
sugar, Umhetie Suga7\ Ac. 

GIUCOSUrf.a (glu-ko-siVri-a), n. [E. glucose, 
grape-sugar, andir/'ca, for L. imna, urine.] 
In imthol. a name for one form of the disease 
commonly called diabetes, from its nujst 
characteristic sjuriptom, namely, sugar in 
the urine. 

Glue (glu), [O.Fr. glu; L. gluten, from 
ohs. gluo, to draw together. Cog. W. glyd, 
viscous matter.] Common or impure gela- 
tine, obtained by boiling animal .substances, 
as the skins, hoofs, &c., of animals, wltli 
water; used as a cement for uniting pieces 
of wood or other material. The name is 
also applied to other viscous substances. 

— -Jfarmc glue, a solution of caoiitchonc in 
naphtha, with some shellac added, used for 
joining the timbers of a slap. 

Glue (glu), v.t. pret. & pp. glued; ppr. glzi- 
ing. I, To join with glue or a viscous sub- 
stance; to stick or hold fast. 

Tills cold congealed blood 
That^/^/<w my lips, and will not let me .speak. Shah. 

2. To unite; to hold together, as if by glue; 
to fix; to rivet. 

She now began to glue iierself to his favour with 
the grossest aclulritioii. Smaliett, 

Job kept his eyes fixed on the ground . for saroe 
time. Sam, witit his glued to Job’s cmmtenance, 
ran up against the people. Pichefts, 

Glue-holler (gIu'boil-6r), n. One whose oc- 
cupation is to' niuke glue. 

Glue-pot (glu'pot), n. A utensil, usually 
consisting of two pots— the erne within the 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, fi'o; j,iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, siny; '4'H, then; th, f Ain; w, trig; wh, u7dg; s.h, azure.— -See Key. 
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■ : dissotviHg irluc?. i:ho iiiKer 

'. t!ii? nlm; ihv outer isj HllMwitlr 

■ :' water, .the holiliig of Melt cutises tiie glue 
to suelt ' 

Glner i%hi'>TK k. {<uc Wh** or tliUt winch 
oi'ic who cements witirgliie, 

■ ' 01-QeF (uh'VD, f7. Viiisi'oys; glutinous. 

. aiiieFS^USSCgiu'hries), u. Tlio state or quality^ 
of Nmg gluey, . x ' 

'■'0!ulsll (glu-lsli), a. Having the nature of 

Giiun tglmri). n. to and .Sc. 

fituvn.'i Fn iwiiiiig; sullen. [Foiloq.] 
fbi? Oiil nipchecse lf)oks. Has. he 
?,!eiM'r!.The n..i.’(vs., t,hi!ik ytiii, rnt'sssiii'aef.? ■ .Wfi. 
Gliuil t ('-’Imn), «. ftuileiiness, 

t v- o To ; to lov^k siillifii or gliini. 

Olumaceous fglu-mu'i^lum), a. Having 
glmutis. Tiie grasaes (Orammeje) and the 
Fyi*eruci'!i,‘ru’e sosnetuurss caOedi^ftemac/joMs 
plants. 

Gluhml (gliim'iirl), cr. In hnf. posseHising or 
characteriiDcd i^y a glume. 

Glumales (.gUMiuFle^), n. pi. In hut. un alli- 
ance of luonut'.otyledoiiis, which, according 
to the most recent deihiitiou,corjituina plants 
having a free ovary iiiii-ovulate (or with 
iiui-ovulate cells), ilowera usually in heads 
or spikelcts within inihricate bracts or 
glumes, perianth either more or less scanou.s 
or glume-like, and usually concealed within 
the hracis. and ulbiimlnttus Heeds. Tn it 
are iiiehuied the .Ei’i{K?anlonc«), Ceiitrolepi- 
dem, and Eestiaevro, iu which the ovary is 
often niore tium one-celled and the ovule 
IHJUdnloiH; and the Gramineaj ami Cypera- 
ce«}, iu wliich the <n’ary is always one-celled 
and the ovule ereet. 

Glume iglnni}» u> fF- iM/m, a Imll or luisk, 
from !/tnbu, to peel. Akin to Or. rJifphu, to 
hollow oiU.] In hat, the imbricate siadu- 
like bract inserted on the axis of the spike- j 
let in Oraijiineie nud Oyperacere; the husk 
or c'haif of grain, now calU-d the palea or i 
. pale, .i^ee OtusiALiSs. i 

Glimiella (g2«'ii.ieFia), m fh,dini. olffluma. [ 

See Glusik. i The inner husk of grasses; the i 
inuennost Hcale-liku envelope of tlie ova- 
riurn. I 

Gluraelle fcluhnel), n. fFr,, dim. of plm/ie.) 
Same as QUfutdlu, i 

Glt]imifera& (gium-ifVM'd), n, pi Same as ' 

GluimiieH. ' ■ ! 

Gtoliferous Jnfi-of. bear- . 

ing glumes; of or pertaming to the filuuu- | 
■■ ferre.' 

Olunmiyt (ghnn'i), «. [See Gloom.] Dark ; 
glumny; dismal. 

auE;fj ca:i!.!;i! {,![afa.s aiiay bapjien, as aye most £o : 
be fs.ared, whcri tinj wf^Uhsii' w.asif;th dark aud 

, ijlitfntny. isSa. 

GlimiEOS.q (ghmiTies), n. The condition or 
q iialiiy of 5 tehig gl um ; sail ennes.s, Trollope, 
Giumous (gluThns), u, Jn hot. having a lili- ' 
ftu’ni reeo])tafIc, with ii coiniuoii gliimo at 
the bfise. ■ . ■ i 

Gliinip fglunip), a i To show snllcnness by 
(»ne’s manner; to appear sulky. f<?olloq.i 
^ 'I o ..'/.v.vjp is slilt usc'tl in tanjjUar language for sit- 
tins.’ sullen and tn.it of iiumoisr. 

Glximpy (gluiupT), {{. Sullen; sulky. COollrxp ] 
He was unru^jh tvhun I called. 7' /Audv 
Glimcll fgluu.Ai), v.L flliiK niuy have the 
sante <*rig!ii with (jhnua, if not allied to 
led. ijhuifika, scotlhig, Jeering. Jturu'rsun,] 
'iVy frown; to loidiHimr; to be, in a dogged 
humour. (Scotch.]— To ghtnch ami glmui, 
to look dogged or sullen. 

Glimch (glhush), ti. A sudden angry lordt or 
glanet;,* a look iinplyiiig di-slike, dlsilain, 
migur, displeasure, or prohibition: a frown. 
jScotdi.l 

Glut (glut), v.t. pret. A: pp. glutted; ppr. 
Ijlatting. [L ghttio, to swallmv; whence 
alst* iUifflut, ghttton.\ 1. Xo swallow, or to ! 
sw’alhAv greedily; to gorge, | 

Though ev’ry drop lA tv. iter wear againsil it, i 

AiuJ gape at v'vid’st ta.4''A(ty hjiri, S/uik, * 

2. To doy; to till beyond sufficiency; to i 
sate; to disgust; to feast ot* delight to 
satiety; as, to glrit the appetite. ^The 
glutted Cj'clops. ’ Aenfs. 

Hia faithful heart, a bloody snciritlct;, , 

Tiifii fJTbiu lui hre.ist, to the tyrant’i eye-c 

.... Dfyifeit. ; 

3. TV) saturate. i 

The iiiensfruuirt, beiog already could not ‘ 

act piiwerfiiiiy cnoiigli to dissolve it. /iV’yM j 

—To glut the 7)}arl‘et to furnish an nver- ! 
supply of any aiiide of trade, so that tliere 1 
iH no sale hu* it. t 

Glut (glut), n. i. That which is swallowed, i 

Fate, far, M, %11; rue, met, h^r; 
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Dif,gnrgiist’ bjiil 

Tljesr ikniii'^li cfs*A chain'd thunderbolt », and hail 
, i If jre.n globes. d/r.'Aor. 

2. I 'Icnty even to loathing. ‘ A glut of study 
I nml retirement' Tope. 

! lie *ihaU find himself ins.,eral.-!c, even in the very 
j .jrAff" of his dclnjhtG. Str It. L'I-stri7?!ge. 

j 3. Alore than enough: sujxn-abundance; spe- 
i eifically, in coni, ah over-Rupidy of any com- 
; rnodity in the market; a supply aliove the 
i ■ denuind. . , 

I A //luf of thojie talents which misii men to eminence. 

! Macaulay. 

4. Anything that fills or obstructs a passage. 

stop, or other rneana. ’ Wimlimnl 
a A thick wooden wedge used for splitting 
WoekH. |,}*rovim.’jnl.'|— ij, Nuut (a) a pieiie 
of wood emidoyeil as a fulcriun in order to 
olitain a better lever power in raising any 
boily; or a piece of wood inserted beneath 
the thing to l>t3 raised in order to prevent 
its recoil when freshening the nip of the 
lever, (b) A jiiece of canvas sewed into the 
centre of a sail near the head; it has an eye- 
let-hole in its middle for the biint-Jigger or 
bfcjcket to go through. 

Glutseus (glu-tGTi.s), 71 [L, , from Or. ghutos, 
the buttock.] In unat. a name common to 
the three muaedes (»f the hip wliicli form 
part of the buttocks. The glutmm innxim m 
is that upon which a person 8it.s,aud wliieh 
.serves to cxtejid the thigh, assisting in pro- 
greardoti ami in standing; the ghitmus me- 
dius can move the thigh away from the body 
and also turn it outwards or inwards; and 
I the glutmits minbmis assists the others, 

I Gluteal (glil-tehl), a. [See last art.] In 
. anal of or pertaining to certain parts 
' conneirted wdth the bntto(?k,s.— GTMfmf ar- 
terg, a liraneh of the hypogastric or inter- I 
nal iliac artery, which supplies the gluteal j 
muHcdes, — Gluteal mUHckf!, three largo ! 
inustde.s on each .side, wlikdi make up the | 
flealiy part of the buttocks. 

Gluten (glu'ten), n. [L. 8ee Glue.] A 
tough elastic substance of a grayish {*olour, 
which becomes brown and brittle by dry- 
ing, found in the Hour uf wheat and other 
grain. It contributes much to the nutritive 
quality of flour, ami gives tenacity to its 
paste. A similar substance is iVmnd in the 
juices of certain plant.s. Gluten consists of 
gliadine, vegetable fibriue, and eaBeine, with 
sometimes a fatty substance. 

G/.v.-'f’?.’ exhibits the same tiercentage composition 
as the albiiminoids; it Ls not, however’a simple pro.xi- 
inate princtple, but nifty be separated into two di.s- 
tinct substances, one soluble rmd the other insoluble 
in aicfihol; and, according to Ritthatssen, the por- 
tion soluble in nlcoliol may be further resolved into 
tv,'o substa.nces, one calkd mudu, (jr z'e/rdade 
caset'it, the other rjutin, gliadin, ox z>e.^siab(c. sela- 
iiH} the portiem insoluble m alcohol is called "'vege.- 
/ibrin. Watts ^ Did, of Chem. 

Gluten-bread (glu'ten-bred), n. A kiml of 
breati in whicii there Is a large priqiortion 
of gluten. It hi used in difibeteE. 

Gluteus (glu-tSTis), 70 Same as Glutmus. 
Glutinate (gluTiu-at). v.t. pret. & pp. glu- 
tinated; ijyir. glvtinating, [L, glutino, ylu- 
tumtum, from gluten, glue.] To unite with 
glue; to cement, Bailey, 

Giutination (glu-tin-fdshon), 70 The act of 
ghitinating or uniting with gluo. 
Glutlnative (ghVtin-ai-iv), a. Having the 
t(uality of cementing; tenacious. 

Glutine, Glutiu (gluTin), 71 . The same as 
(which see). 

Glutinose {gluTm-0.sX «• Same as Glutin- 
ous. 

Glutinosity (glu-tin-os'i-ti), n. The state or 
(piality of being glutinous; viscousness. 
Glutinous (gliTtin-us), a. [L. glutimsus, 
from gluten. See Glue,] 1. Viscous; viscid; 
temudons; having the quality of glue; re- 
sembling glue. 

. Next tins marble venom’d seat, 

hmeiir’d with gums q{ glutinous heat. Milton. 

2. In hot. be.smeared with a slippery moist- 
ure; as, a ghitimm leaf. 

Glutinousness (gluTin-us-nes), n. The state 
or quality of btdng glutinous; viscosity; vis- 
cidity; tenacity, Chnyne, 

Glutman (glnFman), n. pi. Glutmen (glut'- 
imm). A custom-house term for an extra 
officer employed when a glut of -work de- 
mands a.s.siatanee. 

Gluts (gluts), n. The Oxfordshire local name 
for tlie broad-nosed eel {Anguillti latiros- 
tria), 

QlUttOH (ghit'n). n. [Fr. glm/ton, from L. 
glutu, £ff^£^^o,fromp'Dif^o, to swallow.) 1. One 
who indulges to e.xcess in eating, or eating 
and drinking; one who gorges hiin,.self with 
food: a gonnaiuliKer,— 2. One who indulges 
or is eager in anything to excess. 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


Cflulions in munlcr, -wanton to de.stroy. GranviPe, 
3. In zool. the Gido urcri'cwff, a carnivorous 
tpiadrupcd, about the size of a large badger, 
and intermediate between the bear family 
(lTrsida‘)and the weasels (Mustelidai), resem- 
bling the former family in general structure 
and the latter in dentition. It inhabits 
FTorthern Europe and America, and is known 
also by the name of Wolverene or Wolverim. 
The glutton is slow and deficient in agility, 
but persevering, cunning, fierce, and of 
great strength. It prefers putrid flesh, and 
has an extremely fetid odour. The fur is 
valuable, that from Siberia being preferred 
from its being of a glossy black. It receives 
its name from its voracity, which, however, 
lias been greatly exaggerated. 

Glutton t (gluFn), a. Of or belonging to a 
glutton; gluttonous. /GTurtou souls.’ Dry- 
den. 

A glutton monastery in former ages makes a hun- 
gry ministry in oiir days. Fuller. 

Glutton t (glut'n), •v.%. To eat to excess; to 
gomiandize ; to indulge the appetite to ex- 

Whereon in Egypt glnttoniug they fed. Drayton. 

Glutton t (glut'n), v.t. To overfill, as with 
food; to glut. 

Then after all your fooling, fat, and wine, 
GhtttoTi’ciut last, return, at home to pine. Lovelace. 

Gluttonish (glut'n-ish), a. Gluttonous. Bir 
P. Sidney. [Bare.] 

Gluttonize (glut'n-iz), v.i. To eat to excess; 
to eat voraciously; to indulge the appetite to 
excess; to be luxurious. Hallytoell. [Bare.] 
Gluttonous (giutTi-us), a. 1. Given to ex- 
cessive eating; indulging the appetite for 
food to excess; insatiable, ‘ This ylutmmis 
age,' Raleigh. 

When they would smile and fawn upon his debts, 

And take down th' interest in there glttU'notts maws, 
Shak. 

2. Characterized by or consisting in exces- 
sive eating. 

Well observe 

The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, clelig-Jit, Milton^ 

Gluttonously (gluthi-us-li), adv. In a glut- 
tonous manner; with the voracity of a glut- 
ton; with excessive eating. 

Gluttony (glut'n-i), n. The act or practice 
of a glutton; excess in eating, or eating and. 
drinking; extravagant indulgence of the 
appetite for food; voracity; luxury of the 
table. 

Gluttony, a vice in a great fortune, a cur.se in a small. 

Holyday, 

Their sumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous feasts. 

Milton. 

Gluy (gluT), a. Same as Gluey. 

, Glyceria (gli-se'ri-a), n. [Gr. glykeros, gly- 
j leys, sweet.] A genus of grasses, chiefly dis- 
I tiiigiiished from Boa by having the flowers in 
' more linear subcylindrical spikelets. There 
are about forty species, tw’o or three of which 
are found in Britain, as G. aquatica, which is 
one of the most beautiful as well as one of 
the largest of our grasses, and is eaten by 
cattle; and Q. Jluitans, the seeds of which 
are collected and used as an article of fotid 
under the name of inenma-eroup, furnish- 
ing a light nutritious aliment for invalids. 
Glyceride (glFsi^-rid), n. In ckem. a com- 
pound ether of the triatomio alcohol gly- 
cerine. Some of the glycerides exist ready 
foraied, as natural fats, in the bodies of 
plants and animals, and many more may be 
produced artificially by the action of acid 
upon glycerine. 

Glycerine, Glycerin (g'li's6-riii), n. [From 
Gr. sweet.] (CsHsOa.) A trans- 

pare«7t colourless liquid -with a sweet taste, 
obtained from natural fats by saponifica- 
tion with alkalies or by the action of super- 
heated steam. 

Glycerizlne (gli-se-ri'zin), n. Same &s Gly- 
cyrrMzm, 

Glycerule (gli'86-rbl), 71. (CsHg.) The hypo- 
thetical triatomic radical of glycerine and 
the glycerides. 

Glyceryl (glFs6-ril), n. (C3H5.) The radicle 
of glycerine. 

GlycocoU, Glycocine (glFko-kol, glFko-sin), 
n. [Gr, glykys, sweet, and holla, glue.] An- 
other name for gelatine sugar. See Gela- 
tine. 

Glycogen (gK''ko-jeii), n, [Gr. glyhys, sweet, 
and geyinao, to produce.] In organic elie^n. 
and physiol, a proximate non-nitrogenous 
principle occiUTing in the epithelial cells of 
the liver, where it exists as an amorphous 
matter. In properties it seems to be inter- 
mediate between starch and dextrine, and 
is a respiratory or heat-forming food. In 


oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; y, Sc. icy. 
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coutncfc ■with siiJjvji, puni'i-yatic ilkis* 
tase, t>r M’itli the lilou<i or iKironobynia of 
tliiJ liver, it is muivorted into glucose. 
Glycogenic (gll-kt e jen'ik), u. Of or pertain- 
ing tu glycogen; ns, the ^lymifenie fnnctions 
of the liver. 

Glycol (gir'Jcol), w, [CompminUed of the lirsfc 
syllable of fflifcerhw ami the last of nkhhtiL] 
Tlie type of a class of artiticial 
compounds intermediate in their |>ropertie.s 
and diemical relations hetivee^i ahadiol and 
glycoriue, or the bodies 4jf which these are 
the types. Otherwise expressed, glycol is a 
diatomic acid, alcohol heiiig a iinjuatomio 
and glycerine a triatoiuic. it in li(iuid, iu- 
odonuis, of a sweetish taste, and iusulnble 
hi water and aleoliol. 

Glyconian, Glyconic ('gll-hr/iu-an, glMcmi - 
ik), ({. (LL (jhjc.oiiiiiB, ylyconicm, fivmi Or, 
(jhjk'CimioA, from its hiventor6^^.»//iV)?n J A term 
npplieil to a kind of verse in (ireek and 
Latin poetry, consisting of three feet —a 
spondee, a choriamb, find a pyrrhic. 
Glycyrrliiza (gli-si-ri'za), a. [Or. ijlylcyn, 
sweet, and rhkza, root, | A genus of legu- 
miuoas plants, consisting of perennial her- 
baceous plants with pinnate leaves, and 
small white, yellow, or blue dowsers in axil- 
lary spikes or racemes. G. glabra is the 
plant from which li<|uonce is derived; it is 
found over a large extent of the warmer . 
regions of Biirope, extending into Central 
Asia, and is cultivated in this country at ' 
Mitcham in Surrey and in Vorkshire. Li- 
<iuorieeroot is chielly importetl from Ger- i 
many, .Russia, and Spain; stick liguoriee, ■ 
the bhiek inspissated extract of the roots, \ 
comes cliietiy from Calaliria, 

Glycyrrliizin (gli-si-ii'zin), ii, ((.bjIIivfiO.).) A 
peculiar saccharine matter obtained from 
the ro4>t of Glycgrrhiza glabra. 

Glyn, Glynn (giin), n. ‘The Celtic form of 
Ginn, arul a pretty common element in place- 
names; as, Glgn, (TL/n-corrwg, Glyn-tnf, in 
Wales; Glynn in Antrim, Ireland. Written 
also Glin, Glume, Ghlmne. 

Did sshut them (the Irish) up within those narrow 
conjei'fi and j^linnes under the mountaynes foote, in 
whicii they lurked, S/rniw. 

Eoghaiii a Ghl£7tne (Ewen of the Glen ( sits and 
womiers in sad silence. G/asgtnv I/eraM. 

GlypE Cfilif), n. [Gr. glyphe, from glypho, 
to carve.] In seitljr and arch, a channel or 
cavity, usually vertical, intended as an orna- 
ment. 

Glypilsea (gli-fe'a), n. [Gr. glypkfl, sculp- 
ture.] The name given to a genus of small 
fossil crustaceans, some wliatresenibling lob- 
sters, from the sculptured onuuiientation of 
their, carapaces. They occur in the oolite. 
Glyphic (glifik), 'ii. A picture or figure by 
which a word is implied ; a hieroglyphic. 
Gl3n?hic (glifik), a. Of or pertaining to a 
glyph or glyphs; pertaining to carving or 
sculpture. 

GlypMdese (glif-i'de-e), n. pi. [Gr. glyphin, 
gtyphiUos, the notch of an arrow which iits 
into the string.] A family of gyninocarpous 
lichens, containing <me British genus, (Jhio- 
dectoii. 

Glyphograph (glif o-graf); v. t. [G r. glyph e, 
an engraving, and graplib, to describe.] To 
form plates by the proce.ss of glyphography, 
GlyphOgraphCglif'o-graf), n. A plate formed 
hy glyphography, oi- an impre.ssion taken 
from the plate. 

Glyphographer (glif-og'ra-fer), n. One 
versed in, or one who practises glypho- 
graphy. 

GlyphograpMc (glif-o-grafik), ci. Of or 
pertainin," to glyphogi'apljy. 

Glyphography (glif-ogh-a-ll), n. An electro- 
type process usually conducted as follou's: 
a metal idate is covered wdtli an etching- 
ground, and a design etched on the plate in 
the usual manner; the ground is then thick- 
ened by having several coats of ink, or a 
kind of vanxish applied to it, and when the 
hollows are dee]) enough tlie plate is placed 
in connection with a voltaic battery, and 
. copper deposited in the usual w'ay, the re- 
sult l>eiug aplate with the drawiug in relief, 
from which an impression may be obtained 
after the manner of ordinary letterpress. 
Glyptic (glip'tik), a. \Gi\glyph6, to engrave.] 

■ Pertaining to carving, sculpture, or the art 
of engraving on precious stones. 

Glyptics (glip'tiks), n. The art of carving 
or engraving on precious stones. 
Glyptocrimis (glip-to'kri-nus), u. [Gr. glyp- 
io^, sculptured, and livinon, a lily.] A genus 
of fossil encrinites, so called from their 
highly ornamented basal plates. They be- 
long to the lower Silurian. 


, GlyptodipteriB© (gllp-t(i-dh/t£‘r-in), n. A 
j member of the family Ulyptodipteriiii (which 
j ■ see). 

i Glyptodipterini (gIip'to-dip-t«h--rjii), n. 2^1 
, [Gr, ylyptan, Hculptuivd, and dqyerus, hav- 
j ing two wings — di, dis, twtji, and 2 deran, a 
wing. J A family of ganoid fossil hshes occur- 
riiig in the Devonian series of rocks, cliarae- 
I terized by two dorsal fins pla<;ed very far 
i back, and two veiitrals having a similur p* isi- 
tion. Of the species having rlaujiboidal 
Beales the genus GlyptohemuB may be re- 
gar<led as the type, and Ihjloptychius ijtf 
tliobc with cycloidal scales. 

Glyptodoii (glii/Pt-don), n. [Gr. ghjpf.os, 
engraved, and udnnH, tof(th—.so named from 
its fluted teeth.] A gigantic fo3.dl edentate 
animuh closely allietl to the arnia<iilloeB, 
found in the upper tertiary .strata of South 
America. It is of the size oC an f>x, and 



Glyptodon {Glyptodon ilavipes). 

covered 'with a coat of mail formed of poly- 
gonal osseous plates united by sutures, 
i Glyptograph (glip'to-graf), n. [Gr. glyptus, 

I engraveil, and grwpho, to describe.] An 
I engraving on a gem or lirecious stone. 

Glyptographer (glip-tug''raf-er}, n. An 
1 engraver on precious stones, 

' GlyptO^apMC (glip-fo-graf Gk), a. (If or 
pertaining to glyptography; describing the 
methods of engraving on preciou.s stones. 

[ A particularly valuable p.'irt of this introduction is 
i^lyptoffyaphic\it\io\ogy. British Ct-iiic, 

Gl37ptograpliy(gliP'tt).g'ra-ll), n. 1. The art 
or process of engraving on precious atones. 
2. A description of the art of engraving on 
precious stones. 

GlyptolJeinus (glipTo-le-iuas), n. [Gr, ghj2> 
ton, sculptured, and laimoa, the throat.] A 
genus of fossil ganoid llshesf)f the Devonian 
serie.s, characterized by an elongated body, 
deiu'es.sed head, dorsal ami ttvo ventral 
fliiH placed very far back, and by a tail 
divided into two equal lobes by the pro- 
longed eoTiieal termination of the Ijedy, It 
is the type of the rhoniboidal-sealed section 
of the Glyptodipterini. 

Glyptotheca (glip-to-the'ka), 7l [Gr. gli^- 
ton, engraved, and fkeJx, ti rei)Ositoiy.] A 
buildhfg or room for the ineservation of 
works of sculpture. 

Glyi^totliek (glip'to-thek), u. Same as Glyp- 

tOthfJCM. 

Giystei’ (glisTer), n. .Same as Clyntcr, 
Gmelina (ine-li'na), u. [Named after 
Ghudin, a distinguished naturalist of Tubin- 
gen. } An Asiatic genus of plants, belonging 
to the nat. order Verbenaeem. All the spe- 
cies form shrubs or trees, of which the latter 
are valued for their timber. 

GmeHhite (me'lin-it), n. Hydrolite or led- 
ererite, a mineral of a white ixassing into a 
llesh-red colour. It occurs in secondary 
Hat six-sided prisms, terminated at both ex- 
tremities by truncated six-sided prism.B. It 
is a hydrated silicate of alumina, lime, and 
.soda. 

Gnaphalium (na-hVIi-um), n, [L ; Gr, yna- 
phalUm, soft down— in allusiixn to the soft 
downy or xvoolly covering of the leaves.] A 
very extensive genus of beautiful and ciiri- , 
ous plants, met with in every quarter of the | 
globe, ))elonging to the nat. order Coinposi- , 
tm. Nine or ten species are found in Britain, i 
and are knoxvn by the pox>ular names of 
cudweed and everlasting. 
Gnar,tGnarrt(nar),?i. [Hee the verb Gnare.] 
A knot; specifically, a hard knot on a tree; I 
hence, a tough, thickset eros.s-grained per- 
son. 

He was short shulflered, brode, 

A thiTcke,4r«'^>'’'^< Chaucer. 

Gnarl (nHrl), n. A protuberance on the out- 
side of a tree ; a knot; a snag. ‘ GnarU with- 
out and knots within.’ Lemdor. 

Gnaxled (nUrld), a. l. Knotty ; full of knots; 
marked with protuberances. 'The gnarled 
oak.’ 2. Cross-grained; perverse. 

Gnarly (ntiiTi), a. Having knots; knotty, | 

Till, by degrees, the tough ancDj;mr/ji^ trunk j 
Be riv'cl in sunder. Old play (ifioa). | 

Gnarr, Gnarl (rUir, narl), v.i. [O.E. gnerr. 


I A, ,^ax. gnyrran, to gn.'jnh; found in similar 
i forms hi the other Teut. languages; B, gwfrr, 

I a kziot in a tree, Is probably the same word, 

, a growling and murmuring di.Hpositioxi Bug- 
! getting knottiiiess <jrcros}ino‘i.<i of grain.] To 
I growl;' to niiirmur; to snarl. 

And wolves arepyuier/iuj which shall gn.aw thu<; iirst, 
Shal % , 

A thoitsaml wants 

Guarr at the heels of men, Tennyscni. 

Gnarre, n. 8ee Gnau. 

Gnash (nash), r.t (O.E. gnaste, gmynte^ 
Jt. kiwrren, 0. lailrneheu, lAaii. liiidrke, 
kmstra, gnmla, to gnash.] To strike to- 
gether (the teeth), as in anger or jiain. 

All thine eiiemiei have (ijmned thesnnniith .igriin'^t 
thee; they hiss widpuash the tcetii. Lam. ii. i6. 

Gnash (nash), v.i. Ti-I grind the teeth; to 
strike or daah the teeth together, a.a in rage, 
pain, despair, and the like. 

He ‘ihall iyiash witli his teeth auvl melt aw'ay, 

Ps. cxil. tij- 
Thert* they hiui laid, 

G«£T.r/j0.v/for auguish, ami ile^.pite, nnd shame, 

M tit OH. 

Gnashingly (mish'ingdi), adv. In a gnash- 
ing manner; with gnashing. 

Gnat (nut), n. [A. Sax, gnad; L.G. gnid, a 
.small kind of gnat; perhaps akin toG, gnatze, 
the itch.] A namtf upidieii t(» .several iii.sects 
4 (f the genus Oulex. The proboBcis nr sting of 
the female is a tube containing four spiciila^ 
itf exqtiisite finenesa, dentated or edged; 
these are the modified mandibles and inax- 
ilhe. Q-’ho males are destitute of stings, and 
are further distinguished by their plume- 
like anteniue. The most troublesome of 
this genus is the inos<iiiito. ‘Strain at a, 
gnat' (Mat. x.xiii. 24), to be scrupulous about, 
small matter.s. In this phrase the at is a 
ty{H ‘graphical blunder of the first edition of 
our tauniium version of the Bible for out 
It is an allusion to the custom of the Jews, 
Greeks, and iloniaiis of passing tlieir wines 
(which in the southern couhtrie.s might 
easily receive gnats) tliixmgh .a strainer. 
This was a mutter of religion with the Jews, 
who emi.sidered the insect nuclean. 
i Gnat-flower (nut'ilou-er), n. *Saine as Bee- 

I Jiower. 

GnatMtis (gua-thi-tis), n. [Gr. gnathos, a 
jaw, and term, denoting infiaxunia- 
tioii.] lu pathol inflammation of the jaw 
or cheek. 

Gnathodon (nath'o-don), n. [Gr. gnathos, 
jaw-bone, and odoi/s, ii tooth.] 1. A gejius 
of iimllusca, of which there is one well- 
known species, 6*. caneatus, from New 
Orleans. The hinge has in one valve a car- 
dinal tooth and two lateral ones, the uu- 
terior of which is shaped like a jaw-boxie. 

2. A genua of bii'ds(the tooth-billed pigeons), 
allied to the liigeons, fuiind in the South 
Sea Islands. It is also called Didunculun, 
from being in some particulars a miniature 
resemblance of the dodo. 

Gnathonic.t Gnathonicalt (nath-on^ik, 
natli-on''ik-al), a. [L. gnafho, Gr. gnatfnm,. 
a fat cheek, a greedy fellow, hence used by 
Terence as the name of a parasite, from 
Gr. gnathos, the jaw.] Flattering; deceitful. 
‘‘To iittend others bathing or anointing . . . 
issendle and flrnaf/ionicak’ Traml. of Plu- 
tarch. 

Gnathonically (mith-on'i-kal-li), adw In a 
gnathonie manner; servilely; parasitically. 
Gnathopodite (nath-o'po-dit). n.pl [Gr. 
gnathos, a jaw, a mouth, and pons, podos, a 
foot,] In zoul. one of tho.se limbs which, in 
crustaceans, have been modified into acces- 
sory organs of mastication. 

If the Trilobitea hiive true walking legs instead 
of inoutii-feet \<;}iarkapcdites) only, they v./onltl be- 
more closely related to the Isopoda. Nature, 

Gnathostonia (nath-osTo-ma), [Gr. qyzw- 
ilws, a jaw, and stotna, a mouth.] A genus 
of nenuitoid entozoa, first discovered by 
Owen in the stomach of the tiger. The 
body is round, elastic, and attenu.ated at 
both extremities, and the largest is about 
1 inch in length. The genus fs also known 
as Clieiracanthus. 

Gaatling (nat'Ung), n. A little gnat. 

But if some man more hardy than the rest. 

Shall dare att.ack these c'wr'AHc-Ji' in their nest, 

At oncej they rise with impotence of rage. 

Cnur chill. 

Gnat-snapper (nnt'snap-er), n. A bird that 
catches gnats for food. 

Gnat-strainer (nat'stran-er), n. One who 
attaches too much importance to little 
things; hi allusion to 5Iat. xxiii 24. 
Gnat-worm (nat^vth‘nv), n. A small 'W'ater 
Bisect produced by a gnat, and which after 


ca, chain; dh, Sc. locfz; 
von. II, 


,go; j,iob; fi, Fr. to«; ng, sing; m, then; th, thin; w,wis; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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' : ite teV«fra!,;-ehaiiKes ■» tmmkmml into a 

iifiat; the larva ft paat. 

OlUtW ( »ft). T'A* ‘'^ax. Ti, hutifeHy 

kmitnmn, <i ijfna^en, Dan. fjnare, 
l«4, ur,<tHw. u’iMin, nnyay t?»fxriaw.] 1. Jo 
Irttvotf hy little and Uttie; to bite or scrape 
oil with ‘the foicteeth; to wear away by 
l 5 iti!ik% to nibble at; as, rats tjnaufa iward 
or plimk; a worm the wood o! a tree 
i\T the plank of a .ship, 

. 'HlvhoiiP;; clean sicked; Ins ',-erjr bones they g-ffa-ur, 
Dryden, 

2 To biki in agony <jr rage. 

Thyr^i'nna'C.itbdr tots^jiscs for itasn. Ruv, svi. la 
>Xt {fiiUte turned nil red an-! it.K.crl luE. h.ill, 

Nenv 4'>7r,;i-n.’V/Ijis under* now jjss npper iip. 

Tmnyxon. 

:i To cEit ijito or wear Jiway by, or as by, 
eoiitinued biting;; toconsmuc; to waste; to 
k'ct; to corrode. 

O’er tlit* wibi wnt.tc the stupid ostrich strays, 
Whii'^je f,t.rce digC'itii.nv.'.'ra.'ei' the tempered steel. 

Gnaw (n;i.), i\i 1, To use tho teeth in bitiiip;; 
to bitif with repented edort, aa in eating or 
removing with the teeth soiiiething liarti, 
nmviekiy, or iminatiugeable. 

Grmvling like a do'T- . . , wlien he fears 
To lose iu‘i bone, aiid lays his foot upon it 
Gnawin^j iwtl growlmsf. Tennyson, 

2. To be affected with continuous, severe 
pain, a:i If being corroded; as, my tooth 
' . mimvx, : . . 

Gnawer (miTu*), n. t One who or thafcwliich 
gmtws or corrodes. '-2. In £ool, a rodent, 
■' Cmifj, 

Gneiss (mn), n. ftT. In /<im» 

mtl a species of rock, composed of qujirtx, 
felspar, and mica, arranged in layers. The 
layers, whether stniight or curved, are fre- 
quently thick, but often vary crjiisiderti! dy in 
the same .specfnieii. It pitsse.s on one side into 
gi’Emite, fr<ini which it differs in its shity 
structure, and nii the otlter into mica slate. 
It is rich in metallic ores, but contains no 
fossil remuiuR. I’orphyritic giieiss presents 
large distinct cry.stJils of felspar which tra- 
verse .severjtl of the foliiited layers. Ontdss 
often contidns hornblende in place of mica, 
and receives the name of syeiiitic gneiss. 
The difference between this rock and 
gruulte consists in the foliation of gneiss, 
the nuiterifds of granite being cry.sfcallized 
pi'onuBctionsly, tin ise of gneiss behig aegre- 
Imtt'd in la vers. 

Gneissic (nis'ik), n, Same as G’UdhMsc. 
OlteiSSOid tnlh'oid), a. IGuehs, and Or. eidoff, 
Tesembianco.] Jtesemlding gneis.s, ti term 
a|)plied to rocks wlien their chemical ingre- 
dients are segregiiled more distinctly than 
in the ordiiiaryschist.s, yet <lo not shtiw the 
well-nmrkod layers of gneiss; or when the 
c.ry.staliln« clmructer is more pronounced 
than in guei.«is, the hiycrs not ye*t, being so 
entirely obliterated as in granite. 
Gneissose fnis'ds), a. Hiiiing the qualities 
of, resfmibling, oroxldbiting the texture or 
.structure of gneiss. 

Gnetacess (ne-tEVse-e),?i.j?/?. f.'^eo below.] A 
Uiit. order i d gyninogouoUvS plants, populcu-ly 
called jointdf rs, and consisting of snudl trees 
orshyubs, with tlowers arranged in e.'itkins or 
heads. The seeds of some of them are eaten. 
There aro two genera, Ejihedni and Gnutuui. 
Gnetum (ne'tum), n. fFrorn pmmoi\ its 
name in the Isle of Ternatal A genus of 
Kast Indian idsmts, the jfdut-ftys, iiat order 
Gnetacca?. The seeds of G. tjnenum are 
roasted and eaten. 

Guide,! v.t (A. Sax. gnidaiiy to rub, to 
break in pieces; Ban. ^nutey Sw. gnfiia, to 
mil.] To break in pieces ; to comminute ; 
to mb; to burnish. 

There mayst thou £ee , . , of shcldeij. 

eyfitUir'f, 

GnOflT.t u. [Prtibably iikia to gnm.) A 
. ■miser.,' 

The c.'uijfT^w^fsaid to his crue, 

*\£y juoney is Jiiauy, jny incoHics but few. Chaucer. 

Gnome fnom), ?i. fp>., supposed to be from 
Gr. gnomm one that knows, a guardian, 
from root gm (seen in E. knoio\ to know.] 

1. An imaginary being, supposed by tho 
Cabalists ti> inhabit the inner parts of the 
earth, nuil to be the guardian of mines, 
qurarries, &c. 

Pope has rnadu adniiraWe use ia this fine poem 
(Rajfe cf ihe Loch) of the fabled race of.c'«£;?v<*x. 

IVarburtsn. 

2. A dwarf; a goblin; a person of small 
stature or misshapen ieatures, or of strange 
appearance. 

Gnome (uum or no'me), n. fGr. (yummT, a 
maxim, from gnOmiU to know.] A brief re- 
flection or maxim; a saw; an aphorism. 
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Gnome {isj a s, lying pertaining to theiniinncrs an<i 
common practices of men, winch declareth, by an 
ajite brevity, what in this tmr lyfe ought to be clone 
r^r not done. Peacham. 

Gnomic, Gnomical (iiom'ik, ndm'ik-ap, a. 
[Gr. qnoimkos. See last art.] Sententious; 
containing (u* dealing in maxims; didactic: 
applied espeeijilly to a particular class of 
poetry written by Theognis and others among 
the ancient Greeks, and to the writers. ^ 
Gnomic»t Gnomical t (nouTik, nom^k-al), a. 
Oataclirostic for Gmmonwal. See Gnomo- 
Nio. ‘ An ordinary gnomical dial.’ Bacon. 
Gnomiometrical (no'mi-o-niet"rik-ai), a. 
[Gr. gmlmony an index, iind metreo, to mea- 
sure.] A term applied to a telescope and 
microscope, instruments for measuring the 
angles of crystals ])y reflection, and for 
ascertaining tlie inclination of .strata, and 
the apparent magnitude of jmgles when the 
eye is not placed at the vertex. 
Gnomologie, Gnomological (nd-rao-loj'ik, 
no-mo-loj'ik-al), a. Of or pertaining to gno- 
inology. 

Gnoinology (nd-moro-ji), n. [Gr. gnomes a 
maxim or sentence, and logoSy di.scourse.] A 
collection of or treatise on maxims, grave 
sentences, or reflections; the knowledge of 
or literature regarding such. [Rare.] 

Which art of powerful reclaiming wisest inei have 
also tau^^^ht in their ethical precepts and 

Miltdn. 

Gnomon (nd'inon), n. [Gr. gnomon, an index, 
from the root (pio, to know.] 1. In dialling, 
the style nr pin, which by its shadow shows 
the hour of the day. Hoinetimes poetically 
used for a pendulum. 

And, outward from its depth, the self-moved sword 

Swings slow its awful of red fire 

From side to side, P. Ji. Uronunin^q;. 

2. Inastron. a style erected perpendicularly 
to the horizon, hi order to find the idtitiicles, 
declinations, <te., of the sun and stars. The 
gnomon is usually a pillar or column or 
pyramid erected uimn level ground or a 
pavement. 1 1 was much used by the ancient 
astronomers, and gnomons of 
grejit hm'ght, with meridian 
lines attached to them, are 
still coiuiuoii in France and 
Italy. -- S. The index of the 
hour-eirole of a globe. —4. In 
geom. the two eomplements 
of a parallelogram, together 
with either of the parallelo- 
grams about the diameter. 

Thus in the imrallelogram aii b 
ABC i), the two complement, 

AX and ic, together with the parallelogram 
EG, are called the gnomon AGP or CEII. 
Guomonlc, Gnomonical (nO-mon'ik, no- 
nionflk-al),a. 1. Pertaining to tlie art of dial- 
ling.— 2. In hot. bent at ri^ht angles.— (yuo- 
inunic projection, a projection of the surface 
of the sphere, in which the point of sight is 
taken at the centre of the sphere, and the 
principal plane is tangent to the surface of 
the sphere. 

Gnomonically (no-monflk-al-li), ado. In 
a gnomoniciil manner; according to the prin- 
ciples of the gnomouic projection. 
Gnonionics (nd-mon'ifcs), n. The art or 
science of dialling, or of constructing dials 
to show the hour of the day by the shadow 
of a gnomon. 

Gnomonist (no'mon-ist), n. One versed in 
gnouionics. 

Gnomonolo^ (no-mon-oFo-ji), n. A trea- 
tise on diailmg. 

Gnoo (no), n. Same as Gnu. 

Gnostic (nosTik), n. [L, giiosticus, Gr. gnos- 
tikos, from root t/uo, E. il'uow,] One of a 
sect of plnlosophers that arose in the 
flrat ages of Christianity, who pretended 
they were the only men who had a true 
knowledge of the Christian religion. They 
formed for themselves a fantastical system 
of theology crudely combined from Greek 
and oriental philo.sophy, to which they ac- 
commodated their interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, They held tliat all natures, intelligi- 
ble, intellectual, and material, are derived 
by successive emanations from the infinite 
foimtatn of Deity. These emanations they 
called eons. 

Gnostic (inis'tik), a. Pertaining to the Gnos- 
tics or their doctrines. 

Gnosticism (nos'ti-sizm), ?l The docl dnes, 
principles, or system of philosophy taught 
by the Gnostics, 

Gnowe,t pret. of gnaio. Gnawed. 

His children wend en that it for hunger was 

fhathe hisannes.^'wwA Chancer, 

Gnu (nil), u. [Hottentot pmt or nju.] A 
genus of nirainaut quadruped-s (Oatobie- 
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pas), inhabiting the plains and wilds of 
South Africa, generally ranked by naturalists 
among the antelopes, but by some placed 



Gnu (Catoblepasgnu). 


among the ox family. The fom of the best 
known species, C. gnu>, partakes of that of 
the antelope, ox, and hor.se. Both sexes 
have horns, and long hair sun’ounds the face 
and muzzle. They are said to be fierce when 
attacked, but when taken young have been 
found to be capable of domestication. 

Go (go), o.i. pret. loent; pp. gone; ppr. going. 
[Went, though used as the pret., is really the 
past tense of loend, A. Sax, wendan, to turn, to 
go. In A. Sax. the verb appears in two forms, 
a contracted, gdn, and a lengthened and na- 
salized form, gangan, 0. and Prov. E. and 
Sc. gang, to go. The former correspomis 
with Ban, gaae, D. gaan, G. gehen, the latter 
with Goth, gaggan {that is gangan), Icel. 
gaiiga, O.H.G. gangan. The past of gCtn was 
eode, eodon, in later times yode, yeae, from 
a root i, to go, seen also in L. eo, Gr. ei'mi, 
to go.] 1. To move; to pass; to proceed; to be 
in inotion from any cause or in any manner, 
as by the action of the limbs, by a convey- 
ance, or as a machine: used sometimes lit- 
erally and sometimes figuratively. ‘The 
mourners go about the streets.’ Eccl. xii. 5. 

Clocks will as they are set; but m.^n, 

Irregivlar man’s never constant, never certJiin, 

. Oiway. 

2. To walk; to move on the feet or step by- 
step; also, to walk step by step, or leisurely, 
as distinguished from rimning or hasting; 
as, the child begins to go alone at a year old. 

Yon know that love 

■Win creep in service where it cannot go. Shah. 

Thou must run to him; for thou hast staid so long 
thatj;^oOj:(?' will scarce serve the turn. Shah. 

3. To depart; to move from a place; op- 
posed to come; as, the mail goes and comes 
every day. 

I will let youyo that ye may sacrifice. Ex, viii. 8. 

4. To be passed on from one to another; to 
have currency or use; to pass; to circulate; 
also, to be reckoned; to be esteemed. 

And so the round. Dryden. 

The money . . . should go according to its true 
value. Locke. 

And the man tuent among men for an old man in 

the days of Saul. i Sam. xvii. 12. 

5. To proceed or happen in a given manner; 
to fare; to be carried on; to have course; to 
come to an issue or result; to succeed; to 
tui’u out. 

How.§^£?^jthe night, boy? Shak. 

I think, as the world .gw, he was a good sort of 
man enough. Arhuthnot 

Whether the cause for me or against me, you 

must pay me the reward. Waits. 

6. To apply; to he applicable; as, the argu- 
ment goes to this point only.— 7. To apply 
one’s self; to set one’s self; to undertake. 

Seeing himself confronted by so many, like a reso. 
lute orator he nient not to denial, but to justify his 
cruel falsehood. Sir P, Sidney. 

8, To have recourse to; as, to goto law.— 
0. To be about to do; as, I was ooin^r to say; 

I am going to begin harvest. [In this usage 
it may be regarded as an auxiliary verb.!— 

10. To be guided or regulated; to proceed 
by some principle or rule; as, we are to go 
by the rides of law or according to the -ore- 
cepts of Scripture. 

We are to^(? by another measure, Sprat, 

11. To he with young; to he pregnant; to 
gestate; as, the females of different auimals 
go some a longer, some a shorter time.— 

12. To he alienated in payment or exchange; 
to be sold; to be disposed of; as, if onr ex^ 
ports are of less value than our imports, 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; y, He. fey. 
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«ur )naney must g» to ]>ay the balance; this 
article iccnf for a tnlfint? sum.— 13. To be 
loosed or released; to be freed from re- 
straint; as, let ine let go the Imnd.™ 

14, To proceed; to extend; to reach; to lead; 
as, the line goe.'^Irom one end to the other; 
this road f;oc.§ to Edinburgh.— 15. To have 
elfect; to e.xtend In effect, meaiiiiig, or jun*- 
port; to avail; to be of force or value; as, 
im>ney goes fiirtlier now than it did during 
the war. 

His amorous expressions I'/P' no further than virtCiO 
may allow. /Jf^yahi. 

10. To proceetl or tend toward a result, con- 
sequence, or product; to contribute; to con- 
duce; to concur; to be an ingredient: fre- 
quently with to, into, foimrds, ami tlie like. 

.'/..ftrfk’sf reason ail 5'ourcoitasels xOya’e/r. 
Somtithiju; better and greater than high birth .and 
qunlity must g-o ifirrcuimlT aeqatrhig those demonstra- 
tions of public esteeni and love. Sn-'i/?, 

17. To be lo.Ht or ruined; to perish; to sink 
or die. See GoNB, 

Sw'eeter far is death than life to rne that long to,.ya, 

15. To liave animation and nullagging in- 
terest; as, the drama goes well.— 19. To be- 
come ; as, she has gone mad ; I will go hail ; 
he will go loser.— 2Vi go ahout, (a) to Bet one’s 
self to a business. (&) To take a cirenitous 
way to accomplish something. 

They never about to hide or palliate their vices. 

Sivi/t. 

(c) Naut to tack; to turn tlie head of a slilj). 
— To go abroad, (a) to walk out of a house. 
(&) To leave one's native lantl (e) 1\> he 
uttered, disclosed, or i>ubliBhed, — To go 
against, (a) to invade ; to inarch to attack. 

(b) To be in opposition; to be disagreeable, 
--To go ahead, to jiroceed, especially at a 
great rate; to make rapid progre.ss; to be 
enterprising; to go forward; to go in ad- 
vance. --2’o go aside, («) to withdraw; to 
retire into a private situation. (/>) To err ; ^ 
to deviate from the right way.— To go be-^ 
tween, to interpose; to mediate; to attempt 
to reconcile or to adjust differences. 

I did ge between them, as I said; but more than 
that, he loved her ; for indeed he was mad for her. 

Sna&. 

— To go beyond, to ovarreaQ}!. 

The king has gone beyond me; all my glories 
In that one woman I'have lost for ever. Shah. 
—To go by, (a) to pass near and bej-ond. (&) 
To pass away unnoticed or disregarded. 

Do not you come your tardsr son to chide. 

That, laps’d in time anti passion, lets.gff by 
TJi’ important acting of your dread command? 

Shak, 

(c) To come by; to get. 

In argument with men, a woman et'er 

Goes 'by the worse, whatever be her cause. Milton, 

—To go down, («) to descent! in any maimer, 
(i»)To fail; to come to nothing. (c)To be 
swallowed or received, not rejected; as, the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings will not 
go down in this period of the world. 

If he be hungry, bread wiU^.i'o down. Locke. 
—To goforxb persoii oY thing, (a) to be in fa- 
vour of a person or thing, (b) To proceed 
to attack a person; to treat with violence, 
[American colloti.]— To go for nothing, to 
have no value, meaning, or efficacy.— 2’o go 
forth, to issue or depart out of a place.— To 
go hard with, to be in danger of a fatal is.sue; 
to have difficulty to escape.— «/o in, to 
take an active part; to proceed to action,— 
To go in for, to be in favour of; to under- 
take; to make the object of acquirement or 
attainment; as, the student treat in for 
classics. 

He was ready toga in far statistics ti&for anything 
else. Dickens: 

—To go in to, in Scrip. Ian, to have se.vual 
commerce with.— To go in ami out, (a) to 
do the business of life. (&) To go freely; to 
be at liberty, dn. x. 9. —To go of, {a) to 
depart to a distance; to leave a place or 
station, (b) To die; to decease. 

Ill this manner he rventejf, not like a man that de- 
parted out of life, but one that returned to his abode. 

^ Taller. 

(e)To be discharged, as firearms; to explode. 

(d) To be sold; as, the goods wenfo/ rapidly, 
—To go 071, (rt) to proceed; to advance for- 
ward. (&) To be put on, as agarment; as, the 
coat will not go on.— To go out, (a) to issue 
forth; to depart from. (&) To go on an ex- 
pedition. 

You need not have pricked me; there are other 
men fitter to <?«'!’ tlum I, Shak. 

(e) To become extinct, as lighter life; to ex- 
pwe; as, a candle goes out; the fire goes out. 

And life itself at thy displeasure. 

.Hekiison. 


(d)To 1'teconit; public; to lieronie well known; 
as, this siervy goes out to the worUi.-”To f/o 
orcr, ifi) t(j road; to peruse; to study. {^) I’o 
examino ; to view or review; as, to go over 
an account, 'ff ive go over the laws of 
Christiiinity.' TiUotson. (<;) To think over; 
to proceed or pass in mental operation. 
(d) To change sides; to pass from one jiarty 
to anotlier. (e) To revolt. (/) To pass from 
one side to tlie other, as of a river.— To go 
the lehde figure, to go to the fullest e.Ytent 
in the attaihment of an object. [American.] 
—'To go the whole hog, to be out-and-out iri 
favour of a thing; to go to the utmost extent 
in gaining a point or attaining an oliject. 
[American,]-- 7Vi go through, (a) to xtii-ss in a 
substance; a,s, to go thnnigh waiter, (b) To 
execute; to {iccomplish ; to perform tlior- 
onghly; to finish; as, to go through an under- 
taking. (c) 3’o suffer; to bear; to undergo; 
to .sustain to the end; as, to go through a 
long aicknes.s; to go through an openitif)!!.— 
To go through with, to execute etl’eotnally. 

He much ftiared the Earl of Aatriiii had not steadi- 
nes!;i of min<l enough logo ihraugh with such an uu- 
dertakhig. " ' Clizrendon. 

—To go under, (a) to be talked of or known, 
as hy a title or name; a.s, to go under tlm 
name of reformeiu (i) To be Biilmierged; 
to be mined; to sink; to periBh. [American.] 
—Togo upon, to proceed m on a foumiatioii; 
to take as a principle supposed or settled. 

This supposition I have gone upon thrcHigh those 
papers. Addison. 

—Togovjlth, {a)Ui accompany; to pass with 
others, (b) To sifle with; to be in party or 
design with. (c)To agree with; to suit; to 
harmonize. 

The innocence which would extremely xvell rci/h 
a sash and tucker, i-s a little out of keeping witlj tlie 
rouge and pearl necklace, Dhdvns. 

— It goes til zoith, it goes zv&llwith, a person, 
he has ill fortune or good fortune; lie is un- 
fortiniate or, fortunate. —To go unthmt, to be 
or remain destitute,— go wrong (a) to be- 
I come unsound, ils meat, fruit, (b) !l'o fail in 
1 business, (e) To leave the paths of virtue. 

; (d) To take a wrong waj^ —Go to ! come ; mo ve ; 

' begin; a phra.se of exhortation; also a phrase 
I of scornful exliortation. 

Go (go), iJ.f. [In the following usages the 
verb, though it may be construed as transi- 
tive, is not really transitive in sense.] To 
participate in, as in an enterprise; to hear 
or enjoy a part in or of; to undertake or be 
responsible for; as, to go erinal risks, ‘They 
were to go equal shares in the booty.' L’JS'a- 
irazige.—To go it, (a) to carry on; to keei> a 
thing up; to jiroceetl. (b) To act in a dar- 
ing, dashing, or reckless manner; to conduct 
one’s self outrageously; as, he’s going it; 
soraotirae.g amplified to going it fast or strong: 
in both uses employed in the imperative as 
an encouragement.— To go an ernmd, to go 
a drive, to go cArcuit, to go on an errand; to 
go upon or for a drive; to go upon circuit. 
[In this use of go, a preposition is evidently 
understood.]— To go one's way, to sot forth; 
to depart; to move on. 

Go (go), n, 1. Act; operation; on-going; cii'- 
curastance; incident. ‘Here's a pretty po.’ 
Dickens.— 2. The fashion or mode; as, quite 
the go. 

Docking was quite the go for manes as well as 
tails at that time. Dickers. 

3. A spree or noisy merriment; as, a high 
go.— 4. A glass or other measure of liquor 
called in when drinking. 

Two well-known actors once met at the bar of a 
tiivern . . . ‘ One more gla.ss and then we’ll w'as 
repeated so often, that in the end was out of tlie 
question, and so the word passed into a proverb. 

Slang Dicliouary. 

o. Stamina; bottom; power of eudai’aiice; 
as, there is plenty of go in him yet. — 

6. Spirit; animation; fire; as, the piece has 
plenty of go in it. —Great go ^little go, uni- 
versity cant terms for the examination fetr 
degrees and the previous or preliminary 
examination.— (xO'Wi, assault; attack. 

Just as I was getting up to the head of my horse, 
a powerful Arab ... ran back to have a last 
at his enemy, and delivered a murderous fling, from 
which 1 could not escape. IK Lf. JiusselL 

—No go, of no use; not to be done. 

No jokes, old boy; no trying it on on me. You 
want to trot me out, but Tkackeray. 

Go. For Gozu. Chaucer. 

Goad (god), n. [A. Sax. gM, gmd, a point of 
a weapon, a goad; Sw. yniM, a sting. See 
Gap.] a pointed instrument used to stimu- 
late a beast to move faster; hence, anything 
that urges or stimulates. 

He no longer felt the daily urging him to 
the daily toil. Maca ulay. \ 


Goad. (g«d), v.t. To prick; to drive witli a 
goad: hence, to incite; to stimulate; to in- 
stigate; to urge forward or to rouse by any- 
thing pungent, severe, irritating, orinflam- 
ing. 

He Ava*; born with a sweet and generous temper; 
but he Inacl. been goaded and baited into a srivnge- 
ness which was not natural to him. J/aatulay, : 

Goadsmaa (gudxffiiaTi), n. pi. Goadsmen 
(gudzTftcn), One wlio drive.s oxen with a 
gt>ad, 

Wliat processions have we not seen: Corpus-Christi 
and Legendfo Witsting in his gig; bones nf Vtkaire 
with bitlJock^hariots and in Romn«c«is- 

tume, ' Cixrlyh. 

Goaf (gdf), h. In m ining, that part of a mine 
from wliieh the mineml has liec-ii partially 
or wholly removed; thej waste. Called alstr 
Gob. 

To work the gmf, or gob, to temove the pill.-irs of 
iiiineml mauer jirevionsly left to support the roof, 
and replace tliem with prd|>s. Urc. 

Go-ahead (go'a-hed), a. Characterized )*y 
or disposed to progress; inclined to adopt 
innovation.s which are bcdJeverl to be im- 
provements; pressing forward in business; 
enterprising; as, a gd-ahead people. [Origi- 
nally American.] 

Goal (gdl), -n. [Fr. gazfle, a pole, a wort! 
of Germanic origin, from Goth, valus, Fris. 
loalu, staff, rod, with tlm coijimon initial 
letter-change. See G.] i. The point set to 
bound a race, and to or round wliieli the 
competitors run, or from which they start to 
return to it again; the mark. Sir T. Mgot 
P.'irt curb their fiery steeds, or ‘ihun the,. fw/, 

VVstli rapid wheels. • Milieu, 

Hast thou behekb when from the^/'eo'/ they start. 
The youthful diarioteers with heaving heart 
Rush to the race? Drydeu. 

2. The Olid or final purpose; the end to 
whicli a; design tends, or which a person 
aims to reach or accomplish. Shah 

Each individual seeks a several , Pope. 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the iinal.4’'ftr/ of ill. Tcuuysem. 

3. In football and other game.? some murk, 
line, or poin fc fixed to wards which the? playe t s 
direct tlieir eifortB: in football two upright 
poles at some distance apart with a tajje 
stretched between. 

I Goat (got), n. [A. Sax. gdt, XceL L.G. D. and 
I Fris. geit, G. geisB, goat; Goth, guitei, a 
I young goat, a kid; cog. witli L. hmlm, a 
kid.] A well-known horned rnmimmt quad- 
ruped oi the genus Capra. The horns are 
hollow, erect, turned backward, annular on 
the surface, and scabrous. The male is gen- 
erally liearded under the chin. Goats are 
nearly of the size of sheep, but stronger, 
less timid, and more agile. Tliey fi’e<iuent 



rocks and mountains, and subsist on scanty 
coarse food. They are described by Buffon 
as being sprightly, capricious, and wanton, 
iuid their strong odour is proverbial. Their 
milk is sweet, nourishing, and niedicinal,and 
their flesh furnislies food. Goats are of al- 
most interminable variety, and it is not cer- 
tainly known from which the domestic goat 
is descended, though opinion favours the C 
cegagms. They are found in all parts of the 
world, and many varieties are valued for 
their haix* or wool, as the Caslunere goat, 
the Angora goat, The male of the goat 
is called a buck. 

Goat-beard (g6t‘'berd), n. Same as Goat's- 
heard. 

Goat-chafer (got'cIiaf-6r), ?i. An insect, a 
kind of beetle, probably the chaferJIcteio??.- 
tha solstiUalis, the favourite food of the 
goat-sucker. 

Goatee (got-e'), A beard so trimmed that 
a part of it hangs down from the lower lip 
or chin, like the beard of a goat. Tiffs style 


jjjob; h, Fr. ton; ng, smf/; I’H, fAen; th, f/iin; w, wig; wh, ui/ffg; zh, azure.— See Key. 


ch, c/niin; 6h, Sc. \och\ 
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of l>r-anl Is much alfoct«i4 i« tho United 

Btrttes fUollrtti | , ^ i- 

GoatUsh u. A lisli of tlie Aledi- 

t«;i-rautaiu the eapnaem, 

Goatiierd (wtliOrd), u. Om wlioso occupa- 

■ ^ insn is to tend goats. 

Goatisli tgot'isJi). fi. Itesemblnig a goat m 
any ipiality, especially in siiieli or lubtiiu- 
' jmk, ■ 

An ii'-tJMf.tMe cvai'.son of a wlwrcninstcr, wan, to 
l,sv hi . dii,i/«itioa on the change of a star. 

GoatisblF (guf/i«1idi), adv. In a goatish 
fsiaiuior; iostfiilly. _ 

Ooatishliess fgoUish-nes), n. The quality 
of lu'JU},: A'tutiBli; lustfulness, 
(roat-marjoram (gbt'm:ir-j(>rain),n. Goat’s- 
. . iieard. 

Goat-milker tgot'nnlk-fer), 71 . The goat- 
siickor (whieh see). 

Goat-moth (gothuoth), n. A gray-colouretl 
nmtli liiftiipcrda), the caterpillar of 

which Hve,s on the wood of the willow. See 

■ tJo-ssirs. . 

Goat-root (guth*ofc), n. A plant, Ononis 

Matri-X: 

Goat’s-hane (gdts'han), n. A herbaceous 
plant, Acfuiitum tmQoetotmm, wuth pate 
yellow flowers, introduced into this country 
from Switzerland, 

Goat's-heara (gOtsnujrd), n. Trag(tpo,qon, 
a genus of plants, iiat. order Campositw. 
The plants of this genus are herbaceous 
perennials, chielly natives of Kuropo. The 
seeds have feathery fippondages; hence the 
name. The yellow goat's-heard (T. praten- 
greater goat's-lieurd (T. major), and 
purple goat’s-beard (T. ^mrrrfolim) are found 
in Britain. The latter species is commonly 
cultivated for its root us a culinary vege- 
table, under the 3iame of saMfp. 
Goat‘S-fOOt (gdtsTgt), n. A plant, Oxnlis 
mprinn, with‘fle.sh-coionred flowers, cnlti- 
vuttBl ill tins country in greenhouses, and 
belonging to the Cape of Good Hope. 
6oat’s-ru8 (gdtsTii), n. A plant, Galena 
ofminalm. ^ee Galega. 

Qbat's-thom (gdts'thomXn. A name given 
to tw'o hardy evergreen plants of the genus 
AstragJihis-— j1. 'Tmtjacantha (great goat's- 
tliorii) and xl. PntcrUi m (small goat’s- thorn). 
Tht* f4 inner. lung cultivated in this country, 
is a mitive of the South of Europe, the latter 
of the Levant, 

Goat-aucker(gdUsuk-t!r).>?,. A naineconmimi 
to the various species 01 birds of the genus 
Caprimiilguft, given originally from the erro- 



Goat-rricker {CixfyimtPg'Hs europaus). 

neousopinion that tiiey suck goats. The Euro- 
pean goat-sucker (C atyopams) feeds upon 
noctunial Insects, as moths, gnats, beetles, 
ttc, , which it catches ou the wiiig, flying with 
its mouth 0 pen. Its mouth is eonipiu’ativ eiy 
large, and lined on the itLside with a glutin- 
ous substance to prevent the escape of those 
insects which fly into it. Bike all birds 
which catch flies when on the wing, the gape 
is surrounded by stiff bristles. The British 
species is called also the Niuht-chiiTr, 
Night-jar, the ChnnMnd, the Fern-owl, Ac. 
Tim whip-poor-will is an American species. ; 
SeeXiAniiitMULhiD.E. 

Goat’s-Wlieat (gots'whet), n. The common 
uauie of the plants of the genus TTago- 
pyrum. 

Goat-weed (gdt'wed), n. A name given to 
plants, Gaprarta hijlom and Steviodia 
duntHtifolia, both unimportant. 

Goave (gdv). r.i {.See Gofp, a f<nd.] To go 
about staring like a fool; to look around 
with a strange inquiiing gaze, indicating 
Ignorant wonder and surprise; to stare stu- 
pidly. tScotcih. ] 

How ho stiirM and stamroer’d, 

When as ifled wi' branfes, .... 

He 5u th« parlour hatnnier’d. Samis, 


GoB (gold, n. [O. Fr. gnh, a morsel, Fr. goiMt 
a ball fni‘ swallowing, a bolus, goher, to gulp 
down, probably froni the Celtic; comp. Gael, 
(pb, the month. Akin gobble, gobbet.] 1. A 
little mass or collection; a lump; a mouthful. 
2. The mouth. [Vulgar.] — 3. In wining, 
same as Goaf. 

Gobbe (gob), n. A South American and 
African iinuual plant, the Voandzeia sub- 
termnea, fillied to the kidney-bean, but 
%vhose pods are planted like those of the 
ground-nut to ripen the seeds there. These 
when boiled constitute a wholesome and 
pleasant article of diet. 

Gobbet (gol/ot), n. [Fr. gdbet. See Gob.] 
,1. A mouthful; a nionsel; a lump; a part; a 
fragment; a piece. 

May it bur!5t liii^ pcricr.nnimn, as tlie gobbets of fat 
,'uui turpentine (a nasty thouglst of the seer) did that 
old dragon in tlie Apocrypha. Lamb, 

2, A block of stone. 

Gobbet (gob'et), v.t. To swallow in large 
masses ormouthfuLs. [Ahilgar.] L'Bstrange. 
Gobbetly (goiyet-li), ads. In gobl^ets or 
lumps, liuloet 

Gobbing (gob'ing), ?L [See Gob, 3.] In min- 
ing, the refuse tlirown back into the excava- 
titms remaining after the removal of the 
coal. 

Gobble (gohT), v.t pret. & pp. gobbled; ppr. 
gobbling. [A freq. from gob, Fr. gober, to 
swallow See Gob.] To swalloW' in large 
pieces; to swallow hastily. 

The tinre too precious now to waste, 

And supper tip in haste, 

Again afresh to cards they run. S7vfft. 

Gobble (gohl), v. L To make a noise in the 
throat, as a turkey. 

Fat turkies gobbling at the door. Prior. 

Gobble (gobT), n. A noise ni.ade in the 
throat, as that of the turkey-cock. 

r-Iockr, of duck.s and geese ... set up n discord- 
ant Mrs. Gore. 

Gobbler (gobler), n, 1 . One who swallows 
in haste; a greedy eater; a gormandizer. — 
2, A turkey-cock. [Golloq.] 

Gobella (guTje-lin), n. [From the dyehoiise 
in Paris originally belonging to a famous 
family of dyer.s called Gobelin, and, after 
them, named ‘the Gobelins.* M. Colbert 
subse(|ucntly acquired it for the state, col- 
lecting into it the ablest tvorkmen in the 
divers arts and manufactures connected 
with tiX)hol.stery and house decoration, as 
piaintera, tapestry-makers, ebonists, sculp- 
tors, prohibiting at the same time the 
fmportutiun of tapestry from other coun- 
tries. The Gobelins has since then euntinued 
tft be the first maimfactory of the kind in 
the w’oiTd, tape,stry-work in piuticnlar being 
its glory,] A term applied to a species of 
X’ieh tapCvStry in France ornamented with 
complicated and beautiful designs in bril- 
liant and permanent colours; also, pertaining 
to a printed worsted cloth for covering 
euairs, sofas, Ac,, in imitation of tapestry. 
Gobemouche (gdb-mbsli), n. [Fr,] Lit, a 
iiy-swallower; hence, a credulous person, 
simpleton, or ninny: so named from such 
per.sons listening or staring Avith open 
inoiith. 

Go-between (goTie-twen), 71 , One who goes 
between two others as an agent or assistant; 
an intermedimy. ‘ Her assistant or go-be- 
tween,* Shale. ‘ Swore besides to play their 
go-between as heretofore.’ Tennyso^i. 
Gobioida (gd-bi-oFde), 71 . pi [L. gobhis, go- 
bio; Gr. kobim, the giulgeon, and eidos, re- 
seinblance.] The goby family, an order of 
the Cuvierian Acanthopterygii, or teleostean 
fishes with spines in their Ails, They belong 
to that division of the order which has a por- 
tion of the hones of the pharynx formed into 
cells partly cartilaginous and fitted witli 
covens, by means of which a portion of water 
can be retained for the purpose of moisten- 
ing the mouth. All the fishes which have this 
peculiar form of the mouth are able to live 
some time without water. The gobies are 
generally of a medium or small size, and 
distinguished by their ventral or thoracic 
fins being either united in their whole 
length or at their bases. The lump-fish 
{Oytdop terns), remora, and the comephorus 
of Baikal Sea belong to this family. Written 
also Gohioid&iB, Gobiidee, <fcc. 

Goblus, Gobio (go'bi-iis, go'bi-o), w. [L.] 
The goby, a genus of fishes bedonging to 
the section Malauopterygii Abdominalesand 
family Cyprinidie. It includes the gudgeons. 

G, Jlnviatilis is the common gudgeon. See 

Gmmmjs. 

Goblet (gol)let), n. [Fr. gnbelet, dim. of 


O.Fr. gobel in its sense of a drinking-glass, 
from L.L. gubellus, gobelins, dim, forms 
from L. cupa, a tub, a cask; comp, Pr. 
gobelet, Sp. c-ubilete. Alternatively the word 
might be derived from 0. Fr. gob, a morsel. 
See Gob.] A kind of cup or drinking vessel 
without a handle. 

We love not loaded boards, and goblets crown’d. 

Denham. 

Goblin (gob'liii), 7%. [Fr. gobelin, probably 
from L. cobalus, covalus, Gr. kobalos, the 
name of a kind of malignant being or goblin; 
G. kobold, a spirit or demon of the mines. 
According to Wedgwood ‘ the Welsh appel- 
lation is coblijn, pi’operly a knocker, from 
cobio, to knock,’ and it seems there is a 
super.stitiouB belief in Wales in tlie exis- 
tence of a kind of beings called Iniocdccy^s 
and corresponding to the German cobolds.] 
An evil or mischievous sprite; a gnome; an 
elf; a malicious fairy. 

Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
■With dry convulsions; shorten up their sinews 
With aged cramp.s, Shak, 

Gob-line (goblin), 71 , Naut a name for the 
martingale back-ropes. 
Goblinry (goblin-ri), n. 
The acts or practices of 
goblins. 

Gobonated (go'bon-at- 
, j I , ed), pp. In he7\ an epi- 

|i lljl tliet applied to a bor- ; 

1 krvnni!!^ der, pale, bend, or other 
charge, ordinary, or col- 
lar, divided into equal 
Gobonated. parts, forming squares, 
chequers, or gobbets. 
Called also Gohoni, Gdboivy, and Compo7i6. 
Goby (go ^bi), 71. A name usually given to 
the siuny- finned fishes belonging to the 
genii-s Gobius, and nat, order Gobioidte. 
See Gobius. 

Go-by (gd'bi), n. 1 . 1 An evasion ; an escape 
by artifice. —2. A passing without nofiee ; a 
thrusting away; an intentional disregard or 
avoidance. T 

Becky gave Mrs. AVashington White the go-by u\ 
the ring. Thackeray. 

Was it a matter of delicacy to which it was expe- 
dient for the time to give the go-by i Then Lord 
Palmerston gave it the go-by in the light and easy 
way in which men of the world dismiss questions it 
is inconvenient to treat at length- Saturday Rev, ; 

Go-cart (gd'klirt), 71 . A small machine or 
framework with castors or rollers, and with- 



out a bottom, in which children learn to 
walk without danger of falling. 

He (Plato) seems to have thought that the use of 
letter.^ had operated on the human mind as the u.se 
of the in learning to walk. Macaulay. 

God (god), n. [This word occurs throughout 
the Teutonic languages in forms varying but 
little from each other. The root memiing 
of the -word is unknown, and though the 
temptation is strong to connect it witho'ood, 
yet when we follow both words through the 
Teutonic languages we find that they must 
be looked upon as radically distinct. The 
state of the case is well put by Max Muller 
ill the following extract:—' There is perhaps 
no etymology so generally acquiesced in as 
that which derives God from good. In 
Banish good is god, but the identity of 
sound between the English God and the 
Banish god is merely accidental ; the two 
words are distinct and are kept distinct in 
every dialect of the Teutonic family. As 
in English we have God and good, we have 
in A. Sax. God and g6d; in Gothic Giith and 
god; in Old High German Cot and cuot; in 
German Gott and gut; in Banish Gud and 
god; in Butch God and goad. Though it is 
impossible to give a satisfactory etymology 
of either God or good, it is clear that two 
words which thus run parallel in all these 


Fate, far, fat, fftll; m$, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; 


ii, Sc, abwne; y, So. tey. 
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flialfctR witliout ever meeting cannot 
traced back to one central point, God was 
most likely an old in^athen name of the 
Deity, and for such u name the stipposed 
etymological meaning of rjiml would he ftir 
too modern, too abstract, too Christian/ In 
Icel wo find god appiie«l to heathen deities 
(neuter and almost always plural), and aftcr- 
wimis changed to Gml, to signify God, while 
gdd (with long o) ineans good. The worti 
seems to have been originally neuter among 
all the Teutonic pfeoi'des, and to have bc» 
c.ome niasculino only after their con version. ] 

1. A being conceived of as possessing divine 
power, and thcrefime to be prop^ti^tted by 
sacrifice, worship, and the like; a divinity; 
a deity. 

This man is how become SUci&. 

2, The .Supreme Being; Jehovah: the eternal 
and infinite .Spirit, the Creator, and the .Sove- 
reign of the iiniver.se, 

God is a spirit; and they that worship him must 
W'orship iiim in spirit .and in truth. John iv. 24. 

fi. A prince; a ruler; a magistrate or jiulge; 
an angel. [Eare.] 

Thou sh.alt not revile the nor curse the ruler 
of thy people. Ex. Hxii, 2!i. 

•1. Any person or tiling exalted too nineh in 
estimation, or deilied and honoured as the 
chief good. 

Whoso is their bdly. Phil, iii, 19. 

5. pi. The .audience in the upper gallery of a 
thejitre: so called from their elevated posi- 
tion. [Slang, l -G. pi Among printeru, the 
^uadrat.s used in throwing for copy on the 
imposing stone, in the sauie way as dice are 
thrown, the highest number of ni(;k.s turned 
up indicating the winner: so called because 
they decide like goils the fate of the men. 
God t (god), V, t. To dedfy. 

This last old man 

Lov’d me above the mea-sure of a father; 

me, indeed. Shal\ 

Godbert t (god'b^rt), n. A hauberk. 
Godbotet (god'bot), 71. IGod and hate (which 
see),] All ecclesiastical or church fine paid 
for crimes and offences committed against 
God. Cowell. 

Godchild (god'cliild), n. {God and child, 
from the spiritual relation existing between 
them.] One for whom a person becomes 
sponsor at baptism and promises to see 
educated as a Chri.stian; a godson or god- 
ilaughter. 

Goddaughter (god'do,-tCT), n. [God and 
daughter. See Godchild. ] A female for 
whoni one becomes .sponsor at baptism. 
See Godfathek. 

Goddess (god'es), 71. 1. A female deity; 
a heathen deity of the female sex. 

W'hcn the daughter of Jupiter presented herself 
among a crowd of j^oddesses she was distinguished 
by her graceful stature and superior beauty. Addison. 
2. A woman of superior chamis or excellence. 
Goddess-ship (god'es-ship), 71 , Eank, state, 
condition, or attiabutes of a goddes.s. 
Appear’dst thou not to Paris in this guise? 

Or to more deeply blest Anchises? nr. 

In all thy perfect g'oddess-s/ti/, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquish’d Lord of W,ar? 

Byyon, 

Gode,t Good,t n. Wealth; goods. Chaucer . 
Gode-les,t «. Without inoney or goods. 
Chaucer. 

Godeleyhede,t 71 . Goodness. Chaiicer. 
Godenaa (gu-denMa), n. A pfdc-axe having 
a spike at its end, used in the thirteenth 
century. 

Godfather (godTa-TH6r), w, [God amlfather; 
A. Sax. gud’fmder. See (Jodohild.] In tlie ^.4 n- 
glican, the R. Gath. , and the Greek, Lutheran, 
and Calvitxutic Chtmxhea on the Continent, a 
man who at the baptism of a child makes a 
profession of the Christian faith in its name, 
and guarantees its religious education; a 
male sponsor. The practice of having spon- 
sors is of high antiquity in the Cliristian 
Clxurch, and was prob.ably intended to pre- 
vent children from being brought up in 
idolatry in case the parents died before the 
childi'eii had arrived to years of discretion. 

There shall be for every male cliiU! to be baptized 
tvfO godfather’s and one godmother; .and for every 
feuKite, two godmothers ami one 

Book of Gammon Prayer. 

2. One who gives a name to any person or 
thing. 

These earthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 

That give a name to every fixed star. Shak. 

S-t An old Jocular name for a Juryman, who 
was held to be godfather to the prisoner. 

In christening shalt thou have two godfathers: 

Had I been judge, thou should'st h.id Imd ten more. 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. Shak. 


Godfather (gotTfti-THer), v.t To act as god- 
father to; to take under oiic'fl hjBtcring c.aro. 

The colonies which have hasl the furtuiie of not 
being g.-rdfathered by the IJttard of Trade niner 
cost the nation a shilhng except what has Ijocn pro* 
perly s{.»eat in losing them. Burke. 

God-fearing (god'fcr-ing), a. A term ap- 
plied to on« who fe.ara «)r rcvemiees God. 

* A brave, God.-feai'ing man.* Tewngsou. 
God-gild i (gfargikl), n. That which is olfcred 
to irud or his service. 

Godhead (god'hcdj, ?l [God, ami .sufiix head, 
Bunio UB hood (A. .Sa.v. hud, state, cniuli- 
tioii).] 1, Godship; deity; divinity; divine 
nature or essence. —2. A deity in pcr.son; a 
god or goddess. 

Adoring first the genius; of the pilace, 

The nyniiihn and native godheads yet unknown. 

Ihyden. 

S. The Deity; God; the .Supreme Being. 
Godhood (gO(bliipl), n. The state or quality 
<tf Iming a god; <iivine nature or cs.sence; 
divinity. 

Tfie world is alive, instinct with God/md. Cariyie. 

God’ild,! GodleMt fSce Godyeld.] A 
phrase used in returning thanks. 'Gud'ild 
you for your coinp.'uiy.' ^hak. 

' limv do you, pretty lady?" ’'Well, tiri;.'r//i/you.' 

Shak. 

Godless fgotTies), a. Having or acknowledg- 
ing no God; with no reverence for God; 
impious; atheistical; ungodly; irreligious; 
wicked. ‘ G’adte&s' men, ’ Dn/dew. 

My lords, he bade me say, that you m.'iy know 
How much he scorns, and (as good princes ought) 
Defies l*ase, indirect, and fW.i'e'rj treacheries. 

Beau. &■ PI 

Godlessly; (god'lesdi), adv. In a godless 
manner; iiTcvereiitly; athoistlcally. 
Godlessness (go<Tle.B-nes), The Btate or 
ipiality of being godless, impious, or irre- 
ligious. 

The sinner gives himself over to a wild and loose 
profaneness; to a Jatv2e.ss course 

Bp. Halt. 

Godlike (god'Iik), a. 1 . Ilcaembling a god 
or God; divine. * Godlike ivuson.’ Shak.— 
2. Of sujierior excellence; as, godlike virtue. 

That prince .shall be so wise and gadPke, us, by 
establislied laws of liberty, to secure protection and 
encouragevucut to the honest industry af mankind. 

Locke. 

GodUkeness (godaik-nes), n. The state of 
being godlike. 

Godlike-wise (godaik-wiz), adc. In a god- 
like mannei’. Cowper. 

Godliljr (god'li-li), ado. In a godly manner; 
piously; righteously. 

Godliness {god'li-iies), n, fFromj/ydfy.] The 
condition or quality of being godly; piety; 
rcligiousnesvs; a careful observance of the 
laws of God ami performance of religious 
duties, proceeding from love and reverence 
for the divine character and commands. 

Godliness is profitable unto all thintfs, r Tim. iv. S. 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s coiamon way, 

In cheerful godliness. IVords^vorth. 

Godlixig (god 'ling), ?i. A little deity; a 
diminutive god. 

The puny godlings of inferior race, 

Whose humble statues are content with brass, 
Dryden, 

Godly (godli), a. 1. Pious; reverencing God 
and his character and laws; living in obe- 
dience to God’s commands from love to him 
and reverence of his character and precejits; 
religions; righteous; as, a (jodly persoii.— 

2. Conformed to or influenced by God's law; 
as, a godly life. 

Godly (god'li), adv. Piously; righteously. 

All th.'it will live.g'i?d’/y in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution. 2 Tim. iii. la, 

Godlyhoad t (godli-hed), n. [E. godlij, and 
siitAxhead.] Goodness. 

Godraother (god'muTH-fer), ■«. [God and 
‘mother.] A woman who becomes sponsor 
for a child in. baptism. See extract under 
Godpathek. 

Godown (gO-doun'), n. [Malay /jodoiitj.] In 
the East indies, a warehouse or storeroom. 
Godphere t (godTer), 7i. [Probably a corrup- 
tion of godpere, godfather.] A godfather. 
lAy godphere was a Rabian or a Jew. B. fenson. 

Godroon (go-dri5ii’)» a ruflle 

or puff. ] In mr.h. an Inverted fluting, bead- 
ing, or cabling used in various ornaments or 
members. 

God^s Acre, n. [Lit. God's field.] An old 
name for a burial-ground— now revived. 
See Acre. 

Godsend (god'send), 71. Something sent by 
God ; an unlooked-for acquisition or piece 
of good fortune. 

It was more like some fairy present,a.curt?4'e«if, a.s our 


faiuiii.irly pious ancestor.^ termed a bctmfa riiccivcd 
where the beuef.tctor was unknown- Lamb. 

Godslllp (god'ship), n. Deity; divinity; the 
rank or cimracter of a god. 

O'er hilb and dales their came. Prior. 
Godsib,] ?L One akin in God; one who is a 
spoiiHur along with another; a god-pareut; 
agos.Bip; a godfather. 

A woman may iu ro lesse .sisine asseituble with hire , 
godsib, th.'iii with hir owen fleshly brother. Chaucer. 

Godsmltli (gmlgmith), n. 1. A maker of 
idols, 

Coihj they had tried of every .shape arul size. 

That godsmtfhs could proriuce or priest*^ devise, 
Ihydm. 

2 . A divine smith ; as, Vulcan was a gud- 
smith. 

--Liiea.s . . . h.ad the same to fonje 

bi.s anus as IjhvI AchiJJe.s. ' IPyden. 

Godson (god'sun), n. [A. f^ax. godtnum.] A 
male for whom another has been sponsor at 
the baptismal font. 

God-speed (god'sped), [A cnnfr.aetion 
‘I ni.sli th.'it (hd inayrKpccd yon,' orO.E. for 
gmnl upecd, on type rtf gospel (A. Sax. gOd- 
good news. See GouD-ypEKD.] Siii*ccs.s; 
prosperity; s]>cdiicalJy, a jnoBperon.s jour- 
ney. 

Receive him not into your house, rieith."r Ifid ltin» 
Godspeed. 2 Jn. to. 

God's-penny t (godz'pen-ni), n. An earne.st- 
permy. 

Come strike me luck with earnest, and draw the 
writings. There’s a God'sfenny for thee. 

Beau. & FI. 

God's Truce, 71 . See 2'rucc of God undor 
TRUCE. 

GodwardjGodwardsfgod'wtobgod'wcraz), 
adv. IN) ward Gofi. 2 Oor. iii. 4. 
Godwinla(god-wnTba),JL A genus of plant.s, 
nut. order Ara- 
cea?. A gigantic 
BpecmBiG.gigm) 
discovered in 
Nicaragua and 
brought to Bri- 
tain, produces 
but one very- 
large and very 
deeply pedately 
cut leaf .sup- 
ported on a 
stalk 10 feet 
long. The in- 
florescence ap- 
pears at a diffoT- 
ent time from 
the leaf and ' 
consists of a 
stalk about lO 
inches high 
supporting the ; 
spathe or flower 
2 feet long;, 
purplish-blue in 
Goawima glgas.-’-'j.lmpmit phlnOT’ with « 
iuleaf. i>, Yhe flower and W 

3. The flower. powerful car- 

non-hke odour. 
Godwit (god'wit), [Perhaps from A. Sax, 
g6d, goo(l, and wiM, creature, from the excel- 
leiiceof theirflesh.] The common name of the 
members of a genus ot gnUlatonal bii’ds of 
passage (Limosa), ftimily SculopackUe. T’here 
are several species, of which two tu'e British, 
viz. the common godwit (L. 7iielanimi) and 
the red godwit (L. rv/a). There are besides 
the great American godwit, tlie eiiiereous . 
godwit, the black-tailed godwit, the red- 
breasted godwit, Ac. Of these the common 
godwit may be taken as the type. It has a Idll 
4 inches long; the feathers on the head, 
neck, and back are of alight reddish Inwn, 
those ou the belly white, and the tail is 
regularly barred with black and white. 
This bird frequents feus and the hanks of 
rivers, and its flesh is esteemed a great deli- 
cacy. 

Gody8ld,t GodyieMt (god'yehl). ['That 
is, God yield (requite or reward) you. 
Comp. AntoTig and Cleomira, iv. 2. ‘And 
the gods yield you for it, j| A term of thanks. 
»e6 GoD'im 

Goe, Goen. Obsolete forms of yowc. 

Ami now they bene to heaven forewent 
Theyr good IS with them Spenser, 

GoeI,t <k. [A. Sa.x. geolo, yellow.] Yellow. 

Hop-roots ... 

The goeler and younger the better I love. Tusser, 
Goer (go'<Sr), n. l. One who or that which 
goes, runs, walks, Ac.; one that has a gait 
good or had: often applied to a horse in 
reference to his speed or gait, and to a 
tvatch in reference to its time-keeping qual- 
ities; as, a good goer; a safe goer.— 2. OtiQ 



ch, chain; Cli, Sc. loch; g, go; J, job; fi, Er. ton; ng, sDiy; th, tAen; th, thin; w, wig; wh, u7dg; zh, azure.— See Kbt, 
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tMt transist‘t3 Sjuslnearf between imrties; a 
M.bf4wiH.'n, in an ill sonse: ni tliiii use 
^en^vAllyii^lh^svvAihy bsUveen. 

I ct-ili Af'/r(vv« be c.-iiicji to the world's 

tndiiM m call the»J all P.w.da«. S/ta&. 

Afoot. . , . 

A doutsle juatitle. cast 

Afjnv'.art hiti shsnildeaJi Pis fajrCjC'iSi’r'J'jfiw.ced 
■ fitted -hoes. Ourpfuw. 


spirits 

6oiftfo'o0.». r>SeeOowFF.] A foolish clown, 
jl’rovinfial.j , . ^ . 

dofft foot), n, A stuck or cock, as of gi*ain. 

' up a fwjf i sf coni. ’ 

GofFi' feof), «. U(»2f(whichsce)- 
Golfer (ffjf'er), v.t [See Ga.t[Ffeil] To 
plait or llnte ; to crimp, as liicc, Ac. Written 
also 

Goffer, Goffering (softer, gof6r-ni.^), n. An 
ornamental pla^tiub^ used for the frills and 
borders of wonum's cajis, Ac. 

GOJ8is3l,t [SeeGowFR] Foolish; stupid, 

Gofniclc <£?of nik), n. One of the local names 
of the sanry'pike. 

Gog (U'og), Ti. tW. ffoff, activity, rapidity. 
Hoc AiJoa] .Ha.ste; ardent desii’e to go. 
Ooget (gdlet), n. A name sometimes given 
totliegoby. 

Goggle (gog^l), vJ. [Of Celtic origin; comp. 
\vT IJIO0, activity; ffoOK to shake; Ir, goij, a 
nod, a slight motion; Gael, gfjg, a nod, gugach, 
nodding.! To strain av roll the eyes. 

And wink like an owl Jimiibras. 

Goggle fgog^l), «. Full or prominent and 
ridlnig or staring; said of the eyes. 

Tiicl' salJow vihage, the eyes, 

■ ■■ Sit" fK Scoff, . 

Goggle fgogd), J 2 . A strained or aifected 
rolling of the eye. 

Caherfi will Jtavo mdi n divided face between a 
dovtiut fpj;.rfc and .an inviting gltnce, that tiie im* 
natural lui.icture wiH make the best look to be nt that 
fjsiie ridicuioijH. Ld. JJafiJax. 

9. (rt) in mnn iintnirnents usml to cure 
squinting orthe distortion of the eyeis which 
ocmisiuiis it. (/i) Cylindrical tubes in lyhich 
arc lis'cd glasses for tlefonfUiig the eyes fnim 
euM, duRt, Ac., ami somctiines witli coloured 
glasses to a! >atti the intensityof light. (i?)5ipec- 
tucics. [.Slang. ]~3. Blinds for horses that 
are. apt to take fright 

Goggled <gog'id), a. Broniment; staring, as 
the eye. * ipjpjled eyes.' Sir f, Uerbert. 
Goggle-eyo fgijfgd-i), n. a prominent, roll- 
ing, tjr staring eye; stiuinting; .strabismus. 
Goggle-eyed <gogd-id), a. llaving promi- 
nent distorted, or rolling eye.s. 

Goggles n. pi Hce GugOLE, n. 

Goglet (gog'let), A sort of pottery jar or 
earthen vase for keeping water cool. 

Going (gd'in«), ?i. l. The act of moving in 
any manner. —2. Beparture. 

Thy,r.7A.vf is nnt Inndy; with thee goes 
'I'hj" hufdiUHd, Milton. 

♦1. Time of pregnancy. 

'rhetiiiieof death has .a far gre.ater latitude th.an 
that of our birth, yjjost wofnen coming, according to 
their reckoninif, withiji the cnmp.a.^s'of a fortisit^ht, 
that is the tweatkah part of thuir.g'owoi". Grezv. 

4. Procedure; ■way; course of life; beha- 
viour; deportment: used ehielly in the 
-v-phrml- 

His eyes are on the ways of wan, and he sceth all 
hbjpr/jftif.v. Job xxxiv. ac). 

Thtt> have s;een thv '^ainnt, O tjod, even the 
gmntta of my God, my King', m the sanctuary. P.s. 

: ■■ lxvui.' 24 .. ' ■ 

; —QotX^irs-'fln, hehavioiir; actions; conduct: 
used mostly fn a bad sense. 

Pretty place it must b« where they don’t admit 
wosnen, ^icQ^Wn^s^rm, I daresay, Mr. Caudle. 

gtenvld. 

—Going out, goings out, in S(tn2h {a) utmost 
extremity or limit; tho point where an ex- 
teniled body terminates. Num. xx.Tdv. 5, 9. 
(id departure or journfiying. yum. xxxiii. 2. 
—Going forth, in Scrip, (a) border; limit, 
.mini, xxxiv. 4. (/>) An outlet. Ezek. xliv. 5. 
Goitered, Goltred (goi'fonl), u, Aifoctcd 
wi th goitre, 

, Goitre, Goiter (gof t6r), n. [Fr. goitre, from 
li. awtfiir, the throat, 1 Bronchocele; a mor- 
Jiid enlargement of the tiiyroid gland, form- 
ing a cellular or cystose tumour, the cells 
oval, currant-sized, or grape-sized, contain- 
mg a serous fluid or sometimes a caseous 
matter. Its position Is pu the anterior part 
of the neck. The same disease affects tlie 
testes and the fonmie breasts, but in these 



A female affected with 
Goitre. 


situations is not called goitre or brondio- 
cele. Cellular sarcoma is a name applicable 
to the disea>se in 
all locations. The 
disease i.s frequent- 
ly met with in Bor- 
l>y.shire, whence it 
is called re 

neck, and it is ex- 
tremely prevalent 
ill some regions of 
the Alps, Andes, 
ami Himalayas. 

Goitrous (goi'ter- 
ua), «, [Fr. gotu 
veuoo. See Goitke.] 

1. Pertaining to 
goitre ; partaking 
of the nature of 
bronehoeele. — 2. Affected with goitre or 
bronohocele. 

Let me not be understood as insinuating that the 
inhabitants in gcjmral .are either or idiots. 

Coxe. 

Goketfedk), 17.7. To Stupefy. B. Jonmn. 
Gola (go'la), n. [L, gula, the throat.] In 
arch, a moulding, more commonly called 
Cyma llevena or Ogm. See Cvma. 

Golaba (gd-liPha), n. An East Indian rose- 
%v'ater sprinkler, generally made of silver. 
Golader, Golder (goFa-der, gol'd^r), n. In 
the East Indies, a storehouae-keeper. 
Golandaas, Golajidause (gol-an-diis'),?L In 
the East Indies, an artilleryman. 

Gold (gold), n. [A. Sax. .and G. gold; D. 
goiid, Sc. g(ywd, Sw. guld, Icel. gml, Goth. 
\fvUh. From root of yellow.] 1. A precious 
metal of a liright yellow colour, and the 
most ductile and malleable of all the metals. 
Sym. An. At. wt. 19G. It is one of the 
heavioRt of tlie metals, and not being liable 
to lie injured by exposure to the air, it is 
w’ell fitted to lie used as coin. Its ductility 
.and malleability are very remarkable. It 
may be beaten into leaves so exceedingly 
thin that 1 grain in w’eiglit will cover 5(1 
square inches, such leaves having the thick- 
ness only of r;’Ai<T()th part of an inch. 
It may also ]>e melted and remelted with 
scarcely any diminution of its quantity. It 
is soluble in iiitro-muriatic acid or aqua 
regia, and in a solution of chlorine. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 19'3, or it is about nineteen 
timea heavier than water. The fineness of 
gold is estimated by carats. (See Cap. at.) 
.J eweller’s gold is usually a mixture of gold 
and copper in the proportions of three- 
fmirtlis of pure gold with oue-fourth of cop- 
per. Gold is .seldom used for any purpose in 
a state oi perfect purity on account of its soft- 
ness, but is combined with some other metal 
to render it harder. It is often found native 
in solid masses, as in Hungary and Peru, 
though generally in combination with silver, 
copper or iron. Gold is found plentifully in 
the western pixrt of the United States, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and Eew Zealand. It 
generally occurs in luetamorphic rocks in 
connection with quartz; but the most produc- 
tive digs^ings are in the gravels derived from 
the w'aste of auriferous rocks. —Gwji/ii’c gold, 
.an ore of tellurium, consisting of tellurium, 
.gold, and silver, fouml in Transylvania. 
Called also Graphic Ore. —2. Money; riches; 
wealth. 

For mo, th.ft geld of France <lid not seduce. Shak, 

The old man’s god, \]\sgMd, has won upon her. 

Beau. FI. 

3. A symbol of ■^vhat is valuable or much 
prized; as, a heart of gold; their thoughts 
are pure gald.—^. A bright yellorv colour, 
like that of the metal; as, a flower etlged 
with gitld.—h. In archery, the exact centre 
of the target, so called because marked with 
gold, or of a gold colour. 

Gold (gold), n. The garden marigold (Ca- 
lendula offLcinaliH), also the corn maiigold 
(Chrymnthcmitm segetum). 

The crimson darnel dower, the blue-bottle, and.^'fSt/a’, 
w’hich thtmgh esteemed but weeds, yet for their 

dainty hues 

And for their scent not ill, they for this purpose 

cause, Drayiojt. 

Gold (gold), it, Made of gold; consisting of 
gold; us, ngnld chain. 

Goldtaeatent (gold'liet-n), a. Gilded- 
Goldbeater (goldfi)6t-6r), 11 . One ■whose oc- 
cupation is to beat or foliate gold for gild- 
ing. "-Goiifocofcr’s skin, the prepared outside 
memlirane of the large intestine of the ox, 
iLsed by goldbeaters to lay between the 
leaves f>f the metal while they beat it, 
whereby the membrane is reduced very 
thin, and made fit to be applied to cuts and 
fresh wounds. 


I&te, fHr, fat, me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not,* move; 


tube, tub, byll; 


Gold-beating (gdld'bet-ing), u. The art or 
process of reducing gold to extremely thin 
leaves by beating with a hammer so as to 
prepare it for use in various kinds of gild- 
ing. 

Goldbound (gold'bound), a. Bound or en- 
compassed with gold. ^Gold-bound brow," 
Shak. 

Gold-clOtb (gbld'kloth), n. Cloth woven of 
threads of gold or interwoven with them. 
Gold Coast, n. In geog. the coast of Africa 
where .gold is found, being a part of the 
coast of Guinea. 

Gold-cradle (gold'kra-cll), n. An apparatus 
employed at gold-diggings for wmshinga-way 
refuse matter from the gold. See Cradle, IS. 
Gold-cup (gold' kup), n. 1. A cup made of 
gold; particularly such a cup given as a 
prize in horse-racing, volunteer rifle compe- 
titions, &e.~2. A name for various species of 
crow'foot or Banun cuius, especially B. acris 
and R. hulbosus. Called also Buttercug), 

King^GUp. 

Gold-cutter (g61d'kut-6r), n. A workman 
who prepares gold for the use of others. 
Simmonds. 

Gold-digger (gold'dig-er), n. One who digs 
for gold as a means of livelihood. 
Gold-digging (gold'dig-ing), n. 1. The act 
or occupation of digging for gold,— 2. A local- 
ity or region where gold is found— generally 
contracted into digging, and commonly in 
plural. 

Gold-dust (gold'dust), n. Gold in very fine 
particles. 

Golden (gold'n), a. l. Made of gold; con- 
sisting of gold. — 2. Of the colour or lustre 
of gold; yellow; bright; shining; splendid; 
as, the golden sun; golden fruit; 

Reclining soft on many a golden cloud. Rotae. 

3. Excellent; most valuable'; very precious; 
as, Hub golden rule. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people. Sltcdb. 

4. Happy; marked by the happiness of man- 
kind; as, the age. 

Shelley’s atheism is rarely tlirust into prominence ; 
his leading tliouglit is always the jroldeji future of 
niankincl, and his assaults are directed against what 
he considered superstition .as the hindrance to the 
ultimate happiness of the race. Quart, Rev. 

5. Pre-eminently favourable or auspicious ; 
as, a golden opportunity. ‘When that is 
known, and golden time convents.’ Shale,. 
— Golden age, that early mythological period 
in the history of almost all races, fabled to 
have been one of primeval innocence and 
bajipy enjoyments, in which the earth w'as 
common property, and brought forth spon- 
taneously all tniiigs necessary for happy 
existence, while beasts of prey lived at 
peace with other aniinals.—GoZden halls, the 
three gilt balls placed in front of a pawn- 
broker’s place of Jmsiness. The golden balls 
fonn the Lombardy ams, and were assumed 
by the colony of Lombards who settled in 
London as bankers and money-lenders.— 

I Goldebi fleece, in class, myth, the fleece of 
gold taken from the ram that bore Phryxus 

! tiirough the air to Colchis, and in quest of 

I which Jason undertook the Argonautic ex- 
pedition, — the Aurea Re- 

genda of the middle ages. This is the 
most poxmlar of all hagiological records^ 
and consists of lives of saints and descrip- 
tions and histories of festivals. It was 
written by James de Voragine, archbishop 
of Genoa, about the end of the thirteenth 
century.— (S^oZiZen. number, in ehrm. a num- 
ber showing the year of the moon’s cycle: 
so called from having foimerly been wTitten 
in the calendar in gold. To find the golden 
number, add 1 to the given year, and divide 
the sum by 19, what remains will be the 
number required, unless 0 remain, for then 
19 is the golden number.— GoZtZcn ride, (a) in 
a rith. the rule of three or rule of proportion. 
(6) In morals, the rule of doing to otliers as 
you would he done by. 

GoMen-beetle (g51d'n-be-tl), n. The popu- 
lar name of several species of beetles of the 
genus Chrysomela, belongi-ng to the tetra- 
merous section of the order Chrysomelidie. 
There are some British species, but im^st are 
tropical. Their most obvious characteristic 
is the great brilliancy of their colour. There 
are none of large size. 

Goiden-biig ( gold 'n -bug), n. An insect, 
the Cocoinella septempimctata, called also 
Lady-rbird, Rady-eow, &c. 

Golden-carp, Golden-fish ( gold ' n -karp, 
gold'n-fish), n. Same as Gold-fish. 

Golden-club (gdld'n-ldub), iL An aquatic 
plant bearing yellow flow ersCOrontiuma^uft- 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune;, y, Sc. iey. 
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ticum, Hitroduceifl into this country from 
ISortii America, 

Cfoldeii-eye ?i. A sj)ccies «f tiuck, 

the Qlamjuld chrijmphthahimH. Bee Gaheot. 
Golden-flower feohl'n-iioii-Or), n. A plant, 
the corn -marigold {Ohrymmthemum se(je- 
turn). Bee Chuysanthemum. 
GoMon-^rease { gold ' n - gz*es ), 71 . A fee ; a 
bribe, tFigurative.) 

Golden-hair (gold' n-har), «, A plant, Chn/^ 
saaoma comimrea, nut. order Asteracew. it 
is an evergreen shrub with yelhjw iiowei'K, 
growing to tlie height of « feet, cultivated 
ill greeiihonse.s in this country, to which it 
was lirought from Cape Colony. 
Golden-iiaired ( gold 'n- hard), a. Having 
yellow hair. 

Goiden-lmop feOid'n-nopX Same us Gol- 

den-hug. 

Golden-lungwort (gdlirn-Inng-wert), n. A 
plant, Ilieracium aurajitkunmh, one of the 
hawk- weeds, a creeping plant found grow- 
ing in woods in Scotland. 

Goldenlyt (gold'n-li), mU. SpIeiKlidly; de- 
lightfully. 

My brotiicr Jaques lie keeps at scliooi, .and report 
speaks of his prolit. Sha/c, 

Golden-maidenhair (gdld'n-mrui-n-har), u. 
A mo.ss, Pnlgtrichuui comnmne. It is some- 
times made into brushes and mats. 

Golden Mouse-ear, n. A plant, Hiei'acimn 
'piltmilla, one of the most attractive of the 
haw'k-weeds, common on heaths and in dry 
fiastures, a dwarf jdaut with elliptical leaves 
exhibiting on the upper surface scattered 
long hairs. It bears on kxdless stalks a 
single bright yellow liower-head. 1 

Golden-pheasant (gohVn-fez-ant), u. Pket- 
mtnm plot us, u beautiful species of pheas- ' 
aut belonging to China. See PHEASANT. 
Goldenrod (gdhPn-rod), Tho popular 
name of plants of the genus Solidago, nut. 
order Conipositfc. 

Goidenrod-tree (gohPn-rod-tre), «. Bosea 
vervai/ioi^a, a shrub, a native of the Canary 
Isles, Bee Bosea. 

Golden-samphire (gdld'n-Bam-fir), A 
plant, /unfa cnthmoideh-, an evergreen frarae- 
I. 1 I ant brought to Enghmd from Greece. 
Golden-saxifrage (goltCn-sak-si-fraj), n. 
The popular name for plants of the genus 
Ohrysosplenium, a small genus of Baxifra- 
gaceai, consisting of aimiial or perennial 
rather succulent herbs, with alternate or 
opposite crenafce leaves, and inconspicuous 
greenish axillary and termlnaX flowers. They 
are natives of Central and Horfchern Eurofie, 
the Himalayas, and parts of America. There 
are two British species. 

Golden-sloptt (gdld'n-slopt), a. Wearing 
golden buskins. ‘Some idij golden-sloiH 
Castalio.’ MarstAm. 

Golden-stliphide (gohlTi-sul-fid), n. A sxil- 
phicle of antimony, prepared by pi’ecipitat- 
ing antimonic acid by siilphiirettetl hydro- 
gen. 

Golden-thistle (gdkFu-this-I), 71 . A popu- 
lar name for the yeilow'-flowered species of 
Soolymus. 

Golden “tressed (gdkiTi-trest), a. Having 
tresses like gold. 

GoMen-wasp (gold'n-'wosp), w. The popular 
name of tlie Chrysididm, a tribe of hymenop- 
terous insects, which, in the richness of their 
(ndours, vie with the humming-birds. The 
most common, and also the most beautiful 
Biltisli species, is the Ghrysis ignita, about 
the size of a common window-fly. It is of a 
rich deep blue-green colour on the head and 
thorax, with the abdomen of a burnished 
golden-copper hue. The golden wasps de- 
posit their eggs in the nests of other hymien- 
optera, their larvm destroying those of these 
insects. 

Golder, n. See GoTjADEK. 

Gold-fever (goldTe-ver), u. A mania for 
digging or otherwise searching for gold. 
Gold-field (gold'feld), ?i. A district or region 
where gold is found. 

Goldfincll (gohlThish), n. (A. Sax. golclpie.] 
The Fringllla cardtielU {Qm'dueli^ elegans), 
a common British bird, so named from the 
yellow' markings on its wings. Its biilliant 
plumage, soft and pleasant song, and do- 
cility make it a favourite cage-bird. Gold- 
finches feed on various kinds of seeds, par- 
ticularly those of the thistle, dandelion, and 
groundsel, 

Gold-finder (gold'find-6r), n. 1 , One who 
finds gold. -—2, t One who empties privies. 

As our g'old- finders, they have the lionour In the 
night and darkness to thrive on stench and excre- 
ments. Fettham. 

Gold-finny (gold'fin-i), n. A fish, a kind of 


wrasse, the OrenUubruscoiiiuhiefw, also same 
as’ Guld-sinny. 

Goldfish, Goldenfish (goltpiish, g6IdTi-il«!i), 
ii. A lish of the genus <’ypriiiUB, of the size 
of a pilchard, so named from it.s bright 
colour. These fishes are reared by the Chinese 
ill small ponds, in basins, or fauvelaiii ves- 
stfls, and kept for ornament, and are now 
largely bred in ponds, tanks, or glass ves- 
sels in this country. 

Gold-foil (gdldToii), n. A thin sheet of gold 
used by dentists ami others. Sitnumuthi. 
Gold-hammer (gdldTjani-mer), n. A kind 
of Idl'd, the yellow'-hamirier (which see). 
Gold-h 6 wen,t a. Of u gohl hue or colour, 
Ghauccr. 

Gold-hunter (gold'hunt-cr), n. One who 
eagerly .seeks after gohl. 

Goldie, Goldspink {gdld'i, gdld'spingk), n. 

Local names of tho goldfinch. 

Golding (gdidTiig), li. A sort of apple. 
Gold-lace fgdh ITiis), n. A Im'e wrm ight tvitli 
gold or gilt thread. 

Gold-iatten (gdhlTat-en), n. Platcfi of gold, 
or of other metal covered with gold. 
Gold-leaf (gdldTef), n. GoM foliated or 
beaten into a tbiu IwiL 'i’he gubi is beaten on 
a block of marble with haminers of pfdished 
iron, and is thus reduced to the thick- 
ness of iiaper. It is then cut into piee'os 
about an inch sfpiare, and placed between 
skins (see Golpueateh), beaten thinner, 
and divifled into squaroa, and again beaten, 
until it has acquired the necessary degree 
of thinness. — Gold-lea/ ehefroscope, ah in- 
stniment foj’ detecting tlie presence of elei;- 
tricity l>y tlie divergence fif two slips of 
I gold-leaf inclosed in a glass case. See .Elec- 
' TiioseoPE. 

GolcHess (gtildTes), a. Destitute fif gold. 
‘The goldless age, where gold ♦iistiirbs no 
dreams,* Jiyi'mi. 

Gold-lily (gOhlTi-li), 71, Tlie yellow lily. 

She moves .Tunong my vlsioiis of the hike . , . 

■VVliile the ffolddity blows, and over!ie.ad 
The light cloud sinouldera on the sinnnier cmg. 

7i’nn.ys(hi. 

Goldney (goidTiG), 71 . A fish, the gilthead 
or golden wi*as.se. 

Gold-of-pleastiro (gdld'ov-ide-zhur), 7i. A 
cruciferoTiB annual fdaiit, C-amelma Amtiva, 
frequently found in ikix fields in tliis country 
though supposed not to be a native. On the 
C’outineut it has long been cultivated for its 
seeds, from wliich an oil is obtained. 
Gold-plate (gdhFplat), 71. Vessels, dishes, 
spoon.s, &c., of gold. 

Gold-printer (g61d'print-6r), n. A printer 
who does ornamental printing, letteipress 
or lititography, in gold. Simmmids. 
Gold-printing (gold'print-ing), n. Tlie art 
or process of producing ornamental iirint- 
ing in gold. 

Gold-proof (gokFpidf), «. Proof against 
bribery or fceiiiptatiou by money. 

This is most strange. Art thou gpld-prcoft 
There’s for thee. Bea.u. S- FI. 

Gold-slimy (gdhB.sin-i), 71. A fish, a kind of 
Avrasse, Ctimolahrus rwpestris; also same as 
Gold'jhmif. 

Gold-Size (gdld'siz), ii. A size or glue used 
as a surface on which to apply gold-leaf ; 
a mixture of chronie and varnish used in 
gold-printing and for other purposes, 
Goldsmith (gohl'smith), n. 1 . An artisan 
who manufactures vessels and ornaments 
of gold.— 2. t A banker; one who manages 
the pecuniary concerns of others, goldsmiths 
having formerly acted as hankens. 

The goldsmith or scrivener, wlio takes all your 
fortune to dispose of, vvlien he has lieforehand re- 
solved to bre-ak the following day, does surety de- 
Sen'e the gallows. : Srei/?. 

Goldsmitharie, t ?i. Goldsmith's work. Ch au- 
cer. 

Goldsmiths*-note (gdid'smiths-not), «. The 
name given to the earliest form of bank- 
note, from the fact that it was issued by 
goldsmiths. 

Gold-spink (gdld'splngk), n. A local name 
of the goldfinch. 

Gold-stick (gokFstik), 7i, A title given to 
colonels of the British Life Guards and to 
captains of the gentlemen-at-arnis, from the 
gilt rods which, they bear when attending 
the sovereign on state occasions. 
Gold-thread (goldThred), n, 1. A thread 
formed of flattened gold laid over a thread 
of silk by twisting it with a wheel and iron 
bobbins; also, the same as Gold-mire. -— 2. In 
the United States, a ranunculaceous ever- 
green plant, Cojftis trifoliu, so called from 
its fi,brous yellow roots. 

Gold-washer (g5hFwosh-6r), 71. 1 . One who 
washes away the refuse from gold ore, as in 


i a cradle.— 2 . TTie instrument employeil in 
1 w'ahhing the refuse from gold, 

Gold-Wire (goldAvir), m. An ingot of silver 
I superficially covered with gold ami ilrawi 
! through a great mimbur of h'oJe.s of dilferent 
sizes, until it is brought to the rer(uisite 
fineness Called also (Md-tfmad. 
Goldyioeks (goidT-Ioks}), n. A name given 
to certain plants of tho genus C-hryBocoma, 
Ko called from the tufts of yellow liowem 
whicli terminate tiieir Eitenis, 

Goletjf 71. T’he thr«*at <.n* gullet. Chaucer. 
Golf (golf), 71. ID. /ird/; G. //oBe, a club. 
Sec Ci.UB.j A game idayed with tdiib.s and 
balls, generally over large iNmnnouK, cIowiib, 
or links, where a series of .small ruund holes 
are cut in the turf at distances of from lOQ 
to 500 yar* is from each other, nccordiuit to the 
nature uf the ground, su as to form acircinfe 
or roitml. The rival players are one on 
each si«h?, or two again.st two, in which case 
the two iiartuei's strike the bull on their 
side alternately. Tlie object of the game is, 
starting from the ilr.st hole, to drive the ball 
into the next hole with us few strokes us 
possible, and soon with all the holes in suc- 
cession, the .'iiiie which holes its ball on any 
occasion with the fewc.sfc strokes being said 
to gain tho hole. The match is usually 
ileciiicd liy the greatest number of holes 
gained in one or riiore rounds, Oolf, nliich 
for a long time was a game almost entirely 
confined to Bcothnid, i.s norv established 
south fd the 'I’wecd ami in many of the 
British colonies. 

Golf-club (golf'kliib), ?i. 1 . A club used in the 
game of golf. These are of ditferent uses, 
and huve'dilferent nuinesi according to the 
puipose for which they are respectively 
designed; tliua one is called the drived', an- 
other the qmtter, a third the spoon, a fourth 
the deck. Ax*.— 2. An association formed for 
practiiiiiig golf plajing. 

Golfer (goIfTu’}. n. Giie w'ho plays golf. 
Golgotlia (goFgo-tha), n. tlleb., ‘the place 
of a skull. 'j A charnel-house. 

Goliardery (gdTi-ard- 6 r-i), n. [From the 
Goliards, a, kind of monkish rlmpsodists.l 
A satirical kind of poetry in the middle ages. 
MUimn. 

Gollatb-beetle(go-li'ath~be-tl),». [From tlie 
large .size of some of the sjiecies. ] The po- 
pular name of the beetles of the gciniB Golia- 
thus, natives of Africa and Soiitla America, 
remarkable for their large size, and on ue- 
coimt of their Ijoauty and rarity much prized 
by coIlGctors, There are several species, 
as G. eaciem (goliath-beetle proper), G. polg- 
pJie7mts, G. 'inicmis, Ac, G. cacimis, ii Bouth 
American species, is roasted and eaten by 
the natives of the district it inhabits, who 
regard it as a great dainty. It attains a 
length of 4 inches. 

Goliatbus (go-li'a-thus), 71. The genus to 
wliich the goliath-beetle.s belong. See pre- 
ceding ai'ticle. 

GoliOlie.t A kind of gown. Hallmcll. 
Gollt (gol), 71. [Probably the Celtic form of 
L, volci, the palm of the hand] A band; 
a paw; a claw'. 

Fy, Mr. Constable, what you have? Js jus- 
tice so bfind you cannot see to iva.sh your hands? 

Gollacb (goFlacdi), 7i, [Gael, gohhlachf 
forked.] A name of the earwig {F'oiilctda 
mviimiictrkC)\ applied also to beetles in gen- 
eral and some other insects. [Scotch,] 
Goloe-Skoe (g-o-lb'sho), 71 . [From galosh or 
galoehe; or \V. goto, a covering, and E. shoe.} 
An overshoe; a .shoe worn over another to 
keep the foot dry. 

Golore (goddiO, 7t. Same as Galore. 

Golosbe (gddosIiO, 7 i. An overshoe, now gen- 
erally made of vulcanized india-rubber. See 
GAiOOHE. 

i c.'m assure you that the dirt of our streets is not 
<|uite over his .shoes, so that he can walk dry. If he 
would wear golashes as 2 do, he would have no 
cause of complaint. S/tertdaft. 

Golpe (golp), 71. In her. a roundlet of a 
purple colour. 

Golt (golt), n. Same as GmiU. 

Gom, t Goman, t n. [A. >Sax. and Goth, girnia, 
a man.] A man; a person, whether male or 
female. 

Ftc/i. Lady, well met. 

Fran. I do not think so, sir. 

Rich. A scornful Widorn/, Old play, 

Gomarite.Gomarist (grYmar-it, go^mitr-lat), 

7 k A follower of Francis Gomar, a Dutch 
disciple of Calvin in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The sect, otherwise called Dutch lie- 
moiistrmits, very strongly opposed the doc- 
trines of Arminius, atlhering as rigidly to 
those of Calvin. 
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0Ottl^>O(i?om'buX ?J, Haiik" us 
001330 n. frrf)])!Ujly c?nTuiiti«.ui of 
(wiiidi feei-).} The hlaok urvat^e ot a 
furt-wkeu!, . t 

aomeli (U’o'iuu). fi III Iiulia, a hanilful; 
ihV, iiniiiy rice-stalks, with ears uttaeiitMi, 
as can i»e gi’usiiL't.l ivitli the hanti. 

QomBlin (*4njn'c3*iii), n. A kiiul of Gmtian. 
a«'*xtsiue«rst:ir»'li raade from potatoCH, iiseil 
hy weavers as glue for cotton warxisaiid for 
dressiii'4 print'-4 ealieoes, 

Gomer rgr/iner), a. A Hehrew measure. Bee 
Hpm.ee.' . ■ ■ , 

Gomer (gr/mer), n. [After it-; inventor 
6'*>ao;#'.} A paitieular fonii of cliuuiljei\ in 
fU’diJUiiee, enusi.stiiig in a eunieal narrowing 
of tiio* Iiort.) tnwardft Its iiiiior end. It w'as 
first ilevised for the ser\ ice of mortars in 
the war.s of the first Xaindeou. 

Oomerel* Gamphrel (gom'er-el, ganif'nd), 
n. [I'erhaps a corruption from Fr. (jininfre, 
fjmnJVo, one who eats inueh and dirtily, a 
gormandizer; comjx also L'ei. ijanihra, to 
hrag, to prate.] AHtuxud<jrytMisdubijfeIl<»v; 
a bloekhead. [Jacotch.] 

Oonilali (goinTa), n-. In the East Indies^ a 
water-jUg or ewer. 

0oninie,t n* Gnm. Chaucer, 

(gom'^er), n. AmehwheafclFrffrcnm 
ahojtemhj deprived of its husks by jneatis 
of .mnistones^niucU esteemed in and around 
liawttstadt in the pa*eparuth;a of «oups, 
0oz33pMasi8 Igom-fra-sia), a. IGr, toutli* 
ache, } In u&L loosenesfs of the teeth (par- 
tieularly the Jiiolars) hi their sockets, 
Oomphocarpus (goraTiVkUr-pus), n. IGr. 
yumpho,% a nail, and kwepm, fruit. ] A genus 
of African and Aruhiun jdant.s, nat, order 
Asclepiailacefe, the leaves of one species of 
■which (G, used hu* adulterating 

GompioloMum (goni.fo-ld'iii-uia), a, [Gr. 
gomphus\ a nail or club, and Moon, for 
the cap.sule or pod of legiimimms 
plsirits.1 An Australian genus of shrubhy 
Leguminosje, with ulteniati^ simple or com- 
pound leaves, usually terminal red or yellow 
HaweiM,an(l sphtu’leal or oblong niany-.seeded 
pods, G. ttneiiiaium is xmisonous to shoei). 
They are rdl greenlwuse plants in this 
"'■country. 

Oomphonema (gom-f.i-ne'ma), n. [(Tr. pom- 
phm, a club, and nemn, a filament, from mt\ 
u> spin.] A. gemiB of Ihatemiaecfc having .se- 
Ycml frustulcH attached to a branched stalk. 
Goihphosls fgomdd'sls), u, [Or, fromyo/n- 
pkou^io bolt together, frun i/omphus, a club, 
a ntiil.l In (mat. uu immovable urticuhv 
tiou in wddeh one bone is received into an- 
other, like a nail or peg into its hole, occur- 
ring only in the firticulaticms of the teeth 
with the alveoli. It is also called Articu- 
latmu hu Im2>lHntattiiii. 

Gamphrsena, Gomphrena (gom-M'na), u. 
[Cornuu form vt L. ijrompkmmh name used 
by Pliny of a kind t>f amaranth^ A genus 
of plants of the nat. order Anuiranthm'Cfe, 
chieily natives of tropical America, consist- 
ing of undershrubs or lierb-s with opposite 
leaves and (often, white or red) tiowers in 
las spikes or globular heads. (A glohom is 
in cultivation. 

OOHluti (gO-muTi), «. The Alalayan name 
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horsehair, kmjwu by the same name. This 
fibres, wliich is also called Mjo(ty is manufac- 
tured into cordage, plaited into ornaments, 
employed for thatching, and put to various 
other similar uses. 

GOE^t v. i. mf. and pres, tense pL of ffo. 
Chmicer, 

GonaMe (go-na-ke'), 71 . An African name 
fur Acacia Adansanii, which yields good 
building timber. 

Gondola (gon'dd-la), n. [It.; origin im- 
knowui.] A flat-bottomed boat, very long 
and narrow, used at Vciiico in Italy on the 
canals, A gondola of middle size is about 



for^ the sago-palm (Saguerm sacehmifer\ 
which yields a bristly fibre resembling black 


30 feet loufr and 4 broad, terminating at 
each end in a sharp point or peak rising 
to the height of 5 feet. Ttjwards the centre 
there is a <nirtained chamber for the pas- 
sengers. 

Dsdst ever see ? for fear 

You shoutd not, I’ll describe it you exactly: 

Tis a b>i!g covered boat that’s corumon here, 
Carved at the prow, built Itglitly but compactly. 
Row'd by two rowers, c,ads call'd ' gondolier,’ 

It glides along the w.ater looking blackly. 

Just like a ccifliii cl.ipt in a canoe, 

vVhere none can make out ^vhat you say or do. 

liyjvH, 

2, A fiat-bofctomoti boat for carrying produce 
and the like, tibiitud States. 3—3. A long 
platform car, with no or very low sides, 
used on railways. [United States.] 
GoEdolet (gon'do-lct), A small gondola. 
Mewre. 

Gondolier (gon-do-leri), 71 , A man who rows 
a gondola. 

in Venico Tasso's echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the .songless Byron. 

Gone (goil), pp. of pn. 

Gonfalon, Gonfanon (goa'fa-lon, gon'fa- 
non), 71, [Fr. ^/ou- 
falmi; It. gonfa- 
Umc; L.L. pmit- 
faim; from O.G. 
gu nf/a no /pmf , a 
combat, amt /a ho, 
a banner. Comp. 

A Bax. puthfano— 
pfith, war, and 
/o5Ho,a banner. 3 An 
ensign or standard; 
especially an en- 
sign having twf> or 
three stroamer.s or 
tails, iked on a 
fi'uine made to turn 
like a shiji's vants 
oz% as in the case 
of the .Papal gonfalon, suspended from a 
pole similarly to a sail from a mast. The 
3>erson intrusted with the gonfalon in many 
of the medieval rexmblican cities of Italy 
WTS often the chief personage In the state. 
Helmet and shield, and speur ami .cr^n/aion, 
Strearntng a baleful light that was not of the .sun. 

Jio^av. 

Gonfalonier (gonTal-o-neri'), n. A chief j 
standard-bearer. See Gonfalon. 

Had she (Florence) not her private councils de- 
bating, her great council resolving, and her magis- 
trates executing? Was not the rotation, too, pro- 
vided for by the annual election of her sonfatonierl 
Bp. Wren, 

Gong j- (gong), 71. [A. Sax. gang, a privy, a pas- 
sage. Bee GO.] A privy or Jakes. Chaucer, 
Gong (gong), n. [Malay.] A Chinese musi- 
cal mstrument made of a mixed metal of 
copper (about seventy-eight parts) and tin 
(about twenty -two parts), in form like a 
round flat dish with a rim 2 to 3 inches in 
depth. It is struck by a kind of drum- 
stick, the head of which is covered with 
leather, and is used for the purposes of 
making loud sonorous signals, of marking 
time, and of adding to the clangour of mar- 
tial instruments.™ 2. In 7nach. a stationai’y 
bell whose hammer is moved by a wire or 
cord, as in the engine-room of a steamer. 
Gong-gong (gong'gong), 71 . A kind of cym- 
bal made of copper alloy; a gong. 
Gong-metal (gong'met-al), n. The metal of 
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I which gongs are made; an alloy consisting 
i of about seventy-eight pai’ts of copper and 
I twenty-two of tin. 

^ Gongonha (gon-gon'ya), n. A variety of 
mate or Paraguay tea used in Brazil, pre- 
pared from the leaves of Jlcic 0(mgonha and 
/. Theezam {pai'agxie'mis), species of holly. 
Gongora (gon-go'ra), 71 . [In honour of X>on 
A. C. y Gongora, a viceroy of New Granada] 
A singular genus of orchids found growing 
on tree stems in tropical America. They 
have oblong, grooved, two-leaved pseiido- 
bul]>s, the' leaves broadly lance -shaped, 
plaited, and a foot or more in lengtli. Grow- 
ing from the base of the pseudo-bulbs are 
drooping flower racemes Bometimes 2 feet 
long. Over a dozen species are known. 
Gongylospermese (gan'ji-lo-sper''me-e), 71 . 
pi [Gr. gongglos, round, and sperma, seed.] 
A division of rose-spored algoe, containing 
those genera in wliich the spores are col- 
lected witliout order in a mucous or meni- 
branaceoiis mother-cell. The clivisk>u in- 
cludes the Ceramiacese, Rhodymeniaceic, 
and Cryptonemiacea}. 

Gongylns (gon'Ji-lus), 71. [Gr. pongiplos, 
round.] In bot (a) a name given to a spore 
of certain fungi. (0) A round, hard, decidu- 
ous body connected with the reproduction 
of certain sea-weeds. 

Goniaster (go-ni-as^t6r), 71 . [Gr. g67i%a, an 
angle, and astei% a star.] A genus of star- 
fishes found in a living state, and occurring 
also fossil in the gi’een-sand, chalk, and elder 
tertiaries: often called Cushion-stars. 
Goniatites (g6hii-a-ti"tez), 71 . [Gr. goiiia, an 
angle.] An extinct genus of fossil shells, be- 
longing to the dibranchiate cephalopodous 
molluscs and family of Ammonites. 

Gonidia (go-ni'di-a), 71 . pi. [Gr. gone, gener- 
ation, and cfdos, appearance.] In hot a name 
applied to the secondary, reproductive, 
green, spherical cells in the thallus of lichens 
immediately below the surface, forming the 
distinctive mark between those plants and 
■ fungi. 

Goniometer (go-ni-onFet-er), 7 x. [Gr. gmia, 
angle, and 7netro7i, measure,] An instru- 
ment for measuring solid angles, or tlie in- 
clination of planes, particularly the angles 
formed by the faces of crystals.™ 

■mg go7\io77\eU7', an instrument for measur- 
ing tile angles of crystals by determining 
through what angular space the crystal 
must be turned so that two rays reflected 
from two surfaces successively shall have 
the same direction. 

Goniometric, Goniometricai (go'ni-o- 
met'^rilv, go'ni-o-met"rik-al), a. Pertaining 
to or determined by a goniometer. 
Goniometry (go-ni-om'et-ri), n. The art of 
measuring solid angles. 

GoniopholiS (gd-ni-ofol-is), 7\. [Gr. gbnia, 
an angle, and pholis, a scale or scute.] A 
genus of fossil crocodiles, so named froni the 
angular shape of their scales or scutes, 
'Bieir teeth, bones, and dermal scutes occur . 
in the Purbeck and Wealden strata. Some- 
times called the Swanage crocodile, from 
the fine specimen now in the British 
Museum having been found in that locality. 
6onne,t"/k A gun, Chaucer. 

Gonnen,t Gonne,t pret. pi. of ginm, to 
begin. Chaucer. 

Gonohlastidia (go'no-blas-ti"di-a), 7 %. pi. 
[Gr. gonos, offspring, and Uastidion, dim. of 
blastos, a bud.] In zool, the name applied 
to the processes which carry the reproduc- 
tive receptacles or gonophores in many of 
the hydrozoa or zoophytes. 

Gonocalyx (go-no-kaTiks), ?i. [Gr, (jo7ios, a 
bud, and kalyx, a cup.] In zool, the swim- 
ming bell in a medusiform gonophore which 
is not detached. , 

Gonof, Gonopii (gon''of), n. [A Hebrew word 
meaning thief.] A thief or amateur pick- 
pocket, Dickens. [Slang.] 

Gonopiiore (gon'o-for), n. [Gr, growos, seed, 
and plim*c6, to bear.] 1. In hot the short 
stalk wliich bcai'S the stamens and carpels 
in Anonacese, &c. — 2. In zool. one of the 
generative buds or receptacles of the re- 
productive elements in the hydrozoa or 
zoophytes. 

Gonopiaoidee, Gonoplaoians (go-nd-pla'si- 
de, gO-no-phVslianz), n, pi [Gr. gQ 7 iu, knee, 
plax, anything flat, a plane, and etdos, resem- 
blance.] A family of brachyurous ci-usta- 
ceans, whose carapace is either square or 
rhomboidal, and much wider than it is long. 
There is one British species. Several occur 
■■ fossil. 

Gonpplax (go^no-plaks), 71 . (See the pre- 
ceding article.] A genus of decapod short- 
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tailed crustaceans, the type of tlie family 
flonoplauHia!i (wiiieh see). 

Oonopteryx (gun-op'terdkB), n. [Clr, 
the knee, and ptcryx, a wing, j A genus 
lephiopterous iiiBects, the'" ].jrim.stoiie or 
sulphur biitterliies, remarkable f<.»r their 
rapidity of flight and migratory habits. 
Tlie G. rhamni is one of the ejirliest among 
the Papilionidre that make.s its appearance, 
sometimes in favfuirable w’eather even as 
early as the middle of B’elu'nary. The male 
is of a pime sulphur-yellow above; the 
female is paler. 

CkJnorrhea, GonoiThcea (go-nn-re^a). u. 
[Gr. gonurrlwUi-^-grtno^i, .semen, and rhefj^ to 
fltnv.J A speeiiic contagious inllammation 
of tile male urethra or the femak? vagina, 
attended, from its early stagfcs, with a pro- 
fuse secretion of much muciis intermingled 
with a little pus. This secretion contains 
the contagion of the disease. 

Gonosome (gd'nb-Bom), n. [Gr, gonos, oif- 
spring, and soma, J)ody,] In zoul. a collec- 
tive term for the reprrjductive zooi<ls of a 
hydrozoon. 

Gonotheca (go-nd-the'ka), «. [Gr. gimos, off- 
spring, and thelce. uease.] InrooZ. thecliitiii- 
oim receptacle 'within which the gmiophores 
of certain of the hydrozoa are produced. 
Gonys (go'nis), ?i. [Gr. yonu. the knee/j In 
omith. the inferior nsargin of the sympliysis 
of the lower jaw or the united extremities 
of the gnathidia. 

Good (gud), a. [Fountl in slightly varying 
forms throughout the Teutonic languages. 
See Gob, where tlie different foniia of the 
'ivord are shown as contrasted %vith tliose of 
God.] 1. Conducive, in general, to any end 
or piiri)ose, as health or hiippiiiess; service- 
able; advantageous; beneficial; profttalffe; 
wholesome; suitable; useful; fit; proper; 
right. 

It is that the man should be alone. 

Gen. ii. jS. 

The water of Nilus is excellent g-oad (at hypochon- 
driac melancholy, 

2. Possessing desiraVde or valuable physical 
qualities: Disposed to had. * Good wine needs 
no bush. ’ Bhak. *A. good yoke of bullticks. ’ 
Shale. —3. Possessing moral excellence or 
virtue; virtuous; worthy; righteous; duti- 
ful; pious; religious. 

Yet peradventure for tijgeod man some-vvould even 
dare to die, Rom, v. 7. 

The onljf son of ligffjt, 

In a dark age, against e:<amplel^''<5a'f. 

Against all allurement. Milton. 

4. Excellent ; valuable; precious. 

A good book is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit, embahnetl and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life. Milton. 

,5. Kind; benevolent; humane; merciful; 
gracious; propitious; friendly: with to or 
ttnvards. ‘The men were very good foils.’ 
1 Sam. XXV. 15.— 6. Serviceable; suitable; 
adapted; fitted; convenient; suited: fre- 
quently with /or. 

All quality that is /pod /or anything is founded 
originally in merit. gferemy Collier. 

7, Clever; skilful; dexterous; handy. * A good 
workman.* Shak. 

Those are generally ^ood at flattering who are 
^ood for notliing else. ' Sout/i. 

8. Adequate; sufficient; competent; valid. 
My reasons are both and weighty. SiiaA. 

0. To be depended upon for the discharge of 
obligations incurred; of sufficient pecuniary 
ability or of unimpaired credit; able to fulfil 
engagonients. 

My meaning in saying he is a/ood man, is to have 

T oil understand me that he is sufficient. ... I think 
may take his bonds. SfmA. 

10. Real; actual; serious. *(?ood! earnest’ 
Shak.—ll, Considerable; more tlian a little. 

The curiosity of the public went a /rood way to 
maintain an unabated interest in these publications. 

Sir !V, Scott. 

12. Kot deficient ; full ; complete. ‘ Good 
inea,siire.’ Luke vi. 38.— IS. Not blemished; 
unsullied ; immaculate ; fair ; honourable. 
‘A ^roofZ name.’ Eccl. vii. 8.—AgoodfeUoiVt 
a man esteemed for his companionable or 
social qualities. — consideratimi, in 
lato, a consideration founded on motives of 
generosity, prudence, and natural duty, 
such as natural love and affection. See 
CoJ?sii)ERATloN.— Good /iced, great care; due 
caution .— good sooth, in good truth; in 
reality.— J 71 good ftme, opportunely; not too 
soon nor too late; in proper time.— 2’owaS'e 
good, (a) to perform; to fulfil; as, to make 
good one’s word or promise. (&) To confirm 
or establish; to prove; to verify; as. to make 
good a charge or accusation, (c) To supply 


deficiency; to make up a defect; as, I will 
make good what is wrmting. (d) To imiem* 
nify; to give an equivalent for damugcH; as, 
if you suffer loss, I will Malr. it pood to you. 
(c) I'o raaintuiu; to carry imoekect; as, to 
make good a retreat,— J'o staml gwdi to bo 
firm or valid; as, his word or promiHo .vfriadA’ 
good.—Tu thmk good, to see good, to be 
pleased or sati.4fieil; b> think to be espe- 
tlient. 

■ If yc thini.'/rocd, give me luy price. Zee. xi. js. 
•—As good as, equally; no better than ; the 
same us. 

Tisert-'fore iiprang there even of one, nnd him .-i-r 
jpod it.i‘ dead, so many as the stars of the sliy in jiitil- 
titisde. Hc-b. ,’ci. 12. 

—21,9 f/fifid as his ward, equalling in fuffii- 
ment what was promised; perfonuing to the 
extent. --Good i.s much used in greeting and 
leave-taking as cxpres.siiig a friemlly wish; 
as, good, flay; gooii nigiit. and the like. 

GoodCglplk n. 1. That which possesses de- 
sirable finalities, or contributes to diminislt 
or rc-move pain, or to increase happincs.s 
or prosperity; that which is BorvictnUiIc, 
fit, excellent, kind, benevolent, or the like; 
benefit ; aflvantage : opposed to eril or 
misery; as, the medicine will <!«) neither 
good nor harm; it dues luy heart good to see 
you so happy. 

There are many tliat any, V/ivo will show iis any 
good^ Pf}, iv. 6. 

2. Welfare: prosperity; advancement of 
interest or liappiness; as, he laboured for 
the good of the state. 

The gvod of the whole cominututy can be pro- 
moted only by advancing the gacd of each of the 
inemberH composing it, /ay. 

3. A valuable possession or piece of property; 
almost always in the plui'al, ami equivalent 
to waires, merciiaiidise, comraoditie.s, mov- 
able.s, household furniture, eliattels, tfftects. 

All thy.c'Oi^/f.r are confiscate to the .state. Shat;. 

—For good, for good and all, to close the 
ivhole business; for the last time; finally. 

We were out of schooiyflrA’-cv,:^ at three, Gielcens. 

Good (gild), uda. Ayell; especially in the 
phrase as good eras good as, equally well as, 
or with. 

As gcc'd ahiiost kill a man as kill a good book. 

Milton. 

The pilot must intend some port before lie steers 
hi.s course, or he had as gMil leave his vessel to the 
direction of the winds and the government of the 
waves, Sontit. 

—Good cheap, rather cheap, not estimated 
very highly. [Good here is strictly speak- 
ing an adjective, the phrase being equiva- 
lent to good bargain— Vr. bon marchi. ] 

Hard tilings are glorious, easy things 

G. Herbert, 

To manure. [Old English 


Good (gild), r.i?. T( 
and Scotch. 3 


The husbandman looks not for a crop in the wild 
desart; laic where he hath and plowed, and 

eared, and .sown, wliyshoukl he not look foraharvest? 

Bp. Hall. 

Good-breeding (gnd-bred'ing), n. Polite 
manners, formed by a good education; a 
polite education. 

Good-bye, Good-by (gTid-bP). [Contr. of 
God he with ye, Oh:l editions of Shakspere 
usually have ‘ God buy you' wliere the mo- 
dern have ‘God be with you,’] A form of 
salutation at parting; farewell; as, to .say or 
bid good-bye; wlieii the good-byes were said. 
Good-bye. proud world J I'm going home: 

Thou art not niy friend, and I’m "not tliine. 

Emerson. 

Good-conditioned (gud-kon-dPshond), a. 
Being in a good state; having good qualities 
or favomable symptoms. 

Good-day (gfid-da’), 71. and inter j. A. kind 
wish or salutation at meeting or parting. 

Good-deed t (gqd-dSd), ad.v. [An intensive 
form of indeed. ] In very deed, in good 
truth; indeed, ‘Yet good-deed, Leontes, I 
love thee.' Shak. 

Goodden,t Good-e'ent (gipl-den', gud-en'), 
71. [Older B. 3 A contraction for 

Gdod Even or Good Evening, a kind wish or 
salutation. 

‘God ye good morning, gentlemen.’ ‘God ye 
rood-den, fair gentlewoman.’ ‘ Is it goad-den P ‘ ’I'is 
no less, I tell you.’ SbaJb. 

Goodeiiiaces9,GoodenOYi^fgfitl-e'ni-a"se-e, 
giid-e-no'vi-e), n. pZ. [After Br. Goodenongk, 
bishop of Carlisle.] A small riat. order of 
exogens chiefly found in Australia, and 
nearly allied to Stylidem and Campanu- 
laceie. It contains 12 genera and about 200 
species. They are herbs or imdershrubs, 
with usually alternate leaves, and in*egular 
yellow, blue, or white flowers, axillary or in 
terminal spikes, racemes, or panicles. The 
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! genus Scmvola is widely spread thrmighout 
;■ the coasts of tropical and sub-tropkal 
I regbuis. 8^ am? species of Leschenaultia are 
1 in cultivation. 

I Good-even, Good-evening (giidT-vn, gud'- 
d-vn-ing), n. and interj. A form of saluta- 
tion. Shak. 

Good-faced (gndTast), «, Having a harul- 
e/ime face; having a face with a good ex* 
prcBsion. Shak. ^ 

Good-fellow (giprfeMO), n. A good-natured, 
pleasant peir.!fm; a genial, sociable man; n 
boon companion. 

Good-fellow (giitl-fel'ld), v.t. 'i’o make a 
boon companion of ; to salute by t lie name 
of a good fellow, [Rare,] 

Lot iiir? rather he disliked for not being a beai^t, 
than hts go.ncl-Jenc'fcd witli a hug for bciii.j oii*..*. 

" ■ H Aik ant. 

Good-fellowship (gnd-ferib-ship), n. Aleiry 
society; euiiipaniuuabbmc.'^B; friendliness. 

Good -folic, Good -neighbours (gqd'fdk, 
ginPiid-bcrz), ti.pl A eui»hemLsm for fuiric.sj 
or elves, employed througii a dread of of- 
fending them l>y mmiing them plainly, 

* Good-for-nothing (gudTor-im-thingXn. Aa 
idle, worthless person. 

Good-for-nothing (gud'for-nu-thing), u. 
Worthless. 

Good Friday, n. A fast of the Chri.stiaii 
chiireli, in memory of our Saviour’s cruci- 
fi.xlfU), kept on the Friday of Passion-week; 
the third day or Friday before E.'ister, 

' Goodgeon (giuVjon), jl See gocxhno. 

; Good-humour (gud-hu'mer), n. A cheerful 
temper or state of mind, ‘And keep gmd- 
/ntmrmr still whate’er we lose.' Pope. 
Good-humoured (gqd-hffmerd), a. Being 
of aebeerful temper; characterized by givod- 
hiimoiir; iiB, ii g(M.Hl-h7m<:mred YimiLivk. 
Good-humouredly { gud-liff rmh'd-ii ), adv. 
In a good-humoured manner; with a cheer- 
ful temper; in a cheerful way. 

Gooding (gud'ing), n. A mo<ie of asking alms 
fonncrly in use in England, and in one form 
still con tnnffMl, See extract. 

To go s.-(r(}0din!r isacHStoin observed in several 
parts "of Erjj<-himl oil St Thomas’s day by woii»-ii 
only, wlio ask a!m.s, and in return for them T.'bh all 
that is good, such as a happy neiv-year, Ac., to their 
berieffictors, soruetimefj presenting them also wkii 
spriija of ev«r-greens. In sohie parts of Surrey aiul 
Kent the custom is thus kept up; and in other 
countifis gcoding is the word, among the noQr, ft>r 
collecting liefore Christmas what may enable them 
to keej) the festival. l^odd. 

Gooding (gipl'ing), u. In shiihlmilding, the 
same as (roof/iw<7, 

Goodish (gqdMsh), a. Good in a moderate 
degree; pretty good; tolerable; fair. 'Gwd- 
fe/i pictures in gilt frames.’ Walpole. 
Good-lack: (gfid-lak'), inter/ [Good, and lack, 
which seems to be a contraction from lakin 
or ladykin, a diminutive of lady, that is the 
. Virgin Alary (‘Our lady’), who, in Catholic 
times, was appealed to on alF occasions. 
Hence good-lack was originaHy equivalent 
to good -lady.] An exclamation implying 
wonder, surprise, or admiration. 

Goodless, t it. Having no goods or money. 
Chmicer. 

Goodlxuess (giidfii-nes), ii. The comiition 
or quality of being goodly; beauty of form; 
grace; elegance. 

Hat geodliness was full of harmony to his eyes. 

Sir P. Sidney. ■ 

Good-luck (giuFluk), 71. Good fortune; a 
foi’timate event; success. 

Goodly (gndffi), ads. In a good manner; ex- 
cellently. 

To her guests doth bounteous banquet dight, 
Atteinperedjj^feif^ well for health and for delight, 

■■ ■ Spenser. 

Goodly (giid'li), a. 1. Being of a handsome 
form; beautiful; graceful; well-favoured; 
portly; handsome; as, 0 . goodly pcrmn;goodbj 
raiment. 

O what a gmdly outside falsehood hath. Shak. 
The goodliest man of men since bom. Milton. 
Round as a globe, and liquor’d every chink, 

Goodly and great he sails behind liis link. Dryden, 

2, Bleasant; agreeable; desirable. 

It is iigootily fiiipit to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land. 

Byran, 

3, Large; considerable; as, a number. 
Goodlyheadf (gipl’li-hed), jj. Goodness; 

grace, Spenser. 

Goodman (gud'man), n. [By some referred 
to A. Sax, gtinimann, a famous man, a man, 
gu7}i (from gimia, a man) being a prefix 
‘denoting eminence or excellence; but more 
probably simply good and waji, on type of 
goodwife.} 1. A familiar appellation of civi- 
lity; a rustic temi of compliment, frequently 
used to a person whose first name is un- 
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GOOSERY 


* #4 tJlt: liicjca, 

iu? the trceb liti-i t-eeis. 


S-vi/L 


Shak, 


go0S>-makk“bbs. ' . 

Jknttwn, or wituii uut wish to use 

tint iiftine; nearly <?<juiviiieut to 3/r. or 8omu- 
tmu?3 [Ohisiileseont.] 

R)..ii!«aiberi, I 

R WM sonn’*tinies Usod iroiiiyally. 

IVitls >cu, p,cMUn.m boy. If ymi please. 

2. A Inniltaihl; th«* head of n family. Hat. 

<looci-miiliers (t?nrl<niaii'mhv.), n. pL Pro- 
priety of Jjcliaviioir; politenor-s; decorum. 
Goocl“morning,Good-morrowfeud-irMi.rn^ 

iojl, RHti'bib'ro), ii. A fiuhitalion or j,a'<ieting 
iulilio early ]i!irt t)f the day. 

Sncakiiivi: .*i with bfi- (f-yi's, 

* /t:}130\,Vn, 

Good-nattire<^'wd..iiri'tur), i. Natura.1 
niil{lneH.s and kiinlnoj}.^ of 2. t A 

natural iiielination to j^cjoducss or holiness. 

Ct.-iJ.i-r.itiuye, t!ie rt,]ic;:ian(l reniaius nl' tlzat 

hhfpwjcck v.hidi A'i.(U) !h;rh.‘, is tiic firnpur anrl ini- 

me<lsat« djsjwbition to iujhnesri. Zirrj'A/' . 

Good-natured felVi-ii;Vturil), o. l. Having 
goud-initunr, naturally mild in temper; not 
easily provokt'd.— S.f .Naturally ilisposed to 
goodness or liolnieBs. — 'Beneyaan?, Kind, 
(liml-natursd. Hee under BE!SHiNA:!!JT. 
Good-naturedly (ginl-nA'tui d-li ), ad u. Tn a 
gomi-iiatured riianner; with good-nature or 
mildness of temper. 

Good-naturedness (gpd-na' turd- iKi.s), n. 
The state or quality of being good-n.attired; 
gooddmiuoiir; good-temper. 

TOOdnesS <ghd'nt'»)> ‘tt- 1 • T-die state or quality 
of being good {in uU its seiise.s); exi;eileiice; 
virtue; kindness; heneyedence.— 2. Aeupize- 
'. ■■ ■■ miarii for God. 

know'i, I could, if I hked, be serious.' 

Good-lXigJ:it (gud-rut'j, n. and ii^tety. 1, A 
kind wish hetween persons parting for the 
night.— 2, t The title of a little imem. 

Arid sum;' tliose tunes to tfio over-scutciiecl inis- 
wives tliat lie Sicarri the carnit?!! whistle, and svvare 
they were hia fancie-. S/ui/c. 

Good-now fgudTniu), inferj. An extdanni- 
tioji af wonder or sur|>rise, curio.sity, eu- 
. "Treaty, 

sit down and teli me. ShaL’. : 
huw your dcvrjtipus jiinip 
■ with irdne.’ Drjdat," ■ 

Goods-engine fgiidy/en-jin), n. In rail a 
gteain-ohgine fur drawing a good.s- train ^ 
usually made with small driving-wheels 
ter the sake of leverage, 

Good-seuse ( gud -senB"), n. Bonmlnciss of 
uuderBtanding;gf»fjdjudgment;as,tliatf/wr/- 
hYum which nacurc affords us in prcteriible to 
:■ X'jiUBt knowledge. 

Gi&ibnatiu'u aud.C(.’.M'..OTi5'e nnsat ever join, pjifie, 

Goodshlp t (gild 'ship), n. Favour; grace ; 
kindness. Iptw^r. 

Good-speed (ainrMprsi), ?i. and i nferj. (lood 
Huceeas; an oiil term of wiBliing suecesi?. 
Goods-shed fe;iid;;'shed), n. A cover or shel- 
ter fur luggage at raiUvay-stations, docks, or 
lamiing wharves. »SVou/io/4fh>>, 

Goods-ti*aiix rgndz'tran), n. A ivul way-truin, 
consisting of wagons or trucks fi»r the truns- 
l>ortiition of goods. 

Goods-tnick (gudz'truk), ?i. An uiiciovered 
railway- wagon for trau.sj^iirting goods. 
Goods-wagon (ginU'wa-gon), u. A goods- 
tnn.‘k. C’alltjd in Axnorica a Freiqht-mr. 
Good-tempered (giid-tem'perd), u. Having 
u good temper; not easily iiTitiite<l urau- 
:■ ■ imycil. ■ 

Good Templar (giid tenTpl^r), n. [NTanie 
Isorrowed from the knights of tlicj Temple, j 
A inemher of a ceitain aodeiy or organiza- 
tion e.stubl}shvd for the furtherance and jjro- 
pagation of teetotal principles. 

Good Templansm (gipl tcuii'ph’jriznj), n. 
The xw'inciphja of the sodety or organizn tion 
of Good 3T?mplars. Good Teniplurism eoiu- 
bines the principles of tcetotaliBin with cer- 
tain mystic rites inhtuted le.ssormore from 
freemasonry, having secret signs, passwords, 
and insigniapeculiar toitsedf. I’he members 
of this organization differ tram Free Tern- 
plara in that they recognize the authority of 
the grand lodge, consisting of (iedegatesfrom 
uiQ varimis local branches, and accept its 
(leefsion as binding. 

Goodwtfe (gudhvif), n. The xni.stress of a 
household; correlative to yoodmau, 

Which is an ordinary p.-ission amoiig-st oar 
wjw; if their bn-;band tarry out a tkt’y longerTlm 
his ariMintctt time, or break hU liQur, thev'- take on 
presently with sighs and tears; he is cither robbed or 
: ,aeadl „: . BuHom 

Good-wlH <gud-wir), n. 1. Benevolence ; 
ravoumble inclination or disposition; kindly 
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The elTect of fidelity, clejnency, kindness 

in jfovenioni is order and esteeni on 

the’jiiirt of the governed, BurAr. 

2. Heartiness; earnestness; zeal. 

GaadurtB. she said, my want of strength supplies. 
And diligence shall give what .age denies, Dryden, 

3. In com. the custom of any trade or busi- 
nos.s; friendly feeling or iidluence, exerted 
with the view of transferring the cn.stom of 
any shop or trade to a successor; the right 
and title to t.ake up a trade or business con- 
nection, purchased of an aiitgomg tenant or 
0 (K;upioi‘. 

The nf a trade is nothing more than a 

probabliity the old cinjtojiier.s will re.si;irt to the 
place. Lord Bidon. 

Goodwoman (gud-wum'uu). n. The niis- 
treiss of a family. 

Goody (gqd'i), H. [Probably contr. from 
tjoi!iimjk\] I. A term of civility apidicd to 
women in humble life; as, [foothj Dobson. 

J^Vlin,cyA‘^k' woidd no longer down; 

'Twas iiiadaiu in her grogfLinii gown. Swi/i. 

2. pi Stveetnumts; bonlions. 

Good-year, Good-years, n. A corrupt 
sijolling of ipfV.jore (which see). Shah 
Goodyera (giid-yO'r.a), n. [After J. Goodyer, 
a British botanist.] A sinall-fUnvered genus 
of teirestriul orchids, one species of ivhich 
(G. repem) is found in moist woods in 
I^orthern Europe, Asia, and America, as well 
as in the north of Scotland. 

Goody-good, Goody-goody (gnd'i-gi](i,gud'- 
i-gUtl-i), a. Atfceted with mawkish morality; 
exce.ssively squeamish in murals. 
Goodyship (gpd'i-.sln{>), n. The .state or 
(luality of a goody, [Ludicrous.] 

TiwLvivn;>re slnttna for IiLTj!7«?4yi-/ojri, 

To give so near a friend the .slip. Ihidi^ms, 

Googe f (.ubj ), ih t To .stroop out ; to gouge. 
B. JmmuL 

Googiiig, Goodgeon (giii'htg, gpd'jon), n. 
In nhlp-huildtuy, tme of several clamps of 
iron or other metal, boite<l on the stern- 
post, whereon to hung th(.‘ rudder; ter which 
purpose there is ti hole in each nf them to 
I'cceive a correspondent pintle, bolted on 
the back of the rudder, which turns thereby 
as upfui hinges. There arc generally four, 
five, or Hix ghodgeons on n ship’s .stern-post 
and rudder, according to liersize; and upon 
timae the rudder is sujjported, and traverses 
from side to side as upon an axis. 

Goolds (gtddz), a. A popultu* name for the 
coni-marig(dd {Chrymnihemum aeyetuvi). 
Hee CiiHYSANTnr.Mt'M. 

Goolet (gtd), 7i. [.Fr. yonlct, a gnllot, a nar- 
row opening, dim. of'O, Fr. gmtlc, from L. 
yala, tin; throat,] A breac-h in a sea wall 
or bank ; a iKissuge worn by the tlux and 
iTUhix of the tide. Cm6&. 

Goompany (gum'pa-ni), «. The ivood of 
Odina Wndkr, used in Tmlia for raihvay- 
sleepers. 

Goon (gun), n. A species of East Indian 
grain. 

Gooneij (gbn.sh), n. The Hindu name for 
Ahraa premforiuH, a climbing leguininoiig 
phint, »>i'igimilly a native of India, but now 
fitund in the West Indies, Alaiiritius, and 
other trojiicul regions. See Annus. 

Goor (mil*), n. 'fhe Indian name for the 
concentrated juice or syrup of the date- 
palm (Blto-mlx daatylifem), a kind of coarse 
or Jialf-nuidu .sugar. Four pints of goor 
yield one of good powder sugar. 
Gooroo{giTro), n. [Hind, [furit, Rkr. gnru, 
a teacher.] A Hindu sx>iritual guide. 
Goosander (goshm-dbr), vi. [Gofm, and Icel. 
andar, genit, of and, diiek. ] A bird allied 
to the duek.s and ilivers, belonging to the 
genus Hergn.s. Called also Me^yaimr. Sue 
AlEurrUS and Hkkoanser. 

Goose (gds), 11 . pi. Geese (ges). [A, Rax. gHa, a 
goose. See GandI'IH,] 1. The common Eng- 
lish name of the birds belonging to the 
family Anseridm and order Lainellirostres 
(Cuvier), the Anatidte or Anseres of earlier 
antbor.s, a well-known family of natatorial 
bird.s. The domestic goose lives chiefly on 
l.'ind, and feeds on grass. The soft feathers 
are used for beds, and the quills for pons. 
Tile common wihi goose or grey-lag, which 
is migratory, is the .A user /cnis, ami is be- 
lieved to lie the original of the domestic 
go<ise; tilts snow'-goose is the A. hypei'boreug, 
inhabiting the arctic regions; the Canada 
goose is tlie A, canademis; the swan-goose, 
the A. eyijnaidas; and the bean-goose, the 
A, mydmit; the wdiite-frontedgooBC, A. albk 
from; tiie brent goo.se, A. tmHiuaius.~-2. A 
silly, stupid person, from the popular notion 
as to the stuiniUty of the goose; a simpleton; 
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\ a fool. 'Called herself a little goose in the 
simplest manner possible. ’ Thackeray. ‘ The 
long-necked geese of the -world that are ever 
hissing dispraise. ’ Tennyson. —3, A tailor’s 
smoothing-iron, so called from the resem- 
bhiiice of its handle to the neck of a goose. 

Come in, tailor; here you may roast yonr gaose. 

Shah 

4. A game of chance formerly common in 
England. It was played on a card divided 
into .small compartments numbered from 
1 to 62, arranged in a spiral figure around a 
central open space, on which, at the begin- 
ning of the game, the stake.s were laid, and 
during the game any forfeits paid. It was 
played by two or more persons with two 
dice, and the numbers that turned up to 
each designated the number of the compart- 
ment on w'hich he might place his mark or 
counter. It wa.s called the game of poose, 
because at every fourth and fifth compart- 
ment in succession a goose was depicted on 
the card, and, if the throw of the dice car- 
ried the counter of the player on a goose, 
he might move forward double the actual 
number thrown. 

Tlie twelve good rules, the royal game of g'oose. 

Goldsmith. 

—To cook one*s goose, to do for one; to finish 
a person. 

Goose (gds), v.t To hiss out ; to condemn 
by hissing. [Slang.] 

He was ^oos^d last night, lie was goosed the night 
before last, he was goosed to-day. He has lately got 
in the way of being always goosed, and he can’t stand 
it. Dichens. 

Gooseberry (gfisOic-ri), n. [A corruption of 
yossherry for gorseberry, from the bristly 
hairs of the fruit, especially in its native 
state, or from the prickle.s on the bush itself: 
comp. G. stachelbeere — staehel, a prickle, 
and hcere, berry. Others derive it from 
G, kransbeere, krdnselbecre, a gooseberry— 
kmiiB, frizzled, curled, crisp, and heere, 
a berry, throu<jii the Fr. groseille (It. awl 
Sp. grosella), which certainly gives the Sc 
forms grosart, grozet, so that the original : 
form would lie grnseberry.J 1. The well- 
knowoi fruit of a shrub, and the .shrub itself, 
the liibes Grosmlaria, belonging to the nai 
order Grossulaceai, which is now usually 
combined with Saxifragaceai. It is supposed 
to be a native of Europe, and has been 
found, according to Hoyle, inil^epal. The 
fruit varies much in size, colour, and qua- 
lity, as well as in hairinesss. It is one of the 
most pcqmlar fruits for preserving, and is 
cultivated extensively throughout Britain, 
(See B-TBES.) The Gape gooseberry is Pfip- 
salis 2 nibescans, and the West Indian or Ear- 
badoe.s gooseberry is Fereskia aculcata,— 

2. A silly person; a goosecap. Goldmuith.-— 
To play old gooseberry, to iilay the deuce or 
the devil [Rlang.] 

She took to drinking, left off working, sold the fur- 
1 niture, pawned the clothes, and played old goose-^ 

I herry. DicAvfts. 

I Gooseberry (g6s'be-ri), a. Relating to or 
made of gooseberrie.s; as, wine. 

Gooseberry Fool (gd.s'be-ri-fdl), n. [See 
Fool, tlie dish.] A dish consisting of goose- 
bciTies scalded and pounded with cream. 
Goosecap (gds'kap), n. A silly person. 

Why, what a.tJ^t'ojffir/wouldst thou make me! 

Beau, dr FI. 

Goose-corn (go.s'koru), n. A species of rush 
found in marshy places in Britain; moss- 
rush {Jmicus sqnarrosus). 

Goose-flesh (gosTlesh), n. The same as 
Goose-skin. 

Goosefoot (ghs'fpt), n. The popular name 
for the genus Chenopodium (which see), 
Goose^rass (ghs'gras), n. A plant, Galium 
Aparme, called also Chrerif (which see); the 
name is also applied to Potentilla anserimt 
or silver-weed, a roadside plant, well marked 
liy its pinnate leaves, glossy with white silk;' 
down, and large yellow flowers. 
Goose-mussel (gos'mus-el), n. A barnacle. 
See Anatifa and Lepas. 

Gooseneck: (gosTiek), n. i. JH'aut. (a) m 
iron fitted to the end of a yard or boom for 
various purposes, (b) A davit.— 2. In mcaih. 
a pipe shaped like the letter S. 

Goosepaddle (gbs'pad-1), v.i. To row in an 
awkward, irregular maimer. 

Goose-pie (ghs'pi), n. A pie made of a goose 
and pastry. 

Ooosequlll (gds'kwil), n. The large feather 
or quin of a goose, or a pen made with it: 
often two words. 

O, Nature’s noblest work, my gray 

Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, Byron. 

Goosery (gbs'e-ri), w. l. A place for geesa 
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2 . Silliness or stupirlity like that of the 
goose. ' 

The lofty nftkedjiess nf your latinizing barbarian, 
and the finical of yoiir neat scrtnari-actor. 

■ Mi^ian. 

GrOOSe-Sldll (gos'skin), n. A peeiillar roughs 
ness or corrugation of the human akin pro- 
diiccil by cold, fear, and other depressing 
causes, as dyspepsia. 

Goose-step (gda'step), n. Milit. the act of a 
soldier marking time liy raising the feet 
alternately witliout making any progress 
forward. 

Goose-tansy (ghs'tau^zi), n. A plant, Poten-- 
tillct anserina. .See Goosegiia.ss'. 
Goose-tongue (gos'tung), n, Achillea Pfar- 
mica, a herbaceous plant, aliout a foot high 
or more, bearing wliite heads rather less in 
size than a daisy. It is found in moist 
meadows, especially in hilly districts. 
Goose-wing (gbs'wing), n. Naut. (a) a sail 
set on a boom on the lee side of a ship. 
(6) One of the clews or lower ooniers of a 
square main-sail < tv ft »re-sail, when tlie middle 
part is furled nr tiial up. (c) The fore or 
the main sail of a .schooner or other two- 
masted fore-and-aft vessel, because wlieu 
running before tlie wind these sails are set 
on opposite sides. 

Goosey-gander (gos'i-gan-d^r), n. A Jdock- 
head. ‘Tlnit fjrmey-fja ndcr Alwright.* Mac- 
mUlan’ff Maff. {Colloq. Slang.] 

Goo too (goTb), 71. The name given by the 
negroes to two species of iLsU found on tlie 
coast of Jamaica, One, the eatalile gootoo, 
is a species of Soarus ; the other, the sand- 
gootoo, a species of Tetraodon. 

Go-out (go'out). n. Same as Gowt 
Gopher (g(5'fer), n. [ Fr. gaa/re, wiiiHe, 
honeycomb.] The name given by the Frencli 
settlers in tlie valley of the Mississippi and 
Missouri, as well as in Canada, to many 
huiTowing animals of tliiferent genera, from 
their honeycombing the earth, (d) A little 
quadruped of the genus Geomy.s (G. bursa- 
rlus), having large cheek-pouches extending 
from the mouth to the slimilders, incisors 
protruding lieyond the lips, and broad, mole- 
like fore-feet. Called also Pouohed-rat and 
Mido. (/>) The name of several American 
burrowing s(|iiirrels, as SpermopMlus, 
Frankliiiii, ,S. likhardBonii, &q. ^c) Xero- 
bates cnrolums, a species of burrowing land- 
tortoise of the Southern States, 'whose eggs 
are valued f(jr the table, (d) In Georgia, a 
snake, the Coluber coupcn. 

Gopher- wood (goT^r-wdd), ii. [Hek] A 
species of wood used in the construction of 
Xoah‘s ark, but whether cypress, pine, or 
other wood is a point not settled. 

Goppish (gop'ish), a. [Allied to Icel. gopi, 
avail! person; Prov. E. gope, to talk loud.] 
Proud; pettisli, Ray. LOb.solete or provin- 
cial] 

Goracco (go-rak'ko), n. Prepared tobacco, 
a paste smoked in their hookahs by the 
natives of Western India. 

Goral (go^ral), 7i. Antilope goral or Nemo- 
rhedus goral, a species of anteloi>e inhabit- 
ing the Himalayan Moimtain.s. It has short, 
conical, inclined, recurved horns; short fur; 
and is of a grayish-brown colour, minutely 
dotted with black, the cheeks, chin, and 
upper part of throat being wliite. 

Goramy, Gourami (go-ra-mi', gd-ra-nu'), n. 
[Javanese name. ] A dsh of the genus Os- 
phronieiius (0. olfax), family Anabasidm or 
Labyrinthibranchidjc, a native of China ami 
the Eastern Archipelago, Tint introduced 
into the Mauritius, West India Islands, and 
Cayenne on account of the excellence of its 
flesh, where it has multiplied rapidly. It is 
kept in jai'sin Java and fattened on water- 
plants. It is deep in proportion to its length, 
and the dorsal and anal fins have numerous 
short spines, while the first ray of the ventral 
is protracted into a filament of extraordinary 
length. It is one of the few fishes which 
build neats, which it does by interweaving 
the stems and leaves of aquatic plants. 
Gor-beilied (gor'bel-lid), a. Big-bellied. 

G 'tis an unconscionable voUuwe, bigger 
bulked th.'iii a Dutch hoy. Nftsit. 

Gor-kelly t (gor'bel-li), 71 . [A. Sax. g(n\ dirt, 
dung, E. gore, and belly. 3 A prominent belly; 
a person having a big belly. 

The belching hath well nigh killed me, 

Ant, Braver. 

Gorce t (gors), n, [Norm. I'T. go7'se; O.Fr. 
go 7 ge, from L. giirges, a w'hirlpooL] A pool 
of water to keep fish in; a wear. 

Gor-cock (gorikok), n. [From the sound 
uttered by the bird, or from porsc, furze or 
heath.] The moor-cock, red-grouse, or red- 
game. 
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■ Gor-crow(gor'krd), fA. Rax. gar, dung, 
I and ii m/ir. j llie common or carrion crow 
I (Corvus eortme), 

I Gordf Cgord), n. A sort of false dice. AVritten 
also Gourd ^vhich see). . 

GorcUacea (gor-iU-tVse-a), «. pi [From Gor- 
dius, a Mug ot Phrygia. SeeGoiinrAN.] The 
liair-worms, an order of aimuloid animals 
with a body so long and thin as to rescmlile 
home-hair. In their early stages tiioy in- 
liabit the bodies of several ihkmts, wiiicli 
they leave when devtdoped Tliey Imve a 
mouth and alimentary canal, Init no anus. 
In dry weather they become <|uite lirlttle, 
blit retain vitality, and a shower of inin 
restores tliom to activity. 

Gordian (gor'd i-an), a. Pertaining to Gor- 
dius, king ot Phrygia, or to a knot tied by 
him, and which could not bo im tied; hence, 
complicated ; intricate, -- Gonf/a« Jenot, a 
knot tied by Gordius, in the cord whieii 
bound the pole of his tdiariot to tiie yoke, 
and whicli was so very intricate that tlicre 
was no finding where it begun or ended. An 
I oracle declared that he w ho should untie this 
knot would lie ma.ster of Asia. Aiexrmder, 
fearing that his inal.nlity to untie it might 
prove an ill augury, cut it asunder witli Ida 
sword. Hence tlie term Gordian knot is ap- 
plied to any inextricable difficulty ; and to 
cut the Gordian knot is to remove a difil- 
culty by bold or imusual measures. 

Turn him to Mny etiuse of policy, 

The Garctian knot of it he will unloose 
Fatutliar as his garter. Sha.rj. 

Gordius (goridi-us), n, Hair-wonns; hair- 
eels, a genus of very simple thread-like an- 
nnloid.s found in stagnant and slovv-ruiinirig 
waiters, at one time believed to have origi- 
nated from horse-hairs which had fallen 
into the water. Tlie name is in allusion to 
the complex knots into which they twu'st 
their bodies. See Goediacea. 

Gore (gdr), n. [A. Rax. gov, gore, clotted 
blood, filth, dung; Icel and Dan. gor, .Sw. 
gorr. From this is the go7' of gorhellied, gor- 
crow.] 1. Blood that is shed or drawn from 
the body; tliick or clotted lilood; blood that 
after effusion becomes inspissated. 

Though hare thou see him die, 

Rolling' in dust and Milton. 

2. f Dirt; mud. 

As a sowe walovveth in the stynkyiige gore pytte, 
or in the fmddel. Bp. Fisher. 

Gore (gor), n, [A. .Rax. a projecting I 
point of land, from gar, a spciir; Icel geiri, i 
a three-cornered piece of cloth, or of land, 
from f/efrr, a spear. Skeat.] A triangular- 
shaped piece let into or regarded as let into 
a larger piece; as, (a) a wedge-shaped or 
triangular piece sew’ed into a garment, sail, 
&c., to widen it in any part ; a guseet. (b) A 
slii) or triangular piece of land, (e) In her. a 
cliarge consisting of tw^o curved lines, one 
from the sinister chief point, tlie otlier from 
the base middle point, meeting in an acute 
angle in the middle of the fesse point. It 

1. s often used as synonymous w'itli Gimet. 
Gore (gdr), v.t. pret. A pp. gored; ppr. gor- 

mg. [From A. Rax. gdr; Icel geirr, a dart, 
.spear, or javelin. Comp. "Ml gyru, to thrust, 
from gyr, a thrust, an onset, an attack.] 
To stab; to pierce; to penetrate with a 
pointed instrument, as a .speai*. 

The rao^t.'^U steels stayd not till it tvas scene 
To her side. Speftser. 

If an oxgare a man or a v/oman. Ex. xsi. sS. 

Gore (gdr), r.t. To cut in a triangular way; 
to piece with a gore. 

Gore-hill (gdr'bii), n. [A. Rax. <;#, a dart or 
spear, and E, hill,] A name of the garfish (the 
Relone vulgaids), from its long beak or nose. 
Gor^fly (gorifli), n. [A. Sax, gar, dung, ami 
E. jly.] A species of fly. 

Gorge (gorj), 71 . [Fr., from 1%, gorgta, L. | 
gtirges, a whirlpool; iirobably akin to L, giir- 
gulto, E. gurgle, &c,3 1. The throat; the 
gullet; the canal by which food passes to 
the stomach. 

Wherewith he nipped her gorge with so great pain. 

Spenser. 

2. In arch, the narrow^est part of the Tuscan 
and Doric capitals, between the astragal, 
above the shaft of the column, and the an- 
nulets; also, a cavetto or hollow moulding. 

3. That whicli is gorged or swallowmcl; swal- 
lowed food caused to regurgitate through 
nausea or disgust. ‘To heave the gorge.' 
Shak. 

Now how abhorred in my imagination 1 my gorge 
rises at it. SBah. 

And all the way, most like a brutish beast, 

He spewed up his gorge, that all did him detest. 

Spenser. 




4. A narrow passage or entrance; as, (rt.)a 
narrow passage between lilUs or niouiitains. 

Downward from h!.s mountain gorge 
Stej>t the Imug-lmir’d long’-bearded solftary. 

Tennpstm. 

ih) The entrance into a bastion or other 
outwork t>f a fort. See cut Bastk^n. 

Gorge (gorj), r.t. pret, & pp, gorged; ppr, 
gorging. 1. To swalhnv; especially, to swal- 
low with grced{nes.s or in large mouthfuhi 
or quantities, Hence-~~2. To glut; to fill 
tli(3 tliroat or Btomach of; to .satiate. ‘Thu 
giant fifO'f/cd with flesh,’ AdMsmi. 

That old inaii, now lord of tiie broas.l 
estate and th« Hall, 

Dropt otr gorged from a scheme tha.s had left its 
iiaccid and drain’d, Tcnnjson. 

Gorge (gorj), r.f. To feed greedily; to stuff 
one s sell 

He saw tlje lean dogs beneatlt the wall 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival. 

Gorging and growling o’er carcase and limb. Byt'on. 

Gorged, (gorjd), «. 1. Having a gorge or 
throat. — 2, In her. encircled round the 
throat, ns wiien nn animal is represented 
bearing a crown or the like round the neck. 
It is blazoned as gorged with a crown, Ac. 
Gorgeous (gorije-us), a. [O.ld’. gorgias, 
gaudy, flaunting, from gorgias, a ruif for 
tlie neck, from gorge, tlie throat{w]ncli sec).] 
Rliowy; fine; s|)lendid; magnificent; glitter- 
ing with gay colours. ‘ \V da gorgeous wiiq?s, 
the mark.s of sovereign sway.’ Dry den. 

As full of spirit as the luouth of May, 

And,^’w;4'-t'tW,r as the sun iit uiidsuMurser. Slta<l\ 

Gorgeously (gar'j§-us-li), adv. In a gorge- 
OU.S maimer; with showy magnificence; 
speiuliilly; finely. 

Gorgeousness (gor'je-us-nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being gorgeous; sliotv of 
dress or ornament; Bpiendour of raiment; 
magnificence. 

Gorgeria (gorigar-in), 71 , [Fr., from gorge.] 
In arch, tlie neck of a caxiital, or more 
commonly the part forming the junction 
liotiveen the sliaft and the capital 
Gorget (g'orijet), 71. [Fr. gorgeite, from gorge, 
the throat. Ree GoRUi].] 1. A piece of 
armour, either fsuale-work or plate, for de- 
fending tlie tliroat or 
nec'k. Tiie same term 
wars also applied to a 
kind of breastplate like 
a half-moon. The ca- 
mail or throat-covering 
of chain-mail is some- 
times called tlie gorget 
of maiL See Camail.— 2, A aniall crescent- 
Riuiped metallic ornament formerly worn 
by officers on the breast.— 3. A riiif formerly 
'Worn by females.— 4. In surg. (a) a cutting 
instrument used in lithotomy: written also 
Gorgeret (b) A concave or ehannelled in- 
strument used in operations for fistula in 
ano, serving merely as a ccmductor, called 
a Blimt Gorget 

Gorgon korigon), n. [Gr. gorgo, gorgon, 
from gorgos, fierce, grim.] 1. In Greek myth. 
one of several monsters of terrific asi'icct, 
the sight of which turned the beholder to 
stone.’ The poets represent the Gorgons as 
three sisters— Stlieno, Euryale, and Medusa. 

2. Something very ugly or horrid; a woman 
regarded with reiailsion, or of repellent 
appearance or maimers. 

I really came here to bity vp all your stock ; but 
that.t7't37:rfO0 Lady de Coiircy^, captured me, aud my 
ransom las sent me here free, but a beggar. 

. Disraeli. 

Gorgon (gorigon), a. like a gorgon ; very 
ugly or territic: ds, a 'gorgon i&ce'. Drydm. 
Gbrgonean, Gorgonian (gor-gd'ne-an, gor- 
go'ni-an), a. Like a gorgon ; iiertaining to 
gorgons. jl/i7ton. 

Gorgoneion(gor-g6-ni'oD), m pi Gorgoneia 
(gor-gd-ni'a). In arch, a mask carved In 
imitation of the Gorgon’s or Medusa’s 
head: used as a key-stone or otherwise, 
Gorgonla (gor-go'ni-a), n. The typical genus 
of the family Gorgonidie (which see). 
Gorgonian, A?'. See Goiigonban. 

Gorgonidse (gor-gon'i-de), n. pi [Gorgon 
(wdiich see), and Gr, eidos, resemblance.] 

A family of selerobasie corals, belonging to 
the order Akyonaria, and compri.sing tiie 
sea-shrubs, fan-corals, and the red coral of 
commerce. In all the organism consists of 
a composite structure made up of iiimierous 
polypes united by a common flesh or como- 
sarc, the whole supported by a central 
branched, axis or coral formed by aeci'etlons 
from the bases of the polypes ; hence the 
name selerobasie for this variety of coral 
They frequently grow in the form of flexible 



I4ate Gorget. 


ch, detain ; 6h, Sc. locli; g, pro; j, yob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sm^r; m, then; th, thin; w, trig; wh,u’Mg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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GOSSYPIFM 


■ 'alirist:®* ' twigs, retieiilate irory.'is, A’C. A tnw 
fossil s|kotaes have h»^en fourifl io the iipper 
chalk of Macstrielit nsiri in tertiary strata. 
GOTgOBlze, Gorgordse (g< ' r'gon-ix), v. t To 
have the elfect of a gorguii upon; to turn 
iiito stone; to petrify. 

nj<? frurn head to, foot 

. With a slotsy British stare. T^mtysm. 

Gor-heii (gorheu), n. [8ee Goii-COOKJ The 

fiOiuilu of the grir-coek, 

Gorilla hro-rilTa), u. Trfjglmlytm Gorilfa, 
the lui’gv’iit animal of the ape kind, called 
also the fJrM.f Chiuipanzae. It attains a 
height of about 5|- feet, is found ehiehy in 
the wotidy equatorial I'ogions of the African 
eonfciinait. m posscjssed of great strength, 
has a barking voire, rising when the animal 
is enraged to a terrific roar, lives mostly 
ou trees, and h;eds on vegetalxle substancoB, 
as the fruit and cabljage of the palm-nut, 
the fruit of the ginger-bread tree, the pa- 
pan, the banana, d:c. Gorillas make a 



Gorill'i ( Irrrtii'ii], 


sk-epilig-place like Ji hanimocdf, connecting 
the fH'anc'hes of the sheltered and thickly- 
leaved part of a tree by means (if the long, 
tongli, slender Btems of ]i;trasitic plants, 
ami lining it with the broad dried frojids of 
pahuK or with long grass. Thi=? hunnnoek- 
likeiibfHie is constrneted at dhfcreiit heights 
frmn 10 to 40 feet from the ground, iuife 
there is never nieu’e than one Biich ne.st in .a 
tree. The gorilla has tlnrt(.‘en ribi;, and in 
the proportion of it.s molar teeth to the 
inclsura ami in the form of its pelvis it ap- 
proaches closely the himiiin f(;rra. The 
rinerne.iau navigator Hanno found the name 
in use in the iifth century it.c, in W. Africa. 

Oorhng (gm^ingh «. A pricking; puncture. 
Hi‘i horr,e‘.i’ flanks and ‘gdes .are forc’d fcu feel 
The clinking lash, the steel, 

Goring, Goring -olotlx fgdr'ing, gor^ing- 
klrdli), n, Aant. that part of the skirts nf a 
sail where it gradually widens towards the 
btddom or foot. 

GrOling (gOrTns), a. Nnnt a term applied 
tt» a sail when it i.s <mt gradually sloping, s<» 
fis to ha hriuuler at tlie clew than at the 
earing. 

Gormand (gorTmmd), n. [Fi*. gourmand. 
See {.toijinMANb.j A greedy or ravenous 
eater; a glutton; agoririmind. 


M.wiy rire und gluttons bx* ciuitoin 

tliiit were not so by jiature. 'Loe/jff. 

GormaJld (goFmaud), «, Voracious; greedy; 
gluttonous. Pope. 

(^rmandert (gor'maiul-tjr), n. Same as 
Qiwnmnd. Huioet. 

Gormandise t (goi/nniud-w), n. Gluttony. 
Dmutmi. 

Gtormandism (goFmaud-i^m), n. Gluttony. 
Gormandiae, Gormandise (gor'manddz), 
i?.i. pret. <& pp. gornmndized; ppr. gormand- 
imig. To eat greedily; to swallow vora- 
-■ 'chmsly. 

O belly, belly I 

Yoh would be now f know. 

But it shall not be so, 

Home to your bread and water— home, I tell ye ! 

Southey. 

Gormandizer (gor'maud-i>.-6r), «. a greedy 
voraoious eater. 

Gorrel-hellied (gor'rel-beMid)» a. Same us 
(xordidlied. J ohmon. 

Gorse (gors), n. f A. Sax. gorst, oosi, furze, a 
bi-amble-Imsh. In the inidlaini (jotmties of 
England gor^tij is still an epitliet of land 
overgrowm with furze. Comp. Sc. gorak, goak, 
coarse rank grass; a gonkg ovgosky hillock 
is a hillock covered with coarse grass. It 
may he allied to A. Su.x. gears, goers. Sc. 
gine, grass, and mean primarily any coarse 
rough plant.] The common furze or 'whin 
{UUss europmies). 

The prickly^ranrir, that, shapeless and deformed, 
And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom, 

Ana necks itself with ornaments of jyold. Cow/er. 


Qorsy (gorsl), n. Aliotmding in gorse; re- 
Kembling gorse. 

Gory (goTI), «. [From mre.] h Govered 
with coitgealed or clotted blood. 

Tliciu canst not say I did its never shake 

ThyaC'-'^J locks at me. S/taa, 

2. t Bloody; murderoUB. 

Tlie oblig.ition of onr blood forbids 

A .i'wv emulation 'twist iis twain. Shax. 

-“‘Go?\v dm, a name commonly given ^ to 
one oi' the simplest forms of vegetation 
(Painidla crumtd), conmting only of a 
number of minute cells, wliich appears on 
the damp parts of some hard surfaces in 
the form of n reddish slime. It is an alga 
of the groui> Palmeilacejc, and is nearly 
allied to the plant to which the phenomenon 
of red snow is dtle. 

Gose.t For Goes or Gueth. Chancer. 
Gosiiawh: (go.BTnik), n. [A. Bax.g6sha./oc, goose- 
hawk— so called' from being ilowii at geese. 
See Goohe and Hawk. ] A raptorial bird of 
the hawk kind, hehmging to the genus Astiir 
(A. palumbarim). The general colour of the 
plumage is adeep brown, thelireastand belly 
whitii. A full-grown female is 23 or 24inches 
in length, the male agood deal aniailer. It w'as 
formerly uiucli used in falconry. This bird 
Hies low, and pnrsue.s its prey in a line after 
it, or in the manner called ‘raking’ by fal- 
com^rs. The femabj wuis generally down by 
falconersatrabbits, hares, tfec.pind the larger 
winged game, wliilc the male was usually 
flown ut 'the smaller birds, and principally 
at partridges. 

You shal not iteetle to shew any other game to a 
j>osha7t'he for her nr^t entring than a partridge, be- 
cause in le-arning to flee the partridge tlJcy prove 
triost exceilent. Turlm-vtte, 

GoslingCgozTing), n. [A. flax, gts, goose, and 
the dun. term, ling (which see).] 1. A 
young goose; a goose not full grown. —2. A 
catkin on nut-trees and pines. ' 

Gospel (gos'ind), n. [A. Sax. gMspcU--g6d, 
good, and spall, history, narrution, Bpeech, 
that which is amiuum;ed or eommunicateil 
— answering t(( tlie Gr. enangelion, L. emn- 
ge.lium, a good or joyful mesHage; or, us 
some think, comjmnnded of God ami spell, 
—lit. God’s word.] 1. The history of the 
birth, life, notions, death, reaurrection, 
ascension, mnl doctrines of Jesus Christ; 
tlio whole scheiiio of salvation as revealed 
by Christ and his apostles; Goti’.s 'word, and 
more .spucillcully the New Testament as the 
especial vehicle of the* Christian (U'ced. 
‘The stedfasfc belit-f of the promises of the 
gospel. ’ Bentley. —2. One of the four records 
of Christ's life left by liis apostles; as, the 
gospel according to Matthew.— 3. System of 
gospel doctrine or of religiou.s truth; hence, 
any system or principle exerci.sing strong 
iuiliienee over one; that which chieliy in- 
fluences one's conduct; that whicdi one holds 
i or afllrma to be true. 

Ildp us to save free conscience from the p.w 
i Of hireling wolves, whose is their luaw, 

! MtUon. 

4. Any general iloctrino. 

Tijc prnfj.Tgatora of this political. are in hopes 
their ubstnict principle would be overlooked. Purhe. 

5. In the Church of England, a portion of 
Scripture taken from one of the four gos- 
pels and read immediately after the ei)i‘stle 
in the {inte-coinmimion service. 

Gospel (gos'pel), a. Accordant with the gos- 
pel; relating to the go.sp<d; evangelical. 
Gospel (gos'pel), v.t To instruct in the gos- 
pel; or to flU with sentiments of piety. 

Are you ^0£c<.^peU'd 

To pr.ay far thi<; good man, and for hts i::,sue, 

Whose heavy h.and liath bow'd you to the grave? 

SYwA 

Gospel-gossip (gos'pel-gos-sip), n. One who 
is over-zealous in rimiiihg about among his 
neighbours to lecture on religions subjects. 
Gospelize, Gospellize (gos'pel-lz), r.f. 1. To 
form according to the gospel 
This cotisiimnd thus j^csfiellised to us, hatli the 
same force with that whereon Ezra grounded the 
pious necessity of divorcing. MUton. 

2. To instruct in the gospel; to evangelize; 
as, to gospelize the savages. 

GospeUaryt (gns'pel-la-ri), a. Of or per- 
taining to the gospel; tlieologinal. 

Let any man judge, how well these gosjretiary 
principles of our presbyteri-ajus agree with the prac- 
tice and doctrine of the holy apostles. 

The Cioak in its Colours 

Gospeller (gosT>cl-(Sr), n. 1. An evangelist; 
a missionary. * The solemn sepulchral piety 
of certain A'^orth Eastern gospellers.' Prof. 
Blackw.-^% A follower of Wiclif, the first 
Englishman who attempted a reformation 
from Popery, [Bare.]— 3, The priest who 
reads the gospel during church service.— 


Hot gospellers, a nickname given to the 
Puritans after the Restoration. 

Goss (gos), 71. Furze or gorse. 

Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking and 

thorns. Shah, 

Gossamer (gos'a-m6r), n, [Better gossmner, 
lit. God’s summer. Comp, the German 
names, ‘our lady’s summer,' ‘flying sum- 
mer/ ‘Alary’s threads/ ‘summer-threads,’ 
&c., and similar names used by (Jtlier con- 
tinental nations, from the legend that 
these threads are relics of the neckcloth 
or winding-sheet with which the Virgin 
was invested, and which fell away from her 
as she ascended to heaven. Charnock, how- 
ever, derives it from gaze d Mat'ic, gauze 
of Mary.] A fine filmy substance, lilce cob- 
webs, floating in the air in calm clear 
weather, especially in autumn. It is seen 
in stubble fields and on furze or low buslies, 
and is formed by small species of spiders, 
and only, according to some, when they are 
young. Written also Gosso7ner. 

Hadst thou been aught but j^ossomer, feathers, air, 

So many fathoms down precipitating 

Thou'dst shiver’d like an egg. Shah. 

Gossamery(gos'a-m6r-i),a. Like gossamer; 
flimsy; unsubstantial. 

Gossan, Gozzan (gos'an, goz'an), «. In 
•mining, an oxide of iron and quartz. It 
occurs in lodes at shallow dex^ths, and is a 
sure indication of ore at greater depth. : 
Gossaniferons (gos-an-if6r-us), a. Contain- . 
ing or producing gossan. 

Gossip (gos''sip), 71. [God, and sih, relation, 
connection, alliance, and signifying relatt d 
in the service of God.] Lf A sponsor; one 
who answers for a child in baptism; a gotl- 
father or godmothesr, 

Should a great lady that was invited to be uy^assip, 
in her place .send her kitchen-maid, ’twoula be iH 
taken, Seldm. 

2. A tippling female companion. 

And sometimes lurk I in a possip's bowl, Shah. 

3. One who runs from place to place tattling 
and telling news; an idle tattler. 

First wliLspering were in parties .seen; 

Then louder Scandal walked the village green, 

4. A friend or neiglibonr; an intimate com- 
panion. 

Steenie, in .spite of the begging and .sobbing of his 
dear dad and ^o-vsip, carried off Baby Charles in 
triumph to Miulrid. Macaulay. 

6. Mere tattle; idle talk; trifling or ground- 
less rumour. 

BuUble.s o’er like a city, withiWjrjJ, scandal, and spile. 

Tennysm 

Gossip (gos'sip), v.i. 1. To prate; to chut; to 
talk much.— -2. To be a boon coinpanitm. 

With all my heart. I’ll j^osstp at this feast, Shah. 

3. To rim about and tattle; to tell idle tales. 
Gossip t (go,s'sip), u t To stand godfather to. 

With a world 

Of pretty, fond, adoptlous Christendoms, 

That blinking- Cupid Shah. 

Gossiper (gos'sip-er), n. One who gossips; 
a gossix). 

‘ I wonder who will be their Master of the Horse,’ 
said the great noble, loving gossip, though he des- 
pised the hisraeli. 

Gossipry, Gossipred (gos'aip-ri, gos 'sip - 
red), n. 1. Relationship by bapti.smal rites; 
spiritual affinity; sponsorship. —2. Idle talk; 
gossip. 

And many a flower of London ^^ossipry 
Has dropped whenever sucli a'stem broke off. 

P. B. Bro7vninjf. 

Now this our poor fellow-citizen, Oliver Proudftite, 
having been active in .spreading the.se reports, a.s 
indkjed his element lay in some wortls 

passed between him and me oji the subject. 

Sir iv". Scott 

3. [Old English and Scotch.] Intimacy; 
familiarity. 

Gossipy (gos'sip-i), a. Full of gossip; as, 
a person; a letter. 

Gossomer, t n. Same as Gossamer. Chaucer. 
Gossoon (gos-si)n'),n. [Fr. gai'go^i, corrupted.] 

A boy; a servant. [Irish.] 

In most Irish families there used to be a bare-footed 
who was slave to the cook and the butler, and 
w'ho In fact, without wages, did all the hard work of 
the house. Gossooh.f were always employed as mes- 
.sengers. Miss Edg^oarth. 

Gossyj^inm(gos-si'pi-uin), 7i. [L, gossypion, 
gossipion, said to be from Ar. goz, a soft 
substance.] The cotton-plant, a genus of 
plants, of the nat. order Malvaceae, common 
to both the Old and the New 'World, and 
which, from the hair or cotton enveloiung 
its seed being so admirably adapted for 
weaving into cloth, is, after those affording 
food, one of the most important groups of 
plants. See Cotton-plant. 


Fate, far, fat, fa-U; m5, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; . tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abwne; y, So, fey. 
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0OSt,t n. A f^host; spirit; mind, Chmmr, 

Got pret. <.(f tjeL 

Ck>tt Gotten, fe«>t, got'n), pp. of get. 

GotCll feucli) n. [it. gazin, a kiiid of bottle, 
goWt, a ilriiiking-fjlasB.j A water-pot; a 
pitcher, 

SOtejt a. [From A. Sax. gc6t(ui, to pf>ur, to 
gush; allied to L.G. gate, gttuta; L, L, ghta^ 
canal. 3 A sluice, ditch, or gutter. Dngdule. 
Goth,t 0.1 imper. ofr/o. (.to ye. C'hiunier, 
Goth (goth), ii. [L. Gothi, Goths; Goth. GitUk- 
iuda.\ 1. One of an ancient Teutuiiic race of 
people, first huarfl of as iuhabitiii.g the shores 
of the Baltiij. Mixny great horde.s nf them 
migrating southwards in the second century 
dispossessed the ll(.iinaTis of iJacia, and 
occupied the coast of the Black Hea froni 
the Don to the Danube. Tliere they ilividicd 
into two sections, Visigoths (Western Goths) 
tf) the west of the Dnieper, ainl Dstrogoths 
(Eastern Goths) to the east, and under these 
nanie.s overran and took an important part iii 
subverting the lionmn Empire. 7']je yioj.so* 
goths, a section of the Visigoths, settled in 
.Wmsia ami ai)i)Iied themselves to agriciib 
turn; and a portion of the Scriptures in their 
lan^uiage is the earliest specimen of the Teu- 
timio or Gothic tribe of tongues. -—2, One rude 
or uncivilized; a barbarian; a rude ignorant 
person; one defective in taste. 

I look upon these writers ar, Gnf/is in poetry, JiMisof:, 
WHiiit <io you think of liie late extraordinary event in 
Spairi? Could you ha VBUver imagined tiiat those ignor- 
fint CrV/<f would have dared to banitih the Jesuit-s? 

C^uwft'fgc/yii. 

Gotha^st (go'tham-ist), n. A person rlofi- 
cient in wisdom, so called from Gotha la, iii 
JiTottinghamsliire, noted for some pleasant 
blunders. Wurtoii, speaking of ‘the idle 
pranlcs of the men of Gotham,’ says ‘'that 
smdi pranks bore a reference to some cus- 
tomary law-tenures belonging to that place 
or its neighbourhood, now grown olisolete, 
and that Blount might have enriched his 
hook of ancient tenures with tliese ludierous 
stories.’ 

Gothamite (go'tham-it), 7i, 1. A Gothami.st 
(which see). —2. A man of Gotham ; a Gotham- 
ist; a term .sportively applied to the inhabit- 
ants of Kew Vork. 

Gothic (goth'ik), a. l.Pertainingto the Goths; 
as. Gothic cuBtoins; (fotliie barbarity.— 2. A 
term applied to the various .styles of pointed 
ari^hitecture prevalent iii Western Eurojje 
from the middle of the twelfth century to 
the revival of cla.ssic ardiiteeturc in the 
sixteenth. The term was originally applied 
scornfully by the Eeuaissance architect.^ to 
every species of art whicii existed from the 
decline of the classic styles till tlieir revival, 
hut so far from being now used in a depre- 
ciatory sense, it is regarded as characteriz- 
iug one of the noblest and completest styles 
of architecture ever invented. The cliief 
characteristics of Gothic architecture are:— 
The predominance of the pointed arch and 
the subserviency and .subordination of ail 
the other parts to this chief feature ; the 
tendency through the whole compoBitioii 
to the predominance and prolongation of 
vertical lines; the absence of tlie colnnm 
and entablature of classic architecture, of 
square edges and rectangular .surface.s, and 
the substitution of clustered .shafts, con- 
trasted simfaces, and members multiplied 
in rich variety. The Gfdhie architecture of 
Britain has been divided into four principal 
epochs— the Early English, or general style 
of the thirteenth century; the Decorateil, or , 
stylo of the fourteenth century; the Berpen- ■ 
dicular, practised during the fifteenth and ' 
early part of the sixteenth century (Flam- 
boyant being the contemporary style in 
F’rance); and the Tudor, or general style of 
the sixteenth century. Sec the separate 
teims and the illustrations under them. 

I believe then, that the characteristic or moral ele- 
ments of Gothic axG the foilowing, phaced in the order 
of their importaiice:--(i) Savageness; ( j) Cliangeful- 
ness; [3) Naturalism; (4) Grotesqueness; («) Rigiditj'* 
( 6 ) Redundance. . , . And I repeat that the 

withdrawal of anyone, or any two, witl not at once 
destroy the Gothic character of a buildiniif, but the 
removal of a majority of them will. Jiitshin. 

3. Elide; barbarous. 

: When do yon dine, Emilia? At the old Gfljf/^k'honr ■ 
of four o’clock, I suppose. Emilia IFyndkafK. 
Gothic (gothik), n. 1. The language of the 
Goths.— 2. In printing^ the name of a bold- ; 
faced type, used for titiingand jobbing work, 

3. The Gothic style or order of architecture. I 
See Gothic, a. 1 

Gothical (goWik-al), a. Same as Gothic. 
Gotllicism(goth''x-sizm),'n. 1 . A Gothic idiom. 

2, Conformity to the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. 


am glad y^>u entf-r into the fipiHl of Strawberry 
Cattl*.;, it lias a j>urity and propriety of Gofhia'sm 
iii it. ■ Gray. 

3. lliideiR'Bs of manners; barbamuBHo.-s. 

■Night, Gaihieixm, coufusSfm, and alrsolutn diaos 
are coiiuj ag'aiii. SkensG!r,e. 

GotMeize (goth'i-siij), v. t. iiret, A pp. GothU 
cized; ]>pr. Gothicizing. To make GotJiic; to 
bring buck to biiiburisni. 

'i'he latnptage .?i.nd inatiruirs of liie higher ranks: aru 
not GGihmsed. Strutt. 

GotMsil (goth’i.di), a. ilcLiting to or xeseni- 
bling the Goths; rude; nueiviligf.'d. 

Goudt (goml), a, [A French form, fnen 
A. i;?ax. ivHil; eomp. 0. FT. yakk, v/oad.j 
Woad 

Gouda (gon'da), a. A ti.d'iu appllMl to ti 
kind of chee.se from Gtaida, a town in llol- 
Ifiiid. 

Gouf (gsdif), v.t. or i. To remove soft earth 
from under ;i Htnieture, Hubstitutiieg 
cut .square uud imilt regularly; to umlerpiii. 
f Scotch.;} 

Gouge (gouj), u. [Fr. gnwje; Sp. guhla, L.l, 
of j.sidoruH, guf'ia, u gouge. Origin uncer- 
tain; but eump. Biscayan giihia, a bow.} 
1. A ehi.HcI with a hollow or scmicyliiidneal 
blade, used to cut holes, channels, m* grooves 
in wood or stone; a similar Instrument used 
inturning Wood..— 2. An imposition; acheat; 
also, an impostor. [Colloq. Fnited .‘state.s.] 
Gouge (gouj), f;.f, pret. A pp. gowfoil; ppr. 
gouging. [J-'rom gongc, n. ] 1. Tts .sisoop out 
or turn with a gouge.— 2. I'o force out the 
eye of with the thumb or tinger. 

Gouyitij;*' fa performed by twiating the fore*Urfrer in 
a of hair, nc-iir tJie temple, arui tuniinr^ tiie eye oat 
of tile siocket with the thumb-nail, vviiich is BiiiTored to 
grow long for that purpose. Quatai hy ihtrikft. 

3, To impose upon ; to cheat ; to overreach 
in a bargain. [Colitjq. United States.] 
Gouge-bit (gouj^dt), n. A Idt, in the form 
of a gouge, for boring ■wootl 
Gouge-s31p (gouj'&Iip), n. An oil-sttuie or 
hone for sharpening gouges or chisels. 
Goujeers, Goujeres^gd-zheri-.'), u. [From Fr. 
f/mo/e, a soMier’s inistre.ss, wlin folloivs the 
camp, from lleb. gogc, a C’liiistian Htirvant, 
go), people, the Gentiles. IMany .Tew.s 
uscfi to inhaliit the south of Frautx*, where 
the word first iippeured as a i-'rouch word.] 
Tlie venereal disease. j-TJiis word is more 
usually .spelled Goudajca',\ its origin liehig 
not generally know'll.] 

Gouland t (go'laml), n. [.Sc. gule, guUs,^ gaol, 
curtMiiai’igold, from gulc. yellow, j A kind of 
jilaiit or flower, pivdialdy the gowun or 
ruountaiu-dai.sy. B. Janson. 

Goulard Water, Goulard’s Extract (go- 
liinV Wii'ter, gb-l'urdz^ eks’trakt), n. [So 
called from the inventor, Thomas Goulard, 
a surgeon at Montpelier about 1750.] x\. 

saturated solution of the .siihacetate of leatl, 
used us a lotion m inllammatirui. 

Goule (gdl), u. Same as 
Goune-cloth.t n. Cloth sufiieient to make 
a gown. Chaucer. 

Gour (gour), n. Same as Gaur. 

Goura (goii'ra), ?i. A genus of pigeons, consti- 
tuting the .sub-family Guurimc (which see), 
Gourami, ?i. See Gukamy. 

Gourd (gdi’d or gdrd), n. [Fr, gourde, O.Fr. 
gouourde, gnugourde, from L, ciicurhita, u 
gourd,] l.'The popular name fur the spe- 
ciesof Cucurbita,agenusof plants of thenat. 
order Cucurbitacete. The same name is given 
to the ililferent kinds of fruit iirodueed by 
the various plants of this genus. These are i 
held in high estimation in hot countries; j 
they attain a very large size, and most of ! 



Flower and Fruit of CucttrHta AMoJiepo, 

them abound in whole-some, nutritious mat- ' 
ter. The C. Pc^po, or pumpkin, actiuires some- 
times a diameter of 2 feet. The C. Melo- 
pepOf or sfpiash, is cultivated in America ' 
as an article of food. The C. CitniUus, ! 
or water melon, serYe.s the Egyptians for ' 
meat, drink, and physic. The C, axmmtia, : 


I or oraagedruited gourrl, m cultivated only 
: as a curioisity, and Is a native of tlie East 
1 Indies. The Lagonaria vidgaria, or liottlo 
goui'il, a native both of the i-hist riiid West 
indies, is edible, and is often 0 feet long and 
l.S inehos in ciicumferenee. The outer coat 
or rind serves h>r bottles and wuter-eups.— 
2. f A ve.sBcl to eai ry water, so named from 
its shape. Chatmr. 

Gourd (gord or gbrd), [O.Fr, ifowrlj A 
species of .falKC <liee, thosr faXseness lieing 
effected by makiiig u cavity in them. See 
.FfJ.LLAM. 

Gourde (gord),, [%, -f/ordo, large,] The 
,f;T:mco-x\!nerio.'m name for the colonial 
dollar. The term is in use in liayti, Loui.si- 
aim, Cuba, A'c. 

GourdinesB (gdrd'i-nc.s or gunM-nc.r?,/?, The 
eonditliii or quality of being goiirdy. 
Gourd-tree {gordTre or gunlTre), n. Gm??- 
centia CuJrJc, a tree abtmt 30fetd high, with 



Gaisrd-trec iCrevarniia Cujttc). 


narrow’ clustered leave.s and variegated 
tiower.s, thc^ latter succeedefl liy globular oy 
oval gr»urd-like fruits, the hard W'oody sJiell 
of which is api)lit’d to many uneful purposes. 
It iEi. found in various part.s of tropical Ame- 
rica and In the West lmUe,s. 

Gourd-worxa (gurd'w’erm), n. The fluke- 
wmau, a worm that infests the liver of 
slieep. 

Gourdy (gdrdT or gdrd’i), a. In favrkrg, 
.swelled in the leg3,'as after a journey: said 
of ii hor.se. 

Goiirinse (gou-rFue), n. pi. The ground 
dove.s, ground pigeons, a auh- family of 
the Columbidie, characterked by a straight, 
slender, lengthened bill, wings sliort and 
rounded, and the tarsi and toes long and 
slender. They .are fiumd mostly on the 
grmintl in search of grains imd setals, and 
are natives of both hemispheres. The two 
species constituting the genus Goura, G.cor- 
oiiata and G. Victor fa\ fur surpass in size a-II 
other idgeous. The head of G. Vktorm is 
surmounted by a handsome crest, each 
feather being spread out into a Kpatulateor 
.spoon-shaped form at its extremity, where 
tile colour is bine bordered with white. 
Gourmand ( gbr ' mand ), n. [Fr, , td’ Celtic 
origin. Comp. W. gonnant, that which tend.*; 
to overfill; gormodd, e.xeess, ovenniieh, from 
gor, exeeri.s.J 1. A glutton; a greedy feeder, 
Thiii gourmand sacritkes whole hucatomb.s to his 
pamich. Bp. Hall. 

2. A dainty feeder; au opicuve. [In this 
souse guuTimt is now generally used.] 

I am gourmand; I require no dainties; I should 
despise tiie board of Heliogab-'ilus, except for its 
long sitting. Lamb. 

Gouirmandize (goFman-diz), \\i. To gor- 
maiidize. 

Singers are proverbially proite Xopeunnandisc. 

. JEsmdi. 

Gourmandizet (gbFmaii-diz), «. Gluttony; 
voraciousness. 

With fell ci,awe5 full oii\Q:xi:.(s ganmtandisie, 

Spmser. 

Gourmet {gor-ma or goFinet), n. [T’r. , a eon- 
noissem* of ivine, a wine-taster.] A man of 
keen palate; a connoisseur in wines and 
meats; a nice feeder; an epicure. 

Awabi, a kind of shell-fisli much atTected by Ja- 
pitnese gourmets. Cornhill jVagazwe. 

Gouriiet, n. See Gurnet. 

Gousla, Gouglo (gousTa, gousTo), n. See 
GousiY. 

Gously (gousTi), n. An old form of harp 
used by the Slavonians, whose bard.s were 


ch, c/min; Ch, Sc. loc/i; 


go; 3, yob; li, Fr. n<^,sing; TH, fAen; th, f/dn; w, irig; wli, w/ag; zh, azure.- See Key. 
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■ ■ fj^^miim, ;tl«t , poetry wfjich they 

tliaritct I >ai?*.a' styled IlmmU. 

: ;■ Gwity, ooustie )..A ronn of 

I/, j Waste; ues-ohituj di’iiujy; teiiiptrstu- 
'iais/' is«utch.j . 

., ■ CaiiJd, n,if k, _ 

■ Lf>!,?’:i rpii.r'i tUc I'iaiit ayont tlic hiljlit. Out hiliad, 

Ooilt (tt*>tit), u. JlY. ^Jfjutfc, L. fjufta, a drop, 
frnjEa tfu^ <»M iHedieai tlieory that diseases 
wore? due to tlitf dopositioji of drops of mor- 
IhM hunojur oji tiio part~-heiioe also i/ntta 
^en-aa.] 1. A f’»:aistitutloijaI disorder or 
at.se'i^e kdviui^ rise to paroi’tysnis of acute 
pain with a spi/citlc form of inflauunatioii, 
often fanoirod I)y ui*i;:i:iual or hereditary 
constitution, appe'ariUK after puberty chiclly 
in tlio male sex, and returning after intcjr- 
\iiU It is very often preceded by, or altor- 
Tiates tvith, disorder of the digestive or other 
intenral organs, ami is generally character- 
izod }*y ali'eclion of tlie iirst joint of the 
great toe, by nocturnal exacerbations and 
hiorning remissions, and by vascular ple- 
thora, various joints, organs, or parts, be- 
coming alfeeted (if ter repeated attacks with- 
out passing into suppuration. It may be ac- 
fpiircd or hereditary, In the former case, 
it rarely appears before the ago of thirty- 
five; in the latter, it is frequently observed 
earlier. Iiniolenae, huietivity, and tof> free 
use of tartareous wines, fermented liquors, 
and very high-seasoned, fat, and nourishing 
food, are the principal causes which give 
rise to this disease, f jOuI is also called, ac- 
cording to the part it may affect, Podutjra 
(in the feet), Qonfvjm (in the knees), Chir- 
am a (in the hands), <.tc. It may be acute or 
chrome, and may give rise to concrethuis, 
which are chielly composetl of urate of soda. 
*1 A drop; a clot or ctiognlation. 

.1 see thee fitill,. 

And on thy Id.-idc and tludgc;nu^-c;«6* of bleed, 

: . Which was not to ixjfore. 

Gout (gd), 71. fFr. gofit, from L. gmtiis, 
taste. ] Taste; relish. 

Goutily (gout'idi), adv. In a gouty manner. 
Goutiness (go«fcT-«es), ti. The state of being 
gouty; gouty nifcctious. 

Gbutish (gout'ish), a. Having a predisp(.t3i- 
tiou to gout; somewhat affected by gout; 
gouty. 

Theilice are far tlie end of a cirmn aiiiong souldiars, 
tljtj tables fur /f'JifStsk aud apoploctick i-ersons to 
jjiuke tijeiu ajuve their joints. Queted by Lfitham. 

Goutwort, Goutweed (gouFwfirt, gout'- 
wed), ih yEmqmUiuu Ptulagnirkit a plant of 
the uafc. oraer Cmhelliferre, xvhich gnnv.s in 
gardens and damp places, and was formerly 
believed to be a specific for gout It has 
smooth thnce-teriiatc leaves, creeping rlii- 
icome.s, and uiiibfds of small greenish- white 
flo\ver.s, and is common throughout ISuropi*. 
Hulled also Aohe-weedt Herhijarani, Bug-- • 
Ikh MmUr-wort, and MUko-p-wml. 

Gouty fgoiitT), «, 1. Biseased Avith or sub- 
ject to the gout; as, ngmity person; a gmttg 
constitution. ' i 

Knots upon his joints appear. Dryden. 

2. Pertaining to the g<»ut; as, gmty mutter. 

Jj. .SavoIu out of proper proportion. 

This huniowr in historisns hath made the body of 
ancient history in some parts so gouty anti moristnuis. 

Spenser. ■ 

4,t Boggy; gmibj land.-— emmre- 
tmm, calculi formed in the joints of some 
gouty persons, consisting of urate of soda. 
Gove (gov), 71. [Another form of goaf, a 
motv.j A mow, as of hay. [iProvinuial.j 
Gove (gov), v. L To put up in a gove or mow, 
as hay. ‘GW just in the barn.’ Timer, 
[Provindalj 

Gove (gov), v.i. [Perhaps a form of gape^ 
Se. gmip, to stare. Comp. G. guffe-ii, tf/gupe 
or stare.] To stare; to gaze with a roving 
or unintelligent eye. Written also Goave. 
[Scotch] 

The wild beasts of the forest came, 

Broke from tlieir hsffhts and faukis the tame, 

And giV-ed amnud cliarmed and annwe J, /fogg. 

Govern (giHx^tini), v.t, [Fr. gommiei\ B. 
gnbernoi a form of Gr, ifci/hrra«d, from Icgbe^ 
the head, whicdi occurs in one Greek author. ] 

1. To direct and uuntrol, as the actions or 
conduct of men, either by establishud hiw.s 
or by arbitrary Avill; to regulate by autho- 
rity; to keepAvithin the limits prescribed by 
laAv or sovereign xvill. 

Slaves to our passions we become, and then 
1 1 grows impo.ssil ile to giwerrt m en . U 'a Her, 

2. To regulate; to influence; to direct. 

This b tlie diief point by which he h to gos'ern 

.all his counsels, design s, anil actions, JHp. Afte'rhury, i 

3. To control ; to restrain; to keep in due j 

subjection, > 


.May 1 govern ruy passion with absolute sway. 

Ami wiser and better as my strength wears 
awny. Dr. IVaiier Pope, 

4. To direct; to steer; to regulate the course 
or motion of; as, the helm yorems the shH), 
». In gram, to cause to be in a particular 
ease; as, a verb fcransitit'e gtfverm a Avord in 
the accusative (jase; or to reqtiire a particu- 
lar case; as, a transitive verb governs the 
accu;-5fitxve case. 

Govern, (gii'veni), r. i. 1. To exercise autho- 
rity; to administer the laAvs; as, the chief 
magistrate should govern Avxth impartiality, 
2. To inxiintain the superiority; to have the 
control. 

Your wicked atoms may be working now 

To give bad couiisei, tluit you .still maygm’ern. 

Governable (gu'vem-a-bl), a. That may he 
govcu’jied or subjected to autliority; control- 
lable; manageable; obedient; submissive to 
law or rule. 

Govemableness (gn'vern-a-ltl-nes),'n. State 
or quality of being governable. i 

Governaille,i6ovemall,t n. Govenimeiit; 
steerage. Chmicer. j 

He of this gardin had Spotser. 

Governance ( gu ' v6rn - ana ), n. l. Govern- 
ment; exercise of authority; direction; con- 
trol; management, either of a public oiRcer 
or of a private guardian or tutor. 

No part of its coercive authority could be exer* 
discd but by his authority, not any laws enacted for 
itsgoverfiance without his sanction. Hailam, 

2.t Behaviour; manners. 

He likest is to fall into mischance 

That is regardless of h\s governance. Spenser. 

Govemante (gii'Yern-ant), n. [Fr. gouvei*- 
7iante, from gouverner. See Govern.] A 
lady Avho has the care and management of 
children; a govenmss. 

I .saw Envy there drest up in a widow's veil, and 
the very picture of the gci'ernante of one of your no- 
blemen's houses. Sir Ji. IdPstrange. 

GoveraeSS ( gu'v6ni-es), ?i. l. A female in- 
vested with authority to control jind direct; 
a tutoress; an instructress; a lady Avho has 
the care of mstructiiig and directing chil- 
drcjn: generally applied to a lady Avho 
tcfaehcs'cliildren in their homes. Hence— 

2. Anything regarded as feminine that 
governs, instructs, or tutors. ‘ Great afflic- 
tion, that eevere governess of the life of 
man. ’ J)r. JL Mare. ‘ The moon, the go- 
verness of floods.’ Shah 
Governing (gu'vcTn-ing), p, and a. Holding 
the superiority; prevalent ; directing; con- 
trolling; as, a governing Avind; a gove7nimg 
party in a state; a govern mg motive. 
GovernmentCgni'Yein-nient),?!. l. Direction; 
regulation; guidance; as, these precepts Avill 
serve fur the fifoi'crmucn# of our conduct — 

2. Cttnti'ol; restraint; as, men are apt to ne- 
glect the govermnent of their temper and 
passions.— 3. The exercise of authority; di- 
rection and restraint exercised over the ac- 
tions of men in communities, societies, or 
states; the udmiiastration of public affairs, 
according to established constitution, laAVS, 
and usages, or by arbitrary edicts; as, 
Prussia rose to importance under the go- 
of Frederick II. 

Let idLXXiWy government be like that of our hea- 
venly Fatiier— luikl, gentle, and affectionate. 

Kallock. 

As eloquence exists before ssmtax, nud song before 
prosnijy, .so government may exist in a higii degree 
of e.xcellence long before the limits of legislative, 
executive, and judicial power have been tnaced with 
precision. Macaulay. 

4. Q^he system of polity in a state; the aggre- 
gate of fundamental nilc.'A and principles by 
which a nation or state k governed ; the 
mode or system according to Avhich the sov- 
ereign poAvers of a nation, the legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers, are vested 
and extu'clsed; as, a monarchical governme7it 
or a republican government The British 
government is of the kind knoAvn as a con- 
.stitutional monarchy. The legislative poAver 
is placed in the sovereign, the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the representatives of the 
people in the House of Goinmons. Tlie ex- 
ecutive poAver is vested in the sovereign, 
who is assisted in the discharge of it by his 
or her ministers and delegatus. See Aris- 
TOCRAOY, DEJIOOHAOy, DESPOTISM, MON- 
ARCHY, OLK4AHCHY, IlEPUIJLIO. 

Fnr forms ofgm^rnment let fools contest; 

■Whate’er is best adnnnister’d is best. Pope. 

5. An empire, kingdom, or other state; a 
body politic governed by one authority; a 
provincG or division of territory ruled by a 
govcniiAr,— 6. The right of governing or a<l- 
ministering the laws. ‘I here resign my 


govenmimt to thee.’ Slmh—T, The persons 
or council Avho administer the laAvs of a 
kingdom or state; the administration; exe- 
cutive poAver.— S. Manageableness; compli- 
ance; obsequiousness. — 9. t Regularity of 
behaviour; self-restraint; self-go veriiment. 
Yet oftentimeF, it doth present haish rage, 

Defect of manners, want of 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion, arid disdain. Shah 

10. t Alanagement of the Ijmhs or body. 

Thy eyes’ windows fall, 

Like death, when iir; .shuts up the <lay of life; 
liach part depriv'd of supple.cwwfi’wwA 
.Shall stiff ana stark, and cold appear, like de-itii. 

Skak. 

11. In grwm. the influence of a Avord in re- 
gard to construction, as when established 
ufsage requires that one Avord should cause 
another to be in a particular case or mode. 

Governmental (gifvern-menFal), a. l‘er- 
taining to government; made by govern- 
ment. 

Lord Palmerston has issued the fallowing circular 
to nKiinbers of the House of Commons understood to 
be fjivourable to tha governme/dat policy. 

Time.? neu'spaper. 

Governor (giTvern-er), n. He avIio or that 
whicli governs, rules, or direct.s; as, (pi) one 
invested Avith supreme authority, especially 
Avith supreme authority to administer or 
enforce the lavvs; the supreme executive 
magistrate of a state, community, corpora- 
tion, or post; a chief ruler; as, the gove7'7ior 
of a colony; in America, each state has its 
governor; tile governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land; the governors of Heriot’s Hospital. 
(6) A tutor; one who has the care of a young 
man; one who instructs a pupil and forms 
his manners. 

The great work of a. governor is to fashion the car- 
riage and form the mind. Locke. 

(c) A father ; a ma.ster or superior ; an em- 
ployer; an elderly person. [Slang.] (d)One 
Avho steers a ship; a pilot. Jam. hi. 4. (c)_ A 
contrivance in mills and machinery for main- 
taining a uniform velocity with a varying 
resistance. A common form of the steam- 
engine governor is shown in the anne.xed 
figure. It represents a spindle kept in motion 
by the engine, a and b are tAvo centrifugal 
balls, CA and OB the rods Avhicli suspend the 
balls. These rods cross one another and pass 
through the spindle at C, AAdiere the Avhole 
are connected by a round pin put through 
the spindle and the rods Avhich ser\'es as the 
point of suspension for the centrifugal lialls 
or revolving pendulums. A piece of brass 
M is made to slide np and doAvn upon the 
upper part of the sphidle, and to this piece 



the end of the lever N o, whose fulcrum is at 
p, is attached. This piece of brass is also 
connected with the ball rods by two short 
pieces and joints i>E, PG. When the engine 
goes too fast, the balls fly farther asunder 
and depress the end n of the lever, which 
partly shuts a throttle- valve connected with 
the end O, and thus diminishes the quantity 
of steam admitted into the cylinder; and on 
the other hand, when the engine goes too 
sloAV, the balls fall down tow^ards the spindle 
and elevate the end N of the lever, which 
partlyopens the throtfcle-valveaud increases 
the quantity of steam admitted into the 
cylinder. By this ingenious contrivance, 
therefore, the quaiitiiy’of steam admitted to 
the cylinder is exactly proportioned to tlie 
resistance of the engine, and the velocity 
kept constantly the same. A similar contriA'- 
ance is employed in mills to equalize the mo- 
tion of the machinery. When any part of 
the machinery is suddenly stopped, or sud- 
denly set agoing, and the moving power 


Fate, far, fat, fjill; me, met, h^r; })iue, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 




remai'iiB tlio same, mi alteration in the veIo» ; 
city of the mill will take place, and it will ^ 
move histcr or slower. The governor is used 
to remedy this. ' (/) See 04S-a('jVKRNDK. 
0overnor'-generai fgii'varn-erjeiT'er^al}, n. 

A governor who has under Itiiii subordinate 
or deputy governors; a viceroy; as, the 
Qmnmim'‘(](meral of India, 

Ooveniorship (gu'vem-6r-sh!p), a. The 
oiUee of a governor. 

0owaa (goii'fin), ii. fGacil, and Ir. ffUfffi-n, 
a l)ud, a dower.] Tlie Hootch name for the 
mountain daisy, oi IhMU ptmrmm. 

CrOWau ( gftu'nn), ii. I>e<3om]>oBed granite; 
greaiite rock in a soft or fragile eonditioii. 
Gowany (gon'and), a. Decked with go wans; 
covered witli inomitain daisies. [Scoteh.] 
Sweeter than . gkus, or lunv-mown hay. 

jliamjizy. 

Gowd (goiid), ? 2 . Gold; money. [Scotch.] 
Gowdeu (gond'en), a. Golden. [Scotch.] 
Gowd-nook: (goud'ndk), n, A local name of 
a coast Gish, the skipper or saury -pike 
(Scouiheremx mvruf}). 

GOWff (gouf). B.t. [Allied to r;olf, gof.} To 
strike with the flat of the hand; to strike, 
as in playing at handball; to cuff, [Scotch.] 

North, Fox, and Co. 

Coniifd Willie like .a ba’, man. Aurtts. 

Gowk: (goiik), n. [A Scotch and ISforthern 
English word, See Gawk.} 1, The cuckoo, 

2. A stupid person ; a fool ; a simpleton. 

' Such giddy-headed Dairy mple, 

Gowk (gouk), ut. To make a i>erson look 
like a fool or gawky; to puzzle. 

Nay, look Jiow the man sitands fis he were 

lljhnsmt. 

Gowkit (gouk'it), a. Foolish; stupid; giddy, 
[.Scotch,] 

GOWi (goul), v,i. [Akin to howl.’] To howl, 
cither threateningly or in weeping. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Alay ne’cn* jnisfortunc's .£r«rt'/ 2 «/.Gjark 

Howl thro' the dwelling o’ the Clerk 1 Burns, 

Gowlee (gou'le), n. Lit. a cow-herd; the 
name of one of the Indian castes. 

Gown (gmin), n, [Comp. O.Fr, a gown; 
hut the E. word i)robabIy came from W, g mi, 
from gumio, to sew, to stitch.] 1. A long, 
generally loose, upper garment; specifically, 
fa) a woman's outer garment ; a dress, 
m) A loose •vmfiper worn by gentlemen in- 
doors; a di’essiiig-gown, (c) The official 
dress wonvby members of eertam peaceful 
profe.ssions, as divinity, medicine, law, as 
well as l)y civil magistrates, imiversity pro- 
fessors and students, and the like; hence, 
the emblem of civil power or place, as op- 
posed to the sword (compare L. cedant 
arma togm, let arms give idace to the toga), 
and the Oxford university expression foam 
and goim, signifying the citizens or towns- 
people on the one hand, and the professors 
and students on the other. 

He M«irs deposed, and arms tQ,ffotens made yield. 

Dryden. 

2. Any sort of dress or garb. * Dressed in 
the gown of humility. ’ Bhak. 

Gown (goiin), n.t. To put a gown on; to 
clothe or dress in a gown; as, he w’ns cax>ped 
and gowned. 

One arm aloft. 

Gowned in pure white that fated to the shape. 

Tennyson, 

Gown (goun), n.%. To put on a gown; as, he 
waoicd for the occasion. 

Gown-pieoe (goun^pes), n. A piece of cloth 
sufiicient to make a gown. 

Gownsman, Gownman (gounz'man, goiuT- 
mau), n. 1. One wiiose professional habit 
is a gown, as a lawyer, professor, or student 
of a imiversity, 

Use; SQionman learn’d. Pope, 

The townsmen came on with a rush and shout, 
and %vere met by ^\q genonsmen. with settled, steady- 
pluck. Hughes, 

2. One devoted to the arts of peace, in oppo- 
sition to a soldier. 

Gowpeig Gowpin (goup'en),n. [Icel gavjjyn, 
gxtpn; Sw. gaspn, the hollow of the hand.] 

1. The hollow formed by the hand when 
contracted into a concave shape so as to 
hold anything; also both hands held to- 
gether in the form of a round bowl— -2. A 
hanilfiil ; particularly, as much as both 
hands held together, side Ijy side, in the 
form of a round vessel, will hold. [Scotch.] 

A ueivefu’ o’ meal, or o' aits, 

Would have made her as blythe as a beggar could 
be. Old ballad. 

Gowpenfix* (goup'en-fu), n. The fill of the 
gowpen; as much as can be contained in the 
hand held in a concave form, or in both 
hands lield together side by side. [Scotch.] 
Gowt (gout), n. [.See Gote.] A sluice in 
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embankments against the sea, for letting j 
out the lami waters when the tide is i nit,^ 
and pvm'mitmg the ingress of salt - water 
[bocal ] , ' 

Gozzard (goz/erd), n. [OoiTuption of (f/oo.s'c- 
■ herd.} 1. One who 'herds geese. Mahm.-- 
2. A fool; a silly ftdlow. Pegge. [Froviuclai 
English.] 

Graai fgnil), n. Same as GmiL 
Grab (grah), n- A vesstd used on the Alala- 
' l>ur coast, having tw(j or tlircic musts.' 

Grab (grab), v.t pret. A: pp. grabbed; ppr. 
grabMng. I'Akin grapple, gripe, graep, grope, 
rtec,] To seize; to gripe Budderdy. [Colloq.] 
Grab ferab), n. 1. A. sudden grasp or'seizura; 
a catch; an advantage. [Colloii.J—S. An im- 
plenient for cliitehiug boring i>its and tlie 
like for the pnrpose of giving power -'iiid 
stead i HOES in working them; alio, an iustrii- 
meiit of various sliaijy.s for ciuti’hing oljjeets 
for the purpose of raising them, ns for ilntW'- 
iug|)ipe8, drills, A’o,, from artesian weila. 
Grabber (gi‘abGj<'?r), n. One who or that 
whicli grabs, grasps, or snatches. 

Grabble (grab'}), r.n rkreq. at grab. Comp. 

D. gmbhetea, to snatcii; G. gruhdn, to grub; 
allied to grope, grovel, uml grapple,} 1. To 
grope; tfi feel with tlie hands. 

My bloofl chills .'shout my htsart at the thought cf 
these r>;igues, with their bjosidy lianda .ip'abbling is 
jtiy guts, and I'ulling out my very entrails. 

Arhdhnot. 

2. To lie prostrate on the belly; to sprawl. 
Grab-game (gi-aiygfim), n. A mode of theft 
by snatching one’s purse or other property 
and making off witli it, 

Grace (grils), n, [Fr., fj’om L. gratia, favour, 
from gratus, pleasant, from a root seen in 
Gr. chaird, to rejoice, Gael, gradh, love, and 
Lith, graz'm, fair, agreeable.] 1. Favour; 
good-will; kindness; disposition to oblige 
another; as, a grant made as an act ot grace. 

Oreach, or,aH, may winal.'idy's.fewc^'. Dryden. 

2. In iS'crtp. or in a theological sense, (n) the 
free unmerited love and favour of God. 

And liby grace, then it is no more of works. 

; RojJi. xL 5. 

’Cause and virtue are within 

Frohibited degree.^ of kiip 

And therefore no true saint allows 

They shall be sulfer’d to espouse. Hndihras, 

(b) Divine influence or the influence of the 
Spirit in renewing the heart .and lUBtrainiiig 
from sin. 

My ..ymt'e.’ is suiftdent for thee. s Cor, xii. 9. 

(c) A state of reconciliation to God. Born, 
v, 2. (d) Virtuous or religions affection or 
disposition, as a liberal disposition, faith, 
metdmess, humility, patience, &c. , proceed- 
ing from divine inlliienco. (e) Spiritual in- 
struction, improvement, and cdifteatioii. 
Eph. iv. 29. CO Apostleship, or the qualifi- 
cations of an apostle. Eph. iii.S. 1 ^) Eternal 
life; final salvation, 1 Pet. i. 13.— 3. Mercy; 
j)ardoii. 

Bow and sue for 

■With suppliant knee. Milton. 

4. Gracious (tr benign influence; favour con- 
ferred; privilege, 

I care not. Fortune, what you me deny; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature's .vmre’. 

TAnnson. 

To the ploughman of Ayr the daisy was a tender 
grace of (jod, and the mou.se a fellow-traveller in the 
ways of life. Onida, 

5. That element in manner, deportment, or 
language which render.s it appropriate and 
agreeable; suitableness; elegance with ap- 
propriate dignity; as, the speaker delivered 
his address with pracc; a man performs his 
part with ^}’«(3e. 

<?rrrr<» was in all her steps. Milton, 

Her purple habit sits with such a 

On her smooth shoulders. Bryden. 

6. natural or acquired excellence; any en- 
dowment or ornament that reconnn ends tlie 
possessor to the liking or favour of others; 
beauty; embelli-shmeiit. 

From vulgar hound.s with bold disorder part, 

And snatch vl grace beyond the reach of art. Pope. 
Ideas, emotions, experiences, which niattor, how. 
ever moulded, can only vagiieiy hint at, or which, 
from their very n.'iture, are at war with and make 
havoc of material and beauty. Dr. Qiird. 

7. Affectation of elegance ; asBumyition of 
dignity or refinement. 

Old Sir Pitt ... chuckled at her airs and, era w. 

Thackeray, 

8. Jxi CD'cek. myth, beauty deified; one of 

three goddesses in whose gift Avere grace, 
loveliness, and favour, worBlVipped in Greece 
imiler the name of ChariteB, called Gratito 
by the Homans, They were generally 
known,, as Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne. 
fit Physical virtue. i 


ix, Fr. to^d ng, sin*/; Ti-i, thm; th, fAin; 
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rt, mirkfc is the powerful that lies 
In herbis, phuits stone-S,. .infi their true r,p!.ilUies. 

^ ■ Shak. 

10. A Sfiirt of title or form of renpect used in 
addrasslngor in speaking of a duke, dudichs, 
or an andibislojp, and formerly applied to 
the .sovereign of England; as, His Grace llm 
Duke tff Wellington; Her Ghicc the iHiclum 
of Bedfi >rd. 

Hdw fares St' xvith your Shctl',: 

11. A short prayer before or after moat; n 
blessing .asked, oi‘ thanks rendered. 

. Yanr sokhen; hho 'furu meat, 

Tlieir trtlk at table, and their thaid:., iU cmi. Shak. 

12. In music, a turn, trill, shake, Ac., intro- 
duced for ciubellishincnt. 33. In Kuglirh 

nuiversUke, an act, veste, or tleerce of the 
govoniraent of the institution.— •14. In latr, 
a faculty, license, or dispensation; ri gentu’al 
imd free pardon by act of ijarliament. Galled 
.also an Act of Grace.--1A pL A play doHignod 
to {iromote or dirj}>lay grace of motion, it 
consists in throwing a small Iioup from one 
player to anotlier by means of two sticks 
in tlic hands of %)iwh. — lMy if grace, iii theol. 
time of imsbation, wlmn an oifer is made to 
Binners.— DdJ/s rtf grace, in com. a certain 
iiumljer of days imhiediately folboving the 
day when a bill or imte becomes due, which 
days are allowed to the debtor or jtayer to 
make payment in. In Great Britain ami the 
United States the days of grace are three. 
— Good graces, favour; friendship. 

He know.^ that, as a go-between, he sh.ill find his 
account in being in the of a man of 

wealth. 7'ai/er. 

'—With a good grace, gracefully; graciously; 
nowused especially wlien the air of graciou.s- 
iiciss is believed to be rather forced; as, he 
mmle reparation %cith a good grace. 

He does it svithr a heller grace, but 1 do it more 
natural. Shak. 

—With a bad praee, ungraceMljf; ungra- 
ciously; as, the apology came loith a bad 
grace. 

Grace (gras), v.t pret. and piJ- graced; ppr. 
graGing. 1. To adorn; to doeorate; to ein- 
bellish ami dignify; to lend or add grace to. 
Great Jove and FhiiX-btis,i’’rafWf his tioble line. Pc/e. 
Thus ha’.'C I thought to grace a serious lay 
With many a wiki indeed but ilovv’ry spray. 

C&Scper. 

2. To dignify or raise by an act of favour; 
to favour; to honour. 

He might at his pkv'tsure .j/raa’or disgrace whuin 
be would in court. Hn idles. 

So you ivill/’-mcc? me , . , with your fellowship 
O’er these waste do'ivns whereon I lost mysea. 

I'ennystoi. 

3. 'To supply with heavenly grace. ‘ Grace 
the diaoljedieiit,’ Bp, Hall— A In musk, 
to add grace-notes, cadenzas, Aa, to; as, to 
grace a'melody. 

Grace-cup (grfis’kup), n. 1 . A vessel used 
to drink a liealth or toast from after grace. 

2. The cup or healtli drunk after grace. 

And dinner, grace, .'ind grace-cup done, 

Expect a wondrous ties! of fun. Lloyd. 

Graced (grast), a. l. .Endowed with grace; 
beautiful; graceful. 

One of the properest and best men that I 

ever sa^v, Sir P, Sidney. 

2. Virtuous; regular; chaste. 

Epicuriam and lust 

Make st more like a tavern or a brothel. 

Than a. grac'd palace. Shak. 

Graceful (graaffnl), ei. Displaying grace or 
beauty in form or action; (degaiit; having an 
attractive mien or appearance; handsome: 
iLsed particularly of motion, looks, and 
speech; as, agracfy^wrwalk; a graceful de- 
portment; a speaker; iy graceful uit. 
High o’er the rest in arms the graceful Turnus rode. 

Dryden. 

—Elegant, Graceful. See under Eeegant. 
Gracefully (grasTui-li), adr. In a gi’aceful 
manner; elegantly; with a natural ease and 
pi-opriety; as, to walk or speak gracefully. 
Gracefulness (grasTijl-nes), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being graceful; elegance 
of manner or deportment; beauty with dig- 
nity in manner, motion, or countenance. 
Graceless (gras'les), a. Void of grace or 
excellence; "wanting in propriety; departed 
from or deprived of divine grace; corrupt; 
depraved; imregenerate; unsanefcified. 

For modes of faith let graceie.ss zealots fight, 

Hi.s can’t be wrong who.se life is in die right. Pope. 

Gracelessly (grasles-li), adi\ In a graceless 
manner. 

Gracelessuess (grfisTes-nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being graceless. 
Grace-uote (gras'ndt), ?/.. In music, a note 
added by way of ornament, and printed or 


w, ?rig; wh, lo/dg; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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wiittesi \n ftimlkuMljarnr^^rfS; art a|jp<*}:;gia>‘ 
tftm fwhidi «€€”) ' • ■ 

■ toclle, 0raclleiit (grasli, gra&l-leiit), a. 

■ . , rf *; ffracisZiS, (waeikid slentler. | ?5le«aer- 

Is IVJV', ;.!ci'grrii}';tiv;i5,' subjected to a pyoctiss of ex- 

i ..ut i‘f ivi yh if Liiihr^cd, fcduv-ed to lutle 

- , pjr:i'i''*t)!-rt, a tliLrsJ cf in orihissul/ri^aw'rtv— a skeieton 
' ■ os-i'jiltjVa^iffirA’orstd-isrsike . Sir IP. Uamiiimi 

draOiOSO CgTa-tlieayso), %, |Sjt. | A. eiiarac- 
hi .‘-ifiini^ eoSBi;‘ly, <‘<frre.-.poitdiiig in 

iutihy vp-^pKcU ti> rtiir rlotva 

Oracioiis ('xnVr-liuni, a [Fr. tjraeU-ttx, L. 

grafpi. fiivunr. Htai <tUack.] 
“l Favoiira!ik‘;''lH.'nt‘V*»l(.‘nt; merciful; die- 
pfj.e'i til fur;.dvt3 offence.’^ und iiai»nn iin> 

mcrito'd IdfjaHUu.'i 

Thoi! art a thh rcidy to pardou, =«$■ aiu! 
inerdfur; Nefs, is. 17. 

2. ii.vpir'jsing or rs,hihiting kimlne^fs and fa« 
vout; kind; inL'itdly; arf.the envoy unit with 
a gniduifti inceptiMii. 

All liorc Lisii %v;tr'.'.v., .iiul woudcrtal at the (^ritticin 
'word-i wlhcn prira-eedta..! fram his aioutb. Luke sv, u 3 . 

;{. }*ivjea.»ding from or prmlncnd hy divina 
graced as, a person in nfiruc'njws shite; fU’a* 
aft'eetmiis." -4. Touiiing to liriiig into ii 
state of grace; as, a yraeinvt? sennon.— 
5. CJimraeterlzed hy grace; emhaved with 
grace; vhtnoaK; good; as, a (frudom minis- 
ter; a grarwm child. 

Kings are 00 less luduppyt Uirir isbue tint being 
xnicmu, th.an they are in Insuig them >vhen they 
feve. approved thw vimieb. 4 >Vw/.% 

' tl. Aeeeptahle; favoured, fltare.] 

Goring, wjm u.is now griicraJ it { the liorse, was no 
laoru jCnJi/tw*,? to 4 ’rissco Ktipert dun Wjlruot had 
' ' .-■ ■liettni ■ Lord Ciaren(P.H. 

He made heLys t 3 ;e hiugs nf Per.sia. 

I lisdra'-i viii. a-), 

74 Excellent; Kra<;ef»il;lH:coiiiiiig; beautiful 
In dsi?ien‘-ie« and the ihape nf nahire 
h g.ymtam' ii^hak. 

8 . Associated witii divine grace; hlesseil 

Then ik» planets strike. 

No f<uf,v t.shes, m witch Icith power to ch.irm, 

. So hallow’d ruul so i'^maonx is the time. ■ ■ Skmk. 

9. ISeotdi.] Exct-ediiigly friendly and con- 
fidentlal; mutually tender. 

The !.ii:d!.idy .ind Tam qjrew/yr.rriVa'-y, 

Wi’ favoatii Si-crvt, bweet, anrt preciou?,. Stirus, 

X’jmiuralde, Iiiiui,ljeuevu|pnt, Meiidlj*, 
lienchcent, htdiigntint, mercIfiiL 
(rmdLoiislF (gnVshus-h) ,itdr. In a gracious 
ar friendly manner; with kind eondesoen' 
mnv, favourably. 

■ ■ ■ Hhj. testimony Iv^i.^mcie-usi^ ecmfirtnetl. Dr^deo. 
CfmdOHsness (gm^Rhu.suie.'^). ?i. The non- 
ditiouariptality of being gracious; kindnc.ss; 
reitdesceusir.ji; mercifiiiiiess. . 

The: iiniwcrs to the addressfi-s of Oifurd wore all 
,,|;’'rai';t%v.i::ve,7?'Ui'id w.arsntb.. ..■ ' J/a«2.’<iVv. 

lie p^,«.’s;.w! sui.ie S'.jence ol' jp-aritvesfn'xs iunl 

■ aUraetton 'Which books liatl not taught, y^okusof:. ■ 

Gfrackle, Grakle (grakd), n. fh. im(cnh>s, 
iinltativ<3 f»f the cry. Bee Cnow.] A bird of 
the genua Gracula. 

Sracula (grajiYi-hi), n. A genus ot aoniros- 
trul, paaaorine birds, raised i>y .aome into a 
sufi'fnmily imrter the mmie of Gracniinte, 

■■ , Bee Oracllinl®. ■ 

draculinaa (grak-u-liYiG), n. pi. [ b, gmcuhia, 
B jay.! The gnickie.s, a aubdauiiiy of eoni- 
roBtral birds of tlie ortier 3*as.st‘res and family 
Btuniidce or starlings, which Jiirda timy 
miioh rth^jemble in liabits, particularly in 
their power of imitating huniun speech. 
They are omidvorows, and inhabit Asia and 
Africa The paradise grackle (Gmcula ffrgl- 
. limra or tmtk) of India, about the size 
of a blackbird, ba-s acipnTetl gimt celebrity 
{IS a destroyer of locusts and caterpillars. 
GradatiOE fera-da^3lion},.«. {Erv, from L. 
t^radfitio. Bee GlunE] 1. Thu act of grad- 
ing or arranging in a series or in ranks; 
the state of being graded or aiTanged in a 
serieij or in ranks; arrangement in order ac- 
cording to size, quality, rank, tlegreo of ad- 
vancement, and the like; hence, progress 
from one degree or state to another; a regu- 
lar advance from step to step ; as, a (jrada> 
tion in an argument. 

Then with tin throbs of fiery pain, 

Heath iitoke at once the vital chain, 

And fre?;!] his soul tiio nearest way. ychnsm. 

2. A degree or relative position in any order 
or series; as, we observe a gradation in the 
scale of being, from brute to man, another 
from man t< 1 1 mgels. * The several nm datum 
of the intelligent universe.' Taylor. 

Certain it i%bv&.i\ir(u.tj:ra(f«tiiPH of cmjswiucnces 
froKi this priu.;i|i 3 tj of merit, that the ohligutioii to 
gratitude ilows from, and h enjoined by, the first die* 
t{it«s of n,*t«re. SouSi. 


3. In the fair urfs, the regular amngement 
or Bubordinution of the parts of any w’orkof 
art so as to pr«j>ducc the best ehVet, us in 
painting the gradual iikitding of one tint, 
into another. —4. In 7 n?me, a <liatonic ascend- 
ing or descending sueccHsiou of chords. 
Gradation (gru-iirt'shon). v.t To form by 
gradation or with gradutioiia. 

Gradational (gni-dfi'shon-al), a. ( )f or per- 
taining t*t, or according ttt gradation. 
Gradatory (grud'a-to-ri), «. 3. Trocceding 
step ]>y 3tep; gradual. ' (Jrndathry up* ).stasy. ' 
HeirariL-^Vi: Buitable or ailuptcd for progrea- 
hioii or forward motion: a term formerly 
ajjplied to the cxtremitieB of a <iundruped 
which are equal or nearly so, and adapted 
for ordinary ]>ru>rrt‘Ssion on dry land. 
Gradatory fgrruVa-to-ri), n In eedea. arrh. 
a senes of Kleps from tim eioisters into tlitj 
churcli. 

Graddan (grad'dun), «. ptael. and Ir. pru- 
d«n, iutrcheil com.] [Scotch.] 1, .Parched 
corn; grain imriied out of the ear. --2. Meal 
ground on the quern or jiand-mill. 

Grade {gra<l), n. [Fr., from L. gmdus, a 
.step, and that from fjradior, to go.] 1. A 
degree or rank in order or dignity, civil, 
irdlitury, eccle.iiastical, or otherwise; a step 
or degree lu Jiny s^Tio.s, rank, or order; rehi- 
tivo liosition or standing; nH,ymdi‘ii of uiili- 
tary; cnmt‘.s of every grade. ‘Touchers of 
ovojy (trade, from village Bchoolrnuaters to 
tutors'in private families.' Buckle.— M. The 
rate of ascent or desicunt in a niihvay or road; 
ti gratled ascending or descending portion of 
a road or railway; a gi'udient. [Anierioan.] 
Grade (grud), v.t. pret. tfc Pi». graded; ppr. 
grading. 1, To arrange in order according 
to size, quality, rank," degree of advanoe- 
numt.und the like; an, to grade the children 
of a school.— 2. To reduce, aw the line of a 
canal, road, or railway, to such levels or 
degrees of inclination .as may make it suit- 
able for being used. —trmdtaf lichool, a school 
taught in liepartments by different masfcer.'i, 
in which the children pass from the lower 
departments to the higher as they advance 
in education. 

Gradsly (grad'li), a. Decent; orderly. [Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Gradely fgrruVli), adv. Decently; properly; 
pivtty well; aatisfactoriiy, [Provincial.] 
Gradient (gra'di-ent), a. [L. grndiens, gra- 
dienth, ppr. of gradiur, to go. See Gjiad®.] 

1. Moving by steps; wailking. 

.Antojtgijir thobS 7 ,’'?‘.rgis'«i‘ atiloiruta, that iron spider 
i-, especially rt'iirirknbltt, which . . . did creep up 
and down a;> if it Ji,iJ been .nlive. IVilkins. 

2. In her. a term applied to the tortoise ,as 
being supposed to be w'alking.— 3. Eisiug or 
dc.sccnding by regular degreesof inclination; 
ns, the gradient line of a railway. 

Gradient (gniTli-ent), n. t Tiie degree of 
slope lU' iiudinution of the ground over 
winch a railway, road, or cauui pusses or Is 
intended to pass ; the rate of ascent or de- 
scent; us, the gradients are favourable, the 
average rise bein^' (on any given line) but 
1 foot in 7.o; that is, the ground i1se.s 1 foot 
in every 75 feet —2. A part of a road Which 
slojtes upward or downward; a portion, of a 
w'ay not level. 

Gra4in, Gradine (gril'din, gra-den'),?!. [Fr. 
gntdin, a step, from L. gradm, u step, ] l.Oiie 
of a series of seats raised one above another. ! 
‘ The gradines of the ampliltheatre. ' Layanh , 
2. A toothed cliistd used by sculptors. I 
Gradual <grad'u-al), «. [B'!*. gntdml, from 
grade. Sfie Gbabe.] Proceeding by steps 
or degrees; advancing step by step; passing 
from oiie step to another; regular and slmv; 
progressive; as, a gradual iiic:rease of know- 
ledge ;ca^r«d««f increase of light; agmdtm? 
decline. 

Creatures animate with, ifrartViiDife 
Of growth, .sense, re«asoh, all summed up in man. 

Milton. 

Gradual (grad'u-ai), n. 1. An order or series 
of step.s. 

Bofore the prostrate they ador’d. 

The p.avenjent kiss'd, and thus the saint implor’d. 

Brycten,. 

2, In the M. Catfi. Ch. (a) an ancient book 
of hymns and prayers;. so called because 
some of the antliama were chanted on the 
stops (r/i'Cfdujv) of the pulpit. (?;)That part 
of tluj service of the mass which immediately 
follows the epistle, and which is sung us the 
iicaeoii returns to the steps of the altar 
(whence the mimo). 

Graduale (gi‘a-du-aTe or gra-dd-iila), ?i. [L.] 
Same as Gradimf, 2. 

Gradualltv (grad-u-aTi-ti), n. The state of 
being gradual; regular progression. [Eare.] 

TIuj ^’'‘^dualtty of the growth, so exactly resein- 


biing the progressively accuniulating effect produced 
by tilt' long action of some one cause, leaves no possb 
biliiy of doubting that the seedliny and the tree are 
two terms in a series of that description, the first term 
of M'hich IS yet to .seek. 5 ^. S. AiilL 

Gradually (grad'u-aMi), adv. 1. In a gradual 
maimer; by degrees; step by step; regularly; 
slowly; as, at evening the light vanislies 
gradually. —2.] In degree. 

Human reason doth not only j.')'aduaU,v, but spe* ; 
cificalty differ from the fantastic reason of brutes. 

Srm*. 

Graduand (grad'u-and), 71. A student who 
has paB.sed his examinations for a degree, 
but htis not yet been capped. 

Gradxiate (gradTi-at), v.t, prot. >Sc pp, gradu- 
ated; ppi'. graduating. [Fr. graduer, from 
L.^mdc.s'.ji degree. BcuGiiAnE.] 1, To mark 
with degrees, regular intervals, or divisions; 
to divide into .small regular di.stance.s ; a.s, 
to graduate a theriiionieter, Ji scale, A'c.-— 
2. To honour witli a degree or diploma, as 
in it college or university; to confer a degree 
on; Jis, to graduate a Master of Arts, —3. To 
prepiirc gradually ; to temper or modify hy 
degrees. 

Dyers advance and sraduate their colours with saits- 
Hir T. Sro7one. 

Diseases originating in the atmosphere act exclu- 
sively on bodies graduated to receive their impres- 
sions, Med. Repos. 

4. To cli.'U’acterize or mark with degrees or 
dhferences of any kind; as, iogniduate pun- 
ishment.— 5. t To rai.se to a higher place in 
the scale of metals. 

The tincture was cap.ible to transmute or 
as much silver as equalled in weight that gold. 

Boyle. 

6. In che7n. to bring, as a duid, to a certain 
degree of consistency by evaporation. 
Graduate (gradTi-at), u.l 1. To receive a 
degree from a college or university.— 2. To 
pa.ss by degrees; to change gradually; as, 
sand, stone which graduates into gneiss; car- 
nelian sometimes graduates into quartz.— 

5. To beconte gradually modified ; to shade off. 

A grand light falls beautifully on the principal 

figure, but it does not graduate sufiicieutb' into dis- 
tant parts of the cave. Gilpi/i. 

Graduate (gradhl-at), n. One who has been 
aiimitted to a degree in a college or univer- 
sity, or by some professional incorporated 
society. 

Graduate (grad'n-at), a. Arranged by suc- 
cessive steps or degrees. ‘ Beginning with 
the genus, passing through all the graduate 
and subordinate stages.' Tathmn. 
GraduatesMp (grad'u-at-ship), ?i. The state 
of a graduate. 

An HngUsh concordance, and a topick folio, the 
gatiierings and savings of a sober gmduateshtp. 

Milton. 

Graduation (grad-u-a'shon), n. 1. Tlie act 
of graduating, or state of being graduated; 
as, (a) the being admitted to a degree in a 
college or university, or by some professional 
incorporation. QS) The art or act of dividing 
into degrees or other definite parts, as scales, 
the limbs of astronomical or other instru* 
ments, and the like. ( 0 ) The exposure of a 
liquid ill large surfaces to the air so as to 
hasten its evaporation.— 2. The marks or lines 
made on an instrument to indicate degrees 
or other divisions. 

Graduation-engine (grad-u-a^shon-en-Jin),. 

71 . An engine or machine for dividing scales, 
&c., into small regular intervals or into, 
degrees; a dividing engine. 

Graduator (grad'u-at-Or), n. l. One who or 
that which graduates ; specifically, (a) an 
instrument for dividing any line, right or- 
curve, into equal parts, (b) A contrivance 
for accelerating spontaneous evaporation, 
by the exposure of large surfaces of liquids, 
to a current of air, particularly used in the 
formation of vinegar, 

Graductiou. (gra-duk'slion), n. [I>. gradxis, 
a degree, and duco, ductimy to lead,] In 
astfmi. the division of circular arcs into cle-. 
grees, minutes, &c. 

Gradus (gra'dus), n. [Abbrev. from L. Gra- 
du^ ad Pamassum, a. 
step to Parnassus.] A 
dictionary of prosody dc-. 
signed as an aid in writ- 
ing Greek or Latin poetry. 
Grady (gra'cli), a. In her. 
a term used to exjiress. 
steps or degrees, and one 
battlement upon an- 
other: sometimes termed ; 
Battled E-mbattled, or 
BmhattUd Grady. 



A bend grady. 


Graf (gi’af), n. [G., by some regarded as the 
same word as A. Sax. gei'efa, a steivard or 
reeve, a sheriff; Sc. greeva.] The German 
equivalent of our earl and the I?rench count,.. 


F&te. far. fat, fjdl; me, met, M*r; pine, lun; note, not, mdve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; 


S* So. 
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GraflT (graf). m [See GiiATE.] 1. A dite'h or 
meat.— 2. A grave. ‘ I'i’eri ua he is, caulil in 
his</m/.* Bums. [Seofedi,] 

Oraif (gmf), 91. A graft (whicli see). 

I tcH:sk Ills hru.sh and blotted out the bird, 

And made a gardener putting in a 

Z\w;ysm. 

Graff fgraf), v, t. To graft 

And they also, if they abide not still in unbelief, 
shall be srajfed in ; for God is able to ijraff them in 
iigain. Korn. si. 23- 

Graffage (graf aj), n. Tlie scarp of a ditch 
or moat. *To keep in repair tlte long line 
of boundary fence, to clean tiie fjraffages, 
clear out the nioat-Iike ditches.’ ' Mary 11 
Mitford. 

Graffer (grafei*), n. In law, a notary or 
scrivener; agreftior. 

Graffiti (gr{i-fe''te), 71. yl. [PL of It, graffito, a 
sci'ibl, fling, from graffiare, to scribble.] A 
class of ancient deliheations or in.serii:itjons 
found on the -wtills of Pompeii, the Cata- 
(aunbs, and otlier Homan ruins, and consist- 
ing of rude scribblings or figures on the 
plaster of the walla, oh pillars, door-posts, 
Ac, ; gr.aphites- See 0-iiAPHlTE. 

Graft (graft), ?i. [.Fr. greffe, a slip or slioofc 
of a tree for grafting, from O.Fr. greffe, a 
pointed instrument; L. graphmm, a style 
for writing on waxen tablets, from Gv.grapho, 
to write, from the shape of the slips. F'roni 
the same root comes A. Sax, grafan, to cut, 
to dig, and O.G. and Goth, graljcm. Accord- 
ing to the etymology grag' is the proper 
siielling of the word, but tlie spelling graft 
lias almost entirely superseded it,] A small 
shoot or scion of a tree, in.serted in another 
tree- as the stock which is to support and 
nourish it. The.se unite and become one 
tree, but the graft determines the kind of 
fruit. 

Graft (graft), 'c. i. [From the noun giri/t, above. ] 

1. To insert, as a scion or shoot, ora small 

cutting, into another tree; to propagate by 
insertion or inoculation ; to flx a graft or 
grafts upon. ‘ to your relish.' S/mk 

With Ilia pruning-hook fUsjain 

T.rub(;aring braiiclitis from their head, • ■ 

And^wyl? more happy in their stcfui. Z))^'deJ!. 

2. To insert in a body to wliieli what is in- 
serted did not originally belong; to incor- 
porate after the manner of a scion or shoot 
on a stem; to join one thing to another so 
as to receive supxKU'fc. 

This rc'iolutiou against any peace %vith Spain is 
a new iucident^'ri?/rij(f upon the original quarrel. 

SwtX^. 

—To graft a (unnt.), to unlay the two 
ends of a rope, placing the strands one 
within tlie other, as for splicing and stop- 
ping them at the joining. 

Graft (graft), v. i. To insert scions from one 
tree, or kind of tree, into another, 

Grafter (graft'^r), 71 . One who grafts <^r in- 
serts scions on foreign stocks; one Avho pro- 
pagates trees or shrubs by grafting. 
Grafting (grafting), 91 . The act of inserting 
a shoot or scion, taken from one tree, into 
the stem or some other part of another, in 




Splice-gr.afting. Saddle-gmfting. Cleft-grafting. 

such a manner that they unite and produce 
fruit of the kind belonging to the tree from 
which the scion was taken. The methods 
of grafting are of great variety, as w/wp, 
splice, cleft, saddle, cimon gi'aftmg, &c. In 
whip-gniftmg or to 7 igue>graftmg the stock 
is cut oblKiuely across and a slit or very 
narrow' angular incision is made in its centre 
downwards across the out surface, a similar 
deep incision is made in the scion upwards, 
at a corresponding angle, and, a projecting 
tongue left, which being inserted in the inci- 
sion in the stock, they are fastened closely 
together. Splice-grafting is performed by 


cutting the ends of thci 8s.*ion and .stock com- 
pletely across in an oblique i lirectioUj, in such 
a way that the setdioiis are of the same .shaiic, 
then laying the oblique surfaces togetlier so 
that the one exactly i its the other, and setnir- 
ingthemhytyingorotlierwifie, hicleft-grtift- 
the .stock is cleft down, and the graft, 
cut in the sliape of a wedge at its lower end, 
is inserted into the cleft; while, in saddle- 
grafting, the etui of the stock is cut into the 
form of a wedge, and the base of the Kcion, 
slit up or cleft for the purpose, is aflixed. 
Crrmm-fprtfUng viT li/uii- grafting is per- 
formed by cutting the lower end of tlie scion 
in a sloping direction, w-hile the liead of the 
stock is cut over liorizoiitally mid a slit is 
made through tlio inner bark. A i>lece of 
wood, iKJiie, ivory, or other such siiliatance, 
resembling the thinned end of the scion, Ls 
inserted in the top of tho slit lietween the 
allnirnum and inner bark ami pushed down 
in ortlar to raisse the bark, ao tliat the thin 
end of tlie .scion may be introduced witliout 
being liriiised, Tlie edges of the l.»ark on 
each .side are tlien brought close to the 
scion, and the whole is bound w’ifch matting 
and clayed. 

Grail (grid), n. Bame as Gradual, 2. 

Grail, t Grailet (grill ), u. [Fr. grMe, hail.] 
Small particles; gravel. 

And lying down upon the bandy 

Dronk of the streaine ai» ckare as christall glas. 

Sfmsar. 

Grail, Graal (gifd), n. [O.Fr. graul, greal, 
gi’asal, Pr. gi'aml, grazal, a bowl or dish of 
some kind; L.L. gradalL% gradale, &c. 
Origin doubtful; perhaps as Diez suggests 
li. and Gr. crater, a cup.] The legendary 
holy vessel, supposed to have been of 
emerald, from which our Saviour ate the 
paschal iamb atthe last supper, or, according 
to other legends, from which he diapeused 
the wine, and said to have been brought 
to England by Joseph of Arimathea, wdio 
had caught the last drops of Christ's blood 
in it as he wms taken from the cross. Other 
accounts affii*ni it to have been brought by 
angels from heaven, and intrusted to a body 
of knights, -who guarded it on the top of a 
lofty mountidn. When approached by any 
one not perfectly pure it vanished from 
sight. The grail liaving been lost, became 
the great object of research or quest to 
knights-errant of all nations, none being 
fluaiilled to discover it but a knight perfectly 
chaste in thought and act, and the stories 
and poems of Arthur and the Knights of tlie 
Hound Table are founded on this legend of 
the quest of the holy clialice. Written also 
Grmjle. 

Hither came Joseph of Arimathy, 

Wlio brought with him the holy they say. 

And preach’d the truth, but since it greatly did 
decay. Spenser, 

A light was in the crannies, and I heard, 

' Glory and jay and honour to our Lord, 

And to the 'Holy Vessel of the Grail.' Tmtiyson. 
Grain (gran), n. IG.'R. gm%7\,gYeyn, (jrein, 
from Fr. grain; h. gramim, a grain, setfd, 
kernel. The word is from the same root 
as E. cr/m (which see).] 1, A single seed 
or hal'd seed of a plant, particuiarly of 
those kinds of plants wliose seed.s are used 
for food of man or beast. This if] usually 
inclosed in a proper shell or covereti with a 
husk, and tamtains tlie embryo of a new plant. 

2. Used collectively, without a definitive, 
for corn in general, or the fruits of cer- 
tain plants, as wheat, rye, ]>ariey, oats, &g., 
whicli constitute the chief food of man and 
beast, as also for the plants themselves. 
‘Champing golden flrram the horses stood,' 
Tennyson.'—S. Any small hard particle, as 
of sand, sugar, salt, &c,— 4. Hence, a minute 
pai'ticle: frequently used partitively for the 
most minute portion of anything; as, he ha.s 
not a ^ramof wit; had he but n gram of 
common sense, ‘A gram, adust; a gnat' 
Shak, ‘Neglect not to make use of any ^/ram 
of grace.’ IIam7nond.--h, A small weight, 
or the smallest weight ordinarily used, Vieing 
the twentieth part of the scruple in apothe- 
caries’ weight, and the twenty-fourth part 
a pennyweight troy.— -6. One of the constitu- 
ent particles of a body, as of a stone, a metal, 
and the like; hence, the body or substance 
of a thing regarded with respect to the size, 
form, or direction of the constituent par- 
ticles; the form of the surface of a body 
with respect to smoothness or roughness; 
state of the grit of any body regarded as 
composed of particles; as, marble, sand- 
stone, sugar of a fine Dfrafn. 

The tooth of a sea-liorse contains a curd led .cntzVi, 
Sir T. Bro7vne, 


GRACING 

7. "rile veins or fibres of wood or other 
fibrous substance, especially with regart! 
to their arrangement or direction; heiu'ie, 
the hotly tu aub.stance of wood as mndiiletl 
by the fibre.s; as, wood of a gvqbb gram ; to 
plane wood against the gram. ‘Hard box, 
and linden of a softer grain,* Dryden. 

Knot's by the coiifiueuce of tueeting sap 

Infect the sound pine, and divert the,J;'J’.rf;r. Skat:, 

—Against the grain, ngaimt tlui fibres of 
wood; hence, against the natural temper; 
unwillingly; in]i>leasantly; reluctantly, 
Quotlj Hudilira-s It is In vain, 
t XQ, 10 *irgi.\Q',!ratnsf l/t.e grain, Htidih'as. 

8 . An essential element in anytliiiig, as Iieart 
or temper in msin, ‘Brotliei’B glued to- 
gether lint not united in gram.’ IJ ay ward. 
0 . A term formerly tqiplied from their round 
seed-like form to one or more insects of the 
genus Coccus (C, ^jokmicus, €. ilms), which 
yield a scarlet dye, now largely siiiJerseded 
by cochineal (tlie prmhict of the 0. cacti), 
winch also was sometimes called grain ; 
kerjnes; lienee, a red-coloiired dye; a red 
colour of any kiml pervading a texture : 
siometimes used liy the poets as equivalent 
to Tyrian purple. ‘ Grain of Sarra ( Tyre).’ 
Milton. ‘All in a robe of darkest grain.* 
Miltfm. ‘Graim that you dye scarlet withalL’ 
Hakluyt, 

This is that Indian cachenille so fanunis, and w hore- 
■vvith tiiey (lit; in jrraifi, Purchas. 

Doing as the dyers do, who, having first tlipped 
their silks in colours of less value, then give thera the 
last tincture of critnsoii in ' Cokriiqye. 

BTom the excellence and pennanence of the 
dye obtainerl from theise iniiects grain came 
to be applied to any fast colour, so that wc 
find the phrase in grain coming to mean 
in any permanent colour; in any colour or 
dye so intimately associated with the tex- 
ture as to be iiTcmovable; W'hilc to dye in 
gi'ain, wdiich originally meant to dye with 
grain or kermes, now means to dye in the 
fibre or raw material, as wool or silk before 
it is imimifiictured. 

Aut What cotnpieston is she of? 

Drow, Swart like my shoe. 

Ant. Tiiat's a fault that wster will mend. 

Drom. No, sir; 'tis ingrain,- Noah’s fi.-sod could 
not do it. Skak. 

— Gram side of leather, the side of leather 
from which the hair has been removed. 

Grain (gran), v.t 1. To form into grains, as 
powder, sugar, and the like,— -2. To paint so 
as to give the appearance of grains or fibres, 

3. In {mining, to take the hair off; to soften 
and rai.se the gTain of; as, to gram skins or 
leather. 

Grain (gran), r.f. l.f To yield fruit, Go wer. 

2. To form grains or to assume a granular 
form, as the result of crystallization. 

Grain (gran), n. [fJomp, Dan. green, a branch, 
a bough, the firoiig of a fork.] 1. A tine, 
prong, or spike.-— 2. pf. An iron instrument 
witli four or more barbed points, and a line 
attached to it, used at sea for striking and 
taking dolphins and otlier fish.— 3, pi. A 
placo at which two streams unite; the foric 
of a nver. {Northern English and Scotch. ] 
Grain, Grane (griln), v.i. To groan. [Old 
Engdish and Scotch.] 

Grainage (gi'an’aj), «. 1. Duties on grain. 

2. An ancient duty in London, consi.sting of 
a twentieth part of the salt imported by 
aliens. 

Grainage (granllj), ?1. In/n?T«?)0/, the tenn 
given to certain mangy tumours which 
sonietiines form on the legs of horses. 

Grained (grand), p. and a. 1. Rough ; made 
le.ss smooth. Shak.— Z Dyed in grain; in- 
grained. 

Thou tiim’st mine eyes inlo my very soul. 

And there I see sucii black and spots, 

As will not leave their tinct. S/nzk. 

3. Painted as having a grain.— 4. Fonned: 
or divided into grains or smail particles.— 

5. In hot. haring tubercles or gi'ain-like pro- 
cesses, as the petals or segments of the 
corolla of some flowers.— GrafuetiS leather, 
same as Gram-icaf/?,(?r. 

Grainer (gran'tu'), n. 1. One who paints in 
imitation of the gram of wood, —2. The 
peculiar brush or toothed instrument which 
the painter employs in graining.— 3. A lixi- 
vium obtained by infusing pigeons’ dxmg in 
water, used by tanners to give flexibility 
to skins.— 4. A knife used by tanners and 
skinners for taking the Iiair off skins. 

Graiaiing (granlng), 9L 1. Indentation. 

It i.s called by some the unmillecl guinea, as having 
noy9'«*f2«i’'upon the rim.. Lfiike. 

2. In pamiwijgr, the act or process of pi-oduc- 
ing an imitation of the grain or fibres ol 


ch, chnm; 6h, Sc. loch; 
VOL. U. 
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: ' ■ mmAi waittscoltiim- A profiessinltj^ither- 

*lressii5.s( !>>'■ wlueh tlwi Bklo ii* ^olteByd ona 

Oralalng ), ri. A Unh the dacu 

kin4, euidiUi'd to fa-uh-watt^r rivers in Lmi- 
e'lsidi'o iUiii SwiSiierlaiKi; the Jjdiicisciis uiti^ 

Orala-leatlier ([.,n'rm'l«Tn-«r), n. A name 
f^r dri‘''«ed iMsrse-Iiide.s, ami for *jn;tt-Rkins, 
Real-sldn-i, Ax'.,)>Iacked mi the grain Bide 
fur sU'jfK. boot!;, (fee. , 

Oraia-Hliil (gnin^nnj), A null for grind- 
im; grain; a grist-mill . i 

firaia-motli ^ graii'ntoth), il A iiimuttunoth 
of wimdi t^vo Eipeeie5i are known, Imea 
^^uindla .and nutalis eeraaldla, whose larvfo 
or dev<mr gniia in granaries. The 
motliH have narrow, fringed wings, of a 
satiny hiBlre. , , , , 

Brains furanz), n. pi [ Frobaldy as edg- 
woud ‘•njt]>nses a coiTaption of drains, used 
in Sfidnlk v.dth same meaning and of the 
saino root us drem; or simply the word 
in the pluralj The husks or remains 
of limit after brewing, or of any grain after 
ilistihntfon. 

Brains of Paradlsa Tim pungent some- 
what aromutie seetis of Atnmmmi Mcle- 
fjimui, nat. order SSingiberaeea?, a plant of 
tropical Western Africa. They are chiefly 
usctl ill cattle luoilicineB and to give a fiery 
puugeney to cordials. Tlie /grain coast' of 
Africa takes its name from tiie production 
of these seeds in that region. 
Brai 3 astaflf(grfiii''stal}, a. A (piai’fcer-staff. 
Grate-tin (grrin'tin), a. The purest kind of 
tin, prepared from tlie ore called stream- 
tin fuurid iu river-beds. 

Grainy (gran'i), «. .I’ull of gniins or corn; 
full of kernels. 

Graip fgrap),r.f. To grope; to feel fScotchJ 
Gralp rgifipj, li. A dung-fork. {Scotch,] 
r iie ftp hti for a {iiurow tak’u. Burn s. 
Graitli (grath), n. fleeL (jreiihi, prep.aration, 
equipment, preitkr, ready; A, Sax. r/ermie, 
trappings; (l.geriith, utensils.] [Old English 
ami Scotch. | lAirniture; apparatus of ivJmt- 
ever land, for work, for travelling, A;g. ; spe- 
dlically, (a-) the Jiarness of a horse, (/A The 
implements of a miner eoUectivoly; hence, 
tn iiftnne'sfjmitli, to collect one'.s tools; to 
throw up one’s employment ami leave the 
mine, (c)t Accoutrements ftjr war, 

(So dit*;: yoti in yms ^i,^rA2ik, 

Anti thtfU: weill, throw yni;r iiie courage. 

This O.iy ye ball win va!isal?ige, AVr D, tpnsdsay. 

graith, furniture necessary for 
riding on horseback, 

Graith (grath), v.t [reel. p'rei77m, to fur- 
nish or equip. I To supply with gratth; to fit 
«>ut; tu prcjiare. [Old English and .Scotcli.] 
Grakle (grakT), n. .set.* Ghaoklr 
G rallatores, Grails (gral-a-tirruK, graTe), 
n.pl. [L. stilts, gmllalm' (jd. gral- 

laPm$% one who runs or goes on stilts, from 



GraliatoriiH. ■ ■ ' 

«, Head .and r<.iot (if Biitern. Do, of Crane. 
e, Do. (if Stork, 

grudhr, to go.] Orders of birds in the 
spteius of LinnuHiH and Vigors, generally 
cliaractcrizcd by very long legs, and by the 
nakedness of the lQw*er part of the tibia, 
adapting them for wading in water witlmut 
wetting their feathers. They have also 
generally hmg necks and bmg bills. The 
order indudes the cranes, herons, storks, 
plovers, snipc.s, ndls, coots, Arc. itc. Most 
modern naturalfst.s have, however, sup.arated 
the Uer«jris and storks from the Grallatoros, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hfir; 
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funl placed them in .an order by themselves, 
to which they give the name Ciconire, 
Grallatorial, Grallatory (gral-a-toTi-al, 
gral^a-td-rii a. [See Ghaliatokes.] Ter- 
taining to the Grallutores or wadiug-bird.s; 
wading. 

Grallic (gral'ik), a. Of or pertaining to the 
i Clrallau grallatory. 

j Grallock (gral'ok), v. t [Gael, grealach, en- 
I trails.] To remove the olfals from, as deer. 

I Grallock (gr.'il'uk), n. The offals of a deer, 

I Gram,t a. [A. Sax. G. Sw. and Dan. gram, 

I angry, wroth,] Angry, 

Gram,tGrame,t«. Grief; anger. ‘Amanne’s 
I mirth it woll turne al to grame,' Chaucer. 
Gram (gram), n. Same as Gramme (which 
I .s(,*e). 

Gram (gram), n. The chick-pea {Cicer ari- 
etimun), used extensively in India as fodder 
for horses and cattle. 

Gram. A fre(iuent Greek aiiflix, from gram- 
ma, what is written, a written character, a 
letter; as, apigrarti, divigram, chrono^mw., 
telcr/iYDU, Ac. 

Gramarye (giuTna-ri), n. [Fr. grimme, a 
conjuring book, gibberish. ] The art of 
necromancy. 

Wh.ite’er he did ot pryamarye. 

Was always done maliciously. Sir W, Scott. 

Gramashes f gra-mash'ez), n. pi. Same as 
Gam«i,’7ics (wmich see), 

Gramercy (gra-in6risi). [Fr. g-raml-rmrci, 
great thanks.] A phrase formerly used to ex- 
press thankfulness, generally mingled with 
surprise. 

Gramercy, sir, .said he, 

Such a dinner had I not 
Of . 'ill these weeks three, 

A Lytell Gestc of Robin Hood. 

Gramteacese (gra-min-a^se-e), n. pl. Same as 
drwmmem. 

Graminaceous (gra-min-a'she-us), a. Be- 
longing to the Graminacem or grasses; gra- 
mineous. 

Grammes (gra - min ' e-e), n. pi. [B. gra- 
mirmtis, of or pertaining to grass, from 
gramen,graminw, grass.] A very important 
group of Gliimacem (which see) widely dis- 
tributed throughout the globe, and com- 
prising about 250 genera and 4500 species. 
Their nutritious heritage and farinaceous 
seed render them of incalculable import- 
ance, while tlie stems and leaves are useful 
for various textile and other purposed The 
llow'ers are mostly bisexual, the perianth 
being in the majority composed of two 
very minute scales; the stamens are usually 
three, with veraatlie anthers; the ovary is 
one-celled, with one or two hairy or feathery 
stigmas. The fruit is terete or grooved on 
one Bide; the embryo is on one side of the 
base of the albumen. The stems are for the 
most part hollow and terete, the sheathing 
liases of the leaves being split to the base. | 
The Gramineie are generallyherbaceous, the ^ 
bamboos forming a marked exception to 
this rule. The various cereals and the sugar- 
cane are members of this family. 
Gramineous, Gramineal (gra-min'e-us, 
gra-min'e-al), a. [L. gramimm, from gra- 
men, grass. ] Like or ijertaining to grass or 
to the tribe of grasses. 

Graminifolious (gra'min-i-fd'Ti-us), a. [L. 
gravien, grmninis, grass, rndfulium, a leal] 
In hot. having leaves resembling those of 
grass. 

Grainteivorous (gra-min-iv'd-rus), a. [L, 
grass, and tw'o, to eat.] Feeding 
or sul)sistlng on grass: said of oxen, sheep, 
horses, Ac, ■: ■ 

Grammalo^C (gram'ma-log), n. [Gr. gram- 
ma, a letter, and logos, a word.] In phono- 
graphy, a letteivword ; a word represented 

by a logogram; as, it, represented by I , that 
IB t. Gomrkh. 

Grammar (grain'mfir), n. [Fr. grammaire, 
wMch must be derived from a hypothetical 
L.L. iovm graimnaria, from Gr. p?’am»ia, a 
letter, from graphd, to write, for it cannot 
be derived from L. grammafica, Gr. gram- 
maUke, grammar. See Grave, v.t ] 1, The 
study or exposition of the principles which 
underlie the use of language in general— 

2. A system (»f general principles and of par- 
ticular rules for speaking or writing a lan- 
guage; a book eontaini!ig sueh principles 
ajul rules; a digested compilation of cus- 
tffmary forms of speech in a nation.— 3. The 
art of speaking or writing a language with 
propriety or correctness according to estab- 
lished usage.— 4. Speech or writing in ac- 
cordance with the rules of grammar; pro- 
priety of speech. 

* Varium et miitribile .‘jemper fetnina,' is the sharpest 


satire th.it ever was made on woman; for the adjec- 
tives are neuter, and ‘animal’ must be understood to 
make them JJryden, 

5. A treatise on the elements or jirinciples 
of any .science ; an outline of the principles 
of any subject; as, a grammar c»f geography. 
— Universal pmwrn a r treats of those prin- 
ciples wliich must exist in all languages in 
order that they may be capable of giving ex- 
pression to the operations of the mind. 
—Comparative grammar regards the resem- 
blances and differences of the various lan- 
guages of tlie world, classifying them into 
families and minor groups in accordance 
Avifch theii* greater or less affinities. 
Grammar t (gram 'mar), v.i. To discourse 
according to the rules of grammar. 

rUinwnmarwithyou, 

And make a trial how I can decline you. 

Bcifu. FI. 

Grammar (gram'mar), a. Belonging to or 
contained in grammar; as, a grammm' rule. 
Grammarian (gram-mrvri-an), n. i. One 
versed in grammar or the construction of 
languages; aphilologist,— 2, One who teaches 
grainiiiar, 

Grammarianism (gram-mfiTi-an-izm), n. 
The principles or use of grammar. [Rare,] 
Grammar-school (gramTnjtr-skdl), n. A 
school in which grammar or the science of 
language is taught; particularly, a school in 
which Latin and Greek are taught. 
Grammaiye (gram'ma-ri), n. fiiame as 
Gramarye. 

Grammatest (gram'mats), n.pl [Gr. gram- 
mata, letters.] Elements, first principles, 
or rutUmeuts, as of grammar. 

These apish boys when tliey but taste the ^rammaies 

And princiihes of theory, imagine 

They can oppose their teachers. Ford. 

Grammatical, Grammatic (gram-matTk- 
al, gram-niatfik), a. 1. Belonging to gram- 
mar; as, a gimnmatical rule.— 2. According 
to the rules of grammar; as, the sentence is 
not grammaiidal; the construction is nut 
grammatical. 

Grammatically (gram-matTk-al-li), a(fy, In 
a grammatical manner, or according to the 
principles and rules of grammar; as, to 
write or speakyrammaffcaliy. 
Grammaticalaoss (grom-matTk-al-nes), n. 
Quality or state of being grammatical or ac- 
cording to the rules of grammar. 
Grammatxcaster <gram-matTk-as-ter), n. 
[Comp, poetaster, &c.J A low graramariau; 
a pretender to a knowledge of grammar. 

X have not vexed languag’e with the doubts, the 
remarks, and eternal trimugs of tiie French ffram- 
fnattcasUrs. Rymer, 

Grammaticationt (gram-matT-ka'^shon), n. 
Rule or principle of grammar. 
Grammaticism (gram-matT-sizra), A 
point or principle of grammar. 

If we would contest srafnmaticisms, the word 
here is passive. Leighton, 

Grammaticize (gram-inat'i-siz), v.t. pret. iSa 
pp, grammaticized j ppr. grammatiGizing, 
To render grammatical 
I always said, Siiakspeare had Latin enough to 
grammaticise his English. Johmon, 

Grammaticize (gram - mat' i-siz ), v.i. To 
display one’s knowledge of grammar. 

(?7'rt?7iw/rt*V?afiW^>‘pedantically,andcriticisingspuri- 
ously upon a few Greek participles. Bp. Ward. 

Grammatist (gram'mat-ist),n. A pretender 
to a knowledge of grammar. [Rare.] 
Grammatite (gram'mat-it), n. [Fr., from 
Gr. gramma, a letter, from graphd, to write, 
from the lines on its crystals.] Same as 
TrewohTe (which see). 

Gramme (gram), [Fr., from Gr. gramma, 
that which is written, a letter, among the 
ancient Greek physicians the weight of a 
scr Hide, from graphd, to wi'ite. ] The French 
standard unit of weight, equivalent to a 
cubic centimetre of water, or the millionth 
of a cubic metre at a temperature of 4“ Cen- 
tigrade, or 39-2“ Fahrenheit (its point of 
greatest density) in a vacuum, in Paris. It 
is equal to 15-43248 grains troy. 
Grammopetalous (gram-mo-pet'al-us), a. 
Gr. gramme, a line, and petalon, a leaf.] : 
In having linear petals. 

Gramophone (gram' o-f on), 71. An instrument 
akin to the phonograph, able to record and 
reproduce speech or other kinds of sounds. 
Grampus (gram'pus), 7i, [Sp. granpez, from 
L. grandis, great, and piscis, a fish. Comp. 
porpoise, porpus.] A marine cetaceous mam- 
mal of the genus Orea, which grows to the 
length of 25 feet, and is remarkably thick in 
proportion to its length. The nose is flat, 
and turns xip at the end; It has thirty teeth 
in each jaw. The spout-hole is on the top 


IJine, pin; note, not, miive; tuljc, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii, Sc, abnne; y, So. fey. 
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of the nock. The cohmr of the hack is 
Hack; thehelly is «»f a snowy whiteness, and 
on each shouhler is a lar)»e white spot. The 
grampus is curnivoroiis and retuarkahly vo- 
racious, even attackiiig: the wha'Je. 
Oranade, Granado (gra-nful, gra-ua'do), n. 
Same as Grenade. 

Granadier (grau-a-dei-^), n. Sume as Gremi- 
(Her. 

Granadilla { gnm - a - dil ' la ), n. [Sp. , <1im. 
of granmia, a pomegranate.] Tlie fruit of 
Pas^ifiom qvadrantjularht, which is somo- 
time .4 as large as a eliild’s head, and is much 
esteemed in troidcai countries as a plea.s.ant 
dessert fruit. The name i.s also applied to 
the plant, 

Granai'y (grahia-ri), n [L. <j7'anarium, from 
///’unnnt, grain,] A storehouse or I'opository 
for grain after it is threshed; a c<naidiouse. 
Granat© (grau'at), n. Same as Garnet 
Granatite (graira-tit), n. Same as Grena- 
tite. 

Grand (grand), a. [Fr. grand; L. fjramlui. 
etymological affinities <lou])tful.] 1. Great; 
ilUisti’ious; high in power or dignity; uolile; 
as, a grand lord. ‘The grand old gardener 
and hi.s -wife,' Tcnmjmn.—^,. Splendid; mag- 
nificent; as, a design; ngmiul parade; 
a grand view or prospect. 

There is generally in nature something more ip-and 
and august than what we meet v/ith in tJie curiosities 
of art. Addison. 

3. Principal; chief; great; important; used 
largely in composition; as, pmntf- juror, 
gravid - master, grand - signior, Ac. * Thy 
omneZ captain Antony.’ Shak. ‘To unseal 
their grand commission.' Shale. hSatan, 
QXiV grand foe.’ Milton.— A. Nohle; suidime; 
lofty; conceived or expressed with great 
dignity; as, a grand conception. ‘ The grand 
old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens,' Coki'idge. 
6 . Old; more advanced, or more remote; as 
in pmndfather, grandmother; and to cor- 
respond with this relation we use grandson, 
gim^iddaughter, £ira?id'cliild. 

What c-iuse 

Mov'd our^'‘?v3f;?irf parents, in that happy .state, 
Favour'd of Heaven so Jiighly, to fall off 
From their Creator, Milion. 

--Gr'and day a, certain days kept in a festive 
manner in the KngUsli Inns of Court; for- 
merly Candlemus-day, Ascension-day, St. 
John Baptist’s day, and All-Saints’-day w'ere 
solemnly observed as grand days^—SvN. 
Eminent, majestic, dignified, stately ,augUBt, 
pompous, lofty, elevated, exalted, suhlime, 
noble, 

Grandam (gran'dam), n. [Grand and dame,] 
An old woman; especially, a grandmother. 

The women 

Cry’d, one and all, the suppliant should have right. 
And to the jrrrtftdam hag adjudg’d the knight. ' 

£}ryden. 

GTandcllild (grand' child), n. A son’s or 
daughter’s child or offspring; a child or off- 
spring in the second degree of descent. 
Grand-cross (grand'kros), n. The highest 
class of knighthood in the order of tlie Bath. 
Granddaughter (grand'da-ter), n. The 
daughter or female offspring of a son or 
daughter. 

Grand-distress (grand'dis-tres), n. In laxo, 
a writ of distress issued in the real action 
of quare mipcdit, wlien no appearance has 
been entered after the attachment. It com- 
mands the sheriff to distrain the defendant’s 
lands and chattels, in order to compel ap- 
pearance. 

Grand-duke (grand'duk), n. 1 . The title of 
the sovereign of several of the states of 
Germany, who are considered to be of a 
rank between duke and king; also applied 
to members of the imperial family of Russia. 

2, The great homed owl (Biiho maximun), a 
species but rarely met with in the British 
Islands: borrowed from the Er. grand due. 
Grandee (gran-de'), n. (Sp. grajme, a noble- 
man, See Grand.] A nobleman; a man of 
elevated rank or station; in Spain, a noble- 
man of the first rank, who has the king's 
leave to be covered in his presence. 

Under no circumstances w'hatever should those 
Whig who had enslaved his predecessors 

and endeavoured to enslave himself, be restored to 
power, Macanlayt, 

GrandeesMp (gran-de'ship), n. The rank 
or estate of a grandee. 

I think the Conde de Altaraira has no less than 
nineteen.^rrt#fffetfjAzj! 5 x centred in his person. 

H. Sioinburne. 

Grandeur (grand'y 6 r), a. [Fr, , from grand.] 
The quality of lieing gi’and; that quality or 
combination of qualities in an object which 
elevates or expands the mind, and excites 
pleasurable emotions ; va.stness of size; 


splendour of ajipearance ; elevation of 
thought or expressimi; nobility of action. 

To me ^r^'itndenr in objects seems nothing else but 
such a dt'ur'”*' *'f excellencu, in one kind or mi'ither, 
as merits our admiration, Reid. 

To want little is true jp-.nttdeKr; and very few 
things are great to a great ininri, Tutler, 

Syn. Majesty, sublimity, stateliness, augurst- 
nes: 5 , loftiness. 

Grandevityt (graml-ev'i-ti), n. [L, grand‘ 
iMi'itaii, fTtmi grandis, great, 'dinla'vnm, age.] 
Great age; long life. 

Grandevoust (grand-Ov'n;-^), a. Of great age; 
long-lived, 

Grandfather (grandTii-Tiier), n. A father's 
or mother’s fatiier; an ance.stor in tlie next 
dugreti above the fatlier m* mother in linetd 
ascent. 

Grand-garde, Grand-guard fg’ramFgard), 
71. A piece of plate armour u.sed in the 
iifteeuth and sixteenth centurit^s in the 
tournament. It covered the breast and lidfc 
shoulder, w'as aflixeil to tlie breastplate by 
screws, and hooked on the lielinet. 

You aue not Uj! iii'twid-j'ifin'd! 

No, we will U 5 ;e no horses; I perceive 

You would fain be at that fight. Old /‘/iry. 

Grandific (grand -if ik), a. [L. grafidi/iciui— 
grandin, great, and/acio, to make,] A’lakiiig 
great, [Xlare or ohsoletc.] 

Grandiloquence (grand-ii'o-kv/ens), n. The 
condition or quality of being grandiloquent; 
lofty .speaking; lofty expressions; bombast. 

The propliet has riromised them with suchinagui- | 
ticent words and enthusiastic I'mndih^piesute, 

Dr. H. Mors. 

Grandiloquent, Grandlloquous (grand- | 
il'o-kwent, grand-il’'o-kwus), a. [L. gi'and- 
iloquens, gjmidiloquentis, grandiloqmis — 
grandin, big, lofty, and loquor, to .speak.] 
Speaking in a lofty style; bombastic; pom- 
pous. 

Grandinous (grand'in-us), a. [L. gimido, 
grandmis, hail,] Consisting of hail. [Rare,] 
Grandiose (grand'i-ds), a. [Fi*. ; It. grmnlum, 
from L. grmidis, great.] 1. In a good sense, 
impressive from inherent grandeur; grand 
in effect; magnificent; imposing. 

The tone of the parts was to be perpetually kept 
down, in order not to impair the ^mnaioss effect of 
the whole. Mail. Arnold, 

2. In a depreciatory sense, characterized by 
self-display or bombast; vulgarly showy or 
flaunting; grandiloquent; bombastic; swohi; 
turgid; as, a grandw&c style. 

The i^>‘>-aftdzoss red tulips which grow wild, 

E. D. Bnmmnjp. 

Grandiosity (grand-i-os'i-ti), 71. The con- 
dition or (luaiity of being grandiose; Jmni- 
bastic or inflated style or manner, 
Gra,ndisonian (grand-i-so'ni-an), a. Of or 
pertaining to Sir Charles Grandinon, the 
hero of a novel liy Richartlson, tvho designed 
by the character to represent his ideal of a 
perfect hero, a combination of the good 
Christian and the perfect English gentle- 
man; hence, excessively chivalrous and 
jmlite. 

Grandityt (grand 'i-ti), n. [L. gnmditas, 
from graiuiis, great.] Greatness; niagnifl- 
cerice. 

Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, sraooth- 
ne.ss and property, in quickne.‘3.s and briefness. 

Camden. 

Grand-juror (grand'] u-r 6 r), 9 i. A member 
of a grand-jury. 

Grand-juiy (grand'ju-ri), n. A Jury whose 
duty is to examine into the grounds of ac- 
cusation again.st otfenders, aiid if they see 
just cause, to find bills of indictment against 
them to be presented to the court. See 
.Tuey. 

Grand Lodge, n. The principal lodge or 
governing body of Freemasons, It is pre- 
sided over by the grand- master, and has 
the power of granting charters of affilia- 
tion, enforcing unifomity of ceremonial, 
and settling all disputes that may arise be- 
tween lodges under its charge. The officers 
of the grand lodge are chiefly delegates from 
the respective lodges, their delegation being 
in tile form of proxy masters and wardens. 

A similar institution exists among the Good 
Templars. 

Grandly (grand'ii), adv. In a grand or lofty 
maimer; splendidly; sublimely. "Qraiidly 
horrible.' Boswell. 

Pent Greek patriotism slumbered for centuries till 
it blazed out grandly in the Liberation War of 
1S21-25. Prof, Blackie, 

Grandmamma (grand'ma-mli), «. A grand- 
mother. 

Grand-master (grand'mas-tdr), n, Tlie 
title of the head of the military orders of 
knighthood, as the Ho-spitallers, the Tem- 


plars, and the 'rcutonic knights. 'I’hu title 
is also given to the heads of the orders of 
■Freemasons and Good 'Templars for the time 
being. ' - 

Grand-mercie,t«. Great thanks. Ohaumr. 
tiee GRAMEJwy. 

Grandmotlier (grand'muTH-t'r), 31 . l. Tho 
mother uf one's father or mother.-— 2. Any 
lineal female ancestor. 

A child «f our grandmof//sr Eve; or, for thy more 
sweet underi'itaadinjf, a woman. S/:irk. : 

Grand-nephew (gnmd'ne-vu), 3i. 'The 
gmndson of a brother or sister. 

Grandness (graud'ucs), ?l Graiifleur; great- 
ness with beauty; magnificence. 
Grand-niece (grand'nt-B), 71. The grand- 
daugliter of a brother or sister, 

Grando (graiTdd), n. The treadle of an egg. 
.See extract under GallATUEE. 
Grandparent (grand'pfi-rcnt), n. The 
I Xaircnt of a parent. 

Grand-pauncllt fgrand'pansh), ?i. A greedy 
' fellow; a gounaand. 

Uur grandfamte/iss mid riotous per-sons h-ave de- 
vised for thomselvew a delicate kind of meat out of 
com atirl jjrain. Holland. 

Grand-piano (grand'pi-fi-no), a. A large 
kind < d piano, of great coinpn.s.s and sti’cngth, 
and in whicli the wires or Ktriiigs are gen- 
erally triplicated. These instruments 'are 
generally somewhat in the shape of a harp, 
to correspond with the varying lengtli of 
the strings, wdiieh are stretched in the same 
direction as the keys. 

Grand-relief (grand're-lef), 71. In sculp. 
alto-relievo (which see). 

Grand -seignior (grand-sen 'yer), 71 . The 
sovereign or sultan of Turkey. 
Grand-serjeanty (grand'sar-jant-i), 71. An 
ancient tenure by military service. See 
Serjeant Y. 

Graiidsire (grand'slr), n. 1 . A grandfather, 

% In poetry and 7'het any ancestor preceil- 
ing a father. 

Some sorcerer, whom a ii%t-oSgrandstre burnt 
Becjiuse he cast no shadow, 7 'e>tnysoH, 

Grandson (grand'smi), n. The son or male 
ofi'simng of a son or daughter. 

Grand-stand (grand'stahd), ?z. The prin- 
cipal stand or erection on a race-eour.se, 
whence a view of the races can be obtaintal; 
a similar stand from which to view any 
spectacle. 

Grand-vicar (grand-vi'ker), ?i. [Fr. grand, 
great, and ricaiVc. SeeA'lcAR.] A in-inci- 
pai vicar; a French ecclesiastical delegate. 
Grand-vizier (grand- vi-zer'), n: The chief 
ministerof the Turkish Empire. See Viziee. 
Grane,t3L Agrain; a single seed. Chazmr. 
Grane (gran A v.i. To groan. [Scotch.] 
Grane (gran), 71. A groan. [Scotch.] 

They’ve nae s.^ir wark to craze their banes, 

An’ till aukt age wi’ grips and gmzies. Burns. 

Grange (granj), ?i. \Fv. grange, a ham; 
L.L. g 7 ’a 7 iea,granic(t, aharn,froinL.£//-ain« 3 /i, 
grain.] Lf Ait a granary. 

The loose unlettered hinds ; 

"When for their teeming flocks, mid granges full. 

In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan. 

Milton. 

2. The farming establishment and granary 
attached to a religious house, where, in ad- 
dition to their owm crofis, tlie grain paid as 
rent and tithes was stored. The name was 
also given to the farm buildings and granary 
of a feudal lord, the residence of liis chief 
bailiff. 

A grange, in its original signification, meant a 
farmhouse of a monastery, from which it was always 
at some little distance. One of the monks was usually 
appointed to inspect the accounts of the farm. He 
was called the prior of the grange. Malone. 

3. A farm, with the dwelling-house, staldea, 
byres, barns, «fec. ; particularly, a house or 
farm at a distance from other houses or 
villages; the dwelling of a yeoman or gen- 
tleman-fanner. 

Shepherds at the 
where the Babe was bom, 

Sang, with many a change, 

Christmas carols until morn. Longfellow, 
At the moated grange resides this; dejected Mariana. 

Shafo. 

R grange implies some one particuLir house imme- 
diately inferior in rank to a hall, situated at a small 
distance from the town or village from which it takes 
its name; as Hornby Grange, Jiltckwell Grange, and 
is in the neighbourhood sihiply called the Grange, 
Jiitivn. 

4. A combination, society, or lodge of far- 
mers for the purpose of promoting the in- 
terests of agriculture, more especially for 
abolishing the restraints and burdens im- 
posed on it by the commercial classes, the 
railroad and canal companies, &c., and for 
doing away with the middlemen or agents 
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intervening betweuii the produeor ami the 
c» »nsii nier. tyi’ini^eid erJiriualed i i i ti le great 
agrieuitura! region on the Mississippi, and 
still prevail most generally there, hat they 
are t^^fcendiiig to all the states, espeoially to 
those largelv depeiidiiig on agi’iculture. 
n'mted stalk] 

Orail^ei' (gran j or), n. l.t A hirm steward 
nrhailift'.— 2. A nieinhur of a farmers’ grange 
for the advaneemeiit of the interests of 
agrienitnre, as distinguished from the 
oonnnerelai and manufacturing mterests. 
ITJuited States.] 

Gran Gusto (gran gda'to), n. [It.] In 
paiMimj, a term applied to sometlung m. a 
pi<jture"yery extraordinary and calculated 
to excite surprise. —2, In musk, an expres- 
sion applied to any high-wrought composi- 
tion. 

Granlferous (gi*an-ifer-us), a, [L. gr(mim, 
gralii, seed, and fiira, to hear.] Bearing 
grain, or seeds like grain; as, graniferom 
pods. 

Granifotm (grai/i*fomi), «. In hot formed 
liku grains of corn. 

Granillte (gran'Mit), n. [B. granum, a grain, 
and Gr, litkos^ a stone.] Indeterminate 
granite; gi'cmite that contains more than 
three constitncnt parts. 

Grauilla (gnm-iPla), [Sn., dim. of (jrcaio, 
L gmnum, grain, seed.] The dust or small 
grains of the cochineal in&ect- 
Gmuite (gran'it), n. {Fr. granit; It. gmuifo, 
grained, from L. gmnuvi, a grain.] In fjool 
and fmneml. an unstratitiedrr^ck, composed 
generally oi quartz, felspar, ami mica, 
united in a confused crystallizution, that is, 
without regular ammgement of the crystal.^. 
The gi’ains vary in size from that of a pin’s- 
huad to a mass of 2 m* 3 feet, hut they sel- 
dom exc(»ed the size of a large gaming die. 
When they am of this size, or larger, the 
granite is said to be " coarse-grained. ’ Home 
varieties of granite are evident^* of igneous 
origin, but there is reason to l)elieve that 
many granites are rocks miginally stratilied, 
imt subsequently so highly' metanmrpho.-ied 
as to have beimme crystalline tlmuighout, 
and lo.st all trace of stratiheatiou and lami- 
nation. Granite i.snnei)f the ino.st abundant 
njcka seen at or near the surface of the 
earth, and was fc,rmerly considered as tiie 
huiiidation rock of the globe, or that upon 
which all stMliruentary rocks rc^pose; but it 
is now known ta belong to various ages ir^un 
the Baurentinu to the tertiary, the Alps of 
Burtipe containing granite of the later age. 
In alpine situations it, presents the appear- 
ance of iuiving broken tliroiigU the mtU’o 
Kupcilk'ial strata; the beds »if other rijcks in 
the vicinity rising tcavard.s it at mcreasiiig 
angles of i.'Icvation a.s they approucli it it 
forma some of tfie mo.Ht lofty of the moun- 
tain chains of the eastern continent, and 
the central parts of the principal moiiutaiii 
ranges of Hcuudinavia,, the Alps, the Pyren- 
ees, imd the Carpathian Afountains are of 
th!.s rock. Mo organic' fossil remains have 
ever been fuund in granite, alOumgh it is 
sometimes found overlying strata containing 
such iMmuins, (Tranite supplies the mu.st 
dural'rle materials for buihiiug, as many of 
the anrieiit Egyptian moniuuiints testify. 
It varies much in hardness as well a.s in 
eolonr, in acttordance with tlio nature and 
proportion of its constituent parts, .so that 
there is much room for care ami taste iu its 
selection. Granite in which felspar pre- 
liominntesis not well adapteil for buildings, 
as it cracks and crumbles <lown in a few 
years. The Almnicen Tiluish gray granite is ] 
celebrated for its great durability, and also i 
f{»i‘ its beauty. The Peterhead red the i 

hue of which is due to its felspar being the 
ilb'sh-colourcd jiatash variety called ortho- i 
ciusc, is highly cBtcemed for polished w'ork, i 
m coluniusi pillars, graveyaril monuments, ! 
Ac. Granite in which mk-a is replaced ]»y 
horublendo is called itgenUe: when lr>th mica 
and horiddonde are present it is called 
sgeuitk gmnife; when tide supplants mica, 
It is calhul pmtogtuw; a mixtimi of quartz 
ami hyperstlicnc, witii scattered iiakes of 
mica, is calh.‘d h-gponihenk yranik; and 
the name of graphic gratnU^ or pegmniite, 
is given to a variety composed of folapur 
ami quartz, with a littlii white mica, so 
arranged as to produce an irregular laminar 
Rtructun*. When n section of this latter 
miuend is made at rlglit angles to the alter- 
nations of the constituent materials, broken 
lines resembling Hebrew characters present 
themselves; hence the name. 

GrasdM, Qmniteile (grun'i-tel), n. [Dim, 
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of granite,'] A Innury granitic compound 
containing two constituent parts, as quartz 
anti felspar, or quartz and shoii or horn- 
Idende. Italian workmen give this name to 
a variety of gray granite consisting of small 
grains. 

Granitic, Granitical <gran-itTk, gran-ir- 
ik-al), a. 1. Of or pertaining to granite; like 
granite; having the nature of granite; as, 
gmnitk texture,— 2. Oonsistirig of granite; 
as, gmnitiG mountains. — Grmitk aggre- 
gate, hi mineral a granular compound of 
two or more simi>le mineials, in which only 
one of the essential ingredients of granite is 
present, as qmudz and hornblende, felspar 
and sliorl, Ac. 

GranifciUcation ( gran - it ' i-fi-ka"8hou), n. 
The act of forming into granite, or state or 
I'lroeess of being formed into granite. 
Granitiform (gran-it'i-fonn), a. Having the 
form of granite; resemlding granite iu struc- 
ture or shape. 

Granitify (gran-lt'i-fi), nt. [E. granite , and 

1. faeio, to make. ] T'o form into granite. 
Granitili, Gramitine (granrit-in), 7i. A 

granitic aggregate of three species of min- 
eral.^, some of which differ from the species 
which compose granite, as quartz, felspar, 
and |ade or shorl 

Granitoid (gran'it-oid). «. {Ergrmiite, and 
Gr,m’do,sv resemblance.] TteBcnibiing granite; 
speoiffcany, in m fnamB having each of the 
materials separately crystallized and dis- 
tinct, as in granite, ayeiilte, Ac. 
GraniiVoroiiS (graii-iv'd-rHs),«. i'L.gmnmn, 
grain, and voro, to eat.} Eating grain; feed- 
ing or subsisting on seeds; as, graiiivamus 
. ■ Idrds. . 

Grannani (grauTiam), A grandmother; 
agrandam. fColloq.] 

The nKigic-iiiiU that grinds the young, 

Closeat the side of hind GotUva luisig. Crabbe. 

Graimy (gran^ni), a, A grandmother. 
iSCOtofl.] ; 

Grano (griFiid), ix. pi. Grani {griFne), A 
money of acctuint in Malta, equal to ahoiit 
■ .sterling.. 

Grant (grant), a. t ! Probably two words are 
L here inixeti up under one fonn— one from 
i h. graiim, pleasant, L.B. .qmtm?, gratum, 

\ consent, satisfaction, which last, by inser- 
tion of n, became gutntiini, facere gratimi 
\ j'atcre grant urn being equivalent to gra- 
Uikare.. In old charters w’e tind such 
phrases us ‘Ail grtuiium et volimtateni Ar- 
ch icpiscopi ilemeiisih,' ‘Facienius voids 
graHtvhi nu-trum,' in both which cases 
grantum means satisfaction. Parallel with 
this we have the O Fr eramiter, areanter, 
gninMcr, Morm. grauntar, to promise, to 
agree, and as double a m O.Er. is an almost 
i-ertani hi* 4 n of the loss of d, such a form as 
creanfer, craanfer, almosst certainly points 
to *i L L. creOenfare, to make to believe or 
trust, from h, ervdens, jjp of cr<aZo, tobeliove, 
to trust.] 1. To transfer the title or posses- 
sion of for a good or vahialile consideration; 
to convey hy deed or writing; to give or 
make over; as, tlie legislature have yraafed 
all the new land. 

Gmnf me the place of this threshing-floor. 

I Chr, xsi, 32. 

2. *l?o bestow or confer, witlior without com- 
pensation, xairticularly in answer to prayer 
or request. 

Thou jng life aud favour. Job x. xs. 

Unblembh'd let me live, or die unknown; 
O.craninn honest fame, or me none. Pope, 

3. To admit as true what is not proved; to 
alhiw; to yield; to concede; as, we take that 
for granted which is supposed to be true. 

Grant that the Fates have firmed, by their decree. 

Dryden, 

1 ^trrant in her some sense of shame. Tennyson, 

■—Give, Confer, Grant. See under Give. 
Grant (grant), v,t. To consent; to give per- 
mission, countenance, or consent. 

The soldiers would Inive toss'd me on their pikes 
Before I would have to that act. S/mJk. 

Grant (grant), n, 1. The act of granting; a 
bestowing or confeiTing. —2. The thing 
granted or bestowed; a gift; a boon; the 
thing conveyed by deed or patent.— 3. In 
law, a convej'ance in 'ivriting of .such things 
as cannot pa.ss or be transferred by word 
only, as land, routs, re ver.sions, tithes, &c. 

A io VO?/ is an executed contract. Z. Swift. 

4. That which is gimited or conceded; con- 
ce.s.sion; athnissioh of something as true. 

Thiai’^rant destroys ail you have urg'd before. 

Dryden. 

Syk. Present, gift, boon, allowance, stipend. 
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Grantable (grant^a-bl), a. That may be 
granted or conveyed. 

I will inquire, therefore, in what cases dispensa- 
tions arc ^rrantadte, and by whoni. S/ieriocb, 

Graatee (grant-ej, n. In laio, the person to 
whom a grant or conveyance is made. 
Graater (grant'mj, n. He who grants. 
Graator (grant'or), n. In laiv, the iierson 
who makes a grant or conveyance : the cor- 
relative of grantee, 

Graaula (gran'u-la), n,pl. [Dim. of L. gra- 
?mm, a grain.] In hoi. a little grain; ap- 
plied to the large sporule contained in the 
centre of many algoe, as Gloionema. 
GraniQar, Granulary (graiiTi-ler, gran'u- 
la-ri), a. [From L. granvmi, grain.] Con- 
sisting of or resembling granules or grains; 
as, a granular substance; a stone of gran- 
ular appearance . — Granular limestone, [i 
limestone having a crystalline granular cha- 
racter. It occurs in irregular masses, and 
is almost exclusively found in primary rocks. 
It furnishes varieties of statuary marble. 
Granularly (gran'u-Mr-li), adv. In a gran- 
ular form. 

Granulate (gran'u-lat), n.f. pret. A pp. 
granulated; ppr. granulating, [Fr. granu- 
ler, from L. grmmni, a grain.] 1. To form 
into grains or small masses; as, to granu- 
late powder or sugar.— 2. To raise in granules 
or small asperities; to make rough on the 
surface. 

I have observed in many birds the gullet, before 
its entrance into the gizzard, to be much dilated, and 
thick-set, or as it were granulated with a njultitude 
of glandules. Ray '. 

Graimlate (gran'd-lat), v.i. To collect or be 
formed into grains; to become granular; as, 
cane-juice granulates into sugar; melted 
metals granulate when pourednito water. 
Granulate, Granulated (gran'u-iat, gran'- 
u-lat-ed), %7, and a. 1. Consisting of grains; 
resemlding grains, as shagreen.™ 2. Having 
numerous small elevations; specifically, in 
hot. applied to roots which are divided into 
little knobs or knots, as in Saxifraga grafi- 
ulata.~-Graimlated glass, a kind of rough- 
ened glass used in stained windows. 
Granulation (gran-u-la'shon), n. 1. The 
act of forming into grains; state or process 
of being foniied into grains; as, the granula- 
tion of powder and sugar. See extract. 

Granulaiion is the proce-ss by which metals are 
reduced to minute grains. It is eflecteri by pouring 
them, in a melted state, through an iron cullender 
pierced with small lioles into a body of water, or di- 
rectly upon a bundle of twigs irrnnersed in water, In 
this way icopper is granulated into beau-shot, and 
silver alloys are granulated preparatory to refining. 

Ure, 

2. In smg. {a) a process by which little grain- 
like fleshy bodies form on the surfaces of 
ulcers and suppurating wounds, and serve 
both for filling up the cavities and bring- 
ing nearer together and uniting their sides. 

; (&) The fleshy grains themselves. 

Granule (gran^ul), n. [Fr,, as if from a L. 
form gra^iulmn, dim. of graimm, a grain.] 
A little grain; a small particle; as, in Jioi. 
(a) a small grain, many of which are con- 
tained in each grain of pollen, constitut- 
ing the fovilla. (&) A sporule found in 
some algie, and in all cryptogamic plants, 
(c) A small wart-like appendage on the calyx 
of certain species of Rumex, and on the roots 
of certain plants, as Saxifraga gvanulata. 
— Granule cells, minute cells found in ani- 
mal solids and liquids containing globules 
of fat. 

Grauuliferous ( gran- iil- if ' 6r-us ), a. [E. 
granule, and X. /cro, to bear.] Bearing 
grains; full of grains. 

Granuliform(gran'uI-i-form),a. [E, granule, 
and li. forma, shape.] In mineral, having 
an irregular granular structure. 

Granulite (gran'ul-It), n. [E. granule, 
and Gr. limos, a stone,] A fine-grained 
granitic rock consisting of granular felspar 
(orthoclase) and a little qiiailz. It is often 
imperfectly 8chi.stose, and sometimes con- 
tains garnets. Called also Eurite, Lepty- 
nite, and Itetrosilex or Felsite, 

Granulous (gran'ul-us), a. Full of grains; 
abounding with granular substances. 

Grape (grap), n. [Fr. graype, a bunch of 
fruit or flowers; It. grappa, the stalk of 
fruitj the part by which it is held; grappare, 
to &eize, grappolo, a cluster of grapes; from 
the German; comp. O.G. krapfe, a hook; 

D. krappe, a cluster. See Geab.] 1. Pro- 
perly, a cluster of the fruit of the vine, 
but commonly a single berry of the vine; 
the fruit from which wine is made by ex- 
pression and fermentation. —2. The cascabel 
or knob at the butt of a cannon,— 3. pi. In 
farriery^ a mangy tumour on the legs of a 
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horse. —4. MtUt, sjrape-sJiot. -Saitr grapt*^, 
thi»sa despised beeaiise they are beyond oiiv 
reach. The phrase is borrowed from itCsoij's 
fable of ‘The Fox and tiie (fmpes.' 

Grape (^rap), -ihl To grope; to search by 
feeling, as in the dark. [Scotch. J 

They steel: their ceii, nn* gra^e ;m’ wale 

For muckle aries, an’ straught anc-s. Buyns. 

Grape -flower, Grape -hyaciath (giap'- 
flnu-er, grfip'hi-si'Sinth), ii. Mwinari mcit- 
wmmn, a garden plant with grape -like 
clusters of dark-hluo fltjwcrs which have au 
odour like that of starch. 

Grapeless (gI'up'k^s), a. Wfinting grapes; 
wanting the strength and ilavour of the 

4rapery (grrip'C*-ri), n. a phico, hnikling, or 
other inciosure, whore grapes are reared. 
Grape-shot (gmp' shot), n. A nd.^sile dis- 
charged from a «!aninjn internicdiate i»e- 
tween cuse-Hliut and solid shot, li.aviiiginueh 
of the destructive spread of the funner with 
somewhat of the ran,ge and penetrative force 
of the latter. Around of grfipe- 
.shot consists of three tiers of 
cast-iron balls arranged, gen- 
erally three in a tier, between 
four parallel iron discs con- 
nected together by a central 
wrought-iron pin. For carron- 
ades, in which the shot are not 
liable to such a violent <iisper- 
sive shock, they are simply 
imcked in canisters wltli wood- 
en bottoms.— grape- 
(ihot, shot sewed up in a canvas bag and 
afterwards tied round with cord so as to 
form meshes, 

Grapestone (grap'ston), n. The stone or 
seed of the grape. 

Grape-sugar (grap'shu-ger)» Sec Glu- 

COSE. 

Grape-vine (grap'vTii), n. The vine that 
bears grapes, riee Vine, Vms. 
Grape-wort (grup'wert), n. Eane-lierry, a 
poisonous plant. See AOT.EA. 

Graph (graf), n. A sort of d iagram intended 
to exhilnt to the eye certaiii relations ot 
quantities, numbers, or measurable phe- 
nomena, information given in this \ray 
being readily understood. 

Gl*aphic, Graphical (grafik, grafik-al), a. 
[L. (frapkiem, Gr. graphikos, from graphu, to 
write.] 1. Pertaining to the art of writing 
or delineating. ‘ His facility in the graphic 
art/ Warton.--2. Written; inscribed. 

The finger of God hatli left an inscription on all 
hi.s works, not graphical or composed of letters. 

Sir T. Brorvne. 

3. Well delineated or defined. 

The letters will grow ntore large and graphical. 

Baeon. 

4. Describing with accuracy; describing 
vividly; vivid. ‘A graphic description,’' 
Swift— b. Pertaining to or depending on 
the use of graphs.— iff granite. See 
under Gkanite.— ffmja/ifc ore, an ore of 
tellurium, containing gold and silver. 

Graphicly, Graphically {graf'ik-li, graf'ik- 
al-ii), adv. In a graphic manner. 
Graphicness, Graphicalness (graf'ik-nes, 
graf ik-al-nes), 7i. The condition or quality 
of being graphic. 

Ora-phidei, Graphidese (graf-itVe-i, graf- 
id'e-e), ?i. pi [Genus GrapMs, Gr. grapha, 
to write, eidos, resemblance.] A iiat, order 
of lichens, remarkable for the resemblance 
which the fructification (apothecia or 
shields) bears to the forms of certain orien- 
tal alphabets, w’hence the scientific name, 
and popular name of rscriptwrc-worts. Some 
species are found only as parasites on the 
bark of particular species of Cinchona. 
Graphis (grafis), A genus of lichems. 
The species are found chiefly on the bark 
of trees. See Graphidei. 

Graphite (graf it), n. [Gr. grapha, to write. ] 
1. One of the fonns under which carbon oc- 
curs in nature, also known under the names 
of Plumbago, Black-lead, and Wad, It oc- 
curs not unfrequently as a mineral produc- 
tion, and is found in great purity at Bqito- 
dalo in Cumberland. Graphite may be heated 
to any e.xtent in close vessels without change; 
it is exceedingly unchangeable in the air; it 
has an iron-p’ay colour, metallic lustre, and 
granular texture, and is soft and unctuous 
to the toucli, It is used chiefly in the manu- 
facture of pencils, crucibles, and portable 
furnaces, in burnishing iron to protect it 
from rust, and for counteracting friction 
between the rubbing surfaces of wood or 
metal in machinery.— 2. In a^'chceol. arudely 


scratched or ongiavi^d representation of a 
figure <fr a rude ibseriptitm on a wall, pillar, 
and the like; a graj/ta See Graffiti. 

The next fiis the catacomb unUf;r tii»i fanit of Tor 
Marancia near Rfjmo) %yas a ^p-aphiic, oho of ihnse 
rude :>cra{c;hii!gs whiclj, ihougij tr.acic by idit; or n)!';- 
chievoud liandd, prompted by tlie spirit which has 
tiiuved the ‘cockneys' of rdl agou to disnguro walls 
by recfirding their nanics or" fancies tipon them, 
neverthelos-s oftesi contain ttmM valuable inf(.(niia- 
tion. This graphite was found on the iatonam 
{piaster) rif the apse. It reprcsetitecl in rude (jutliiie 
tne profile of a bishop seated, evidently i)re.icijing 
froiss the episcopal chair, with a kind of liac{a:;roiuid 
‘ihowing tne aids of the choir, with the pnliiit or 
ainbofur tiic epistle, it was clearly a reimniscence 
of an event which had occurred within the Lciaiiica. 
Here, again, conjecture could onlyoUerasi explana- i 
tion; Ijilt what event could the rfjpresenf.ition of .a 
. pontiir prciiching in a baai!5c.-i within tiie catacoint'i 
nelieved to be that of Domitilla. Eiinju-eat otlier th.'iu 
the sainted (iregory deUvf riiitii tJi.it homily he is re- 
corded to have prc.iched to the people in the ceme- 
tery vv-here the saints .N’erens and Achihem-i were 
btn’ied, and which tradition has connected with the 
church dedicated to tliesn within the walls! 

Shakspere Wood. 

Graphitoid, GTapbitoidaUgraf'it-oid, gruf- 
it-oiiral), a. [From graphite, uml Gr. ru/m, 
reaembliiiice. { llh.‘5eiabli!ig graphite or plum- 
bago. 

Grapilolite <graf'ol-it), n. [Gr. grapho, to 
write, ami Uthos, a stone.] A tjjiecies of 
slate suitabie for writing on. 
Graphonieter(graf-oniTt-er),n. [Gv.grapho, 
to deseribo, ami ntetron, meu^uire. ] A ma- 
thematical instrument, callcfl also a Semi- 
circle, for measuring angles in surveying. 
Graphoinetrical (grai'-o-metTik-al), a. Ter- 
taining t(.) or ascertained by a graidiometer, 
Graphotype (graf'd-tip), 7t. |Gr. graphO, to 
write, and typos, au impression.] A process 
for obtaining blocks for surfaee-jirinting. 
Drawings are made on liloek.s of chalk with ! 
a siliceous ink; when dried, the soft parts I 
are hrushed uwity, anil the drawing remains > 
in relief; stereotypes are then taken from 
the block. In a later form of the process ■ 
the chalk hloek is super.sefied hy a zinc plate j 
eovereil with finely-pov/dei'ed 1‘Teuch chalk, , 
brought to a hard ami firm texture by enor- ! 
mous” pressure. { 

Grapilieljt a. A grapnel. Chaucer, 

Grapnel (grap'nel), vi. [O.Fr. gmppil, Fr. 

I grappm, from ' 

I root of gnvp- 
1 pU. SeeGuAiJ.] 

1 1. A small 
I anchor fitted 
i with four or 
1 five flukes or 
, claws, iiscil to 
j hold boats or 
I small vessels. Grapnel, 

i 2.Agraxq)ling- , 

iron, used to .seize and hold one ship to 
anutlier in engagements preparatory to 
boarding. 

Grapple (grap'l), v.t pret. & pp. grappled; 
ppr. grapgding. [A freq. of grab (which see).] 
To seize; to lay fast hold on, either with the 
hands or with hooks; a,s, a man grapples his 
antagonist, or a ship grapples another sliip, j 

That business 1 

Grapples you to the heart and love of us, Shah, i 

Grapple (grap'l), vA. To seize; to contend j 
in close fight, as wrestler;?, I 

Your grace and I j 

grapple upon even terms no more. 

Beau. Sr FI. 

I.et Truth and Falsehood grapple.' who ever knew 
Truth put to the worst in free and open encounter? 

Milton. 

—To grapiple with, to contend with; to 
struggle with; to confront boldly. 

Who grasps the skirts of happy chance, 

And breast-s the blows of cirdunstance, 

And grapples iviih his evil star. Tmnpson. 

Grapple (grapT), n. l. A seizing; close hug in 
contest; the wrestlei’’s hold; close fight or 
encounter. 

Still rose 

Fresh from his fall, and fiercer join’d. 

Milton. 

2. A hook or iron instrument by which one 
ship fastens on another. 

Grapplement t (grapl-ment), w. A grap- 
pling; close fight or embrace. 

Him backward overthrew, and down him stay’d 
With their rude hands grapphnient, 

Spenser. 

Grapple-plant (grapT-plant), a The Cape 
name QiXiiQMaT'pagopthytmnprocumhens, a 
South African procumbent plant of the nat. 
order Pedaliaoete. The seed has many 
hooked thorns, and clings to the mouth of 
any ox wliicli has come on it while grazing, 
the pain being so exquisite that the animal 
roars through agony and a sense of help- 
lessnes.s. 



Grape -r.liot 



Grappling (grap'l-i«g>, n. 1. The act of lay- 
■: ing fa.--t hold on.— 2. That by whicli any- 
j thing is seized and lield; a graiinel. 

I Grappling-iron(gr!ipT-ing-i-ern),?fc. An in- 
: stnimeiit eojislstirig of four or more iron 
claws for gnijipliiig and holding fast. 

I Grapsidse (graps'i-de), n. pi. [Genus Grapt- 
j .s'l/.s", from Gr. gmpmios, a crab, and cidm, 
j rcscmblanue.] A family of tlecapod l)rachy- 
i iirous ei’URta,ceanH iKdonging to the family 
I CatamctopcH, placed by Milsic-Kihvartls be- 
i tween the Gunoplacians and the family of 
' the O.xystomes. The frhell is nearly square, 
tlte legs fiat, the cye.s placed upon sliort 
footstalks at the anterior angles of the .shell, 
and the antemne covered hy the front (if 
the latter. Tliey are chiefly iiihalntants of 
the .seas (A the i'last and "Wesst Indies. 
Grapsus (grapsTm), n. A genus of decapod 
cru.itaccans r*f the tribe Grajisidie, allied to 
tJie crabs. See GRAP.sfi)j.;, 

Graptolit© (grapToJ-it), n. [Gr. gmpios, 
written, in.seribcil, and Uthos, stone.] Gne 
of a genus (thnptolitliu.s) and sab-fiunily 



r.Iock of Stone containing Graptolites, 


(Graidolitidfc) of fossil hydrozoa, agreeing 
with the living sertulailan.s in having a horny 
polypary, and in h.aving tlic separate zooids 
protected by little horny cups, all springing 
from a eomrnon iiesli or cmiiosarc, but dif- 
fering ill that they were not fixed to any 
solid" oljject, lint were permanently free, 
Graptolites u.sually present theimselves as 
silvery impressions on hard black shales 
of tlie Silurian system, presenting the ap- 
pearance of fo.ssil pens, A'c.; wlicnce the 
name, 

GraptolitllUB (grap-toTi-tlms), n. The gen- 
eric name of the graptolites. Sec Grafto- 
LITE. 

Graptolitic (grap-to-li t'ik), a. Gf or helm ig- 
ing to graptolites; jirodueed by graptolites; 
(•Miitaining graptolites; as, graptolitic mark- 
ings ; f/rapPdib'c slate. 

Graptolitidse (grap-to-lit'i-de), n. pit Grai>- 
toiites, an extinct suh-family of the hydro- 
zoa, founii fosifll in Silurian slate, See Grap- 
TOLITE. 

Graptopora (grap-to-pr/ra), n. [Gr. nmj>tos, 
written, from graphd, to write, and poros, 
tnfi'-stone.] A rare form of extinct zoophytes, 
supposed to unite the genera Fenestella and 
Graiitolithus, It occtirs in the lower Silu- 
rian rocks, and appears in leaf -like bundles 
of fine lines radiating from numerous central 
pores. 

Grapy (grap'i), a. Composed of or resem- 
bling grapes. ‘ Tlie grapy cluster.^. ’ A ddmni. 
Grasp (grasp), r.#. [Coini>, G. grapmn, to 
snatch, from O.G. gnippen, gmhbm, from 
root of grab (which see); It, gnupnire, to 
grasp, is probably from the German.} 1. 1’o 
seize and hohl hy clasping or embracing with 
the fingers or arms. 

Long arms .stretch’d as a flyer, Te?inysm, 

2. To catch; to seize; to lay hold of; to take 
possession of; as, kings often grasp more 
than they can hold,— 3. To seize by the in- 
tellect ; to become thoroughly acquainted 
or con ve 2 '.gant with; to comprehend. 

To know the truth of things, to have cognizance of 
that which is real, we must penetrate beneath the 
surface, eliminate the accidental and irrelevant* and 
p’asp the principle or essence wliich underlies and 
interprets appearances. Dr. Caird, 

Grasp (grasp), vA. 1. To catch or seize ; to 
gripe.~2.t To struggle; to strive. 

His hands abroad display’d, as one that^<T.y/^ 
And tugg’d for life. Shah. 

3. To seize with eager greed; to seize avari- 
ciously. 

XJke a miser, ’midst his store, 

Who grasps and grasps till he can hol d no more,. 

Dryden. 

—To grasp at, to catch at; to try to seize. 
Grasp (grasp), n. l. The grip or seizure of 
the hand. 

I long'd .so heartily then and there 

To give hinr the grasp of fellowship. Tennyson. 

2. Reach of the arms; hence, the power of 
seizing and holding; forcible possession. 

I would not be the villain that thou thiiik’st 
For the whole space that's in the tyrant’s 

Shah. 


oh, oAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, yo; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; Vig,sing; th, fften; th, f7an; w, loig; W'h, tr/iig; zh, azure.— See Key 


GRATICULE 




GEASFABLE 


Tlwy looked ispnn it aa tfjcjr own, anti hat! it ^ven 
'Within their 

3. ;iViwt»r <»f the intellect to seize and com- 
prehend subjects; wide-reaching power of 
lateHeefc. 

Tiie forcniont minds nf the following jiitollactua! 
era were not, in power or equal to P^eir pre* 

decesucirs. 



gra!«peil. 

Grasper tgrasp'er), n. One who or that which 
grasps or seizes; one who catches or holds. 
Orasping(gvasph‘ng),rt. Covetous; rapacious; 
avaricious;' exacting; miserly. 

He wasx' !)ath in Ids ambition and hit? avarice. 

llalhx)n. 

Graspingly (grasp'ing-liX«dy. In an eager, 
grasiung manner. 

Grass <gras), n. [A. Bax. grtxs, g<vn, Goth, 
ieel 1). and G. fjras, Sc. jim, grass. Troh- 
ahly akin to grow and gree a. ] 1. In corniin m 
u.sage, herbage ; the phints on which cattle 
and other beasts feed or pasture; the ver- 
durous covering of the soU,-~-2. In hot. a 
term applied to ail the members of the order 
Oramiiieai (which see). —3. In mining, the 
surface of amine; as, the ore is ‘«f grim,’ 
that is. i,s raised to the surface— 4. In Scrimp. 
employed as a symbol for decay or trariHito- 
riness. * All ilesh is grtm. * Is. xl. tl -~-Ch ina 
gnm, tlie popular name of the plant Boch- 
nim’tt rdmi, from the fibre of whieli grass- 
dotli is made. It ia a native of China arid 
Bumatra. Bee 13oEfiMKRTA.--i7>iiwrfo grim. 
Bee Esparto. — -Crms, S' <)/Purart&N?i.?, a genus 
of plants (l^amassia) gonentlly regarded as 
belonging to the nat. order Broseracem, but 
referred hyLiiidleyto Kypericacefu. P. pu- 
htstri^ is a British plant svith handsome 
white Uowers, of frequent occurrence in 
damp places; there are three or four North 
Ameriuau species. 

Grass (gi*ii.s), tit. l. To cover with grass or 
with turf; to furnish with gi'as3.—2, To 
bleach on the grass or ground, as ilax.-- 
3. To take out of the -water, as a fish ; to 
buul; to lay on the grass. Mng. 

Grass t (gras), v.i. To breed grass; to be 
goverud with grasi. 

Grassatioiit(gras-a'shon),n. [L. gnmatio, 
from gnmor, grimatus, ta walk uljout, friuii 
gmdmr, gnmm, to g<,j. j A wandering about 
with evil designs. 

If in via; there Ik* a perpetiird j;ry,tj;sarA'H, there 
virtue a perpetual ■ 

Grass-blade (gTusndad), n. A blade of 

'■.■■grass,'', -',■ 

Grass-cloth (gras^klotb), n. A name given 
to certain beautiful light fabrics, mado in 
the Ead, from the llbre'of Uorkmrrmuirt'a, 
or Chinn giusa, Brnmeikt Bigua, Ao. Kune 
of the plants yielding the fibre are gnissey, 
Gmss-cutter (gras'kut-er), n. one w-ho or 
tied wliii.'h cuts grass; api.^citicjilly, (me (if a 
III M.ly » 4 attendants on ;m Indian army, -whose 
task it h to provide provender for the large 
number f>f (uittio necessary for transporting 
munitions, ffuggage, Ac, 

Grass-fmeh, Grass-ctiiit (grasTiiish, p-ras'- 
hwit), H. Siiimi given to the species of the 
genera Potlphihi and .Spurniopliila or Biioro- 
phila. exotic puHseriue liirds belonging to the 
fluch family, so called from feeding cliieily 
on the seeds of grasse.s. 

Grass-green (gmsAuvn), a. l. Green with 
grass. -’2. Dark green, like the colour of 
■ , < 
■ A gowa tifg-mss’^rresft sHfc <5hc wore. Tenujisan. 

Grass-green (gras'gren), n. Tlie colour of 
■ grass, JliU. 

Girass-grown (grn.s'grdn), a. Overgrown 
with grass. 

Grass-hearth (gi-asliUrth), n. In km, an 
aiuuent customary service of tenmita who 
lirought their plough.s and did one day's 
work for their lord. 

Grasshopper Igraslmp-fir), n. iGrasu and 
hop: so name?! from its living among grass 
and its moving by leap.'?.] A saltatoriul or- 
thopterous insuiit, family Oryliidie, diarae- 
terized by very long and slender legs, the 
tliighs of tlm Iiinder legs being large and 
adapted for leajung, by large and dedicate 
wiags, uud by the wing-coVerH extending 
far beyond the extremity of the abdomen. 
Grasshoppers form an extensive group of 
insects, and are ilistingui.shed by the imwer 
which they possess of leaping to a consider- 
able distance, and by the etridulous or chiip- 
ing noise tlie males produce by rubbing 
their wing-covera together. They are nearly 
allieil to tlie locust tribe. 

Graaataess (grasT-nes), n. The condition 


of being grassy; the state of abounding with 
grass. 

Grassland (grasTand),n. In agrt land kept 
perpetually under grass, as contrasterl with 
land which is alternately under grass and 
tillage. 

Grass-moth (gras'moth), n. A genus of 
small moths (Crambus) inhabiting dry mea- 
dows in the summer time. They are some- 
times brown and white, sometimes silvery 
and golden. 

Grass-oil (gras- oil), ?i. A name given to 
various fragrant volatile oils procured in 
India, by distillation, from the leave.s and 
steins of certain scented gras.ses, chiefly of 
the genus Andropogon. Its cliief use is in 
p erf 11111017 . 

Grass-plot (gras'plot), n. A plot or sjiot 
covered with grass; also, a space consisting 
of beds of ilowera with gra.ss between them 
iiistejul of gravel. 

Grasspoly (gras'po-l!). n. A plant, Lythrum 
hyBHo-pifdkt , nat, order Lythraceco, an annual 
■with purple flow'cr.s, growing in moist places 
in England. 

Grass-QLXdt. Bee GuAss-riNon, 
Grass-snake (gras'sn ak), ?l Same as llingetk 
mmke (ivhich see). 

Grass -table (g-nisTa-bl), n. See Baeth- 

TABLK. 

Grass-tree (gras'tre), n, The popular name 
of a genus of Aii.stralian plants (Xanthor- 
rhma) of the nut. order Liliaceie, having 
siirubliy stems with tufts of long grass-like 
wii 7 foliage, from the centre of which arise 
the tall flo iver-stallvs, which sometimes reach 
the height of 15 or 20 feet, and bear dense 
cyliutlrical spikes of blossom at their sum- 
mit. The base of the leaves forms, when 
roasted, an agrecahle firticle of diet, and 
the leaves themselves are used ns fodder for 
all kinds of cattle. A resin, known in com- 
merce as gum aeroidcit, useful in dysentery, 
diarrhuia, Ac., is obtained fivuu all the siie- 
cies. The common species, A”. JinMilk, has 
a stem 4 feet long and 1 foot in diameter. 
Grassnm, Gersome (gras'um, geEsum), n. 
[A. Sax. gamumu, a premium.] A premium 
or sum paid to a landlord or suiierior, by 
ri tenant or ilar at the entry of a lease, 
or by a new heir who suceeetls to a lease or 
feu, or on any other ground determined by 
tlio agreement of parties. [Scoti’h. i 
Grass-vetcll (gras'vech), n. A plant, Lathy- 
ma Xmolia, so called from its grass-like 
,le.aves. ■ , 

Grass-week (gras'wek), n. An old name in 
the funs of Court for Engation week, be- 
cause the commons then consisted chieliy of 
salads and vogetulile.s. Fosbrokc, 

! Grass-Widowfgras'wi-drd.n. [I'r,^ race, cour- 
tesy, and E. idikiw—n widow by courtesy.] 
Originally, an unmarried woman who had a 
child: now^ applied to u wife temporarily 
separated from her husband, as a wife living 
in England while her husband is in India, 

A slightly diiA’f cut idea !ias been recently attached 
to the term During the gold mania 

iu California a man woulrl not unfrequeiuly put his 
tvifeaiid children to board with some lumiiy wliile lie 
went to the diggin’s, Tliis he called * putting his 
wife to graiis,’ as we put a horse to grass when not 
'ivanted or unfit for work. Brewer. 

Grasswrack (gra.sTak), n. Eostera, a genus 
of grass-like ihariiie plants, nat. order Naia- 
daccjc, widely distrilmted on various coasts. 
The common grasswrack marnm) grow.s 
iu creeks and ditches of salt water, and on 
the sea-sliore. It is used in the packing of 
glass bottles and earthenware, and lieds are 
frequently made of it, especially in the north 
of Europe. 

Grassy (grasT), fA l Covered with grass; 
abounding with grass. —2. Eesembling grass; 
green. 

Grastet (gnlst), pp. Graced; favoxired. 
Bpeamr. 

Grat (grat), pret. of greet, to weep. Bxmis. 
IBcotcii.] 

Grate (grat), n. [It. grata, a grate, lattice, 
hurdle, from I. amtes, a hurdle. Bee Crate. ] 

1. A work or frame, composed of parallel or 
crossbars, With interstices; akindof lattice- 
woik, such as is used in the windows of 
prisons and cloisters. ‘ A secret grate of 
iron hars.’ Bhalc.—^. A metallic receptacle 
for holding fuel in a state of combustion, 
and formed to a greater or less extent of 
liara; generally fixed in or forming part of a 
hreplace in a room. 

Grate (grilt). n. t To furnish witli a grate or 
grates; to fill iii or cover with cross bars; as, 
to grate n window. 

Grate (grat), r.t prei & pp. grated; ppr, 
grating. lO.Bt. grater, Fr. (?raifcr, to scratch. 


Kte, far, fat, hpl; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


to scrape, to rub; It. grattare, L.L. cratare; 
from the Teutonic. Comp, O.H.G. chrazdn, 
G. kratzen, to scratch ; Icel. kras&a, to 
scrape, to scrawl, also E. graze, eeratch, tfcc.I 

1. To rub, as a body with a rough surface 
against another body; to rub one thing 
against another so as to produce a hamh 
sound; as, to grate the teeth.— 2. To wear 
away in small particles by rubbing with 
anything rough or indented; as, to grate a 
nutmeg. 

Grate it on a grater which has no bottom. Evelyn. 
S. To olTend; to fret; to vex; to irritate; to 
mortify; as, hai’sh words grate the heart, 

TJiis habit of writing and clwcoursing, wherein I 
unfortunately differ from almost the whole kingdom, 
and am apt to j^rale tlie ears of more than I could 
wish, was acquired during my apprenticeship in 
London. Swijl. 

4. To produce, as a harsh sound, by rubbing 
or tlie friction of rough bodies. 

Open fly . . . 

The infernal doors, and on their hinges jg'n-r/i? 
Har.sh thunder. Milioji. 

Grate (grat), iii. 1. To rub hard so as to 
offend; to offend by oppression or importu- 
nity. 

This harder upon the hearts of men. South. 

2. To make a harsh sound by the friction of 
rough bodies, 

H arsh shingle should £'r(tte underfoot Tennyson. 
Gratet (grilt), a. [L, (jratus.l Agreeable. 

It becomes and delicious enough by custom, 
Sir T. Herbert. 

Grateful (griit'ful), a. [From stem of L. 
grains, pleasing, thankful, and E. adjectival 
term,/«?, full of. Bee Grace.] 1. Having 
a due sense of beneftts; kindly dispose?! to- 
ward one from whom a favour has been re- 
ceived; willing to acknowledge and repay 
lienefits; as, a grateful heart.— 2. Betoken- 
ing or expressing gratitude ; indicative of 
gratitude. 

So many A’-«*Z0(/alt;ir,s I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook, in memory 
Or uiommient to ages. Milton. 

3. Affording pleasure; agreeable; pleasing 
to the taste or the intellect; acceptable; 
gratifying; vls>, a (grateful present; o, grateful 
offering. 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine, 
j^raie/id clusters swell with floods of wine. 

Pope. 

Sox'raU/td i.s the noise of noble deeds. Tennyson, 
—Grateful, Thankful. Grateful is preferred 
■when we speak of the general character of 
a Persian's mind; as, a person of a (grateful 
disfiosition; or when a person has received 
favours from some individual Thankful 
has reference rather to gratitude for a par- 
ticular act of kiiidnesB, and does not neces- 
sarily imply a favour conferred liy a person; 
as, for instance, wlien we say we are thank- 
ful at being delivered from danger; I felt 
thankful at my escape, -where it is nearly 
equivalent to relieved or glad; thankful has 
generally reference to some specific act; 
grateful is more general or characteristic of 
a habit. This is clearly seen in their oppo- 
sites, ungrateful and thankless, or ingrati- 
tude and thanklessness. — Syjh:. Thankful, 
pleasing, acceptable, gratifying, agreeable, 
welcome, delightful, delicious. 

Gratefully (gratTiU-li), adv. In a grateful 
or pleasing manner; a.s, ho gratefully thanked 
his benefactor. 

Study detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence 
of something new, which may prottejCully strike the 
imagination. JVatis. 

Gratefulness (grat'fvil-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being grateful or pleasing; grati- 
tude; agreeableness. 

Gratelupia (gra-te-lu'pi-a), n. [In honour 
of Dr. Grateloup.} A genus of fossil bivalve 
raollusca. 

Grater (grat'^r), n. One who or that which 
grates; especially, (a) an instrument or uten- 
sil with a rough indented surface for rub- 
bing off small particles of a body; as, a grater 
for nutmegs. (6) In hook-hinding, an iron 
instrument used by the forwarder in rub- 
bing the backs of sewed books after pasting. 
Graticulation (grat-ik'-u-la"shon), n. [Fr. 
graticulation, craticulatioxi, ivomgraticuler, 
craticuler, to divide into squares, from gra- 
tieule, craticulc, L. oi'aticula, dim. of crates, 
a hurdle, wicker-work,] The division of a 
design or draught into squares, for the pur- 
pose of producing a copy of it in larger or 
smaller dimensions. 

Graticule (gra'ti-kul), n. [Fr. See Graticu- 
lation,] A design or draught divided into 
squares for the pm-pose of producing a copy 
of it in larger or smaller dimensions. 
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To illustrate thi<i. I have drawn wst upon the same 
scale, on the iniiini with coinnifiii parallels, 

and with the assnmiition of the same meridian . . . 
the skeleton of the ifeneral map. Cel Vule. 

Gratification (gra'ti-ll*K’a"slion),«. [L. gra- 
tijicafJOffjmtiJicathmis, from tjrati/tcor, tp'a- 
tijiaaius, to gratify. See UiiATiFy.] l.‘The 
act of gratifying or pleasing; as, the (p-atifi- 
cation of tlie taste or the ptilate, of tlie ap' 
petites, of tiie senses, of tiie desires, of the 
niiud, soul, or heart.— 2. That %vhieh alfortls 
pleasure; eujojunent; satisfaetion; delight, 
To renounce those j^yaft^cafions in which he has 
long been used to place his happiness. 

3. Reward; recompense, 

^ Calling dnmi:enness, good fellmvship; pride, eome- 
liness; rage, valour; bribery,, irraft/icatieK, 

/>p. Morion. 

Gratifier (gva'ti-fi-i!!?), n. Onti who or that 
which gratifie.s or pleases; one wdio renders 
agreeable. ‘ Bacchus, Geres, and other emi- 
nent persons among the heathens who were 
great ijratijkrs of the natural life of man.' 
Dr. II. More. 

Gratify (gra' ti-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. (jratified; 
ppr. gratifying. [Fr. gratifier, L. gratHimr 
—grains, pleasant, agreeable, and facw, to 
make.] 1. To please; to give pleasure to; to 
indulge; to delight; to humour; to satisfy; 
as, to gratify the taste, tlie appetite, the 
senses, the deiaires, the mind, Ac. 

For who would die to a foe? Dryden. 

2. To requite; to recompense. ‘I’ll gratify 
you for this trouble.' Todd. 

Grating (grat'ing), ji and a. [See Grate.] 
Fretting; irritating; har.sh ; as, grating sounds 
or a grating reflection. 

Thc£’ra(tn£' shock of wrathful iron arms. S/ia/j. 

Grating (gracing), n. [See GiiATE.] A par- 
tition or frame of parallel or cross bars; as, 
(a) an open cover of wood in lattice-work f<»r 
the hutches of a ahij), serving to light and 
ventilate the interior of the vessel in good 
weather. (b)An open iron frame or lattice 
on the side-walk of a street admitting light 
to a sunk flat, (c) A frame of iron bars cover- 
ing the opening to a drain or sewer. 

Grating (grfWing), n. The act of rubbing 
roughly or IiarsMy; the harsh sound caused 
hy strong attrition or mbbing ; the feeling 
produced by harsh attrition. 

The contrary is harshness, such as is s-raitn/r* nnd 
some other sounds. Hobbes. 

Gratingly (grat'ing-Ii), adv. In a grating 
manner; harshly; offensively. 

Gratiola (gra-ti'6-Ia), [L. gratia, grace, 
in allusion to its supposed medicinal virtues. 3 
A genus of plants, the hedge-hyssop genu.s, 
nat. order Scroplmlai'iacem, containing about 
twenty species of herbs, widely di-spersed 
through tlie e.xtra-troi>ical regions of the 
globe. Q. offieinalis grows in meadows in 
Thirope; it lias been held in great repute as 
a remedy ii i visceral obstructions, liver affec- 
tions, dropjsy, scurvy, Ac. It is extremely 
bitter, and acts violently both as a purga- 
tive and emetic, and in overdoses it is a 
violent poison. 

Gratiosa (grii-te-d'zii), n. In music, same as 
Grazum. 

Gratious, a. An old spelling of Gracious; 
graceful; handsome. Sp&mer. 

Gratis (i^a'tis), adv. [L.] For nothing; 
freely; ^vithout recompense ; as, to give a 
thing gratis; to perfoi’m service gratis. 
Gratis (gra'tis), a. Given or done for 
nothing; free of charge ; as, gratis admis- 
sion. 

Gratitude Cgi’a'ti-tu{l),u. (L. gratitudo,fvom 
B. grains, pleasing, thankful. See Gr age.] 
The state or quality of being grateful or 
thankful; a sentiment of kindness or good- 
will toward a benefactor; a warm and 
friendly feeling awakened by a favour re- 
ceived; thankfulness. 

The love of God is the sublimest gratitude, Paley. 

Gratuitous (gra-tu'it-ns), a. [L. gralmtxts, 
done for favour or friendship, without pay 
or reward, from gratia, favour, ivom gratxis, 
pleasing, agreeable. See Grace.] 1. Given 
without an equivalent or recompense; free; 
voluntary; not required by justice; granted 
without claim or merit. 

We mistake the gratuitous blessings of Heaven 
for the fruits of our own industry, H Estrange. 

2, Not required, called for, or warranted by 
the circumstances; made or done without 
sufficient cause or reason; adopted or as- 
serted without any good ground. ‘Acts of 
self-humiliation.' De Quincey. 

A gratuitous assumption.' May.—Grattd- 
tons deed, in Scots law, a deed which has 


been granted without any value being given 
' for it. ■ . ' ■ 

Gratuitously (gra- tii 'it - us - li), adv. In a 
gratuitous manner; without claim or merit; 
without an eipii valent or coiui)ensation ; 
■without W'arrant or authority; without suf- 
ildeut cause or reason; as, labour or ser- 
vices gratuitously bestowed; a jiriridplo 
gratuitoiidy assumed. 

Road:, are bomeSimurj made by the govcrniiiLMit, 
and oxmied.^'-ratuifofesiy to the jiubiic; but t!je labour 
of inakitig them is not the les-s paid for from the pro- 


Gratuitousness (gra-til'it-us-nes), n. The 
quality or condition of being gratuitous. 
Gratuity (gra-tii'i-ti), u. {¥i\ graf.uite; L.L. 
grutuitiis, from L. grutuitus. Hee Gjiatui- 
Tous.j 1. That ■vvhicli is given for nothing; 
a free gift; a present; a donatiou; that which 

1. s given wdthout a eompeusatiou or eqniva- 
lent. 

He used every yea r to present us witli his alnuinack, 
upon the score of .some little gratuity we gave him. 

S 7 vi/i. 

2. .Something given in return for a favour; 
an acknowledgment. 

Gratulant (grat'ii-lant), a. Expressing 
gratiilation or joy; congratulatory. 

Yet centring all in love, and in tlie end 

All gratniiint, if rightly understood, frordsrvcrth. 

Gratulate (grat'u-lfit), v.t pret. A pp. gratu- 
lated; ppr. gratulating. [L. gmtidor, gratu- 
laius, from gratus, pieasfng, agreeable, 1 

1. To salute witli declarations of joy ; to 
congratulate. 

No farther than tlie Tower 
Togratuiate the gentlu princes there, 

2. To declare joy for ; to mention with ex- 
pressions of joy. 

Yet give thy jealous subjects leave to doubt, 

Wlio tliis thy ‘scape from tumour j/ratuiate. 

No less than if from peril. />’. ^onsoti. 

3. To reward; to recompense. 

I could not choose but gratulate your Jionest eti« 
deavours with this remembrance. Heyxvaod. 

[Now rare in all its senses.] 

Gratulate! (grat'u-Iat), a. Felicitous; gi>a- 
tifying; to be rejoiced at; joyous. * There’s 
more behind that is more gratulate.' Shale. 
Gratulatiou (grat-h-la'shon), n. [L. gratu- 
latio.] Act of gratulating or felicitating; 
an address or expression of joj,' to a per.qon 
on account of some good received by him; 
congratulation. 

I shall turn my wishes into. ftwAvArA'cJwj, Satrih, 
Glowing fuJl-faced welcome, she 
Began to adtiress us and v/as moving on 
In gi'atitlation. Tennyson, 

Gratulatory (grat'u-la-td-ri), a. l. Express- 
ing gratulation; congratulatory’. 

There is a gratulatory gift, when one sendeth to 
another to testify their love and joy, IVillet. 

2. Expressing gratitude or thank,?. 

They make a gratulatory oration unto God, for 
that he has been pleased to assist and accept their 
ser\’ices. L. Addison. 

Gratulatory (grat'u-la-td-ri), n. A con- 
gratulation; an address f>r expression of joy 
to a person on account of some good re- 
ceived by him. 

Grauwacke. See Graywaoke. 

Gravamen (gra-va'men), n. [L., from gram, 
to weigh down, to oppress, from gravis, 
heavy. See Grave, a.} That part of an ac- 
cusation wliich weighs most heavily against 
the accused ; the substantial cause of an 
action at law; ground or burden of com- 
plaint in general. 

The great gravamen too of these charges against 
him {Ilord Mansfield) is his leaning towards the 
Americans. Brougham. 

Grave (grav), v.t. pret. graved; pp. graven 
or graved; ppr. graving. [Fr. graver, A. Sax. 
grafan, G. grahen, B. graven, to cut into, 
to dig, to engrave. The Fx*. graver is from 
the German, and may be the original of 
the English in meanings 1 and 2; in mean- 
ings 3 and 4 the word may be directly from 
the Anglo-Saxon. Cog. Ir. grafaim, to en- 
grave, to scrape; Amor, krav, scratch; Gr. 
grapho, to grave, to write.] 1. To carve or 
cut, as letters or figures, on stone or other 
hard substance %vith a chisel or edged tool; 
to engrave; hence, to impress deeply. 

Thou shale take two ornoc-stones and grave on 
them the names of the children of Israel, 

Ex. xxviii. 9. 

These .sad experiences that grave their records 
deep on mortal face and form. Dr. Caird. 

2. To carve; to form or shape by cutting 
with a chisel; as, to grave an image. 

Thou shalt not make to thee any graven image. 

Ex. XX. 4. 

3, t To dig. ; 

And next the shrine a pit then doth sho grave. 

Chaucer. 


4, 'To entomb, [Rare.] 

Have felt the wwit of deatlfs destroying wound. 
And lie full low. in the hollow ground. Shak. 

Grave (griiv), v.i. To carve; to write or 
delineate uu hard substance.?; to practise 
engraving. 

Thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave 
upon a. Ex, xxviii. 30. 

Grave (gray), n. [A. Sax. graf, G. grab, B. 
//IV?/, tomb. From mot grab, graf, grfivfo cut 
into, to dig, Ac, See GRAVE, to carve or cut.) 
:i. An excavation in the earth in wliich a 
dead human body is dejjosited; a place for 
tlie corp.se of a human being; hence, any 
place of interment; a tomb; a sepulclire.-— 
2. A place of great aiuughter or mortality; 
us, ITanders was formerly the grave ol Eng- 
lish armies. —3. Death; deatniction. 

Richard inarkeil him for the grar/e. Shah, 

Grave (grdv), v.t [From graves, greaves, 
the dregs of melted tallow. Ships' hulls were 
formerly .smearetl with graves, for which 
pih’h is now substituteii.] To clean a ship’s 
bottom bylinrning oif seii-wecds, barnacles, 
or other foreign matter, and paying it over 
with pitch. 

Grave (grav), a. [L. gravis, heavy, allied to 
Gr. bary,s (gvarys), hetivy; Hkr. guru, heavy, 
garutd, heaviness; Goth, Icaurs, heavy, kau-- 
■ritha, weight,] l.t Having W’cight; heavy; 
ponderous. ‘His shield grave and great. ” 
Chapman. —2. In niuuic, lo%v; depressed; 
opposed to sharp, acute, or high; as, a grave 
tone or sound.— 3. .Solemn; sober; serious; 
opposed to light or jovial; .as, a man of a 
//mre deportment ; a grave ehanicter. 

Youtli on silent win^s i.s liown ; 

Graver years come rolling on. Prior. 

The Roman state avas of all others the most cele- 
brated for their virtue, as the gravest of tlieir own 
writers and of strangers do bear them witness. 

Grew. 

4. Plain; not gay; not sliow^ or tawdry; as, 
a //mi'c suit of clothes. —5. Important; mo- 
mentous; having a .serious and interesting 
iinptjrt. 

No than a schoolboy's barring out. 

Tennyson, 

-—Grave accent. See Accent, 3.— Syh. So- 
lemn, sober, serious, sage, staid, demure^ 
thoughtful, sedate, weighty, inoinentous, 
important. 

Grave (gmv), [See the adjective.] In 
mmic, to render grave, as a note or tone. 
[Rare.] 

Grave-Clothes ( grav'kioTHz), /i. pi. The 
clothe.? OP dress in which the dead are in- 
terred. 

Grave-digger (gifiv'dig-6r), n. l. One whose 
occupation is to dig graves.— 2. The com- 
nion name in Jamaica for a lij^menopterous 
insect of the genus Si>hex, -which digs hole.'? 
in the clay, in which it deposits its egg, 
witli a store of disabled caterpillars and 
spider,?, which serve as food to the grub 
when hatched. 

Gravel (gra'vel), n. [Fr. grave.le, gravelle, 
from 0. Fr. grave, rough sand or gravel, from 
a radical grav, grau, found in Armor. //rowu/i, 
sand; W. groti, i>ebbles, coarse gravel; Skr. 
gravan, a stone.] 1. Small stones or frag- 
ments of stone, or very small pebbles. It i.s 
often intermixed with other sub,stances, such 
as sand, clay, loam, flints, pebbles, iron-ores, 
Ac., from each of whkfli it derives a distinc- 
tive appellation,— -2. In small con- 

cretion.? or calculi in the kidneys or bladder, 
similar to sand or gravel, wliich form in the 
kidneys, pass along the ureters to the 
bladder, and are expelled with the urine; 
the disease or morbid state occasioned by 
such concretions; stone. 

Gravel (gra'vel), v.t pret, A pp. gravelled; 
ppr. gravelling. 1. To cover With gravel; 
as, to gravel a walk.— 2. To cause to stick 
in the sand. 

Willmni tlie Conqueror, when he invaded this island, 
chanced at his arrival to he, gravelled; and one of 
his feet stuck so fast in the sand, that he fell to the 
ground. Camden, 

3. To perplex utterly and bring to an intel- 
lectual standstill; to puzzle; to stop; to 
embarrass. 

When you were gravelled for lack of matter, you 
mijjht take occasion to kiss. Shah. 

4. To hurt the foot of, as a horse, by gravel 
lodged under the shoe. 

Graveless (grav'les), a. Without a grave or 
tomb; unburied. 

My brave Egyptians all .. . 

"Lhei graveless. Shak. 

Gravelliness (gra'vel-i-nes), n. The state 
of being gravelly, or of abounding -with 
gravel. 

GravelUng (gra'vel-ing), n. 1. The act of 
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covering with gruvel. -'2. The gravel which i 
covers any aresi, ■walk, tVc. ^ ^ 

Oravelly (gra'vol-i), a. A]>omu3ing with ; 
gravel; cousistiug of gravel; as, a gravelly , 
soil or land. , . - 

Gravel-pit (grah'el*pit),?i, A pit from which 
gmvelisdug. 

Gravel-Stone fgra'vel-ston), n, A small con- 
cretion hn'men in the kidneys or bladder. 
Kee flKAVEL, 2. Arhuthuot. 

Gravel-walh (gra'vel-widc), 71. A walk or 
alley crjvered with gravel, which niak(3K a 
hfirthmtl dry Iwttoni. 

Gravely (gravh), mlv. In a grave manner ; 
soberly; scTioiishv. 

Tlui queen of smiles, Sw:/^. 

Grave-maker (grav'inuk-Or), n. A gnivo- 
digger, Slmk. i 

Gravemente (gra-va-tncn'ta). [It] In 
miMC, with a (lupresHed tone; solemnly. 
Graven (gra'vn), pp. from yrave. See GEAYB, 
to carve. 

Graveness (gravhes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being grave; seidousness; solemnity; 
sobriety of Ikdiaviour; gravity of manners or 
aiisconm. 

Youth BO leKs becomes 
Tbe light am! caroicsr, livery that it wears; 

Than settled age his sables, ami his weeds 
lirijHsfting health and .gmwwfjr. Slta^, 

Graveolence (grfi-ve'6-lens), n. A strong 
and f'*ifi’usive smell. Dailey. 

Graveoleat (gi*a-v6'o-kiit), «. [L. graveo^ 
ymveuliuitiM~-(jy<im,% heavy, and oleo^ 
to eniell.] lending forth a strong and offen- 
sive smell. Boyle. 

GmverCgrav'Or), n, l«ee Grave, r.f.] 1 . One 
who carves or engraves; one whose profes- 
sion is to cut letters or figures in stone or 
other hard nmterial; a sculptor. 

If he makes a, th-isign to be graved, he is to remem- 
ber til, it the,.j//'irti!'r.sr dispfise net their colours as the 
painters df>, Dryden, 

2. An engraving bjol ; an insfcrament made 



Ckaver, ami mosle iu which it is lield. 


of ilnc' toniptTiS'd steel for graving on hard 
substances; a burin. 

The toiboiuf IcmT’s in dUfreat labour slide, 

SrJiue Work the hie, and ‘iouiC the guide. 

G,tv. 

3. Ati instrument used for turning iron after 
it law been rouglUHl out by the lieel-biol. 
Grave-robber (gravTob-cr), ?i. One who 
robs a grave; one wlio takes a dead liody 
out itf a grave; ft resurrectionist 
Gravery (grav^^^-riji, n. The process of 
engraving or carving; engravery ; engraving. 

Neither shrill you hearef any piece either of pte- 
<?*-,>■ and enihotsir.g, that came rmtof a 
servile basid.. Ho/i'and. . 

Graves (gravi:), n. iX.G. jpwen.} The 
dregs at the liottom of tho pot in melting 
tailow. See Gubaves. 

Gravestone (grav'-stun), n. A stone laid 
over a grave, or erected near it, as a uiutm- 
ment to preserve tin; memory uf the dead. 
Graveyard (gnlv-'yard), n. A yard or in- 
elosuro for the iuteroient of the dead. 
Gravlc (grav'ik), a. Pertaining tf> or causing 
gravitation; as, yntrk forces; gravic attrac- 
tion. Goodriek. [Hared 
Gravid (gra'yid),!*. ( b. ymvidm^ from ymyis, 
heavy, { Being with child; pregnant. *STr 
T. BerherL 

Gravidatet (graMd-at), v.t [L. ynzmdo, 
ymvidatnm, to loml, to impregjiute, from 
ymmdm, pregnant ] To cause to become 
full or gravid. 

Her womb hi said lt> I'.e.'ir him iblessci! is the womb 
that bare tJuicJ, to have been £'ravidat,^d, nr ^reat 
with child. liarytm. 

GravidatlOB, Gravidity (gra-vid-a'shon, 
gra-vh.Ti-tiX n. I’lie act of gravidating or 
making pregnant, or state of lieing gravi- 
dated or nia<lu pregnant:; pregnancy; ini- 
pregiuition. 

The MutiH of Ai'rar.i.z’jVy .iivfi olritructions ;ire hvxrd 
to l>e duituiguahed in the beginning, ArbudtmL 

OravigradR, (gra-vi-gra'da), «> j)l. [L. yraah, 
heavy, and ymdm, a step,] A family of 
huge fossil animals allied to the sloths of 
the prefsent day, but of the bulk of a rhino- 
ceros or hippopotamus, differing from the 
sloths in that their feet, instead of being 1 
suitable for climbing, were adapted fur 
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digging. They appear to have obtained 
their food by excavating around the roots 
of trees and overturning their trunks. 
Gravigrade (gra'vi-grad), n. Properly, a 
member <jf the fossil family Gravigmda 
(which see). The term has been extended, 
however, by Blalnville to the mammals cha- 
raetemed by a slow, heavy pace, as the 
elephant, hippopotaraus, &a 
Gravimeter (gra-vim'et-er), ?i, [L. gravis, 
heavy, and Gr. metnm, a measure,] An 
instrument for determining the specifie 
gravities of bodies, whether liquid or solid. 
See IlYmioiuETKE, 

Gravimetric (gra-vi-met'rik), a. [L. gravis, 
heavy, and Or. metron, a measure.] Of or 
pertaining to measurement by weight; 
.speoitleally, in chem. applied to a method of 
analysis <jf compoimd bodies performed by 
decoinposi ug them and finding the weight 
of their elements. 

Graving (grav'ing), n. l. The act of cutting 
figuresi in hard substances; act of engraving. 
2. That which is graved or carved; carved 
work; an engraving. 2 Chr. ii. 14.— -3. Im- 
pression, as upon the mind or heart. 'Former 
gravings , . . upon their souls.' Mikon 
Biw'like. 

Graving-dook (grav'ing-dok), m A dock in 
which ships are graved; a dry dock into 
which ships fire taken to have their bottoms 
examined, cleaned, and the like. See Dock. 
Graving-piece (grav'ing-p6s), In ahfp- 
binidmg, a small piece of wood put in to 
•supply the defects of a i>lank. 

Graylta (gra-vS-ta). [It.] InwESfc, atom 
indicating that apiece is to be perfonned in 
slow”, marked, and solemn time, and with 
an earnest, dignified expression. 

Gravitate (gra'vi-tat), v.i pret. & pp.pram*- 
tatM; ppr. gramtating. [Fr. //rowifer, from 
L. gra vitas, from hoavy.] To be 

affected by gravitation; to exert a force or 
pressure ui>6n, or teml to move under the 
inthience of gravitation. 

Gravitation (gra-vi-til'shon), n. The act of 
gravitating or tending to a centre Of attrac- 
tion; the force by which bodies are pressed 
or drawn, or by which they tend towaird the 
centre of the earth or other centre, or the 
effect of that force. The attraction of gra- 
vitation exists between bodies in the mass, 
and acts at sonsible distances. It is thus dis- 
tingtuBlm<l from chemical and cohesive at- 
tractions, which unite the particles of bodies 
together, and act at insensible distances, or 
distances too small to be measured,— yer?'c,s'- 
Irial gmvitatmn, gravitation which respects 
the earth, or by which bodies descend or tend 
towards the centre of the earth. All bodies, 
when iinsuppoited, fall by gravitation to- 
wards the earth in straight lines tending to 
its centre.— (Tcnera^ QViLniversdlgravitaUon, 
gravitation ])y which all the planets tend 
towards one another, and by wiiich all the , 
bmVtes and particles Of matter in the universe 
tend towards one another. The theory of 
universal gravitation was established by Sir 
Isaac Newton, who laid down the law that 
every particle of matter witlniii the universe 
attracts tjvery other particle with a force 
proportional directly to the product of the 
numbers representing their mass, imd in- 
versely to tlie stiuare of tho distance separ- 
ating one from tlie other. 

Gravitative (gra'vi-tat-iv), a. Causing to 
gravitate or tend to a oentre, Volm’idge. 
Gravity (gra'vi-ti), u. [Idv.gmviU; L. pra- 
vitm, from heavy. See Grave, ft,] 

I. The state of being grave or weighty; 
hea\'iness; as, the gravity of lea(l—2. Solem- 
nity of deportment or character; solemnity 
of demeanour ; seriousness. * Great Cato 
there, for^rrftyffy renowned.’ Bhak.^Z. Hela- 
tive importance, significance, dignity, and 
the like; weight; enormity. 'According to 
tho^frayity of the fact/ Hooker. 

They derive an injportance from . . , the gravity 
of the place where they were uttered. Burke. 

i Tlie tendency of a mass of matter toward 
a centre of attraction, especially toward the 
centre of the earth; eentripetalforee; terres- 
trial gravitation,— fi. In rmisic, lowness or 
depth of tone or note.— Centre a/ gravity. 
See Ckntkr— pmy%, that by 
which a body descends freely and perpen- 
dicularly in a vacuum or non -resisting 
medium.— that by which 
a body descends when the absolute gravity 
is constantly counteracted by a uniform 
but inferior force, such as in the descent of 
bodies down inclined planes, or in resisting 
mediums, as air and viatQT.—Specificqravity, 
the weight belonging to an equal ‘bulk of - 


pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 
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every different substance; the relative gra- 
vity or weight of any body or substance 
considered with regard to the weight of an 
equal bulk of some other body which is 
asBumed as a standard of comparison. The 
standard for the specific gravities of solids 
and liquids is pure distilled water at the 
temperature of 62“ Fahr., which is reckoned 
unity, and by comparing the weights of equal 
bulks of other bodies with this standard we 
obtain their specific gravities. Thus, if wo 
take equal bulks of water, silver, and pla- 
tinum, and weigh them, the silver will be 
found to be 10 times and the platinum 21 *4 
times heavier than the water; and reckoning 
tliG sp6cific grfivity of Wtitor unity, tli6 spociflc 
gravity of silver is said to be 10 *6 and that of 
idatimim 21-4. The practical rule is, •weigh 
the body in air, then in pure distilled water, 
and the weight in air divided by the loss of 
weight in water will give the specific gi’avity 
of the body. One substance is said to have 
a greater specific gravity than another when 
a given bulk of the former weighs more than 
the same bulk of the latter. In designating 
the specific gravities of gases tlie standard or 
unity is atmospheric air.— Line of dvreotion 
of gravity, the straight line which passes 
through the centre of gravity of a body in 
a direction towards the centre of the earth; 
the line 'Which the centre of gravity describes 
when the body is allowed to fall freely. 
Gmvy (gra'vi), n. [From graves, g^'caves, 
L.G. greven, G. pnc&e, the dregs of melted 
tallow.] The fat and other liipiid matter 
that drips from flesh in cooking made into 
a dressing for the meat when served up. 
Gray, Grey (gi'fi), [A. Sax. grmg, D. 

f raauw, Icei grdr, Ban, graa, G. grau, gray, 
Tobably connected with G. greis, an old 
man.] 1. Of the colour of hair whitened by 
age; hoary; hence, white with a mixture of 
black, as the colour of ashes. 

These ^/-iTirv and dun colours may be also produced 
by mixing whites and blacks. jYe^ufou. 

2. Having gi'ay hairs; gray-headed. 

' A year hence.' ' We shall botli he^-my.' Tennyson. 

3. Old; mature; as, gray experience. 

Gray, Grey (grd), n. 1 . A gray colour; a dull 
or neutral tint. 

The walls bear the dim, soft browns and greys of 
age. Ouida, 

2. An animal of a gray colour, as a horse, 
a badger, and a kind of salmon {Sahm 
erox). 

Gray -beard, Grey -beard (gra'berd), n. 

1. A man with a gray beard ; an old man. 

‘ Love, which gray -beards call divine.’ 
Shah— -2. A name given to stoneware 
drinking-jugs brought into use in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, which 
had a bearded face (resembling that of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, in ridicule of whom 
for his opposing the reformed religion 
these jugs were designed) in relief on the 
front part of the neck. The word is still 
in use in Scotland and north of England 
to designate a large earthen jar or bottle 
for holding spirituous liquor. 

Gray-beard, Grey-beard (gi'a'berd), a. 
Having a gray bear'd. 

Hold off; unhand me, loon. Cokrtdge. 

Gray-bird (gi'aTierd), n. A species of thrush. 
Gray-falcon (gra%-kn), 71 . The peregrine 
falcon. 

Grayfiy (gra'fli), 71 . The trumpet-fly, 
Grayhound (gra' hound), 71 . Greyhound 
(which see). 

Grayish (gra'ish), a. Somewhat gray; gray 
in a moderate degree. 

Gray-lag (gra'lag), n. or a. [Lag is proba- 
bly the A. Sax. lagu, Icel. logr, lake, water, 
orasYarrell conjectures It. lago, the do- 
mesticated goose being perhaps brought 
originally from Italy.] A popular name for 
the Anserferus, the common wild goose or 
fen-goose of Europe, and the supposed ori- 
ginal of the domestic goose, 

Grayle,t (grM), «. [Fr. grMe,] Gravel, 
Spensei’. 

Grayle (gral), n. Same as Gradual, 2. 
Grayling (gra'ling), n. Thymallus vul- 



Grayling {Thymallus vulgaris). 


mris, a voracious fish of the family Salmon- 
dco, called also Umber, about 16 or IS inches 


oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abnne; JS So. iey. 
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iij length, <if a more elegant ticfure than tho 
trout; the back and sides are of a silvery gray 
colour. It is found in clear rapid streanis in 
the north of Europe, and is excellent food. 
Grayiy, Greyly (gniai), adv. In a gray 
colour or colours; with a gray tinge. 

It may be the jnost important thing about a pollard 
, willow that it comes^;‘^'Cr^ against a ck»ud, or gloomily 
out of a pool. 

Gray-malkinCgrahna-kin), n. [See Gui.aial- 
KIN.] A gray cat. Shale. 

Gray -mare, Grey-mare (gni'niur), n. 
A cant term for a wife ; us in the saying, 
*The (jrey-mare is the Ijetter hor.se,’ wliieh 
means that ‘the wife rules the husband;’ 
hence, a wife who rules her husband; a do- 
mineering wife. 

Ah I Glorvina, what a ffree^-mare you niig-Jit have 
become had you chosen Mr, B. for your con.sort! 

Thackeray. 

Gray-mill, Gray-millet (gra'mil, gnVinil- 
et), n. A plant, Lithospermuni oj/icinalc. 
See Ghomwell. 

Grayness, Greyness (gra'ues), n. ’J’he 
state or quality of being gray. 
Gray-OWl(gra'oul), n. The tawny-owl (Strix 
Undula), a common British species inhabit- 
ing tliick woods or strong plantations of 
evergreens, and feeding indiscriminately on 
leverets, young rabbits, moles, rats, mice, 
birds, frogs, and insects. 

Gray-pease (gra'pez), n. pi. Common pease 
in a dried state. 

Graystone (gra'seon), n. In gml a grayish 
or greenish, compact, volcanic rock, coin- 
poskl of felspar and angite, or hornblende, 
and allied to basalt. 

Grawacke, Grauwacke (gra-wadee, gron- 
wadie), n. [G. gmuwacfce—grati, gray, and 
imcke, a German mining term for a kind of 
rock,] Metamorphic sumlstone in which 
grains or fragments of various minerals, as 
quartz ami felspar, or of rocks, as slate and 
siliceous clay rocks, are embedded in an 
indurated matri.x, which may be siliceous 
or argillaceoxts. The colours are gray, red, 
blue, or some sha<le of these. The term, 
as used by the earlier writers, included nil 
the conglomerates, saud.stoues, and shales 
of the older formations, w’hen these lia<l 
been subjected to considerable change. At 
first it was nearly synonymous with Silurian 
strata, these in this country, and especially 
in Scotland, yielding the only genuine gray- 
waoke. 

Gray-weather (gra'weTH-Gr ), n. in geol 
a large boulder of siliceous .sandstone. Of 
this kind are the stones forming the circle 
of Stonehenge, which are derived either 
from the Woolwich and Heading beds or 
fronx the Bagshot sands. 

Graze (gn'xz), v.t. pret. & i>p, graced; ppr. 
gmzinff. [Perhaps a form of nrette, to rul:*, 
G. kra tzen, O.H.G, chrazon, or the root mean- 
ing nmy be to skim along the grass: see 
Graze, to pasture.] To rub or toiich lightly 
in passing; to brush lightly the surface of 
in passing; as, the bullet grazed the wall or 
the earth, 

Whose solid virtue 

The shot of accident, nor dart of cliance, 

Gould neither nor pierce. Shak, 

Graze (graz), v.i. To pass so as to touch or 
rub lightly; to pass with a touch f>r rub, 
such as to ruflie the skin. 

The sliot ... 

Pierc’d Talgol's gaberdine, and 
U]3on his .shoulder, in the passing, 

Lodg’d in Magnano’s brass habergeon, 

W’ho .straight VA surgeon’ cried, *a surgeon!' 

Hudibras. 

Graze (graz), ut pret. & pp. grazed; ppr, 
grazing. [A. .Sax. g7’askm, from gra'S, grass; 
comp. D. grazen, to graze, and gi-as, grass, 
O. grasen and gras.] 1. To feexi or sxipply 
with growing grass; to furnish pasture for; 
as, the farmer grazes large herds of cxittle. 

He bath a house and a barn in repair, and a field 
or two to cercfse his cows, with a garden and orchard. 

. , , . S7i>iA. 

2. To feed on; to eat from the ground, as 
growing herbage. 

The lambs with wolves shallir^vrr^ the verdant mead. 

Pope. 

a To tend while grazing, as cattle. 

Jacob j^r«.ir’rtrius uncle Laban's sheep. Sheik, 

Graze (gnlz), r.f. 1. To eat grass; to feed on 
' growing lierbxxge ; as, cattle graze on the 
meadows.— 2. To supply grass. 

Then the ground continueth the wet, whereby it 
will to purpose that year. Bacon. 

E. To move on devouring, as spreading fire. 

.'Vs every state lay next to the other that was op- 
pressed, so the fire perpetuxilly^^rvrirtf^f. Bacon. 

[Ill the last sense graze maybe connected 


j with L. gramtjY^ tr? go about, to go xiboiit 
j with hostile intentions, to attack,] 

I Graze (gruz ), n. Thxi act of grazing or rul)- 
■ bing slightly ; a .slight rub or scratch ; a light 
touch. 

Paul had been touched— a mere skin deep. 

Ler-er. 

Graze (gi’ftz), n. The act of grazing or feed- 
ing on grass. 

Tiicn ho devoted himself to unharnessing Dobbin, 
and turning him out for n^raz'e on the coiiiman. 

llu^kes. 

Grazer (graz'er), n. One that grazes or feeds 
on growing herbage. 

Grazier (gra.'zht;r), n. One who grazes or 
pastures cattle ami rears them for the nrai-- 
ket; a farmer who raiso.s and deals in 
cattle. 

Grazierly (gnVzher-li), a. delating to or 
like a grazier. Heber. [Rare.) 

Grazing (grilz/ing), n. l. The act of feeding 
on grass.— 2, A liasture. 

Grazing -ground ( graz > ing - ground ), n. 
GroumT tVn* cattle to graze oii. 

Grazio.SO ( grri-t.si-d'.so ). [ It. ] in ui mi c, an 
instruction to the performer that the music 
to which this word is uifixed is to be exe- 
cuted elegantly and gracefully. 

Gre,t n. fJj’r. grfi, from L gmtum, that 
which i.s pleasant, gratus, pleasant.] Plea- 
sure ; satisfxiction. 

Gre,t n. A step; a degree; superim'ity. , 
Chaucer. 8ee Ghee. 

Grease (gres), 7i. [Fr. graisse; It. grassn, 
from L. crassiis, fat, givxss. Akin to Gael. 
ci'eis, fat,] 1. Animal fat in a soft .state; 
oily or unctuous matter of any kiinl, a.s tal- 
low, lard; but particularly the fatty matter 
of land animals, as distinguished from tlui 
oily matter of marine anminls.— 2. In far- 
riery, a swelling and inflammation in a 
horse's legs attended with tho secretion of 
oily matter and cracks in the pikin. 

Grease (grez or groi=i),r,t pret. <fcpp. greased; 
ppr. greasing. 1. To .smear, anoint, or danb 
with grease or fat.-— 2, To bribe; to corrxipt 
with presents. 

Envy not the store 

Of th .advocate that grindij the poor. 

Dry den, 

3. In farriery, to affect with the di.seasi3 
called grease. 

Grease-box (gres'boks), n. The receptacle 
over the axle of <a locomotive or railway car- 
riage for holding grease; the pm'table bo.x in 
which grease is carried to replenish tlie 
above. 

Grease-cock (gres'kok), n. In steam-eyi- 
gines, a .short pipe, with fcxvo stop-cocks, 
fixed in the cylimler-cover, for the purpose 
of introducing melted grease into the cylin- 
der to luliricate the piston, witliout allow- 
ing tlie steam to escape. 

Greaser (grez'er), n. 1. One who or th.at 
■which, grease.s, as the person who looks 
after suiiplying the wheels of locomotives, 
cxirriages, and waggxms with grease.-— 2. A 
name of contempt given by the people of 
the United States to a Mexican creole. 

The Americans call tlie which 

is scarcely a complimentary soubriquet; althoui^h 
tho term ^greaser camp' ns applied to a Mexican 
encampment is truthfully suggestive of filtli and 
.squalor. Marry at. 

Greasily (grezT-li), adv. In a greasy num- 
iier; as, {a) with grease or an appearance x)f 
it. {(')) Grossly; indelicately. 

You t.'ilk your lips tjrow foul. Shak, 

Greasiuess (grSz'i-nes), n. The quality or 
statu of being greasy; oiliness; unctuous- 
ne.ss; grossness. 

Greasy (grez'i), a, 1. Composed of or char- 
acterized by grease; oily; fat; unctuous; as, 
gi^easy food. --2. Smeared or defiled with 
grease. ‘Mechanic slaves with greasy 
aprons.' Shak. — Z. Like grease or oil; 
smooth; seemingly xmetuous to the touch; 
as, a fossil that has a greasy feel.—- 4. Fat of 
body; bxilky. [Rare.] 

Let's consult together against the greasy kniitfht 
(Falstiiff). ' S/tak. 

5. Gross; indelicate; indecent. 

Chaste cells, when Aretine, 

For his rank fico, Is surnamed divine. Marston. 

C. In farriery, affected with the disease 
called grease ; as, the legs of the horse are 
greasi/. 

Great (grlit), a. [A. Sax, great; comp. L.G. 
and D. groot, Fris. grat, O.G. groz, G. gross, 
great. Pott is of opinion tlxat it is of tho 
same origin as L. gi'andis.] The most gen- 
eral meanings of this word are large or 
considerable in extent, number, or degree; 
hence, distinguished from other things of 
the same kind by possessing in a large or 


unusual degree the characteristic quality or 
xittribute <4 the edass, or any (piality or 
attribute regar<led a.s cliaracteristic for tiie 
time being; iience. remarkable, uncom- 
mon, notaide. The principal usages may bo 
given us follows;—!. Large in bulk, surface, 
or linear dimensions; of wide extent; big; 
grand; immen.se; enormous; e.xpanded; as, 
a great luxly; a great hf>use; a gt'eat farm; a 
great lake; a great length; a gtvat di.stance, 

2. Large in numlxer; nuriiorouB; xis, a great 
many; a great multitude; a great army. — 

3. Large, extx.msive, or unusual in xlegree; as, 
great toni", great lava: great atroimth; great 
ivealtli; great power; great intliwnou; great 
folly.— 4. Long continued; of long duration; 
as, a great while; a great biterval of time, 
r>. Important; weighty; involving important 
interests; as, a great argumcixt; a great 
truth; a great event; a thing of no great 
consequence. — (i. Ghicf; principal; as, tho 
great seal of England.— 7. Holding an emi- 
nent or prominent position in respect of 
mental endowments oracquiremexits, virtue 
or vice, rxmk, oltice, jxower, or the like; emi- 
nent; (listinguislied; celebrated; notorious; 
as, tho great Creator; a great genius; a great 
hero; a great philosopher or botanist; a 
(//’eaf scholar; Peter the Great. 

No ceremony that to. ones 'tongs, 

Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword ... 
Become them with one-half .so good a grace 
As mercy does. S/tak. . 

Thou slave, thou wretch, tliom covv.ard; 

Thou little v.aiiant, ,£,>'mr? iu viliany. Shak. .. 
8. Of elevated sentiments; geiiei’ous; iiolile; 
as, lie has a great soul.— 9. On an extensive 
scale; sumptxious; magnificent; as, a g?eat 
feast or entertainment. — 10. Wonderful; 
sublime; xta, ngi'eat conception or idea. 

dfrarnrQ thy works, Jehovah, infinite 
Thy power: MBifoii. 

11. Expresiiive of haiiglitiness or pride; 
jiroxid;*as,lio was not disheartened by groat 
looks.— 12. Pre.gimnt; teeming; filltMl; as, 
great with young. 

His eyes .sonietinies even, great with tears. Sidney, 

13. Hard; diifieult. 

It is no ..-r . matter to live lovingly with .good- 

natured and meek persons. 'fcr. Tayhr.. 

1-i. Denoting xi degree of conisanguinity, in 
the ascending or de-scending line; as, great 
grandfather, the father of a gi’andfather; 
great g-reat grantlfatlix^r, the father of a 
great grandfather, ami so on indefinitely; 
and great .grandsuu, great great gi'andHon, 
Ac. Gi'eai circle. See xinder CiacLE. — 
Great gun, Sexi under Gvs. —-Great organ, a 
part of an organ, the largest and most 
powerful, played by a keyboard of its own, 
and forming in many respects an Instrument 
by itself.— great, pi. tlie powerful, tlie 
rich, the distinguished persons of rank and 
position. 

Great (gnU), n. l. The whole; the gross; 
tile lump or mass; as, a eariieiiter contracts 
to build a ship by the jr/raaf. 

Guutkinen, I am sure you liave heard of a ridicu- 
lous asse, tltat many year.s since sold lyes by the 
great. N’ash. • 

2, pi. The great-go at a university. 

Lucy told the old l.adit*s a good deal about herself 
and her father, and the old days in which Lawrence 
Desmond had read for 'greats' at Henley. 

Miss Br addon. 

Great (grxit), a. [A. Sax. grith, peace. ] Fami- 
liar as one tm good terms; reconciled; 
friendly; intimate. [Old English and Scotch, ] 
Tliose that would not censure, or .speak ill of a man 
imniediatcly, will talk more boldly of those that are 
great with them. ' Bacon. 

Great-heHled (grat'bel-lid), a. Having a 
great belly; with child; pregnant. ShaJe. 
Great-horn t (gnlt'boni), a. Nobly de- 
scended, Draifton. 

Greatcoat (gratkot), n. An over-coat; a 
topcoat. 

Greaten (grat'n), v.t. To make great; to 
enlarge ; to magnify. 

I called the artist hiit n grenfened man, 

E, B. Browning, 

Greaten (grat'n), v.%. To become large; to 
increase; to dilate. 

Being committed against an infinite majesty, it 
{sin) g'reatens, and rises to the height of an infinite 
demerit. Sonth. 

Great-go (graUgo), n. The examination for 
degrees at some universities. See under Go. 
Great-hearted (grftt'harfc-ed), a. High- 
spirited; imdejected. 

Greatly (gratTi), adv. 1. In a great manner 
or degree; much. 

I wWlgreatly multiply thy sorrow. Gen. iii. i6. 

2. Nobly; illustriously. 

By a high fate, thou greatly didst expire. Dryden, 


ch, c7iaiu; 6h, Sc. locA; g, f/o; I, job; fi, Fi*. ton; ng, shif/; 'fH, iAen; th, f/an; w, tcig; wh, w/iig; zh, aaire.— See Key 
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a. Magnaiilraously; generously; bravely. 

Wher® nre thefje bold intrepid sons of war. 

That ji^ivaffy turn their backs upon the foe. 

And to their general send a brave defiance? 

Dryden. 

Crreat*itiercyt (grat'mdr-si), ?*. fB"!'. gi'and- 
merci} Groat favour. Spenssn 
Greatness (grat'nes), u. The state or quality 
of being great; as, (a) largeness of bulk, 
diniensiuiLS, number, or quantity ; as, the 
fjreatm’HH of a mountain, of an ediilce, of 
a imiltitmle, or of a hwm of money. With 
reference to solid bodies, lnnve\er, ive more 
gmierally use bulk, hizo, extent, or nmtgni- 
iudfU than gnutitc^a; as, the* bulk or aiM of 
the body; tlie extent of the ocean, the mu<;- 
of the sun or of the earth (b) Large 
unioimt; high degree; extent; as, the f/reat- 
nm of a reward ; the greutnass of virtue 
or vice. (n> High rank or place; ele- 
vation; dignity; distinction; eminence; | 
jiowTir; cutuioand. 

Farewell, a long farewell to all my 

Shak. 

(d) Bwdling pride; aifected state. 

It isnnt of pride or that he conieth 

oat aboard your Khips- Paeon. 

(c) Magnanimity; ekvatiorvol seutliiieiit; 
noldeiiess; as, of mind. 

Virtue is the only solid basis of 

JlamMer, 

{/) Strength or extent of intellectual 
faculties as, the greattm'^- 'e>i genius. 
<j/)l?"orce; intensity; as, the of 

tKumd, of passion, heat, &a 
GreaVQ (grc*v), u. A steward; a peace- 
officer; a reeve; a grieve. [Old English 
and Scotch.} 

Gr^iave i (grev), n. Same as Gmve. Fair- 
fax, - 

Greavet (grev),, n. Same as Groove. 
Speumr. 

Oreave (grev), iit Saut. to clean, as a 
Hhip’s bottom, by biirniug; to gi'avo. 
Greave (grev), n. [Fr. grkmi, armour for the 
leg; ?g- greha, probalily from Ay. djatirab, 
%yid- gavrab, a covering for the legs.} 
Armour, made bmnse, brass, m* other 
metal, and lined with some soft substauce, 
worn on the front of the lower part of the 
leg, across tin.' hack of which it was buckled. 
All and cussiies daalj'd with dropsof onset. 

Ten»y,soH. 

Greaves (gre V7), n. pi. |.L. G. greven, greaves; 
<L griehe, dreg« of mcitdd tallow. Comp. 
grnrg,} ‘J'hc iiifiolnbk parts of tallow galfi- 
eied from the mclting-p^t^* nuide up 
, , into oukes- for dog's meht. I u.dcotlaml such 
cako.s are called cmekUega. 

Grebe (greb), a. [Fr. grtdjr; G., Swiss, grebcr 
ja-rhapa from Annor* krib, W.xrib', a comb,: 
a crust, hoeauBc me variety {Pe»ikcj;/s em- 
tatui^), known tlio great crested grebe, has 
a <M.»mb r»r crest.] The cominou name of the 
birds of the genus ?odieep.y, family Colyia* 
bidro, characteriKcd ?iy a straight conical 
bill, no tail, tarsii.s short, toes ilattcucd, 
but lu’oatll.v fringed at tlicir edges 
:i membrane*, and legs .set .so far 
that tin land the grebe assumes- the 
UjUight position of the penguin. The geo- 
graplueal distribution of the genus i.s very 
wide, tbcHo liirda haunting Huas as well as 
ponds and rivers. They ar.i excellent swim- 
nicrs and diver.^; tiie little grebe m* dab- 
diicfc is well known for its quickly -re- 
liiugingH. They feed on small 
cruBtiUitDiVos, and iiiisects, and 


the little grebe is about 9 inches long, and 
is by far the most common. The motions 
of the grebes on. land are singularly ungain- 
ly; they walk with difficulty, and sometimes 
shuffle ou their bellies like seals. 

Grece (gres), n. In ker, same as Chdece. 

Grecian (gre'shan), a. Pertaining to Greece; 
Greek. ~-(Treei«n m'chitecture, the architec- 
ture which nourished in Greece from about 
500 years before the Oliristian era, or perhaps 
a little earlier, until the Roman conquest. 
It had its origin in the wooden hut formed 
of posts set in the earth, and covered with 
transverse poles and rafters. Its beginnings 
were very simple, lieing little more than 
imitations in atone of the original posts and 
beams. By degrees these were modifled and 
decorated so ms to give rise to the distiiic- 


Sclavouj.115 ur IJoniC'J ^»rcbf; iJWuo'ys term,' fits), 

uiKit. nests, formed of a large quantity 
of grass, Arc., are generally placeil among 
reeds and sedges, and rise and fall with 
the water. Five species are British, the 
great cre.sted grelie (P. afatutus), the little 
grebe or tlabcluirk (.P. minor), tlie Bcla- 
'voiiian or hornml grebe (/*. cornvtus), the 
red-necked (/*. Tnhrkollk), and the eared 
(}\ anrUik). The three last are winter 
visitors, but the two first remain with us all 
the year. The great grebe is about 21 to 22 
inches long, and has been called satin grel ie 
from its beautiful silvery breast-plumage, 
nittch eHteemed aa material for ladies’ muffs; 


TeiJjple of Jupiter at Olympia— Doric ordc-r. 

tioii of what arti called the onlcrs of archi- 
tecture, which comprehend the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corintluan, to which may xierhaps be 
added the Caryatio order. Of these the 
Boric i.s the mo.st distinctive, and may Im 
regarded as tlic national style. The archi- 
tecture of the Greeks h kiiown to us only 
through the remains of their sacred ediliees 
and laonuments, and we have no means of 
ascertaining in what manner it was applied 
to tlicir houses. Biiuplo and grand in their 
general (minposition, jierfeet in proi»ortion, 
enriched yet not encumbered with orna- 
ment of eousiimmato beauty, these remains 
cannot be surpas-sed in harmony of propor- 
j lion and beauty of detail. Tlie arcli in any 
I form .seems never ti> have been used.— (rre- 
ckui fire, same as Greek fire. Bee under 
Grerk, a. ■ 

Grecian (gre'shan), m. l. A native of Greece. 
2. One who adopted the language and man- 
ners of the Grecians. Acts vi. l.S. One 
versed in or htudying the Greek language. 
Gxecism (grc''si;'.xn), 7i. An idiom of the 
Greek language, 

Milton has infuserl a great many latim’sms, as well 
A'i^redsni.v aiul hebraisia;'., into h’i.s poem. .Iddtxon, 

Grecize (grti'.sii!), v.t. pret. A pp. grccizeil; 
ppr. grecizing. 1. To render Grecian. —2. To 
, tran.siiite into Greek, 

I Grecize, Greeianize (gr{V.si 2 , gre'shan-iz), 

■ v.i. To speak the Greek language. 

Grecqtie («rek), ??,. f IT., fret-work.} An ap- 
paratus introduced into coffee-pot.sfor hobl- 
ing the coffee grt minis. The liottum is per- 
forated with minute holes, iind the hot w’ater 
is poured tlirough it, carrying with it the 
.aroma of tlie coffee without the grounds. 
The nanio is also given to a coffee-pot fur- 
nished with tills contrivance. 

Grecque (grek), a. In arch, see A-LA- 

GKKCqUR. 

Gredalin (gred'a-lin), n. Same as Gride- 
Ihi. 

Grede,! n. A greedy person. Chaucer. 
Grede,f v.i. [A. Sax. grmian, Goth, greitmi, 
Sc. greet, to weep.} To cry; to weep. Chaucer. 
Greet (gre), ??,. [Fr. grf pleasure, satisfac- 
tion. See Gue, ] 1 . B'avour ; good-will; liking; 
estimation. Spenser.— 2. Inlaw, satisfaction 
for an offence committed or an injury done. 
Now, good sir abbot, be my friend, 

For thy courtesy, 

And Jiohlrny laiuiH in thy hands 
TUI Ihavc marie the Otd ballad. 

Gree (gre), r.z. l.t To agree; to consent. 

To trie the matter tlios they both. 

Harrington. 

fsSchT quarrelling. 

Gree (gi‘5), v.t. To reconcile parties at vari- 
ance. [Scotch,} 


Gree (gre), [Through O.Fr.., from L. 
gradus, a step.] l.fA step; a degree.— • 
2. Pre-eminence; superiority; fame, --To 
bear the gree, to have the victory; to carry 
off the prize. [Scotch.] 

Greece t (gres), n. [PL of gree, a step,} 
Same as Grees. 

Greed <gred), n. [See Gkeedy.] An eager 
desii’e or longing; greediness, 

The women, whom God intended to be Christian 
wives and motliers, the slaves of thericli man’s .cwd? 
by day. Kingsley. 

Greedily (gred'i-li), [See Greedy.} In 
a greecly manner; voraciously; ravenously; 
eagerly; as, to eat or swallow greedily. 

They have gone in the way of Cain, and ran 
greedily after the error of Balaam for reward. 

Jude Ti, 

Greediness (gredT-nes), n. The quality of 
being greedy; ravenousness; voracity; ar- 
dent desire. 

Fox in stealth, wolf in Shak. 

I with the ^’o.xw'S, greediness did seek, 

As water when I thirst, to swallow Greek, 

Denham. 

Greedy (grSdT), a. lk.^txx. grmg,grmdig. 
Comp, Goth, ijredies, hunger, gredags, hun- 
gry; Icel, grdtlmgr, Ban. graadig, D. gre- 
iig, greedy. Hence greed, which is quite 
a modern word in English.] 1. Having a 
keen appetite for food ordrink; ravenous; 
voracious; very hungry .* followed by of, . 

* A lion that is greedy of his prey.’ Ps. 
xvii 12.— 2. Having a keen desire for any- 
thing; eager to obtain ; of a covetous dis- 
position; m, greedy of gain. ‘Not greedy 
of filthy lucre.* 1 Tim. iii. 3. ‘ Greedy to 
know.' Fairfax. 

You would h.ave thought the very windows spake, 
So many^ewrfy looks of young and old 
Through easements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage, Shak. 

Greedy-gut, Greedy-guts (gre'di-gut, grd'- 
di-guts), ii. A greedy person; a glutton; a 
belly-god. 

Whence comes it, that <50 little 
Fresh water, fodder, meat, and other victual]. 
Should serve so long so many a givedy-gut f 

Sylvester, Du Barias. 

Greek (grek), a. [L. Fr, gree.’] Per- 

taining to Greece . — Greek Church, the east- 
ern church; that part of Christendom which 
separated from the Homan or western 
chiircli in the ninth century. It comprises 
the great bulk of the Christian population 
of llus.sia, G reece, Moldavia, and W allachia, 
and is govenied by patriarchs,— 
a comliustible composition the constituents 
of V’liich are .supposed to have been asphalt, 
nitre, and sulphur. 

Greek (grffiv), n. 1. A native of Greece. 

2. The language of Greece.— 3. A cuiming 
knave; a cheat. [Slang.] — 4. A low Irish- 
man. [Slang,] 

Greekess (grek'es), ii. A female Greek. 
Greeldsh (grekdsh), a. Peculiar to Greece; 
Greek. 

Venerable Nestor . . , knit all the Greekish ears 
To his e.Yperienced tongue. Shak. 

Greekism (grek'izm), n. Same as Grecism. 
Greekling (gi’ek'ling), n. A little Greek; a 
Greek of little importance or repute. 

Which of the GreekHngs durst ever give precepts 
to Demo-stlienes? B. yonson. 

Green (gren), a. [A. Sax. grSne. Comp. L.G, 
Ban. and Sw. gran, Icel. greenn, G. gtiin. 
The root meaning is probably found in. 
O.G'. gr6e7i, IqgL gt'da, A. Sax. gi'dwan, to 
germinate, to become green, to grow ; L. 
holm, olus, green vegetables; Gr, chloe, a 
young shoot, eWdrog, pale green; Skr. haH, 
green.] 1. Of the colour of herbage and 
plants when growing; resembling the colour 
of the solar spectrum situated between the 
yellow and the blue ; composed of blue and 
yellow rays of light; emerald; verdant.— 

2. New; fre.sh; recent; as, a gree^i wound. 
‘Tlie greenest usuipation.’ JBurke.—B. Full 
of life and vigour; fresh and vigorous; flour- 
ishing; undecayed. 

His hair just grizzled 

As in ai.’TtfWf old age, Dryden. 

4. Containing its natural juices; not dry; : 
not seasoned; as, green wood; green timber. ' 
6. Not roasted; half raw. 

We .say the meat \% green, when half roasted. PVatts. 

6. Unripe; immature; not arrived to per- 
fection; as, green fruit.— 7. Immature in 
age; young; raw; inexperienced; easily im- 
posed upon; as, green in age or judgment 
I might be angry with the officious zeal which sup- 
poses tliat ix.$ green conceptions can instruct my gray 
aahs. Sir IF. Scott. 

A man must be very indeed, to stand this 
for two seasons. Disraeli. 


pin; note, not, move; tfibe, tub, ffijU; oil, pound; ti, Sc. ab«ne; % Sc. iey. 
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8 . Pale; sickly; wan; of a greenish-pale 
colour. 

Hath it slept since? 

And wakes it now to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? Sha&. 

Green (gren), n. l. The colour of growing 
plants; the colour of the solar spectrum 
intennediate between the blue and yellow; 
a colour composed of blue and yellow, 
which, mixed in different proportions, ex- 
hibit a variety of shades; as, apple green, 
meadow green, leek green, &c.— 2. A ^Tassy 
plain or plat; a piece of ground covered 
with verdant herbage. 

O’er tile smooth enamelled green, Milton, 

3. 'pl. Fresh leaves or branches of trees or 
other plants; wreaths. 

The fragrant greens I seek, my brows to bind. 

Dryden, 

4. pi. The leaves and stems of young plants 
used in cookery or dressed for food, espe- 
cially plants of the open-hearted cabbage 
kind, kale, &c. 

In that soft season, when descending showers 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flowers. 

Pope. 

—Scheele'a green, an arsenite of copper. — 
Mineral green, a sub-carbonate of copper.— 
Brunsioiok green, an oxy-chloride of copper. 
Green (gren), v.t. To make green. i 

Great spring before i 

Greened all the year. 7Vtot?tson. 1 

Nature . . 

Step.s from lier airy hill, and greens 

The swamp, where hums the dropping snipe, 

With nio,s.s and braided niarish-pipe. Tennyson. 

Greenback (gren'bak), n, A popular name 
for the paper money of tlie United States, 
first issued by the state department in 
1802 : so called from the back of the note 
being of a green colour. The term is some- 
times used also to include the United States 
bank-notes. 

Green-bird (gren^'b^rd), n. See Giieen- 
FINOH. 

Green “bone (gren^bon), n. A local name 
for the garfish (Belone vulgaris), from the 
colour of its bones 'when boiled. The vivi- 
parous blonny (Zoarccs viviparu,s) is also so 
called from a similar reason. 

Green “brier (gren'bri-6r), n. A popular 
name in the United States for a very com- 
mon thorny climbing shrub, Smilax rotun- 
difolia, having a yellowish-green stem and 
thick leaves, witli small bunches of fiower.s. 
Greenbroom (greu'brbm),^, A plant, Gemsfa 
tinctorm, or dyer’s-w'eed. See Genista. 
Green-cliafer (gren'chilf-er), n. A coleop- 
terous insect of tlie genus Agestrata. 
Greenclotb (gren'kloth), ?!. A board or court 
of justice formerly held in the counting- 
house of the sovereign's household, com- 
posed of the lord-steward and the officers 
under him. This court had the charge and 
cognizance of all matters of justice in the 
household of the sovereign, 'Nvitli power to 
correct oft'enders and keep the peace within 
: the verge of the palace, and 200 yards be- 
yond the gates. 

Green-crop (gren'krop), n. A crop tliat is 
used in its growing or unripe state ; some- 
times used in contradistinction to grain- 
crop, root-crop, or grass-crop, sometimes 
mcludiiig turnips, potatoes, &c. 
Green-dragon (greiTdra-gon), n, A North 
American herbaceous plant, the Ariscenm 
jD?’acontmm. 

Green-earth (gren'6rth), n. A species of 
earth or mineral; the mountain -green of 
artists. 

Green-ebony (gren'eb-on-i), n. An olive- 
green wood ob'tained from the South Ame- 
rican tree Jacaranda ovalifolia, nat. order 
Bignoniacea}, used for round rulers, tur- 
nery, marquetry work, &o., and also much 
used for dyeing, yielding olive-green, brown, 
and yellow colours. 

Greenery (gren'e-ri), n. 1 , A place where 
gi*e6n plants are reared. -r~2. A mass of green 
plants or foliage; the appearance presented 
by such a mass. 

A romantic glen, whose precipitate walls . . . are 
hung with greenery, Geikie, 

Green-eyed (gren'id), <1. L Having green 
eyes.— -2. Of a morbid sight; seeing all 
things discoloured or distorted. *(xreenr 
eyed Jealousy.' Shale. 

Greenfinch, (grenffiiish), w. An insessorial 
bird of the genus CoocothrauStes, the <7. 
chlork, family Fringillidte. It is otherwise 
called Green-linnet, Green -grossbeak, or 
Green-hird. See Grossbeak. ■ 
Greenflsh (grenffish), n. A fish so called in 
the United States, the Temnodos saltator. 
Greenfly (gren'lll), n. The name given to 


ch, cAaiu; Ch, Sc. loch; g, go; j,iob; 


various species of Aphides which infest 
plants. 

Green-gage (gren'gaj), n. [After a priest 
named Gage, •who introduced it into Eng- 
land.] A species of plum, the reine claude 
of the French. It is large, and Inis a juicy 
greenish pulp of an exquisite flavour. 
Greengrocer (gren'gro-ser), n. A retailer 
of greens anti other vegetables. 
Green-grossbeak (gren'gros-l>ek), 7 i. See 
Greenfinch. 

Green-hand (gren'hand), 7 i. A raw and in- 
experienced person. 

Green-heart (greniairt), n. The Neckindra 
lloduei, nat. order Lauracea?, a native of 
Guiana, the bark of whiclt yields bebeerine, 
an alkaloid of great value in intermittents. 
It is a large forest tree, 80 or 00 feet higli, 
and its timl:)er is excellent for ship-building 
and -wooden harliours, from its not being 
lialde to the attacks of Teredo navalis. 
Greenhood (gren'hud), n. A state of green- 
ness. 

Greenhorn (gren'hom), -n, x\ per.son easily 
imposed upon; one unacquainted with the 
world; a raw inexperienced person. 

Not such a greenhorn as that, aii'iwered the boy. 

Hoop, 

Greenhouse (grenOious), u. A building, the 
roof and one or more .sides of which consist 
of glazed frames, constructed for the pur- 
pose of cultivating exotic plants which are 
too tender to endure the open air during 
the colder jiarts of the year. The tenipora- 
ture ia generally kei>t up by meims of arti- 
ficial heat. It differs from a conservatory 
chiefly in containing plants growing in pots 
and tubs, while those contained in a con- 
servatory generally grow in borders and 
beds. 

Greening (gren'ing), n. A name given to 
certain varieties of apples green when ripe. 
Greenish (gren'ish), a, 1. .Somewhat green; 
having a tinge of green; as, a greenish yel- 
low. 

With goodXy greenish locks, all loose, unty'd, 

As each had been a bride. Spenser. 

2. Somewhat raw and inexperienced. 
Greenislmess (gren-'ish-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being gi’eenish. 

Greenlandite (grenaand-!t), n. In mimral, 
a variety of precious garnet obtained from 
Greenland, 

Green-laver (greu'Ia-ver), 7 i. The popular 
name of Ulm latissUna, an edible sea-weed. 
Called also Green-sloke. 

Green-linnet (gren'lin-net), n. See Green- 
finch. 

Greenly (gren'Ii), adv. 1. With a green co- 
lour; newly; freshly; immatiirely.'— 2. Un- 
skilfully; in tlie manner of a green-hand. 

And. we have done \)\itgree7:!y 
In hugger-mugger to inter him, Shuk. 

Green-mantled (gren'inan-tld), a. Wearing 
a green mantle; lienee, having a green co- 
vering of any kind. 

Green-mineral (gren'min-6r-al), n. A car- 
bonate of copper, used as a iiigment. 
Greenness (gren'nes), ?i. The quality of I 
being green: \ai’idity; unripeness; irnmatii- i 
rity; freshness; newness; vigour; inexpe- 
rience; ignorance of the world; as, thef/rccn- 
ne&s of grass or of a meadow. 

This prince, while yet the errors in his nature were 
excused by t\\& greenness of his youth which took all 
the fault upon itself, loved a private man’s wife. 

Szr PI Sidney, 

A man in ttxQ greenness and vivacity of his youth. 

South. 

Greenockite Cgreu'ok-it), n. [After its dis- 
coverer Lord Greenock , eldest son of Earl 
Cathcart.] A native .sulpliuret of cadmium, 
presenting a honey-yellow or orange-yellow 
colour, occuiTing ia Eenfrewshire and Dum- 
bartonshire. 

Green-room (gren'rom), n. 1. A room near 
the stage in a theatre, to which actors retire 
during' the intervals of their parts in the 
play. It is so called from having been ori- 
ginally painted or decorated in green. 

The Friday came; and for the first time in niy life 
I found myself in the gyeen-room of a theatre— -it was 
literally a. green-room, into which light was admitted 
by a thing like a cucumber-frame at one end of it. 

It was matted, and round the walls ran a bench 
covered with faded green .stuff, whereupon the dra- 
matis personas deposited themselves until called to 
go on the stage; a looking-glass under the sky-light, 
and a large Dottle of w-ater and a tumbler on the 
chimney-piece, completed the furniture of this classic 
apartment. T. PPooh, 

2. A room in a warehouse where new or 
green cloth is received from the weaving 
factory. 

Greensand (gren'sand), n. A name com- 
mon to two groups of strata, the one (lower 


i greensand) belonging to the lower creta- 
[ ceoiis series, tlio other (upper greensand) 
1 to the upper cretaceous serie.s : between 
them is tlie ganlt. They consi.st cliieily of 
sands, with clay.s, limestmies, and chert 
bands. They were named on account of the 
green (jolour, due to silicate of iron, tvhich 
some of the beds show. But this colour is 
not always present, nor is it confined to 
them, some tertiary saudB being as green. 
The fossil eoutcnfc.s are marine, and lioth 
depi>3its, wliich are thickest towards the 
south-west, repre.sent .shore af3curnulations. 
Greenshank (gren'.sharigk), n. The com- 
mon name for a well-kno wn species of .sand- 
piper {Totmius glottis or T. ochrojms), often 
called the Whistling Snipe, from the shrill 
note it utter.s when first Ituslied. 
Green-sickness (greirsik-ncB). n. A disease 
of young femaies, characterized by jude 
livid complexion, languor, iistle.ssness, dc- 
prav(3d appetite and dige-stion, and a morlud 
condition of the catamenial discharge; chlo- 
rosis. 

Green- sloke (gTun'slok), n. See Giujen- 

LAVER. 

Green-snake (grcn'snrik),?!,. The name given 
in the United States to two species of colu- 
ber. 

Green-stall (gren'stal), n. A stall on which 
greens ai*e exposed to sale. 

Greenstone (greii'ston), n. [So called from 
a tinge of green in the eolour.] A general 
de.signation for tlie hard graimlar-erystal- 
liiie varieties of trap, consisting mainly of 
felspar and hornblende, felspar and augite, 
or felspar and hypersthene, in the state of 
grains or small crystals. Diorite and mela- 
idiyre are the principal members of this 
group, being now separated from the doler- 
ites. 

Green-sward (gren'swqrd), ?i. Turf green 
with grass. 

A foot, that might have danced 
Th& greens7c.’irrd into greener circles, Tennyson. 

Green-tea (gren'te), 7i-. A tea of a greenish 
colour imported into Britain. The green 
colour is due to the mode in which the 
leaves of the tea-plaiit are treated in tlie 
jjrocess of drying. 

Green-Vitriol <gren'vi-tri-ol), n. A name 
formerly given to sulphate of iron. 

Green- wax (gren'waks), n. In the court of ex- 
chefiuer, estreats of fiiie.B, amercements, <fcc., 
delivered for levy to a sheriff’ under the seal 
of the court, which is impressed upon green 
wax. 

Green -weed (greii'wed), n. Dyer’s-weed 
{Genistu tincto fia). See GENISTA, 
Greenwood (grenVipl), n. l. A wood or 
forest when green, as in summer, --2. Wood 
whicli has acrpiired a green tint under the 
pathological influence of the fungus Peziza, 

3. The plant Genista tinetoria, or dyer’s- 
Aveed. 

Greenwood (gren'wud), a. Pertaining to a 
greenwood. ‘A greemcooil shade.' Dryden, 
(Sreeny (greu'i), a. Green; greenish; having 
a green hue. ‘Great, greeny, dark masses 
of colour— solemn feeling of the frciihness 
and depth of nature.’ litisJdn. 

Grees, t Greset (grez), 7 i. [Pi. of gree, a step. 3 
A flight of steps; a staircase; also, a .step or 
degree. 

Greeshoch (greslFofih), n. Same as Grieshock 
(which see). 

Greet (gret), v.t [A. Sax. gretari, to salute, 
to cry out. to bid farewell; also, to touch or 
approach; same as G. grimen, D, graeten, 
to greet, to salute; perhaps allied to A. Sax. 
greetan, greotan, 0 . and Prov. E. and Sc. 
greet, greit, to weep, to cry out, to lament; 
Goth, gretan, greitan, Dan. greede, to weep. 
Cog.\Y. grydian,grydiaiD, to shout, toscreani 
or shriek, to wail, to make a vehement rough 
noise.] 1. To address with salutatioii-s or 
expressions of kind wishes ; to salute in 
kindness and respect; to pay respects or 
compliments to, either personally or through 
the intervention of another, or by writing 
or token; to salute; to hail. 

RIy lord, the Mayor of London comes you, 

SPiaA. 

2. To congratulate. 

His lady, seeing all that channel from afar, 
Approach! in haste to greete his victorie. Spenser. 

8. To meet, in the manner dr spirit of those 
who go to pay congratulations. 

Your haste 

Is now ttraed on you. 

TtUany, We v/i]i greet the time. Shah. 

Greet (gret), v.i. To meet and salute. 

There in silence, as the dead are wont. 

And sleep in peace. Shah. 


ix, Fr. to?i; ng, Bing; th, t/ien; th, fMii; w, wig; wh, w7dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Oreot (greti), vA. [See Grket, to salute.] 
To weep ; to ery. [Old or provincial Eng- 
lish ami Scotcli.] 

Tell me, good Hcibbinol, what gars theei«'jri-A 
S^etts€y. 

‘What makes the man street V asked G. of a by- 
stander.— ‘ By my faith,’ was tlm answer, ‘and you 
too would s^reei if you were in liis place and had as 
little to say.’ 

Greece, t /J. Weeping and complamt. Spen- 
mr. ■ , 

Oreeter (gret'er), n. One who greets. 

Greethig (greting), n. Expression of kind- 
ness or joy; salutation at meeting; compli- 
ment sent by one absent. 

You are come in very happy titne i 

To bear my to tiitt senators. Shak, \ 

Greeve (grev), n. See Ctrieve, 

Greeze.t n. Same as 

Greffl6r{grefi-6r), ?i. [1;T. See Graft.] A 
registrar or recorder. Bp. Hall 

Gregal {gre'gal), <t. [L. girex, gregis, a flock.] 
Pertaining to a flock. 

Gregalia (gre-ga'li-a), ix. SeeEtJROOTjYnoN. 

Gregarian ( grd - gii hi-an), a, [See Greoa- 
mous.] Of or pertaining to a herd; gre- 
garious; speciftcally, belonging to the herd 
or common sort; ordinary. 

The .i't'e^arutn soldiers and gross of the tinny is 
well affected to him. . : Houml, 

GregartaeCgro'gR-rin), xr. (See Giiegarious. ] 
A member of the class Gregarinidaj. 

Gregarlnida (gre-ga-riul-de), n.pl. [E. 
greganmt mid Gr. ekim, resemblance.] A 
class of animal organisms, coinpri-sing the 
lowest forms of the Protozoa, found inlndiit- 
ing the intestines of various fiuiniala, espe- 
cially the cocki’oach aud earth-worm. The 
Oregarinfdie consist of an outer cobmr- 
leas transparent membrane, with only faint 
signs of flbrilious structure, inclosing a 
gnmnlar mass, in which there is a nucleus 
Hiirrmiuded by a clear space. They are des- 
titute of a niouth, and have not the power 
of giving out psendopoilia, and hitherto no 
detlnite organs have laien detected in them, 
so that all the procoBses of assinailuting food 
and gettiug rid of waste must lie ejected 
by the general surface of tliu bofly. They 
vary in size from a pin’s head to the length 
of nearly I? inch. 

Gregarious (grc-gaT*i-us), a. fh. gregannH, 
from grex., a herd.] Having the habit 

of assembling or living in a flock or herd; 
iwife habitually siditary' or living alone; as, 
cattle and Hlieep are gregannuH rtnimals, 

* No birds of jirey are ’ Hay. 

Gregariously (gro-giVri-us-li), mlv. In a gre- 
ganons manriex" in' a coiiiprmy. 
Gregariousness (grd-guTi-us-nes), n. Tho 
iitate or ipiahtj of beijig gwgarioiis or of 
living in fl»’ieks or Iierils; di-spndtiou to asso- 
ciate together, 

Thrit iu’uTke':bcm;'(rrf< 7 .vj-#:.OT isi hainaageniii!; had 
Taken arnomf the paets and orators-of I'ioina 

•: : wJiich had'prtr.dGusIy takeii phite ainong tiie p'-'ets, 
firators, ana artists ui Cireacii. ■ i>i? (jutncey’. 

Greggoe, Grego fgre'go), n. A short jacket 
»'>r clH.ik made of tliick course cloth with a 
hood attaeiusd, worn by tho Greeks and 
others in the Levant. 

Gregorian (gre-goTi-an), a. Belonging to, 
o.stablishod, or jirodnccd by Gregory. 
miriaa mlendm\ tile (iaiendar .as i’eft.)i‘inoil 
by Tope Gregory XIII. in 3r)8'2, which ad- 
justs the leap-years so as to harmonize the 
civil year with the solar, ami shows Mie new 
and full moon, with the time ttf Easter and 
the movubie feasts depending thereon, by 
ineaus of ej[iucts.--Gx’f!?^ormjA. j/cnr, tlie ordi- 
nary year, iw recfconetl according to the 
Gregorian cxileudar. It consists of uds days, 

5 hours, 4S iftinutcs, 49 seconds, the excess 
over 3cn days forming a xvhole day every 
fourth yexxr. --fjregonak epoch, the time from 
whicli the Gregorfan calendar or computa- 
th m dates, that is, from the year 15!S2. —Grego^ 
nan ckanf, one tif a series of choral melodies 
iiitrofiuced info the service of the Christian 
dmrch by Pope Gregory I. about the end of 
the .sixth et;ut\iry.--Gi'egorim telescope, the 
flret anil most common foim of the reflect- 
ing telescope, invented by .Tames Gregory, 

f rufessorof mathem.atics in the university of 
t. Andrews, and affcerwarda of Edinburgh. 
Greit (grot), .Same as Greet, to weep. 
Greitht (greth), r. t Same as Gra ith. 

Greitht (greth), n. Same as Qraith. 

Gremlal (gre'mi-al), a. [L. gremUim, the 
bosom.] Of or pertaining to the lap or 
bosom, 

GreruM (gre'mi-xil), n. 1, f A bosom friend; 
a confidant, I 
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2. Eccles. an episcopal oimament for the 
breast, lap, and shoulders, originally a plain 
towel of flue linen, used in ordination to 
protect the sacred vestments from any drops 
of unction that might fall in the act of 
anointing the candidates for the priesthood. 
In later times it was made of silk or dannisk 
to match the episcopal vestments. 

Grenade (gre-nad'), n. [Fr. grenade, a 
grenade, a pomegranate ; Sp. gra^iaaa ; 
from L. granatmn, a pomegranate; gramim, 
a grain.] MiUt a hollow ball or shell of 
iroii or other metal, or of annealed glass, 
wliieli is filled with powder, fired by means 
of a fuse, and thrown among enemies. This, 
bursting into many pieces, does great in- 
jury, and is particularly useful in annoying 
an enemy in trenches and other lodgments. 
— Band grenade, a small grenade, usually 
about 2| inches in diameter, intended to be 
thrown" into the head of a sap, trenches, 
covered-way, or upon be.siegers mounting a 
breach. — iinmprtrt grenades, grenades of 
various size.s, which, when used, are rolled 
over the parapet in a trough. 

Grenadier (gren-a- del’ll, n. l. Originally, a 
soldier who tlirew iiand grenades. Soldiers 



Grenadier of 1745, bkiiving his fuse to light grenade, 

rtf long service and acknowledged bravery 
were selected for this duty, so that they 
soon formed a kind of eiite. They were the 
foremost in assaults. At first tJierc were only 
u few grenadiers in eiich regiment, but eoiu- 
panies of grenatliers were formed in France 
in 1070 , and in England a few years later. 
When hand gren?ide.s went oiitof general use, 
the name was still retained for tlie company, 
the members of which were of great height 
;md were distinguisheil Viy a particular dress, 

' a,s ff.r instance the high bear-skin cap. In 
the British and French armies the grenadier 
company was tho fii'st of each battalion. 
Now the companie,s of a battalion or regi- 
ment are equalizml in size and other nntt- 
ters, and tlie title in the Britisli army re- 
mains only to the regiment of grenadier 
guard -s. -- 2. A bird of brilliant plumage, 
red above, black below, called also Grena- 
dier Grossheak {Pyromclami orix), inhabit- 
ing the Cape Colony, and about the size of a 
sparrow. 

Grenadillo (gren-a-dilTo), n. A cabinet 
wood imported from the West Indies, called 
jxlso Grenada Cueus, being a lighter species 
of the common cocoa. 

Grenadine (gren'a-din), ?i. A thin gauzy silk 
or woollen fabric, plain, coloured, or embroi- 
dered, used for ladies' dresses, shawls, tfcc. 
Grenado Cgre-nfVdo), n. Same as Grenade. 
Grenat (gre'nafc), n.. Same as Garnet 
Grenatiform (gren-atT-form), a. Being in 
the foiTO of grenatite. 

Grenatite (gren'at-it), n. [Fr. gmmt, a gar- 
net, ] Staiu’otide or staurolite, a mineral of 
a dark reddish brown. It occurs imbedded 
in mica slate and in talc, and is infusible by 
the blow-pipe. It is also called Primatie 
Garnet . 

Greneliede,f n, Childislmess. Chaucer. 
Gres6,txx. Grease. Chaucer, 

Greset (gres), n. See Grees. 

Gressorial (gres-soTi-al), a, [L, gressm, a 
going, step.] In ornithology, a tenn ap- 
jdied to birds which have three toes for- 
Wiird (two of whicli are connected) and one 
behind. 


Anil now Will not Waltham highly lionnyreO wiOi 
more than a stnifle share, when, amongst those four- 
teen, two were her ‘ PnUitr. 


FMe, mr, fat, fftU; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


Grete,t ■Wi.'x. To greet. Chaucer. 

Grette,t pi’Ot. of greet Greeted; saluted. 
Chaucer. 

Greixt (grdt), n. Same as Grewt 
Groves, t Groves. Chaucer. 

Grew (grb), prei of 

Grew, Grue (gro),ux. [Comp. D. grmven, G. 
grauen,J)an.grue, to shudder, as with horror. ] 
!ro shudder; to shiver; to be filled with terror; 
to feel horror. [Scotch.] 

Grewt (grp), a. and n. Greek. [Scotch.] 
Affore that tynie all spak Hebrew, 

Than sum began for to speik Gmv. 

Sir I>. Lyndsay. 


Grewia (groT-a), ?i, A genus of plants of the 
nat. order Tiliacejc, so mimed in honour of 
Dr. Greio, celebrated for his work on the 
anatomy of vegetables. The species are dis- 
tributed chiefly through the warmer regions 
of the Old World. They are trees or shrubs, 
with entire or serrate leaves, and usually 
ytdlow flowers in axillary cymes or terminal 
panicles. The fruit of one or two species is 
used in India for making sherbet, G. elas- 
tiea is valued for the strength and elasticity 
of its wood. 

Grewsome, Grttesome (gro^sum), a. [See 
Grew.] Causing one to shudder; frightful; 
horrible; ugly. grexmome wishes, that 
men should be slaughtered like sheep.’ Sir 
W. Scott 

They put him (a dead duck) in the cupboard of an 
unocctipletl study, where he was found in the holi- 
days by the matron, s^grenisome body, Hit£(hes. 

Grewt (grot^-n. In mining, a term apxdierl to 
eai'th of a different colour from the rest, 
found on the banks of rivers as the miners 
are searching for mines. 

Grey (gra). See Gray. 

Greybeard, n. See Giiaybeard. 

Greyhound (gnVliound), n. [A. Sax. grig- 
imnil, Icel. grey-hundr, grey, a greyliound, 
a bitch; Sc. grexv, a greyhound. The name 
would seem to have no connection with 
the colour.] A tall fleet dog kept for the 
chase, remarkable for the keenness of its ' 
sight, the symmetrical .strengtli and beauty 
of its form, and its great fleetness. There 
arc many sub-varieties of the greyhound, 
from tlie Iri.sli greyhound and Highland 
breed to the smooth-haired southern breeds, 
and the Italian greyhound. It is one of t!ie 
oldest varieties of tho dog knoira, being 
figiu’ed on Egyptian monuments, and is sup- 



I posed to be the gazehound of old English 
I writers. 

Grey-lag (graTag), n. Same as Gray-lag. 
Greys, Scotch-greys (graz, skoclFgraz), 71. 
An originally Scottish regiment of cavalry 
in the British service, so named from the 
horses being all of a gray colour. It forms 
the second regiment of dragoons. 
Greywacke, n. Same as Gx^aywaclce. 

Grias (gri'as), n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Myrtacem. The best known species is 
G. caulijloi’aithe anchovy-pear), a native of 
Jamaica, which has long been cultivated. 
See Anchovy-peae. 

Gribble (gribT), n. An isopod crustacean, 
Ziimnoria te7'ebra7i$, which commits great 
damage by boring into submerged timber. 
It is not unlike a wood-louse. 

Grice (gris), n. [Dan. gris, griis, Sw. and 
Icel. gxis, a pig.] A little pig. 

Grid (grid), ?x. [The gidd of gridiroxi) akin 
griddle.l A grating, gridiron, or structure 
of cross-bars; a kind of sieve or the like. 
Griddle (gridfi), n. [Sc. girdle, W. greidell, 
from greidiav}, to heat, to singe, to scorch; 
Gael, gread, to burn, to scorch; Ir. greidell, 
from yrexdaim, to scorch.] 1. A broad disk 
of iron used for baking oat-meal cakes, &c. 
2. In mining, a sieve with a wire bottom. 
Gride (grid), v.i, [According to Skeat a me- 
tathesis Qt gii'd, 0. E. gix'dexx, to strike, pierce, 
cut, from gerde, a rod=7/ard; lit. to strike 
with a I’od.] 1. To pierce ; to cut through ; 


oil, pound; 


ii. Sc. abxxne; y, Sc. tey. 


GRIDE 


GRIME 


to cut. 'Si) sore the griding sword . . . 
passed thmngli him/ ilMtim. 

Through his thigh the mortal steel clid^’-rrflV, 

; ' " S/efiSer. 

2. 'J'o .grate ; to jar harshly. ‘ Above the 
wood which grides and claiiga its leafless 
ri}>s/ Tennyson. 

Gride (grid), n. A grating or harsh sound; 
a liarsh scraping or cutting. 

Tile of hatchets fiercely thrown 
On wigwam log, and tree, and stone. IVhittier. 

Gridelin (grid'e-lin), n. [Fr. gris de Un, flax 
gray. J A colour mixed of white and red, or 
a gray violet. 

The ladies dress’d in rich syniars %vere seen, 

Of Florence satten, flower’d with ivhite and green, 
And for a shade betwixt the bloomy 

Dryden. 

Gridiron (grid'i-6rn), n. [Root of griddle, 
and iron.] 1. A grateil utensil for broiling 

flesli and flsh over cc»als.— 

2. A frame, formed of cross \ / 

]>eain.s of wood, upon w'hich r- ||ii 

a .ship rests for insiiection 
or I'epair at low ’water.— 

Gridiron pendulum. See |tl 

.'■■■RlSNDtTLm ; ' |L 

: ■ Grieee (gres), ■«. In her. a I idiik, i 
degree or step, as one of 
the steps upon which «« 

crosses are sometimes faS?4s * 
placed. 

Grief (gref), n. [Fr., grievance, what oil- 
presses ; Fr. greu,grieu. It. grie ve, greve, from 
L. gravis, heavy. Comp, grave, aggravate, 
&c.] 1. Pain of mind, arising from any 
cause, as loss of friends, misfortune, injury, 
misconduct on one’s ow'n part or on the 
part of others; sorrow; sadnes.s. 

The holy name of holy herein 
Tliat by the of one came all our good. 

£. S. Erozuning. 

2. Cause of sorrow or pain; that wiiich 
afflicts; that which afflicts or distresses; 
trial; grievance. 

Be factions for redress of all these .5'n‘eyj. Shak. 

3. Bodily pain, or a cause of physical pain. 
[Rare.] 

Can honour set to a leg? no; or an arm? no; or take 
away the,(?'rf<y'‘of a \votmd? no. Shak, 

—To come to grief, to come to a bad end or 
issue; to turn out badly; to come to ruin; 
to meet with an accident. — AfUC'twn, Grief, 
Soirow. See under Affliction. 

Griefful (greffnl), a. Full of grief or .son’ow. 
The same grave, griefful air. 

As stands in the dusk oh altar that I know . . , 

Our Lady of all the sorrows. E, B, Brcnvnmg. 

Grief"Shot (grefshot), %h and a. Pierced 
with grief; sorrow-stricken. S/iair. 

Griego (gre'go), n. Same as 
Grien (gren), v.l [Akin to groan; B. grijnen, 
to cry, fret, grumble; Icel. grenja, to howl] 
To covet; to long; with/o?’ before the object 
of longing. [Scotch.] 

Teugh Johnnie, staunch Geordie, an' Walie, 

That the fishes an* loaves, Burux, 

Grieshoch (gresh'oCh), n. IGaol. griosach, 
hot embers.] Hot embers; properly, those 
of peats or moss-fuel; also, a peat -Are. 
[Scotch.] 

Griesingt (gres'ing), n. A staircase; a stair, 
Latimer. 

Grievable (grev'a-bl), a. Causing grief; 
lamentable. Goiver. 

Grievaiiee(grev'ans),?L [See Grief.] l.That 
■wdiich causes grief or uneasiness; that wiiieh 
gives ground for remonstrance or resistance, 
as arising from injustice, tyranny, and the 
like; wrong done and suffered; injury.-— 
2.t Grieving; grief; affliction. 

Madam, I pity much yom grtetmtee. S/iak. 

vSyn. Burden, oppression, hardship, trouble. 
Grievance-monger (grev'ans-mimg-ger), n. 
One given to talk much about grievances, 
public or private; one wlio complains much 
and loudly about his own or his party’s 
hai’dships. 

Grievancert (grev'ans-6r), n. One who com- 
mits a grievance; one who gives cause for 
complaints. 

Some petition . . . against the bishops as 
ancerx. Fuller. 

Grieve (grev), pret. & pp. ppr. 

grieving. [0. Fr. griever, grever, to oppress ; 
Jj. gravo, from gravis. See Grave, a.] 1. To 
give pain of mind to; to inflict mental pain 
upon; to wound the feelings of ; to make 
sorrowful; to cause to suffer; to afflict. 

For hQ doth not afflict willingly, nor the 

children of men. Lam. iii. 1-3. 

When one man kills another, . . . and isiiotA’'?'7e7T/e<i' 
for the fact, in thi.s case he hath sinned. Psid-im, 


j 2. To mourn; to .sorrow over; to deplore; 
as, 1 grieve his deatli. 

Grieve (grev), v.L To feel grief; to be in 
pain of mind on account of an evil ; to sor- 
row; to mourn; follow’cd hy at ,fo2\ imd over. 

Grisvifig, if aught inanoiiate e’er rrieves. 

Over the unreturning brave, “ Byron, 

Grieve, Greeve (grev), n. [A. Sax, gerifa, a 
governor, bailiff, agent, or reeve,] A mana- 
ger of a farm, or overseer of anv iv'ork ; .a 
reeve ; a manorial bailiff. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Griever (grev'er), n. One -who or that which 
grieves. 

Nor should roiu.uitic j>r Awi'-r thus conipiain. 
Aithotigh but little in the world they gain. CraHw. 

Grievingly (grevTug-li), adv. In sorrow; 
sorrowfully. 

Grievous (grev'us), a. [From grieve or grief. ] 

1. Causing gi’ief or sorrow; painful; afflictive: 
hard to bear; heavy; severu; offensive; 
harmful. 

The thiilij was in Abrahain's sight, 

because of his son, Gen. xxi, ii. 

The famine griamts in the l.and. ([Jen. .xii. lo. 
Correction isg 7 -ic-jous unto him that forsaketh tiie 
v/ay. Frov, xv. lo. 

2. Great; atrocious; heinous; flagitious; ag- 
gravated. 

Because their sin is vety grievous. fJen. xviii. 20, 
It was ci gfdez’oux fault, 

And grievously htith Cmsar .answer'd it. Shak. 

S. Expressing great uneasiness or seu.se of 
grievance; full of grief; indi(;uting great 
grief or affliction; as, a grievous cry. 

He durst not disobey, but sent complaints 

to the parliament of the usage he was forced to snb- 
aiit to. Ciareodon. 

Grievously (grev'us-li), adv. In a grievous 
manner; with grief or discontent; pain- 
fully; calamitously; greatly; lieinously. 
Grievousness (grevTis-ncs), n. Tlie uondi- 
tioii or fiuaUty of being grievous; nppre.ssive* 
ness; affliction; atrocity; enormity. 

Griff t (grif), n. Gripe; grasp; reach. ‘A 
vein of gold within our spade's griffV Hol- 
land. 

Griffin (grifffln), n. [Perhaps from grlffm, 
tlie griffin being humorously regarded as a 
kind of strange liybrid animal, neither In- 
dian nor English.] A sportive name given 
in India to u new-comer from Britain; a 
greenhorn; a novice. 

Griffin, Griffon (griffin, .gi-iffon), n. [Fr, 
griffon, It. grifone, from L. gryps, gryjihus, 
griffin, from Gr. gryps, grypos, a griffon.] 

1. In myth, an imaginary animal said to ))e 
generated botw’een the lion and the eagle. 
The fore part is represented as an eagle and 
the lower part as a lion. I'his aniiiial was 
supposed to watch over mines of gold ancl 
hidden treasures, and was consetaated to 
the sun. The figure of the 
griffin is seen on ancient "T JT jT 
medals, and is still borne 
in coat-armour. Itisidso 
an ornament of Greek <ar- 
(jhitecture. — Griffm-niale, 
in her. a griffin without iff S 

wings and having large 1 J 

ears,~2. A specie.s of viil- 
tnre (Vulturf lllvim) found Griffin (in heraldry), 
in the inoiintaiiious parts 
of Europe, North Africa, and Turkey. The 
bearded griffin is the lammergegcr. 
Griffi2lism‘(grif'fln-izm), n. The state or 
character of a griffin, or raw Indian cadet; 
greenness; simpleness. 

Grig (grig), n. [Perhaps connected with 
cricket; comp, also Sw. dial, krilka, to creep.] 1 

1. A cricket; a grasshopper. 

High-elbowed grigs that le ap in summer grass. 

Tetmvson. 

2. The sand-eel; a small eel of lively and 
incessant motion,— As merry as a grig, a 
saying supposed generally to hare reference 
to the mirth and cdieerfulness ascribed to 
the grasshopper, but byAfr. Xaros shown to 
be a corruption for as merry as a Greek— 
the Greeks being proverbially spoken lof i)y 
the Romans as fond of good living and free 
potations; comp, also Mathew Merygreke, 
the name of one of tlie character.^ in 'PdalPs 
coincily oi Ralph Roister Boister. 

Open, liberall, or free honsekaepers. merry Greeks, 
and such like stiles and titles. Prynne. 

A true Trojan, and a mad tnerry grig, tiiougli no 
Greek. E. yon son. 

Grig (grig), n. [W. grug, heath.] Heath. 
Some great mosses in Lancashire . . . that for the 
present yield little or no profit, save some grigm 
heath for sheep. Aubrey. 

Grill (gril), v.t [Prom Fr. griller, to broil, 
from gril, a gridiron, grille, a grate; O.Fr. 


graille, from L.L. gratieula, corrupted for L, 
'cmtmila, a sniall gridiron, dim. of crates, a 
Imrdlo.] 1. To broil on a grill or gridiron. 
2. TV) torment as if by liroiling. 

Grill (gril), n. A grated iitenril for bi'oiling 
meat,\V:c., over a Are; a gridiron. 

Grill, t Grille,! rt. [B. grdlen, to shiver.] 
Causing to shake through cold; iieuce, 
Ksevere; stern. 

They han .sulirid cold strongo 
In wethers Chaucer. 

Grill f (gril), v.L To cause to sliake; to 
terrify. Clarke. 

Grillade (gril-lad'), n. [Fr., from griller, to 
broil Sec Gi'JbL. ] 1. The act of grilling.-- 
2. Meat, fish, or the like broiled on a grill 
or gi'idii'oii. 

Grillage (grilTij), n. [Fr., from grille, a 
grate, a railing. See Gkii.l, r.^.J In engin. 
{i framework corniioscd of heavy beams laid 
longitiidinaliy, and crossed at right angles 
by similar beams notched upon them, used 
to sustain foundations and prevent their 
irregular settling in soils of unequal eom- 
pressiliility. The grillage is firmly bedded, 
and the earth iJ.acked into the interstices 
between the beams; a fiooring of thick 
planks, termenl a idatforin, is tlien laid on 
it, and on this the foundation courses rest. 
Grille (goal), n. [Fr. See GRILL, to broil] 
A lattice ' or open w'ork or grating ; a 






1, Grille on door of English Gnnvetit, Bruges. 

2, Grille, from V'enice. — Archit. Pub. Soc. Diet 

j>iece of grated Avork; as, («) a metal screen 
to inclose or protect any particular spot, 
locality, shrine, tomb, or sacred ornament. 
(6) A gate of metal inclosing or protect- 
ing the entrance of a religious house or 
sacred building, (c) A .small screen of iron 
bars inserted in the door of a monastic or 
conventual building, in order to allow the 
inmates to converse with visitors, or to 
answ'er inquiries without opening the door; 
the wicket of a monastery. 

Grill-room (griFrom), n. A room •where 
meat, Ac., is grilled. 

Grillyt (grilT), v.t. To harass; to hold up 
to ridieiile; to roast; to grill 
For while we vvr.infflc here and jar, 

W’ are grillied all at Teiiiple-bar. Hudibras. 

Grilse (grils), n. [Proliahly a corruption of 
N\r, gnedax, gray salmon.] The young of 
tlie common .salmon on its first return from 
the sea to fre.sh water. 

Grim (grim), a. [A. Sax. grim, grimm, fierce, 
rough, ferocious ; grama, fury. Cog. led. 
grim m, savage, angry, ugly, Dan. grim, ugly, 
D. gram, angry, grimmen, to gvovrliQ. grimm, 
fnriou.s, grimmen, to rage: comp, also TV. 
grem, a gnash, a snarl, gremiaw, to snarl.] 
Of a forbidding or fear-inspiring aspect; 
tierce; ferocious; furious; horrid; horrible; 
iTightfiil; ghastly; grisly; hideous; stem; 
sullen; sour; surly. 

Before mine eyes in npposition sits 

GrOw death, my .son and foe. Milton. 

— Ghastly, Grim, Grisly, Uaggavd. See 
under Ghastly. 

Grimace (gii-mtisO, n. [Fr. , a wTy face, from 
the Teutonic; comp. B. grimmen, to snarl, 
to make faces. See Grim.] A distortion of 
the countenance expres.sive of affectation, 
or some feeling, as contempt or scorn, dis- 
ai)tu*obation, self-satisfaction, or the like; a 
smirk. 

The French nation is addicted to gritnace. 

Spectator. 

Grimace (gri-nnlsO, v.i pret.A pp. grimaced; 
p]>r. grimacing. To make grimaces; to dis- 
tort the countenance; to grin alfectedly. 
Martineau. 

Grimaced (gri-mfist’'), a. Distorted; having 
a crabbed look. 

Grimalkin(gri-maVkin),n. [Idovgray-maVdii 
—gray, and ■malkin, that is, Moll-kin, dim, 
ivom Mary; comp. Toin-cat\ An old cat, 
esjjecially a female cat. 

Grime (grim), n. [Comp. ’S.grima, Dan. 
grime, a spot or streak, grrirn, soot, lamp- 
black.] Foul matter; dirt; dirt deeply in- 


ch, e/niin; eh, Sc. loch; 


jj job; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sinf/; th, t/ieii; th, i/mi; w, trig; 'wh, iriag; zh, arurc.— See Key. 
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graiue^i. ‘ A mim may go over shf^ea in the 
ShaL 

arime (grim), pwt .fe m 

ffHuUitfj. To sully or sful tkeiay; to asrt, 

M 5,' face ril rrow with fiitli, 
BIfU'ikc!: ray ioir*,, eli" ail my hair 112 knots. ShaA\ 

Grimily (gi'im'i-U), mh. la a grimy manner 
or condition; foaliy. 

arimiueBS rgn»i'i>nes), u, Tlio state or 
liuaiity of Inang grimy; foulnens; iilthiuess; 
dii'tiatiss. ' 

Grimly (ttri mil), a. 11 aving a giam, Indet ms, 
or H tern look. 


In came Margaret's Q-rz'mlv ghost, 

Ami stood at WiUiaiu'a feet, ikaa, t 
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Grimly (griuidi). udv. In a griui manner; 
ticrcidy; ferociously; sullenly. 

Grimmer (gpim'or), a. A sort of iiiiigc. 
Grimm’B Law, a. In j}hikiL a law dis- 
covered by Jacob L, Grinitn, the great llev- 
man iiliil* dogi st ,h irmnlati ng certain clumges 
whiidi the mute couHouahts iindergit in 
correspmitling words in the most impor- 
tant hranciies of the Aryan family of lan- 
guages. According to this law, stated brietty, 
the “labials p, b,f> in Greek, Latin, or San- 
skrit, liecome /, p, b in Gothic (with which 
English and the other low German languages 
agree), and h («), /, p in old High Gcninaii; 
the dentals t, d, tk in Greek, Arc., become 
ik, f, fi in Gothic, and rf, 2 , t in old High 
German; attd the gutturals K (h in (Ircek, 
il'C., hecotne k (not quite regularly), /r, p in 
Gothic, and < 7 , «/i, k in old High German; oa 
Hkr. pitri, Gr. pakP', L. pater, Grd]h/adrem^ 
O.ILG. vafur, all -K father; Skr. tmm, Gr. 
tu, L til; Goth, thu, O.H.G. du, alIr.^E. thou; 
a^wjtimi (fur pdiui), idr. tmiu, L. penu, Gotli. 
kiua, O.H.O. chniif;ehsmu all='E, &c. 
Bee alstit the articles on the sex>arate let- 

■;■ ■■'ter.ri. 

GrlmiieSB(gnm'jies), n. The state or < luality 
of being grim; liereencss of look; sternness, 
Grtmsir.t Grimsert (grinVser), n. [From 
pruH and sir, or perhaps from ]■>. princeur, 

‘ an angry gnashor the Umth'' (CntpiweX 
from yrbuvr, to gnash tiie teeth. I A haughty 
otUcial; a person in ollice who acts imnddly 
or arrogantly; a stern, imsociitble person; 
a curmiidgeoii. 

Evciii Tdjtjyiij'i Ci’ii‘ur, ivhci ciiljerwiHe was knswn 
for .'t ar.d the j« 05 c unsucialiJe and Kjelau- 

chf'jJy !fian in tiie w^rid. HoFaad. 

Gtlmy (grin/il.a. Full of grime; foul; dirty. 
Grilt (grin), v.i, pret. A: pr^, tjrinned; ppr. 
ipriminp, [A. Sax, (jnmiian, ffrenaiath to 
grin. Ban. prime, D. prijnen, G. greinen, to 
grin, to cry, to weep.} 1 * To siuu'i ami show 
the teeth, as a dog.— *2. To set the teeth to- 
gether and open the lips; to show the teeth 
as in laughter, acorn, or piun. 

Fools on foob, 
liick to the Ijall the urchin wn, 

: Teak in ii darldifig nook his. post. 

And and juiutorcd Lost ! Lost I Lost! 

SirlF.Scait. 

Grin (grin), r.f. L To show, set, or snap, in 
grinnitig. 

They neither cotild tlefentl, nor can ptjrsue; 
iVallfritiPt’d their teeth, and cast a hdpJesi. view. 

Drjiieit. 

2 . To express by grinning. 

He ceased, t (r bosli seem'd highly ji2eased,.inf i Death 
Ormn’ii horrtlile a f;h»stly stnile. Mittan. 

Grin (grin), n. The act of cloRing the teeth 
and .showing them, or of withdrawing the 
lifie uial showing the teeth; hence, a sinile; 
a ft,»reed or sneering smile, 

Tlic jiiijselfis were so dMwa together oa each side 
of hiis fitce, that he shewed twenty teeth at a 

Addiiott, 

Tis pitiful 

To court when you .slioald woo a Saul. 

Cozvper, '■■ 

Griat (grin), n. [A. Sax. i;n*n, pyrn, a snare, 
a net, Be. <jirn, m snare.] A snare or trap 
tviiicU snaps and closes when a certain part 
is touched. 

Thei'- wi shall take htm by the heel, aad the robber 
shall prevail against bSrn. Job xvsil % Ed. retx. 
And like a bird that hasteth to his^rrr'M, 

Not kiiGw'ing the peril of his life therein. Chaucer, 

Grin (grill), v,t To grind. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Grincomes (grin.g'knmz), n. A.n old cant 
term for .sj^ihili.s. 

I JHU now* fssenre frmn 

I erm lose nothing that way. Masxfxtgcr, ; 

Griad (gilnd), %t pret. & i»p. proumk vQxy 
rjiruiy pritided; ppv. grimlmg. [A, Sax. I 
pritulau, to grind; fjrfiit aiitlpround (w.) are 
from, this word, 3 1. To break and reduce to l 
fine particles or powder by fidutiim, as in a | 
mill or with the teeth; to eommiimte by I 
attrition; to triturate. 1 

Take the miltstoiies and^^f-rnff jheal. Is, xlvii. 2. 


Fierce famine is your lot for this tnisjleed, 
Reduc'd to sjrmd the pl.'ites on w iiich you feed. 

Drydcpi. 

2. To wear down, Kinootlb or Bharxien by 
friction; to make smooth, sharp, or i»oinfced; 
to rub ono thing against another; to wliet: 
to grate. ‘I have yrawwd the axe myself. 
Bhtik, 

{He) gau toj/r-rUj/ 

His grated teeth for great disdain. Spenser, 

S. To opjjreas by severe exactions; to afflict 
cruelly; to harass; as, to {/mwithe faces of 
the poor. 

Now Roman is to Roman 
More iiatefiil tlmu a foe, 

AJi'i the tri luuies beard t he high 
And the iathcra ^^ruid the low. Macaulay, 

4. To prcT'^d’^' examination; to instruct; 
as, he is priiuUwj mu in Greek. [University.) 

5. To instruct in; to teach. ‘A pack of 
humbugs and quacks, that weren’t tit to 
get tlieir living, but by grinding Latin and 
Greek.’ Thackeniy, [University.)— & To 
prepare one’s self in by study; to acquire by 
study; as, to grind Greek. [University.) 

Grind (griini), v. L 1. To perform the act or 
operation of grinding; to move a mill, or 
Bome object regaixled as resembling a mill. 
l'«tter*d they fjend thee 
Into the coruinon priaoti, there to 
Ainoiig the ijlaves and asses, Mtllm. 

2 , To be moved or rubbed together, as in 
the operation of grinding; as, the grinding 
Jaws, — B. To be groimd or pulverized by 
friction; as, corn will not //rind well before 
it is dry.— 4, To be polished or sharpened 
by friction; as, glass primfe smooth; steel 
grindii to a tine edge.— 5. To work up for an 
examination; to study. [University.] 

He’s a fellow tRat "grinds, aud so he can’t heb» 
getting . souse prhres. ■ Farrar. 

& To perform hard and distasteful work; to 
drudge.' „ 

Grind (grind), n. The act of grinding, or 
turning a mill, or similar machine; tim act 
of perfonning hard and distasteful work; a 
cant term used in the universities for work- 
ing up for an examination by craniining the 
rneniory with t he necessary fac ts ; Iiard study. 

‘Come along, boys,' cries East, always ready to 
leave the grtna, a.s ne called it . t. Hughes, 

Grinder (grind^tu-),^ «. One wlio or that 
which grinds; as, (u) one of the doulde teeth 
uscmI to grind or masticate the food; a molar; 
a, tooth in general. " 

Dear Dr. J ohnson loved a Ie,ST of pork. 

Ami on it often would his work. 

P)\ WctcoH. 

(h) One who sharpen.^ or polishe.=i cutting 
instruments- ( 0 ) One who prepares students 
for an examination; a crammer; a coach; 
also, a hard student. [University.] 
Grladeiy (grhuUC-ri), n. Shoemakers’ and 
, other leather-workers’ materials. —Grmderg 
imrehinm, a shop ■where the materials and 
tools for shoemakers and other leather- 
w’orker.s are kept on sale. 

Grindiagly (grIndTng-Ii), adih In a grind- 
ing maimer; cruelly; harshly; oppres-sively; 
harassingly. Quart. Jiev. 

Grindiiig-slip (griiKl'ing-slipk ». A kind 
of oil-stone; a Inme, 

Grlhdle-stoiie (grlndT-ston), n. A grind- 
stone. [Gbsolete and provincial) 

Such a li^ht and nietali'd dance 
Saw y«« never yet in France ; 

And by the leacbjiuiu far the nonce 

That turn round lika gp-mdleslopies, S, ^onson, 

Grtadlet (grill (iTet), n, A small ditch or 
drain. I 

Griadle-tail (grindT-tal), An old name 
for an animal with a curling tail. 

Their horns are plag uy strong, they push down palaces; 

They toss our little habitations 

Like whelps, like^w^//*?./,*//,?, with tlieir heels upward. 

Feaii, ^Fl. 

Gfladstone (grhid'stdu), n. A flat circular 
stone used for grinding or sharpening tools. 
Grindstones are mounted on spindles, and 
turned by a winch-handle or by machinery. 
—■To bring, put, or hold one's nose to tfie 
griiuMrme, to oppress one ; to treat one 
harshly; also, to bring one to Justice or retri- 
bution; to serve one out; to punish, 

He wotild chide them aud tell them they might be 
ashatned, for jack of courage, to suffer the 'Lace- 
daurtO)uaiis to haid their noses to the rrindstane. 

■ ‘ ■ North. ■ 

Would tea to-morrow suit you for finally hringiug 
to the gtdndstme i Dickens . . 

Grimier (griiiTu'), u. Ghe who grins. 
Grimiiligly (grinTng-li), udy. In a grinning 
manner. 

Griut.t ¥oTGriniUth. Chaucer. 

Grinte.f pret. of //rmd. Ground, Chancer. 
Grintingrippn Grinding; gnashing. Chaur 
cer. 


Gript (grip), n. The griffon. See Grvue. 
Grip (grip), ?i. [Fr. gripper, to gripe, of Ger- 
manic origin. See Grimj. J 1. The act or mode 
of grasping by the hand; act of holding fast; 
specifically, the grasp peculiar to any secret 
fraternity as a means of recognition; as, the 
masonic gnp; also, power or strength in 
grasping or holding fast; as, what a {pdp ho 
has ! ‘ 111 the hard grip of Iiis Iiand. ’ Tenng-- 
sou,— 2. That by which anything is grasped; 
a hilt or handle; as, the grip of a sword 
Grip (grip), v.t. To grasp by the hand; to 
gripe; to seize forcibly; to hold fast. 

Grip (grip), v.L Maut. to take hold; to hold 
fast; as, the anchor gH%)s. 

Grip, Gripe (grip, grip), n. [A. Bax. gratp, 
a furrow or ditch; Be. gr'upe, channel in a 
byre for urine.] A small ditch or furrow; a 
channel to carry off water or other liquid. 

A man comfortably dressed lay flat on his back in 
the gripe. W.S. Trench. 

Grip, Gripe {grip, grip), v.t. To trench; to 
drain; to cut into ditches oi’ furrows. 

Gripe (grip), v.t. pret. & pp, griped; ppr. 
gripmig, [A. >S{ix. grtpan, to gripe, to grasp, 
to apprehend; comp. Icel gripa, greipa, 
B, grijpen, Goth, greipan, G. greifen, O.G. 
grifan, to seize, from same root as grab 
(which see). 3 1. To catch with the hand and 
to clasp closely with the fingers ; to hold 
tight or dose; to clutch. 

He that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrist, 
Whilst he that hear.s makes fearful action 
With wrinkled brows. Shah. 

2. To seize and hold fast; to embrace closely. 
He had griped the monarchy in a .stricter and faster 

hold. yer. Taylor, 

3. To clench; to tighten. 

Unlucky Welsted! thy unfeeling master, 

The more thou ttcklest, gripes his hand the faster. 

Pope. 

4. To give pain to the bowels of, as if by 
pressure or contraction. —5. To pinch; to 
straiten; to distress; to oppress. ‘How inly 
BoiTOW grrijpe.'? his SOlll ’ A'Aff/f. 

A disposition is everywhere exhibited by men in 
office to ami .squeeze all submitted to their 

authority. Brougham, 

Gripe (grip), v.L l. To take fast hold of any- 
thing with or as with the huinl; to clasp 
anything closely with the fingers. — ‘A To 
get money by hard bargains or mean exae- 
tioiiB; as, m griping miser.— B. To suffer grip- 
ing pains.— 4. NiiuL to lie too close to' the 
wind, as a ship. 

Gripe (grip), n. 1 . Grasp; seizure; fast hold 
witli the hand or paw or with the arms; also, 
power or strength in grasping or holding 
fast, 

upon my head they plac’d a fruitless crown. 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. Shak, 

2. Squeeze; iiressure. 

Fired with this thought at once he strained the breast; 
’Tis true the hardened breast resist.^ the gripe. 

Dry den. 

3. Oppression; cruel exaction; as, a usurer’s 
gripe. ~i. Affliction; pinching distress; as, 
the gripe of poverty. 

Adam, at the new's, 

Heart-struck with chilling of sorrow stood. 

That all his senses bound. Milton. 

5. t A miser. 

Let him be a bawd, ts. gripe, an usurer, a villain. 

Burton. 

6 . A lever to press against a wheel to retard 
or stop its motion; a brake.— 7. In rmed, 
(especially in pi.) a kind of pinching inter- 
mittent pain in the intestines, of the cha- 
racter of that which accompanies diarrhoea; 
colic.— 8 . Afimt. (a) the forefoot or luece of 
timber which terminates the keel at the 
fore-end. (b) The compass or sharpness of 
a ship's stem under water, chiefly to'wards 
the bottom of the stem, (c) pi. An assem- 
blage of ropes, dead-eyes, and hooks, fas- 
tened to ring-bolts in the deck to secure the 
boats. 

Gripe t (grip), ?i. A griffin, SeeGRVPE. 
GripefuJ (grip'ful). Disposed to gripe. 
Gripe-penny (grlp'pen-ni), n. A niggard; a 
miser, Mackenzie. 

Griper (gripper), n. One who gripes; an op- 
pressor; an extortioner. 

Gripe's-eggt (gripz'eg), n. A griffin or vul- 
ture's egg : a technical name for one of the 
vessels used by alchemists. 

Gripingly (grip'mg-li), adv. In a griping or 
oppressive manner; with a gi’iping pain in 
the intestines. 

Griple, a. SeeGRiPi*LB. 

Gripleness, n. See Grippleness. 

Grippal (grip'al), a. Gripple; rapacious. 
Sir \V. Scott. 

Grippe (grip), n. A French term applied to 
various epidemic forms of catarrh. 

Gripper (grip'er), n. 1 . An Irish term for a 
process-sei’ver or sheriff's officer; a bailiff. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; plue, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abiane; y, Sc, tey. 


2, III prinfinff^ one of the fingers on an nii- 
prcssioii eyliiider which seize the paper hy 
one edge and ctirri' it to, and sometimes 
through, the press. 

Gripple, Grippy (grip'i), a. Avaricious; 
disposed t«> defraud, f.Seotch,} 

Grippie (grip'i), n. IDim. of</n>.] A grip. 
— (hippie for grippm, gripe tor gripe ; fair 
play in wrestling. [Scotch.] 

GrippleJ Griplet (gripa), a. [From stem of 
(jnpi gripe t grab.) i, Oriping; tenacious. 

On his shield lie grifple hold did lay, tlpansr. 

2. Grasping; greedy; oppresBive; covetoiiR. 

It is easy to observe that none are so ^:;rtppk arui 
harthfisted as the childless. 'Bp. HaU, 

Gripplo, t Griplet (grip'l), «. A grip ; a 
grasp. 

Ne ever Artegall \\v:-,griple strong 
For any thingc would slacke, but still upon him hong. 

Spenser. ' 

Gripple-minded (gripl-mind-ed), «. Of a 
griping, tenacious, greedy, or miserly dispo- 
sition. 

O Cyrus, flow many clcsediaiided,x'«>V^/^’'wr«ii'fti 
Christiana shall once be choked in judgement with 
the example of thy just iminhkence I Bp, Hall. 

GripplenesSjt Griplenesst (gripa-nes), n. 
The duality of being giiple; grasping dispo- 
sition. 

Griqiias fgif/kwhs), n. pi. A South African 
breed of Half-castos, occupying the luinks of 
the Orange Elver, resulting from tlie inter- 
coui^e between the Dutch settlers and Hot- 
tentot and Bush women. Part are Christians 
and considerably civilized, being successful 
agriculturists and cattle-breeders. They 
have a tiiriving settlement called Oritina- 
town, 530 miles north-east of Cape Town. 
GriSjf n. [Fr., gray.] A kind of fur. Chau- 
cer. 

GrisatUe (gres-fil'), n. [Fr. gris, gray.] A 
style of painting in various gray tints em- 
ployed to represent solid bodies in relief, 
sucii as friezes, mouldings, ornaments of 
cfirnices, bas-reliefs, itc. 

Grisambert (gri8-ain'b(&r), 7i. Ambergris. — 
m fid, flavoured with the steam 
of melted amhergris. 

Beasts of cha.se, or fowl of game, 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boilerl, 
Grisamber-steamed. Milton. 

Grase t (gres), w. A step or range of steps. 
vSeeGEKE. 

Which as or step may help the.se lovers 

Into your favour. Shalt. 

Grise {gris), n. [See Grice.] A swine. 
Griseous (gris'e-us), a. IL.L. grimts, gray, 
grizzled; Fr. gris, gray] White, mottled 
with black or brown; grizzled; gilzzly. 
Mumider. 

Grisette (gri-zeF), n. [Fr., dim. of gris, O.G. 
gris, gray, originally a sort of gray woollen 
laliric, much used for dresses by women of 
the inferior classes: so called from its gray 
colour.] .4 girl or young married woman 
of tlie working-class in France; more com- 
monly, a belle of tlie working-class given to 
gaiety and gallantry; a young female ser- 
vant of loose morals. 

She was the handsomest I ever saw. Sterne. 

GrisMnt (gris'kin), n. [Dim. from pmfi or 
gricc. See G HICK. ] The spine of a hog. 
Grislea (grisfle-a), n. [After G. Grisleg, a 
Portuguese botanist] A genus of plants of 
thenat. order Lythracea?, containing but one 
species, G. sccimdayi^ native of Venezuela 
and Xew Granada. It is a shrub with oppo- 
site entire leaves and rather large flowers 
in axillary cymes, but is of no special im- 
portance or interest The Old World plant 
formerly known as G. torne^itom is now re- 
ferred to another genus (Womifordia). 
GrMed (griz'ld), Of a mixed colour; 
grizzled. 

I lifted up mine eyes, and saw in a dream, and be- 
hold, the rams which leaped upon the cattle were 
ringstraked, speckled, and^frisled. Gen. xx-xi. lo. 
Grisliness (grizli-nes), n. Quality of being 
grisly or horrible. 

Grisly (grizli), a, [A. Sax. jgfmZfc, grisenlic, 
from grUan or dgrUan, to dread, to fear 
greatly; allied to G. gnisslich, horrible, 
dreadful, ghastly; gramen, graxmi, horror; 
griesehi, to shudder. Akin to E, grew, 

■ gnte, grewsonic.] Frightful; hoiTible; ter- 
rible; grim; as, a igrmZy countenanee; a 
ymfy spectre. 

While the burghers and barons of the north were 
building their dark streets and grisly castles of oak 
and sandstone the merchants of Venice were cover- 
ing their paJace.s with porphyry and gold. Rnskiiu 
—Ghastly, (Grim, (Gtisly, Ectggani. See 
under Ghastly. 

Grisly (griz^ii), a. Gray ; grizzled. See 
GitliSZLY, 
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Grison ( gri'.sun ), n. { Fr, , gray, gray-hiured, 
from gris, gray.] A South Ameriran animal 
of the weasel kind, Gnlo rittatas or Gulktis 
vlttata, a little larger thuii a weasel. It is 
remarkable for being black on the under 
surface of the body and nearly white above. 
It if? very amusing in captivity. Called also 
Ilumn. 

Orisons (gre'sunz), n.pl In gvBg. {a) the 
inhabitants of the eastern Swiss Alps. 
(h) The largiiBt and mo.st eastern (.d tiie‘ 
Swiss cantohs. 

Grist (griB.t), a. [A. Sax. grist, a griuiling, 
fix>rn y?’t/{firti*, to grind. See GniM).] 1. ’riuit 
w'liicii is ground; corn ground; that which 
is ground at one time; as much grain as is 
carried to the mill ut one time, or the meal 
it produces. 

Get priH to the null to have iiloiity in fitofe. Tnxser. 
2. Supiily ; iirovlsion. Swi/t — fo bring 
griM to the mill, to lie a source of prolit; to 
bring profUalile business into one's liaiulH. 

I’he. computation of dc^rous, in ail suatritnotual 
causes, is wont to be made according to the rules 
of timt law, because it firBu^s Bt to fhe mill. 

Hylitrs. 

Gristle (grisT), ». [A. Sax. gristel, gristle; 
akin t<,> grUt, being named from the grind- 
ing or crunching in eating it] In anal, a 
smooth, solid, elastic siiiistaiice in animal 
bodies, giving support with a certain elasti- 
city to various parts, a.s in tlie nose, ears, 
laryaix, trachea, and sternum, and covering 
tlie ends of all bones wliich are united Isy 
movable articulations; cartilage. 

Giistly (grisTi), a. Consisting of gristle; 
like gri.stie; cartilaginous; as, the gristly 
rays of fins connected by membranes. 
Grist-mill (gri,stTnil), n. A mill for grinding 
grain. 

Grit (grit), w. [,A. Sax. grytt, grytta, flour, 
bran, yreOf, sand, gravel, grid, meal; comp. 
E. grout, groat.s\ ’ Allied words occur in 
almost all the Teutonic tongues as well as 
in the Celtic and Slavonic. Comp. Icel, 
grjot, stones, ruMde ; I>. grid, groats; G. 
gries, grit, griitze, groats ; Sw. grus, grit ; 
.Dan, grytte, to bruise, to griite ; W. grid, 
grud," grit, gritty.] 1. The coarse piii't of 
meal ™- 2. Oats hulled or coarsely ground ; 
groat.s: uBually in the plural— 3. Sand or 
gravel ; rough liard particles. —4. In geol. 
any hard sandstone in which tlie coinponent 
grains of quartz are less rounded or sharper 
than in ordinary sandstones ; as, millstone 
grit; grindstone yrff. — 5. Structure of a atone 
in regard to fineness and closeness or tiieir 
oppo.Bites; as, a hone of flue gri.t,—i}. Firm- 
ne.s.s of mind; courage; spirit; resolution; 
determination; pluek. [United States.] 

If he hadn't a had the clear prit in him, and 
showed his teeth and claws, they’d a nullified him 
so you wouldn’t see a fjrease spot of him no more. 

lialibitrlon, 

7. t A kind of crab. Eolland. 

Grit (grit), a. Great. [Scotch.] 

He has sae monie takin’ arts, 

Wibis'/'fif .!«' sma’. Burns. 

Grit (grit), v.i. To give forth a grating 
sound, as of sand under the feet; to grate; 
to grind. 

The sanded floor that beneath the tread. 

Geddsmtf/i, 

Grit (grit), v.L To grate; to grind; as, to 
//rit tlie teeth. fColloq.] 

Grith t (grith), 71. [A. Sax. and Icel grith, 
peace, treaty, security; properly a Scandi- 
navian woril] Agreement. 

Grit-rock, Grit-stone (gritTok, grit'st5n),w-. 
See Gbit, *i. 

Grittie (gritT), a. In her. a term applied to 
the field when composed equally of metal 
and colour. 

Grittiness (gritfl-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being gritty. 

Gritty (grit'i), a. l. Containing sand or grit; 
consisting of grit; full of hard particles; 
sandy. —2. Courageous and resolute. [ United 
States.] 

Grivet (griv'et), n. A small green-gray Abys- 
sinian monkey, belonging to the genus Cerco- 
pithecus, with a large patch of long whitish 
hairs reaching down each side of the head 
like whiskers. The common monkey which 
sits on a barrel-organ is often a grivet. 
Sometimes called Tota. 

Grizet (grez), n. Same as Gme, a step or 
range of steps. 

Grizelin (griz'e-lin). See Gridelin. 

Grizzle (griz'l), u.i pret. & pp. grizzled; ppr. 
giizzting. [Origin doubtful] 1. To grin or 
show tlie teeth. —2. To fret; to grumble. 
Grizzle (grizT), n. [Fr. gris, Q. gries, gray.] 
Gray; a gray colour; a mixture of wliite and 
black. 


f) thou fU^ijiteniWiisg cab! wliAt wilt tliou be 
When time hath on thy c<vje? Shah, 

Grizzled (grizTd), a. Gray; of a mi.xcd 
colour. 

Grizzly, Grisly (grizTi), a. Somewhat gray; 
grayish. 

I.ivinq cireatures do change tladr hair wjtSi age, 
tuniist;: to !.>e gray and white, ;i.s is ?ieen «i inen, 
though some earlier rinrl some later, . . . in old 
S!}i5irrels th. it tnv.i.iyricziy. Bacon. , 

—Grizzly nr imsly hem\ a hirgo and femcious 
bear of We.sforn Forth .America, the Ei'sus 
fovx or JiorrihUis. See Beau. 

Groan (grbii), v.i. f.4. .Sa.’i, grdnian, grdnmi, 
togi’oairi. ITolinbly imitative. Comp. A. Sax, 
ejrimmi, to grunt; W. grwn, a groan; Kr, 
groiidcr, to grunt, groan, grumble.] 1. To 
breathe witli a deep murmuring Bound; 
to utter a niouniftil voice, as in pain or 
JiioiTow; to utter a deep, low-toncd, moan- 
ing sound; to sigh; as, a nation under 

the weight of taxes. 

For we th:it are in this tabernacle being 

burdened, a Cor. v, 4 . 

2. To long or strive after something with deep 
eanieatncss, and as if with groaim. 

Nothintf but holy, pure anil clear, 

Or that which greaneth to be so. G. Herbert. 

Groan (gron), m A low, moaning souinl; 
usually, a deep, mournful sound uttered in 
pain, sorrow, or a nguish ; freq iiently, a deep, 
nmnniiriiig sound littered in disapprobation 
or dcriBioii; tlie opiio-site of cheer; as, the 
spealier was received with groans. 

Such .sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thtmder. 
Such groans of roarinj; wind .-md rain. .S^hah. 

Groan (gron), v.t To act upon in some way 
by groans, as to silence by groaning; as, the 
speaker was .7? well cd down. 

Groaner (groiFer), «. One who groans, 
GroanfulCgroiiTul), a. Sad; inducing gr(>a.ii.s. 
Groanin -maut (grdnTn-m;it), n. Groaiiing- 
malt, that is drink, 11s ale or spirits, pro- 
vided against a w’ornan’si conflnement, and 
drunk by the women assembled on the oc- 
casion. [Scotch.] 

will buy snygrcaui7{'~fnaut7 Burns', 
Groat (grot), 71. [I>. groot, G. gi^ot, that is, 
f/mif, a great piece or coin: so called because 
before this piece was coined by Edward IlL 
the English hud no silver coin larger than tt 
penny.] 1. An old English coin and money of 
account, equal to fourpenee; hence, colloqui- 
ally, fourpeiice, or a fourpenny piece.— 2. A 
pi’overbiai term for a small sum. 

Isiiagine a person of {gifility to marry a wonjaumuclt 
his inferior, and without a great to her fortune. 

.Srri/l. 

Groats (grats), pi. [A. Sax. g7-dtan, groats; 
comp, grout, and see Gbit. ] Oats or wdieat 
that has the husks taken off. 

Grobman (groh'maii), n. A name for the 
sea-bream (which see). 

Grocer (gnyser), n. [A better spelling w’ould 
be gi'osser, since the word originalljr meant 
one who .sold things in the gross or in large 
quantities; 0. Fr. grosskr, one wlio sells 
wares by wholesale, from gros, great.] A 
trader who deals in tea, sugar, spices, coflec, 
liquors, fruits, &c. 

Grocer’s-itch (grd'serz-ich), n. A disease, a 
variety of eczeiiia irnpetigiiioide.s, produced 
ill grocers and persona working in sugar- 
refineries by the irritation of sugar. 

Grocery (grr/s^-ri), n. 1. A grocer’s shop. 
[United States.]— 2. The commodities soUl 
by grocers; usually in the plural 
Many cart-lo.'iite of wine, and tobacco. 

■ Clarend&n, ' 

Groche,t u.t. To grudge; to nnimmr. 
Chaucer. 

Groff, t a. [From root of gi-ovel (which see). ] 
Grovelling; flat on the ground; loiy; pros- 
trate. 

And with that word, withouten more respite 
They fallen and crien pitously, Chaueer. 

Grog (grog), n. [From ‘Old Grog,‘ a nickname 
given, to Admiral Vernon, who introduced 
the beverage, from his wearing a grojp’am 
cloak in rough weather.] A mixture of 
spirit and water not su’cetened; more par- 
ticularly ai>plied to nim and w’ater cold 
without sugar; also used as a general tern 
for strong drink. 

Grog-blossom (grog'blos-sum), n. A red- 
ne.ss or pimple on the no.se or face of men 
who drink ardent spirits to excess. 

Groggery (grog‘d-ri), n. A place where 
grog and other licpiors are sold and drunk. 
[American.] 

Grogginess (grogl-nes), «. The state of being 
groggy or staggering; tipsiness; especially, in 
farrieini, a tenderness or stiffness in the 
foot of a horse or weakne.ss in the forelegs, 


ch, c/iain; , 6h, Sc. locA; g,go; 3, job; ii, Fr. ton; ng, ship; TH, tAen; th, f/dn; w, leig; wh, E'/dg; zh, azure.-- See Key. 
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causes liiru to move in a hob)»ling, 
staggering? nuuiner. often prcKlucud by luueli 
mftnnnont on hard ground. 

Groggy (Jsn’og'i), a. 1. Overcoino with grog, 
80 as to stagger or staniblo; tipsy, [Slang, j 
Heueo--2. In/arrkry, moving in aunneasy, 
hoiddingmainior, (nviiigtotend.erntJSs of the 
feet: Haiti, Bpecillcally, of a horse that bears 
wilt lily tin its heels, Acting or moving 
iibe a man overcome with grog; Btupetlcfl 
iuiil stairgering from blows and exhaustion: 
said of pri?.e- fighters. [Slang.] 

Cijjf coining np full of pliick, Imt quite reeling and 
e'W/.VV, tliL- I'iq-uicrcharjt put iu his left at, u^uil on 
adver'.iry’s nose, ami sent liim down for the last 
, tiirie. T/i,:jcA'crizy. 

Grogratn, Grogran (grtjg'ram. grttg'nin), n. 
fFr./nv>Lst/m<n, coarse -grain, of a coarse tex- 
tnrt3,j A kind of caar.se stuff made ttf silk 
mnl mohair; also, a kind of strong, (;oiu\se 
silk. 

Grog-sEop (grog'shop), ?i. A place wdiere 
grog or othr’r spiritimiis luiuors are sold; a 
ilrum-shop. 

Groin (grt>in), n, [feel, f/rem, a branch, 
an arm of the sea, (jreina^ to branch off or 
seprirate; Bw. yren, a branch, yrem, to 
divide; Be. praith the branch of a tree or 
river.] 1. Tim hollow or tlepression of tlie 
human body in front at the Junction of 
the thigh with the trunk.— 2. InurrA. the 
angular curve made ]>y the intersection of 
giihple vaults crossiitg eacli other at anj’' 
angle. Tn Gothic vaults the gndns are 
always covered 
with ribs, while 
other ribs are 
occasionally ap- 
plied to the 
Ijiamsuifacesof 
the vaulting 
cells. The three 
classes of vault- 
ing ribs may ha 
desbnmted as 
groin ribs, ridge 
n5).s, and sur- 
, , face; ribs. The 
difigonal rib is 
that which oc- 
cupies th(> groin 
of jt <pi[idrii>;u’' 
titc vrtult, aiul 
thcrehu'o the diagonal of its plan. --3, A 
wooden brtiaiavatiU’ or frame of wood-work 
cwiHti'Ucted acrtjss a bt.‘ach between low 
and htgfi water to retain Hand or mud 
thrown up by the tide. 

Groin f groin), rt. In urcA. to form into 
groins; to ornament with groins. 

The hand di.W rewnduU donie, 

And the aide*! ot Ciifistian Kinue, 

ill a sad sincesity, ■ /^niffsou. 
Groin,! Groine.i vJ. [I’r. ampm, to growl 
orgrumlde, L, ynumw, tognint] To groan 
ur grunt; to hang the Up in di.^content. 

■ Vhnucer. 

Groin, t Groine,f n, [Fr. grmit from L. 
grutuiiH, to grunt] The snout of a swine; 
a hanging lip. Clmtce-r. 

Groined (groind), a. in arah. having groins; 
having angular eurve.s made by interBect- 
iiig vaults tir arches ; as, u gmined arch.-- 
irmhwi ceiUnij, grnmed r^nf, ii ceiling 



tt ti, Groiny. 



Groined Salinburv Cathedral. 

formed by three or more intersecting vaults, 
every two of which fonu a groin at the in- 
tersection, and all the groins meet in a 
eommt>n point called the apex <ji* sumrait. 
The eun'ed surface Ijctween twa adjacent 



groins i.s termed the scctmid. Groined roofs 
are coiumnu to classic and rae<lieval archi- 
tecture, lint it is in the latter style that they 
are seen in their greatest jierfectioii. In 
this style, by increasing the number u£ in- 
tersecting vaults, vaiying their plana, and 
covering their surface with ribs ami veins, 
great variety and richness were obtahied, 
and at length the utmost limit of complexity 
was reached in the fan groin tracery vault- 
ing. 

Groining (groining), nx In arciL same as 
Gruin. 

Gromel, Grommel (gi’om'el), n. See Grom- 
well. 

Gromet, Grommet (grom'ot), n. [Fr. gonr- 
'uiette, u curb, from itunnmr, to curb, from 
Armor, gramy a curb.l Naut a ring for 
fastening the upper edge 
of a .sail to its stay. It is 
formed by taking a strand 
just unlaid from a rope, 
forming a ring of the size 
wished l^y putting the end 
over the standing part, 
carrying the long end 
twice round the ring in 
the crevices till the ring ^’^'ornetforaSaii, 
is complete, and then ty- 
ing the two ends by an overhand knot. — 
gromet, a similar ring used to eoJitain 
shot in time of action.— Gromet wad, a wad 
used in ffring cold shot from smootli-bbre 
guns when tlie elevation is less than ;F. It 
is formed of a circle of rope less in diame- 
ter than the bore of the gun for which it is 
intended, with the cro.^8-pieces projecting 
l>eyond the exterior of the circle. 
Gromwell, GromiX (gromhvel, ginnill), n. 
ICalled also Gmnel^ Grommel, Grmjmill, 
(xvmjmilUt; Fr. -supposed by some 

to be from L. granummilii, grain of millet, 
on account of its grains.] "The common 
name of the plants of tiic genus Litho- 
spermum, nat. order lioraginace?;e, con tam- 
ing a number of widely distributed species, 
which are mo-st nuriicrotis in the warmer 
parts of the temperate zone, and three of 
which are natives of Britain. The seeds of 
/.•. (ffftcinaU woxn formerly supposed, from 
their stony hardness, to lie eitlcucions in 
the cure of gravel They are occasionally 
used as a (Miiretlc, and for obviating stran- 
gury in the form of emulsion. The species 
arc all remarkable for the stony Imrdness of 
the pericarp, which, when analyzed, is found 
to contain a greater tpiantity of earthy mat- 
ter than any other organized substance. 
GtOU&,fv.i. To groan; to grunt. Chaucer, 
GroEiageafst (gro-ninTen-ist), n. Mceles. 
one of a sub’Sect of the Anabaptists, whicli 
took its rise in the ten'itory of Grmmgcn. 
TJic Groningenists held the opinion that 
J'mias and tlie high-priests were blessed, 
because in the murfler of Jesus they had 
executed the designs of God. 

Groxititpret. olgrmm, Chamer, 

GroOBi (grbm), n. [A parallel fonn with 
Goth, and A. Sax, gxmm, O.R. gome, man, 
iippeiiringin Jmdegroom(A, Sax, 6r.#ywma); 
Be:, grmw, a man, a warrior, a lover; O.JX 
gronii a youth; O.B, grmne, a h(^% a lover, 
aHervant, Guma (O. H.G. Acme) is the same 
word as L. fiomo, a man; the r does not 
litdong to the root and is a cemparatively 
late liisertion. 1 1. A boy or young man; a 
waiter; a .servant; especially, a man or boy 
■who has the charge of horses; one Wiio takes 
care of horses or the stable, 

Eia when she iiarted lienee she Mt ^erg'ramie 

An yrnu man, which did on her attenfl. S^etissr, 

2. One of sevei'al officers in the English royal 
household; as, proem of the stole; gromn of 
the chamber,— S. A man newly married or 
about to be married; a bridegroom. 

The brides are wiiked, their are drest. 

■ D>yde}U ", 

Drinking health to bride and.r'»-ww, 

VVe wish theta store of happy days. Terntyson, 

Groom (grom), r.t To tend or care for, as 
ahotBe.,- 

Groomlot (grbm 'let), n. A small groom, 
T. Ilmk. 

Groom-porter (grbm'pOr-tcr), n. An officer , 
of 'the royal houHchobl, •whose business was i 
to see the king’s lodging furnished with j 
tables, clmirs, stools, and firing, as also to i 
provide carils, dice, tfec., and to decide dis- : 
putes arising at curds, dice, laiwling, Ac, ! 
He was allowed to keep ,a« open gaming 
table at Christmas. The office was not aboi- f 
ished till the reign of George III. j 

■' ^ ■ Hfi will win you ■■ ■ ■ | 

By irresistible luck, within this fortnight ! 


Fate, filr, fat, ffpl; mS, met, hiir; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bhW; ■ 


Enough to buy a barony. They will set him 
Upmoat at groom^porttr'x a.\\ the Christmas, 
And for the whole year through, at every jilace 
Where there is play. B. ^omon. 

Groom’s-man, Groomsman (grbmz/man), 
n. One wlio acts aa attendant tm a bride- 
groom at his marriage. 

Groot (grot), n. [See GROAT.] An old money 
of account in Bremen, of the value of rather 
over ^d. Seventy-one groots >vere equal to 
one rix-dollar or thaler, of the value of 
Zs. Zhd. 

Groove (grbv), n. [A. Sax. grOf, greef, a 
grave, a den, fi’om grafan, to dig; comp. Icel. 
grdf, Goth, groha, a pit; JD. groeve, a furrow, 
a ditch, a pit, G. gimbe, a pit, hole, grave, 
from grahen, pret. grxih, to dig.] 1, A fur- 
row or long liollow, such as is cut by a tool; 
a rut or furrow, such as is fonned in the 
ground or a rock hy the action of water; a 
channel, usually an elongated narrow chan- 
nel, formed by whatever agency. Hence— 
2. The fixed routine of one’s life. — 3. In 
mmiiig, a shaft or pit sunk into the earth. 
Groove (grbv), v.t. pret. A pp. grooved; ppr. 
grooving 1 To cut a groove or channel in; 
to furrow. 

Grooved (grbvd), %i, and ct. Channelled; cut 
with grooves; speciflcally, in hot marked 
with longitudinal ridges or furrows ; as, a 
grooved stem. 

Groover (grbv'i^r), n. 1. One who or that 
wliich cuts a groove, —2, [Local ] A miner. 
Grope (grop), v,i. pret. & pp. groped; ppr. 
groping, [A. Bax. grdpian, grdpian; Sc. 
and O.B. grape, to feel with the hands— 
closely allied to pripe, </mb, and graap.l 

1. To use the hands; to feel with the hands; 
to handle. 

Hands they liiwe and they sliall not 

CTim. 7, Trans, 

2. To search or attempt to find something 
in the dark, or as a blind person, hy feeling; 
to move about in darkness or obscurity; to 
feel one's way, as with the hands; to attempt 
anything blindly. 

■\Ve.,«>v.^<?forthe wall like the blind. Is. lix. lo. 
The dying believer leaves the weeping children of 
niortalit}' to .ifrope a little longer among the miseries 
and sensualities of a worldly life. fhtekminstcy. 

Grope (gr op), v. t. 1. 1 To seize or touch with 
the hands; to grasp; to handle; to feel 
I have touched and tasted the Lord, and ,^roped 
Him with hands, and yet unbelief has made all un- 
savoury. Rogers, 

2. To search out by feeling in or as in the 
dark, or as a blind per.son; as, we gro^yed 
our way at midnight. 

But Strephon, cautious, neverineant 
The bottom of the pan to Swift. 

3. To attempt to discover; to make examina- 
tion of; to try; to sound. 

How vigilant to grofe men’s tlioughts, and to pick 
out somewhat whereof they might complain. 

Htzyxvard. 

Groper (grop'^r), n. One who gropes; one 
tvho fee is his tvay in the dark, or searehes- 
hy feeling. 

Gropingly (grop'ing-li), ado. In a groping 
manner. 

Groroilite (gro'roil-it) -n. In niineraZ. earthy 
manganese, found near in France, 

and occurring in roundish masses, of a 
browuish-ldack colour and reddirii-brown 
streak. Daria. 

Gros (gro), n. [Fr., thick, strong.] A fabric, 
usually of silk, of a strong texture; as, gro$ 
de Naples, gym de Tours, groe de Berlin, Ac., 
all strong fabrics. 

Grosbeak, n. See Geossbeak. 

Grosclien (grb'shen), n. [From L. L. gymms,. 
thick—in oppo.sition to ancient thin lead 
coins.] A German coin equal to a little 
over Iff. English. Ten groseliens make one 
mark, which is worth about l,s‘. English. The 
groscheri is divided into 10 pfemiige. The 
oldest groscheiiis known -were struck at 
Treves in 1104. 

Grosert. SeeGEOSSART. 

Gross (grbs), a. [Fr. gros, L.L, grossus; of 
doubtful comiection.s.] I. Thick; buUcy;. 
particularly applied to imimals, fat; coi*- 
pulent; large; great; as, a < 7 ross body. ‘Two 
yro-ss volumes.’ Baker. [Formerly used of 
size in general] 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so as beetles. Shak. 

2. Coarse; rough; not fine or delicate; as, 
gross sculpture; gross features,— 3. Coarse, 
m a figurative sense; rough; vulgar; in- 
delicate; obscene; impure; sensual; applying 
either to persons or things, 

Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more. to love 
Vice fur itself. Milton, 


oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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e iu;x:{ Jsecorue ' 
Mtimidaj, 


T 3 ic tt?rsjr» which are delicate in rmc 
3u tile next. 

4. (jjpctit; palpal.>le; eri«riiious; Hhameftil; 
llas^raat; as, mistake; f/ro.s's injustice. 

yVe hve in a highly civiUxed i.Mte of ‘society, in 


oppression coiiumtted in any part o 
a few hours discussed by iniHioiis, dfae.-JwA.ry. 

5. Thick; deiiBe; not attemifited; not refined 
or pure; as, it // tow, s' medium; uirigrosu 
elements.— (}. N'ot easily roused or excited; 
not sensitive in ])erueptioii drfeeling; stupid; 
dull. 

Tell her of things that iio ^mw car can he.ar. 

Ah' i tiff! . 

7. Wliole; entire; total; as, the gross sum, 
or gross amount, as opposed to a sum or 
amount consisting of separate or speoilied 
Iiarts, or to a sum or amount from wliich 
a deduction has been made.— <?roy,S' weight, 
the weight of merchandise or gijods, with 
the dust and ilross, the Ijag, cask, chest, 
Ac,, ill whieli tJiey are contained. After an 
allowance of tare and tret is de<iucted, tiie 
remainder is denominated neat or nett 
weight. 

Gross ferdfi), n. l. The main body; the chief 
part; the bulk; the mass; as, the gross of 
the people. 

Remember, ijon, 

Ycnt tire a general; other wars require you; 

For see the Saxon begins to move. Drytfm. 

2. Literally, the gross or great hundred; the 
number of twelve dozen; twelve times 
twelve; as, a gross of bottles. It never iias 
the plural form; as, five gross or ten gross. 
— .d great gross, twelve gro.ss or 144 dozen. 
— the gross, in gross, in the bulk, or the 
undivided whole; all parts taken together. 
— Advoiimm in gros,s, in law, an atlvowBon 
separated from the property of a manor, and 
annexed to the person of its owner.- CVmi- 
7nofi in gross, in luw, a common annexed to 
a man's person, and not appiirt(:maut to land. 
— Villain in gross, in feudal law, a villain 
or servant wlio did not belong to the land, 
hut iiumediately to the person of the lord, 
ami was transferalile by deed, like chattels, 
from one owner to anotliei*. 

Grosaart, Grosert (groy/art, groz'ert), n. 
[l''r, groseille, from G. traiisel, in the com- 
Iioimd word krausdheere, a gooseberry. See 
GooSKBERiiy.i A gooseberry. Called also 
Grosot. [Scotch.] 

Grossheah:, Grosbeak: (gros'bek), n. [Gross, 
thick, atid ijcalc.] 

A name common 
to several inses- 
sorial birds of 
different genera, 
distinguished I>y 
the thickness of 
the bill, which 
is convex above, 
and BO strong as 
to enable the 
birds, though of 
small size, to 
break the stones 
of elierrios, olives, 

&c. In appear- 
ance they resemble the finches, to who.se 
family (Fringilluhe) they in general belong. 
The hawthorn grossheak or hawfinch is the 
Coecothvaustes vulgaris. The green gross- 
beak or greenfinen is the 0, ckloris. The 
pine grossheak is the Loxia emicleator. The 
grenadier groasbeak is the Pyromekma orix. 
The car<lihal grossheak is the Cardinalis 
virginiamis or Loxia Cardinalis of Lin- 
nmus. Tlie.se birds are in general shy 
and solitary, chiefly living in woods at a 
distance from the habitations of man. 

Tlie green grossheak is common in every 
imrt of Britain, and may be seen in every 
hedge, especially in winter. 

Gross-fed (grbs'fed), a. Fed or sup- 
ported grossly, or by gross food. 
Gross-headed (gros'hed-ed), a. Having 
a thick skull; stupid. 

This was it, to pluck out of the heads of his ad- 
mirers the conceit that all who are not prelatieal 
are ^>-r0sS‘/teadeii, thick-witted, illiterate, .shal- 
low’, iMilhm. 

Grossifleation (gros^i-fl*kri"shon), n. 

The act of making gross or thick, or state 
of becoming gross (.(r thic-k; especially, 
in hot a term applied to the sw'elling of 
the ovary of plants after fertilization. 
Grossify (gros'i-fi), v.t and i. [B. gross, 
and L, faeio, to make.] To make gross 
or thick; to become gross or thick. 

Grossly (grdsli), ado. In a gross manner; 
greatly; without delicacy; coarsely; rudely; 
shamt?fiiUy; vulgarly. 



Green Gr^.^sbeak 
( Coccoih rausies chiaris). 


An otfetuler, wiio h.as 7,0 odemkd the Jaws, 
ytmius. 

I wmild beuni;U;r;tf>i:->'l to fspfjak nut philusophic.iliy 
and properly andaccordin,;!' to , such eon- 

ceptiuni as vuljjar peuplu ttutiitl be apt to frasne. 

j .Vir /, Naivian. 

Grossness {gros'nes), n. The state or quulity 
of being gross; greatness; coarseness; in- 
delicaey; rudeness; vulgarity. 

Vice itself lost half its evil bylosimjall its .jO-jW- 

itesi'. Bii-rA’i'. 

Grossulaceae, Grossiilariacess (gios-u-kV- 
se-e, grG3-u-luTi-a"se'e), n. [L.L, grossukt, 
a gooseberry. See OliossAiiT.j A tribe of 
the imt. order Saxifragacem, eornprclieiiding 
the gooseberry and ctirrant of gardens; and 
consisting, in fact, of only one genus, liibca 
See Gooseberry, Bibes. 

Grossulaceous (gros-u-la'shti-iis), tt. In hot. 
of or pertaining to the Grossulacom. 
Grossular (groB'u-Ier), a. [L.L, grossukt, a 
gooseberry. See<Titos.SART.] Pertaining to or 
resemlding a goostiberry ; aB,^/ro>v^.'?,df7,rKarnet. 
Grossular, Grossulatre (grosTi-bh*, gros-u- 
laiO,u. A rare transiucent mineral, a variety 
of the dodecahedral ganiet, found in Sil>eria; 
so named from its green tioloiir, resembling 
that of the gooseberry. 

Grossuiarite (gros-'u-l^r-it), n. Same as 
Qrmstdar, 

Grot,t n. A groat; a coin "worth fourpence. 
Chaucer. 

Grot (gTot), 71. Same as Grotte. [Poetical] 
Grotesqtue (grd-tesk'), a- [Pr., from grotte, 
a gr*»tto, from tlie paintings in the ancient 
crypts and grottos.] 1, Besendjling the fig- 
ures found in grottos; wildly formed; wliini- 
sical ; extravagant ; of ii’regular forms and 
proportions; ludicrous; antic; as, grotesque 
paintings; grotesque designs. 

Thu c}i;uupain head 
Of a deep wilderness, whose iiairy sirles 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied. Ahttm. 

2. A term applied to artificial grotto-work, 
decorated witli rock-"work, shells, Ac, 
Grotesq.iie (gro-tesk'), n. 1. A (aipricious 
variety of arabes(iue ornamentation, whiclt, 
as a whole, has no type in nature, the parts 
of .animulB, plants, and other incongruous 
elements being cunibined together; used by 
the Eomana in decorative painting and re- 
vived by the artists of the .llenaissaiice, [In 
this sense W'ritten also Grottesqiui. ] bee 
Arabesque.— 2. Wliimsical figures or scen- 
ery. ‘Phantasms or grotesques," liuskin.— 
Artificial grottu-"iiyork. [In this sense 
written alsoG'ro/tesrjuc.]— 4. A SQuat-shaped 
printing type. 

Grotesquely (grd-teskTi), In a gru- 
te.sque manner. 

Grotesqueness (grd-tceli'nes), n. state or 
(piality of being grotesque. 

Fancies, however extravagant in g-rctesqueness of 
shadow or shape. /iiesAeiu. 

Grotesquery (grt>-teskT--ri), n. [Formed on 
type of v.hicancrg, trickerg, foolery, ttc.] The 
act of indulging in grotesque wliiins or an- 
tics; grotesque conduct; a grotesque action; 
an embodiment or expression of grotesiiue- 
ness. 

His (Prof, Wilson’s) range of xJi^wer is e.xtraordin- 
ary : from the nicest subtleties of femtiune tenderness, 
h<2 jmssea at will to the wildest aninial riot and the 
most ilniin)' grotesqueries of huniuur. 

Chambers's Eitcy. 

Grotta Cgi'ot'ta), ? 1 . A grotto. 

Let it be turned to ’Ougrotia or place of shade. Bacon. 

Grottesque(grot-teskO,'U. Bee Grotesque,7i., 
Grotto (grot'to), 71 . pi. Grottos or Grottoes 
(grotToz). [li’r. grotte, It, grotta, from L. 
crypta, Gr. krypte, a covered place, a cave, 



Grotto of Melidhoni in Crete. 

a vault, from krypto, to conceal] 1. A 
cave or jiatiiral cavity in the earth, as in 
a mountain or rock. Some of these sub- 


terranean cavities are famed for the mephi- 
tic exlmhitions that ia.sue from tlieiii, as tlic 
Grotta del Cane near Xaples; but there are 
others not less celebrated for their beauty 
and grandeur, as the grotto «7f Antiparos 
ajid tiiat represented in tho cut.— -2. An ar- 
tilicial caveni decorated "with rock- work, 
Bhells, A’c., eoustriicted for coolue&.s and 
pleasure. 

Grotto-work (grotTd-werk), jr Oniamental 
work er shell-work in a garden, in imitation : 
of a grotto. 

Grouan, Growaii (groidan), 71 . [ Armor. 
fjrouan, sand.] In tin-mming, a lode which 
abounds in rough gravel or .sand. 

Groughtt (grot), n, Growth. Chaqmmn. 
Ground (grtiuml), 77. [A, Sax. G. ,I>aii. and 
Sw, grunii, I), grand, leal gmrmr, Goth, 
grundus, ground. Proliably the original 
meaning whis dust or earth, the oi’igin of tlie 
Anglo-Saxon word being grindan, to grind. 
According to Dieft'enhaeii 'Griiud stands in 
tlie same I'elation to grindan as mulda (A. 
Sax. molde, E. mold, mould) and other names, 
forearth to 77mZ«77' (Goth., to grind).] 1. The 
surface of the earth ; the outer crust of the 
globe; hence, the .surface of a floor or pave- 
ment, as supposed to be resting upon the 
earth. 

There was not a man to till the Gen. ii, 5. 

Dagrtii was fallen on his face to the before 

the ark of the Lord. 1 Sam. v. 4. 

2. Begion; territory; country; hind; as, 
Kgypfhm grtmml; Ihitish groimcl; heavenly 
(jround.~-]i. Land; estate; possession; hence, 
the place assigned to one in certain games,, 
as cricket; as, the batsman is in his ground. 
Thy next design is on tliy neighbour’s 

Dry den. 

4. That on tvhich anything may stand or 
ro.st, or be raised or transacted ; that from 
which anything may rise or originate; foun- 
dation of knowledge, liolief, or conviction; 
originating force, agency or agent; support; 
ultimate or first principle: generally in a 
figurative sense. ‘Making happiness t-lie 
ground of his unhappiness.' Si^ It Sidney. 

The grounds of our fujurrel with France had re- 
ceived no manner of addition. Stvi/t. 

To the solid 

Of nature trusts the Mind that builds for aye. 

iVards'zvarth . 

5, In the fine arts, (a) in painting, the sur- 
face on tvhicli a figure or object is repre- . 
sented; that surface or substance which re- 
tains the original colour, and to wliich the 
other colours are applied to make the repre- 
sentation ; as, crimson on a white yrowid. 
(b) In sculp, tlie flat siU’face from which the 
figures rise; .said of a work in relief.— -6. In 
mannf. the principal colour, to which others- 
are considered as oriiainental; that portion 
of manufactured articles, as tapestry, car- 
peting, &c,, of a uniform colour, on which 
the figures are, asit were, drawn oriirojectod. 
Hence— 7. A foil or background that sets off : 
anything. 

Like bright metal on a sullen ground: 

My reforVimtion glittering o’er my fault. Sha/e. 

8. pi. Sediment at the bottom of liquors; 
dregs; lees; fieces; as, aoUaa groxmds ; the 
grounds of strong beer,— 9. In etching, a. 
composition sprea<l over the surface <)f 'the 
plate to he etidied, to prevent the acid from . 
eating into the plate, except where an open- 
ing is made witli the point of the etching- 
needle,— 10. In music, (a) a composition in 
which the base, consisting of a fe^v bars of 
independent notes, is continually repeated 
to a continually varying melody, (b) The 
plain song ; the tune on wliich descants- 
are raised. —11. Formerly, the pit of a 
play-hoiLse.— 12. In mining, the stratum 
in wTiich the lode is found.— is. In jom- 
ery, one of the pieces of wood fixed to 
walls and partitions, with their surfaee& 
flush with the plaster, to which the fac- 
ings orfinisliinga are attached. —To 67 ’ca/r 
ground, to penetrate the soil for tJie first 
time, as in cutting the first turf of a raii- 
ifel way, mine, &c.; lienee, fg. to take the 
first step in, or enter upon, any under- 
taking. 

How happy, could I but, in any measure, make 
manifest to you the meanings of Heroism ; the 
divine relation . . . which iu .all times unites a 
gre.’it man to other men; .ajid thus, as it were, not 
exhaust my subject, but so much as brmA ground’ 
on it. Carlyle. 

—To fall to the ground, to come to nought; 
as, the project /tdZ to the ground.— To 
gain ground, («) to advance; to proceed 
forward in conflict; as, an army in battle 
gains ground; Jience,to obtain anacl vantage; 
to have some success ; as, the army gains^ 
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Sfrmnd on the enemy, ili) T»> credit; | 
to prevail; to become more general or ex» i 
tenaive; as. the opinion gtiim gromid.~^To \ 
U>se ground, (a) to retire; to retreat; to with- i 
draw from the paaition taken. (&) l*o lose ' 
advantage, (c) To lose cretlit ; to decline ; 

hecoiiie h‘S3 in force or extent— ^o giue 
ground, to rect)*!?*; to yield advanfci^e.— To 
gH grotmd, tu gather ground, to gain ground. 
jRaVo}— To hand urn's gruumi, to stand 
lirm; ind to recede 4jr yield. 

Oroimd (ground), v.t X To lay or set on or 
in tin; ground. 

And fncud'jJiip wliich a faint aifcctinn breeds 
Witbciut resjard of good, dies like iWgrvimded seeds. 

Spenser. 

When die fans are thus dtsclxar;:fed, the werd of 
coRiniand in course is toiirctasd arms. .,4ddison, 

2. To .settle or e.stablisli, as on a foundation, 
basis, cause, reason, or principle; to lix or 
settle firmly; to hmnd; to base; as, argu- 
menta grounded on reason or common sense. 

* Displeasure grounded upon no other argu- 
ment.’ Shaki 

flow f^nminded he bis title to the crown 
Upflu our f:ul? 

To thoroughly instruct in, elements or first 
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The* fact 15 . she had learned {French! long ago. and 
rounded iiersclf ‘.uhsctiuently Ln the graunnar so as 
to be able to teach it to George. TkatJiierajf. 

X ]S%nt to run ashore or rgrdund; to cause 
to take tht> ground; as, to ground a ship. 
<lroimd (ground), v.i. To run aground ; to 
strike the iifround and remain fixed; as^ the 
ship groimdedl in two fathoms of water. 
Ground (groiuid), pret &pp. ot grind. 
GrottEdage (grouud'aj), n. A tax paid by a 
ship for the ground or space she occupies 
while in port. 

Ground -angling (ground'atig-gl-ing). n. 
Angling without u fioat.with a weight placed 
ii few inches from the hook. 
Ground-annual (ground'an-nfi-al), n. Xii 
SrotH Uiv\ an e.Htate created in land by a 
v'fta,t!a], who, in»teud of selling his hind for a 
gross sum, reserves an annual ground-rent 
fronj the vendee, this grtvund-rent being a 
fierpetual burden upon the land, 
Grotmd-ash (grtuind’afth), n. A sapling of 
ash; a young shoot from the stump of an 
n-h; alsj) a name in some districts for-.r%o- 
pmUvnh PeAagriirui. 

Ground-balliftf ground'! uVlif ) , n. In mminff, 
a supcriateiifient of niinc.s whose duty it is 
to muku periodical visits, and report upon 
their condition. 

Ground-bait (groumiTuU), n. Bait dropped 
, ti.i tlic ladtom of the water to collect the fish 
together. 

Ground-base, Groimd-bass (groundlias), 
n. lu music, a base consisting of four or 
eight Iku’s, wlduli .are contiuuaily repeated 
during the whole namuii cat. 
Ground-cherry (ground’cher-ri), ». t A 
inline applied to OmmtB ekammenmis, a 
plant with smootli siiiiiiiig leaves, and sphe- 
rical acid fruit, sfunctimes found in our 
gardens funbieii on the eoiunion cherry.—’ 
± An Anierk'uu name for the native plants 
(if the genus Phy.salis. 

Ground-dove, Ground-pigeon (ground'- 
duv, grouud'pi-Jon), n. A'ames common to 
thtiso birds of the fanuly (iolumbidre which 
live mostly on the ground arid little on trees. 
Their wings are short luid rounded, their 
legs long, and their feet more adapted for 
walking than grasping. The ground-doves 
include the beautiful bronze-vvliigs of Aus- 
•.tralia, .■ 

Groundediy ( ground ' ed - li ), adv. In a 
grounded or finnly established manner. 
Grounden,t pp. of igrrind. Ground, Ghaueer. 
Ground-floor (gromwTildr), 71. The floor of 
a house on a level, or nearly so, with the 
exterior grouiul. 

Ground-form (graund'forni), n. In grarn. 
a name sonietimcs given to the basis of a 
w<n’d to which the inflectional parts are 
added in declension, or conjugation; the 
stem. . 

Ground-gru, Ground-ice (grounergri), 
ground'ib), n. (Uru is probably Fr. crue. 
Ice formed at the bottom of a 
: river, or other body of water, before ice 
k'gius to appear on the surface. 
Ground*lieinlo(ilc(grmtml'hein-lolv), n. An 
Aiueriaan uaine for a creeping variety of the 
common yew {^uxus hiicmta) found in the 
Tnited+Statesv 

Grotmd-hogXgrmindlmg), 7t. 1. The popular 
name of tlic American rodent, Arctmnys 
mumx, or nmnnot, u.sually called in xVew 
rlngbmd Woodchuck. A name applied to 
the Orgeteregms mpcmls, a South African 


edentate quatiruped which burrows in the 
ground: so called from its bearing a general 
resemblance to a ianmll, short-legged pig. 
See Obycterofus. 

Ground-hold (ground'hold),!!. Maut. tackle 
for holding on to the ground. 

Like IS a ship 

Having spent all her masts and her £-rouna-hold. 

Spenser. 

Ground-ice (ground 'is), n. See Gkound- 
Oiiu, 

Ground-tvy (ground'i-vi), n. The poimlar 
name of the plant NepeUi Glechoma {Glech- 
oma hederaem), nat. order Baluatic. It is 
a British plant, with opposite creiiato leaves 
and wdiorls of purple labiate flowers, which 
appear in spring. It was formerly held in 
much repute for its supposed tonic proper- 
ties, and a herb tea was made from it. It 
was also used in making ale, whence one of 
its old names is Alehoof, 

Ground-joint (ground'joiut), n. In mach. 
a kind of joint in which, the surfaces to be 
fitted are previously covered with fine eniei*y 
and oil (in the case of metal), fine sand and 
water (in the case of glass), and rubbed to- 
gether. 

Ground-joist (ground' joist), n. In arch. 
one of the joists whieli rest upon sleepers 
laid on the ground, or on bricks, prop-stones, 
or dwarf- walls, used in basement or grouud- 
floors.. 

Ground-law (groundTfl), n. Fundamental 
or e.sseutial law. 

The very constitution and ^rotmdda'iu of this 
hxjmaii species which has been redeemed by Christ, 
is the self-sacrifice which Christ displayed as the one 
pjerfectifiJi of hutnanity. C, 

Groundless (grouiicl'les), a. Wanting ground 
or foundation; wanting cause or reason for 
support; not authorized; false; as, 
less fear; a groundless report or agsertion. 

How .r^rmtiidiess that reproach is which is cast upon 
titeux of being aver.se to our jiational w’orship. 

freeholder. 

Groundlessly (ground'les-li), adw. In a 
groundless manner; without reason or cause; 
without authority for .support. 
Groundlessness (grouml'les-nes), 71. The 
.state or quality of being groundless; want 
of just cause, reason, or authority for sup- 
port. ‘The graundlessims of that tradi- 
tion.' L. A ddison. 

Ground-line (granml'Iin), n. in gmmi. and 
persp. tlie line of interaectioii of the hori- 
zontal and vertical planes of projection. 
Groundling (grmmflling), n. 1. A popular 
name for two fishes that keep at the bot- 
tom i>l the water: (n) the spined loach (Lo- 
hiiis trcnial)' (6) the black goby (Gobius 
niger)~~th& former common in fresh water, 
the latter on the coast-. —2. t A spectator who 
stood in the pit of the theatre, which was 
literally on the ground, having neither floor 
norbcmches- 

O, it oifetifis nxe to the soul to hear a robustious 
periwig-pateti feUoxv tear a passion to tatters, to very 
rags, to split the ears of the ^yyointdiififfs. ShaA, 

Ground-liverwort (gronnd'Ii-ver-weri), n. 
A lichen, PeltMea cahina. Called alsoi^tw;- 
Ikhen. 

Ground-lizard (ground'li-zdrd), n. A spe- 
cies of lizard (A nieira very common 

in Jamaica, frequenting the roadside.^ and 
open pastures. 

Groundlyt (ground'li), adn. Upon princi- 
ples; solidly; not superficially, ‘A man 
grtmndlg learned.' A seham. 

Ground-mail (grountl'inai), n. Duty paid 
for the right of having a empse interred in 
a churchyard. (Scotch.) 

‘Reasonable charges,’ said the sexton, • o«, there’s 
gvotoufnutil, and beH-sUIer (though the bell's broken 
nac doubt}, and the kist, and ray day’s wark, and my 
bit fee, and some brandy and ale to the drigie/ 

SirlP.Scoit. 

Ground-mould (ground'mdld), n, Inengin. 
a mould or frame by means of which the 
surface of the ground is wrought to any par- 
ticular fom, as in terracing or embanking. 
Ground-nest (ground'nest), m A nest on 
the ground. Milton. 

Grotmd-niclae (ground'nich), n. In arch. 
a niche wlio.se base or seat is on a level with 
the ground-floor. 

Ground-nut (groumTnut), n. A name com- 
mon to several plants: (a)ATaclmhypogma, 
an annual plant growing in the warm parts of 
America, having hairy pinnate leaves Which 
have four leaflets, pods with a lining of a kind 
of net-work containing two to four seeds of 
the size of a hazel-nut, and a root having 
(lUalitiesresembling li(|uorico, for which it is i 
sometimes used. SeoAiucHrs. {h)Bunmm \ 
jhzmsum. See Earth-nut. (c) A legu- i 
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ininous twining plant tuberosa), pro- 

ducing clusters of dark purple flowers, and 
havuig a root tuberous and pleasant to the 



taste, (d) The American plant jPrt5iflaj fri- 
foUum, mil its pungent globular root, 
Ground-oaE (gi’ound'ok), n. A sapling of 
oak. , 

Ground-pearl (ground'p6rl), n. In entom, 
an insect, Co0c7« (Mar(jarodes)formicaruiny 
found in ants' nests in the West Indies. 
Ground-pig (ground'pig), n. l. The name of 
a South African rodent animal (Aulacod^is 
Sivinderiarius), mih -family Echiniyna: so 
called from its burrowing habits.— .2. A name 
soinetimes given to the ground-hog. 
Ground-pigeon, n. See Ground-povs. 
Ground-pine (grouncl'pm), ti. 1, A tufted 
spreading herbaceous plant of the genus 
Ajuga (A. Charnmpitys), nat. order Labiatm, 
formerls' classed among the germanders, and 
said to be called pine from its resinous smell. 
2, A name sometimes given to several species 
of the genus Lycopodium or club-rnosB, nat. 
order Lycopodiaceie; especially, (a) L. clava- 
tum-t or common club-moss, a long, creeping 
evergreen plant, found in heathy pastures, 
whose dust-like spores are very inflammable 
and are used to produce the lightning of 
theatres, for fireworks, &c. (b) L. dendroi- 
deimi, a graceful tree-shaped evergreen, 
about 8 inches high, found in moist places 
in the dark woods of A^ortli America. 
Ground-plan (ground'plan), n. In arch. 
the representation of tlie divisions of a 
building on the same level with the surface 
of the ground. 

Ground-plane (ground'plan), n. The hori- 
zontal plane of projection in perspective 
drawing. 

Ground-plate (ground'plat), 71, In arch. 
one of the outermost pieces of framing 
placed on or near the ground; a groundsiU. 
Ground-plot (ground 'plot), 7I. 1. The 

ground on which a building is placed.™ 
2. Same as Ground-plan. 

Men skilled in .nrchitecttire might do what we did 
not attempt ; they might probably form an exact 
ground-plot of thi.s venerable edifice. Johnson. 

Ground-plum (ground'plum), n. A legumi- 
nous plant {Astragalus caryocarpm) found 
in the valley of the Mississippi. 

Ground-rat (ground'rat), 71. Another name 
for the ground-pig (which see). 
Ground-rent (groimd'rent), 71. Rent paid 
for the privilege of building on another 
man's land. 

Ground-room (ground'rdm), 71. A room on 
the ground-floor of a building ; a lower 
room. 

Ground-rope ( ground 'rop), n. The rope 
along the bottom of a trawl-net. See 
Tbawl-net. 

Ground-sea (ground'se), 7i, The West In- 
dian name for the swell called or in 

Jamaica the Worth Sea, occurring in a calm, 
and with no other indication of a previous 
gale. The sea rises in huge billoivs and dashes 
against the shore with roarings resembling 
thunder. It is probably due to the gales 
called 'ISTorthers,' which suddenly rise and 
rage off the capes of Virginia round to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Groxmdsel (gronnd'sel), 7i. [O.B. ground- 
simll, Bq. gro^indie-swaUour, A. Sax. gnmde- 
swelge^ grundswctige, groundsel, the literal 
meaning being apparently ground- swal- 
lowing, that is entirely covering; but ihw 
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ririj?inal form was gundeAwdf^e, ^pus-&wal- 
lowing’' (A,8ax, guntl, pos, from 

its use iu poultices apipUerl to sores,] 
Smecio tutgaris, a couiinon miiiual weed 
belonging to the nat or<ler Cornpositjc, It 
is emollient, has an herbaceous ami sliglitly 
acid taste, but is rejeeted by alinoat every 
quadrtiped except the hog; and goat; small 
liinis, however, are -v'ery fond of the seed. 
Groundsill, Groundsel (ground'sil, 
groimd'sel), n. [E. grotmti and dll.} The 
tind)er of a building wiiich lies next to the 
ground; the gromid-plate; the sill. 
Ground-snaEe (ground 'snak), n. An in- 
oifensive snake {Celutd avumid), of a salmon 
colour and with a blunt tail, fomul under 
logs and stones iu the laiited, States; woriii- 
snake. 

Ground-squirrel (groumPskwi-rel), n. 
The coininoii name of several animals of 
the genus Taniias, a genus of rodents allied 
to the true squirrels, but distinguished from 
them by the possession of eheek-pouches, 
and their habit of retreating into .subter» 
laneons holes. They are of small size, and 
all of them striped on the back and sides. 
A well-known species is the T. Lwten, the 
cliipmimk, hackee, or chipping .sfiuirrel 
of North America. See Tamias. 
Ground-swell (ground'swel), n. A broad, 
deep sw'ell or rolling of the sea, occasioned 
ah.)ng tlie shore or where the water Is not 
deep by a distant storm or heavy gale. 

are rapidly transmitted tliroiHjh 
water, sometime.^ to great distances, and even in i 
direct opposition to the svind, until they brciik against ■ 
a shore, or ffradually subside in consequence of the 
friction of the water. Bnnudc & Cox. 

Ground-table (ground'tri-bl), n. In arch, 

see E.'tRTH-TABLE. 

Ground-tacMe (ground'takd), n. Nant. a 
general term for the anchorfj, cables, %varps, 
springs, &c., u.sed for securing a vessel at 
anchor. 

Ground-tier (groumTter), ?i. 1. The lower 
or pit range of boxes in a theatre.— 2. Ahwf. 
(«) the lowest range of \vater casics in the 
hold of a vessel before the introduction of 
iron tanks. (?>) The lowe.st range of any 
material stowed in the hold. 

Ground-ways (ground'wfiz), ®. pi In ship- 
building, a suljstantial foundation of -wood 
or stone for the blocks whereon a vessel is 
built. 

Groundwork (ground 'werk), w. 1. The 
work which forms the foundation of any- 
thing; tlie })asis; the fundamental part of 
the whole; that to which the rest is addi- 
tional; the llrst part of an undertaking; the 
fundamentals.— 2. First princixde; oxdginal 
reason. 

The morals is the first business of the poet, as being 
the of his instruction. Drydm. 

Group (grbp), n. IFr, groups, a group; 
It. gruppo, groppo, a knot, a knob, a group; 
allied to Fr. croupe, the buttocks of a horse; 
Icel croppr, a Immp or bunch, kryp'pa, 
Iiumped ; G. kropf, protuberance ; A. Sjlx. 
crop, a crop, top, bunch. See Cliou p (rump) 
and Chop (craxv of a bird). ] 1. An assemblage, 
either of persons or things; a number col- 
lected without any regular form or arrange- 
ment; a cluster; as, a group of men or of 
trees; u of isles, Dryden, 

lixgraufs they stream’d away. Tennyson. 

2. In pamt. and , 9 cwip. an assemblage of two 
or more figures of men, beasts, or other 
tUing.s which have some relation to each 
other; a combination of several figures form- 
ing an agreeable whole. 

The famous of figures which represent the 

two brothers binding Dirce to the horns of a mad 
bull. Addison. 

8. In scientific classifications, a certain num- 
ber of figures or objects in a certain order 
or relation, or having some resemblance or 
common characteristic; as, of strata; 

& group of animals; a group of plants.— 4. In 
music, a number of notes of small time- 
value joined at the stems. 

Group (grdp), r.t. [It. grouper.} To form 
into a group ; to bring or place together in 
a cluster or knot ; to arrange in a groui> or 
in groups, often with reference to mutual 
relation, common charaeteristics, or the best 
effect; to form an assemblage of; in the fine 
arts, to combine a number of figures of 
material objects so as to imoduce a pictur- 
esque effect. 

The difilculty lies in drawing and dispo.sing, dr as 
the painters term it, ia^'ronpin^ such a njultitude of 
different objects. Prior. 

Grouping (groping), n. The di.sposal or 
relative arrangemeiit of figures of men, ani- 


mals, tfec. , in flrawiiig, painting, or sculpture, 
so as to protiu(jt.i a pleasing elfotit. 

Grouse (grous), w. [Etym. douljtM, Wetlg- 
Wfxxi quotes an O.E. form a moor-fowl, 

and derives it from O. Fr. pmile yrwscke^ a 
moor-hen— a fowl, nndgriam, gricsche, 
spejekied, gray. Comp, gray-hen, bldek-cock.] 
The common name of a number of rasoriul 
birds, of the genus Tetrno, family Tetrao- 
niditj, characterized by having a very short, 
thickish, and sharp bill, and a naked red 
baml or patch in place of an eye-bro w. The 
iveii-known moor-fowl or red grouse of 
Britain is now often placed along with the 
ptarmigan in the genus Bagopus apart from 
the members of the genus Totrao, the true 
grouse, although it is the species to wliiuh 
the name is exclusively applied by British 
sportsmen. The true grouse have their legs 
feathered to the feet, while tht? moor-fowl aiid 
ptarmigan have likewise their toes covered 
with feathers. Tlie genus Totrao comprises 
tlie largest birds of tiio family, including the 
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Red Grouse ( Teh-aa or Lagoptts scotiais). 

capercailzie, xvood grouse, or cock of the 
woods (2’. urogallus), tlie black-cock {T. 
tetr/ir), the prairie-hen of North America 
(T. cupido), the spotted grouse of Canada 
[T. canadensis), the dusky grouse of the 
ilocky -Moimtaiiis (2^, obscurus), Ac, 

Grouse (grous), v. i. To seek or shoot grouse. 
Grout (grout), 71. [A, Sax. griU, liarley or 
wheat meal. See Groats, Grit.] l. Coar.se 
meal; pollard. King. —2. A thin coarse 
mortar used for pouring into the joints of 
masonry and Ijriekwork; also, a finer irnite- 
rial, u.sed in finishing the best ceilings.-™ 

3. Liquor with malt iiifiiBed for ale or beer 
before it is fully boiled; a kind of thick ale. 

4. Lees; grounds; dregs. 

The ceilings were so fantastically clouded by 
smoke and dust, that old women might have told for- 
tunes hi them better than of tea. Dickens, 

fi. A species of apple. 

Grout (grout), v. t. To fill up with grout, as 
the joint.s or siiaees between stone.s. 
Grouting (grouting), n. 1. In building, the 
process of filling in or finishing with grout. 
2. The grout thus filled in. 

Groutnol,t Groutnoldt (groutliol, grout'- 
nold), n. [That is, great noil or head. See 
Growtheab.] 1. An idle lazy fellow; a 
growthead. 

That same dw,arf.s a pretty boy, but the squire’s a 
grouinold. Bemi. & Bl. 

2. A kind Of fish. 

Grouty (grouti ), a. Cross ; .surly ; sulky. 
[CoUoq.3 

Groye (grov), n. [A. Sax, a grove, 
from grafmi, to dig, a grove being originally 
an alley cut out in a wood; hence akin 
to g7'ave, v. and an] 1. A cluster of trees 
shading an avenue or walk; an assemblage 
of growing trees of no great extent; a small 
wood. 

The S’roves were God’s first temples. Bryant. 

2. Something resembling a wood or trees in 
a wood. 

Tall of masts arose iu beauteous pride. 

Trumhuil, 

Grovel ( groove! ), v.i. pret, & pp. grovelled; 
ppr. grovelling. [Comp, grabble, grtihhle, to 
gi’ovel, O.E. grof, gruf mid gntf he fel 
adoun Unto the ground e. ' Chaucer), ‘ on the 
groffe,* Sc. ‘ on q/rou/c/ flat, with the face 
towards the earth, E. dial. ‘ toUe grubblbigs;’ 
Icel grujla, to grovel, grufl, a grovelling; 
Sw. g7'ufa, prone, with the face towards the 
earth; also L.G. and G. hrahheln, to crawl. 
Akin grope, grub,} 1. To creep on the earth, 
or with the face to the gi’onnd; to lie prone 
or move with the body prostrate on the 
earth; to act in a piustrate po.sture. 


Gaae ott thy face. Sketk. 

To creep and on the ground, ilttiion. 

2. TV> have a tendency towards or trdie plea- 
sure in low or base thiug.s; to low, abject, 
or mean; as, his thoughts always grovel 

Groveller (grc/vel-er), n. One ivho grovels; 
a I»erson of a low, mean, grovelling disposi- 
tion. 

Grovelling (gro'vcl-ing), «. l. Lying prone; 
moving with the body prostrate, ~2. Mean; 
without dignity or elevation. 

When the mind ios«js its feeling for elegance, it 
grow,*? corrupt and ,^'r<nrcliin^. ‘ f.andar. 

Grovy (gravl), a. Pej'taining to a grove; 
abomidirig in groves; frequenting groves, 
[liare.] 

Grow (grd), v.i. pret. greu); jq). grown; 
PI>r. growing. [ A, Hax. gr6u’(ni, gredw, 
lip.gi'tnrcn. Comi). IX groaijen, O.N. p/v/rt,ti> 
grow. Frol>ably allied to great and green.} 
1 To become enlarged inlnilk ta'.staturej by 
a natural and organic process; to increase in 
bulk by the gradual as.simiIatiou of new mat- 
ter into the living organism; sai<l of animal. s 
and vegetables, and their parts. —2. To spi’iiig 
up and coURj to maturity in a natural way; 
to be iwoduced by vegetation; to thrive; to 
ilouri.sh ; as, wheat grows in most purt.« of 
the w'orld; rice grows only in warxn climaf es. 

3. To increase in any way; to become larger 
and stronger; to be augmented; to wax; to 
advance ; to imijrove ; to extend ; to swell, 
as sound; to accrue; as, to grow in kiimv- 
ledge or piety; his reputation is growing; 
the wind gimv to a tempest. 

Tile slender sound 
As from a distance beyond distance 
Coining upon me. Tennyson. 

L To be changed from one state to another; 
to result, as from a cause or reason; to be- 
come ; as, to tjrow pale; to groiv poor ; to 
grow rich; lax morals may groio from errors 
in opinion. 

Delos, by being reckoned a sacred place, firew to 
be a free port, Arduiknot. 

5. To become attached; to adhere. 

Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they 

. 'Sktik. 

— To grow out of, to issue from, as plants 
from the soil, or as a Imineh from the main 
stem; to result from, as an effect from a 
cause. 

These wars have g-ro^vn out of coimnercial con- 
siderations, A. HamiiiaH, 

~^To grolo up, to arrive at numhood, or to 
advance to full stature or maturity.— To 
growupovgrow together, to elof-eand adhere; 
to hecome united by growth, as iiesh or the 
bark of a tree severed. 

Grow (gro), v.t. 'To cause to growq to culti- 
vate; to produce; to raise; as, a farmer 
large quantities of wdieat. 

This will cause him to put out of his heart all envy, 
hatred, and malice, and in the same all amity, 
friendship, ;md concord, Crantner. 

Growan (groulm), 71. See Grouan. 

Growe,t VI. A grove. Bp)ense7\ 

Grower (gro'er), n. 1. One who or tliat 
which grows or increases. 

The quickest of any kind of elm. Mortimer. 

2. One 'Who grows, raises, or produces ; a 
cultivator. 

Growing (grdlug), 7i. 1, The gradual in- 
crease of aiilmal and vegetable bodies; in- 
crease ill bulk and the like ; iirogre-ssiou or 
advancement. — 2, That which lias grown; 
growth. ‘A large groimig of hair.' Udall 
Growl (groul), r.'i. [Comp. B. grolleu, to 
growl or gnimhle, iToZ(e'rt, to .caterwaul; G. 
groUm, to roar; N. gnjla, to grunt., Pro- 
bably allied to G. groU, hate, rancour, grul- 
Un, to hate, A, Sax, griellan, grillan, to pro- 
voke. May he imitative in origin. Comp, 
also Gr, gipUe, a grunting, grylos, a pig.] 
To murmur or snarl, as a dog ; to utter an 
angry, grumbling sound. 

He snw the lean dog-s beneath the wall 
Hold o'er the dead their carnival ; 

Gorging and g-rorvting- o'er carcase and limb. 

Byron. 

Growl (groul), v.t. To express bj^ growling; 
to utter in an angry or grumbling tone. 

He reach’d 

White hands of farewell to niy sire, growl’d 
An answer. Tennyson. 

Growl (groul), vu The angry sound uttered 
by a dog; hence, the inarticulate or grmii- 
foling sound uttered by a discontented or 
angry person. 

Growler (grouF6r), 7i. i. One who growls. 

2. A fish of the perch kind (Gi’y.stis Sal‘mo7i- 
ides), abundant in many North American 
rivers, and alfording excellent sport to the 
angler. It is about 2 feet long, and its llesh 


ch, cAam; 6h, Sc, locA; g, go; j, yob; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sm^; sh, t/ten; tli,q{7du; w, u'ig; wh, lu/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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la of exeulkofe auality : m callod from the 
Bowml it utters on being 
Grown Igroii), pi»- yrtuf. 1, Aiinrneca; 
inertnised in goowth.-’J. Having urrived at 

I K-iw litv'ly a rriir of Cliitia filjoL'i, which I was 
tr'i'J w(-xt for a hwi-a %vniii.iii. that wonki scarce 
have iak’?? hi ir cnoufjh {i>t cjie of fntr little girhi, 

^ Laelr, ■ 

ot-er, eovertsl by the growth of any* 
thing; ovorm'own.-Grfmn-yp, fali*grown; 
having attained luau’s ov woman’s estate. 

Wiica tin; lord’s fcidcst sun, tiu; futiirt; sunenor, 
w.iuiunie a knight, tisat i-, -Utaiiicd his proper sta- 
tion of a vvarr»*ir-~t]{c miportant ceremony 

^ff hi'! enrolnmut wrm to hi; ptcrforiucd at tiitj espenso 
tg tile subjects of his f.tthc-r. 

Growse {gromt), r.i [Akin to j/z-ete, tjreM- 
gm'M; (jT. iimuMU, to maUe to Hiunbler, to 
shiver.] Tt^ shiver; to have chills. [Old 
Knglisli and .Scutch.] 

Growth CcToth), n. 1. The ra’oce.ss of 
jng; tlni gradual increase <.*f imiinul and 
vegetable biniies; the process of develop* 
ing from a germ, seed, or root, to full 
i^ize, by the addition of matter, through 
duet;i mid Hcurotory vensels, --‘A iucreaso iu 
any way, as in number, hulk, fretpitiiicy, 
©trVngth, and the like ; advancement ; im- 
provement; progress; extension; prodiic* 
tion; prevalence or fretpieney, — ■ ;i. That 
which has grown; anything prfulnced; pro- 
duct, ‘ The knightly igrruwt/t that fringed his 
lips.' renn/z-Ho/i, 

Grow’thead, Growtnol (grotTH-nl, grdthml), 
n. lGymvt,a,(onn^it jpmf, luulhcad. Ciunp. 
0. .Sits, and LdS. //rot, j-reat, Xol in il.K. 
lalso means head.] 1. A uci'fcsu'u kiml of fish. 
It A la/.y pyi’Hou; a lubber; a lout; a block- 
head. 

Groysie (groin), u. Samo an UKoiN’, 'A 
GroytUijt Hame as (r"roin, Grttine. 
GroyjiingTjt a. fSeeOnovb’j:, Hkoin.] X)i,s- 
couttait. Chmmrr. 

Oroset, GroiKzer (gro?,'et. g-ro//er), n. iSee 
(<fiOs'KaPK{;v. j A gooseberry. [Scotch.] 
Grub (grub), ill. pret. A pp. tjruhhcd; ppr. 
grnhhtmj. {<),E.ifruhhe,tjrof}he; akin to //rope. 
Oohip. t’b iji'ubcii, to dig.l 1. 'I'e dig iii or 
under the ground; to be oueiipicil in digging. 

.TJ'Kftfi Wilf} knew hfs { i..ariJ Temple’s f haiiits 
tnickuU him as tnen triick r. nsrjl!.\ It w.ss iiis u.'itun* 
usHiei'grrjiiii'i Whenever ;t iiyuu of dirt Mms 
Smig np j? wifj’ht ivcii ha snppr>v,eil ih,if he was .a 
' wofk. ■ J/i*'friK<Ayc 

% To tukv; one’s food. [Slang.] 

Grub (grub), r.t. l. To flig; to dig up by tiie 
roots; to i'oot up by digging: frequently 
&dh»wcd by np or out; as, to f^mb up trees, 
rutihfts, or .sedge. 

..■V'-'’ "^ Forestland 
- FfwiTs ""vvl-iettcc die KJrly plouglsaua/ra<S',rth« wood, 

■ ■ 

The mutilated 'lefeuihiriififiiuerty . , , came fuck 
' "wish iHidiuiiui'shed resolution to thS 'plaGe of their 
ghn'i'Mts iiifmnv’. nnd nmufuJly fjpcseiUed tlie stnmp-s 
<A tlii'ir c.ir, to h'ti ^P’ui‘h-d I?ue by the i-j.tirgmm'.V, 
sfci'iift'. ' 

1 To furnish or Bajiply with food; to pro- 
vide with victiiuh?. IShmg.j 

Tfie red-!5n=ied man uvirn't hy tio wunns the sort of 
' P'etsusi yoa’i! like i,-y cojitract, Pic^vm. 

Grub (grub), n. [ bToin the verb. ] L The laiwa 
t>f aaYn.«iect, esimeially of the Coleoptera or 
beetlcB; a caterpillar; a maggot-— 2. A 
short thick man ; a ihvarf, iu contempt, -- 
;i fWlmt is «>btaincd by grubbing.] I'Ttod; i 
victuals. [Low slang.] I 

Grub-axe (grnli'aksA ti, A grubhin/r-hoe 
(which iaee). 

Grubber (grul/6r), a. 1. One who grubs. — 

2. An iUHtruTneut ft>r grubbing tait roots, 
weeds, Ac, ; an agricnitural implement with 
,a niirober of long teeth or tines fixeil into a 
framework, and curved so that the pfdnts 
enter the soil obliquely, used to stir up and 
pulverize the soil, and dear it from weeds. 
Oalleil alsfj CultimtoA or Som'ifier. 
Gxnibbiacess (grttb.bi*rVse-e), n. pi A nat. 
order (tf monochlmnydeons dicotyledons, 
contaitiing only the genus Gnihbia, and 
referred by Lindley and others to theBrnni- 
acta?. 

Gmbbing-hoe {grubTng-ho), w. An instni- 
ment for digging up trees, shrubs, Ac., by 
the roots; a ihuttock. Chilled also a Grub- 
arc. 

CtTUbble (grubT), vJ. triitn. freq, of (imih. 
CitiupMj/riibdn, Bee Gito VEb and (in abble.] 
To teel In the dark, or as a blind man; to 
grope. [Itere.'i 

lie looked at the fish, then at the fitldle, still j-rjg;- 
his pockets, jj/ftVow. 

Grabble (gimlf 1). v. t To feel with the hands 
in the ihvrk, or as a ■ “ 


obsolete.] 


r as a blind mm [Bure and 


Thou hast acolouf; 

Now let ine roll ruKl.vrnZiWtf thee : ,,,,,, 

Blind men say white feels smooth, and black feels 
rough. Drjden. 

Grub-street (grul/strt3t),u. l. Originally the 
nniuu of a street near Moorficlds in London 
(now ealleil Milton Btreet), much inhabited 
by writers of small histories, dictionaries, 

I and temporavy poems, whence any mean 
i proiluction is called Gnih-^street, Johnson. 

' 2, Alcan or needy authors collectively. 

Long, long beneath that hosjiitable roof 
tJhall GnS-street dine, while dunii are kept aloof. 

Bynm, 

Grub-street Cgrub''strcfc), a, Alean; low; 
vile. ■ 

Td Si 3 Giier ballatk write, and GnJi-sireetUys. 

tkiy. 

, Grub-worm (grub' wer in), «. A grub, ‘Gnats 
i i\ml (indi^ivonns." Smart. 

' Grudge (gTUj), n.t pret. &pp. grudgad; ppr. 
grudging. [O.E. grucohe, grutcho, grvehet 
Aro.,iToiu O.iV. gronclmr, grouch Icr, groucr.r, 
to grnndde, jirobably from a Teutonic root 
tlie .wrw a.s that of E. grit, A'C. (See Gkit.) 
Comp, also Tr. grager^ ti» crush or bruise; 
L.G, g i'll sun, to crumblu.l 1, To see with 
discoTiterit; to envy. 

'Tis not in thee 

Togrudj^e my pleasures, to cut all my train. Stia&. 

I have often heard the Pfesbyteriana say, they rlid 
mij/rudge im our employments. ■ SU'ip. 

2. To perniifc or grant with rdnctance; to 
give or take unwillingly; to begrudge. 

They have grudged those contributions which have 
set oisr country at the head of all the governmonts of 
Europe. jrJddison, 

3. ’Ji’tj feel or entertain in a malevolent or 
discontented spirit, 

Perifsh they 

That gnsdge one dwught ngednst your niaje.stj . 

ShaA', 

Grudge (gTuj), ii'L 1. To murmur; to re- 
pine; to complain; to grudge or complain of 
injustice. Xioo/fcr.— 2, Tci be unwilling or 
reluctant. 

liauu steer betwixt tiie country and the court, . . . 

' ^ or j,‘y. 'orgi fig f'ivQ what public needs require. 

' ' ■ JJrvdm. 

S. To be envious; to cherish ill-will. 

Gruiitiy not one i'lg.'iiiiist another. Jam. v. 9 . 
d.t To fee! compunction; to grieve. 

We ... grudge in our concyericc when we re- 
. meialjer our sytmes. B/>, Fis/ier. 

Grudge (gruj), n. 1. Sullen nuilice or uiu- 
Ifivolt'iice; ill-will; secret enmity; hatred; 
iis, an old grudgn 

I wii! feed fat the ancient I bear him. Shal'. 

2. Unwillingness to benefit, 

Those tn whom you have 
With .gyndge prefurr’d me. //. gfonson, 

! JJ.f Slight symptom of disease. 

! Our shaken tnoit.archy, ti?at now Hea labouring 
muier hi.-r throes, and struggling against the 
<sf more dreaded calatuities, ‘ , Mdinn, 

4. Itemur.se of conscience.— B yn. Aversion, 
diHlike, ill-will, malevolence, enmity, hatred, 
spite, pupie, 

Grudgefult (gi’u j'fnl), a. Grudging; envious. 

And rail at them whhgrudge/ui di.scontent. 

.Sdejii'er. 

Grudgekia (gnij'kin), n. [E. grudge, and 
kin, dim. suffix.] A small grudge. ' Borne | 
twaddler against whom I have a grmlgekin.' \ 
Thaekerag' [Bare and iiumoroihs.J 
Grudgeonst (gTuJVaii!), n. pL Coarse meal. 
Bee (teiUIkGLN’bs. 

Grudger (gruJT-r), n. One that grudges; a 
iniirnmrer. 

Grudging fgruj'ing)^ ». 1. UtKiasines.H at ihe 
poase.ssiijii of something by another.— 2. Ue- 
luctance.— lit A secret wish or desire, 
fie had &gru./gj')ig stilt to be a knave. Zhydot. 
At A symptom of dlseaise, as the chill before 
a fever. [Comix O.E. and Be, qroivse, to be 
cliill.J 

The smart or feeling of the stiny of conscience is 
sensible and lively a prognoiiticoftheworm which 
never dieth, ns heaviness of spirit or grudgwjrs are 
of fevers or other tiiseases. 77r, ^uchwi. 

5. t Feeling anticipatory anything; a pro- 
pluitie intimation; presentiment, 

Now have I 

A kind ofgnfdgv/g of a beating on me. O/d/kty. 

Grudgingly (grujTng-li), adr. In a grudg- 
ing manner; ini willingly; with rcliictuiice 
or discontent; ns, to give grudgingly. 
Grudgings (gnij'ingz),' n. pi f’Fr. gvvgvons, 
from gruger, to crunch, to grind. Umnp. ^ 
L.G. gnmn, to grind, mnl see Grupge, v.t'\ \ 
Coarse meal; grouts; the part of the corn ' 
whk:h remains after the fine meal has passed ■ 
the sitn’c. ' 

Yon that can deal with gntdipjigs anri coarse Hour. 

Bmu, Hz' Fi. ■ 


Gru© (grh)* tJ. i. See Grew. 

Gruer(gru'el), n. [O.Fr. grud, for grutd; 
Fr. gniau, oatmeal, gruel, meal, from Tent 
root seen in IS. groat, grout, grit. See GRIT,] 
Any kind of mi.xture or broth made by boil- 
ing" ingredients in water. It is usually made 
of the meal of oats.— iTo get one’s grud, to 
be killed. bSlang.J 
Gruesome, a. See Ghewsome. 

Gruff (gruf), a. [D. gi'of. Dan. grov, G. grab, 
coarse, blunt, or nule in manner. Comp. 
O.E. grvjjle, to growl] Of a rough or stern 
manner,' voice, or countenance; souiq surly; 
severe; rugged; harsh. 

Zeuo himself, the father of Stoicism, he 

lofsked, might have enlarged our writer's catalogue 
for some very free tlioughcs. Bendey. 

Gruff (gruf), 71. [See the adjective.] In the 
prtpjifathni of medicines, the coai'se residue 
which xvill not pass through the sieve in 
the pulverization of drugs. 

Grufiish (gruf'ish), a. Somewhat gruff; 
rather rough ami surly. I)isradi. 

GrufiSy (gruf'li), adv. In a gnilf manner. 

And looked the god. Dryden. 

Gruffiiess (gruf'nes), n, TJie state or qua- 
lity of being gruff. 

Grugeons (gruj'onz), n. %d. Same as Qrudg- 
ings, 

Gru-gru (grb'gro),7i. 1 . The grub of the large 
coleopterous insect Calandra palmm'wm; it 
lives in the stems of palm-trees, and also in 
the sugar-cane, and is regarded as delicate 
eating by the natives of Bouth Ameilca. — 
2 . A name given in Trinidad to A«teoca77/7ua 
mtlgare and Acrocomia sderomrpa, tivo 
species of tropical Amencan palms. 

Gruidse (grb-i'da), 71 , 2 d. [L, gnis, gruis, a 
crane, and Gr. eidos, resemblance. ] A family 
of wading birds, of which the crane (Grus) 
is the type. In this group the bill is long, 
and the no.strils are i/laced in a deep groove. 
The tail is short and even, and the toes are 
also short, 

Gruinse (grb-i'ne), 71 . pi The true (U’anes, a 
sub-family of the Gniidie (wliich see). 

Grum (grum), a. [A. SiiK. grum, grord, gram, 
gran, severe; Dan. grum, fell; probably the 
origin of grumble. Goiap. W. grwrn, growl- 
ing,' .surly; grwmian, to grumble; Gael 
gritamuch, surly,] 1. Morose; severe of 
countenance; .sour; surly; glum. 

Nick looked sour and grum, and would not open 
iiis mouth. Arbmhnot. 

2. Lou%* deep in the throat; guttural; rumb- 
ling; as, a voice. 

Grimiacll (grb'maCh), a. Ill-favoured. 
[Beotch.] 

Grumble (gn’uni''])i),tJ,L pret. & pp. grumbled; 
jipr, grmmling. [.From grum. (which see); 
or this word as well as some others begin- 
ning with gr, such as grunt, gruff, growl, 
grum, cfec. , may owe tlieir origin, dr at least 
have been affected by sound - imitation. 
Oomp. D. grommden, gronvmen, Fr, grorm 
mder, to grumble; A. Sax. grimman, to 
murmur; W. grgrnicil, to grumble.] 1. To 
miirmui* witli discontent; to utter a low 
voice by way of complaint; to give vent to 
discontented expressions.— 2. To growl; to 
snari. 

The lion . . . with sullen pleasure o’er 

his prey. Dryden. 

3. To rumble; to roar; to make a harsh and 
lieavj' sound; as, a grumbling storm. 

thunder, join thy voice. A'lorrettx. 

Grumble (grumffil), v.t. To express or utter 
1)3^ gTiiinbling. 

Grumbler (grum'bl-t)i*),n. 1 . Onexvlio gram- 
bles or murmurs; one who complains; a dis- 
contented man.— 2. A fish of the gurnard 
kind, which makes a grumbling noise when 
strtiggding to disengage it.self from the hook 
on bed'^ng raised to the surface. 

Grumbles (grurnTjilz), 71. pi A grumbling, 
discontented disposition; a fit of discontent.' 
[OoUofj.] 

Grumblingly (gTum'bi-ing-li), adv. With 
grumbling or comidaint. 

Grume (grum), n. [O..Fr. grume, Fr. griG 
•mean, a clot; Tj. grmnus, a little heap, 
Oomp. Sc. grummeU, dregs, grumly, muddy, 
mixed with dreg.s or sediment, as coffee.] A 
iiuhl of a tliick, viscid consistence; a clot 
as of blood, Quincy. 

Grumly {grumli), adv. In a grum manner. 
Grummet (grum'met), 7i. Same as Gromet 
Grumness (griim'nes), n. The quality of 
being grum; moroBeness; surliness. 

Grumose (griim'ds), ci. In hot clustered in 
graiiLS at intervals; grummis. 

Grumous (grum'us),(X. l. Resembling or con- 
taining grume ; thick; concreted; clotted; 


far, fat, 4 II; iu6, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abnne; % Sc. fay. 
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as, fjrumoy,9 blorMl— 2. In hot funned of 
eouwe MTiiius, as Hoiue clustfi'eil tiibumilar 
■roots. ' ■ 

Griimousness (grimi'us-mjs), n. A state of 
i^riiraotia or concreted. 
Orumpll(grumf),r.f. [Iinitath'a] To grant; 
to iriako a m use like a sow. [Scotch. ] 
Gnimpll (grumf), «. A grunt. IScotch.J 
GrumpMe (grumf i), n. A sow. [Scotch,] 
Ginimpily (gi'tim'pi-ll), adv. In a grumpy, 
.surly, <ir grutf nianiier. 

Gr umpy ( gr mn'iii),;:/-. [Coniiec ted with gmm, 
grntnOle.] Surly; angry; grutl. 

To-night , . . there was a special meeting of the 
Club, in which everybody was to say tite 
gayest things with the gravest fiice, arsd everj' faugh 
cafried a forfeit. I.h'sraeit', 

Grundel (gruiiMel), w. The fish cfriled 

GiWitiUintj, 

Gnmsel (yrim'se]), 71. Stnne ms GyimroblU. 
‘In his own temple, on the gnimel eduo,’ 
MlWm. 

Grunstane (grun'atan), n. A grindstone, 
fricotcli.] 

Grunt (grunt), v.i [Frobnhly from an imi- 
tative root .seen in A, Sax. grurmn, in E. 
//rortfi, Dan, G. grmmm; comp, also 

L. geiinnio, Fr. gmgiiey, to grunt.] To snort 
or make a noise like a hog ; to utter a short 
groan or a deep guttural sound; to groan. 

Wljo would fardels bear 

ToiTJiJj? and sweat under a weary life? Ska/.:. 

Grunt (grunt), n. A deep guttural sound, 
as of a hog. 

Gnmter (gruiit^^r), n. l. One that grunts; 
as, («) a fish of the gurnard kind; gu'unts. 
See Geumbler and GiiusTS. (6) A liog. 
[Craven dialect] 

A dragsijled in.wkin 

That tends her bristled in the sludge. 

Tennyson. 

2. An iron rod bent like a hook, used by 
iron-founders. 

Gruntingly (grunt'iug-li), adv. With grunt- i 
ing or inurmurs. 

Gruntle (grnntl), v.i. To grunt. [Bare.] 

Pensive in niud they wallow all alone. 

And snore and £‘nin/Je to each other’-sinoan. j 
' Dn/^e 0f B:icki7!gham. 

Gruntle (grunt'l), n. [Scoteli.] 1. A grunt- 
ing sound. —2. The snout 
GruntUng (gnmtling), n. A young hog. 
Grunts ( grunts), n. s. and pi A popular 
name in the West Indies for the fishes of the 
genus Iliunuilon, and in the United States f(»r 
those of the genus Fogonias. See Deum- 
■ FISH, 

Grunzie (grun'ye),n', [O.E. groyne, Fr. groin, 
the snout of a pig.] A mouth which pokes 
out like that of a pig. [Scoteli.] 

Grus (grus), n. A germs of birds including 
the crane. The bill in this genus is flat- 
tened at the base, and the tliird or fourth 
rpiills of the wings are longest. The outer 
toe is united at its base to the other toes, 
and the liinder toe is very short. See Chi ane, 
Grushie (gruslFi), a. Thick; of thriving 
gi'owth. [Scotch.] 

Grutcllt (grach), n. A grudge. S.Bxdler. 
Grutcht (griich), u t and i. To grudge. 

What to all may h.appen here, 

Ift chance to me I must not grtach. B. g^onson, 

Grutten (gruFn), pp. of greet, to weep. 
[Scotch.] 

Gry (gri), 7i. [Apparently from Gr. gi'y, a 
grunt, syllable, bit; comp. Sc. gru, a grain, 
a particle.] I. A measure containing one- 
tenth of a line. [Bare, ]•— 2. Anything very 
small or of little value. [Bare.] 

Giydet (grid), %\t. [See Geipe,] To cut or 
pierce; to gride. Spe/iser. 

Gryfont (grif on), n. Agridin, Spenser. 
Gryllidse (griFli-de), 7i. pi [L. gryllm, a 
cricket.] A family of insects belonging to 
tlie order Orthoptera, The thighs of the 
posterior legs are large, the tibue armed 
with spines, the abdomen terminated by 
two long ami slender fleshy appendages, and 
the tarsi of the anterior and intermediate 
pairs of legs three- join ted. The three prin- 
cipal genera are Gryllus or Aolieta, Gryllu- 
talpa, and Tridactylus. The common homse- 
cricket and the fteld-cricket afford examples 
of the first of these genera, and the name 
mole-cricket has been applied to the insects 
of the second from their burrowing habits. 
Grypet (grip),ut To gripe. Spense7\ 

Grype t (grip), [Gr. gryps, a griffin. ] A 

griffin; a vulture. 

JLike a white hind under ilto ffrype's sharp claws, 

. ■■: Shak. . ' 

Grs^nsea (gri-fe'a), [L. omphits, gryps; 
Cfi'’ iPlips> a griffin, from yn/po6v crooked.] 

A genus of fossil lamellibrancliiate bivalves, 
closely allied to the oyster, and very abun- 


dant in (he second.ary strata of Europe from 
the lilts upwards tfi the chalk, but scarcely 
known in tertiary stTiita, 

Gryphite Cgrifit), n. [Froni gryphwa. See 
abttve art.} An oblong fossil shell, narrow 
at the head and wider toward tlie e.xtr6- 
mity, where it ends in a e.irciiltir limb; the 
head or beak is very hooked. These shells 
belong to the geima Gryphtea, and are 
pojmlarly known as ‘ miller’s thumbs ’ or 
‘ crowstonea. ’ 'iTniy occur in the cretaceous 
and Jurassic fonnatiijns. 

GryphOE(grifon), n. A griffin. See Gkiffi:;. 
Gryphosls, Grsrposis (gri-hrsis, gn-pd'.siB), 
n. [Gr. grypusk, frum grjfpos, curved.] A 
growing inward of the i utils. 

Grypiiiie (gri-piTie), u. %>L Thewredge-taited 
hurmning-birtls, a Biib-fainily of tenuirostral 
birds of the order Passeres and family TTo- 
chilidat. 

Gryshoc, GryshaB (grfeitok), n. [D. grijs- 
hofc, gray antelojte.j A South African ante- 
lope (xi/itilopie. or CnlohHtgv.s inelmwUs) 
about 20 inches high and 3 feet long, of a 
warm chestnut colour ffeclced with white. 
It is easily captured, and furnishes excel- 
lent flesh. 

Guacharo (gwai-chiUro), u. [Sp,] An in- 
sessoiial the St.eatnmk mYipe/isU, be- 
longing to tlie family of goatsiiekers. It is 
a native of South America, where it was dis- 
covered by Humboldt and Bonpland, and is 
about the size of a corninon fowl. It is a 
nocturnal bird, feeds on hard fruits, and is 
valued for its fat. 

GlI,aco(gw'a'kd), «. 1. The EupatormniGiiaco 
or Alikmiia Guaco, a tropical South Ameri- 
can plant of the order Cornposit®, the juice 
of wdiich is used as an antidote to serfiont- 
bites. It has been proposed as a remedy in 
eliolera,— 2. Anistoloehm angnidda, a Cen- 
tral American plant, tlie root.s of winch are 
used for the same purpose, 

Guag (gn'ag), n. [Corn.] In mtnmg, an old 
working. 

Guaiac fewa'yak), n. Guaiaenm. 

Giiaiac (gwiVyak),Yf. Eelating to giiaiacum. 
Gualacic (gwa-yasTk), a. Pertaining to or 
obtained from giiaiacum; a.s, guaimic acid, 
an acid obtained from the I'esin of guaia- 
cuni. 

Giiaiacine (gwaVyas-in), u. A iion-nitrogen- 
mis vegetable principle discovered in the 
wood and bark of tlie Gumacum ojjicmaia. 
It forms a yellow brittle mass, 'which lias a 
sharp acrid taste. 

Giiaiacum (gwa'ya-kum), 7i. [The aboriginal 
name in Soutli America.] A genus of idatits, 
nat. order Zygophyllace®, and also the resin 
of G. ojjievnale, popularly called lignum- vit®, 
a native of the 
warmer parts 
of America, It 
i.s an ornamen- 
tal tree with 
pretty blue 
flowers and 
pinnate leaves; 
the w'ood 
very hard, pon- 
derous, anc 
resinous. 'Jlie 
resin org'uaiac- 
um is greenish- 
brown, with a 
balsamic fra- 
grance, and is 
used in medi- 
cine, as well as 
the bark and 
wood, as a sti- 
mulant in chronic iTieimiatism and other 
diseases. 

Guan (gwiin), n. A South American galiin- 
aceoiis bird, of the genus Penelope, allied 
to the curas6ow.s. See Penelope. 

Guana (gwilTia), «. A sjiecies of lizard 
found in the warmer parts of America. 
Galled also 

Guanaco (gwa-mi'kd), m [Bp. guanmo, 
I'eruv. humumv.] The Anchmia Iliimmea, 
family Camelidce or Pylopoda, a species of 
the genua of ruminant mammals to which 
the llama belongs. It inhabits the Andes, 
and is domesticated. 

Guaniferous (gwa-nif6r-ns), a. Yielding 
guano. 

Guanine (gwil'nin), n. A pecu- 

liar substance contained in guano, closely 
corresponding with xanthic oxide. It forms 
also a constituent of the liver and pancreas 
of mammals, and has been found attached 
to the scales of some fishes, as the bleak, 
Guanite (gwfihiit), n. A translucent mine- 



Guaiacum omcinule. 


nil, consisting chiefly of plm.sphatc of mag- 
nesia and ammonia, found in guano, It is 
of a white or yellowish colour am! vitreous 
lustre. 

Guano (giva'nd), n. [Sp. guano, humo. from 
Pemv. inimm, dung.] A substance found 
on many small islaiids, especially in tlie 
Southern Ocean and on the coast of South 
America and Africa, 'wiiicli are the resort 
of large of .sea-!)ird.s, and chiefly com- 
posed of their excrement.s in a decomposed 
state. It .sometimes forms beds from 50 to ; 
60 feet in thickness. It is an excellent 
manure, and since 1811 has been e.xtensivciy 
applied for tliat imrpose. Its active con- 
stituent is amnujiiia, euntainiiig much oxa- 
late and urate of uininonia, withsmne phos- 
phate.?. 

Guano (gwahio), v.t. To manure rvith guano. 
Gtiara (gwOlTn), n. The Drazilian name of 
tile Hcariot ilns of America, 

Guarana, Guarana-breadlgwii-iit'na, gwii- 
rii'na-bred), n. A preparation made in' 
South America by jiouiidiiig the seeds of 
Faullinia sorbilia into a kind of paste, and 
afterwards hardening it in tlie sun. It is 
employed mediciiuilly in various diseases, 
and forms the essential constituent of a 
most refreshing beverage. 

Guarantee (gu-ran-te'), v.t pi-et. A pp. 
guaranteed;ppr. gvnmnteeing. [G.Fr. guar- 
antki, another form (d ivatrimiy. See Gn AEI>. 
WAlin, Waeraxt, <i'c. For change of Teu- 
tonic w into liomance gn .sec Guise. ] 1. To 
waarrant; to make sure; to undertake or 
engage that anotJier person sliali jieiform 
what he has stipulated; to oblige one’s self 
to see that another’s engagements are per- 
formed; to beemue bound that an article, 
such a.s a purchase, .shall be u.s good or use- 
ful as it is rejiroseiited; to secure the iier- 
formance of. 

Public treaties made under the s.inction, and some 
of them guaywUeed by the sovereign powers of 
other nations. Bur&e. 

2, To undertake to secure to another, as 
claims, rights, or pos.«essxoiis; to undertake 
to uphold or maintain. 

By the treaty of alliance b\iq gnaranfesd the Polish . 
constitution in a secret article, BrougJiam. 

3. To indemnify; to save harmless. 
Guarantee (ga-rau-te'), n. l. An undertak- 
ing or engagement liy a third person or 
party that the stipulations of ti treaty shall 
be ob.served by the contracting parties or 
by one of them; an undertaking that the 
engagement or promise of another shall be 
performed. 

But times liad changed; money was wanted; and 
the power which had given the gnat’aniee was not 
ashamed to instigate the spoiler to escejises 5iiich 
that even he slirauk from them. Mfiectie'ay. 

2. One who binds himself to see the stipula- 
tions of another performed. [In this Beuso 
guarantor is the more correct word.] 

God, the great for the peace of man- 
kind, where laws cannot secure it. Sotdh. 

$, The party to whom a guarantee is given: 
(lie (hUTelative of 

Guarantee-society (ga-ran-te'so-si-e-ti), 'n. 

A joint-stock society formed for giving 
guarantee.^ for carrying out engagements 
between two parties, or for making good 
losses occasioned by defalcations, on the 
pajinent of a premium. 

Guarantor (ga-ran-torO, A warrantor; 
one who engages to see that the stipulations 
of another are performed; a surety; also, 
one who engage.? to secure another in any 
right or possession. 

Guaranty (gaFan-ti), v. t Same as Gwa rantee. 
Guaranty(gaFan-ti), ? 1 . Same as Guara7itee, 
Guarapo (gwa-rlFpo), ?i. A preparation 
from the juice of the sugar-cane, much 
used as a beverage in Venezuela. The same 
name i.s given to sugar and water which has 
undergone vinous fermentation. 

Guard, (gard), v.t [The form in which ward 
passed into English through theJS'omian; 
comp. 0. Fr. guarder, Fr. gai'der, to guard, 
garer, to ware, to bewm®, gare.' look out ! 
See Waed, Waerant, ifco. For change of le 
into gii, see Guise.] 1. To secure against 
injury, loss, or attack; to protect by attend- 
ance; to defend; to keep in safety; to accom- 
pany for protection; as, to guard a general 
on a journey; to gjiard the baggage of an 
army. 

For Heaven ^tlWgnards the right. Shak. 

2. To pro^dde or secure against objections 
or the attacks of malevolence. 

^ Homer \\os guarded every circumstance with cau- 
tion. Broome. 

3. t To protect the edge of anything, espe- 


ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc. loc/i; g, yo; j, yob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin/;; th, fAen; th, f/an; w, tdg; wh, u’Aig; zh, azure.— See KBS’- 
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eially by an (irnainerttai border; hence, to 
jidoin with lists, laces, or onnmients. 

To be possess'd %vith double pomp. 

To ^mrd a title tlut was rkh before, 

44 To j^ird; to fasten by binding, —re guard 
(>m"s ^df iigaimt, to be on one's guard ; to 
take pjifirn to avoid. 

One wfjn:d tnke care to /;iMrd set/ agavtst 
this pri¥tjc:i!ar imfit,:rfe!:tk)a, because it is that which 
Our iiiitnre very strongly inclines «s to, jiddism. 
iSy N'. Tndtrfoiul, protect, sliiekl, keep, watch. 
Guard (Uarrl), v.t To wattih by way of cau- 
tion nr'defence; to be etiutions; to be in a 
state of eaiitiun or defence. 

To?'.'.'.' 0 '.ifaga!tv>t such snlstakes, it h necessary to 
acq'-imin ourselvos u little with words. lP\iUs. 

Guard fgard), n, (0. 1'T’. giianJe, Fr. garde, 
K. imriL} 1, A state of caution or vigilance, 
or the act of observing wdnit passes in order 
to prevent surprise or attack; preservation 
or .security against injury, loss, or uttnek ; 
defence; care; attention; watch; hoed; as, 
to keep guard; to Ictse guard; to bo on 
guard; a careful guard over tlie tongue. 

Temerity put;> a inuu ids ffuarJ, L'Mcintu^^r. 

The great aicerati'fn wliich he made in the state 
^ccJ<:‘.iusticah cawsed him to .stand upon his 
' atboine. Sir i^a'hies. 

2. tbie who or that which protects or keeps 
111 safety; one ivho or that w'hieh secures 
against danger, attack, loss, or injury; one 
who keei« watch (.tvtjr, as (a) a man or body 
of inert occupied in preserving a person or 
place froiu attack t>r i»Jury,or in preventing 
an UHcape; he or they wlntse business is to 
defend or to prevent attack or siirprlsi); as, 
kings have their guards to secure their per- 
. .'■.sons.-. ■ 

They, Hriufpiutr ,ir!-itr;iry pciwer, !tad their 
and spies after the practice of fyj .uits. Szv/t 

(h) Mental endt ovineiit or attitude that keeps 
oil evil; as. modesty is the guard of iniio- 
coiu'e, (e) I'hat which secures against objec- 
tions or censure; caution of expreHSion. 

Thoy have c'lpr I thcJUbclvyr, with iis fc 

and reaTiciloii’i as i. Attcrb-hry. 

(t£j In fendng or boxing, a po3tiu’*3 of de- 
fence; the arms or weapon in such a pos- 
ture; as. to beat fiowu one's (r) In 

the game of eridwt, the position of the bat 
for inost tdfectually defending the wicket 
if) person ivho iuis charge of a mail coach 
or a railway ti'aln.—S. Any appliance or at- 
tacluncut (k-aignud to protect m* stKuiro 
against injury, loss, or ilctriinent uf any 
kind, aspO j'.art the hilt of a sword, which 

f rotects the hand, (h)i’ An oniainental lace, 
cm, or border. 

ari> Lul ssliglitiy b.istcU on. Sha^, 
Hence, in the plural, ornamuntB in general 

. Oh, ’tis tiie C!*.iuu!ifJ livL'iy of iicH, 

The (.LiHititid'fet b'Jily to snvust .uci cover 
In princely ■ Sh-.^l\ 

(e) A chain or cord for fastening a watch to 
one's pei-BMU or divss, (d) Navt the railing of 
the proiaenade deck r>f a steamer, intended 
to secure jter.-ions from fulling overboard; 
alsf I a widening of the deck of a steaiuer iiy n 
frauicwurk uf strung timbers which curve 
mu on c’ach sido to tin; juitUlIe-wheels. and 
protect them against collision with wliarfs 
and otlier h*niU.~-irimrds, Life-gtnirds, the 
name liy which the dlito of the troops of all 
amicH are distinguished, front its being 
their simeial tluty to guard the poraun of 
tile prince. In the British army the Guards 
are siiperitn’ in rank ami better paid and 
clothed than the rest of the army, Tiiey 
constitute the gairisoii of London in time 
c>f imaeo, and guard the person of the Bove- 
reign, forming what is calleil the HouBchohl 
Brigmle. They consist of three regiments 
of cavalry, named respectively the 1st and 
2d Life-guards and the Itoynl Horse Guards 
(bine); rind of seven battalions of infantry, 
three of which constitute the Grenadier 
Guards, two the Coldstream Guards, ami 
two the Scots Guards.— A’flgmnftf Guard of 
Frame, Sec under National oae’s 
guard, in a careless state; inattentive.— 0?t 
one's guard, in a watchful state; vigilant.— 
SvN. ilefence, Khield, lu'otection, safeguard, 
convoy, escort, care, attention, watch, heeil, 
watchman, sentinel 

Guardable (giird'a-bl), «. 'i’hat may he 
guarded or piMdocted. 

Guardage t (gHrdTtj), n. 'Wardship. 

A maid so tundc?, lair anti happy, 

Ri,m from h}3 AOoir<il»,v<^ t» the sooty bosn in 
Of snch a thing as thou, .S>V:aA. 

Guardantt (glird'ant), a. 1. Acting as 
guardian. 

Ouantant before his feet a lion lay. Southey, 

2. In her, see Gaepakt. 


Guardantt (gard'ant), n. A guardian. 

My angry .yjiarfifiawr stood alone. 

Tendering roy ruin, and assail’d of none. Shah. 

Guard-boat (gnrd'bofc), n, A boat appointed 
to row the rounds at night among ships of 
war in a harbour, to observe that a good 
look-out is kept; also a boat used by the 
sanitary authorities to see that fpiarantine 
regulations are duly attended to. 
Gfeard-chamber (gard'cham-ber), n. A 
guard-room. 1 Kings xiv. 28. 

(Guarded (gardfed), p, and a, 1. Protected ; 
defended.— 2, Cautious; circumspect; as, he 
guarded in his expressions. —-3. Framed 
or uttered with caution; as, his exfiressions 
were j/itardetL— 4, Adorned with lace, hem, 
or l3 order. 

Give him a livery 

Mare than his fellows. Shah, 

Guardedly (gard'ed-U), adu. In a guarded 
or cautious manner. 

It obliquely points out the true abject of tlieir 
resentment; Init this r>6 tluit it w.as im- 

possible to make any serious charge against the 
author. Sheridau, 

Gfear dedness (gard'ed -nes), 7t. The state or 
quality of being guarded; caution; circum- 
spection. 

Guardefeage,! Guardianaget (gard'en-aj, 
giirtPi-an-aj), •». Guardiaiisiiip. 

His youtisger brother . . , haU rccomm ended his 
daughter to his tnitiun arid j/uardeu/ote. HoHand. 

Guarder (giinP^r), n. One tliat guards. 
GmrdftdXglh'dTul), u. Wary; cautious, 

I meanwhile 

Watch with eye these murderous motions. 

Aaron liiiL 

GuardfuHy (gard'ful-ll), ado. Cautiously; 
carefully. {Tbetical, like the adjective.] 

0 thou that all tilings seest 
Fm.itour of Chrysa, whose fair hand Coodxguarii/uUy 
disjiose , 

Cttlestiiit Cilia, governing in all power Tenedos. 

Chap?ian. 

Guard-House (gard'hous), 'U. The house or 
iiuildins in which a guard of soldiers is 
kept. 

Guardian (giird'i-an),, n. [From guard; Fr. 
gardieu; Sp. guardum. See GTAitb.j A 
warden; f)no who guards, preserves, or se- 
cures ; one to wham anything is committed 
for preservation from injury; one wdio has 
the charge or eiiatody of any person or 
thing; especially, in teia, one who has the 
custody and education of such persons as are 
not of sufficient di.scretion to manage their 
oivn affairs, tf the poor, persons 
wito have the management of parish work- 
houses and unions, elected by the owners 
of property and ratepayers in fclie parish. In 
Scotland the same functions are performed 
by the inanagers of the parochial board.— 
Gmrdimi of the spirUiuiUtics, the person 
to whom the sxiiritiud jurisdiction of a dio- 
cese is intrusted during the vacancy of the 
.see. — Gimrdimt of the temporalities, the 
person to whom the temporal jurisdiction 
and the proftts of a vacant see are com- 
mitted. 

Guardiaa (glmlT-an), a. Protecting ; per- 
forming the ohice of a protector. 

A jf^tardiitn angel o’er his life presiding, 

Doubling his pleasures and ius cares dividing. 

, , . , lingers. 

Guardianage, n. See GUARmsAGii 
Guardiaacet (gdrdd-ans), n. Guardianship; 
defence. 

1 got It nobly in the king's defence, and in the 
guard jam:e of my faire qiteetie’s right. Chapman, 

Guardlauesst (gard'i-an-es), ». A female 
guardian. 

I have plac’d a trusty 

For fear some poor earl steal her. Beau. Br FI. 

Guardianize (gardl-an-fe), n.i To act the 
part of a guardian. [Eare.] 

Guardianless (giird'i-an-les), a. Destitute 
of a guardian; unprotected. 

A lady, gnardianless. 

Left to the push of all allurement. Aiarston. 

Guardianship (gard'i-an-ship), ?i. The office 
of a guardian; protection; care; watch. 
Guard-irons (gard^i-eniz), n. pi Curved 
bars of iron placed over the ornamental 
hgures on a ship’s head or quarter, to defend 
them from injury. 

Guardless (gard'Ies), a. Without a guard 
or defence. 

Guard-room (glird'rbm), w. A room for the 
accommt>datioh of guards, and where mili- 
tary defaulters are confined. 

Guardship (gilrd'ship), n. Care; protection. 
How blest am I, by such a man led 1 
Under who.se wise and careful i^uardship 
I now despise fatigue ami hardship. STuift. 

Guard-ship (gard'ship), n. A vessel of war 


appointed to superintend the marine affairs 
in a harbour, and to visit every night the 
ships which are not commissioned, as also 
to receive seamen raised in the port and not 
yet appropriated to other vessels. 
Guardsman (glirdz'man), n. l. One who 
guards or keeps ward; a watchman.— 2. An 
officer or private in the Guards, 

There was Jack Jargon, the gigantic Guardsmeift, 
Byron. 

Guarea (gwaTe-a), n. [From gum'a, the 
native name of one of the species in Cuba.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Meliaeem. The 
species are tall trees. 

Guarisht (ga'rish), x,t. [O.Fr. pwanV; Fr, 
guSrir, to heal, from the Tent. ; Goth, varjan, 
A. Sax. warimi, G. wehren, to defend. Akin 
ivare, gnaw'd, &e,'] To heal. 

Daily she dressed him, and did the best 
Ills grievous hart to Spenser, 

Guava (gwil'va), n. [The native name in 
Guiana.] The popular name of the tropical 
genus P'sidium of the nat. order Myrtaeese. 
F. Guaiava (the guava tree) is a small tree, 
with square branches, egg-shaped leaves, 
and large white axillary flowers, which are 
siicceededby fleshy berries, which are either 
apple or pear shaped in the two principal 
varieties. The ptilp is of an agreeable flavour, 

, and of this fruit is made a delicious and 
well-known jelly. 

Guava-jelly (gwa'va-jel-li), n, A West In- 
dian preserve made from tlie fruit of the 
guava.' 

Guaya,quillite{gwa-ya-kel'iit),?i. (C 00 H 26 O 3 .) 
A fossil resirq of a pale yellow colour, said 
to form an extensive deposit near Guayaquil 
in South America. It yields easily to the 
knife and may lie rubbed to powder. Its 
speci tic gravity is 1-092, 

Guaza (gwii^za), n. The native name for the 
iiarGotie tojis of the Indian liemp(Canna6ia 
imlka). 

Guazuraa (gwa-zu"ma), n. [Mexican name.] 
A genus of shrubs or small trees, nat. order 
Stereuliaceai, nearly allied to Tlieobroma, 
but differing in their w-oody tubercular fruits 
of the size of a hazel-nut, the entire, instead 
of t\vo-lol)ed, appendage at tlie ends of the 
petals, and in their whole appearance. They 
are found in the East Indies and the islands 
of Eastern Africa, but are most frequent in 
tropical America. G. tomentosa is common 
ill India and America. It grows to a height 
of 20 to 2,5 feet, and is allowed to grow in 
pasture-lands for the salie of its sliatle, and 
because cattle feed and thrive on tlie foliage 
and fruit. The fruit and inner bark abound 
in mucilage, Tlie wood is light, splits 
readily, and is made into staves for sugar 
casks, and cord is made of the strong fibre 
obtained from the young shoots of some of 
the species. 

Gubernancet (guffier-nans), ?i. Government. 
Strype. 

Guberixatet (gu'bOr-nat), x.t [L. giiba^iio, 
gubernatimi, to ^Q-vem. See Govern.] To 
govern. Cockera^n. 

Guhernation t (gu-bfir-n.V.shon), n. [L. gu- 
hernatw. See GOVERN.] Government; rule; 
direction. TTatlf. 

Guhernativet (gu'b6r-nat-iv), a. Governing. 

‘ileal and pwiicmatirc .wisdom.’ Bp.IIacket 
Gubernatorial (gu'ber-ria-to"ri-al), a. [L. 
pulzmmfer, a governor. See Govern.] Per- 
taining to government or to a governor. 
Guddle (gud'l), v.i. To drink much or 
greedily; to guzzle. t7enw?ips. [Provincial 
English.] 

Guddle (gudT), v. t. [Prob ably from Fr. couteU 
■—peau muteU, in curriery, a skin damaged 
by the knife, couieau. ] To perform diftei*- 
ently from the ordinary way, or more clum- 
sily and less efficiently; to botch; to bungle. 
[Scotch.] 

Guddle (gudl), v.i. and t. To catch flsh with 
the hands by groping imder the stones or 
banks of a stream. [Scotch.] 

Gude, Guid (giid), a. Good. [Scotch.] 
Gude(gud), n, God. [Scotch.] 

Gudgeon (guj''on), n. [Fr. goujon, goiivion, 
froniL. go 6 fo, poMiMf, Gr. 7mbfe8,a gudgeon.] 

1. A small fresh-water fish (GoMo Jluviatilis) 
of the family Cyprinidoj, with rather large 
scales and two barbels at the angles of the 
mouth; it is easily canglit, and hence— 2. A 
person easily cheated or insnared. 

This he did to draw you in, like so mo.ny gudgems, 
to swallow his false arguinents. Sioift. 

3. A bait; allurement; something to be caught 
to a man’s disadvantage : in allusion, per- 
haps, to the gudgeon being used as a bait 
for pike. 

Such as Gregory or Bede were, who being honest, 


Fate, far, fat, %H; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abane; y, Sc. fej^. 
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anti wtthu-iil f:r£!dHlous,ari{l tnistinjif «n!:er% swaSIfiwetl 
many a Ur, Fava»K 

—Sca-ipuhjL'Oil, tilt* blHok goby or rock*ftsIi* 
Gudgeon (t?uj'oii), n. fFr. the ftKh, 

and also aii iron shaft or i^nnigeon, hut pro- 
bably in the hitter nieanin^^ the <»riiunn of the 
wtii’il is dilferent.] 1. In'7Hf'«fi/i. that part 
of a horizontal shaft or axle which turns in 
the collar, formerly meuiiiin? tlie portion 
revolving in immediate coiituot with the 
bearings. It is now applied only when that 



a. Wooden Shaft. b, Gudi,o 20 n. 


part is sei>arate from and independent of 
the body of the shaft. The f< mn of gudgeons 
and the mode of their insertion deiiendiipon 
the hirm and material of the shaft. -“2. jfaut 
(a) an eye or chimp fastened to a ship to 
hang the rudder on; a rudder brace or baud. 
See Googing. (b) Gne of the notches in the 
carriok-hits for receiving the metal bushes 
wherein the spindle of a windlass trav- 
erse-s. 

Gudgeon (guj'onX y.^. To ensnare; to cheat; 
to impose on. 

To he ffurfi^emed of tjje opportunities which liad 
lieen given you. .S'j’r //' Scott. 

Gue (gu^, A musical instruineut of the 
violin kind, but having only two strings of 
horse hair, and playetl on in the manner of 
a violoncello, formerly used in Shetland. 
)Sii> ir. jS’co^f. 

Guet (gii), a. A rogue; avagabond; asharper, 
J. Webster. 

Guebre, Gueber (ga'b^r or ge'b^r), n. [A 
,I*er. form at Turk. fjktom\ Ai\ kafir, an in- 
fidel.] The name given by the Mohamme- 
dans to one belonging to the Persian fire- 
worshippers, called ill India Parmes, The 
Guebres live chiefly in the de.serts of Cara- 
mania, towards the Persian Gulf, and in 
the province of Yerd Keram. They -wor- 
ship fire as a .symbol of the Supreme Being. 
The sacred books of the Giiebres andParsees 
are temied Zend-avesta. 

Guelder-rose, n. See Geldee-eosb. 

Guelf, Guelph (gwelf), n. [It. guelfo, O.G. 
hwelfia, O.H.G. hioalf, O.Sax, anei A. Sax. 
/wfldp, w’help.j The name of a distinguished 
princely family in Italy, originally German, 
and re- transported into Germany in the 
eleventh century, still, however, retaining 
large possessions in Italy. Welf, son of Isen- 
brand, Count of Altorf, one of the vassals of 
Charlemagne, is said to have Vieen the first 
to bear the name. It still continues in the 
two branches of the House of Bruns wick— 
the ducal aud the royal, to which latter tlie 
reigning family of Britain belongs. After 
the battle of Weinsberg, fought in 1140 
against the Waiblingeus(Ghibelline.s), ivhere 
the name of the head of the house was given 
as a rallying cry or ivatchword to his follow- 
ers, the term became gradually extended to 
all the members of that faction in Italy 
which aimed at national independence and 
supported the pope, while that of Ghibelline 
ivas given to the supporters of the emperors 
ill their endeavour to subjugate Italy to 
Germany. The contest laste<i for nearly 300 
year.s, desolating both countries. Latterly 
the term was applied to a supporter of de- 
mocratic principles, and that of Ghibelline ; 
to an upholder of aristocracy. The terras 
fell into disuse towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century. See Ghibelline. 

GuelfiC, GuelpMc (gwelf 'ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Gnelfs.—Giielfic order, a 
Hanoverian order of knighthood* founded in 
1815 by Geo. IV., then prince regent, and 
entitled the Royal Hanoverian Guelfle Order. 
It consists of grand crosses, commanders, 
and knights, both civil and military. 
Gueuou (ge-nofi), n. The popular French 
name of the small long-tailed monkeys of 
aUrica, including the grivet, vervet, <S:c. 
The green monkey {Oercocebiis Sahmun) may 
be regarded as the type. 

Guerdon (gdr'don), n. [O.Fr. gmrdon, It. 
guiderdone, from L,L, teiderdonum, cor- 
nipted from O.G. widarVm (A. Sax. wuf/ier- 
ledn), a recompense —the I ot I6n being 
changed into d through the influence of the 
If. donum, a gift— from widar (G. wider), 
against, and Wn, I'eward. For change of Teut, 
w into Romance gu, see Guise.] A reward; 


ch, c/iain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, ^ro; Lyob; 
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I reijuital; rectimpcuhte used both in a gootl 
and bad sense. [Poetical or rhetorical j 
I They were sure of beJnsj .ilde, for a time ;it le.-iHt, 

! to indtilge in and murder, and tf> praettne. 

witlsout restraint, tlui&e e-'tcevies which they rt'i;:ariied 
.IS the choicest of a .sokUer‘.s career. ' 

Bucbt'c. 

Guerdon fg£>ridoii), v.t To give a guerdon 
to; to reward. 

And I am fit the last with shame. ShaA, 
Hiru we gave a cc-stiy hribe 
T<y, silence. Tenfiyson. 

Guerdoimble (geridon-a-l»l), a. Worthy of 
gueriion or reward. Sir G. lUiek. 
GuerdonlesB, a. Without reward. Chau> 
ccr, 

Guereza (ge-rc'za), n. A beautiful Aby.s- 
sinian monkey of the genus Golobus, with 
long black-and-wliitc) hair. 

Guerite (ge-ret), n. [Pr.] In fitrt. a small 
projecting tower or box of wood at the 
.salient angles of work.s on the top of the 
revetment to liold a Beiitry. 

Guernsey (gem 'so), n, A sort of dose-iittiiig 
woollen knitted shirt. 

Guerrilla, Guerilla <ge-riria; Sp. pron. gar- 
I’eryit), n. [Sp. guei'rilla, tiim. of guerm, Fr. 
guerre, war.] 1, A caiTying on of war by 
the constant attacks of independent bands; j 
an irregular petty war.— 2. One who carries | 
on, or iissists in carrying on, irregular war- | 
fare; es])ecially, a raeinlmr of an indepeii- I 
dent baml engaged in predatory excur.sions i 
against an enemy. 

Guerrilla, Guerilla (ge-riiia), a. Of or be- 
longing to a guerrilla or petty war; us, a 
guerrilla war; a guerrilla soldier; a f/uer- 
rilla hSuWd.—Guerrilla tear or ivarfare, an 
irregular mode of carrying on war by con- 
stant attacks of independeiit bands of armed 
pea.sants, especially when government is 
occupied with invading aimiies. The troops 
are self-constituted, disconnected with the 
army as to [lay, proviBions, and movements, 
and may dismiss themselves at any time, 
Guerrillero (ger-rel-yer'(j),n. [Sp.] Same as 
Giierrillwt 

Guerrillist, Guerillist (ge-riPist), n. A 
ineinber of a Vnaiid of irregular soldiers who 
engage in guerrilla warfare; a guerrillei’a. 
Guess (gesj, v.t. [O.B. gesae, L.G. and D. 
gisseti, Dan.gme, gifim, gizka, to guess, the 
meaning of which appears to be lit. to try 
to get, the word being thus a derivative of 
get ; comp, E, get, forget, B. vergmen, to 
make a mistake or an erroneous conjecture.] 

1. To form an oinnion concerning, witliout 
certain principle.^ or meaus of knowledge; 
to judge of at random. 

First, if tiiou canst, the harder reason Pofe. 

I cannot her face or form ; 

But wliat to me is form or face ! Praed. 

2. To judge or form an opinion of from reji- 
sons that' render a thing probable, but fall 
short of sufficient evidence: as, from slight 
circumstances or occasional expre.ssions we 
guesif a person’s feeling regartliiig any mat- 
ter. —3. To conjecture" rightly; to .solve by 
a correct conjecture; as, to guess a. riddle; 
he guessed my designs.— 4. To hit upon; to 
reproduce by memory. 

Tell me their words as ne.ar as thou canst,vwfr.v 
them. S/tit A. 

5. To think; to suppo.se; to imagine; fol- 
lowed by clause or subject un(ler.stood. 

Not altogether; better far, I. if'-jfejj, 

That we'do make our entrance several ways. 54’ft/t, 
■\Vhat authority surfeits on would relieve us; if they 
would yield us butthesuperlluity, while it were whole- 
some, we might .§^i£e.s-.y they relie\'ed us humanely, 
ShaZ:. 

[This verb is much used colloquially in the 
United States (especially in Xew England) 
in the sense of to believe, to be sure; as, I 
guess he is at home; I guess I shall; that is, 
to be sure, or of course, I shall. J—Syn. To 
conjecture,. suppose, surmise, suspect, divine, 
think, imagine. 

Guess (ges), v.l To form a conjecture; to 
judge at random, or without any strong 
evidence: with at. 

The same author ventures to at the piirticu- 
lar fate which would attend the Roman government. 

Swzyt. 

Guess (ges), 7i. Judgment without certain 
evidence or grounds?; conjecture. 

A poet must confess 

His art’s like phy,sic, but a happy .ijitess, Uryden. 

Guess (ges), 7X. [Conupt fonu of flfm'sc,] 
Guise; fashion; sort: generally used adjec* 
tively. 

Here comes an other cu stomer. Sir W. Scott, 

My lady Isabella is of another mould. 

H. IValpo!^, 

Business must be done in another Avay than 
that. Godwin. 


Guedser (gca'er), n. One who gut:.«8es; u 
conjecturer ; one w'ho judged or give.s an 
opinion without certain means of knmvirig. 
If fortune should please to tnke such a crotchet, . , - 
To give thee Imwu sleeves, a mitre and rochet, 
Whom wouldst thou resemble? I leave thee a 
guesser. Sivi/t. 

Guessingly fgc.s'ing-li), adv. By way of con- 
joctiirc; c<»nj»jctura!ly; hypothetically. 

I have a latter guess irg/y set do^vn. S/totA‘> 

Guess-rope, Guess-warp (ge.sTdp, ge:s'- 
Wjirp), n. Natit a roi»o having one cinl fa.s- 
teiicd to a distant object, in <;rdcr to warp 
a vessel towurils the objt‘ct.— 6'um'-u;rtrp 
boom, a spar run out from the side of a ve.s- 
sel, with a rope attached near its outer e.x- 
tremity, ft)r boat.s to ride by when the ve.s- 
sel is at lier mooring.s. 

Guesswork (gcs'wah'k)? Work perfoiined 
at haaiard or liy mere conjecture. 


Tlie pompous r.asc.lliicjn 
Who lion't si-icak I 


Nor Fr«nch, must h.ave .‘jcribliled hy guesstvortc. 

Byron. 

Guest (gest), n. [A. Sax. gmt, gost, (fist; 
comp. It:el.^r.str,0,Sa.x. D. and G. f/aAf,Gofch. 
ga.^ts, a gue.st, a stranger. Cog. W, gwest, 
visit, entertainment, £;<tv,vfa?;ague:-st; Armor. 
hostiz, a guest; Hus. gosty, Bohem. host, a 
guest ; L. hostis, an enemy. From a root 
gkan, Skr. han, to strike, ivh once also h. 
hasta, a spear.] A visitor or friend enter- 
tained in the hou.se or at the talile of another, 
whether by invitation or otherwise; a lodgei' 
at a hotel or lodging-house. 

The wedding was furnished whh.^r<£’.Tr.v. 

Mat. xxii. lo. 

True friendship’s laws .’ire by this rule exprest, 
Welcome tlie coming, speed the parting 

Pope. 

Guest t (gest), v. t To entertain as a guest; 
to act the part of host to. 

When you sufipose to feast men .it your table 
You guest God’s angels in men’s habit iiid. 

Sylvester, Du Bartas. 

Guest t (gest), v.i. To act the part of a 
guest; to be a gue.si 

And tell sne, best of princes, who be was 
That .enreJA’af here so late. Chapman. 

Guest-chamber (gest'cham-bcT), n. An 
apfirtment appropriated to the entertain- 
ment of guests. Mark xiv; 14. 

Gueateu (gest'en), v.i. To lodge as a guest. 
[Scotch] 

Guestivet (gest'iv), a. Pertaining to a 
guest. ‘ Giiestive fare.’ Chapnian. 
Guest-rite (gestTit), n. Oifice due to a 
guest. 

Guest-rope (gest’rOp), n. Haut. same as 
Quess-rope. 

Guest-taker f (gesFtak-tfr), n. An agister; 
one who took cattle to feed in the royal 
forests. 

GuestWise (gest'wiz), adv. In the manner 
or capacity of a guest. 

My he.art with her but as sojourned, 

Shah. 

Gueux (gfi), 71. 2d. [Fr, a raggamiiffiii; pi. 
Us git DUX, raggamufiins, beggars; a term flr.st 
applied ill disparageinent to the party, but 
soon afterwards assumed lij' themselves as 
,a title of honour.] The title of the j>atrIot 
nobles of the Low Countries who withstood 
Philip II. of Spain in his elforts to impose 
the Inquisition on their native land. 

GueveX, 71. The native name of the pigmy 
antelope of Africa (Antilopte pygrmiu), the 
smallest specie.^ of the family. In she it 
scarcely exceeds a rat, and its legs are not 
thicker than a goose-quill. 

Guffaw (guX-faOj a- [imitative.] A loud or 
sudden burst of laughter. 

Yotm^ buttons burst out into a guffaw. Thackeray, 

Guffer (guff!!’), %. A locjil name for a fish, 
the viviparous bleniiy (Zourennts viviparus). 
Guggle (gng'l), v.i. [Imitative, suggested 
hy gurgle.] To make a sound like that of 
a liquid passing through a narrow aper- 
ture, or of air beuig forced through a liquid; 
to gurgle. 

Guggle (gugT), 71. A sound as of a liquid 
passing through a narrow aperture, or of 
air being forced through a liquid; a gurgle. 

‘ The alow guggle of the natives’ hubble- 
bubbles.’ W, JL Russell. 

Guhr (gbr), vr. [G„ primarily, fermentation, . 
from gdhren, to ferment.] A loose earthy 
deposit from water found in the cavitie.s or 
clefts of rocks, mostly white, but sometimes 
red or yellow, from a mixture of clay or 
ochre. 

Guiac, Gulacum (g'lvi^ak, gwi-a'kum), «. 
Same as G^miacmn.. 

Guiana-bark (gwe-a^na-bUrk), u. The bark 
of the Poi'tlaiidia hexaiidra, a tree of the 


fi, Fr. to?i; ng, mig; thm; tli, fAin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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ordtT Kublame, much valued as a feh* 
rifuge, and eoniiiioiils' so \iBed in French 
'..'(inlaha- ■ , ' 

Guiba i^wVha,), n. A kiiid of (luadruped ro- 
seiulding the gfixelle. Goldmiith. 
Guicowar fKfkwiir), n, The title of a sov- 
erdi«n prince in India, the ruler of Baroda- 
Spelied aho Gutlnvnr, GtteJcimr, i\:e. 
Guidable That may be guided; 


Guidage „ 

aiice; dimdion; lead- 

Ik'dfiw iMeshii’fs altar with your blood, 

Aufi j;o beucatU hh s'liu'daxc. Sr'Uf/tej'. 

2 , An ohl legal term signifying the reward 
given for safe-comiiiet through a strange 
hind or unknown country. 

Guidance ( gidhms ), n. {Seo Gt;ii>k. 3 The 
of guiding; direction; goveniinent; a 
leading. 

f ji'i studies were without and without plan. 

Jlfamuliiy,. 

Guide (gld), v,t. prefc. & pp. (fuidud; ppr. 
ffukluuj. fFr. tjuidcr; It. tju'Miu'e; Sp. {fuiat 
-«»of Teutonic origin, and akin to 0. liikUm, 
to sliow, to direct, to lead, anti probably to 
Goth. iTtten, to watch over, A. HftK. witmi,to 
observe, to know. For change of w into (j u 
see Gcisk.] 1 . To lead or direct in a ivay ; 
to conduct in a course t»r path; as, tu ijitkie 
im enemy ora traveller who is not acquainted 
with the road or courBe. 

I wish yovCd^fiiiie tne to your sovereign’s court. 

P; ■ AVoU*. : ■ 

2- To direct; toTeguUta. 

H« w'ilJ his alTairri with tiiscr'etioii. Ps. cxii, 5 . 
S. To Intlueuce iti conduct or actions ; to 
give dlretdion to. 

\yh<!n nothing but. the interest of tins worhi 
men, they inatiy times consliule that the 
wTfings are not to be put up. 

4, To instruct and direct; as, let parents 

f uiik their ifhiidren to virtite, dignity, and 
app!no 33 .-™r)>. To attend ttj; to look after; 
to superintend. 
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GTJILLOTIKE 


I will that theyounge 
attsi the house 


woisicn suarry, Itc.-firchtldreu, 
r Tiui* V. 14,- 


4 To treat; to use; as, the laddie ivas ill 
//nnfad. [Seoteii.l iJmct, 

Guide implies that the perHon guiding either 
accompanieB or precedes ns; wJiilo diecet 
merely infers that he gives instniotions, 
which may be done from a distance. Dived 
thus iinplies that we must rtdlcct and to 
some e.Kteiit eserche <»tir men judgment; 

that wo trustingly follow where ive 
are led. Simif is used of some iidluenee 
(generally bad) whicli turns ns aside from 
what otimnvise wouid iiave been the eour.se 
followed, atul in this sense is nearly etpial 
to hinia. We lire imutal »>r directed by opr 
priudples or reason, and nimyjed by our 
piiBsiffim or feelings. 

Guide (gld), n, {'Fr. (juide., It. (fvida. .Sp, 
fpfdi. See the verb.] 1 . A persmi who lesuls 
or direets nnotlifr in his way or courHc; a 
umduator; a.% t)w army followed the guide. 
2 . Gne who or that which directs another 
in his eoudtiet »)r course of life; a director; 
41 regulator. 

He will b« OUT siiidr^ even to death. P5. xlviii. 14. 

iVe have sure experience for our i;:H;de. Drj'itat. 

They were d.iiigerous the feelings, 

S. A guide-book (whicli see).— 4, In technr,-- 
npplkal to various coutrivances iu- 
teaded to direct or keep to a fixed course 
or motion. See Gcii/B-bae, GuioE-iiAib, 

Guide-bar, Guide-hlockfeidTiar, gid'blok), 
31. One of two piuce$ of metal with parallcd 
sides fitted ou the ends of the erosshead of 
a steam-engine, on which it slides and by 
which it is kept parallel to the cylinder. 
They are a substitute for the parallel mo- 
tion. Called also SUde-rod and SUde. 
Guide-book: (gid'buk), n. A book for direct- 
ing tnivellers an<l tourists as to the best 
mutes, At., and giving them Information 
about the places they visit. 

Ouideless (gulTes), a. Destitute of a guide; 
wanting a director, DrgiUa. 

Guide-poat <g»tTpost), n.* A post at the forks 
of a road for dfrecting traiTlfers the way; 
a finger-post, Burke, 

Guidor ^id'^r), n, A guide; a director. 
Guido -rail (gid'riil), n. In mil an addi- 
tional rail placed midway between the two 
ordinary rails of the track, and employed 
in connection with devices on the engine or 
carriages to keep a train from leaving the 
track; in curves, crossings, or steep gradien ts. 


GuidOxesSjt n. A female guide or leader. 
Chaucer. 

Guide -screw (gui'skrb), n. Tn 7nucn. a 
screw for directing or regulating certain 
movements. 

Gulde-tuhe (ghrtub), ??,. in 7>iack. any, con- 
trivance by which a boring-bit or drill is 
guided, but which consists commonly of a 
fixed tube to prevent swerving, 

Guidoa (gi'don), ?i. [Fr. SeeGuiDll] 1. The 
little ilag or standard of a troop of cavalry; 
ft flag used tu direct the movements of in- 
fantiy; a fiag used to signal with at sea; the 
Hag of a guild or fraternity .—-2. One who bears 
a guidon; a standard-bearer.— -3. One of a 
eoj'mnunity that Charlemagne established at 
Home to guide pilgrims to the Holy Land. 
Guikwar fgj'kwar), 71. Same as Guimmr. 
Guild (gild), n. [A. Sax. gild, gidd, geld, a 
payment of money, tribute, hence a society 
t>r company where payment was made for 
its charge and support, from gildan, to pay; 
D, gild, a guild. See GUILT] 1. An a.SHO- 
ciutioii or iiicorporatiou of men belonging 
to the same class or engaged in siinihir pur- 
suits, formed for nnitnal aid and protection; 
as, the Btatioiiera’ Gidldi the Ironmongers' 
GnikL—2.i A guildhall Sjfcmer. 
Gtiildablo t (gild'u-bl), a. Liable to a tax. 
Speimmi. 

Gulld-hr Other {gild'bruTH-6r), n. A fellow- 
member of a guild. 

Guilder (gild'er), n. [Formerly gylden, gild- 
eru, 1), and G. gulden, a lioriu; modified as 
if a coin of Gelders or Gueldres. ] A coin in 
ILdland wfjrth twenty stivers, or Is. 8d. 
English; a fioriu; in pi fonnerly= money. 
Written sometimes Gildei'. 

lam bound 

To Persia, and for my voyage. 

Stiiik. 

Guildhall (gild'h;il), n. The hall wdiere a 
guild or corporation usually a.SHenilde.s ; a 
town or corporath.m hall; specifically, the 
corporation hall and seat of sovoral of the 
courts of the city of London. 

The m.wor suiMhalt lsic‘5 liim in all ptijsf. 

Giiild-railt (gihTrent), n. Bent itayable to 
the crown hy any guild or fratiTJdty. 
Guildry [ gibTri ), n. In Scotland, a guild ; 
the rnenibcris of a guild. 

Guile (gii), n. [ilonuinco form of Teut. unie 
(which sec); 0. Fr. gu ilc, guile. For change 
of 'i’mit. ii: into Bornaiice gu see Guisii.) 
Cruft; cunning; artifice; duplicity; deceit. 
Behold an l5f.-u‘l{t« indeed, in whom is 

Jn. i.47, 

O, that tkceit should ste.il raicli gentle sliapes, 

And with a virtuonii vizard Iiide foni SAaA\ 

We may, with more succesraful hope, resolve 
To wage by force or;.^^;«/e etenjal war. MiHtan. 

Guile t (gil), vJ. 1 . To <liagui.se craftily. j 
Is it repentance, I 

Or only a fair shew liis iijiscluefs? Peau. &F!. 

2, To deceive; to delude, Spe^mi'. 

Guiledt (gn'eii),a. Deceiving; treacherous. 
Tluis ornament is but tlie^’'ar7(fif shore 
To a most dangerous .sea, S^uii’. 

Guileful (gilTfil), f(- Full of guile; intended 
to deceive; emming; crafty; artful; wily; 
deceitful ; insidious ; treacherous. 

Without expense at .ill, 
fair words peace may be obtain’d. 

: S/taA. 

Guilefully (gilTul-U), ade. In a guileful 
manner ; treacherously ; deceitfully. ‘ The 
tempter guilefullij replied.' Milton. 
Guilefulness (gilTuI-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being guileful; deceitfiilness. 
Guileless (giFies), a. Free from guile or 
deceit; artless; frank; sincere; honest. "The 
plain ox, that Iiurmless, honest, guileless 
animal’ Thomso^i. 

GuHelessuess (gUTes-nes), n. State or qua- 
lity of being guileless; freetlom from guile. 
Gunert (gil'er), 71. One w'ho betrays into 
danger by insidious arts. 

So goodly did beguile tha^gdifr of his prey. 

Spenser. 

Guillemet (gil'fe-met), n, [Fr., from name 
of inventor.] Tn printing, one of the marks 
used to inclose a quotation ( ‘ '), ( “ ”) ; a 
quotation mark. [Hare. 3 
Guillemot (giFIe-iuofc), n, [Fr. guillemot, 
perhaps fi'om Armor, gioda, to weep, and 
O.Fr. moette, a gull; comp, Annov, gioelan, 
a kind of sea-bird, and E. gull] A natato- 
rial bird of the genus Uria, included among 
the auks (Alcithe), or made with them a 
sub-family of the divers (Colymbidsc), to 
which it bears a closer resemblance. These 
birds are spread over the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, reaching as far 


south as the southern coast of England, 
They breed in great inmibers on the cliffs of 
Orkney and .Shetland, forming a source of 



Common (.iuillemot ( Urui troite}, 

profit to the adventurous inhabitants. The 
common guillemot (17. troile) is about 
18 inches in length, and lays only one egg, 
of large size, which is esteemed a delicacy. 
It is for the eggs and tlie young birds the 
fowlers descend the rocks. If the egg is 
removed another is laid. The guillemot flies 
and runs tolerably well, and is said to convey 
its young to the water on its back. The black 
giiillemob(G.grglZe) is about 14 inches long, 
and lays three eggs, often on the bare rock. 
It is not so common as the former. Other 
species are enumerated among British birds, 
but are rare. 

GufUevat (gilde-vat), n. [From Fr. gxdller, 
to ferment. Armor, goell, ferment, and E, 
mt. ] A vat for fermenting liquors. 

Guiiloche (gil-IoslT), [Fr, , said to be after 
a workman named Guiiloche, the inventor^ 
In arch, an ornament in the form of two or 
more bauds or strings twi.sting over each 



Guiiloche Ornament. 

other so as to repeat the same figure in a 
continued series by the spiral returning of 
the bauds. The term is also applied, but 
improperly, to a fret. 

Guillotine (gil-lo-tenO, n. 1. An engine for 
beheading persons at one stroke— an inven- 
tion of the middle ages— adopted with im- 
provements liy the JSratioiuil Assembly of 
France during the first revolution on the 
proposal of a Dr. Gxtillotin, after whom it 
is named. In this apparatus deccapitation 
is effected by means of a steel blade loaded 
with a mass of lead, and sliding between 
two upright posts, grooved on their inner 
sides, the person’s neck being confined in a 
circular opening between two planks, the 
upper one of ivhioh also slides up or down. 



Guillotine as used in Paris. 

The condemned is strapped to a board, 
which in the cut is shown resting hoi’izon- 
tally on the table in front of the upright 
posts, but which is easily drawn forward 
and set upright when necessary, and again 
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canted over npoii the table and rapidly 
moved np so as to place the neck of the 
ciindeinned within the senifeinde of the 
low'ei* plank, the other being raised for the 
jairpose. On the right of the table is a 
large basket or trough of %vieker-work for 
the reception of tlie body. Under the place 
where the head rests is an oblong trough 
lor its reeeptioii. The knife is fixed to the 
cap or lintel on the top of the iiosts by a claw- 
in the form of an 8, the louver part of which 
opens as tli.e npi>er part closes. This claw is 
acted upon by a lever to which a cord is at- 
taclied. Wlieu th(3 head of the condemued 
is in po.sitian the cord m pulled, imd l»y the 
action of the lever the knife is set at liljorty, 
descending by the grooves in the upright 
posts SI nd falling upon the neck of tlie eoii- 
denined just behind the planks which keep 
the liead in position. The sesdfold, which is 
surrminded by an open riiiling, is raised 6 
or 7 feet from the grotind.— 2. A machine 
which cuts by a knife descending between 
grooved posts, much used for cutting papai*, 
strsiw, &c. Called also GitiUotine-mUer. 
OnUlotine (gil-lo-ten'), v.L pvet a pp. guUlo- 
tinedj ppr. guillotining. To behead by the 
guillotine. 

Guilis (gilz). n. {Comp, A. Sax. yellow.] 
A plant, the corn-marigold. 

Guilt (gilt), n. [A. Sax. gglt, a crime, from 
gildan,' gyldan, to pay, to requite ; Icel. 
gjakl, payment, retribution, gjalda, to pay, 
to yield; E. yield (which see).] 1. Crimi- 
nality; that state of a moral agent wdiich 
results from his wilful or intentional com- 
. mission of a crime or offence, knowdug it to 
be a crime or violation of law. Guilt implies 
both criminality and iiablenesa to punish- 
ment, Guilt may proceed either from a 
positive act or lueach of law, or from volun- 
tary neglect of known duty.— 2. Criminality 
in a political or civil view; exposure to for- 
feiture or other penalty. 

A ship incurs jipaVi hy tiie violation of a blockade. 

3. t A crime; offence. 

Close pent up /gnVt.j 

Rive your conce.iIing continents, and ask 
These dreadful sumtnoners grace, S/taL 

Guiltilike t (giltldik), a. Guilty. 

Guiltily (giltT-li), adv. In a guilty manner. 

His looks frightened the ambassador, who after look- 
ing for a little time at the grief-stricken man 

hurried away without a further word. Thackeray, 

Guiltiness (giltT-nes),9i. The state of being 
guilty; wickedness; criminality; guilt. , 

He thought his flight rather to proceed of a fearful 
puiltiness than of a humble faithfulness. 

Sir P. Sidney, 

Guiltless ( giltTes ), a. 1, ITee frtun guilt, 
crime, or offence; innocent. 

The Lord will not hold him jjnilikss that t.'iketh 
his name in vain. Ex, ss. 7. 

% Without experience ; ignorant. "Heifers 
guiltless of the yoke.’ Pope. 

Such gardening tools, as art yet rude, 

6 ?;rt 7 ii'/e.'rr of fire, had formed. Milton. 

Guiltlessly (giltTes-Ii), adv. In a guiltless 
maimer. 

Guiltlessness (giltTes-nes), n. State or qua- 
lity of being guiltless. Sir P. Sidney, 
Guilt-siefe (gllt'sik), a. Made sick by or in 
consequence of guilt, " A gxtiWsiek con- 

science. Beau. S Ft. 

Guilty (giltT), a. {k. S8x. gylUg, See Guilt.] 

1, Having incurred guilt; having committed 
a crime or offence, or having violated a law 
by an overt act or by neglect, and by that 
act or neglect being liable to punishment; 
not innocent; criminal; morally delinquenti 
with of before the crime. " The guilty kin- 
dred of the queen.’ Shah. 

Nor he, nor you, wet&gniliy aj the strife, JDrydejt. 

2. Pertaining to guilt; indicating or express- 
ing guilt; as, a gxiilty flush instantly 2 *ose to 
his face.—S.f Conscious; cognizsant: with of. 

I’ll give out ... and swear it too, if thou’It ha’ me; 
and that I know the time and place where he .stole it, 
though rny soul be^?<rrV(y (fno such thing. B, ^onson. 

4. t Liable; owing; condemned to payment : 
witho/. 

They answered and said, He Is guilty of death, 

' Mat.,x.xvi. 6S. 

Gods ot the liquid realms on which I row. 

If, given by you, the laurel bind iny brow, 

Assist to make me guilty of my vow. Drydett. 

Guimbard (gim'barcl), n. [Er. guimharde.} 
The Jew’s-harp, fEare.] 

Guinea (gi'ne), 9i. fBecanse first coined of 
gold brought from Guinea, in Africa.] 1. A 
gold coin of Great Britain of the value of 


21 shillings sterling: since the issue of fiove- 
reigns in 1817 no longer coined. 

The. guinea, ca’Ic-r! from the (biinen gold out of 
which it was tir.st struck, was proci.iisned in and 
to go for twenty shillings; but it never went for less 
than twenty-one shiliing's. Ptnkertan. 

2. A sum of money of tlie same amount; as, 
lie bars .solrl his picture for 1000 guineas. 

Guinea - com (giTie-korii ), n. A plants 

Sorghum vidgare. See SonuHU.M. 

Guinea - dropper < gi’ne-drop-er ), n. Gne 
who cheats by dropping counterfeit guineas. 

Who now the. guinea-iiropfer's bait regards. 

Trick'd by the sharper's dice or juggler's cards. Gay. 

Guinea-fowl (gfne-fmil), n. The Nmnlda 
meleagris, a fowl of the rasorial order, 
family Phasianidte, closely allied to the 
peacocks aiul pheasants, a native of Africa, 
and common in Guinea, rvhence the name. 



Guinea-fowl {Numida nieleagris). 

It is larger than the common domestic fowl, 
and has a short strong bill with a wattle 
hanging down at each ride, the head naked 
and surmounted by a crest. Its colour is a 
dark gray, beautifully variegated with small 
white sjiots. The guinea-fowl was avell 
known to the Emnaiis, and lias long been 
common in our own poultry-yards, of wduch 
it is rather a cjuarrelsome member. Both 
iiesli and eggs are esteemed as food. 
Guinea-grains (giTie-granz), 71. pi Grains 
of paradise. 

Guinea-grass (gi'ne-gras), u. A species of 
grass {Paniemn jumentymim or P. muxi- 
mum) cultivated in the West Indies and 
Southeni States of America, ami used as 
fodder for horses. It is a native of West 
Africa, and of the same genus %vith millet. 
Guinea-hen (giTie-hen), n. 1. A guinea-fowl 
(which see).— 2. A courtezan. [Old slang,] 

Ere I would drown myself for the love of aguinea- 
hen I would change iny humanity with a baboon. 

Shak. 

Guinea -peach (gUne-peeh), A West 

African tropical plant {Sarcoceplialus escu- 
lentm), having pink flowers and an edible 
fruit of the size of a peach. See Saugo- 
OEPHALUS. 

Guinea-pepper (gi'ne-pep-p(5r), n, Cap- 
siaum annurnn, a South American and 
Indian plant, which is frequently cultivjited 
and preserved under the name of Capsicumf 
and was introduced to England before 1548. 
In many parts of the south of Europe its 
fruit is eaten green by the peasants, and is 
preferred by them to onions or garlic. The 
name is also given to the seeds or dried 
fruit of several widely different plants, but 
agreeing in their peppery character and 
being natives of West Africa, as to the 
capsules or dried fruit of Oapsiemn frxi- 
tescenSi sold by th'uggists under the name 
of guinea-pepper, to the seeds of /Ja&sfefe 
mthiopica, and sometimes to grains of para- 
dise. See CAY33NNE Pepper. 

Guinea-pig (gi'ne-pig), n. A rodent mam- 



Gniaea-fig {Citxna cokaya). 

mal of the genus Cavia or Cavy, the Q. 
colaxja, found in Brazil. It is about 7 inches 
in length, and of a white colour, variegated 


with spots of orange and black. It is easily 
tamed, and is often ke^jt in tfiis and other 
co«nt3'ie.s as a domestic pet. 'i'lie name 
guinea-pig is a sad misnomer, as the animal 
has notliing to do with Guinea, and of cour.se 
is not related to tlie pig. Guinea may be by 
corruption for Crai^jia, and pig may have 
been suggested by the abaeiico of a tail. 
See Cavia, 

Guinea-plum (giTifi-plum), n. A West 
African tree {Pariwm tmi exaeUiun), atBiiii- 
ing the height of (JO feet, with long Icave.s 
and large terminal bunches of flowers, .sm- 
cecdod Ijy a fruit about the .sire of an lin- 
peratrice plum. Tin's fruit is cfivered with 
a rongii skin; the edible matter is a dry, 
farinaceous suVistance surrounding a large 
stone. 

Guinea-worm (gi’ufj-werm), n. A species 
of worm, Filarid medlnensis, wliich is wry 
common in hot countries, and often insinii- 
,‘ite.s itself under the human skin, causing in- 
tense pain. Wlien it shows itself (externally 
it is extracted very slowly for fear of Ineak- 
iiig it. 

Guiniad (gwin’yad), n. Same ns Givyiiiml 
Guipure (ge-pur'), w. [Er.] 1. An imitation 
of iuitique lace, very durable, equally beauti- 
ful, find less expensive. —2. A kind of gimp. 
Guisard, (gh/ard), a. Aguiser, (Scotch.] 
Guise (giz), n. [Fr. gum, the llomance ecpii- 
valent of E. ivise, mode, fa.slflon, O.H.G. 
loisa, G- iveise; in A. Sax. used only as a 
term, in the formless, nBhirihtwis, rigliteous. 
Comp, guard, ward; guile, udle; guar.- 
antee, warranty; Fr. guerre, E. war; .IT*. 
Guillaume {Gutiehnus), Tent. Wilhelm. Xu 
each case the Teutonic form is the older, 
tlie m being changed into gu in pas.sing into 
the Romance tongues, from the difficulty tlie 
llomance speaking people have in pronounc- 
ing it.] 1. External aiipearance; dress; garb; 
as, he apiieared in the guise of a .riiopherd 
‘Some, who under the guise of religion, sacri- 
ficed so many tliousands.' Swift, 

That love which is without dissiiiittlation wears not 
of jnodern liberality. y. M, Mason. 

2. Manner; mien; east or behaviour. 

Lo you, here she comes! This is her very^^wi?,* 
anti, upon iny life, fast asleep. Ob.serve her; stand 
dose. Shak. 

By their 

Just men they seem. Milton. 

3. Custom ; mode ; practice ; manner. " To 
sliame the guise o' the world.’ Shak, 

The swain replied, It never v.-as out gni^e 
To slight the poor, or aught iiumane' despise. Pope. 

Guise (giz), V. t. and i. To dress as a giiisard; 
to assuhie or act the part of a guisard. 

Then like band, that for <a while 

Has iniiuick’d forth a sad and gloomy tale. 

y. name. 

Guiser (gizi'cr), n, [From gu ise , the meaning 
being one who assumes a or garb other 

than his own.] A masker; a mummer; one 
who volunteers vocal music for money about 
the time of Cliristmas and the Kew-year. 
Guitar (gi*tiir'),«-. [Fr. guitare. It. chitarra, 
L. eithara, Gr, 
Uthara.] A mu- 
sical stringed in- 
strument, some- 
what resem- 
bling the lute, 
much esteemed 
in Spain and 
Italy. It has six 
strings, which 
are played upon 
by twitching 
with the fingers 
of the right 
hand, while the 
notes are stop- 
ped by the fin- 
gers of the left 
hand upon the 
finger-board, 

I, French Guitar of 17th Century, ’^vhich hp frets 
2, Modern Guitar. across lb. The 
three highest 
strings of the guitar are generally of gut, and 
the three lowest of silk spun over with sil- 
vered wire, 

Guit-guit (gwit'gwit), n. [From the sound 
of its voice. } The name given to a sub- 
family of passerine birds found In Australia 
and South America. See CAiiiEBiNiB. 
Guizard (gXz/ard), n. A guiser or masker, 
[Scotch.] 

Gula (guTa), 71 , [L. gida, the throat.] In 
arch, same as Gola (which see). 

Gular (guTar), a. [From L. gula, the throat 
or gullet,] Pertaining to the gullet. 
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Gulaustd feulanil), n. [Icel ffulond—ffiil, 
ytilldiw, autl iiiHi, a duck, j An aquatic fowl 
of a stee between a duck and a goose, the 
breast and belij; white, tlie head mallard 
green. It inhabits Icehuul. 

GulCilt (gtileh), )L [Allied to Sw. f^Ulka, to 
guloh; 1). (julziih greedy. 3 1. A swallowing 
devouring, -“-2. A glutton. 

You madfly s'uich, dar'st look Hie in tlie fece, 
While niine eyes sparkle with revengeful firof 
■: Ant. Bi'e^ver, 

S. A deep, abrupt ravine caused by the 
action uf water; a gully. [United States.] 
Gulcli 1 [gulch), ?!. t To swallow greedily. 
Giile (gill), i\t. In her. to give the colour of 

giilus to. llGyimmd. 

Gules. (gnk), a. [French 'Hj|||]i’i1|!!l|p|| 
ijmuks, from Per. ipd, a ■ 

rose.] In hcmldrif, the 
tenii eniployeii to indi- 
cate rtal. It is repre- 
s»;Uted in an engraved 
eacutcheoii by vertical 
lines. 

Gulf (gulf), a. iFr.f/o//V, 

It. Alod. Gr. knk 

plm. Or. ktjlpos, gulf.] 

1, A large indontatiuii on the eoastdine of a 
ctiuntry or region and the sea embraced in 
it; a tract of water extending from the 
ocean or a sea into the laitd; a bay; a Idght; 
as, the Gulf lit Alexico; the6'?«(f of A^juice. 
% An abyss ; a ciiasin ; a deep place in the 
earth; as, the uf Aveniiis. 

A a& that Serhaniaa 

Betwixt D.nuiatii ami Mount Ca.'ihss old, 

Where armie^i whole have sunk. A/ilfon. 

' $. A wliirlpool; an absorbing ethly. Shuk. 

■ 4. That which gulfs or swallows; the gullet, 
.Scale of dra',jr,n, toath of v.-nlf, 

VVitchi-'is* Jiiinamy. 

- . . Mf the ravinM sa*it*;-ea shark.' ■ 

f>. Anytliing insatiable. 

A j^u/f of ri;iu swalh nvirij,'' gold. Tennyson. 

d, A wide interval, as in station, education, 
and the like; as, %\mpulf that separates the 
higher and hnver clas.ses.—". In Cambridge 
Uiiiverdifcy, the place at the bfdtcnn of tlie 
Hat of passes, where the names of those wdio 
have hardy escaped being plucked in <f.xam” 
ination are wTitten. Their names are .sepa- 
K^ted from those of the .stiulonts who have 
pftsse«! cretUtably by a line. 

Th.e r.iEiks uf riir cunjSsijDod .■ire suppHed l.'y 
youths whujii ill tUu very l.'ue nturcifsii e.»i,ti!iiuerli 
nave rroHed from the very '.jates uf ‘pluck* to the 
t.uiJsy.jiTutsvC' p'ar.idisu of Sat, AV,v. 

H,. In mininif, a large deposit of ove in a 
" ■ -lode,’ 

Gtllf (gulf), ihi. 1. To swallow; to overwhelm, 
m by swaiUnving; to ingulf. [Rave,] 

• Ifvvhh dieetlui roarini.j' vvelb . 

Shnalih.t.u'f/’/'luiu fathuiji-deep iir bnne. Tennystm. 

2. In the tiniversity of Cambridge, to place in 
the gulf, or among those ^students who have 
bartdj e.sc.aped being plucked in their llnal 
t^xuniination. 

Gulf-stream fgulf'atrem), n. A stream or 
current of warm water, whidv ilow.s fr<mi 
the Gulf of .Mexico through the channel 
iidween C'iii>a and America, past the .Ber- 
muda,'?, tmiching tlie tail of the great i>ank of 
Xewfoumnand, and thence swee])S onwards 
towards Europe, part going nortlpaud part 
returning southerly tr> the tropics. 

Gulf- weed, (gulf 'wed), a. A genua of 
»-ja.»%v<;uds (bargassmn), of the sub -order 
Faeacme, of which two species, S. vulffare 
ami S, baceffenm, are found abmidantiy in 
the Atlantic Ocean :i.s 
well as in the Tadflc 
and the Indian Ocean. 

They are tropical 
plants. In the Atlantic 
they chleily occupy a 
more or less inter- 
mptod space Itetween 
the 20th and SOth par- 
allels of north lati- 
tude, calkid the Sar- 
gasso Sen, and are also 
plentiful in tlie Onlf- 
atreain, whence tiie 
name. The S. haed- 
femm has grapelike 
jiir-vesacla by whicdiit is Inioyed. The plants 
get detached from rocky shores, and after 
ttoatmg alxvnt for a time sink. 

Gtilfy (gain), a. Full of gulfs or whirlpools. 
To pass tij« s^!k/y puiple sea that did no sea-rites 
Anowi , , . C^aphmn. ' 

Gul-^ul {guFgiil), «, [Mative name,} A sort 
uf chunuru or cement made of ivoimded sea- 
»hell» mixed with oil, w'hich hardens like a 


stone, nnd is put over a ship's bottom in 
India, so that worms cannot penetrate even 
when the copper is utf. 

Gulielma (guTi-el-ma), n. [After Queen 
Caroline Wilhelmine, wife of Alaxiinilian I. 
of Bavaria.] A genus of South American 
palms, of which Q. 82 )eGiosa or peach-palm 
is cultivated on the banks of the Amaxon 
and llio Isegro, supplying the natives with 
food and other necessaries. It grows to the 
height of 00 or 80 feet. 

Golist t (guTist), ?i, [L. igmZo,] A glutton. 
Gull (gul), 71. [Old and Prov. E. gull, a 
young unlledgcd bird of any kind; a nesfc- 
Invg; comp. ‘As that ungentle gull, the 
cuckoo's bird.’ Shale., 1 Hen. IV. v. 1. From 
Icel. gul, A. Sax. geolu, yellow, from the yel- 
low colour of tile beak. Comp. Fr. hejaune, 
yellow-beak, novice.] 1, A young unfledged 
bird. Shak.—'l. One easily cheated; a sim- 
pleton. * A gull is he which seemes, and is 
not wise.’ ^irJ. Davies. A clieating or 
cheat; trick; fraud. 

I should think this a but that the white- 
bearded fellow speaks it. Sha^. 

GnH (gul), D.t To deceive; to cheat; to mis- 
lead by deception; to trick; to defraud. 

! The vulgar, ‘if into rebellion, armed. Dryden. 

Gull (gul), n. [From the Celtic- W. gwylan, 

, Armor, givdmi, Oc»m. gullan.'] A natatorial 
i bird of the genus Larus* family Laridre, and 
' order lorigipennes of Cuvier. The gulls are 
I web-footed and long- winged. They are ex- 
I ceedingly numerous, much on the wing, and 
I particularly noisy. They are found oh the 
sliores of all latitudes, and are distinguished 
from other sea-fowds by their straight bill 
bending downwards towards the point, l)y 
their 1 ight hody,sup])orted by large wings, by 
sieiifler legs, webbed feet, and a small liiiid 
toe. Tiiure are various species, as the com- 
mon gull or sea-mew {L. atuus), 18 inches 
long; the black-Iiefvded gull (D. Tklibimdus), 




Gulf-weed {Sar/^dsstwt. 
ifnccifttrum). 


Lesser Rlack-buekecl Gull (Larns/uscus). 

also one of the ino.st eommi-ui in Britain, 10 
inches long; the herring gul! {L.amentatvs), 
still larger; the kittivvake (L. tndactylus), 
smaller than any of the above, with no' hind 
toe, wliftse egg.s, with those of the guillemot, 
iu'c the great object of clilf-fowlers ; tlie 
little gull (L. iniautus); the wage! or great 
liluek-backed gull (L. maruiusX 30 inches 
long; the lesser black-backed gull (L.fuscus); 
the ivory gull (L. churneus ) ; the burgo- 
master (//. ghiuGAis), about the same size and 
not improljiddy identical with the preced- 
ing; and some others, 

Gnilagef (guFilj), 7i. Act of being gulled. 

Had you no qusrk 

To avoid sir, by such a creature? 

^ A’, yotismt. 

GullcatcHer (guntach-e!*), n. A cheat; a 
niim who clients or entraps Billy people. 
Giiller (gtil'fir), %. One who gulls; a cheat; 
an impostor. 

Ghlleiyt (guFe-ri), n. Cheating or cheat; 
fraud. 

What more ffuHenes yet? they have cosend me of 
my daughters, I hope they will cheate me of my wife 
tfjo- Marmicn. 

Gullet (g'unet), 71. [Fr. gouUt, neck of a 
bottle, gouhtte, water -channel, from L. 
gula, the throat] 1. The passage in the 
neck of an animal by which food and liquor 
are taken into the stomach; the esophagus. 
2, .Anything resembling the fooddiassage, 
either in shape or functions; as, (a) a chan- 
nel for water. 

A deep, impassable of water, without bridge, 
ford, or ferry. Fuikr. 

(&) A preparatory cut or channel in excava- 
tions of sufllcient width to admit of the 
earth waggons traversing it. (c) A peculiar 
conoavecut in theteethof some saw-blades, 
(d) A gore in a shirt. 

Gull6V (gulTi), Ti, Same as GidZ?/. 
GulliDility (gal-i-bilT-ti), w. The state or i 
quality of being gullible; imstispecting ere- i 
dulity. j57(.rA:e. [Colloq.] I 


Gullible (gul' i-bl), a. Easily gulled or 
cheated. 

Gullisli (gulTsh), «. Foolish; stupid. 

They have most part some gutlish humour or other, 
by which they are led. Burton. 

GuHislmesfit (gulTsh-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being gtillish; foolishness; stu- 
pidity. 

Gully (gulTi), 7b i^r, goulet See Gullet.] 

1. A channel or hollow worn in the earth by 
a current of water; a ravine; a ditch; a gut- 
ter. —2. An iron tram-plate or rail. 

Gully (gulTi), v.t. To wear into a gully or 
channel. 

Gullyt (gulTi), v.i. To run wdth noi.se. 
Gully (gulTi), 71. A large knife ; a warlike 
weapon. [Scotch.] 

Gully-gut (gul'li-gut), n. A glutton. Chap- 
man. 

Gully3iole( guru -hoi), 7i. The opening 
through which gutters and drains empty 
themselves into the subterranean sew*er. 
Gulo (guTo), 71. [L., a gormandizer, from 
gula, the throat,] The generic name under 
which the glutton or wolverine and the 
grison, with other carnivorous congeners, 
have been arranged. See Glutton. 
Gulosity (gu-los'i-ti), 7b [L. gulmus, from 
gula, the gullet.] Greediness; voracity; ex- 
cessive appetite for food. [Rare.] 

They are very temperate, seldom oftending in 
ebriety, nor erring inguiosify, orsuperfiiiityof meats. 

Sir 7'. Browne, 

Gulp (gulp), V.t [Perhaps imitative of the 
sound made in swallowing, or a fonn of 
gulf, to swallow up. Comp, D. galften, to. 
swallow greedily; Dan. gitliie, to disgorge; 
to;gulp up.] To swallow eagerly or in large 
draughts. 

He loo.qes the fish, gutp^ it down, and so soon as 
ever the morsel was gone wipes his month. 

Sir Jt. L'Bstrange. 

gulp U 2 b to throw up from the throat 
or .stomach; to disgorge. 

Gulp (gulp), 7b 1. The act of taking a large 
swallow ; a swallow, or as much as is swal- 
lowed at once. 

This unsettled my poor girJ, who was about to 
swailow her whole glass of wine and water at ixgnip. 

Hook. 

2. A disgorging. 

I Gulph (gulf), ?b An obsolete spelling of 
Gulf. 

Gulravage (gul-ra'vaj), n, [Scotcli.] Same 
tis Gilravage. 

Guly (guTi), a. Of or pertaining to gules. 
Mition. 

Gum (gum), n. [A. Sax. gbma, Icel, gdmr, G. 
gaum, palate, gum. ] The cellular and 
elastic fleshy substance ivliich covers the 
alveolar portions of the upper and lower 
jaw, and envelops the neck of the teeth. 
Gum (gum), 7b [A. Sax. goma, Fr. gomme, 
from L. gummi, Gv. kommi, gum.] L A 
juice which e.xudes from trees either spon- 
taneously or after incisions are made, and 
thickens on the siudace, or is obtained from 
their seeds or roots. Gum is more or less 
soluble ill water, but is insoluble in alcohol, 
ether, and oils. There are si.x varieties of 
gum , nam ely, gum-araliic, gum-senegal, gum 
of the clierry and other stone-fruit trees, 
gum-tragacanth, gum of Bassora, and the 
gum of seeds and roots. All these gums, 
except the last, flow spontaneously from the 
branches and trunks of their trees, and 
sometimes from the fruits, in the form of a 
mucilage, which dries and hardens in the, 
ail*; the gum of seeds and roots, however, 
requires, to be extracted by boiling water. 
It differs from the gmns proper in not being 
soluble in water, merely swelling up when 
boiled, with it. A number of very different 
substances are confounded in commerce 
under the name of gum; thus, gum-elemi 
and gum-copal, which are true resins; giim- 
aminoniacinn, which is a gum-resin ; jmd 
gum-elastic (caoutchouc), wliich differs from 
botli, are all called gums. For constituents 
see AEABIN, Bassorine, Ceeasin.— 2. Gum- 
ming (which see). 

Gum (i^um), v.t pret. & pp. gummed; ppr.. 
gumming. To smear with gum ; to unite or 
stiffen by gum or a gum-like substance. 

Gum (gum), -y.L To exude or form gum. 
See Gumming. 

Giim-aiilmal(gum'an-i-mal), n Galago 
senegalensis, a quadruraanous animal of 
Western Africa, is so called from feeding 
much on gum. It is about the size of a rat, 
aud a favourite article of food in Senegal. 
Gum-anime (gum-an'em). SeeANiME. 
Gum-arabic (gum-a'ra-bik), n. The juice of 
various species of trees of the genus Acacia, , 
hardened in the air. It is collected chiefly 
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in the north-east of Africa, occurring' in 
small round or spheroidal tears. It is some- 
times employed as a deinulccnt, hut more 



Gum-arabic Plant {Acacia SeyaT)^ 


generally as a mere adhesive. Among the 
species yielding it are A. Verek, A. Seyal, 
A. sunocarpa, A. ambiea, and A. horrida. 
See Acacia. 

Gumbo, Gombo (giim'b6,gom'l,)6),«. [United 
States.] 1. The name given in the Southern 
States to Ochra or 0km, the pod of Hibiscus 
esculentus.—^. A soup in which this fruit 
entei's largely as an ingredient^ also, a dish 
made of young capsules of ochra, with salt 
and pepper, stewe<i and served with melted 
butter. 

Gum-boil (gtim^boil), n. A boil or small 
abscess on the gum. 

Gum-Cistus (gum-sis'tus), n. A plant, Cistus 
ladani ferns, largely cultivated in Portugal. 
It has lance-shaped, entire, three-nerved 
leaves, and large white flowers. A gum 
having a pleasant balsamic odour is ob- 
tained by boiling the summits of the branches 
in water. 

Gum-dragon (gum'dra-gon), n. Same as 
(xum-tragamnth. 

Gum-elastic (gum'e-las-tik), n, Caoutchou c ; 
india-rubber. See Caoutchduo. 
Gum-elemi (gum-ere-mi). See Elemi. 
Gum-jixniper (gum-ju'ni-per), n. The resin 
of Callitris quadnvalvis, a coniferous tree 
found in Barbary. The resin is used in 
varnish-making; when powdered it forms 
poimce, used for preparing pap er and parch- 
ment for writing on. 

Gumlac (gum'lak), n. Same as Lac (which 
see)* 

Gumma (gum'a), ?i. [See Gum.] In med. a 
kind of soft tumour, so called from the re- 
semblance of its contents to gum. 
Gummiferous (gum-ifer-us), «. [Lguimni, 
gum, and fero, to produce. ] Producing 
gum. 

Gumminess (gum'i-nes), n, 1. The state or 
quality of being gummy; viscousness.— 

2. Accumulation of gum. 

The tendons are involved with a great 
and collection of matter. Wiseman, 

Gumming (gumming), n. A formidable dis- 
ease in trees bearing stone fruit, as cherries, 
plums, apricots, peaches, and almonds, aris- 
ing from external injury, from exposure to 
unusual degrees of heat or cold, or from 
.sudden alteration of temperature or consti- 
tutional weakness, characterized by a mor- 
bid exudation of gum, and terminating gen- 
erally in the destruction of the tree. 
Gummosity (gum-os'i-ti), n. Gumminess ; 
the nature of gum; a viscous or adhesive 
quality. [Rare.] 

Gummous (giunhis), a. Of the nature or 
quality of gum; viscous; adhesive. 

Gummy (gumfl), a. l. Consisting of gum; of 
the nature of gum ; viscous; adhesive. ‘A 
yummy juice/ Sir W. Raleigh.---^. Impreg- 
nated with gum; giving out gum; covered 
with gurn or viscous matter. ‘ The gummy 
bark/ I>r?/dcn. ‘Gummy eyes/ Lryden. 

3. Having an accumulation of gum, orinatter 
resembling gum; stuffy; puffy. [Slang.) 

A little in the leg, I suppose. 

Coiman the younger. 

Gump (giimp), m, [Comp. Ban. and Sw. 
gump, Icel, gmnpr, the rump, the buttocks.) 
A foolish person; a dolt. [Vulgar.) 
Gumption (gum'shon), n. [For goamvsMng, 
a being goamish, prov, goam, Icel. guma, 
A. Sax. gf man, to observe.) 1. Understand- 
ing; capacity; shrewdness. [ColIoq.J 

One does not have gum/tion till one has been pro- 
perly cheated. Lord Lyiton. 
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} 2. fn painting, a name appliorl to a imstnim 
j much in ro(|ue.st by painters in search of the 
suppostHl lost mcrllimi of the old musters, 
and to W'hicli they aacrilm their unapi»roat*h- 
able e.xcellwnce; tlie .art of preparing cobturs. 
Gum-rasil (gum'rash), n. A mild species of 
papular eruption to whicli many (fhildren 
are subject soon after birth; red gum. 
Gum-resin (gum-re'zin), n. [See Resin,] A 
mixed juice of jdants, consisting of resin 
and varioms other substance.s, which have 
been taken for a gummy substance. The 
gum-resins do not flow naturally from plants, 
hut are mostly extracted l>y intvision, iti the 
form of white, yellow, or red emulsive fluids, 
which dry and consolidate. The most im- 
portant species are olibanum, galliaiium, 
seamniony, gamboge, euphorbium, asafe- 
tida, aloe.s, myrrh, and ammoniac. 
Gum-sandarach (gum-san'da-rak), n. See 
Sanbarach. 

Giim-senegal (gum-sen'e-gal), n. A kind 
of gum-arabic, brought from the country 
of the river Senegal in Africa, yielded by 
Acacia Verek. 

Gum-Stick (gum'stik), n. A small piece of 
some hard substance, as of ivory or coral, 
given to children to put into the mouth for 
the purpose of relieving the pains of teeth- 
ing. 

Gum-tragacanth (gum-tra'ga-kanth), n. A 
gum yielded by several eastern species of 
Astragalus, of the sub-genus Tragacantha, 
Gum-tree (gum'tre), n. The name given to 
various species of the genus Eucalyptus 
(which see); also in the United States to the 
black gum {Nyssa multijlora), one of the 
largest trees of the Southern States. Its 
small blue fruit is the favourite food of the 
opossum. 

Gum-water (gum'wfi-ter), n. A distillation 
from gum. 

Gum-wood (gum^yud), n. A name given to 
the wood of some siiecies of Eucalyptus 
(which see). 

Gun (gun),?!. [O.E. gmne, gone, gimne, &c. 
Etymology doubtful. A common and not 
improbable derivation is from L.L. mam 
goiia, mangonus, O.Fr, mamgomie, a ma- 
chine for throwing stones in sieges, a man- 
gonel; some suggest that it is from W. gwn, 
a bowl.] A name applied to every species 
of firearm for throwing projectiles by the 
explosion of gunpowder or other explosive, 
consisting of a tube or barrel closed at one 
end, in •which the projectile is placed, with 
an explosive charge behind, which is fired 
through a small hole or vent, as cannons, 
mortars, and other heavy pieces of ord- 
nance, together with the fowling-piece, 
rifle, and pocket-pistol. In strict military 
language, however, the word is applied only 
to pieces of heavy ordnance.— Guns of posi- 
tion, he^^yy fleld-piece.s which are not de- 
signed to execute quick movements. 

The infantry have not a leg left, the cavalry can 
barely keep their horses off their knees, and the 
horse-guns are reduced to the state oi guns o/ posi- 
tion. W. H. RttsselL 

—-Great gun, (a) a cannon. (&) A person 
distinguished in any department, as in ora- 
tory, preaching, &c. (c) pi. Naut a tem- 
pest. 

Look at that cloud, no bigger than one's h,and, to 
the southward. I tell you "that, before we are two 
hours older, there will be a hurricane, and it will 
hiaw great guns. Saia. 

Gun (gun), u.i. To shoot with a gun; to prac- 
tise shooting the smaller kinds of game. 
Guna (gu'na), n. [Skr., quality.] A term 
used chiefly in Sanskrit grammar, and ap- 
plied to the changing of i* and % to e, u and 
H to o, ri and rZ to ar, by compounding them 
with a prefixed d?(that is, d-j-i-e, and so on). 
The tei’m is also sometimes used in regard 
to similar changes in other languages. 
Gunarchyt (gun'ar-ki), n. Same as Gyn- 
archy. 

Gunate (gp^nat), v.t In philol to subject 
to the change kno-^vn as guna (which see). 
Gunation (gu-na'shon), «. [See Guna.] 
In philol, the act of gunating or state of 
being gunated; the process, in the develop- 
ment of language, by which ai, ce, e, &c., 
are produced by prefixing d to i or i, or 
au, 6 by prefixing d to ii or d, or similar 
vowel changes take place; thus, Gr. root i, 
Bteta ei, veil) eimi; Gr. root phug, stem 
pheitg, verb pjieugo; Goth, root btig, stem 
Goth, root mt, stem 

Gun-barrel (gm/ba-rel), n. The barrel or 
tube of a gun.— {?Mn-&urrfiZ drain, a cylin- 
drical drain of small diametei’. 

Gun-boat (gun'bot), n. A boat or small 
vessel fitted to carry one or more guns of 


; heavy calibre, and fnun its light draught 
I capalde of ruiming close inshore or up 
I rivers. 

i Gun-carriage fgun'ka-rij), n. The carriage 
j or sfcrtictui'c on which a gun is mounted or 
i moved, and on which it is fired. In the case 
i of a field or siege piece it unites, for travel- 
ling, with a forepart, fixed on a pair of 
wheels, termed a limber, to which the 
horses are attached, so as to fonn a single 
four-wheeled carriage. In action it is un- 
limberod, and then rests on its wheels, and 
on a strong support termed the trail. — The 
protecteAi barbette gun-carriage, eallcd aI.S!> 
the Moiicneffgun-carriagc (after it.s inventor 
I^fajor Moncrieff), is designeti to store up 
the force of recoil on firing^ ami of applying 
it to the work of raising the gnu to lire over 
a high parapet. When fired the gun de- 
scends under cover l.ty it.s own recoil, a.sBum- 
ing at tlie same time the loading po.sition, 
in which it is retained Ity a toothed wheel 
and ratchet. When re-loaded, by releasing 
the ratchet, it is luought by a counterweight, 
which the force of the recoil ha.s elevated, 
hack to it.s original position. The carriage 
moves laterally on a circular rail* laid on 
the platform, and can easily be turned in 
any direction. The same inventor lias also 
designed a hydropiieuniatic carriage, in 
which the force is stored up in tlie form of 
air, which is highly compres.sed in a strong 
iron cylinder. 

Gun-COttoU (giin"kot-tn). n. A higlily explo- 
sive substance produced by soaking cotton 
or any vegetable fibre in nitric and siiliflmric 
acids, and then leaving it to dry. It has 
about four times the explosive force <ff giin- 
; powder, and is oceasionally used as a sulisti- 
tute for it. Gun-cotton explodes without 
smoke, and does not foul the piece, but 
when confined in the bore of a rifle it occa- 
sionalb' bursts the barrel. By dissolving it 
in a mixture of rectified ether and alcohol, 
collodion is obtained. See CoLLOiaoN. 
Gunda (gun'da), n. The sum of four cowry 
shells, used by the poorer natives of India 
as a medium of currency in smaller or frac- 
tional payments and purchases. Simmonds- 
Gun-deck (gun'dek). See Deck. 

Gundelett (gunGle-let), n. A gondola. 
Marston. 

Gun-fire (gunTir), n. 3IiliL the hour at 
which the morning or evening gun is fired. 
Gun-flint (gun'flint), n. A piece of shaped 
flint, fixed in the lock of a musket or pistol 
before the introduction of percussion caps 
to fire the charge. 

Gunge, Gunj (gimj), n. In Bengal, a public 
granary or store; a mart. 

Gunjab (gun'ja), n. See GANJAII. 

Gun-lock (gimflok), n. The lock of a gun. 
Gun-metal (gui/met-I), n. A n alloy, gener- 
ally of nine parts of copper and one jiart of 
tin, used for the manufacture of cannon, 
<&c. Other metals, as zinc or iron, have 
sometimes been added or substituted for 
the tin. 

Gunnage (gun'aj), n. The number of guns 
in a ship-of-ivar. [Rare.] 

Gunnel (gui/ei). See Gunwale. 

Gunner (girn'er), One skilled in the u.se 
of guns; one -who works a gun, either on 
land or .sea; a cannonier; also, a warrant- 
officer in the navy appointed to take charge 
of air the ordnance, ordnance-stores, and 
ammunition on board ship, and to superin- 
tend the practice of gunnery. 

Gunnery (gun'd-ri), w. A science which has 
for its object to ascertain the effects pro- 
duced by firing a projectile from a piece of 
ordnance under every variety of circum- 
stances, and thus to determine the right 
form of gun and projectile, the best propor- 
tion of charge, the elevation to be given to 
the piece, and the quality and disposition 
of material best adapted to resist the action 
of projectiles at various ranges. 

Gunney, Gunny (guiiTie, gun'ni), n. [Ben- 
galee gfmi.] A strong coarse sacjkcloth 
manufactured in Bengal, for making into 
bags, sacks, and packing generally. The 
material is made from jute, the fibre of 
Cor chorus capsularis, and sunn, the fibre of 
Crotalaria juncea. 

Gunning (gun'ing), n. The act of hunting 
or shooting game with a gun. 

In the earlier .times, the art of gunning was but 
little practised. Goldsmith. 

Gunocracyt (gua-ok'ra-si), n. Same as 
Gynocracy. 

Gun-port (gun'port), n. A hole in a ship for 
a cannon. See Port. 

Gunpowder (gm/pou-der), n. An explosive 
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sfiltpi 3 ti\}, sulphur, tind chfircoal, ’ 
r«!luci;‘.t to a line powdur, then granulated 
au«I dried, hUKely einidoyecl iu tlio uis- 
diar^^e, for war ov nport, of iirojwctnes 
fnua ^rusis as \v»ill us in hiustiiij^. The 
pr«»p.-jrtiuii of the intjredieiits m thueonipo- 
.dtioji of i?Hii]>')\vder is ditferenfe in liilferent 
cuiiutries: :i.'hat iniide for the Enj^dish 
i^ovt’-rnraent eoutaius about 75 parts of salt- 
petre, 10 of sulphur, and 15 of eharcoul— 
(h^itpnwdir but, a ihie species of jjfroeu tea, 
beiuicacanf fully picked hyson, the leaves of 
which are rolled and rounded, so as to have 
a uninulur a)>pcarance. 

Guil-l’eacl;! (iJ^un'rech), n, Gunshot; the 
distaiu.'o a .u’uu will carry. ^tdnfH Smith. 
Guii-rooni (j^un'rdin), n. yaut. an apart- 
iiicut on the after-end of the lower gnu- 
deck, occ-upied by tlie gunner, or by the 
lieutenants as a iness-roohi. 

Gunshot fgun'shot), u. The reach or range 
of a guii; rdie distance tt) which shot can be 
thrown so as to be eifeetive; milit. the 
length of the point-blunk range of a can- 
i«)h-sliot 

LuxciiaboHffj rtUircd to a spot winch was out of 
aiid’snmmoneij a few of his chief officers 
■ 50 a cornniltadoii. Mafnif/aj’. 

Gunsiljot (gun-shot), a. Made by the shot of 
agau; as, fxfpmidiot wound. 

Gunsmith (gun 'smith), n. A maker of 
small arms; one whose mxupation is to 
make or repair small lircurius. 
Gunsmithery (gunsmith 'e-ri), u. The 
business of a gunsmith; the svt of making 
small ftrearuis. 

Gunster (gun^stcr), a. One who uses a gun; 
a gunner. [Kiire.] 

Guustick: fgun'stik), n, A rammer or ram- 
rod; a stick or rotj' to raui down the charge 
■- 'Of a nmsket, &c.' 

GxiMtpcE (guu^stok), u. The Htoi:k or wm»d 
in whiiii the Isarrel of a gun is llxed. 
Guustonet (mm'stOn) u. A stone used for 
tin. shot of eariHon. 1. Before the invention 
of Iran halls, stones wow nsotl fi^r shot.} 
Tliat I couM hlioot luinij cj’c-s at him 

R '’/iWSit}}.. 

GUll-tacEle (gmi'tak-I>, n. I'he blocks and 
pulleys aihsed to the sides of n unn-carriage 



.‘■Ihip-gim with Gun-tackle. ' 

and the side of a sliip by means of which a 
gnu is run ni> to or drawn back from the 
port-hole. 

Gunter's Chain (gminih’z c!i:iii). [After 
Edmund Gunter, the inventor. ] The chain 
ill common ust? for meurfiiriiig laud, having 
ti length of dd feet, or ‘J2 yards, or 4 poles 
of 5|: yuisis each; and it is divitled into 100 
links of 7’} 12 inches each. 100,000 .s<iuiire 
links make 1 acre. 

Gunter’s Lias (gini''tf'r/ Hu), (a) A logarith- 
mic limt tm Gunter’s scale, used for perform- 
ing the multiplication and division of num- 
iicra mecliaaicaOy by the dividers: called also 
Mm (if . Lima and LUm ({fNumhrru. (fd A slid- 
ing scale corresponding to logarithms for 
performing the.se opemtions by inspection 
without dividers: called also Gunter’s Slid- 
' in/f-nde. 

Gunter's Quadrant (gun'terzkwod-rant). 

A nundrant niade of woiid, brass, or other 
substance, being a kind of stereographic 
project ioTK on tlio plane of the eqmitor, the 
eye being suppuncd in one of the prdes. It t 
is used to iiud the hour of the day, the sun's I 
azimuth, Ac. , as also to take the altitude of i 
an object in dcgree.s. i 

Gunter's Scale (gun'tcr;; sktil). A lfa*.go i 
plain scale having various lines upon it, I 
both natural and logarithmic, of great use 
in s^dving niechanieally byineaii,s of a slider ! 
problems iu navigation and surveying. It is ' 
mmdly 2 feet long, and about II- inch broad. i 
Gtm-wadding (gun'wad-ing), ‘n. Circular | 
pieces of card-hoard, cloth, felt, &c. , used 
to keep down the charge iu a gun. 

Gtm'wile, Gunnel (gun'wal, 'gnn'nel), n. 
[Gmi, aiui wale, an edge, a plank, the upper 


edge of a ship's side, next the bulwarks— 
because the upper guns are pointed from it, ] 
yant the upper edge of a ship's side; the 
uppenno.st wale of a sliip, or tliat piece of 
timber wdiicli reaches on either side from 
the (luarter-deck to the forecastle, being the 
uppermost liimd wbicli finishes the upper 
w'orks (d the hull The gunwale of a boat 
is a piece of timber going roiuid tho upper 
sheer strake as a liinder for its top-work. 
Gurge (gerj), n. [L, ijiir^es, a whirlpool.] 
A wdiirlpool. [Rare.] 

Marching frnui Eden he .slwll find 

The plain, wherein a black bituminous 

Boils up from under s^roimd. MtUon. 

Glirget (gthq), r.f. To swallow. 

Gurgeoris,t Gurgioiist (geif unz), n. pi [See 
GBUjmEO.NS.J Tile coarser part of meal 
separiited from the bruu. 

Gurgle (gCir'gl), i\l pret A pp. guryled; ppr. 
ijunjliurj, [ITubably imitative. Oomp. G. 
]furgelii, It. goiyogUare, to gurgle. See 
GAuaLE,] To run or Ilow iu a broken, irre- 
gular, noisy current, as water from a bottle, 
Tir a small stream uii a stony bottom; to 
flow with a purling sound. 

r'llhi the lonely desert trace. Young, 
Gurgle (gt^r'gl), n. A gush or flow of liquid; 
the somid made by a liquid flowing from 
the narrow month of a vessel, or generally 
through any narrow opening; the sound 
made "when air is hmcetl through a Ihpud. 

Flow, fienv. thou crystal rill, 

With tinkling fill 
The mazes of the grove. Thompson. 

Gurglet (ger'glot), n. A very [lorous earthen 
vessel for oodling water by evaporation. 
Gurgoyle {ger'goil), n. In ardi. same as 
Gargoyle (which see). 

GurUORte (gcr'liof-it), «, A sub-variety of 
rnngimslau ciirbonale of lime or dolomite, 
found near Gurhnf, in Lower Austria. It is 
snow-white, and has a dull, slightly eoii- 
chuiilalor even fracture. 

Gurjun (gtr'jim), n. [Xative name.] A tliin 
balsam or oil, derived from trees of thu genus 
Dipterfiearpus in linrniah and the Eastern 
Archipelago, used as asubstituto for linstnjil- 
oil in the coarser kinds ttf paints for house 
and fillip painting, and also medicinally. It 
assists to preserve wood from tho attacks of 
white ants. 

Gui’kin (ger'kin), n. Same as Glierldn. 
Gurjiiy (ger^mi), n. In miuing, a level; a 
. working. 

Gurnard, Gxtrnet {gei*'uiird, gcr'not), n. 

grtnajaant, iirobably ivom grogmr, to 
grunt or grumlde, from the sound these 
flshe.s make when talccn from the water; 
crmip. FT’, grondin, another name of the gur- 
nard, from grondri\ to grunt; also K knur- 
/M'. Dan. fca/ove. to growl, ] The popuianiame 
of the species of fishes of the guiius Trigla, 
family Sclerogenidfe, Tiie head is angular 
ami wholly covered witli bony plates, and 
there are seven rays in the memliranes of 
the gills. The body is elongated, nearly 
round and tapering ; there are two dorsal 
fins ; the peetoriil iins are large ; the teeth 
are small and numerous. The gray gurnard 
is the Trigla gmmm'dm, Qomxmii on the 
British coast ; the red gurnard is the T. 
cuculuR also common on our coasts; the 



Gmy CairuAtd iiyfg/agHrnardtis). 

flying gurnard is the T. wliieh in- 

habits the lyiediterraneau, Atlantic, and 
Indian seas. 

Gurrah. (guTab n. [Hind, gorhd.} A kind of 
plain, coarse India muslin. 

Gurry t (guTi), n. An alvine evacuation. 
Hulland. 

Gurry (guTi), n. The Indian name for a 
small native fort. 

Gurt (gt^rt), n. lu mining, tx gutter; a chan- 
nel for water. 

GurtsKgerts), n. Groats. Eolland. 
Guse (glis), n. A goose. [Scotch,] 

Gush, (gush), y,i. [Icel. g^dsa, to gush, to be 
poured out, gusa, a gush, anil to gush, a 
Hcandiriiivian word, allied to A. Sax. geOtan, 
Goth, giutan, G. gies&en. to pour.] 1. To 
issue with violence and rapidity, as a fluid; 
to rush forth as a fluid from confinement ; 


to flow .suddenly or copiously; as, blood 
guslm from a vein in venesection. 

Behold he smote the rock, that the waters pushed 
out. Ps. kv.xviii. 20. 

A sea of blood from the gaping wound, 
Spenser. 

2. To act with a sudden and rapid impulse; 
to be extravagantly and effusively senti- 
mental. 

Gush (gush), v.t To emit suddenly, copi- 
ously, or with violence. 

The gaping wound out a crimson flood. 

Dry den. 

Gush (gush), n. 1. A sudden and violent issue 
of a fluid from an inclosed place; an emis- 
sion of liquor in a large quantity and with 
force; outpouring of, or' as of, a liquid; the 
fluid thus emitted. 

Tho gush of spring.s 

And fall of lofty fountains. Byron, 

2. An effusive display of sentiment. 

Gusher (gush'‘C*r), n. One who or that wliich 
gushes; a person who is demonstratively 
affectionate or sentimental. 

Gushing (gusli'mg),ppr. Rushing forth with 
violence, as a fluid; flowing copiously; a.s, 
gushing waters.— 2. Emitting copiously; ns, 
gushing eyes,— 3. Weakly and unreservedly 
demonstrative in matters of affection; exu- 
berantly and demonstratively affectionate; 
extravagantly sentimental: applied to per- 
sons (generally females) or things ; as, a 
gushing givl; a gushing letter. 

To add to the atmosphere of danger which sur- 
rounded this young person, .she is placed at 

the outset of the .story in an odd, not to say false 
position. She is a wife iu nothing but name, 
Saturday 

Gushingly (gush'ing-li), adv. 1. In a gushing 
manner. ■■ 

lUvers, whidi 

With many windings tlirough the vale. Biow/.l 

2, With great disi»lay of sentiment or affec- 
tion. 

Gusing-iron (giis'in-5Tn), n, A laundress’s 
smoothing-iron. [Scotch.] 

Gusset (gus'set), n. [Fr. gousset, a fob, a 
bracket, a gus.set, from gousse, a cod, husk, 
or shell] 1. A sm.all piece of cloth inserted 
in a garment for the purpose of .strengthen- 
ing or enlarging .some part; hence, anything 
resembling such a i»iece of cloth in sliape or 
function; as, {a) u small piece of cliain-mail, 
afterwards of plate, placed at the juncture 
of the armour beneath the arms as a protec- 
tion when the necessity for free motion 
would otherwise leave it uncovered, (&) A 
kind of bracket or angular jnece of iron fas- 
tened in the angles of a .structure to give 
strength or stiffne.ss. (c) An angular jiieee 
of iron in.serted in a boiler, tank, &c., where 
it changes from a cylindrical to a siiuaie 
form, Ac., us iu the junction of the barrel 
and fire-box of a locomotive.— 2. In her, an: 
abatement or mark of disgrace somewhat 
resembling a gusset, and formed by a line 
drawn from the dexter or sinister chief 
point one-third across the shield and then 
descending perpendicularly to the base. It 
may bo on either the dexter or sinister side 
of the shield. When on the formei*, it is an 
abatement for adultery; when on the latter, 
for drunkennes.s. Sometimes erroneously 
called Gore. 

Gust (gust), n. [L. gustus, taste; gusto, to 
taste.] 1. The seiuse or pleasure of tasting; 
gratification of the appetite; relish; gusto. 

They fondly thinking to allay 

q'hear appetite with instead of fruit 

Chew’d bitter ashes. Milton. 

2. Gratification of any kind, especially that 

which is highly relished; pleasure; enjoy- 
ment. ■ 

Destroy ail creatures for thy sport or iOrjrA Pope, 

3. Turn of fancy; intellectual taste. 

A choice of it may be made according to the gust 
and manner of the ancients. I Dryden. 

Gusfet (gust), To taste; to have a relish 
for. 

The palate of this age gttsts nothing liigh. 

Sir L' Bst'range. 

Gust (gust), HI, [Icel, gusir, a blast of wind, 
gusta, to blow in gusts; may be allied to E. 
gush or ghost, Sc. goustie, gusty, hugganl, 
ghostlike.] 1. A sudden squall; a violent 
blast of wind; a sudden rushing or driving 
of the wind, of short duration. 

One warm.^zrjif, full-fed with perfume^ Tennyson, 

2. A sudden violent burst of passion. 

Pardon a weak distemper’d soul that swells 
With .sudden Addison, 

Gustable (gust'a-bl), a. [From gust, to 
taste.] 1. That maybe tasted; tastable. 


Fitte, fflr, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; 


, pin; note, not, move; tube., tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Se. aln^ne; y, Sc. iey. 


GtrsTAKD 


mx 


Crrandsire ; graud- 


Ijleased. 

Gutclaer (guch'^r), 

father. [Scotch.] 

Gntscraper (gut'skrai)>6r), n. A scraper of 
catgut; a lid die -player. 

Gutta(giit'ta), ?i. pi Guttse (gut'te). [L.] A 
drop; specitlcally, in a?*c/i. one of a serie.s of 
pendent ornaments^ generally in the form 
of tile frustum of 
a cone, hut some- 
tiinos cylindrical, 
attached to the 
under side of the 
luutules and un- 
der the triglyphs 
of the Doric or- 
der, It is not clear 
what tlieir origin Gutue. 

may liaye been, 

whether they represent drops of water or 
icicles, or the heads of nails or wooden pins. 

Gutta Perchia (gut'ta per'cha), n. [iilalay 
tpithi, gum, and percM^ the tree from which 
it is obtained.] A suhstance resenihling 

, caoutchouc in many of its properties, hut 
stronger, more soluble, and less elastic. It 
is obtained in the state of a miilvy-looking 
juice, which hardens on being exposed to 
the air, and is the sap of a large tree of the 
genus Isonandra, the J, Gutta oi Hooker, 
nat. order Sapotacete. The tree abounds 
in the Malayan Peninsula and in some of 
the islands of the ISastern Archipelago, 



This pohiljoi) irtlnrins us of a vu!,.i:,«r oyrur, turmintf , 
the bitter, whereas there i-» isnthin..; ^ijuUab'ie ' 
sweeter. 'ihrt^ry, \ 

2, Pleasant to the taste; Jiaving a pleasant 
relish. lUare,] 

A gusi(xi>ie thing, seen or smelt, excites th*' ajjpe- ■ 
tito and attects the glands and parts of the moutli. \ 
Ikrhitm. ; 

Gustard (gustTrd), n. A local name of the : 
great luistard. I 

Gustation (gu.st-iVahon), n. [L. gui4atin:\ ■ 
The act of tasting. [Hare.] [ 

Gustatory (gust'a-td-ri), a. Pertaining to 
gust or nen'c&, a name of 

the lingual nerves. j 

Gustfult (gust'ful), «. Tasteful; well-tasted; ; 
Iialatable, 

A famous composition ni.ide of divers cordials . . . 
which thej'' throw into water to make it ixioxei^pixf/nl. 

licnvdL 

Gustfulnesst (giistT»d-nes), 7i, The quality 
of being gustful 

Then his divertisemonts and recreations have .1 
livdy jri^sffuhiess, then his sleep is very sound and 
pleasant. JJart-ow. 

Gustlesst (gust'les), a. Tastele.<3s. 

Gusto (gust'o), n. [It. ami Sp. See Gu.ST, 
taste or relish. ] .Nice appreciation or enjoy- 
ment; keen relish; taste; fancy. 

In rending what I have %vrittftn, let them bring no 
particulai\;7«.f*> along with them. Drydcn. 

Gustoso (gos-to'zo). [It.] In mu&'ic, with 
taste. 

Gusty (gustl), a. 1. Subject to gusts or aud- 
deri blasts of wind; stoiany; teuipestuous. 

Once npon a raw and gusty day, 

The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores. Sha/j. 

2 . Given to .smiden bursts of passion; excit- 
able; irritable. 

Little ' brown girls’ with gusty temperaments .sel- 
df»m do tlie sennible thing. Saturday Reif. 

Gusty (gustq), a. Pleasant to the taste; 
gustful HrbLviy sucker.’ Burns. [Scotch.] 
Gut (gut), u. [A. Sax, gut, giitt, gut, guttas, 
entrails; comp. prov. E. gut, a water channel, 
a drain; O.E. gate, a drain. Probably from 
root of Goth, giutan, A. Sax. geotaii, to pour 
out.] 1. Tlie intestinal caiuil of an animal 
from the stomach to the anu.s; intestine; 
us, the large jjai; the small gut; the blind 
gut, or emeum; in the the whole mass 
foi’ined by its natural convolutioii.s in the 
abdomen.-— 2. pi. The stomach and digestive 
apparatus generally. [Low.] 

With fabe welylits their ser;'ants’,C'«^j' they cheat. 

And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Vryden, 

S, Viscera ; entrails in general. ‘ Greedily 
devouring the raw guts of f<jwla,’ Gmingei'. 

4, Any preparation of the intestines of an 
animal used for various purposes, as for the 
strings of a fiddle or in angling, for the line 
to which the bait or lure is attached. —5. A 
narrow passage; a strait. ‘A narrow gut 
between two stone terraces.’ Walpole. 

Gut (gut), v.t pret. & pp. gutted; ppr. gut- 
ting. 1. To take out tlie entrails ; to evis- 
cerate. ~2. T<) idiinder of contents; to de- 
stroy or take out the interior of; as, the fu'e 
completely gutted the house. 

Tom Bt'O’vvn of facetious memory, h.T.ving gutted 
a proper name of its vowels, used it as freely as lie 
' ' AdiXisotti 
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Gutta percha cume.s to us in tw«i fmaiis; 
the tme is iu thin films or scrap.s. .some- 
thing similar to clippingii of whiio leather; 
the other is in rolls formed by ndling the 
thin layers together in a soft state. \Vhen 
pure the .slips are transparent and stune- 
what elastie, verging in cidour from a 
whitish yellow to a pink. .Gelow the tefu- 
peraturc tjf aO' gutta perelia is as hard lu 



Gutta-percha Plant {/sauaudm Gutta}. 

wood, excessively tougli, and only ilexihle 
in the form of tliiu slijis. By an increase of 
heat it becomes more Hexible, until at a 
temperature consideralily below the boiling- 
point of water it becomes as soft as bees'- 
wax. It is now easily cut and divided i:>y a 
knife, and may be moulded into all varieties 
of forms w'iEh the greatest ease, or it may 
be cut and linited again so perfeidly as 
scarcedy to exhibit even the appearance of a 
joint, and possessing all the strength of an 
undivided mass. Whatever be the .shape 
into which it is formed in the soft state it 
will retain lu’ecisdl;^ the same form as it 
cools, hardening again to its previous state 
of rigidity, and the process of softening and 
hardening may be repeated any number of 
times witiiout injury to the material Gutta 
percha is, in a great inea.stjre, devoid of elas- 
ticity, in which respect it offers a striking 
contrast to caoutchouc; luit it isossesses mi 
astonishing degree of tenacity, and offers 
great resistance to an extending force. 
When once drawn out, however, it remains, 
■without contracting, in the same position. 
It is soluble with difticulty in ether and 
other caoutchouc solvents, but very readily 
in oil of turpentine and naphtha. Cfutta 
percha has been applied to a variety of pur- 
pose.?— as a substitute for leather; a.s an 
insulating coating for the copper wires of 
submarine telegraph cables ; as an ingre- 
dient in mastics and cements; for the mami- 
faeture of flexible hose, tnlies, bottles, soles 
of shoes, <feo. It is also used l:>y .surgeons 
for splints, for covering moist applications 
to retard evaporations, and other juirposes. 

Gutta-serena (gutTa-se-re"na), n. An old 
medical name for Amawrosis (ivhuih see). 

Guttate (gutTit), a, [L. fjutta, a drop.] In 
spotted, as if di.seoloured by drops. 

Guttated (gut'at-eil), a. [L. gutta, a drop.] 
Besprinkled with drops, Bailey. 

Gutta-trap (gutTa-trap), n. The insiussated 
juice of the Artoca'rpm meisa, or eastern 
bread-fruit tree, used from its glutinous 
properties for making bird-lime. 

Gutte (gut-a), Irrkcr. a drop. 

Guttee,' Gutty (gut-u, gut'i), a. [Fr. goutte, 
L. gutta, a drop.] In her. a term implying 
sprinkled with liquid drops called giittes, 
and varying in colour; thus, guttfk. iVlmile, 
represented gveew, gutUe tie Veciu, repre- 
sented in wliite drop.s; guttee d'or, depicted 
yellow; guttee da sang, depicted red; guttee 
de poix, sprinkled with pitch, represented 
black. 

Gutter (gut' t(^r), n. [Vv. goitttie're, from 
goutte, a drop, and that fvomt.gutta, a drop.] 
1. A channel at the eaves of, or on, a roof 
for conveying away Avater, 2. A small 
channel at the side of a road, street, and 
tlie like, for earring away water, ‘ Gutters 
rinming with ale, and conduits spouting 
claret.’ pZ. Mud; mire; dirt. 

[Scotch.] 

Gutter (gut't6r), uZ. To cut or form into 
small longitudinal hollows. 

My cheeks are wilt niy fretting tears. 

"Sandys. 

Gutter (gut'tfir), v.i. l. To become hollow’-ed 


*u’ ebannelied l.»y the melted tallow or wax 
running dovu), as a burning candle. —2, To 
■ fall in drupti, a.s Idood or sweat. 

Gutter-blood (gut'tttr-blud), u, A person 
, meanly iMm; one S])rung from the lowest 
j ranks of society. 

[ In ru’/nt;d a tlior'fL!i?li Eciinburtfli gtitfrr-bkod, .*4, 
i ra(aC-vil r.t'ical, eifcfV oiid upun .-nek iva*) bid- 

1 dtiuf pjood-d.ty to the other. Sir U \ Sadt. 

! Guttering (gut’ter-ing), n. l, A forming 
i inb.* gutters or chumicls.— -2. A diaimcl or 
cidlcctioii of dianrielson the roofs of iiousc.s 
to receive and carry off rain-water. 
Gutter-shaped igutTui'-yhaptj, u. Having 
the form of a gutter; cbaiiuelicid. 
Gutter-snipe (gut'ter-snip), n. iGntter and 
suipe.] A neglected, destitute boy tlitit fre- 
quents the striiets; a .street Arab. [Slang.} 
Gutter“.spout (gut'ter-fipout), H. A ehminel 
for carrying away the rain from tlie read of 
a liDUrsO; a gutter. 

Guttifex (gut'i-fth'), n. [L. gutta, a drop, 
and fero, to bear] lii boL a jilant that 
exudes gum or resiin; a plant belonging to 
tlie order Guttiferm. 

Guttiferse (gut-ife-re), n. pZ. [Bee OuTTi- 
FER.J A small natural order of exogenous 
trees or shrubs, natives of humid and hot 
places in troi:)ical regions, chiefiy South 
ximerica, several being found in India, a 
few in Madagascar, and on the continent of 
Africa. The plants ai'e generally acrid, ami 
yield a yellow guni-resiii; tlie trees which 
yield gamboge heli:>ng to this ordta*. There 
are upwards of thirty known genera. Called 
also Chisutcem. 

Guttiferous (gnt-ifer-us), a. Yielding gum 
or resinous .substances. 

Guttle (gut'i), a. f. [A freq. from gut.] T«i 
swallow greedily. 

The fool ia his porridge to try if thay’d Iiiss; 
they did not Jiiss, and so Jia guith'd tiiem iip, and 
scalded his cliaps. L'Rsiray.ge. 

Guttle (gut'i), ».i. To swallow greedily; to 
indulge "in the pleasures of the table; to 
gormandize. , 

QikUTs. cmius, ;and..f?<!AY(?jr in Ids oivji dofence. 

Prydan, 

Guttler (guFI-ffr), u. A greedy (juter; one 
who incluiges in the pleasures of the table; 
a gornuiiKlizer. 

Guttuloust (giit'ui-ns),A. [From L. gvtuda, 
a little drop, dim. of gutta, a drop.] In the 
form of a small drop or of sinall tiropa. 

Ice is plain upon the surface of the water, hut 
round in hail, which is also a giaciation, .and figured 
in its guttulms descent from the air. 

Sir T. JSfWvue. 

Guttural (giit'cr-al), a. [From I. guttur, the 
throat.] I’ertainiiig to the throat; formed 
in the throat; as, a guttural letter or soun<l; 
a guttural voice. ‘ In such a sweet guttural 
accent.’ Bandor. 

Guttural (gut'6r-al), n. A letter or eombiiia- 
tioii of letters proiioimeed in the throat, as 
k ; any guttural sound or articulation. In 
the English alxdiabet the gutturals are c, 
g (l)oth hard), k, and g. 

Carteret dismayed his coileag-ties by the volubUity 
with winch he .addressKd his majesty jii Gcrniiin, 
They listened with envy and terror to the mysterious 
guttura/s which rnight possibly convey suggestiousi 
very little in unison with their wishes, J/acuut.iy. 

Gutturality (gut-er-al'i-ti), 71 . The quality 
of being guttural; gutturalnes.^, [Bare.] 
Gutturalize (gut'er-al-iz), v.t To spealc 
or enunciate giitturally, ‘To gntturalize 
strange tongues. ' Gentleman's Mag. 
Guttlirally (gut’er-al-li), adv. In a guttural 
manner. 

Gutturaluess Cgiit'er-al-iie.s), 71 . The qua- 
lity of being guttural 

Gaitturinet (gut'6r-in), a. [L guttur, the 
throat.} .Pertaining to tlie throat. ‘The 
broneliocele or //uZZfVWac tumour.’ Bag. 
Gutturize (gut'er-Tz), v.t. [L. guttur, the 
throat.] To form in the throat, as a smiml. 

‘ For which the Germans f/aZtirrizc a sound.’ 
Colet'idge. 

Gutty, Cl. See GUTTEE. 

Gutwort (gut'wert), a, A name given to the 
plant Globularia Algpum, a violent purga- 
tive, found in Africa, 

Guy (gi), n. [O.Fr. pm'er, to guide; Sp. gvki, 
a guide, a small rope used on hoard ship to 
keep weighty things in their place.s. See 
Guide.] a rope or other appliance used to 
steady anything; especially, (a) a rope at- 
tached to an object which is being hoisted 
or lowered, to steady it. 0) A rope which 
trims or steadies the booms, spai‘.s, or yjirds. 
of .ships, (c) A rope or rod, generally a wire- 
rope, attached to any stationary object to 
keep it steady or prevent imdnlations, as 
the rods which are attached to asuspension- 


ch, c/iain; Oh, Sc. locZt; j^iob; h, Fr. to?i.; ng, sinp; fli, Z/mii; th, Z/rin; w, zdg; wh, u’7ug; zli, azure.— Bee Key". 
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mvi tlni! ]an4 <'?i i-iidi witie, t^r the 
. . slay-ropt! of a deiTick'orslioare, 

auyts^i;, vJ. 'iv* steady or direct by meariH 
i>f a i:,oiy; to .efuitie. 

Gay n. A frif„dit; a do'ivdy; ii person of 
qnuor looks or Uroi'S; ko iimiied from the 
ftifey of h'sii/ Fawkes, wbioh iisch! to be 
buriHid ajinually on the 5th Mf.>venil*or. 
Oliylea^- (idi'oii), V.t. To guile; to beguile. 

F'^r wiio ivotes not thal woman's finbtUitio*; 

€n n A'-iO'isn Arfjus ? S/en 

GU2e (kfw), n. Ill htir. a rountllct of a san- 
guine ’tint, representing an eyeball 
Giissle v.i. pret- it pp. guided; ppr. 

gifz^Uug, [Derived by Skeat fonn 0.id\ 
qimzilld'iin I'ompound deqmtZiHi:r)M gulp 
ilifwn, to swill, connected with (josk)\ the 
throat 1 'i'o swallow Ihiuor greedily ; to aivill; 
to drink much; to drink frequently. 

V/elbseasancMl bfiwls the spirit raise, 

W'ha, siie chats the doctor’s jiraise. 

Jioicomjiton, 

They Uhe lackeys) swarmed in anterooms, tltuy 
•sprawled in halis and on laiuliiigis, de- 
voured, debauched, cheated. Thackeray. 

Gu2!2le (gnx'l), Iht To sw^allow much or 
often; to swallow with immoderate gusto, 

* Still guzzling must of wine.' Dryden. 
Guzzle (guz'I), n. 1. An insatiable thing or 
person. ' 

That senseless, sesisual opicure, 

Th.at sink of filth, most impure. 

Marston. 

2. A debauch, especially on drink. 

Guzzler (guzl-er), n. One who guzzles; an 
inimofienite drinker. 

Gw3miacl, Gwiniad (gwin'i^ad), «. fW. 
gvignimi, from gwyn^ white.] The Cnregnnm 
PmaantiU ali.sli of the salmon or trout kind 
found plentifully in some of the Wedsh lakes, 
in ITlswater, and in many lakes in Europe. 
It is gregarious, and may be taken in great 
numbers at a draught. 

Gyal, n. SccGayal. 

Gybe (jib), n. A sneer. See Gibe. 

Gybe (jib), r.f. pret, &pp. gyhed] ppr. gyUng. 
Naut. to shift a lioom-sail from one side of 
a T’essel to the other. 

Gyet (gi), o.t To guide (which see), 

Gyeld,t n. A guildhall Spemcr. 

Gyle (gU), 71. 1. A brewer’s vat. “'2. The 
fermented wort used by vinegar makers. 
Gymkliaiia (gim-klFna, or jim-), ?l (Anglo- 
Indian, origin doubtful] A celebration of 
sports or games of some kind; as, a bicycle 
gymkhana. 

Gymnaslarch. (jim-mVzi-ark), w. [Gr. gym- 
7 umaTch(}H~-gyi(inasion, a gymnasium, and 
arc^d, to rule. See Gymnasium.] A magis- 
trate who superinteiKled the gymnasia in 
Greece. He liad to maintain and pay the 
persons who w'ere preparing themselves for 
the public games, and to i)rovl<ie them with 
cdl ami other necessities at his own expense. 
Gymnasium (jim-na^zi-um), n, pi. Gymna- 
sia (jini-na'’zi-a). [Gr. gijnmanon, from 
gymnos, naked.] 1, A place where athletic 
exercisee are performed. Among the ancient 
Greeks those wlio ttiok part in such exercises 
were naked or nearly so; hence the name.— 

2. A school or seminary for the higher 
branches of literature and science; a school 
preparatory to the universities. 

Gymnast (jim'naat), n. [Or. gyninastes, a 
tniiner of professional athletes. Sec Gym- 
nastic.] One who teaches or practises 
: gymnastic exercises. 

Gymnastic, Gynmastical (jini-nast^k, 
jim-iiast'ik-al), a. [L. gymnasticus; Gr. 
gifinnastikog. See Gymnasium.] Pertain- 
ing to athletic exercises of the body, in- 
tended for health, defence, or diversion; 
also, pertaining to disciplinary exercises for 
the intellect 

The funeral (of Calanus) was followed, according 
to ancient Greek usage, by a horse-race, and by 
jiryfnyfdsfic md musical contests. ThirivsalL 

Gymnastic (jim-nastTk), «. 1. Athletic exer- 
cise; disciplinary exercise for the intellect 
or character. —2. A teacher of gymnastics; 
a gymnast. 

Gymnastically (jim-nast'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a gymnastic manner; athletically; so as to 
fit for violent exertion. 

Such as with agility and vigour .ire not gynmasti- 
caily composed, nor actively use tJiose parts, 

SirT. Brmne, 

Gymnastics (jim-nastTks), 7%. The art of 
performing atidetic exercises; athletic ex- 
ercises; feats of skill or address, mental, or 
; bodily. 

Gynmlc, G3rmnical (jim'nik, jim'nik-al), a. 

[Xi. gymnUm; Gr, gymnikos, from (jymmm, 
naked.] Pertaining to, engaged in, or con- 


nected with atidetic exercises, 
exercises at Pitana.' Putter. 


*Gymnical 


Ilave they not nword-playcts, .and every sort 
0i gyrnHu/i! ani^ls, wrestlers, riders, runners. 

AhBatt. 

Gyronict (jim'nik), «. Athletic exercise. 

I Gymnite (jim'nit), n. In inineral. a hydrous 
silicate of magnesia. 

Gymnocaimous (jim-iio-kar'pus), a. [Or. 
gymnoSi naked, and kaqnm, fruit.) In hot. 
luiviiig a naked fruit: a term applied to a 
clatts of plants in w]iicli the fi’uit in not dis- 
guisetl by the adherence of any other organ 
than the caly.x. 

Gymnocidium (jim-no-sid'i-um), n. In hot. 
the swelling ocetisionally found at the ba.se 
of the sj)ore-cn.se in urn-mosses, 
Gymnocladus (jim-nok'la-dus), n. [Gr. 
gyntnos, naked, and kladas, a branch.] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Legumiuoate, 
having but one speeicis, G. canademig (the 
Kentucky coifee-tree). The wood, wliicli is 
hard, compact, and of a line rose-colour, is 
used in cabinet-making and carpentry; and 
tile seeds are used as a sulistitute for coffee, 
Gymnoderina (jim'no-de-ri"ne), n. pi [Gr. 
gyrnnos, naked, and dere, the neck.] A 
South American sub-family of conirostral 
birds of the family Corvid®, nearly allied 
to the true crows, and approaching them 
in size; the fruit crows. The neck, instead 
of being covered with the usual plumage, 
i.s clothed with very minute, closely -set 
feathers of a very deep Mack, so that it 
seems as if covered with a piece of neatly 
sewn velvet. 

Gymnodont (jim-nd-dont'), 7i. [Gr. gyrnnos, 
naked, and odontos, a tooth.] One of 

. a family of pleetognathous teleostean ilshes, 
including the spinous globe-fishes, in which 
the projecting beak is covered with numer- 
ous dental lainellce, developed from a sub- 
jacent pulp. 

Gymnogen (jim'nd-jen), 7i, [Gr. gyrirno.^, 
naked, and to pi’odiice,] In hot a 

plant with a naked seed; a gyninosperm. The 
gymnogens form a division of dicotyledons 
or exogens, and are considered by Lindley 
as a class. Among the gymnogens are pines 
and firs, yews, joint-firs, the Cycadacea;, &c. 
In the gymnogens there is iio proper ovary, 
the seeds being fertilized by the pollen 
coming into direct contact with the foramen 
of the ovule without the intervention of a 
stigma. These plants are represented 
largely in the fossil flora of the secondary 
strata. 

Gymaogenous (jim-no'jen-us), a. In hot of 
or pertaining to the gymnogens; gymno- 
spermous. 

Gymaio^nods (jim-no^jin-us), a. [Gr. 
nos, naked, and gyne, female.] In hat hav- 
ing a naked ovary. 

Gyinj3.ol£0mata (jim-no-le'ma-ta), n. pi 
[Gr. gyrnnos, naked, aiuC laima, the throat.] 
An order of the Polyzoa, in which the mouth 
is devoid of the valvular structure knowm 
as the epistome. 

GymnopMona (jim-no-ffo-na), n. pi [Gr. 
gyrnnos, naked, and Q 2 )his,ti snake.] Huxley’s 
name for a small order of Amphibia (the 
(.iphiomorpha of Owen), including only cer- 
tain vermiform animals which are found in 
various tropical countries burrowing in 
marshy ground, somewhat like gigantic 
earthworms. They are characterized by 
their snake-like form, and hy having the 
arms placed almost at the extremity of the 
body. The skin is quite soft, but differs 
from that of the typical amphibians hi hav- 
ing small horny scales embedded in it. 
Gymnophthalmata ( j im-nof-thal'ma-ta), 

71. pi [Gr. gynmos, naked, and ophihalmos, 
the eye, ] A tribe of Medusas (the naked-eyed 
medusa) having a disk-shajied body, circu- 
lating vessels running to the margin, and the 
eye-specks either uncovereil or wanting. 
Gymnophthalmidse ( Jim-nof-thal'mi-de ), 
n. pi [Gr, gyrnnos, naked, ophthabnos, the 
eye, and eidos, resemblance.] A family of 
lizards, comprising several genera, in which 
the eyes are distinct and exposed, the eye- 
lids being rudimentary. 

Gymnosomata (Jim-no-so'ma-ta), n. pi 
[Gi\ gynmos, naked, and sorna, a body.] An 
order of Pteropoda in which the body is 
not protected by a shell. 

Gymnosopliist (jim-nos'o-flst), n. [Gr. gym- 
nas, naked, and sophist Ss, a philosopher.] 
One of a sect of ancient Hindu philosophers 
wdio lived solitarily in the woods, wore little 
or no clothing, ate no flesh, renounced all 
bodily pleasures, and addicted themselve.s 
to mystical contemidation. 


GyinilOSOpliy(jim-nos'o-fi),n. The tloctrinea 
of the Gymnosoidii.sts, 

Gymnosperm «. [Gr. gym- 

nos, naked, and sperina, seed.] A plant 
wnth a naked seed; a gymnogen (which see). 
Gymnospermous (jim-no*sp6rmhia), a. In 
hot. of or pertaining to, or resembling tlic 
gymno.sperm.s; having naked seeds, or seeds 
not inclosed in a caji-sule or other vessel. 
Gymnospore (jiniTio-spor), n. [Qv. gymww, 
naked, and seed.] In hot. a nakeil 

spore. 

Gymnosporons (jim-nos'po-ruiii), a. In hot 
liaviiig naked si>ores. 

Gymn6te(jimTmt),7i. [SeeGYMNOTUs.] 1. A 
naked person.— 2. A fish of the genus Gym- 
notu.s. 

Gs^notidse (jira-no'ti-de), n. pi A family 
of apodal fresh-%vater flslies, of -whicli th*e 
Gymiiotus is the type. The Gymnotidm are 
mostly South American. See Gymno'J'US. 
Gyinnotus (jim-nd'tus), n. [Gr. gyrnnos, 
naked, and nutos, the back.] A genus (if 
fishes of the section Apodes, or tliose w-hitdi 
have no dorsal fm. The only known sjiecics 
is the Gynmotm electrims, or electric eel, 



’E.lcclt'K’BeMGymiiohts eteciricus), 

SO named from the resemblance which it 
hears to an eel, and the singular power with 
which it is furnished of giving electric 
shocks. It is about 5 or 6 feet in length, 
the head is rather broad and depres.sed, the 
muzzle obtuse, and the pectoral fins small 
and rounded. The Linmean genus Gy mno- 
tus, wdiich included other species, has been 
erected into the family GynniotiiUe. 

One fearful shock, fearful but momentary, like that 
from the electric blow of the 

Dc Qinncey. 

Gy3niliira(jini-niiTa), n. [Gr. gyrnnos, naked, 
and mmi, a tail] A small ciuadruped found 
in Sumatra, having a spiny covering like 
that of a hedgehog. 

Gymp (jimp), 71. Same as Gimp. 

Gynt (gid)^ v.t. To begin. 

Soone as thou gynsi to sette thy notes in frame* 
S/efuer. 

Gym (jin), 71. In artillery, a kind of hoisting- 
tackle or windlass for mounting and dis- 
mounting ordntince from their carriages, Ac. 
See Gin. 

Gyusecetmi, Gyneceum (jin-e'se-um), ?i. 
[Gr. gynaikewn, from gyne, gynailms, a 
woman.] 1. Among the ancient.s, the fe- 
males’ apartment or division of a house 
of consideration, which w’as usually the 
remotest part of a building, lying beyond 
an interior court,— 2. A sort of manufac- 
tory in ancient Eome for making clothes 
and furniture for the emperor’s fahiily, tlie 
managers of which were females.— 3, In hot 
the pistil taken in a collective sense, pre- 
cisely as the stamens form tlie andrceceura, 
the petals the corolla, and tlie sejials tlie 
calyx, 

Gynsscian (jin-e'slu-an), a. [Gr. gynaikeios, 
feminine, from gyrie, a woman.] Eclating 
to w'onien. 

Gynsecinm Oin-e'si-mn), n. Same as Gynte- 
ceufji. 

Gynsecocracy, Gynecocracy (jin-e-kok'ra- 
si), 71. [Gr. gyiie, gynaikos, a woman, and 
k7'ato8, power.] Government by a woman; 
female power or rule. 

Gynaecology, Gynecology (jin-e-koTo-ji), 
71. [Gr. gyne, gynaikos, a woman, and logos, 
discourse.] In med. the doctrine of the 
nature and diseases of women, 
Gynecomasty (ji'ne-ko-mas"ti), n. [Gr. 
gyne, gynaikos, a woman, and mastos, a 
breast.] In jihysiol the condition of a man 
having breasts as lar^e as those of a woman, 
and functionally active. 

Gynseocracy, Gyneocracy (jin-e-ok'ra-si), 
n. A badly-formed ivord, of the same ori- 
gin and meaning the same thing as Gynce- 
cocracy. 

Gynander (jin-aiTder), n. A plant belong- 
ing to the class Gynandria. 

Gynandria (jin-aiFdri-a), 71 . [Gr. gyne, a 
woman, a female, and aner, andros, a man, 
a male.] The name given to one of the 
cla.sses in the artificial system of Linmeu", 
the cliaracter of whicli is to have the stu- 
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Gjrjiaiidria. 

Portinn of fioivcr of snijUffiified, 

i?,. iirf>i'Uifa(:e of the Rticpna, />, Antljsf hssd ors the 
shnwuiij the rii,i',-,o‘.< of jujiltMi. in tljetr oell:. 
'i'ljc./; iri;'tvc.4 ;,{'nn:r (rum [.[laiid'. ite,!6',rfl ia the 
at tlit; Orr'e. re, Aiiortivsr rfaiaiuu /, Liji. 
/A Petals, £s, Sepidsi, 

Bifsts uf orrhidaceoih? plaiitn, forriiini^ in it 
the order Monaiulria. 

Gynandrian, Gynandroiis (jifonn'dri-an, 
ji!i-jtu'drns), a. (df or pertuiiiiiig to the 
(jlass (ryiifthdria. 

Gynarchy (jin'tir-ki), n. IGr, f^yne, woman, 
aiKl ardui, rule.] Govonimeiit )>y a female 
or feraaies. 

I ha^'e ahvayfi s>tiiriG ht^peii of ch.iH£fo laider a 
archy.' Chesier/ieid. 

Gyneceum (jin-e'geoiui), n. See i r VNxeiiUM. 
GyneclailUm-e'ahi-ati), a. See GYM.iieiAN 
Gynecocracy (jiioe-kMii'ra-si), n. See Oy* 

HjECOCRACY. 

Gynecology, u, see Gyn.mjo. 
hoar. 

Gyneoeracy, a. See gyn^eo- 

Cii.lCY. 

Gynotoase (jin'o-hus), n. [Hr. 
mut\ a»(l fjnm, ii Ijase.] In 
ooif. a central axis? to the hiiHe 
of wiiiclii the cai'itels are at- 
tached. The liK«ire showB the 
fruit (»f yiyosotin: u a, ucheme or nuts; 
c, calyx; y, jrynoliase. 

Gynobasic (jiu-o-hds'ik), a, hi hot pertain- 
ing to or having a gynobuse. 

Gynocracy (jin-f)kT*a~Hi), n. Same as 
ocmey. 

The nforosmld state ha;; repe.'Ucdly chaiejed from 
abhiolute despotiiiiu to rqmbUcanisin, not forgettini;' 
tht,* intermediate stasjes of oligarchy, limited nn di- 
archy, and even ijymKyacy; fori myself nmieruber 
Al;»;itia governed for nearly nine iiicmths by an old 
fish-wornitn. Sir IP% Saif.*. 

Gynopliore (jin'd-for), n. [Gr. yymi, a 
fcnuiitj, ami ptwreo, to !i>ear. ] 1. The stidk on 
wdiich the ovary stands in oevtaiu liowers, 
as in Fruxinella, the passion-fioAver, 

S. Ill zooloijy, the genera- 
tive bud or gondpiiore 
of a hydrozodn, Avhich 
contains ova abuie, {iiid 
dilfers in form from that 
which contains spernui- 
UiZOR. 

Gyaoplastic (jiu-O-phmt'- 
ik), a. (Gr. uyni;, it Avomuii, 
and jdux.s’d, to form.j In 
sxirg. a term applied to an 
owratioii for ojwnmg or „ 
duating the closed or con- Frtxiwiia • 

tracted genital openings a, Gynopijore. 
of the female. 

Gynosteminm (jin-r>ste'mi-uni), ?i. [Gr. 

f ync, woman, and a stamen.] In 

ot the column of orchids, or tlie pjtrt 
fonned by tlie union of stamens, style, ami 
stigma. 

Gytt-taclcle (jin'tak-l), n, A system of pul- 
leys consisting uf a double and triple block, 
the standing end of the fall being made fast 
to the drmble block, wliich is movable. It 
increases the power five-fold. Brande. 

Gyp (jiP). to be a sportive applica- 

tion of Gr. ijxjps, a vulture, from their sup- 
posed dishonest rapacity.] A cant term for 
a servant in Cambridge University, as scout 
is used at Oxford. 

Gypaetinse (jip-jVe-ti-nG), n. pi [Gr. gyps, a 
vulture, and aetm or metm, an ejiglc.] The 
bearded vultures, a sub-family of vultures, 
of Avhich the type is the genus Gypaetos. 
Gypaetos, Gypaetus (jip-j"i'e-tos, jip-a'e- 
tus), n, [Gr. gyps, a vulture, and (zetos or 
cectm, an eagle.] A genus of birds, par- 
ticipating in the characters of both the eagle 
and vulture. Bee LAM^rEimniRR. 
Gypo^eranidas (jip’'o-jtT-an"i-de), n. pt 
{Typical genus Gypogp'anm, and Gr. eidos, 
njsernblance.] A family of vultures, includ- 
ing a single genus, of Avhich only one sijc- 



!■ ■ eies, the secretary-laleou oif vulture of Soiitlr 
j , Africa, is kuowii The most chamcterisstic 
I feitura of this- Idril is the fmtnat.;irdHuy‘y 
I ieiigtii of its tarsi. ■ It previ^ em serpents 
I ami other ri}ptjles.. Bec SRtUiETAiiY-Biiir). 

1 Gyp0g€ranusCii|>“O-i«ir'a-Ju.sB). n. iOr. gyps, 

\ ggpdfH a vaHure, smd gerams, a erane/| . A 
i genus of l>lrds of tlio fiunily GyjM'tgera'uidre,- 
I of 'which only one apwjics, t!u:j (I reijtiMmms 
impcntarimi or sei-rctary-liirih Ib kumvn, 
Bee teUETAllY-'BIHP. 

Oypse (|ir'*s). n. . as Ggpmm. 

Gypseous (Jlp^e-us), fSee GVFBU'M.I Gf ■ 
the nature? of gyisum; partaking of tlic 
j qiuilittca of gypauni; reseiniding 
! Gypsey (Jtp'&i'h n. as , Gypiy (wliicl'i 

[ Bee). ■ 

I Gypsiferous fjip"aif''or-ush «- 
I (uhiili .set:;, and L, /era, to bear.J Frufluo- 
1 ing gypsum. 

j GypSiue (ii|/ain), a. Same as Gypseous. 
Gypnograpby ij ip - ru ^ hu - h), v. | fpiy:- 
t; vvJiicli Kce), and Gr. grapke, uTlting, from 
yiiiphu, til Avrito.] Tiiu .art of engriiviiig on 
gypsum. 

GypsologiBt (jip-solVf.ji;it), n. fil gypsy, 

and Gr. hnjos. a t}i:.Rruur.“ie-l One iviio has 
an f-xtenstve knowledge of the gypfii«„.s, as 
Avitli their language, histury, imuiiiers, untl 
t.’U.fjtoms„ 

Gyiisology fjip-sol'o-jj), n. I’hat hratuds of 
knowledge which treat;? id the gyjNlt.'-i or 
that wliioh pertains to them, as ttudr lun- 
uuage, history, munm.ri?, and eustoTUB. 
Gypsoplast (jip'so-jvUisT;), n. [ Gypsy m 
(whieh Hee>, mid Gr. plaasO, to mould.] A 
east taken in plaster of Paris or Avhite Ihnc. , 
Gypsxun ( jip'suni ), n. [ h, gypsum ; Gr. [ 
, i.vw,dm'ik.i A mineral wliiidiisfound in aeoni- [ 
pact and cry.stallir.cd isitate, as alabaster and 
ficlcnite, or in the fonii of n s.oft chalky stone 
Avhich hi a very moderate heat givers out its 
Avater of crystaili/aition, and becomes a very 
tine Avhitc powak-r, extensively used umiLT 
tbe name fd plaster iifj'am (See PRAsrPh ) 
This hififc m the most common, and is found 
in great ma;s.ses near I'uii.s, AAdieru it forms 
the iiili of .Montnnirtro, near Aire in Pro- 
vence, and near ihirgo.s in .Spain. It is 
found in smaller porl.som? in various parts 
of Europe. Gypsum occurs abumhmtly iu 
the more recent bcdiiaentary formation, s, 
and ia mvii now forniirig, either naadepci^it 
from AA'iiter inddiug it m solution, or from 
the dccoinpo.sition of iron pyrite.s wdion the 
sul]>hunc ncicl coniblnes Avltli lime, or front 
the action of feulphurou.s vapours in volcanic 
regions on cjilcareous rock.s. The moat in- 
toresting gypsunis, in a general point uf 
vieiv, are the terthiry, or tiio.se of theplainii 
or liillsitf comparatively modern formation. 
They are characterisieil hy llie prescuco of 
fossil bonen of extinct animals, and a large 
proportioiuif carbonate of lime, w hich give.- 
them the title limestone gn^suinrs, .Such 
are tlie gypsums of the environs of Paris. 
When gypsum oocur.s without Avater it is 
called unhinlrite, but in its most (rrdimiry 
state it is combiuod Avith Avater; of this latter 
thert? arc six sub-species; sparry gypsum or 
selenite, the foliated granular, thecomj'airt, 
the tibrous, the scaly foliated, tlie earthy. 
I'he plaster stone of the Paris luLsin, grtunid 
and mixed Avith water, is used as a mortar 
in Imilding; when mixed Avith glue instead 
of Avatcr the nmterial ia known ar^ stucco. 
Gypsum, pulverized by grinding or burning, 
has been used Avith good elfeet 'as anumurc, 
especially as a top-dre.ssing for nieadoAv,s. 
Gypsy (jip'-si), n. [Corruptimi of G. E. G//p- 
tiau, itself a contraction of .EfpjpfMn, from 
the belief that the rac(3 are descenfhmt.s of 
tbe ancii^nt people <}f Egypt. Ckdled in Fr. 
BoMmlens; G. Zigenner; JK Haidencn {\icii~ 
theiis); .Dan. ami Saa'. Tatars; It, Zingari; 
Bp. Gitanos, Zincali; Turk. Tchinghianes ; 
Per. Siscch; Hind, Kanmhec, and in tlieir 
OAvii tongue lioni (lit. man).] 1. One of a 
peculiar vagabiind race found in twery coun- 
try of Europe, as well as iu parts of Asia, 
Africa, and America, acting as nomadic tin- 
kers, workeivs in born, horse and ass dealers, 
basket-makers, fortune-tellers, &c., and ilis- 
tinguishablc from the peoples among Avhom 
they rove by their bodily appearance ami by 
their language. Tbeir skin is of a triAvny 
colour; eyes large, blac'k, and brilliant; hair 
long, coal-black, and often ringleted; mouth 
well shaped ; teeth of dazzling AvhitenesH ; 
and their frame light, but lithe and agile. 
Their language, whirdi they call Romany 
chiv or chib or Romanes, is a ifindn dia- 
lect closely allied to Sanskrit, but much 
corrupted by admixture Avith tbe tongues 


■ 'Cd the :|'fei:ddfis-';Mhortg Avhem they haA'eiio- ; 

■ ] ■. loimuhi'^' t’hfisyin the voiMibuhiri’ of Hie' 
j, Anglo - Scottish gypgli'S there arc 'Greek, 

I Blavonit;*, llonraaniari, Magyar, German^ ami . 
Frencli irnimlients, ■livjdendng Almt; they 
hmi fsojonrned in the coujitne.^' Avhere tlie^c 
i !<'ingiiago.s are s|jokeii..' .Ethiiolog'lsis gener- , 
1 ally concur in regarding the gyp 0 ic.s a.S'de- ' 
I seomlants of gome obHcure Indian 'tillfe.'™'- 
[ 2„ xl rti)r:,»(k''hful name for' a uf a dark ■ 

! eoBipkxIom 

j . tw !'ii=i l^sdy, Wi’c.'i hiit a t^icd'sen-weiicbj'-'DiciiO ' 

I a. datvdv; c:iev->p,-ai*a a g:.psv{ lleitit sad hild- 

I iisiis ;,aiU I.u?don.. ■, ■ , 

I A A cunning or crafty penion, or me O'f had ■ 

I eliuracter: of either sex; adieafe; e«peelally, . 
I a n;tnie of rb'glit i ep>rori<:.is to aycamg Avoman; 
j Ssjjncimie::? implying' jirtiilce 'or eunning, 

j ■ TI:H:;^fy'/.s>A;;now'::. }i(:Ry;iov,',;rvU!d riles. /■' ViOi'. 

i 4. The hi'iignugc of thegyiisies. Spelled also 
} Gipsy mu I Gip&m, 

j Gyi^sy (JiTOd), (I. Gf or ]'»ert;v5n!!'ig to or re- 
I locrabliirg a gy|;i3y or the gypsie?r.., 

I Gypsy r‘"i I'o pic-nIt-.'; to feast m- ■ ■ 

! sport in t'i'm woods or hchis. 

Gypsy-liat u. A bonnet Avitli 

hide itaps worn by women. 

Gypsyism (jiirsi-izni), n. ■ l. The arts, and 
pi’fictiees of gypsies; deception ;' eheating; 
llattery. •-•y. The atatc or condithm of a 
gypsy- 

Gypsy-nidtli n, Tim Bypo. ■ 

yyouKf dispar of naturalists, a mot is, tile 
hc.ve.sof AvJikli diit'er nmeh in appearance, 
the male being blackish -bniAVii and the 
female grayish-white, 

Gypsy “Wort Ijip'si-Avert), n. A eoiainou 
name of tbe plants of the gunus J.ycopn.% 
mit, order Lidnatm. One i?pecir.s ecUijinon 
gyiF'y-Avorfc or Avutcr-horeliound (h. eitro* 
pams), i- found in Ilritain in ditelicB and on 
river hanks. It Aields a bhu-k dye ;-iaid to 
be u,set'l by the gyjisics to I'cmicr thtir skin 
darker, lienee the name. 

Gyraeantims (ji-ra-kauThus), h. fGr. gyros, 
a circle or ^pire, and ((kattf/iijs f(>r aUuiGuf, 
a .spine. ] A genus cd fossil acanthopierygi. 
ous tl-thcs. iH.dongjng to extixad sliark-iike 
iisliea, found hi the carhouift'rou.s. ami Per- 
miau fnnuatious, often from lb to 1* inche j 
long; So named from the iiculpturcd ridge.? 
Avitlnvhlch tla-viirc omanuriited, Avliklinm 
spirally front the bme tipAvards, 

Gyxal (Jm'al), a, [-Stie Gybk.T Whirling;:' . 
moving in a circular form. 

Gyrailt (,ijFant),«. llnming round a central 
point; Avhirli».g; wheeling. [Poetical] 
Gyrate (JirGIt j, vJ. [L. gyro, gyrutum, to 
turn rouiifl in a circle, from gyrus, ti cirek, 

8eu GyuE.j To turn round; tdrevaiveroaml 
a (.‘cntnii jioiiit, us a tornado; to move spi- 
rally. 

'Waters tif vfjsjation filled lu^'r eye.?, and. they bat I I; 
theej'lect of inaktng ibe fanun-t-s Mr. Mei-vik: . ,.' - ap- ' 
pear to le-rp and gpraie, as it iia uere yMij-ioeant by 
severa! devils. P.x4't’'r;J. ■■ 

Gyrate (jirTit), a. Winding iir going roumb 
as in a circle. In hot. u term aiijdied to the 
manner in Avhicli the fronds of ferns arc 
rolled ti|i, 

GifraMon {|ir-a'shon), h. iX,.L.gyratio,gym^ ' ■ 
P'o/iiff, from L. gyro,gyratv}n. Bee GVL'.i'iTi, 
GviiE. J A turning or whirling round; a cir- 
cular motion. 

The Vit.aely.-mcS voU!tri!riUUS^,';i.v>wnc.'j?,t of an a'-cer,i.i. 

,t«|? baboon. , £y . r 

- Centre of gyration, a iioint in a revolving 
body, into Avhicli, if all its matter could be- 
colleetmbit AA-ould continue ti» icayAvc Avith 
the same energy ub Avbeii it.s parts were ia 
tiieir original phiecs. 

Gyratory (jiFa-tu-ri), a. Moving in a circle 
or spirally. 

Gyre (jir), n. [L gyrus, Gr. gyros, a ring, 
circle.] X circular motion, or a circle clc- 
scribed by a moving body; a turn. 

Gradiiating up in .1 splr.ll Uae 
Of stiJ! expanding iiiid 

Is. ii’. Jtr&m'ftiUg , ' 

Gyret (jlr), v.t, and iV To turn round; to 
revolve. 

He (the devil} puts out both the eyes, of cur appre- 
hensiCiJi and judgement, that he ni.iy g;.T;r u-j .ibojit 
in the inili of unpVolitab-k" wickedneiisi. J\&. Hm7. 

Gyre-carline (giFkiir-lin), n. [Jeel gf/gr, 
an ogress, a Avitcb, and Be. carline, Icel. kar- 
Unna, a woman.] A hag; a Avitch. {Scotch, 1 
Gyrefolt a. Abouiuling in gyres 

or spiral turns. Brant. 

Gyrencephala (Ji-run-sofa-la), n. pi [Gr. 
gyrus, a circle or spire, and enkephahs, the 
brain.] One of the four aub-classe.s into 
Avhicli Gaa’ch has divided the mammalia, 
based on the structure uf the brain. This 


uh, c/iain; eh. Sc. loc?i; ^,go; J,iob; fi, Fr, ton; ng, sini/; th, #Aen; th, f/iin; av, 'idg; Avh, tr/dg; zh, asure.-Sce Key. 




■ ii by having' the 

lietrir^'plii?rf.H the i-ereliraiw covering the 
s»reat»‘r part oi’ tliceerebeliuin ami the olfac- 

■ 'tbry ha'a?R A eorpius cjalloatwn is present, 

mA the surface of tiieeerehnti iieniispheres 
ih thrown into iiusaerous couvointi<»ns. X'o 
tiitf? iXvrunet’jshaki buloiig the t^uinlruiuena, 

« 'arnivora. .Irtiodaetyla, PerisHodaetyla, 
Prob!,'-,ei«kii, Toxodontia, Sirenia, and Ce- 

ayrjnceplialate O’ia’eJi'Suf'a-Iat), a. Of or 
hehiijoini; to the fi!visi<»n GyreuetJphala. 
Gyrfalcon Uer'fa-Jcn), n. [O. Fr. (fer/a tilt , Fr. 
iirn'twt, it iiii-ofiue!i,ifei:fitlc(),L.L. tfifro/alco, 
Vroni p//r a eirolc, so called from its tlight. J 
A wpecies of falcon, the Fnlm /pjr/aicn, 
one of the hohlest aiirl most lieaut-iful of 
the tribe. Three closely allied Hjiecies wore 
formerly contVmiuded luidur this term, hut 
ltav<; now* boiOi aatisfaettaily distinguished. 
The gyrfuleoii ]>ropor (F. is a native 

of Xorway and Sweden; the other two ape- 
oies arc the IceUmdfulcoix (/«'. Mandm) and 
the Greenland falcon (F. urainlandtcuH or 
mmlioam). I'hejr haiints and habits are 
vaiy similar. See Falcon. 
ayiinidse f.{i-ri'ni-d6), 71 . pi, [l'h*oin the Lin- 
jjman genii.s Gprinns, from a circle, 

from their swimming iu ciivles.] A family 
of eideoftturoua insects belonging to the 
se<5ticm 1‘antainera, and sub-aectifui Hydra- 
deidiaga or water-beetles. This family cor- 
responds with the Gyriims of Liun. It 
includes the whirling-hectles (whicli see), 
€ryrocarpus (ji-rd-kiirp'us), n. [Gr. gin'os, 
round, ami ka rpon, fruit. ] A genus of apeta- 
lous e.yogeu.s, nat. order Jlligeracem, <mn- 
sisting of trees having polygahious flowers; 
natives of the East Indies and tropical 
America. The fruit isnutdike, two winged 
at the upe.\% from two of the lobes of the 
calyx imlarging while the others fall oif. 
The wood of one Asiatic .species is employed 
for making (latiunarans for the Madras coast. 
Oyrodus (ji'ru-dus), n. LGr. gprosi, round, 
and ocloiL^, a tooth. J A thick-toothed fossil 
fish ftnind in tlie oolite of Burrheim in 
Pauhai, as alsti m the chalk; so named from 
its circular grinding teeth, arranged in rows 
on the lanies of the roof, floor, and sides of 


H, the eighth letter of the English alphabet, 
often culled the mptntic, ub btdng a mere, 
aspiration or breathing, though not the 
only aspirated letter iu Englisli, The smind 
that distinctively belongs to it iw that which 
it has at the beginning of a syllable either 
before u vowel, as in Aiml, henvtj, or after 
(in sptdling, hut really before) 'is, as in 
kiierfl, V'hen (-~Aitv.ovi, /uern). Classing it 
by this souml it may be regarded (though 
authorities are not quite agreed upon the 
aiibjeet) a.s a coiitiniiutis surd consonant, 
being prodm.-ud very far back in the throat 
by an uuchecked cmis.sion of breath, accom- 
panied with a very slight approximation of 
the votjt of the tongue to the back of the 
throat, and proiuibly a .slight tension of the 
vocal chords. It is more closuly allied to 
A: (including the hard sound of #;), g, and ng 
(ill ^iwj) than to any of tlie other consonants. 
T«i represent the sound just described, how- 
uvor, is only a. comparatively small part of 
the duty it has to perform; it is also very 
commonly joined to other consonants to 
represent sounds for which there are no 
spetdal letters in the alphabet, as in the 
xtigraplis c-K th {child, ^hip, fhm, thin), or 
in other consonantal combinations of vari- 
ous origins and valuc.s, as in the words 
eiiough {gh~f), 'plough {gh silent), phibrn- 
phg (ph rhetoric (h silent), itc, Rh ami 
ph are found only in words borrowed or 
derived f riun the Greek and Latin. Ck is also 
eoirtuioti iu ivords taken from the Greek, 
but in this ca.soit generally has the k sound, 
us in eficnmtrp, chple, lopomachy, itc. This 
letter, along with most of the otliers in | 
the Anglo-Saxon ulpimhet, w'as borrowed 
from the Lathi alphabet,iuto which it passed 
from the tXreek. fn the Greek alpliabot it 
latterly was used to represent e (e long), but 
originally and at the time when borr< twed by 
the Latins it represented tha rough lireath- 
ing or aspimto, in Anglo-.^axon it appears 


Fate, far, fat, fglii me, met, her; pine, 
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Gyromiy of eight, 
gules and argent. 


the mriiith, liy whicli it was ciiahled to crush 
crustaceans and Ashes. 

Gyrogonite (ji-rogGm-it), 71 . [Gr. pyms’, 
roimd, and gouuH, sx'cd,] Apietrifled .spiral 
seod-vessel of plants of the genus (Jhara, 
found in fresh- water deposits, and formerly 
supposed to have been a .shell. 

Gyroidal (jbroid^al), «. [Gr. gyros, u circle, 
ami cidos, resomhlancc.l Spiral in arrango- 
inoiifc or action ; as, {a) in m'pstah liaving 
oortain planes arranged .spirally, so that 
they iudiuo all tr> the right or all to the left 
of a vertical line; (b) in optics, turning tho 
plane of polarisation eireulaiiy or spirally 
to tlie right or left, 

G:^rolepis (jl-rol'd-pis), ?i. [Gr. gyros, a 
circle, and lepis, a scale,] A gcnuH of fossil 
ganoid fishes, found in the new reel sand- 
stone and the hone beds of the lias forma- 
tion. 

Gyroma (jir-r/ma), n, [Gr. gyroo, to round, 
to liend, from round.] 1. A turning 

round. —2. In hot the shield of lichens, 
Gyromancy (jiFo-mnn-si), n. [Gr. gyros, a 
circuit, and inatitdu, divination.] A kind 
of di^dnatiou performed by walking round 
in a circle or ring. 

Gyron (ji'ron), 71 . [Fr.) In Jw}'. an orilinary 
consisting of two straight lines drawn from 
any given part of the field and meeting in 
an acute angle in the fesse point. 
Gyronechina (ji-ron'6-ki''na), pi [Gr. 
gyros, a circle, and echinos, a hedgehog.] 
Whirligigs, a sub-family 
of aquatic carnivorous 
beetles; so named from 
their darting under wa- 
ter, head foreruost, upon 
being disturbed, 

Gyrontiy, Giroimy (jf- 
ron-ni). In her. an epi- 
thet for a field that is 
divided into triangular 
parts or gyrons of two 
different tinctures. 

Gyrophora (ji-rofo-ra), 

71, IGt. gyros, a circle, and p/mrA to hear.] 
A genus of lichens, one of •which is the 
tripc-dc-rocJie, on which Sir J. Franklin and 
his companions lived for some time* 



' Gyropristifi (ji-ro-pris'tis), 71 , [Or. gyros, 
a circle, and pristis, a large flsli.] A genus 
of fo-ssil placoid 
fl.shes from the red 
sandstone near Bel- 
fast. 

Gyrosedpe (ji'ro- 
skop), n. [Gr..g?/mv 
a circle, and sko 2 )eo, 
to view. ] An appa- 
ratus, consisting of 
a rotating disc 
mounted by very 
accurately fitted 
pivots in a ring or 
I'ings, also rotating 
in different 'vvay.s. 
for illustrating var- 
ious properties ot 
rotation and the 
composition of rota- 
tions. By meaiLS of 
this instrument tlie 
rotation of tlie earth 
Gyroscope of simple form, on its axis can be oc- 
ularly demonstrated. 
Gyrose (jir'ds), a, [L. gyi'us, a circle.] In 
hot. turned round like a crook. 

Gjrte (gyt), a, [Perhaps connected ivitli 
giddy.] Crazy; ecstatic; senselessly extra- 
vagant; delirious; distracted. [Scotch.] 

What between courts 0’ law and courts o’ state, 
and upper and under parliaments, here and in Lon- 
don, the gudejnan's gaen clcani’a'*'^. Sir IF, Scott 
Gyt© (gyt), 'll. [Icel. a goat . 3 [Scotch.] 
1. A goat.— 2. A child: generally in contempt. 
3. A first year’s pupil in the High School of 
Edinburgh. 

Gyre (jiv), ?I.. [W. gevy^i; Ir. geihhml ov 
yeihioii; from geihJdyn-, to get, to hold.] A 
shackle, usually for the legs; a fetter. 

Gj'wj? and the mill had tamed thee. Milton, 
Two .stern-faced men set out from I..ynn, 

Through the cold andheavy mist; 

And Eugene Aram w.;dked between, 

WitIi.O'r/i?.i' upon his wrist, . Hoad, 
Oyye (.iiv), vj. pret. & jip. gyred; ppr. gyo-^ 
ing. To fetter; to shackle; to chain. 

Those yron fetters wherewith he w'lxsjryo'd, 

The badge.s of reproch, he threw away, Spenser 


H. 


generally to liave been more strongly gut- 
tural than in most Latin w<u*d8, often corre- 
sponding to the rough guttural oh in German 
7in ck. In many word s formerly spelled with 
tiu.s guttural h alone, we now find the A 
strengthened by the addition of a before it, 
though the conibinatiun is iiov/ often silent 
altogether, as in 7mht (A. Sax raVit), thought 
(A, Sax. thoht), Ac. (See G.) In Old English 
such w<,trds were often written with a char- 
acter distinct from g or h, and wTien this 
was dropjied both these letters seem to have 
been considered necessary to give the proper 
guttural sound. In some words coming to 
iis from the French it i.s silent when initial, 
as in horn’, hoomir, honest. In A. Sax. h 
frequently occiira at the beginning of a syl- 
lable before I, n, and r, positions from which 
it has since fallen out. Comp, hldf, loaf; 
hind, loud; hvmfen, ramn; hrmg,rwg; hrOf, 
roof; hneeca, 7ieck,&c. According to Grimm’s 
law% when the same roots or words occur in 
liliiglish and Latin or Greek (with which 
Sanskrit generally agrees), h in English re- 
presents A: in the latter huiguages; thus, E. 
heart~L. cor, cordis. Or. Icardia; E. hoim— 
L. cornu; E, head (O.E. heafod)—!,. caput, 
Gr. kephaU; E. Imind^'L. cants, Gr. kytm 
(dog); 13. henip"(h\ kannahis, Ac. —In 
7nmic, H is the German equivalent for B 
natural, B being with them our B fiat.— As 
a numeral in Latin, H denotes 200, and with 
a dasli over it H *200. 000. —As an abbreviation 
in Latin, II stands for Ammo, lucres, hm^a, Ac. 
—In English, H.]\r.S. stand for his (her) 
majesty’s ship or service. H.B.II. for his 
(her) royal highue.ss, H.P. for lialf-pay. 

Ha (hil). [From the sound.] An exclama- 
tion, denoting .surprise, wonder, joy, or 
other sudden emotion. When repeated, as 
h((<! ha I it expresses for the most part 
laughter, 

Ha (liii), %\i. To expre.s3 surprise; to hesi- 
tate. : ■ 


Ha (hfi), 71, All expression of wonder, sur« 
prise, or admiration. ‘The shrug, the hum, 
the/iu.’ Shat. 

Ha* (ha or hii), 71 . A hall; the principal 
ajiartment In a house. [Scotch.] 

Haaf (hUf), n. [leel. haf, the sea; G. haffc 
haj'-, gulf. ] Shetland fishing ground. —Baof^ 
fishing, the teim used in Shetland to denote- 
the deep-sea fishing for ling, cod, tusk, Ac. 
Haak (link), n. [See Hakk.] A fish, the- 
hake (which see), 

Haar (lia-r), -a. [A, Sax, hdr, hoar, hoary. I ‘ 
A fog; a chill easterly wind.— a 
chilly, piercing fog, or mist arising from the 
sea. [Scotch.] 

HaarMes (hiir'kez), n. [G. haa7', hair, and . 
kies, gravel pyrites.] Capillary pyrites in 
very delicate acicular crystals. The term 
is also applied by the German mineralogists, 
to native siilpliuret of nickel (millerite) and 
sulphuret. of iron (mareasite). 

HabaMiUk (ha-bakTayk), n. The name of' 
one of the books of the Old Testament. 
Kabakkuk was the eighth of the twelve 
minor prophets, and his prophecy is admired 
for its elevated, religious, lyrical style. 
Habber (lial/er), v.i. [Comp. G. hapern, to. 
be impeded.] To stutter; to stammer. 
[Scotch.] : 

Habber Giab'er), n. A stutter; a stammer, 
[Scotch.] 

Habeais corpus (ha'be-as kor'pus). [L., you 
may have the body. ] In laio, a writ which is . 
used for various fiurposes; especially in the 
ca.se of a person who considers hiimself iller 
gaily imprisoned. It is directed to the per- 
son who detains another in custody, and 
commands him to produce the body of this 
person, with a statement of the cause of his 
detention, that the court may deal with him, 
Habenaria (ha-be-nfi'ri-a), n. [From L. 
habeiict, a rein, a thong— in allusion to the 
long strap -shaped spur.] An extensive- 
geiius of terrestrial tuberous-rooted orchid,®. , 


pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Se. abuiie; y, Sc. iey. 
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abundant hi India and Afrina, aiirt mnra 
or gonnrally distributiid, 'I’he IJiitish 
plants kiinwn by tin , 5 iianio of fro^?M*rehiB and 
biitterdy-urt-his are referred to this geinis- 
HabeEdum (lia-henMum), n. [L., a thing 
to be poKst'Bfjed.] In law, that clause of a 
deed which detenuiiies tlie estate or interest 
jxraritetl l>y the deed. 

HabOliry,! u, AbarhicuTi; a corner turret 
Haberdasht (ha'ber-dsiah), to [Sec next 
art,] To deal or tralfie in small v/area. 

Whiit Jiiean dull souls, isi this; hisjh ms::i'.vi;iirL‘, 

'Fo /iijf'em'as/i 

In earth's base ware, wliose treanure 

Is droHs and tW'sh V QiiaritH', 

Haberdasher (ha'bcr-dash-er), u, fFrom 
O.Fr. haptfrfiVi, a kind of chttii, a word of 
doubtful origin — hence hapcrtmei', the 
seller (d hapio'tm. ] A dealer in drapery 
goods of various deHcriptif/iLs, as woollcn 4 
lineiiH. rmislms, silks, ribbons, lace, triun 
inings, &c. 

To match this saint tlicre was another, 

As Intsy and iJurvcrse a In’otiier, 

An httc ernlash^'r of tiniall wares 

In politics and state affairis. JIudilfras, 

Haberdashery (ha'bcr-dush-tVri), n. The 
goods and wurcH sold by a halicrda.dier. 
Haberdtaet (hadier-din), it. [O. Fr. hahar- 
ileon; D. d/dic/v/cmu,— probably from siher- 
decn, whence the fish came,] A dried nalt 
cod. 

And warn hua not trt cast his wanton cyne 

(‘.)n grosser bacon and salt httcerdinc. JJ/t. //.?//. 

Habergeon (hu-ljor'Je-on), n, [Fr. hmiher- 
geo}i; of Gevixiiinm origm. See HArBEitiv.] 
A ishort coat of mail or annour consisting of 
a jaiiket without sleeves. It was formed of 
little iron rings united, and descended from 
the neck to the iniddlo of the body. 
Ha*-bible (hil'bi-bl), n. In Scotland a large 
Bible used at family worship, and which 
lay in tlie ha’ (hall) or principal apartment 
of houses of every class. 

Thy sire turns o’er wi’ patriarchal grace, 

The big htt'-bibie, ance his father’;! pride. Burns. 

Habilet (liaTul), a. [L. kahilis, lit, proper. 
Ablii is the same word in a slightly dilfercnt 
form.] Fit; proper; ready; appropriate; 
having pow'er or quaiillcation; aid; skilful; 
handy. 

Habile and ready to every good work. Walker. 

Habiliment (Iia-biFi-ment), n. [Fr. haMUe- 
ment, tvom heibilUry to dress— properly, to 
render one'.s self habile, i.e. proper.] A 
garment; clotliiiig: usually in the plural, 

Hy the fairest Una found. 

Strange lady, in so strange habiliment, 
Teaching the Satyrs. SJ>e}tser. 

Habilimented (hadiil'hment-ed), a. Having 
iiabiliments; clothed 

Habilitate (ha-birhtat), v. t [From L. ito:- 
hilitas, from hahUis. Bee Habile. ] To 
iiualify; to entitle. Bacon. 

Habilitate (lui-biri-tat), a. (Jualified ; en- 
titled. ‘Jlot habiliiate to serve in parlia- 
ment.’ Burke, 

Habilitation (ha-bil-i-tiVshon), n. Qualifl- 
eation. 

'J'lungs are hut habilitaiions towards arms; and 
what is without intention and act? 

Baeon. 

Habilityt (ha-bil'i-ti), n. Ability. Sciuth. 
Habit (habit), n. [Fr., from L. habiuis, 
state, dress, from /tafoee, to have, to hold. 
Bee Give.] 1. The ordinary state or concli- 
tiou of the body, either natural or acquired; 
the bodily eonsfeitutioB or temperament; as, 
n full habit of body. —2. Tendency or capa- 
city resulting from the frequent repetition 
of the same acts; practice; usage; as, habit 
makes many a difticult thing easy ; habit is 
second nature.— 3. A way of acting; a pecu- 
liar practice or custom; a characteristic 
item of behaviour, ‘A had habit of frown- 
ing,’ Shat. * A man of shy retired habitH. 
Jrving. —4. Dress; garb; specifically, the outer 
(U’e.s8 worn by ladies while on horseback. 
Costly tliy habit tis thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy. Shak, 

r>, The general appearance and mode of 
growth of a plant. — Custom, Habit See 
under Custom. 

Habit (ha'bit), u. f. 1. To dress; to clothe; to 
array, ‘ They Aa&ifed themselves like rural 
deities.’ jDryden,— 2,t To fix by custom; to 
aocustoni; to habituate. ‘So habited in 
taking heed.’ Chapman. 

Habit, t t. To dwell ; to inhabit. Chaucer, 
Habitability (ha'bit-a-bir'li-ti), n. Habit- 
a\Aoi\Q%'ii. BucJclanct 

Habitable (ha'bit-a-bl), a. [Fr,, from L. 
habitaMli,% tmm hahito, to dwell, afx’eq. of 
haheo, to have.] That may be inhabited or 


dwelt in; eurmbhMif BUstainiog Imman be- 
iiius; as, the htihitahhi world, 
Habitableness (ha’iut-a-ld-nc.s), n. .state of 
being habitable; capacity of being iuhabited. 
Habitably (luFiut-u-blD, ade. in ji imidt- 
.able manner, or so a.B to be inibitaldc, 
Habitacle t <hn'bit-a-k!),a. [L. hnhitaculiim, 
from kabitn. Bee IfABlT.iBLK. j A tlwclliug. 

Fortune hath niA his happy habitacle 
Among the a'acEentliilhi, tuear nsonutain strc-'untj, 

I And hikes peiJudd, Southej. 

I Habitancet (ha'I at -ans), n. iJwelling; abode; 
i residence. 

i AVhat art thou, man, if rn;m rjt aH thou art, 
j Th;it here in desert liaisr thine hd&ita^u’e} S/euscr. 

; HaMtancy thaTut-an-rii), u. Baino as in- 
lialiitancy. 

Habitant (hjiGut-ant), n. [Fr.. from L, 
hahitans, habitaatis, jipr. of hubito, to 
dwell Bee Habitation.) 1. An inhabitant; 
a dweller; a resalent; one who has a per- 
manent abode in a place. 

oil Level no ZmAgi'/Jg of earth thou art Byron. 

2 . A name apidieti to the inhabitants of 
Lower Canada who are of J-'ron<;h extraction. 
Habitat (ludfut-at), n. In nat hh\L the natii- 
ral .abode or locality of a plinfc or tiniiiial. 
Habitation (ha-bit-a'.shon), n. [L. hahltaiio, 
hahitntinnis, from hahitu, kubifatam, to 
dwell, a freq, from hnhuo, to liave.] 1. Act 
of inhabiting; state of dwelling; ocoiqumcy. 

For v/ixrA of habitafian and repair, 

Dissolve to heajir, of ruins. Denham, 

2. Place of abode; a settled davelling; a man- 
sion; a houi^e or other place hi which man 
or any animal dwells. 

As i5n.a;,;?naticin bodies forth 
The forms of things lurkijovvii, the poet’s pen 
Tunis them to shapes, and gives to airy notliinff 
A local ha.bitation and ;i umiie. Shizk. 

Habitator (iudhit-a-tor), n. [L. , from hahlto, 
to dw’eil] A d'W’eller; an inhabitant. Siv T. 
Brnimie. 

Habit-maker <ha'l)it-mrik-cr), n. One who 
makes habits; s])ccifically, a tailor whij 
makes ladies’ long cloth riiirng- dresses, 
termed habits. 

Habit-sliirt (hafijit-shert),u. A thin muslin 
or lace garment, ^voru by females over the 
breast and neck. 

Habitual <ha-SnFu-al),«. [Fr. halntnd, from 
habit Bee Habit,] 1. Formed or acquired 
by habit, frequent use, or custom, 

Art is properly an habitnal knowledge of certain 
rules and uiasinis. South, 

2. According to iiabit; existing by habit; 
customary ; regular; usual ; as, the kubitual 
practice of sin ; the habitual eKerci.se of for- 
bearance.— 3. Formed by repeated iiiiprea- 
sions; rendered permanent by continued 
causes.— 4. By or in virtue of halut or prac- 
tice; as, a hahitual drunkard or criminal. 

Habitually (ha-bit'u-aWi), adv. In a ha- 
liitual manner; by habit; customarily; by 
frequent pwactice or use; unjuihituallg pro- 
fane; kind and benevolent, 

Habitualiiess (ha-l uFu-aI-nes), u., The state 
or quality of being habitual. 

Habituate (ha-bit’u-at), v.t. pret. & pp. ha- 
bituated; ppr. hahitunthm. [L. hdhituo, ha- 
hituatimi, to bring into a habit of body. Bee 
Habit.] 1. To accustom; to make familiar 
by frequent use or practice. ‘Oiir Engliaii 
dogs wiio were hahituaUd to ,a colder clime.’ 
Ligbif.—'^. To settle a.s an inliabitant in a 
place, 

Many nobles and gentlemen. . , . left their famiUEjs 
habiiuaieii in these cemutries. Sir W. Temple,. 

Habituate (ha-bitTi-at), a. Iin'eterate by 
custom; formed by habit 

The constitutions of men’s bodies may be either 
native or habituate. Sir IV. Temple. 

Habituation (Iia-bit'’u-a"shoii), n. Tlie act 
of habituating, or state of being habituated. 
Habitude (ha^bit-ud), n, [Fr, , from L. habi- 
tudo, ivom habitus. See HABIT,] 1. Ilela- 
tion; respect; state with regard to some- 
thing else. [Rare.] 

In all the habitudes of life 

The friend, the mistress, and the wife, STid/t. 

% Association; intercourse; familiarity. 

To write well one must have frequent habitudes 
with the best company. Dryden. 

3. Gustomaiy manner or mode of living, 
feeling, or acting; repetition of the same 
acta; iiabit; as, the habitudes of fowls or in- 
sects. 

Let a man assert withal that he is king over his 
habitudes', that he epujd and would shake them oF, 
on cause shewn, Carlyle. 

Habitu4 (a-bc-tti-a), n, [Fr,, pp. of habitner, 
to aeoustom.] A habitual frequenter of any 
place, especially one of amusement, recrea- 


: firm, ami the like; as, an haUtui' of the bil- 
I ■ yard-roora, 

Habituret (ha'blt ur), n, Ilabitiide. 

i Withn nt raneh do 0 1 fa p.fetched habiture, Ma rshm, ' 

Hablet (hu hi), a. [Bee Habile.] Fit; proper. 

; A'i h.a||ard haul.e, pK*!v-!!mingto Cf'jntend, ■ 

! With hardy fcnvle iibove Itis habte might. . Spenser, . 

j Habnab (hab'nab), «dr. [Bee Hobnob.] At 
j random; !>y chance ; here and tiieru; with- 
I out order or rule. ■, 
j Then lookvr'eni o’er to umlerabiud ’em, 
j Although ;ie£dov.'n AoeoiaA- .-it raudoin. /iudih'm. ; 

i Habrauthus (ba-bnudtliu^i), n, [Gr. /nihros, 
j dclii'.'ite, and an thus, a liowm'.] A genu,'? of 
; Boutli zVriu.Tican bulbous plants, bclouging 
! to then, at. order Ainaryllidac<„Ko. Theyliavc 
I narrow leaver*, produced in tWEj rowH, and 
j single or many tluwer<‘il seaites witli red, 

! purple, yellow, or white llowers. 

! Habrocoma (ha-broli'dami), u. [Or. hahros, 
Eieliruto, and kuiue, hair. ) A gen?!.*? of ninm- 
inulH, ordtu* Ibtdmitia and sub-<Ji‘<]cr Hy.stri- 
EudiL', allied to the caviiM. Two sisecies were 
taken by yir. Darwin near Valparaiso, //. 
fJmrleri tmd H. Bennettii 
Habroniauia (ha-bro-miVni-u), n. [Gr. ha- 
bros, gay, aurl man ki , madness. ] Insanity in 
which the delusions are of a gay character. 
Habroneme fiial»'ro-ijens), a, [Gr. hahros, 
<ielieate, and nr.ma, a thread.] In muieml, 
having tlu? form of fine threadH. 
Habundant, t Abundaut. Chaucer. 
Hatozelia (hab-zel i*a), n, [ From kahzeU, tho 
Ethiopic name of tlie species mentiunod,] 
A small genus of tropical shrubs or tree.s 
belonging to the init. order Anonacoic. The 
dried fniit of Habselia (rthiopica is the 
Piper mthioxiicnm of the shops, and is used 
ns pepper by the African negroes. The 
genus in muv united with Xylopia. 

Hachel (liachAd), n. [ITom hadi.] A hIo- 
veii: a person dirtily dresseti. Ihcotch.} 

A gipKey’-^ character, a /wf'Af^'r.sIoveiiliiie'sS, and 
a w.-<:»tcr'*: want are tljrce thing*, as f;jr bt-yfuid a 
renn.-dy as a ijlackaninur’s face, .'i cksb foot, r,r a hfiutt 
temper. 

Hachure (Iiach'ur), n. iFr,, from /uicAt’r, to 
back. Bee HATClilNGd Short lines tvlfich 
mark Imlf-tiiits mid shadows in de.signing 
and engraving. li'achurcs aiu cmpio^xnl in 
inap-cn.graving in thdineatiug luouufeaijiis. 
When the hachiires, whether atrai.ght or 
curved, are all pamllel, they are said to be 
simple; when tbe.v cinjss each other they 
are said to he double. 

Haebure (hauh'fir), v. t T( > cover with h acli- 
ure.s. 

Hacienda (il-the-en'da), n. [.Sje; 0. Bp./u- 
cienda, emjdoymeiit, estate, from L. fuei- 
enda, pi, Qt/aehndum, what j.s to be Eione, 
from /f'ojwi, to do. } An astate; a luaiiufae- 
tiiring, mining, stock-ndsiiig, or other estab- 
lishment in tlie country; mi isolateil farm or 
farm-lioiise. [Spanish, Sp'anirih Amciican, 

Hack (Imk), ixL [A. Sax. hi man, H haJdr.u, 

G. hacken, to luick, Jiacke, an axe. 'rhe Ko- 
maiice languages have burnm-tal the word 
from the Tentonie; comp. Fr. haohe, Sp. 
hacha, It. aecki, .a batcliei; H. hutch dn un- 
graving), hutehet, hashA 1. Tt?- cut iiregn- 
larly and into small pieces; to notch; ti» 
mangle by repeated strokes of a cuttiitg 
Instrument ‘Yet was his lielmot hacked 
aiuMiewed,’ Sir W. Scott, Hence — 2. To 
utter with stops or catches; to niuiigie nr 
murder, as language. 

Let them keep their limbs whole and hack caw - 
English. 

Hack (huk)» 1 . A notch; a cut 

Look you, wliat hacks are on his helmet. .Shak. ■ 

2. A blunt axe.— 3.t A catch or hesitation in 
speaking. 

He speaks . , . with so many hacks and hesitations. 

Dr. H. .More. 

4. In football, a kick on the shins. 

W’e all wear white trousers to sliew’ein w'e don’t 
care for hacks. T. Pfujrhes. 

Hack (hak), n. [O.'Br. kaque, haqvet, a pony; 
Sp. haca, a pony. Origin uncertain. See 
Hackney.] 1. A Iiorae kept for hire: a 
horse much used in draught or in bard ser- 
vice; a worn-out horse.— 2. A drudge or a 
jiCLSon overworked ; a writer employcil in 
the drudgery and details of hook-making. 

The last survivor of the genuine ivace of Grub 
Street . Macaulay, 

3. A procuress; a prostitute. 

HacR (hak), a. Hired; mercenary; much 
used or WE>ru, like a hired horse; hiickneyefl 
//ifcvl' preachers employed in the service of clefault- 
ers and absentees. IVake.deid, ■ ■ 
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^ ^ ottered 

to i’*»'H'{K?ii'''‘’'S <^f Q> horse. > 

■ £f Tf« he eomifioii or vulgar; to turn, pros- 
' lltnh,*” to h^ave to do \vitii prostitutes. 

Hacilliak), i’.t To lot out for hire; a.‘5, to 

■ Met horse, _ ., - . ^ . 


in the eyes of ineu.' .S7w/.’.— 2. To carry in a 
luickiiey-coach. 

Hadmey-coach. (hakhie-koeh). See Hace- 

NEY, 3. 

Hackney-coachman (hakhie-kdch-man), a 
A man who drives a hficIaiey-(Joach. 


Haektliak) » To make an effort to raise Hackneyed (hakhied), p. and «. Trite; com- 
titslArii ,4eo ilAWK. monplaee; as, a /eac/rm^r/ed subject, 

■t7r.«v (■jnkV n {«?omp. I>. hd^, a railing, a Hackneyinan (hak'ne>inan), 'a. A man who 

-****-*'’^ ; .. 1 i.i., J..:;*,,.!. 1 A htt-a hrn'ana fr, VfirtfrAO f/»r hivft 


gratin’", gate. Akin /laMi.] A grated fraiiie 
of vaiioii i kinds, fa) A frame fui* drying fish 
<.r ciiee-y. (f>) A rack for feeding cattle, 
(ri -1 frame of woof ion i>ars in tlio tail-race 
fif a ndii. (d) A place for drying bricks be- 
fore tijey an5 Imrnod, 

Hackberry fha,k'be-n>, ?i. A North Ameri- 
can tree {biitis erif^ni/alia), witlitho aspect 
of an ehn, bearing sweetediblo fruitsas large 
as bird-cherrios, which ripen in aiitunin, 
Itgrfiw.s to a great heiglit, but the thickness 
at the trunk is not propurtifunite. Tlie wood 
is little used on accfinnt f»E its aptitude to 
decay; but it is said tf) make very flue char- 
cfoal. Callcil also Iloo 2 )-a,yh. 

Hackbut fhak'bat), n. Same as HagbuL 
Hackee (hak'§), n. The North American 
name of thecomrnoii gronnd-Sfiuirrel (whicli 
see). 

Hackenale,t n. A hackney (wliich see). 
Chnucer. 

Hackery (hakT^-ri), ii, fHind. ehakrd, a car.] 
A rude two- wheeled cart <lrawn by oxen, 









lets horse.s and carriages for hire. 
HackStert (liak'ster), [From ha c/ir, to cut.) 
A bully; a rufilaii or assa.s.sin. 

H.'ip}:jy times, when braves and hac/^sters, tlie only 
contented menibers of his government, werethmighi 
the hltest and the faithfullest to defend his person. 

Atilion. 

Hack-watcll (liak'tvftcli), n. aVnwt. a watcl 
with a .seconda’ hand, used in taking obser 
vations to obviate the necessity of constantl; 
moving the chronometer. Tlie watch mug 
lie compared with the chronometer inline 
tliatcly before and after every observation 
Oalled alsf) Job-watch. 

Hacquetont (hake-ton), n. [Fr. hoqueton 
miqueton; .IT. ufcofo; O.Sp. al-eutvn, cotton 
from the cotton with which it was stuffed. 
A padded Jacket formerly worn under ar 
moiir, Bomethues made of leather. See 
Act<vn, Oambilson, 

Had (had), pret. ife pp. of have. 

Had (had), rj, To hold. [Scotch.] 
Hadbote (had'bot), [A. Sax. hdd-hote—- 
hdd, order, priestly dignity, and bote, recom- 
pense. ] Compenaation made for violence or 
!xn affront offered to a priest. 

Hadden (had'n), pp. Holden. [Scotch.] 
Hadden, t pret. pi. of Aare. Chaucer. 
Haddert (had'der), ?i. [A form of heather.} 
Heath. 

Haddie (haci'i), a A haddock. [Scotch.] 
Haddin, Hadderi (had'in, liad'en), n. A 
holding; a po.ssession; a place of residence; 
means’ of support. Written also Haudin. 
[Scotch.] 

Haddock (hadTIok), n. [Comp. (XFr. hadot, 
haxMi, Jr, codog, a haddock ; also Gr, 
fjados, a cod ; but the origin of the word 
IS really unknown.] A well-known fish of 
the cod family ((radid®), MinrJnm (Gadtis) 
mglejlmis. It is Binaller than the cod, which 
it" much re.seni hies, has a long body, the 
iil>per part of a dusky browm colour, and i 
the belly of a silvery hue; the lateral line is 
black; it has a spot on each side of the body 
just behind the head. This fish breeds in 


HackfM'y ot Bullock-cnrt. HaddOCk (hadTIok), U. [Comp. (XFT. Aadof 

haxMi, Jr, cMlog, a haddock ; also Gr 
xiaed by the natives of India for tiie trams- gados, a cod ; but the origin of the wort 

port of goods. Ac. IS really unknown.] A well-known fish o: 

Hacking (hakffng), p. and a. .Short and in- the cod family (Gadidte), Morrhnxt (Gadus] 
teiTupted; as, a 'haeJeing cough, ceglefimis. It is smaller than the cod, which 

Hacltl© (hukl), v.t, [In fonij thi.s seems a it" much re.seni hies, has a long body, the 
freq, from knek, to cut, and in the second ui>per part of a dusky browui colour, and 
meaning prolmbly issi», being thus a paralltd the belly of a silvery hue; the lateral line is 

tnvm xd haggle. Clomp. D. hckeln, G. hecJi- black; it has a spot on each side of the body 

eln, to eouib flax, and .see the noun.] 3. To just behind the head. This fish breeds in 
comb, as flax or hemp; that is, to separate 
the coarse part of thciseaub.stancesx from the .. 

ffiie and str.aighteu out the fibres, by draw- ^ ^ 

ing them through the teeth of a hackle or - " ^ 

hatehel; to hutclicl or heckla-- 2. To tear 
asunder. ‘C»ther divisions of the kiugdom 
being hac/ded and torn to pieces/ IJurke. 

Hackle (hak'i), n. [(Aunp. I). MMl; G. hechd. “ 

a iuickle, a comb for flax or hcnije] 1. ^ 
hatehel, heckle, or comb for drcs.sing flax.- 

2. Ilnw silk: any flimsy substance nilspim.- 

3. A long pointed feather on tlie neck of r ' 

fowl, or any similar feather: often used to - • 

dress hooks for^fly fishing. ‘ The red g- — ~ 

1 ri. i 1 It Haddock {Mon-hua (GaMs] 

Hackler (hukT-f‘V). u. One who hackles; a 

Tr« heckler or hatcheller. ^ immense mimhcrs in tlie northern seas, and 

Hackly (hak hj, a. l. Itoughj broken ns if constitutes a considerable article of food, 

hacked or cliopiied,— «. Iii ^/iinerah having Hade (hiid], «, [A. Sax. Acakf, inclined, bent; 
fine, short and shari) pointson the smfface; Qjmlde, declivity.] l.t The descent of a hill. 

r \ I Crayton.— 2. In mining, (a) the steep de- 
Hao^toatack (hak ma- tak),^ n. [Amer. i seentof a shaft. (!"/) llie slope of thefrac- 
American narne of turn line between two portions of faulted or 
tlie black lurch, the Xarta; amencana. dislocated strata ; the inclination or devia- 




Haddock {Mm't-htta {G<tdi(s\ ^glefums). 

immense mimhers in tlie northern seas, and 
constitutes a considerable article of food. 
Hade (hiid), 71, [A. Sax. heald, inclined, bent ; 
G. halde, declivity. ] 1. 1 The descent of a hill. 
Drayton.— 2. In inmmg, (a) the steep de- I 


the black lurch, the Da run a7nericana. 
Called also the Tm7iarach-t7'ee. 

Hackney (liak'ne), n. [Fr. haquenie, a pac- 
ing horse; Sp. haeama, a nag somewhat 
larger than a pony; haca, a pony; Pg. haca- 
•nea, or acanea, n choice pad, or ambling 
nag; B. hukkeueh a hackney. See Hack, a 
horse. The relationship and historical con- 
nection of these words is not clear.] 1. A 
horse kept for riding or driving ; a pad ; a 
nag; a pony. —2, A horse kept for hire; a 
horse much used; n hack.— 3. A coach or 
other carriage kept for hire.— 4. A person 
accustomeil to drudgery; a person ready to 


I tion of a vein from a vertical direction, 
i Hade (had), v.i In ntkning, to deviate from 
! the vertical or perpendieufar line of descent; 
I to slope: said of a vein. 

Hades (lm'’d(lz), n. [Or. Hades, i.e. aides, 
invisible, unseen (from «, priv., and idein, 
to see), the Greek equivalent of the Latin 
Pluto.] The invisible abode of the dead; 
the place or state of departed souls; the 
world of spirits. 

Hading Gnid'ing), 71, [SeeHxiBE.] Inmi7ii7tg, 
the dip from the perpendicular line of de- 


accuauumui 10 tiruugery; a person reauy to srent* tho ilinrnTu/nf n vpbi 

hfrding^* ^ Hadith (hadltli), n. *[Ar., a legend.] In 

hirUmg, a prostitute. fAcoZ. the body of traditions 

She was so notoriously lewd that she was called an relating to Mohammed, now forming a sup- 
hackney. Burnet. piemeht to the Koran. Originally it was 

Hackney (hak^ne), a. 1, Let out for liire ; not lawful to commit them to writing, but 

devoted to common use ; as, a hackney- the danger of their being lost or corrupted 

coach.— 2. 'Prostitute; vicious for hire.— j led to their being placed on record. 


a Alueh used; common; trite; as, a hackney j Had-I-wiStt (had-i-wisP). An interjectional 
author or remark. | expression, Oii that I had known ! 

Hackney (hak'nShu.f. 1. To devote to com- Hadi (haj), n. [Ar. hadidj, from hadjdja, to 
mon or fretiuent use; to use much; to prac- • walk, to go on a pilgrihiage.] The Moham- 
tlse in one thing; to make trite, DXack7ieyed \ medan pilgi'image to Alecca and Medina, ^ 


Hadji, Hadjee (haj'e), u- [Ar. See Halj.] 
A Mussulman who has performed his pil- 
grimage (/uuG} to Mecca. The name is also 
given to a Greek or Armenian who has 
visited the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
Hadrosanrus (had-ro-shTus), n. [Gr. had- 
7'os, thick, large, great, and sauros, a lizard, ] 
A genus of extinct reptiles belonging to tJie 
tleinosaiirian division of the Ornithoscelida, 
whose remains have been found In the 
newer cretaceous strata of the United 
States. It appears to have been the Ameri- 
can representative of the gigantic iguano- 
doii of Europe, resembling it in its enor- 
mous dimensions, herbivorous habits, and 
anatomical structure. The only spccie.s as 
yet established is the II. FoulJcii, found in 
a tough, micaceous, fos.siliferous clay, near 
Haddonlleld, New Jersey. It appears to 
have lieen of higher organization than living 
reptiles generally, resembling the crocodile 
thougli bn a more highly organized model. 
Hae(ha), 71. Possession; property. [Scotch.] 
Hae(ha), u.f. To have, [Scotch.]’ 
Hsecceityt (hek-seT-ti), ti. [From L. hmc, 
this.] Lit the quality of being this; this- 
ness; the relation of individuality conceived 
by the schoolmen as a positive attribute or 
essence. 

Hsema- (heTna), n. [Gr. hawna, haimatos.] 
Blood; much used as a prefix in words of 
Greek origin referring to the blood. Alany , 
compounds and derivatives of haima are 
spelled indifferently hm- or he-, while in 
others there is a preference either for/w- 
or he-. Therefore such words as may not 
occur in the immediately following list will 
be found under the spelling Her7ia. 
Hs0iaacliroine(he^ma-la*am),7i. iQv.haima, 
Idooci, and chroma, colour.] The colouring 
matter of the blood. Called also Hcemato- 
sm, 

Hsemagogne (he'ma-gog), 71. [Gr, hawia, 
blood, and ai/dyoA*, • having the power to „ 
e.xpel, from ago, to diive out.] A medicine 
which 1 ) 1*011 lotes the catamenial and hannor- 
rhoidal discharges. 

Hsemal (he'mai), a. [Gr. haima, blood.] 
Pertaining to the blood; connected with 
the blood-vessels or the circulatory system. 
—Hmnal cavity, in a7mt. a term applied to 
the cavity which contains the great centres 
of circulation in the Vertebrata, together 
with the digestive and respiratory apparatus. 
—Eijemal arch, the arch formed by the pro- 
jections anteriorly of the ribs and the ster- 
num from the vertebrie. 

HsemaJopia (he-mal-o'pi-a), 7i. [Gr. haima, 
blood, and dps, the eye. ] In 7ned. bloodshot 
eye, 

H^maBtlms (he-man'thus), 7i. [Gr. hawia, 
blood, and a flower.] The blood 

flower or lily, a genus of South African bul- 
bous plants of low growth, belonging to the 
nat order Amaryilidacea). They receive 
their names from the fine red colour of the 
corolla and involucre of some of the species. 
Tlie most common species is JFJ. cocemeus, or 
Cape tulip, a very showy plant, the bulb of 
which is used as a diuretic. Its fresh leaves 
are antiseptic, and are applied to foul, flaliby 
ulcers, and in anthrax. The juice of the 
bulbs of H. toxiearms and some other 
species contain poisonous properties. 
Hamapopliysis (he-ma-pofi-sis), qi. [Gr. 
haima, blood, and apophysis, apophysis, or 
a process of bone.] In mripar, a7iat. the 
name given by Professor Owen to that part 
of the typical vertebra occurring on each 
side of the hDemal arch. 

Haemastatic (he-ma-stat'ik), n. See Hema- 

STATIC. 

Hsemastatics (lie-ma-stat'iks), n. See He- 
MASTATICS. 

Hsematemesis (he-ma-tenfle-sis), n, [Gr, 
haima, blood, and emeo, to vomit. ] In tried. 
a vomiting of blood from the stomach. 
Hsematic (he-matTk), n. In med. a medi- 
cine intended to effect a change in the coiir 
dition of the blood. 

Haematics (he-mat'iks), n. That branch of 
physiology which treats of the blood. 
Hsematin. See Hematin. 

Hamatmic (he-ma-tinTk), n. [Gr, haima- 
tina, hsematin, the red colouring matter of 
the blood.] A medicine, as a preparation 
of iron, which tends to increase the propor- 
tion of the colouring globules of the blood. 
Haematiaone (he-mat'in-on), 7i. A red glass 
known to the ancients and used for mosaics, 
ornamental vases, &c. It contains no fin 
and no colouring matter except cupric 
oxide. All attempts of the moderns to imi- 
tate it have hitherto failed. 


F&te, far, fat. fjdl; nm, met, htir; 


note, not, move; tube, tub, b^H; oil, pound; 1i, Sc. abune; f. Sc. fey. 
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HAGIOCEAOY 


(lie'ma-tit), 7h Sauje as Hefna- 

tik'. 

Hsematoceie (he'nia-to-sei), n. Haine m 
IlmMitoecle. 

Hsematococcus n. [Gr. 

haii/Hi, M matos', blood, and lv/i'hr>h \ a berry.] 
A tdilorospermoiis tho siieeios 

of whiclt aro found upon moiat r<M.iJv«, iiiion 
the -wans of caverns, and in dump places. 
Hamatodes (he-ma-td'dez), n. {<lr. /la iuia, 
habmkis, blood, aiul eidas^ reBembbiiice.j 
fn med. a name applied to a jiarlicnlar kind 
of muli.miant growth iii which a bloody ciis- 
charge takes idace. 

Hssmatoid (he'mu-toid), it. fGr. haimnfu- 
i‘U(eit-—haimti, haimatoa, blood, and eido,i, 
re.«einblance.l Having tlie uppourance of 
Tilood. 

Hssmatoidiii, Hssmatoidiae (lie-nia-tHi<F. 
in), fSeo II.-e.matoip.] A crystalline siib- 
stance often found in extravasattid blood. 
It is supposed to lie pruduccil by the de- 
composition of hematin. 

Haematology (hc-ma-toFo-ji), n. Same as 

Hematvlqftf. 

Hagsmatopodlm^ (he^ma-to-pod-P'ne), n. pi 
A sub-family of grallatoriai birds of the 
family Charadriadu*, of winch the genus 
ibematopus is the tyi>e. See H*53 MatoPUs. 
Hsematopus (lid-maVo-pus), n. [Gr. hat >m, 
haimatom^ blood, and pon.s-, a foot, from it.s 
red legs.] A genus of wading Vdnls having 
a long strong lull, the best knowm s})ecios 
of which i,s the H. ostmlojuUy c>r common 
oyster-catoijer. They belong to thu faniily 
f’iiaradriad(e, 

H^matOSia (he-mat'o-sin), n. Same as 
llematfidn. 

Hsematosis (iio-ma-td'si.s), n. [Gr. hulam- 
itMUf a changing into blood, from huuna, 
haimaton, blood.] The arterializatitm of 
blood; sanguiiication, or the formation of 
the blood. 

Htematosylme (he-ma-toksl-lin). Bee He- 

M Aim Y LINE. 

Hsematoxylon <he-ma-toksT-Ion), n. A ge- 
nils of leguminous trees containing but a 
single specie.?, U. muipcchiamtm (the log- 
ivood tree). 

Hs&matozoa (he'ma-to-zd^a), n. pt. [Gr, 
haima, haimatos, blood, and zoon, a living 
creature.] A tenn aiiplied to the entozou 
which exist in tlie blood (if mammals, bird.s, 
refitiles, Ji.slies, and many invertebrate ani- 
malH. They are generally microscopic, with- 
out generative <»rgans, and found existing 
in the blood circulating both in the arteries 
andreims. 

Hsematuria (hfj-ma-tfTri-a), n. [Gr. haima, 
hlood, and mimn, urine.] In mcd. a dis- 
charge of Ijloody urine. 

Hsemodoraceise (he'ino-do-rfV'ae-t*), n. pi 
A nat. oi’ilur of epigj^nous monocotyledon.?, 
consisting of perennial plants with librous 
roots and sword-shaped leaves, and bearing 
W'oolly hair.s or scurf on their stems and 
llowers. T'hey are natives of America, tlie 
Cape of Good Hope, and Australia. The 
roots of some of tlie plants yield a red 
colour, wlience the name of the typical 
genus (Ilermulumm) and of the order (from 
Gr. ho'mn, blood, and dnron, gift), 
Hsamoglobin, Hsemoglobulin (he'mo-glob- 
in, he-ino-glob'u-lin), n. [Gr. /mi ma, blood, 
and X... globus, a ball.] The semi-lluid or 
quite Iluid matter of a red colour contained 
in the red corpuscles of the blood. It can 
he resolved iut<-> an albuminous substance 
called globulin and the colouring matter 
Inematin. 

Hsemony Oie'mo-ni), n. A plant described 
by Milton as of ‘ sovereign use 'gainst all 
enchantments, mildew, blast, c»r damp.' 
Coleridge says the wnird is haima-omos 
(blood- wine), and refers to the blood of 
Jesus Christ, which destroys all evil. The 
leaf-t says Milton, ' had prickles on it,’ but 
‘ it bore a bright golden flower. ' The prickles 
are the crown of thorns; the flower, the 
fruits of salvation. Brewer. 

Hsemoptoe (he-mop^td-e), n. Same as 
Hmmoptgsis. 

Hsemoptysifi (lie-mop'tis-is), n. [Gr. haimit, 
blood, and ptysis, a spitting, from ptya, to 
spit.] The coughing up of blood, sometimes 
produced by fulness of the blood-vessels of 
the lungs or throat, or by the rupture of 
blood-vessels as a (jonseqnence of ulceration. 

It is distinguLshed from blood coming fi’om 
the stomach by the comparative 8malIne55R ; 
of its qiiautity, and by its usually florid | 
colour. . . . i 

Hssmorrhage (he'mor-aj), n. Same as ile- | 
•morrhage. ^ ^ ^ 1 


eh, c/iain; Ch, Sc. loc/i; g, go; J, job; 


H^moiTlloMal (lie-mor-oid'al), a. Same 
as l[emt>nhouktl (which see). 
Hsemorrhoide n. pi Same 

as llmtinrrhoids. 

Hamospastle {he-rao-spais'tlk), n. [Gr. 
haima, blood, and spastthos, (iravving, from 
spafl, to draw.] An agent wiiicli dra’A's or 
attract.? Ith.wd to a paid, as a mipping-glass, 
HsemostaslaOm-mo-stjVsi-a), n. (ih\ haima, 
blood, and hisieml tcj stand. ] Stagnation of 
blood. 

Hsemotrophy (he-motTodi), w. [Gr. karma, 
blouil, mid Gv»p/oJ,nituriHhnkiit.] An t'xcesj 
i of sanguineotiB nutrinnmt. 

Htenuilon fl»Vmudon), u. A genus (•! ucan- 
thopturygbuis tlsbes «,if thebuoily Bciiojiidic. 
Haet (bdt], a. The leUBt thing; an iota. 
[Scotch.] 

Tltey Inster, loun^jing, !;uik, an’ bay; 

I Tho' deiJ t]7eni, yet JJurjis. 

j Haf,t pret. of /«.'«rc. Chmicer. 

; Hafen(ieale,tMdy. SeeHALFENPEAL. G/mn- 

j ccr. 

, Half (Imf), n. Same tB flauf. 
i Haffet, Haffit (haffet, baflifc), yi. [A. Sax. 

, h(Hii/die(f/(id,K htilj’-hiHid,} [Scotch, j l.Tlie 
; side of the head.— i/qr?i/y, the teiupies, 

Llis rt.“v’reatly ss laid 

Hi' 3 lyart Jtajpfs wuHriiig U’.iu ;uifl bare. Burns. 

2. A workman's name for the ilxtMl part of 
a lid or cover, to wliidi the movable part is 
binged. 

Haffle (hafl), wi. [TTobaldy an imitative 
word. Comp, fajfle, majlle. ] To speak im- 
intelligibly; to waver; to prevaricate. 
Hafflin, Haflin (haf'Iin), n. [bbr huljling- 
half, and term, /inr/ (wliicdi see), j {.Si?otch,] 

1. A stripling; u lad.— 2. A pertKiu who is 
half witt(j(i [Sc'oteli. ] 

Hafiiin, Hafiiil (haf'Iin), a. Half -grown; 
not fully grown, [Bcotch. ] 

.A Hsnn cam' jingHiig to ot,ir door, that nlj^ht the 
younjj laird was bbrn’l^ aod niy mother Hent me, that 
w.'it. :i /ticplzH to sliew the strajis'er the gate 

tu the Phice. SirlF.StvB. ■ 

Hafllins, Eafl-ins (haf iinz), adv. [Half, and 
adv. term, ling or long; comp, darldimf, 
endlong.} Partly; In part. [Bcoteh.] 

Jenny hafrlins is afraid to speak. Burns. 

Hafiz (haf'iz), a. [Per.] Having the whole 
Koran by he.art. 

The Dervish Falladeen, whose prefi.x of Hixftz 
iiieans ‘ ciste ^vho has committed the Korai'i to me- 
niory.’ 'jtxmes Grunt. 

Haft (haft), n. [A. .Sax, htvj\ a baft, tvlienee 
hcpjtan, to seize; D. andCi.heft, ahandle; Icel. 
hepti {-Iiefti), a haft; Gotii. hafts, adhering 
to; from the root of hate.} 1. A handle; that 
part of an instrurmmt which is taken into 
the hand, and by which it is held and used: 
used chiefly of a knife, .sword, or dagger; the 
hilt. 

Enrl Doonii 

Struck witli a knife's Air/? hard against the bo.ard, 
7'cn}:ys0ft. 

2. Place of abode; dwelling. [Bcoteh.] 

* Her bairn,’ she said, 'was her bairn, and she 
came to fetch her out of ill Jta/i ajid waur guiding.* 

Sir n-: Sant. 

Haft (haft), v.t. 1, To set in a haft; to fur- i 
nish with a handle.— 2. To lix or settle, as i 
in a habitation. [Scotch,] i 

I ijae heard him say that the rciot of the matter 
was niair deeply tiajted in that wild inuirland parish 
than ill the Cr'inongate of Edinburgh. Sir !! '. Sivtt. 

Haffceri (haft'er). n. [Comp, G. haf ten, to 
ding or stick to.] A caviller; a wrangler. 
Hafter (liaft'er), n. In cvtlerg, a workman 
w'ho forma and fixes the hafts or handies of 
knives. 

Hag (hag), n. [A. Sax. hmgos, hmjtes, hatg~ 
tesse; O.G. hazes, hazessa, Mod. G. hexe, D. 
heks, a witch, probably from A. Sax. haga, a 
hedge, a field, G. hag, a tliieket, a wood 
(the meaning being w'oman of the woods or 
fields), or from root seen in Icel. hugr, wise, 
clever.] 1. An ugly old woman; as, an old 
hag of threescore.— 2. A witch; a sorceress; 
an enchantress.— 3, A fury; a she-monster. 
4,t A wizard. ^That old hag’ (Silenus). 
GoMmg.-~5. A genus of cartilaginous fishes 
(Gastrobrauchus or Myxine) having a ring- 
like mouth, a strong tooth, in the palate, and 
tw’o rows of teeth, bjr means of which they 
are enabled to eat into other fishes and 
devour them. Some, hmvever, believe that 
the hag is swallowed by tlie fish. One spe- 
cies (G. ceeeus or M. glutinosa) is found in 
the British seas; it is about 12 to lb inches 
long, and resembles a small cel It is allied 
to the lamprey.— G.t A name formerly given 
to ail appearance of light and fire on horses’ 
manes or men's hair. 

Hag (hag), v.t. 1. To haras.s; to torment; to 


iii Pr. ton; ng, sin< 7 ; ^li, then; th, fAin; 


miiof; to.vvK: -*11(1(1 theinselvcs with ajK 
parhion.s.'* tfudihrm.—2. To clioji or how, 
f Provineial Bngliab.] 

Hag, Hagg (hag), m [A form of hack.} 
1. Bnuichcs lopped oif for flrew-und; liniBh- 
wood. [Bcotcli. I- -2. A small wood or part 
of a wood marktid olf or inciosed for felling, 
[Triwimdiii J'hjglish and Hcotcli.]— JJ. [Froin 
the peat or turf holes cut in them.] A quag- 
mire or pit in mossy ground. [iTovincial 
Bnglish and Scotch, ] 

Owrc nicny ;i %veaf j he limpit, ' 

And aye tlie tiihijr .shut he dumunt, Btzrns. 

Hagt (hag), n. [(Anrip, A. .Sax. hivg.steaid, a 
IcudK-'ior, a novice.] A badidor; a fellowq 
a man. 

Thou caiist not but br.:’.?:;, like .u .‘iconisli /lo.v- 
STteBan. 

Hagada, Haggada (bag-iiMu), n. [Hob, 
hagged, to relate.] I A legend, anecdote, 
orVaying in the Talmud illnstijitivo of the 
law, -'2. Tlic free rabbinicul intcriirctation 
*d Scripture, 

Hagberiy duig'lic-ri), n. The iiird-clnuTy 
(wiiiciiseo). fProvincial English andScotcii.] 
Hagbut (bag'but), ii. Bamu us Arguebm-ie 
(wliieh see), 

Hag-fish (hiig'fiidi), 71. Same as /lag, u. 
Haggai (bag'gi), n. The mime of one of the 
Ixioks of the Old. Tc.stamcut. llaggai was 
the tenth of the twelve minor jiropliiutH, ;iud 
tb<^ iirsfc of those wIjo prophesied in Jerusii- 
lem after tla’ Babylonian liaptivity. He 
urged the rebuilding of the temple iisn con- 
ditifin of the Iningiiig down (d the divine 
blessing on tlie new state. 

Haggard (liag'grird), a. [Fr. hfi(fard, origi- 
nally a w'ild falcon, a falcon of the woods, 

' hence a person wltli a v/ild look, from G. 
hag, a woml, thicket, and aflix iml] 1. YVild; 
fierce; intractable; as, a /ofigpard hawk. 

If I do prove; her /uy^jpurJ, 
Though rhat her je-.;.'c.s were luyrJeur hearf.^itrings, 
I’sl vvliiiiUe her ol!', Jiiui let her do'.vsi the wind, 

'fo j.trey at Jbrtuiit*. .‘ii'tak. 

2. liaving the e.xi)ressiott of one wasted by 
want or .suffering; iniving eyes sunk in their 
orliitfi; having the face tv urn and pale; 
gaunt. 

Haggard <haj;''g;lrd), «. [Bee the udjective.] 

L An untrained or refractory Jiawk; hence 
any one wild and intractabie. 'IrVild as 
haggtmis of the rock.’ Shak.-~~2. f A hag; an 
ugly old w'oman. Garth. 

Haggard (hug'gilrd), ?i. [A. Bax. haga, hay, 
and geard, a yard.] A stfuik-yard. 
Haggardly (hag'gUrd-li), ndv. In a haggard 
manner. Dry den. 

Hagged (hugd),«t'. Haggard; ugly; hag-like. 

Bleakly the blinding i>now beats in thy hag/yed face, 
Soutkigy. 

Haggles (liag'gis), n. See Kapuis. 

Haggis, Haggess (hag'gis, ha:/gus), n. [From 
hag, to chop, a form of kaek; comp. Fr. 
ha 'elns, a hush.] 1. A Scotch di.sh, commonly 
made in n sheep’s stomach, of the heart, 
lungs, and livt^r of the .same animal, minced 
witii .suet, onions, oatmeal, salt, and pep- 
per.— 2. A sheep’s head and pluck minceti. 
Spelied also sometimes flaggies. 

HaggiBH (ha,gfish), a. Gf or pertaining to 
or ruseuibling a hag; ugly; horrid. 

Urnis both did •igc steal on, 

And wore us out of act. ' S/iuk. 

Haggisilly (hag'ish-li), adv. In a haggish 
manner. 

Haggle (hagl), v.t. prut, & pp. haggled; ppr. 
haggling. [Freq, of hag, to liack.] 1. To cut 
into small pieces; to noteli or cut in an 
unskilful manner; to make rough ]>y cutting; 
to mangle; as, a boy haggles a stick of wood, 
Suffolk first died, and York all hayg^ied o'er, 

Comes to liiiii where iu gore he lay insteep’d, Shak. 

2. To tease; to worry. 

Haggle (iiag'I), v.i. To be difficult in biu’- 
gaining; to hesitate and cavil; to stick at 
small matters; to higgle. 

I never could drive a h.-ird bargain, in iny life con- 
cerninjr any matter whatever; and lfa.st of all do I 
know how to hasffleavLd hnckater with merit, Burke. 

Haggler (hagT-er), 1. One who haggles: one 
who cavils, he.sitates, and makes diJiiciilt}’ in 
bargaining,— 2. In London, thciiiiddiemanof 
the 'green markets; the person who conics 
between the producer of vegetables and the 
retail dealer, 

Hagiarchy (hri'ji-iir-ki), n. [Gr, haglus, 
holy, sacred, and arche, rule, government,] 

A sacred government; government of holy 
orders of men. Southey. 

Hagiooracy (lia-Ji-ok'ra-si), n. [Gr. heugios, 
holy, and liriiieo, tti govern.] The govern- 
ment of the priesthood; a sacred govern- 
ment; a hierarchy. 


WjArig;: wli, w?Aig; zh, azure.— See Key 


■ ■ writi?*!^, S^j«.ne.st; ai'tKrle. 

.. Hagiograplia (^l%ij'•^‘g'ra■•ff>^,«•;,.f^•. ^ 

hoiVj to vv^ltt^] iJio laht of 

■ the Uima Jo'vitih ^llvisioiia of tlie Old Tea- 
t;ui 3 t'ot. Tueyo divirdoiii^ are:— -I'lit' Law, 
wJsirli ?> t'..tutaJnea iu tho first live books 
of tfioOld IVstainoiit; the Trophets; and 
the iCetohijii or ‘writiiigB*, by way of einb 
lif-TWo. Tiiu kwt dasB is ealled by the (creeks 
fciit; Hrr^iogrnpha or ,^r.u;reil writings, com- 
prfdiondiul^ tiio books of rsulins, Proverbs, 
.b-jb, i;jrini<.‘i, K^nb Nehcniiah, Ituth, Esther, 
iJlii'onieies, b'iijitieles, Lamentations, and 

' Ketd'eslaBtes. 

Hagiograpiial (lia-jf-og'ra-fal), a. Pertain- 
ing to the Uagiograjdia. 

Hagiograplier (bri-Ji-og'ra-f.:'r), ?i. One of 
tli £3 writers of the hugiographa or hagio- 
grai>hy; a writer of holy or sacred books; 
lx wTiter of H\es of the .saints. 

Hagiography (ha-ji-og'ra-ll), n. [Gr. harim, 
holy, and tjraphn, to write.] Haered writ- 
ii»gs; saered literature; collectively, the 
Iive.s of s.'iints ; liaKiology. 

Hagiologist (hu-ji-ol'o-jiat), n. One who 
writes or tresits of the Bacrerl writings; a 
writer of lives of tho saints. 

Hagiology (ha-ji-oPo-ji), n. [Gr. hagio^, 
h<.)Ty, and a dif5cour.se.3 1. The history 
or desciiption of the sacred writing.s. — 

2. Tiiat branch of literature which has to 
do with the history of the live.s and legends , 
of the saints; as, the hagiologg of the ! 
Church of Komo. I 

Hagioscope (ha'ji-o-skdp), n. [Gr. kagios, i 
sacred, and skoiiSt view.] In medkeval | 
areh, the same ns Smunt (which see). i 

Hag-ridden (hagTdd-n), a. Alliicteii with j 
the nightmare. Cheyne, ! 

Hagseed (liag'’sed), n. The descendant of a i 
Jiag. Hhah ' I 

HagsMp (liag'ship), n. The state or title of i 
a hag or witch. 

%V5iat’s iliis?' Oh, ’tii5 fchu charm her has^ship gave me. 

' ^ Mhidleion. ■ 

Tooth, HaWs Tooth (hagz'toth, 
haks'tbth), ?i. ^an t a part of a matting, 
pointing, ti'C., which is interwoven with 
the rest in an erroneous and irregular 
manner so as to spoil the general uni- 
formity of tlie work. 

Hag-taper (liagTri-per), w. A plant, the 
great mullen {Vtn'hamim Thapmm). 
HagtieMt (hag'but), See Aiiqpeijuse. 

Hah (ha), inhri. Expression of effort, 
surprise, etc. 

Ha-ha (hit' ha), n. Ilteduplicated fnm of 
haw, a hedge.] A sunk fence or ilitcln Beo 
Haw-haw% 

Ha-house (hli'hous), 7l A raanordioiise ; 
the h.abitation of a landed proprietor. 
fBcotcli.] 

Thcr-e wt,;re mail* fules ui the laird's J>ta*-kause than 
Davie Geliatly, SsV IF. StvF. 

Haldingerite (lut'ding-^r-It), [After 
Ilfudiugnr, the mineralogist.] Turner’s 
name for an arsenate of lime, tvhiuh is 
white aihl transi'jarcnt, wuth a vitreinis 
lustre and white .streak. The haidingerite 
of herthier is now known as berthierite; 
it is an ore of antimony, consisting of 
Bulphurct of antimony and proto-sulplmret 
of iron ; it has u metallic lustre, and dark 
steel-gray colour, with a vitretuis lustre 
anrl white streak. 

Hadduck (hi'dBk), n. [Hung. Bajdit, pi. 
Bajduk, drovers.} One of a chuss of mer- 
eeaaity foot-soldiers in Hungary who sold 
their services to tlie best bidder but who 
displayed great bravery. The name is now 
given to iimcers in the Hungarian coiu'ts, 
haUierdiorBof Hungarian magnates, and the 
lackeys imd other nttendahts in Oeriiian 
courts. : 

Hai,e,f n. A hedge. See Hay. Chaucei\ 
Haik(ha'ik),n. [ Ar. htVik, from /u?7m>to weave. ] 

A large piece of woollen or cotton cloth worn 
by the Arabs over the tunic Imt under the 
burnoose. Also written Cmnphell. 

HaU (IlfU), n, [A. Sax. hagai, hagol, hagttli 
, comp. G. D. Dan. and 8w. hagd, Teel, hagl, 
hail Perhaps from a verb hag, to hack or 
cut, -hail being regarded as pieces cut small. 
Eor H similar softening or disappearance 
of g, comp. nail, fair, way, <^c.3 The 
small mas-sea of ice or frozen vapour fall- 
ing from the cloiida in showers or storms, 
These masses ounsist of little spherules 
tmitcA, but not all of the same consistence, 
some being as hard and solid as perferjfc ice, 
otheiw soft, like froasen snow. Hailstones 
assume various figures; some are round, 
othm angular, othere pyrmnidical, others 
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flat, and .sometimes they are stellated with 
•si.x radii, like crystals of snow. Hail occuns 
chietly in tu)riiig and suinmtT, and is always 
acconipaiiied with electrical phenomena, 
and not unfrequently with thunder. It 
usually precedes storms of rain, sometiine.s 
accontpauies them, but never, or very 
rarely, follows them, e.specially if the rain 
is of any duration. The time of its con- 
tinuance is always very short, generally 
only n few minutes. The usual size of hail- 



Forms of Hailstones. 

Fig. X, (t. Hailstone which fell at Bonn in 1822 { 
diameter inch, weight 300 grains.^ A r, Sections 
of differently shaped Hailstones which fell on the 
same oce.Tision, showing the radiating nucleus and 
concentric layers. Fig, 2. ct, Section of Hailstone 
with minute pyramids on its surface, b cd e. Frag- 
ments of do. when burst asunder. 

stones is about \ inch in diameter, but they 
are frequently of much larger dimensions, 
sumctimc.s even 3 and 4 inches in diameter. 
Hailstorms are very destructive to crops, 
particularly in liot climates. The phenomena 
attending the formation and fall of hail are 
not well nmkn'stond; the dry state in wdiicli 
they fall .shows that they have been exposed 
to cold btdow 0” C. This cold is probably 
due to the meeting of currents of uno<iual 
temperature and electric tension. In tem- 
perate regions the storms usually come with 
the prevalent winds of the district. Pro- 
bably when. hiul.stone.s are formed they aro 
curried along through the atmosphere by 
cuiTcntB of wind in a direction very oblique 
to tlio horizoTi, by which means they may bo 
kept suspended a sufficient length of time to 
acquire the dimfUisions they possess by con- 
gealing the particles of humid vapour with 
which they succe.ssively come in contact 
Hail-rods, upon the same principle as light- 
ning-rods, have been erected in ftennanyantl 
Switzerland ndth the view' of subtracting the 
superabundant electricity from the clouds 
and preventing the formation of hail; l3ut 
they have not been attended with the success 
which was expected. 

Hail (hfd), v.i. To pour down hail 

My people sh.ill dwell in a peaceable habitation 
when ic shall coming down on the forest. 

Isa. xxxii. 19, 

Hail (hfil), u.t To pour down as hail. 

For, ere Demetrius !t)ok’d on Hermia's eyne, 

He /itiiTd down oaths that he was only mine, 

Shak. 

Hail, Halil (lia!), a. Sound; whole; healthy. 
See Hale. ■ ■ ■ ' 

Hail (hul), 71. [A. Sax. laMlxi, health, safety, 
salvation; O.E. hole, heil, /irtfe—" living in 
blisse, ill richesse, and in hele,* Chaucer; 
comp, hale, health, ’whQlo.l i. HeaitliMiow 
used only as a term of salutation expressive 
of well-wighing, equivalent to Latin salve, 
salvete (from salmis, safe). 

Htzii, kail, brave friend, Shak. 

CsBs.ar, all /ifl/// Shak. 

2. A wish of health; a salutation. 

The angel hail 

Bestow'd, the holy salutation us’d 

I.,ong after to blest Mary, second Eve, Milton. 

Hail (lull), v.i. [Probably from hail, the ex- 
clamation. See above.] 1. To call; to call 
to a person at a distance to arrest his at- 
tention: a word in common use among sea- 
men.— 2. To designate as; to salute or ad- 
dress as, ■ 

/ I gained a son, 

And such a son as all men /raf/ijif me happy. 

„ , , Milton, 

---To hail a ship, to call to those on board. 

Hail (bill), vd. Used only in the phrase 
to hail from, originally used of a ship, wliich 
is said to hail froiti the port where she is 
registered; hence, to assign or have as one's 
residenco or birth-place; t<) come from; to 
belong to. 


Hail (hul), TV. Call.— Withiii hail, within 
call; within reach of the sound of tlie voice. 
Hail-fellow (halTelTo), n. or a;. An intimate 
conipaiiiou, or in intimate companion.ship. 
Now mnn, that erst haU:fellow rvas with beast, 

Woxe on to weene himself a god at least. Bp. Hall. 

—At hail f allow, f very intimate; on very 
familiar terms.— In the phrase hail fellow 
well mef— as, he was hail fellow well met 
with everybody— appears to be the ex- 
clamation rather than part of a compound . 
word. 

Hail-mixed (halTnikst), a. Mingled with 
hail. 

The drifted turbulence 
Of snows. Mallet 

Hailset (hals), uf. [See Hai.se, to greet.] 
To greet; to embrace. 

And therewith I turned me to Raphaell, and when 
we had hailsed the one the other. Sir T, More. 

Hailsbott (liaTshot), n. Small shot which 
scatter like hailstones when discharged. 
Hailsome, Halesome (haTsum), a. Con- 
tributing to health; wholesome. [Scotch.] 
Hailstone (haPston), n. A single ball or 
pellet of hail. See Hail. 

Hail-storm (haPstonn), n. A storm of hail. 
Haily (halT), a. Consisting of hail ; full of 
hail- *Baily showers.’ Bope. 

Halmura (ha-miTra), n. A large fresh-water 
lisli of Guiana of the genus Erythriims (B. 
3facrodon), and family Charaeini, highly 
esteemed for the table. It sometimes attains 
the length of 4 feet. 

Haiti, Hane (ban), v.t [Same as leel. hagm, 
to hedge, to protect. See Hedge.] 1. To 
inclose for mowing; to set aside for grass. 
Holland.— % To spare; not to exhaust by 
labour; to save; not to expend. [Scotch.] 
Auld Coila, now, may fidge fu* fain, 

She’s gotten bardies o' her ain, 

duels wha their chaunters winua Buj'tts. 

Hain (ban), v.i. To be parsimonious or pen- 
urious. [Scotch.] 

Hainous (hfinTus), a. See Heinous. 

Hair (hfir), n. [A. Sa-x. hmr; comp. IceL hdr, 
O.D. hair, D. Dan. and G. haar, hair. Per- 
hap.s from the same root as L. emsaiies, head 
of hair.] 1, A small fllaraent issuing from 
the skin of an animal, and from a biillious 
root. Each filament contains a tube or hol- 
low within, occupied by a pulp or pith, 
which is intended for its nutrition, and ex- 
tends only to tliat part which is in a state 



A B C D 

Hairs of various Animals magnified. 

A, Indian bat. n, Mouse, c, Sable, d, Human. 

of growth.— 2. The collection or mass of 
filaments growing from the skin of an ani- 
mal and forming an integument or covering; 
such filaments in the mass; as, the hair of 
the head; tliQ hair oi a horse; a cartload of 
/ifitw'; the two hairs are of veiy different 
values. Hair is the common covering of 
many beasts. When the filaments are very 
fine and short they are called in the aggre- 
g<ate fur. Very stiff and strong hairs, such as 
those on the hack of a swine, are called 
hiistles. Wool also is a kind of hair.— 3. In 
hot. an external filamentous prolongation 
composed of one or more transparent deli- 
cate cells proceeding from the epidermis and 
covered with the cuticle; a species of down 
or pubescence.— 4. Anything very small or 
fine, or a very small distance. 

If the scale turn 
But in the estimation of a Art?'?', 

Thou diest. Shak. 

5. t Erom growing hair having a certain set 
or direction — Course; order; drift or ten- 
dency; peculiar nature; character. 

You go against the hair of your profession, Shak, 
The quality and Artfr of our attempt 
Brooks no division. Shak. 

6, In mech. a spring or other contrivance in 
a rifle or pistol-lock, which may be released 
by a very slight pressure on the trigger, and 
which then strikes the tumbler-catch and 
releases the tumbler.— To a hair, to a nicety. 
—To split hairs, to be unduly nice in making 
distinctions . — Bot worth a hair, of no value. 


. ?at 0 , ffir, fat, %U; m§,met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tffbe, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; y. Sc. fay. 
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--•J. hfiir of tfw (log that hit him, spirits ! 
drunk in the nnn-ninjj after a debaueh.— I 
To cutub (m<f& hfii'f thm ivjvn^j )my, to irri- | 
tate one. 

Hairt (har),r.t. P'^ee IJare, v.t | To frighten; 
to terrify. 

The people were hitired ouJ of their '■=cni:es 
witli tales and jealoiioie.-i, anti then mcide jafh,je;, «f 
thu danger, and consequently of the remedy. 

V£stra'};;ye. 

Hairt (liar), n. Ilaar; a ctjld fog, ‘ Hore all 
is cobi as the 
kain in ainter. ’ 

Ueaii. d- FI. 

Halrhell (hfu’^- 
hel), H. A plant. 

See Hareuell. 

Hair - bracket 
(Inir'iinik-etX >t. 
in ahip -htuld- 
iny^ a mould- 
ing' which in a, Hair-bratkct. 

many vessels 

comes in at the back of or runs aft from the 
tigure-head- 

Hairbraiaed (liar' brand). See IIake- 

JillArNBI), I 

At first Elizabeth would not hear of it ; she would ! 
not ruin herself by any such ^latybrafned rnadn ess. J 


rod,9 m haiidlos; these are comnumly called 
bru^.lm; and hfur-peiieifis, |>ro|ff;riy sc* calied, 
which are eomfM>.sed of very fine hairs, as of 
the ermine, the marten, the badger, the 
puie-eat, Ac. These are riKMoited in a <piill 
whoa tiie5' are small ctr of moderate sixe, 
but wlien larger than a (itnli they are 
mounted in various ways,' 

Hair-pin (iiai'^pin), p. A pin use‘d t-o keep 
the liiiir in a certain pf^iition; espeeiaily, a 
doubled pin or bent wire uiical by wnmeii. 
Hair-powder (hrtr^pou-d<T‘).?z. Abne^seowted 
, liowder ed Itoiii' or starch for sprinldiug tho 
i hair of the head. 

Hair -pyrites (hfu-'id-ri-terA «■ 'the name 
given by tiie iUmimm to a imtive sulpiuiret 
of nickel, wdilch occum in capillary lUa- 
mcnts, of a yellow -gray colour. .See 
KIES. , 

Hair-salt (hrir'salt), n. f Ilaar^mb. Werner, 1 
£l»somite, .a mdive Kuipdiate of inagnesia: it 
not unfrequentiy occurs ns a line capillaiy 
incruMtatioii upcjii the damp walls of c'cllars 
and new Imildingg. 

Hair^s-breadth (harz'ltredth), n. .Same as 
Hair-breadth. 

Thu peo].;k: h.ns a iriy,dit nj h« j,xovei'iied not only ; 
well, Isut as well its po;:u,!bic, atui <nvcr, sja thank.'-, to \ 
its .survant'j tltc goyf?nKir.-i for .stogpirf-.^ .a J 

breadth siKirt of tliiii point. /irausyham. 


Freude. 

Hair-breadtli (hfir'brcilth), n. The dia- 
meter or l)rt?adth of a liair; u very simill 
flisfcance. Among tlie Jews it was recktuieil 
the forty-eighth part of an iiudi. 


Hair-seating (har'set-iug), n. Huir-Clotli, 
generally with a rnisture of cotton inter- 
woven, used for covering chairs, couolu^fs, 
cushions, Ax-. 



Seven hundred chosen men left-handed; every one 
could sh'ng ^5toneit at an hair-brmdth and not miss. 

Judg. ni. 

Hair -breadth (hilr'bredth), a. Of the 
breadth of a hair; very narroiv. ‘ Of hiiir- 
fn-cadtk 'scapes. ’ Hhak. 

Hair-broom (har'brom), n. A liroom made 
of hair. 

Hair-brush (liiir'bnisli ), n. A brush for 
dressing and smoothing the hair. 
Haircloth (Imr'kloth), Stuff or cloth 
liiaiie of hair or in part of hair: used for 
covering the cushions or padding of chairs, 
couches, &c., as well as for covering tho 
powder in "waggons or on hatterm, or for 
covering charged bombs, Ac. Tins fabric, 
which i"s rough and prickly, is Hoiiietimes 
worn next the skin in doing penance. 

Hair -compasses (har'kum-pas-ez), n.pl. 
Hoe under Qompas-S. 

Hair- dresser (hur'dres-fir), n. One who 
dresses or cuts iiair; a barlier. 

Hair-dye (hfir'di), u. A preparation for 
altering the eolour of the hair. 

Haire,t n, A haircloth. Chaucer. 

Haired (hfird), a. Having hair: used in 
composition; as, long-/u«‘red, yellow-Aurrcxf , 
(itxvk-haired, tfcc. 

Haireht (hai-'en), a. Hairy; made of hair. 

His hairen shirt and his .iscetic diet. yer. Taytor. 

Hair-glove 0E«''giuv), n. A glove made of 
horse liair for rubbing the skin while bath- 
ing. 

Hair-grass (}iar''gras), fi. The xwpular mmio 
of tho grasse-s of the genus Aira. One species, 
A. ca^spitom^ is the windlestrae of Scot- 
land. 

Hairhung (hftramng), a. Hanging by a 
hair; suspended as by a hair, 

M.in, wJjoso fate, 

Fate irreversible, entire, extreuic, 

Endle.ss, hairhun^, breeze-shaken, o’er the gulf. 

A moment trembles. Viotni^. 

Hairiness n. The state of being 

hairy; the state of abounding or being cov- 
ered with hair. 

Hair-lace (harilas), n, A fillet for tidug up 
the hair of the head. 

Hairless (litlriles), a. Destitute of liair; bald; 
a.s, hairless scalps. 

Halr-liclien (har^li-ken), n. The Lichen 

f )Uaris, a variety of licheuous rash, in which 
he small tubercles are limited to the roots 
of the liairs of the skin, and scale off after 
ten days. 

Hair-like (hai'Tik), a. Keserabling hair. 
Hair-line (harTin), n. l. A line made of 
liair. —2, A very slender line made as in 
writing or drawing; a hair -stroke. — 3. A 
kind of type having all the face-lines fine. 
Hair-needlet (hurine-dl), n. A hair-pin. 
Hair-net (lifir'net), n. A not for confining 
a female’s hair. 

BAir-oil (harioil), n. Oil for dressing the 
hair, generally perfumed. 

Hair-pencil (haripen-sil), n. A fine brush 
or pencil made of hair used in painting. Two 
sorts are made; those with coarse hair, as 
tliat of the swine, the wild-boar, the dog, &c. , 
which ai-e attached usually to short wooden 


Hair-shaped In the 

same as Filiform, but more r5li'iuler8oa.*i to 
rosomblc a hair: often apidied to the fine 
ramilications of the infiorcBceiice of grasses. 
Hair-shirt (hur'shert), n. A .shirt imiLle of 
liair; a coarse sliirt. 

Hair-Sieve (har'sev), n. A strainer or sieve 
with a Imircioth bottom. 

Hair-space (hfir'fipus), n. The thinnest 
space used liy iirinters. 

Hair-splitting (hurisplit-ing), a. :Makiiig 
very minute distinctions in reasoning. 
Hair-splitting (iiar'split-ing), n. The net 
or practice of making minute di.stincticms 
in reasoning. 

Hair -spring (liar 'spring), n. In natch- 
makiutj, the line huir-like spring giving mo- i 
tion to the balance-wheel. 

Hairst (hfmst), n. Harvest. ‘ Ac hairst afore 
the Shirra-muir.’ Jhmts. [Scotch.] 
Hair-streak (hiir'strek), A initterlly of 
tlu3 genus Theda. 

Hair-Stroke (haristrOk). n. Tlie fine up- 
stroke in penmanship. 

Hair-tail (har'tal), n. The blade-lish, or 
Triehiunm lepturm, a marine lisli with a 
pointed tail. 

Hair-trigger (hfirTrig-cr), n. A trigger to 
a gun-lock, so delicately jui justed that the 
sliglite-st touch will discharge tlie i>iuce. 
Hair-worker (hfiriiv^rk-er), n. One who 
%vt>rks in hair; a fancy-worker who imikes 
(wnaments, as lirucelets, lockets, pictures, 
Ac, , of liuman liair. 

Hair-worm (har'wih’m), n. A wonn of the 
genus Gordiu.s; a filiform animal found in 
fresh water or in the earth. There are 
several species. 

Hairy (luir'i), a. l. Overgrown with hair; 
covered with hair; aljoimding with hair. 

Estiu, my brother, is a hairy man. Gen. sxvii. ii. 

2. Consisting of hair.— 3. Ilesembling hair. 

Storms have slied 

From vines the hairy honours of their he.id. 

Drydm, 

Haith (lifith), intcTp Faith! a word of em- 
phasis. [Scotch.] 

Haith, lad, ye little ken about it. Purns. 

Hai-tsai (hfi-tsa), n. k transparent gluten 
much used in Oliina, the chief ingrodient of 
which is supposed to be Plocaria tmax^ a 
small sea-weed. 

Haiver (hav'Or), v.i. Same as Haver. i 
Haivers (hav'erz), n. pi. Senseless talk; idle i 
gos.sip. [Seotcli.] i 

Hajilij (liaj'i-lij), n. The Idto-tree, an Egyp- 
tian, Indian, and African tree of the genus 
Balanites {B. mjypUam'), nat. order Simaru- 
beaj, cultivated for its edible fruit, from the 
seeds of wdiich an oil called zaelmii is ex- 
pressed. So highly is it valued that there 
is an African proverb %vhieh affirms that a 
milch-cow and a bito-tree are the same, 

Haij. Same as HadJ. 

Hake, Haak (lutk), n. [Prov.E, hake, a hook, 
from the hook-shaped jaw of the fish.] A 
genus of fishes (Merlucius) of the cod family 
(Gadidie), charaeterized by a head much 
fiattenedj and two dorsal and one anal fin. 
One species, M. vulgaris, is found in British 


seas, mid in some places is known as king 
of the herrings, on which it preys, Vriic-h 
saltcfi and <lricd it forms a palatabio enough 



Ilakc {Meriafias Vidgaeis). 


article of food, but is not nmv highly es- 
teemed. 

Hake (hdk), n. [A form of hook.] A hook. 
(Local] 

Hake (lifik), u. [A form of hade.] A frame 
for holding cheeses; a rack for cuttle or 
horses to feed at. [Scotch.] 

Hake (hdk), v.i. To imoak; tt> loiter; to go 
about idlv. i'Proviiicial. j 
Hako (hak), n, A lazy jior.joii who .strcdls 
abmit piu'po.scly in se.’U’ch of wliut he (;an 
pick U]», instead of working. [O.E. and Sc,] 

How Eoinc* Lretebinuiu?., 

At every ale sr;il:,K 

Witli u-elcouje hahe and make. Skeifa^t. 

Hakeem, Hakim (hil'ktim), n. [Ar.] l. In 
Oriental covmtries, a idiysician. 

I W.'is it that HeiGhrist! niis'ht be reg-irdt'd by them 
' ill hLs true lh.d!t~tJOt as ;iit;iijhh/ vvoiti]eravorker,not 
as a universal Hakim, batasaiSaviour by revelation 
and by hope? , Farrar. 

2. A title sometimes given to acoiiiiaauder, 
ruler, or govei’uor, as of a jirovince. 
Hakemite (lin'kom-it), a. delating to the 
caliph Hakeni, or to astronomical tables 
inihlishcd under the caliph Halieni. 
Hakeueyjf n, A hackney. Chancer. 
Hakesdame (hiiks'dum), n. The Cornish 
name of the forked hake or gi’eat forked 
beard (Phycis furcaius), a fish of the cod 
family. 

Haketon,t n. Chaucer. See Hacqueton. 
Hakot (hak'ot), n. A fish of the same kind 
as the hake. 

Halacha, HalakaOia'Ia-ka), n. [Hob., nde.] 
1. Tlui Jewish oral or traditional law; as dis- 
tingui.shed from the written law laid down 
ill the Scriptures, and like it believed to be 
c>f divine origin. As, in the numeroiiH vicissi- 
tudes to which the Jewish fstate was .subject, 
this ]>ody of tradithm was liable to iMicome 
uncertain and partially, at least, lost, it was 
finally reduced to a written code fwuning 
part of the Talmud, —2. The ultimate conclu- 
sion f>f Talnmdie rabbis on a disputed iiues- 
tion, 

Haiadroma (ha-IaMro-ma), n. [Gr, hals, the 
sea, and dremu, I run,] A genus of palmiped 
birds of the order Longipennes. The birds 
of this genus resemfde the petrols in their 
figure and beak, and tlie connm'ant in their 
pouch-like throat, and are oxcellent divers. 
They arc natives of Xeiv Xealand. 

Halation (ini-la'shoii), «. [Tromhaio.] In 
phototj. an appearance as of a halo (.>f liglit 
surrounding the edge of a dark object in a 
photographic picture dcvelopednpon iodide 
t>f silver. The effect is to give a disagree- 
able, unnatural liardness to the tmtlinc. 
Halberd^ Halbert (ligTberd, hjiTbert), n. 



Hfilkerts. 


I, Halbert {time of Henry vin.) c, Do. with fleur- 
de-lis ( Henry Vii.) 3, Double-axed Halbert {Charles 
I.) 4, Halbert (Charles 11.] 5, Do. (William in.) 

[Ft. nallcharde, from O.G. liehnparte, helm- 
barte, a halberd— a handle, and jourtej, 


oh, chain; iSh, Se. loch; g, yo; j, iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sm;/; then; th, fhm; w, trig; wli, u7ug; zli, {uure.— See HEY* 
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htirie^ ait ««.| aiK.-lent lidUtary wtuv 
: pwi. intcnci^^^'for eitttiriii nna;«ijU3t- 
liiK. fOTtriyrly mme*! ?,tv a^rgciintB yf foot, 

■ ' artilltiFV, iiiol niarint's. It wan 

coaiJonatioji a s] tear and a battle axe 
with a, varioUrlt' fonocd head, aiul a idiuft 
ahoiifc t,i feet ]oii,y. R is tiow rarely to S.*e 
.'ifejs In •Ui-o, exeoiit in Scotiuna nitJie liamls 
ttf tuH'a-r4ncura Cttonnterparta of Knstlish 
|a¥ 4 -lin-’mRn),, ivlieii atteiiiling tlie 3iju»iS" 

trateH of !i iMmnigit 

Vi ii- :-r ’.v.-fH io ctarbu aiicchict, a tnss'.y }>and, 
OM'-'i '>11 tit'-if ^'uuViera's in their I'Kind, 

Dmw fnrtii t>> coiiit.a on the velvet plain. 

Hallferd-lieaded, HalDerd-shaped (bar- 
Jjf-ra-hL>i!o.'d, li?d'bt‘a'd-Bliui)t), it, Jn hot see 
Habtatk. , . 

Halberdier Ond-bOrd-er^), n. Une who is 
annetl with a hiilherd. 

The kinit iKid only his haltenii'ers, and fewer of 
them tlirni' n-ied to s^'o with hisn. Clare. ndoiu 

Halce (hrils), n. A salt Ihinor made of the 
entruila of fish, pichle, hrirui, Ac, 
yjra. l oyoni hi iriji-ou). n. [h. luilcyun, Gr. aUcyOn 
or halt 1(0 ti, a kiii',dlsher, said to Ite from hah, 
the sea", and kyo, to eonceiv^o.] 1. An oltl or 
poetKjal name of tlie kinglisher. This bird 
WiAS fonnerly fabled tf> lay its eggs in nests 
that IlmittKl on the sou, about the winter 
goistiee, the legend further crediting tlie 
bird with the ptnver of duirming the winds 
and waves during the period of incubation, 
so that the weather was then calm. 

Then came th'j haln'on, whom the sea obeys 
'When she her nest upon the \vrJter lays. Draj^lon, 
Amsdst onr anus as quiet you shall be 
As /jff/cvfW brooding on a winterks sea. jjrj/aen, 

2. A geiniii of tho kingfisher family, of which 
tlmrc are. many spccie.s. CnHctl more com- 
inonlj'' Akedo. 

Halcyon <haVsi-on), «. 1. rertaiiiing to or 
connueted with tlie halcyon. ‘ JIakyoii 
beaks.’ Shnk.-—2. Calm ; quiet ; peaceful; 
tmili.sturbed ; hatdiy* halcyon re- 

poati.’ Tie Qimicc.y.—Enlcyoii days, accord- 
ing to the ancient belief, the seven days 
before and as man> after the winter sol- 
stice, when the halcyon was believed to 
brood and the w'eather was calm; hence., 
days of peace and trampnllity. 

No tnais c;m evpcct eternal serenity and hateycn 
days from SO incompetent and partial .a cawis as the 
cuustaut ctniese of the suu in the equinoctial circle. 

Bentley. 

Halcyoixian (hal-si-d'ni-un), a. Halcyon* 

: calm, * nakyonian, serene, and iieaceable 
days. * h Vwf/iV nyton. 

Half^onideQ (lHd-sl~un1-<le),7i. pi The king- 
fishers, a faibily of insessorial liirds, re- 
markaoie for the great length of their lull 
and the extreme Bhortness of their feet. 
Culled also xUcadinidm. 

Haleyonoid (imrsi-«m-oicl), n. ►Same as 
Alcyonoid. 

Halcyoruis (lial-si-oi'^rns), n. [Or. halkynn, 
the kingfisher, and ornis, a bird.] An ex- 
tinct K'ird apparently allied to the king- 
ffshers, vvlmso remains occur in the eocene 
beds of the Isle of SUeppey. 

Hald (huld), n. A hold; an abiding fdace. 
[.Scotch. j 

Now tliou’s turn'd out, for ,T thy trouble, 

But house or Art/ijT. Burns. 

Haldanite (haTdan-It), ?l a follower of the 
brothers Jiaidano, Scotch Inilependeiits or 
Coiigregutionalists, w'ho seceded from the 
Katahlishcd Church of Scotland and founded 
the sect at the close of last century. 
Haldea. For Bddm, pp. of hold. Ghauc.er. 
Hale (hfd), a, [Omp. Goth, hails, Icel. 
heill. Ban. hed, iii good healtli, sound, Ac. 
In this form, which probably is of Scan- 
dinavian introduction, the word exists in 
Engli.sli side hy side with \t}hoU, which is 
the iUreet descendant of A. Bax. hdl, whole, 
sound; comp, also hmL Cog. with Gr.l’Ulo.'?, 
beautiful.] 1. Sound; entire;'liealthy; robust; 
not impaired in health; as, kale of body. 
% [Scotch.] Whole; entire; unbroken; with- 
. out a rent. 

Halet (Ibil), Welfare. * Heedless of his 
dearest Aa/c,' Spenser. 

Hale (hal or hal)/j?.f. pret. A pp. haled; ppr. 
haliwj. [See Haul.] To pull or draw ■with 
force; to drag. Sfore generally written and 
pronounced iJrtid 

The plebeian^ have got your fellow-tribuite 
And AflA him x>p anti down. Shak. 

IBEal© (lial, huD, "it A violent pull; a haul; 
act of dragging forcibly. 

Hale t (l^dl). Vox Bole, Spenser. 

Halecret t (hat-S-cra), n. vSamc as Allecret 
Haleness (hftFnes), n. The state of being 
. hale; healthlneas; soundness. 


i Haler (hfdVn’, hglVT), n. One who pulls or 
hauls. ■ ,.r , 

: Halesia f hade'zl-a), n. [After IJr. Bales, 
j author of Vegetable Statics.] A genus of 
riianta of the hat. order Htyracaceai; snow- 
vlrop-trec. The species are shrubs or OTiali 
tree.s, with large veiny deciduous pointed 
leaves and showy clusters or short raceine.s 
of drooping white fiowers, which Iiave some 
resemblance to those of the snowdrop, ami 
suggested the popular name. 

Haiewort (hfd'wfirt), n. The whole. [Scotch,] 
I wish ye be nae the dell’s bairns, the Asr/evfftY/ 

idmr- 

Half (liaf), n. pi. Halves (hhvz), [A. Sax. 
half or healf, O.Fris. 1). and Sw. half, Goth. 
halbs, G. halb, lialf.] One part of a thing 
which is divided into two equal parts, either 
in fact or in contemplation; a moiety; as, 
half a pound; half a tract of laud; halfnn 
orange; half the miseries or pleasures of 
life. It is applied to quantity, number, 
length, and everything susceptible of divi- 
.sion. In practice of is often or usually 
omitted after half. We say, half a pound; 
half a mile; half the number. 

. Thou hast the one of my heart. SlutB. 

—In half, incon’eet for into halves; as, to 
break in half, — To cry halves, to claim an 
equal share. 

Aftd he, who sees you stoop to th' ground. 

Cries halves I to everything you’ve found. Savage. 
—To qo halves, to agree with another for 
the division of anything into equal parts 
between tlie two. 

Halft (liiif), To divide into halves; to 
halve. 

Half (liaf), adxh In part, or in an equal part 
or degree; by half; to some extent: much 
used in composition and often indefinite; 
as, Aa//-learned; Mf/-hatched. ^ Half loth, 
and /tu// consenting.’ Bryden. 

Half (haf), a. Consisting of a moiety or half. 
Half-aaa-lialf (Ihlf and-haf), n. A mixture 
of two malt liquors, e.specially porter and 
sweet or bitter ale. 

Ealf-Baptize GiaTbap-tiz), v.t. To baptize 
without full rites; to baptize privately: 
usually in conseipience of the child being 
in a dangerous state. 

(The curate) got out of bed at half-past twelve 
o'clock o!ie w'interV. night to hal/~baftis;e a washer- 
woinau’s child iu a slop basin. Did:ens, 

Half-hatta MUit, an East 

Indian term for half field-allowanae. 
Half-Binding (haf bind-ing), n. A style of 
bimling boofo in which the back and cor- 
ners are in leather and tlie .sides in paper 
or cloth. 

Half-blood (hafblud), h. 1. Relation be- 
tween persons born of tho same father or of 
the same mother, but not of both; as. a 
brother or sister of the half-blood.— 2. One 
horn of the same mother but not the same 
father as another, or trice versd.—S. One 
boni of a male and female of different 
breeds or races; a half-breed. 

Half-blood (hafblud), a. A term applied 
to one born of the same motlier but not of 
the same father as another, or vice versd, or 
to one born of a male or female of different 
breeds or races. 

H^f-blooded (hiftf-bhuTed), a. 1. Partly of 
noble, partly of mean origin; bustard. 

The let aloue lies not in your good will— 

Nor iu thine, fellow, yes. Sha/c. 

1 Proceeding from a male and female of 
different breeds or races; having only one 
parent of good stock ; as, a half -blooded 
.sheep. 

Half-bloom (Iniflddm), n. A round mass 
of iron as it comes out of the finery. 
Half-boarder (hafljard-fir), 7k A day -hoarder 
at a school, or one who takes dinner only. 
Half-bound (hafVmuiul), a. A terra applied 
to a book in half-binding. See HaIiF-bind- 
■ANG;' 

Half-bred (hiifbred), a. 1. Mixed; mon- 
grel; mean; as, a half-bred dog, horse, Ac. 
2. Partially or irapeiTectly acquainted with 
the rules of good breeding. 

Half-breed (hdfbred), n. One who is half- 
bloodetl: specifically applied to the off- 
spring of American Indiana and whites. 
Half-breed (haf bred), a. Half-blooded, 
See the noun. 

Half-brother (hdf 'bruiTi-6i’), 9k A brother 
by one parent, ’but not by both. 
Half-cadence (hiiPka-dens), n. In mmic, 
a cadence where the last chord is the dom- 
inant preceded by the tonic. It is used in 
the progress of a harmonized composition, 
and but seldom if ever at its close. Called 
also Imperfect Cadence. 


Half-cap (hjifliap), n. An imperfect act of 
civility, 'or slight salute with the cap. 

With certain halfcafs, and cold morning nods. 
They froxa me intf.» silence. Shah. 

Half-caponiere (haf-kap-6-ner'), n. Same 
as Devhicaponiere (which see under OAPO- 
NIERE). 

Half-caste (liiifkast), n. One born of a 
Hindu parent on the one side and of a 
European on the other; a half-blood or half- 
breed, 

Half-cheeh (hiif cliek), n. A face in profile. 
Shale. 

Half-clammedt (ivafklamd), a. [See Clasi, 
Clem, to starve.] Half-starved. 

Lions' half-dammed entniils roar for food. 

Mat'ston, 

Half-cock (hancok), n. The position of the 
cock or hammer of a gun when it is elevated 
only half-way and retained by the first 
notch. 

Half-cock (hafkok), a. A term applied to 
a gun whose cock or Inimrner is raised half- 
way to the perpendicular. 

HaH-COCk (hdf'kok), v. t. To set the cock 
of a gun at the first notch. 

Half-crown (haf-kroun'), n. A silver c<3m 
of the value of 2s. 6d. 

Half-dead (hfifded), a. Almost dead; neaxly 
exhausted. 

Half-dime (liaf-dim'), «■. A silver coin of 
the United States of the value of five cents 
or about 2.|d. sterling. 

Half-dollar (haf dol-ler), n. A silver coin of 
the United States of the value of fifty cents, 
or about 2g, Id. sterling. 

Half-dozentll (hafduz-enth), a. Sixth. 

A sallow prisoner has come up in custody for the 
^'-dosenth CxvciVi. 


half. 


Dichens. 


Halfe,tn. A side; a part.— J' Goddes haife, 
on God's part; with God's favour.— A ’ this 
haife God, on tliis side of God.— Fhter halves, 
four aides. 

Half-eagle (haf e-gl), n. An American gold 
coin of the value of five dollars, or say 
20.9. lOd. sterling. 

Half-educated Gihfcd-u-kat-ed), a. Im- 
i)erfectly educated. 

Thev produced in those narrow communities, 

5 led by proud, di.ssolute nobles, adventurous 
!rs, and active, excitable, even polished luit 
half educated men, a dominion of factions unex- 
ampled in any other age or quarter of the world. 
Brougham. 

Halfent (lidf'n), «, Wanting half its due 
qualities. 

Halfea-dealt (hilfn-del), udy, [O.E. 7t«z/c7i- 
dde—half, and deal, a part,] Hearly halt 

That now the humid niffht was farforth spent. 

And hevenly lamps were kalfendeale ybrent, 

Stenser. 

Halfer (hhf6r), n. l. One that possesses 
only halt— 2. A male fallow-deer gelded. 
Half-face (liaf'fas), n. Tlie part of the face 
seen in profile. 

Then turned the tongueless man 
From the half face to the full eye, Te^inyson. 

Half-face, Half-faced (hiiffas, hiiffast), a. 
Showing only part of the face; thin-faced; 
meagre. 

This same halffaced fellow, Shadow— he presents 
no mark to the enemy; the foeman may, with as 
great aim, level at the edge of a pen-knife. Shak. 

Spedfieally, applied to certain coins, as 
groats, which bore the sovereign’s face in 
profile. 

You halffadd grQB.tl you thick-cheek’d chittyface. 
Old play. 

Half- farthing (hllf'far-THing), ?z. The 
smallest British copper coin, in value the 
eighth part of a peimy. Some issues were 
made between 1852 and 1854:, but it is no 
longer in circulation. 

Half-guinea (hafgi-ne), n. An English gold 
coin of the value of 109. 6tZ,, no longer in 
circulation. 

Half-hatched (liaf^hacht), a. Imperfectly 
hatched; as, eggs. 

Half-header <iiafhed-6r), n. In bricklaying, 
a brick either cut longitudinally into two 
equal parts ; or so cut, and again trans- 
versely into four; used to close the work’ at 
the end of a course. See Closer. 
Half-hearted (liufinirt-ed), a. l. Illiberal; 
ungenerous; unkind. B, t/o/zi’on,— 2., Devoid 
of eagerness or enthusiasm; indifferent; 
lukewarm; as, 7iflZ/-Acarfcd partisanship; a 
half-hearted wologi^t. 

Half-holiday (haflio-li-da), 9i. Half of a 
day given up to recreation; a day on which 
work is carried on only during half or a por- 
tion of the usual working hours. 
Half-hourly (liUf'our-li), a. Occurring at 
intervals of half an hour, or lasting half an 
hour. 


I’.ate, f^r, fat, full; me, met, htlr; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; y. Sc. tey. 
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fiaif-Mrtle f <hiif ker-tl ), n. A ?linr fc sskirted, 
Jooae -boiiitMi a cftoifinm Ur^ss for 

courtesans. 

You filthy famish'd corrcctinnt’r ! if yon btj ilut 
swinf.jcd, , 

ri| forswear 

Half -lap Coupling (haflap ktip-llnK), n. 
In medi. a kiiui of permanent eoupline:. ia 
wliifih the hoss-enda of the connecteii ahafta 
aru made aemicylnidrieal, ao .as to overlap 
each other. The eouplin,y'-hox is a plain 



Jlalf.JaiJ' L'uiijjlui;*’. 


cylinder bored to fit, and is kejit in its place 
by a parallel key or featlic!’, as shown in the 
anne.vcd llf^ure. 'Jliis is reckoned the best 
form of .all the v.arietiesof penauneiit coup- 
linj!:. 

Half-lattice Girder (hhflat-tis gerd-er). n. 
A girder composed of two horizmital upper 
and lower beams, connectetl by diagonal 
bars wliicli ilo not cross one another but 
divide the intervening spac(3 into a Beries of 
triangles. 

Half-length (hhflongth), a. Of half the 
full or ordinary length; showing only the 
upper half of the body, as a portrait. 
Half-length (hUf length), n. In pitmUnfi, a 
portrait showing only the biint or upper 
h.'ilf of tlie bofly. 

Half-mark (hiif-niark'), n. A coin formerly 
current in thirs country; {i noble, or Sfl. 
sterling. 

Half-measure (hHf'me-zhur), a. An imper- 
fect plan of operation; a feeble effort. 
Half-merlon (lidfmer-lon), n. Infnyt one 
of the marloua at either extremity of a 
battlenienteil j)anipet. 

Half-moon (hafrnbn), ?t. 1, The moon at 
the cpmrters, wlien half its disc appears il- 
luminated.— 2. Anything in the shape of a 
lialf-moon, — ,T I nfort, an outwork eoiapiised 
of two face.s, forming a salient angle, whose 
gorge is iii the fonh of a crc.sceiit or half- 
moon. 

Half-netted (Ihirnet-ed), a. In hot. a term 
applied to .a plant or any part of it, the 
outer layers of which only are reticulated, 
as in the roots of Gladiolm commmm. 
Half-note (hiif'no t), n. In muuct (a) a minim, 
being half a semibreve; (ft) a semitone. 
Half-pace, Foot-pace (haf'pas, fut'pas), n, 
1, The resting-place of a staircase; the broad 
space or interval between two iliglit.s of 
steps. When it occurs at the angle turns 
of the stair it is called a Quafter-pace,~-± A 
raised floor in a bay-window. 

Half-past (hafi>ast), adv. 1. H.alf an hour 
past; as, half -paid six o’clock.— 2. Half a 
year i>ast. [Golloq.] 

There’.<5 a little girl. I’m .sure she ain’t more than 
/lalf-pasf sevm\. Mn^y/taio. 

Half-pay (liafpa), a. Half the amount of 
wage.B or s.'ilary; reduced pay, .seldom liter- 
ally half of the full pay ; a reduced allow’- 
ance paid to an oiiicer %v]ien not in actual 
service. 

Half-pay (hlifpa), a. Eeceiving or entitled 
to hnlf-pay; as, a half -pay oilk’er. 
Halfpenny (luVpen-ni), n. pi. Halfpence 
(hhfpens or ha'pens). A copper coin of 
the value of half a penny; also, the value of 
half a penny. 

Ke^chiiats. tax half-pence. Dryden. 

Shakspere uses the word in the sense of a 
small fragment: ‘She tore the letter into a 
thousand halfpema.’ 

Halfpenny (ha'pen-ni), a. Of the price or 
value of half a penny; as, a halfpenny loaf. 
Halfpenny - woirfcli ( ha'pen-nMvOrth ), ?i. 
The value of a halfpenny. 

O monstrous! but ox\q half-pmuyiverth o1 
to this intolerable deal of sack. ShaA:. 

Half-physician ClhtfTi-zi-shan), n. A medi- 
cal practitioner imperfectly skilled in his 
profession. 

Half-pike (hiif'pik), n, A spear-headed 
weapon with a sliaft about half the length 
of the ordinary pike. One form of this 
weapon, called also Bp>ontoon, was formerly 
carried by infantry oliicers; another form is 
used in the navy in boarding ships. 
Half-port (hafport), n. A shutter made of 
8lit-<leal to fit the port of ships, and having 
a hole for the muzzle of a gun to go through. 
Half-press (hafpres), n: In printing, the 


w’ork performed l>y one man at a prsntiiig- 

presB. 

Half-price fhilfYu'iXl »• ilaif the ordinary 
price; specillcfdiy, a reduced chargi! for ml- 
mis.Biou to a plat.:e of amuKcuiciit when part 
of the entertainment i« over. 

; Half-I3rice (bafpris), ad^K At half the or- 
dinary price. 

Half-auarterfhdfkwar-tcr), n. One-eighth; 
tme-eighth <.»f a year. 

Half- read Chdfred), a. Hupcrildally in- 
fornied by readhig. 

Thij mirC'Uf, i{3}d hafj'-read irimt! 'Milan. 

I IPydm, 

\ Half-round (hiif 'round), Inare/i. aiiinidd- 
i ing wbo.-M? isusicmiclrele. It may {)« 

i either a bejul (U' ti ttiraB, 

' Half-round, (liarnmnd), a. Htauicinmlar. 

I Milton. 

Half-royal n. In the paper 

trade, a kind of millboard nr inisteboiird nf 
winch there are two -.izes, sinull ;l0.i by 1.*} 
iiiidu‘3, and large 21 liy 11 ineh<‘fi. 
Half-scholar (hafskol-ur), n. One imper- 
fectly learned. 

U'e ni.:tny now-.i-days. tVaitv. 

Half-seas-over (ltitf-&e 2 -«Vver). A phrase 
of n.a?itieal origin, .signifying primarily far- 
advancod in one’s progresa to any destina- 
tion or condition: now restricted to the 
hcubt.* of pretty far gone in drunkeiiucB?* ; 
half-drunk ; tipsy. ‘ I am htilf-ma^-imor to 
dcatli.’ Dryden. 

Half- shift (haf 'shift), n. In phiyhig the 
violin, a move of the b.and a little way up- 
ward on the neck of the instrument ro that 
the first finger ciin readily .stop the note G 
on the first string. 

Half-sighted (hUf Sit-ed), a. .Seeing iinper- 
feotly; havin.g weak discernment. Ihionn. 
Ha,lf-si3ter(liaf'siH-tt-r),H. A Bister by the fa- 
ther’s side only, or by the niother’a side only. 
Half-sovereign (hilf.so-ve-rin), n. A British 
gold coin, in value lO.s’., ami weighing 2 dwts. 
i;Bd3724 grains. 

Half- starved (haf-starvd'>, a. Almost 
starvml; very ill fed. 

Half-step (hafstep), n. In nmsic, oiw. of the 
smallest intervals' of the diatonic scale; a 
semitone. 

Half-strained (haf-stramV), HalMu-ed; 
imperfecL 

I find Fill l>ut a Ata/f-simified villain yet. 

But: mtim^ribujiiichicvoiis; for luy blood hoii'd 
I'o view thi'i brutal .act. Dryden. 

Half-Stuff (Idif'stuf), n. Any material half- 
formed in the process of manufaeture; npe- 
citically, the name for a partially prepared 
pulp in p.aper-making. 

Half-sword (haf'surd), n. A fight within 
half the length of a sword; close fight ‘At 
haff-siDoril with a dozen of them.’ Shale. 
Halit (halft), n. Dwelling; custody. Sir 
W.Soott 

Half feed (half Bed), pp. or u. Domiciled. Sir 
W. SeoU. 

Half-terete (hhfte-ret), a. In hot. somi- 
cylindrical, a term applied to a long nar- 
row body, fiat on one side and convex ou the 
other. 

Half-tide (iuif'tid), n. Half the ilnration of 
a .single tide; the state of the tide when it 
is half-way between ebb and liood. 
Half-tide Pock (hilftld dok), n. A basin 
connecting two or more docks, and commu- 
nicating with the entrance-basin. 
Half-timber (Ihiftim-ber), n. Ins/tfp-ftutM- 
ing, one of the timbers in tlic cant-liodie.B, 
which are answerable to tne lower f uttocky 
in the square body. 

Half-timbered (luiftim-b^ird), a. A term 
applied to a style of decorative house-build- 
ing extensively practised in .Europe in the 
.sixteenth and seventeenth centurie.s, in 
which the foundations and principal sup- 
ports w'ere of stout timber, and all the in- 
terstices of the front of the building filled 
in with plaster. 

Half-tint (hiif' tint), n. An intemiediate 
colour; middle tint; in painting, such a 
colour as is intermediate between the ex- 
treme lights and strong shaiies of a picture. 
Half-tongue (haf'tung), 7i. In law, a term 
applied to the jury for the trial of foreigners 
when one-half of them ^vere English, ami the 
other half of the same counti-y as the de- 
fendant. Since 1S70 foreigners are no longer 
entitled to this privilege. 

Half-way (liilfwa), adv. In the middle; at 
half the distance. 

Meets destiny half-way, nor shrinks at death. 

li, fomon. 

Half-way (haf'wa), a. iilidway; ecpiidis- 
tant from the extremes; as, a half-way 


house, that is. an inn lying between twe^ 
towns, or any place of call on the way to 
■ one's destination. ... 

Half-Wit (liafwit), n., ;A foolish person; a 
f dolt; a blockhead. 

Ifalfwils .'»ro fU'ii'?, so little anti sn Ikiht, 

Wo scarce could know they live, hi.it that they bite. 

■ ■ IJrydm. 

Half-Witted (liiif-n’iBeil), a. Weak in in- 
tellect; Billy; foolish. ‘ A /m/Z-naYfcdcrack- 
bniiiiod fellow.’ Arhuthnut 
Half-year (hnfyer), n. 8lx monthB. 
Half-yearly (haf-ycrai), a. Happening 
twice in a year; Kemi-amiual 
Half-yearly (Ijiifyerili), udv. Twice in a 
year; Hcini-aumudly. 

Haliaetus, Haliseetus (Iml-i-uT-tus, haH- 
c'thtus), 71. i«h'. hojn, tile sua, ami 

acton, mion, an cagh;. ) A genus of birds 
of the family Balconida*, and of the eagle 
group, dihering from the ti'ue eagle.s in 
the jnvfctter length of the bill, in the toes 
and lower part of the tarsi being dost I tute 
of feathers, and generally also hi frequent- 
ing the Hca-coaut and the banks of lakes and 
rivers to fed on Ush, in feeding on carrion 
almost as readily as on newdydililed prey, 
and in inferior courage. 'J'he only British 
Mpecie.s is //. uRiktlkf, the sea -eagle or 
white- tailed sea-eagle, of frequent occur- 
rence in the north of Wcotlami, its favourite 
haunts being the shelvos and lodges of atu- 
pendoufi precipices on the coast, it is found 
in ruo.st jiarU of Europe, and is about lU 
incIic.B in length. Another noted .species is 
//. hnicoccphalini, the whitu-betuled erne fir 
eagle, bald eagle, or stja-eagle of America, 
the chosen .syhibol of the I’nited States. H 
ivB about the same size as the British .species. 
Another American species is //. Wanhing- 
tonii, the bird of Wusliingtoii ; .‘Australia 
produces mie, //. leucoganter, while the 
Pondicherry or Brahmany kite of India is 
the H. poitUcerianuiL 
Haliard {hal'ytirtl), n. Bee H alijab i.». 
Halibut, Holibut (Indli-hut, lu/li-Jiut), n. 
[From halt, that i.s, holy, and but or hiift, a 
ilounder; comp. D. heilbot—hoil, holy, and 
hid, a thit-ii.sh, a llonnder; G. Iwilhutt, heilig- 
hntfciheilbj, holy, a llat lish); also the 
Icel. name heiliut-Jiski, 'holy fisli.’] A fish 
of the geiiu.B IfippoglOHsus (ii. vitlgariB), and 



Halibut or Holibut r'U.'garls), 


one of the largest of the llat-iish family or 
Bleuroncctida.C This iish has a compressed 
body, one sitle resembling the buck, the 
other the belly, and both eyes ou the fiame 
side of the head. It grows to a great size, 
some to the weight of more than 300 lbs. It 
forms an article of food, and some parts of 
the ]> 0 !ly are fat, tender, and ilelieioiis. 

Hallchondrise (ha-U-kouMri-e). n.pl. [Or. 
/lain, the .sea, and c/tondre, gristle,] An order 
of Porifera or Spongidea, comprising the 
eoraraon sponges of the British coasts, 
which are foiind abundantly iiicrusting 
stones and sea- weeds below' tide-mark, amt 
sometimes shooting up into independent 
branching tufts or tubes. These sponge.s are 
(piite friish, and unfit for any use. llieir 
skeleton is coinpo.sed of a combination of 
horny granules or filires, with siliceous 
spieule.s of diverse and often very elegant 
foims. H. octilata is a species often named 
the ‘mermaid’s glove.’ 

Halicore (ha-ii'ko-re), n, [Gr. hats, halos, 
the sea, and /core, a maid.] The generic 
name of the dugong. See Dugong. 

Halictus (lia-likTus), n. A genus of hjuneii- 
opteroiis insects belonging to the section 
Aculeata, sub -section Apiar he or bees, and 
group Andrenidfc or short-tongued bees— 
the same as the genus Hylauis of Fabricius. 

Halidamt (haTi-dam), n. By halidam, by 
the lioly dame or virgin. 

Halxdomt (liali-dom), n. [A. Bax. hdligdom,, 
anything especially holy, and ou which 
oaths were wont to bo taken, as a holy relie, 
the gospels, &c.—7idhj7, holy, and term. 

1. Holiness; sacred word of honour; a word 
formerly used in adjurations. ‘By my ha- 
lidmn, I was fast asleep.’ Shah.— 2. Lands 
holding of a religious foundation. *Tho 
men of the halidome, as it wms called, of 
St. Mary’s.’ Sir IF. (Scoff. 
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HalletittoOja-Ii-iVtlii-?. Imiiontirm, 

fr»*iFi /lafic?//, ii tlslu-rs'ji.'ijt!. ] A ti'eiitiso ou 
ikhpf!, the astof jibhing; khtliyology; 

a^alKi of npiil-iii- 

HaliBiass c'liii'i i-uiaH), >t‘. i hulijh holy, 
and MTt&s* i Tliu feast i(f AM Halluw- 

nSiO^aplier (Ita-Ii-og'ra-fCT), n. One who 

,wrdi7S aimfit the yea. 

HaJiograpJjyfiia-Ii-os'm-n). n, rC.r, 

tiio »e'a» and to dcsurihc.l 

T?’tat dL>purt!U(?nfc i»f pcienee which treats of 
the ,sua;'ii (ieseriptit-ai of the sea. 

Haliotidte (ha-li-a'ti-dG), n. -pi. [Gr. hah, 
kahjs, the sea, o.vk, otfw, uu ear, and e?.ae.s‘, 
resemblauee.j Tlio ear-shells, a family of 
X)h.ytop!ia' 4 oiH f?asteroi>otls, named from the 
ffeniw Ifaliotis ( vvliioh .see). 

Hallotis ( hii'ii-6'tis), n. [Gr. hals, the sea, 
and wtt, an ear. ] A genus of gasteropo<lous 
molluscs, hotli fossil ami recent, conmnnily 
called or em'-i^hells, obtaining its 

name from the excessive {tinitlitude of its 
aperture, and the iiatnoss and Hinallness of 
its spire, whence it has been likened to an 
ear. Tlie recent sliells when polished are 
highly ornaimmtal, and are remarkable ha* 
the pearly iri<lescence of the inner surface. 
They are found adhering to rocks on the 
shore.' ■ 

Haliotold (ha'lbot-oid), a. {Ilaliotis (which 
see), and Gr, eulos, roseniblanco,] In zool. 
shaped like the ear-shells. 

Halituous (ha-lit'u-ua), a. (L. halitm, 
breath.} l. Like breath; vaporous.— 2, In 
patkoL applied t(» the skin when covered 
with a gentle moisture. 

Halitus (ha'U-tus), n. [L., from halo, to 
breathe out.] In phydoL the breath; the 
vapour exhaled from the body, so long as 
the blood is warm; the odorous vapour ex- 
haled by newly drawn blood. 

Halkejt n. [A, Sax. Aetdc, ahook.} A corner. 
Chmu'.er. 

Hall (bal), 71. [A. Sax. heal, heaUt Icel. MU, 
hall; Sw. hall; probably from root signifying 
tr> cover, seen also in B, hell.\ 1. A large 
room, especially a large publicrooin; a room 
or building devoted to public bu.sin ess, or in 
which meetings of the public or corporate 
boflies are htdd ; as, a town hall; a music 
hall; the servants’ hall 

I iiar,»y you, Qara Vera de Vere ; 

, You piue among your AdAfx and towers. 

Tmnysa)t» 

used with such more specific meanings as 
(a) a largo room at the entrance of a house; 
a ventibule; an entrance lobby, (h) An edi- 
fice ill which courts of Justice are held, as 
Westminster Ball, which was originally a 
ro;^’aI palace, (c) A manor-house, court.s 
being formerly held in manor-houses. 

Caplalri Sentry, my ma.'ster’s nephew, has taken 
possession of the house, and the whole estate. 

. ^ : Addisan, . 

(tV) In the University of Oxford, an unen- 
dow’ed college; at Cambridge, a college hi 
general, wdiether endoived or not, (c) In the 
English universities, the large room in which 
the students dine in common. Hence— 

2. The students’ dinner. 

Hail is at five o’cloclc. MacmillatCs Mag-. 
■^ApotkeGaried ffall See under Apothe- 
OAEY,— A hall! A hall! an exclamation for- 
merly used In the same ivay as a ring! a 
ring! now is, in order to make room in a 
crowd for some particular purpose. 

Come, TOUsidans, play. 

A Halil a AaUll give room, and foot it, ffirls. 

Ji. yOHSOH. 

Hallahaloo (haVla-ba-ld), n. A loud, riot- 
ous noise; uproar; tumult. [Local ] 

Halla^e (hi^V&j), n. Tolls paid for goods or 
merchandise vended in a hall. 

HAUaE (hal'an), 7k [Probably allied to Sw. 
hmll, the stone at the threshold, or to A. 
Sax. kelan, to cover, to shelter.) A partition 
betw’een tiie door of a cottage and the fire- 
place, serving to ehelter the inner part of 
the house from the cold air of the door 
when it is opened, [Scotch. ] 

HaHansIialt^r {hal'an-sha-k^r), n. IBallan 
and nhaker. Formerly a beggar was not 
allowed to advance further into the house 
than Just within the outer door, where he 
was bound to stand, though shivering with 
cold, till he received his alms.] A sturdy 
beggar; a beggarly knave; a low fellow. 
[Scotch.} 

Tht»' I were a laird of tenscore acres, 

N oddirtg tn jouks of haUam!tai(er4:. Ra msay. 

HaH'^djbiEer (h^Fdin-n^r), n. A public din- 
ner in a hall, as the students’ dinner at a 
or the dinner of a livery com- 
pany. 


Hallelnjaii, Halleluiah (baMO-lb'ya), n. 
[Hub. Wee AkLELUlAii. j .Praise ye Jehovah; 
give praise to God: a word used in songs of 
praise, ur a term of rejoicing in solemn 
ascriptions of thanksgiving to God. It is 
used ab a noun or a.s an exclamation. 

Anri tlio einpyrcnii rung with Halleluiahs, Milton. 

[Tliis word is improperly written with j, 
which does not represent the 2 /-souud here 
reijuired. The like mistake appears in ./c- 
howth, Jordan, Joseph, wliich, however, 
have firmly established themselves. ] 
HaUelujatic (JialTe-lb-yat"ilv), a. Denoting 
a sung of thanksgiving; pertaining to or 
containing hallelujahs. [Hare.] 

Halliard (liaryiird). n. Sec H-'ILYAKP. 
Hailidoinet (lialTi-dom), n. Same as Balh 

dom. Speiiacr. 

Hallier (halTi-er), n. [From hale or haul.} 
A kind of net for catching birds. 

HalliOE (haFyon), n. [Perhaps the same as 
E. hilding, a paltry, cowardly fellow; or a 
perverted form of ci«fffo7k] A clown; a rogue; 
a worthies.^, idle fellow. [Scotch,] 
Hali-lamp (IgilTamp), n. A lamp suspended 
in a lobby, hail, or passage. 

Hall-iaarh: (hglTnlirk), n. The official stamp 
affixed by the Goldsmiths’ Company and 
certain assay offices to articles of gold and 
silver, as a mark of their legal quality. 
Hallmote (hal'mdt), n. Same as Halmote 
(which see). 

Halloo (hal-IbO> wifcrj. [Comp. G. halloh! 
and Fr. halU, an exclamation used to cheer 
on dogs; halter, to encourage dogs.] An 
exclamation, used as a call to invite atten- 
tion; also, a hunting cry to set a dog on the 
chase. 

Some popular chief. 

More noisy than the re.st, but cries halloo, 

And, in a trice, the bellowing herd come out. 

Dryden. 

Halloo (liaWb'), v.i. [From the interjection.] 
To cry out; to exclaim ivith a loud voice; 
to cry, as after dogs; to call to by name or 
by the tvord halloo. 

Country folks hallooed and hooted after me. 

Sidney. 

Halloo (hal-Ib'), v.t. 1. To encourage with 
shouts. 

Old John hla hounds again. Pidor. 

2. To chase with shouts. 

If I fly, Marcius, 

Halloo me lilce a liare. Shetk. 

3. To call or shout to. 

When we have found the king, he that first lights 
on him, halloo the other. Shak, 

Halloo (lial-lbO. A cry uttered to attract 
attention, or for the purpose of ineiteraent; : 
a shout. ' 

Some far off breaks the silent air, Milton, j 
Hallow (halTo), u. t [A. Sax. hMgian, gehdh 
to hallow, from holy. See Holy.] 

1. To make holy; to consecrate; to set apart 
for holy or religious use. 

, HalioTJi the sabbath day, to do no work therein, 

Jer. xvii. 22. 

2. To reverence; to honour as sacred. 

//rtf/eja/rff be tliy name, Zord's Prayer. 

Hallow-e'en, Hallo w-even (lmllo-6n, hal'- 
lo-ev-n), n. The eve or vigil of All-Hallows 
or All-Baiiita. In Scotland, the evening is 
frequently celebrated by meetings of young 
people, when various mystical ceremonies 
are performed with the view of determining 
future husbands and wives. 

Hallow-fair (hal'lo-far), n. A market held 
in jN'ovember. [Scotch. 1 
Hallowmas (hallo -mas), n. [A. Sax. hdlig, 
holy, and mmse, the mass, and also a feast, 
a festival.] The feast of All-Bouls; the time 
about All-Saints’ and All-Souls’ Day, the 
former being the 1st of I^ovember, and tiie 
latter the 2d. 

Hallowtide (l^aVlo-tid), n» Same as Alh 
Ilalloiptide. 

Hallucinatet (hal-lu’sin-at), v.i [L. hallu- 
einor, halbtcCnatus, to wander in mind, to 
talk idly, to dream.] To stumble or blun- 
■ der, , ' . . 

HallucinatiOE (haMu-'ain-a’^shon), n. [L.. 
hallxicinatio, from hallucinor, to wander in 
mind, to talk idly, to dream.] 1, A mere 
dream or fancy; a delusion; a mistake. 

This must have been the kallucination of the tran- 
scriber, who probably mistook the dash of the I for 
■AT.; 

2. In imd. a morbid condition of the brain 
or nerves, in wlrieh perception of objects " 
or sensations takes place when no im- 
presEioh has been made on the organs of 
the special sense ; the object or sensation 
thus erroneously perceived; an irnaginaiy 


nr mistaken idea attending on or giving 
evidence of insanity. 

Hallucination or delusion almost always, if not 
always, depends on di.sorrler of the Vjrain, hut is not 
an index of insanity, unless the patient believes in 
the existence of the .subject of the hallucination. 

Humrlison, 

Hallucinator (hal-lu'sin-at-dr), n. One who 
acts under hallucinations; a blunderer. 
North Brit. Rev. 

Hallucinatory (hal-lu'sin-a-to-ri), a. Par- 
takiug- of hallucination. 

Halluf (halTuf), n. The Abyssinian name of 
a wild member of the pig family, of tlie 
genus Pliacoclucrus, Called also the AT/a- 
opimi WiUl-boar, or the Ahysmiian Pha- 
coeheex'e. 

Hallux (haTluks), n, [L. Imllex or ullex, the 
thumb or great toe.] Tlie innermost of the 
five digits whicdi normally compose the hind 
foot of a vertebrate animal; a person’s great 
toe; the hind toe of a bird. 

Halm (hgm), n. [A. Sax. halm, healm; comp. 
G. D. Sw. and Dan. halm. Cog. L. calamus, 
Gr. lealamos, stalk, stem, as of a grass or 
reed.] Straw; stems; haulm. 

Halmalille (hal'ma-lil), n. A Ceylonese 
tree of the genus Berrya {B. ainomilla) 
and nat. order Tiliacem, closely allied to the 
linden or lime tree of Europe, and highly 
esteemed for house and boat building, and 
for many other purposes. 

Halmatums (lial-ma-tuTus), 77. [Qwhalma, 
halmatos, a spring, a leap, a bound, an(l 
owm, a tail.] A genus of marsupials belong- 
ing to the kangaroo family. These animals 
are natives of Australia, are shy, and very 
fleet, and are only distinguished from the 
tme kangaroo (Macropus) by having tlie 
muzzle naked. The male of H. Parryi 
measures 5 feet from the nose to the tip of 
the tail. H. ualahatus is the whallabee of 
Australia. 

Halmote,-] Halimotet (hal'mot, haVi-mot), 
n. [A. Sax. halle-gemot, a meeting of the 
hall] The old name for a court, which is 
now called a Court-haron. 

Halo ■ (halo), n. [L. Imlos, genlt. and acc. 
halo, a halo, from Gr. halos, a circular 
threshing-floor, and hence the disk of the 
sun, a halo.] 1, A luminous ring or circle, 
either white or coloured, appearing round 
the sun or moon. Sometimes one only ap- 
pears, and sometimes several concentric 
circles appear at the same time; when the 
circles are of small diameter tliey are usually < 
called coroncB. H.alos are at times accom- : 
panied with other phenomena, such as par- 
helia, or mock-suns; paraselence, or mock- 
moons, and variously arranged white band s, 
crosses, or arcs. All these appearances are 
believed to be the result of certain modifi- 
cations which light undergoes by reflection, 
refraction, dispersion, diffraction, and in- 
terference when it falls upon the crystals 
of ice, the rain-drops, or the minute par- 
ticles that constitute fog and clouds.—-2. Ap- 
plied to any circle of light, as to the ‘glories’ 
surrounding tlie heads of saints. —3. A col- 
oured circle round the nipple ; an areola.— 

A Fig. an ideal glory investing an object, 
due to the object being viewed through the 
medium of feeling or sentiment. 

A haloed romance surrounded America in these 
days. It was tlie India of the reigns of the first 
Georges. Scotsman ne-wspaper. 

Halo (hiVlo), v.i. To form itself into halo. 

His gray hairs 
Curled life-like to the fire 
That haloed round his brow. Southey. 

Halo (halo), v.t To surround -with a halo. 
Haloed (lialod), a. Surrounded by a halo. 
Halogenous (hal-oj'en-us), a. Having tlie 
nature of halogens; generating saline com- 
pounds. 

Halogens, Halogenia (lial'6-jenz, hal-6-je'- 
ni-a), n, pi. [Gr. hals, salt, and gennao, to 
produce.] In chem. tlie name formerly given 
by some chemists to those substances which 
form compounds of a saline nature by their 
union with metals, namely, chlorine, iodine, 
bromine, and fluorine, to which cyanogen 
was added as a compound halogen. 

Haloid O^aFoid), a. [Gr. hals, sea-salt, and 
eidos, resemblance.] In chem. a terai ap- 
plied to all those compounds which consist 
of a metal, and chlorine, broniiue, iodine, 
cyanogen, or fluorine. They are distinguished 
by tlie name of haloid salts, because in con- 
stitution they are all similar to sea-salt; and 
the term halogenous is applied to chlorine 
and those elements by which haloid salts are 
generated. 

Haloid (haVoid), n. A haloid salt. 

Halonia (lia-16'ui-a), n. A genus of fossil 
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trees, api«irently iuterauedhite l^etweeia the 
eejiifern and lycopods. 

Halophytes (ha'I(»-fits), n. pL [i’Jr. hals^ 
hiiloy, the seu, suit, and pfiptyn, a plant. | A 
class of saltworts whit-h inhahitsait marshes, 
and hy eoinhustioii yield barilla, as Salsola, 
Haliijornia, and C'henopudinin. 

Haloragese, Halorageacese (hn-lor-a'je-e, 
liu'lor-iVjuaV^se-e), ti. 'pl. hah, luilot;, tlie 
sea, and rax, a iHn*ry.] A nat. order 

of ealyeitloral exogenous plants, containing 
t'l few genera of perennial (rarely annual) 
terrestrial or aquatic herhs or shrubs. They 
are mostiy obscure weeds, natives of ijonda 
or moist places in various parts of thcgl olje. 
The order is represented io Britain by the 
inai'c’s tail {IlippuriB mdgarU) and water- 
milfoil (Myriophyllmn). 

Haloscope (hddb'Slvdp), n. [Halo (which 
see), and Gr. skopeCi, to see. ] An instrument 
invented by M. Beauvais, winch exJubits all 
the phenomena connected with Inilos, par- 
helia, and the like. 

Halosel (iiard-sel), n. A haloid salt. 
Halpe.t pret. of helv, H(3lped. Chaucer. 
Hals, Halset Odlls), n. [A. Sax. hah, heah; 
comp. Goth. D. Dan. Sw. and G. huh, the 
neck or tliroat. Cog. with L. eoUum, tite 
neck.] The neck or throat. [ProvineiaL] 
Many a truer man than he base hanged up by the 
)ia/se. J3p. Sdii. 

Halset (lulls), n. One of the holt?B at the 
head of a ship through whicii tlio cable 
goes : now written Hama (which see). 
Halset (hfils), vX LThe Icel heilMi, Sw'-. 
halm, Dan. kilse, to .say hail to one, to wish 
one health, to salute (see Hail), suits the 
meanitig l>ettcr tlian the A. Sax. Imlmm, 
(from hi'd, .safe, sound, whole), which means 
to adjure or he,seech~-~a meaning probably 
impros-sedon it tlirmigh the iiilluenceof the 
A. Bax. hahian. Bee the next wmrd.] To 
greet; to salute, Chaucer. 

Halset (h|ds), v. t [In the first meaning from 
A. )Sax. hahian, heahuin, from hah, heah, 
the throat; in the second meaning may be 
the A. Sax. filth imi; see preceding w'ord.] 
1. To embrace round the throat or neck. 
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cjwily dorivod from A. Bax. hiaidan, G. kal- 
Un, to hold. I I. A rope, cord, or strap, 
forming a headstall or noose fftr loading or 
cunfininga horse or •dher animal. - '2. A rope 
specially intended for hsiiiging malefactors. 
No lu.'ni e’er felt tiie Jutiter tlritw, 

V.’ah gofU opuiioti of tilt.' Tram^itsix. 

Halter (hulPcr), r.f. To put a halter on; to 
fund, catch, or fasten with a halter; us, to 
halter a horse. 

Halteres Guil-te'rer.), n. pl, [Or. halUrrii, 
weights held in the hands to give an Impetii.s 
in ieuping, from haiiomai, in leap.] Tho 
I>oii-:ers or balancers of inseutw; the aborted 
second pair of wings. 

Halfcermanl (h:|l'ter-num), ■».. A lumgman. 

Is i.;-i u.n. ill v.'ind tliat jio ntan to for 

/uii'teriri'jn .'ui.’i b.ilktr-in.iUtfrj voire not better 
a-worke tlii,-. us.-iuy C.'jy. JiitutiP lUie, 163S. 

Haitersackt ( lujilcr-sak), n. A term of re- 
proach equivalent to IluniHhg, 

}f he ^vere my wu, i wouM Ijani,' hhri up l.:ty the 
Iieelf;. .-uid flea tuui, and salt hint, tvliore-son hizltcr- 
sack .' Ikau. *5- FI. 

Kaltica (hai'ti-ka), n. [Gr. hnltikos, gocMi 
leaping, from haihmai, to leap,] A genus 
of eoleopterouB insects td the family Chry- 
somelina?, popiilariy ktiown as iiea-bcotlea. 
The turnip-ilea (//. iicnatrum), whoso larvjo 
are sometifiiea so destructive to the turnip 
cropis, furiiishes an example. They have 
thickened femora to their liirid legs, ami 
jump, hence their scientific and popular 
names, 

Haltieid^ Ohil-tis'l-de), n. 'pl. [See XlAL- 
TiOA. ] The* flea- l;>ee ties, a family of coleop- 

, tcroiis insects, now usually iiiehided under 
the Chrysomelidm, destructive to orneifer- 
ous plants, and of which the genus Ilaltica 
is the type. See Ealtioa. 

Haltingly (haltlng-H), adv. In a halting 
maimer; xvith limping; sloxvly. 

Haltio (haTti-o), n. In Lapland myth, one 
of tlie guardian apirits of Mount Kiemi, 
From this height (Nieuiii we h.id upportanity seve- 
ral times to .see tliose y.apptir.? rise from the lake, 
which the peoplG of the country call HaPm', und 
which they deem to be the guardian spirits of the 
mountain. * MaufeYiuis. 


Each other kissed g].ad 
And lovely halsi. Spenser, 

2. To beseech; to adjure. 

Halset <hf|ls), ■». t. [0. Fr. fmiwser, 

to heave, to lift up, from L.L. aUmre, from 
L. high,] To hoist. 

He . , . up his sails. Gmjgan. 

Halseningt (h.;iFsen-ing), a. Sounding 
harshly in the throat or tongue. Careiv. 
Halser (hawser), 71 . A large rope of a size 
betxveen the cable and the tow-line; a haxv- 
ser. See Haw-see. 

Halt (halt), n.i. [A. Sax. hcaltum, to be 
lame, healt, lame; comp. leel. fmltr, hcdltr. 
Ban. Sw. halt, Goth, hath, lame, Dan. find 
Sw. halte, to limp : the connection with A. 
Sax. healden, Q. halten, to hold, is doiilttful. 
Probably cog. xvitli L. claudus, lame.] 1. To 
limp; to be lame. 

The king would have given unto him Judith, the 
■witUnve of Earle AValtheofus, but shea refused him 
because that he halted on the one legge. Stow. 

e. To stop in xvalking ; to cease to advance ; 
to stop for a longer or shorter period on a 
march, as a body of troop.s. — 3. To .stand in 
doubt wliether to proceed or xvhat to do; to 
hesitate; to linger; to loiter. 

Till halting vengeance overtook our age, Drydeii, 
How long ye between two opinions? 

■ i.Ki. xvili. sxx 

4 To fail or come short; to be defective, as 
in connection of ideas or the like; to be 
fmilty in measure or versification; as, a 
halting simile; a haltmg sonnet. 

Spenser himself affects the obsolete. 

And Sidney’s verse halts ill on Roman feet. Pope. 

Halt (halt), v.t To stop; to cause to cease 
marching; as, the general halted his troops 
for refreshment. 

Halt (halt), a. (A, Sax. fmlt, lame. See the 
x^erb.] Lame; not able to walk xvithout 
limping. 

Bring hither the poor, the maimed, the halt, and 
the blind. Lukexiv. st. 

Halt (lifiit), n. 1. A stopping; a stop in 
walking or marching; as, the troops made a 
halt at the bridge,— 2. The act of limping; 
lameness; as, to have a halt in one’s gait. 
Halt.f Holds; held. Chaucer: 

Halter (halt'^r), n. One who halts or limps. 
Halter (lialt^6r), n. (A. Sax. hcelfter, head- 
stall, noose ; comp. D, L.G. and G. half ter, 
0. H.G. halftra, halaftra, D. also /?,a?sfer,with 
similar meanings. The origin is doubtful. 
But for. the presence of the / it would be 



Halving {in joinury). 


Halvanner (haTvan-t)r), n. In mmina, a 
miner who dresises and washes the impurities 
from hid vans, 

Halvans (hal'vanz), n. pl. In mining, ores 
not .sufiicieiitly rich or too impure to be 
oftered for sale, but .sometimes sold vvlien 
washed and freed from impurities. 

Halve (hitv), v.t. pret. & pp. haleod; ppr. 
/mfymjgr. {From 
half.^ 1, To di- 


vide Into txvo 
equal parts; as, 
to halm an 
apple. — 2. To 
join as timbers 
by lapping in* 
letting into 
each other. The 
top fig. repre- 
sents the simple 
lap-joint, and 
the lower one 
the common 
halving. 

Halved (lilt vd), a. In hot appearing as if 
one side or one half xvere cut axvay; dimi- 
diate; hemispherical, 

Halve-net, Haave-net (liavTiet), n. [Icel. 
hdfr, a kind of net for herring fishing.] A 
.standing-net, placed xvithin water-mark to 
prex’ent the fishes from returning with the 
tide. [Scotch.] 

Halves (hlivz), n. pl. of half. 

Haly (hfili), a. Holy. [Scotch.] 

Halyard pial'yard), n. [Hale or haul, and I 
yard.} Naut. a rope or tackle for hoisting * 
and lowering sails, yards, gaffs, etc. Writ- 
ten also iTfd((ard. 

Halymote t (hfiTi-mdt), n. [Haly, A. Sax, 
hCdig, holy, and mote, X. Sax. mmU, a meet- 
ing] A holy or eccle.siasticar eoiirt. 
Halysites (haTi-sits), n. pl, [Or. halyeh, a 
chain,] A fossil genus of coral of the family 
Favositidm, peculiar to the paleozoic strata. 
Called also Cateniipora and Qkairupore Caral. 
Ham (ham), [A, Sax. /tdm, a house, home, 
village, town.} k common element in Eng- 
lish place-names, as Bucking/t«m, Notting- 
ham, WrentAam, 'Diivham, <fec. EamUt h 
a dimihutWe, 

Ham (ham), ■». [A, Sax. ham, hamm; D, 
ham; G, haimne, a ham. Cog. Gr. Jmmpto, 
to bend ; W, Ir. and Gael, cam, crooked, 
bent] 1. The inner or hind part of the 
knee; the inner angle of the Joint which 
unites the thigh and the leg of an animal; 


the thigh of any ardinal.— 2. The thigh of 
an animal, particularly of a hog, saltr-d and 
cured; tin.* thigh of a hug salted and dried 
; in smoke. 

Ham i ham), v.t. To make into ham; to enre 
; meat, ns beef, pork. Ac., i}y salting and 
drying in smoke. 

' Hamadryad (luim’a-dn-ad), n. pl. Hama- 
dryads, HamadryTidea (ham’a-flri-adz, 
bam-u-di-rad-ez). [Gr. hamadryad, from 
kama, together, and drgy, a tn.’e, a nyinpdi 
whose life was b^mud rip xvitlt that of soint^ 
tree.] L In CreeJc and fioman anfig, a wood- 
nymph, feigned to live and die with the 
tree to xvhich she was attached. 

The ccnimon opinion covtceming die nymphs, 
wiiom tile .■incieats called hanimlryutl-i, is nl-'rfi ti* 
the honour of treeii than iisiythniff yet inentsonstd. 
It w,is tho!u;hS that tlie fate of tlicie uyinpini had 
near a siependence on yoine tree-s, luorti esperiaiJn' 
f r,*ak;i, thaK'they lived and tlietl together. Spectalof'. 

I 2 , A dog.fnciid ape orliaboon {CynGcepfmlv ■ 

I hanmdryas), wit, It long many and whisker-, 
a iiative of AHyasinia, 

Haraal (baTmd), n. A porter in Coustan- 
tiuople. The hanuds cany iuiineiiKe xvidght.s 
between them, suspended on iudes «Uj - 
ported on their shoulders, 
Hamamelidacese (ha-ma-m(iTi-da'’By-6), n. 
pL [Or. hanmmelkg hammnelidos, a tree 
with fruit like the p(3ar,] Witch-hazek, 
a small natural order of epigynous exo- 
genous plants Limlley's umbclhd iilli- 
iince, much diilii.sed but none European. 
Tliey consist of small trees or slirubs, vary- 
ing in height from fi to 30 feet. They have 
alternate, ’stii>ulate, feather-vointtd leaves, 
and snmil axillary unisexual tlow'crSj and 
sire allied on the one imnd to Bruniacese 
iind on the otlser to Cormiceae 
Hamarthritls (ham-ar-thrrtis), 71 . [Or. 
hmna, sit once, ami arthritic, gmit, from 
arthron, a joint.] In Jneit universal gout, 
or gout in sill the joints. 

Hamate (hiVmdt), «. [L. ham a fun, hijnktul, 
from /ax in SI hook.] Ilooked; entiuigled, 
Hamated (ha^nml-ed), a. Hooked or set 
xvithhookiA 

Hamblef (hamTd), v.t [A. Sax. kanmlan, 
to hamstring, from/mviL] 1. To hanrstring. 
2. To render slog.s unfit for hunting by cut- 
ting out the kills of the feet. 
Hanxburg-lake (ham'berg-hik), n. A cochi- 
neal pigment of a puiplish colour, incliiiirig 
to eriuusoii, 

Hambm’g-wlbite (hamGiOrg.-whit). n, A 
pigment eompoaedof two parts < if bsuytes 
ami one of white-lead. 

Ham-curer (h lun'k ur-fn*), n. One who cures 
meat, as beef, pork, Ac., ])y salting and 
drying. 

Hame (ham), n. [Comp. 1), haam, samci 
meaning.] One of twai curved pieces of 
wood or m{3tal in the harness of a draught 
horse, to wliidi the traces are fastened, find 
which lie upon the collar or have pads at- 
tached to them fitting the horse’s neck. 
Hame (ham), n. Home. [Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Hame (ham), n. A rare form of Imdm, a 
stalk of grain. 

Hamel, t r. t [See HamblE,] To ham.striwg ; 
to ent off. Chancer. 

Hamel (lumTel), n. The name for the bright 
star os. in the constellation Aries. 

Hamely (hanCli), a. Homely; familiar, 
[Scotch.] 

Hamers.] for Ilaimners. Chaucer. 
Hamesackea (ham'suk-n), n. [A, Sax. hdyn, 
home, and mean, mcean, to seek. Comp. 
Icel. lumnstSkii, an attack on one’s house; G. 
/bnms'tfcAcn, to ravage.] In Scots lam, the 
offence of feloniously beating or assaulting a 
person in his own house or dwelling-place. 
Hamiform (hahni-form), a. [L. hamns, a 
hook, and fc/rma, form.] In zooL curved at 
the extremity, so as to resemble a hook. 
Hamiltonia (ham-il-ton'i-a). n. [In honour 
of Mr. Hamilton of Philadelphia, an eminent 
botanist, ] A genus of Is’ orth American and 
East Indian plants, nat. order Cinchonacea*. 
The species are shrubs with fragrant flowers, 
which have a funnel-shaped eoroila. They 
are cultivated in stoves. 

Hamite (ham'it), 71 . [From L. hamiw, a 
hook. } A genus of fossil ceplialopods, allied 
to the Ammonites; so named from the shell 
being hooked or bent on itself, instead cf 
being spiral. They are peculiar to the chalk 
or greensand. 

Hamitic (ham-iPik), a. Kelating to Ham 
or his descendants ; specifically, appellative 
of a class of African tongues, comprising the 
ancient Hieroglj’phic language, Coptic, the 
Ethiopian or Abyssinian, the Libyan or Ber- 
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ber, and tbe Hottentot groups. The alli- 
ances of this class have not yet been dis- 
tinctly ascertained. 

Hamhin (hani'kin), «. A pudding made of 
a shoulder of mutton. 

Hamlet (hanmlet), n. [Dim. of A. Sax. Mm, 
home.} A small village; a little cluster of 
houses in the country. 

The country wasted and tlie burned. 

Dryden. 

Hamleted (ham'let-ed), a. Accustomed to 
a hamlet, or to a country life. 

He is properly and pitiedly to be counted alone 
that is illiterate, and unactively lives kamleted in some 
unEravellecJ village of the duller country, jPelthani. 

Hammel (hani'mel), 71 . A small shed and 
yai’d used for sheltering fattening cattle. 
See Hesimel. 

Bfebmmer (ham'm&*), n. [A. Sax. limnoy; 
comp. D. hamer, G-, and Han. hammer, Icel. 
hmnarr, O.H.G-. haniav. In Icel. and A. Sax. 
the word also means a rocic, and tlie term 
may have been originally applied to a stone 
implement for striking with.) 1. An iiistru- 
inent for driving nails, beating metals, and 
the like, consisting usually of an iron head, 
fixed cross^vise to a handle. — 2. Something 
which in form or action resembles the com- 
mon hammer; as, (a) the part of a clock 
which strikes upon the; bell to indicate the 
hour; the striker. (1>) One of the small 
padded mallets by which the strings of a 
piano are struck, (c) That part in the lock 
of a gun, rifle, ifce,, which when the trigger 
is pulled falls with a smart blow, and causes 
the explosion of the detonating substance 
in connection with the powder. (In the old 
flint-lock it was a piece of steel covering the 
pan and struck by the flint.) (d) In anat 
the malleus or outermost of the four small 
bones of the ear. —3. Mg, anything destruc- 
■■tive.,' 

That renowned pillar gf truth, axiA kamther of 
heresies, St, Augustine. HakrmU. 

-‘To bring to the hammer', to sell by auction, 
from the auctioneer using a small liainmer 
to knock dorni the goods to the highe.st 
bidder. 

Hammer (ham'mer), u.t 1. To beat with a 
hammer; as, to hammer iron or steel.— 

2. To form orforge witli a hammer; to shape 
by beating. 

Some kainmer helmets for the fighting field. 

Drydm, 

3. To work in the mind; to contrive by in- 
tellectual labour; to excogitate: usually 
with as, to hammer cmt a scheme. 

Who was hammering aui a penny dialogue, 

Jeffi'ey, 

Hammer (liara'mer), r.l 1 . To strike any- 
thing repeatedly, as with a hammer.— -2. To 
work; to be busy; to labour in contrivance. 


way across the apartments. The hammer- 
beam is generally supported by a rib rising 
up from a corbel below; and in its turn 
forms the support of another rib, constitut- 
ing with that springing from the opposite 
hammer-beam an arch. Although occupying 
the place of a tie in the roofing, it does not 
act as a tie; it is essentially a lever, as will 
be obvious on an examination of the figme, 
which is a representation of the roof of 
Westminster Hall. Here the inner end of 
the hammer-beam A receives the weiglxt of 
the upper portion of the roof, wnich is 
balanced by the pressure of the principal at 
its outer end. 

Hammer-clotll (harn'm^r-kloth), n. The 
cloth which covers the driver’s seat in some 
kinds of carriages: so called perhaps from 
the old practice of carrying a hammer, nails, 
<S:c., in a little pocket hid by this cloth, or 
rather, as Skeat explains it, from H. Imnel 
and E, doth, /icwe^neaning the top or cover 
of a coach, also heaven (=G. Mmmcl), 

Hammer -dressed (ham'm^r-drest), a. 
Dressed or prepared with a hammer; espe- 
cially applied to a building-stone which has 
been di’essed with a pointed hammer or 
pick. 

Hammerer (ham'mdr-6r), n. One who works 
with a liammer. 

Hammer-flsjh (ham'mer-fish), 71. A rapa- 
cious fish of the family Squalidse or sharks, 
the balance-fish, Zygmna vulgaris, Z. mal- 
leics, or Sphyrna zygcem; called also Bam- 
mer^headed Shark, from the shape of its 
head, which resembles a double -headed 
hammer. Written also Baimmr-heacl. See* 
SH.iRK. 

Hammer-hardenCliarn'mCr-har-dn), v,t To 
harden, as a metal, by hammering in the 
cold state. 

Hammer-head (ham' mdr-hed), n. 1 . The 
piece of iron which forms the head of a 
hammer,— 2. Same as Hammer-fish. 

Hammer - headed ( ham ' m6r - hed - ed), a . 
Having a head like a hammer. See Ham- 
MEli-FISH. 

Hammerman (liam'mer-man), n. One who 
beats or works with a hammer; specifically, 
in Scotland, a smith, or worker in metal. 

Hammer-oyster (liam'm^r-ois-ter), n. Mal- 
leus vulgaris, a bivalve shell-fish found in 
the West Indies, resembling the pearl-oyster 
when young, hut when mature resembling 
the form of a hammer. 

Hammochrysos (ham-mo-kri'sos), n. [Gr. 
kmmnos, sand, and dirysos, gold.] An old 
term for a variety of sandstone having 
spangles of gold colour interspersed in it. 

Hammock (ham' mok), 71. [Sp. hwmam; 
P^.maoa. A word of Indian origin. Co- 


Nor nced’st thou much importune me to tliat, 

Whereon this month I have been kammering, 
Shak, 

2. To he working or in agitation; to keep up 
an excited state of feelhig. 

Veng-eance is in my heart, death in my hand; 

Blood and reveiiye are hammering in my head. 

Shak, 

Hammerable (Iiam'mer-a-bl), a. That may 
be shaped by a hammer; malleable. Sher- 
wood, 

Hammer-axe (ham'in^r-ax), n. A tool con- 
sisting of a hammer and axe combined on 
one handle. 

Hammer-beam (iiam'mdr-bem), n. A short 
beam attached to the foot of a principal 



Hammer-beam Roof, Westminster Hall, 


rafter in a roof, in the place of the tie-beam. 
Hammer-beams are used in pairs, and pro- 
ject from the wall, extending less than half 



Sailor’s Hammock suspended by hooks. 


Inmbus, in the Narrative of his first Voyage, 
says:— ‘A great many Indians in canoes 
came to the ship to-day for the purpose of 
bartering their cotton, and hamacas or nets 
in which they sleep.’] A kind of hanging 
bed, consisting of a piece of cloth, usually 
canvas, or netting, about 6 feet long and 
3 feet wide, gathered at the ends ami sus- 
pended by cords and hooks. It very com- 
monly fonns a bed, or a receptacle for a 
bed, on board of ships. 

Hammock - racks, Hammock - battens 
(ham'mok-raks, ham'mok-bat-tni;),7i. Cleats 
or battens from which the hammocks are 
suspended, 

Hamous, Hamose (ha'mus, ha'mos), a. [L. 
hmnus, a hook. Cog. Celt, cam, crooked.] 
In hot, hooked; having the end hooked or 
curved. 

Hamper (ham'pdr), n. [Contr. from hana- 
per (which see).] A kind of rude basket or 
wicker-work receptacle, generally of con- 
siderable size, and chiefiy used as a case for 
packing articles in. 

Hamper t (ham'pdr), u. [See thev'erb.] 1. A 
fetter or some instrument that shackles. 

Shacklockes, ^yves, and chains, 

_ Sir T, Brcnune. 

2. Nimt, a collective name for things which, 
though necessary to the equipment of a 
slnp, are in the way in time of service. 

; Hamper (hani'p6r),'v.e. [Perhaps a nasalized 


Fate, far, fat, %U; . me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull 


form comspondiiig to D. haperen, to stam- 
mer, falter, stick fast. Comp. Sc. hamp, to 
stammer, to halt in walking ; ha^nfise or 
hamphis, tohamper, to heniin; Goth.Aa??^^^, 
hanfs, mutilated; G. humpeln, hiimpeln, to 
limp.] 1. To shackle; to entangle; to im- 
pede in motion or progress, or to render 
progress difficult to; to perplex; to em- 
barrass; to encumber. 

A lion hampered in a net. VEsirange. 

They hatnper and entangle our souls, and hinder 
their flight upward. Tillotson, 

2. To derange or put out of working order, 
as a piece of mechanism. 

I hampered the lock of the library door. 

Life of a Lover. 

Hamper (ham'per), v. t. To put into a ham- 



Haroster (Cricetus wdgarts 
Gtfrumeniaritis), 


per. 

Hamshackle (Iiam'shak-l), ut {Bam and 
shackle (which see).] To fasten the head of 
a horse or cow to one of its forelegs to pre- 
vent it from running away or wandering too 
far; hence, to curb, to restrain. 

Hamster (ham'ster), n. [G. hamster, 0. H. G. 
hamistro, hamastro, a hamster.] A genus 
of rodent burrowing quadrupeds (Cricetus) 
of the rat family 
(Muridaj), and re- 
sembling the true 
rats in their denti- 
tion, but differing 
in having short 
hairy tails as well 
as cheek-pouches, 
in which they con- 
vey grain, peas, 
acoims, <fec. , to their winter residence. The 
common hamster of the north of Europe 
and Asia (0. vulgaris or frxiincntarius) is 
of the size of the water-rat, but is of a 
browner colour, and its belly and legs are 
yellow. In its burrow, which consists of 
several compartments— one, lined with straw 
or hay, being reserved for sleeping— it stores 
as much as 00 lbs. of corn or 1 cwi of beans 
as provision for the milder months of winter, 
hybernating during the colder months. H 
is carnivorous as well as graminivorous. 
The hamster is not known in Britain, hut is 
common in Germany and Poland. 
Hamstring (ham 'string), 71. [Ham and 
stidng.l The tendon or one of the tendons 
of the ham. 

Hamstring (ham'string), v.t pret. & pp. 
hainsti’mig or hax^istringed; ppr. hamst/rmg- 
ing. To cut the tendons of the ham, and 
thus to lame or disable. 


He defended himself desperately, and would have 
cut his way through them, had they not hamstrvtged 
his horse. Macaulay, 


Hamular OianTu-lfir), a, [See Hamulus,} 
Hooklike; hooked. 

Hamulose (ham'u-los), a, . [See Hamulus.] 
In hot, covered with little hooks, or having 
a little hook at the end. 

Hamulus (Iiani'u-lus), n. [L., a little hook, 
dim, of hmius, a hook.] A little hook; as 
(a) in aiiat the hooklike portion of the 
pterygoid process of the sphenoid bone, or 
any similar object. (5) In hot. a kind of 
hooked bristle found in the flower of Un- 
cinia. 

Han.t An old plural and inf. of have. 

Han (han), n. The name given to the Chin- 
ese dynasty founded by Kau-tsn, and last- 
ing from B.c. 206 to A.n. 220. It is the most 
celebrated of all the dynasties of China, and 
with it commences the modern history of 
that empire. 

Hanapt (han'ap), 71 . [See Hanaper.] A 
rich silver or golden goblet or tankard for- 
merly used on state occasions, 

Hanaper (ha'na-p6r), 71, [L.L. hmiaperium, 
a large vessel, properly a receptacle for 
cups, hence for any valuables, from L.L. 



Hanaper used for keeping the Records. 


haiiapus, anapuSf a vessel, a cup, Fr. ha^iap, 
a drinldng-bowl, a word of Teutonic origin; 
comp. 0.II.G. hnap, hnepH Gr, napf, A. »Sax. 


’ oil,. pound; u> Sc. abime; f, Sc. icy. 
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h 7 i( 2 p, a goblet, a bowl.] 1, A kind of basket 
used in early days by the kings of England 
for holding and carrying with them their 
money as they j oiirneyed from place to place ; 
the king’s treasury. The clerk or warden 
of the hanaper was an officer who received 
the fees due to the king for seals of char- 
ters, patents, commissions, and writs. There 
was also an officer who was controller 
of the hanaper. This word therefore an- 
swered to the modern exchequer.— ‘Hanaper- 
office, of the Court of Chancery, so called 
because all writs regarding the public were 
once kept in a hanaper (in hanaperid), those 
concerning tlie crown in a little sack or 
hag. The act 5 and 6 Viet. ciii. transferred 
the duties of the hanaper-offlee to other 
officials. 

This charge they laid to John Hales, clerk of the 
JiafUTper, a good and publick spirited man, and one 
of those commissioners. Strjipe. 

2.t A hamper. Holland. 

Haiice,t Hauncet (bans). Eor Enhance. 
See Enhance. 

Hance (bans), n. [A form of haunch.} 1. In 
arch, a terra sometimes used as synonymous 
with haunch (which see), by older writers 

■ more especially applied to (a) the lower 
part, above the springing, of three and four 
centred arches, (b) A small arch by wliieh 
a straight lintel is sometimes united to its 
jamb or impost. Written also Hanse.— 
2. pi, Nciut. falls of the fife-rails placed on 
balusters on the poop and quarter-deck 
do wn to the gangway. 

Hanch (hanch), n. In arch, same as Haunch. 

HancMnol (lian'shin-ol), n. The Mexican 
name for Heimia salicifolia, a plant of the 
nat. order Lythraccce, which is a powerful 
sudorific and diuretic, and is much in repute 
as a cure for venereal diseases. See Heimia. 

Hand (hand), n. [Cojnmon, in forms varying 
hut little from the Englisli, to all the Teu- 
tonic tongues. Probably allied to Goth. 
h'intlum, to capture; O.Fris. handa, henda, 
to take; E. hend, hent, to seize, hent, seized; 
perhaps also hound. Handsel, handy, 
handsome are derivatives.] 1. In man, the 
extremity of the arm, consisting of the palm 
and fingers, connected with the arm at the 
wrist; the part with which we hold and use 
any instrument. Tliat which constitutes a 
hand, properly speaking, is fclie power of 
opposing the thumb to the other fingeus 
either singly or in combination. The hand 



Skeleton of Human Hand and Wrist. 


I, Scaphoid bone. 2, Semilunar bone. 3, Cunei- 
form bone. Pisiform bone. 5, Os trapezium. 
6, Os trapezoides, 7, Os magnum. 8, Unciform 
bone. 9i Metacarpal bones ot thumb and fingers, 

10, First row of phalanges of thumb and fingers. 

11, Second row of phalanges of fingers. 12, Third 
row of ph.a]anges of thumb and fingers. 

of man alone exemplifies this condition, that 
of the apes and monkeys being able to imi- 
tate but feebly the opposition of the thumb 
and the fingers. The liuman hand is com- 
posed of twenty-seven bones, namely, the 
eight bones of the carpus or wrist, the five 
. hones of the metacarpus forming the palm, 
^ and the fourteen bones or phalanges of the 
fingers. Of these phalanges the thumb has 
hut two, all the other digits having tliree 
each.— 2. A member of certain of- the lower 
animals resembling in use or structure the 
human hand; as, one of the four extremities 
of an ape; one of the fore-paws of a squirrel; 
in /akwij'y, the foot of a hawk; in the 
manfiye, the fore-foot of a horse.— 3. A mea- 
sure of 4 inches; a palm: applied chiefly to 
horses; as, a horse 14 hands high. — 4. Side ; 
part; direction, either right or left ; as, on 
the one ha?id or the other; this is admitted 
on all /mids, that is, on all sides or by all 
parties.— 5. Performance; handiwork; Avork- 
manshij); that is, the effect for the caiise, the 
hand being the instrument ot action, 
Arborets and flowers . 

Imborder’d on each bank, the hand of Eve. Mitton, 


ch, chain; eh. Sc, loch; S, go; j,iob; 


6. Pow'er of performance; skill. 

A friend of mine has a very fine hand on the violin. 

Addixon. 

7. Manner of acting or performance; mode 
of procedure. 

As her majesty hath received great profit, so may 
she, by a moderate hand, from time to time reap the 
like. Bacon. 

8. Agency; part in performing or executing; 
as, punish every man who had a hand in 
the mischief. 

The word of the Lord, which he spake by the hand 
of his servant Ahijah the prophet. i Ki; xiv. 18, 

Let it therefore be required on botli parts, at the 
hands of the clergy, to be in meanness of esMte like 
the apostles. Hooker, 

9. Possession; power; as, the estate is in the 
hands of the owner. 

Sacraments serve as the^ moral instruments of 
God . , . , the use whereof is in our hands, the effect 
in his. Hooker, 

10. In card-playing, (a) the cards held by a 
single playei'. (6) One of the players, the 
elder hand being the player sitting next 
after the dealer in the order in which the 
cards are dealt, (c) A game at cards, (d) A 
single round at a game, in Avhich all the 
cards dealt at one time are played. ‘The 
odd trick at the conclusion of a hand.' 
Eiekens. 

A saint in heaven would grieve to see such hand 

Cut up by one who will not understand. Crabbe. 

11. As much as may be held in the hand; 
specifically, («) five of any article of sale ; 
as, five oranges or five herrings make a 
hand', (b) with tobacco-groAvers, a bundle or 
head of tobacco leaves tied together, with- 
out the stem being stripped. —12. That 
which pei'forras the office of the hand or of 
a finger in pointing; as, the hands of a 
clock.— 13. A person: sensed by itself mostly 
as applied to persons employed on board 
ship or in manufactories, but more Avudely 
in such phrases as, a good /land at a speech; 
a poor hand at an explanation, in Avhich 
there is a reference to some special faculty 
or ability ascribed or denied to a person, 
and in one or two other phrases, such as, a 
cool hand, a person not easily abashed or 
deprived of his self-possession; an old hand, 
a person of long experience, an astute M- 
loAv,— 14. Style of penmanship; as, a good 
ha7idj a bad ha7id; a fine hand.-~-15. f Terms; 
c onditions ; rate ; price. ‘ Bought at a dear 
hand.' Bacon.— At hand, (a) near; either 
present and within reach or not far distant. 
(&) Near in time; not distant. 

The day of Christ is at hand, 2 Thes. ii. 2. 
—At or in miy hand, on any account; at 
any rate; at all events; at no hand, on no 
account. 

Hark you, Sir; I'll have them fairly bound; 

All books of love; see that at any hand. Shak, 

0, for the love of laughter, hinder not the humour 
of his design; let him fetch off his drum in any hand. 

Shak. 

Accept the mystery, but at no hand ivrest it by 
pride or ignorance. J^er. Taylor. 

—Atfifrst haiid, from the producer, or new; 
at seco7id hand, or simply second hand, from 
an intermediate purchaser, or old or used; 
as, these goods Avere bought ai Jirst ha-nd; 
this book Avas obtained second hand.— At 
the hamd or hands of. See above under 
meaning 8.— By hand, Avith the hands, in 
distinction from the instrumentality of 
tools, engines, or animals ; as, to Aveed a 
garden by hand; to lift, draAv, or carry by 
ha?id.—Eor 07ie’s own hand, on one’s own 
account; for one's self ; Avithoiit regard to 
others; as, he fought like Harry of the 
JOT his 0W7X hand. 

For each 

But sought to mleybr Ms (non self and hand, 
Tennyson. 

—From hand to haiid, from one person to 
another,— J 71 hand, (a) present payment, 
in respect to the receiver. 

Receiving in hand one year’s tribute, Hnolles. 

(&) In the state of preparation or execu- 
tion, ‘We have sport w hand,' Shak. 
—Of all hands, \ in any event. 

AVe cannot cross the cause why we were born, 

Therefore, of all hands, we must be forsworn. 

Shak. ' I 

—Off ha7id, Avithout delay, hesitation, or 
difficulty; immediately; dexterously; Avith- 
out previous preparation.— Ojf one’s hands, 
done ; ended. — Of Ms haiids, an expression 
used in Shakspere's time in such phrases 
as, a tall man of Ms hands; a proper felloAV 
of his hands; and probably equi\'alent to 
with his hands, tall having meant at that 
time not only what Ave noAV mean by it, but 
also strong, sturdy, able. Schmidt com- 
pares the expres.sion *ein belt ze sinen han- 


ff, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; SH,. flien; th, f/iin; 


den’ (a hero at his hands) in the ‘Nibelunge 
Not.'— On ha7id, in present possession; as, 
he has a supply of goods unhand.— On mie’s 
ha7id&, under one's care or management; as 
a burden upon one. 

Jupiter had a farm an Ms hands. L' Estrange. 
His wife came npon my hands. Fielding. 

—Out of hand, ((C) at once; directly; Avith- 
out delay or hesitation. 

What have you done to your step-dame? 

Come, tell me out 0/ hand. Old ballad. 

QS) Off one’s hands; done; ended; as, ‘Were 
these imvard Avars once out of ha/nd.’ Shak. 
— To his hand, to my hand, (&c., in readiness; 
already prepared; ready to be received. 

The work is made to Ms hands, Locke. 

— Under his hand, imder her hand, &c., 
with the proper Avriting or signature of the 
name. This deed is executed uiider the 
ha7id and seal of the oAvner,— HantZ in aiid 
out,\ tlK3 name of an old game prohibited 
by a statute of Edward IV.’s reign.— Hand 
in ha7id, Avith hands mutually clasped; 
hence, in union; conjointly; unitedly. 

Enoch and Annie sitting hand-in-hand, Tennyson. 
— Hand over hand, by passing the hands 
alternately one before or above another; as, 
to climb hand over haiid; also, rapidly; as, 
to come uj) Avith a chase hemd over hand : 
used by seamen.— J/aiid over head, negli- 
gently; rashly; Avithoufe seeing Avhat one 
does, {'Bave.'l— Hand to hand, in close 
union ; close fight. — Hand to 7nouth. To 
live f7'om ha7id to mouth is to obtain food 
and other necessaries as Avant requires, 
without making previous proAusion or hav- 
ing an abundant previous supply.— 
off! keej} off; forbear; refrain from bloAvs. 
— .4 cool hand. See above under meaning 
18.— A heavy lunid, severity or oppression. 
—A light ha7id, gentleness; moderation.— 
A7i old haxid. See aboA'e under meaning 13. 
—A slack hand, idleness; carelessness.— .4 
strict hand, severe discipline ; rigorous 
gOA^ernment.— hands, innocence; free- 
dom from guilt. — Heavy on hand, difficult 
to manage: an expression properly belong- 
ing to the mandge. 

Poor Bella, how heavy on hand she will find him. 

LaTvrence.' 

—Hot (itliand, f same as Heavy on hand. See 
above. 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand. 

Make g-allaiit show arid promise of their mettle. 

Shak. 

— JAght in hand, easy to manage. See aboA'e, 
Heavy on kajul.—To ask the hand of, to ask 
in marriage. — To be haxul and glove ivith, 
to be intimate and familiar, as friends or 
associates.— I’d be on the niendmg hand, to 
be improving in health; to be recovering. — 
To bear a haiid (naut.), to giA^e assistance 
quickly; to hasten.— iTo hear in hand,] to 
keep in expectation or dependence; to de- 
lude Avith false hopes and pretences. 

A rascally yea forsooth knave, to a gentle- 
man in hand, and then stand upon security. Shak. 

—To bixid or tie ha7icl axid foot, to bind 
firmly; to attach so as to be inseparable; to 
restrain completely. : 

He thought of the dreadful nature of his existence, 
bound ha?td and foot to a dead woman, and tor- 
mented by a dem on in her shape. Dickens, 

—To change hands, to change sides; to change 
OAvners.™ To come to hami, to be received; 
to come within one’s reach.— To get hand,] 
to gain influence. 

Flattery, the dang’rous nurse of vice, 
upon his youth. Daniel. 

— Give ?nc your hands, support me Avith 
your applause; clap your hands in approA^al. 
Shak.— To give the hand o f, to give a Avoman 
in marriage.— To have a hand in, to be con- 
cerned in; to have a part or concern in 
doing; to have an agency in.— To have one’s 
hands full, to be fully occupied; to have a 
great deal to do.— To hold hand with,] to 
hold one’s OAvn Avith; to vie Avith; to equal 
She in beauty, education, blood. 

Holds hand with any princess in the world, Shak. 

—To Icmj hands on, (a) to seize ; (&) to assault. 
—Laying on of hands, a ceremony used in. 
consecrating one to office.— To lend a haxid, 
to give assistance.— To make a ha^id,] to 
profit; to gain an advantage. 

The French kin^, supposing to make his handhy 
those rude ravages in England, broke off his treaty 
of peace, and proclaimed hostility. 

Sir y. Hayward. 

—To pour water on the ha7ids, in the Bible, 
is to serve or minister to. 2 Ki. iii. 11.— To 
put forth the hand against, in the Bible, to 
use violence against; to kill. 2 Sam. xviin 
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12, — To pxit Olio’s hand to a neighbour’s 
qoodSi in the Bible, to steal them. Bx. xxii. 
S -^To put the last hand or finishing hand 
to, to complete; to perfect; to make the 
last corrections or give the final polish.— To 
set the hand to, to engage in; to undertake. 
That tlie Lord thy God may bless thee, in all thou 

seStest ihim hand io, Deut, xxiii. sa 

■^To shake hands, to clasp the right hand 
nuitiially (with or without a shake), as a 
greeting or in token of friendship or re- 
conciliation. —^To strike hands, to make a 
contract or to become surety for another’s 
debt or good behaviour. Prov. xvii. IS. 
—To take by the hand, to take under one’s 
protection.— 2^0 take in hand, to attempt; 
to undertake. Luke I 1. Also, to seize and 
deal with,— ITo loash one’s hands of, to have 
iiofcliing more to do with; to renounce all 
connection with or interest in. 

Hand (hand), v.t 1. To give or transmit 
with the hand; as, hand me a hook.— 2. To 
lead, guide, and lift with the hand; to con- 
duct. 

Angels did hand her up, who next God dwell. 

Donne. 

3. t To manage -with the hand or hands. 

I bless my chain, I hand my oar, 

Nor think on all I left on shore. PHor. 

4. t To seize; to lay hands on. 

I.et him that makes but trifles of his eyes, 

First ha>td me; ou mine own accord, I'm off. 

■ Shak. 

5. Kmt. to furl, as a sail— 6.t To pledge by 
the hand ; to haiidfast, 

3 f any two be but once handed in the church, and 
^ have tasted in any sort the nuptial bed. Milton. 

^To hand doion, to transmit in succession, 
as from father to son, or from predecessor 
to successor; as, fables are from 

age to age. 

Handt (hand), v. i. To go hand in hand ; to 
co-operate. 

Let but my power and means hand with my will. 

Massinger, 

Hand (hand), a. Belonging to or nsed by 
tlic liand: much used in composition for 
that w'hich is manageable or wrought by the 
hand; as, /^iind-barrow, handAoeW, hand- 
loom, /land-saw, &c. Anciently, when pre- 
fixed to names of animals, it signified tame 
or pet; as, a 7ictnd-wolf, a tame wolf. 

Though I am tame, and bred up with my wrongs. 
Which are my foster-brothers, I may leap, 

Like a /m^s-wolf, into my natural wilduess, 

And do ail outrage. Beau. &• FI, 

Hand-ball (haud'bal), 'it, A game with a 

■.balh ■ ■ . ■ 

Handbarrow (hand-'ba-ro), n. A kind of 
litter or stretcher, sometimes flat, some- 
times trough-shaped, with handles at each : 
end, carried between two persons. 
Handbasket (Imnd'bas-ket), n. A small or 
portable basket. 

Handbell (hand'bel), n. k small bell rung 
by the hand, as opposed to one with bell- 
ropes; a table-bell. 

Hand-bill (hand'bil), An instrument for 

pruning trees. 

Hand-bill (hand'bil), A loose printed 
paper or sheet to be circulated for the pur- 
pose of making some public announcement. 
Handblow (hand'blo), n, A blow or stroke 
with the hand. 

Hand-book (hand'bijk), n. A small book or 
treatise such as may be easily held in the 
hand ; a manual or compendium ; a guide- 
book for travellers. 

Hand-brace (Iiand'bras), n. A boring-tool, 
consisting of a cranked spindle, at one end 
of which a broad head or breastplate is 
attached by a swivel, so that it may remain 
stationary while tlie crank is turned, the 
other end having a socket into which a drill 
can be fixed. weaU. 

Hand-breadtlL (Iraud'ljredth), n. A space 
equal to the breadth of the liand ; a palm. 
Ex, XXV. 26. 

The Eastern people determined their hand-breadth 
by the breadth of barleycorns, six making a digit, 
and twenty-four a hand’s breadth. Arbuthuot^ 

Hand-car (hand'kar), n. k hand cart or 
carriage. [United States.] 

Hand-cart (hand'kart), n. A cart drawn or 
pushed by hand. 

Hand-Cloth (liaud'kloth),?i. Ahandkerchief. 
Hand-craft (hand'kraft), n. Same as han- 
dicraft. 

Hand-craftsman (hand'krafts-man), n. A 
handicraftsman. Swift 
Handcuff (hand'kuf), n. [A Sax. handcops 
—hand, the hand, cosp, cops, a fetter,] A 
manacle or fastening for the hand, consist- 
ing of an iron ring round, the wrist, usually 


connected by a short chain with one on the 
other wrist. 

Handcuff (hand'kuf), r.t To manacle; to 
confine the hands with, or as firmly as with 
handcuffs. 

If he cannot carry an ox, like Milo, lie will not, like 
Milo, be handcujffed in the oak by attempting to rend 
it. May. 

Hand-director (liand'di-rekt-6r), n. An in- 
strument designed to assist a player of tlie 
piano to acquire a good position of the hands 
. and arms; a hand-guide. 

Hand-drop Oiund'drop), n. A popular term 
for paralysis of the hand, produced by the 
action of lead. 

Handed (hand'ed), a. 1, With hands joined. 

Into their inmost bower, handed they w'ent, Milton. 

2. Having a hand possessed of any peculiar 
property: used especially in composition 
with qualifying words; as, i'ight-/ia?ided, 
leii-handed, empty-handed, ivll-handed, &c. 

What false Italian, 

As poisonous tongued as handed, hath prevailed. 

Shak. 

Hander (liand'^r), n. One who hands or 
transmits ; a conveyer in succession. Dry- 
den. 

Handfastt Giand'fast), n. 1. Hold; custody; 
power of confining or keeping. 

If that shepherd is not in hand-fast, let him fly. 

Shak. 

2. Gripe; grasp; hold upon. 

Should leave the handfast that he had of grace, 

To fall into a woman’s easy arms. Beau. Br FI. 

Handfastt (l^and'fast), a. East by contract; 
betrothed, or united as if by betrothal. 

A virgine made handfast to Christ. Bale. 

Handfastt (hand'fast), u.t. [A. Sax. hm\d- 
fcestan, to pledge one’s hand]. 1, To pledge; 
to betroth; to 'bind ; to join in close union. 

If a damsel that is a virgin be handfasted to any 
man (betrothed, present version). 

Deut. xxii. 23. Coverdtxle’s Trans, 

2. Formerly in parts of Scotland, to marry 
for a year, after which the union might be : 
broken or made permanent.— 3. To give 1 
over as a possession; to transfer to the pos- j 
.session of. 

AVe list not to handfast ourselves to God Almighty, 
to make ourselves over to him by present deed of 
gift; but would fain, forsooth, bequeath ourselves to 
him a legacy in our last will and testament. 

Ab^, Bancroft. 

Handfastlyt (Iiand'fast-Ii), adv. By means | 
of handfasting; in a solemnly-pledged man- I 
uer. Holinshed. 

Hand-fetter (hand'fet-t6r), n. A fetter for 
the hand; a manacle. 

Hand-fish (hand'fish), n. See Cheironeo- 
■■■IDES. . . 

Hand-footed (hand'fii.t-ed), a. Having feet 
formed like human hands; chiropoclous. 
Handful (hand'fpl). Pl* Handfuls G^and'- 
fulz). 1. As much as the hand wiE grasp 
or contain.— 2. As much as the arms will 
embrace.— 3. t A palm; four inches. 

Broke his thigh bone about an handful above the 
knee. Clarendon. 

4. A small quantity or number; as, a hand- 
ful of men.— 5. As much as can be done; 
full employment. 

Being in possession of the town, they had their 
handful to defend themselves from firing, Raleigh. 
The phrase now nsed is to have the hands 
full. 

Hand-gallop (hand'gal-lup), n. A slow and 
easy gallop, in which the hand presses the 
bridle to hinder increase of speed. 

Ovid, with all his sweetness, has as little variety of 
numbers and sound as he ; he is always upon a hand- 
gallop, and his verse runs upon carpet ground. 

Dryden. 

Hand-gear (hand'ger), n. In a stewm-ervyine, 
the mechanism used for working the valves 
by hand ; the starting-gear. 

Hand-glass (hand'glas), n; InhoH. a glass 
used for placing over, protecting, and for- 
warding plants. 

Hand-grenade (hand'greu-ad), n. A gren- 
ade to be thrown by the hand. See Gren- 
ade. 

Handgripe (hand'grip), n. A gripe or seiz- 
ure and pressure with the hand. 

Handgritht (liand'gri'f h), 11 . [A, Sax. ha«d- 
grith—hand, hand, and grith, peace.} In 
law, peace or protection granted by the king 
under his own hand. 

Hand-guide (haud'gid), n. Same as Hand- 
director. 

Hand-gun (hand'gim), n. A gun wielded 
by the hand. 

Hand-hole (handliol), n. In steam-boilers, 
a small hole in the bottom of a water space, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; . m<5, met, her; .pine, pin; nfite, not, nibve; tube, tub, bqll; 


to admit of the hand bein^ inserted for the 
purpose of cleaning the boiler, <&c. 
Hand-hook (liand'lidk), n. An instrument 
used by smiths in twisting bars of iron. 
Handicap (han'di-kap), n. [Probably a con- 
traction of hand in the cap, the allusion, 
being to drawing a lot out of a cap, from 
the fairness of both principles. ] 1. In racing, 
an allowance of a certain amount of time or 
distance to the inferior competitors in a 
race to bring all as nearly as possible to an 
equality, or the extra weight imposed upon 
the superior competitors with the same ob- 
ject. The former inode is usually adopted 
in races between pedestrians, the latter in 
horse-racing. The amount of the handicap 
is generally adjusted in accordance with the 
performance of the competitors in previous 
contests ; and in horse-racing regard is had 
also to the age and sex of the horses. The 
principle is applied in other contests of 
agility or skill; thus, in draughts, a superior 
player is handicapped if he play an inferior 
with eleven men to Ids twelve.— 2. A race 
in which the supposed superiority of certain 
competitors is counterbalanced by addi- 
tional penalties of Aveight imposed on them 
to carry, or the inferiority of others is com- 
pensated by a certain amount of time or 
distance granted them in starting; as, the 
Ebor handicap; the NeAvmarket handicap. 
3. An old game at cards not unlike loo. 
Handicap (han'di-kap), v.t pret. and pp. 
handicapxied ; ppr. handicapping. To ar- 
range, as the competitors or the mode of 
competing in a contest, by allowing some 
advantage to an inferior competitor, or im- 
posing some penalty on a superior; so as to 
bring them as nearly as possible to an 
equality; as, to handicap s player; to handi- 
cap a race or a game. 

Handicap (han'di-kap), a. A term applied 
to a contest in which the competitors are 
handicapped; as, a handicap race. 
Handicapper (han'di-kap-er), n. One avIio 
handicaps. 

Handicraft (liand'i-kraft), n: [A. Sax. hand- 
gecraft Comp, handiwork. ] 1, Manual 

occupation; work performed by the hand.— 
2. A man Avho obtains his living by manual 
labour; one skilled in some mechanical art. 
[Hare.] 

The nurseries of children of ordinary gentlemen 
and handicrafts are managed in the same manner. 

Swift, 

Handicraft (hand'i-kraft), a. Belonging to 
a trade tliat requires art and manual labour. 
Handicraftsman (hand'i-krafts-man), n. A 
man skilled or employed in manual occupa- 
tion; an ai’tisan; a manufacturer. 
Handicuff (liand'i-kuf), n. Same as Bandy- 
cuff, 

Handily (hand'i-li), atf o. In a handy maimer. 
Handiness (hand'i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being handy. 

Ungraceful attitudes and actions, and a certain 
\ett-handiness (if I may use that word) loudly pro- 
claim low education, and low company. Chesterfield. 

Hand-in-hand (hand'in-hand), adv. With 
hand joined in hand; hence, with concert 
of action; in cordial union. 

Handiwork (hand'i-w<Srk), n, [A. Sax. hand- 
geweore, from hand, the hand, and gemcorc 
-weorc, Avork. Comp, handicraft] Work 
done by the hands; hence, any work. 
Handkerchert (hand'ker-cher), n. Hand- 
kerchief. ‘He showed me your handlcer- 
cher.’ Shale, 

Handkerchief Oiand'kfir-chef), n, {Band 
and kerchief. See Kerchief.] 1. A piece 
of cloth, usually silk, linen, or cotton, car- 
ried about the person for the purpose of 
wiping tlie face or hands as occasion requires. 

2. A neckcloth; a neckerchief. 
Hand-language G^and'Iang-gtvaj), n. The 
art of conversing by the hands; certain 
movements of the hands or fingers by which 
ideas are couA'eyed. employed chiefly by or 
in conversing with mutes. See Deafness. 
Handle (han'dl), v.t pret. & pp, handled; 
ppr. handling. [A Sax. handlian, to handle, 
a kind of freq. from hand. Comp, manage, 
from L. nianus, the hand.] 1. To touch; to 
feel Avith the hand; to bring the hand or 
hands in frequent contact Avith. 

The hocUes we daily handle . . . hinder the ap- 
proach of the parts of our hands that press them, 

Locke. 

The hardness of the winters (in Flanders) forces 
the breeders there to house and /nrwtf/ff their colts 
’ six months every year. Temple. 

2- To manage; to ply; to Avield. 

That fellow handles a bow like a crow-keeper. 

Shak. 

. 3. To treat; to deal Avith, as a person or a 
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topic; to USB well or ill; to discourse on; to 
discuss ; as, tlie autlior handled the subject 
with address. 

How wert thou Shak, 

You shall see how I will handle her. Shnk. 

I did in the begrinning’ separate divine testinionie 
from human; which method J have pursued, and so 
handled them both apart. Bacon, 

Handle (han'dl), n. [A. Sax. handel, from 
hand,] 1. That part of a thing which is in- 
tended to he grasped by the hand in using 
or moving the thing, as the haft of a sworcf, 
the bail of a kettle, the knob of a door, the 
lug on a trunk, &c.~-2. That of which use is 
made; the instrument of effecting a pur- 
pose: said of a person or thing. 

They overturned him in all his interests by the 
sure but fatal handle of his own good nature. South. 

— To give a handle, to furnish an occasion. 
■—A handle to one's name, a title. [Colloq.J 
Handle (han'dl), v,i. To use the hands; to 
feel with the hands; to work or act by means 
of the hands. 

They have hands, but they ha?/dle not. Ps. c.vv. 7. 

Handleahle (lian'dl-a-bl), a. That maybe 
handied. Sherwood. 

Hand-lead (handled), n. Naut. the lead 
which is used for sounding in rivers, har- 
bours, or shoal-water, and which is much 
smaller than the deep-sea lead. See Leap. 
Handler (haii'dl-6r), n. One who handles. 
Handless (handles), a. 1. Without a hand 
or hands.— 2. [Scotch.] Awkward. 
Hand-line (handlin), n. A small line used 
in fishing from boats at sea. 

Handling (han'dl-ing), n. 1 . A touching or 
using by the hand; a treating in discussion; 
dealing ; action. —2. In painting, manage- 
ment of the. pencil. 

Handloonx (handldm), n. A weaver’s loom 
w'orked by the hand, as distinguislied from 
a po?rer-?oom. 

Hand-made (haiKVmiid), a. Manufactured 
by the liand and not by a machine; m,hand- 
onade popev. 

Handmaid, Handmaiden(liandlnacl,hand'- 
mad-n), n, A maid that waits at hand; a 
female servant or attendant, 

Hand-makingt (liaiid'niak-ing), n. The act 
of pilfering; theft. Latimer. 

Hand-mallet (hand'mal-Iet), 71. A mallet 
or wooden hammer %vith a, handle. 

Handmill (handlnil), n. A mill for grinding 



Handmilis. 


grain, pepper, coffee, <fcG., moved by the 
hand, in opposition to one driven by steam, 
water, Ac. 

Hand-organ (hand'or-gan), n. A portable 
or barrel organ, played by means of a cylin- 
der set with pins or staples, and turned by 
the hand. 

Hand-paper (hand'pa-p6r), n. A particular 
sort of paper well laxown in the Record Office, 
and so called from its water-mark ( 1 ®”^), 
which goes back to the fifteenth century. 

■ Brewer. 

Hand-plant (hand'plant), n. {Band and 
2)lant, from the appearance of the stamens,] 
The Cheirostemon platanokles, a singular 
Mexican tree of the order Sterculiacese, that 
produces a flower, the stamens of which are 
so arranged as to present an appearance 
somewhat like that of the human hand. See 
Cheirostemon. 

Hand-press (hand'pres), 71. A press worked 
, by tlie hand, in opposition to one moved by 
steam-power, Ac. 

Hand-pump (hamrpump), n. In locomotive 
engines, the pump placed by the side of the 
flre-bo.v, worked by a hand-lever when the 
engine has to staud with steam up. This 
pump has now been superseded by injectors, 
&c., driven by the machinery of the loco- 
motive. 

Hand-rackle (Iiand'rak-1), a. Rash in strik- 
ing; hasty. [Scotch.] 

Handrail, Handrailing (hand'ral, hand- 
rallng), n. A rail or railing to hold by; as, 
(a) in a stair a rail raised upon slender posts, 
called balusters, to prevent persons falling 
down the well-hole, as also to assist them 
in ascending and descending, (&) In a loco- 


motive engine, the railing along the sidas 
to protect persons when x>assmg to the front. 
Hand-ruff (hand'ruf), 91. The original term 
for the ruffle. 

Hand-sail (hand'sal), n. A sail managed 
by the hand. 

The seamen will neither stand to their hand-sails, 
nor suffer the pilot to steer. Temple. 

Hand-sale (hand'sal), n. A sale made or 
confirmed by mutual shaking of hands. 
Handsaw (hand'sn-), n, A saw to be used 
with the hand. In the proverb, ‘not to 
know a hawk from a handsaw,’ denoting 
great ignorance, handsaio is a corruiJtion of 
hernshaw or heronsha^v, the heron (which 
see). 

Hand-screen (hand'skren), n. A screen re- 
semhling a fan, used by ladies for keeping 
off the heat of the fire, too glaring light, &c. 
Handscrew (hand'skru), n. An engine for 
raising heavy timbers or weights; a jack. 
Hand-seax (hand'seks), n. [A. Sax,] The 
Anglo-Saxon dagger, or short sword. 
Handsel, Hansel (hand'sel, han'sel), n, 
[From hand, and root of sell, sale. Comp. 
A. Sax. handselen, hand-syllan, to give into 
one’s hands, or to give the hand, from hand, 
and selan, sellan, sylhm, to give, to sell; 
Icel. handsal (from hand, and sal, sale), 
defined by Vigfusson as ‘the transference 
of a right, bargain, duty to another hy shak- 
ing hands;’ Ban. handsel, hansel, earnest.] 
A colloquial or familiar term much used 
both in England and Scotland to signify a 
gift; a New-year’s gift; an earnest, or ear- 
nest penny; a sale, gift, or delivery, or a 
using, which is regarded as the first of a 
series; the first money received in the nioni- 
ing for the sale of goods; the first money 
that a merchant receives in a shop newly 
opened; the first iweseiit sent to a young 
woman on her Avedding-day, Ac. 

The apostles term it the pledge of our inheritance, 
and the hansel or earnest of that which is to come. 

Hooker. 

Handsel, Hansel (hand'sel, han'sel), v.t 
To give a handsel to; to use or do for the 
first time. 

In timorous deer he hansels his young paws, 

And leaves the rug’g'ed bear for firmer claws, 


Cowley. 

Handsel, Hansel (hand'sel, han'sel), a. 
Used or enjoyed for the finst time; neAvly 
acquired or inherited. [Scotch.] 

Handsel -Monday (hand'sel-mun-da), n. 
The first Monday of the ueAV year, w]ien it 
was formerly usual in Scotland for servants, 
children, and others to ask or receive pre- 
sents or handsel. 

Handslioe (hand-'sho), ?i. [G. handschuh, a 
glove— a hand, and sohuh, a shoe.] A 
glove. Lemon. [Rare.] 

Handsmootht (liand'smbTH), adv. With 
dexterity; Avith skill or readiness; easily; 
readily. 

If we can but come off well here, we shall carry on 
the t&st handsmooth. Dr. H, More. 

Handsome (hand'sum), a. [From hand, and 
term, some (Avhich see). Comp. D. Jiand- 
zaam, tractable, serviceable, mild; G. hand- 
sdm, convenient, favourable.] 1. Bexteroiis; 
handy; ready; convenient. 

For a thief it is so handsome, as it may seem it was 
first invented for him. Spenser. 

That they (engines of wxir) be both easy to be car- 
ried and handsome to be moved and turned about. 

Balph Rplnnson 's Utopia). 

2. Possessing a form agreeable to the eye or 
to correct taste; endowed Avith a certain 
share of beauty along Avith dignity; haAung 
symmetry of parts; well fomed; as, a hdnd- 
some Avoman or maii; she lias a handsome 
person or face; a Afwidgo we building. 

O, what a world of vile ill-fiivour’d faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year! 

Shak. 

3. Graceful in manner; marked Avitli pro- 

priety and ease; becoming; appropriate; as, 
a style or composition. 

Easiness and handsome address in writing is 
hardest to be attained by persons bred in a meaner 
way. Felton. 

4. Ample; large; as, a handsome fortune. 

He at last accumulated a handsome smto. of money. 

Knox, 

5. Characteriised by or expressive of liber- 
ality or generosity; as, a handsome present; 
fi handsome action. 

Handsome t ( hand 'sum),, v.t. To render 
hsindsome; to render neat or beautiful, 
Donne. 

Handsomely (hand'sum-li), adu. 1, In a 
handsome manner. 

AVhen the kind nymph, changing her faultless shape, 
Becomes unhandsome, handsomely to ’scape. 

IValler. ■ 
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2 . Naut steadily and carefully; leisurely; 
as, to loAver handsomely. 

Handsomeness (haiid'sum-nes), n. 1 . The 
condition or quality of being handsome. 

Persons of tlie fairer se.x like that handsomeness 
for which they find themselves to be the most liked. 

Boyle. 

24 Favour; approA'al. 

He will not look with emy handsomeness 
Upon a woman. Beau. &• FI. 

Handspike (liand'splk), ?i. A bar, conimoidy 
of Avood, used Avith the hand as a lever f(;;r 
I various purposes, as in raising weights, 
heaving about a Avindlass, &c. 

Handstaff (hand'staf), ?i. pL Handstaves 
(hand'stavz). A javelin. Ezek. xxxix. 9. 
Handstroke (Iiand'strok), n. A bloAv or 
stroke given liy the hand, 

Handtigiit (hand' tit), a. Nmt. tight as 
may be made by the hand; moderately tight. 
Handtimbert (hand'tim-b6r), n. Under- 

AVOOd. 

Hand-tree (hand'tre), n. Same as Hand- 
2)lant. 

Handvice (hand'vis), n. A small portable 
vice that may be held iii the hand Avhile it 
is used. 

Hand -waled (hand'Avald), «. Waled or 
picked out Avithtlie hand; carefully selected. 
[Scotch.] 

Hand-weapon (hand'Ave-pon), n. A Aveapon 
to be Avielded by the hand. Num. xxxv. 18. 
Hand-AVlieel (hand'Avhel), n. A small fly- 
Avlieel, haA'ing usually a handle inserted in 
the rim of it, to serve the purpose of a crank 
in a machine Avhieh is worked by hand. 
HandwMlet (hand'whil), n. A short in- 
terval. 

Goiuscience every handwhile thou doste cry. 

Hey wood. 

Hand-Winged (hand'Avingd), a. Having : 
hands developed into something resembling 
AVings; cheiropterous: said of bats. 
Handwork (iiandVerk), n. Work done by 
the hands. 

Handworked, HandwronglitChand'Avdrkt,. 
hand'rat), a. Made Avith the hands. 
Hand-worm (iiand'Averm), 71. A species of 
Acarus. 

Handwrite (Iiand^-it), v.t To express in 
haiidAvriting ; to Avrite out; to copy or ex- 
press in manuscript. [Rare.] 

This work , . . did not enter on the question of 
the authorship of the Letters (of Junius), but was 
devoted to proving that, whoever was their author, 
they were handwriiien by Sir Philip Francis. 

Tetnple Bar. 

Handwrite (hand'rit), v.i. To perform the 
act of forming characters, letters, Ac., as 
Avith a pen; to write. 

Think what an accomplished man he would be, 
who could read well, handtariie well, talk well, 
speak well, and who should have good manners. 

Sir A. Helps. 

Handwriting (liand'rit-ing), n. l. The cast, 
or form of writing peculiar to each hand or 
person ; chirography. -- 2. That Avhich is, 
Avritten by hand; manuscript. 

Blotting out the handiuritinff of ordinances. 

Col. ii, 14, 

Handy (ban d'i), a, [From Aa^iff; comp. Sav. 
Goth, and D. handig, handy] 1. 1 Performed 
by the hand, ‘ To draAV up and come to. 
handy strokes.’ Milton. —'i. Performing 
Avith skill and readiness; skilled to use the 
hands with ease in performance; dexterous;, 
ready; adroit; skilful. 

She stript the stalks of all their leaves ; the best 
She cnird, and them with handy care she drest. 

Bryden. 

3. Ready to the hand; near; suited to the 
use pf the hand; convenient; as, my books. 
arc vary handy. 

The strike-block is a plane shorter than the jointer, 
and is more handy than the long jointer. Moxon. 

Handy-billy (hand'i-bil-Ii), n, Naut a 
small jigger purchase, used particularly in 
tops or the holds, for assisting in hoisting 
Avhen Aveak-handed. 

HandyblOW (hand 4 -bio), 71. A bloAV or 
stroke with the hand. 

Both parties now were drawn so close 
Almost to come to Butler. 

Handycuff (liand'i-kuf), 71. A hloAv or cuff 
Avith the hand. Written also Ilandiouff. 
Handy-dandy (liand'i-dan-di), 71. A play 
among children in which something is 
shaken between tAvo hands, and then a guess 
is made as to Avhich hand it is retained in. 

See how yond justice rails upon yond simple thief 1 
Flark in tliirte ea.v, change places, and handy-dandy, 
AVhich is the justice, which is the thief? Shak. 

Handy-fight t (liandT-fit), n. A fight Avitli 
the fists; a boxing-matcli; a hand-to-hanu 
fight. 


AY, wig; AA'li, lohig; zh, azure. — See Key. 
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Castor his Jiorse, Pollux loves hmid^-ftghts. 

/), JOHSOH* 

Haudygripe (tiand'i-grip), «. A gripe or 
seizure and iiressure with the Iiand; close 
fighting. 

The mastiffs, charging home, 

To blows and handygrt^ies were come. Hudtbras. 

HaadystroKe (Ii-a^d'i’Strok), 71 , A blow or 
stroke given by the hsmd. 

Handywork. Same as Uandiwork, 

Hane (liaiiX Same as Haw. 

Hang (bang), v.t pret. & pp. Imng or hanged 
(the latter is obsolete except in sense 2); 
ppr. haiKjing, [A. Sax. hmigan, h6n, for 
hdhan, pret. heng, pp. hangm, to hang np, 
to suspend (the n is inserted, as \\\go,gang)\ 
A. Sax. also hangian, to hang or be sus- 
pended ; 0. H, Gr. hahan, (x. hiingen, Ban, 
hcBiige, Icel. hanga, Goth, liahan, to sus- 
pend, to hang,} 1. To suspend; to fasten to 
some elevated point without support from 
below: often used with up; as, to hang a 
coat on a hook; to hang ttp a sign.— 2. To 
put to dCcath by suspending by the neck, 
‘Suppose he should have himg himself.’ B. 
Jonmn, ‘Was hung by martial law.’ 
Southey. ‘jETiAwp brave Sir Hugh.' W. Morris. 

S. To fasten in a manner which will allow 
of free motion upon the point or points of 
suspension: said of. a door, a gate, and the 
like.— A To cover, fumiaU, or decorate by 
anything suspended, as pictures, trophies, 
drapery, and the like; as, to hangm apart- 
ment with curtains or with pictures. 

Hwig be the heavens with, black. Shak. 
And htatg tby holy roofs with savage spoils. 

Dtyden, 

5. To cause or suffer to assume a drooping 
attitude; as, to hang the head. ‘Cowslips 
wan that hang the pensive head.’ Milton.— 
To hang down, to let fall below the proper 
position; to l)end down; to decline ; as, to 
hang down the head.— To hang fire, to be 
slow in discharging or communicating fire 
through the vent to the charge: said of a 
giin; hence, to hesitate or be slow in acting; 
to exhibit want of promptitude.— To hang 
out, (a) to suspend inopenview; to display; 
to exhiiiit to notice ; as, to hang but false 
colours, (ft) To hang abroad; to suspend in 
the op)en air.— To wp,; (a) to suspend; 

to place on something fixed on high. (6) To . 
keep or suffer to remain undecided ; as, to '■ 
hang up a cjuestion in debate. ' 

Hang (hang), vn. 1. To be suspended; to 
be sustained wholly or partly by something 
above; to dangle; to depend; to he sup- 
ported with free motion on the point or 
points of suspension; as, his coat was hang- 
ing on a peg; the door hcmgs well; to hang 
on the neck of a person. 

not on aiy garments. S/id^. 

2. To bend forward or downward; to leaii 
or iiicliue. 

His neck obliquely o'er his shoulder hwtg. Pope. 

5. To be supported by something raised 
above tlie ground; as, changing garden on 
the top of a house.— 4, Fig. to be attached 
to or connected with in various ways; as, 
(a) to have origin; to proceed; to arise. 

IVhere curt speech and soft per-suasion /iUfcg. 

PrioK 

(&) To cling to or remain with one, as habits. 

I felt the prejudices of my education ... stUl 
hang^ing about me. gpnniiis. 

(c)To have a basis of certain grounds or 
considerations; as, this question on 

ft single point.— 5. To hover; to impend; as, 
many dangers hang over the country. 

Sundry blessings about his throne. S/tali. 

6. To be delayed; to be kept back. ‘Her 
accents /mwp/ Dry den, 

A noble stroke he lifted high, 

Which not. Milton: 

7. To linger; to lounge; to loiter. 

I /tu»g mt]x grooms and porters on the bridge. 

„ . , Tennyxon, 

6. To incline; to have a steep declivity; as, 
Jiawjtng grounds.— 9. To be put to death 
by suspension from the neck. 

Sir Balaam /tafigs". Pope. 

—Tahang hack, to recede; to go reluctantly 
forward.— To hang on or upon, (a) to adhere 
to, often as something troiililesome and 
unwelcome; to weigh upon; to drag. 

A cheerful temper dissipates the apprehensions 
which /mug on the timorous, Addison, 

Life hangs upon me and becomes a burden. 

■ ' ■'* Addison, . 

(&)To adhere obstinately; to be importun- 
ate. (c) To rest; to reside; to continue; as, 
sleep hung on his eyelids. Shale, (d) To be 
; dependent on. 


How wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours 1 
S/:ai, 

(e) Naut. to hold fast without belaying; to 
pull forcibly. (/) To regard with passion- 
ate admiration; as, the audience hung upon 
the speaker's words. 

What though I be not so in grace as you, 

So hung upon with love, so fortunate. S/tah. 

—To hang out, to lodge or reside. [Colloq.] 
— To hang over, to project at the top. A 
wall is said to hang over when the top pro- 
jects beyond the bottom, — Tohang together, 
(«) to be closely united; to cling. 

In the common cause we are all of a piece; we 
hang together. Dryden, 

(&) To be self-consistent; as, the story does 
not hang together. — To hang to, to adhere 
closely; to cling.— To hang in doubt, to be 
in suspense or in a state of uncertainty. 

Thy life shall hang in doubt before thee. 

Dent. xxvUi. 66. 

Hang (hang), n. 1. A slope or declivity; 
amount of slope or declivity; as, the hang 
of a road; hence, general inclination, bent, 
or tendency; as, the hang of a discourse.— 
2. The mode in which one thing is connected 
with another, or in which one part of a 
thing is connected with another part; as, 
the hang of ascythe.— 3. Abit; the least bit. 
[Colloq.] 

She looks as well as you by candle-light, but she 
can’t ride a hang. Macmilian's Mag. 

Hang-bird (hangdiSrd), n. In America, a 
name familiarly given to the Baltimore 
oriole, from tlie peculiar construction of its 
nest. 

Hangby (hang'bi), n. A dependant: so 
called in contempt; a hanger-on. 

Enter none but the ladies and their 

Welcome beauties and your kind shadow, 

P. gponsan. 

Hang-choice (haiig‘chois), n. The position 
of a person who is under the necessity of 
choosing one of two evils, [Scotch,} 

I hope St. Patrick suns' better than Blattergowl’s 
precentor, or it would be kang-choice between the 
poet and the precentor, Sir W. Scott, 

Hang-dog ’hang^dog), n. A base and de- 
graded cYiaracter, fit only to be the hang- 
manofdogs. Congreve, 

Hang-dog (hang'dog), a. Of or pertaining 
to a hang-dog; having a low, degraded, or 
blackguard-like appearance; as, a hang-dog 
look; a hang-dog coimtevLfmee. 

Hanger (hang'er), n, a. One who bangs or 
causes to he lianged. 

He (Sir Miles Fleetwood) was a very severe hanger 
of highwaymen. Aubrey. 

2. That which hangs or is suspended; speci- 
fically, <[o^) a short broad sword, incurvated at 
the point, which was suspended from the 
girdle. (&) A hanging or sloping wood or 
grove. 

A considerable part of - — — “Q*-- 

the great woody hanger at f t 

Hawkley was torn froin Its h 
place, leaving' a high free- 
stone cliff naked and bare. 

Gilbert White. 

S. That from which any- 
thing is hung or sus- 
pended; as, (6t) the 
girdle or belt from 
wliich the sword was 
suspended at the side. 

(&) In much, a part that 
suspends a journal-bo.x 
in which shafting, (fee., runs. 
nanging-braokei. 
Bmser-ouQiang'^r-onXn. pi. Hangers-on 
(hang'6rz-on). 1. One who hangs on or sticks 
to a person, a place, society, (fee. ; a parasite; 
a dependant; one who adheres to others’ 
society longer than he is wanted.—! In 
tninitig, a person employed at the bottom of 
the shaft in fixing the skip or bucket to the 
chain. 

Hanging (hanging), p. and a. 1. Torebod- 
ing death by the halter. 

What a hanging fac(i I Dryden, 

2. Eequiring or deserving punishment by 
the lialter. 

It’s a hanging tnatter to touch a penny’s worth of 
them,^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Sala. 

Hanging (hanging), n. 1, Death by suspen- 
sion.— 2. What is luing up to drape a room, 
as tapestry, paper, or the like, hung or fas- 
tened by way of ornament against the wails: 
used chiefly in the plural. 

No purple clothe the palace walls, 
Dryke^t, 

3. Display; exliibition: with out. ^TheJmur- 
ing oitt of false colours.’ Addison. 



Hanger or Hanging- 
bracket. 


Called also 



Hanging-buttress. 


Hanging-bracket (hang'ing-brak-et), n. 8ee 
Hangbk. 

Hanging-buttress (hang'ing-but-tres), n. 
In arch, a buttress not 
standing solid on a found- 
ation, but supported on 
a corbel. It is applied 
chiefly as a decoration. 
Hanging-garden (hang‘- 
ing-gar-dii), n. A garden 
formed in terraces rising 
one above the other. The 
lianging-gardens of Ba- 
liylon were anciently 
reckoned among tlie 
wonders of the world. 
They were five in iium- 
bei', and occupied each 
an area of 4 acres, and 
the summit was 300 feet 
above the base, so that 
the whole presented the 
appearance of a great 
py ramid. They were sup- 
plied with water by a 
reservoir at the summit, 
which afforded the means 
of irrigation and supplied 
the fountains. Groves, 
avenues, and parterres of 
flowers completed the 
beauty of the scene, and 
banquetting rooms were 
distributed through the 
terraces. 

Hanging-guard (iiang‘- 
ing-gfird), n. Milit. a 
defensive position with the broad.sword. 
Hanging-bolder (hanging-hold-er), n. One 
employed to hold up hangings; an usher. 
Beau. & FI 

Hanging-pear Oiang'ing-par), n. A species 
of pear which ripens about the end of Sep- 
tember. 

Hanging-side (iianging-sid), n. In mining, 
the overhanging side of an inclined or had- 
ing vein. 

Hanging-sleeve (hang'ing-slev), n, i. A strip 
of the same stuff with the gown, hanging 
down the back from the shoulders.-—*! A 
loose sleeve. 

Hanging-valve (hanging-valv), n. A .spe- 
cies of valve common in rotatory steam- 
engines ami pumps, so named from its posi- 
tion when open. 

(liang'maii), a. 1. One who hangs 
anoSier; a public executioner; hence, as 
such persons were often Imv characters, 
sometimes a terra of reproach, without re- 
ference to office. —2. t A jocular term of en- 
dearment or familiarity. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowstring, and 
the little dare not .shoot. Shah, 

HangmansMp (hang'man-sliip), n. The 
office or character of a hangman. 

Hangnail (hang^nrd), n. [A. Sax. angncegl, 
an agnail, a whitlow— trouble, pain, 
and ncegl, a nail] A small piece of the 
epidermis detached so as to tear the in- 
tegument at the root of the finger nails. 
Hangnest (hang’nest), n. X. A nest that 
hangs from something, as tlie branch of a 
tree, like a bag or pocket. - t- 2. A bird that 
constructs such a nest, :a,s the Baltimore 
oriole or red-bird; a hang-bird. 

Hang-net (liang'net), n. A net with a large 
mesh. 

Hangwite (hang'wit), n. [A. Sax. hangan, 
to hang, and a mulct or Hue.] In old 
Bnglish law, a liberty granted to a person 
whereby, on paying a certain fine, he is quit 
of a felon or thief hanged without judgment 
or ti'ial, or escaped out of custody. 

Hank (hangk), 71. [Comp. Dan. hank, a 
handle, a hook, a clasp; Sw. hank, a band; 
Icghhanki, a hasp or clasp, a pulley; honk, 
a hank or coil, fiangr, a coil, a difficulty., 
Probably from Adii^.] 1. A parcel consist- 
ing of two or more skeins of yarn or thread 
tied together.— 2. A tie; ahold. 

For if you side for love or money. 

With crowns that have so oft undone ye, 

The dev’i will get a upon ye. 

litidibras Rediviiius. 

3. Naut, a ring of wood, rope, or iron fixed 
to a stay to confine the stay-sails; used in 
the place of a grommet.— 4. A withy or rope 
forfastening agate. [Local]— iIa7i&/or/mnfc 
(7iawt.), a phrase applied to two ships which 
tack and make a progress together; as, the 
Vulture and Mercury turned up the river 
hank for Jiank, 'without being able to get tu 
windward of each other. 

Hank (hangk), v.t. 1. To form into hanks.— 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, mot, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; 


ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. tey. 
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% To compress tightly by means of a rope 
or cord; to draw tightly; to fasten. {Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch.] 

Hanker (hang'ker), v.i. [Allied to D. hun>- 
keren, to desire earnestly, to long after; 
probably to hmmer also.] 1. To long for 
with a keen appetite and rmeasiness; to 
have a vehement desire of something, ac- 
companied with uneasiness: usually followed 
by after. 

The wife is an old coquette, that is always hanker- 
ing after the diversions of the town, Addison. 

2. To linger with expectation. 

It cannot but be very dangerous for you to hanker 
hereabouts. (1659). 

Hankering (hang'k^r-ing), n. A keen ap- 
petite that causes uneasiness till it is grati- 
fied; vehement desire to possess or enjoy. 

The republic that fell under the subjection of the 
duke of Florence, still retains many hankerings after 
its ancient liberty. Addison. 

Hankeringly (hang'ker-ing-li), adv. In a 
hankering manner; longingly. 

Hankey- pankey ( hang 'ke- pang' ko), n. 
[Comp, hocus-pocm.’] Jugglery; trickery. 
Hankie (hang'kl), v.t. [Dim. and freq. from 
hmik.'] To twist; to entangle. 

Han-lin (hanTin), n. [Chinese.] The na- 
tional or imperial college of China, from 
the members of which the emperor's minis- 
ters are generally chosen. 

Hanoverian (han-o-veM-an), n. A native 
or naturalized inhabitant of Hanover. 
Hanoverian (lian-o-ve'ri-an), a. Pertaining 
to Hanover. 

Hans (hanz), n. A nickname for a Dutch- 
man, equivalent to John or Jack. 

Hans, after filling the pockets of his . . . hose with 
our money by assuming the character of a native, 
would, as soon as a pressgang appeared, lay claim 
to tiic privileges of an alien. Macaulay. ■ 

Hansard, (han'sard), n. [See Hanse.] A 
merchant of one of the Hanse towns. 
Hansard Q^an'shrcl), 71 . The name given to 
the Briti^ parliamentary records and de- 
bates, from their being printed and pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Hansard. 

Hanse (bans), [G-. hanse, hama, league.] 
A league; a confederacy. 

Hanse (bans), a. Hanseatic; as, Hanse 
towns. —Hanse certain commercial 

cities in Germany which associated for the 
Iirotection of commerce as early as the 
twelfth century. To this confederacy ac- 
ceded certain commercial cities in Holland, 
England, France, Spain, and Italy, until 
they amounted to seventy-two, and for cen- 
turies the confederacy commanded the 
respect and defied the po'wer of kings. 
Liibeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, the three 
free cities of Germany, are still often spoken 
of as the Hanse towns. 

Hanseatic (han-se-atTk), a. Pertaining to 
tile Hanse towns or to their confederacy. 
Hansel (han'sel), ?i. See Handsel. 

Hansel (lian'sel), v.t. See Handsel. 
Hanselines, ?i. The loose breeches worn 
during the fifteenth century. 

Hansom, Hansom-cab (han'snm, han'sum- 
kab), n. A two-wheeled hackney carriage or 
cabriolet used in the cities and large towns 
of Britain, and named after the inventor. It 
holds two persons besides the driver, who 
sits on an elevated seat behind the body of 
the carriage, the reins being brought over 
the top. 

Ha’nt (hant). A vulgar contraction of have 
not or Ms not; as, 1 ha*nt, he ha*nt, we 
ha‘nt. 

Hantle (han'tl), -n. [Dan. antal, G. anzahl, 
a number, a multitude, with aspirate pre- 
fixed.] A considerable number; a great 
many; a great deal. [Scotch.] 

Hanuman (liandpman), n. [Skr., lit. hav- 
ing a jaw, because he was cast to the ground 
by Indra and had his jaw broken.] The 
name of a fabulous monkey, the friend of 
Vishnu, much referred to in the second or 
classical age of Hindu mythology. Also, 
the name of a monkey in India to which 
worship is paid, noted for its fondness for 
rice. 

Hap (hap), n. [Icel. happ, good fortune, 
luck; comp. A. Sax. hmpp, suitable, con- 
venient ; D. happen, to snatch at ; W. hap, 
hah, chance, fortune. Happy, mishap, 

?iaps, md Mppeu are derivatives.] That 
which takes place or comes suddenly or 
unexpectedly ; also, the maimer of occur- 
rence or taking place; chance; fortune; 
.accident; casual event; vicissitude. 

\yhether art it was or heedle.ss Art/, Spenser. 

Often had she seen 
The tragick end of many a bloody fray; 

Her life had fiill of Art/x and hazards been. Frt»yrtx | 


Hap (hap), v.i. To happen; to befall; to 
come by chance. 

Oftimes it haps that sorrowes of the mynd 
Find reraedie unsought. Spenser. 

Hap (hap), u.f. To hop. [Scotch.] 

Hap (hap), u. if. [Probably from A. Sax. 
heapian, to heap up.] To cover in order to 
conceal; to cover in order to defend from 
cold or from rain or snow; to screen. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

He should not be the better hapt or covered from 
cold. Rohmson. 

Hap, Happin (hap, hap'in), n. A cloak or 
plaid; a covering. [Old Engli.sh and Scotch.] 
Hapalidss (hap-al'i-de), n. pi A family of 
South American platyrliine monkeys, found 
chiefly in Brazil. The marmoset, sahoni, 
and ouistiti are the popular and native 
names for these animals. 

Hap-harlot (liapfiihr-lot), n. [O.E. hap, a 
covering, and haidot, a male servant.] A 
coarse rough coverlet; a rug. 

Hap-hazard (hap-ha'z6rdX n. [Hap, and 
hazard (which see).] Chance; accident. 

We take our principles at kap-hazard on trust. 

Locke. 

Hapless (liapTes), a. Without hap or luck; 
luckless ; unfortunate ; unlucky ; unhappy; 
as, hapless youth; hapless maid. 

Haplessly (haples-li), adv. In a hapless 
manner. 

Haplessness (hapTes-nes), n. The state of 
being hapless, 

Haplolsenese (ha-plo-le'ne-e), n. pi. [Gr. 
/lopZoos, single, and lainos, stoned, from laas, 
a stone.] A tribe of frondose liverworts 
(Hepaticae), of the division Jungermanni- 
aceae, characterized by a one -leaved in- 
volucre Avitliout any true perianth, a spheri- 
cal capsule, and dichotomous ribbed fronds. 
'This tribe comprises some of the finest of 
the frondose liverworts. 

Haply (hapTi), adv. By hap, accident, or 
chance; perhaps; it may be. 

Lest hafly ye be found to fight against God. 

Acts V. 39. 

Hap’orth (hap'erfeh), n. [Contr. of half- 
pemiy-worth.'l As much as a halfpenny will 
buy; hence, a very small quantity. [Colloq,] 
Happe,t?t. Hap; chance. Chaucer, 
Happe,t u.l To happen. Chaucer. 
Happen (hap'n), v.i. [From hap; comp. 
W. Jiapiaiv, to happen, to have luck. See 
Hap.] To chance; to be or be brought about 
unexpectedly or by chance; to take place; 
to occur; as, I happeiied to be there; this 
happens often. 

There shall no evil happen, to the just. Prov. xii. si. 

They talked together of all those things which had 
happened. Luke xxiv. 14. 

— To happen in or into, to enter casually; to 
make a chance call at [Colloq.]— To happen 
on, to meet with; to fall or light upon. 

I have happened on some other accounts relating 
to mortalities. Graunt. 

Happen, Happens (hap'n, hap'nz), adv. 
Possibly; perhaps. [Provincial.] 

Happer (hap'er), n. A mill-hopper. [Scotch. ] 
Happert Cbap'er), 'u.i To skip about; to 
hop. 

Those shameless companions, which attribute unto 
themselves the name of the company of Jesus: which 
are, within these forty years, crawled out of the bot- 
tomless pit, to happer 3x16. swarm throughout the 
world. Harman. 

Happify (hap'pi-fi), v.t. To make happy. 
[Rare.] 

Happily(hap'pi-Ii),adu, [See Happy.] IBy 
good fortune ; fortunately ; lucidly ; with 
success. 

Preferr'd by conquest, happily q’erthrown. Waller. 

2. In a happy manner, state, or circum- 
stances; as, he lived happily wliln his wife. 

3. With address or dexterity; gracefully; in 
a manner to insure success. 

Formed by thy converse happily to steer 
From grave to gay; from lively to severe. Pope. 

4. By chance; perad venture; haply. 

One thing more I shall wish you to desire of them, 
who Art//i7v may peruse these two treatises. 

Sir M. Digby. 

Syn. Fortunately, luckily, successfully, pros- 
perously, contentedly, dexterously, felicit- 
ously, gracefully. 

Happiness (liap'pi-nea), n. [From happy. 'i 

1. The state of being happy; the agreeable 
sensations which spring from the enjoynieiit 
of good; that state of a being in which his 
desires are gratified by the enjoyment of 
pleasure without pain; felicity. 

Happiness consists in the multiplicity of agreeable 
consciousness. 'Johnson. 

2. Good luck; good fortune; as, I have the 
happiness to find you at home.-— 3. Fortui- 


tous elegance; unstudied grace. * Certain 
graces and happinesses peculiar to every 
language.’ 

For there's a happiness as well as care;. Pope. 
—Happmess, Felicity, Blessedness. Happi- 
ness, the generic word, is e.xpressive of 
nearly every kind of pleasure, except that 
of our mere animal nature; felicity is not 
only a more formal word for hapipiness, but 
also involves a substantial ground for the 
feeling; Messed?iess denotes a state of the 
most refined happiness arising from the 
purest social, benevolent, and religious 
affections. 

Ah ! whither now are fled 

Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 

Of happiness. Thomson. 

Mind immortal is power and felicity. Js. Taylor. 

True blejisedness consisteth in a good life and a 
happy death. Murray. 

Happit (hap'pit), pp. Covered for warmth 
or security; also, hopped. [Scotch.] 

Happy (hap'pi), a. [From hap (which see). ] 
1. Being in the enjoyment of agreeable sen- 
sations from the possession of good; enjoy- 
ing good of any kind, peace, tranquillity, 
and comfort; contented in mind; delighted; 
satisfied.— 2. In circumstances or condition 
favourable to such enjoyment ; prosperous; 
fortunate; successful; secure of good, 

A?rt/Ar is that people whose God is the Lord. 

Ps. c.\Uv, 13. 

Chemists have been more happy in finding experi- 
ments, than the causes of them. ^ Boyle. 

3. Well suited for a purpose or occasion; 
well devised; felicitous; apt; as, a happy 
thought; a happy expedient ; a hai^py e.\- 
pression; a happy reply.— 4. That supplies 
pleasure; that furnishes enjoyment; that 
brings or is attended with good fortune, 
luck, or pleasure; agreeable; as, a happy 
condition; in happier tirm^, ‘]?orts and 
Mppy havens.’ Sliak.—B: Dexterous; readj ; 
able. 

One gentleman is Art//y at a reply, another excels 
I in a rejoinder, Snoift. 

6. Diving in concord; enjoying the pleasures 
of friendship; as, a happy family. — 7. Pro- 
pitious; favourable; as, a Aappy omen. 

Therefore, for goodness' sake and as you're known 
The first and happiest hearers of the town. 

Be sad as we \vould make you. Shak. 

8. Indicative or expressive of happiness. 

The air was full of happy sounds; overhead the 
.skylarks sang in jocund rivalry ; ... the bees made 
the heather and the thyme musical as they flew from 
flower to flower, Cornhill Mag, 

—Happy family, an assemblage of animals 
of diverse habits and propensities living 
amicably, or at least quietly, together in one 
cixge.— Happy yo lucky, taking things as they 
come; easy-going.— man he his dole, 
an ancient proverbial expression implying 
may his dole or lot in life be that of a happy 
man! 

Let every man beg his own way, and happy man 
be his dale I Beau. & Fi, 

Happy (hap’pi), V.t To make happy. Bhak, 
Happy-maMiig (hap'pi-mrik-ing), a. Mak- 
ing happy. 

Hapshackle (hap'shak-I), v. t. Same as Ham- 
shackle (which see). 

Hafiuebut (hak'but), [Fr. haquehuie.] A 
hand-gun; an arquebuse. 

Haqueton (hak'e-ton), n. Same as Haeque- 
ton, 

H&r- (hlir). (A. Sax. here, G. heer, an 
army.] A syllable occurring as a prefix in 
person and place names, and signifying an 
army ; thus, Harold signifies the leader of 
an army; Harman, G. Hermann, man of an 
army; Hereford, ford of an army. It takes 
various forms, as hare, her, liei'e, &c. 

Haram (ha'ram), n. Same as Harem, 
Harangue (ha-rang’}, n. [Fr. ; Pr. arenyua. 
It. aringa, a harangue, ariiigo, a place where 
harangues are made, from O.H.G. hring, a 
circle, a ring,] 1. A speech addressed to a 
large public assembly; a loud address to a 
multitude ; a popular oration; a public ad- 
dress.— 2. A bombastic or pompous address 
to one or a few persons; a tirade or decla- 
mation,— S'pcecA, Harangue, Oration. See 
under Speech. 

Harangue (Iia-rangO, v.i. pret. <fc pp. ha- 
rangued; ppr. haranguing. To make an 
address or speech to a large assembly ; to 
make a bombastic or pretentious speech. 
Harangue (ha-rangO, v.t. To address by a 
harangue; as, the general harangued the 
troops. 

Haranguer (ha-rang'6r), n. One who ha- 
rangues or is fond of haranguing; a noisy 
declaimer, 


cli, c/iain; Ch, Sc. locA; g, Jo; j,j'ob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, ship; 5Ti, iften; th, f/an; w, wg; wh, le/iig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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We 5ire not to think every clamorous haranguer, 

or every splenetic repinerag'ainstacourt, is therefore 

a patriot. Berkeley. 

Harass (ha'ras), vJ. ffr. Origin 

uncextam, probably connected with Fr. 
harier, to harry/ vex, molest. Comp, hare, 
vX} To weary, fatigue, or tire with bodily 
labour; to weary with importimitj^ care, or 
perplexity; to ]:)erplex; to annoy by repeated 
attacks; to waste or desolate; as, to harass 
an army by a long march; to harass an 
enemy by constant assaults; to be harassed 
by continued anxieties. 

Nature oppress’d and harass'd out with care. 

ylddispfi, 

A multitude of tyrants, which have for a long while 
harassed and wasted the soul. Hatwnoiid. 

Syn. To weary, jade, tire, perplex, distress, 
tease, ve.x, molest, trouble, disturb. 

Harass (ha'ras), «, Waste; disturbance; dis- 
tress; devastation. [Eare»3 

The men of Judah to prevent 

The /ejimxj- of their land, beset me round. Mittm. 

Harasser (ha'ras-6r), n. One who harasses 
or teases; a spoiler. 

Harassmeat (ha'ras-ment), n. The act of 
harassing or state of being harassed ; vexa- 
tion. 

HarbetOtiat (hlird)6r-us), a. Same as Ha?'- 
b&rous, Tyndale, 

Harbinger (liiir^biu- jer), n. [0. E. Im^hegiei', 
harbesher, &c., one who provides haibourage 
or lodging, a harbinger; for the insertion 
of the 11 QOjXYiiavQ messenger, passenger. See 
HARBOua.] 1. One who provides lodging; 
specifically, an officer of the king’s house- 
hold who rides a day’s journey before the 
court when travelling, to provide lodgings 
and other accommodations. 

Bishop Ken’s house . , . was marked by the /jrtr- 
biftger for tlie use of Mrs, Eleanor Gwyn. Hawkins. 

2. iV forerunner; a precursor; that which 
precedes and gives notice of the expected 
arrival of something else ‘ Tice like virtue’s 
harbinger.' Shak. 

I’l! be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach. Shak. 

Harbinger (h;ir'bin-jer), r,t. To precede by 
: a harbinger; to presage or determine, as a 
harbinger. 

One majority often harbingers another. 

Remarks on State of Parties, rS<^, 

Harboroxtgh. t (hUr^bur-ro), n. A harbour or 
lodging. Spenser. 

HarborOTis,t Harbour oust (hhi’T»6r-us), a. 
AlfortUng harbour or shelter; hospitable. 
Harbour (lulr'b^r), n. [O.E, harborrow, har- 
hroughe, tfec,, lodging, protection ; A. Sax. 
here-berga, a military station, a lodging- 
liouse--/ierc, an army, and beorgan, &e?’^an, 
to shelter or protect; comp. G. lierberge, 
shelter, hou.se of entertainment, which has 
given origin to It. alhergo, Fr. auberge, an 
inn.] 1. A lodging; a place of entertainment 
and rest; an asylum; a shelter; a refuge. 

For harbour at a thousand doors they knocked. 

Dryden. 

2. A port or haven for ships. -Harbours are 
often formed artificially, either wholly or 
partially, by the building of moles, break- 
waters, piers, and sometimes by large float- 
ing masses of timber, which rise and fall 
with the tide. -—3. In glass-making, a techni- 
cal name for a chest 6 or 7 feet long, which 
holds the mixed ingredients previous to 
being put into the pot for fusion. 

Harbour (hhr'b^r), v.t, 1. To shelter; to 
protect; to secure; to secrete; as, to harbour 
a thief. ^Any place, that harbours men.' 
Shale.— 2. To entertain; to cherish; to in- 
dulge; as, to Mf&owr malice : or revenge. 

. — Foster, &ierish, Barbour, Indulge. See 
under Cherish. 

Harbour (hilFbfir), vA. To lodge or abide 
for a time; to receive entertainment; to take 
shelter. 

This night let's harboror here in York. Shak. 

Harbourage t <hfii’ffi6r-aj), «. Shelter; en- 
tertainment; lodgment; both literally and 
figuratively. 

Where can I get me harbourage for the night? 

Tennyson. 

How could a dream so vain find harbourage 
In thy fantastic brain? f. Raillie. 

Harbour-dues OiuT'bSr-duz), n. pi. Certain 
charges to which a ship or its cargo is sub- 
jected for the USB of a harbour, moorings, 
<&c. 

Harboured / h aFli^rd ), pp. Entertained ; 
sheltered. — Harboured or lodged, in her. a 
term pecxiliar to the stag, hart, <fcc., xvhen 
lying down. It is sometimes termed Couch- 
anf. 


Harbourer (har'bOr-fer), n. 1, One who 
entertains or shelters. ~2.t One whose duty 
it was to trace a hart or hind to its covert. 
Harbour-gasket (hilr'ber-gas-ket), 7i, F aut. 
one of a series of broad, but short and well- 
blacked gaskets, placed at equal distances 
on the yard of a ship, for shoxviug off a xvell- 
furled sail in port 

Harbourless ( hfir'b6r-les ), a. Without a 
harbour; destitute of shelter or a lodging. 
Harbour-light (har'ber-llt), n. A light or 
lighthouse to guide ships in entering a har- 
bour. 

Harbour-log (hkr'ber-log), tl Naut that 
part of the log-book which belongs to the 
period during which a ship is in port. 
Harbour-master (hfirTer-inas-tfer), n. An 
officer who has cliai-ge of the mooring of 
ships, and executes the regulations respect- 
ing harbours. 

Harbour-reach (hfirTer-redi), n. Faut thQ 
reach or stretch of a xvinding river which 
leads direct to a harbour. 

Harbour-watch (hardser-woch), n. Baut. 
a division or subdivision of the watcli kept 
on night-diity, when the ship rides at single 
anchor, to meet any emergency. 
Harbrought (hfir^bro), n. [An older form 
oi harhmr. I An inn ; a lodging. Usually 
written JIarboroug/i. 

Leave nie those WUs where harbrottgh \\\^ to see, 
Nor holly bush, nor brere, nor winding ditch. 

Sfenser. 

Hard (hard), n. 1. A ford or passage across 
a river. The term is chiefly used in the 
fenny districts. —2. A Idnd of pier or landing- 
place for boats on a river. Mdrryatt. 

Hard (lidrd), a. [A. Sax. heard; comp. Goth. 
Iiai'dm, Icel. hardr, Ban. kaard, B. hard, 
G. hart, Gog. Gr. kraios, kartos, strength.] 
1, Firm; solid; compact; not easily pene- 
trated or separated into parts; not jdelding 
to pressure; applied to material bodies, and 
opposed to soft; as, hard wood; hard flesh; 
a 7/.ard; apple. — 2. Difficult to the under- 
standing; not easy to the intellect; as, a 
hard problem; a hai'd cause. 

In which are some things hard to be understood. 

a Pet. iii. i6. 

3. Difficult of accomplishment ; not easy to 
be done or executed; laborious; fatiguing; 
an, n hard >vay; work or labour; hard 
duty; hard service; a hard task; a disease 
hard to cure. 

Is .'inythitiff too hard for the Lord? Gen, xviii. 14. 

4, Bifflciilt to endure; oppressive; rigorous; 
severe; cruel; distressing; painful; as, hard 
bondage; a hard case; it is hard to pxinish 
a man for speculative opinions. 

There .nre none who suffer more under the griev- 
ances of a hard government than the suVjjects of 
little principalities. _ Addison. 

6. Unfeeling; insensible; not easily moved 
by pity; not .susceptible of kindness, mercy, 
or other tender affections ; harsh ; severe ; 
obdurate; exacting; as, a /larcJ heart. 

They will fake her, they will make h.QT hard, 

And she will pass me by in after-life 

With some cold reverence worse than were she dead. 

Tennyson. 

6, Severe ; harsh ; abusive ; unkind ; unfav- 
ourable. 

Have you given hint any /mrrf words of late? Shak, 
A.S thou lov’.st me, do him not that wrong, 

To bear a opinion of his truth. Shak. 

7, Severe ; pinching with cold ; rigorous ; 
tempestuous; as, a hard winter.— 8. Power- 
ful; forcible; urging; pressing close on. 

The stag was too for the horse. L' Estrange, 

The disputant was too hard far his antagonist. 
Anon. 

9. Austere; rough; acid; sour; as, the cider is 
hard.— 10. Harsh; stiff; forced; constrained; 
imnatural. 

Others . . . make the figures than the 

marble itself, Prydett. 

Hi.s diction is hard, his figures too bold. Dryden. 
In painting, a picture is said to be bard 
when the lights and shades are too .strongly 
marked, and too close to each other.— 11. At- 
tended with poverty or dearth ; not pros- 
perous; distressing; as, last three years have 
been very hai'd. 

There are bonfires decreed ; and if the times had 
not been hard, my billet should have burnt too. 

Dryden, 

12. Avaricious; difficult in making bargains; 
close; of a griping, sordid disposition. 1 

I knew thee that thou art an hard man, reaping ! 
where thovi hast not sown. Mat. xxv, 24. [ 

13. Bough; of coarse features; as, a hard i 
face or countenance.— 14. Coarse ; unpalat- I 
able or scanty; as, hard fare. —15. In gram, i 
applied (a) to the consonants (also called ' 


surd) f, k,p),s, t, and the sound of th in thin, 
which are all capable of being jiroiiounced 
without any voice sound, as distinguished 
from the consonants v, g (in get), h, z, d, and 
the sound of th in thine, U'hich are incapable 
of being so pronounced; and (&) to the 
sound of c in corn and g in get, as distin- 
guished from the sound of the same letters 
In 0 % and 16. Heavy; slow. 

If the interim be but a se’nnight, time’s pace is so 
hard that it seems the length of seven year. Shak. 

17. Possessing the characteristic of not being 
suitable for washing with: a term applied to 
certain kinds of water. Water has this cha- 
racteristic from holding salts of lime or 
magnesia in solution, which decompose com- 
mon soap and form an in.soluble stearite of 
lime or magnesia. —II ard cash, gold or silver 
coin, tColloq.]— ArditoifS, Bifimlt, Bard. 
See under Arduous. 

Hard, (hlird), adv. 1. Close; near; as in the 
phrase hard by. [In this iflirase the word 
has a sense analogous to that of It. presso, 
Fr. prhs, from D. pi’cssus, pressed close,] 

Indeed, my lord, it followed luzrd upon. Shak. 

2. With ingency; vehemently; vigorously; 
energetically; as, to work hard for a living; 
to run /ia?’d; to hold A anf. 

And pray’d so hard for mercy from the prince, 

Dryden. 

The wolves scampered away as hard as they could 
drive, IJ Estrange. 

3. With difficulty. 

Solid bodies foreshow rain, as boxes and pegs of 
wood when they draw an d win d hard. Bacon, 

4. Uneasily; vexatiously. 

Vfhen a man’s aervaitt shall play the cur with him, 
look you it goes /jonf. Shak. 

5. So as to raise difficulties. 

The question is set. Sir T. Browne. 

6. Violently; with great force; as, the wind 
blows hard, or it blows hard; it rains /ia?'t?. 

7. Heavily; slowly. 

. He (Time) trots hard with a young maid, between 
the contract of her marriuge and the day it is solem- 
nized. Shak, 

—To die hard, to die, as it w'ere, reluctantly, 
and after a struggle for life; to die unre- 
pentant. 

He {Lord Ranelngh) died hard, as their term of 
art is liere, to express tlie woful state of men who dis- 
cover no religion at their death. Swi/t, 

—Hard up, hard run, colloquial expressions 
signifyingin wantof money; needy; without 
resources: followed by/o?%/ian7 up signifies 
ill provided with, or having difficulty in get- 
ting anything; as, hard up for amusement, 
at a loss liow' to find amusement.— Hard all, 
a sporting expression used cliiefly in boating, 
signifying that the greatest exertions are 
made or are to be made by all engaged. 

Pulling ‘hard atV from Saudford to Ifiiey, and 
then again from Ifiiey over the regular course. 

Macmillan's Mag. 

—In hard condition, an expression used in 
horse-racing signifying in vei 7 good condi- 
tion. 

{The horses) are both hard condition, so it cau 
come oft" in ten das-^s. La 7 i>rencei . 

—Naut hard is often used by seamen to add 
emphasis to other words of command, and 
to indicate that the order is to be executed 
with energy or de,spatG]i. When the onler 
is one for turning the helm, as in hard adeei 
hard a-ioeathcr! hard a-pnrt! hard iqi! &c., 
the meaning is that the helm is to be turned 
as much as possible iu the proper direction. 
Hard-bake (lijii’dl)a]i), n. A kind of sw'eet- 
meat of boiled brown sugar or treacle with 
blanched almonds, and flavoured yvith the 
juice of lemons, oranges, or the like; a spe- 
cies of toffee. 

The commodities chiefly e.xposed for sale in the 
public streets are marine stores, hard-bake, apples, 
fiat-fish, and oysters. Dickens. , 

Hard-beam (Iffirdffiem), n. A plant; horn- 
beam {Carpinus JBetulus). See CARPINUS. 
Hard-believing (hfird'be-lev-ing), a. Diffi- 
cult to persuade; incredulous, Shak. 
Hard-billed (luird'bild), a. Having a hard 
bill or beak: said of birds. 

Hardbound (haixlffiound), a. Costive; fast 
or tight; stiff and slow in action. 

Just writes to make his barrenness .appear, 

And strains from hardbound brains eigJtt lines a 
year. Pope. 

Hard-drinker (Iilird'dringk-^r), n. One who 
drinks to excess, 

Harde,t v.t To make hard; to harden. 
Chaucc7\ 

Hard-earned (liard'ernd), a. Earned with 
toil and difficulty. * JIanhearned bread.*’ 
Burke. 


Fate, mr, fat, f;^ll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bgll; oil, pound; ii. So. abwne; Jb Sc. fey, 
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Hard.ely,t Hardily; 'boldly; certainly. 
Glmucer. 

Harden (harden), v.t. [Hard, a. (which see), 
and en, verb-forming suffix.] 1. To make 
hard or more hard; to make firm or compact; 
to indurate; as, to harden iron or steel; to 
harden clay.-— 2. To confirm in effrontery, 
obstinacy , wickedness, opposition, or enmity. 

Wherefore then do ye harden your hearts, as the 
Egyptians and Pharaoh hardened their hearts? 

I Sam. vi. 6. 

3. To make insensible or unfeeling; as, to 
harden one against impressions of pity or 
tenderness. 

Years have not yet hardened me, and I have an 
addition of weight on my spirits since we lost him. 

Swifi. 

4. To make firm; to strengthen; to inure, 

I would harden myself in sorrow. Job vi. lo. 

Harden (hard''n), nd. 1. To become hard or 
more hard; to acquire solidity or more com- 
pactness; as, mortar hardens by drying. — 

2. To become unfeeling.— -3. To become in- 
ured. 

Hardened (liard'nd), p. and a. Made hard, 
or more hard or compact; made unfeeling ; 
made obstinate; confirmed in error or vice; 
as, a hardened sinner. 

Hardener (liard'n-er), n. He who or that 
which makes hard or more firm and com- 
pact; specifically, one who brings tools up 
to the required temper. 

Harder (hard''6i'), A kind of mullet, about 
8 inches long, caught near the coasts of the 
Cape Colony, which is cured in brine, and 
sent lip the country in small casks for the 
use of the fanners. 

Hard-faced (hard'fast), a. Having a hard 
or stern face; hard-featured. 
Hard-favoured (hardTa-verd), a. Having 
coarse features; harsh of countenance. 

The brother a very lovely youth, and the sister 
hard-favoured^ U Estrange. 

Hard-favouredness (liard'fa-vSrd-nes), n. 
Coarseness of features. 

Hard-featured (hard'fe-tiird), a. Having 
coarse features. 

Hard-fern (hard'fern), n. The popular name 
toT Lomaria spicant, which is also known 
as Llechnum horeale. It is a very common 
fern, being found everywhere in Britain 
growing on heaths, in glens, on old roadside 
walls, and other places. It has simple pin- 
natifid fronds, of wliich the sterile ones grow 
to about a foot in length, while the fertile 
ones are somewhat longer, and have con- 
tracted segments. 

Hard-fish (hUrd'flsh), n. Salted and dried 
cod, ling, <KC. [Scotch.] 

Hard-fisted (hard'fist-ed), a. 1. Having 
hard or strong hands, as a labourer.— - 
2. Close-fisted; eoi^etous. 

None are so gripple and hardfisted as the child- 
less. Bp. Hall. 

Hard-fought (hard'fat), a. Vigorously con- 
tested; as, dk hard-f (night battle. ‘Mard~ 
fought field." Fanshawe. 

Hard-got, Hard-gotteu (Ivard'got, hiird'- 
got-n), a. Obtained with difficulty. ‘Hard- 
got spoils.’ Drayton. 

Hard-grass (hard'gras), n. A popular name 
for various grasses, such as Rottboellia, 
Sclerochloa, and iEgilops. 

Hard-hack (hardTiak), n. The American 
popular name of a plant, the Spircea tomen- 
tosa, common in pastures and low grounds, 
and celebrated for its astringent properties. 
Hard-handed (hardfiiand-ed), a. 1, Having 
hard hands, as a labourer.— 2. Practising 
severity; ruling with a high hand. 

The easy or hard-handed monarchies, the domestic 
or foreign tyrannies. Milton. 

Hardhead (liard'Jied), n. l. Clash or colli- 
sion of heads in contest. 

I have been at hardhead with your butting citi- 
zens; I have routed your hez'd, I have dispersed 
them. Dryden. 

2. A local name for the knapweed (Ce?^- 
taurea nigra). 

Hard-headed (liard'hed-ed), a. Shrewd; 
difficult to be over-persuaded ; intelligent 
or clear-headed and firm; as, a hard-headed 
Scotchman. 

Hard-hearted (hfird^hiirt-ed), a. Cruel; 
pitiless; merciless; unfeeling; inhuman; 
inexorable, 

John Bull, otherwise a good-natured man, was very 
dmrd-hmrted to his Bister Veg. Arlmthnoi, 

Hard-heartedly (hiirdfiiart-ed-li), adv. In 
a hardlietirted manner. 

Hard-heartedness ( hlird’'hfirt -ed -nes), n. 
Want of feeling or tenderness; cruelty; in- 
humanity. 


, oh, c/iain; fib, So. locA; g, ijo; j, job; 
■ VOL. II. 


Hardxhead,t Hardyheadt (hsirdl-hed), n. 
Same as ilarch'Aood, 

Enflained with fury and fierce hardy head. Spenser* 

Hardihood (hard'i-hiid), n. {Hai'dy and 
suffix Viood.] Boldness, united witli firmness 
and constancy of mind; dauntle.s9 bravery; 
intrepidity. 

It is the society of numbers which gives hardihood 
to iniquity. Buckminster. 

Syn. Intrepidity, courage, stoutness, auda- 
city, effronteiy. 

Hardily (hllr d'i-li), <tdv. In a hardy manner ; 
with hardiness. 

Hardimentt (hiird'i-ment), Same as 
Hardihood. Spenser. 

Hardiness (Iiardfi-nes), 1, The state or 
quality of being hardy; (a) boldness; firm 
courage; intrepidity; stoutness; bravery: 
applied to the mind it is synonymous with 
hardihood. 

Criminal as you are, you avenge yourself against 
the hardiness of one that should tell you of it. 

Spectator. 

(?>) Firmness of body; capability of endur- 
ance. (c) Excess of confidence ; assurance ; 
effrontery.— 2. t Hardship; fatigue. 

They are valiant and hardy; great endurers of 
cold, hunger, and all hardiness. ' Spenser. 

Harding, 1 71. Hardening. Chaucer. 
Hardish (hard'ish), a. Somewhat hard; 
tending to hardness. 

Hard-laboured (hardla-berd), a. Wrought 
with severe labour; elaborate; studied; as, 
a hard-lahoured poem. Swift. 

Hardlet (hdr'dl), n. Same as Hurdle. Hol- 
land. 

Hardly (hard'li), adv. 1. With difficulty; 
with some trouble; not easily; not readily. 

; ‘Recovering hardly what he lost before.’ 

I Dryden. 

' Hardly shall you find any one so bad, hut he de- 
sires the credit of being thought good. South. 

2, Scarcely; barely; not quite; as, the veal is 
hardly done; the writing is hardly com- 
pleted.— 3. Grudgingly; with a feeling of 
anger or ill-will. 

If I unwittingly 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this presence, I desire 
To reconcile me. Shah. 

4. Severely; imfayourahly; as, to think 
hardly of public measures. — 5. Rigorously; 
oppressively; as, the prisoners were hardly 
used or treated.— 6. f Hnwelcomely; harshly. 

Such information comes very hardly and harshly 
to a grown man. Locke. 

7. Coarsely; roughly; not softly. ‘So hardly 
lodged.’ Hrydm,— at Confidently; hardily. 
Holland. 

Hard-money (hard-miml), n. Silver and 
gold coin, as distinguished from paper- 
money. 

Hard-mouthed (hfirdfinournd), a. l. Hav- 
ing a hard mouth; not sensible to the bit; 
not easily governed; as, a hard-mouthed 
horse. 

'Tis time my hard-mouth'd coursers to controul, 

Apt to run riot, and transgress the goal. Dryden, 

2. Coarse in stricture; harsh in reproof; as, 
a hard-mouthed barrister. 

Hardness (hard 'nes), n. l. The state or 
quality of being hard in any of its senses; 
solidity; density; difficulty of comprehen- 
sion, accomplishment, control, or endur- 
ance; obduracy; harshness; want of sensi- 
bility; roughness; niggardliness; severity; 
inclemency. 

This label . . . whose containing 
Is so from sense in7^arrf?WJ^ that I can 
Make no collection of it. SJmk. 

Bytheir virtuous behaviour they compensate the 
hardness of their favour. May. 

Specifically— 2. In mineral the capacity of a 
substance to scratch another or be scratched 
by another; the quality of bodies which 
enables them to resist abrasion of their 
surfaces. Scales have been constructed in 
which a set of standard bodies are arranged 
and numbered, and other bodies are referred 
to this scale in respect of hardness. The 
diamond is the hardest body known, and in 
the scale of Mohs its hardness is indicated 
hy the number 10, This scale is as follows : 
Talc, 1; rock-salt, 2; calcareous spar, 3; 
fluor-spar, 4; apatite, 6; felspar, 6 ; rock- 
crystal, 7; topaz, 8; corundum, 9; diamond, 
10. 

Hard-nibbed (liard'nibd), a. Having a hard 
nib or point. 

Hardock (hfiridock), n. A kind of dock with 
whitish leaves; hoar-dock. 

Hard-pan (hard'pan), 7?. A hard stratum 
of earth below the siu’face soil ; a hard com- 
pact mass of subsoil. 


fi, Fr. to7j-; ng, sm^; Tw, then; th, fAiii; 


Hard-pressed (hiird 'prest), a. in a strait 
or difficulty; short of cash; having neither 
time nor money to fulfil obligations. 
Hard-pushed (hlird'pusht), a. Hard-iu’essed; 
urged by difficulties; straitened; Iiard- 
pres.sed for money or time. 

Hard-ruled (hard'rdld), a. Grovenied ivith 
difficulty. Shah 

Hard-run (hard'run), a. See under Haiid, 
adv. 

Hards (hiirdz), 71. [A, Sax. The 

refuse or coarse part of wool or flax. 
Hardship (hard’ship), n. 1. Toil ; fatigue; 
.severe labour or w'aiit; whatever oppresses 
the body. 

You could not undergo tlie toils of war. 

Nor bear the hardships that your leaders bore. 

Addison, 

2. Injury; oppression; injustice. 

They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have 
conquered for them; and .so are we, to recover the 
effects of their hardships upon us. Swift. 

Hard-tack(hard’tak), n. Large, coarse, hard 
biscuit much used by sailoi’s and by soldiers; 
sea-bread. 

Hard-np (hard'up), a. See under H Aiii>, adv. 
Hard-visaged (hard'vi-zajd), a. Having 
coarse features; of a harsh countenance. 
Hardware (liard'war), n. Wares made of 
iron or other metal, as pots, kettles, saws, 
knives, &c. The hardware manufacture is 
one of the most important carried on in 
Great Britain. Birmingham and Sheffield 
are its principal seats. 

HardwaremanChfird' war-man), n. A maker 
or seller of hardware. 

Hard-won (hard’wun), a. Won with diffi- 
culty. 

Hardwood (hard'wud), 7i. A term applied 
to woods of a very close and solid texture, 
as heech, oak, ash, maple, ebony, &c. 
Hard-workiiig (hUrd'w^rk-ing), «. Labour- 
ing hard. 

Hardy (hfird'i), a. [Fr. hardi, bold, daring, 
presumptuous, properly the pp. of the old 
verb hardir (for which enhardir is now 
used), to make bold, from 0,H.G. hartjan, 
from hart (E. hat'd), hard, bold. Though 
Freich in form the English word derives 
sevfi'al of its meanings directly from hard. 
SeelLiEi).] 1. Bold; brave; stout; daring; 
resolute; intrepid; as, who is hardy enough 
to encounter contempt? — 2. Confident; full 
of assurance; impudent; stubboim to excess. 

3. Strong; firm; compact. 

An unwholesome blast may shake in pieces his. 
hardy fabric. South. 

4. Inured to fatigue; rendered firm by exer- 
cise, as a veteran soldier.— 5. Capable of 
bearing exposure to cold weather; as, a 
hardy plant. 

Hardy (liar'di), n. In hlaolcsmiths’ worlc, a 
chisel or fuller having a square shank for 
insertion into a square hole in an anvil. 
Hardy-shrew (hardfi-shrii), n. The shrew- 
mouse. 

Hare (har), 71. [A. Sax.hara; comp. Ban. and 
Sw. hare, Icel. heri, G. have, O.G, haso; pro- 
bably allied to 8kr. i^aga—a hare; tO' 
jump. ] 1. The common nanie of the rodent 
quadrupeds of the genus Lepus, with long 
ears, a short tail, soft hair, a divided upper 
lip, two small incisors immediately beliind 
the usual rodent incisors in the upper jaw„ 
long hind-legs, and hairy soles. The com- 



Hare (Z.epus timidus). 


mon hare (L. timidus) is a timid animal, 
often hunted for sport or for its flesh,, 
which is excellent food. It moves by leaps, 
and is remarkable for its fecundity, gener- 
ally producing three or four at a time and 
breeding several times in the year. The- 
Irish hare is the D. hibernicus; the Alpine, 
Scotch, or varying hare the L. variahilis, 
which is less than the common hare, and 
confined to northern alpine districts, becom- 
ing white in winter; the American hare is 
the L. ame7'ica7ius, not much larger than a 
rabbit; the Polar hare is the L. gladalis; the 
Indian hare L. riifieaudatus, very similar to 
the common hare, Other species occur afe 
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tlie Cane of Good Hope, in Egypt, ami vari- 
ous parta of Asia. The fur of the hare is 
used forfeiting and for mahhig hats, dec.— 
2. Ill astron. one of the forty*eiglit ancient 
constellations of Ptolemy, situated in the 
southern heraisidiere, 

Haret (har), v.t [O.Er, ami Horm. harer, 
hfirien to stir up or provoke. Comp, ha- 
7 cus(}, harry.'] To fright, or to excite, tease, 
and harass or worry. 

r the name of men or beasts, what do you do! 
/iTare the poor fellow out of his five wits 
And seven senses. JT. yonson. 

Hareliell (liai’Oiel), w. The common Eng- 
lish name of the Cam%)anula 
7 'otundifolia, a plant of the 
nat. order Campamilaceie, 
also termed the common bell- 
flower and Scottish blue-hell. 

It is very abundant in Scot- 
land, and grows on dry and 
hilly pastures, borders of 
fields, road sides, hedges, &c., 
growing to the height of 
from 6 to 14 inches. It is 
perennial, and flowers in July 
and August; the corolla is 
blue and bell-shaped. The 
whole plant is slender and 
graceful. It is a great fa- 
vourite in Scotland, and has 
been much celebrated by the 
poets of that country. 

E*en the sHgh t har^haU raised its head, 

Elastic from her airy tread. Sir W. Scott, 

The name harebell is also ai>plied in many 
districts to the wild hyacinth -im- 

tos), also known as HyaerntMts non-scHp- 
tus. 

HaTe-brain t (hav^bran), ft. Hare-brained. 
^A bold, mad fellow.' Burtoji, 

Hare-brained (har'brancl), ft. [CompT ‘ mad 
as a March hare.'} Giddy; volatile; lieed- 
less. 'That hare-hraimd wild fellow.' 
Bacon. 

Hareem (ha-remO, rb. See Haebm. 
Harefoot (harTut), n. l. The ptarmigan. — 
2. A plant. See HARE’S-Boor. 
Hare-hearted (ha.i‘'h{irt-ed), a. Timorous, 
like a hare; easily frightened. 

Hareboimd (li^rliound), n. A homid for 
hunting hares; a greyhound. 
Hare-htmiting (harlmut-ing),-!!. The sport 
of coursing or hunting the hare with dogs. 
Hare^kangaroo (harkang-ga-rb), n. A 
small kangaroo (3[aeropus Uporoides) of 
, Australia, not unlike a hare, but smaller in 
:s!2a' ■ ' 

Hareld (haTeld), n, [Perhaps from its cry.] 
An oceanic duck of the genus or siib-gemis 
Harelda, having a sliorfe thick bill, a high 
forehead, and two very long feathers in the 
tail of the male, whilst the females have the 
tail short and rounded. The long- tailed 
duck(/I. yZftcifthk) inhabits the northern and 
arctic seas during summer, being frequent 
in Orkney and Shetland, but it is rare in 
South Britain. It flies swiftly and is an ex- 
pert diver, and its down is said to rival that 
of the eider. 

Hare-lip (hrii''lip), n. A fissure or vertical 
division of one or both lips, sometimes ex- 
tending also to the palate. Children are 
frequently born with this kind of malfor- 
mation, particularly of the upper lip. The 
cleft is occasionally double, there being a 
little lobe or portion of the lip situated be- 
tween the two fissures. Every species of 
the deformity has the same appellation of 
hare-lip, in consequence of the imagined re- 
semblance which the part has to the upper 
lip of a hare. The cure of hare-lip is per- 
formed by cutting off quite smoothly the 
opposite edges of the fissure, and then 
bringing them together and maintaining 
them in accurate apposition till they have 
fii’inly united. 

This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet, He begins 
; at curfew, and walks till the first cock. He . . , 
squints the eye and niake.s the have-lip. Shak, 

Hare-li]^ed. (harTipt), a. Having a harelip. 
Hayem (nuTem), n. [Ar. hardm, anything 
prohibited, muharram, prohibited, from 
hharmm,, to prohibit.] 1. The apartments 
appropriated to the female members of a 
Mohammedan family.— 2. The occupants of 
a harem. These may consist of a wife, or 
wives to the number of four, of female 
slaves, who may be retained as concubines 
or as servants, and of female free slaves with 
whom concubinage is unlawful, Writteii 
also Bareem. Barim, Haram. 

Hare-mint (har'mmt), qi, A plant. Ains- 
iootik. 


Haren^form (ha-ren''ji-form), a. Shaped 
like a Tierring. ■ ^ . 

Hare-pipe (liar'pxp), n. A snare for catching 
hares. 

Hare'S-ear (hars'er), n. The popular name 
of the genus Buifleurum, a remarkable ge- 
nus of umbelliferous plants, one species of 
which 0. rotundifolimyi) is common in some 
parts of England. It lias alternate leaves, 
so extended at the base that the stalks seem 
to grow through the leaves, whence the 
plant is also called Thorow-imx and Thorow- 
leaf. The flowers are small and of a green- 
isli-yeilow colour. The term hare’s-ear is 
also assigned to Erysimum austriacum and 
E. orientale. , 

Hare’s-foot (harx'fut), n. A name applied 
to Ochroma Lagopus, a plant belonging to 
the nat. order Stercnliacere. It is a Central 
American tree, growing to the height of 
40 feet, and its spongy wood is so light that 
rafts formed from it are unsirikable. It has 
its name from its fruit, which is about 1 foot 
long, and when ripe splits open by five slits, 
from which the silk-cotton of the seeds 
spreads over the whole surface, giving it 
the appearance of a hare’s foot. The cotton 
is used for stuffing cushions and pillows.— 
The hare's-foot trefoil is Trifolixm arvense. 

Hare’s-foot Fera Haml- 

iia mnariensis, a fern having a creeping 
stem or rhizome covered with brown chaff, 
and supposed to resemble the foot of a 
hare. See DAVAbLlA. 

Hare’s-form (harz'form), n. A hare’s seat 
or bed. 

Hare’s-lettuce (harzlet-tis), n. A plant, 
the sow-thistle (Sonchus oleraceusf a fav- 
ourite food of hares. 

Hare’s-tail (Imrz'tal), n. A species of cotton- 
grass, Enophorum vaginatimt. 

Hare’s-tail Grass (harz'tra gras), u. The 
popular name of a genus of grasses, Laguriis, 
nat. order Gramineaj ; so called from the 
resemblance of the head to a hare's tail. 
One species (i!>. ovatus) grows in Guernsey. 
Hare-stan© (haristan), n. [See Hoarstone.] 
A memorial stone, or a stone marking a 
boiiiulary; a hoarstone; as, the Viftrc-stone 
on tlie Borough Muir of Edinburgh. [Scotch. ] 
Harfang (iiiir'fang), u. (A. Sax. hara, a 
hare, and fangan, to catch.] The great 
snowy owl (Surnia nyctea) found in the 
arctic regions. It preys on hares, grouse, 
cfec. 

Hari (lia'ri), n, A name of the Hindu god 
Vishnu. 

Haricot (ha'ri-kd), n. [Fr., a ragout; OJ’r. 
hmigoter, to mince, harigote, a piece, a 
morsel. The bean probably has its name 
from its being much used in ragouts: hari- 
cot-hean - ragout-bean. ] 1. A kind of ragout 
of meat and roots.— 2. The kidney-bean or 
French bean. 

Harie,t v.i. To hurry; to harass. Chaucer. 
Hariedjt Hurried. Gftftwcr. 

Harier (haTi-6r), n. Same as Barrier. 
Haxiff (ha'rif), n. A plant, goose-grass or 
eliyex& (GaXium Aparine). 
Harigals,Harigalds(haTi-galz,haTj-galdz), 
n.pL [Wr. hariGot. See Haricot.] [Scotch.] 

1. The heart, liver, and lights of an animal. 

2. The hair of the head. 

I think I have towzled liis hurisalds a wee, 

Ramsay. 

Hariolation (hfir-i-o-hVshon), ti. [L. hario- 
latio, hariolationiSyBoothBaymg, from Aftri’o- 
fw, to foretell.] Soothsaying. 

Harlot (im'i’i-ot), n. Same as Heriot 
Harish. (hariish), ft. Bike a hare. 

Hark; (hiirk), vX [Contr. from hearJeen.] To 
listen ; to hearken : now only used in the 
imperative. 


Pricking up liis ears to harA 
If he coulci hear ' 


ear too in the dark. ffudidras. 
Hark the clock within, tlie silver knell. Tennyson. 
^Barltl 0 . hunting cry used with various 
adjuncts to stimulate or direct the hounds; 
as, hark fonmrd! hark aviay ! exieB in- 
tended to urge the chase forward; hark 
hack! a cry to the hounds, when they have 
lost the scent, directing them to return 
upon their courae and recover it; hence, to 
hark hack has come to be used in literature 
as meaning to return to some previous point, 
as of a subject, and start from that afresh. 

Harl (hfirl), n. 1. A filamentous substance ; 
especially, the filaments of flax or hemp. 
2, A barb of one of the feathers from a pea- 
cock’s tail, used in dressing fly-hooks. 

Harle (liM), u t See Haurl. 

Harleiaii (lidrile-an), a. Term appellative of 
a collection consisting of 7000 manuscripts, 
besides rare printed books, made by Secre- 


tary Barley, earl of Oxford, and his son. The 
collection is now in the British J^Iusenm. 
Harleqtuin (hitrile-kwiii), n, [Fr. harlequin, 
arlequin; It. arlechino, probably from the 
devil Alichino, in the 30th canto of liante’s 
Inferno.] A performer on the stage, as 
in a pantomime or harlequinade, masked, 
dressed in tight parti- coloured clothes, 
covered with spangles, and armed with a 
magic wand or sword, with which he plays 
tricks, generally without speaking, to divert 
the audience or spectators; hence, a liuffoon 
in general; a fantastic fellow; a droll. 
Harlequin (hltrile-kwin), v. L To play the 
droll; to make sport by playing ludicrous 
tricks. 

Harlequin (hfiirie-kwin), v.t. To remove as 
if by a hai’lequin's trick; to con j me away. 
The kitten, if the humour hit. 

Has harlequin'd away the fit. 

Green, Poem of the Spleen. 

Harlequinade (liR^^-iavin-ad'O, n. A kind 
of pantomime; that part of a pantomime 
which follows the transformation-scene, and 
in which the harlequin and clown play the 
principal parts. 

Harlequin-beetle (li^irfle-lcwin-bet-l), ?i. A 
coleopterous insect (A longimanus), 
so called from tlie mixture of gray, black, 
and red on the elytra. 

Harlequin-duck (har'le-kwin-duk), n. A 
species of duck (the Clang iila hi.Hrionica), 
a native of Hudson’s Bay and Northern 
Europe. It luis a beautifully mottled plum- 
age, the male being fantastically streaked 
with gray, whence the name. 
Harlequin-snake (hlir'ld-kwin-snslk), n. A 
venomous South Americ«au snake (Elaps 
ftUvius), so called from its being striped 
with red and black. 

Harlock (hairiok), n. A plant mentioned hy 
Shakspere and Drayton, and supposed l^y 
some to be the charlock. 

Harlot (liitrlot), n. [T}ii.s word may be the 
same as O.Fr. harlot, heriot, Pi*, arlot, Sp. 
arlote, It. arlotto, a glutton, a lazy good-for- 
nothing, a word of uncertuiii origin; or it 
may be the W. herlaivd, a strii>ling, a 
springai, herlodes, a damsel] l.f A male 
servant; a husbandman; a felio^v. 

A sturdy harlot went them aye belund, 

That was her hostes man. Chancer, 

He was a gentle hartoi and a kind. Chaucer, 

2. t A base person; a rogue; a cheat. 

No man, but he «ind thou ."incl such other f.ilse 
harlots, praiseth any such preaching. Foxe. 

3, A woman who prostitutes her body for 
hire; a prostitute; a common woman. 

As soon as this thy son was come, who hath de- 
voured thy living tvUh hmdots. Luke xv, 30. 

Harlot (Iiiirilot), a. Pertaining to or like a 
harlot; wanton; lewd; low; base. 

Harlot (Iiarilot), v.i, ’To practise lewdness. 
Milton, 

Harlotize (Iflirlot-iz), v. i. To play tlie har- 
lot. Waymer. 

Harlotry (hdrilot-ri), ?i, 1. The trade or 
practice of prostitution; habitual or cus- 
tomary lewdness.— 2. f A name of contempt 
or opprobrium for a woman. 

A peevish self-will’d harlotry 
That no persuasion can do good upon. .Shak, 

3. t .Folse show; meretrieiousness. 'The 
Imdotry of the ornaments.’ Matthias. 
Harm (harm), w. [A. Sax. heannov harm; 
Dan, Sw* G. Aftm, guief, offence; IceL 
harmr. Probably akin to Bkr. qram, to 
weaiy.] 1, Physical or material injury; 
hurt; damage; detriment. 

Do thyself no harm. Acts xvi. 28. 

2. Moral wrong; evil; mischief; wickedness. 
Deep harm to disobej% 

Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. Tennyson. 

Harm (Iffirm), v,t. To hurt; to injure; to 
damage. 

Harmaliae (harima-lin), n. (CtijHi4N20.) 

A vegeto-alkali obtained from the seeds of 
fho PeganumBarmala, a plant of Southern 
Europe and Asia Minor, 
HarmattanOiar’mat'tan),?i, [Arabic name.] 

A wind which blows periodically from the . 
interior parts of Africa towards the Atlantic 
Ocean. It prevails in December, January, 
and Februaiy, and is generally accompanied 
with a fog or haze, which conceals the sun 
for days togetlier. Extreme dryness and 
hotness are the characteristics <5f this wind; 
it withnrs vegetation, and even affects the 
human body so that the akin peels off. 
Harmel (iUir^niel), n. [Ar, liarmat] Syilan 
rue (Pcgammi Earmala), common in the 
south of Europe and Asia Miiioi*. The seeds 
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j^eld hannaliiio, and arc used iu Turkey as 
u verniifuK'e. 

Harmful (harmful), a, S’uH of harm; hurt- 
ful; injurious; noxious; detrimental; mis- 
chievous. 

The earth brought forth fruit and food for man, 
without any mixture of harmful quality. Raleigh. 

Harmfully (lUirmTul-li), adv. In a harmful 
nianiier. 

A scholar is better occupied in playing or sleeping, 
than in spending his time not only v.unly, but harm-’ 
fully in such kind of exercise. Ascham. 

Harmfuliiess (harmTul-nes), n. The qua- 
lity or state of being harmful. 

Harmln, Harmine(harTuin),n. (CiaHial^raO.) 
A substance derived from harmaline by oxi- 
dation, or directly from the seeds of Pega- 
mim Ilarmala. 

Harmless (hannles), a. 1. Free from harm; 
unhurt; iindam.aged; uninjured; as, to give 
bond to save anothei* harmless. 

The shipwright will be careful to gain by his 
labour, or at least to save himself harmless. 

Raleigh. 

% Free from power or disposition to harm; 
not injurious; innocent. ‘The harmless 
deer.' Prayton.SYN. Innocent, innoxious, 
innocuous, inoffensive, unoffending, unhurt, 
uninjured, unharmed, undamaged. 

Harmlessly (harniTes-li), adv. In a hann- 
less manner: without inllicting injury; with- 
out receiving injury. 

Harmlessness (hUrmTes-nes), n. The qua- 
lity or state of being harmless. 

The harmlessness, . . . the tenderness, the mo- 
desty, and the ingenuous pliableness to virtuous 
counsels, which is in youth untainted. Soulh. 

Haxmonia Chai‘-mo'ni-a), n. A small plajiet 
or asteroid between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, discovered by Goldschmidt, March 
ai; 1856. 

Harmonic, Harmonical (hiir-mon'ik, har- 
monTk-al), a. 1. Belating to harmony or 
music. 

After every three whole notes, nature requireth, 
for all harmonical use, one half note to be inter- 
posed. Bacou. 

2. Concordant; musical; consonant; as, har- 
monio sounds. 


Barnwnic twang of leather, horn and brass. Rope, 
3. Xn music, an epithet applied to the acces- 
sary sounds which accompany the predomi- 
nant and apparently simple tone of any 
string, pipe, or other sonorous body. —4. In 
math, having relations or properties hear- 
ing some resemblance to those of musical 
consonances: said of numbers, terms of cer- 
tain ratios, proportions, and the like.— 
Pannonical curve, an ideal curve into 
which a musical chord is supposed to be 
inflected when put into such a motion as 
to excite somid. — IIarmo7iia interml, in 
the distance betv/eeii two chords or 
between two consonant notes.— J/anaoni- 
ml mean, in arith. and alg. a term used to 
express certain relations of numbers and 
quantities. An harmonical mean between 
two quantities, as a and &, is double a fourth 
proportional to the sum of the quantities, 
and the quantities themselves. Thus a H- h : 

a :: h : which is the fom'th propor- 

2 (th 

tional, and is the liannonieal mean.— 

JJa^^monical proporimi, in dritJi. and alg. 
The relation between four quantities when 
the first is to the fourth as the difference 
between the first and second is to the dif- 
ference ])etween the third and fourth, or 
when a ; if ~ d In like manner 

three quantities are said to be in harmoni- 
ca! proportion when the first is to the third 

: as' the difference between the 

first and second to the differ- ! 

ence between the second and 

Earmonical series, a ^ 
series of many munbers in con- ® 
tinned harmonical proportion. Harmonic 
—Earmonic triad, in music, Triad, 
the chord of a note, consisting 
of Its third and perfect fifth, or in other 
words, the common chord. 

Harmonic (har-niondk), n. In music, (a) a 
note produced by a number of vibrations 
which is a multiple of the number produc- 
ing some other; a secondary and less dis- 
tinct tone which accompanies any principal 
and apparently simple tone, as the octave, 
the twelfth, the fifteenth, and the seven- 
teenth. (6) An artificial tone produced. 

Harmonica (hlir-moiTi-ka), h, l. A collec- 
tion of musical glass goblets, resembling 
finger-glasses, which were put into a revolv- 


ing motion on their centres while the rim 
was touched by the finger, Tliis instrument 
was invented l>y a German and improved 
by Dr. Franklin,— 2. A musical instrument 
consisting of a small box, in which are 
ranged horizontally a iiurabei* of oblong- 
plates of glass, sometimes of metal, of un- 



equal length, which are struck with a small 
flexible hammer, the handle of which is 
made of whalebone, and the striking part 
of cork covered with taffeta. The length 
of the plates determines the i)itch of the 
notes, the high notes being produced by 
the short plates, and the low by the long. 
3. Same as Harmoaicon, 2. 

Harinonically (hfir-mon'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
harmonic maimer; musically; harmoniously; 
suitably. 

Harmonicliord (har-moiiT-kord), 71 . An 
instrument played like a pianoforte, but 
sounding like a violin. The tone is pro- 
duced by the pressure of the keys, which 
sets a revolving cylinder of wood, covered 
with leather and charged with rosin, in ac- 
tion over the strings. 

Harmonicon (har-monT-kon), n. 1 . A power- 
ful musical instrument coiisisting of a large 
barrel organ, containing, in addition to the 
common pipes, others to imitate the differ- 
ent wind-instruments and an apparatus to 
produce the : effects of drums, triangles, 
cymbals, &c,, the combination being in- 
tended to resemble the effect of a military 
band.— 2. A musical instrument only used 
as a toy, consisting of free reeds inclosed in 
a box in such away that inspiration pro- 
duces one set of sounds, respiration an- 
other.— 3, Same as Eanmnica, 2.~-€hmd- 
calhcmnoiiiamiy a contrivance consisting of 
a tube of glass, or of any other material, in 
which a small flame of hydrogen gas is made 
to burn, in consequence of which the column 
of air contained in the tube gives forth 
musical sounds. 

Harmonics (hfir-mon'iks), n. The doctrine 
or science of musical sounds. 

Harmonious (liar-mo'ni-us), a. Exhibiting 
or characterized by harmony; as, («) adapted 
to each other; having the parts proportioned 
to each other; symmetrical. 

God hath made the intellectual world harmonious 
and beautiful without us. Locke. 

(b) Musically concordant ; consonant ; sym- 
phonious. Harmonious sounds ai-e such as 
accord and are agreeable to the ear. 

Thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonioits numbers. Milton. 

(c) Agreeing in action or feeling; living in 
peace and friendship; as, an harmonious 
family or society. 

Harmoniously (har-mo^ni-us-li), adv. In a 
harmonious manner. 

Distances, motions, and quantities of matter har~ 
adjusted in this great variety of our sys- 
tem. ' Bentley. 

Harmoniousness (har-mo'm-us-nes),n. The 
quality or condition of being harmonious. 
Harmoniphon Giar-mon'i-fon), ?i. [Gr. har- 
7rionm, a close fitting together, harniotiy, 
md phone, sound.] A musical ■wind-instru- 
ment consisting of a series of free reeds in- 
serted in a tube like a clarinet. It is played 
upon by means of keys arranged like tliose 
of a pianoforte, that is, those producing the 
normal scale are in one row, and those pro- 
ducing the cliromatic tones in another. 
Harmonist (harTnon-ist), ?i. 1. One who 
harmonizes; specifically, (a) in music, one 
skilled in the principles of harmony; a writer 
of harmony; a musical composer. 

A musician may be a very skilful harmonist and 
yet be deficient in the talents of melody, air, and ex- 
pression. A. Smith. 

(b) One who shows the agreement or harmony 
between corresponding passages of different 
authors, as of the foul’ evangelists. 

He endeavoureth to show how, among' the fathers, 
Augustine and Hierom are flatly against the harmon- 
ists. R. Nelson. 

2. One of a certain sect of Protestants from 
Wiirtemberg, wlio settled in America in 
1803. Their first American settlement was 


at New Harmony, Indiana, whence they 
removed to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 1822. 
They hold their property in common, and 
eomider marriage a civil contract. 
Harmonite (hiirimon-it), 71 . Same as Har- 
7iioniM,2. 

Harmonium (hfir-nio'ni-um), n. A musical 
instrument, resembling a small orgtm, and 
much used as a substitute for it. It is played 
on by a clavier or key-board similar to that 
of an organ or pianoforte, and the .sounds 
are i}roduced by reeds, not unlike the reed- 
pipes of an organ, but left free at one end— 
hence called free reeds— caused to vibrate 
by wind from a bellows worked by the feet. 
It has different stops or registers. Tins in- 
striunent is best adapted for the perform- 
ance of grave or sacred music. 
Harmoniumist (Iffir-mo'ni-um-ist), n. A 
player of the harmonium. 
Harmonization(hUi*^jnon-Iz4"shon), 71 . Tlie 
act of harmonizing or state of being harmon- 
ized. 

Harmonize (hfirimon-iz), v. i pret. & pp. har- 
monized; ppr. im'monizing. 1. In nmsiOf 
to form a concord ; to agree In sounds or 
musical effect; as, the tones hai'monize . — 
2. To be in peace and friendship, as indivi- 
duals or families.— -3. To agree in action, 
adaptation, or effect; to agree in sense or pur- 
port; as, the arguments harononize; the facts 
stated by different witnesses harmonize. 
Harmonize (hUr'mon-iz), u.t. 1 . To adjust 
in fit proportions; to cause to agree; to show 
the harmony or agreement of ; to reconcile 
the contradictions between.— 2. To make 
musical ; to combine according to the laws 
of counteipomt; to set accomjjanying parts 
to, as an aii* or melody, ‘The Lutheran 
chorals Mmonfzcft by Bach, ' Dwight, 
Harmonizer (hai'^mon-iz-6r), ‘u. One who 
harmonizes; a harmonist. ‘Commentators 
m.dharm07iize7'S.' Gleavei". 

Harmonizing (harimon-iz-ing), a. Being in 
accordance; bringing to an agreement, 
Harmonometer (har- mon- oni'et-<Sr), 71 . 
{Eminomj (which .see), and Gr. rmiron, 
measure. ] An instniment or monochord 
for measuring the harmonic relations of 
sounds. It often consists of a single string 
stretched over movable bridges. 

Harmony (har'mo-ni), 71 . [L. and Gr.7^flr- 
monia, from Gr. Jumnos, a suiting or fitting 
togethei-, from arb, to fit, to adapt.] 1. The 
just adaptation of parts to each other, in 
any system or combination of things, or in 
things intended to form a connected whole; 
as, the har7rton7j of the universe. 

Equality and correspondence are the causes of har- 
mony. Baeoff. 

Heaven's is universal law. Cowper. 

2. In rmisic, (a) just proportion of sound 
consonance; musical concord; the accord- 
ance of two ormoi'e sounds, or that union 
of different sounds which pleases the ear; 
or a succession of such sounds called chords. 

Ten thousand harps that tuned 

Angelic harmonies. Milton. 

(h) The science wdiich treats of sUch sounds. 

3. Concord or agreement in facts, views, 
sentiments, manners, interests, and the like; 
good correspondence; peace and friendship; 
as, good citizens live in harmony. 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair. 

More grateful than harmonious sounus to the ear. 

Milton. ■ 

4. In anat. nn immovable articulation, in 
which the depressions and eminences pre- 
sented by the bony surface are but slightly 
marked, as in the union of the superior 
maxillary bones with each other.— 6. A lit- 
erary work which brings together parallel 
passages of historians respecting the same 
events, and shows their agreement or con- 
sisteney: said especially respectmg the gos- 
pels, —-Natu7'al harmony, in 7misic, consists 
of the harmonic triad or common chord.— 
Artificial har7no7iy is a mixture of concords 
and discords ,*— hcvnnomj is wlien 
one or more of the parts move (luring the 
continuance of a chord, through certain 
notes which do not form any of the constit- 
uent parts of that chord.— Pey/flct /ifwmo'uy 
implies the use of untempered concords 
only, —Tempered har7nony is %vhen the notes 
are varied by temperament See Tempera- 
ment.— Cte }ici7'mo7iy is when the sounds 
composing each chord are placed so near to 
each other that no sound belonging to the 
chord could again be interposed between 
any of those already present.— firpread hur- 
77iony is when the sounds of a chord are 
placed at such a wide distance from each 
other that some of them might be again 
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tnfcerposcd between tbe sounds already pTQ- 
MdRt. --- liar momj or mwio of the sphereHf 
the music imperceptible to human ears, 
produced by the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, according to the belief or hypotliesis 
of Pythagoras and his school. Pythagoras 
.minposed these motions to conform to cer- 
tain fixed laws which could be expressed in 
inmibcrs, corresponding to the numbers 
which give the harmony of sounds. It is to 
this hypotliesis that Shakspere refers in the 
followng passage:— 

Look how the floor of heaven 
Is tliick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 

There’s not the .smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the yomig-ey’d cherubim: 

Such harrmny is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

Merck, of Venice, v. 

■-JPre-estabUshecl harmony, an hypothesis 
adopted by Leibnitz, to explain the corre- 
spondence which exists between the course 
of our sensations and the series of changes 
actually goiug on in the universe. 
Hai:m 0 Sb(harhnost),'?L fdr, Aunuosfes, from 
harmozO, to regulate.} In G^reeJc antiq. a 
governor sent by the Ijacedocmouiaus, after 
the Peloponnesian war, into a subject or 
conquered town, partly to keep it in subjec- 
tion, and partly to abolish the democratic 
form of government, and establish in its 
stead one similar to their own. 
Harmotome (hfiT'mo-tom), n. [Gr. harmos, 
a joint, and teymo, to cut.] ^See Cboss- 
STONK. 

B^rn (ham), n. [For hardin, hardyn, from 
hards, the refuse of flax.} A very coarse 
kind of linen. [Scotch.} 

Her cutty sark o’ Paisley har 7 i, 

That w'hile a lassie she Itad worn. Burns. 
Harn (Ii'din), ct. Made of harn; hence, coarse. 
[Scotch.} 

HarneiSjt n. Harness; armour; fiiniiture. 
Chancer. 

Ham.eise,t v. t. or i. To dress. 

Harness (liiir'nes), 71 . [W, hamais, Jmim'- 
7ia(iZ, harness, from haiarn, iron. Fr. Jiar- 
nais, G. harnisch, are probably borrowed 
from fcho English.} 1. Tiie whole accoutre- 
ments or equipments of a knight or horse- 
man ; originally perhaps defensive armoui', 
but used also for the furniture of a military 
man, defensive or offensive, as a casque, 
cuirass, helmet, girdle, sword, buckler, &c. 

I can remember that I buckled his harness when 
, he went into Blackheath Add, Latimer. 

2, Tlie gear or tackle by which a horse or 
other animal is yoked to and made to draw 
or work a vehicle or anything else, as a 
waggon, coach, gig, chaise, plough, harrow, 
mill, log of wood, (fcc.; tlie working gear of 
a horse or other animal; sometimes applied 
to gear by which men drag heavy weights. 

3. The apparatus in a loom by which the sets 
of warp threads are shifted alternately to 
form the shed. It consists of the heddles 
and their means of support and motion. 
Called also Mounting. 

Harness (hai'^nes), v. t, l. To dress in annour; 
to equip with armour for war, as a horse- 
man. ^ Bmmessed in rugged steel.' lioice. 

2. To equip or furnish for defence. 

“They saw the camp of the heathen, that it was 
strong, and well harnessed, and compassed round 
about with horsemen. i Macc. iv. 7. 

3. To put harness on, as a horse. ‘Harness 
the horaes.' Jer. xlVL 4. 

Eamess-cask (hiiFnes-kask), n. See Hab- 

NESS-TUB. 

Haraess-currier (hUFnes-ku-ri-^r), n. A 
dresser of leather for harness or saddlery 
purposes. 

Harnesser (har'iies-Sr), One who har- 

nesses.' ■ 

Harness-plater (har^nes-plat-6r),n. A work- 
man who electroplates the metal work for 
liarness. 

Harness-tub (IiaFnes-tub), n. Naut a cask 
of a peculiar form fastened on the deck of a 
vessel to receive tlie salted provisions for 
daily consumption. Called also Hamm- 
cmk. 

Eamess-weaver (liiir'iies-wev-er), 7i. A 
weaver employed in the manufacture of tlie 
more complicated patterns of shawls, &c. 
[Scotch.] 

Hams (h'arnz),?i,.pZ, [A. Sax. Jimmsfd.hieme, 
Icel. hjmiii; G. ge-Mrn, brains.] Brains. 
dScotch.} . 

Haroja (ha-ro'ja), 71 . Same as Hcdluf. 
Harow,t Harrowt (ha'ro), exalam. [O.Fr. 
hetro. I A form of exclamation anciently 1 
used 111 Normandy to eall for help or to i 
raise the hue-and-cry. I 


Harp (hiirp), n, [A. Sax, hearpe, litel. harpa, 
O.H.G. ha)fa, G. lurrfe, late L. fmrpu, which 
is probably the Latin form of Gr. Jimpe, a 
sickle, from its shape. The name may be 
originally Teutonic, however, and the L.L. 
ha^pa merely a Latinized form of it.} 1. A 
stringed musical instrument of great anti- 
quity, found among tlie Assyrians, Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks, Irish, Welsh, ^ and other 
nations. It is found in great variety of form 
and construction, some of its varieties being 
sliown in the accompanying figures. All 
these, it will be seen, except the Anglo- 
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x,2, Egyptian, 3, Assyrian. 4, Persian, 5, Anglo- 
Sa.\on. 

Saxon, dift’er from the modern harp in 
wanting the front pillar. There are no re- 
presentations of the Hebrew harp of un- 
doubted accuracy. The modern harp is 
nearly triangular in form, and the strings 
are stretched from the upper part to one 
of the sides. It stands erect and is played 
with both hands, the strings being struck or 
pulled by both fingers and thumb. Before 
its improvement by Erard, the liarp was 
tuned in the principal key, and modulations 
effected by pressure of the thumb, or l>y 
turning the tuiiing-pms of the strings wliich 
it was desired to alter. Erard first added 
seven pedals to the instrument, which were 
moved by the foot of the performer, and 
afterwards constructed a double-action harp 
with seven pedals. The harp thus con- 
structed contains forty-tlmee .strings timed 
according to the diatonic .scale, every eightli 
string being a replicate in another octave of 
the one counted from. By m earns of the 
pedals each string can be sharpened twice, 
each time a semitone, so that the instru- 
ment is capable of rendering the full chro- 
matic scale, and of modulating into all the 
keys of tlie tonal system. Its range is six 
octaves, being from double E below the 
bass to E in altissimo.— 2. A constellation, 
otherwise called Lyra or the Lyre.—S. For- 
merly, an Irish coin bearing the emblem of 
a harp, of the value of a halfpenny.— 4. In 
Scotland, a grain-sieve for removing weed- 
seeds from grain; also, an oblong implement, 
consisting of a frame filled up with paiaillel 
wares resembling the strings of a harp, for 
separating the fl.ner from the coarser pai’ts 
of sand; a screen. 

Harp (Lfirp), v. i. 1. To play on the harp. 

I heard the voice of harpers, harping with their 
harps. Rev, xiv. 2. 

2. To dwell on a subject tiresomely and vex- 
atiously, in speaking or writing; to .speak or 
write repeatedly with slight variations: usu- 
ally with on or iipon. 

He seems 

Proud and disdainful, what I am . . . 
Not what he knew I was. 1 Shak. 

'-^To harp on one string, to dwell too exclu- 
sively upon one subject, so as to weary or 
annoy the hearers. 

You harp ^ little too much one Sirius'. Coiiier. 

Harp (harp), -y.t 1, To give forth, as a harp 


gives forth sound; to give e.xpression to or 
utter. 

Thou’st harped my fear aright. Shnk. 

2. In Scotland, to sift or separate by means 
of a harp; as, to Imp grain; to harp sand. 
Harpa (hfiripa), 71 . [L. harpa, a harp.] A 
gemis of gasteropodous molluscs of the 
whellc family (Buccinidoe), distinguished by 
the beauty of their shells. They are com- 
monly called Harp-shells, because tlieir 
curved outlines have some resemblance to 
the shape of a harp, and their deep longitu- 
dinal ridges represent the strings. 
Harpactidse (hhr-pak'ti-de), n. pi [Gr. har- 
pax, rapacious, from haipazo, to seize, and 
I cidoa, resemblance,] A family of entomos- 
I tracous crustaceans of the order Copepoda, 

! having the eyes so closely set together as to 
appear only one. 

Harpagon t (haripa-gon), n. [Gr. harpagS, 
from harpazd, to seize.] A grappling-iron, 
Harpagophytum <har-pa-gof i-tum), n. [L, 
ha-rpago, a hook; Gr. harpage, a seizure, 
from harpazO, to seize; and Gr. 
plant.] A genus of plants, luit. order Bedali- 
acejD, including the grapple-plant of South 
Africa, //. proGXmihe^is. Another species, 
B. Uptocarinim, wmch. resemltliiig the grap- 
ple-plant in distinctive characteristics, is a 
native of Sladagascar. 

Harpalidse (liar-pan-de), 71. pi, [Gr, hatpa- 
las, greedy, and eldos, resemblance.] An ex- 
tensive family of coleopterous maects* of the 
section Geodephaga, by some regarded as a 
sub-family of the Carabida*. TheHarpalidm 
are divided into three principal sexdious, 
characterized by modifications of the ante- 
rior taTsi of the male; («-) Harpalinm, having 
the four anterior tarsi of tlie males dilattul: 
(?7) Fero'nince, having the two anterior tarsi 
dilated, and the joints heart-shaped; (c)Fa- 
teUimana, having the two anterior tunsi of 
the males dilated, tlie joints being square 
or rounded. Tliey are usually found under 
stones. 

Harpax (haripaks), xi. [Gr. hnopax, rapa- 
cious.] A genus of fossil sliella of the group 
Ostreacea, oblong and somewhat triangular 
in .shape, the hinge lielng formed by two 
projecting teeth. It is now included in the 
genus Plicatula. 

Harper (harxi'Or), xi. 1 . A player on the 
harp.— 2. An Irish brass coin of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, of the size of a shilliiig 
and the value of a penny; so called from 
bearing the figure of a harp. ’'The harper 
that was gathered amongst 11 s to pay the 
piper.’ B. Jonson. 

Harping (hiirp'ing), a. Pertaining to the 
harp; as, harping symphonies. Milton. 
Harping-iron (iiUiit'iug-F^ni), xi. A har- 
poon (which see). 

The boat which on the first assault did go, 

Struck with a harping-iron the younger foe. 

IValler. 

Harpings, Harpins (hiirpTngz, luiri/inz), 
71: pi. Jlmd the foreparts of the wales, 
which encompass the bow of the ship, and 
terminate in the stem. Their use is to 
strengthen the ship iu the place where she 
sustains the gi’eatest shock in xiUiuging into 
the sea. , 

Harpist (IiarpTst), -n. A player on the harp; 
a harper. 

Harpoon (hSir-pon'), 71. [Fr. harpon, a har- 
poon, from harper, to gripe, to clutch, pro- 
bably from harpe, a harp, and also a claw, 
a hook or angie-iron (see Harp); the I). 
karpoen, G. harpune, have the same origin.] 
A spear or javelin used to strike and kill 
whales and large fish. It consists of a long 



a, Hand-harpoon, b c, Gun-harpoons. 


shank, with a broad flat triangular head, 
sharpened at both edges for penetrating 
the whale with facilitJ^ It may be thro'vvn 
by the hand or fired from a gun. See Hau- 
POON-GUN, 

Harpoon (IiUr-phnO* strike, catcli, or 
kill with a harpoon. 

The beluga is usually caught in nets, but is some- 
titacs harpoo/ted. Pe^mant. 


Oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; y, Sc, fey. 
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Harpooneer (har-pon-erO, n, A liarpooner. 
fRare.l 

Harpooaer (l^ar-pon'er), 71. One wlio uses 
11 harpoon ; the man in a ’\vhale*hoat who 
t?irows the harpoon. 

Harpoon-gun (har-pou'gun), 71. A gim for 
firing a harpoon, employed in the whale* 
fishery. Its barrel is aiiout 2 feet long and 
S inches exterior diameter, and rests on a 
swivel. The harpoon to be discharged from 



it has the end of its shank fitting the bore 
of the gnn, and is so contrived that while a 
part of its shank passes into the gun*harrel, 
the cord attached to it remains outside, and 
slides up to the end on being fired. 
Harpotir,t n.. A harper. Chaucer. 
Harpress (harp'res), n. A female player on 
the havp. Sir r. Scott. 

Harp-seal (lnirp''sel), 71. The Greenland seal 
(Phoca QreenlancUca): so called from the 
large, black, crescentrshaped mark on each 
side of the hack. See Seal. 

Harp-shell (liarp'shel), n. See Haepa. 
Harpsichont (harp'si-kon), n. The old 
name for the spinet and the harpsichord. 
Harpsichord (haip'si-kord), n. [Older 
fonns, arpsicho7’d, haipsechoi'd, karpsa- 
chorda, O.Fr. harpecJm'de, It. a7picordo-~ 
harp and cho7'd: it does not appear how the 
.s got inserted.] A stringed musical in- 
strinnent with a key-board for the fingers, 
in sliape something like the horizontal 
grand pianoforte. The strings or wires 
were set in vibration' by a cpiill plectrum. 
This instrument was difficult to keep in 
tune, and the quills needed constant re- 
newal, It was superseded by the piano- 
forte about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Harps|col, Harpsecolt (harp'si-kol), 71. A 
harpsichord. 

Harpster (harp'ster), 71. A female perfomier 
on the harp. [Rare.] 

Harpy (har^pi), n. [Fr. ha7^pie; E. harpyia; 
Gr. harpuia, from the root of ha7'paz6, to 
seize or claw.] 1. In class. a7iUq. a fabulous 
winged monster, ravenous and filthy, hav- 
ing the face of a woman and the body of a 
bird, Avith its feet and fingers armed Avith 
sharp claAvs, and the face pale Avith hunger. 



Harpy, from an antique gem. 

The harpies Avere three in number, Aello, 
Oeypete, and Celeno. In her. the hai’py is 
represented as a vulture witli the Jiead and 
bretist of a woman. —2. The harpy-eagle 
(Avhicli see).— 3. A name given to the Circus 
ccTugmosus, or marsh-haiTier, a British spe- 
cies of haAvk, allied to the buzzards. See 
Hakrier.— 4. Any rapacious or ravenous 
animal; an extortioner; a plunderer, 

I wUl . , . do you any embassage . , . rather than 
hold three words conference with this harpy. Shak. 

Harpy-eagle (hfir'pi-e-gl), n. The Harpyia 
destructor of Linn., the Thrasaetus Harpyia 
of modern zoologists, a raptorial bird of 
Mexico and South America, celebrated for 
the enormous development of its legs and 
beak, and for the strength and poAver it 
evinces in mastering its prey. 

Harquehuse, Harquehuss (hiiFkAve-bus). 
See Arquebuse. 

Harquehussier (haFIcAve-bus-er"). See Ar- 

qUEBUSIEH. 

Hteirr (bar), h. [See Haar. ] A storm pro- 
ceeding from the sea; a tempest; an eagre. 


cli, oAain; eh, Sc. loc/i; g, go; 3 , job; 


Harrage t (hiir'raj ), v,t To harass ; to 
plunder from. 

This of Lincoln, harrirpvd out before, should now 
lie fallow. . Fttiler. 

Harrateen Qiar-ra-ten^, 71 . A kind of stuff 
or cloth. Shenstoue. 

Harrico n. The same as Hai'i- 

cot. 

Harridan (lia'ri-flan), ?z. [Fr. hmi.delle,PmY. 
Fr. hardele, harm, a worn-out horse, a jade. ] 
A hag; an odious old W'oman; a vixenish 
Avoman; a trollop. 

Harrier (ha' ri-er), [Fromltctm] A small 
kind of dog of the hound species employed 
in hunting the hare. There are particular 
breeds of the harrier, as the large sIoav- 
hunting harrier and the little fox-beagle, 
and a cross-breed between these. In all 
the scent is extremely keen, Avliich enables 
them to follow all the douldings of the hare. 
Harrier (liahi-er), 71 . [From harry, to pil- 
lage, because it pillages tlie poultry-yards.] 
A IiaAvk of the genus Circus, fdlied to the 
buzzards. The harriers are more bold and 
active than the buzzards, l-’liey strike their 
prey upon tlie ground and generally lly 
very low. There are several species, as the 
marsh- harrier, the hen-harrier, and ash- 
coloured harrier. These are all found in 
Great Britain. The marsh-harrier (C. asm- 
gmosus), also called tlie moor- buzzard, 
harpy, and duck-hawk, is from 21 inches to 
23 inches long. The head of the male is 
yellowish Avhite. The hen-harrier (C, cy^ 
aimis) i.s 18 inches to 20 inches long ; the 
adult male is of an almost uniform gray, 
the female brown. The female is called the 
7'mgtail, from the rust-coloured ring formed 
by the tips of the tail-feathers. The hen- 
harrier is very destmetive to poultry-yards, 
Avhence the name, Tlie male is sometimes 
knoAvn as the blue hawk. 

Harri-karri, Harri-kiri (ha'ri-kaT’i, ha'ri- 
kiTi), n. The Chinese term for the mode 
of suicide incumbent on Japanese military 
and civil officials, Avhen ordered by govern- 
ment to perform it as a punishment for any 
offence. It is effected by inflicting tAvo 
gashes 011 the belly in the form of a cross. 
Called frequently by English Avriters Happy 
Despatch. Written also Harri'kvi'u. 
Harrington t (hariring-ton), 71 . A farthing: 
so named because Lord Harrington obtained 
from James I, a patent for making brass 
farthings. 

Harringtonite piariring-ton-it), n. Same 
as NatroUte (which see), 

Harrot t (lia'rot), n. A corniption otHerald. 
The first red herring that was broiled in Adam and 
Eve’s kitchen do I fetch my pedigree from, by the 
harrot's boolc. /»’. Jonsott. 

Harrow (ha'ro), 7%. [A. Sax. hearge, a harrow, • 
same word as Dan, ha7've, Sw. harf, aharroAv; 
perhaps akin to B. harlc, G. haT'lce, a rake,] . 
An agricultural implement, usually formed 
of pieces of timber or metal crossing each 
other, and set Avith iron teeth, called tines. 



Harrow. 


It is drawn over ploughed land to level it 
and break the clods, and to coA’^er seed Avlien 
soAvu. An implement, called a cJiai7i har^ 
row, consisting of a congeries of iron rings, 
is used for covering grass seeds, and espe- 
cially for separating weeds from the earth 
or clods in which they are enveloped. 

Harrow (ha'ro), nt l. To draAv a harrow 
over, for the purpose of breaking clods and 
levelling the surface, or for covering seed 
soAAui; to break or tear with a harroAv; as, 
to harroio land or ground.— 2. To tear; to 
lacerate; to torment; to harass. 

I cotild a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would karrotu up tliy .soul. Shak. 

Harrow! (ha'ro), ut [See Harry.] To 
pillage; to strip; to lay Avaste by violence. 

Meaning thereby to harrmu his people, did ac- 
ctmiiilnte them the rather. Baco^i. 

Harrow (Iia'ro), ecsclam. See Earoav. 

Harrower (ha'ro-er), n. One who harrows, 

Harrower (ha'ro-er), n. A spe oies of haAvk ; 
a harrier (which see). 

Harrowingly (ha'ro-ing-li), adv. Ina har- 
roAving manner; excruciatingly. 

Harry (ha'ri), u f, pret, & pp. ha7TiBd; ppr. 
lumping. [A. Sax. to plum 


xi, Fr. tou; iig, siu£r; Til, then; tlx, fMn; 


fler, to afflict, from hei'e, an army, an ex- 
pedition; comp. Icel. h&rja, to lay Avaste, 
to oppress; Dan. hcerge, Acerje, G.(«c>’) Aecren, 
to railage. With this Avord the A. Sjix. 
hynaian, to vex, affiicfc, seems to have been 
early confounded. See Harrow.] 1 . To 
strip; to pillage; to plunder; to rob; as, to 
ha7Ty a bird’s nest. 

And -Still, from tinm to time the heathen Iiost 
Swarm’d overseas and harried what was left. 

Tennyson. 

2. To harass; to agitate; to tease; to liarroAV. 

I repent me much 

That I .so harried him. Shak. 

Harry t (lia'ri), v.i. To make harassing in- 
cursions. 

What made your rog-ueships 
Harryinpr for victuals here "2 Beau. <fr Pi. 

Harry Soph (ha-ri-sof'), [Gr. erisophos, 
very learned.] In the University of Cam- 
bridge, a title given to those student.s who, 
liaring attained siifiieient standing to take 
the degree of B. A., declare them .selves can- 
didates for a degree in laAV or phy.sic. 

Harsh (hiirsh), a. [A ScandinaAdan word: 
O.E. and Sc. harsh, harsh, roiiglx, sharp, 
acid; Dan. and O.Sav. Aars/qrancid; G.hat'sch, 
harsh, rough; root doubtful.] 1 . Rough; 
rugged; grating; especially, (a) to the touch; 
as, AarsA cloth: opposed to smooth. * Harsh 
sand.' Boyle. (A) To the taste; as, hm'sh 
fruit. (c)To the ear; discordant; jarring; 
as, ka7'sh notes; a lumh voice.— 2, Austere; 
crabbed; morose; peevish; as, civilization 
softens the harsh temper or nature of man. 

He was a wise man and an eloquent; but in his 
nature harsh and haughty. Bacon. 

3. Rough; rude; abusive ; rigorous; severe; 
as, a ha7'sh reflection. 

Bear patiently the harsh words of thy enemies, 
yer. Taylor. 

Harshly (harsli'li), adv. In a harsh manner; 
roughly; austerely; crabhedly; rudely; un- 
pleasantly. 

Xt would sound harshly in her ears. Shak. 

Harshness (harsh'nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being harsh. 

*Tis not enough no harshness give offence. 

The sound must seem an echo to the .sense. Pope. 
>^Ac 7 'i'mony, Aspei'ity, Hai'skness, 2^artiicss. 
See AGRIMONY. 

'.Harslet (hiirs'let), ?i. Same as Haslet. 

’Hart (hflrt), n. [A, Sax. heart, hiorot; comp. 
L.G. and D. Aerf, Dan. Ztiort, S\a% hjo7% Icel, 
hjd7'tr, G. hii'seh, stag; lit. horned animal; 
allied to Gi*. Aems, L, comic, a horn. See 
Horn.] A stag or male deer Avhen he has 
passed his fifth year, and the sur-royal or 
croAvn antler is formed. See Antler. — 
Ha 7 't of ten, a hart with ten tines or 
branches on his liorns. 

A great large deer I — 

What head V— Forked, a B.yonson. 

Hartall (hart'al), n. The East Indian name 
oforpiment, 

Hartheest, Harteheest (hart'best, hiir'te- 
bast), 71. [Dutch.] The name given by the 
Dutcli colonists to the kaama, a Soutli Afri- 
can antelope. See ICaawa. 

Hart-herry, Hart-erop (hart'be-ri, hart'- 
la'op), n. -Bilberry (Avliich see). 

Hartent (hart'n), v.t. To hearten; to en- 
courage. Spenser. 

Hartin (Ixart'iu), «. (CioHi^O.) A fossil resin 
resembling hartite; massive, but crystalliz- 
ing fr»m rock-oil in needles belonging to 
the trimetric system. It is found in the 
lignite of Oberharfc, Austria. 

Hartite (hfirt'it), u. (GaHg.) A fossil resin 
resembling hartin, and found like it in the 
lignite of Oberiiart, Austria. 

Hartroyal (bart'roi-al), u. A plant, a spe- 
cies of plaintain. 

Hart’s-clover, Hart’s-trefoil (harts 'kld- 
v6r, harts 'tre-f oil), n. A plant, the com- 
mon yellow melilot {Melilot/us officiimlw). 
See Melilot. 

Hartshorn (harts'horn), 71. The antler of 
the hart or stag {Qe7'vus elaphus). Tlie con- 
stituent elements of deciduous horns differ 
materially from those of persistent hoins, 
as of the ox, and are identical, or nearly so, 
with those of bone, These horns xvere for- 
merly much used as a source of ammonia, 
and the products of their distillation much 
used in medicine under the name of the 
volatile salt of haodshoni, spirit 0 / hm'ts- 
7iom, but these have now been superseded 
by simpler preparations of ammonia and 
carbonate of annnonia. See Ammonia.— 
Jelly ofhao'tshorn, a nutritive j elly, formerly 
obtained from the shavings of the liorns of 
harts, now procured by planing down the 
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HAUrS-TONGTO 


bones of calves. — Ilartslurni plantain, 
Planta>}n Coronopus. See UvcKS-HoiiN. 
Hart*8-tongtte(Iuirts'turig), T,1ie popular 
name of a g’enu.s of fei’iis, the Scolopen- 
tlrium, nat. order Polypodiacete. One spe- 
cks vid(;are) is found in .Briiaiu. I’lie 
name liarfc’s-tongue is alsofriveii to another 
fem-~-Poh/poiimm ‘phpUitidis. 
Hart’s-trefoiL See HART’s-otovEa, 
Hartwort (hartVurt), ?i. Tor<lylium, a genus 
of plants, nat. oi'der UmbelHfene, having 
piniinfcisect leaves and compound umbels of 
white ilowens, cliielly natives of the Medi- 
temniean region. One .species, T. maxi- 
niuui, an annual, has been found growing 
in waste ground about London and Oxford, 
Harum-scarum (luVrum-slcah’iim), a. [Per- 
haps from hare, tt» fright, and mtre.'] Hare- 
hiviiiied; unsettled; giddy; rasli. 
Harum-scarum (lnVrura-.sIcVriim), n. A 
giddy, hare-brained, or rash person. 
Haruspice. Bee Aruspice. 

Haruspicy (ha-rus''pis-i). See Akuspioy. 
Harvest (hiirVe.st), r. [A. Sax. karfest, Jiecir- 
fcut, ka>rfest; comp. O.Fils. harvest, G. Jierhst, 
R herfst, autuniii, liarvest; probably cog- 
nate with Gr. karpos, fruit, L. carpo, to 
pluck. Wedgwood, following Hire, thinks 
the truer form is seen in leeh Imust, Bw. 
and Ban. host, harvest, autumn, X). oogst, 
harvest, from L. angustus, the month of 
August, Armor, eost, harvest, being of the 
sanie origin.] 1. The season of gathering a 
crop of any kind; the time of reaping and 
gathering corn and other gi’ain. — -2. That 
which is reaped and gathered in; the ripe 
corn or grain collected and secured in barns 
or stacks. 

To .tflean the broken ears after the man 
That the main reaps. Sha^, 

$. Tlie product of any labour; gain; result; 
effect; consetpieiice. 

Let us the of our labour eat. Dryden. 

What is th-at to him that reaps not harvesi of his 
youthful joys? Tennyson, 

Harvest (hiir'vest), ni. To reap or gather, 
as corn and other fruits, for the use of man 
and beast. 

Harvest-Bug (hhrVest-bug), n. A specie.^ 
of tick {Lept/us mitmmmUs) which infests 
the skin in the autumn. 

Harvester (hhr'vest-er), n. One who or that 
which harvests ; specifically, an American 
machine for cutting grain, grass, or otlier , 
crop; a rnower; a reaper. I 

Harvest-feast (har'vcst-fest), n. The feast 
made at the ingathering of the harvest. 
Harvest-field (hiir'vest-feld), n. A field 
from wliich a Iian^ost is gathered. 
Harvest-fiy (hiWvest-fli), n. A name applied 
in America to several large hemipterous in- 
sects of the Cicada group, popularly called 
locusts in the United States. 

Harvest-^oose (har'vest-gds), 71 , A stubble^ 
goose (which see). 

Harvest-home (hiirVest-hoin), n. 1 , The 
time of getting home the harvest; the bring- 
ing home of the harvest : hence, any oppor- 
tunity for making gain. 

... And his chin, new reaped. 

Showed like a stubble land at kawesi-home, Shak. 

I will use her as the key of the cuckoidly rogue's 
coffer; and there's iny haiuestdmne, Skizk, 

2. The song sung by reapers at the feast 
made at the gathering of corn, or tlie feast 
itself. 

Come, my boys, come, 

And merrily, roar out ; 
HArvest-la(iy(3ifii*'vest-iri-di), n. The .second 
reaper in a row. 

Harvest-lord (hUr^vest-Iord), n\ The head- 
reaper at the liarvest, or the first reaper in 
.-■■aTow.- 

Harvest-louse (hili‘'vest-lous), n. Same as 
(which see). 

Harvestman (bar 'vest -man), 71 . l, A 
labourer in harvest.— 2. A long-legged spider 
of the family Phalangidas, in which the 
head and abdomen are united into one 
piece. Those spiders are common in gar- 
dens. Called also Shepherd-spider. 
Harvest-month, (liai*' vest-month), n. The 
month of September, 

Harvest-moon (hiir'vest-mbn), n. I'he moon 
near the full at the time of harvest, or 
about the autumnal efiuinox. when, by 
reason of the small angle of the ecliptic ami 
the moon's orbit with the horizon, it rises 
nearly at the same hour for several days. 
Harvest-mouse (harivest-mous), n. The 
Mus inessnrivs, a very small species of field- 
mouse, Avhich builds its nest amidst the 
straws of standing corn and sometimes in 
thistles. 
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Harvest - (iueeu (harivest-kwen), n. An 
image representing Ceres, formerly carried 
about on the last day of harvest. 
Harvest-spider Oiarivest-spi-der), n. Same 
as Harvestman, 2, 

Harvest-woman (harVest-wu-nmn), n. A 
woman employed in harvest work. 
Harwe,t‘U-t To harry; to pillage. 

Has (haz). The third person singular of the 
verb have. 

Hasardour, t n. A player at hazard; a game- 
ster. Chaueer. 

Hasardrie.t Gaming in general Chau- 
cer. 

Has-Been (haz'ben), n. Anything old or 
ancient, as an animal, custom, &e.: used 
chiefly or only in the phrase, a good old 
has-been. [Scotch. ] 

There are so many relics of ancient superstition 
lingering m the land, and worshipped under the de- 
luding ajjd endearing name.s ot ‘ Gude auld /ms- 
l>een.s.' Black-zuQ(>(£s Mag. 

Haschisli (hash'esh), n. See Bhang. 

Haset (haz), v.t. To liaze; to frighten; to 
harass. Booth. 

Ha^B (hash), r.t. [Fr. hacher, E. to kaeJr. ,See 
Hack.] To chop into small pieces; to mince 
and mix; as, to hash meat. 

Hash (hash), n. [Fr. haehis, a Msh, from 
hasher, to mince, to hack.] 1. That which 
is hashed or chopped np; ininoecl meat, or 
a dish of meat, especially such as has been 
already cooked, and vegetables chopped into 
small pieces and mixed.— 2. Any mixture and 
second preparation of old matter; a repeti- 
tion; are-exhibition. 

I cannot bear elections and still less the hash of 
them over again in a first session. H. IVaipoie. 

3. A sloven; a counti'y clown; a stupid, soft, 
or silly fellow. 'A poor, doylt, drucken 
hash,’ [Scotch.] 

Hasheesh, Hashish (hash'esh), n. See 
BflANG. 

Hash -meat, Hashed -meat (hash 'met, 
hasht'mC^), qi. A dish composed of minced 
meat; hash. 

Hash,! Hashef (hask), n. [W. hesg, sedge, 
rushes.] A case made of rushes or ilags; a 
wicker basket for carrying fisli. Spejisey. 
Haslet (}i‘^s'let), n. [Contr. iov hastelet; Fr, 
kmtille, the pluck of an animal. The prim- 
ary sense is a little roasting, from haste, a 
spit, from Hliasla, a .speai*,] The entrails 
of a boast, especially of a hog, which are 
used for human food, as the heart, liver, 
lights, &c. 

Haslock, Hassock (has'lok, has'sok), a. A 
term descriptive of the finest wool of the 
lloeco of sheep, being the look that grows 
on the halse or throat. ‘ A stane 0 ’ haslook 
woo’.’ Burns. [Scotch.] 

Hasoda (ha-so'da), n. [Turk.] In the Turk- 
ish seraglio, a school established for train- 
ing .young slaves of both sexes. Broughmn. 
Hasp (hasp), 71 , ' [A. Sax. hmspe, hmjis, the 
hook of a hinge; comp. IceL Impa, a skein, 
a fastening; G. a clasp, a fastening; 

haspel,iA, reel; Dan. has 2 ), haspe, a hasp, a 
reel. ] 1. A clasp, especially a clasp that 
passes over a staple to be fastened by a 
padlock; also, a metal hook for fastening a 
door. — 2. A spindle to wind yarn, thi’ead, 
or silk on. [Local.]— 3. A quantity of yara, 
the fourth part of a spmdle.”-4. An instru- 
ment for cutting tile surface of grass-land. 
Called also a Sharifmr.-- Hasp and staple, 
in Scots law, the ancient form of entering 
an heir in a burgage subject, in accordance 
with which the heir was made to take hold 
of the hasp and staple of the door as a 
symbol of possession, and then enter the 
house and bolt himself in, the transaction 
being noted and registered. 

Hasp (hasp), v.t To shut or fasten with a 
hasp. 

Haspicoll t (hasp'i-kol), A harpsichord, j 
Golds^nith, 

Hassack, Hassock (has'sak, has'sok), n. 
The provincial name for Kentish rag-stone. , 
Hassock (has'sok), n. [Origin doubtful 
Comp. Sc. haslock, hass&ck, W’. sedge, 
also Sw. hivass, rushes.] 1. A thick mat or 
bass on which persons kneel in church ; 
also a small, generally round footstool, con- 
sisting of a cloth outside covering, stuffed 
inside with dock or other material 

And knees and hassocks are Avell nigh divorced. 

■ , CoToper. 

2. [Scotch.] A besom; anything bushy; a 
large round turf used as a seat. 

Hassock. See haslook. 

Hast (hast). The second person singular of 
the verb have, I have, thou hast, contracted 
from havest 


HASTY 


Hastate, Hastated (has'tat, has'tat-ed), a. 
[L. hastadus, from hasta, a spear.] In hot 
spear-shaped ; resembling 
the head of a halberd; 
triangular, hollowed at 
the base and on the sides, 
with the angles spreading; 
as, a Atfsfate leaf. 
Hastato-lanceolate(has- 
tat'o-laii-se-o-lat), a. In 
hot. between spear-shaped 
and lance-shaped. Lou- 
don. 

Hastato-sagittate (has- 
Hastate Leaf tat'o-saj'i-tat), a. In hot. 
{Atripkx hasiata). between sp eai'-sli aped and 
arrow-shaped. Loudon. 
Haste (hast), n. [Not an A. Saxon word; 
G. Sw. and Dan. hast, haste, whence 0. Fr. 
haste; Fr. hate. The word as used in modern 
Fiigiish probably came in through the 
French.] 1. Celerity of motion; speed; swift- 
ness; despatch; expedition: applied only to 
voluntary beings, as men and other animals, 
never to other bodies. 

The king's business required iSam. xxi. 8. 

2. Sudden excitement of passion; quickness; 
precipitance; vehemence. 

^ I said in my ktaste, All men are liars. Ps. c.\:vi. ri. 

3. The state of being urged or pressed by 
business; hurry; urgency; as, I am in great 
haste.—To make haste, to hasten, to proceed 
rapidly. Shakspere also uses such expres- 
sions as ‘make good haste,’ ‘make your best 
haste,’ ‘make your soonest haste,’ ‘make all 
the speedy haste you may;’ also, ‘let him 
take liis Acdsfe.’— S yn. Speed, quickness, 
nimhleness, swiftness, expedition, celerity, 
rapidity, despatch, hurry, urgency, precipi- 

I tance, vehemence, precipitation. 

I Haste, Hasten (hast, has'n), v.t. To press; 

I to drive or urge forward; to push on; to 
precipitate; to accelerate the movement of; 
to expedite. 

All hopes of succour from your arms are past ; 

To save us now, you must our ruin haste. Drydcn. 

I would hasten niy escape from the windy storm. 

Ps. Iv. 8. 

Used reflexively in the sense of to make 
haste; to be speedy or quick. 

Weary with toil, I 7«d> to my bed. Sliak. 

Haste, Hasten (hast, has'n), r.i. To move 
with celerity; to be rapid in motion; to be 
speedy or quick. 

They Avere troubled, and awajf. P.s, xlviii. $. 

I hastened to the spot whence the noise came. 

Defae. 

Hastener (has'n-6r), n. 1. One that hastens 
or lU’ges forward. 

Pride and indigence, the two great of 

modern poems. Johnson. 

2, A metal kitchen-stand for keeping in the 
heat of the fire to the joint while cooking. 
Hastifjt Hasty. Chaucer. 

Hastifly,! adv. Hastily. Clmwer, 

Hastile (Iias'til), a. In &of. same as Has- 
tate. 

Hastily (hast'i-li), adu, [Bee Hasty.] In a 
liasty manner; quickly; rashly; under the 
influence of sudden excitement. 

Half clothed, half naked, hasiity retire. Dryden. 
Hastiness (hast'i-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being hasty; (luickness; promptitude; 
rashness; irritability. 

Our hastiness to embrace a thjjig of so perilous 
consequence should cause posterity to feel those 
evils. Hooker. 

As for that heat and hastiness . . , which was 

in him ini-shked and offensive, age and time would 
daily diminish and bereave him of it. Ifoiiand. 

Hasting (hast'ing), a. Coiuiiag soon to ma- 
turity; ripening early: used only in compo- 
sition, as in li«8ifu/;-apple, kasimg-pe&i\ 
early ripe varieties of apple and pear. 
Hasting (hast'ing), n. [From hasty.] An 
early fruit or vegetable ; specifically, an 
early kind of pea. 

Hasting-apple (hast'ing-ap-pi), An apple 
which ripens early. 

Hasting-pear (lulst'ing-par), n. Aji early 
pear. Called also GVeeu Chisel 
Hastings Sand (hast'ingz sand), oi. In 
geol. the middle group of the Wealden for- 
mation in England, and occurring around 
Hastings in Sussex. The Hastings sand 
is composed chiefly of sand, sandstone, 
clay, and calcareous grit, pas,sing into lime- 
stone.. 

Hastive t (Ivast'i v), a, [0. Fr. hastif, Mod. Fr. 

' hdtif, from haste.] Forward; early, as fruit. 
Hasty (hasf'i), a. l. Moving or acting with 
haste; quick; speedy: opposed to sMo, 


Fate, ffiiv fat, fa-U; me, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tube, tub, hpU; oil, pound; il, Sc. abttne; y. Sc. fey. 
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Be not htisfy to }^o out of Jiis sight. Ecd. viis. 3. 

2. Eager; precipitate; rash; inconsiderate: 
opposed to deliberate, 

Seost thou a man that is hasty in his words? there 
is more lidpe of a fool than of him. Prov. xxis. ao, 

3. Irritable ; ea.sily excited to wrath; pas- 
sionate: applied to persons. 

He that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly, Prov. xiv. 29, 

4. Arising from or indicating passion; pas- 
sionate: applied to words or actions. 

Take no unkintlness of his hasty ^yords. Shah, 

5. Early ripe; forward. Is. xxviii. 4. 
Hasty-footed (hast'i-fnt-ed), a. Mmble; 

swift of foot. * Easty-footed time.' ShaJt. 
Hasty-pudding (hast'i-ppd-ding), n. 1. A 
thick batter or pudding made of milk and 
Hour boiled quickly together; also, oatmeal 
and water boiled together; porridge.— 
2. [United States. ] A batter made of Indian 
meal stirred into boiling water; mush. 
Hasty- Witted(ha3'ti-wit-ted), a. Rush; in- 
considerate. Skak 

Hat (hat), n. [A, Sax. hcet, Imtt; cog. Ban. 
haU Sw. hatt, Icel. haitr — hat. But G-. hut, 
a hat, and E. hooa are not allied to it.] 
1. A covering for the head; a head-dress 
with a crown, sides, and continuous brim, 
made of dift'oreut materials, as felt, silk, 
wool, straw, &c., and worn by men or wo- 



Forms of Hats in i6th, 17th, and iSth centuries. 

I, s, time of Henry VIII. 3, time of Mary, 
4i time of Elizabeth, 5, 6, time of James aitd 
Charles I. 7. 8, time of Commonwealth, 9, 10, time 
of William III. Eighteenth century. 

men for defending the head from rain or 
heat, or for ornament.— 2. The dignity of a 
cardinal : from the broad-brimmed scarlet 
hat which forms part of a cardinal’s dress. 
r^To give one a hat, to lift the hat to one, 
or to take it off in his presence; to salute. 

I said nothing to you, you my hat as I 

passed you. " History of Col, 1723, 

--To hang up one’s hat in a house, to make 
. one’s self at home ; to take up one’s residence 
in another’s house. 

The merchants of Calcutta are celebrated for a 
frank and liberal hospitality, which dates from the 
time when every European hungup his hat in his 
banker's or his agent’s house on his arriving in the 
country. PF, H, R^tssell, 

—To pass round the hat, to ask for money 
in the shape of charity, subscription, &c. 
Hatahle (hat''a-bl ), a. That may be hated; 
odious. 

Hat-band (hat^iand),?!. A band round a hat. 
Hat-block (hat'blok), n, A block for form- 
ing or dressing hats on. 

Hat-body (hat'bod-i), n. The whole body 
of a hat in an unfinished state. 

Hat-box (hat'boks), n. A box for a hat. 
Hat-brush (hat'briish), n. A soft brUsh for 
'.'hats.'-' 

Hat-case (hafkas), n. Same as Hat-box. 
Hatch (bach), ?;.t [Allied to G-, heckeji, to 
hatch, to breed, to bring forth young ones; 
hecJce, the pairing of birds, a brood. Wedg- 


wood connects it with hade, assigning as its 
proper meaning, to chip or break the shell.] 

1. To produce young from eggs by iuciiba- 
tion, or by artificial heat. 

As the partridge sitteth on eggs and hcitcheth them 
not. ' Jer. xvii. 11. 

2. To contrive or plot; to fomi by medita- 
tion, and bring into beiiig; to originate and 
produce; as, to hatch mischief; to hatch 
heresy. 

Thine are fancies hatch'd 
In silken-folded idleness. Tennyson, 

Hatch (hach), v.i. To produce young ; to 
bring the young to maturity; as, eggs will 
not hatch without a due degree and con- 
tinuance of heat. 

Hatch (hach), n. 1. A brood; as many 
young birds as are produced at once, or by 
one incubation. — 2. The act of hatching; 
what Is brought forth. 

Something's in his soul. 

O’er \vhich his melancholy sits on brood; 

And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Will be some danger, S/tah. 

Hatch (hach), v. t [Er. hacher, to hack, to 
shade bylines.] 1. To shade by lines in draw- 
ing and engraving; especially, to shade by 
lines crossing each other. 

Those hatching strokes of the pencil. Dryden. 

2.1 To chase; to engrave. ‘Hatched in sil- 
ver.’ Shah, ‘ This sword silvered and 
hatched.’ Chapman. — 3.t To spot; to stain; 
to steep. ‘ His weapon hatch'd in blood.* 
Beau. A- FI, 

Hatch (hach), n. [A. Sax. lmca:t\ie l3ar of 
a door; Sc. hack, heck, a rack for hay; I), 
heic, a grating; G. heck, a fence of laths.] 

1. The grate or frame of cro.sS“bars laid oi'er 
the opening in a ahip’.s deck ; one of the 
pieces of the lid or cover of a hatchway.— 

2. The opening in a .ship's deck, or the pas- 
sage from one deck to another, the name of 
the grate itself being used for the opening; 
more properly called the hatc/nvay. See 
Hatchway.— - 3. An opening in the lloor of 
a shop, warehouse, <&c., admitting to a lower 1 
apartment; a trap-door.— -4, A half-door or j 
a door with an opening over it. 

In at the window, or else o'er the hatch, Sheik. 

S. A floodgate.— 6. In mining, an opening 
made in mines, or made in search of mines. 

7. A frame or weir in a' river for catching 
fish.— 8. A bedstead. [Scotch.] 

A rade wooden stool, and still ruder hatch or bed- 
frame. Sir IV, Scott. 

9. A hollow trap, to catch weasels and other 
animals. [Provincial. ]— To be wider hatches, 
(a) to be in the interior of a ship with the 
hatches down. The mariners asleep under 
the hatches.’ Slmk. (&) To be in distress, 
depression, or slavery. 

He assures us how this fatherhood continued its 
course till the captivity in Egypt, and then the poor 
fatberliood ^oas under hatches. Locke. 

Hatck (hach), v.t. To close, as with a hatch 
or hatches. 

If in our youth we could pick up some pretty 
estate, 'twere not amiss to keep our door hatched. 

Skitk, 

Hatch-bar (hach'b}lr),«. One of the iron bars 
by which the hatches of a slnx> are secured. 
Hatch-boat (hachbofc), n. A kind of half- 
decked fishing-l>oat; one that has a hatch 
or well for holding fish. Sinimonds. 
Hatehel (hacli'el), n. [A softened form of 
hackle or hedde.j An instrameiifc formed 
with long iron teeth set in a board, for 
cleansing flax or hemp from tlie tow, hards, 
or coarse part; a hackle or heckle. 

Hatehel ( hacli'el ), v.t. 1. To draw flax or 
hemp through the teeth of a hatehel, for 
separating the coarse part and broken 
pieces of the stalk from the line fibrous 
parts; to hackle or lieclde. —2. To tease or 
vex by sarcasms or reproaches; to heckle. 
Hatcheller (hach'el-6r),9i. One who hatchels. 
Hatcher (hach^Sr), n. One w2io hatches ; a 
contriver; a plotter. 

A man ever in haste, a great hatcher and breeder 
of business. ’ Swift. 

Hatchet (hach'et), n. [Fr. hacliette, from 
hacher, to cut; of Teutonic origin. Akin 0. 
/iaefre, a hatchet; A, Sax. hacedn, to cut; E. ! 
hack, <&:c. See HACK.] A small axe with a , 
short handle, used with one hand,— 2’f) take | 
up the hatchet, to make war; to bury the 
hatchet, to make peace : phrases derived 
from the customs of the American Indians. , 
See Tomahawk. ^ 

Hatchet-face (hach^et-fas), n. A face with 
sharp and prominent features; a face like a 
hatchet. 

Ah ape his own dear image will embrace ; 

An ugly beau adoresTa hnichetface. Dryden. 


Hatchet-faced. (hach^et-fast);a. Having a 
hatchet-face; having a thin face with pro- 
minent features. 

Hatchetine (hach'et*m), n. [After ]\Er. 
MaUhMt, the mineralogist;] 1. A fatty siib- 
.stance occurring in thin flaky veins in tlie 
argillaceous iroimtoiie of Merthyr -Tydvil 
and other localities, like wax or sperma- 
ceti in consistence, of a yellowish -white 
or gi'cenish-yellow colour, inodorous when 
cold, but of a slightly bituminous odour 
when heated, or after fusion. It is a] .so 
termed Advpocere Mineral and Mineral 
Tallow. (See Adipooehe.) It consists of 
86 carbon and 14 hydrogen.— 2. A soft 
mineral containing 80 carbon, 20 hydrogen, 
found in cavities of carboniferous rocks in 
Saxony, 

Hatchet-shaped (hacli'et-sbapt), a. Having 
the shape of a hatchet; dolabriform (which 
see). 

Hatchet-work (hach'et-werk), n. Work 
executed by means of a hatchet. 

Hatching (hachfing), n. Shading in a draw- 
ing or engraving consisting of crossed lines; 
cross-hatching. 

Hatching- apparatus ( hachfing-ap-pa-ra- 
tus), n. An artificial incubator for bringing 
forth chickens from eggs by the agency dt 
steam and hot water. 

Hatchment (hach'ment), n. [Corrupted 
from achievement.} In her. the coat of arms 
of a person dead, usually placed on the front 
of a house, in a church ; or on a hoarse at 
funerals, by which the fact of the death 
and the rank of the deceased maybe known; 
the whole being distingnished in such a 



Hatchment of an Esquire— his arms impaled with 
those of in's wife— the wife surviving. 


manner as to indicate whether the person 
was a bachelor, a married man, a wife, &c. 
Called also AicMcmnent 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 
Shnk. 

Hatcliment (hacTflment),?!. [From halcfi, 
to cliaso, to engrave,] An ornament on the 
hilt of a sword. 

Let there be deducted, out of our main potation, 
Five mark .>5 in hcitchmcnts to adorn this thigh. 

Bemt. ( 5 - FI, 

HatclnYay (liaelflwa), 1. F(mt, a square 
or oblong opening in the deck, affording a 
passage from one deck to another, or into 
the hold or lower apartments. The after- 
hatchway is placed near the stern of the 
vessel; i)iofore-hatclmmj towards the bows; 
i\io mam'hatchivay'i& placedneartlie main- 
mast, and is the largest in the ship. —2. The 
opening of any trap-door, as in a floor, ceil- 
ing, or roof. 

Hatckway-screens (liaeh'wii-skrenz), w. pi. 
Pieces of thick woollen cloth put round 
the hatchways of a ship-of-war in the time 
of an engagement. They are also called 
Fire-screens. 

Hatchy (hak'chi), 9u Same as Hus/ieesli. 

Hat-die (hat'di), n. A block for holding a 
hat while pressing. 

Hate (hat), v,t pret. & pp. hated; ppr. hat- 
ing. [A. Sax. hate, hete, hate, hatred, hatian, 
to hate; cbmp, Goth, hatan, Icel. and Sw. 

haten, G, hassen, to hate.] 1. To 
dislike greatly; to have a great aversion to. 

The Roman tyrant was contented to be hated, if 
he was but feared. Rambler, 

2. In Scrip, to love less. Mat. vi. 24. 

If any man come to me, and hate not father and 
mother. Luke xiv. s6, 

—Hate, Abhor, Detest. Eatc,g,enenc>, in elud- 
ing the other two, and specifically imiflying 
the presence of a great dislike and the idea 


ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. loc/i; g, go; 3, iob; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; th, i^en; th, t/jin; w, ?oig; wh, te/ug; zh, azure.— -See Key. 
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of eontiiaiaiice, tlie feeling not necsmarily 
Kpringing from a specific cause; abimr, ht 
to start from with a strong emotion of 
liorror, to have all our better feelings ex» 
cited against ; deUst, lit to hear witness 
against, to eoudemii with loathing and in- 
dignation, to look upon with the strongest 
feelings of dislike and condemnation. 

Da good to tliem which haie you. Luke vi. 27. 

I abnor- this diiatory siotli. Shai\ 

J do ds/ar false perjured Proteus. 

SyN. To Jihhnr, detest, abominate, loathe. 
Hate (liiit), a. [A, Sax. Imie, hate; comp. 
Icel katr, U kaat, Goth, hatis, G. has.% 
hate.'l Great dislike or aversion; hatred. 
‘Haughty dimo’s unrelenting Ani!e." Dryden, 

What a fine ckfinition of hate is that which Chaucer 
gives in the Persones Tale ' Hcttc is aid wrathe.’ 
is, ho^vever, borrowed from Cicero: — ‘Odium iraiu- 
veterata.' Tnsc, Disp.iv,<^. G. 1 \ Marsh. 

Hate,t 17. i. [A. Sax. hdUn, to name, to he 
named. SeeHrGH'r.J To be named, Ohaii- 
cer. 

Hatefal (hat'ful), a. l. Causing hate; ex- 
citing great tlislike, aversion, or disgust; 
odious. 

Falsehood and yourself are hate/al to tis. 

TsHnyson. 

% That feels hatred; expressing Irate; ma- 
lignant; malevolent. 

And worse than death, to view with hateful eyes 
1 His rival’s conquest. Drydcn. 

Syn. Odious, detestable, abominable, exe- 
crable, loathsome, abhorrent, repugnant, 
malignant, malevolent. 

Hatefully (hat'fiiWi), adv. 1. In a manner 
such as to excite great dislike; abominably; 
odiously; disgustingly. 

The ceremony was hatefully tedious. Dntmtnond, 
2. In a manner exhihitinghate; malignantly; 
maliciously. Ezek. xxiii. 2D. 

Hatefulness (hatTul-nes), n. The quality 
of being hateful, or of exciting aversion or 
disgust; odiousness. 

Hater (hat'er), n. One that hates. 

An enemy to God, and a hatep of all good. 

Sxr T. Brciune. 

Hateral,Hatrel(hat'er-al,hat'rel),?fc. [Comp, 
Trov. E. hatter, to entangle.] A dirty and 
confused heap. GoXt [Scotch,] 

Hath (hath), 3d pers. sing. pres, of Mve, 
now archaic or poetical. 

Hatless (hat'les), a. Having no hat. 
Hat-mohey (haVmun-i), n. A small sum of 
money paid along with the freight, to the 
master of a sliip, for his care of the goods; 
primage. 

Hat-mbuld (liat'mold), n. Same as Bat-die 
(which see), 

Iiat-rach: (hat'rak), n. A rack furnished 
with pegs for hanging hats on. 

Hatred (hatred), n., IBate, and A. Sax. 
suffix red, reed, condition.] Great dislike 
or aversion; hate; enmity— arising from 
disapprobation of what is wrong; as, the 
hatred of vice or meanness; from offences 
or injuries done by fellow -men, or from 
envy, jealousy, or the like.— 

Hatred, Aversion, Repugnance. See under 
Antipathy. Syn. Ill- will, enmity, hate, 
animosity, malevolence, rancour, malignity, 
odium, detestation, loathing, abhorrence, 
repugnance, antipathy. . 

Hatted (hatred), a. Covered with a hat; 
wearing a hat. 

Hatted-kit, Hattit-Mt (hat'tit-kit), %. A 
bowlful of sour cream; also, a mixture of 
milk warm from the cow, and butter-milk. 
tSeotch.] 

He has spilled the that wasfor the Mas- 
ter's dinner. Sir W, Scott. 

Hattemist (hat^tem-ist), n. One of an 
ecclesiastical sect in Holland, so called from 
Pontian von HatUm of Zealand (seventeenth 
century). They denied the expiatory sacri- 
fice of Christ, and the coiTuption of human 
nature. Brewer. 

Hatter t (hat^^r), v. t. [Prov. E. to entangle; 
L,G. verkaddem, to entangle.] To harass. 
He*s out with penance. Drydett. 

Hatter (liat'Cr), n. A maker or seller of hats. 
Hatteria (hat-te'ri-a), n. A genus of sanrians 
now usually called (which see). 

Hatting (hatting), n. 1 The trade of a 
hatter. '“2. Stuff for hats. 

Hatti-sherif, Hatti-sheriff (hat'ti-sher-if), 

11 . [Turk.] An ordei* which comes immedi- 
ately from the Sultan of Turkey, who sub- 
scribes it usually with these words;— Let 
my orders be executed according to its form 
and import.' These words are usually edged 
with gold, or otherwise ornamented. An 
order given in this way is irrevocable. See 
PIEMAN. 


Hattie (Iiatl), a. [A. Sax. /iaeteZ, hot, furious.} 
Wild; skittish. [Local.] 

Hattoek t (hataok), n. [A dim. from hat ] 
A sljocJc or stook of coz’ii. 

Hat-worship ( hat 'wer- ship), n. Eespect 
paid by taking off the hat, 

Haubergh t (ha^berg), n. A hauberk. Spen- 
ser. _ 

Hauberk (h[),q)erk), n. [Directly from O.Pr. 
haithere, Pr. haubert, which is the O.H.G, 
haUherg—hals, the throat, and bergen, to 
defend: the word occurs also in A, Sax. (heals- 
beorga) and Icel. (hdlsbjbrg, a gorget). Ha- 
bergeon is a diminutive.] A coat of mail 
without sleeves, formed of steel rings inter- 
woven. See Haeeeojdon. 

Haud(had), at. To hold. [Scotch.] 
Hauding (haiTing), n. See Haddin. 
Hauerite (hou'er-it), n. After F. von Bauer, 
an Austrian geologist] Native disulphide 
of manganese. 

Haugh (hach), a. [A. Sax. haga, a field, a 
hedge; Icel. hagi, a pasture, properly a 
hedged field; G. hage, an inclosed meadow, 
from hag, a fence, a hedge.] Low-lying flat 
ground, properly on the border of a river, 
and such as is sometimes overflowed. [Pro- 
vijicial English and Scotch.] 

Haughtt (hjit), a. [Fr. haut, O.Fr. hauU, 
high, from Jj.'altys, higlpwitli h prefixed, pro- 
bably through the influence of the G. hocli, 
high. An older E. form was haidte; tlie^A has 
probably got in through the inlluence of 
high.} High; elevated; hence, proud; inso- 
lent. ‘ Courage haught ’ Spenser. 

No lord of thine, thou haught insulting man, 

Nor no man’s lord, Shah. 

Haughtily (}iat'Mi), ad!u. In a haughty 
manner; proudly; arrogantly; -vrith con- 
tempt or disdain ; as, to speak or behave 
haughtily. 

Her heavenly form too haughtily she priaed, 
Drydett. 

Haughtiness (batfl-nes), n. The quality of 
being haughty; pride mingled with some 
degree of contempt for others; ai’rogance. 

I . . will lay low the haughtiness of the terrible. 

Is. xUL XI. 

’Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiteess of soul, 

I think the Roman.'J call it .stoicism. Addison. 

Syn. Arrogance, disdain, contemptuousness, 
superciliousness, loftiness. 

Haughty (ha,t'i), a. [From haught ] 1, Proud 
and disdainful; having a high opinion of 
one's self, with some contempt for others; 
lofty and arrogant; supercilious; as, a 
haughty person; a haughty spirit. 

His wife was a woman of a haughty and imperious 
nature. Clarendon. 

2. Proceeding from excessive pride, or pride 

miiigled -with contempt; manifesting pride, 
disdain, or defiance; as, a haughty air or 
walk; a tone. 

At the high and haughty sound, 

Rock, Avoo d, and river rung around. Sir W. Scott. 

3. t Lofty; bold; of high hazard. ‘This 
haughty enterprise.* Spenser, —4,. t Lofty ; 
high. ‘To measure the mo^t haughty moun- 
tain’s height-’ Spenser. 

Haul(hal), r.t [Comp. D. Aatea, Dan. haU, 
O.H.G. haUn, hol6n, G. holen, to fetch, to 
drag, to tow; the word passed from the 
Teutonic into the Romance languages, as 
in ‘S'i\ haler, to haul, to tow; Sp. 7ta7ar.] 
To pull or draw with force; to transport by 
drawing; to drag; to tug; haul a heavy 
body along on the ground; to haul a boat on 
shore: much used by seamen; as, to haul 
down the sails ; haul in the boom; haut aft, 
&c.— To haul over the coals, to bring to a 
reckoning; to take to task; to reprimand,— 
To haul the wind (aatti.), to turn the head 
of the ship nearer to the point from which 
the wind blows, by arranging the sails more 
obliquely, bracing the yards more forward, 
hauling the sheets more aft, <fec. 

Haul (hgl), v.i. Naut to alter a ship’s course; 
to change the direction of sailing. 

I immediately hauled np for it, and found it to be 
au island, Codk. 

—To haul off, to sail closer to tlie wind in 
order to get farther off from any object. — 
To haul in with, to sail close to the wind 
in order to approach an ob ject more nearly. 
The wind also is said to haul rouiid to my 
point of the compass when it gradually 
shifts in that tlirectiom 
Haul (hftl), 11 , 1. A pulling with force ; a 
violent pull. ‘ The leap, the slap, the haul ’ 
ir7tomsca.'--2. A draught of a net; as, to 
catch a hundred fish at a haul— 2. That 
which is caught by one haul ; hence, that 
which is taken, gained, or received at 


once.-— Haw? of yarn, hi rope-making, About 
four hundred threads, with a slight turn in 
it, to be tarred, the tan’ing being done by 
first dipping the bundle of yarn in a tar- 
kettle, and then hauling it through nippers 
to express the superfluous tar. 

Haulage (hal'aj), n. 1. The act of hauling 
or drawing. — 2. The amount of force ex- 
I pended in hauling.— 3. A duty imposed on 
I some tenants who pay part of their rent in 
kind, to haul or carry by their carts or other 
vehicles the produce so due to some speci- 
fied place. 

Hauid (hgld), n. Hold; habitation; place 
of resort. —O mI! of house and hauld, ejected 
from home; destitute; stripped of every- 
thing. [Scotch.] 

Hauler (Ihal'^r), n. He who pulls or hauls. 
Specifically, (g) a fisherman who pulls in a 
cast-net to the shore. {?>) In mining, a work- 
man engaged in drawing ore out of a mine. 
Haulm, Haum(h{Um,h?im),n. [See Halm.] 

1. The stem or stalk of gram of all kinds, or 
of pease, beans, hops, tfec.— 2. Straw; the 
dry stalks of com, &c., in general. Spelled 
also Halm, Banie, Hatvm, and Mehn. 
Haulm (liam), n. Part of a horse’s harness. 
See Hame. 

Hauls© (hgls), n, Same as Batse, 

Haultt (halt), a. [O.^v.hault] Lofty; haugh- 
ty. ‘Countenance proud and Siiemer. 
Haum, n. See Haulm. 

HauECe,t Haunse,tr.f. To raise; to ele- 
vate too much; to enhance. Chaucer. 

Yeshal swe.ir, That sfeshal wel and diligently over- 
see that the pavements in every ward lie well and 
rightfully repaired, and not haunsed to the noyaunce 
of the neighbours.— Oa/f/t of Sca^vagers of the Ward, 
timeof Henry Vm. 

Haunch (liansh), n, [Fr. hanche, the haunch, 
from the Teutonic; comp. Fris, hancke, 
heneJee, haunch ; G. haiilce, the haunch of a 
horse.] 1. The hip; that part of the body of 
mam and of quadrupeds which lies between 
the last ribs and the thigh.— 2. f The rear; 
the hind part. 

Thou art a summer bird, 

Which ever in the hajtnrh of winter sings 
The lifting up of day. 'Shak. 

3. In arch, the middle part between the 



vertex or crown and the springing of an 
arch— sometimes used to include the span- 
drel or part of it; the flank. 

HauncHed (Iignsht), a. Having haunches. 
Haunt (hant), v.t [Fr. hanter, to frequent, 
from Armor, hent, a way, heiiti, to frequent. 
Littr<5 inclines, however, to derive it from 
X. habitare, to dwell.] 1. To frequent ; to 
resort to much or often, or to be much about; 
to visit customarily; also, to intrude on ; to 
trouble with frequent visits ; to follow im- 
portunately. 

You wrong me, sir, thus still to haunt jny house, 
Shak. 

Those cares that haU7ii the court and town. Sioift. 

2. To frequent or inhabit, as a ghost or spirit; 
to appear in or about, as a spectre; to be 
in the habit of visiting, as an apparition. 

Foul spirits haunt my resting-place. Fairfax. 
B.t To practise; to xiux’sue. 

Leave honest pleasure, and hantti no good pastime. 

Ascham, 

Haunt (hunt), v.i. To be much about; to be 
present often; to hover about, 

I’ve charged thee not to hmoit about my door. 

Shak. 

Haunt (hfint), n. 1. A place to which one 
frequently resorts ; applied poetically to 
places where abstract qualities are wont to 
exliibit themselves. 

Those large eyes, the haunts of scorn, Temiysojt. 
The household nook 

The haunt of all affections pure. KeUe. 

2. t The habit or custom of resorting to a 
place.' , 

The7m7«?r you have got about the courts will, one 
day or another, bring your family to beggary. 

ArbtitknoL 

3. t Custom; practice. 

Of cloth-making she had such a haunt, Chaucer. 

Haunte,t v,t. To practise. 

Haunted (hfint'ed), p. and a. Frequently 
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visited or resorted to by apparitions or the 
shades of the dead. 

Where’er we tread, ’ti.s haunted, holy ground. 

Byron. 

IIaU2lteden,t prefc. pi. oihaunte. Practised; 
frequented. Qliaxicer. 

Haunter (hant'dr), n. One who frequents 
a particular place or is often about it 
* Haunters of theatres.’ Sir H. Wotton. 
Haurient (h?j'ri-ent), a. fPr., from L. hem- 
riem, hmirientis, ppr. of 
Jiaiirio, to draw. ] In her. 
u term applied generally 
to fishes of any kind when 
placed pale -ways or up- 
right, as if putting the 
head above water to draw 
or suck in the air. 

Haurl, Harle (harl), v.t. 

[A form of haul 3 [Scotch.] 

1. To trail ; to drag ahjng A salmon haurient. 

the ground; to drag along 

with force.— 2, To rough-cast a wall with 

lime. 

Haiirl (harl), n. As much a.s can be hauled 
or gathered at once. [Scotch,] 

Hause (hf^s), n. The throat. See Hals. 
[Scotch.] 

Hausmannite, Haussmannite (hous'man- 
it), ? 2 . [After M. Ilamman, the minei’alo- 
gist.] Pyramidal manganese ore. It occurs 
in pdiphyry, in veins, in America and Ger- 
many. 

Hatisse (lifis), w. [Fr.] In pimncry, a kind 
of breech siglit for a cannon. 

Hansse (hos-sa), a. In her. same as En- 
hanced. 

Hausse-col (hds-col), n. [Fr. hansser, to 
raise, and col, the neck.] A gorget of 
plate. 

Haustt (liqst), n. [A. Sax. hw6sta, Icel. h6sti, 
Dan, hoste, Sc. host, a cough. Imitative.] 
A dry cough. 

Haustt (hast), 71. [L. hmistus, a draught, 
from haiirio, hamtxmi, to draw. ] A draught; 
as much as a man can swallow. 
Haustellata (h^is'tei-la"ta), n. pi. A very 
extensive division of insects, in which the 
mouth is furnished with a liaustelluni or 
proboscis adapted for suction. It includes 
the homopterous, heteropterous, lepidop- 
ferous, and dipterous insects. The haustel- 
limi is formed by fusion of certain of the 
oral appendages, named xmccilke or lesser 
jaws, which in Mandibulata remain distinct, 
and are more or less cutting organs. The 
figures show the form and structure of this 
member in one of the hawk-moths (Sphingi- 
dic). Fig. 1 shows the head of the moth 




Haustelluni of the Hawk-moth. 


wth the proboscis extended ; figs. 2 and 3 
are sections of the proboscis showing its 
structure—the one (2) viewed from above, 
the other (8) from beneath. 

Haustellate (h(is'tel-lat), a. In zool. a term 
applied to that structure of mouth wliich is 
adapted for sucking liquids, otherwise called 
suctorial; also, provided with a hausteUum 
or sucker, as certain insects. 

Hausteliate (hqs'tel-lat), n. A member 
of the division of insects called Haustel- 
lata. 

Haustelliim (has-tellum), n. [D., a quasi- 
diminutive of haustrmn, a machine for 
drawing -water, from haxmo, haustum, to 
draw up.] The suctorial organ of certain 
insects, otherwise called the proboscis or 
antlia. See Haustellata. 

Hanstement t (hgst'ment), n. ['Sr. apiste- 
ment, adjustment. ] A garment fitting close 


or adjusted to the Viody, worn by soldiers 
beneath their armour. The figure shows a 
soldier in the act 
of throwing the 
hacquetoii over 
the haustement. 

Haustori-am 

(haS't6'ri-iim),n. 

[From Lat. havy- 
io, haustum, to 
draw.] In hot. 
the sucker at the 
e.xtreraity of the 
jiarasitic root of 
dodder. 

Haustus (Iqis'- 
tiis), n. [L.] In 
rned. a draught. 

Haut (hat), 71. 

In Bengal, a Haustement, from MS. in 
weekly market. Royal Library, Paris, 

Hautboy, Haut- 

hois (ho'boi), n. [Fr. hmithok—hcmt, higli, 
and hois, w'ood, from the high tone of the 
instrument.] i. An oboe; ji wind-instru- 
ment of wood, sounded through a double- 
reed, and now made with a range 
of available notes from the 'B 
below middle C to G in alt, in- 
cluding all the intermediate 
semitones. 

Now give the hantdoys breath; he 
comes, he comes. />, yonsan. 

2, All organ-stop resembling the 
hautboy in sound. —3. A sort of 
strawberry, Fx'agcma elatibv. 
Hautboyist (ho-'boi-ist), n. A 
player on the hautboy: 
Hautein, t a. [Fr. haxitam, 
haughty.] Haughty; loud. Chau- 
cer. 

Hautelisse (otfiis), a. [Fr. haute- 
lice, high warp.] Appellative of 
a kind of tapestry wrought with 
a perpendicular warp, as dis- 
tinguished from Basselisse, that 
Plautboy. wrought with a horizontal warp. 
See Basselisse. 

Haute-pace ( hot' pits), n. A raised floor 
in a hay window. 

Hauteur (ha-ter, e long), n,. [Fr.] Pride; 
haughtiness; insolent manner or spirit. 

The ill-judging- zeal and hauteur of this king. 

Buys. 

Haut-gout (ho-gd), n. [Fr.] Anything with 
a strong relish or a strong scent; high sea- 
fjoning. 

Hauyue (liou'm),%. A haloid mineral called 
by Haiiy latialite, occurring in grains or 
small masses, and also in groups of minute 
shining crystals. Its colour is blue, of various 
shades. It is found imbedded in volcanic 
rocks, basalt, clinkstone, &e., and consists 
generally of about 84 ‘8 silica, 28 '9 alumina, 
17 ’2 soda, 7-9 lime, and 11-2 sulphuric acid. 
Havana, HavannaH (ha-van'a, ha-van'na), 
a. l^ertainiiig to or brought from Havana, 
as a cigar, 

Havana, Havannah (lia-van'a, ha-van'na), 
n. A kind, of cigar, so called from .Havana, 
the capital of Cuba, where they are largely 
manufactured. 

Havanese (hav'an-ez), a. Of or belonging 
to the town of Havana in Cuba. i 

Havanese (hav'an-ez), n. A native or inha- ■ 
bitaiit of Havana in Cuba; vl. the people of ■ 
Havana. , 

Have (liav), v. t. pret, & pp. had; ppr. havmg. 
Ind. pres. I have, thou hast, lie has; \vq, ye, i 
they have. [A. Sax. hahha7i, haehban, ha~ 
fia7i (j/t becoming regularly && in A. Sax. be- I 
tween vowels); comp. Dan. have, Icel. hafa, , 
Goth, hahan, G, hahe7i, to have. Cog. L. 
capio, to take. D. haheo, to have, probably ' 
belongs to a different root. Heave may be 
allied.] 1. To possess; to hold in possession 
or power; as, I have moiiej, land, books, 
clothes,— 2. To possess, as something that is 
connected with or regularly attached to 
one. 

Have ye another brother? Gen. xtili. 7. 
Sheep that have not a shepherd, 1 Ki. xxii. i?. 

3. To accept; to take as husband or wife; 
as, will you have this apple? 

Break thy jnind to me in broken. English: wilt thou 
havexce^ Shak. 

4. To hold; to regal’d; as, to have in lionour, 
that is, to hold in honour, to honour; to 
have ill derision or contempt, to hold in 
derision or contempt, to deride, to despise. 
*Of them shall I be had in honour.’ 2 Sam. 
vi. 22.-5. To maintain ; to hold in opinion. 

Sometime.'} they will them to be the natural 
heat,' sometimes they will have them to be the quali- 
ties of the tengiblep.arts., Bacon, 


(j. To be urged by necessity or obligation ; 
to be under necessity, or impelled by duty; 
as, I hu m to visit twenty patients every day; 
the nation /ius to pay the interest of an 
immense debt. 

We have to strive with heavy prejudices deeply 
rooted in the hearts of meu. Hooker. 

7. To seize and hold; to catch; a.s, the hound 
has him.— S. To contain; as, the work has 
many beauties and many faults,— 9, To pro- 
cure or make to be ; to effect ; to cause ; to 
require; to determine. 

Every day after Ids nienl, he Afr-r proclamation 
made that all the kings of the earth arc now at 
liberty to ditie. Brou/^hafn. 

10. To cause to go or be removed ; to cause 
to be brought; to take. 

And Amnort said, Have all men out from me. 

2 Sam. xiii, 9. 

That done, go and cart it, and have it away. 

'Busser. 

11. To gain; to procure; to receive; to ob- 
tain; to purchase; as, I ad this cloth very 
cheaxi; he has high wages for hia service.s.— 

12. To bring forth, to produce, as a ciiild. 

By the first (wife) had he Suano. R. Brunne. 
Both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
E.ach about to have a tear, Coleridge. 

18. To perceive, knoAv, or find something 
happen: in this sense followed by an infini- 
tive, usually without the to; as, ‘I must not 
/ittue you question me,’ Shah. ‘T hate to 
have thee climb that wall by night.' Lo?ig- 
fellow. •'We often had the traveller or 
stranger visit us to taste our goosebeiTj 
wine.’ Goldsmith; but sometimes tlm infini- 
tive has the to; as, ‘Do but speak what 
thoult /i(xre me to do.’ Marloim.—li. To 
experience in any way, as to enjoy, to par- 
ticipate in, to feel; as, to have a cigar; to 
have a rest ; to have a discu.ssion, debate, 
encounter; to have a reluctance to do any- 
thing : seldom found in this sense in the 
passive voice, though this use sometimes 
occurs; as, a debate teas had on the appro- 
priation of hospitals. — 15. To understand; 
to know ; to be expert in ; to have learned ; 
to have become acquainted with. 

He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian. Shak. 
You hoTv me, Imre yoix not? Shak, 
Where ha've you this? (that is, Where have you 
learned thi.s?) Shah. 

I had as good, it would be as well for me; I 
had hetter, it would be better for me; I had 
best, it would be best for me ; I had as lief 
or lieve, I would as willingly; I had rather, 

I should prefer. 

Tlien you had as good make a point of first giving 
away yourself. " Goldsmith. 

Yom had better \&s.VQyQvx io\\Y. Marioxve. 

I had as lief he none as one. Shak. 

I had much rather be myself the shave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him, 
Cow/er. 

The great antiquity of this construction in 
English forbids the supposition that the 
had in such phrases is a corruption of would, 
as ha.s been suggested. Have after! pur- 
sue! let us pursue! 

Let’s follow; ’tisnot fit thus to obey hXta.—Have 
after! Shak. 

—Have at f go ail assail I encounter! a.s, 
have at him \~--Have toith! con\& onl agreed! 

Will you go, Mrs. Page ?— /Arw you I Shak^ 

—To have away, to remove ; to take away. 
—To have in, to contahi.— To have on, to 
wear; to carry, as raiment or weapons. 

He saw a man vtho had not on a wedding garment. 

Mat. xxii, II. 

—To have a care, to take care; to be on 
guard, or to guard. —To have a pex'son out, 
to meet him in a duel. 

Our mother can’t marry a man with whom one or 
both of us has been otit on the field, and who has 
wounded us or killed ns, or whom we have wounded 
or kilted. We must have him out, Harry. 

Thackerajy. 

—To have it out of a person, to punish him; 
to retaliate on him; to take him to task.— 
Have is used as an auxiliary verb to form 
certain compound tenses, as the perfect and 
pluperfect of both transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs, the past participle of which com- 
pletes the tense either alone or with some 
other auxiliary. In such cases the word 
have no doubt originally had its proper 
meaning as a trauBitive verb, and was so 
used at first only with other transitive 
verbs, as denoting the possession of the 
object in the state indicated by the past 
participle of the latter verb; thus I have 
i^eceived a letter, means literally I possess a 
letter received. The construction was after- 
wards extended to cases in which the pos- 
sessor of the object and the ijerformer of 




ch, ciiam; cli. Sc. loc/t; g, go; i,joh; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sinp; tii, t/ien; tli, T/tin; w, icig; wh, iw/iig; zh, azure,— See Key. 
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tile Action are not necessarily the same, as 
in I have wi'ittcn a letter, and to intransi- 
tive Verbs. In the same way the Latni 
kahcre, to have, has come to be used as an 
auxiliary or merely a formative element m 
the conjugation of the verb 211 the Hoiiuince 
3ntigua,ge.s, „ , 

Havelesst (havaes), a. Having little or 
nothing. ‘Tliougli a man he havelens. 
Qowgt. . 

Haveiocic (hav'lok), [After General 
Haedoek, distinguished in the Indian Mu- 
tiny of 1357, J Uilit a light kind of oovernig 
for the liead and neck, composed of white 
cloth, used by soldiers and others as a pro- 
tection against sun-stroke. 

Haven, ! inf, of Chaucer. 

Haven (ha'vn), n. [A. Sax. fmjen; comp. 

and L. Q-. Mmn, Icel. hofn, Dan. imni, 
G. ha fen, and h'i\ havre, which is probably 
from the Teutonic. The word may be con- 
nected with hace or with heave (as the place 
where the vessels were heaved up or drawn 
ashore). Comp. Be. hoivf.l 1. A harbour; a 
port; a bay, rece.ss, or inlet of the sea, or the 
mouth of a river which alfords good anchor- 
age and a safe station for ships ; any place 
in which ships can be sheltered by the land 
from the force of tempests and a violent 
sea. Hence— 2. A shelter; an asylum; a 
place of safety. 

Haven (ha^vn), ai. To shelter, as in a 
haven. 

Blissfully havefieei both from joy and jjain. Keetts, 

Havenage (luVvn-aj), n. Harbour-dues. 
Havener t (luVvn-Or), n. The overseer of a 
Ijort; a harbour-master. 

Havenett (ha'vn-et), n. A small haven. 
Holimhecl 

Haven-master (Iia'vn-mas-t6r), n, A har- 
bour-master. 

Haver (hav'6r), n. 1. One who has or pos- 
sesses; a possessor; a holder. [Pv-are.) 

Valour is the chiefest virtue and most dignifies the 
haver. Shah. 

2. In Scots law, the hohler of a deed or writ- 
ing, called upon to produce it judicially, in 
moduni 2 ^ro'ba.Uoim, or for inspection in the 
course of a process. 

Haver, Haiver (ha^v^r), v.-i. [Perhaps from 
Icel ha-mrr, noisy, or connected with G. 
geifer, slaver, drivel] To talk foolishly or 
without method. [vScotch.] 

Haver, Havre (hav'er), n. [Dan. havre, D. 
haver, CA liafer, oats.] Oats: of local use 
in tlie north of England; as, havcrhi'ead , 
oaten bread. 

Haverbread, Havrebread (hav'er-bred),u. 
Bread made of oatmeal. [Local in north 
of England.] See Haver. 

She gloried in her skill . . . in making Jenny go 
short to save to-day’s baking of havrebread. 

CornhiU Mag^azine. 

Haverel, Haveril(hrivTel,hiiv'rU),u. [From 
haver, to talk foolishly.] One who habitu- 
ally talks in a foolish or incoherent manner; 
a chattering half-witted penson. [Scotch.] 
Haverel, Haveril (havh’el, havh’il), vA. To 
talk foolishly or without much meaning. 
[Scotch.] 

Some of the ne'er-do-weel clerks of the town were 
seen guffawing: and haverdlinff wi' Jeanie. Galt. 

Havermeal, Havremeal (hav'er-mel), n. 
Oatmeal. [Scotch.] 

Havermeal, Havremeal (hav'er-inel), «. 
Made of oatmeal [Scotch.] 

Havers, Haivers (hfPverz), n. Foolish or 
incoherent talk. [Scotch,] 

Haversack (hav^^r-sak), n. [Pr. havresac, 
from G. hahcrnacJc, kaferme7c, a haversack, 
literally, a saclc for oats. See Haver.] 1. A 
sack for oats or oatmeal. [Provincial Eng- 
lish.]— 2, A bag of strong cloth with a strap 
fitting over the shoulder, worn by soldiers 
in marching order, for carrying their pro- 
visions.— .1. In (irtillenj, a leather bag used 
to carry cartridges from the ammunition 
chest to the piece in loading. 

Haversian (lia-vePsi-an), a.' [After Ciopton 
Havers, the discoverer of the H,<aversian 
canals.] The epithet applied to a net-work 
of minute canals, which traverse the solid 
substance of iiones, and proceed from the 
central cavity, conveying the nutrient ves- 
sels to all parts. These canals usually run 
in the shafts of long bones in the direction 
of their length, and are connected every 
here and there by cro.ss braucheis. 
Haverstraw, Havrestraw (hav'er-stra), n. 
The straw of oats, [Scotch.] 

Havll, HavUl (havTi), n. The name given 
in London to a small species of crab. Illust. 
Land. Heios. 


HaviMar (havTl-dar), n. Tdie highest non- 
commissioned officer in the native armies of 
India and Ceylon ; a sepoy sergeant. The 
term is adopted in the British native regi- 
ments. 

Having (havTng), 7i. 1, TJie act or state of 
possessing. 

And, having tlmt, do choke tlieir service up 
Even with the having'. Shah. 

2. That wliich i.s had or possessed ; posses- 
sion; goods; estate. 

My having is not much ; 

I’ll make division of my present with you. Shak, 
Our content is our best having, Shak. 

Having ( ha ' vinz ), n. [ Havings, from have; 
comp. 6c;iauc.] Carriage; behaviour in gene- 
ral; good manners; propriety of behaviour. 
[Scotch.] 

To pit some havins in his breast. Burns. 
Haviour (InVvi-er), n. Conduct; demeanour; 
behaviour. [Poetical.] 


Put thyself 
Into a havionr of less fear. 


Shah, 


Havook, Havoc (ha'vok), 71. [W. hafog, 
destruction,] Waste; devastation; wide and 
general destruction. 

Ye gods ! What havock does ambition make 
Among your works. jlddism. 

Icteas, emotions, experiences, . . . which, from 
their very nature, are at war with and make havoc 
of material grace and beauty. Dr. Caird. 

Sometimes as an interjection. 

: Cry havoc, hxdi. let slip the dogs of war! Shak, 

Havock, Havoc (ha'vok), v.t. To waste; to 
destroy; to lay waste. 

To waste and havock yonder world. Milton. 

Havrcl, (liav'rel), 7%. Same as Haverel. 
Haw (ha), ri. [A. Sax. luvja, a hedge, in- 
closurc, dwelling-house— haw- 
thorn, lit. hedge-thorn; 0. E, and G. hag, a 
hedge. See IlEnaE, Hauoh.] 1, The berry 
and seed of the hawthorn.— 2. A small piece 
of ground adjoining a house; a yard; a small 
field; properly, an inclosed piece of land. 

There was a polecat in his Chancer. 

3.t A dale; a haugli. 

Haw (halj -ii. A name sometime.^ given to 
the nictitating membrane. See under Nic- 
titate. ■ 

Haw (ha), 71. [Comp, lidi an interjection 
of wonder, surprise, or hesitation.] An in- 
termission or hesitation of speech. 

For if through any hums and hazos, 

There haps an intervening pause. Congreve. 

Haw (ha), v.i. To stop in speaking with a 
haw, or to speak wifcli interruption and iiesi- 
tatioii; as, to hem and /niw. 

Haw (hii), v.l [Comp. FT. Ziwe. See Gee.] 
To turn to the near side or to the side of 
the driver: said of horses when driven. 
Haw (ha), v.t. To order to turn to the near 
side or to the side of the driver; as, to Imio 
a team, 

Hawaiian (ha-wi'yan), a. Of or pertaining 
to the island or kingdom of Hawaii or 
Owhyhee, or to the Sandwich Islands. 
Hawaiian (ha-wFyan), 71. A native or natu- 
ralized inhabitant of Hawaii. 

HaWGUbite (haTai-bit), 71. One of a hand of 
dissolute young men who swaggered about 
the streets at night during the closing years 
of the seventeenth century, insulting passers- 
by, breaking windows, &c.; a mohawk. 
Hawfinoh (ha'finBh), 71. [Hem, from O.E. 
hag, hedge, and A'?ic/i.] The ha'wthorn gross- 
beak, a small bird, CoecothQ'ciustes vulgaris. 
Hawbaw (ha'lia), 7i, [Duplication of hav), 
a hedge.] A fence formed by a fosse or 
ditch, sunk between slopes and not perceived 
till approached ; a sunk fence. It is also 
written Halm, 

Haw-haw (hipha), v.i. To laugh loudly; to 
guffaw. 

Hawk (h[dO. [A. Sax.7ia/oe, perhaps from 
hajkm, hahhan, to have ; comp. D. havilc, G. 
hahicht, Icel hauler, Dan. hog, a hawk,] A 
name frequently apjilied to almost all the 
members of the family Falconidai, but also 
restricted to designate a section of that 
family, characterized by having a crooked 
beak, furnislied with a cere at the base, a 
cloven tongue, tlie head thick set with 
feathers, and wings which reach no farther 
along the tail than two-thirds of its length. 
j^Iost of these birds are rapacious, feeding 
on birds or other small animals, as tlie gos- 
hawk and the sparrow-hawk (which see). 
The species of hawks are numerous, and are 
arranged under diiferent genera. They are 
distributed over the world. Hawks were 
formerly trained for sport or catching small 
birds. They ivere reckoned among the 
ignoble ]>irds of prey. 


I^Tde, far, fat, hjli; me, met, hdr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tfibe, tub, bull; 


Hawk (hak), v.i. 1. To catch or attempt to 
catcli birds or small quadrupeds by meaus 
of hawks or falcons trained for the purpose, 
and let loose on the prey; to practise fal- 
conry. 'He that hawJcs at larks and spar- 
rows.’ Locke. To fly in the maimer of 
the hawk; to soar. 

Now aloft, now skims alongf the flood. 

, Dry dm. 

—To hawk at, to fly at ; to attack on the 
wing. ‘To /imtJ/f at flies.’ TJrgclen. 

Hawk (hak), 71. In a small quad- 

rangular board with a handle underneath, 
used by plasterers to hold the plaster. 
Hawk (hak), v.i. [Probably imitative. 
Comp. D. haiice and W. hocM, to hawk.] To 
make an eftort to force up phlegm with noise; 
as, to hawk and spit. 

Hawk (hak), v.t. To raise by hawking; as, 
to hawk up phlegm. 

Hawk (hak), 71. An effort to force up phlegm 
fi'om the thivjat, accompanied ivith noise. 
Hawk (hak), v.t. [From the noun hawker, 
ivhicli is much older than tlie verb ; comp. 
O.D. heukeren, to retail, to huckster ; G. 
hdke7i, hocken, to higgle, to retail; hoke)\ 
hocker, a higgler, a hawker, from G. hocken, 
hucke7i, to take upon the back, to squat.] To 
sell or offer for sale by outcry in a street or 
other public place; to sell, or try to sell, as 
goods, by offering them at people’s doors; 
to convey through town or country for sale. 

His works were hawked in every street. Swift. 

Hawk-bell (hak'bel), n. A bell on the foot 
of a hawk. 

Hawk-bit (Iiak'bit), 71. A popular name for 
Iilauts of the genus Hieracium. 

Hawkboy (hak'boi), u. A lioy who waits on 
a plasterer to supply him with plaster or 
mortar, placing it upon the hawk. 
Hawkedt (hakt), a. Crooked; curving like 
a hawk’s bill 

Flat noses seem comely unto the Moor, an aqui- 
line or hawked one unto the Persians, 

Sir T. Bro7iine. 

Hawker (hak'er), 71. [D. heulcer, a retailer. 
See Hawk, v.t., to offer for sale.] One who 
offens goods for sale ])y outcry in the street ; 
a pedlar ; one who travels about the cmintry 
selling small wares from a cart or van. * 
This broad-brinnn’d haioker of lioly thing’s. 

Tennyson; 

Hawker (hak'er), 71. Oue who hawks or 
pursues the 'sport of hawking; a falconer. I 
‘JETaw/rm and hunters.’ Ilammr. 

Hawkey (hak'i), 71. See Hockey. 

Hawkey (hfi'ki), ?*. [Perhaps from Gael 
gealc, gealaidh, to whiten.] [Scotch.] 1. A 
cow; specifically, a cow of a black and white 
colour; more specifically, a cow' of a dark 
coloiu'w'ith a white stripe in the face.— 2. A 
stupid fellow; a clown. 

Hawk-eyed (hak'id), a. Having acute sight; 
iliscerning. 

Hawkie. See Hawkey. 

Hawking-pole (hak'ing-pol), 71 . A staff 
used in falcomy. ‘Canes . . . serve for 
Juvwkmg-Tolcs.’ Holland. 

Hawkit(hiik'it),a. [Scotch.] 1. Having a wdiite 
face: applied to cattle.— 2. Foolish; silly. 
Hawk-moth (hnikmotli), 71. Alepidopteroiis 
insect of the fa- 
mily Sphiiigidas 
or sphinxes, so 
called from its 
hovering mo- 
tion, winch re- 
sembles that of 
a hawk looking 
for its prey. The 
death’s-head 
Privet Hawk-moth hawk -moth is 

ligustri). the Aehero 7 itia 

affcijoo.S’; the pri- , 

vet liawdc-moth, tlie Sphinx ligustii; tlie 
Inmiraing-bircl hawk-moth, the Macroglossa 
stcllatarum. 

Hawk-nosed (hak'nozd), a. Having a nose 
resembling that of a hawk. 

Hawk-mit (liak'mit), 7 i, The iilaut B^mimn 
jlcx7ios-mn and its edible nut; earth-nut 
(which see). 

Hawk-owl Giak'oul), 71. A bird, the har- 
faiig (which se'e). 

Hawk’s-beard (hiiks'berd), 71. A popular 
name for the species of plants of the gemia 
Grepis, nat. order Compositm. Bee Cbepis. 
Hawk’s-bill, Hawk’s-bill Turtle , (haks'- 
bil, hn.ks'bil-t6r-tl)> 71 . Cheloiie or Caretta 
i7n'b7icata, a well-known turtle, so named 
from having a small mouth like the beak of 
a hawk. See TURTLE, 

Hawkweed (hak Ved), n. A plant of the 
genus Hieracium, nat. order Compositie : so 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. ab?me; y. Sc. iey. 
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named )>ecause it wa? fnnnerly believed that 
birds of prey used the juice of these plants 
t< ) strengthen their vision. Sue IHekacium. 
Hawm, (hinii), n. Same as Haulm. 

Hawse Clio'S), n. [See Hawsek.] Naut. 
{a) that part of a vessel’s bow where hole.s 
called the hawse-holes are cut for the cables 
going through; also, the hole cut in the 
vessel’s how. (6) The situation of a ship 
mooreciwith two anchors from the bows, 
one on the starboard, the other on the lar- 
board bow; as, the ship has a clear haiim, 
or a foul hawse. Afoul haivse is when the 
cables cros.s each other or are twisted to- 
gether. A clear or open lumse, the reverse 
of 'Afoul hawse. A hold hawse is when the 
holes are liigh above water, (c) The distance 
between a ship's head and the anchors em- 
ployed to ride her; as, he has anchored in 
our haiDse; the brig fell atliwart our havjse. 
Hawse t (has;), v.t. [Fr. hausser, to elevate.] 
To raise; to increase. 

Everylliing was /w 7 yiY'(i^ above measure ; ninercia- 
meuts were turned into fines, fines into ransoms. 

Szr T. More, 

Hawse-hag' (hasdsag), n. A canvas bag filled 
witli oakum, used in a heavy sea to stop the 
hawse-holes, and thereby prevent the ad- 
mission of water. 

Hawse-hlocl?: (has'blok), n. Same as Hawse- 
; (which see). 

Hawse -bolster (has'bol-stfir), 71, Naut. \ 
(«)orie of the planks above and below the 1 
hawse-holes. (!>) A piece of canvas stulfed 1 
tvith oakum and roped round, for plugging 
the hawse-holes when the cables are bent. 1 
Hawse-box (has'boks), 71. The hawse-hole. 
Hawse-hole (hf^sdiol), n. A cylindrical hole 
in the bow of a ship through which a cable 
passes. 

Hawse-hook (Iias'hok), n. Naut a breast- 
hoolc which crosses tlie liawse-timber above 
the upj)er declc. 

Hawse-piece (has'pes), 7 i. One of the fore- 
most timbers of a ship through which the 
hawse-hole passes. 

Hawse-pipe (has'pip), n. An iron pipe fitted 
into the hawse-hole to prevent the wood 
from being abraded. 

Hawse-plug (hgs’plug), n/ A plug used for 
stopjjmg the hawse-holes. 

Hawser (has'er), n. [Older form halser, from 
halse, now hawse, a hole at the bow of a 
ship, from 0. and Prov. E. halse, the neck; 
Icei, hills, he-sides neck means also the bow 
of a vessel, the sheet of a vessel, the end of 
a rope, &c.] Naut a small cable or a lai’ge 
rope, in size between a cable and a tow- 
line, used ill warping, (fee. 

Hawser-laid (has'd'r-lad), a. Naut a term 
applied to a rope made of three small ropes 
laid up into one, used for small running 
rigging, standing rigging, shrouds, &c. 
Hawse-timber (hgsTim-b^tr), 71. Naut one 
of the upright tiiiibers in the bow, bolted 
on each side of the stem, in which the haw.se- 
lioles are cut. 

Hawse- wood (has'wud), 71. Naut a general 
name for the hawse-timbers. 

Eawtliorai (hsiThorn), 71. [A. Sax. Iiaga- 

thorn, Img -thorn, haw -thorn, lit. hedge- 
thorn ; comp. G. hagedoini, B. haagedooim, 
which both mean lit. hedge -thorn. See 
Haw, Hedge.] A genus of rosaceous plants, 
Crataegus, belonging to tlie sub-order Po- 
mefe or Pomacem. It consists of trees, the 
wood of wliich is hard, and both useful and 
ornamental. The common hawthorn (O'. 
Oxyacantha) is the best hedge - plant in 
Europe, and some of its varieties are very 
beautiful when in full blossom. There are 
several species and many varieties of the 
hawthorn, all natives of Eui’ope and Ame- 
rica. 

Hawtborii-fiy (haThorn-ffi), «. A kind of 
fly. Walton. 

Hay (lia), 71. [A. Sax. heg, Uig; comp. 0. Fris. 
hai, Goth, havi, Icel. he^j, O-HG. hawi, G-. 
heu, hay; all connected with verbs meaning 
to out or hew. See Hew.] Grass cut and 
dried for fodder; grass prepared for preser- 
vation.— To 7naJc0 hay ioJic7i the sun shmes, 
to seize the favourable opportunity.— -To 
da nce the hag, to dance in a ring. 

Hay (ha), v.t To dry or cure grass for pre- 
servation, 

Hay (hn), n. [A. Sax. haga, a hedge.] 1. 1 A 
hedge.— 2, A net set round the haunt of an 
: animal. 

If they scape away 

From hounds, staves kill them: if from stave.s, the 
Sylvester, J)h Bctrtces, 

Hay (lia), v.i. To lay snares for rabbits. 
Hay-bird (ha'b6rd), m An English bird of 


tlie family Muscicapidm, or flycatdiera; 
the spotted flycatcher. Sec Flycatcheh. 
Haybote (InVbot), 71. in laic, (a) A line for 
damaging or breaking fences. (0) Anciently, 
an allowance of wood to a tenant for repair- 
ing hedges or fences; hedge-bote. 

Haycock (ha’kok), 71 . A conical pile or hefip 
of bay in the field. 

Haydeaite (hfi'dii-it), 71. A variety of the 
zeolite chabasie, discovered by Dr. IlaycUn 
near Baltimore. It occurs in garnet-coloured 
crystals. 

Hayesine (haz'iu), 71. [After the mineralo- 
gist Huyes.'i Borate of lime, found in 
rounded noduies of interwoven silky fibres 
in great abundance on the coast of Peru, and 
of great value in the manufacture of glass 
and pottery. 

Hay-fever (hdTe-ver), 71. A summer fe\’'er, 
popularly but erroneously a.scribed to the 
elfluvium of new-cut hay. It is prolmbly 
due to the irritation of pollen or vegetable 
spores entering the nostrils. 

Hay-field (InVfeld), n. A field where grass 
for hay is grown. 

Hay-fork (hil'fork), n. A fork ii.sed for turn- 
! ing over bay to dry, or in lifting it as into 
! a cart, on to a rick, &c. 

Haying-time (bfPing-tim), n. Hay-making 
time. J. li. Loivell. 

Hayknife (ha'nif), w. A sharp instrument 
used in cutting hay out of a stack or mow. 
Hayloft (liafloft), 71. A loft or scaffold for 
hay, particularly in a barn. 

Haymaids (ha'madz), n. A plant, ground- 
ivy or gill See Ground-ivy. 

Haymaker (lnVniak-6r), n. 1 . One who cuts 
and dries grass for fodder.— 2. A kind of ' 
country-dance. Called also the Hagmalcers' 
Jig. 

Haymaking (ha'mak-ing), 71. The business 
of cutting grass and curing it for foddm*. 
Hayniarket (haTnar-ket), 71. A place for 
the sale of hay. 

Haymow (haTno), n. A mowor mass of hay 
laid up in a barn for preservatioii. 

Hayrick (haTik). n, A ride of liay; a large 
pile for preservation in the open air. 
Haystack (ha'stak), 71. A stack or large 
pile of hay in the open air, laid up for pre- 
servation. 

Haystalk (ha'stJik), n. A stalk of hay. 
Hay-tea (ha'te), «. Tim juice of hay ex- 
tracted by boiling, and used as food fox* 
cattle. 

Hay-tedder (hiVted-^r), 71. A machine for 
scattering hay so as to expose it to the sun 



and air. It consi.sts of a pair of wheels sup- 
porting a reel, carrying bars set with curved 
tines pointing outwards. The reel is rotated 
by a pinion connected with a spur-wheel in 
the hub of one of the wheels. 

Haytliorn (ha' thorn), n. *Same as Ulaiv- 
thorn. 

Haytian (lia'ti-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
the island of Hayti. 

Haytian (ha'ti-an), n. A native or inhabit- 
ant of Hayti. 

Hayward t (ha'w,ard), 71. [Hay and ward, 
liedgeward. ] A person w’lio kept the com- 
mon herd or cattle of a town, oixe part of 
his duty having been to see that they neither 
broke nor cropped the hedges of inclosed 
grounds. 

Hazard (ha'z^rd), n. [Fr. hasard; It. az- 
zardo, hazard, chance, dai}ger; Sp. azar, an 
nnlncrky throw of the dice; said to be from 
Ar, az-zahr, a die.] 1. A fortuitous event; 
chance; accident; casualty. 

I will stand the of the die. Skak, 

9. Danger; peril; risk; as, he encountered 
the enemy at the hazai'd of his reputation 
andlife. 

Men are led on from one stage of life to another, 
in a condition of the utmost Moirers-, 

3. A game at dice requiring much calculation 
and experience, and almost always played 
tor money. --ChickG 7 i haza 7 'd, a chance game 
with very small stakes.— Bos wflf hazard, in 


MlUm'ds, a stroke by whicli the player 
pocket.s his own ha\\.~~Wi7i7iing himml, in 
hillm7HU,A stroke l).v which the player pockets 
the object ball— nm the hazard, to do or 
neglect to do something, when the conse- 
quences are not foreseen and not within the 
powe 2 *.s of calculatitm; to risk; to toice the 
chance. 

Hazard (ha'zerd), v.t. [See the noun.] 1. To 
expose to chance; to put in danger of loss 
or injury; to venture; to risk; as, to /tabard 
life to save a friend; to hazard an estate on 
the throw of a die; to hazai'd salvation for 
temporal pleasure. 

To haztird Jifi2 ymi rescue you Jroni him 
That would have forced your honour. Shak. 
He hazards his neck to the lialter. Putter. 

2. To venture to incur, or l:»rlng on; as, to 
hazard the loss of reputation. 

Nor is; the benefit proposed to he obtained equal 
to tlic* e;'!! hazarded. Clarke. 

SvN. To venture, adventure, lisk, jeopardize, 
peril endanger. 

Hazard (ha'zerd), v.t To try the chance; 
to adventure; to run the risk or danger. 

Pause a day or two before you hazard, Shak. 

Hazardable (ha'zord-a-bl), a. That is liable 
to hazard or chance. ' A hazardable piece 
of art.' Str T. Bmmie. 

Hazarder (ha'zerd-6r), 71 . One who liazards. 
Hazardizet (ha'zerd-iz), «. A hazardous 
situation or enterprise; danger. 

Herself had run into that hazaidlze. Spenser. 

Hazardous (ha'zerd-us), a. That exposes 
to peril or danger of loss or evil; dangerous; 
risky; as, a hazardo^is attempt or e.xperi- 
ment, * 'I’lie enterprise so hazardous and 
high.’ Milton. —Hazardous insuranee, an 
insurance effected at a high premium on 
I buildings or goods more than ordinarily 
liable to catch fire, as on wooden houses, 
theatres, oils, &c. "VYhen the risk is con- 
sidered to be very great, such insurances 
are called douUy hazardous, Peril- 

ous, dangerous, bold, daring, adventurous, 
venture.sume, precarious, uncertain, risky. 
Hazardously (ha' 26 rd-us-li), adv. In a 
hazardous manlier. 

Hazardousness (ha'zerd-us-nes), 71. State 
or quality of being hazardous. 

Hazardry (hii'zerd'-ri), w. 1 . Eashnes.s; teme- 
rity. ‘ Hasty wrath and heedless hazardi'g. ' 
Spense7'.-~2. Playing at games of chance; 
gaming; g«ambling. 

Some f(2ll to daimce ; some fell to heizardry. 

Spenser. 

Hazard-table (ha'z6]'d-ta-bl), 7i, A table 
for playing at games of ebanee. 

Haze (hilz), -Ji. [Probably allied to A. Sax. 
huso, livid, dusky, dark ; Icel. hiiss, gray, 
dusky. It may be another form of the Se. 
haar, fog.] Fog; a watery vapour in the air; 
or a dry vapour like .smoke, wliich renders 
the air thick; a slight want of transparency 
in the air; hence, obscurity; dimness. 

I..ight hnze along tlie river-shores. Tennyson. 

Haze (haz), v.i. To be foggy. 

Haze, Ease (haz), v.t. 1. To harass with 
labour; to piinisli with unnecessary work; 
used among seamen. — 2. To play shameful 
tricks on ; among American students. 

Hazel (lia'zl), 71 . [A. Sax. hcesel, hmsl; comp. 
Icel. hasl, Dan. hassel, G. hasel, hazel; cog, 
with 1. corylvs, for eosyhis, a hazel. Tlie 
change of L, e, Gy. Jc, into Tent, h in x*oots 
or words common to the several languages 
is regular. See If. ] The common name of the 
plants belonging to the genus Corylus, nat. 
order Corylacem. The common hazel ((7. 
lana) is found growing in a wild state in 
many woods and coppices of Great Britain. 
The nuts are extensively used as an article of 
fond; and the wood is employed for hoops, 
fishing-rods, walking-sticks, crates, and 
otlier purposes. It makes excellent char- 
coal for drmving. There are many va- 
rieties of the luizel-niit, distinguished by the 
size and shape and also by the quality of 
the kernel The oblong large Spanish nut 
is most esteemed. The filbert is a variety 
of tlie common nut. 

Hazel (lifi'zl), a. Pertaining to the hazel or 
like it; of a light-brown colour lilie tlie 
hazel-nut. ‘The dark of eyes.’ Te7i- 
7iyson. 

Hazel-eartll (Im'zl-firth), n. Soil suitable 
for the hazel; fertile loam. 

Hazelly (ha'zl-li), a. Of the colour of the 
hazel-nut; of a light brown. 

Hazel-nut (lia'zl-nut), 7i. The nut or fruit 
of the hazel 

Haziness (haz'i-nes), n.. The state of being 
hazy. 
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nifi'zn. v.t [PerJiaps from O.Fr. 
/mkIohKi. haL\ to sttii-buni). to dry, hasle, 
driS, from FI. hael, aryJ To make dry; to 

That hapijy wind rHd 

tlrcM and slime of iS'oah ii deluge, ‘f- 

■ffns'ViliazT), «. [See HAZE.] Foggy; misty; 
Sc mth Ha5Je; as, weather; the hazp 
iiortli. „ ^ 

Oi!r clearest ciiiy here is misty and Aazj'. ^ Burnet. 
He (he), won. possessive Im, objective him 
(also dative, as in give him that) ; nom. pL 
fZ/fi//, possessive their, objective (also dative) 
tkem [A. Sax. he, hev, hit, he, she, it; genit, 
his, dat. him, acc. hine; pi. nom, and acc. 
hi, genit hira, dat. him, heom. The plural 
forms now used do not properly belong to 
he. (See They.) ,S/ic, which now is used as 
tJie ferniviiiie, is properly the femimne of 
tlie def. art.] The maso. sing, form of the 
ru-onoun of the 3d pers<m. It stands for (a) 
The man or male being or object iiamea 
before, or a masc. sing, class name. 

Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee. “i. 

Thou shaft fear the Lord thy God; him .shalt thou 
serve. x. 20. 

(h) Any individual described by a follow- 
ing relative clfiuse, or by an equivalent of a 
relative clau.se, =the man or person. ‘ He 
of the bottomless pit’ Milton. 

Whatis Ai? at thegate? Shah. 

- He that walketh with wise men shall be wise. 

Prov. xiu, 20. 

My .spirit shall not always strive with man, for that 
he also is flesh. <-»en, vi. 3. 

It is used us a noun in such instances as the 
following, being otpiivalent to individual; 
person:-— 

I stand to answer thee, or any he the proudest of 
thy sort. 


Shak. 


Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua’s law _ 

Is death to any he that utters them, Shak. 

He is prefixed to the names of animals to 
designate the male kind; as, ahe-goat; a he- 
beaf. 

Hea (he'a), n. The local name for an unde- 
fined tree in the Pacific Islands, the fruit 
of which furnishes a glutinous red varnish 
with which fiisres are stained. Simmoiids. 
Head (hed), n. [A. Sax. heafd, heafod, Dan. 
koved, G-. hempt, O.H.Ct. hoiibit, Goth, /inw- 
fiifA, head. Cog. L. caput, Gr. head. 

For change of c, Gr. k, into Tent, h, see H.] 
1. The name applied generally to the an- 
terior part or extremity of animals. The 
development of the he ad is due to the princi- 
ple termed ccp/i«Zfsafioji (which see) by Pro- 
fessor Dana, i. &. a tendency to wm’ds speciali- 
zation and concentration of nerve-centres 
and sense-organs. The head bears the mouth, 
brain, and sense-organs. In iiiverteiirates 
the jaws are never true parts of the head, 
hut may be modified limbs or hard parts 
developed in the lining membrane of the 
moiitli. The head of vertebrates is divisible 
into a Jadal and cranial part, the latter 
containing the hrain. In Invertebrata (e.g. 
insects, lobsters, &c.) the head consists of a 
vary mg number of segments resembling 
those of the body in essential nature, but 
having their appendages peculiarly modi- 
fied for mastication and prehension.— 2. As 
the seat of the brain, and mental faculties 
it is used for understanding; will or resolu- 
tion; inclination; thoughts; mind; as, a good 
hmd; a strong hauid; and also in the phrases, 
o//»s own head; on or upon their own head. 

The bordering wars m this kingdom were made 
altogether by voluntaries n/on their mun head!, with- 
: out any pay or commission from the state. 

Str^Ba-vies. 

3, A person; an individual; a unit; as, the tax 
was raised by a certain rate per head: used 
only insfarj'. 

Thirty thousand /w<rrf of .swine. Addison. 

4. A chief; a principal person; a leader; a 
commander; one who has the first rank: or 
place, and to w’hom others are subordinate; 
as, the head of an army; the head of a sect 
or party. Eph. v. 23.-6. What gives a strik- 
ing appearance to the head, as the hair, a 
head-dress, antlers of a deer, Arc. ; as, a 
beautiful head of hair; ‘a buck of the first 
head' (that is of the fifth year). Shale: 

laced head.' Swift —Q. Part of a thing 
regarded as in some degree resembling in 
position or otherwise the human head, 
la) the top, especially when larger than the 
rest of the thing; as, the head of a spear; 
the head of a cabbage; the head of a nail; 
the head of a mast. (&) The main point or 
part; that which is most had regard to. 


True, I have inam'ed her; 

The very head and frrmt of iiiy offending 
Hath this extent, no iliore. Sha/e, 

(c) The forepart; as, the head of a ship, 
which includes the bows on both sides; also, 
the ornamental figure or image erected on 
or before the stem of a ship, (d) Ihe iipper 
part, as of a bed or bedstead, of a street, 
fee. (e) In hot the top of corn or other 
plant; the part on which the seed grows. 
See Caittulum. (/) That which rises on 
the top; as, the froth or head on a PpJ' 
beer or other elfervescing hquor. (g) ihe 
maturated part of an ulcer or boil; hence, 
to come to a head, to suppurate, (a) ihe 
principal source of a stream; as, the head 
of the Nile, (i) The part most remote from 
the mouth or opening into the sea ; as, the 
head of a bay, gulf, or creek. (.?) A head- 
land; promontory.— 7. Altitude of water in 
ponds or reservoirs, as applicable to the 
driving of mill-wheels. 

A mill driven by a fall of water, whose virtual head 
is ten feet. Grier's Mechntmes' Dtci. 

S. The foremost place; the place of honour 
or of command; as, the lord-mayor sat at 
the head of the table. 

An army with the Duke of Marlborough at the head 
of them. Addism. 

9. Crisis; height; influence; force; strength; 
pitch; as, the sedition got to such, a Acad as 
not to be easily quelled. 

The indisposition . . . is grown to such a Asar/. 

Addison. 

10. Topic of discourse; chief point or sub- 
ject; a summary; as, the heads of a dis- 
course or treatise. 

Aids were properly speaking confined to the heads 
of marrying the lord’s daughter, making his son a 
knight and redeeming his own person from captivity. 
^ Brougham. 

11. A bundle Of flax measuring probably 2 
feet in length and weighing a few pounds. 
In the north of Europe IS head of hemp 
or flax weigh about 1 ewt.— 12. Armed force. 

* By raising of a head. ’ Shah. * This gallant 
head of war.* Shale. —Head and ears, 
deeply; wholly; completely; as, he plunged 
head and ears into the water; he was head 
and ears in debt, that is, completely over- 
whelmed, — JTaad and shoulders, (a) by 
force; violently; as, to drag one head and 
shoulders. 

They bring in every figure of speech, and 
sJmdders. . Felton. 

(&) By the height of the head and shoulders; 
hence, by a great deal; by miicii ; by far; 
greatly; as, heis /iead and sZmiddm above 
his fello ws.— if «iad or tail! the part of a coin 
bearing a head or other principal figure, or 
the reverse: a phrase used in throwing up 
a coin to determine a stake or chance. — 
Neither head nor (mf, neither one thuig nor 
another; neither this thing nor that; 110 - 
thiug distinct or definite,— A broken head, 
a flesh wound in the head. —Of his, her, 
their, its own head, spontaneously; without 
external infiiience. See 2 above. The ex- 
tension of the phrase to inanimate things 
is worth noting. 

It (the pistol) may go off cf Us own head. 

Sheridan. 

—Oner head—h. per capita, per head, on the 
average, without individual distinction; as, 
the cattle sold for so much orcr head.Si/ 
thehead (naut), the state of a ship laden too 
deeply, at the fore -end..— Head to loind 
Inaut), the situation of a ship or boat when 
her heat! is turned in the direction of the 
vn!id.—Toeat ofie*skead of, to cost more in 
feeding than one is worth; said usually of 
an animal. 

My mare has eaten her head the Ax in Alder- 

nianbury. Conutry Farmer's Catechism. 

—To make head against, to withstand or 
resist; to resist with success. 

Most of tliese 

Made head a<rainst liiiu, crying, ‘ Who is he 
That he Should rule us?' Tennyson, 

—To give, to take, to get, <fee., the head, used 
literally in horsemanship of a horse that is 
not held in by the reins, and hence figura- 
tively in such phrases head means license; 
freedom from check, control, or restraint. 

With that hp-gai/e his able horse thehead, Shak. 
He has too his unruly passions the head. 

South. 

To Ms head, to or before his face. ‘ Eevile 
him to his head.’ Jer. Taylor.— To turn 
head, to turn and face in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

The ravishers turn Amd, the fight renew. Btydepi. 
—Chief , Commander, Leader, Head. See 
under Chief. 


Head (hed), v.t l. To be or put one’s self 
at the head of; to lead; to direct; to act as 
leader to; as, to head an expedition; to 
head a riot. ‘Him that heads an army.’ 
South.— Z To behead; to decapitate. 

If you head and hang all that offend that way. 

Shak. 

3. To form a head to; to fit or furnish with 
a head; as, to head a nail.— 4. To go in front 
of, so as to keep hack or from advancing; 
to get into the front of; as, to head a drove 
of cattle. 

One of the outriders had succeeded in heading the 
equipage and checking the horses. Disraeli. 

5. To oppose; to check or restrain; as, the 
wind heads a ship. 

Head (hed), v.i. 1. To originate; to spring; 
to have its source, as a river, [Bare.] 

A broad river that heads in the great Blue Ridge 
of mountains. Adair. 

2. To be directed ; to go or tend; as, how 
does the ship Aead.*— 3. To form a head; as, 
the cabbages head early. 

Head (hed), a. Belonging to the head; chief; 
principal: often used in composition; as, a 
head-workman; a head-master, &g. 
Headache, Headach (bed'ak), n. i. Pain 
in the head.— 2. Also, an English name for 
the corn-poppy (Papamr Bhmas). 
Headachy (hed'ak-i), a. Afflicted with a 
headache. 

Next morning he awoke headachy and feverisli. 

Farrar. 

Headband (hedfliand), n. l. A fillet; a liaud 
for the head. 

The bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and 
the headlands. Is. iii. 20. 

2. The hand at each end of a book; also, a 
bookbinder's material of narrow silk or 
other substance, sold in pieces of a certain 
number of yards. . . 

Head-bloch (hed'blok), n. In saio-mills, the 
movable cross-piece of a carriage on which 
the log rests. 

Head-board (hed'bord), n. 1. A board at 
the head, as of a bed.— 2. pi. Naut the 
berthing or close boarding between the 
head-rails. ^ _ 

Head-borough, Head-borrow (liedfflu-ro), 
nf In England, formerly the chief of a 
frank-pledge, tithing, or decennary, con- 
sisting of ten families. Called in some coun- 
ties Hors-halder, that is, Borough's '■cider, 
and sometimes TithingAnan. In England 
head-boroughs are now known by the name 
(it Petty Constables. 

Head-Cheese (hed'chez), n. In cookery, por- 
tions of the - head and feet of swine cut up 
fine, and after being boiled pressed into the 
form of a cheese. ,,, 

Head-court (hed'kort), n. A court, of which 
there were formerly three in the year, at 
whicli all the freeholders who owed suit 
and presence were fined in default of atr 
tendance. Those head-courts were after- 
wards reduced to one, and by the act 20 
Geo. II. fines were abolished for non-attend- 
ance. 

Head-dress (hed'dres), ?i. 1. The dress of the 
head; the coveringor orna- 
ments of a woman’s head. 
The head-dress has always 
been an important p<art of 
female attire, and has as- 
sumed many forms since 
early times.— 2. The crest, 
or tuft of feathers on a 
fowl’s head. 

Among: birds the males very 
often appear in a most beautiful 
head-dress. Addison. 

Headed (hed'ed), p. and a. 
Lady’s Head-dress Furnished with a head; 
{i4thcent.)-From having a top. 
a brass. Headed and winged with flame. 

Tennyson, 

Used chiefly in composition ; as, clear-headed, 
lon^-headed, thick-headed, &g. 

Header (hed'er),?i, l. One who puts a head on 
anything, as one who lieads nails or pins; a 
cooper who puts in the lieads of, or who 
closes casks.— 2, One who stands at the head 
of anything; hence, one who leads a mob or 
party. — 3. In arch, see Bond. — 4. A plunge 
or dive into water head foremost; as, he 
took a 7<eadcr. 

Headfast (hed'fast), 'ii. Naut a rope at 
head of a ship to fasten it to a wharf or 
other fixed object. , 

Headfirst (hedTerst), adv. With the head 
foremost. 

Head-foreixiost (hedT6r-m6.st), adv. ith 

the head first; hence, hurriedly; raslily; 
precipitately. 



Fate, fill', fat, f^ll; me, met, hCr; pine, pin; note, not, move; 


tulie, tub, bi^ll; oil, pound; u, Sc. abane; y, Sc. iey. 
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Headful (lisd'ful), n. As mucli as the head 
can hold. ' A headful ai vfW Ford. 
Head-gargle (hed^gjir-gl), n. A disease of 
cattle. 

Head-gear (hed'ger), n. Covering or orna- 
ment of the head. 

Headily (hedddi), adv. In a heady or rash 
manner; hastily; rashly. ‘ carried 

/:>n hy passion.’ Tillotson. 

Headiuess (hed'i-nea), n. The condition or 
quality of being heady or rash; rashness; 
stubbornness. 

Heading (bedding), n. 1. The act or process 
of providing with a head. —-2. That which 
stands at the head; title; as, the heading 
of a paper. “-3. Material to form a head, as 
timber to form the head of a cask. —A A 
drift-way or passage excavated in the line 
of an intended tunnel, fomiing a gullet in 
whicli the workmen lal:)our--~5. The foam 
on liquor.— 6 . A preparation of equal parts 
of alum and green-vitriol used in brewing. 
Heading-course (lieddng-kdrs), n. In arch. 
a course which coiisists entirely of headers, 
or of stones or bricks laid lengthwise acro-ss 
the thickness of the wall. See BoNP, 
Heading-joint (hed'ing-joint), n. In arch. 
the joint of two or more boards at right 
angles to the fibres. 

Head-lmee (hed'ne), n. Kaut a piece of 
moulded knee-timber situated beneath the 
head-rails, and fayed edgewise to the cut- 
water and stem, for steadying the cutwater. 
Head-lcnot (hedhiot), n. A knot of ribbons, 
&c., worn by females on the top of the 
head. Prior. 

Head-lace (hedfias), n. A ribbon or fillet; 
hair-lace. 

Headland (hed'land), n. l. A cape; a pro- 
inontoiy; a point of land projecting from 
the shore into the sea or other expanse of 
water. 

Flames on the windy headland flare, Tennyson. 

2. A ridge or strip of unplouglied land at 
the ends of furrows or near a fence. 

Now down with the grass headlands about. 

Tusser. 

Headledge (IiedTej), n. Faut a thwartsliip 
piece used in framing the hatchways or 
ladderways. 

Headless (hedles), a. 1. Having no head; 
beheaded; as, a headless body, neck, or car- 
cass. — 2. Destitute of a chief or leader. 

They made the empire stand headless. Raleigh. 

3 . Destitute of tmderstariding or prudence; 
rash; ohstinate, 'Headless hardiness.* H. 
K. mi Spenser. —Lf Wanting foundation; 
groundless. ‘Headless bid wives’ tales.’ 
Fotherby. 

Headlesshood t (hed'les-hud), n. The state 
of being headless. Spenser. 

Head-liglit (hedTIt), 7 i. In miZ. &c. a light 
with a reflector placed in the front of a 
locomotive at night to give warning of its 
approfieli. 

Headline (hed'Iin), n. 1 . In pidnUng, the 
line at the top of the page which contains 
the folio or number of the page, and fre- 
quently the title of the book, or the subject 
of the chapter or of the page.— 2 . Haut. a 
teiTO applied to a rope of a sail next to the 
yards, and by which the sail is made fast to 
the yards. 

Headlong (liedlong), adv. [Head and adv, 
tenn, long.] 1 , With the head foremost; as, 
to faU 2 . Hashly; precipitately; 

without deliberation. 

He hurries to his fate. Dryden. 

3. Hastily; without delay or respite. 
Headlong (hedloug), a. l. Steep; precipi- 
tous. 

Like a tower upon a headlong rock. Byron. 

2 . Hash; precipitate; as, headlong folly.— 

3. Hushing precipitately ; as, headlong 
streams. 

Hoadlongly (hedlong-li)/ adv. In a head- 
long manner. Hmine. 

Head-lugged (Iiedfiugd), u. Lugged or 
dragged by the head. ‘The head-lugged 
bear. ’ Slutk. 

Headly (hed'li), a. Headstrong; rash; pas- 
sionate. Shah [This word rests upon the 
single authority of one of the folios.] 
Head-main (iied'man), n. The main ditch 
or elianuel by which water is drawn from a 
river, Ac., for irrigation, to be distributed 
through smaller channels. 

Headman (hed'man), n. A chief; a leader; 
a priucipal workman; specifically, in the 
We,st Indies, the chief of a gang of negro 
labourers. 

Head-mark (he d'lnark), n. The natural 


characteristics of each individual of a spe- 
cies. 

l/ead-niarh, or, in otJitir v^ ords, that characteristic 
incUviduaiity stamped by tiie hand of Nature upon 
every individual of her numerous progeny. 

Agric. Suri/. Peebles. 

Head-master (hed-masTer), Tlie princi- 
pal master of a school or seminary. 
Head-money (hed'mim-ne), n. A capita- 
tion-tax. 

To be taxed by the poJe, to be sconced our head- 
money. Milton. 

Headmost (hed'most), a. IHost advanced; 
most forward; first in a line or order of 
progression; as, the headmost ship in a fleet. 
Headmould f (lied'mold), n. The bones 
containing the bniin.— Headmould shot, an 
old term for the disease hydrocephalus 
or ‘water in the head’, a kind of drojisy 
which occurs especially in children, causes 
dislocation of the bones of the skull, and 
often occasions convulsions ami tleath. 
Head-netting (hed'net-ing), ?i. An orna- 
mental netting used in merchant ships in- 
stead of the fayed planking to the head- 
rails. 

Head-pan (hed'pan), w. The brain-pan. 
Head-pence, t Head-Silver t (hed'pens,hed'- 
sil-vbr), 71. A poll-tax. 

Head-piece (hed-'pes), n. l. Armour for 
the head; a helmet; a morion. ~~2. The head, 
especially the head as the seat of the un- 
derstanding. 

In his headpiece he felt a sore pain. Spenser. 
Eumenes had the best headpiece of aij Aiexau- 
tier’s captains. Prideanx. 

Head-post (hed'post), n. The post in the 
Stan partition of a stable wliicli is nearest 
the manger. 

Head-pump (iied'pump), n. Hmct. a small 
X>ump placed at the bow of a ves.sel, with 
the lower end communicating with the sea, 
used chiefly for washing decks. 
Headquarters (Iied-kwarTerz), n. pi. 1 . The 
quarters or place of residence of the coni- 
mander-in-chief of an army.~~2. The resi- 
dence of any chief, or place from which 
orders are issued ; the centre of authority 
or order; whence, colloq. the place where 
one chiefly resides. 

Head-rail f (l^ed'ral), «. A kerchief used as 
a head-dress. 

Head-rail (hed'ral), n. In sMp-btdldmg, one 
of the elliptic rails at the head of the ship. 
Head-ranger (Iied'ranj- 6 r), «. The chief 
ranger or superintendent of a forest. 
Head-rope (hed'rop), a. Hdut that part 
of a bolt-rope which terminates any sail on 
the upper edge, and to which it is sewed. 
Head-sail (lied'sal), 7i. Haut. one of the 
sails which are extended on the fore-mast 
and bowsprit, as the fore-sail, foretop-sail, 
jib, Ac. 

Head-sea (hed'se), n. A sea that meets the 
head of a ship or rolls against her course. 
Headshaka (hed'shak), 7i. A significant 
shake of the liead. Shak 
Headship (hed'ship), 7i. The state or posi- 
tion of being a head or cliief ; authority; 
supreme power; dignity; rule; government. 
Head-Silver. See Head-pence. 

Headsman (heilafinan), n. 1. One that cuts 
off heads; an executioner. 

Come, headsman, off with his head. Shah. 

2. A labourer in a colliery, who conveys the 
coals from the workings to the horseway. 
Headspring (hed'spring), 7i. Fountain; 
.source; origin. 

Headstall (hed'stal), n. That part of a bridle 
which encompasses the head. 

Headstick (hed'stik), Haut. a short round 
stick with a hole at each end, through which 
the head -rope of some triangular sails is 
thrust, before it is sewed on. 

Head-stock (hed'stolc), In 7nach. (a) the 
framing used to support the guclgeons of a 
wheel. (5) The frame which supports the 
centres of a lathe, namely, the mandril- 
frame and the poppet-head, or back-centre 
frame. 

Headstone (hed'ston), l. The principal 
stone in a foundation; the chief - or corner 
stone; the keystone of an ai’eh.— 2, The stone 
at the head of a grave. 

Headstrong (hed'strong), l. Hot easily 
restrained; obstinate ; ungovernable ; bent 
on pursuing one’s own course. 

Now let the headstrong boy my will control. 

Dryden. 

2. Directed by ungovernable will, or pro- 
ceeding from obstinacy ; as, a headstrong 
course. — SvN. Obstinate, ungovernable, in- 
tractable, stubborn, unruly. 
Headstrongness (hed'strong-nes), ?i. The 
quality or condition of being headstrong. 


Head-sword (hed'sdrd), n. A Cornish min- 
ing term for water running through the 
adit-level. 

Head-timber (lied'tim-b^r), ??.. F'cmt. one 
of the upright pieces of timber inserted be- 
tween the upper knee and the curved rail, 
to support the frame of the head-rails. 
Head-tire (hedTir), n. Dress or attire for 
the head. 1 E.sdras iii. 6. 

Head- water (hed'wo-ter), n. The upper 
jjart of a river, near its source, or one of the 
streams that <3ontri])ute their waters to 
form a larger stream. 

Headway (hed'wa), n. 1. The progress made 
by a ship in motion; hence, progress or suc- 
cess of any kind. —2. In arch, the distance 
measured periieiulienlarly from a given l.'iml- 
ing-place or step of a stair to the ceiling; 
clear sirace or height, as under an arch.— 
3. In mining, a passage in a mine driven in 
the direction of the layer of coal. 
Head-wind (hed'wind), ?i, A wind that 
blows in a direction opposite to a ship’s 
course. 

Head-work (hed'werk), 7i. 1. I\Iental or 
intellectual labour. — 2. In arch, a name 
given to the heads and other ornaments on 
the keystones of arches. 

Head-worlmian (hed-w6rk'man), n. The 
chief workman of a party; a foreman in a 
manufactory. 

Heady (hed'i), a. [See Head,} l. Bash; 
hasty; precipitate; violent; disposed to rush 
foiavard in an enterprise without thought or 
deliberation; hurried on by will or passion; 
ungovernable. 

All the talent required is to be heady— -to be violent 
on one side or the other. Temple. 

2. Apt to affect the head; inflaming; iato.x- 
icating; strong. 

A sort of wine which wa.s very heady, Boyle, 

3. Violent; impetuous, ‘A hmdg current.* 
Shale. [Bare.] 

Head-yard (hed'yard), n, Haul, one of the 
yards in the forepart of a sliip. 

Heal (hel), v.t. {A. Sax. hcelmi, to heal, from 
hdl, whole, sound; comp, the related words 
hale, hail, lohole, holy, health.] 1. To make 
hale, sound, or whole; to cure of a disease 
or wound and restore to soundness, or to. 
that state of body in which the natural 
fimctious .are regularly performed; as, to 
heal the sick. 

Sjaeak, and my servant shall De healed. Mat. viii. 3 . 

2. To remove or subdue, as a disease or- 
wound.— 3. To restore purity to; to remove 
feculence or foreign matter from. 

Tims saith the Lord, I have healed these waters. 

2 ICi. ii. 21. 

4. To reconcile, as a breach or difference 
as, to /leeiZ dissensions, 

I iviti //ffrtiT their backsliding-. Hos. xiv. 4. 
Heal (hel), v.i. To grow sound; to return to 
a sound state; as, the linib heals or the 
wound heala: sometimes with itp or over; as, 
it will heal up or over. 

Healt (hel), v.t [From A. Sax. /icZau, to 
cover, to conceal. See Hei.e.] To conceal; 
to cover, as a I’oof, with tiles, slates, lead, 
Ac, 

Healable (heba-bl), a. That may be healed. 
Heald (held), 71 . A heddle (which see). 
Healer (hel'Or), m He who or that which 
cures or restores to soundness, or removes , 
differences. 

Healfafig (heTfang), 71. [A. Sax. healsfang, 
a pillory— heaZs, the neck, and/ang, a catch.] . 
In English aiitiq. (a) the punishment of the 
pilloi^y. (6) A fine in commutation of the- 
punishment of the pillory, to he paid either 
to the king or the chief lord, 

Healfult OielTul), 'a. Tending to heal or 
cure; healing. ‘Water of healfid wisdom.' 
Ecclus. XV. 3. 

Healing (lieFmg), p. and a. 1. Curing; re- 
storing to a sound state.— 2. Mild ; gentle ; 
aasuasive. ‘ Healing words. ’ Milton. —Heal- 
ing art, the art or science of medicine. 
Healing-box (lieFing-boks), n. Eccles. the 
box wliicli cojitaiiis the chrism for unction. 
Healingly (helTng-li), adv. So as to cure. 
HealsomeOieTsumbct. Wholesome. [Scotch.]; 
Health (helth), n. [From keaU 1. That 
state of an organized being in whicli the 
parts are sound, well organized and disposed, 
and in wliich all the organs perform freely 
their natural functions. 

Though /sm/i'/i may be enjoyed without gratitude, 
it cannot be sported with without loss, or regained by 
courage, Buckminster. 

2. Aloralpr intellectual soundness; natural 
vigour of faculties; purity; goodness; right-- 
epusness. 


ch, c/iain; Ch, Sc. loc/t; g, gro; 3 , job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^^; tu, then; ih, thin; w, teig; ■wh, wMg; zli, asiu’e.— See Kev. 
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Thes’c is no in Ui5. u oifivion Praytt". 

S. t Halva tioii or divine favour or ^u’ace. Pa. 
Isvii. 2. 

' Take the helmet or headpiece of hcam; or 
true heciltk in Jestis. Christ; for there is no healm in 
any other ii.nne; not the health of a ;rr;,y friar s coat, 
or health of this pardon or that iiardon. 

Latimer. 

4.f Welfare; safety; vvell-beiiig; prosperity. 
Have mind upon your hatlih, tempt me no further, 
Shah. 

It is ofton used in toasts, and hence some- 
times mejiujs toast ; formerly it frequently 
answered to IXail! as a salutation ; as, to 
drink one's health; Your health! (that is, 
I wish yon health). ‘ Health to thy person; ' 
‘Health to my sovereign. ’ Shale. 

I have a health for you. 

I shall take it, sir. Shah. 

' Healthful (lielth'ful), a. 1 . Full of or in the 
enjojTJient of health; free from disease; chii- 
racterized by or resulting from health; as, 
a healthful body; a healthful person; a 
healthful plant; a healthful condition.— 

2. Servdng to promote health ; wholesome ; 
saliibrioiis; salutary; as, a healthful air ol* 
climate; a healthful diet. 

The healthful spirit of thy grace. 

Book of Com. Prayer, 

a Well disposed; favourable. [Bare.] 

Gave healthful welcome to their shipwrecke^guests. 

Healthfully (lielth'ful-li), mlu. In a health- 
ful manner; in health ; wholesomely. 
Healthfulness (helth'ful-nes), a. The state 
of being healthful or healthy; wlioleaome- 
ness, ‘ The healthfulness and vigour of the 
mhahitants of that fertile country.’ Bp. 
Patrick, 

To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva ascribe the 
heallhfTtlnesrs zXt, Addison. 

Health-guard (helth'gard), n. Pfaut offi- 
cers appointed to superintend the due ob- 
servance of the quarantine regulations. 
Healthily (helthi-li),a<fy. In a healthy man- 
ner or condition. 

Healthiness (heltlffi-nes), n. The state of 
being healthy; soundness; freedom from 
disease; as, the healthiness of an animal or 
plant. 

Healthless (helthTes), a. l. Infirm; sickly. 

‘ A. healthless old age.’ Jer, Taylor.---'^. ISTot 
conducive to health. [Bare.] 
Healthlessness (iielthTes-nes), n. State of 
being healthless. 

Health-officer (helth'of-fls-^r),«. An officer 
appointed to watch over the public health. 
Healthsome t (helth'sum), a. Wholesome. 
Healthy (helth'i), a. 1. Being in a sound 
state ; enjoying health ; hale ; sound ; as, a 
healthy body or constitution; a healthy 
mind.— 2. Conducive to health; wholesome; 
salubrious; as, a healthy exercise; a healthy 
climate, ‘Healthy recreations.’ Locke.-— 
Syn. Vigorous, soimd, hale, salubrious, 
healthful, wholesome, salutary, bracing. 
Hearn (hem), n. [A. Sax. hilmi, kdme, womh, 
birth; O.E. kame, skin; O.D. kammCy T.G. 
hamen, after-birth.] The after-birth or se- 
cundine of a beast. 

Hearn (hem), n. Same as Hume. [Local] 
Heap (hep), w. [A. Sax. hedp, a pile, a crowd, 
probably allied to hehhan, to raise, and to 
E. heave! comp. J), hoop, Harr, hoh^ Icel hdpr, 
G. haufe, 0. G. hovf a heap, a ho.st, a crowd.] 

1. A pile or mass; a collection of tilings 
laid in a body so as to form an elevation; as, 

, a /iieaiji of earth or stones, 

Huge heaps of slain around the body rise. Dryden. 

2. A crowd; a throng; a cluster: said of per- 
sons. Among the princely Skak.— 
8. A large quantity; a great number; a mass 
or accumulation of any kind; as, the boy 
got heaps of toys. ‘ The great heap of your 
knowledge.* Bhak. 

Heap (hep), v.t [A. Sax. hedpian, to heap 
up, to accumulate, to heave.] 1. To throw 
or lay in aheap; to pile; to accumulate; to 
amass; as, to heap stones: often with up; 
as, to heap up earth: or with on; as, to heap 
0 % wood or coal; to heap treasures. 
‘Reaped on her terms of disgrace.’ Tennyson, 

• T/iough the wicked hmf tip silver as the dust. 

Job xxvii. i6. 

% To round or form into a heap, a.s in mea- 
suring. 

Heaper (hep'er), n. One who heaps, piles, 
or amasses. 

Heap-keeper (hep'kep-Cr), n. A miner who 
attends to the cleaning of coal on the sur- 
face. 

Heapy (hep'i), a. Lying in heaps. ‘Hearn/ 
rubbish.’ Gay. 

Hear (her), v.t. pret. & pp, heard; ppr. hear- 


iny. [A. Sax. hyrau, Mran, to hear, to 
ob’ey; comi). O.Fris. hera, hora, Icel. heyra, 
D. kooren, G. haven, Goth, hausjan. It gives 
origin to hearken, hark, and is probably 
allied to ear. ] 1. To perceive by tlie audi- 
tory sense; to take cognizance of by the ear; 
as, to hear .sound ; to hear a voice ; to hear 
words,— 2 . To give audience or allowance 
to speak ; to listen to. 

He sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the 
faith in Christ. Act.s xxiv. 24, 

3. To regard with favour or attention; to 
heed; to obey. 

They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear 
them. Luke xvi. 29. 

4. To accede to the demands or wishes of; 
to answer favourably; to favour. 

They think they shall be heard for their much 
speaking. Mat, vi. 7. 

5. To attend to for the purpose of judging a 
cause between parties; to try in a court of 
justice ; as, the cause was heard and deter- 
mined at the last term ; or, it was heard at 
the last term, and will be determined at the 
next.— 6. To be a hearer of; to sit under the 
preaching of ; as, what minister do you 
hear} [Colloq.]— 7. To leaiii; to be taught. 

I speak to the world those things which I have 
heard of him, Johnviii. ed. 

8. To listen to one repeating or going over, 
as a task or the like; to listen to the repeti- 
tion of. — To hear a hml sing, to receive 
private cominunication. 

I heard a bird so sing-. Shah. 

—To hear say, hear a person say; to learn 
by general report. [Colloq.] 

Hear (her), vA. l. To enjoy the sense or 
faculty of perceiving sound; as, he is deaf, 
he caunot /icar. ‘The hearing euv.‘ Prov. 
XX. 12 .— 2 . To listen; to hearken; to attend; 
as, he hears with solicitude.— 3. To be told; 
to receive by report; as, so I hear.—i.f To 
be heard; to be heard of; to be reported. 
—To hear well; to be reported well of.— To 
hear ill, to be censured or blamed. 

Softly, sir; speak softly ... 

This must not hear. B, fonson, 

[Fabius) was well aware that not only within his 
own camp, but also now at Rome, he heard ill for 
his temporizing and slow proceedings. Holland. 

England abroad. Milton, 

6. To be called; to let one’s self be called. 
[A Latinism.] 

Heap si thou submissive but a lowly birth. Prior. 

Heard Gi^i’d), pret, pp. of hear. 

Heard t fl^erd), n. A keeper of cattle or 
sheep, Bpenser. 

Heardgroome, t Herdegrome, t n. A keeper 
of a herd; a shepherd-boy, Chaucer; Spenser. 
Hearedt (herd), pp. Heard. 

Hearer (heri6r),u One who hears; one who 
attends or listens to what is orally delivered 
by another; an auditor; one of an audience; 
specifically, one who sits under the ministry 
of another. 

Hearing (heriing), n. 1. The act of perceiv- 
ing somid; perception of sound; the faculty 
or sense by which sound is perceived ; one 
of the five external senses. See Ear.— 

2. Audience; attention to what is deli- 
vered; opportunity to be heard; as, I waited 
on the minister, but could not obtain a 
hearing. 'Vouchsafe me hearing.' Shale. 

3. A judicial investigation of a suit, as before 
a court of equity, for the sake of adjudica- 
tion; attention to the facts; testimony, and 
arguments in a cause between parties with 
a view to a just decision. 

His last offences to us 

Shall have judicious Shak. 

4. Beach of the ear ; extent within which 
sound may be heard; as, he was not within 
hearing.— 5. A scolding; a lecture, [Colloq. 
or Scotch,]— in presence, in the 
Court of Session, a formal hearing of counsel 
before the whole of the judges. 

Hearing -trumpet (her'ing-trum-pet), n. 
See Bau-tritmpbt. 

Hearken [A. heorenian, 

hp'cnian, from hyran, to hear. See Hear,] 

, To listen; to lend the ear; to attend to what 
is uttered with eagernes,s or curiosity; to 
give heed to what is uttered ; to hear with 
attention, obedience, or compliance. 

The Furies hearken, onA their snakes uncurl. 

"■ Dryden. 

Htarhen, O Israel, to the statutes and the judg- 
ments which I teach you. Deut, iv. i. 

Hearken thou to the supplication of thv servant. 

_ I I 4 i. viii, 30. 

Hearken (hark'n), v.t, l. To hear by listen- 
ing. [Bare.] 

But here she comes ; I fairly step aside, 

And Itearken, M, I may, her business here, Milton. 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


2, To hear with attention; to regai’d. 

The King of Naples being an enemy 

To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's suit. 

Shak, 

Hearkener (Idirldn-^r), n. One wlio heark- 
ens; a listener. ‘ Hearkeners of rumours 
and tales. ’ Barret. 

Hearsal t (hfirs'al), n. Behearsal. Spenser. 
Hearsay (her'sa), n. .Beport; rumoiu” fame; 
conimoutalk. 

Much of the obloquy that has so long rested on 
the memory of our great national poet originated in 
frivolous hearsays of his life and conversation. 

Prof. IVilspn. 

Hearsay Gier'sa), a. Of or pertaining to or 
depending upon hearsay, or common re- 
port; told or given at second hand. 

Blamed herself for telling hearsay talus. Tennyson. 
— Hearsay evidence, evidence repeated at 
second hand by one who heard the actual 
witness relate or admit what he knew of 
the transaction or fact in question. Such 
evidence can only be admitted in England 
when given in the immediate prospect of 
death and after the occurrence of tnat event; 
in Scotland, after the death of the witness. 
Hearse (h6rs), n. [O.Fr, herce, a harrow, a 
kind of portcullis, a herse. See Herse.] 
1. 1 Same as Herse, 2. — 2. A bier; a bier witli 
a coffin. 

We wept after her hearse. Shak, 

Decked with flowers a single hearse 
To the churchyard forth they bear. Longfellow.' 

3. A carriage for conveying the dead to the 
grave. 

Hearse (hers), v. t To put on or in a hear.se; 
to carry to the grave. 

Hearse (hers), n, A hind in the second year 
of its age. 

Hearse (hfirs), a. Hoarse. [Scotch.] 
Hearse-clotli(h6rs’kloth),7i. A pall; a cloth 
to cover a hearse. 

Hearselike (h^rs'lik), a. Suitable to a 
funeral. 

If you listen to David's harp, you shall hear as many 
hearselike airs as carols. Bacon. 

Heart [A. Sax. heorte, heort; comp. 

Goth, hairto, B. /tari.O.H.G. herza, G. herz, 
and the other similar words in the rest of the 
Teutonic tongues. Cog. Gael, cridhe, croidhe, 
L. cor, cordis, Gr. kardia, Skr. hrid, for krld— 
heart. Perhaps from a root skard, meaning 
to leap. For change of L. c, Gr. 1c, into Teut. 7i, 
see H.] 1. A muscular organ, which is the 


Human Heart. 

Fig. j, Exterior. A, Right auricle. B, Left auricle. 
C, Rigiit ventricle, n, Left ventricle. E, Ven.a cava 
superior. F, Aorta. G, Pulmonary artery. H, Bra- 
chiocephalic trunk. I, Left primitive carotid arterjf* 
K, Left: subclavian artery. L, Left coronary artery. 

Fig, 2, Section, right side. C, D, E, F, G as in fig. i. 
ff, Cavity of right auricle, b. Inferior vena cava. 
c, Coronary valve, d. Entrance of the anriculo-ven- 
tricular opening, e, Valve of the pulmonary artery. 
/, Fossa ovalis. 

propelling agont of the blood in the animal 
body, situated in the thorax of vertebrated 
animals. From this organ the primary ar- 
teries arise, and in it the main veins ter- 
minate. By its alternate dilatation and 
contraction the circulation is carried on, 
the blood beingreceived fi'om the veins, and 
returned through the arteries. In man, 
quadrupeds, and birds the heart consists of 
four chambers; reptiles and amphibians 
have a three-chambered heart, whilst fishes 
have two chambers only. The heart of an 
insect or a spider is a long tube divided into 
compartments; that of molluscs is two or 
three chambered.— 2. Begarded as the seat 
of the mental faculties or capacities, or some 
one or other or combination of them, it 
stands for (a) the mind, the soul, the con- 
sciousness; the thinking faculty; as, there 
are many devices in a man’s /fcreri; the heart 
of kings is imsearcluible; David had it in 
his heart to build a house of rest for the 
ark. ‘ My misgives me.* Skak. ‘Ask 
your heart what it doth know.' Shak, 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. ab^me; y, Sc. fey. 
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^Wbat his heart thinks iiis tongue speaks.' 
^httk. 

Michal saw King David leaping and dancing be- 
fore the Lord, and she despised him in her heart, 
s Sam. vi. i6. 

(b) The seat of the aifectioiis and passions, 
either singly or combined, as of love, joy, 
gi'ief, enmity, courage, pleasure, &c., espe- 
cially of the more admirable feelings or 
emotions; as, a good, tender, loving, bad, or 
selfish heart: hence, sometimes used of the 
moral side of our nature in contradistinc- 
tion to the intellectual; as, he was all head 
and no heart; sometimes confined to cour- 
age; spirit; as, to takeheai’t; to give heart; 
to recover hea^'t. 

The king’s heart was toward Absalom. 2 Sam. kiv. i. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. Tennyson. 
Being so clouded with his grief and love, 

.Small heart was his after the holy quest. Tennyson. 

(c) The seat of the will or inclination; hence, 
disposition of mind ; mental tendency. 

He iiad a heart to tlo well. Szr P. Sidney. 

The heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to 
do evil. Eccles. viu. ii. 

(rZ) Conscience, or sense of good or ill; the 
seat of moral life and character. 

Every man’s heart and conscience doth in good 
or evil, even secretly committed, and known to none 
but itself, either like or disallow itself. Hooker. 

The evidence might be accumulated a thousand- 
fold, from the works of Veronese, and of every suc- 
ceeding painter— that the fifteenth century had taken 1 
away the religious heart of Venice. Ruskin. 1 

$, The inner part of anything; the part 
nearest the middle or centre; as, the heart 
of a country, kingdom, or empire; the heart 
of a town; the heart of a tree. Hence— 
4. Tlie chief part; the vital or most essential 
part; the vigorous or efficacious part; the 
core; the very essence or essential part. 

Barley, being steeped in water, will sprout half an 
inch, and much more, until the heart be out. Bacon. 

Wordsworth goes to the very heart of thing.s, and 
not to their outsides, to the soul of man, and not his 
body. Lard Coleridfre, 

And then show you the heart of my message. Shak. 

&. An appellation of Idndness or of encour- 
agement. 

Cheerly, my Shak, 

6. Strength; power of producing; vigour; 
fertility; as, keep the land in heart 

That the spent earth may gather heart 

Dryden. 

7. The utmost degree. 

Thi.s gay charm ... hath beguiled me. 

To the very of loss. Shak. 

8. That which has the shape or form of a 
he<art; especially, a roundish or oval figure 
or object having an obtuse iioint at one end 
and a corresponding indentation or depres- 
sion at the other, regarded as representing 
Hhe figure of a heart. 

* This token, which I have %vorn so long,’ said Faith, 
laying her tremulous finger on the Heart, ‘is the 
assurance that youmay.' Hawthorne. 

9. One of a suit of playing cards marked 
xvith such a figure. ~~A t heart, in real charac- 
ter or disposition; at bottom; substantially; 
really; as, he is good at heart— For one’s 
heart, for one’s life; if one’s life was at stake; 
as, I could not for my heart refuse his re- 
quest. 

I could not get him fot' my heart to do it. Shak. 
T-In one's heart of hearts, in the inmost 
heart; in the inmost affections. 

Like most parents, in my heart of hearts I have a 
favourite child. That child is David Copperfield. 

Dickens, 

>^To break the heart of, {a) to cause the 
deepest grief to; to reduce to desolate de- 
spair; to kill by grief. (6) To bring almost 
to completion; to nearly fmish.— To find in 
the heart, to be willing or disposed. 

I fnd it in my heart to ask your pardon. Sidney. 
—To get or learn by heart, to commit to 
memory; to learn so perfectly as to be able 
to repeat without a copy.— To have m the 
heart, to purpose; to have design or inten- 
tion.— To have the heart in the mouth, to 
be terrified,— To lay to heart, same as to 
Wee to heart— To set the heart at, rest, to 
make one’s self quiet; to be tranquil or easy 
in miiid.—To set the heart on, to fix the de- 
sires on; to be very desirous of obtaining or 
keeping; to be very fond of. — To speak to 
one’s heart, in Berip. to speak kindly to; to 
comfort; to encourage.— To take to heart, 
to be mucli affected by; to he zealous, ardent, 
or solicitous about a thing; to have concern 
about. — To wear the heart upon the sleeve, 
to expose one’s disposition, loelings, or in- 
fcenthms to every one. 


Heart (hart), v.t l. To give heart to; to 
encourage; to hearten. [Eare.j— 2. To huilcl, 
as the interior of a rubble wall, solidly with 
stone and mortar. 

Heart (hart), v.i. To form a close compact 
head, as a plant; especially, to have the 
centi'al part of tlie head clo.«e and comx^act. 
Heartache (hsirtTik), 01 . .Sorrow; anguish 
of mind. 

By a sleep, to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to. Shak. 

Heart-blood (hart'blud), The blood of 
the heart; hence, life; essence. 

Heart-bond (lulrt^bond), n. In masonry, a 
kind of bond in wdiich two stones fomiiiig 
the breadth of a wall, have one stone of the 
same breadth placed over them. 
Heart-break (hiirt'hrak), n. Overwhelming 
sorrow or grief. ‘Much grief and heart- 
break. ’ Holland. 

Heart-breaker (hiirt'briik-er), n. One who 
or that which breaks hearts; a lady's curl; 
a love-lock. 

I.ike Samson’s heart-hreakers it grew 
In time to make a nation rue. Hudibras. 

Heart-broket (hart'brok), a. Heart-broken. 
Heart-broken (hart'brok-n), a. Deeply 
afflicted or grieved. 1 

Heart -burn (hart'bern), n. An uneasy 
burning sensation in the stomach; cardialgy 
(which see). 

Heart-burning (hart'btii'n-ing), a. Causing 
discontent. 

Jctilousies, strifes, and heart-hicrnin^ disagree- 
I ments, Middleton. 

Heart-burning (InirtHbern-ing), ?i. l. Heart- 
burn (which see),— 2. Discontent; secret 
enmity. 

There will remain much keart-bitrnin^ and dis- 
content among the nieaner people. ' Swift. 

Heart-cam, Heart-wheel (hUrt'kam, hart'- 
whel), n. In maeh. a wheel or double cam, 
having the’f orm of a heart , 
the two sides of which 
may be symmetrical or 
otherwise, accordingas the 
motion is required to be 
the same in each half re- 
volution or different, used Heart-cam. 
for converting a uniform 
circular motion into a reciprocating alter- 
nating motion. It is much employed in the 
machinery of the cotton and flax manu- 
facture. 

Heart-clover (hurt'klo-ver), n. A plant, 
germander (which see). 

Heart-dear (hart'der), a. Sincerely beloved, 
‘My heart-dear Harry.' Shak. 

Heart-deep (hiirt'dep), a. Hooted in the 
heart. 

Heart-disease (hart'diz-ez), n. A morbid 
condition of the heart, either functional or 
organic. To the former class h elong palpita- 
tion, syncope, and angina pectoris; to the 
latter hypertrophy of the heart, dilatation 
of the cavities, &c. 

Heart-ease (liUrt'ez), n. Quiet; tonquillity 
of mind. 

Heart-easing (hart'ez-ing), a. Giving quiet 
to the mind, mirth.' Milton, 

Heart-eating (hikt'et-ing), a. Preying on 
the heart. 

Hearted (hart'ed), a, 1. Having a heart: 
frequently used in composition ; as, hard- 
hearted, iami-hearted, stout-Ziearted, &c.-— 
2.t Taken to heart; laid up or seated in the 
heart. Shak. — Z,\ Composed of hearts.— 

4. Having the shape of a heart; cordate. 

* With, hearted BpeaY-h^ad.' fandor. 
Heartedness (hiirt''ed-nes), n. Sincerity; 
warmth; zeal. 

Hearten (imrt'n), v.t l. To encourage; to 
animate ; to incite or stimulate the cour- 
age of. ‘ if those that fight,' Shak, 
Now hearten their affairs 
With health renew’d. Chapman. 

2. To restore fertility or strength to; as, to 
hearten land. [Bare.] 

Heartener (hfirt'n-er), n. One who or that 
which gives courage or animation. 
Heart-felt (hiirtffelt), a. Deeply felt; deeply 
affecting; as, heart-felt joy or grief. 
Heart-free (hartffre), a. Having the heart 
or affections disengaged; heart-whole. 

He strove to teat himself away from the noxious 
siren that had bewitched him. But he could not do 
it, He could not be again heartfree. Trollope. 

Heart-grief (lihrt'gre]0, n. Affliction of the 
heart. 

Hearth (liilrth), n. [A. Sax, Iieorth, hearth; 

1>. haard, G. heerd, herd, herde, area, floor, 
hearth; i)erhaps really the same word as 
earth, G. erde.] 1. That portion of the 
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floor of a room on 'which the fire stands, 
generally a pavement or floor of brick or 
stone below a chimney; also, the grate and 
apparatus employed on board sliip for pre- 
paring the food and messes for the sliip's 
company. See cutlTiiEPLACB. —2. The house 
itself; the fireside; the domestic circle. 

Household talk and phrases of the hearth, 

Tennyson, 

Heart-hardness (hlirt'Iiard-nei3), n. Hard- 
ness of heart; insensibility either natural or 
moral. 

Heart-hatred (IiUrtGia-tred), n. Deep or 
intemse hatred; thorough detestation. 
Hearth -broom, Hearth -brush (hartk- 
brbm, hurthfljrush), n, A broom or brush 
for sweeping the hearth. 

Heart-heaviness (Iffirtaic-vi-nes), n. De- 
pression of spirits. Shak, 

Heart-heavy (hart'he-vi), a. Sad-hearted; 
depre.s.sed in spirits. 

Hearth-money, Hearth -penny (hartlf- 
mu-ne, hiii'tlfpen-ni), n. A tax on hearths, 
in existence from the time of the Conquest, 
but which received piirliamentary sanction 
by ISfch and i4th Car. II., every hearth in 
all houses i^aying the church ami poor rates 
Ijeing taxed at 2s. It was abolished by the 
1st Win. and Mary. 

Hearth-rug (harth'rng), n. A small thiclt 
carpet laid on the hearthstone or before a 
fire. 

Hearthstone (Jffirth'ston), n. l. The stone 
forming the hearth ; fireside. — 2. A soft 
stone used for colouring hearths, door-steps, 
&c. 

Heartily (hllrtl-li), adv. In a hearty man- 
ner; from or with the heart; really; cordi- 
ally; actively; vigorously; zealously; eagerly; 
freely; largely. 

I heartily forgive tlieiu. Shak. 

He would do it vigorously and heartily. AUerhnry. 

As for my eating heartily of the food, know tliat 
anxiety hiis hindered my eating till this nionient, 
Addison, 

Heartiness (IiartM-nes), n. Tlie state of 
being hearty; sincerity; zeal; ardour; ear- 
nesthe.ss; eagerness; freeness; largeness. 
Heartistt (liart'ist), n. One who can hit 
the heart. Beau, d? FI. 

Heart-leaf (hartlef), n. Same as lieart- 
dover. 

Heartless (Iffirtlea), a. l. AVitlnuit a heart. 

You have left me heartless; mine is in your bo.soin. 

IVebster. 

2. Destitute of feeling or affection; cruel; as, 
he treated her in the most heartless man- 
ner. —3. De,9titute of courage; spiritless; 
faint-hearted. 

Heartless they fought, and quitted soon their 
ground. D-ryden, 

Heartlessly (htirt'les-li), adr. In a heart- 
less manner. 

Heartlessness (hartles-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being liearfclcss; want of cour- 
age or affection. 

Heartlet (Iffirtflet), n. A little heart. 
Heartlingst (hart'lingz), inter f An ex- 
clamation used in addressing a familiar 
acquaintance. Bhcik. 

Heart-pea (hart'pe), n. See Heart-seed. 
Heart-quake (hiirt'kwak), n. Trembling of 
the heart. 

It did the Grecians good to see ; but heart-gaakes 
shook the joints 

Of all the Trojans. Chapman. 

Heart-rending (hartTend-ing), a. Break- 
ing the heart; overpowering with anguish; 
deeply afflictive; very distressing. 
Heart-rising (hdrt'riz-ing), n. A rising of 
the heart; opposition. 

Heart-robbing (hsh't'rob-ing), a. l. De- 
priving of heart or thought; ecstatic. ' Heart - 
7’obbing ghidiiess.' Spenser.— -2. Stealing the 
heart or affections; wiimmg. 

Drawn with the power of a. hoart-rokkin^ eye. 

Spenser. 

Heart’ s-blo od (inirtshlud), n. Heart-blood 
(which see). 

Heart- scald, Heart -scaud (hert^skfjld, 
hert'skgd), oi. Heartburn ; a disgust; met. 
regret; remorse. {Scotch.] 

I put on a look, my lord, that .suld give her a heart- 
scald of walking on such errands. Sir IV. Scott. 

Heart’s-ease (Mlrts'ez), n. l. Ease of heart; 
quiet or tranquillity of mind. 

What infinite hearfs-ease must kings neglect, 

That private men enjoy? Shak. 

2. A name given to various plants of the 
genus Viola, as V. irieolor, F. lutea, V. 
grandiijlora, and V. emmna, but more espe- 
cially to F. tricolor. This last is an annual, 
with stalks from 4 to C inches in height, 
tlie leaves variously shaped, being ovate oi 
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HEART-SEED 


elliptical, according to poaition, and wth 
piiinatiild stipules. Tlic cultivated varie- 
ties, commonly uaiied pansies, are aumermis> 



the prevailing colours being yellow, purple, 
and violet, each with many shades. The 
name heart’s -ease is also given to the 
hybrids produced by mingling the above- 
mentioned species together. 

Heart-seed (lUlrt'sed), n. The name given to 
variou-s plants of the genus Cardiospermum, 
nat. order Sapindaceic, with black seeds 
having heart-shaped white scars indicating 
their point of attachment. They are climb- 
' ing shrubs or lierbs with vinelike tendrils, 
biternate or very compound leaves, and 
small Avhite or greenish flowers in axillary 
racemes. 0, Halicaaibuon, the commonest 
species, is found in all tropical countries. 
The plants are also known by the name of 
Heart-pea. 

Heart-shaped (harf’shapt), a. Shaped like 
a heart; having the form of a heart; cor- 
date. See Cordate. 

Heart-shell (hart'shel), n. A mollusc of 
the genus I.socardia (J. cor), whose shell is 
shaped like a heart. 

Heart-sicls (hart'sik), a. l. Sick at heart; 
pained in mind; deeply afflicted or de- 
pressed.— 2. Indicating or expressive of sick- 
ness of heart. ‘The breath of heartsick 
gi'oans.’ ShaJc. 

Heart-sickening (hWsik-n-ing), a. Tend- 
ing to make the heart sick or depressed. 
Heart-siclcness (hart'sik-nes), n. Sadness 
of heart; depression of spirits. 
Heart-sinMng (hart'smgk-ing), n. Despon- 
dency; discouragement. 

Heartsome (hart^snm), a. 1. Inspiring with 
heart or courage; exhilarating.— 2. Meriy ; 
cheerful; lively. heartmne choristers.'* 
Wordsworth. I 

Heart sore (lilh't'sor), a. l. Sore at heart. — 

2. Paining the heart. Shak. 

Heart-sorrow (hart'sor-o), n. Sincere gi’iet 
Heart-stirring (liart'st^r-mg), a. Arousing 
or moving the heart. 

Heart-Stricken (harPstrik-n), a. Afflicted 
at lieart. 

Heart-strike (hUrPstrik), v.t pret. heart- 
struck; -pp. heart-stricken ov heart-struck. 

1. To affect at heart; to afflict; to shock with 
fear; to dismay. 

Adam at the news 

Heart-simck with chilling gripe of sorrow s^ood. 

Miiton. I 

2. To drive to the heart ; to infix in the 
mind. 

Heart-string (hart's tring), n. A hypothet- 
ical nerve or tendon, supposed to brace 
and sustain the heart. 

If I do prove her haggard, 

Though tliat heHesses were rny dear neart-strin^s. 
I'd whistle lier oil, and let her down the wind, Shak, 

Heart-swelling (liiirt'swel-ing), a. Causing 
the heart to swell; rankling in the heart. 
Through proud ambition and hate. 

. Spenser. ■ . 

Eeart-wheeL See Heart-oah. 
Heart-whole (hart'hol), a. 1, With a heai't 
not affected with love ; not in love, or not 
deeply affected by the passion. 

Cupid hath dapt him o’ tlie shoulder; but I'll war- 
rant him Shak. 

2. Having unbroken spirits or good courage. 
Heart-wood (hart'wpd), The central part 
of the wood of exogens; the duramen (-which 
see). See cut Alburnum. 

Hearty (Iiart'il, a, l. Having the heart en- 
gaged in anything; of or pertaining to, or pro- 
ceeding from the heart; sincere; warm; zeal- 
ous; as, to be hearty in support of govern- 
ment; a hearty wolcome ; a hearty laugh. 

: They did notbringthat7/(f<rr<yinclination to peace, 

■ which they hoped they would have done. 

Clarendon. ■ 


Full of hearty tears 

For our good father’.s loss. Marsion. 

2. Being full of health; exhibiting strength; 
sound;' strong; healthy; as, a hearty mp. 
'Hearty timber.’ Wotton. — ^. Promoting 
strength ; nourishing ; as, hearty food. — 
4. Large to satisfaction ; abundant ; as, a 
hearty meal.— A hearty eater, one who eats 
much and Avith relish.— Hear ii/, Cordial, 
Sincere. Hearty, having the heart in a 
thing; warmly interested in favour of some- 
thing, and acting so as to show this feeling; 
proceeding straight from the heart, and 
maiiifested outwardly. Cordial is rather 
applied to feelings cherished or felt in the 
heart, heart-felt; as, cordial love; cordial 
hatred; cordial desires. Sincere, devoid of 
deceit or pretence, implying that the sen- 
timents and the outward expression of tliem 
are in consonance. 

How many a message would he send 
Witli hearty prayers that I should mend. Srmyt. 
He, with looks of cordial love, hung over her enam- 
oured. Milton. 

W'eak persons cannot be sincere. La Rochefoncauld. 

SYN. sincere, real, unfeigned, undissembled, 
cordial, earnest, warm, zealous, ardent, 
eager, active, vigorous. 

Hearty-hale t (hart'i-hal), a. Giood for the 
heart. 

Vein-healing verven, and head-purging dill, 

Sound savory and basil hearty-hale. Spenser. 

Heat (liet), n. [A. Sax. hcetu, hceU, from 
hdt, hot. Comp. D. and L.G-. hitte, Icel. 
hiti. Dan. hede, O.H.G. idzm, G, Mtze, heat; 
Goth, heito, fever. The root is probably seen 
also in G. h&i, dry, heite7\ clear, bright; Ski\ 
chitra, bright, glancing; Gr. Icaio, to burn.] 
1. An aft'ection of matter believed to con- - 
sist in a certain motion or vibration of the 
ultimate molecules of which bodies are com- 
posed; it is a condition or e.xhibition of 
energy, of which motion, light, gravity, elec- 
tricity, &c., are other exhibitions under 
different conditions. Heat is latent when 
present in matter but not perceptible. It 
is seiisihle when it is evolved and percep- 
tible. It is the cause of fluidity and evapo- 
ration. It expands all bodies, but the ex- 
pansions are different in different sub- 
stances. In general solids expand least by 
heat; liquids expand more and more rapidly, 
and air and gases expand most and most 
rapidly of all. Heat is always manifested 
through matter, and although iinequally 
diffused among bodies it is always tending 
to an equilibrium. It may be communi- 
cated to surrounding bodies either hy con- 
tact or conduction or by radiation, the ether 
being the medium of communication. Its in- 
fluence at different distances from the place 
or point whence it emanates is inversely as 
the squares of those distances. The chief 
sources of heat are the following— viz. the 
sun’s rays, combustion, percussion, friction, 
pressure, the mixture of different substances, 
electricity, and magnetism.— heat, 
a term applied to the quantity of heat re- 
quired to raise equal weights of different 
sub.stances through equal intervals of tem- 
perature. a certain anioiint 
of heat or temperature possessed by ani- 
mals, which is necessary for the perform- 
ance of vital action. See under ANIMAI,, 

а. — 2. The sensation produced on the 
sentient organs of animals by heat when 
present in excess, or when above that which 
is normal to the human body; the bodily 
feeling when one is exposed to fire, the 
sun’s rays, &c. ; the reverse of cold. When 
we touch or approach a hot body the heat 
passes /row that body to our organs of feel- 
ing, and gives the sensation of heat. On 
the contrary, when we touch a cold body 
the heat passes /rom the hand fo that body, 
and causes a sensation of cold.— 3. High 
temperature, as distinguished from low; a 
concentration of heat; the greatest accumu- 
lation of heat, or the time of such accumu- 
lation; as, the/icaf of the tropics; the heat 
of the body in fever; the heat of the day.— 

4. The state of being once heated or hot; ex- 
posure to heat; as, give the iron another 
/iea^.— 5. A violent action unintermitted; a 
single effort, as in a race. 

Many pauses are required for refreshment between 
the Dryden, 

A.S for ‘ Manfred,’ the two first acts are the best; 
the third so so; but I was blown with the first and 
second heats. Byron. 

б, Indication of high temperature, as the 
condition or colour of the body or part of 
the, body; redness; high colour; flush. 

It has raised animosities in their hearts, and heats 
in their faces. Addison. 


7. Utmost ardour or violence; rage; vehe- 
mence; as, the heat of battle; heat of 
party.— 8. Agitation of mind; inflammation 
or excitement; exasperation; as, the /teas of 
passion. ‘The heat and Iiuriyof his rage.’ 
South. — 9. Animation in thought or dis- 
course; fervency. ‘With all the strength 
and heat of eloquence.’ Addison. — 10. Fer- 
mentation. 

Heat (het), u.t. [A. Sax. Imtan, to make hot. 
See the noun.] 1. To make hot; to com- 
municate heat to, that is, to impart a greater 
rapidity to the ultimate molecules of; to 
cause to grow warm; as, to heat an oven or 
a fmaiace; to heat iron.— 2. To make fever- 
ish; to excite; as, to heat the blood. 

Thou art g'oing' to Lord Timon's feast? 

Ay, to see meat fill knaves and wine heat fools. 

Shak. 

3. To warm with passion or desire; to rouse 
into action; to animate. 

A noble emulation heats your breast. Dryden. 

4. t To run a heat over, as in a race. 

You anay ride us 

With one soft kiss a tlioiisand furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre. Shak. 

Heat (het), r}.i. 1, To grow warm or hot by 
tlie communication of lieat, as by fire or 
friction; as, the iron or the water heats 
slowly.— 2. To grow warm or hot by fer- 
mentation or the development of heat by 
chemical action; as, green hay /teafs in a 
mow, and green com in a bin. 

Heat (het or het), old pret. and pp. of heat, 
formerly used by good authorities, but now 
only a provincialism. ‘ The iron . . . Keat 
red hot.’ Shak. 

Nebuchadnezzar . , . commanded tliat they should 
heat the furnace seven times more than it was wont 
to be Dan. iii. 19, ed. j6ii. 

Heat-engine (liet'eh-jin), n. A machine in 
which heat is transformed into mechanical 
force. The name of heat-engine or thermo- 
dynamic engine is given to all maclnnes 
which yield work in virtue of heat which is 
supplied to them. 

Heater (het'er), n. One who or that whicli 
heats ; specifically, («) a mass of iron, whicli 
is heated and put into a box-iron to heat it 
and keep it hot, for ironing or smoothing 
clothes. (?i) A vessel attached to a steam- 
engine for the application of the waste 
steam to the heating of water, 

Heatfnl (liet'ful), a. Full of warmth. 

Heath (hetli), n. [A. Sax. hmth, L.G. D. 
Fris, and G. heide, the plant, and also a 
moor or heath; Goth, haithi, a field; Icel, 
heithi, Jieithr, a waste, a fell.] 1. A name 
common to all the plants of the nat. order 
Ericacese, but more specifically confined to 
the members of the genera Erica and Gal- 
luna. (See Erica, Calluna.) They inhabit 
the northern parts of Em’ope and a few of 
the loftiest hills in the south, but their 
chief habitat is the southern promontory of 
Africa, where thousands of acres are covered 
with heaths in incredible numbers, and with 
hiindrecls of <iifferent species. In Great 
Britain lieath or heather covers large tracts 
of waste lands, and is used to thatch houses, 
to make brooms, and even beds in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Sheep, goats, and 
cattle feed upon it, and bees extract finely 
flavoured honey from the flowers. The 
young shoots and flowers are said to have 
been anciently employed in this country for 
the manufacture of beer. Three sj^ecies of 
heaths are common in Britain, two of which 
belong to the genus Erica.—/?, cinei'ea, or 
fme-leaved heath, and E. Tetralix, or cross- 
leaved heath — the third being the only 
known species of the genus Calluna— G. vwit- 
yaris, common heath or ling, or common 
Scotch heather. This last is the most com- 
mon heath in Europe.— 2. A place over- 
grown with heath; a desert and desolate 
tract of land. ‘ Theheaths of Staffordshire.’ 
Temple. 

Their stately growth, though bare, 

Stands on the blasted heath. Milton. 

3. A place overgrown with shrubs of any 
kind. 

Some woods of oranges, and heaths of rosemary, 
will smell a great way into the sea. Bacon. 

Heath-bell, Heather-bell (Iieth'bel,lieTH'- 
er-bel), n. The i^ower oi Erica Tetralix. 
Sometimes applied to the flower of Erica 
ainerea also. 

’Tis sweet beneath the 
To live in autumn brown. Leyden, 

Heath-berry (heth'be-ri), n. The crow, 
berry (which see). 

Heath -clad (heth'klad), a. Clothed or 
crowned with heath. 


Fate, far, fat, fjrll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abtme; Sc. ley. 
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HEAVENLY 


Heatla-cocli: (lieth'kok), n. The Tetrao 
tetrkc, otherwise called Black-cock, Blaek- 
gromc, and Black-game. 

Heatlien (lie'THen), n. [A. >Sax. Jimthen; 
comp. Goth, haithno, Gr. heide, a heathen. 
Although so closely reseialding Gr. ethnea, 
contr. ethne, Gentiles, the word is probably 
not derived from this source, but from 
A. Sax. lueth, Goth, haithi, the fields or open 
country, hence it is exactly equivalent to the 
L. paganuH, originally a conntryniaii. See 
Heath. ] l. One who worships idols or does 
not acknowledge tlie true God; a pagan; an 
idolater. In Scrip, the word seems to com- 
prehend all nations except the Jews or 
Israelites, as they were ail strangers to the 
true religion, and all addicte<i to idolatiy. 
d'he Avord may now be applieil perhaps to 
all except Christians, Jews, and Mohamme- 
dans. The heathen, Avithoiit the lilural ter- 
mination, is used collectively for Gentiles 
or heathen nations. 

Ask of me, and I will give thee tiie heathen for 
thine inheritance. Pa. ii. 3. 

2. A rude, illiterate, barbarous, or irreligious 
I)ersoiL 

Heathen (be''f Hen), a. Gentile; pagan. ‘A 
heathen iiiithor.* Addimn. 

Heathendom (he'THen-dnm), n. 1. Those 
parts of the world in which heathenism pre- 
vails.— 2. Heathen nations or peoples re- 
garded collectively. 

Heathenesse (he'Tiien-es), n. Heathendom. 
Sir W. Scott. [Eare.] 

Heathenish (lie'Tnen-ish), a. i. Belonging 
to Gentiles or pagans or their religions; as, 
heathenish rites, ‘The laws oi heatlmiish 
religion.’ Hooker. — '2.. Elide; uncivilized; 
barbarous; .savage; cruel. 

That execrable Cromwell made a heathenish or 
r,Ather inliunian edict ag'aiiist the Episcopal clergy. 

Smith. 

Heathenishly (he'THeii-ish-li), adv. In a 
heathenish manner, 

Heathenisliness (lie'THeii-ish-iies), n. The 
state or character of being heathenish. 

The hecithenishness and profaneness of most play 
books. Prynne. 

Heathenism (he'THeii-izm), ». 1, The rites 
or sy.stem of religion of a heathen nation; 
paganism; idolatry.— 2, The manners, cus- 
toms, and morals preimlent in a heathen; 
rudeness] baiharism; ignorance. 
Heathenize (he'Tiien-iz), v.t. To render 
heathen or heathenish. ^Heathenizes all 
the common people. ’ Firnun, 
Heathenness (he'Tiien-nes), n. State of 
being heatlien s. 

Heathenry (he'THen-ri), n. l. The state or 
quality of being heathen ; the character of 
lieathens; lieatlienism, — 2. Heatliens colloc- 
th’-ely. 

Heather (hcTH'^r), n. [Eiunierly hadder, 
hedder. origin doubtful.] The plant heath; 
common heath or ling (CaUum vulgaris). 
Heather-hell (hoTH'er-bel), n. See Heath- 
bell. 

Heather-hleat, Heather-hleater (he^’H'- 
6r-blet, heTH'er-blet-er), n. The snipe (Sco- 
lopax f/allinago). Called also Ileather- 
Uutter'. [Scotch.] 

Heathery (hetli'er-i), n. A place ivliere 
heaths groAv; a house in Avhioh valualde 
heatlis are cultiimted. 

Heathery (heTH'er-i), a. Abounding in 
heather; heathy. 

Heath-game (heWgam), n. Same as Heath- 
cock 

Heath-grass (heth'gras), n. A name given 
to the plants of tlie genu-sTriodia, nat. order 
CTraminem. T. deeitmbens, or decumbent 
heath-grass, is found in dry mountainous 
pastures and on the sea-coast in Britain. 
Heath-hen (lieth'hen), n. The female of 
the heath-cock. 

Heath-pea (heth'pe), n. A plant, Orobus 
tuberosus, nat. order Legiimiuosre. Called 
also Common Bitter-vetch. It grows in this 
country in heaths, and in open woods and 
pastures. 

Heath-pout (heth'pont), n. [That is, heath- 
yjcnk] The heath-cock. 

Heathwort (lieth'wert), n. A name given 
by some botanists to a plant of the nat. i 
order Ericacem. ^ 

Heathy (Iieth'i), a. Of, pertaining to, or i 
resembling heath; covered or abounding ' 

with heath; as, Acaf/i?/ land. ! 

From its hill of brown, 

The inuirland streamlet hastens down. j 

gr.Pmllte. 

Heating (het'ing), %>. and a. Tending to i.m- i 
part heat to ; promoting warmth or heat ; 
exciting action; stimulating; heating 
medicines or applications. 

ch, cimw. 

You II. 


[ Heatingly (het'ing-li), adc. In a heating 
niamier; so’ as to make or become hot or 
heated. 

Heating-surface (liCt'ing-sur-fas), n. See 
ElIlE-.su UFA CE. 

Heatless (het'les), a. Destitute of heat ; cold. 

‘Through A, skies.’ Hughes. 
Heat-Spectrum (het'spek-truin), n. An in- 
visible spectrum, analogous to a light-spec- 
trum, produced by the rays of the sun when 
a beam of light is deconipo.sed by means of 
a prism. By tlie heat-spectrum it is dis- 
covered that the blue rays have the least 
heat, or none, and the red the greatest, luit 
the heat goes on increasing beyond the vis- 
ible spectrum, the length of tlie heat-spec- 
trum considerably exceeding the entire 
length of the iight-specfcrum from violet to 
red. 

Heaume (hdm), n, [Er.] A helm. 

Over the basinet was placed the ponderous heauj/ie 
or helm when in battle or in the ifats; but the great 
weight and inconvenience of the heaume led to the 
adoption of a vizor for the basinet. Ptanchc. 

Heave (hev), v.t pret. Jmmed or hove; pp, 
heaved, hove, fonnerly hoven; pin*, heaving. 
[A. Sax. hehban (from older hafum), pret. 
hOf, 2 >p. hafen; comp. Gotii. hnfjan, 0. Fris. 
heva, 1). liefen, heven, Icel. hefia, to lift. 
Probably of 'cognate origin witJi L. capio, to 
take. The words heavy, haft, heft are akin.] 

1. To lift ; to raise. 

So stretch’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 
Chain'd on the burning lake, nor ever hence 
Had ris'n or heaved his head. Milton. 

2. Fig. to raise; to elevate in condition, 

‘ One heaved a-higli to be hurl’d down be- 
low.' Shak.—d. To cause to swell or rise. 

The glittering finny swarms 
That heave our friths and crowd upon our shores. 

Thomson. 

4. To puff up; to elate. 

The Scots, heaved up ihto a high hope of victory, 
took the English for foolish birds fallen into their net, 
Heyii'ooU. 

5. To raise or force from the breast; as, to 
heave a sigh. 

The wretched animal heaved forth such groans, 
Skak. 

6. To throw; to cast; to send; as, to heave 
a stone; to Aeave tlie lead in sounding.— 

7. IVattt. to apply power to, as by means oi 
a windlass, in order to pull or force in any 
direction; as, to heave a ship ahead, that is, 
to bring her forward when not under sail 
by means of cables or other appliance; to 
heave a ship astern, to cause lier to recede; 
to heave iiii an anchor, to raise the anchor 
from the bottom of the sea or elsewliere. — 
To heave a vessel about {naut. ), to put her 
on the other tack. — To heave doivn (naut,), 
(a) to throw or lay doivn a vessel on its side; 
to careen, (b) To loose or unfurl a sail, 
particularly the stay-sails. —To heave the 
keel out (naut), to raise the keel out of the 
water in order to repair or clean it by 
careening the vessel, — To heave in stays, 
in tacking, to bring a ship’s bead to the 
wind. — To heave a cable short, to draw so 
much of a cable into the ship as that she is 
almost perpendicularly above the anchor,— 
To heave a strain (naut), to work at the 
windlass with unusual exertion.— T'd heave 
taut (naitt.), to turn a capstan, tfcc., till the 
rope becomes strained. —To heave a ship to 
(giaut.), to bring a ship's head to the wind 
and stop her motion. — To heave ajlag aboard 
(nmU.), to hang it pwt.— To heave up, to 
throw up from the stomach ; to vomit. 

[Colloq.] 

Heave (hev), v.i, l. To be thrmni or raised 
up; to rise. ‘ MTiere heaves the turf inniany 
amoulderingheap.’ Gray. 

The huge columns heave into the sky, Pepe. 

2. To rise and fall with, or as with, alternate 
motions, as the waves of tlie sea, a ship on tlie 
waves, the lungs in hefu-y, difficult, rapid, 
or i-iaiiifnl breathing, the earth at tlie break- 
ing up of frost or during an earthquake, 
Ac. ; to swell, dilate, or become distended. 
‘The heaving plains of ocean.’ Byron, 

Frequent for breath his panting bosom heaves. 
Prior . . 

3. To pant, as after severe labour or exer- 
tion; to labour; to struggle, ‘He heaves for 
breath.’ Hryden. 

The Church of England liad heaved at a reforana- 
tion ever .since Wickiiffe’s day. . Aiterbury. 

4. To make an. effort to vomit; to retch.— 
To heave in sight, to appear; to make its 
first appearance, as a ship at sea, or as a 
distant object approaching or being ap- 
jn'oneliQ(l.— To heave at the capstan, ivindlass, 
&e. (naut.), to turn the capstan, windlass, 


Ac., by means of bars, handspikes, orotlier- 
, wise. ■ . ■ ■ 

Heave (hev), n. l. An upward motion; swell 
or (ILstention, as of the waves of tlie sea, of a 
ship on the waves, of the lungs in heavy, 
rapid, difficult, or painful breathing, of the 
earth at the lireaking up of frost or during 
an earthquake, &c. 

There’.s matter in these siglis, these j^rofound heaves. 
You must translate. Shah, 

None could guess whether the next heave of the 
earthquake would settle or swallow them. Dryden. 

2. An elf or t to raise something, as aw’cight, 
one's self, the contents of one's stomach, and 
the like; a severe struggle. 

But after many strains and heaves, 

He got up to his saddle eaves. Hudibras, 

3. Ill mining, the horizontal dislocation 
occuring when a lode is intersected by 
another lode having a different direction, 
and throwing the regular lode either to the 
right or to the left. —4. pL A disease of 
horses, cliaracterized by difficult and la- 
borious reBpinitum.— Heave of the sea, the 
power that the swell of the sea exerts in 
advancing, retarding, or altering the course 
of a vessel 

Heaven (hev'n), n. [A. Sax. heofon, hefon, 

I heaven; cog, O.Sax. hevan, BG, heben, Icel. 
hifinn; akin G. Siv. and Dan. himmel, heaven; 
root unknown.] 1. Ttie hliie expanse which 
suiToniids the earth, and which appears 
above and around us, like an immense arch 
or vault, in wnieli the sun, moon, and stars 
seem to be set; the sky; the atmosphere: 
often used in the plural, 

I never saw the heathens so dim by day. Shah, 

2. Climate. [Comp. L. coehim.), 

From vases in the hall 

Flowers of all heavens, and lovelier than their names. 
Grew side by side. Tennyson. 

S. The x>art of space iii which Jews and 
Christians believe God affords more sensible 
manifestations of his glory; the final abode 
of the blessed: applied also to the abodes of 
the celestial deities of heathen mythologies. 

The sanctified heart loves heaven for its purity, and! 
God for his goodness. Buckminster. 

4. Tlie Supreme Being; God; Providence; 
celestial beings; as, prophets sent by Heaven: 
used also of the gods of pagan nations, 
and frequently in the plural. ‘ Her prayers, 
whom Heaven delights to hear.’ ‘And 
show the heavens more jiust.’ BhaJe. 

The will 

And high permission of all-ruling Heaven. Milton. 

5. Supreme felicity; great hapiiiiiess; stato' 
of bliss; a sublime or exalted condition. 

It is a heaven upon earth to have a man's mind 
move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn ori the 
poles of truth. Bacon. 

Heaven (hev^'n), v.t. To place in, or as in, 
heaven; to make happy or blessed, as if in 
heaven; to beatify. [Eare.] 

We are happy as the bird whose nest 
heavened in the hush of purple hills. G. Massey. 

Heaven-born (hev^n-lmrn), a. Born of or 
.sent by heaven; as, heaven-born sisters. 

How the tabbies will stare when they get up in the 
morning and find Pitt walked away— discover ‘the 
minister’ removed. yerrold. , 

Heaven -bred (hey'n-bred), a. Produced 
or ctiltivated in heaven; as, * heaven -bred 
poesy-’ SlmJc. 

Heaven-brigibt (hev'n-brit), a. Bright as 
heaven; gloriously bright, 

Heaven-tinllb (hev'n-biit), a. Built by the* 
agency or favour of the gods. ‘Her (Troy's) 
heavem-builtvfAM.' Pope. 

Heaven- directed (iiev'n - di- rekt - ed), a. 

1. Pointing to the sky. 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise. Pope, 

2. Guided or directed by the celestial powers; 
as, heaven-directed hands. 

To heirs unknown de.scends th’ unguarded store, 

Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor. Pope, 

Heaven-fallen (hevffi-fiil-n), a. Fallen from 
heaven; having revolted from God. 
Heaven-gifted (lievffi-gift-ed), a. Bestowed 
by heaven. *Heaven-giftedstvm^tl\.’ Milton. 
Heavenizet (hevTi-iz), y.t To render like* 
heaven. 

If thou be once soundly heavenized in thy tlioughts. 
Bp. Hall. 

Heaven-kissing (liev'n-kis-ing), a. Touch- 
ing as it were the sky. ‘Heaven-kissing hill.*' 
Shak 

Heavenliness (hev'n-li-nes), n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being heavenly. 

Heavenly (hev'^n-li), a. l. Pertaining to. 
heaven; inhabiting heaven; celestial;' as, 
/iCftrcnZy regions; heavenly bliss; the /tea- 


ch, Sc. loc/t; ; 3 > ioh; n, I<T. ton; ng, siupf; th, f/ten; th, ^/an; w, zdg; wh, te/ag; zh, a^ure.— See Key. 
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vtnihf tUron^<. ‘ The hcavenlnTn.co. ' Dryden. 
2 Appropriate to oi* suited for hetiveu ; su- 
premely blessed; supremely excellent; as, i% 
heavenly voice ; a heavenly temper. 

The love of heaven makes one 
Syn. Celestial, godlike, divine, angelic, spi- 
ritiuil, blissful, beatilio. 

Heavenly (bev^n-ii), adv, 1. In «a manner 
resembling that of heaven. 

Where Jscavsnly pensive contemplation dwells. 

Pope, 

2. By the influence or agency of heaven. 

Our heauen^y guided soul simli clfinb. Milton. 
Heavenly-minded (hev'n-li-mmd^ed), a-. 
Having the affections xdaced on heaven and 
heavenly objects. 

Heavenly - mindedness (hevm.ii-mind-eci- 
nes), H. The state or quality of being hea- 
venly-minded. 

Heavenward (hev'u-w6rd), adv. ioward 
heaven. ^ ' 

Heave-offering (hev'of-fer-ing). n. In the 
Jewish ceremonial law, «an offering consist- 
ing of the tenth of the tithes Avhich the 
Bevites received, or of the first of the dough, 
&c., which was to be heaved or elevated. 
Heaver (hev'er), n. One who or that which 
heaves or lifts; specifically, (a) one of a class 
of men employed about docks taking goods 
from barges, fiats, &c,: sometimes used in 
composition; as, coaWieaue?'. (h) Naut, a 
staff employed as a lever on many occasions, 
particularly in setting up the top -mast 
shrouds, trapping the top-masts, strapping 
the large blocks, seizing the standing rig- 
ging. 

Heaves (Iievz), n. pi. See Heave, n. 4. 
Heavily <lie'vi-li), adv. In a heavy manner: 
■with great weight; grievously; sorrowfully; 
dejectedly; oppressively; slowly and labo- 
riously; with difficulty. 

I came liithcr to traii-sport the tidings, 

Which I have fa w'/f# borne. Skak. 

Why looks your grace so heavily to-day? Shat. 
And took off their chariot-wheels, that they drave 
them heavily. Ex. xfv. 25. 

Heaviness O^fJ^vi-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being heavy in its various senses; 
w^eigM; gravity; sadness; sorrow; sliiggish- 
ne.ss;languiclness; burden; oppression; thick- 
■■ uess, 

Heaving (hev'ing), n. A rising or swell; a 
panting; palpitation, ‘The keavings of this 
prodigious bulk of waters.’ Addison. ‘His 
needless heavings.‘ Shak. 

Heavisome (he'vi-sum), a. Hark; dull; 

■ ■'.■drowsy../': 

Heavy (he'vi), [A. Sax. hejlg, lifted with 
labour, heavy, from the stem of hebban, to 
heave,] 1. Heaved or lifted with labour; 
ponderous; weighty: tlie opposite of l^ht; 
as, a heavy stone; a heavy load; sometimes 
large in size, extent, amouut, or quantity; 
as, &. heavy fall of snow or rain; also, diffi- 
cult to be acted upon or moved; as, a 
heavy dvanglit— 2, Not easily borne; weigh- 
ing clown ; hard to endure ; burdensome ; 
oppressive; afflictive; as, a heavy yoke; 

heavy taxes, expenses, news, or the like 

3, H«ard to accomplish; as, a heavy enter- 
prise or undertaking: either from the labour 
required in its execution or the expense of 
it.— -4. Weighed or bowed down; labouring 
under ; encumbered ; loaded ; burdened : 
either with an actual burden, or with care, 
sorrow, pain, disappointment, sleep, stupid- 
ity, weariness, and the like ; as, a heavy 
heai’t; his spirits were heavy. 

V . . I am very Shat. 

And he came and found them asleep again; for 
their eyes were heavy. Mat xxvi. 43, 

He found his men heavy and laden with booty. 

SCCCOH. 

, 5. Moving or acting slowly or with difficulty; 
slow; sluggish; dilatory; inactive; also, want- 
ing life, spirit, or animation; dull; lifeless; 

: inanimate; as, a heavy^ gait; heavy &ty\e of 
writing. ‘ A /leaut/ writer.’ Stoift. 

My eyes you jsay confess 
A heart to love and grief inclined. Pfioy. 
Behold, the Lord's hand knot shortened, that it 
cannot save; neither his ear heavy, that St cannot 
' hear. Is. lix. j. 

6. Impeding motion or action; cloggy; clayey; 
as, heavy roads, soil, or the like.— 7. Acting 
or moving with violence; strong; forcible; 
as, a heavy sea, wind, cannonade, and the 
nke.— 8. Dense; dark; gloomy; threatening; 
lowering; as, a heavy cloud; a heavy sky.— 
9. Caused, or as if caused, by a superincum- 
bent weight; as, a heavy paiu; a heavy 
sensation.— 10. Not easily or readily acted 
on by the stomach; not easily digested: said 
of food. -r 11. Not properly fermented or 


raised; clammy; not spongy; solid: said of 
bread. — 12. Made, or as if made, by the 
rolling of aw'eightybody; deep and volumin- 
ous; as, heavy thunder. 

Hark! that heniy sound breaks in once more. 

Byron. « 

13. Having much body or strength: said of 
\vincs, ales, &c.~14. Great with child; preg- 
nant.— Hcctry metal, guns or shot of large 
size; hence, fig. ability, mental or bodily; 
power; influence; as, he is a man of heavy 
rnetal; also, a person or persons of great 
ability or power, mental or bodily: used 
generally of one who is or is to be another's 
opponent in any contest; as, ive had to do 
witli heavy metal. [Colloq.] 

Heavy (he'vi), adv. Heavily; in a heavy 
manner. 

How heavy do I journey on the way. Shat, 

Heavy t (he'vi), v.t To make heavy. 

Heavy (hev'i), a. Having the disease called 
heaves; as, a heavy horse. 

Heavy -armed, (he'vi-armd), a. Bearing- 
heavy arms or armour; as, a heavy-armed 
soldier. 

Heavy-gaited (he'vi-gilt-ed), a. Moving 
heavily and slowly. Shah. 

Heavy-handed (lie'vi-hand-ed), a. Clumsy; 
not active or dexterous. 

Heavy-headed (he'vi-lied-ed), a. Having 
a heavy or dull head. 

Heavy-laden (he'vi-lad-n), a. Laden with 
a heavy burden. 

Heavy -sailing (he'vi-sal-ing), a. Sailing 
slowly and Avith difficulty. 

Heavy-spar (he'vi-spar), n. A terra often 
loosely applied to the carbonate as Avell as 
to the sulphate of baryta, and not uiifre- 
qiiently to tlie carbonate and sulphate of 
strontia. Properly the heavy-spar of the 
mineralogist is the sulphate of baryta, oc- 
cuiTing in veins massive, fibrous, lamellar, 
and in prismatic crystals. 

Heavy-stone (he 'vi-stdn), n. The name 
originally given to cerite from its density. 
Heavy-weight (he'vi-wat), n. A man or 
animal of considerable weight, or above a 
fixed Aveight: applied specifically in sport- 
ing phraseology, in respect of some con- 
test about to be engaged in, to a boxer, a 
jockey, the horse that carries such a weight 
in a race, or the like. 

Heazy (hO'zi), a. [Another form of loheezy.] 
Hoarse ; taking breath Avith difiicnlty; 
wheezy. [Provincial.] 

Hebdomad t (heb'dom-ad), [L. 7ie&domas, 
liehdomadis; Gr. hebd.omas, the number 
seven, seven days, from he%)ta, seven.] A 
week; a period of seA^en days. 

Hebdomadal, Hebdomadary (heb-dom'ad- 
al, heb-dom'ad-a-ri), a. Weekly; consisting 
of seven days, or occurring every seven 
days. ‘ Hebdomadal periods, or Aveeks.’ Sir 
T. Braimie. 

Hebdomadary, Hebdomader (heb-dom'- 
ad-a-ri, lieb-dom'ad-6r), n. In R. Cath, Oh, 
a member of a chapter or convent Avhose 
Aveek it is to officiate in the choir, rehearse 
the anthems and prayers, and perfom other 
services which on extraorclinaiy occasions 
are performed by the superiors. 
Hebdomatical (heb-dom-at'ik-al), a. Week- 
ly. *Hebdomatical, 
or peradventure 
ephemeral, office.' 

Bp. Morton. 

Hebe(he'be),?i. [Gr, 

Hebe.} 1. In class, 
antiq. the godde.ss 
of youth and the 
cupbearer of Olym- 
pus, a daughter of 
Zeus and Here, 
who gave her as a 
wife to Herakles 
after his deifica- 
tion, in reward of 
his achievements. 

She had the power 
of restoring the 
aged to tlie bloom 
of youth and beau- 
ty. Statues of her 
are rare, and she is 
only to be recog- 
nized by the cup in Avhich she presented 
the nectar. Sometimes she also holds in the 
right hand a vase from which the cup Avas 
filled, 

. Wreathed smiles, 

Such as hang on cheek, 

Aiid love to live in dimple sweet, Milfon. 

2. One of the small planets or asteroids be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, dis- 



HeUe, statue by Gan ova. 


Eate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub- bpll; 


coAm-ed by Encke, a Prussian astronomer, 
1st July, 1847. 

Hebent (he'ben), n. The yeAv tree. 

There mournfull cypresse grew in greatest store, 
And trees of bitter gall, and heben sad. Spenser. 
Hebejion t (heb'en-on), u. Ybav. 

With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial. Shat. 

Hebetate (lieb'e-tat), ui. pret. pp, 7ie6c- 
tated; ppr. hebetating. [L. liebeto, hebeta- 
turn, from hebes, dull. See Hebete.] To 
dull; to blunt; to stupefy. 

Beef may confer a robustness on the limbs of my 
son, but will hebetate and clog his intellectuals, 

A rbuthnot and Pope, 

Hebetate (heb'e-tat), a. Obtuse; dull 
Hebetation (heb-e-ta'shon), n. 1. The act 
of malfing blunt, dull, or stupid.— 2. The 
state of being blunted or duliecL 
Hebetet (heb'et or he-bet'), a. [L. hebes, 
hebetis, dull, blunt, heavy, from heheo, to be 
dull, blunt, &c.] Dull; stupid. ‘Il0Av7/e?;ci?e 
and dull they (the commonalty) are.’ Mlis. 
Hebetude (heb'e-tud), n. [L. hehetudo, from 
/le&es, dull SeeHEBETE,] Dulness; stupid- 
ity. Harvey. , 

Hebe-vase (h§'be-vas), n. In thejilnc arts, 
a small vase, so named because borne by 
Hebe, who is represented as filling the cups 
of the gods from such a vessel 
Hebradendron (heb-ra-clen'dron), n. A ge- 
nus of plants of the natural family Guttiferaj, 
established for the gamboge-tree of Ceylon, 
E. gamhogoides. (See Gamboge.) Another 
tree included in the genus is H. pictorimn, 
the Mysore gamboge-tree. The species are, 
hOAvever, often referred to Garcinia. 
Hebraic (he-bra'iky a. Pertaining to the 
Hebrews; designating the language of the 
Hebrews. 

Hebraical (Iie-bra'ik-al), a. Same as He- 
braic, but seldom used. 

Hebraically (lie-bra'ik-al-li), adv. After tlie 
manner of the HebreAvs or the HebreAV lan- 
guage; as, to Avrite is, to 

AATite from right to left, 

Hebraicize (he-bra'i-siz), v.t. To turn into 
HebreAv; to hebraize. 

Hebraism (he'bra-izm), ?t. An idiom, man- 
ner, custom, and the like, peculiar to the 
HebreAvs; specifically, an expression or man- 
ner of spealdng peculiar to the HebreAV lan- 
guage. 

Milton has infused a great many Latinisms, as well 
as Gr.'Eci-'sms, and sometimes into the 

language of his poera. Addison. 

Hebraist (Iie'bra-ist), n. One versed in the 
HebreAV language and learning. 

Hebraistic, Hebraistical (Iie-bra-ist'ik, 
he-bra-ist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling Hebrew. 

Hebraize (he'bra-iz), v. t pret, &pp. 7ic6m- 
ized; ppx, hehraizinf To convert into the 
Hebrew idiom; to make HebreAv. 

Hebraize (he'l^ra-iz), v.i. To speak Hebrew, 
or to conform to the HebreAvifliom,manners, 
customs, and the like. 

Hebrew (he'br6),n. [Fr. Mbreu, L. heh^oeus. 
from Heb, Heber or Eber, a proper name 
and a Avord denoting region beyond tlie 
Euphrates— the name having been origi- 
nally given to the HebreAvs from their 
having come from the other side of the 
Euphrates.] 1. One of the descendants of 
Jacob ; an Israelite; a J eAv. —2. The language 
spoken by the Hebrews, one of the Semitic 
family of languages,-— or ^nodern 
Hebreto, the language used by tlie Babbins 
in the Avritings they have composed. Its 
basis or body is the Hebrew and Chaldaic, 
with various alterations in the Avords of 
these tAvo languages. They have borroAved 
freely from the Arabic, and the rest is com- 
posed of Avords chiefly from the Greek, some 
from the Latin, and others from the modem 
tongues. 

Hebrew (hg'brfi), a. Pertaining to the He- 
breAvs; as, the HebreAv language or rites. 
Hebrewess (he'bro-es), n. An Israelitisb 
Avoman. 

Hebrewist (he'brfi-ist), n. Same as Hebraist 
[Hare.] 

Hebrician (he-bri'shan), n. One skilled in 
the H'ebreAv language. 

Tim nature of the Hebrew verse, as the meanest 
Bsbrkian knoweth, consists of uneven feet. 

Peacham. 

Hebridean, Hebridian (he-brid'e-an, he- 
brid'i-an), a. Pertaining to the Hebrides, 
islands lying to the west of and belonging 
to Scotland. ' 

Hebridean, Hebridian (he-brid'e-an, he^ 
brid'i-an), n. A native or inhabitant of the 
Hebrides. 

Hecate (hek'a-te), ?i. In Greek mythol (as 
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aftorwiirds in Latin), a gocLless of a thvee- 
fftUl character ideiitilied sometimes with 
aSelene or Luna, sometimes with Artemis or 
.Diana, sometimes with Ih’oserpine, in later 
times especially regarded as a goddess of the 
infernal regions. [In one instance in Milton, 
and in every instance except one in Shak- 
spere, the rhythm requii’es the lu’onuncia* 
tion to he hek'at,] 

Hecatomb (he'ka-tom), ti, [L. hemtomhet 
Gr. hdmtomhe—hekaton, a hundred, and 
bolts, an ox.] 1. In class, antiq. a sacrifice 
of a hundred oxen or beasts of the same 
kind.— 2. Any great sacrifice of victims; any 
great iimnher of persons or animals slaugh- 
tered. 

Slaughtered hecixtombs around them bleed. Drydm. 

Hecatompedon (Iie-ka-tom'pe*don), n. [Gr. 
hekatompedos, a hundred feet long; to helca- 
iomqicdoti, the Partlienon— a liim- 
(Irecl, and pons, podos, a foot.] A temple 
100 feet in length ; particularly applied to 
the temple of Minerva or Partlienon at 
Athens. 

Hecatonstylon (he-ka>ton'stihon), n. [Gr. 
heJeaton, a hundred, and stylos, a pillar, a 
column.] In ancient arc/i. a building having 
a himdi'ed columns. 

Hecli (hech), interj. An exclamation expres- 
sive of the heaviness of one's work, as also 
of surprise. [Scotch.] 

Hecht (heftht), ut. [See Eight.] To call; 
to name; to promise; to proiiliesy; to offer; 
to proffer. [Scotch.] 

jHeckChek), n. [A form of hatch, a grating.] 

1. A rack for holding fodder for cattle. [I-*ro- 
vincial and Scotch.]— 2. A contrivance for 
catching fish, made in the form of lattice- 
work or a grating; as, a salmon hecJc.—3. In 
vimobifi, an apimratus with lieaded eyes 
through which the warp-threads pass from i 
the liohbins to the wariiing-mill, serving to 
keep the threads distinct for the heddles, 

4. A door; especially, a door not closely 
pamielled, but partly of lattice-work. [Pro- 
vincial.]— 5. The latch of a door. [Proving 
cUil]~~Li'vmff at hcck avd manger, a phrase 
applied to one who has got into quarters 
where everything is comfortable and abun- 
dant. [Scotch.] 

Heck: (hek), a The bend or winding of a 
stream. 

Heelcle (hekd), v.t. l. To dress, as flax or 
hemp, by separating the finer from the 
coarser parts by means of a heckle; to 
hackle.— 2. To tease or vex, as by sarcasms, 
reproaches, questions, or the like; espe- 
cially, to catechize severely, as a candidate 
for a seat in parliament. 

Heckle (hekl), n. same as hackle; but 
more especially an apparatus for preparing 
•fibres for spinning. It consists of a series 
of long metallic teeth, through which the 
niiiterial is drawn so as to comb the fibres 
out straight and flt them for the subsequent 
operations, The teeth are fixed in a wooden 
or metallic base, in several rows, alternat- 
ing witli each other at .short distcances apart. 
Heclder (hekl-er), One who heckles or 
uses a heckle. 

Hectare (hek'tar), n. [Fr. , from Gr. heJeaton, 
a hundred, and L. area.} A French measure 
containing 100 ares, or 10,000 square metres 
=2 '471143 statute acres; a square hecto- 
metre. 

Hectic, Hectical (hek'tik, hek'tik-al), a. 

hektikosi habitual, hectic or consump- 
tive, from hexis, habit of body, from echo, 
future /leajt), to have.] 1. A term applied to 
a kind of fever wliicli is the especial accom- 
paniment of consumption and debility, oc- 
curring usually at an advanced stage. — 

2. Pertaining to or affected with such fever; 
consumptive; feverish, literally or figura- 
tively; as, a hectic patient. 'The /icctic/c 
heate of Oswald’s blood.' Sir IF. Lavenant 

/ ' The busy brain of a lean and hectiek chy- 
mist.' Sterne. 

Hectic (hek'tik), n, A hectic fever. 'Ey 
wasting hectics of his flesh bereft.* Sandffs. 
EecticaEy ( hek'tik-al-U ), adv. In a hectic 
manner; constitutionally; consumptively, 
HectocotyEzed ( hek - to - kot ' il - izd ), a. 
Changed into a hectocotylus, as an arm of 
certain cuttle-fishes. 

Hectocotylus (hek-to-kotfil-us), n. [Gr. hek-- 
fas, out of, and kotyle, a small cup.] In 
biology, the metamorphosed reproductive 
arm of certain of the male cuttle-fishes, as 
the argonaut, which becomes detached and 
is deposited within the mantle cavity of the 
female for the purpose of conveying the 
sperm-cells to her. 


Hectogram, Hectogramme (helFto-gram), 
n. [Fr. hectognimme, from Gr. hekatoii, a 
hundred, and .'igrannne.] In the 

French system of weights and measures, a 
weight containing 100 grammes, or S ounces 
8 ‘4.383 drams avoirdupois. 

Hectolitre (hek'to-le-ter), n. [Fr., frouiGr. 
hekaton, a liundred, and Utra, a pound. See 
Litre.] a French measure of capacity for 
liquids, containing 100 litre.s; equal to 
of a cubic metre, or 22‘00£)(jG8 imperial 
gallons. As a dry measure it was called a 
setier, and contained 10 decalitres or bushels 
(ftrj/,Wf!«'«;r),oral:iout 2,1 Winchester bushels. 
Hectometre (liek'to-ma-ter), n. [Fr. , from 
Gr. hekaton, a hundred, and uietron, niea- 
sure.] A French measure containing 100 
metres, and equivalent to 109 '3033 yards. 
Hector (hek't6r), n, [From Hector, the son 
of Priam, a brave Trojan warrior.] 1. A 
bully; a blustering, turbulent, noisy fellow. 

Those usurping- hectors -who pretend to honour 
without religion, think the cliarge of a lie a blot not 
to be washed out but by blood. South. 

2. One who teases or vexes. 

Hector ChekTdr), af. 1. To treat wi tli inso- 
lence; to threaten; to bully. 

She's drudge when hector d by the brave. Dryden. 

2. To tease; to vex; to torment by words. 

‘ Hectoring his servants. ’ Arhu thnot. 
Hector (hek'ter), v.i. To play the bully; to 
bluster; to be turbulent or insolent. 

Don Carlos made her chief director, 

That she might o’er the servants hector. Stuift. 

Hectorian Giek-to'ri-an), a. Eelating to oi* 
like Hector of Troy. 

Ilectorism (hek't6r-izm), n. The disposi- 
tion or practice of a hector or bully. [Pare.] 
Hectorly (hek't&’-li), a. llesenibling a hec- 
tor; blustering; insolent ‘Hectoriy pro- 
faneness.’ Barrow. 

Hectostere (hek'to-star), n. [Fr., from Gr. 
hekaton, a Imndred, and stereos, solid,] A 
French measure of solidity, containing 100 
cubic metres, and equivalent to 3531 ‘06 
English cubic feet 
Hedjt'U. Head. Chaucer. 

Hedde. For Hidde {Hidden). Chaucer. 
Heddle (liedT), n. [A form of heald; comp. 
loorld inO.E. and Prov. E. and Sc. woriUe, 
field, Korfeli of Scotland, Bonietimes/eedle.} 
In laeaving, one of the parallel double 
threads which are arranged in sets, and, 
with tlieir mounting, compose the liarness 
for raising the warp threads to form the 
shed and alloiv the shuttle to pass ; a heald. 
Each heddle has a loop or eye in its centre, 
through which a warp thread passes. 
Heddle (hedG), v.t. In weaving, to dra'w 
through the lieddle-eyes of a weaver’s har- 
ness, as the warp- threads. 

Heddle-eye (hedl-i), n. The eye or loop 
formed in the heddle, through which the 
warp-thread is passed. 

Hedenbergite (he-den-b^rg'it), n. [After 
JI edenberg, who first analyzed it. ] A vai'iety 
of pyroxene, a bisilicate of lime and iron, 
occurring in crystals, and in masses com- 
posed of shining plates, which break into 
rhombic fragments. It is of a black or 
blackish-green colour, and is found at Tuna- 
berg in Sweden, arid at Lotala in Finland. 
Hedeoma (he-de'o-ma), n. [From Gr.7iedi/‘''’j 
hedeos, sweet.] A North American genus of 
plants, nat. order Labiatre, consisting of low 
fragrant annuals with small leaves and loose 
axillary clusters of small bluish liowera, 
often forming terminal leafy racemes. H. 
imlegioidcs (the American pennyroyal) is 
highly reputed as an emnienagogue. 

Hedera (he'de-ra), w. [L., ivy.] A small 
genus of Araliacete, containing only two 
species, one a native of Australia, the other, 
fX. Helix, being the common ivy which is 
so familiar to every one. See Ivjr. 
Hederacese (he-d^r-a'se-e), n. pi. A name 
sometimes given to the nat. order Araliaceie. 
Hederaceous (he-dSr-a'she-iis), a. [L. heder- 
aceus, from hedera, ivy.] Pertaining to, 
resembling, or producing ivy. 

Hederal (he'ddr-al), a. Composed of or per- 
taining to ivy. 

Hederiferous(he-d6r-if6r-us),a. [L. hedera, 
ivy, and/mj, to bear.] Producing ivy, 
Hederine Gie'd6r-in), n. An alkaloid said 
to exist in the seeds of the common ivy. 
Hederose (lie'der-os), a. Pertaining to ivy; 
full of ivy. 

Hedge (hoj),'n. [A. Sax. hegge, liege, ha^ge, haga, 
a liedge, fence, inclosure; comp. Icel. lictgi, a 
pasture, properly an inclosed field; D. haag, 
a hedge (whence thcHuf/uc); G. hag, a bush, 
thicket, inclosure, hedge ; heche, a thicket, 
a quickset hedge. Comp, also E. hawdhorn, 


that is hedge-thorn, hay, in place-names, 
Hayes or the Hayes, haw-haw, a sunk 
fenof3, and also hangh.j A fence formed by 
bushes or small trees growing close toge- 
ther, such as thorn-hushes or beeches ; any 
kind of shrubbery, as evergreens, planted in 
a line, whether intended as a fence or not. 
Hedge, prefi.xed to another word, or in com- 
position, often denotes something mean, 
lowq rustic, as a/ied^rc-priestja/mdf/c-schooh 
Hedge (hej), v.t. pret. cfe pp. hedged; ppv. 
hedging. 1. To inclose or fence with a 
liedge; to separate by a hedge; as, ia hedge 
a field or garden. —2. To obstruct with a 
hedge or harrier; to stop by any means. 

I will hedi'e up thy w'ay with thorns, Hos. ii, <3. 

3. To surround for defence ; to fortify ; to 
guard; to protect; to hem in. 

En^dand hedged in with the main. Shah. 

4. To surround so as to prevent escape. 

That is, a law to hedge in the cuckow. Lcche. 

5. f To proceed along, as a road, behind, or 
as if behind, the liedg’es, so as to escape 
observation ; to creep along or pursue 
stealthily. 

The king in this perceives him, how he coasts 
And hedges his own w'ay. Shah. 

—To hedge a bet, to bet upon both sides, 
that is, after having betted on one side, to 
bet also on the other side, thus guarding 
one’s self against great loss, wliatever may 
he the result. 

Ten to one I lose tny match with Lord Chokejade 
by not riding myself, and 1 shall have no ojjportunity 
to hedge my bets neither. Caiman. 

Hedge (hej), v.i, 1. To hide, as in a hedge; 
to hide; to skulk, 

I myself sometimes hiding mine honour in my neces- 
sity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. 

Shah. 

2. To leave a road and walk behind the 
hedges of it; to proceed stealthily; to wander 
from the most direct course. Shale. — 3. In 
betting, to protect one’s self from loss by 
cross-bets. 

Hedge (hej), uL [Corrupted for M^re.] To 
force one’s self in, as into a place already 
full, [E,are,] 

When I was hasty, thou delny’dst me longer: 

I pr’y thee, let me /m4’''s? one moment more 
Into thy promise: for thy life preserved. Dryden. 

Hedge (hej), v.t. To force or thrust in, as 
into a place already full, 

"When you are sent on an errand, be sure to hedge 
in some business of your own. S'wift.' 

Hedge-accentor (hej'ak-sent-er), n. Same 
as Hedge-sparroto. 

Hedge-hiU, Hedging-biH (hejliil, liejTng- 
bil), n. A cutting hook used in dressing 
hedges ; a bill-hook (which see). 

Hedge-bird (hej'bferd), n. A bird that seeks 
food and shelter in hedges. 

Hedge-born (Iiej'born), a. Of low birth; as 
if born in the woods ; outlandish ; rustic : 
obscure. ' Quite degraded, like a hedge-ban i 
swain.* Shale. 

Hedge-bote (hej'bdt), n. In law, the right 
of a tenant to cut wood on the faim or land 
for repairing hedges. 

Hedge-chafer (liej'chaf-^r), n. A cock- 
chafer. 

Hedge-creeper (hej'krep-er), n. One who 
skulks under hedges for bad purposes. 
Hedge-fumitory (hej ' f u - mi - to - ri), n. A 
plant of the genus Fumaria. Ainsworth. 
Hedge-garlic (hej'giir-lik), ?i. A plant, Allia- 
ria ofilcimlis, belonging to the nat. order 
Cruciferie, so called in allusion to the smell 
of its leaves. 


Hedgehog (hejliog), n. 1. A genus of in- 
sectivorous quadrupeds ( Erinaceus), the 



Hecigehog^ {Erinaceus europesus). 


type of the family Eiinaceida?, The com- 
mon hedgehog (JS. europmus) has round 
ears and crested nostrils; the body is about 
9 inches long, the upper part covered with 
prickles or spines, and the under part with 
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hair. Wlien attacked, tlie hedgehog erects 
its prickles and rolls itself into a iwincl 
form, ^vhicli presents the points of the 
• prickles on all sides to an assailant. There 
are various other species found in different 
parts of Asia and Africa. —Sometimes as a 
term of reproach applied to a person. 

Didst tliou ivot kill this kin j??— I grant ye,— 
Dost grant me, Shak, 

2. The popnlar name for the plant Medimgo 
intertexta, the seeds of tvhich are shaped 
like a snail, downy, and armed with a few 
short sihnes.— 3. (a) A popular name for the 
liah Diodon hystrix, or sea-hedgehog. See 
Diodon:, (J)) An echinoderm of the genus 
Echinus; a sea-urchin. See Echinus.— 4. A 
kind of dreclgiiig-niachine consisting of a 
series of siiades fixed to the periphery of a 
cylinder, and used for loosening mud, silt, 
tfec. , so that it may he carried oft’ hy the 
current. 

Hedgehog-plant (hejliog-plant), «. Same 
tiB Medgmog, 2, 

Hedgehog-thistle (hei'hog-this-l), n. A 
plant, the cactus. 

Hedge-hyssop (hej'his-sop), n. A plant, 
Gmiiolii oficinalis. See GRATIOLA. 
Hedge-hime (hej'nif), 7i. An instrument 
for trimming hedge.s. 

Hedgeless (hejles), a. Having no hedge. 
Hedge-marriage (hej'ma-iij), n. A secret 
or dandestiue marriage ; an irregular mar- 
riage performed hy a hedge-parson or 
hedge-priest. 

Hedge-mustard (hej'mus-t6rd), n. Sisyyn- 
hHtmi Ojff'icinal&i a plant of the iiat. order 
Cmeifene. It has runcinate leaves and very 
small yellow flowers, and is of very upright 
hahit. It grows among rubbish and Jjy 
roads and hedges, and was formerly much 
used in medicine for its expectorant and 
diuretic qualities. 

Hedge-aiettle (he j 'net-1), w. AiMni, Stachys 
sylvdtica, whose flowers grow in spikes, and 
the species of which are chiefly strong-smell- 
ing weeds. 

Hodge-uote (hefuot), n, A term of con- 
tempt for low writing. 

They left these /ledffg-noies for another sort of poem, 
Dtyden. 

Hedge-parsley (liej'pars-ii), n. The popular 
name for plants of the genus Tonlis (which 
see). 

Hedge -parson (hej'par-sn), ?i. A poor, 
mean, or illiterate parson. 

Hedgepig (IieJ'pig), 'a. A hedgehog. Shak, 
Hedge-press (hej'pres), n. A printing-press 
at which literature of a low, mean descrip- 
tion is printed. 

A person, '\vho, by liis style and literature, seems 
to have been the corrector of a hedge-p'ess in Little 
Bfitah), proceeded gradually to an author, S-wifi. 

Hedge-priest (liefprest), n. A poor mean 
priest. 

Tliera are five in the fir.st shew ; the pedant, the 
braggart, the hedge-priest, the fool, and the boy. 

Shak. 

Hedger (hej'er), n. One who makes or re- 
pairs hedges. 

Hedge-rhyme (hej'rim), n. Vulgar doggerel 
rhyme. 

Hedgerow (hej'ro), n. A row or series of 
shrubs or trees planted for iuclosnre, or 
separation of fields. ' Hedgerows of myrtle. ’ 
Berkeley. 

Hedge-school (hej'skol), A school for- 
merly kept beside a hedge, or In the open air, 
in Ireland ; a poor mean school. 
Hedge-scissors (liej'siz-6rs), A large 
crooked land of scissors for trimming 
hedges. 

Hedge-sparrow (liej'spa-ro), A British 
bird of the genus Accentor (A. 
frequenting hedges. It is scarcely so large 
as the hoiise-sparrow, and resembles it in 
colour, but in little more, belonging to a 
different genus and family. 

Hedge-stahe (hej'stak), n. A stake to sup- 
port a hedge. 

Hedge-war'bler(Iiej'w|ir-bl-er), n. Same as 
lledgc-iqm'row. 

Hedge-writer (hej'rit-er), n. k Grub-street 
writer or low author. Swift \ 

Hedging-bill (hej'ing-bil), n. See Hedge- 
niLb, 

Hedging-glove (hej'ing-gluv), n. A strong 
leather glove worn to jjrotect the hand in ! 
trimming hedges, i 

Hedonic (he-don'ik), a. [Gr. hMonikos, from 
hedem, ideasure.] Pertaining to pleasure; 
pursuing, or placing the chief good in, sen- ; 
sual pleasure ; a.s, the hedonic sect. 
Hedonism (he'dou-izm), n. The doctrine 
that the chief good of man lies in the pursuit 


of pleasure, maintained by Aristippus and 
the Oyrenaic school. 

Hedonist (he'don-ist), n. One who professed 
hedonism; one of the hedonic or CyTenaic 
sect or school. 

Hedypbane(he'(;li-faii),'/i, [Gr. sweet, 
and :phamo, to show.] A wdiite or grayish 
mineral, of an adamantine lustre, consisting 
of oxide of lead and lime, with arsenic and 
some chlorine. It is a variety of mimetite, 
part of the lead being replaced by lime. 
Hedysarum (he-dis'a-rum), 7i. [Gr, hMys- 
aron, from hMys, s\veet.] A genus of per- 
ennial leguminous shrubby herbs, witli un- 
equally pinnate leaves and pedunculate 
axillary racemes of purple, wliite, or yellow- 
ish ilowers. There are about fifty species, 
natives of Europe, IsTorthern Africa, tem- 
perate Asia, and JS'orth America. 

Hee balou (he ba-lo'), interj, Words used 
to sooth a child. Burns. 

Heed (bed), ut. [A. Sax. hedan, to heed, 
from Md, care (linefeed ami food, heat and 
hot, &c.); comp. D. hoeden, G. Iititen, to look 
after, to guard, to watch. See Hooi>.] To 
mind ; to regard with care ; to take notice 
of; to attend to; to observe. 

With pleasure Argus tlie Uiu.'iician Dtydm. 

Sometimes apparently intransitive, but 
really transitive. 

Nor heeds that some fell beast, who thirsts for blood. 
Or the rude foot, may crush the future brood. 

iVarton. 

Heed (lied), u. l. Care; attention; notice; 
oliseiwation ; regard : usually with give or 
take. 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning. Milton. 
Amasa took xioheeci to the sword that was in Joab’s 
hand. s Sam. sx. lo. 

Therefore we ought Xegivc the more earnest heed 
to the things whicii ■we have heard. Heb, ii. i. 

2. A look or expression indicating care, grave 
thonght, or seriousness. 

He did it with a serious mind ; a heed 
IVas in his countenance. Shak. 

Heedful (lied'ful). a. Pull of heed; attentive; 
watchful; cautious; circumspect; •wary. 

Give him heedful note, 

Tor I mine eyes will rivet to his face. Shak, 

Heedfully Gied'fuMi), adv. In a heedful 
manner; cautiously; attentively; watch- 
fully. 

Heedfnlness (hed'ful-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being heedful; attention; caution; 
wariness; circumspection. 

HeedOy t (hed'i-li), adv, Heedfully. 
Heediness t (hed'i-nes), Attention; can- 
tion. 

By God’s grace, and her good heedinesse 
She was preserved from their traytrous traine. , 

, ' ^ Spenser. 

Heedless (hed'lei?), a. Without heed ; in- 
attentivej careless; thoughtless; regardless; 
imobserving. : ‘ 0 negligent and heedless dis- 
cipline!' Shak. 

The heedless lover does not know ; 

Whose eyes they are tltat wound him so. Waller. 

Heedlessly (hedfles-li), adv. In a heedless 
manner ; carelessly; negligently; inatten- 
tively. 

Our women run on so heedlessly ya the fashion. 

Tatlcr, 

Heedlessness (hSd'les-nes), n. state or 
character of being heedless; Inattention; 
carelessness; thoughtlessness. 

Heedy t (hed'i), u. Heedful; careful; cau- 
tious, 

The watdi-tower is not unfurnished with eyes. 

Bp. Hall. 

Heehaw (lie'lia), v.i. [imitative of the bray 
of the ass.] To hray, as an ass; hence, to 
act like an ass ; to make an ass or fool of 
one’s self. 

.Suppose thou art making an ass of thyself, younjf 
Harry Warrinsrton, of Virginia 1 are there not people 
in Fng'land who heehaw X>so'i Thackeray. 

Heel (hel), n. [A, Sax. Mia, hmla, the heel; 
O. PTiis. hela, Icel hmll, D. Mel, 0. 1). Imle, 
the heel.] 1. The hinder paiT of the foot, 
in man or quadrupeds: sometimes used for 
the whole foot, particularly of a quadruped. 
Tlie stag recalls his strength, his speed, , 

His winged . Denhattt. 

2. The hinder part of a covering for the foot, 
as of a shoe, stocking, sock.— -3 Something 
shaped, or considered as shaped, like the 
human heel; a protuberance or knob.— I 
A The application of the heel to a horse’s 
side in riding, especially the spurred heel; 
as, the horse understands the heel well.— 

5. Anything that occupies a position corre- 
sponding to the heel; the lower backmost 
part of anything, or that part upon which 
it rests; as, the after-end of a ship’s keel; 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


the lower end of a mast, a boom, a bowsprit, 
a .stern-post, a rafter, a tool, and the like— 
(5. In arch, a workman's name for a cyma 
reversa. — 7. 'The latter or concluding part 
of anything; apart leftover; the end; the 
remainder; as, the heel of a parliamentary 
session; the heel of a loaf,— -To be at the 
heels, to pm*sne closely; to follow hard; also, 
to attend closely. 

Hungry %vant is at my heels. Otway. 

■—To be doion at heel, to have on shoes the 
quarters of which are not pulled up; to be 
slipshod; hence, to ho in decayed circum- 
stances.-- To be out at heels, to have on 
stockings that are w'orn out at the heels; 
hence, to be in decayed circumstances: 
equivalent to tlie phrase, to be out at elbows. 
—'To cool the heels, to be made to Avait, espe- 
cially when making a call upon a great man. 
— To go heels overhead, to turn one’s self 
over so as to bring one's heels uppermost; 
hence, to move in a hasty, inconsiderate, 
or rash manner. — To have the heels of , to 
ontrmi.— To lay by the heels, to fetter; to 
shackle; to confine. 

If the king blame me for’t, I’ll lay ye all 
By th' heels. Shak. 

—To show the heels, to flee; to run from.— 
To take to the heels, to flee; to betake to 
flight.— A'ce/i' and heels, the whole length 
of the body.— JfficZs o’er gowdy, heels over 
head. [Scotch.] 

.Soon heels o'er gowdy, in he gangs. Burns, 

Heel (liel), v.t 1. To perforin by the use of 
the heels, as a dance. 

I Cannot sing 

Nor AiV?/ the high lavolt, nor sweeten talk. Shak. 

2. To arm 'With a gaff or spur, as a cock.— 

3. To add a heel to; as, to heel a shoe. 

Heel (hel), v.%. [For he&ld, from A. Sax. hxjl- 

dmi, heldm, to tilt; Dim. helde, D. hellen, to 
tilt.] To incline or cant over from a vertical 
position, as a ship; as, the ship heels a-port, : 
a-starboard, or over. 

Heel (liel), 71. The act of inclining or cant- 
ing from a vertical position ; a cant; as, the 
shi]} gave a heel to port. 

Heeler (heT^r), n. A cock that .strikes w^ell 
with his lieeLs. 

Heel-hnee (hel'ne), n. Naut the knee con- 
necting the keel with the stern-post. 
Heel-piece (bel'pes), -n. l. Armour for tlie 
heels.— 2. A piece of leather on the heel of 
a shoe,— 3. The end; the conclusion. Just 
at the heel-piece of his book.' Lloyd. 
Heel-piece (ha'pes), v.t. To put a heel- 
piece upon. ^ Heel-piecing Uev Ar- 

hutlmot 

Heel-post (hel'imst), n. 1, The outer post 
in the stall partition of a stable.— 2. kaut. 
the post which suiiports, at the outer end, 
the propelling screw of a steam-vessel. 
Heel-rope (liel'rop), n. Naut a rope applied 
through the heel of anything, particularly 
that •which is rove through a sheave at the 
heel of the jib-boom, or of the bowsprit, for 
the purpose of hauling it out. 

Heel-tap (heTtap), ?i. i. A small piece of 
leather for the heel of a shoe or boot. — 

2. ’The small portion of liquor that is left 
in a glass when the main portion has 
been drunk.— iV'o heel-taps J a demand liy 
a host to his guests to empty their glasses 
to the bottom. 

Bottle .stands— pass it round— way of the sun— 
through the button-hole— Dickens. 

Heel-tap (heTtap), v. t. To add a piece of 
leather to the heel of, as a shoe or boot. 
Heel-tip (li§Ttip), n. An iron plate or pro- 
tection for the heels of boots and shoes. 
Heel-tool (heTtol), ii. In tummg, a tool 
•vrith an acute cutting edge and an angular 
base or heel, used by metal -turners for 
roughing out a piece of iron, or turning it 
to somewhat near the intended size, 

Heen (hen), n. In China, a city of the third 

Heer (her), ii. The length of two cuts or 
leas of linen or woollen thread. 

Heeze, Heise (hez), v.t [A form of hoise, 
hoist"] To move or raise a little, as a heavy 
body. 

Heeze, Heise (hez), w. 'The act of lifting 
up; furtherance; a lift. [Scotch.] 

Heft (heft), n. [From /ic arc, to lift.] 1. The 
act of heaving or throwing up ; violent 
strain or exertion ; effort. 

He cracks his gorge, his sides, 

With violent ■■■Shak.y 
2. Weight ; heaviness. ‘ To jiulge by the , 
heft ov^ye\0xV Holloway. [Provincial Bug- 
lish; Colloq., United States.]— 3. The greater 
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part of any thing; the bulk, [CoIIoq. tJiutiMl 
States.] 

Heft (Iieft), v.t [Local.] 1. To lift up; to 
heave up,— 2. To try the weight of by raising. 
Heft (heft), ?i. [SeeHAF'r. ] A handle; a 
haft. [Old English and Scotch.] 

Heft, Hefte (heft). Old past ten.se and past 
participle of Acte i;e. 

iiiflaiued ivith wratij, his raging; blade lie kefic. 

Spenser. 

Heft (heft), v.t. [Icel. heftha, to acquire by 
occupancy or possession, hefth, acquisition 
by lapse of time. ] To familiarize with a 
place or employment; to attach or cause to 
become attached by long usage. [Scotch, ] 

jMaster Darsie, it may be as well that Alan and you 
do not meet till he is hefted^ as it were, to his new 
calling. Sir IF. Scati, 

Heft (heft), y.i. To dwell. [Scotch.] 

Liiishart, gin my hame ye .speir. 

Where I hae hejt near fifty year, Skinner, 

Heft (heft), n, A dwelling; a place of resi- 
dence. [Scotch.] 

Hegelian (he-ge'li-an), a. Pertaining to 
Hegel or his system of philosophy. 
Hegelian (lie-goyii-an), 7i. One who accepts 
the philosophical opinions of Hegel. 
Hegelianism, Hegelism( he -ge 'li - an- izm, 
li^gel-izm), n. The system of philosophy 
propounded by Hegel. 

Hegemonic, Hegemonical (hej-e-mon'ik, 
hej-e-mon'ik-al), a. [Hr, kegenwnikos, fit 
to lead. See Hegemony.] Hiding; pre- 
dominant; principal. 

Hegemony ( he j ' e - mo - ni or he - jem ' o - ni ), 
n. [Gr. hegemonia, from hegemon, guide, 
leader, from hegeomai, to lead. ] Pre- 
dominance ; preponderance ; leadership : 
usually applied to the relation of one state 
to another or to others. ‘The first efforts 
of Prussia to attain the hegemony of Ger- 
many.' JSdin. Rev. 

HeggeSjt n. pi. Hedges. Chaucer. 

Hegira ( hej i - ra ), n. [ Ar. Mdjmh, depar- 
ture, from Iiadjara, to remove, to desert 
one’s country or friends.] The flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca, 13th September, 
622 A.n., afterwards adopted as the name 
of the era from which the Mohammedans 
reckon their time, beginning I6tli July, 622; 
hence, any similar flight. 

Heifer (hef'6r), n. [A. Sax. hedfre, hedli- 
/(O'e, hedfore, ivom heCih, higli, or (accord- 
ing to Dr. Ivr. Morris) from hea, a pen or 
stall, and/ore, acoiv; allied to A. ^six.fem% 
a bull or ox ; comp, farrow. ] A young cow. 
Heigh (hi), inte^'j. An exclamation used in 
encouraging. 

Heigh, ray hearts, cheeriy, cheerly, my hearts. SJiak. 
Heigh-ho ! (hi'ho), An exclamation usually 
exjjressing some degree of languor or un- 
easiness. Dryden in the following passage 
uses it to express exultation 

Wyil to.ss off our ale till v.fe cannot stand, 

And iteigh-ho for the honour of old England, 

Height (hit), 7i. [A, Sax, hedhtho, M/htho, 
from hedh, high. See High. The difficulty 
of pronouncing guttural h and th together 
caused the latter to become fl.] 1. The con- 
dition of being high; elevated position; ele- 
vation; eminence 

Unto what pit thou seest 
, From what fallen. Milton, 

•2. The distance which anythiug rises above 
its foot, basis, or foundation, or above the 
earth; the distance by which one object 
rises above another ; altitude ; as, the 
height of a tower or steeple. — S.t Degree 
of iatitude either north or south. 

. Guinea lieth to tlie north sea, in the same height as 
Peru to the south. . v A bp. A boat. 

4. That which is high; an elevated part of 
anything; an eminence; a summit; a hill 
or mountain. ‘Alpine heights.’ Rnjilen, 

5. Elevation or pre-eminence among other 
persons, as in society, rank, or office; eleva- 
tion in excellence of any kind, as in virtue, 
learning, arts, and the like. 

By him that raised me to this careful height. Shak. 
fl. Elevation or dignity, as of a literary sub- 
ject, sentiment, expression, or the like. 

. That to the height of this great argument , 

I may assert eternal Proviclence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. Milton, 

‘7, Extent; degree; stage in progress or ad- 
vancement: the height, the utmost degree 
in extent or violence; as, I never saw a 
man go to such o. height of folly; the 
height of a fever, of passion, of madness, 
of folly, of happiness, of good breeding. 

My grief was at the height before thou earnest, Shak. 

Social duties are carried to greater heights' nnd 
■enforced with stronger motives by the principles of 
our religion. Addtson. 

Sometimes written 


Heighten, (MtTi), v.t. X. To make high; to 
raise higher; to elevate. 

in their thoughts beyond 
All doubt of victory. MUton, 

2. To increase; to au^nent; to intensify; 
hence, sometimes to improve, sometimes 
to aggravate; as, to heighten virtue; to 
heighten the beauties of description or of 
poetry. 

Foreign states have endeavoured to heighten our 
confusion. Addis&n. 

3. To set off to advantage by means of con- 
trast; to add a foil to; to make blighter, 
more intense, more pronounced, or more 
prominent 

O fair undress, best dress I it checks no vein, 

But every llovving limb in pleasure drowras. 

And heightens etise with grace. Thomson. 

Heightener (hit'n-er), 7i. One wlio or that 
wiiicli heighteiLs. 

Heightll, n. An old spelling of Height 
Heimia (hi'mi-a), n. [From a German botan- 
ist Hei7}i.] A genus of plants, nafc. order 
Lytliraccie, remarkable for their yellow 
flowers, tile prevailing colour in the otlier 
plants of this order being blue or purple. 
The two known species — H, salicifolia, 
called by the Mexicans hanchinol (which 
see), and H, grandijlora—a,ve smooth, erect, 
bushy shrubs, the former common to Texas, 
Mexico, and S. America, the latter confined 
to S, America. Now placed in genus Nesiea. 
Heinous (ha' mis), a. {Fr. Jmineux, from 
haine, malice, hate, from ha'ir, O. Fr, 
JiacMr, to hate, from Tent. verb=E. to 
hate. ] Hateful ; odious ; hence, great ; 
enormous; aggravated; as, a heinous sin 
or crime. 

How heinotis had the fact been, how deserving 

Of blame. . Milton. 

Syn. Enormous, excessive, aggravated, great, 
monstrous, flagrant, flagitious, atrocious. i 
Heinously (ha'nus-li), adv. In a hateful : 
manner; Jiatefully ; abominably; enormously, 
Heinousness (iia'mis-nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being heinous ; odious- 
ness; enormity; as, the hemousness of tlieft 
or robbery or of any crime. 

Heir (ar), n. [0. Fr. heir, L. hceres, an 
heir, } 1. One ivlio .succeeds or is to succeed 
another in the possession of lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments by descent; one 
on whom the law casts an estate of inheri- 
tance by the death of tlie ancestor or former 
possessor ; one in whom the title to an 
estate of inheritance is vested by the opera- 
tion of law on the death of a former owner; 
an inheritor. 

Lo, one bora ia my hovae is my heir. Gen, xv. 3, 
What lady i.s that same? 

The heir of Alencjoii, Rosaline her name. Shak. 

2. One ivho inherits or takes anything from 
an ancestor ; one who receives any endow- 
ment from an ance.stor; as, the son is often 
heir to the disease or to the miseries of the 
father. ‘ Heir to an lionourable name,’ 
Macaulay.— That which is procreated or 
begotten; a child. 

If the first heir of my invention prove deformed I 
shall be sorry it had so noble a godfather. Shak, 

—Heir apparent, one whose right of iiiherit- 
auce is indefeasible, provided he outlives 
his ancestor, at whose death lie is heir at 
law. — Heir presumptive, one who, if the 
ancestor should die immediately, would be 
lieir, but whose right of inheritance may be 
defeated by any contingency, as by the birth 
of a nearer relative.— Heir at law, or heir 
general, one who by the common law suc- 
ceeds to the lands and tenements of liis 
father or ancestor at his death.— Hefr 
special, one who succeeds in the order 
pointed out by some instrument which de- 
termines such special course of descent.— 
Heir &i/ custom, one whose right as heir is 
determined by certain customary modes of 
descent which are attached to the land. 

Heir (ar), y.t. To inherit; to succeed to. 

One only daughter heired the rOyal state. Dryden. 

Heir-apparency. (ar-ap-paT’en-si), n. The 
state of being heir apparent. 

Heirdom (ar'clum), n. The state of an heir; 
succession, by inheritance. 

Heiress (aries), A female heir. 

Heir less (ar'les), a. Destitute of an heir. 
Heirloom (ar'lom), n. [Heir and loom 
(A. Sax. I6ma), which originally (as still 
occasionally in Scotland) meant a tool, im- 
plement, or article. See Loom.] A personal 
chattel that by special custom descends to 
an heir with the inheritance, being such a 
thing as cannot be separated from tlie estate 


'Without Injury to it, as jeivels of the crown, 
charters, deeds, and the like; any piece of 
personal property which has belonged to a 
family for a long time. 

Heirship (ariship), n. The .state, cliaracter, 
or privileges of an heir; right of inheriting. 
—Heirship movahles, in Scots law, tlie best 
of certain kinds of movables ■ivliich the heir 
is entitled to take, besides the heritable e.s- 
tate: a distinction abolished in 1S6S. 

Heise, u. and a. See llEEZE. 

Heisie (hez'i), n. [Dim. of heise.] A lift. 
bSeotch.J 

Heisugge,t n. The hedge-sparrow. Chaucer. 
He-jalap (lie'ja-lap), n. A kind of jalap, 
produced by Xpomma orizabensis. 

Hejira (hej'i-ra), n. .Same as Hegira. 
Helamys (he'la-mis), n. [Gr. hellos, a fawn, 
and a rat. ] The jumping-hare or jump- 

ing-rat, a genus of rodent animals allied to 
the jerboas. The head ia large, the tail long, 
and the fore-legs very short in comparison 
With the hinder. One species is known, a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope (H. elamys 
or Pedetes capensis or oaffev). It somewhat 
resembles a hare in colour, is as large as a 
rabbit, and, like it, inhabits deep burrows. 
It can jump 20 or 30 feet at a bound. 
Helarctos (he-lark'tos), n. [Gr. htlios, the 
sun, and arktos, a bear.] A .sub-genus of 
the genus Drsus, comprising bears found in 
' India and the eastern islands. The Thibetan 
sun-bear {H. thihetanus) is a lilack species 
‘ with a white patch on the breast. The Ma- 
layan sim-hear (/£ malayanns), also black 
with a white mark on the breast, has a yel- 
low patch on the muzzle, which is broader 
and shorter tlian in the foregoing. It is 
called also Bruang (whioli see). The Bor- 
nean sun - bear (//. Mirysypilus) i.s black, 
with an orange-coloured patch on the breast. 
All the sun-hears are .slenderly made, and 
their fur i.s not so heavy and thick as that 
of other bears. 

Helbeh (heTba), n. The seed of a plant of 
thegemisTrigonella, with a somewhat bitter 
taste, whose flour, mixed with dourah or 
dhurra, is used as food by the labourers of 
Egypt. 

Heicology (hel-kol'o-ji), n. [Gr. helkos, an 
ulcer, and logos, disGom'se.] The doctrine 
of, or a treatise upon ulcers. 

HelCOplasty (heTko-plas-ti), n. [Gr. hellcos, 
an ulcer, and plassd, to form.] In simj. an 
operation which consists in grafting on an 
ulcer a piece of skin from the opposite limb, 
or from the limb of another person, when 
the destruction of skin is too great to permit 
the healing process. 

Held (lield), pret. & pp. of hold. 

Helet (hel), u t [A. Sax. /ie^nn, to couceaL 
Cog. L. celo, to conceal. Comp, hell.} To 
hide; to cover; to roof. 

Hele,t v.t. To heal; to help. Chaucer. 
Eelef ihel), n. Health. 

HeleleSjt a. Bemediless, Chaucer. 

Helena (hel'e-na), A meteoric appearance 
about the masts of ships. See Castor and 
Bollux, 

Helentu, Heleaine (hei'e-nin),n, (C 21 H 28 O;}.) 
A substance derived from Inula Helenimn, 
or elecaraiiane, by acting on the fresh root 
with hot alcohol, or by distilling it with 
water. It crystallizes in white prisms, and 
resembles the stearoptenes in being volatile, 
Heliac, Heliacal (lieTi-ak, he-li'ak-al), a. 
[L;. heliacus, from Gr. helios, the sun. Akin 
L. so7, and W. haxd, sun. ] In astron. emerging 
from the light of the aim or passing into it; 
rising or setting at the same time, or nearly 
the same time, as the sun. The heliacal 
rising of a star is when, after being in con- 
junction with the sun and invisible, it 
emerges from the light so as to be visible 
in the mox’ning before sunrising. On the 
contrary, the heliacal setting of a star is when 
the sun approaches so near as to render it 
invisible liy its superior splendour. 
Heliacally (he-ii'ak-al-li),atZ«. In a heliacal 
manner. 

HelianthemudU (h§-li-an'the-mum), n, [Gr, 
hMos, tlie sun, and anthemon, a flower.] A 
very numerous genus of herbaceous under- 
shrubs and shrubby or creeping plants, 
chiefly European, uat. order Cistaceie ; the 
rock -rose genus. They are cultivated as 
ornamental plants. Six species are found 
in Britain. 

Helianthoida (heTi-an-thoid"a), n. pi. [Gr. 
helios, the eunpanthos, a flower, and eidos, 
resemblance.] An order of actiniform po- 
lypes, of the division Anthozoa, of wliich the 
Actiniae or sea-anemones may be taken as 
the type: often called .wnjZowffirs. 
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HellaJltllllB (he-li-an'thus), n. [Gr. hdios, 
the sun, and anthos, a genus of 

Conniositfe containing about fifty species, 
chiefly Korth American annual or perennial 
herbs, ’vrith rough leaves and large yellow 
jjowers, of which the coiiiinon sunflower 
{// the IL tuherosus{ih& Jeru- 

salem artichoke) are examples. See Sun- 

Helical (heFik-al), a. Of or pertaining to a 
helix; having a spiral form; spiral 
Helically (hel'ik-al-ii), adu. In a helical 
manner; spirally. 

HelicidEe <he-lis'i-de), n. pi [See Helix.] 
The general name by which the land shell- 
snails are distinguished, See Helix. ^ 
Heliciform (he-lis'i-form), a. [L. helix, he- 
lids, Gr. helix, a convolution, and forma, 
form,] Having the form of a helix; helical, 
Helicina (hel-i-sin'a), n: [See Helix.] A 
genus of gasfceropod mollusca, snail-like in 
form, but having a horny operculum. They 
are found in America and the West Indies. 
Helicine (heTi-sin), a. Belathig to or re- 
somhliiig a tendril. 

Helicite (JieTi-sit), n. [See Helix.] Fossil 
remains of the helix, a shell. 

Helieogyrate (hell-ko-jprat), a, [Gr. helix, 
helikos, convoluted, and gyros, a circle.] In 
hot. applied to a plant, or part of a plant, 
having a ring canled obliquely round it, as 
in the spore-cases of Triehomanes. 

Helicoid, HelicoMal (helfl-koid, hel-i-Icoid'- 
al), a, [Gr. helix, anything spiral, and eidos, 
form.] Spirally curved like the spire of a 
univalve shell; Sip\m\.-~Eelieo'id parabola, 
in math, the curve which arise.? from the 
supposition that the axis of the common 
parabola is bent round into the periphery 
of a circle, and is a line then, passing through 
the extremities of the ordinates, wdiich now 
converge toward the centre of the said 
circle. 

Helicoid, (hel'i-koid), n. [See the adjeotive.] 
In gemn. a warped surface wdiich may be 
generated by a straight line moving in such 
a manner that every point of it shall have 
a uniform motion in the direction of a fixed 
straight line, and at the same time a uni- 
form angular motion about it. 

HeHcometry (hel-i-kom'et-ri), n. [Gr. lielix, 
helikos, anything spiral, and ntef f on, mea- 
sure.] The art of measuring or drawing 
spirallines on a plane. 

HeliC0E(lieTi-]con),w. A mountain in Boaotia, 
in Greece, from which flowed two fountains 
sacred to the Muses, Aganippe and Hippo- 
orene. The Greeks supposed it to be the 
residence of Apollo and the Muses. 

Rom iKWiiionious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take. Gi-a^y, 

Heliconia (hel-i-ko^ni-a), n. A genus of 
butterflies, the type of the family Helico- 
, niilte (which see). 

Heliconian (hel-i-koTii-an), a. I>ertaining 
to Helicon. 

Heliconidee, Heliconiidse (hel-i-kouT-de, 
helT-koii-i"i-de), n. pi A family of butter- 
flies, in -which the club at the end of the 
antenme is very small, the central cell of 
the hind wings is closed, and the legs are 
very slender. They all inhabit hot countries, 
and in the typical genus Heiiconia the wings 
are nearly transp.arent. 

Helicteres (he-lik'tSr-ez), n. [Gr. heWder, 
anything twisted, from helix, a spiral] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Sterculiacece, 
eoutafning about thirty species of chiefly 
American trees or slmibs, with entire or 
serrate leaves, and small axillary flowers 
which are succeeded by the curious spii*ally- 
twlsted carpels. 

Helictis (he-lildtis), ?i, A genus of carniv- 
orou.s quadrupeds, allied to the skunks, of 
which there are at least two species, one 
(B. moschata) found in China, where it was 
discovered by Mr. Eeeves, the other (H. ori- 
entalis) in Nepal, whence it was sent by BIv. 
Hodgson. Baunder. 

Heling (lieTing), n. [From O.E, hele, L. celo, 
to conceal. See Hele.] That which covers; 
especially, the covering of the roof of a 
buiUling. Written also Rilling. 
Heliocentric, Heliocentrical (hGll-o-sen'^- 
trfle, lie'U-o-seu"trik-al), a. [Er. Mliomi- 
iriqtie—Qx. hdios, the sun, and kmtfron, 
centre.] In. astron. relating to the sun as a 
centre ; appearing as if seen from the sun’s 
centre. 


Copernicus bad satisfied himself of the truth of the 
Theory, according to winch the planets, , 
and the earth as one of them, revolve round the sun \ 
as the centre of their motions, lVhe7uell. 


place of the ecliptic in which the planet 
would appear to a spectator at the centre 
of the sun. The heliocsntrie latitiide of a 
planet is the inclination of a line drawn 
between the centre of the sun and the centre 
of a jdanet to the plane of the ecliptic. 
Heliocentric longitude of a planet, the angle 
at the sun’s centre, formed by the projection 
of its radius vector on the ecliptic, and the 
line drawn from the sun's centre to the first 
point of Aries. 

Heliochrome (heTi-o-krom), n. [Gr. hellos, 
the sun, and chroma, colour.] A coloured 
pliotograph. 

Heliochromic (heTi-o-krom"ik),u. In 'photog, 
pertaining to heliochromy. 

Heliochromy (he-li-ok'ro-mi), n. In pdiotog. 
the art of producing coloured photographs. 
Heliograph (lieTi-o-graf), n. [Gr. helios, the 
sun, and graplw, to write.] In photog. (a) an 
instrument for taking photographs of the 
sun. (6) A picture taken by heliograpliy ; a 
pbotograpb. 

Heliographic, Heliographical ( he Hi - o - 
grafhk, he'li-o-graf"ik-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to lieliography. 

Heiiography (he-U-ogTa-fl), 71. [Gr. hdios, 
the sun, and grapho, to write.] The process 
of taking pictures on any prepared material 
by means of the sun and the camera obscura; 
photography. 

Heliolater (be-li-ol'at-6r), u. [Gr. helios, the 
sun, and latreud,to worship.] A worshipper 
of the sun, 

Heliolatry (he-li-ol'a-tri), n. [Gr. helios, the 
sun, and latreia, service, worship.] The 
-worship of the sun, 

Heliolite (heTi-o-Kt),?L [Gr. helios, the sun, 
and lithos, a stone.] A synonym of sunstone 
or avail turiiie felspar, composed of oligoclase 
and albite, with included crystals of Jiema- 
tite or gothite. 

Heliolites (hefli-o-lFtez), -n. [See above.] 
An extensive genus of corals, belonging to 
the family Milleporidie, so named from the 
radiating, snn-like appearance of the septa 
of their pores. They occur hi the Silurian 
and Devonian systems. 

Heiiometer (he-li-om'et-6r), 71 . [Gr. helios, 
the sun, and metred, to measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring with exactness the dia- 
meters of the sun, moon, and planets, or 
any small apparent distance between celes- 
tial objects. 

Heliornis (he-H-orinis), a [Gn helios, the 
sun, and 07mis, a hied. ] A genus of birds. 
SeeEiN-FOOT 

Helioscope (heTi-o-skop), h. [Gr. helios, the 
* sun, and : to view.] A sort of tele- 

scope fitted for viewing the sun without 
pain or injury to the eyes, as when made 
with coloured glasses or glasses blackened 
with smoke, or with mirrors formed simply 
of surfaces of transparent glass, which refiect 
but a small portion of light. 

Helioscopic (beTi-o-skop"ik), a. Pertaining 
to a helioscope. 

Heliosis (he-li-6'si.s), 9L [Gr., exposure to 
the sun, from helios, the sun.] In hot. a 
term applied to the spots produced upon 
leaves by the concentration of the rays of 
the sun tlirongli inequalities of the glass of 
conservatories, or through drops of water 
resting on them. 

Heliosplierical GieTi-o-.sfeTik-al), a. [Gr. 
hdios, the sun, and E, sp/u’ricaf (which see).] 
Hound as the sun. 

Heliostat (lieTi-os-tat), [Gr. Zieh'os, the 
sun, anti siatos, fixed, from histemi, to stand.] 
A name which is given to various contriv- 
ances for reflecting the sun’s light either 
temporarily or continuously to an observer 
at a distance. The simplest heliostat is a 
mirror linug up at a distant station so as to 
reflect a flash to the observer -whose station 
may be many miles from it. This iniiTor is 
generally so adjusted that the flash occurs 
exactly at some prearranged hour, and by 
being in readiness the observer can get an 
observation with precision as regards time. 
Some heliostats are visible for SO miles. By 
being fitted with an adjustment of clock- 
work, the mirror can be made to revolve ' 
with the sun, and so to reflect a beam of 1 
sunlight steadily ' in one direction, being 
then called jvisiv heli.ntvmw. liAUrtiifaf: 


then called aX&o helioti' ope. Tile heliostat 
has been used for signalling in war. 
Heliotrope (he'li-o-trop),^?!. [Gr, the 
j3un, and twpd,to turn ; iropg, a turning. ] 1. f In 
an instnirnent or erection for show- 
ing at a place when the sun arrives at his 
farthest point north or south of the equator 
. j as seen at that place. —2. A heliostat. $ee 

Tlio hehocentnc place of a planet is the | Heliostat.— 3. A mineral, a siili-spocies of 



quartz, of a deep green colour, peculiarly 
pleasant to the eye. It is usually varie- 
gated with blood-red or yellowish dots of 
jasper, and is more 
or less translucent. 
Before the blowpipe 
it loses its colour.— 
4. A genus of plants 
(Heliotropium), of the 
nat. order Boragiii- 
aceee. The species are 
herbs orundershrul)s, 
mostly natives of the 
warmer parts of the 
world. Tliey have al- 
ternate leaves and 
small flowers nsually 
disposed in scorpioid 
cymes, one species, II. 
europceum, being a 
^ common European 

Heliotrope (Jenny Unci ^^ed. iJ. pernuiamim 
variety). (the Peruvian helio- 

trope) has long lieen a 
favourite garden plant on account of the 
fragrance of its flowers, 

Heliotropeas (he-li-o-tr6'pe-e),?i. pi. A group 
or sub-order of Boraginacem, of -which the 
genus Heliotropium is the type. 
Heliotropic, Heliotropical (heTi-o-trop"- 
ik, lie'li-o-trop'Tk-al), a. Gf or pertaining 
to, or characterized by, heliotropism. 
Heliotropism (he-li-ot'ro-pizm), 71. [See 
HBLiOTiioPE.] Disposition or tendency to 
turn or incline toward the sun, especially 
the characteristic tendency of a plant to 
direct its growth toward the sun or toward 
light. 

Heliotype (heli-o-tlp), 71. [Qv.helios, the sun, 
imd E. type.} 1. A photographic process by 
which pictures can be printed in the same 
manner as lithographs, depending on the 
fact that a dried film of gelatine and bi- 
chromate of potash, when exposed to light, 
is afterwards insoluble in water, while the 
portion not so exposed swells when steepe<l. 
A mixture of gelatine, bichromate of pot- 
ash, chrome alum, and water is poured 
on a plate of glass, where it shortly .settles 
into a film. When dried the film contracts 
and sepai’ates from the glass. A picture is 
then printed on it from a negative, after 
Which ft is attached to a plate of zinc, and 
copies are taken from it by inking it with 
lithographic ink exactly as in the brdinaiy 
lithographic process. Tlio films are teclmi- , 
cally called ‘ skins. ^ Sometimes a gutta- 
percha mould is prepared from the film, 
and copper deposited on it by the electro- 
type process, the plate thus produced being 
iU'inted from in the ordinary way.— 2. A 
picture produced liy tins process. 
Heliotypography (he'li-o-tip-og'Ta-fl), n. 
[Gr. Mlios, the sun, typms, type, and grapho, 
to write.] A photographic i)roce.ss by which, 
the sun paints its own picture. The picture 
is first received on a glass plate rendered 
sensitive by collodion, wlience it is trans- 
ferred to a positive covered with a varnish 
of a complex chemical nature. Certain con- 
stituents of the varnish, -iv-Jiich are more 
easily affected by the sun’s actinic rays, are, 
removed by chemical means, when the plate 
becomes a matrix or foundation, from which 
an electrotype can be taken, available either 
for surface -jii'inting or printing on tlm 
copperplate plan. 

Helise,t Elysium. Cha7iccr. 
Helispheric, Hellspherical (hel-i-sfc'rik, 
hel-i-sfe^rik-al), a. [/fellr and spheric.J 
d>pivti\.—HeUsphG7ncal line, the rhuml) line 
in navigation, so called because on the globe 
it winds round the pole spirally, coming 
nearer and nearer to it, but never termin- 
ating in it. It is also called a Loxodromie 
Curve or Line. 

Helium (heli-um), n, [Gr. Mlios, the sun.] 
An elementary substance which spectrum 
analysis (iiilSSS) showed to exist in the sun’s 
chromosphere, and which has latterly beeii 
found in some rare minerals; very light, 
only 2TS times as heavy as hydrogen. 

It seems to have been proved that at least some 
sensible part of the light of the corona is a terrestrial, 
atmospheric halo or dispersive reUection of the light 
of the glowiiio- hydrogen and ' hdiufn' xowna the^ 
sun, Sir f I ‘'.Thomson. 

Frankland and Lockyer find the yellow prpminenr 
ces to give a verj' decided bright line not far from 
D, but hitherto not identified with any terrestnal 
flame. It seems to indicate a new substance, which 
they propose to call JVWwre. 

Helix (heliks), n. pi. Helices GndT-sez), 
[Gr,, a winding, a convolution: applied to a 
snail from its convolutions.] 1. A spiral line,. 
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as of wire in a coil; a wnnlhi'?, or something' 
that is spiral; a circumvolution; specittcally, 
in gmm. a noii-planc curve whose tangents 
are' all equally inclined to a lixed right line— 
such a curve as is described by every point of 
a screw' that is turned round in a tjxod nut 
2. liwarch. a small volute or twist uuder tlie 
abacus of tlio (Jorinthian capital, of which 
ill every perfect capital there are sixteen, 
at each angle, and two meeting under 



the middle of each face of the abacus, 
braucliiug out of the caiilicoli or stalks, 
ivhicli rise from between the leaves, —S. In 
miat. the w'hole circuit or extent of the 
auricle or external border of tlie ear.— 4. In 
zool. a genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
the type of the family Helicidai, belonging 
to the order Pulmonata, and comprising the 
land sliell'snails. The common garden snail 
{'ll. /lortenm) and the edible snail of France 
(ff. pa/mtia) are examples. 

Hell (hel), n. [A. Sax. hell, hellc, from lielan, 
to cover, conceal, literally a concealed 
place or place of concealment, hence hell, 
tlie grave, a tomb; comp, IceL hd, the 
abode of the dead, death, and the goddess of 
death; D. hel, G, holle, hell. Some consider 
that Hell (O.H.G. Bella) was originally the 
name of the goddess of death, and that the 
notion of locality afterward.? attached itself 
to the word. See Hele,] 1. The place of the 
dead, or of souls after death; the lower re- 
gions or the grave; called in Hebrew sheol, 
and by the (Ireeks hades.— 2. The place or 
state of punishment for the wicked after i 
death. Mat. x. 28; Luke xii. 5. 

Sin is /teM begun, as religion is heaven anticipated. 

5 ^. Lathrop. 

3. Wicked spirits; the infernal powers. 

Much danger first, much toil did he sustain. 

While Saiil and hell crost his strong fate in vain. 

‘ Cowley. 

4, A place regarded as in some respects re- i 
sembliiig hell; as, («) in some games the 
place to which are carried those who are j 
caught. (i>) A place into which a tailor i 
throws his shreds or a printer his broken 
type. :(c)t A dungeon or prison. 

A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry foot 
well, 

One that before the judgment carries poor souls to 
hell. Chali, 

(d) A gaming-lioiise. 

At midniglit he had lost forty-eight thousand 
pounds, ... The atmosphere was hot, to be sure, 
bvit it well became such a Disraeli. 

Hellt (hel), 'y.^. [A corruption of hele (which 
see).] To hide; to cover. 

Else would the waters overflow the lands, 

And fyre devoure the ayre, and tljem quight. 

Spenser. 

Helladotheriiim (hel'la-do-tluyb'i-um), n. 
IGr. Hellas, Bellados, Greece, and therion, 
a wild beast,] A fossil genus of mammals, 
of which only one species is known, some- 
what resembling the giraffe. It occurs in 
the pliocene of France and Greece. 
Hellanodio (lieWa-nodTk), n. [Gr. Eellano- 
dikes, a chief judge at the Olympic games— 
EellSn, a Greek, and dike, right, judgment.] 
In Greek antiq. a judge of the games, exer- 
cises, or combats, w3ib decided to wliich of 
the candidates the prizes belonged. 
Hell-X>ender (heTbend-6r), n. A riamegiveii 
to the large Xorth American salamander, 
.See Menopome. 

Hell-hlack (hel'blak), a. Black or dark as 
hell. Milton. 

Hell-Lorn (licTboru), a. Born of or in hell. 
Hell-brewed (hel'brdd), Prepared in 
hell, ‘Thy hdl-hrewed opiaie.* Milton. 
Hell-brotli (IiePbroth), n. A composition 
for infernal purposes. 

Hell-cat (Iie^vat), n. jl witch; a hag. 
Hell-doomed (herdbmd), a. Boomed or 
consigned to hell; 

Hellebore (helTe-bor), n. 1. Anameaiiplied 
to the species of two very different genera 
of plants— Helleborus and Yeratimm (both 
of which see), — 2, The powdei’ed I’oot of 
white hellebore {Veratrum alhu-ni), used to 


destroy lice, and by gardeners for killing 
caterpillars. 

Helleborine (hoVled)6r-in), n. l. A name 
commonly applied to i>lants of the genus 
Epipactis, nat. order Orchidaccie. There 
are but few species, perennials with creep- 
ing rhizomes, ilbrous roots, leafystems, and 
loose racemes of dull -coloured flowers. 
They are natives of the northern hemi- 
sphere, three or four species lieiiig found in 
Britain.— 2. A. resin obtained from the root 
of black hellebore {lldlehorus niger). 
Helleborise (helTe-bor-iz), v.t iGlr. hdle~ 
borlzo, to treat witli hellebore.] To dose 
with hellebore with the view of bringing 
one to his stmses; to treat for nmdiiess by 
hellebore, 

I am represented, as dogmatical in the assertion, 
as original in tlie opinion, as siiij;,'u!ar in tlie paradox, 
nay, as one who would be heilel'orisai a madman 
for harbouring the absurdity. Sir JV. Ifantillon, 

Helleborism (helTe-bbr-izm), n. A nie<li- 
citial preparation of lielleboro. 

In vain should the physician attempt with all his 
medicines and hellebarisms. Fen'and ( 1640). 

Helleborus (heMeb'6-rus), n. [L. hcUehonis, 
Gr, hellehoros, hellebore.] A genus of plants, 
nat. order llanunculacece, consisting of per- 
ennial low-growing plants with palmate or 
pedate leatliery leaves, yellowish, greenish, 
or white flowers, having five con'spiexious 
persistent sepals, eight to ten small tubular 
petals, and several many-seeded carpel.s. 
H. orientalis is the species which produced 


Helleborus niger (Christmas-rosei 

the black hellebore of the ancients. M. 
niger is the Christmas-ro.s 0 common in gar- 
dens ; it is a native of South and Ea.st 
Europe, and is the source of the black helle- 
bore of modern pharmacopeias. //. viridis 
and H. foetkUis are herbaceous plants with 
green flowers, and grow in Britain; their 
leaves are emetic and purgative. The wdioic 
of these plants are accounted purgative, and 
in large dose.sact as a narcotic acrid poison; 
but they are now mostly laid aside. 
Hellenes (heMen'ez), n. pi. [Gr.] The inha- 
l)itants of Greece ; the Greeks, 

Hellenian, Hellenic (hcl-le"ni-an, hel-Ien'- 
ik), a. [Gr. hellenikos, hellenios, from Hel- 
Imes, the Greeks.] I^ertaiiiiiig to the Hel- 
lenes or inhabitants of Greece ; Greek ; 
Grecian. 

HeUenism (helTen-izm), n. [Gr. hellenis- 
mos, from Hellen, a Greek.] A phrase in 
the idiom, geuiu.s, or construction of the 
Greek language. 

Hellenist (helTen-ist), n. [Gr. hellSnistes, 
from Bcllen, a Greek.] 1, One who alfiliates 
with Greeks or who adopts their language, 
manners, and customs; especially, a Jew 
who used the Greek language in the early 
ages of Christianity,— 2, One skilled in tlie 
Greek language. ‘The critical Hellenist.' 
Balgarno. 

Hellenistic, Hellenistical (hel-len-ist'ik, 
hel-len-ist'ik-al), a. Pertaining to the Hel- 
lenists.— HciZcnistic language, the Greek 
spoken or used by the Jews who lived in 
Egypt and other countries where the Greek 
langufige prevailed. 

Hellenistically (hel-len-ist'ik-al-li), adv. 
According to the Hellenistic dialect. 
Hellenization (liellen-Tz:-a"shon), n. Act 
of using the Greek language. 

Hellenize (hellen-iz), v.i. To use the Greek 
language. 

Hellespont (helTes-pont), n, [Gr. Hclles- 
pontos, lib. sea of Helle (daughter of Atha- 
mas), who was drowned in it—Helle, Belles, 
and pantos, sea.] A narrow strait between 
Europe and Asia, now called the Bctrdan- 


I o.Ues; a part of the passage betAVeen the 
Enxine and the jlCgean ffea. 

Hellespontine (hel-les-ponfin), a. Pertain- 
ing to the Hellespont. 

Hell-fire (lieTfir), n. Tins fire of hell; the 
tonnents of hell. 

Hell-gate (hel'gat), n. The portal or en- 
trance into hell. ‘ Fast by hdl-gate. * Milton. 
HeH-hag (helTiag), n. A hag of hell; a ma- 
licious, iniscMevoiis old woman. 
Hell-hated (helTiat-ed), a. Abhorred as 
hell. Shale. 

Hell-haunted (lielTiant-ed), a. Haunted 
by the devil or evil spirits. ‘This /icZ^- 
haunted grove.' Dryden. 

Hellhood (hcFlind), n. The state or condi- 
tion of hell. Jhmu. tk 2M 
Hell-hound (heriiound), n. A dog of hell; 
an agent of hell; a miscreant. 

Hellicat (hel'i-kat), 71. A wicked creature- 
Sir W. Scott bScotclL] 

Hellicat, Hellieate (helT-kat, hel'i-kat), a. 
Light-headed; giddy; half-witted ; Auclent; 
extravagant. Sir W. Scott. [iScotch.] 
Helliert (hePi-Gr), n. One avIio heles or 
covers; a tiler or slater. See Hele. 

Hellish (hel'ish), a. Pertaining to hell; lit 
for or like hell in qualitie.?; infernal; malig- 
nant; wicked; detestable. ‘VnnqiilshheU- 
ftS*/?. wiles.’ Milton. ‘iicdhVi breasts.’ South. 
Hellishly (helTsh-li), adu. In a helli.sh man- 
ner; infernally; wickedly; detestably. 
HeUishness (hel'ish-nes), n. Tlie qualities 
of hell or of it.s inhabitants; extreme wicked- 
ness, malignity, or impiety; extremity of 
torment, 

Heilite (IielTt), n. One who frequents a 
gambling house. [Pare.] 

Hell-kite (IieFkit), n> A kite of hell: used 
metaphorically of a person of extreme 
cruelty. Shak. 

I Hellward (hePwerd), adw, ToAvard hell. 

! Hellyt (lieFi), a. Having the qualities of 
hell; hellish. 

Such bhispheuiies they bray out of their helly hearts. 

. ' Anthony A ndejson. 

Helm (lielm), 71. [A. Sax. helma, healma, a 
helm; B. helm, a tiller; G. lidni, a helve, a 
tiller— from root of helve (Avhichsee).] l.f A 
handle; a helve. 

A great nx first she gave, that two ways cut, 

In which a fair well-polish’d helm was put, 

That from an olive-bough received his frame. 

Chapman. 

2. The instrument by which a ship is steered, 
consisting of a rudder, a tiller, and in largo 
vessels a Avheel; in a narrower sense, the 
tiller. Hence, 3. The place or post of 
direction or management; as, to be at the 
helm in the administration. 

I may be wrong in the means, but that is no ob- . 
jection against the design: let those at the helm con- . 
trive it better. Swi/t. 

—To ease the helm, to give the wheel a 
quick turn down to meet a heavy sea and 
prevent the helmsman from lieing throAvn 
over the wheel— Bouu?. the helm! the 

order to pirsli it down to tlie lee-side of the 
ship, in order to put the ship about or to 
lay her to windward. — ZTjr; the helm! 
the order to put the helm a-weatliev.— Shift 
the helm! the order to put it from star- 
board to port, or the reverse. — Helm a~ 7 nid- 
ships, or right the helm! the order to keep 
it eA'en with the middle of the ship.— 
the helm ! the order to put it over towards 
the left side of the ship.— Atarboui-d the 
helm ! the order to put it on the right side 
of the ship, 

Helm (helm), v.t To steer; to guide; to 
direct. ‘The business He hath helmed." 
Shak. [Hare.] 

Helm (helm), n. A helmet, [Poetical and 
antiquarian.] See HELMET. 

Helm (helm), v.t. To cover Avitli a helmet. 
Helm (helm;, u. The stem or stalk of grain;' 
the haulm, 

Helmage (lielm'aj), 71 . Guidance. 

Helmed, Helmeted (helmcl, helm'et-ed), a. 
Furnisheil with a helmet. ‘Helmeted J3el- 
lona,’ BeaiL da FI. 

The helmed cherubim 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed. 

Miltoit. 

Helmet (helrn'et), 71. [Bira. from A. Sax. 
helm, Avhat covers, a helmet, from helmi, 
to cover; T). and G. helm, Goth, hilms, Icel, 
hjdlnir. See also Hell. ] 1. A defensive 
covering for tlie head ; especially, a piece 
of armour composed of metal, leather, (fee., 
for the protection of the head. The ear- 
lier : Greek and Homan helmets did not 
protect the face. During the middle ages ; 
helmets Avere made of steel, frequently 
inlaid with gold, and provided Avitli bars 
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AiiO flapB to cover the face iu hattle and to 
allow of being opened at other times. Ihe 
full- barred helmet entirely covered tlie 
Head, face, and neck, having m front per- 
forations for the adniissiou of air, au<l slits 



Full-barrea Hehnet. 


Open Helmet. 


thi'ougli which the wearer might see the 
ohjecta around him. Tlie open helmet 
covered only the head .ears, and neck, leaving 
the face unguarded. Some open helmets 
had a bar or bans from the forehead to the 
chin, to guard against tlie transverse cut of 
ii broadsword. The modern military hel- 
mets afford no protection for the face. Fire- 
men wear a Iieavy head-piece of leather and 
brass, or other materials, to protect them 
as ha* as possible from falling ruins at confla- 
grations. Helmets of white felt, with folds of 
linen wrapped round them, are worn in 
India and other hot climates as a protection 
against the sun. Tlie name hehnet is also 
given to a Idnd. of hat worn by policemen. — 

‘ 3. In the part of a coat of arras that 
bears the crest. Of the helmets borne oyer 
eoat-armoiir, the form and position of winch 
show the quality or dignity of the bearer, 
only four are used by English Iieralds—viz. 



King 


that assigned to the sovereign and princes 
of the blood-royal, which is full-faced, com- 
posed of gold, with the beaver divided into 
six projecting bars and lined wdth crimson; 



KnigJit. 


Esquire 


that borne by dukes, marcpiises, earls, vis- 
counts, and barons, which is of steel with 
five bars of gold, and represented somewhat 
in profile; that assigned to baronets and 
knights, which is a full-faced steel helmet 
with the visor open and without bars; and 
that of an esquiie and gentleman, wliich is 
of steel and always depicted in profile, with 
the visor closed.— 3. That which resembles 
a helmet in form, position, and the like; as, 
(ft) the upper part of a retort; (&) a heavy 
cloud hanging over the top of a mountain 
(see Hblmwhi)); (o) in bot the upper part 
of a ringent corolla. 

Helmet-flower (helm'et-flou-er), n, A plant 
audits dower; the aconite or wolf's-bane. 

Helmet-shaped (lielm'et-shapt), a. Shaped 
like a helmet; gateated (which see). 

Helmet-shell (iielm'et-shel), ? 1 . The com- 
mon name of the shells of the genus Cassis, 
a genus of pectinibran- 
cliiate gasteropods bo- 
longing to the family 
Buccini doo. Most of the 
species are inhabitants 
of tropical shores, but 
a few are found on the 
coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. Some of the 
shells attain a large 
size. Those of 0. 

Q. mrnuMy C^ tuherom, 
and other species, are the material on which 
shell cameos are usually sculptured. 
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Helmiclithyidse (hel-mik-tlnh-de), n. pi 
[CIr. hdnim^i, a worm, lehthyB, a fish, and 
eitlos, resemblaiioe.j Synonym of Leptoee- 
-phalidcdy a family of fishes, to which the 
Aiiglesea morris belongs, remarkable for 
the imperfect ossification of their skulls. 
Helminth (hel'nimth), n. [Gr. helmim, hd~ 
mlnthoi^y a worm.] 1. A worm; specifically, 
a parasitical worm, as a tapeworm, or hirva 
infesting the internal parts or intestinal 
canal of anunimal— 2. A silicate of aliumiia 
and iron witli magnesia, occurring in ver- 
micular crystallizations. 
Helmiiithagogue(hel-miu'tha-gog), n. [Gr. 
hdmimy hoiviintkoSy a worm, and ayd, to 
expel] In mod. a remedy against worms; 
an anthelmintic, 

Helminthiasis (hd-min-tlii'a-sis), n. [Gr. 
hehniiithiady to suffer from worms, from 
hehnvis, helmmtho$, a worm.] In 'ineil a 
generic name for the condition which gives 
occasion to the presence of worms in any 
part of the body. , . 

Helminthic (hel-inin'thik), [Gr, helmms, 
helminthos, a worm.] lielating to worms; 
expelling worms. 

Helminthic (Iiel-minThik), ii. A medicine 
for expelling worms. 

Helminthit e (hel-m i n'tlnt), n. [G r. h e limm, 
helminthos, a worm.] Tlie term applied to 
those long sinuous tracks coranion on the 
surface of sandstones, and usuallysupposed 
to be worm-trails. 

Helminthoid (liel-min'thoid), a. [Gr. hel- 
iHina, helminthos, a worm, and eidos, resem- 
blance,] Worm-shaped; vermiform. 
Helmintholite (hel-min^thol-it), n. [Gr. 
helmms, helminthos, a worm, and Uthos, a 
^tone.] A fossil worm, with or without a 
shell. 

Helmiixthologic, Helminthological (hei- 
min'thol-oj"ik, hel-iniiTfchol-oj"ilv-{il), «. [See 
Helminthology. ] Pertaining to lielmin- 
thoiogy. 

Helminthologist (hel-min-thoHo-jist), n. 
One who is versed in helminthology. 
Helminthology (Jiebmin-thoro- ji), [Gr. 

helmins, helminthos, a worm, and logos, dis- 
course.] The science or knowiedge of ver- 
mes or worms; the de.scriptioii and natural 
history of worms, more especially the Scole- 
cida. 

Helmless (lielm'les), a. Destitute of a hel- 
met. 

Helmless (helm'ies), a. Without a helm or 
steering apparatus. 

Helm-port (helm'port), n. Naut, the hole 
in the eoiuiter of a ship througli which the 
rudder passes. 

Helmsman (lielmzhnan), n. Ncmt the man 
at tlie helm or wheel who steers a ship. 
Helmwind (helm'wind), n. [From helm, a 
covering for the head. See Helmet. ] A 
wind in the mountainous parts of England: 
so called from the dark cloud called' helm 
that lies on the mountain tops for some days 
before the storm, wliile the rest of the sky 
is clear. 

Helocera (he-los'6-ra), n, pi [Gr. Mlos, a 
stud, and keras, a horn,] A tribe of pen- 
tamerous beetles, with clubbed antennte, 
limbs singularly flattened, and so arranged 
that each part can be folded closely up to 
the others, in which contracted state they 
are received in small cavities in the lower 
part of the body. The tribe includes the 
species of the genus Hister or mimic beetles, 
the Byrrhidpe or pill-beetles, <fec. 

Helodus (helo-dus), [Gr. helos, a stud, 
and odoiis, a tooth,] A fossil genus of shark 
teeth, so termed from tlie stud-like appear- 
ance of their crushing crowns. They abound 
in carboniferous limestone, 

Helonias (he-lo'ni-as), n. [From Gr. helos, 
a marsh.] A Korth American genus of 
plants, nat. order jMelanthaceie. They have 
tuberous roots, broadly lanceolate leaves, 
and a scape bearing a dense raceme of 
nearly sessile flowers. 

Helopidse (lie-lopfi-de), n. pi. A family of 
coleopterous insects, belonging to the sec- 
tion Heteromera, named from the genus 
Hclops, several species of which are found 
in England, living in x'otten wood, and 
under the bark of trees, 

Helosis, Helotis (he -10 'sis, he-lo'tis), n, 
[Gr. heild, to turn.] In pathol eversion of 
the eyelids, and convulsions of the muscles 
of the eyes; strabismus, Dimglison. 

Helot (hefiot), n. [Gr. heildtes, a Spartan 
serf, a bondsman.] A slave in ancient 
Sparta; hence, a slave in general, 

Those unfortunates— the Helots of mankind, more 
or less numerous in every community. Is. Taylor. 


Helotism (he'l ot-izm), n. The condition of 
the Helots, slave.s in Sparta; slavery. 
Helotry (lie'lot-ri), n. Helots in a collec- 
tive sense; a body of persons in a condition 
similar to that of Helots; bondsmen. 

The Helotry of Mammon are not, in our day, so 
easily enforced to content themselves as the peasant^ 
of that happy period, as Mr. Soutliej'^ considers it, 
which elap.sed between the fall of the feudal and the 
rise of commercial tyranny. Macmilay, 

Help (help), v.f. Conjugated regularly, the 
old past tense and participle holp and hoU 
pen being olisolete or used only in poetry. 
[A. Sax. lielpan, Goth, hilpnn, .D, helpen, 
ioel. hjdlpai G. helfon, to help— from same 
root as Skr. Jealp, to suit, to be of service.] 

1. To lend strength or means toward effect- 
ing any purpose; to aid; to assist; as, to 
help a man in his work; to help anotlier in 
raising a building; to help one to pay hi.s 
debts ; to help the memory or the under- 
standing. ‘ Being lustily holpen by the 
rest.’ Tennyson. 

Help thyself and God ivill help thee. G. Herbert, 
How should I that am a king^, 
However much he help me at my need, 

Give iny one daughter saving to"a king, 

Texnysoii, 

2. To bring succour or relief to; to succour; 
to relieve ; as, to help one in distress. 

Help me, Lysander, help me ! do thy best 
To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast. 

SkaJi, 

3. To cure or to mitigate, as pain or disease; 
to cure or relieve, as a person in pain or 
disease ; to heal (with of). 

Do wounds help woiiiids, or grief help grievous 
deeds. Shak, 

The true calamus helps a cough. Gerard. 

Love doth to her eyes repair 
To him of his blindness. Skak, 

4. To change for tlie better ; to remedj' ; to 
avail against ; to prevent. 

Cease to lament for what thou canst not kelp, Shak. 

If they take offence wlaen we give none, it is a 
thing we cannot kelp. Sanderson. 

5. To forbear; to avoid. 

I cannot help remarking the resemblance between 
him and our author. Pope. 

fl. To increase ; to aggravate. [Rare.] 

Their armour helped their harm, crushed in and 
bruised 

Into their substance pent. Milton. 

vSiich an infinitive as to go, to take, <&c,, is 
often omitted after help, especially in col- 
loquial language ; as, help me in . that is, help 
me to go in; help me off my horse. ‘ Bless- 
edly holp hither.’ Shak. — To help) fonvavd, 
to advance by assistance; to assist in mak- 
ing progi'ess.— To help off, to remove hy 
help ; to occupy or engros.s. ‘ To help vif 
their time.' Locke, [Rave.]— To help on, to 
forward; to aid.— To help out, to aid in 
delivering from difficulty, or to aid in com- 
pleting a design. 

The god of learning and of light, 

Would want a god himself to’ him Swipt. 

—To help over, to enable to surmomrt; as, 
to help one over a difficulty. — To help to, to 
supply with; to furnish with. 

Whom they would help to ii kingdom. 

I Maccab. viu, 13. 

—To help Up, to raise; to support. ‘A man 
is well /toZp np that trusts to you.’ Shak. 
Syn. To aid, assist, succour, relieve, serve; 
Help (help), r.f. To lend aid; to contribute 
strength or means ; to be of use ; to avail. 

‘ Though what they (words) do impart help 
not at all.’ Shak. 

A generous present helps to persuade, as well as 
an agreeable person. Garth, 

— To help out, to lend aid; to bring a 
supply. 

Some, wanting the talent to write, mfide it their / 
care that the actors should help otd where the Muses 
failed, Rymer, 

Help (help), n. [A. Sax. helpe, Icel hydlp. See 
the verb.] 1. Aid furnished toward promot- 
ing an object, or deliverance from difficulty 
or distress; aid; assistance. 

Give us helpixoxd trouble; for vain is the help of 
man. Ps. k, it. 

Embrace, and invite helps, and advices, touching 
the execution of thy place. Bacon, 

% That which gives assi,stance; one wfiio or 
that which contributes to advance a pur- 
l^ose. 

Virtue is a friend and a help to rmture. South, 

God is a very present help in time of trouble. 

Ps. 'XlVl. I, ■ ■ 

3. Remedy; relief; as, the evil is done and 
there is no help for it ; tliere is no help for 
the man; his disease is incurable.— 4. A 
hired man «n' woman ; a domestic servant. 
[United States.] 

Helper (holiiTh*), n. One that helps, aids, or 
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assists; an assisturit; an auxiliary; that 
furnishes or ailministers a remedy, ^ Any 
helper for Israel. ’ 2 Ki. xiv. 20. 

Coiiip^iSHion ... is ... an helper oftentimes of evils. 

Dr.H.Morr. 

Help-fellow (lielp'feMo), n, A colleag-ue ; 
a partner or assodate; a helimiatc. ‘ An 
hetp-felloio oi ovLv oifice/ UdalL 
Helpful (help'fiil), a. Furnishing help; u.se' 
ful; wholesome; salutary. ‘J/dp/aJ me- 
dicines.’ Raleigh. 

Helpfulness (heliyful-nes), n. The condi- 
tion or characteristic of being helpful; 
assistance ; usefulness. 

You .saw the begiiuungs of civilization as it were, 
and the necessity of mutual helf/idness: axivimj the 
settlers. IF. Black. 

Helpless (help'les), a. 1. Destitute of help 
or strength; needing help; feeble; weak; as, 
a helplees babe. 

How .shall I then your helpless fame defend. Pape. 

2. Bringing or affording no help; nnaiding. 

Yet since the gods have been 
Helpless foreseers of my plagues. Chapman, 

8. Beyond lielp; irremediable, ‘Helpiless 
harms.’ 4.t Unsupplied; destitute. 

Helpless of all that human wants require. Dryden. 

Helplessly (lielp'ies-li), «dr. In a helpless 
manner. 

Helplessness (help'les-nes), n. The state of 
being helpless. 

It is the tendency of sickness to reduce our extrav- 
agant self-estiiiiatiou, by exhibiting our solitary 
lessness. Btichminsler, 

Helpmate (help'mat), n. lEclp and mate.] 
A mate that helps; a helper; a partner; a 
companion; a wife. 

Helpmeet (helphnet), n. fA corruption of 
helpmate, the change beiiig probably sug- 
gested by the expression * an help meet for 
iiim ’ in Gen. ii. 18.] A iiartner; a consort; 
a wife; a helpmate. 

Helpmeet is not a compound to be defended, and 
yet it lias been used by at least two writers of \'ery i 
hiffli repute (.Southey, Dr. Newman). i 

Pitsedioard Hall. 

Helter-skelter (herter-skel'ter), adv. [A 
sort of onomatopoesis representing bustle, 
noise, and confusion. Comp. hiihhU-hiibUe, 
huriy-'hnrly; G. holter-polter; Bw. huller om 
huller, &c.] An expression denoting hurry 
and confusion. 

HclU'r.-sl;ellcrha.ve l rode ta thee. Shal\ 
Helve (helv), n. [A. Sax. helf, hylf, Mel/a, 
O.H.G. halbe, helhe.] 1. The liandle of an 
axe or hatchet. —>2. f The head of an axe. 
[Bare.] 

The helve of the axe craved a handle of the wood 
of oaks. Fuller. 

Helve (helv), v. t. pret. & pp. helved; ppr. 
haloing. To furnish with a helve, as an 
axe. 

Helve-hammer (helvliam-mer), n. A lai^^e, 
heavy blacksmith’s hammer’ for iiiaiiufactiir- 
ing wrought iron, tilted by the helve and 
oscillating on bearings. 

Helvella Oiel-vel'la), n. A genus of fungi, 
cue species of which, JJ. esaulenta, is a 
delicate article of food. 

Helvellei (hel-velle-i), n. pi. An order’ of 
fungii of the division A.scomycetes, distin- 
guished by the hymenium being more or less 
exposed, comi>rismg the esculent Helveilse, 
the morels, &c. 

Helver (helv'er), n. In mining, the handle 
or helve of a tool. 

Helvetic (hei-vet'ik), a. [L. Eelvcticus, from 
Helvelii. Probably-high-hiil-iiien.] Of or 
pertaining to the Helvetii, the inhabitants 
of the Alps, now Switzerland, or what per- 
tains to the modern states and inhabitants 
of the Alpine regions; as, the Ueluiic con- 
federacy; Helvetic states. 

Helvetic (liel-vet'ik), n. A follower of 
Zwivjglins in opposition to Luther. 

Heivin, Helvine (hel'vin), n. [From Gr. 
hellm, the sun, in allusion to its yellow 
colour.] A nriiieral of a yellowish colour, oc- 
curring* in regular tetrahedrons, rvith trunc- 
ated angles. It is related to the garnet 
group, and molt.s ea-ily into a blackish-brown 
glass. It is found near Schwartzenberg in 
Saxony. 

Helvite (hel'vit), n. Same as Heivin (which 
see). 

Helwingiacese (liel-win^ji-tV'se-e), n. pi. A 
small nat. order of monochlaniydeous di- 
cotyledonous plants, nearly allied to the 
Araliaceiu, with alternate leaves, aiidfloAvers 
clustered on the midribs of the leaves. The 
young leaves ol Helioingia msdfoUa txre 
used in Japan as ah esculent. 


Helxlne (helks’in), n. A plant having leaves 
like tlu:me of ivy. Cmhh. 

Hem (hem), n. [A. Sax. hem, henmi; comp. 
Fris. 'hemn, and W. hem, hem, border. Per- 
liaps from a verb with sense of stopping, 
and hence of inclosing ; comp. G. hemmen, 
to stop a wheel, to stop, to check.] 1. The 
border of a garment, doubled and sewed to 
strengthen it, and prevent the ravelling of 
the weft threads.— 2. Edge; border; margin. 
‘The very hern of the sea.’ S/m/r.'-lJ. lu 
arch, the spiral projecting part of tlie Ionic 
capital. 

Hem (hem), v.t. pret. & pp. henimed; ppr. 
hemming. 1. To form a iieni or border to; 
to fold and sew, down the edge of ; as, to 
hem a handkerchief.— 2. To border; to edge. 
AH the skirt about 

Was henzifi'd with golden fringe. Spenser. 

—To hem ahout or anmnd, to slnit in; to 
inclose. ‘With valiant sfinadrons round 
about to hem.’ Fairfax..— To hem in, to 
inclose and confine; to surromid; to environ; 
as, the troops viere kerfimed in by tlie enemy. 

So was it hemmed in by woody lullb, Sir P. Sidney. 

—To hem oiitf to shut out. ‘You can not 
hem me oifct of London/ ircixs-fcr. 

Hem (hem), interj. [Imitative, and more 
correctly km.] An exclamation, wliose ut- 
terance is a voluntary half-cougii, loud or 
.subdued, as the emotion may suggest: some- 
times used as a noun. 

I would try if I could cry hem, and have him. Shah. 

Hem (hem), v.L To make the sound ex- 
pressed by the word hem; hence, to hesitate 
or stammer in speaking; to hum. Bhak. 
Hem (hem), v. t. To i’ernove by henimiiig or 
ha%vkmg. Shale. 

Hem t (hem), pron. Them. Chaucer, Spjen- 
ser, &G. 

Hemachate (he'ma-kfit), n. [G-r. havma,, 
blood, and achates, agate.] A species of 
agate, intei’spersecl with spots of red Jasjier. 
Hemachrome (he'ma-krtjm), n. Same ns 
Hcemachrome. 

Hemadromometer (hehn a- dro-ni om^^e t-er), 
■n. [Gr, haima, blood, dronios, u course, and 
metron, a measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the rate at which the blood moves 
in the arteries. 

HemadromometrY(he'ma-di'o-inom"et-ri), 
■n. The art of measuring the rate at which 
the blood moves in the arteries. 
Hemadynamometer ( he ' ma-di-na-mom"- 
et-er), n. [Gr, haima, blood, and dynamo.- 
meter (which see).] A contrivance for as- 
certaining the pressure of the blood in the 
arteries or veins by observing the height to 
which it will raise a column of mercury. 
Hemal (hehnal), a. Same as Hmnial. 
Hemanilnis (he-mau'thus), n. Same as 
Ilcmnanthus. 

Hemapopliysis (he-ma-pof'i-sis), n. Same 
as, Haanapophysk. 

Hemastatic, Ilemastatical (lie-ma-stat'ik, 
he-ma-stat'ik-al), a. [Gr, haima, blood, ami 
statikos, causing to stand, from hMBmi, to 
stand.] 1. Eclating to the weight of the 
blood.— 2. In med. serving to arrest the 
escape or flow of blood, as a medicine; ar- 
resting hemorrhage. 

Hemastatic (he-ma-stat'ik), n. A remedy 
for stanching the flow of blood. 
Hemastatics (he-ma-statflks), n. The doc- 
trine of the motion of the blood in living 
bodies. 

Hematein, Hemateine (he-ma-te'in), n. 
(Probably Ci o Hi-^ Og. ) A dark-red colouring 
matter obtained” by acting on hematoxylin 
by ammonia. With excess of ammonia it 
forms a splendid purple matter. 
Hematemesis (he-ma-ten/e-sis), n. Same 
as Hcematemesk. 

Hematherm (he'ma-th^rm), 71 . [Gr. haima, 
blood, and theimws, hot,] A name given by 
some zoologists to a warm-blooded animal. 
Hematin, Hematine (hehna-thi), n. [Gr. 
haima, kaimatos, blood.] 1. The red colour- 
ing matter of the blood occurring in solu- 
tion in the interior of the blood corpuscles 
or cells. Watts gives the formula Co; 5 H 02 Fo 
Ojj as probable. It is the only striictiire 
of the body, except hair, which contains 
iron. Hematin can be obtained by siih- 
mltting the comminuted clod of ox blood, 
freed as much as possible from serum, to 
pressure, and agitating the expressed liquid 
by small portions with a saturated solution 
of oxalic acid, with addition of alcohol and 
a large quantity of ether. The solution, 
left to stand for some weeks over chloride 
of calcium, deposits the hematin in small 
black nodules made up of cubes. It may be 


I obtained in various other ways. — 2. The 
luiine smnetimes given to heinato.xylin. See 
HK.UATOXyLIN. 

Hematite (Iie'ma-tit), 11 . [Gr. hai-matites, 
from haima, blood. } A name applied to two 
ores of iron, red hematite and brown hema- 
tite, They are both of a fibrous structure, 
and the filjres, themgh sometimes nearly 
parallel, usually dii’erge or even I’adlate 
from a centre. They rarely occur amor- 
phous, blit almost always in concrjeti<.ms, 
leniform, globular, liotryoidal, stalactific, 
&c. The red hematite (culled sometimes 
bloodHtone) is a variety of the red oxide; its 
streak ami powder are always nearly blood- 
red. It is one of the most important iron- 
ores. The brown heniatite is a variety of 
the brown oxide or hydrate; its streak and 
powder are ahvays of a brownish yellow. 
Hematitic (he-ma-tit'ik), a. Pertaining to 
hematite or re.semb]ing it. 

Hematocele (hehna-to-sel), «. [Gr, haima, 
hairnatos, blood, and kele, a tninour.] A 
tumour filled with Idood; a swelling of the 
scrotum or spermatic cord containing blood. 
Hematology (he-ma-toro-ji), a. [Gr. haima, 
hairnatos, blood, and logos, a discourse,] The 
doctrine of the blood. 

Hematosin, Hematosine (he-rna-to'sin), «. 
[Or. haima, hairnatos, blood,] The red col- 
ouring matter of the blood. See HEMATIN. 
HematOSiS (he-ma-to’sis), n. Same as //«:- 
■watosk. 

Hematoxylin, Hematoxyline (he-iua- 
tolcsfl-lin), n. [Gr. haima, liminatos, blood, 
and a: 2 /bm, "wood.] (Cicni 40 c.) The colour- 
ing principle of logwood (Hmnatoxylon 
ca mpiechian'Ufn), of a red colour and bitterish 
taste. It crystallizes in small crystalline 
lamimo of a reddish-white colour. Their 
taste is bitter, acrid, arid slightly astringent. 
This colouring matter is a constituent part 
of all tlie colours prepared with logwood, 
and the changes wmicli It undergoes by the 
action of acids and alkalies rencier it useful 
as a reagent to detect their presence. 
Heinatoxyloii(he-ma-toks'i-lon). See Has- 
MATOXYLON. 

Hematuria (he-ma-tiiTi-a), n. Same as 
Ilmnaturia. 

Hemelytron (hem-eiT-tron), n. pi. Heme- 
lytra (hem-el‘i-tra). 
A wing-cover of a tetrap- 
terous insect when it is 
coriiiceoiis at the base 
and membranous at the 
extremity, as in tlie order 
Homiptera. In the fig. 
a show's tlie coriaceous 
or leathery portion, and 
he the membranous or 
transparent portions. 
Hemeralopia (he'nie-ra-16'T)i-a), n. [Gr. he- 
mera, the day, alaos, blind, and dpu, the eye.] 
A defect in the sight in consequence of 
which a person can see only by artificial 
light; day blindness. It is also used, how- 
ever, for exactly the opposite defect of 
vision. See Hygtaiopia. 
Hemerobaptist(he'me-ro-bap"tist), n. [Gr. 
heniera, day, and to ivash.] One of a 

sect among the Jews who liathed every day. 
Hemerobian (lie-me-ro'bi-an), n. A iieurop- 
terous insect of the family Hemerobiidie. 
HemerobMse(hc'me-ro-bi'T-de),n.pL [Typi- 
cal genus Hemerobius— Gr. hemera, a day, 
bios, life, and Gv.eidos, resemldance.]' Lace- 
wing flies, a family of neuropterous insects, 
remarkable for the exceeding brilliancy of 
the eye.s in most of the species, and for tlie 
delicate structure and varied colours of their 
long reticulated wings. The larvav prey 
upon plant-lice. 

Hemerobius (he-me-ro'bi-us), ?i. [See He- 
MEROBIIDAU.] A geiius of iieuropteious in- 
sects, tlie type of the family Hemerobiidfo. 
The eggs are placed in a long thx’ead-like 
pedicel. 

Hemerocallide® ( he ' me - ro -kaMi<Fe-e ), 
7 i.pl. [See Hemekoo ALUS.] A section of 
the nat. order Liliaceco, comprising many 
showy plants bearing red, white, blue, or 
yellow umbellate or racemose flowers.^ It 
includes the New Zealand flax (Pkormkim 
ie-nax), and Smsevwra eylmdra, which 
yields fibres for cordage. 

Hemerocallis (heTne-rd-lval'Tis), n. [Gr, he- 
mera, the day, and IcaUktos, most beauti- 
ful.] A genus of Liliaceie, natives of tem- 
perate Asia and Eastern Europe, two species 
of which (H. Jlava and IL fulva) are grown 
in gardens for the beauty of their flowers, 
under the name of day-lily. They have 
long radical leaves, and a branched few- 
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lowered .sc,:«pe, with Inrga Jiaiirlsome Idos- 
sonis, tlie seginenta of which are united into 
a fciiJ>e. . , , 

Hemi- (he'mi). [Gr. hCun, abbrev. from he- 
mim, mmt, of hemMus, Jiaif.J A prolix sig- 
nifying- half, used in niany compound words 
derived from the GreeJe ; equivalent to L, 
Hemi, Fr, demi , , 

Hemianatropai, Hemaanatropous (he'- 
ini-jm-at^rop-al, he'im-an-at"rop-us), a, 
fPrelix hemi, and amitro'pal (which see). 
In half-aimtropah applied to ovules. 
Hezniearp (iie'raidcarp), n, fPrellx hemi, 
and Gr. harpos, fruit.] In hot one of the 
halves of a fruit wliitda spontaneously 
divides in to two. 

Heanicrania, Hemicrany Oie-mi-km'ni-a, 
he'jni-kra-ni), n. [Pretix hemi, and Gr. 
h'linion, tlie skull] A pain that aifects only 
one side of the head. 

Heixaicranic (he-mi-kran'ik), a. delating 
to heniierania. 

Heaaiicycle (he'mi-sf-kl), n. [Gr. Jmnikyldos, 
—hemi, half, and IcyJdoH, a circle. ] 1. A half 
circle; more generally called a Semicircle. 
2. A semicircular arena; a semicircular 
room or division of a room. 

The collectionfi will be displayed in the hemicycle 
of the central pavilion of the palace of the Troca- 
dero. Academy. 

Hemidiactyl (he-rai-dak'til), a. In zonl. 
having an oval disk at the base of the toes, 
as in some saurian reptiles. 

Hemidactylus (he-mi-dak'til-us), %. [Pre- 
fix hemi, and Gr. dalcfylos, a finger or toe.] 
A genus of lizards belonging to tlie gecko 
family or iiat-toed lizards, which have an 
oval disk at the base of tlie toes. 
Hemidesmus (he-nii-cleshuus), u. [Prefix 
hemi, and Gi\ desmos, a band— alluding to 
the filaments,} A genus of twining plants, 
nat. order Asclepiadacem, having opposite 
leaves, an d cymes of small greenish fio wers. 
JET. indieus yields the Indian sarsaparilla, 
a reputed alterative, diuretic, and tonic, 
which is rarely employed in England. 
Hemidiapente (Iie-mi-di'a-pen."te), n. [Pre- 
fix /icmi, and Gr. diaponte, a fifth in music.] 
Ill mude, an imperfect fifth, 

Hemiditone (he-mFdi-ton), [Prefix hemi, 
and Gr. ditojios, at two tones— df, for din, 
twice, double, and toms, a tone,] In G7'eeJc 
mnsic, the lesser or minor third. 
Hemidystrophia (he'im-dis-tr6"fi-a), n. 
[Prefix hemi, Gr. dys, ill, and tropfie, from 
tre'phO, to nourish.] In hot a term employed 
to design the partial nourishment of trees, 
owing to the unequal distribution of their 
roots, from these being prevented spreading 
in some directions, or other causes. 
Hemigale (he-mig'ade), ?i. [Prefix Aemf, and 
Gr. gale, weasel.] A Bornean animal of the 
civet family, distinguished by the row of 
broad dark stripes which cross its back. It 
is a 8ub-genu.s of Paradoxurus. 
Hemigamous (he-mig'a-mua), a, [Prefix 
hemi, and Gr. gamos, marriage.] In hot 
having one of the two fiorets in the same 
apikolet neuter, and the other unise.xual, 
wiiether male or female: said of grasses, 
Hemiglypli (hc'mi-glif), n. [Prefix hemi, 
and Gr. glyphe, a carving.] In arc A the 
half channel at the edge of the triglyph 
tablet in the Doric entablature. 

Hemlhedral (he-mi-he'dral), a. [Prefix heiiii, 
and Gr. hedra, a face.] In mineral a t-erni 
aiiplied to a crystal having only half the 
number of planes belonging to any par- 
ticular modification wliicli the law of sym- 
metry requires, as when a cube has planes 
only oh half of its eight solid angles, or one 
plane out of a pair on each of its edges; or 
as, in the case of a tetrahedron, which is 
heinihedral to an octohedi-on, it being con- 
tained under four of the planes of an octo- 
hedron. 

Hemihedrally (he-mi-ho'dral-li), adv. In a 
heinihedral manner, 

Hemihedrisni (he-mi-he'drizm), n. In 
ary ml the property of crystallizing hemi- 
hedrally. 

Hemihedron (Iie-mi-he'dron), A solid 
heinlhetlrally divided; thus the tetrahedron 
is a hemihedron. 

Hemlmetahola (lie'mi-me-tab"o-lH), n. pi 
[Prefix hemi, and Gr. metaholS, change.] The 
section of the class Insecta which undergo 
an incomplete metamorphosis. See Insect. 
Hemiinetaholie (heGni-me-ta*boFTk), a. 
[See Hemimetxbola.] In sool. a term ap- 
plied to those imsects which undergo an in- 
complete metamorphosis, the larva differ- 
ing from the perfect insect chiefly in the 
absence of wings and in size. 


! Hemiihorplaic (he-ini-moFfik), a. [Prefix 
' hemi, and Gr. morpM, form.] In crystal a 
term applied to a crystal having the two 
ends modified witli unlike planes. 

Hemina (he-mi'na), n. [L., from Gr. hemina, 
from heinisus, half.] 1. An ancient llomuii 
measure containing half a sextarius, and, 
according to Arhuthnot, almiit ^ pint Eng- 
lisli ’Wine measure.— 2. In med. a measure 
equal to about 10 fiiiid ounces. 

Hemiope (lie'mi-op), n. [Prefix hemi, and 
Gr. ops, Qpos, a voice.] An ancient musical 
wind-instrument consi.sting of a tube with 
three Jiolcs. 

Heiniopia, Heniiopsy (he-mi-d'pi-a, he-mi- 
op'si), n. [ITefix hemi, and Gr. opuik, sight.] 
A defect of vision in which the patient sees 
only a part of the object be looks at, the 
middle of it, its circumference, or its upper 
or lower part, or more commonly one lateral 
half being completely obscured. 
Hemiplegia, Hemiplegy (he-mi-ple'ji-a, 
he'mi-ple-ji), n. [Prefix hemi, and Gr. pleye, 
a stroke, from %desso, to strike.] A palsy 
that affects one half of the body; a paralytic 
affection on one side of the human frame. 
Hemiplegic (he-mi-plej'ik), a, Eelating to 
hemiplegia. 

Hemiplexy (he'mi-pleks-i), n. Same as 
Hemiplegia. 

Hemipode (he'mi-pod), n. A hii-d of the 
genus Hemipodius. 

Hemipodms (he-mi-pb'di-us), n. [Prefix 
hemi, and Gr. pous, podos, a foot, from the 
hind-toe being absent.] A genus of rasorial 
birds allied to the quails. The species are 
found chiefly in Africa and Asia. The sw'ift- 
flying hemipodius is the little quail of New 
South ’Wales. 

Hemiprisni (lie^mi-prizm), n. [Prefix hemi, 
and prism (which see).] In crystal, a form 
in the inonoclinic and triclinic systems of 
crystallization that comprises hut one face 
of a prism and its opposite, Dana. 
Hemiprismatic ( he ' mi - pris - mat " ik ), a. 
[Prefix heinl and pruinatic (which see).] 
Half prismatic. 

Hemipter, Hemipteran (he~mip't6r, he- 
mip'ter-an), n. An insect of the order He- 
miptera. 

Hemipt era ( ho - mip ' t6r-a ), n. pi [Prefix 
hemi, and Gr. jdevon, a wing.] An order 
of four- winged insects, having a suctorial 
proboscis, the outer wings, or ■wing-covers, 
cither entirely formed of a substance inter- 
mediate lietweeu the elytra of beetles and 
the ordinary membranous wings of most in- 
sects, or leathery at the base and transpa- 
rent towards the tips (heinolytra). In one 
group (Apliides) aU the wings when present 
are membranous. The true wings are 
straight and unplaited. Some feed on vege- ' 
table and some on animal juices. Those 
having the upper wings of a uniform sub- | 
stance tlirougliout (whether leathery or ' 
transparent) have been constituted into a 
section, and by some naturalists into an 
order named Homoptei-a; those having them 
partly leathery and partly transparent con- 
stitute the section or order Heteroptera. The 
plant-lice, boat-liy, cochineal insect, locust, 
bug, lantern-fly, &c., belong to this order. 
Heraipteral, Hemipterous (he-mip'ter-al, 
he-mip'ter-us), a, i3elonging to the order 
Hemiptera; having the upper wings half 
crustaeeoiis and half membranaceous. 
Hemisphere (hehni-isfer), n. [Gr. liwu*- 
sphairion —Imrvi, half, and sphairion, a 
globe.] 1. A half sphere; one half of a 
sphere or globe when divided by a plane 
passing, or regarded as jjassing, through its 
centre; half the terrestrial globe; half of 
the celestial globe, or half the surface of the 
heavens.— 2. A map or projection of half the 
terrestrial or celesti al sphere. —Hemispheres 
of the hmin, the two paints which constitute 
the upper surface of the ])raln. See Brain. 
Hemispheric. Hemispherical (iie-mi-sfe'- 
rik, he-mi-sfeTik-al), a. Containing or per- 
taining to a hemisphere; as, a heniisjdieric 
figure or form; RhemispJtericalhody. Boyle. 
Hemispheroidal (he'mi-sfe-roid''al), a. Ap- 
proaching to the figure of a hemispfiere; 
having a figure resembling a hemisifiiere, 
Hemispherule (lie-mi-sfeTiil), %.■ A hah 
siflierule. 

Hemistich (he'mi-stik), qi. [Gr. Mmistiehion 
—hemi, half, and stichos, a row, a line, a 
verse.] Half a poetic verse, or a verse not 
completed, 

Hemistichal (he-inis'tik-al), a. Pertaining 
to or written in hemistichs; by, according 
to, or into hemistichs; as, an hemistichdl 
division of a verse. 



Hemitone (he^mi-ton), n, [Prefix hemi, and 
Gr. to nos, a tone.] In music, same as Semi- 
tone, hut seldom used. 

Hemitrichous (he-mit'ri-kus), a. [Prefix 
he7)ii, and Gr. thrix, trichos, hair. ] In hot 
half covered with hairs, 

Hemitropal, Hemitropous Che-mitTo-pal, 
he-initT'O-pus), a. [Prefix hemi, and Gr. tro- 
pos, a turn, from trepo, to turn,] 
1. Turned half round; half -invert- 
ed. —2. In hot applied to an ovule 
in which the axis of the nucleiisis 
more curved than in an anatropal 
ovule. 

Hemitrope(he'mi-trop),a. [Prefix 
hemi, and Gr. trope, a turning.] 
Half-turned; specifically, in 7nin- 
Hemitropai applied to a crystal whicli 
Ovule, has two similar parts or halves, 
one of whicli is turned half round 
upon the other. 

Hemitrope (he'mi-trdp), n. [See Hemitro- 
pal.] 1. Anything hemitropal in structure. 
2. In crystal, a twin-crystal. 

Hemitropy (he-mit'ro-pi), n. In crystal 
twin- composition in crystals. 

Hemlock (hemfiok), [A. Sax. liemlcdc, 
hymlie—hem, hym, of doubtful meaning, 
and Zfidc, an herb. Comp, garlic, charlock, 
Ac.] A poisonous plant, Coniimi Qnacida- 
turn, nat. order Umbelli^ne, sujiposed to 
be identical vuth the koneion (hemlock) of 
the Greeks. It is a tall, erect, branching 
biennial, with a smooth, shining, hollow 
stem, usually marked with purplish spots, 
elegant much-divided leaves, and white 
flowers in compound umliels of ten or more 
rays, surrounded by a general involucre of 
three to seven leaflets. It is found in Bri- 
tain and throughout Europe and temperate 
Asia in waste" places, hanks, and . under 
walls, and is said to be fatal to cows, liufc . 
that horses, goats, and sheep may feed upon 
it without danger. The poison administered 
to Socrates is supposed to have been a decoc- 
tion of it, though others are of opinion that 



Hemlock [Centum maatlatutn). 

the potion was olitained from wtiter-hemlock 
(Cicuta virosa). Hemlock is a powerful se- 
dative, and is used medicinally. The exG'acfc 
is considered the best preparation. It is 
often serviceable as a substitute for, or an 
accompaniment to opium. It has been found 
very useful in chronic rheumatism and in 
hooping-cough, in allaying tlie pain of irrit- 
able sores and cancerous ulcers. The vir- 
tues of hemlock reside in an alkaline priu- 
cijple termed conia or eonvne. See Conia.—- 
Hemlock spmice, an American fir (the Ahies 
canade^isis), so called from its branches re- 
sembling in tenuity and position the com- 
mon hemlock, -—IFafcr- /nun foc/c, Cicuta vi- 
I'osa,— Hemlock 7mter-dro2)wort, (Enantha 
crocata. 

Hemmel (liemhnel), n. [Comp. D. hemel, G. 
himmcl, heaven, a canopy, formerly a cover- 
ing.] A crowd or herd, as of cattle; a shed 
or hovel for cattle. [Local] 

Hemming, Himming (liem'ing, himTng),n. 
A shoe or sandal made of raw hide. 

Hemoptysis, Hemoptoe (he-mop'tis-is, he- 
mo]fito-e), n. Same as Hcemoptysis (which 
see). • , ' . " 

Hemorrhage (heTnor-uj), n. [Gr. haimor- 
rhagia — hairnet, blood, and rhegnymi, to 
break, to burst.] A discharge of blood from 
the blood-vessels. 

Hemorrhagic (he-mor-aj'ik), a. Pertaining 
to a flux of blood; consisting in hemor- 
rhage, 

Hemorrhagyt (he'mor-a-ji), n. Hemor- 
rhage. Bay. 

Hemorrhoid] (he^mor-oid), n. [See Hb- 
MOERHOIDS.] A venomous worm or ser- 
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pent. ' The venomous worms called hemor- 
rhoids.’ HolMnd. 

Hemorriioidal (he-mor-oid'al), a. Pertain- 
ing to the iiemorrhoids; as, the hemorrhoidal 
vessels. 

HemorrllOids (he'mor-oidz), n. pi [Gr. hai- 
morrho'is, haimorrlwidos, a gushing of blood 
—haima. blood, and rhoos, a flowing, from 
rheo, to flow.] Painful tumours or tubercles, 
consisting of enlargements of the imicous 
inembrahe, formed in the rectum or around 
the anus, frequently accompanied by bleed- 
ing when at stool; x>iles; in Serip. emtTods. 
See Piles. 

Hemp (hemp), [A. Sax. hmiept^ lianep, 
Oomp. D. hermepf Dau. Iiamp, Icel. hmnpr, 
G. hanf, and the cog. words, Armor, canid, 
Ir. cannaib, enaib, Lith. Icanape, L. canna- 
bis, Gr. Jmnnabis, Per. Icand, Skr. cana, 
hemp.] 1. A plant of the genus Cannabis, 
nat. order Cannabinacea), C. satim being 
the only known species. It is an annual her- 
baceous plant, the 
fibre of wliicli consti- 
tutes tbe hemp of 
commerce. It is a 
native of Western and 
Central Asia, but lia.s 
been long naturalized 
in Brazil and tropical 
Africa, and is exten- 
sively cultivated in 
Italy and many other 
countries of Europe, 
particularly Russia 
andPoIand. Its fibre is 
tough and strong, and 
pec?uUarIy adapted 
for weaving into 
coarse fabrics such as 
sail-clotli, and twist- 
ing into ropes and Hemp {Catmabts saH’Zfa). 
cables. Immense 

(liiantities are imported into this country 
from R.us.sia for the use of the navy. The 
Indian variety, often known as Gminahis in- 
dica, is tlie .source oi the narcotic drug bhang 
or hashish, (See Bhang.) The plants of the 
genus Sanseviera are known by the name 
of bmostrinff-hemp (which see). --2. The skm 
or rind of the plant prepared for spinning. 
3. A cant term for a rope and for hanging. 
Hemp-agrimony (hemp-ag'ri-mim-ni), n. A 
plant, hJupatorimn cannabinmn. See Eu- 

PATORT.UM. ■ 

Hempen (hempen), a. Made of hemp; as, a 
Imnyen cord. — Hempen collar, hempen 
caudle, the noose of the hangman’s rope 
placed round the neck. 

Ye shall Imve a hempen caudle then, and the help 
of a hatchet. Shak, 

Hempie (hempT), n. One for whom the 
hemp grows; a rogue: commonly applied 
in a jocular way to a giddy young person of 
either sex. [Scotch.] 

Hempie (hemp'i), a. Roguish; riotous; romp- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

I was a daft lassie then, and little thought 
what was to come o’t. Sir IV Scott. 

Hemp-nettle (hemp'uet-l), n. The English 
name for Galeoxjsis (which see), , 

Hemp-palm (hemp'piun), «. A Chinese and j 
Japane.se .species of palm (Chajneerops ax- 
celsa), of the fibres of whose leaves cordage 
is made, \viiile hats and even cloaks are 
made from the leaves themselves. 
Hemp-seed (hemp'sed), n. The seed of 
hemp. 

Hempy (liempl), «, Like hemp. * A cotton, 
or hempy kind of moss.’ Moxeell. [Rax’e.] 
Hemselfjt Hemselve,f Hemselven,t|>mL 
pi Themselves. Chaucer. 

Hemstitcll (hem'stich), n. A peculiar kind 
of stitch made by drawing out a few parallel 
threads and fastening the cross threads in 
successive small clusters. 

Hemstitcll (hem'stich), v.t. To ornament 
by hemstitch. 

Hemuse (lie'muz), n. The roe in its third 
year. 

Hen (lien), m [A. Sax, /mu, henne, a word 
common to the Teutonic languages; comp. D. 
hen, Icel.hrena, G.henne, hen—the feminines 
corresponding to A. Sax. and Goth. Imna,D. 
haaa, G. hahn, Icel. /lam, acock. Thevvoi’d 
for cock in these languages is generally re- 
garded as signifying the crier, the singer, 
and connected with L. caiio, to sing.] The 
female of any kind of bird; especially, the 
female of the domestic or barn-yard fowl. 
Tho:*e are numerou.s varie ties of the domes- 
tic hen, British and foreign, some valued 
for their laying qualitie.s, some for their 
fattening, as tlie Dorking, game, Hamburgh, 
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Spanish, Cochin-China, Ac. It is often pre- 
fixed to the name.s of birds to express the 
female as hen -canary, /jcn-sparrow, Ac. — 
Hen-and-chioicens, a variety of the daisy, in 
which numerous smaller ‘heads of ftovvers 
proceed from the leaves of the involucre, 
and .surround the large central head. 

Henbane (hen'ban), n. [Hen and bane.} 
A plant of thege]]ii,sHyoscyamus, nat. order 



8 olanacem. The only British species is H. 

\ niger, a native of Europe and .Northern 
! Asia. It is a coarse erect biennial lierb, 

1 found in waste ground and loose dry soil, 

I having soft, clammy, hairy foliage of dis- 
agreeahle odour, pale yellowish - brown 
flowers streaked with purple veins, and a 
five-toothed calyx. The expressed juice of 
the leaves and seeds is often used as a seda- 
tive, antispasmodic, and narcotic, having in 
many cases the great advantage over lau- 
danum of not producing constipation. When 
taken in any considerable quantity it proves 
quickly fatal to man and most animals, 
and is particularly destructive to domestic 
fowls, hence the name. Swine are said to 
eat it with impunity. Called also StinHmj 
Nightshade, 

Henbit (iien'bit), n, A name applied to 
Lamiimi dmplexicaule, an ugly weed. 
Hen-blindness (lieifblind-nes), n. Nycta- 
lopia or night-blindness. 

Hen-buckie (lienTmk-i), n. A provincial 
Scotch name for the large whelks {Buccimmi 
undatum), much used as a bait for fish. 
Hen-cavey (hen'ka-vi), n. Hen-coop. 
[Scotch.] 

Hence (liens), udn. [O.E. lienncs, hens; A. 
Sax. hemian, kema, hence; Sc. hyne, hence; 
G. hvn; O.G. and Goth, hence. Hence 
is composed of the luonominal element seen 
in he, here, Ac., as stem and two sufllxes — 
{a) n, originally perhajis the locative of the 
demonstrative stem, and (6) eg = the sign 
of the genitive. The form hannes (hence) 
was supplanting older henne in the four- 
teenth century.] 1. From this place. 

Arise, let us go hence. Jn. xiv. 13 . 

2 . From this time; in the future; as, a week 
hence. ‘ N year hence.* Locke.— 'd.. From this 
cause or reason, as a consequence, inference, 
or deduction from something jirst before 
stated. 

He7ice perhaps it is, that .Solanton calls tJic fear of 
the Lord the beginning of wisdom. Tiliotsoj}. 

4. From this source or original. 

All other faces borrowed hotce 
Their light and grace. S^ec&khjr. 

—Hence is often used elliptically by writers 
for to go hence; to depart hence; most com- 
monly in commands or entreaties, when it 
is equal to away ! begone I 
Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. Shdk. 
Hence with your little ones 1 Shah. 

Hence f (hens), u.t. To send away; to des- 
patch. ‘ His dog he lienceiV Sir P. Sidney. 
Henceforth (hensTorth, hens-fortlT), mlv. 
From this time forward. 

1 never from thy side henceforth will stray, Milton. 

Henceforward. Qiens-foTuTrd), adr. From 
this time forward ; hencefortli. ‘ Hencefor- 
zmrd as heretofore.* . Camden. i 

Henchboyt(lienslTboi),a [SeeHENCiiHAN.] 
A page; a servant. 

Henchman (henslTman), ?i. [Usually ex- 
plained as from hatmeh and maxi, a man who 
stands at one’s haunch; but Skeat takes it 
from O.E. and A. Sax. hengest, a horse (D. 
and G. hengst, Sw. and Dan. Mngst), the 
original meaning being ‘groom.’] A servant; 
a male attendant ; a footman; a follower. 

I do but beg a little changeling boy 

To be my henchman. Shah. 
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Hen-coop (heiTkbp), n. A coop or cage for 
fowls. 

Hendt (hand), v.t. pret, A pp. hent [A. Sax. 
hentan, hendmi, O.Fris. and Icel, henda, to 
seize. See Hand.] 1. To seize; to take; to 
lay hold on. 

Tlie little bibe up in his arms he hent. Spenser. 
2. To crowd; to press on, 

Hondo, t Hendy, t a. [0. E. hyndc; probably 
allied to hmul, to seize, and hand; comp. 
Icel. hind, skill, grace; henta, to be becom- 
ing,] Civil; comTeoins. ‘T/cmfy Nicholas.* 
Chaucer. 

Hendecagon (lien-deTca-gon), n. [Gr. ken- 
de/ca, eleven, and gonia, an angle,] In geom. 
a plane figure of eleven sides and as many 
angles. 

Hendecasyllabic (hen-de'ka-sil-lab'Tk), a. 
Pertaining to a metrical line of eleven syl- 
lables. 

Hendecasyllabic (lien-de'ka-siMab'Tk), n. 
as Hendecasyllabic. 

Hendecasyllable ( hen-de ' ka-sil-Ui-bl ), n . 

; [Gr. hendelcmyllahos—kemleka, eleven, and 
syllahe, a syllable.] A metrical line of eleven 
, syllables. 

; Hendiadys (hen-di'a-dis), n. [From Gr. 

I hen dia dyoin, one by two. ] In rhet a 
I figure where two suh,stantive 3 are used in- 
i stead of one substantive, or a substantive 
and adjective; or a figure in which tlie .same 
idea Is presented liy two words or phrases. 
Hen-drivei' (hen'driv-£n‘), n. A kind of htnrk ; 
the hen-harrier. See Harrier. 

Hendy t (heiul'i), «. See Hende, 

Hen-egg (heiTeg), a. A hen’s egg, 

a hvindred /;<?«•<, new laid, v.-ere sold in the 
islands for a penny. fo/uison. 

Henfare t (lien'hlr), n. [For hengfare, A.Sax. 
hengm, a i>rj.son, and/f«’<?,} A fine for fliglit 
on account of murder. 

Hen-iish (henTlsh), 71. The young of the 
wdiiting-pout (J/or?Viua Zusm). 

Hengjt pret. App. of hemg. Chaucer. 
Hengeii,t Henghen,t n. A prison; a house 
of correction. 

Hen-harm (lienTiarm), 71. The hen-harrier. 
Hen-harrier ChenTia-i'i-er)j A species of 
hawk of the genus Circus, G. cyaneus, so 
named from its depredations in the poultry- 
yard. See Harrier. 

Hen-hearted (lieiPhart-ed), a. Having a 
heart like that of a hen ; timid; cowardly; 
dastardly. 

One puling hm-hearted vogue is sometimes the ruin 
of a set. Gaytan. 

Hen-house (Iieix''lious), 7b A house or shelter 
forfow'ls. 

Hen-hussy (lienTmz-zi), n. A man who 
officiously interferes in women's affairs; a 
cotqiteau. Ilallmell. 

Hen-mould (hen'inold), 71, A kind of black 
spongy soil. 

Henna (hen'na), 72. [i\j’. hUinCt-a,'] l.Tlieplant 
Lawsonia mermh', nat.: order Lythraccre, 
is a shnil) hearing opposite entire leaves 
and numerous small white frafgrant flowers. 
It is cultivated exteii.sively in Egypt, and 



the powdered leaves form a large aiticle of 
exp ort to Persia and the Turkish possessions, 
in which countries they are used to dye the 
nails of the fingers, the manes, hoofs, Ac,, 
of horses. They produce a yellow colom.' 
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wliou applie'l to these p/irfcs, but it is not 
porniaiieiit. A thorny variety is sonietinies 
reckoneii a distinct speeies under the ijfbiie 
of L spinom.—2. The paste made of tlie 
powdered leaves of the plant. 

Hfiiine. Same as Hcuiui!.. » 

Henne<iuin (hen'e-kwin), n. Same as Siml- 

llemiery <hen'ne-ri), n. An inclosed place 
for hens. 

HennesJ’ (hlv. Hence. Chaucer, 
Hennesfort]i,f mfr Hencefwth. Chaucer. 
Henpeck (liei/pek), v.t (Hen mcl peek. 

‘ It IS II fact that cocks, thouj^h very brave 
jit large, are frequently under hen govern- 
ment in coopis.’ JBreioer.'] To govern or 
rule : said of a wife who rules or has the 
upper hand of her husband. 

IJm— oh ! ye lords of tidies intellectual ! 

Inform us truly, have they not kcnpeckeii you all? 

Byron. 

Henpecked (hen'pekfc), «. Governed by one’s 
wife. 

A steu'daiue . , . my henpecked, ^\r^, 

Drydeu. 

Henpeckery (Jien''pek*6'ri), -n. The condi- 
tion of being henpecked- 

He had fallen from all the height and pomp of 
headlesbip to the lowest depth of the most snubbed 
hcnpeckery. Dickens. 

Henrlcian Oieirfsh an), n. Jiccles. <«) a fol- 
lower of Henry ^ a monk of the twelfth cen- 
tury, who rejected tlie btaptism of infants, 
(b) A follower or adherent of the Emperor 
Henry IV. who opposed Gregory VII. in 
favour of the anti-pope Clement III. 
Henroost (hen'rbst), n. A place where 
poultry rest at night. 

Henry-rifle (lien'ri-rl-fl), n. A rifle called 
after Mr, Henry, an eminent Edinburgh 
gun-maker, by whom it W'as designed and 
made, 

Hensfoot An umbelliferous 

plant (Caucalis daueoides) found_ growing 
in cornflelds in a chalky soil; it is an un- 
attractive, uninteresting weed. 

Hentjt Hintt (heiit, limt),u. Grasp; oppor- 
tunity or occasion seized. See Heijp. 

up, sword; and know thop a more horrid heni: 
"When he is drunk, asleep, or in Iiis rage. S/tak. 

Hcntt (heat), v.t, [See HBifb.] To seize; to 
■ take; to fetch; to overtake; to clear; to pass 
beyond, ‘Merrily hent the stile-a.’ ShaJe. 
Hentt (lieiit), pret. and pp. of kend. Chau- 
cer; »S^.)c?iser. 

HeEting, Hinting (hent'ing, hmt'ing), u. 
{From Tient, hint, to take, &e.] In agri. ih.ei 
fiirro\y with which a ploughman finishes his 
ridge. 

Henware (henVar), n. A popular name of 
the lAsint Alar kt esculenta: called in Scot- 
land Badderloeks. Called also jEfonci/warc. 
See A lakia. 

Hen-wife, Hen-woman (lienbvif, lien'wij- 
man), n. A woman who takes charge of 
poultry. 

Henxmant (hengks'man), n. A henchman. 
Holland. 

He oak (he 'ok), n. A sombre - looking 
Australian tree, Casuarina, stricta. It 
has threadlike jointed furrowed pendent 
branches without leaves, but with small 
toothed sheaths at the joints. 

Hep (hep), 71. [Sea Hiv] The fruit of the 
wild dog-rose; a hip. 

Hepar (he'piir), 11 . [Gr. A^ar, the liver.] 

A term applied by the old chemists to vari- 
ous compounds of sulphur with the metals, 
having a brown-red or liver colour. 
Hepatalgia (he-pat-akji-a), ? 1 , [Gr. hepar, 
hepatos, the liver, and algos-, pain.] A pain- 
ful affection of the liver. 

Hepatic, Hepatical(lie-patTk) he-patTk-al), 
[L. hepatims, G-r. hepatzkos, from hepar, 
hepatos, the liver. ] Pertaining to the liver; 
as, hepatic gall; Aepaffe pain; hepatic artery; 
kepatiG i\m..~-.UepatiG air ov gas, an old 
name for sulphuretted hydrogen gas.-He- 
paiic rmrcurial cinnabar (which see). — 
Hepatic, pyrites, sulphiiret of ii'oii. —Hepatic 
bilious flux. 

Hepatic (Im-patTk), n. l, A disorder of the 
liver.-— 2. A medicine supposed to act on the 
-.liver.'-^ 

Hepatica (hS-pat'ilc-a), n. A sub-genus of 
Anemone, nut order Hamiiiciilacece, having 
tliree-lolmd radical leaves, and small but 
pretty blue, white, or red flowers. The car- 
pels are not tailed as in anemone. H tri- 
loba, a native of Europe, is a favourite spring 
flower. 

HepatiC00 (he-patl-se), n. pi Liverworts. 
See Liveiiwout. 

Hepatite (he'pat-it), n. [L. hepatitis, an 


unknown precious stone, Gr. hepar, kepatos, 
the liver.] A fetid variety of sulphate of 
baryta. It sometimes occurs in globular 
masses, and is either compact or of a 
fob ated structure. By friction or the appli- 
cation of heat it exliale.s a fetid odour, like 
that of suliihui’etted hydrogen, due to the 
presence of carbonaceous matters. 
Hepatitis Gm-pat-i'tis), n. [L., from Gr. 
hepar, hepatos, the liver,] Inflammation of 
the liver. 

Hepatization (he'pat-iz-a"shon), [See 
Hepatize.} 1. Inpathol the condensation 
of a texture so as to resemble the liver. 
Thus the lung's, wlien gorged with effused 
matters so that they are no longer pervious 
to the air, are hepatized or in a state of 
liepatiziitiou. — 2. The act of impregnating 
with sulphuretted hydrogen .gas. 

Hepatize (he'pat-iz), r.t pret. pp. hepa- 
iized; ppr. hepatizing. [Gr. hcpatizo;tQ be 
like the liver or liver*c;oloured, from hepar, 
/icpafos, the liver.] 1. To gorge with effused 
matter ; to coni^erfc into a substance resem- 
bling liver; as, licpatized. lungs.— 2. To im- 
pregnate with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

On the right of the river were two wells of hepntised 
water. JBarronK 

Hepatocele (lie-pat'6-sel), n, [Gr. hepar, 
hepatos, and kele, a tumour.] Hernia of the 
liver. 

Hepatocystic (he-pat-6-sisTik), a. [Gr. 
hepa-r, hepatos, liveivaiid cystis, a bladder.] 
In aiiat. relating both to the liver and the 
gall-bladder. 

Hepatogastric (he-pat-o-gasTrik), a. [Gr. 
hepar, hepatos, and gaster, the belly.] In 
a7iat. relating to the liver and stomach: a 
term applied to several organs. 
Hepatography, Hepatology (im-pat-ogT-a- 
fl, he-pat-oFo-ji), 7i. [Gr. hepar, hepatos, 
and grapho, to describe, logos, discourse, 
description.] A description of the liver. 
Hepatollthiasis (iie'pat-o-ii-thf'a-sis), n. 
[Gr. hepar, hepatos, liver, and Uthiasis, 
the formation of stone.] The formation of 
I stone-like concretions in the liver. 
Hepatophyma (Iie-pat-ofd-ma), n. [Gr. M- 
\ par, hepatos, and pliyy^m, a suppurating 
tumour.] A suppurative swelling of the 
livei*. 

Hepatorrhcea {he'pat-o-re''a), u. [Gr. Mpar, 

; hepatos, and rAeo, to flow.] A morbid flow 
; of bile. 

: Eepatoscopy (he-pat-os'ko-pi), n. [Gr. lie- 
par, Aepiitps, the liver, and skopeo, to view.] 
The art or practice of divination by inspect- 
ing the liver of animals. 

Hepat'us 0i6P'a4us), u. [Gr. Mpar, hepatos, 
the liver.} A genus of bracliyurous decapod 
crustaceans found in South America, and 
so named from its liver-coloured marking. 
Hep-briar, Hep-bramble (hep'bri-er, hep'- 
bram-bl), it. Names of the dog-rose. 

Hepe,+ It. A heap. —To hepe„ together; in a 
heap. Chaucer. 

Hephaestos (he-fesTos), n. In inyih. the 
Greek equivalent of the Latin Vulcan. See 
, Vulcan. \ . 

Hepialid 30 (he-pi-aFi-de),it.pL [Gr. hepialos, 
the nightmare, and eklos, resemblance,] A 
group of lepidopterous nocturnal insects, 
belonging to the family Bombyoidm, known 
by the name of swifts, and so called from 
the rapidity of their flight. To this family 
belong the ghost-moth (Hepialus humiuli) 
and the gOfA-xnoili (Cossiisligiiipcrda). The 
larvas burrow in the roots or beneath the 
bark of trees, hence 'the other name of the 
group Xylotropha. 

Hepoona-Roo (he-pb'na-ro), n. The native 
name of the great flying-phalanger (Pekm- 
7'us australis), a flying marsupial of Aus- 
tralia. >See Flying-phalangee. 

HeppeE (hep'pen), a. [A. Sax. Imp, fit. ] 
Neat; fit; comfortable. Gmc. [Local.] 
Hepper (hep'pSr), n. The parr or young of 
the salmon. 

Heptacapsular (hep-ta-kap'siil-er);rt. [Gr. 
hepta, seven, and L, capsula, a cavity. ] 
Having seven cavities or cells. 

Heptachord (liep'ta-kord), n. [Gr, hepta, 
seven, and efiortfe, chord.] 1. In ancimt 
music, (a) a series of seven notes; a diatonic 
octave without the upper note, (b) An in- 
strument with seven strings, as the lyre. — 

2. In aiicient poebp, a composition sung to 
tlie sound of seven chords. 

Heptad (hep'tad), n. [L. heptas, Gr, heptas, 
heptados, from hepta, seven,] The sum or 
number of seven. 

Heptaglot(hep'ta'glot),n. [Gr. Aepfa, seven, 
and glfitta, language.] A book in seven lan- 
guages. 


HeptagOE (hep'ta-gon), ii- [Gr. hepta, seven, 
and gonia, an angle.] 1. In geoni. a plane 
figure consisting of seven sides and as many 
angles. —2. In fort, a place that ha.s seven 
bastions for defence, 

Heptagonal (hep-tag'on-al), a. Having 
seven angles or sides, —Heptagonal nu/mbers, 
inarith. a sort of polygonal numbers, where- 
in the difference of the terms of the corre- 
sponding ai’ithmetieal progression is 5: thus 
1, 6, 11, 16, Ac., arithmetical progression; 
1, 7, IS, 34, Arc,, heptagonal numbers. One 
of the properties of these numbers is, that 
if they are multiplied by 40, and 9 is added 
to tlie product, the sum will be a square 
number. 

HeptagyE (hepTa-jin), u. [Gr. hepta, seven, 
and gipifi, a woman.] In hot. a plant which 
has seven styles. 

Heptagynia (imp-ta-jin'i-a), n. pi ' In the 
Linnman system, the class incliuling plants 
with seven .styles. 

HeptagynoES, HeptagyniaE (liep-tajfln- 
iis, hep-ta-jin'i-aii), a. In hot. having seven 
styles. 

Heptahedral (hep-ta-heTlral), a. Having 
seven .sides, 

HeptahedroE ( hep - ta - he ' dron ), n. [ Gr. 
hepta, seven, and hedra, a base.] A solid 
figure ^vitli seven sidejs. 

Heptahexahedral (hei)-ta-heks'a-lie"dral), 
a. [Gr. hepta, seven, and E. hexahed7'al.\ 
Presenting seven 3‘anges of faces one above 
another, each range containing six faces. 
Heptamerede(liep-tam'e-red), n. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, and 7neris, ‘meridos, part. ] Tliat whicli 
divides into seven parts. 

Heptanieron (hep-tam'e-ron), n. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, midheniera, a day.] A book or trea- 
tise containing the transactions of seven 
days. 

Heptamerous(hep-tam'e-r«s), a. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, and ‘lymvs, a part.] In hat. consisting 
of seven parts; having its parts in sevens. 
Heptander (hep-taiFder), 71 . In hot. a plant 
of the Linnman class Heptandria, 
Heptandria ( hep-tan'dri-a ), n. pi [Gr. 

hepta, seven, and aner, 
a'ndros, a male.] In hot. 
the name given to the 
seventh class in the Liib . 
mean system of plants. 
There is only one British 
example of the class, 
Trientaliseuropcm.S&v-' 
oral exotics belong to it, 
as HjScuIus Ilippocas- 
taniun, the horse-chest- 



H e ptandria— Flow’er 
of Horse-chestnut, 


nut. 


Eeptandrous, HeptaE- 
drian (hep - tan’ drns, 
hep-taii'dri-an), a. In hot. having seven sta- 
mens. 

HeptaEgElar(hep-tang'gu-ler),a. IGi'.hcpta, 
seven, and E. miguiar.} Having seven 
angles. 

Heptapetalous (liep-ta-peVal-uB), a. [Gr. 
hepta, seven, and petalon, a leaf.] In hot. 
having seven petals in the corolla. 
HeptaphoEy (hep-tafon-i), n. [Gr. liepta, 
seven, and phone, sound.] The union of 
seven sounds. 

Heptaphyllous (liep-ta-filTus or hep-tafil- 
us), a. [Gr. hepta, seven, and phyllon, a leaf.] 
Haying seven leaves. Smart. 

Heptarcll (hepTark), 71 , A heptarchist. 
Heptarchic (liep-tflrkflk), a. Bertaining to 
a seveiifoici government; constituting or 
consisting of a heptarchy, irar^on, 
Heptarchist (hep-tiirkTst), 71 . A ruler of 
one division of a heptarchy. Warkm. 
Heptarchy (liepTark-i), n. [Gr, hepta, seven, 
and arehe, rule.] A government by seven 
persons, or the country governed by seven 
persons. The word is usually applied to 
the seven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms which are 
represented in some English histories to 
liave existed for some time with and inde- 
pendently of eaeh other*. The seven king- 
doms, according to the common division, 
were Kent, tlie South Saxons (Sussex), West 
Saxona (Wessex), East Saxons (Essex), the 
East Angles, Alercia, and Xorthumberlanc'i, 
But in point of fact there was no period of 
history when these seven kingdoms existed 
together, and in the constant fluctuations 
of conquest fresh subdivisions and unions 
of territory were being continually made. , 
HeptaspermOES (hep-ta-spei^'nius), a. [Gr. 
hepta, seven, and sper^mh a seed.] In hot. 
having a pericarp containing seven seeds. 
Heptateuch (hep'ta-tuk)i n. [Gr. hepta. 
Seven, and book.] The first seven 

books of the Old Testament. 


Fate, ffir, fat, fjill; me, met, hhr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abniie; y, Sc. fey. 


HEP-TUEK 


HERCULEAN* 


Hep-tree (hep'trO), n. Tlie ivili.l do.u’-roso 
{Korn caniua). 

Heptyi '?*'• (U7HJ.5.) Tile nulicde, 

not yet isolute«l, of hcptylie or aoiuuthylio 
jicid and its derivatives. 

Heptylene (3iep'til-en), (CyHj^.) A hydro- 
carbon, lioinologous and poiyrneric with 
ethylene, contained in tlie light oil obtained 
by the distillation of Boghead coal, ilep- 
tylene is a colourless mobile liciuid, iiaving 
a" peculiar alliaceous odour, and is soluble 
ill alcohol. 

Hep wort (hep'wert), ti. A name of the 
dog-rose. 

Her (her). A form aiiswermg to several cases 
of the third iiersbnal pronoun feminine. 
[O.E. hire, here; A. Sax. hire, heore, thegenit. 
and dat. case of the pronoun hea, she,' with 
the geiiit, or dat. suffix r or re. In O.E. her 
was' also equivalent to their, from A. Sax, 
hyra, hear a. The original accusative of heo, 
she, was hie, h’t, hod.} 1. The possessive case 
of the personal pronoun she; as, her face; 
her head. 

.She . . . gave also unto /it’r husband witli her, and 
he did eat. Oen. iii. 6. 

"When thus used, her is sometimes called 
an adjective or adjective iirououn agreeing 
with the following noun. Her takes the 
form hers when not followed by the thing 
po.ssessed. See Hers, 

And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend, 
Dryden 

2, The dative case of the personal pronoun 
she; as, give her that hook.— 3. The objec- 
tive ease of the pei’sonal pronoun she. 
‘Fear attends /icr iiot.' Shah. 

A thousand stars attending on her train, 

With her they rise, with her they set again, Cowley. 

Her,t pro>?„ [A. Sax. hira, heora, of them. 
SeeHiiii, He.J Their. Chaucer. 

They have received meed. 

Mat, vi, 5. IFidlffe's Trans. 

Her. A prefix. See HAE. 

Hera, Here (lie'ra, he're), n. In Gh^eelc myth. 
the supreme goddess of heaven, the wife 
and sister of Ecus, called Jimo by the 
Romans. See J UNO. 

Heracleidan, Heraclidan (he-ra-klFdan), 
n. [Gr. HeraJcles, Hercules, and eidos, like- 
ness.] One of tlie descendants of Herakles 
or Hercules, 

Heracleidan, Heraclidan (he-ra-klFdan), 
a. .Pertaining to the Heracleidm or descen- 
dants of Herakles (Hercules), Byron. 
Heracleonite (he-rakTe-on-it), n. JSocles. 
one of an early sect of heretics belonging 
to the Gnostics, and followers of Heracleon, 
who denied that the world was created by 
the Son of God, and also rejected the 
authority of the Old Testament. 

Heracleum (he-rakTe-um), n. [From Hera- 
hUs, Hercules— from a plant consecrated to 
him.] A genus of large herbs, nat. order 
Umbelliferfle; the cow-parsneps; H. Sphon- 
dyliimi (the common cow-parsnep) is very 
common in England in damp meadow- 
ground and pastures. It is a tall coar.se- 
giwing plant, with pinnate leaves and large 
flat umbels of dirty-white flowers, .Hogs are 
fond of it, hence it is often called Hoy-weed. 
It is .said to be wholesome and nourishing 
for cattle in general. H. giganteum (the 
Siberian cow-parsnep) is often grown in 
shrubberies. 

Herald (he'rald), n. [Fr. Mraut; O.Fr. he- 
remit, herald, karaldf&e . ; G. kerold, probably 
from an O.H.G. vhov^i hm'iowalt, an officer 
of the army, but now seen only in proper 
names, as, Chariovaldus, O.Sax. Hariolt, ’E. 
Harold, Scand. J/araZd— 7iari,/ieri,anarmy, 
and loaltan, G. walten, to manage, to rule.] 

1. An officer whose business was to denounce 
or proclaim war, to challenge to battle, to 
proclaim peace, and to bear messages from 
the commander of an army. — 2. An officer 
whose business is to marshal, order, and 
conduct royal cavalcades, ceremonies at 
coronations, royal marriages, installations, 
creations of dukes and other nobles, em- 
bassies, funeral processions, declarations of 
war, proclamations of peace, <&c. ; also, to 
record and blazon the arms of the nobility 
and gentry, and to regulate abuses therein. 
In England the three principal heralds are 
mlleCl Kinys-of-arms. (See ICiNC4.) Besides 
tliese there are six subordinate herald.s— 
viz. Somerset, Chester, Windsor, Richmond, 
Lancaster, and York. In Scotland the chief 
herald is called Zyon King-at-anns, and 
there are also several subordinate lieralds.— 

8. A proclaimer; a publisher: lienee often 
assumed as the title of a newspaper. 


I After iriy death I wish no other 

No other speaker of Juy livinj' actions, ... 
iiut such au honest chrojiicler as (.iriiijth. Hhah. 

4. A forerumier; a precur.s<.)r; ;i harbinger. 

it v/as the lark, tht! of the inoru. Shreh. 

- Heralds' College, or College of Anm. an 
ancient royal corj>oration, first instituted 
by Richard III. in 1488. Tlie herttids above 
mentioned, together witli the carl-niiirshal 
and a secretary, are the meinbers of this 
corporation. In Scotland the correspond- 
ing functions belong to the Lyon (3ourt 
See Lyon KiNa-AT-AEM8. 

Herald (lieTahl), v.t. To introduce, as by a 
herald; to give tidings of, as by a herald; 
to proclaim. 

We are .'sent 

To give thee from our royal master tlianks, 

To hei'ald thee into his .siglu, aot pay thee. Shale, 

Herald-crah (he'rald-krab), n. A species of 
era!) (Iluenm heraldica'), so called because 
its carapace present.s a fanciful resemblance 
to the .shield and mantle figured by Iicraldio 
painters in depicting coat-armour. 

Heraldic (he-raldTk), a . .Bertain ing to heralds 
or heraldry; as, heraldic delineations. 
Heraldically (Vie-rald'ik-aMi), adv. In a 
heraldic luaimar. 

Heraldry (he'rald-ri), n. The art or office 
of a herald; tlie art, practice, or science of 
recording genealogies and blazoning arms 
or ensigns armorial; also, of whatever re- 
lates to the marslialling of cavalcade.s, pro- 
cessions, and other public ceremonies, 

NoViIe blood 

That ran iu ancient veins ere heraldry besi.m. 

Dryden. 

HeraldsMp (heTald-ship), n. The office of 
a herald. 

Heraudjf n. A herald. Chaucer. 

Her*b (h6rb or erb), n. [Fr. herhe, L. heyha, 
herb.] 1. A plant or vegetalile with a soft 
or succulent stalk or stem, which dies to 
the root every year, and is thus distinguished 
from a tree and a shrub, ivliicli have ligne- 
ous or hard woody stems. The word com- 
prehends all the grasses and numerous 
plants used for culinary purposes.— 2, In 
lot an old terra for that part of a vegetable 
which springs from tlie root and is termi- 
i nated by the fructification, including the 
stem or stalk, the leaves, &c. 

Herbaceous (herb-a'shus), a, [L. herba- 
ceits, from herba, a heri).J 1. Pertaining 
to hevhs.—JIerbaceous plants, plants which 
perish annually down to the root; soft, suc- 
culent vegetables. Of herbaceous plants, 
some are annual, perishing stem and root 
every year; some are biennial, the roots 
subsisting two years; others are perennial, 
being perpetuated for many yeai’s by their 
roots, a new stem springing up every year. 
—Herbaceous stem, a soft, not woody stem. 

2. Feeding on vegetables; herbivorous. 

Their teeth are fitted to their food; the rapacious 
to catching, holding, and tearing their prey; the her- 
hacsons to* gathering’ and contininution of vegembles. 

Da’ham. 

Herbage (herb'aj), n. [F’r. See Hekb.J 

1 . Herbs collectively; green food for beasts; 
grass; pasture. 

The influence of true religion is mild, .soft and 
noiseless, and constant, as the descent of the even- 
ing dcH’ on the tender herbage. Bucdmiinster. 

2. In law, the liberty or right of pasture in 
the forest or grounds of another man, 

Herbaged (3i6rb'ajd), a. Covered witli lierb- 
age or grass. 

Herbal (herb''al), n. 1. A book containing 
the names and descriptions of plants, or the 
classes, genera, species, and qualities of 
vegetable.s. — 2. A collection of specimens of 
plants dried and preserved; a hortus siccus; 
a herbarium. 

Herbal (herb'al), a. Pertaining to herbs. 

The herbal savour gave.his sense delight. Quarles. 

Herbalism (herb''al-izm),n. The knowledge 
of herbs. 

Herbalist (b^rliTil-ist), n. A person skilled 
in plants ; one who makes collections of 
plants; a dealer in medicinal plants. 
Herbart (hfirb'^arX u. A herb. ' Deckt 
with flowers and Ac’Wians daintily.’ Spenser. 
Herbarian (her-ba'rl-an), n. A herbalist. 
Herbarist ( hezb ' ar - ist ), a A herbali st. 
[Rare.] 

A curious herbarist has a plant, Ray. 

Herbarium (her-ba'ri-um), n. [L.L, , from 
Jj. herba. See Hbiib.] 1. A collection of 
dried plants systematically arranged.— 2. A 
book or other contrivance for preserving 
dried specimens of plants; a hortus siccus. 
Herbarme (hdiffi'a-riz). Same as Herborise. 
Her*bary (lierb'a-ri), n. A garden of plants, 


Hei'b-beimet (herb- ben 'net) 01. [Baiiifc 
BenneVs or JJenedict’Sificr&. ] A plant, Qeum 
urbaiium, known also a.s A sens, ft is aro- 
matic, tonic, and astringent, and has lieeii 
used in medicine and as an ingredient in 
some ales. See Oi3U3l. 

Herb-christopher (herb-kri.s'tO-fer), n. [St, 
Christopher's herb. ] A plant, Achm spkata. 
Called also Bane-berry. See ACTNiA. 
Herbelet (herb'el-et), n. [A dim. from 
herb.] A small herb; aherblet 
Herber,t n. [See Haebour.] An inn; a 
harbour. Chaucer. 

Herbergage,t n. [See Harboue.] The act 
of hariiouring’, sheltering, or lodging; hai'" 
Ijour; .slielter. Chaucer. 

Herbergeoux%t n. A provider of lodgings; 
a harl»inger. Chaucer. 

Herberwe,t n. [See IIaiibouh.] An inn; a 
lodging; a harbour. Chaucer. 

Herbei'We,t u.t. To lodge; to harbour. 
Chaucer. 

Herbescent (lierb-es'sent), a. [L. herhesmxB, 
harbescentis, ppr. of herbesco, to gro’w into 
green stalks or blades, from herba, a herb. | 
Growing into herbs. 

Herb-gerard (berb-jer'erd), n. A plant, 
AHyopodium Podagrana. See Gotjtivoet. 
Herb-grace (hcnffi'gras), n. A plant, rue. 
Shale. See Run. 

Herbicarnivoroiis (herl j-i-kar-niv'o-nis), a. 
A terra applied to an animal which subsists, 
on botli vegetalile and animal hxid. 

Herbid (herb'id), a. [L, herhUhis , from herha^ 
a herb.] Covered with herbs, [Rare.] 
Herbiferous (h6rb-if<Sr-iis), a. Bearing 
herbs. 

Herbist (herb'ist), 71. One skilled in lierbs;. 
a herbalist. 

Herbivora <Iierb-iv'd-ra), n. pi [See Her- 
bivorous.] In 20oZ. animals wdiich subsist 
1 cm herbs or vegetables, 
i Herbivore (h6rb'i-vor), n. A herbivorous, 
animal. 

Herbivorous (lierb-iv'd-rus), a. [L. herba, 
an herb, and voro, to eat.] Eating herbs; 
subsisting on herbaceous plants; feeding on 
vegetables; as, the ox and the hor.se ai*e- 
herbivorous animals, 

Herbless (herbTes), a. Destitute of herb.s. 
‘Some rugged /icrbZe.'Js rock.' Warton. 
Herblet (hkbTet), n. A little herb. 

TJje flowers, 

And the fresh herblcts, on the opposite brink. 
Herborist (li6rb'or-ist), ?i. A herbalist 
Herborizatlon (herb'or-iz*a"slion), n. [From 
herborize.} 1. The act of seeking plants in 
the held; botanical reseemh.— 2.' The fignre- 
of plants in mineral substances. See Ali- 
BORIZA'riON. 

Herborize (herb'or-Iz), v.i. pret. & pp. her- 
borized; ppr. herborizing. [Fr. herhormr,, 
for Iierbavdser, from he?*hariti 7 H (which see).] 
To search for plants, or to seek new species . 
of plants; to botanize. 

He herborized as he travelled, and enriched the 
Flora Suecica with new discoveries. Tooke. 

Herborize (Mrb'or-Iz), v.t To form the- 
figures of plants in, as minerals. Called 
also Arborize. 

Daubenton has sho’tvn that herborized, stones con- 
tain very fine mosses. Trajis. Fourcroy. 

Herborizer (h6rb'or-iz-6r), 11. One who. 
searche.s for plants. 

Herborought (hfir'bu-rd), ?j. [See Har- 
bour.] Place of temporary residence, espe-. 
cially for troops. B. Jonson. 
Herbos0,Herbous(h6rb'5s, hfirb'us), n. [L. 
herbosus, full of herbs, from herba, a herb.]; 
Abounding with herbs. 

Herb-xiaris (hisrb-pa'ris), n. A plant. Puns 
quadrifolia-, nat. order Trilliacero, called 
dXm True-love md. One-berry. See PARIS. 
Herb-robert (h^rb-ro'bert), 71. A plant,.. 
Geraziiuni rohexdtafitciu, called also Stink- 
inff Cra 7 ie'S‘biU. It is astringent and aro- 
matic, and is useful in nephritic disorders. 
See Geranium. 

Herbulent (h6rb'u-lent), a. Containing 
herbs. 

Herbwoman (h6rb'wu-man), n. A -woman 
that sells herbs. 

Herby (hM/i), a. 1. Having the nature of’ 
herbs. ‘Any herby substance.’ Bacon, 
[.Rare.]— 2. Abounding in or yielding herbs. 
The roots of hills and herby valleys then, 

For food there hunting. Chapn.Tn. 

Herculean (hCr-ku'Ie-an), a. 1 . Of or per- , 
taiiiing to, or resembling Hercules in the 
possession of great strength. 'HercxtUati 
Samson.’ J/zhtm.— 2, Very great, difficult, 
or dangerous; such as it would require the 
strength or courage of Hercules to encoun- 
ter or accomplish; as, a Hemdeeua task.. 


ch, c/niin; <5h, Sc. lo<?A; 
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HERESY 


*Thy JXerculmn. Ifibouis.* R Jmma.--- 
3. HAving extraordi)iury streii^^tU ana sue; 
sueli aa woiilil Ito appropriate t(,) Hercules ; 
m, ITerculemi limits. 

Hercules (her^iiu-lez), n. fGr. 

Ihlra, aiid klcoft, Heras A^ory 

fnaa tlie power she obtained over him at 
birth.] 1. A celebrated liero of Oreeh iny- 
tholo^ry, the offsprinj? of Zeus and Alcinene, 
dauiihter of Elec'tryon king of Mycenca. He 
performed a number of extraordinary feats, 
which are generally called the Labours of 



'fleroulcB; he is represented as brawny and 
jinuscular, with broad shoulders, generally 
naked, with a lion’s skin and a club. The 
'illustration represents the second labour 
,'of Hercules, the slaying of the Lermean 
hydra.-— 2, A constellation in the northern 
hemisphere, eontaiuuig over 100 stars, 
percules-beetle (h6r'ku-lez-lie-tl), n, A 

■ very large Brazilian lainellicorn beetle (Scar^ 
abmm or Lymstes Hercules). An enormous 
liorn projects from tlie liead of the male, 
and there is a smaller similar projection 
from the thorax, so that the animal resem- 
bles a pair of pincers with the body for the 
handle. The beetle attains the length of 6 
inches. 

Hercynlan (Iier-sin'i-an), ft. [From L. Her- 
' cy7iia {Silva), He^’cyniuB {Saltus), the Her- 
cynbin forest. The word still appears in 
the Barz Mountains.] Denoting an exten- 
sive forest in Germany, the remains of which 
are now in Suabia. 

The reindeer linjjered on in the Uercynian forest 

■ that overshadowed North Germany as late as the 

timd of Julius Ctesar, E dim Rev. 

Herd (]i6rd), n. [A. Sax. hiord, heorci; comp. 

■ Goth, halrda, D. herde, Icel. Ajdrd, G. heerde, 

a herd ; Icel. hirda, to guard, to keep or 
tend. ] 1, A number of beasts feeding 

or driven together; as, a herd of horses, 
.oxen, cattle, camels, elephants, bucks, harts: 
generally distinguished from Jioclc in being 
chiefly applied to the larger animals; as, a 
fook.ot sheep, goats, or birds.~2. A coni- 
'pany of men or people, in contempt or de- 
testatioxi; a crowd; a rabble; as, a vulgar 
herd. * Herd of Catilines.' JDrydcn. 

You can never interest the common 7<errf in the 
abstract question. Coleridge. 

Herd, (h^rd), v.i. 1. To unite or associate, 
as beast.s; to feed or run in collections; as, 
most kinds of beasts manifest a disposition 
to herd.. — 2. To associate; to unite in com- 
panies customarily oj* by inclination; to be- 
come one of any number or party. 

X’U herd among his friends and seem one of the 
number. riddisom 

•Herd (herd), tt.f. To forxn or put into a 
"'herd. 

The rest ... are herded -with the vulgar. 

i!, Jenson. 

Herd (l^^rd), ?i. [A. Sax. hirde, hyrde, a 
' herdsman or shepherd; comp, Goth, hair* 
dcis, Icel. hirdi, Dan. hyrde, G. hirt; from 
the same root as the precedmgj A keeper 
of cattle or sheep; a shepherd. [Seldom 
used in this sense now in England except in 
composition, as B\\&phevcl, uoat-herd, swine- 
herd, but in common use iii Scotland.] 

' Sure ha presumed of praise, who canje to stock 
The ethereal pastures with so fair a flock, 
Burnished «ud battening on their food to show 
The diligence of careful herds below. Dryden. 

Herd (Ji^rtl), V. t To take care of or tend, as 
cattle, [bcotch.] 

Herd (h6rcl), v.i To act as a herd or sliep- 
’herd; to tend cattle; to take care of a Hock. 
[Scotch.] 


Herd,t Herde, f pret. & pp. of hear. Chau* 
cer. 

Herdea,i pret. pi. of hear. Chaucer. 
Herder (heixTer), «. A herdsman. [Bare.] 
Herderite (h6r'der-it), n. [In honour of 
Baron Harder its discoverer.] A mineral 
which occurs in crystals of a grayish and 
yellowish-wliite colour. It is proliably an 
anhydrous sulphate of aluniiiia and lime 
■with fluorine. 

Herdes,t Hards; coarse flax. Chaxicer. 
Herdess t (hdrd'es), 7i. A shephei’dess. 
Herdewient (heixHwich), qi. [Herd, and 
wich, a place of .shelter, station. See Wicic, 
WiCH.] A grange or place for cattle or 
husbandry. 

Herdgroomt (herd'grbm), A keeper of 
a herd. Spenser. 

Herdmau, Herdsman (herd'man, herdz'- 
man), n. l.t The owner of a herd. 

A kerdstnau rich, of much account was he. Sidney, 

2. A keeper of herds; one employed in tend- 
ing herds of cattle, ‘Beasts without an 
hei'dman.' Bp. Hall. 

Herd's-grass (herdz'gras), n. A name given 
tovarious grasses which are highly esteemed 
for hay, particularly timothy-grass, foxtail- 
grass, and fine-bentgrass. 

Herdswoman Gx6rdz'wu-man), n. A woman 
, who has the care of a herd or of cattle, 
j Here (her), adv. [Originally the locative 
case of a demonstrative pronoun; A. Sax, 
Dan. and Goth. Mr, Icel. Mr, G. and D. Mar, 
here. It contains the pronominal element 
seen in Ac.] l. In this place; in the place 
Where tlie speaker is present: opposed to 
there; as, behold, here am I; build here 
seven altars. 

lies a truly honest lunn. Crashaw. 

2. In the present life or state. 

Tluis -iliall you be happy Iwe, and more Imppy 
hereafter. Bacon. 

3. To this place ; hither ; as, come here, 
Shak,;. Tennyson.— Here in Here's for you, 
He7‘e goes, &c., was probably originally 
only a sort of exclamation to attract atten- 
tion to something about to be done, the 
subject in familiar phrases being gradually 
dropped out ; thus, hero’s for you = here is 
something for you; here’s to thee = here is 
a health to thee; Ztere goes=7tere something 
or somebody goes, and, by extension, here 
go I. 

Then here's for earnest. Drydsn. 

/fiTJvV to thee, Dick, Cowley. 

—It is neither here nor tlm'e, it is neither in 
this place nor in that; neither in one place 
nor in another: hence, it is imconiiected 
with the matter in hand; it is irrelevant; it 
is unimportant. 

Mine eyes do itch; 

Doth that bode weeping? — 'Tis neither here nor there. 

Shak. 

—Here and there, in one place and anothei*; 
in a dispersed manner or condition; thinly 
or irregularly. 

Here (her), 91. This xjlace. 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind ; 

Thou losest here, a better where to find. Shak. 

Here,tTC. Hair. Chaucer. 

Here,fpron. L Her; hei'self,— 2. Their. 
Here,'iuf. To hear. Ckaiicer. 

Hereabout, Hereabouts (her'a-bout, heria- 
bouts), adv. 1. About this place; in this 
vicinity or neighbourhood.— 2. Concerning 
this. 

Hereafter (lieisaft6r), d:(^ij. [From Acre and 
after.] In time to come; in some future 
time or state. ‘ Happy here, and more happy 
hereafter.’ Bacon. 

Hereafter (lier-af'ter), n. A future state. 

’Tis heaven itself that points out an herenfia% 
Addison. 

Hereafter (lier-aft^r), a. Future, 'Here- 
aftertuges.’ Shak. 

HeTQagSLims,\ adv. Against this. Chaucer. 
Hereat (her-at'), adv. At or by reason of 
this; as, he was offended Acreat 
Herebefore,! adv. Before this. Chancer. 
Herebotet (heTe-bdt), 9L [A. Sax. Aere, an 
army, and hod., a command,] A royal edict, 
commanding the people infco the field. 
Hereby (hor-in‘), adu [From here and &y.] 

1. By this; by means of this. ‘ MTiat is meant 
hereby.* Shale. 

//erfffci' we became acquainted with the nature of 
things. IVads. 

2. Close by; very near. * Hereby upon the 
edge of yonder coppice.’ Shak. 

Heredipety (he-red-ip^'et-i), n. [L, Am- 
dipeta, a legacy-hunter— Aom*, heredis, an 
heir, and pato, to seek.] Xjegacy-lmnting, 
[Bare.] 


Heredipety, or legacy-hunting, is inveighed against, 
in the clergy especially, as by the old Satirists. 

MUmetn. 

Her editability (he-r ed'i-ta-birTi.ti),n. state 
of being hereditable. 

Hereditable (he-redTt-a-bl), a. [L.h. here- 
ditahilis, from L. hereditas, hereditaiis, the 
act of inheriting, from Aer^iS', heredis, an 
heir.] 1. That may be inherited. [Rare.] 
2. Capable of inheriting ; qualified to be an 
heir. [.Rare.] 

Hereditably ( he - red ' it - a - bli ), adv. In a 
hereditable manner; by inheritance. 

The one 'house owners belong herediiably to no 
private persons. Tooke. 

Hereditament (he-redfl-ta-ment), n. [From 
L. heres, heredis, anheir.] liilaio, any species 
of property that may be iiilierited ; lands, 
tenements, anything corporeal or incorpor- 
eal, real, personal, or mixed, that may de- 
scend to an heir. A corporeal hereditament 
is visible and tangible; an inem'poreal here- 
ditament is an ideal right, existing in con- 
templation of law, issuing put of substantial 
corporeal property. 

Hereditarily (he-red'it-a-ri-li), adv. By in- 
heritance. 

Hereditary (he-red'it-a-ri), a, [L, heredit* 
wrius, from heres, heredis, an heir.] 1, De- 
scended by inheritance ; as, he is in pos- 
session of a large hereditary estate.— 2. Tlnit 
may descend from an ancestor to an heir; 
descendible to an heir-at-law; as, the crown 
of Great Britain is hereditary. 

In the middle ages the doctrine of indefensible 
hereditary riglit would have been regarded a.<5 heret- 
ical ; for it was incompatible with the higli pretensions 
of the Church of Rome. Macaulay. 

Z. That is or may be transmitted from a 
parent to a child; as, hereditary pride; 
hereditm'y bravery; hereditary disease.— 
Syn. Ancestral, patrimonial, inheritable. 
Heredity (he-redfi-ti), n. [D. hereditas, from 
heres, heredis, an heir.] In Mol. hered- 
itary transmission of qualities of like kind 
with those of the parent; the doctrine that 
the offspring inherits the ehfiracteristics of 
the parent or parents. See Atavism. 

Already, in the last two chapters, the law of hered- 
itary transmission has been tacitly assumed. ... 
Understood in its entirety, the law Is, that each plant 

or animal produces others of like kind with itself. 

That wheat produces wheat— that existing oxen have 
descended from ancestral oxen—* that every unfolding 
organism eventually takes tlie form of the class, order, 
genus, and species from which it sprang; is a fact 
which, by force of repetition, has acquired in our 
minds altnost the aspect of a necessity. It is in this, 
however, that is principally displayed: the 

phenomena commonly; referred to it being quite 
subordinate manifestations, Berl'ert Spencer. 

Heregild, n. See Herezelb. 

Here-bejice t (herilieus), adm. From hence, 

B. Jonson. 

Herein (ber-inO, adv. In this. 

Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit, John XV. 8. , 

Hereinafter (lier-in-af tSr), adv. In law, in 
this afterwards: applied to something after- 
wards to be named or descidbed. 

This association has taken into its serious con- 
sideration a proposal, emanating from the aforesaid 
Samuel Pickwick and three otlier Pickwickians 
inayter ntiiaed. Dickens, 

Hereinto (her-in'to), adw. Into this, 

Heremit f (IieTe-mit), n. A hermit. 
Heremitical (he-re-mitfik-al), a. [See Her- 
mit.] Relating or pertaiiung to a hermit; 
solitary; secluded from society. 

Heren,t a. Made of hair. Chaucer. 

Hereof (lier-of), adv. Of this ; concerning 
this; from this. 

Here^ycomss it that Prince Harry is valiant. Shak. 

Hereon (lier-onO» On this. 

Hereout (her-out'), adr. Out of this. 
Here-remain (herTe-man), n. Stay; resi- 
dence. ‘ vSince my here-remain in England.' 
Shak. [Rare.] 

Heresiarch (he-re'si-ilrk), n, [Gr. haL'esiar- 
chos, hairesidi'ches, hairesis, heresy, and 
arche, rule.] A leader in heresy; the chief 
of a sect of heretics; a prominent or ai'ch 
.heretic. ■ ■ 

The pope declared him not only an heretic, but an 
heresitirch. SHHingfieet 

Heresiarchy (he -re ' si- ark -i), n. Chief 
lieresy. 

(The Alcoran) consists of hercstarchies against 
our blessed Saviour. Sir T. Herbert, 

Heresiograpber (lie-re-si-ogh'a-f<^r), n. [Gr. 
hairesis and yrapho.] One wlio UTites on 
heresies, 

Heresiograpliy ( he - re - si - og^ ra - fl ), n, A 
treatise on heresy. 

Heresy (lieTe-si), 7i. [Fr. Mr^sie; L. hceresis; 
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6 r. hairesU, a taking, a choosing, the thing 
chosen, a principle or set of principles, from 
hairao, to take, seixe, hold.] 1. A doctrine 
or set of principles at variance with estab- 
lished or generally received principles; an 
opinion or doctrine tending to create di- 
vision; an unaoiind or untenable doctrine of 
any kind, as in politics, morality, &c. 

Wlien I call duelUng-, and .similar aberrations of 
honour, a moral heresy^ I refer to the force of the 
Gr.Afirfmfr ,as signifying a principle or opimon taken 
up by the will for the will's sake, as a proof or pledge 
to itself of its own power of self-determination, in- 
dependent of all other motives. Coleridge. 

Specifically— 2.ini AeoZ. a fundamental error 
in religion, or an error of opinion respecting 
some fundamental doctrine of religion. But 
in countries where there is an established 
clmrch an opinion is deemed heresy when 
it differs from that of the church, and the 
Roman Catholic Church regard all who are 
not within her pale as guilty of heresy. The 
Scriptures being the standard of faith, any 
opinion that is repugnant to its doctrines 
is heresy; but as men differ in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, an opinion deemed 
heretical by one body of Christians may be 
deemed orthodox by another,— 3. In law, an 
offence against Christianity, consisting in a 
denial of some of its essential doctrines, 
publicly avowed and obstinately maintained. 
MaeJestone. 

Heretic ( he ' re - tik ), n. [L. hceretims, G-r. 
hairetikos, able to choose, heretical, from 
kaireo, to choose. See HERi5.sr.] 1. A per- 
son who holds heretical opinions; specifi- 
cally, one of any religion, but particularly the 
Chrktian, who liolds and teaches opinions 
repugnant to the established faith, or that 
which is made the standard of orthodoxy; 
strictly, a person who holds and avows re- 
ligious opinions contrary to the doctrines of 
Scripture, the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice. 

A man tliat is an heretic after the first and second 
admonition, reject. Tit, hi. lo. 

2. In the K Cath. Ch. one who does not sub- 
mit to the teachings of the church; a Pro- 
testant. 

Heretical (he-retfik-al), a. Containing or 
pertaining to heresy; contrary to established 
or generally received opinions or principles; 
contrary to the established religious faith, 
or to what is regarded as the true faith. 

No opinion can be heretical but that which is not 
true. Prof. Sedgreich. 

Heretically (he-ret'ik-al-li), In a here- 
tical manner; with heresy. 

Hereticat© (he-ret'ik-at), v.t. To decide to 
he heresy or to be a heretic, 

Hereticide (he-ret'i-sid), n. {Heretic, and 
If. ecedo, to kill. ] The act of putting a here- 
tic to death. Mather. [Rare.] 

Hereto (her-tb'), ct‘dv. To this. 

Heretofore G^er-tb-fori), ddv. Before or up 
to this time; in times before the present; 
formerly. ‘ Heretofore you will find. ' Siuift 
Heretog, Heretoch Gm're-tog, he^re4ok), n. 
[A. Sax. heretoga—here, an army, and toga, 
a leader, from teogmi, teon, to lead; G. her- 
zog, a duke.) In Anglo-Saxon times, the 
leader or commander of an army, or the 
commander of the militia in a district. i 
Hereunto (her-un-toO, ctdv. Unto this or 
this time; nereto. ! 

Hereupon (her-up-orri), ctdv. Upon this; | 
hereon. i 

Herewith (her-withO, adv. [From /lere and 
with.] With this. 

Hereyeld, Heregild G^e're-yeld, he're-gild), 
n. [A. Sax. heregeota, heregild, a military 
tribute— Afire, an army, and gild, payment. 
Comp, heriot, ] In Scots law, anciently a fine 
payable on certain conditions to a superior 
on the death of his tenant. It generally 
consisted of the best horse, ox, or cow. The 
term corresponds to the English Heriot 
Herie,t v.t. To praise; to honour. See 
Heky. 

Herie.t n. Praise; honour; worship. Spenser. 
Heriot (he'ri-ot), n. [A, Sax. heregeat, here- 
geatu, a military prei)aration ; what was 
given to the loixl of the manor to prepare 
for wav— here, an army, and geatu, provi- 
sion, treasure, from geatan, to grant.] In 
English law, a tribute or fine, as the best 
beast or other chattel, payable to the lord 
of the fee on the decease of the owner, land- 
holder, or vassal. Originally the heriot con- 
sisted of militiicy furniture, or of horses and 
arms which went to equip the vassal’s suc- 
cessor. Heriots from freeholders arc now 
rare; but heriots from copyholders are not 
so. The right of the landlord, however, in 


this as in other respects, is controlled by 
the custom of the manor. The above kind 
of heriot is called heriot citstom; but there 
is another kind, called heriot service, which 
is due upon a special reservation in a grant 
or lease of lands. 

Heriotable (he'ri-ot-a-bl), a. Subject to the 
payment of a heriot. 

The tenants are chiefly customary ami heriotable. 

ihern. 

Herisson (he'ris-son), n. [Fr.,O.Fr. heriijon, 
erifjon, a liedgeliog, from L.L. ericioneni, 
from h. erici'us, a liedgehog. ] In fort, a beam 
or bar armed with iron spikes pointing out- 
wai-d, and turning on a pivot, used to block 
up a passage. 

Heritable (heTit-a-bl), a. [O.Fr. heritaUe, 
abbrev. from L.h. hereditahilu. See Here- 
MTABLE.] 1. Capalde of being inherited; 
inheritable. See extract below. [Scotch.] 

In die law of Scotkand (the old Roman distinction 
of things into corporeal and incorporeal has) given 
place to the distinction between and 'piozn 

able rights, a distinction resting more on the legal 
rights of the heir and of the executor, than on the 
nature of the subjects themselves. Generally all 
rights in, or connected with land, are heritable. 
Whatever moves itself, or can lie moved, without in- 
jury to itself or the subject with which it is connected, 
and whatever is not united to land is movable. But 
these general rules are subject to e.'tceptions and 
modification!;. Thingfs, in themselves movable, may 
become heritable by succession. Whatever has been 
by art annexed to land, or other heritable subject, so 
that it cannot be removed without injury or ciiange 
of nature, xa heritable, by acce.ssion. Whatever Ls by 
growth connected with the soil is heritable under 
certain exceptions. Belt's Scots Lazo Did. 

2. Capable of inheriting or talcing by de- 
scent. 

By the canon law this son shall be legitimate and 
heritable. Sir M. iLale. 

— Heritahle kond, in Scots law, a bond for a 
sum of money, to wMch is joined foivtlie 
creditors’ further security a conveyance of 
land or of heritage, to be held by the credi- 
tor in security of the debt. ’—Heritable rights, 
see extract under sense 1 .— Heritahle secu- 
Hty, security constituted by heritable pro- 
perty. 

Heritably <he'rit-ab-li), adv. By way of in- 
heritance; so as to be capable of transmis- 
sion by inlieritance ; as, to convey a pro- 
Ijerty heritably. 

Heritage (he'rit-aj), n. [Fr., from L. here- 
ditas, hereditatis, heritage, from hmres, 
hmredis, an heir. ] 1. An estate that passes 
from an ancestor to an heir by descent or 
course of law; that which is inherited; in- 
heritance; in »Scofs Yau?, heritable estate; 
realty. 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. Allan Cunuingham. 

2. In Servp. the saints or people of God, as 
being claimed by him, and tlie objects of liis 
special care. 

As being lords over God’s heritage. i Pet. v. 3. 

Heritance (he'rit-ans), n. Heritage; inheri- 
tance. [Rare.] 

Robbing their children of die heritance 
Their fathers handed down. Southey. 

Heritor G^eMt-iSr), n. [Fr. Mritier, an heir.] 
In Scots laze, the proprietor of a heritable 
subject; a proprietor or landholder in a 
parish. 

Heritrix Gieh'it-riks), n. A female heritor. 
Herke,t v.t To hearken. Chaucer. 
Herling, Hirliixg (liCr'liug), n. The young 
of the sea-trout, 

Hermai, Hermss (hSrimI, li6Fme),u. pi See 
Hermes, 2. 

Herxnaic, Hermaical (hfir-ma'ik, her-ma'- 
ik-al), a. Of or relating to Hermes or Mer- 
cuiy. Gudworth. 

Hermannia (her-man'ni-a), 11. pi [After 
Hermann, once professor of botany at Ley- 
den.] A genus of the order Sterculiacete, 
consisting of small shrubs and unclcrshrubs 
most abundant at the Cape of Good Hope, 
but represented also in North Africa and 
Mexico. 

Hermaphrodeity (hCT-mafrod-e"i-ti), n, 
fiormaphrodism, B. Jonson. 
Hermaphrodism (h6r » maf rod - izni), n. 
[.See below,] The state of being herma- 
phrodite; the union of the two sexes in the 
same individual. 

Hermaphrodite Oi^r-ma^'rod-it), n. [From 
Hermaphruditos, son of Hermes and Aphro- 
dite, wiio became united into one body with 
Salmacis while bathing in the fountain of 
which she was the nymph.] 1. An animal in 
winch the ciiaracteristics of both se.ves are 
either really or apparently combined ; an 
animal liaving the pints of generation both 
of male and female, so that reproduction 
can take place without the union of two 


individuals. Hermaphrodites are divided 
into true and spurious, the first exhibiting 
a real combination of the clmracteristics of 
the two sexes; while in the second, the com- 
bination is only apparent. The animals in 
winch the organs of the two sexes ai-e nor- 
mally combined in the same individual are 
confined to the invertebrate division of the 
animal kingdom, as for example certain 
groups of the inferior worims, molluscs, 
barnacles, &c. There are no real herma- 
phrodites in the human species. 

Nor man iior woman, scarce heritiaphrodile. 

Dryden. 

2. In hot a flower that contains both the 
stamen and the pistil, or the male and fe- 
male organs of generation, within the same 
floral envelope or on tlie .same recejitacle. 
Herraaphroditd (h6r-inafrod-it), a. In- 
cluding or being of both sexes; of a mon- 
grel or hybrid nature; as, a kernm^hi'oditc 
animal or flower. — nermaphrodite brig 
{naut), a brig that is square-rigged forward 
and schooner-rigged aft. 
Hermaphroditic, Hermaphroditical 
{ii6r-inafTod-it"ik, her-mafrod-it'''ik-al), a. 
Of or pertaining to a hermaplirodite; par- 
taking of both sexes. 

book on me, and with all thine eyes, 

Male, female, yea hermaphroditic eyes. B, yonsott. 

Hermaphroditically (li6r-mafh'od-iFflk-al- 
ii), adv. After the manner of hermaphro- 
dites. 

Hermaphroditism (her-maf'rod-it-izm), n. 
Same as Hermaphrodi&m. 

Hermeneutic, Hermeneutical (hSr-me- 
nii'tik, h6r-jne-nidtik-ai), a. [Gn. hermeneU” 
tikos, from herumem, an interpreter, from 
Mercury.] Interpreting; explain- 
ing; exegetieal; unfolding the signification ; 
as, hermeneutic theology, that is, the art of 
expounding the Scriptures. 
Hermeneutically (her-me-nfi'tik-al-Ii), adv. 
According to the acknowledged principles 
of just interpretation. 

Hermeneutics 0i6r-me-nu4iks),yR The art 
or science of finding the meaning of an 
aiithox‘’s words and phrases, and of explain- 
ing it to others; exegesis; the art or science 
of interpretation: especially applied to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 

We have to deplore that the field of sacred her- 
nienetiUcs has lately too often been made an arena 
of fierce fightings and uncharitable disputations. 

Dr. C. IVordsworthi 

Hermeneutist ( h6r-me - nu ' tist ), n, One 
versed in hermeneutics; an interpreter. 
Hermes (herimez), n. 1, In myth, the name 
given to Mercury by the Greeks.— 2. (pi 
Hermai or Hermce). In 
Greek antiq. a statue com- 
posed of a head, usually 
that of the god Hermes, 
placed on a quadrangular 
pillai', the height of which 
coiTesponded to the statiue 
of the human body. The 
Athenian houses had one of 
these statues placed at the 
door, and soinetimes also in 
the peristyle. The heimec 
were held in great rever- 
ence. They were likewise 
placed in front of temples, 
near to tombs, in the gym- 
nasia, libraries, porticos, 
and public places, at the 
corners of streets, on high- 
roads as sign -posts with 
distances inscribed upon 
them, and on the bound- 
aries of lands and states, 
and at the gates of cities. 
Hermesiauism (imr-me'zi- 
andzm), n, A rationalizing 
theory held by some Ger- 
Herines or Mer. man Catholics, derived fi-om 
cury. George Hermes, professor 
at Bonn. 

Hermetic, Hermetical (h6r-metGk, her- 
met'ik-al), a. [Fr. hermdtique, from. Hermes 
Trismegistus (Hermes the thrice-greatest), a 
name given by the Neo-Platonists and the 
devotees of alchemy and my.sticism to the 
ISgyptian god Thotli, after Hermes, tlie 
Greek god of sciences and inventoi; of chem- 
istry, from their regarding him as the author 
of all mysterious doctrines, and especiall: 
of alchemy ( philosoph i a he mic tica). ] 1. Ap- 
pellative of or pertaining to chemistry; 
chemical. 

Just as the dream of the philosopher's stone in- 
duces dupes, under the more plausible delusions of 
the hermetic nxt, to neglect all rational means of im- 
IJroving their fortunes, Bttrke. 
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2. Pertuinnit? or beloHg'iiif? to that species of 
piiilosophy Wliich pretends to solve aiul ex- 
plain all the phenomena of nature from the 
three chemical principles, salt, snlpluir, and 
mereiirv; as, tlie hermetic philosophy.— 
$ Pertaining to or Ijeloiiging to the system 
which explains the causes of diseases and the 
oppratioiis of medicine on the prineiples of 
thoherinotical philosophy, and particularly 
on tiie sy.stem of an alhali and acid; as, her- 
•meiical or iiiedicine. — 4. Perfectly 
close, so that no air, gas, or .spirit can 
escape; us, an hernictia seal. The iiennetic 
seal of a vessel or tube is formed hy fusing 
the edges of the month or aperture and 
hriiiging them together so that hy their union 
th (3 aperture or passage is accurately closed. 
^Hermetic bookfs, (u) books of the Egyptians 
which treat of astrology. (&) Books which 
treat of universal principles, of the nature 
and orders of celestial beings, of medicine 
and other topics. 

Hermetically (h<5r-met'ik-aMi), adv. In a 
hermetkal manner ; chemically; by means 
of fusion; closely; accurately; as, a vessel 
fiermeticall}) sealed or closed. 

Herminium (her-mi'ni-iun), n. A genua of 
lilaiits, mit. order Orchidacece. H. Momr- 
chis (green musk-oreliis) is a British plant 
found in chalky pastures. Ttis a small plant 
with tivo radical lanceolate leaves and a 
dense slender spike of small fragrant green- 
ish flowers. 

Hermit (h^rimit), n. [Fr. ennite, O.Fr. her-^ 
mite, O.E. eremite, Gr. eremitBs, from ere- 
mos, lonely, solitary, desert.] 1. A person 
who retires from society and lives in soli- 
tude; a recluse; an auchoret; especially, a : 
person who li ves in solitude disengaged from 
the cai’es and interruptions of society for 
the purpose of religious contemplation and 
devotion. —2. f A beadsman; one bound to 
pray for another. 

For those of aid, 

.A-nd the late dignities heap'd up to them* 

We rest your hertniis, Sha&, 

Syn, Anchorite, recluse, eremite, ascetic. 
Hermitage (her'mit-aj), n, 1. The habita- 
tion of a hermit; a house or hut with its 
appendages, in a solitary place, where a 
heimit dwells; aliermitary; hence, asecluded 
hahitatiou. 

A little lowly it was, 

Down in a dale, hard by a forest's side. Spenser. 

2. A kind of French wine produced along 
the Lower Rhone : so named from a little 
liiU near Tain in the department of Dr6me, 
where this wine is produced. It is of two 
Muds, red and white. 

Two more (drops) of the same kind heightened it 
into a perfect Languedoc ; from thence it passed into 
a florid Hermitai^e. Addison, 

Herjiiitan (hih'-rai-tauO, u. A dry northerly 
wind on the coast of Guinea. 8ee Habmat- 
TAN. . ■ ■ 

Hermitary (}k*v'mit-a-ri), 7i. A cell for the 
use of a hermit annexed to some abbey. 
Hermit- crab (h^i'^mit-krab), n, A name com- 
mon to a family (Paguridte) of well-known 
decapod crustaceans. These crabs take pos- 
session of and occupy the cast-off univalve 
shells of various molluscs, carrying this 
habitation about with them, and changing 
it for a larger one a.s they increase in size. 
The most common British species is the 
Pagufus Pernhw'dtis, popularly known as 
tlie soldier-crab. See PAGUKiDJii. 
Hermitess (herimit-es),-!!.. A female hermit. 

The violet is truly the hermitessr of flowers, 

Parthenia Sacra. 

Hermitical ( hSr-mitTk-al), ft; Pertaining 
or suited to a hermit or to retired life. 
Hermodactyl (her-mo-dtik'til), «. [Gr, 
Hermes, Mercury, and dalctylos, a Anger ; 
M ercury’s finger. ] In phak: a root brought 
from Turkey. It is in the shape of a heart 
fattened, of a white colour, compact, but 
easy to be cut or pulverized, and of a viscous 
sweetish taste, with a slight degree of acrid- 
ity. It is auppo.sed to be the conn of some 
at present undetermined species of Col- 
chiciim, and was anciently in great repute as 
acathartic; but that which is now furnished 
has little or no cathartic tiuality, 
Hennogenean, Hermogeiiian (hcr-mo-je- 
ne'an, hCr-ino-JoTii-an), n. One of a sect of 
ancient heretics, so called from their leader 
Hermogems, who lived near the close of the 
second century, and Avho held matter to be 
the source of all evil, and that souls are 
formed of corrupt matter. 

Hern (h6m), n. A heron (wdiich seel. 

, I coni 0 frem haunts of coot imdhertt, Tennyson, 

Hernandia (her-nau''di-a), n. [After Dr. 
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Hernandez, a Spani.sh botanist.] A genus 
of large East Indian trees, forming the nat. 
order" irernandiacoic. //. Somra, or jack- 
in-a-bo.x, i.s so called from the noise made 
by the wind whistling through its persistent 
involuoels. TJie fibrous roots chewed and 



Hernandia Sonora (Jack'in*a>box). 


applied to wounds caused by the Alacassar 
poison form an effectual cure, and the juice 
of the leaves is a powerful depilatory; it 
destroys the hair whenever it is applied 
without pain. The wood is light; that of 
H. gimnetisis takes fire so readily from a 
Hint and steel that it is used in the same 
way as amadou. 

Hernandiacefle {Imr-uan'di-{V''S(e-e), n. pL A 
natural order of incomplete exogenous 
plants, the species of which are lofty trees 
with alternate entire leaves, and flowers 
arranged in axillary or terminal spikes or 
corymbs. The order contains only the genus 
Hernandia. See Hernanpia. 
Heniant-seeds (her'nant-sedz), u. pL A 
commercial name for the seeds of Homan- 
dia ovtgera, imported from India for tanning 
purposes, 

Herne, [A. Sax. Aimc.J Acorner. Chau- 
cer. 

Herne-pant (lieriLpan), n. [A, Sax. hcernes, 
brains, and pan. See Earns.] The skull- 
cap or iron pan worn under the helmet. 
Hernia <h6rinl-a), n. [L. hernia, perhaps 
from Gr. enios, a sprout.] In suyg. an en- 
largement formed by some part which has 
escaped from its natural cavity by some 
aperture, and projects externally; as, hernia 
of the brain, of the thorax, of the abdomen. 
Hernia of tlie abdomen, the most common 
fomr of hernia, consists of the protrusion of 
the viscera through natural or accidental 
apertures in the cavity of the abdomen. — 
Strangulated hernia, hernia so tightly 
CO inpres.sed in some part of the channel 
through which it has been x>rotnided, as 
to stop its ftmctional activity and produce 
swelling of the protruded part. 

Hernial (h6r'm-al), a. Pertaining to or con- 
nected with hernia. 

Herniaria (li6r-ni-§-Ti-a), n- A genus of 
creeping and half-shrubby plants, tlie rup- 
ture-worts, natives of tempei’ate Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, nat. order Illecebraceee. 
They were supposed to be useful in the cure 
of hernia, hence the name. H. glal>ra i% 
found in Britain; but none of the species 
are of any interest. 

Herniology (her-ni-oFo-ji), n. l. That branch 
of surgery^ which has reference to ruptures, 
2. A treatise on ruptures. 

Herniotomy (her-ni-oFo-mi), w. [E. hernia, 
and Gr. tome, a cutting, from few/ao, to.cut,] 
In mrg. the operation for strangulated her- 
nia; celotomy. 

Hernious (h6rini-iis), a. Same as Hernial 
HernshaTy (hfirn'shji), a. A heron. 

As when a cast of faalcons make their flight 
At an hernshftno, that lyes aloft on wing. Spenser, 

[For a popular corruption of tliis word, see 
Handsaw.] 

Hero(he'r6),5i. pi. Heroes (heToz), [L. keros, 
Gr. herds.} 1. In rnypi. a kind of demigod 
sprung from the union of a divine with a 
human being, mortal indeed, but partaking 
of immortality, and after his death placed 
among the gods.— 2. A man of distinguished 
valour, intrepidity, or enterprise in danger; 
a prominent or central personage in any 
remarkable action or event; as, a hero in 
arms. 

Such as raised 

To heftrht of noblest temper Amw old, 

Arming to battle. Milton. 

Z. A great, illustrious, or extraordinary per- 
son; as, a kero in learning, Jo7mso7i,—4. The 
principal personage in a poem, play, novel, 
story, or the like, or the person who has the 


princiiml share in the transactions related 
as Achilles in the Iliad, Ulysses in the 
Odyssey, and AEneas in the .^neid. ' An epic 
hero. ’ Dry den. 

Herodian (lie-rddT-an), n. One of a party 
among the Jews, taking their name from 
Herod, and represented liy Matthew and 
Alark as acting in concert with the Pharisee.^ 
in endeavouring to obtain from Jesus Oliris'fc 
the materials for his accusation. 
Hero-errant (Iie-ro-eTant), n, A wandering 
hero. Quart llev. ® 

Heroess t (lieTo-es), n. A female hero ; a 
iieroiiie. 

In which were held, by sad decease, 

Heroes and /lef'oesses. Chapmetn, 

Heroic (he-roTk), u. [L. heroims, from hevos, 
hero'is, a hero. See Hero.] 1, Pertaining to 
a hero or heroes; becoming a hero; charac- 
teristic of a hero; as, heroic nation; hmjio 
enterprise.s.— 2. Having the character or at- 
tributes of a hero; brave and magnanimous; 
intrepid and noble; as, Hector, the heroic sou 

I of Priam; an heroic race. ‘Being but fourth 
of that heroia line.' Shah. “Heroic, stoic 
Cato, the sententious.’ Byro7i.-~Z. Reciting 
the achievements of heroes; epic. 

An heroic poem, truly such, is the greatest work 
which the soul of man is capable to produce. 

Dryden. 

4. Used in heroic poetry ; as, he^'oio verse ; 
an heroic foot.— Ifero/c age, in Greek hist. 
or myth, the age when the heroes are sup- 
posed to have lived, a semi -mythical period 
preceding that which is truly historic.— 
Heroic treatment, remedies, in nied. treat- 
ment or remedies of a violent character.— 
Heroic verse, in English poetry, as also in 
German and Italian, tlie iambic of ten syl- 
lables, in French the iambic of twelve, and 
in classical poetry the hexameter.— Syn. 
Brave, intrepid, coiirageon.s, daring, valiant, 
bold, gallant, fearless, entei'prising, noble, 
magnariimons, illustrious. 

Heroic (be-ro'ik), n. 1, An heroic verse.— 
2.tAliero. 

Many other particular circumstances of his (Ho- 
mer’s) gods assisting the ancient AmJjkr, might 
justly breed offence to any serious reader, yachson, 

Heroical (he-ro'ik-al), a. Scime as Heroic. 

Heroically (lie-rdTk-al-li), adv. In an heroic 
manner ; with valour ; bravely ; courage- 
ously; intrepidly; as, the wall ivas heroic.* 
ally defended. 

Heroicalness (Iie-roTk-al-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being heroic; heroism, SirK. Bighy. 
[Rare.] 

Eeroicly (he - ro ' ik - li ), adv. Heroically. 
[Rare.] 

Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and hath finish’d 

A life heroic, Milton. 

Heroicuess (he-rd'ik-nes), /w. Heroicalness 
(which see). 

Heroi-comic,Heroi-conxical(lieT6-i-kom"- 
ik, heTd“i-kom"ik-al), a. [See Hero and 
Comic.] Consisting of the heroic and the 
ludicrous; deiiotiii.g the high burlesque; as,, 
a heroi-comic poem, 

Heroid (he'ro-id), n. A poem in the epis- 
tolary form, supposed to contain the senti- 
ments of some hero or heroine on some in- 
teresting occasion: from the Heroides or 
heroic epistles of Ovid. 

Herolfy (he-roT-fl), v.t To make heroic. 

This act of Weston has heroijlsd the profession. 

Brum?nel. 

Heroine (he'fo-in), n. [Fr. heroine, from 
hy.ro (which see).] 1. A female hero ; a wo- 
man of a brave spirit.— 2, The principal fe- 
male character in a poem, play, novel, ro- 
mance, story, or the like. 

Heroine (he'ro-in), v.i. To act or play tliC' 
heroine. Sterne. 

Heroism (lieTo-izm), n, [Fr. Mroisme. See 
Hero.] The qualities of a hero ; bravery ; 
courage; intrepidity. 

is the self-devotion of genius inanifesting^ 
itself in action. ’ Hare. 

Syn. Bravery, gallantry, intrepidity, daring, 
courage, boldness, fearlessness, enterprise,, 
magnanimity. 

Heron (hehum), n. [Fr. Mron, O.Fr. hairon, 
from L.L. (tenth cent.) aironem, from 
O.H.G. hcUjro, heigero, aileron; the word 
also appears in Fr. as aigre, dim. aigrette, 
wlience E. egret.} A grallatnrial bird of the 
genus Ardea, constituting with the storks 
an<l bitterns the family Ardeidai. The species 
are very numerous, and almost universally 
spread over the globe. They are distin- 
guished by haring a long liili cleft beneath 
the eyes, a compressed body, long slender ■ 
legs naked above tbe tarsal joint, three tocii 


oil, pound; ii, Se. abuue; y, Sc. Uy. 
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ill front, the tvro outer united by a mem- 
brane, and by moderate wings. Tiie tail is 
short, rounded, and composed of tea oi* 
twelve feathers. The common heron is 
about 3 feet in length from the point of the 
bill to the end of the tail, builds its nest in 
high trees, many being sometimes on one 



Common Heron {Ardea cmerea). 


tree. It was formerly in high este ein for the 
table, and, being remarkable for it.s directly 
ascending flight, was the special game pur- 
sued in falconry. The common heron is the 
AnUa cinarea; the great heron the A. hero- 
dias, an inhabitant of America ; the great 
white heron, A . or Het'odias alha; and the 
green heron, A. viresce7is, the flesh of which 
is much esteemed in North America. 
Heronere,t '«'• A hawk made to fly only at 
the heron. Ohcmcer. 

Heronry (he'run-d), n. A place where he- 
rons breed. 

Heron's-bill (he'runz-bil), 71. A 
genus of hardy plants, Erodiiim 
( nafc. order CTeraniacese ), so 
named because the long-beaked 
fruit has been fancied to re- 
semble the head and breast of a 
heron. Called also Btoi'h's-hill. 
Heronsewe,! n. A hernshaw; 
a young heron. Chauce7\ 

Heronshaw (he'run-sha), n. A 
heron; a hernshaw. 

Heroologist (he-rd-ol'o-jist), n. 

One who writes or treats of 
heroes. [Bare.] 

Hero's Fountain (he'roz foun'- 
tfm), n. [From Hcj'o of Alexan- Hero’s 
dria, to whom the invention of Fountain, 
the instrument is ascribed.] A 
pneumatic apparatus in which the elastic 
force of a confined body of air, increased, 
by hydi'aulic pressure and reacting upon the 
surface of water in a closed reservoir, pro- 
duces a jet which may rise above that sur- 
face to a height equal to the effective height 
of the pressing column. 

HerosMp (he'ro-ship), ?i. The character or 
condition of a hero. 

(He), his three years of expired. 

Returns indignant to the slighted plow. Cowpsr. 

Hero-worship (hehu-wer-ship), 71 . The 
worship of heroes, practised by the nations 
of antiquity; reverence paid to, or to the 
memory of, heroes or great men. 

Herpe (hedpe), n. [Erroneous form of G-r. 
harps.] The falcated sword of Perseus; a 
harlequin's wooden sword. : Mawider: 
Herpes (hei’'pez), ?i. [Gr. herpes, ivom herpo, 
to creep,] A vesicular disease which, in 
most of its forms, passes through a regular 
course of Increase, maturation, decline, and 
termination, in from ten to fourteen days. 
The vesicles arise in distinct but irregular 
clusters, which commonly appear in quick 
succession, and near together, on an inflamed 
base; generally attended ■with heat, pain, , 
and considerable constitutional disorder. ! 
The term includes shingles, ringworm, and I 
the like. The name herpes is given to the 
disease from the tendency ot the imiptioti 
to creep or spread from one part of the skin 
to another. 

Herpestes (h6r-pes''tez), n, A genus of Old 
World viverriiie carnivora, comprising the 
various species of the ichneumons. See 
lOHNRtJMON. 

Herpetic, Herpetical (her-pePik, her-peF- 
ik-al), a. Pertaining to herpes or cutaneous 
eruptions; resembling herpes or partaking 
of its nature; as, /icrpefic eruptions. 
Herpetologic, Herpetological (inh’-pet'o- 
lo her-pet'o-lo j"ik-al), a. .Pertaining to 
herpetology. 


i Herpetologist (Iier-pet-oro-iLst), n. A per- 
I son versed in herpetology. 

Herpetology (her-pet-bl'o-ji), n. [Gr. her- 
a creeping thing, a rex)tLle, and logos, 
discourse.] A description of reptiles; the 
natural history of reptiles, includlBg lizards, 
tortoises and turtles, and serpents— Sauri- 
ans, Chelonians, and Ojihidians. 

Herpeton (lieripet-on), 71. [Gr., a reptile.] 
A genus of non- venomous serpents of South- 
ern Asia, allied to J3ryx, and characterized 
by two soft flexible iirominences covered 
with scales which are appended to the 
muzzle. Written also E7peton. 

Herr (her), n. [G.] The title by which per- 
.sons of respectable position are addre.ssed 
in Germany and equivalent in most cases 
to the English Jilr. 

Herriedjt pp- [See Hery.] Hououred; 
praised; celebrated. Bpeimr. 

Herring (hearing), n. [A. Sax. h(jermg, hermg, 
I). haring, G. haring, Icel. hceriiigr, her- 
ring. The root meaning is probably seen 
in A. Sax. kere=(x. heer, Goth. hUtgis, an 
army, a multitude, from the flsh moving in 
shoals.] The name given to two distinct 
but closely allied species of nialacopterygian 
fishes of tJie genus Clupea— G. hareirgus and 
C. Leachii. The former is the common her- 
ring, and is too well known to require de- 
scription. Its annual migration is not, as 
has been supposed, from a colder to a milder 
climate, but is probably from a deeper part 
of the ocean to a shallower. Impelled by 
the increasing burden of milt or roe, the 
herring leaves the deep water where it has 
passed the winter and spring months, and 
seeks the coast where it may deposit its 
ova, and where they may be exposed to the 
influences of oxygen, heat, and sun-light, 
which are essential to their development. 
They are generally followed by multitudes 
of hakes, dog-fishes, &c., and gulls and other 
sea-birds hover over the shoals. They swim 
near the surface, and are therefore easily 
taken by net. So great is their fecundity 
that the enormous number taken appears 
to produce no diminution of their abun- 
dance, as many as 68,000 eggs having been 
counted in the roe of one female. The 
herring-fishery has been prosecuted in Eng- 
land since the beginning of the eighth een- 
tiuy. Herrings are found from high nor- 
thern latitudes to as low as the northern 
coasts of France. They are met with on 
the coast of America as low as Carolina, and 
they are found in the seas of Kamtschatka. 
C. Leachii is smaller than the common her- 
ring, but is deeper in body in projiortioii 
to its length. It only appears occasionally 
on our coasts.— A/fuf? of the herrmgs. See 
Chimera, 4. 

Herringbone (he'ring-bon), a. Pertaining 
to or like the spine 
of a herring; spe- 
cifically, a term 
applied by masons 
to courses of stone 
laid angularly, so 
that those in each 
course are placed 
obliquely to tlie 
right and left al- 
ternately. It is a 
species of ashlar. 

Herringbone-work. —Herring hone- 
stitoh, a kind of 
cross-stitch seam, mostly used in woolleu 
work. 

Herrin^'bone (lie'ring-bon), v. t and i To 
seam with a herringbone-stitch. 
Herring-bus (he'ring-bua), ?i. [D. hai'ing- 
buis, a herring-bus. ] A peculiar boat of 10 
or 15 tons used in the herring-fishery. 
Herring-curer (lieT’ing-kur-6r), /a. A gutter 
and salter of herrings; a person engaged in 
the herring-trade, who cures, that is, pre- 
serves the fish by salt and otherwise, and 
prepares them for the market. 
HeiTing-fisb.er 5 r (he'ring-fish-e-ri), 71 . The 
fishing for herrings, which constitutes an 
important branch of industry with the Brit- 
ish, Dutch, French, and Americans. 
Herring-gull (IieTing-guI), ? 1 . The silvery 
gull (Larus arge7itatus), a common British 
species. 

Herring-pond (he'ring-pond), a. The ocean. 
—To be se7it across the hmring-po7id, to he 
transported. [Slang.] 

Herring- work: (hearing- werk), ii. Herring- 
bone-work. See Herringbone. 
HerrnbLUter’ (hern^hTit-6r), n. [From the 
establishment of the sect at JTerrnhut, in 
Tipper BusatiA] One of a sect established 


by Nicholas Xewis, count of Eiiizcndorf. 
Called also Moravians and United B7'ethrcn. 
See Moravian. 

Kerry (he'ri), v.f. [See Harry, v.i.] To rob; 
to spoil ; to pillage; to ruin by extortion or 
severe exactions. [Scotch.] 

Herrynient (heTl-ment), n. Devastation; 
spoliation; ruin. Burns. [Scotch.] 

Hers (hbTz), pron. Belonging to her; of her; 
a double genitive formed by the addition of 
s to the true genitive of she, and tlm.B simi- 
lar to ours, yours, theirs. It is useil instead 
of her and a noun, either as a subject or 
object or as a predicate, and cannot itself 
be joined to a noun; as, hers is better than 
mine; I see hers; the book is hm (=hei* 
book). 

Hersaljt Hersall,t n. Rehearsal. Spimse7'; 
Chaucer. 

Herschel (her'shel), 71. A planet discovered 
by Dr., afterwards Sir William Herschel, in 
1781, first cfilled Georgiitm Sidus, in honour 
of King George HI, afterwards called Iler- 
schel, in honour of the discoverer, but now 
called Urarms. It has a very remote place 
in our system, and is accompanied by six 
satellites. 

Herscbelite (hfir'shel-it), n. A mineral of 
the zeolite section found in lava, brought 
from Sicily by Sir J. F. Herschel the astro- 
nomer. It occurs in six-sided prisms, is of a 
white colour, and is translucent or ojiaque. 
It consists of potash, silica, and alumina. 
Herse (In^rs), [Fr. herse; O.Fr, kerce, a 
harrow, a portcullis, from L. hvrpex, hirpi- 
cis, a large rake with iron teeth used as a 
harrow; Gr. harpax, a gi'appliiig-iron used 
in sea-fights.] 1, In fort, (a) a lattice or 
portcullis in the form oi a hax’row, set with 
iron spikes. It is hung by a rope fast- 
ened to a moulinet, and when a gate is 
broken it is let down to obstruct the p.ass- 
age. It is called also a Satrasm or Cata- 
ract, and when it consists of straight stakes 
without cross-pieces it is called Orgues. 
<&) A harro-w, used for a clieval-de-frise, and 
laid in the way or in breaches, with the 
points up to obstruct or incommode the 
inarch of an enemy.— 2. A framework, often 
fashioned like a harrow, whereon lighted 
candles were placed in some of the ceremo- 
nies of the church, and at the obsequies of 
distinguished persons. The funeral herse 
of the middle ages was a temporary canopy 
covered with wax-lights, and set up in the 
church; the coffin was placed under the 
herse during the funeral ceremonies; and 
when the body was brought from a distance 
other herses were also set up in the churches 
in which it was stationed at intervals dm’ing 
the journey. Stmietimes the herse was an 
elaborate structui’e, sustaining a great num- 
ber of wax tapers of diif ereiit forms, and hav- 
ing a complete architectural character given 
to it by tabeniacle work and images moulded 
in wax, in addition to therich and costly sillcs, 
velvets, fringes, and banners with which it 
was covered. The iflan of the herse was 
generally square, and the structure was up- 



Herse, from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, 0.xford- 

held by four posts.— S. A temporary monu- 
ment placed over a grave ; also, a frame- 
work placed over an effigy on a tomb.— 4. A 
carriage for bearing a dead body to the 
grave— - in tliis sense commonly spelled 
Hearse.— -6. t A solemn obsequy at funerals;, 
a funeral song. * 0 heavie herse.' Spcnse)\ 


w, Trig; wli, u’Mg; xli, azure.— See Key. 
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fPoasibly in tliiw xtse a corniptioii of /wr- 
saiL for ?vhmrml Iix tlie ‘ Fsiery Queen a 
love-sick princess attending public prayers 
is said to be inattentive to tliem : — 

For tlie faire damsel from the holy /ufse 
Her love-sicke hart to other thoughts did steale. 

But even in this ease it may simply mean 

solemn ceremonial,] , 

Herse (iiers), v, t Same as Bearse (which 

Hersej Hearse (liers), a. Hoarse. [Seotch.] 
Herself (li6r-self), pron. [Her and sc?/.] 
An emphasized orrefiexive form of the third 
personal pronoun, feminine, u.sed exactly in 
the same way as himself (which see). 
HersMp (hor^sliip), n. [A. Sax. here, a troop 
or body of men, whence herian, to devas- 
tate, to ravage, and A. Sjix. term. scipe-E, 
term, skip; Iceh/ters/rapr, warfare, Tcavaging. ] 
1. The crime (formerly prevalent in Scot- 
land) of carrying off cattle by force, de- 
scribed as *tiie masterful driving oft' of 
cattle from a proprietor's grounds.’— 2. The 
cattle driven as booty. 

Hersillon (h^rs'il-lon), n. [From herse.] 
Mint, a plank or beam whose sides are set 
with spilces or nails to incommode and re- 
tard the approach of an enemy. 

Herst-pan (hfirst^pan), n; A frying-pan. 
Simnmids. 

Herte^tut Tolnmt. Chciueer. 

Herte,t n. The heart.— Hcrfe-spo/ie, the 
navel, Chmicer. 

HerteleSjf a. Heartless; without courage. 
Chaucer. 

Herfely,t «. Hearty. Chaucer. 

Heryri t [A. Sax. herian, to praise,] 
To regard as holy; to praise; to celebrate; 
to honour; to worship; to proclaim. Chau- 
cer; IVielif. *Bery with hymns thy lasses 
glove.' Spenser. 

Herded and hallowed be tliy sacred name, Drayton. 
Herygoudjtn. A cloak. 

Herying,+ n. Praise. Chaucer , 

Hesitancy (he'zi'tan-si), n. [L. hcesitantia, 
a stammering, from hossito. See HESITATE.] 
The act of hesitating or doubting; slowness 
in forming decisions; the action or manner 
of one wdio hesitates; indecisive delibera- 
tion; doubt; vacillation. 

, Some of them reasoned without doubt or hest- 
tanejr. Atterbury. 

Hesitant; (lieVd-taut), a. C^. lmsitansi, hmi- 
tantis. Pin*, of hcesito. See Hesitate.] He- 
sitating; pausing; not ready in deciding or 
acting; wanting readiness of speech. 

He was a niaa of no quick utterance, but often 
htsitani. Baxter. 

Hesitant Gip' 2 ;i-taut),?i. Beetles. oneiOi a sec- 
tion of the iSutychiaus, who were undecided 
as to receiving or rejecting the decrees of 
the Synod of Chalcednn condemning the 
errors of Eutychius their founder. See 
EUTyCHIAN, 

Hesitantly (he'ri-tant-li), adv. ’With hesi- 
taiacy or doubt, [Rare,] 

Hesitate (he'zi-tat), v.i, pret, & pp, /im- 
tated; pi^r. hesitating. (L. hcesito, hoesita- 
turn, intens. from hoereo, kmum, to hang 
or hold fast, to stick.] 1. To stop or pause 
respecting decision or action; to be doubt- 
ful as to fact, principle, or determination; 
to be in suspense or uncertainty; as, we 
often hesitate what judgment to form. 

They hesitate \Q accept Hector’s challenge. Pope, 

2. To stammer; to stop in speaking.— Sm 
To doubt, waver, scruple, deliberate, demur, 
falter, stammer. 

Hesitate (he^zi-tat), ui. To be undecided 
about; to utter or express •with hesitation 
or reluctantly; to insinuate hesitatingly. 

, Just hint a fault and dislike. Pope. 

Hesitatingly (he'zi-tat-ing-li), adv. In a 
hesitating manner. 

Hesitation (he-zi-ta'shon), n. [L. hcesita- 
tio, hmitatioiiis, from hcesito, nmitatum. 
See Hesitate.] l. The act of hesitating; a 
pausing or delay in forming an opinion or 
commencing action; doubt; suspension of 
opinion or decision from uncertainty what 
is proper to be decided. 

It is so plainly affirmed in Scripture that there is 
no place left for /wj-ji'isirtfij/i!. ffer. Taylor. 

2. A stopping in speech ; intermiasioa be- 
tween words; stammering. 

■Many clergymen write in so diminutive a manner, 
with .such frequent blots and interlineations, that 
they arc hardly able to go on without perpetual hesi- 
tations, Sndft 

Hesitative (he^zi-tat-iv), a. Showing hesi- 
tation. 

Hesp (hesp), n. [Scotch.] Same as Basp 
(which see). 


Hesper (hes'pSr), n. [L. hespems.] The 
evening-star, 

Hesperia (lies-pe'ri-a), n. A genus of butter- 
flies, now the type of a family, HesperiidfO, 
including several sub-genera, to some of 
which the British species belong. See Hes- 
PBKIIDiE. 

Hesperian (lies-peM-an), a. [L. hesperms, 
western, from hesperus, the evening-star, 
Gr, hesperos, B. vespe7', the evening,] West- 
ern; situated at the west, ‘Isles Besperiati.* 
Milton. 

Hesperian (lies-pe'ri-an), n. An inhabitant 
of a western country. 

Hesperides(he,s-pe'ri-dez),n. In G^'cek^nyth. 
(a) pi. the daughters of Hesperus, the brother 
of Atlas, three or seven in number, posses- 
sors of the fabulous garden of golden fruit, 
■watched over by an enchanted dragon, at 
the western extremities of tlie earth. The 
apples were stolen by Hercules, who slew 
the dragon. (&) The garden possessed by 
the Hesperides. 

Before thee stands this fair Hesperides 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touched, 
For deatli-like dragons here affright thee 

Hesperidin, Hesperidine (hes-pe^ri-diu),?i, 
A orystallizable non-azotized compound, 
found in the spongy envelope of oranges 
and lemons. Its nature is not yet ascer- 
tained. 

Hespeiidi'am(hes-pe-rBdi-um), n. In hot. a 
fleshy fruit with a separable thick envelope, 
and divided internally into several separ- 
able pulpy cells by membranous dissepi- 
ments, as in the orange and lemon. 
Hesperiidse (hes-pe-ri'i-de), n. pi. A family 
of diurnal lepidopterous insects, of which 
the type is the genus Hesperia. These little 
large-headed butterflies have a peculiar, 
short, jerking kind of flight, and hence they 
have received the name of skippers. Several 
species are found in England, as the Hes- 
peria sylmnus, found on the borders of 
woods, and Thymele alveolus, or the grizzled 
skipper, 

Hesperis (Iies'per-is), n, A genus of plants, 
mat. order Cruciferse, having the radicle of 
the seed bent over the back of one of the 
flat cotyledons; rocket They are biennial 
or annual (rarely perennial) herbs, with 
large purple, lilac, white, or dirty yellow 
flowers. M. matronalis is the dame’s-violet. 
Hesperus (hes'p6r-us), n. See Lecipek. 
Hessiau (he'shi-an), a. Relating to Hesse 
in Germany,— boots, a kind of long 
, boots, originally introduced by the Hessian 
troops. 

Hessian (he'sM-an), ii. 1. A native or inha- 
bitant of Hesse in Germany— 2, A Hessian 
boot 

Hessiau-Mt (he'shi-an-bit), A peculiar 
kind of jointed bit for bridles. . 
Hessian-fly (he W-an-fli), n. [So called from 
the opinion that it was brought into Ame- 
rica by the Hessian troops during the war 
of independence.] A small two* winged fly 



{Ce(ddomyia destruetor). 

a, Male (natural size), b, Male (magnified), c, Pupae 
fixed on the joint of the wheat-stalk. 

nearly black, the larva of which is very de- 
structive to young wheat. It is the Ceci- 
domyia destructor ot B&y. 

Hest (best), n. [A. Sax. hces, from hdtan, to 
command; comp. Q. gekeiss, a command, 
heisseji, to call, to bid ; H. keeten, to com- 
mand, Hence behest] Command; precept; 
injunction; order. [Boetical.] 

They, dosing round him thro’ the journey home. 
Acted her A Tennyjion. 
Wo for him when, were it on the hestot the deare.st 
necessity, tebellion,disloyal isolatiQn,and mere I tvUL 
become his rule ! . . Carlyle; 

Hestern, t Heaternalt(l5es't6rn,hes-tern'al), 


a. [L. hester^ius, from heri, yesterday— same 
origin as yester (in yesterday), ] i’ertainiiig 
to yesterday. 

If a chronicler should misreport exploytes that 
were enterprised but hestern day, Holinshed, 

Hestia (hes'ti-a), n. 1. In myth, the Greek 
equivalent of the Latin Vesta. See Vesta. 
2. A small planet or asteroid between tlie 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, discovered by 
Rogson, 16th August, 1857. 

Hesycliasfc (he'si-kast), n. [Gr. hmichastes, 
from kemchazo, to be still or quiet, from 
hesuchos, still, calm.] A Quietist. 

Het (het), (A . Hot. [Scotch.] 
Het,tHette,t pro#. Heated. Marlowe. 
Hetsera, Hetaira (he-te'ra, he-ti^ra), n. 
[Gr., lit. female companion.] In ano. Greece, 
a female paramour; one not legally a wife; 
a concubine ; a courtezan. 

Hetarism (het'a-rizm), n. [Gr. hetare, u 
female paramour. ] That condition in primi- 
tive states of society when the women of a 
tribe are held in common. Sir J. Lubbock. 
Hetaristic (het-a-rist'ilQ, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to hetarism. 

Even our poor relations, the .inthropomorphous 
apes, are not hetaristic. Athenmim. 

Hetchel (iiech^el), v.t Same as HufcAeZ. 
Hete,t “y-t. To heat. Chaucer. 

Hete,t v.t. or i. [See Hight,] To promise; 
to be called. Chmicer. 

Heteradenic (he'tOr-a-deiFTk), a. [Gr, hc- 
teros, other, different, and aden, a gland,] 
In a7iat a term applied to an accidental 
tissue of a glandular structure, occui-ring in 
parts devoid of glands. 

Heterarchy (he'ter-iirk-x), n. [Gr. heteros, 
another, and a^'chB, rule.] The government 
of an alien, 

Hetero- (he'te-ro). [Gr. heteros, the other, 
one of two,] A prefix from the Greek de- 
noting difference, and opposed to homo. 
which signifies resemblance. 
Heterocarpous (he'te-ro-kar"piis), a. [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, and Mipos, fruit.] 
In hot bearing fruit of two sorts or shapes. 
Heterocephalons (the ' te-ro-sef ' ' al-us ), a, 
[Gr. heteros, another, different, and kephale, 
a head.] In hot. a teimi applied to compo- 
site plants, when some flower-heads are 
male and others female in the same indi- 
vidual. 

Heterocera (he-te-ros'e-ra), n. pl. [Gr. he- 
tet'os, other, different, and kerns, a horn,] 
A section of the Lepidoptera, corre.sponding 
with the Linnman genera Sphinx and Pha- 
laena. It derives its name from the diversi- 
fied formation of the anteniife in the insects, 
which are never terminated by a club, lilce 
those of the butter- 
flies, but arc gener- 
ally setaceous, fili- 
form, or fusiform, 
those of tlie males 
bein^ moreover often 
furnished with lat- 
eral appendages 
forming branches. 
Heterocercal (tail of Shark). HeterOCercal, He- 
terocerc ( he‘te-ro- 
sCridcal, he'te-ro-s6rk), a. [Gr. heteros, an- 
other, different, and Jeerkos, a tail.] A term 
applied to ganoid and elasmobranchiate 
fishes, in which the vertebral column inns 
to a point in the upper lobe of the tail, as in 
the sharks and sturgeons. It is really found 
in all osseous fishes, but is obscui-ed by the 
greater size of the inferior tail lobe, ivhich 
gives the appearance of equality. 
Heterocerid^ (he'te-ro-seri'i-de), n. pi [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, kerm, a horn, and 
eidos, resemblance.] A family of small cole- 
opterous insects, of sub-aquatic habits, of 
which the genus Heterocerus is the type. 
See HETEEOCERUS. 

Heterocei'US (he-te-ros'^r-us), n. [Gr. he- 
feros, another, different, and keras, a horn 
or antenna.] A genus of pentamerous cole- 
opterous insects belonging to the family 
Heteroceridm, formerly included in the Cla- 
vicornes. These beetles have eleven jointed 
antemiEc, the last six articulations forming 
a cylindrical serrated club. They burrow in 
sand or mud by streams or among marshes. 
Several species are found in Britain. 
Heterochromous (he-te-rok^rd-mus), a. 
[Gr. heteros, other, different, and chroma, 
colour,] In hot a term applied to a flower- 
head when the florets of the centre or disc 
are different in colour from those of the 
circumference or ray. 

Heteroclital (he'te-ro-klit-al), a. Same as 
Beteroditic, 

Heteroclite (he'te-ro-ldit), n. [Gr. hete- 
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ruUiton — heteroK, other, iliiferent, and 
from Hmo, to iudme, to lean^ 1. In 
gram, a word whieh is irregular or anoma- 
lous eithei’ in declension or conjugation, or 
wliich deviates from ordinary forms of in- 
flection in words of a like kind. It is par- 
ticularly applied to nouns irregular in de- 
clension.— 2. Any tiling or person deviating 
from common forms. 

There {ire strange hekroclites in religion nowa- 
flaj’s. Hoiuell. 

Heterociite (lie'te-ro-klit), a. Same as IIq- 

terodUic. 

Heteroclitic, Heteroclitieal (lie'te-ro- 
klit^'ik, he'te-ro-klit''ik-al), a. Deviating 
from ordinary forms or rules; irregular; 
anomalous. 

Heteroclitoust (he-te-ro'klit-us), a. He- 
teroclitic. 

Heterodactyle (he'te-ro-dak"til), a. [Gi'- 
hcteros, other, different, and daHylos^ a 
Anger or toe.] In zool. having the toes ir- 
regular, either in regard to number or for- 
iiifition. 

Heterodox (he'te-ro-doks), a. [Gr, heteros, 
other, different, and iloxa, opinion.] 1. In 
contrary to established or generally 
received opinions; contrary to some recog- 
nized standard of opinion, as the creed of a 
church, the decree of a council, and the like; 
not orthodox; heretical; as, a heterodox 
opinion.— 2. Holding opinions or doctrines, 
at variance witli some acknowledged stand- 
ard; not orthodox: said of persons. 
Heterodox t (he'te-ro-doks), n. A peculiar 
opinion; an opinion contrary to that which 
is established or generally received. 

Not only a simple heterodox, but a very hard f>ara~ 
dox it will seem, and of great absurdity, if we say 
attraction is unjustly appropriated unto the lo.a£f- 
stone. Sir T. Broivne, 

Heterodoxly (he'te-ro-doks-li), adv>. In a 
heterodox manner. 

Heterodoxness (he'te-ro-doks-nes),'n. State 
of being heterodox, 

Heterodoxy (he'te-ro-dok-si), n. An opinion 
or docti'ine, or a set of opinions or doctrines, 
contrary to some recognized standard, as 
the creed of a church, the decree of a coun- 
cil, and the like; heresy. 

Heterodromous (he-te-rod'ro-mus), a. [Gr. 
hetaros, other, different, and dromos, a run- 
ning, a course.] In hot. running in different 
directions, as leaves on the stem and 
branches. 

Heterogamous (he-te-rog'a-mus), a. [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, and gamos, mar- 
riage.] In hot. a term applied to grasses 
when the arrangement of the sexes is dif- 
ferent in different spikelets from the same 
root, as in Andropogon. Also applied to 
composite plants where the florets are of 
different sexes in the same flower-head. 
Heter ogangliata (he 'te - ro - gang ' gli-a"ta), 
fi. pi. [Gr. heteros, other, different, and 
ganglion, a ganglion. ] A name proposed hy 
Professor Owen for all the mollusca of Cu- 
vier, in accordance with a scheme of classi- 
fication founded on the nervous system hi 
animals. 

Heterogangliate (lie'te-ro-gang"gli-at), a. \ 
Possessing a nervous system in which tlie ' 
ganglia are scattered and iinsymraetrical, 
as in the mollusca. 

Heterogenet (he'te-ro-Jen), a, Heteroge- ! 
neous (which see). 

Heterogeneal (he'te-ro-je"ne-al), a. Differ- 
ing in kind; having dissimilar qualities; he- 
terogeneous. 

, The light whose rays are all alike refrangible, I call 

simple, iiomogeneal, and similar ; and that wkose 
rays are some more refrangible than others, I call 
compound, heterogeneal, and dissimilar. 

Sir /. Neioton. 

Heterogenealness (lie'te-ro- j e"ne-al-nes), n. 
Phe condition or quality of being Iietero- 
geneal ; heterogeneity. 

Heterogeneity (he'fce-ro-jen-e"irti), n. The 
state or quality of being heterogeneous; dis- 
similar nature or constitution; dissimila- 
rity. 

There is heterogeneity nowhere; there are no breaks 
in nature. There are no unimaginable leaps in Iier 
unbrokencour.se. Lard Amber ley. 

Heterogeneous (he'te-ro-je"ne-us), a. [Or. 
heteros, other, different, and genos, kind.] 
Differing hi kind; having unlike qualities; 
possessed of different characteristics ; dis- 
similar; opposed to homogeneous, and used 
of two or more connected objects, or of a 
mass considered in respect of the parts 
of which it is composed.— 
nouns, in g7'am. nouns of different gendez’S 
in the singular and plural; as, L. locus^ a 
place, which is of the masculine gender in 


the singular, hut both niascidiueand neuter 
in the pluval.~-‘Iletei’ogeneQus qaantitus, 
in math, quantities which are incapable of 
being compared together in respect to mag- 
nitude.— /fete s7mU, surds which 

have different radical signs. 
Heterogeneously(he'te-ro-je"iie-iis-2i).affy. 
In a heterogeneous manner. 
Heterogeneousness (he'te-ro-je"ne-us-nes), 
n. Heterogeneity (which see). 
Heterogenesis (lie'te-ro-jen"e-sis), n. [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, and genesis, gener- 
ation.] In physiol, (a) spontaneoiLs genera- 
tion, the production of a neiv animal with- 
out the intervention of parents, all its pri- 
mordial elements being drawm from sur- 
rounding nature; abiogenesis. (7;) That kind 
of generation hi which the parent, whether 
a plant or animal, produces offspring differ- 
ing ill structure and habit from itself, but 
in which after one or more geiieration.s the 
original form reapi>ears. Called also A’ie7io- 
genesis and Alto'nate Generation. See Bio- 
genesis, Homogenests. 

Up to quite recent tiiTies it was believed . . , that 
all the various processes of multiplication observable 
in different kinds of organisms have one essential 
character in common; it w.as supposed that in every 
species the successive generations are Jilike. It has 
now been proved, however, that in plants, and in nu- 
merous animals, the successive generations are not 
alike; that from one generatfon there proceeds 
.another whose members dilter more or less in struc- 
ture from their parents ; tliat these produce others 
like themselves, or like their parents, or like neither, 
but that eventually the original form reappears, In- 
ste.adof there being, as in the cases most familiar to us, 
a constant recurrence of the same form, there is a 
cyclical recurrence of the same form. These two dis- 
tinct processes of multiplication may he aptly termed 
homogenesis and heterogenesis. Herbert Spencer. 

Heterogenist (he-te-roj'en-ist), n. One 
who believes in tbe tlieory of spontaneous 
generation. 

Heterogeny (he-te-roj'en-i), n. [Gr. hetei'os, 
other, different, and t 7 e»ios, race. ] Same as 
Ileterogenesis (h). E. A. Mcholson. 

Heter ograpMc (he'te-ro-graf'ik), [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, and graplio, to 
write.] Of or pertaining to lieterograpliy. 
Heterograpliy ( he - te - rog ' ra-fi ). h. That 
method of spelling in which the same letters 
have different powers in different words, as 
e in cell and call. 

Heterogyna <he-te-roj'in-a), n. pi [Gr. he- 
feros, other, different, and gyne, a woman.] 
A tribe of aculeate Hymenoptera, in whicii 
the females are of different lands, one fer- 
tile, the other infertile or neuter, as the 
ants. JBrmide . , 

Heterologous (he-te-roTo-gus), a. [Gr. /id- 
tcros, other, diffei'ent, and logos, x>roportion.] 
Consisting of different elements, or of the 
same eleihents in different proportions; dif- 
ferent; oppo.sed to homologous. 

Het er omer a (he-te-ro'm e-va),n.pl. [Gr, h e fe- 
res, other, different, 
and meros, a part.] 
One of Latreille's 
sections of coleop- 
terous insects, in- 
cluding such as 
have five joints in 
the tarsus of the 
first and .second 
pair of legs, and 
only four joints in 
the tarsus of the 
third pair. The 
figure shows the 
clmrch-yard beetle 
(JBlaps mortisaga)’, ah, four anterior feet 
with five joizits; c, two posterior feet with 
four joints. 

Heteromeran (Ize-te-ro'me-ran),w. A cole- 
opterous insect of the section Heteromera 
(which see). 

Heteromerous (he-te-ro'me-rus), a. l, Ter- 
taining to the Heteromera (which see).— 
2, In ckem. unrelated as to chemical com- 
position. 

Heteromorphic, Heteroiuorphous (he'te- 
ro-morf'lk, lie'te-ro-morf"us),a. [Gr. heteros, 
other, different, and morphs, form.] Of an 
iiTegiilar or zmusual form; having two or 
more shapes; especially, in entom. having a 
wide difference of form between the larva 
and the adult. 

HeteromorpMsm (he'te-ro-nior"fizm), n. 
[See Heteeomorphic.] In crystal that 
property sometimes observed in cpmpound,s 
of crystallizing in different forms, though 
containing equal numbers of atoms simi- 
larly grouped, as in the case of sulphate of 
zinc and ferrous sulphate, the former crys- 
tallizing in the monoclinic, the latter in the 
trimetrio system. 



Heteromera. 


Heteromys (hc'te-ro-inis), n. [Gr. hetej-os, 
other, different, and w?/, s’, a mouse.] A genus 
of rodent mammals, of the sub-order Sac- 
comyida and family Saccomyina, of which 
only one species, IL anomalus, or spiny- 
pouched rat, ia known. It is about the size 
of a common rat, and has niucli tiie .same 
habits, but is furnished with cheek-pouches 
like the hamster, in which it carries its pro- 
visions. It is a native of Trinidad. 
Heteronemese (he'te-ro-ne"me-e), n. pi [Gr. 
heteros, other, different, and nema, that 
which is spun, a tliread.] A name applied 
by Fries to the Iiigher cryptogams to ex- 
press tlie fact of the more coinpliutited gen- : 
eration than in the lower cryptogams. 
Heteronymous (he-te-ron'ini-iis), a. [Gr. 
heteros, otiier, different, and onoma, a 
name.] Having a different name. 
Heteroousiaii, Heteroousious (lie'te-ro- 
ou"si-an, he'te-ro-ou"si-us), a. [Gr. heteros, 
other, different, and ousia, being.] Having 
a different nature or essence. 
Heteroousiaii(he'te-ro-oii"si-an), n. [See 
Heteroousious.] Eccles. one of a branch 
of the Ariaiis who held the Son w’as of a 
different substance from the Fatlier. 
HeteropatMc (he'te-ro-]:)ath"ik), a. [From 
1 Gr. heteropathes, suffering at one and an- 
other part— heteros, other, different, and 
pathos, suffering.] .Same as AUvpathio 
(which see). 

Heteropatliy (he-te-rop'a-thi), n. Same as 
Allopathy. 

Heterophagi (he-te-rof a-ji), n. pi [Gr. he- 
teros, other, different, and phago, to eat.] 
That section of birds the young of which, 
when hatched, ai’e helpless, and require to 
be fed by their parents for a longer or 
shorter period. 

Heterophyl, Heterophyllus (he'te-ro-fil, 
he-te-rof'il-us), n. [Gr. heteros, other, dif- 
ferent, and phylUm, a leaf.] A species of 
ammonite, having two forms of foliage or 
convolutions of the septal margins. 
Heterophyllous (he-te-rof'il-us or he'te-ro- 
fil'lus), a, [Gr. heteros, other, different, and 
phyllon, leaf.] In hot. applied to plants 
having two different kinds of leaves on the 
same stem, as Potamogeton heterophyllus, 
which has Izroad floating leaves, with n arrow 
leaves submerged in the water. 

Heteropod (he'te-ro-pod), a A mollusc of 
the order Heteropoda. 
Heteropoda(he-te-rop'o-da),a. [Gr. heteros, 
other, different, and pous, podos, a foot.] 
An order of marine molluscs, the most 
highly organized of the Gasteropoda. In 
this order the foot is compressed into a 
vertical muscular lamina, serving for a fin, 
and the gills, when present, are collected 
into a ma.s,s on the hinder part of the back. 
The chief genera are Carinaria and Firola. 
Called also JVtdcico&mncAiVff a. 
Heteropodous(he-te-rop'o-dus), a. Pertain- 
ing to the Heteropoda. 

Heteropter (he-te-rop'ter), A hemipteis 
ous insect of the section Heteroptera, See 
Heteeoptera. 

Heteroptera (he-te-i-op'te-ra), n.pl. [Gr. 
IicfcrodS, other, different, and pteron, a 
wing.] A sectioji of hemipterous insects 
comprising those in which the two pairs 
of wings are of differ- 
ent consistence, the ante- 
rior part being horny or 
leathery, but gezzerally 
tipped with membrane. 
They comprise the land 
and water bugs. By some 
naturalists the Heterop- 
tera are separated from 
the Homoptera (the other 
section of the HemipteraX 
and raised into a distinct 
order. In the figure a is 
the scutellum, h b liezne- 
lytra. See Hejitptera. 
Heteroptics (lie-ter-op'tiks), n. [See Optics. ] 
False optics. Spectator. 
Heterorhizal(lze'te-ro-ri"zal),u. [Gr.7icfcro.s, 
other, different, and rhiza, a root.] In hot, 
a term applied to a plant whose rootlets 
Iiroceed from various points of a spore 
during germination. 

Heteroscian (he-te-rosh'i-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to any portion of the earth's surface 
considered relatively to a certain other por- 
tion, so situated that the shadows of tw’o 
objects, one being in the former and the 
other in the latter, fall in opposite direc- 
tions. 

Heterosciaii(he-te-rosh'i-an),n. [Gr./ieferos, 
other, different, and sHa, shadow.] Anin- 
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habitant of one tyniperate or arctic zone, as 
contrasted witli an inhaljitjiiit of the otiier 
temperate or arctic zone, in respect tluit 
their shatiows at noon nhrays fall in oppo- 
site directioTis, the shachnr in the northern 
zones to\rar«ls the north, and that in tlie 
soiithtnai toivards tlie soutli. 

Heterosis (he-to-rO'sis), n. [Gr. heteros, 
other, (limreni] In r A ef, a figure of speech 
Ivy wliich one form of an inllectioiml part of 
speech, as of a noun, verb, or prononii, is 
used for another; as, ‘What is life to such 
as vae?' Aytmm, 

Heterosite, Heterozite (lie'te^roz-It), n. 
[Or. /uitera.% other, <lilferent, from changing 
colt »ur.] A greenish-gray or Iduish mineral, 
becoming violet on exposure. It consists 
of phosphoric acid and the oxides of iron 
ami inftnM’aMe.se. 

Heterostyled (he'te-ro-stild), a. [Gr. hete- 
rofii other, different, and B, style.] In hot 
a term applied to the liermaiihrodite plants 
in which the individuals of the same species 
diffei* in the length of their stamens and 
pistils. 

The essential character of plants belonging to the 
Aeierosiy/enl class is that the indlvidufils are divided 
into two or three bodies like thefriiales and females 
of dioicious planw or of the higher animals, which 
exist in approximately equal mimbers, and are : 
adapted for reciprocal fertilization. Dant^in. 

Heterostylism (he-te-ro'stil-izm), n- The 
state of being heterostyled. 

Heterotomous (he-te-rot'6-mus), a. [Gr. 
heteros., other, different, and temno, to 
cleave. 1 In mine-raZ. lianng a dilfereiit 
cleavage : apidied to a variety of felspar in 
which the cleavage differs from common 
felspar. 

Heterotropal, Heterotropous (lie-te-rot'- 
rop-al, he-te-roth‘op-UsS), a. [Gr. lieteros, 
other, (liffereni:, and irepo, to turn.] In 
hot having tlie embryo or ovule oblique or 
transverse to the axis of the seed. 
Hetex-ousian (lie-te-rou'si-an), w. Same as 
Materoousian. 

Heterouslous, Heteroiisian (Jie-te-rou"si- 
iis, lie-te-rou'si-an), a. Same as Ileteroou- 
smis. 

Rethenesse, t n. Country of heathens. 
Chaucer. 

Hetlimg,] 'll. [Icel. hathimg, shame, dis- 
grace.] SEockery; contonnot. Chaucer. 
Hetman (liot'man), n. [Pol, from G. kaupt- 
man^ head-man, chieftain.] The title of the 
head (general) of the Cossacks. This dig- 
nity was abolished among the Cossacks of 
the Ukraine ]:)y Catharine the Great, and 
although the Cossacks of the Hon still re- 
tain their hetman, the fonner freedom of 
election is gone, {m(3 the title of chief het- 
man Ls now held by the Hussian heir-appa- 
rent to the crown. 

Heuchera (hoik'6r-a), n. [After Prof. 
Ueucher, a German botanist. ] A small genus 
of North American iierennial plants, nat. 
order Saxifragacem, having round heart- 
shaped root-leaves and a prolonged narnjw 
panicle of small clusters of greenish or pur- 
plish ffowers. The root of B, amerkana is 
a powerful astringent, whence it is oalletl in 
North America alum-i'oot, 

Heugh (huch, hyudh), n. [Probably of same 
root as high; comp. Icel. hawjr, a mound, 
G. AoAe, height] [Scotch.] 1. A crag; a 
preeixffoe; a rugged steep; a glen with steep 
overhanging sides.— 2. A coal-mine; a pit. 
Heuk t (huk), n. [Prom 0. Fr. Mtgue, H. huik.] 
An outer garment or mantle with a hood, 
fomerly worn. Fairholt. 

Henk; (huk), n. [Scotch.] A hook; speci- 
fically, a reaping-hook. Rums, 

Henlandite (hu'iand-it), n. (After Mr. Hen- 
land, an English mineralogist.] A mineral, 
occurring massive, or crystallized. It is a 
variously coloured vitreous zeolite, found 
in amygdaloid and trap rocks, and consist- 
ing of 58 ’1 silica, 18*4 alumina, 7*6 lime, 
and 16 water. 

Heuristic (Im-rls^tzk), a. (Prom Gr. hen- 
nsJeo, to find out.] Aiding in or leading on 
towards discovery or finding out. 

Heurt, n. In her. see Hujit. 

Heve.t 11. t. or i To heave; to raise; to labour. 
Hevedjt 71. A head. Chancer. 

Heveil.t 71. Heaven. Chaucar. 

Hew (hu), t’.t pret. hewed; yj). hewed ov 
Imm; ppr. hewing. (A. Sax. hedwan, gehed- 
wmi; comp, D. homcen, to hack, G. hauen, 
Icel. hogyea, Dan, hugye, to hew, to cut. 
Hoe is a derivative from this stem.] 1. To 
cut or Ml with an axe or other like instru- 
ment; as, to hew timber, —2. To form or 
shape ivith a sharp instrument; often with 


out; as, to hew out a sepulchre from a rock; 
hence, to form laboriously. 

I now puss my days, not studious fior idle, ratlier 
polisliiug old works than vjU ntw omss. 

Pope. 

3, To cut in pieces; to chop; to hack. 

Hero them in pieces ; hack their bones asunder. 

Shak. 

— To lieio doion, to cut down; to fell by 
cutting.— hew of, to cut off; to separate 
by a cutting iiistrument. 

Hew t (liu), n. Destruction by cutting down, 

Of whom he makes such havocke and such hera. 
That .swanns of damned souls to hell he send.s, 
Spenser. 

HeWjt n. Colour; appearance; hue. 

Hewer (InVer), n. One who Iiews. 
Hew-hole (Imdidl), 71. A name axjplied to 
the green woodpecker (Tkus virulis). 

' Hewii (hiin), pp. of hew. 

Hexacapsular (heks-a-kap'sul-6r), a. [Gr. 
hex, si.x, and h. ca2)siila, a box,] In hot a 
term applied to a plant having six capsuie.<3 
or seed-vessels. 

Hexachord (lieks'a-kord), n. [Gr. hex, six, 
and chorda, a chord,] In music, an interval 
of four tones and one semitone; a scale of 
six notes, 

Hexactinellidas (lieks-ak'tin-eTli-de), n. pZ. 
[Gr. hex, six, aktis, aktinos, a ray, and eidos, 
likeness.] A group of Porifora or Spougidea, 
confined to and very abundant in tlie deep 
sea, so called from their spicules, which are 
always siliceous, having usually six rays. 
Among tJie nexactinollida3 we have some of 
the most singular and beautiful forms in 
nature, such as Veim.s’ flower- basket (Eu- 
2}lectiUct asi)ergillum), from the Philippine 
Islands, which is lilce a graceful horn-of- 
plenty wrought in a delicate tissue of spun- 
glass, and Hyalonema, the glass-rope sponge 
of Japan. 

Hexadactylous (heks-a-dak'til-us), a. [Gr. 
hexadaktylos — hex, six, and daktijlos, a 
finger.] Having six fingers or toes. 

Hexade (heks'ad), 7i. [Gr. hexas, hexados, 
from hex, six.] A series of six numbers. 
Hexagon (Iieks'a-gon), 7i. [Gr. hex, six, and 
goidct, an angle.] In geom. a figure of six 
sides and six angles. If the sides and angles 
are equal, it is a regular liexagon. 
Hexagonal (heks-ag^on-al), a. Having six 
sides and six angles. 

Hexagonally (heks-ag'on-al-li), adv. In the 
form of a hexagon. 

Hexa.goniencliyina(heks-a-g6'ni-en'Td-ma), 
n. [Gr, hex, six, gonia, an angle, cnchynm, 
tisBire — C7i, into, and cheO, to pour.] In 
hot. a term given to cellular tissue exhibit- 
ing hexagonal f omiis in section. 

Hexagonyt (l^eks-ag'on-i), A hexagon. 
Bramkall. 

Hexagyn (heks'a-jin), n. [Gr. hex, six, and 
gyne, a woman, a female.] In the Liuujean 
system, a plant having six styles. 
Hexag3ntiia (lieks-a-jinl-a), n. In the Din- 
iiean system of botany, an order of plants 
having six styles, as the sun-dew. 
Hexa^nian, Hexagsmous (hek.s-a-jin'i-au, , 
lieks-aj'in-us), a. In hot having six styles. | 
HexahedraKheks-a-he'drall,®, Of the figure 
of a hexaliedron ; having six equal super- ! 
ficial sides .or faces; cubic. 

Hexahedron (heks-a-he'dron), n. [Gr. hex, 
six, and hedra, a base or seat.] A regular 
solid body of six sides; a cube. 
Hexahemeron (lieks-a-he'me-ron), n. [Gr. 
Aea;, six, and Mmera, day.] 1. The term of 
six days,— 2. A history of the six clays’ work 
of creation as contained in the first chapter 
of Genesis. 

Hexamerous (hek.s-am'er-us), a. [Gr. hex, 
si.x, and rneros, a part.] In hot having the 
parts of the flower in sixes. ‘ 

Hexameter (heks-anfet-er), n. [Gr. hex, 
six, and metron, measure. ] In pros, a verse 
of six feet, the first four of which may be 
either dactyls or spondees, the fifth nor- 
mally a dactyl, though sometimes a spondee, 
and the sixth always a spondee. In tliis 
species of verse are composed the Iliad of 
Homer and the .Jlneid of Virgil 

Diva so I iojix \ os ecu ( ios a j versa ten^ehaf. 

In English hexameters, accent is almost en- 
tirely substituted for length, and trocliees 
generally take tlie place of spondees. The 
following lines froin Longfellow’s Emn- 
tjeline are hexameters: 

Tins is the I forest prim | eval. The j murmuring f 
XJaes and the 1 hemlocks 

. Bearded with | ;moss, and with ] garments j green, 
indis ( tinct in the j twilight. 

Hexameter (lieks-am'et-6r), a. Having six 
mettical feet; as, hexameter verse. 


Hexametral (heks-am^efe-ral), a. Hexa- 
metric. Hobkoiise. 

Hexametric, Hexametrical (heks-a-metA 
rik, lieks-a-metT‘ik-al), a. Consisting of six 
metrical feet. 

Hexametrist (heks-am'et-rist), n. One who 
writes hexameters. 

Claudian, and even the few lines of Merobaudes, 
stand higher in purity, as in the life of poetry, than 
all the Christian hexametrists. Milman. 

Hexander (heks-anTler), u. [See Hexan- 
nrirA. ] In the LimiEean system, a plant 
having six stamens. 

Hexandria (heks-an'dri-a), n. [Gr. hex, six, 
and mier, andros, a mau, 
a male.] In the Liniuean 
system of botany, a class 
of plants having six sta- 
mens, which are all of 
equal or nearly equal 
length. It is thus distin- 
guished from the class 
Tetradynamia, which has 
also six stamens, hut of 
these four are longer than 
the other two. 
Hexandrian, Hexan- 
drous ( heks - aii^ dri - an, 
heks-aii'drus), a. Hav- 
ing six stamens. 
Hexane (heks^an), 
(C6H14. ) The sixth m em- 
ber of the paraffin series 
of hjHli'ocarbons : it is a 
liquid, boiling about €0'’ 
C., found in various na- 
Hexaudria— Xci/fot tural oils. 

aici:iM 7 iaits. Hexangiilar (heks-ang'- 
gu-ler), a. [Gr, hex, six, 
and E. angular.] Having six angles. 
Hexapartite (lieks^a-part-it), a. [Gr. hex, 
six, and L. partitus, divided, p^r, of ^Mrtio, 
to divide.] In arch, a term applied to a 
vault divided by its arching into six parts. 
Hexapetalous (heks-a-pet'al-us), a. [Gr. 
hex, six, and petalmi, a leaf, a izetal.] In 
hot having six petals or flower-leaves. 
Hexapliylions (heks-afil-us or lieks-a-fll'- 
lus), a. [Gr. hex, six, rmd phyllon, a leaf.] 
In hot. having six leaves. 

Hexapla (heks^a-pla), n. p)l. [From Gr. 
hexaplous, sixfold.] An .edition of the Holy 
Scriptures in six languages or six versi<)ns : 
applied particularly to the edition prepared 
])y Origen in tile third century. This eilition 
exhibited, in addition to the Hebrew text, 
and a transcript of it in Greek letters, the 
Septuagint and three other Greek versious 
in parallel columns. 

Hexaplar (heks'a-plez*), a. [8ee Hexapla.] 
Sextuple; containing six columns. 

Hexapod (lu?ks'a-pod), a. [Gr. hex, six, and 
2}ous, podos, L. pes, pedis, the foot.] Having 
six feet. 

Hexapod (heks'a-pod), 71. [Gr, hex, six, 
and ]mis, podos, the foot.] An animal 
having six feet, as the true insects. 
Hexaprotodon (lieks-a-proUo-don), 71. [Gr. 
hex, six, jzroZf).'?, first, front, and odous, odo 7 i- 
tis, a tootii.j A name given to a fossil quad- 
ruped, differing from the hippopotamus only 
in having six, instead of four, incisor teeth. 
It occurs in the mioceiie and pliocene ter- 
tiaries of Asia. 

Hexapterous (heks-ap't6-rus), a. [Gr. hex, 
six, and pteron, a wing.] In hot having six 
processes resembling wings, as a plant. 
Hexastieh, HexastiohonClielJs'a-stik, heks- 
asTi-kon), ?i, [Gr. hex, six, stichos, a verse.] 
A poem consisting of six lines or verses. 
Hexastylar (heks’a-stil-er), a. In arch. 
having six columns in front. 

Hexastyle (heks'a-stil), n. [Gr. hex, six, and 



Hexastyle—Teinple of Jupiter Panlielleiuu.s, Egina, 


stylos, a column.] A portico or temple 
which has six columns in front. 
Eexoctahedron (heks.ok^ta-hG''‘'dron), 71. 


oil, pound; li, Sc. abtzne; y, Sc. tey. 
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[Or. hex, six, anti E. octahedron (which see).] 
A polyhedron contained under forty-eight 
effual triangular faces. 

H6Xt,t «. mimi: [A. Sax. hehst, highest.] 
Highest. Chaucer. 

Hexyl (heks'il), n. (CgHi,,.) The hypothe- 
tical vatiicle of the sixth member of the 
ethyiic series of alcohols. 

Hoy (ha)- -Ah exclamation of joy or mutual 
exhortation. 

Hey t (ha), n. A heydeguy (which see), 

1 will play on the tabor to the worthies, and let them 
dance the Sha/c, 

Heyday (ha 'da), exdam. [Comi), hey, 
an exclamation of cheerfulness, D. hd, G. 
Myda, heidi, heia, huzzah! heyday 1] An 
exclamation of cheerfulness and sometimes 
of wonder. 

Heyday (ha'da), ? 1 . [Perhaps another form 
oihighday.] A frolic; wildness; froliesome- 
ness; as, the heyday of youth. 

At your age 

The heyday in the blood is tame, it’s humble, 

And waits upon the judgment. Shak. 

Heydeguy t (ha'de-gi), n. [Perhaps kighday 
and guise.] A kind of dance; a country-dance 
or round 

But frendly faeries, met with many graces, 

And light-foote nymphes can chace the lingering night 
With heydegnyes and trimly trodde n. traces. Sjimser. 

Hiationt (hl-a'shon), n. [L. Mo, to gape.] 
The act of gaping. 

The continual hiafion or holding open of the came- 
leou's mouth. Sir T. Broiotie, 

Hiatus (iu-a'tus), n. [L., from M.o, to open or 
gape.] 1. An opening; an aperture; a gap; a 
chasm. ‘ Those Matuses at the bottom of the 
sea.^ Woodward. — 2. In gram, and jpros. the 
coming together of two vowels in two succes- 
sive syllables or words. —3. A space from 
which something, as one or more individuals 
of a series, is wanting ; a lacuna in a manu- 
script where some part is lost or effaced, 
ffihemacle, Hybernacle (lii-ber'na-kl), n. 
111. Mhernaoula, winter- quarters. J That 
which serves for shelter or protection in 
winter; winter-quarters: a term specifically 
applied by the older botani.sts to the bud 
in which the embryo of a future plant is 
inclosed. 

Elberuaculum, Hybernaculum (hf-bdr- 
nak'u-lum), n. 1. In zool. the winter-quarters 
or winter retreat of an animal. 

As a neighbour was lately ploughing in a dry chalky 
field far removed from any water he turned out a water- 
ratthatwa-scuriouslylaia up in an arti- 

ficially formed of grass and leaves. Gilbert White. 

2. In hort. a covering or protection for young 
buds during winter. 

Hibernal, Hybemal (hi-ba’'nal), a. [L. M- 
hernus, from hiems, winter.] Belonging or 
relating to winter; wintry. 

Hibernate, Hybernate (hi-h^r'niit), v.i. 
pret. <fc pp. hibernated; ppr. hibernating. 
[L. hiberno, hihernatum, to pass the -winter, 
ivomhibernus. SeeHlBBiiNAL.j To winter; 
to pass the season of winter in close quarters 
or in seclusion, as birds or beasts. 

Inclination would lead me to hibej^nate, during half 
the year.in this uncomfortable climate of Great Britain. 

Sauthey. 

Hibernation, Hybernation ( hi - b^r - na ' - 
shon), 71. The act of hibernating. 
Hibernian (lii-ber'ni-an), a. [From L. Biber- 
7iia, Iverna, Iuver7ia, Gr. lerne, from Ir. 
Ei7'e, Ireland. Akin Brin.] Pertaining to 
Hibernia, now Ireland; Irish. 

Hibernian (h!-b6r'ni-an), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Ireland. 

Hibernianism, Hibernicism (hi-ber'ni-an- 
izm, hi-ber'ni-sizm), iir. An idiom or mode 
of speech peculiar to the Irish. 

Hibernicize (hi-berini-siz), v.t. To render 
into the language or idiom of the Irish. 
Hibernization, Hybernization(hi-her'mz- 
a"shon), n. The act of hibernating; hiber- 
nation. 

Hiberno-Celt (hi-b6r'n6-selt), 7i. An Irish 
Celt. 

IBttberno-Celtic (hi-h6r'no-selt"ik), n. The 
native language of the Irish ; that branch 
of the Celtic language spoken hy the natives 
of Ireland. 

Hibiscus Oii‘bis'kus), «. [G-r. MhisTcos, mal- 
low. ] An extensive genus of plants, nat. 
order Malvacese, chiefly natives of tropical 
climates. They have large showy flowers, 
borne singly upon stalks towards the ends 
of the branches, these flowers having an 
outer calyx (ealled theepicalyx)of numerous 
leaves in addition to the true five-lobed 
persistent calyx. They are chiefly shrubs, 
one or two being herbs, and a few attaining 


the dimension of trees. The species are re- 
markable for abounding in mucilage and for 
the tenacity of the fibre of their bark, whence 
several are employed for many economical 
I>urposes in the different countries where 
they are indigenous. The petals of fl. ma- 
smemis, a plant with large, handsome, usu- 
ally red ilower-s, frequent in gTeenhoiisc.s, 
are astringent, and used in China as a black 
dye for the hair and eyes. The handsome 
flowering shrub Imown in gardens as Althaea 
fnitex is'a species of Hibiscus (JI. sjp'iacus). 
The root of H. Manihot yields a mucilage 
used in Japan as size and to give a proper 
consistence to paper. The leaves of H. ccwi- 
nahinus are eatable, and an oil is extracted 
from its seeds, while it is cultivated in India 
for its flbre, and hence knowui as Indian 
hemp. 

Hibrid. (hibTid), n. and a. Same as Hybrid. 
Hicatee, Hiccatee (hik'a-te), 7i. A fresh- 
water tortoi.se of Central America, esteemed 
for its liver and feet, w'hich are gelatinous 
when dressed. 

Hiccius doctius (hik'shi-us dok'shi-us), ?i. 
[L. hie est doctus, here is a learned man.] A 
cant term for a juggler. 

And hiccius doctius played in all. Hudibras. 

Hiccup, Hiccougbi (hik'up), n. [An imita- 
tive word; comp. Han. Mh ov hihlcen, 1). hik, 
hikken, Fr, hoquet, W. ig, igmn. Armor, hieq 
-—all directly imitative.] A .spasm odi c affec- 
tion of the diaphragm and glottis, produc- 
ing a sudden sound; a convulsive catch of 
the respiratory muscles, with sonorous in- 
spiration, repeated at short intervals. 
Hiccup, Hiccough, (hik'up), v.i To have 
hiccup. 

Hich (heCh), a. High. [Scotch.] 

Hie jacet (hik ja'set). [L.] Here lies : fre- 
quently the two first words on a tombstone: 
used as a noun in the following extract. 

Among the knightly brasses of the graves, 

And by the cold Me facets of the dead. Tennyson. 

Hickery- pickery (hik'e-ri-pik'e-ri), n. A 
Iiopular name for Hie7'a‘picra. 

Hickhall (hik'hal), n. Same as Hickwall. 
Hick -joint (hik'joint), a. In niaso7ify, a 
term applied to a species of pointing in 
which a portion of mortar is inserted be- 
tween the courses and joints of a wall, and 
made correctly smooth or level with the 
sm’face. 

Hickory (hik'd-ri), n. A Horth American 
tree of the genus Carya, with pinnate leaves, 
growing from 70 to SO feet high, belonging, 
to the hat. order J uglanclacese. Their wood 
is heavy, strong, and tenacious. The shag- 
bark (C. alba) yields the hickory-nut of com- 
merce, and its wood is most valuable. C. 
olivcefor^nis yields the ijecan-nufc. The pig- 
nut or brown-hickory is the C. glabra, and 
the swamp-hickory is C. mnai'ci,, so called 
from the bitterness of its nut. 
Hickscornert (hik'skorn-er), A person 
who scorns or scoffs at anything, especially 
at religious things. 

What is more common in our days than, when such 
hicMcormrs will be merry at their drunken banquets, 
to fall in talk of some one minister or other? 

Pilkington, 

Hiekup (hik'up), uf. Same as 

My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 

Or when I’m in a fit to hichup. Hudibras. 

Hickwall, Hickway (Mk'wal, hik'wa), n. 
1. The little spotted woodpecker {PicuB 
7/imor).~-2. A name sometimes given to the 
little blue titmouse (Pa7ms cceruletts). 

Hid, Hidden (hid, hid'n), p. of hide and a. 
1. Concealed; placed in secrecy.— 2. Secret; 
uii.seen ; mysterious. * The hidden soul of 
harmony.’ Mfon.— S yn. Concealed, secret, 
nnseen, unknown, private, dormant, latent, 
covert, mysterious, obscui’e, occult, recon- 
dite, abstruse, profound. 

Hidage (hid'aj), 7i. [From Mde, a quantity 
of laud.] A tax formerly paid to the kings 
of England for every hide of land. 

Hidalgo (hi-dal'gd, Sp. pron. e-dlil'go), n. 
[Sp., contr. ioT hijodalgo, Mjo de algo, son of 
somewhat— kijo, from Hfilkis, son, and algo, 
from li, aliquod, something, somewhat.] In 
Spain, a man belonging to the lowernobility ; 
a gentleman by birth. 

Hiddenly (hid'n -li), adv. In a hidden or 
secret manner. ‘These things have IMddcnZy 
spoke.’ Culverwell. ; 

Hiddenness (hid'n-nes), w. The state of 
being hidden or concealed. [Hare.] 

Hidder and Shidder.t A strange rustic 
phrase usually explained as he and she ; 
male and female. 


For had his weasand been a little widiler ; 

He would have devoured both hidder and skiader. 

Spenser. 

.hocany heder and sheder mean respectively 
a young male and female sheep. 

Hide (hid), v.t. pret. Md; pp. hid, hidden; 
ppr. hidiiig. [A, Sax. hydan, to hide. Cog, 
AV'. cuddiaw, to cover, cudd, darkness, Gr, 
feeutho, to cover, to hide, Skr. chad, to 
cover.] To conceal; to withhold or with- 
draw from sight or knowledge; to keep 
secret; to refrain from avowing or confessing. 

I will find where truth is hid. Shah. 

Tell me now what thou hast done-^ht'de it not from me. 
Josh, vh, 19. 

In the time of trouble, he shall hide me in hi.s par-ilion. 

Ps. xxvii. 5. 

—To hide the face, to withdraw favour. 

Thou didst Aide thy face, and I was troubled. 

Ps. XXX. 7. 

— To hide the face from, to overlook ; to 
pardon. 

Hide thy face from my sins. Ps. li. 9, 

— Conceal, Hide, Disguise, Sec7'ete. See 
under CONCBAL.—SYN. To conceal, secrete, 
cover, screen, cloak, veil, mask, disguise, 
suppress, withhold. 

Hide (hid), v.i. To lie concealed; to keep 
one’s self out of view; to be withdrawn 
from sight. 

Bred to disguise, in public *tis you M'de. Pope. 

Hide (hid), n. [A. Sax. hid, hyd, a hide of 
land, contr. from Mgid, a hide of land, from 
the same root as hive. Slceat] In old Eng- 
lish law, a certain portion of land, the quan- 
tity of which, however, is not w’dl ascei’- 
taiued, but has been variously estimated at 
60, so, and 100 acres. 

Hide (hid), n. [A. Sax, h'^d, liM; comp. D. 
huid, Icel. IvMh, Dan. and Sw. hud, G. 
haut, hide. Cog. L, cutis, Gr, sicutos, the 
skin of a beast. For interchange between 
Class, c, k, and Teut. h, see H. ] 1. The 
skin of an animal, either raw or dressed; 
more generally applied to the undressed 
skins of the larger domestic animals, as 
oxen, horses, &c. — 2, The human sldn ; so 
called in contempt. 

O tiger's heart, wrapped in a %voman's hide, Shah. 

Hide (hid), v.t. To beat; to flog, originally 
no doubt with a piece of leather or hide. 
[Vulgar,] 

Hide-and-seek (hid'and-sek), n. A play 
among children, in which some hide them- 
selves and one seeks them. 

Hidebound (hid' bound), a. 1. Applied to 
an animal, as a horse or cow, whose skin 
sticks so closely to the ribs and back as not 
to be easily loosened or raised.— 2. Having 
the bark so close or firm that it impedes 
the growth; said of a tree.— 3. Obstinate 
and bigoted; narrow-minded; prejudiced. 

To blot or alter what precisely accords not with the 
hidebound humour. Milton. 

4. t Niggardly; penurious; not liberal. 

Hath ray purse been hidehotindto my hungry brother ? 

Quarles. 

Hidegild t (hid'gild), n. [Hide, the skin, and 
gild, payment. ] The price by which a villein 
or servant redeemed his skin from being 
whipped in such trespasses as anciently in- 
cuiTed that corporal punishment. 
Hideoslty (hid-e-os'i-ti), n. The condition 
or quality of being hideous; frightfulness. 
Hideous (hid'e-us), a. [O.E. hidous, Fr. 
hideiix, d. Fr. hisdous, originally rough, 
shaggy, then causing dread, hideous, from 
L. hispidosus, for hispidus, rough, shaggy. 
The 0. Fr. hide, hisde, fear, dread, terror, 
was probably derived from the adjective.] 
1. Frightful to the sight ; dreadful ; shock- 
ing to the eye; as, n hideous monster; a 
ftfdcotfs spectacle; hideous loolis. 'Hideous 
woodcuts. ' 3Tacaula'y.—2. Shocking to the 
ear; exciting terror. ‘ Hideous ci'ies.’ Shak. 
3. Shocking ill anyway; detestable; hateful; 
horrible. ‘Check this /udeoiis rashness/ 
Shak.— SYTif. Frightful, ghastly, grim, grisly, 
horrid, dreadful, terrible. 

Hideously (hid'§-us-Ii), uda. In a hideous 
manner. ‘Look: move hideously on me.* 
Shak. 

Hideousness (hid'e-us -nes), u. The state 
of being hideous; dreadfulness; horrible- 
ness. 

The faithful copy Qf ray Beaumont. 

Hider (hid'6r), n. One who hides or con- 
ceals. 

Hide-rope (hid'rop), n. A very durable rope 
madeo'fplaitedstrandsof cow-hide, and used 
for wheel-roiies, traces, and the like. 


ch, c/iain; eh, Sc. locA; g^go; j.job; fl, Fr. to?i; ng, sm^r; sh, ^/ien; th, f/iin; w, loig; wh, w7dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Hiding-plaqe <Iiid'ing*plaa), n. A place of 
concealiaeiit. ' , ' , 

Hidlings miv. In a olandestjne 

manner; furtiveb''. [Scotch. ] 

All' she's to come to you here, hidh'ns-x, as it y,'ar. 

y. BazUie. 

Hidlingrs, HioiUna (idcninz), a. Oiandes- 
tine. [Scoteh.] 

Hi(ious*t dreadful ; hiaeous. ChauGer. 
Hidously, t adv. Hideously; terribly. Chwu- 

Hidrotic (lihdrot'ilc). [Gr. hklrds, MdrO- 
ton, sweat. ] A medicine whicli causes per- 
spiration. 

H^rotiC (lu-drot'ik), cl Causing perspira- 
tion. ' , . . 

Hie (id), v.i prat. & pp. hied; ppr. hiamff. 
[O.E, hieghe, kighe, A. »Sax. higan, Jiigian, 
to endeavour, to hasten, probably the same 
word with hkgan, to think, to consider, to 
strive or struggle, from hige, the mind, 

thought; Goth, hugs, the mind. Comp. D. 
Mjgen; Han, hige, to pant for, to covet.] 
To ha.sten ; to move or run with haste; to 
go in haste: often with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. 

The yeUtli, returning to his mistress, /ties. Dtyiien. 
You will imyaw home to dinner. Shak. 

Hie,t Haste; diligence. —X?i or on hie, 
in haste. Ckmicer. 

Hie (hob High. [Scotch.] ^ 

Hiemai (hl-em'al), a. Same as Qge 7 nut 
Hieracian (lii-fir-iVshan), ?i. BcHes. one of 
a sect of early heretics, followers of one 
I£umx,yvl\o taught that none in the mar- 
ried state could obtain the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Hieracium (hi-er-a'si-ura), w. A genus of 
plants. See Haw'KWEEI). 

Hiera-picra (lifer-a-pikTa), n. [Gr. Ueros, 
sacred, and pikros, latter.] A warm cath- 
artic composed of aloes and canella bark 
made into a pow'der, with honey. Popu- 
larly called MieJcerg-piGkeiy, 

Hierarch (hi'6r-ark), n. [Gr. hieros, sacred, 
and (mhos, a ruler or prince.] One wdio | 
rules or lias authority in sacred things. 

Angels, by imperial summons call’d, 

V Forthwith from a!) tJia ends of heaven appear’d, 
Under t\\d\v hkz’archs in orders bright, Miltoii, 

Hierarchal (hi-6r-drk'al), a. Pertaining to 
a hierarch or hierarchy. ‘ The great hi&r- 
standard.' 

Hierarchic, Hierarchical (ln-6r-iirk1k, hi- 
er-iirk'ik-al), a. Pertaining to a hierarch 
or hierarchy. 

Hierarchically (lii-^r-arldk-al-li), adv. In 
a hierarchical manner. 

Hierarchism (lifeMlrk-izm), n. Hierarchi- 
cal principles or power; hierarchal cha- 
raofcer. ■ 

After a few centuries, the more dominant 
ism of the West is manifest in the oppugnancy be- 
tween Greek and Latin Church architecture. 

Miintan. 

BHerarchy (hi'er-hrk-i), n. [Gr, hierarchia 
—hieros, sacred, and archii, rule, aove- 
reignty.] 1. Dominion, government, or au- 
thority in sacred things.— 2. The body of 
persons in whom is confided the govem- 
ment or direction of sacred things, or a 
body of priests intrusted with a govern- 
ment; a sacred body of rttlera.—3. A rank 
or order of sacred beings. 

ATnang the hierarchy of God. Trench. 

4. Hule by sacred persons; a form of govern- 
ment administered by the priesthood or 
clergy. 

Hieratic, Hieratical (hi-fir-atTk, Idi-^r-at'- 
ik-al), ct. [Gr. fmmtikos, sacerclotal, sacred.] 
Consecrated to sacred uses; pertaining to 
priests; sacred; sacerdotal. This term is 
especially applied to the characters or mode 
of writing used by the Egyptian priests in 
their records. These characters seem to 
have been an abridged form of the hiero- 
glyphic signs adopted for the sake of con- 
venience and expedition. 

Hierd,t?t A keeper; a herd. Chaucer, 
Hierdess,t yt. A shepherdess. Chaucer. 
Hierochloe, Hierochloa (hi-er-o'klo-e. ht- 
er-odcld-a), n. [Gr. hieros, holy, and chloe, 
cklott, grass.] An odoriferous genus of grasses 
belonging to the Phalarideai, and consisting 
of several species spread over the cold parts ' 
of both hemispheres; holy-grass. The H. } 
borealis, or northern holy-grass, has been 
: found in the north of Scotland, It is very > 
abundant in Iceland, where it is used by ; 
the inhabitants to scent their apartments i 
and clothes; and is distributed through , 
Northern Europe, Asia, and America, oc- i 
cun’ing also in Hew Zealand. It has its ' 



Egyptian Hiero- 
glypbs. 


nanm from the practice adopted in some 
parts of Germany of strewing it before the 
doors of churches on festival days. 
Hierocracy (hi-er-ok'ra-si), ?i. [Gr. hieros 
and IcrctieO.] Govermnent by ecclesiastics; 
hierarchy. 

Hieroglyph, Hieroglyphic (hi'er-o-ghf, hi - 
er-o-glif''ik), n, [Gr. Ueros, sacred, and 
glyptho, to carve.] 1. The 
figure of an animal, plant, 
or other object, intended 
to convey a meaning or 
stand for an alpliidietical 
character; a figure iiri])ly- 
ing a word, an idea, or a 
sound. Hieroglyplii c s are 
found sculptured in abun- 
dance on Egyptian obe- 
lisks, temples, and other 
monuments, ami the term 
was originally applied to 
those of Egypt in the belief 
that they were used only 
by the priests, but has 
since been extended to 
picture mlting in general, 
as that emidoyed by the 
Mexicans. The fig. shows 
a cartouche containing the 
name Kleopatra in hieroglyphics. The ob- 
jects represented are a knee, K; a lion, L; a 
reed, B; a noose, 0; a mat, P; an eagle, A; 
a liaml, T; a mouth, 11; an eagle, A; an egg 
and semicircle forming a feminine affix. See 
also cut at CxiETOUOHE.— 2, Any figure 
having, or supposed to have, a hidden or 
mj^steriously enigmatical significance. 

The lion, eagle, fox, and boar, 

Were heroes’ titles heretofore; 

Bestowed as hieroglyphics fit 

To show their valour, strength or wit. S'zoty'e. 

Hieroglyph (hi'»5r-o-glif), a. L To represent 
by hieroglyphics. 

Hieroglyphic, HierogljrpMcal (hiAr-o- 
glifTk, hi'6r-o-gTif"ik-al), a. 1. A term ap- 
plied to the most ancient language of Egypt, 
being that employed in the monumental 
■writiugs or inscriptions of that country.— 
2. Expressive of some meaning by hiero- 
glyphics; written in or covered” with char- 
acters formed of more or less conventional- 
ized representations of material objects; 
hence written in characters or a handwrit- 
ing difiiciilt to decipher; as, hieroglyphic 
writing; a hieroglyphic obelisk. ^An hiaro- 
glyphical scrawl' Sir W. Scott— 'i. Mys- 
teriously or obscurely expressing; conveying 
information in a manner not intelligible to 
the ordinary or untrained mind, 

?a)jes no batter than blanks to common mind,s, to 
his hUrogtypkiciii of wisest secrets. Prof, Wilson. 

Hiero^lyphically (lw'er-o-gljf"ac-al-li), adr. 
In a Irieroglyphic manner; emblematically; 
by characters or pictures expre.ssive of facte 
or moral qualities; as, the Mexicans wj*ote 
hiBtoiy hieroglypUcaUy. 

Others have spoken etnbJematicaHy and hieroglv- 
phicctlly. Sir T, Bro7V7}e' 

Hieroglyphist (hf^r-o-gHMst), One 
versed in hieroglyphics. 

Hiqroglyphize (lu'^r-o-glif-fz), > 0 , 1 , To re- 
duce to hieroglyphics; to express by hlein- 
glyphics. 

More admirable wass that which they atte.<5t was 
found in Mexico . . . where they hieroglyphizeit 
their thoughts, historie.?, and inventions to po.sterity. 

. Evelyn. ■ . 

Hierogram (Iri'er-o-gram), ?i. [Gr. hieros, 
sacred, and gramm, letter.] A species of 
sacred writing. 

Hiero^aimnatic (lu''^r-o-gram-niat"ik), a. 
[Gr. hieros, sacred, and gramma, gramma- 
tos, letter.] "Written in or pertaining to 
hierograms; expressive of sacred writing, 
HieroCTaanKiatist(luAr-o-gram"jnat-ist),vL 
A writer of hieroglyphics; a sacred writer. 
Hleyographer (lii-er-og'ra-fer), n. A writer 
of, or one versed in hierography. 
Hierographic, Hierographical (iwer-o- 
graf'Tk, hi'er-o-grafTk-al), a. Pertaming to 
sacred writing. 

Hierography (hi-§r-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. hieros, 
holy, and g^^apho, to write. ] Sacred writing. 
[Rare.] ■ 

Hierolatry (hi-6r-ol'a-tri), n, [Gr. hieros, 
sacred, and latreia, worship, from latreuo, 
to worship,] The worship of saints or 
sacred things. Coleridge. [Rare.] 
Hierologic, Hierological (lu^er-o-loj"ik, 
hT6r-o-loj"ik-al), a. Pertaining to hiero- 

logy- 

Hierolo^st (I^i'-si^'OTo-jist), n. One versed 
in hieroTogy. 

Hierology (M-^r-oho-ji ), n. [Gr. fmros, 


sacred, and logos, discourse.] A discourse 
on sacred things; especially, the science 
which treats of the ancient writings and 
inscriptions of the Egyptians, or a treatise 
on that science. 

Hieromancy (hi'er-o-man-sl), n. [Gr. Ueros, 
sacred, and manteia, divination.] Divina- 
tion by observing the various things offered 
in sacrifice. 

Hieromartyr (liTer-o-mi,ir-t6r), n. A prie.st 
who suffers martyrdom. 

Hieromnemoh (Iri'^r-om-iie'hnon), n. [Gr,] 
111 Gr. antiq. {a) See AMnilCTYONS. (b) In 
various Greek states, a magistrate who had 
the charge of religious matters; a minister 
of religion, as at Byzantium; ammisterof 
the treasury, as at Tliasos. 

Hieronlmian (luTh’-o-nini"i-an), n, [From 
their patron St. Jerome or llm'onyims.} 
One of a religious order inofessing the rule- 
of St. Augustine, founded by Colomhini of 
vSienna ill 1454. Called also a 
Hieronymite (hi-er-oiiT-niit), n. A hermit 
of the order of St, Jerome (Hieronym us). 
The Ilieroiiyniites possessed the convent of 
St. Lawrence in the Escurial, and still pos- 
sess convents in Sicily, the West Indies, 
and Spanish America. 

Hierophant (hi'er-o-fant, hi-6r'o-fant), n. 
[Gr. hierophantes — hieros, sacred, and 
phaino, to show. ] A priest; one who teaches 
the mysteries and duties of religion. 

Poets are hierophants of an unapprebended inspi- 
ration; the niirrors of the gigantic shadows which 
futurity casts upon the present. Shelley, 

Hieropliantic(hi-tjr'o-fant"ik),a. Belonging 
or relating to hierophants. 

Hieroscopy (hi-er-osTvO-pi), n. [Gr. hieros, 
sacred, and skopeo, to view.] Divination by 
inspection of the entrails of sacrificial vic- 
tims. 

Hierourgy (hi'<!:r-onv-ji), n. [Gr. hieronrgia, 
from hieros, sacred, and ergon, work.] A 
sacred or lioly work or worship. F«fer- 
land. 

Higgle (hig^l), u.f. pret. & pp. higgled; ppr. 
higgling. [Brohably a form of haggle, to 
chaffer or bargain. Comp, also hawk, to 
sell, and Imekster.l 1. To carry provisions 
about and offer them for sale.— 2. To chaffer; 
to be tedious and parsimonious in making 
a bargain. 

It argues an ignoble mind, wdiere we have wronged, 
to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hale, 

Higgledy-piggledy GilJi''l”di-pigT.di), ada 
In confusion, like wfiresin a higgler's liasket; 
toiisy-tuny. [Colloq.] 

Higgler (higT-6r), n. 1, One who carries 
about provisions for sale.— 2, One wiio is 
tedious and parsimonious in bargaining.— 
3. One who performs occasional work with 
a hor.se and cart. [Local.] 

High (hi), CA [A. Sax. hMh, hedg, 1ml, Mh, 
hig. Comp, Goth, hauhs, Icel. kdy, D. hoog, 
G." Jioch, high. Cog. probaldy L. cac, root of 
eaewnen, a peak.] 1. Having a great ex- 
tent from base to summit; rising much 
above the ground or some otlier object; e.v- 
tending to or situated at a great elevation; 
elevated; lofty; as, a high mountain; a high 
tower; a high flight; how high is the sun? 

//igh o’er their heads a mouldering rock is placed. 

Dry den, 

2. Exalted morally or intellectually; exulted 
in excellence; lofty and chaste in style; as, 
a man of high mind; high attainments; Ugh 
.art. 

The fficiUtj’’ of the soul Baxter, 
Solomon lived at ease, nor aimed beyond 

design than to enjoy his state. Milton. .: 

3. Elevated in rank, condition, or office; as^ 
liighrmli.; fupA station; /i/p/t birth. 

If I can’t pay, why I can owe, 

And death makes equal the high and low, 

: Heyioood: 

4 Raised above the understanding; difficult 
to comprehend; abstruse. 

They meet to hear, and answer such high things. 

Shixk. ■■ 

6. Arrogant; boastful; ostentatious; proud; 
lofty; as, Atgr/i looks. 

His forces, after all the high discourses, amounted 
really but to eighteen hundred foot. Clarendon. 

6, Loud; boisterous; threatening or angry; 
as, the parties liad very high words,— 7. Im- 
portant; solemn; held in veneration. 

For that sabbath-day was an high day. Jn. xix. 3%. , 
a Possessing some characteristic quality in 
a marked degree; extreme; intense; strong; 
forcible; exceeding the common measure or 
degree; as, a high wind; a high heat ; U^A 
sauces; Ugh fare; a high colour. '^Iligh 
passions.’ Milton.— 9. Ehill; complete. 

It is time to awake out of sleep. ^ Rom. xh?. ti, 


Fate, fflr, fat, fffil; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, Imll; oil, pound: ii, Sc, alit/ne; 5^ Sc. tey. 
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10. Dear; of a great price, or greater i^rice 
than usual. 

If they jnuat be good at so high a rate, they know 
they nuist be safe at a cheaper. South. 

11. Eernotefroni the e<iuator north or south; 
as, a Iwjk hiti tilde, ~~ 12. Eemote in past 
time; early in former time; a.8, high anti- 
quity. — 13. In music, acute; sharp; as, a high 
note; a high voice: opposed to low or grave. 
14. Prominent from the surface ; as, high 
relief.- 15, Capital; committed against the 
king, sovereign, or state; as, high treason, 
liiatlnguiBhed’ from pcttij treason, which is 
committed against a master or other supe- 
rior.— IG, In cookery, tending towards putre- 
faction; strong-scented; as, venison is im- 
proved by heiiig kept till it is high.— High 
and dry, out of water; in a dry place ; out 
of reach of the current or waves. —J/if/A 
Church, the name given to the party in 
the Church of England who supported tlie 
liigli claims to prerogative which were 
maintained by the Stuarts. What was 
called tlie Loio Church entertained more 
moderate notions, manifested great enmity 
to Popery, and were inclined to circum- 
scribe the royal prerogatives. The term 
High‘Church party, in the Church of Eng- 
land, is now generally applied to those wlm 
exalt the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Church, and attach great value to ecclesias- 
tical dignities and ordinances; while the 
iemvi Low-Ckurch party and BrcMd-Cfmrch 
party are applied to those who hold mode- 
rate views in regard to these snh j ects, —II igh 
day, high noon, the time when the sun is in 
the meridian.— JJutch, the German 
language, as distinguished from Low Dutch; 
or the cultivated Gennanas opposed to the 

. vernacular dialects.™ German, origin- 
ally, that Teutonic dialect spoken in the 
southern and elevated parts of Germany, as in 
Swabia, Bavaria, Austria, and parts of Fi*an- 
conia and Saxony, as distinguished from 
Platt Deutsch or Loio German, spoken in 
the northern and more lowland portions of 
Gennany. It may be classified under three 
periods— OZdl High Gemian, dating from 
the seventh to the twelfth century; Middle 
High German, from the twelfth century to 
the Keformatioii ; and Nmo High German, 
from the Ileformation to the present time. 
1.’he latter is now the language of literature 
and of the better edneated Germans.—^ 
high hand, a high arm, is used to express 
power or the exercise of power, whether 
Icj^dtimate and honourable, dr oppressive; 
might; severity; oppression; as, he carried 
matters with a high Jumd.— High jinks, 
an old Scotch pastime played in various 
ways. In the usual manner of playing a 
person was selected by lot to sustain some 
fictitious character, or to repeat verseS; in 
a particular order, and if he failed he in- 
enrred certain forfeits. Often used also in 
sense of rare doings or goings on; high festi- 
vities. —HfpA Hvmg, a feetling on rich and 
costly tare.— High operation, in surg. a me- 
thod of extracting stone from the bladder 
by cutting into the upper part of it. —High 
jdace, in Sc?dp. an eminence or mound an 
which sacrifices were ofliered. — High school 
See School. water, the utmost flow 
or greatest elevation of the tide; also, the 
time when such flow or elevation occurs.— 
To be on the high horse, to mount one’s high 
horse, (a) to stand on one's dignity; (A) to 
take offence.— SVN. Lofty, tall, elevated, ex- 
alted, nolde,arrogaiit, boastful, supercilious, 
proud, ostentatious, important, extreme, 
intense, dear, remote, acute, sharp, pro- 
minent. 

High Oil), adv. In a high manner; to a great 
altitude; eminently; profoundly; powerfully; 
richly; luxuriously. 

Heaven and earth 

Shall /fii^A extol thy praises. Milton, 

High 0ii)j 1- -'^ii elevated place; superior 
region; as, on high; from on Mgh.— On high, 

(а) t aloud. 

With bold words and bitter threat 
Bad that same boaster, as he raote on high. 

To leave to him that lady. Spenser, 

(б) Aloft; above. 

When he ascended up an high, he led captivity 
captive. Eph. iv. 8. 

2. People of ranlc or high station; as, high 
and low, the rich and the poor. 
High-admiral (lifad-mi-ral), n. 3ee An- 
MmAh, ■ ’ 

High-aimed (hfamd), a. Having high or 
noble aspirations. ^High-aimed hopes.' 
Orashaw. 


High-altar (hi'al-tur), n. The principal 
altar in a clmrch. 

High-bailiff (hi'ba-lif), 72. The chief officer 
of certain corporations; the officer of a 
couiity-court; the officer wlio serves writs 
and the like in certain franchises not sub- 
ject to the ordinary jiui.sdiction of the 
sheriff. 

High-battled {Mljat-tUl), a. Kenowned in 
battle or war. ’ High-battled Gtemr.’ Bhak. 
High-blest (hifiilest), a. Supremely happy. 
Milton. 

High-blooded (Id'blud-ed), a. Of high birth; 
of noble lineage. 

Satan has inany great queens in his court, . . . 
riiany beauties in his court, y, Baitlie. 

High-blown (hi'blon), a. Swelled much 
with wind; inflated, as with pride or con- 
ceit. ‘ Iligh-hlmm pride.' Shale. 
High-born (lu'born), a. Being of noble birth 
or extraction. 

High-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s lay. 

Gray. 

High-bound (hfbound), v.L To bound or 
leap aloft. Thomson. [Hare.] 

High-bred (hfbred), a. Bred in high life; 
having very refined manners or breeding. 
High-Built (hidjilfc), a. 1. Of lofty structure. 
‘Pile, high-built, and proud.' Milton.— 
2. Covered with a lofty building, or some- : 
thing resembling a building. 

The highMtilt elephant his castle rears. Creech. 

High-caste (Id'lvJtst), a. Of or beUmgiiig to 
the highest order or caste of Hindus; as, a 
Mgh-cdsie native. 

High-church (hi'cherch), n. See under 
Hioh, 

High-church (hf church), a. Inclined to 
magnify the authority and jurisclietion of a 
church; laying great stress on a particular 
fonu of church government or ecclesiastical 
rites and ceremonies; jittaching the highest 
importance to the episcopal office and the 
apo.stolic succession. See under High. 
High-churchism (hrch6rch-izm), n. The 
principles of High-churchmen. 
High-churchmaa (hi'cherch-nian), n. One 
^rho holds High-church principle.s. 
High-climbing (hi'klim-ing), a. Climbing 
or ascending to a great height. ‘ Some high- 
climhimj hilV Milton. 

High-coloured (lii1cul-6rd), a. L Having 
strong, deep, or glaring colour; Hushed. 

* Lepidus is high-coloured' ‘They have made him 
drink.’ Shak. 

2. Vivid; strong or forcible in representa- 
tion; as, a high-coloured description. 
High-commission Court {In'kom-mi-shon 
kort), n. A court of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion in England erected and united to the 
regal poiver by Queen Elizabeth, but abo- 
lished by 16 Car I. cii. as its pow'ers were 
directed to tyrannical and unconstitutional 
purposes. 

High-constable (hilmn-sta-bl), n. See Con- 
stable. 

High-crowned (lii'kround), a. Having a 
high crown. ‘ A high-crowned hat. ’ A ddisoii . 
High-day |[hi'da), n. 1, A festival or gala- 
day; as, 'high-days and holidays. —2. Broad 
daylight. 

High-da^^ (hikla), o. Befitting or irppropriate 
for a holiday. 

Thou spend’st such high-day witin praising him. 

Shah. 

High- embowed ( hBem-bdd ), a. Having 
lofty arches. /The high -embowed root’ 
M'dton. 

High-engendered (In' en-jen-derd), a. En- 
gendered aloft or in the air. ‘rour A^pA- 
engendered hatil&a.’ Shale. 

High-faluting (In'fa-lut-ing), n. Pompous- 
ness; bombast; fustian. [United States.] 
High-falutmg(hi'fa-liit-iug), a. Bomliastic; 
fustian; high-somiding; pompous; affectedly 
elevated, ‘Hot so flushed, not so /%7i- 
faluting (let me dare the odious word) as 
the modern style.’ J, R. Lowell [United 
States,} 

High-fed (hi'fed), a. Pampered; fed luxu- 
riously. ‘A favourite mule, Mgh -fed.’ 

L’ Estrange. 

High - feeding ( hffed-ing ), n. Luxury in 
diet. ■ . ■ ■ 

High-finished (hUfin-isht), a. Finisiied com- 
pletely, or with great care and elaboration. 
High-Mer (hi'fll-er), n. One who is extra- 
vagant in pretensions or manners. 
High-flown (hi'flon), a. 1. Elevated; swelled; 
proud; as, * high-flown hopes.’ Denham.— 

2. Turgid; extravagant. ‘A high-flown hy- 
perbole.’ 

High-flushed (liPfluslit), a. Much elated. 


High-flying (hifili-ing), a. Extravagant iix 
claims, expeetatmns, or opinions; as, *high- 
Jlying, arbitrary kings.’ Dnjden. 

Highgate Eesin (In'gat re-zin), ? 1 . Fossil 
copal. See under Fossil, a. 
High-go(ln'g6), ? 2 ,. A chinking bout; a spree; 
a frolic. [Vulgar.] 

High-going (hUgo-ing), a. Going high; roll- 
ing in high weaves. 

How can slie brook tlie rough, kigk-gottig sea? 

Massifiger. 

High -grown <hi/gr6n), a. Considerably 
grown. 'The high-'grovfnflehV Shale. 
High-handed (luffiaud-ed), a. Overbearing; 
oppressive; violent; arbitrary. 
High-hearted (Iifhart-ed), a. Full of cour- 
age. 

High-heeled (hl'held), a. Haviiig high heels; 
as, a high-heeled shoe. 

High-hung (lii'lmug), a. Hung aloft ; ele- 
vated. ‘The high-hung taper.’ Dry den. 
Highland (hnand), 7i. Elevated laud; a 
moiiiitaiuoua region ; as, the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

Highland (liiTand), a. Pertaining to high- 
lautls 01 * to mountainous regions, especially 
tlie Highlands of Scotland; as, Highland 
hilie.s; Highland scenery. 

Highlander (hi'latul-er). n. An inhabitant 
of highlands, particularly of the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

Highland-fling (liTTarul-fling), n. A sort of 
dance, a hornpipe, peculiar to the Scottish 
Highlanders, and generally danced by one 
pef.son, 

Eighlandish (InTand-is!i). a. Characterized 
by high or mountainous land. 

The country round is so highlandish. Dtwnmond. 

Highlandman (hlTand-nmii), n. A high- 
lander. 

Highlandry (hiTimcl-ri), n. Highlanders 
collectively. Smollett, 

High-life (hiflif), n. 1. The style of living 
of the fashiontible classes.™ 2. The upper 
classes collectively. 

High-lift {lii'lift), %t To raise aloft. Cow- 
per. 

High-lived (hiTivd), «. Pertaining to high 
life. Goldsmith. 

High-lov/ (luTo), n. A kind of laced boot 
reaching to the «a,nkle. 

I like j'Oiir hig-h-fliers; it is your plodders I detest, 
wearing old hats and h.igh-io7t>s, speaking in coni- 
niittee. and thinking they are men of busiiiess : d— n 
them! Disraeli. 

Highly (hi'li), adv, In a higli inanner or to 
a high degree. 

High-mass (In'mas), n. In the R. Oath, Ch, : 
the mass which is read before the high-altar . 
on Sundays, feast-days, and great occasions. 
High-men (hi'meu), n. id. False dice so 
loaded as always to turn up high numbers: 
opposed to low-men. See Fullah, Fulham. 

Who? he serve hal he keeps high-mert and low- ■ 
men, he ! he has fair living at Fulham. B. Jon^^on. 

High-mettled (hi'met-ld), a. Having liigh 
spirit; ardent; full of fire; as, a Mgh-oneitled 
steed. 

With such loyal and high-ntettied cavaliers to sup- 
port him. Mondejar could not feel doubtful of the 
success of his arms. Prescott. 

Eigh-milided (hi'miiKl-ed), a. 1. Proud; 
arrogant. 

Be not high-minded, but fear. Rom. xi. oo. 

2. Having or pertaining to honourable pride; 
characterized by or pertaining to elevated 
principles and feelings; magnanimous: op- 
posed to mmn : now the common meaning; 
as, a Mgh-mimied man; a high-minded reso- 
lution. Arnold. 

High-mindedness (lu'mind-ed-nes),7i. State 
of being high-iuiuded. 

Highmostt (hi'most), a. Highest, 

Now is the sun upon the highniost hill 
Of this day’s journey. Shah. 

Highness (hPnes), n. 1. The state of being 
high, in all its various senses.™ 2, A title of 
honour given to princes or other persons of 
rank: used with pass, prons. kis, her, Arc. 
High-palmed, t (hi'pamd), a. A term ap- 
plied to a stag of full growth, that bears the 
palms of his horns aloft; having lofty ant- 
lers, : 

harts amidst our forests run. 

Drummond. 

High-placed (ht'plast), a. Elevated in situ- 
ation or rank. 

High-pressure (hfpre-shur), a. Having or 
involving a pressure exceeding that of the 
atmosphere, or, in a moi’e restricted sense, 
having a pressure gi'eater than 60 lbs. on 
the square inch: said of steam and steam- 
engines. See Steam-engine. 
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Si^2l*‘priced (hi'prist), (.:ostly: dear. 

(hfprest), n. A diief pnest 
Hilli-'Priestsliip n. Uttice 

of a liigh-priest. - , \ r,e 

HtffU-p'rincipled (lu'pnn-si-pld), a. i. Of 
Htriefcly honourable or noble principles ; 
liighly lionourable. — 2. Extravagant in 
iiotions of politics. 

Hiffli-proof (lii'prof), adv. In the highest 
degree; so as to stand any test. 

We are /j!i;^/t-/>'fr/'i»elancboly. Sha/:, 
High-proof (hi'prbf), a. Highly, rectified; 
verjr; strongly alcoholic ; as, ingh -proof 

Eiffh-raised (liVnlzd), a. 1. Elevated; raised 
aloft. ‘On high-raised decks.’ Jiryden.— 
2. liaised with great expectations or concep- 
tions. Milton. 

High-reaching (hfrech-iiig), a. 1. Beach- 
ing to a great heiglit. MUton.-^2. Eeaclung 
upward.— 3. Ambitious; aspiring. *Bigh- 
♦‘eadtwg Buckingham. ’ Shak. 

High-red (hi'red), a. Having a strong red 
colour; deeply red. 

High-repented (hi^re-pent-ed), a. Deeply 
repented; repented of to the utmost. ‘ My 
high^repented blames. ’ Shale. 
High-resolved (hi're-zolvcl), a. Very reso- 
lute. ‘ Sigh-resolved men/ Shafe. 
Highroad (hfrod), n. A highway; a much- 
frequented road. 

High-ropes (Ih'rops), A state of great 
excitement or passion; used in the phrase, 

* he is on his high-ropes,’ applied to a person 
greatly elevated or excited. Grose. [Low.] 
H%h-seas (hi'sez), n. pi. The open sea or 
ocean; the oceau beyond the limit of 3 
miles frcmi the shore of any coinitry. 
High-seasoned (hl'se-ziKl), a. l. Enriched 
with spices or other seasoning.— 2. Some- 
what lewd; obscene: said of literature. 
High-sighted (hi^sit-ed), a. Looking up- 
ward; wththe eyes directed upward; super- 
cilious. * Sigh-sighted tyranny.’ Shale. 
High-souled (hfaold), a. Having a high 
spirit; having a highly honourable soul or 
spirit. 

There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burhe, ap- 
peared the finest gentleman of the age, . . . the In- 
geiiions, the chivalrous, the Windham. 

■ Mctaiv^lay. 

Hi^h-SOimding (hEsound-ing), a. Pompous; 
noisy; ostentatious; as, high-sgtonding words 
or titles. 

High-spirited (In'spi-rit-ed), a. Having a 
higdi spirit; bold; manly; sensitive on the 
point of honour. 

The royal array consisted in great part of gentle- 
men, kigh-spirited, ardent, accustomed to consider 
dishonour as more terrible th,in death. Macanlfty. 

High-Stepper pii'step-per), n. A spirited 
horse thatlifts its feet lyell from the ground ; 
hence a person having a dashing showy 
walk or bearing. 

High-stomached (hfstum-akt), a. Having 
a lofty spirit; proud; obstinate. 

II ish-stomached are they both, and full of ire. 

Shak. 

High-Strung (hfstrung), a. Strung to a 
high pitch; in a state of great tension; high- 
sidrited; proud; ohstinato. 

High-swoln (lu'swoln), a. Greatly swelled; 
inUated with passion. 

The broken rancour of your kigh-.r}voln hearts, 

But lately splinter’d, knit, and join’d together, 

Must gently be preserved, cherish'd, and kept. 

■ Shak, 

Hightf (hit), v.t. properly a pret., also hote; 
pp, Mgkt, hotcMten. [From A. Sax. h£ht, pret. 
(contracted after reduplication) of kdtan, 
to oonimand, to promise, which was con- 
founded witUVoifan, to call, to name, to be 
called, similar spellings being adopted for 
various forms of both verbs; cog. G. heissen^ 
to name or be named, declare, command ; 
Dan. heddCy to be named; to be called. The 
proper present of hdian, to be called, was 
Mtte, I am called, he is called, pret. hdtte, 
pi. hdtton, which are relics of a passive con- 
jugation.] 1. To have for a name; to be 
named: passive usage. 

But there ns I was %vont to high! Arcite, 

. Now I Philostrat. Chaucer, 

Bright was her hue, and Geraldine she AziirAr. 

L. 0 rcl Surrey. 

2. To name ; to call; active usage (less pro- 
per). ‘ Childe Harold was he hight.’ Byron. 

Their caterer, I 

Sight Gluttony, set forth the smoking feast, i 
:■ ■; ■ Southey. \ 

3. Xo mention, flncorrect usage.] 

As hethat earst I /#<!/■«?. Spenser. 
Fate, filr, fat, fjill; me, met, her; pin 


■ 4, To comniit; to intrust; to jiromise. 

No man would hight them life and recox'ery, 
Holland. 

5. To command; to charge; to direct. 

The sad steele seized not where It \yas hight 
Uppon the child e. Spenser. 

Hight t (hit), n. Height.— On- hight [Fr. en 
haut], ill a high voice; aloud. Chaucer; 
S'pemer. , „ 

High-taper (lu'tap-er), n. A plant of the 
genus VerbasGum( r. IViapsus), the common 
mullein. Galled also Shepherd’s Club. 
High-tasted (hi'tast-ed), a. Having a .strong 
relish; i>iqua.ut. 

Eighth, t n. [See Hbight. ] Elevation; 
altitude; loftiness. Milton. 

High-tide (hi'tid), n. 1. High-water; a tide 
that rises higher than ordinary tides,— 2- A 
holiday. 

High-toned (hrtond), a. 1. High in pitch; 
strong in sound; as, a high-toned instrument. 

2. High-principled; noble; elevated; as, a 
high-toned character, ^High-toned mind.’ 
Sir TT. Scott. 

Mgh-top (hi'top), n. 1. The mast-head of 
a ship. Shaft. ~2. A kind of sweet apple. 
High-towering (lii'tou-er-ing), a. Soaring 
aloft. Milto7i. 

Hif hty-tighty (hi'ti-ti'ti),a-. Same as Boity- 
I toity. 

j La, William, don't be so highty-iighty with us. 

I Thackeray. 

I High-Viced (In' vist) , a. Enonnonsly wicked. 

I ‘(Jer some atiy/t-wcfid city.’ 

I High-voiced (hi'voist), a. Having a strong 
i tone or voice; having a voice of a high 
pitch. 

I High-water, n. See under High. 
i High-water (hi'wji-ter), a. Of or pertaining 
to or produced or caused by high water, or 
i the highest point to which the tide rises; 

: as, high-water mark. 

Highway (M'wa), n. l. A public road ; a 
way open to all passengers,— 2. A public 
, way by %vater; as, the sea is the htphicay of 
nations. 

A public navigable river is also called a highivay. 

; Brands. 

3, Course; road; train of action, 

I could mention more trades we have tost, and are 
in the A/irA7m^ to lose. Sir y. Child. 

Highwayman (hl^va-man), vL One who 
goes on the highway; one who robs on the 
public road, or lurks In the highway for the 
purpose of robliing. 

Highway-rate (Ih'wa-rat), n, A road-rate 
levied for maintamiiig the public roads in 
good order. , 

Highway-rohher (M"wa-rob'fir), n. One 
who robs on or near the highway; a high- 
wayman, 

Highway-rdbhery (hi"wa-rob'er-i), n. Bob- 
bery committed on or near the liighway. 
High-wrought (hi'rq.t), a. 1. Wrought with 
exquisite art or skill; accurately finished.— 
2. Inflamed or agitated to a high degree; as, 
high-wrought passion. —3. Swelling or rising 
high. 

What from the cape can you discern at sea? 
Nothing at all : it is a high-brought flood. Shak, 

Hilar (lii'lSr), a. In hot of or pertaining to 
the hilum of a seed, 

Hilaratet (hil'a-rat), v.t. [L, hilao'o, hilara- 
tu\n, from hilar is, cheerful.] To exliilarate. 
Cocheram. 

Hilarious (hi-bVri-us), a. Mirthful; merry. 
Hilarity (hi-la'ri-ti), n. [Fr. hilanU; L. 
hilar lias, from hilaris, cheerful.] A plea- 
surable excitement of the animal .spirits; 
mirth ; merriment ; gnioig. --Bilarity, Joy. 
BilarUy differs from joy; the latter/excited 
by good news or prosperity, is an affection 
of the mind; the former is excited by social 
pleasure, drinking, &c,, which rouse the 
animal spirits. 

! Everymorning waked ns toa repetition of toil; but 
the evening repaid it with vacant hilarity. 

Goldsmith. 

Syn, Glee, clieeriulness, mirth, merriment, 
gaiety, Joyousiiess, exhilaration, jovialty, 
Jollity. 

Hilary (hi'Ia-ri), a. Designating the time on 
or near about which the festival of St. Hi- 
lary takes place, which is January 13,— M- 
lary term, one of the four temisof the courts 
of common law, &c. , in England, beginning 
January 11 and ending January 31, 

Hilch (liilch), v.i. [A. Sax. celcimi, elcian, 
to delay.] To hobble. [Scotch,] 

And then, he'll A?7cA, and stilt, and jumpi 
An’ rin an unco fir, £7irfts. 

Hild (hild). [G. and D. held, Dan, heldt, a 
hero.] An element in names of persons, 


signifying a person of noble character or 
rank, a lord, a lady; as, Hildeh<dTt, a bright 
hero; Mat/u'H MnUlda, a heroic lady. 
Hildlt(hild). For Held. 

How can they all in this so narrow verse 
Contayned be, and in small compasse hildf 

Spenser. 

HUdingt (hild'ing), n. [A. Sax. hyklan, to 
bend, to crouch.] A mean, sorry, paltry 
man or woman. 

If your lordship find him not a hildt'ng, hold me 
no more in your respect Sha.i'. 

We have a curse in having- her : 

Out on her, hildingl Shak. 

Hilding (Inld'ing), a. Cowardly; spiritless; 
as, a hilding fellow. 

To purge this field of such a hilding foe. Shak. 
Hile (liil), n. Same as Jf 
Hill (hil), n. [A. Sax. MU, Ml, hyll, hul. 
Comp. O.D. Mile, Ml, D. heuvel, Icel. holl, 
hvdll, M.H.G. huvcl, G. hilgcl, hill; Icel. 
hjalli, a ledge or shelf of rock, though some 
of these forms can only be remotely con- 
nected. Perhaps cog. L. collis, a hill. ] 1. A 
natural elevation of considerable size on 
the earth’s surface; an eminence generally 
of a rounded or conical form lasing above 
the common level of the surrounding land, 
A hill is less than a mountain, but no de- 
finite limit of size can be assigned, and the 
term is sometimes applied to what would 
more properly be called a mountain. —2. A 
heap; a hillock; as, a (.lung-hill; the moles 
had thrown up a number of hUis.—S. A 
cluster of plants and the earth raised about 
them ; as, a hill of maize or potatoes. 
[United States.] 

Filt (Iiii), v.t. 1. To form hills or small 
elevations of earth around ; to form into 
hills or heaps, as earth; as, to hill corn. 
Squanto showed them how to plant and hill it. 

Palfrey. 

2. To heap up; to accumulate; as, to hill 
up gold. [Bare.] 

Fill t (hil), v.t. To cover. See Helis. 
Hilled (hild), pp. or u. Having hills. 
Hill-folk: (hirfdk), n. pG 1. A designation 
formerly given to the sect otherwise, called 
Carncronians ; also to the Covenantors in 
general. [Scotch.] 

How much longer this military tlieQlogist might 
have continued his invective, in which he spared no» 
body but the scattered remnant of the hill-folk, as 
he called them, is absolutely uncertain, Sir IF. Scott. 

2. In Scand. myth, a class of beings inter- 
mediate between elves and the human race, 
inhabiting cave.s and snuall hills, and eager 
to receive the benefit of man's redemption. 
HillfOOt (hil'fiiit), n. The foot of a hill; the 
locality surrounding the base of a hiU. 
Hilliness (hil'i-nes), n. The state of being 
hilly. 

HilliEgt (hil'ing), n. See Heling, 

Hill-mea (hU'men), n. pi. . lilen residing on 
or frequenting hills ; the Scottish Cove- 
nanters who took to the hills. 

Hilloclc (hil'ok), n. [Dim. of MU. Comp. 
hullocic, a young ox, from bull; Sc. lassock 
from lass; bittocJcivom. bit.} A small hill; 
a slight elevation. 

Hillock (hil'ok), v.t To form into a hillock 
or slight eievaiion. Cowper. 

Hillocky Odl'ok-i), a. Abounding or co- 
vered with hillocks. 

Hillside (hiTsul), u. The side or declivity 
ofahill. 

Hilltop (liil'top), n. The top or summit of 
a hill. 

HDl-wort (hil'iv6rt), n. Wild thyme. 

Hilly (hil'i), a. l. Abounding with hills; as, 
a hilly country.— 2. t Besemhling a hill; 
lofty; elevated. ‘ The top of hilly empire. ’ 
Beau. & FI. 

HHsah (hil'sa), n. A fish of the Ganges . 
highly esteemed for food. It is very oily 
and bony. 

Hilt (hilt), n. [A. Sax. hilt, liylt, hilt, haft, or 
handle; akin to Aeilue and Aefw,] A ban die, 
especially the handle of a sword or dagger. 
The plural was formerly used with a singu- 
lar meaning. 

Here take tliou the 

Aitd when ray face Is covered as 'tis now, 

Guide thou the sword. Shak. 

Hilted (Iiilt'ed), a. Having 
a hilt: used in composi- 
i « tion : as, a hoAket- hilted 

1 1) sword. 

V jl Hiliim(lu'lum),7i. [HlThe 

^ssasg-is!^ eye of a liean or other seed; 
^.Miium in common the niark or scar produced 
Garden-bean. by the separation of a seed 
from its placenta. 

Him (him), p)'07i. [In A. Sax, the dative and 
instrumental of he and hit, he and it, after- 


note, not, move; tube, tub, bud; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; f. Sc. fey. 
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wards used instead of hhUy the real accusa- 
tive sing. masc. ; m is properly a dative suffix, 
aa in them, whom,} The dative and o])jee- 
tive case of he, [In such a sentence as. 
Give Mm that, him is t’eally the dative.] 
Htmt (him). 1. Himself. Spemier. — 2, [Old 
dative plural] To them. Hence Am 6’cemcc?, 
it seemed to them; they supposed. Chaucer, 
Himalayan (hini-ada'y«'in), <i. [Skr. himay 
snow, and dlaya, abode.] Of or belonging 
to the Himalayas, the great mountain chain 
to the north of Hindustan. 
Himalayan-plne (him-ada'yan-pin), n. A 
variety of the pine. Firms gerardiana, a 
native of Kepaui. It is a large tree with 
eatable seeds. 

Hlmantopus (lii>man't6-pus), n. [Gr. 7u- 
mantopus, a kind of bird— himantos, 
a leather strap, a thojig, and pous, a foot] 
A genus of grallatorial birds, distinguished 
by the great lengtli of their legs, from 
which circumstance they have the name of 
stilt-birds. It includes the long-legged plo- 
ver or long-shanks (H. m.elwaopierm\ some- 
times but rarely seen in England, luit com- 
mon in the morasses of Hungary and Tur- 
key, and several American and Australian 
species. See Stilt-bird, 

Himming, n. See Hemming 
jSlnaselfThim-self), pT'on. [Him and self.] 

1. An emphatic or reflexive form of the third 
personal pronoun masculine. It is gener- 
ally used along with he (or a noun) when a 
subject, though sometimes alone; as, he 
Jmnself, the man himself, did so, or he did 
so himself; when in the nominative after the 
verb to he it is used either with or without 
he (or a noun); as, it was himself or he him- 
self. In the objective it stands alone (as, 
he hurt himself), or with a noun. 

With .shame remembers, while himse/f was one 

Of the same herd, himself same had done. 

Denham. 

But again from the quarries. 

J udjT, iii. 19, 

It was formerly used as a substitute for 
neuter nouns.— 2. Having conimaiid of him- 
self; in his true character; possessed of his 
natural temper and disposition, after or in 
opposition to wandering of mind, irregula- 
Tity, or devious conduct from derangement, 
passion , or extraneous influence ; as, the man 
has come to himself; let him act himself . — 
By himself, alone; unaccompanied; seques- 
tered; as, he sits or studies by himself. 
Hiinaelve,t Himselvent (liim-selv', him- 
selv'en), p?’oa. Himself. Chaueer. 
Himyaric, Himyaritie (iiim-yar'ik, him- 
ya-rit'ik), a. Helating to Himyaf, m an- 
cient king of yemen in Southern Arabia, or 
to the people having their name from him; 
specifically, appellative of certain ancient 
inscriptions exhibiting the primitive type of 
the oldest form of the language still spoken 
in South-east Arabia, or of the language of 
these inscriptions. 

Himyaritie (him-ya-rit'ik), n. The language 
spoken in the south-east of Arabia. It is a 
dialect of Arabic, and is being superseded 
by it. 

Bin (bin), n. [Heb. ] A Hebrew measure of 
capacity, containing the sixth part of an 
ephah, or about 6 quarts English measure. 
Hind (Ihind), n. [A. Sax. hmd, Mnde, G. and 
H. hinde, G, also hindin, Icel. hind O.G. 
Mnta.] The female of the red deer or stag. 
Hind (hind), n. [A. Sax, hine, hina, a do- 
mestic, with d affixed, as in lend, soimd.] A 
labouring man attached to a household; an 
agricultural labourer; a peasant; a rustic. 

This hind that homeward driving tlie slow steer, 

Tells how man's daily work goes forward here. 

Trench. 

Hind (liind), a. compar. hinder, siiperl hind- 
most. [A. Sax, hind, hind, hindan, behind. 
Comp. Goth, hindana, hindar, 0. H. G. 
hintar, G. Mnten, hind, behind. Common 
to all the Teutonic tongues.] Backward; 
pertaining to the part which follows; in 
opposition to the fore part; as, the hind 
toes; the hind shoes of a horse; the kind 
part of an animal 

And fear his kind leg's ivill o'ertake his fore. Pe^e. 

Hindherry <lnnd'be-ri), n. [Hind and berry, 
so named because they are a favourite food 
of hinds. ] A plan t of the genus Bub us {R. 
ld(Bus)i a wild variety of the raspbeiTy. 
Hind-bow (hindffio), n. The lu’otuberant 
part of a saddle behind; the cantle. 
Hind-calf (liindflcaf), n. A hart of the first 
year. 

Hinder (hind'^r), a. compar. of hind. Of or 
belonging to that part which is in the rear, | 
or which follows; in the rear; following; as, 


tlie hinder imvt of a waggon; the hindBr 
part of a ship, or the stenn 
Hinder (hin'der), v.t. lA. Sax. hindrimi^ io 
hinder, from hinder, compar. of hind, a. 
(which see).] 1. To prevent from xmoceed- 
ing or from starting; to stop; to interrupt; 
to obstruct; to impede. 

Them that were entering in, ye hindered. 

Luke si. 53. 

2. To check or retard in progression or mo- 
tion; to prevent or obstruct for a time; as, 
cold weather hinders the growth of plants, 
or hinders them from coming to maturity 
in due season. 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hiudaw needle and thread. Hood, 

3, To prevent; to debar; to shut out; to 
balk. 

Wliat hindef'S younger brothers, being fathers of 
fomilies, from having the same right ? " Locke, 

Though /row is commonly used after kinder 
with fl participial, it is sometimes omitted 
even by good writers; as, *to hinder their 
neigh l)oiir.s maltreating them.’ Matthew 
A'rnohL— S yn. To stop) interrupt, counter- 
act , thwart, oppose, obstruct, debar, arrest, 
embarrass, clieck, retard, impede, delay. 
Hinder (hin'der), v. i. To interpose obstacles 
or impediments. 

This objection hinders not but that the heroic ac- : 
tion of some commander may be written. Dryden. 

Hinderance, Hindrance (hiirid6r-ans, Iiin^- 
drans: the second is the comnK)ner form), 
n. 1. The act of impeding or restraining 
motion.— 2. Impediment; that which stops 
progression or advance; obstruction. 

He must remove all tliese hinderances out of the 
way. Aiterhury. 

Hinder-end (liimThr-end), n, [Scotch.] 1. 
Extremity; termination: applied in a ludi- 
crous sense to the buttocks.— 2. pi. Befuse 
of grain after it is winnowed; chall 
Hinderer (hin'der-6r), n. One who stops or 
retards; that which hinders. 

Hlnderestjt ct- super! of hind. Hindmost, 
Chaucer. 

Hinderlans, Hinderlins (liinTl^r-lanz, liiiT- 
der-linz), n. pi. Hinder ;parts; buttocks; the 
posteriors. Written variously Hinderlands, 
Hinderlets. [Scotch.] 

Hinderlingt (hind'6r-ling), n. [A. Sax. hind- 
erling, one not like the original type, one 
who comes behind his aneestors—Afuder, 
kind, af tei*, back, and term. ling. ] A paltry, 
worthless, degenerate person or animal. 
Hindermosfc (InntTer-most), a. That which 
is behind all others; the first. The form 
Hindmost is more frequently used. ‘Eaeliel 
and Joseph kindermosV Gen. xxxiil 2. 
Hinder-night (hiiKVer-nit), n. Last night; 
yesternight, liannsay. [Scotch.] 
Hind-hand (hindffiand), n. The hinder part 
of a horse; the part behind the head, neck, 
and fore-quarters. 

Hind-head (Innd'hed), n. The back part of 
the head; the occiput. 

If they (noses) are Roman, arched high and strong, 
they are generally associated with a less developed 
forehead iind a larger hind-head. Quart. Jicv. 

Hindi (liin'de), n. A modern dialect of 
Northern India, differing from Hindustani 
in being a purer Aryan dialect. 

Hindleg (hindTeg)., n. A posterior leg. 
Hindley's Screw (hindTiz skrd), n. A screw 
cut on a solid ivhose sides are arcs of the . 
pitch circle of 
a wheel into 

which the screw SxH .1 

is intended tO: rV\\ //'\r7 

work. It is so \\// Ay 

named from its <; / AZa 
having been first s p — ^ 

employed by ^ \ f \ 

Mr. Hindley of // A\ 

Hindmost(lnDd"- rViS — ZWr 

i’SI 

is a superlative ^ ^ 

termination, and Hindley's Screw, 

in this woi’d has 

erroneously been assimilated to the adv. 
most; comp. A. Sax. fnima, forma, first, 

L. pximns, first, facillimuw?, easiest.] The 
super! of hind (which see). 

Hindoo, n. See Hindu. 

Hindooism, n. See Hinduism. 
Hindostanee, n. See Hindustani. 
Hindostanee, «. See Hindustani. 
Hindostany, a. Same as Hindustam. 
Hindrance, n. See Hindeuanoe. 


Hindu, Hindoo (hiii-db' or hin'db), n. Om 
of the native race inhabiting Hindustan. 
Hindu, Hindoo (hin-db' or hin'db), «. Of 
or pertaining to the Hindus; Hindustam. 
Hinduism, Hindooism (hiiridb-izra), n. 
The doctrines and rites of the Hindus; the 
system of religious principles among the 
Hindus. 

Hindustani, Hindoosta 2 iee(hin-(lb-.stan'e), 
n. One of the languages of Hindustan, a 
form of Hindi which grew ni> in the camijs 
(Urdit) of tlie Mohammedan conquerors of 
India, since tlie eleventh century, as a me- 
dium of communication between them and 
the subject population of Central Hindustan, 
more corrupted in foi*m than Hindi, and 
filled with Persian and Arabic wortls. It is 
the official langtiage and means of general 
intercourse throughout neaily the whole 
Peninsula. Called also Urdu. 

Hilie,t n. A hind; a farm servant. Chaucer. 
Hing (hing), n. The Indian name for asa- 
foitida. 

Hing (hing), r.t. To hang. [Provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] 

Hing-cMng (hing'ching), n. The Chinese 
name for the phonetic signs in their alpha- 
bet. 

Hinge (liinj), n. [Probably from hang, 0. and 
Prov, E. and Sc, king; comp. Prov. E, hingle, 
a small hinge; H. hengsel, a hinge.] 1. The 
I hook or joint on which a door, lid, gate, 

^ shutter, and the like turns; also, anything 
resembling the joint on which a door turns; 
as, the hinge of a bivalve shell 

The gate self-opened wide. 

On golden hinges turning. Milton. 

2, Fig. That on which anything depends or 
turns; a governing principle, rule, or point; 
as, this argument was the hinge on which 
the question turned. 

The brilUiuit actions of the Portuguese form the 
great /«;;"<? \vhlch opened the door to the most im- 
portant alteration in the civil history of mankind. 
Mickle. 

S. A cardinal point; as east, west, north, or 
south. [Bare.] 

Nor slept the ivinds . . , but rushed abroad 
I-roni the four hinses of the world. Milton. 

—-To be off the hinges, to be in a state of 
disorder dr irregularity. 

Hinge (hinj), t. 1. To furnish witli hinges. 

2. To bend. [Ptara] 

Be thou a fl.ntterer now and hinye thy knee. Shnk, 

Hing© (hinj), v.i. pret & pp. hinged; ppr. 
hinging. To stand, depend, or turn, as on 
a hinge; as, the question hinges on this 
single point. 

Our persuasions of the ftict must not be made to 
hinye on tiie native or independent force of the ad- 
jective there eiiiployed. Js, Taylor. 

Hinge-joint (hinj'joint), n. A joint reseni- 
liling a hinge, in which the bones move upon 
each other in two directions only; as in the 
elbow, the knee, the lower jaw, &c. 

HlTi'k (liingk), n. A hook or twibil for reap- 
ing. 

Hinniatet (hinTii-at), v.i. [L. himiio, to 
neig'h. Comp. teAinny,] To neigh. 
Hinnible (hiiTni-bl), a. Neighing or cap- 
able of neighing. 

Men are rational, and horses hinnible. Mattsel. 
Hinny (liin'ni), n. [1. hmmm, G:v. himws, 
mule.] A mule; specifically, the produce 
of a stallion and a she-ass. 

Hinny (liinffii), v.i, [See Hinniate.] To 
neigh; to whinny. 

Hinny (hinffii), h. Honey.— Mg hinny, my 
darling. [Provincial English and Scotch.] 
Hinoidens (Mn-ofde-ns), a. [Gr, his, hinos, 
strength, a muscle, and eidos, likeness.] In 
hot &, term applied to a plant in which the 
veins proceed entirely from the midrib of a 
leaf, and are parallel and undivided, as in 
the ginger worts. 

Hint (hint), n. [According to Wedgwood 
from Icel. a muttering, akin to i/mja, 
to resound, on the type of ant from emmet; 
but more probably from O.E. hend, hent, to 
seize, and signifying primarily that which is 
seized, hence, as a noun, occasion, intima- 
tion.] 1. A distant allusion; sliglit mention; 
intimation; insinuation; a word or two in- 
tended to give notice, or remind one of 
something without a full declaration or ex- 
planation; a suggestion. 

I am apt to believe that they took the first hint of 
their dress from a fair sheep newly ruddled. 

Lady m. PF, Monfaytt. 

2. t Cause; ground; occasion. 

Our Af//r of woe 

I.S common; every day some sailor's wife, 

The masters of some merchant, and the merchant 
Have just our theme of woe. Shah. 

—Hint, Suggestion. See the verb, 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. loc7i; 


TH, their, th, fAiu; 


wh, u’Aig; zh, azure, — See Key. 
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Hint (hint), {.See the noun.] lo hrmg 
to miml by ii slight mention or remote fillu- 
Bion; to allude to; to suggest iiuliroctly. 

Just a fault, and hesitate dislike. Po^e. 
^TUnt, Suifi/est To hint is merely to make 
some reference or allusion that may or may 
not he appreJieiitlDth or to let one s opiiiiou 
be known in an indirect or liesitating man- 
ner, To suggest is to offer something defi- 
nite for consideration. A hint is co vert and 
slighter than a suggestion, which generally 
affords some practical direction ; as, I gave 
Ihni a hint of the intended outhrealc of the 
army, and made two or three suggestions 
as to the best mode of meeting the danger. 
Syn. To suggest, intimate, insinuate, imply. 
Hint (hint),' k i To make an indirect refer- 
ence, suggestion, or allusion.— To hint at, 
to allude to. 

Hinter (iiint'^r), n. One who hints. 
Hinting. SeeHENTiN«. . 

Hintiixgly (hint'ing-U), adv. In a hinting 
manner: ‘ suggestingly. 

Hip (hip), n. [A. Sax. hype, hypp, the hip: 
comp. Icel. huppr, Ban. hofte, Goth. Im 2 )s, 
B. heup, O.H.G, Jwf, G. The word 

is probably akin to heaj), perhaps to hump.'] 
1. The projecting part of an animal formed 
by the lateral parts of the pelvis and the 
hip-joint, with the flesh covering them; the 
fleshy part of the thigh; the haunch. — 2. In 
arch, {a) the external angle at the junction 



"'illii 

AA, Jack-rafters. u c k C, Hiris or Hip-rufcors. 

Of two sloping roofs or sides of a roof. 
(&)Tlie rafter at the angle where two slop- 
ing roofs or sides of a roof meet,— To have 
on the hip, to have the advantage over one: 
a phrase borrowed probably from wrestlers, 
ril /tave our Michael Cassio oJt the hip, Shak. 
■—To smite hip mid thigh, to overthrow com- 
pletely Avith great slaughter. Judg. xv, 8. 
]^p (hip), n, [A. Sax. hiop, heap, 0. Sax. 
Mopa, a thorn, a thistle, common to the 
Teutonic languages and perhaps the same as 
Rus. schi}), thorn, 0. Slav, sehipok, wild- 
rose.] The fruit of the dog-rose or wild- 
brier." ■ ' ' 

Hip (hip), ut, pret. <fc pp. hipped; ppr. hip- 
ping. l'. To sprain or dislocate the hip. 
‘His horse was hipped. ’ Shale. —2. In arch. 
to furnish with a liip ; as, to Mp a roof. 

Hip [Coiitr.of hypochondria.] Hypo- 

chondria. [Colloq.] 

Hip (hip), v.t. To render hypocliondriac or 
■ melancholy, [Collo({.] 

Hi p (hip), mierj. An exclamation expressive 
of a call to any one or to arouse attention; 
as,hip,hip,Mp,h\ivi'ah\ 

Hip-bath (liip'bath), n. A kind of portalilo 
bathin^yhich the body can only be partially 
immersed, otherwise called a Sitz-bath. 
3aip-gOUt ’J-' Sciatica, 

iffiphaltt (liipTiglt), a. imp and halt] 
Lame; limping. 

Hiphop (hipdiop), adv. [A reduplication of 
ho 2 K] With hopping gait. 

Tims while he strives to please, he's forc'd to do’t. 
Like Volscius, hip-hop in a single boot. Congreve. 

Hip-joint (hip'joint), n. The joint of the 
hip, a ball-and- 
socket joint, 
formed by the re- 
ception of the 
globular head of 
the femur or 
thigh-bone into 
the socket or ace- 
tahulum of the 
os innt)niiiiatiim. 

For flexion, ex- 
tension, rota- 
tion, and strength 
combined it is 
the most per- 
fect joint in the 
body. 

Hip -knob (hipt 
w)h), n. In arch. 
a llnial or other similar ornament placed 
on the top of the hip of a roof, or on the 



Hip-knob, Friar-gate, Derby, 


Ijoiiifc of a gable. When used upon timber 
gables, the lower part of the hip-knob gen- 
erally terminates in a pendant. 
Eip-inoulding, Hip-mould (Inp'mdid-ing, 
hip'nidld), n. In arch, a kind of moulding 
on the rafter that forms the hip of a roof, 
JBy some workmen used to signify the back 
of a liip. 

Hippa (liip^pa), n. [Gr. hippos, a horse, and 
also a kind of crab.] A genus of anomiirous 
decapod crustaceans, the species of which 
seem to be formed for burrowing in the 
sand. n. talpoida is called sand-bug in 
Nor til America. 

HipparcMa (liip-pUrTd-a), n. [Gr.] A genus 
of diurnal lepidojiterous insects, of which 
there are several British species, as the 
marbled white butterfly (if. Galatfiea),gi'sxy- 
ling white butterfly (R. Semele), the golden 
eye (JI. gmmphilus), &c. 

Hipparion (hip-paTi-on),n. [Gr. , a pony, dim, 
of hipjws, a horse.] A fo.ssil genua of Equidse, 
fi'om tile upper mioceiie and pliocene de- 
posits of Eppelsheim and the Sewalik Hills 
in India as well as North America. The 
members are distinguished by the fact that 
each foot possesses a single fully developed 
toe, bordered by two fimctionless toes which 
do not touch the ground, but simply dangle 
on each side of the central toe. The hip- 
parion was about the size of an ass, one 
Ameilcaii species being, however, about 
tlie size of a goat. 

Hipped (hipt), p. and a. 1. Rendered mel- 
aridioly; characterized by melancholj". 
[Colloq.] 

And from the hipp'd discourses gather, 

That politics go by the weather. Green. 

2. Having the hip sprained or dislocated. 
Hlpped-roof, n. See Hip-hoop. 
Hippelaph (hip'pel-af), n. [Gr. hippos, a 
liorae, ami elaphos, a stag.] An animal of the 
deer kind, the Ruisa hvpiielaiihus, resembling 
the stag in size and proportions, but having 
rougher and harder hair, and when adult, 
that of the upper part of the neck formed 
into a sort of mane. It is a native of Bengal, 
.Sumatra, and the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. By some it has been supposed 
to be the hippelaplius of Aristotle, 
Hippidss, Hippides (hip'i-de, hip'i-dez), n. 
pi. A family of anomurous decapod crus- 
taceans, of which the type is the genim 
Hippa. See Hippa. 

HippisllGdp'ish),tt. Hypochondriac.[CoIloq. ] 
By cares depressed, in pensive htppish mood. Gay. 

HippoBosca (hip-po-hos'ka), n. [Gr. hippos, 
a horse, and Imkd, to feed.] A genus of 
dipterous parasitic insects, the type of the 
family Hippoboscidie; the liorse-fly. 
Hippoboscid^ (hlp-p6-bosT-de), n. pi A 
pupiparous family of dipterous insects, para- 
sitic on birds and quadrupeds. The type is 
the genus Hippobosea or horse-fly. 
Hippobroma (hip-pd-broTna), n. [Gr. hippos, 
and broma, food,] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Lobeliaceae, the only species of wiiich 
is E. longijlora, an herbaceous plant, a 
native of Jamaica and other West Indian 
islands, one of the most poisonous of plants. 
Horses are said to be violently purged after 
eating it. 

Hippocamp (hip'po-karnp), n. See Hippo- 
campus. Bir T. Browne. 

Hippocampidsa (hip-po-kamp'i-de), n. 2>l 
The sea-horse family, a family of teleostean 
fishes, constituting, with the. family Syngna- 
thidm, the sub-order Loj^hobranchii of the 
ordei* Teleostei. The genus Hippocampus 
is the type. See Hippocampus. 
Hippocampus G^P ' pd - kamp - us), n. [Gr. 
hippolcampos— hippos, a hor.se, ami kamgiid, 
to bend.] 1. A genus of fishes, closely allied 
to the Syngnathidte or pipe- 
fishes, of singular construc- 
tion and peculiar habits; 
the upper parts have some 
resemblance to the head 
and neck of a horse in mini- 
ature, which has suggested 
the English name sea-horse. 

When swimming they m ain- 
tain a vertical position, 
their general length is from 
(i to 10 inches, and they 
occur in the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic.— 2. In 7nyth, 
the name given to sea- 
horses wifcli tw'o feet, and 
a body ending in the tail 
of a dolphin or other fish, 
which drew the car of Nep- 
tune and other deities. .Representations of 1 
them are to be seen in Pompeii paintings. 



Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hfir; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


Hippocastanese (hip'p6-kas-tfVTie-e), n. pi. 
[Gr. hipipos, a horse, and L. castanem, Gr. 
kastana, chestnuts.] A sub-family of dico~ 
tyledonoiis trees, forming part of tlie order 
Sapindacese; the horse-chestnuts. The spe- 
cies are all trees of considerable size, and 
are remarkable for the beauty of their 
flowers and leaves. The common horse-. 
chestnut (yEscuhis Ilippocastanum) is the 
best loiown species. See Hoii.yE-CHESTNUT. 
Hippocentaur (hip -po- sen 'tar), n, [Gn 
hip2io1centauros~hip2Ms, a horse, and ken- 
tauros, centaur. See Centauh.] In myth, 
a fabulous monster, half man and half horse. 
See Gentaub. 

Hippocras (hip'po-kras), ?i. [Fr, Called in 
ancient medical lexicons vinum hippocra- 
tioum, wine of Hippocrates.] A medicinal 
drink, composed of wine with an infusion 
of spices and other ingredients, used as a 
cordial. 

Hippocrateacese (hip-po-kraTi-a".se-e),?Lpl 
[From the typical genus Eippocratea, so 
called after Hippocrates,] A nat. order of 
dicotyledonous plants, comprising a num- 
ber of species, which are trees <.)r climbing 
shrubs, growing in the tropical parts of 
America, Africa, and tbe East Indies. The 
fruit of several is edible, the .seeds of ISip- 

f mevatea comosa being used in the West 
ndies as almonds; but the plants are of no 
utility otherwise. Baird, 

Hippocrates’ Sleeve (liip-pokTa-tez slev). 
A kind of bag, made by uniting the opposite 
angles of a square piece of flannel, used for 
straining syrups and decoctions. 
Hippocratic (hip-pd-krat'ik), a. Of or be- 
longing to Hippocrates, a celebrated phy- 
sician of Greece, horn in Cos, B.c. 450.— 
IH 2 ) 2 memtio face, a term for the expression 
which the features a.s.sume immediately be- 
fore death, or in one exhausted by long sick- 
nes.s, by great evacuations, excessive hunger, 
threatening dissolution-™.so called froin its 
being vividly and j)erf 0 ctly described by 
Hippocrates. The nose is pinched; the eyes 
are sunk; the temples hollow; the ears cold 
and retracted; tlie skin of the forehead tense 
and dry; the complexion livid; the lips pen- 
dant, relaxed, and cold; <fec. 

Hippqcratism (hip-pnk'rat-izin), n. The 
doctrines or system of Hippocrates relating 
1 to medicine. 

Hippocrene (hip-po-kre'ne or hip'po-kren), 
n. IGr. hipptos, a horse, and kvene, a fountain 
—fabled to have been produced by a stroke 
1 of the horse Pegasus’ foot.] A spring on 
i Mount Helicon in Bocotia, sacred to the 
Muses, the waters of which had the power 
of giving poetic inspiration. 

Eippocrepian (hip-po-krep'i-an), -n. [Gr. 
hippos, a horse, and krS 2 ns, a boot, a shoe.] 
In zool. a member of that group of the 
Polyzoa or Bryozoa in ’which the oral ten- 
tacles are arranged in a crescentic or horse- 
shoe-like frame. 

Hxppocrepiform (hip-po-krep'i-form), a. 
[Gr, h% 2 ^pus, a horse, kTe 2 ns, a boot, a shoe, 
and L. forma, form.] In hot. horseshoe- 
shaped. 

Hippoci'epis (hip-po-kre'pis), n. [Gr. hyjpos, 
a horse, and krepis, a boot or shoe.] A small 
genus of trailing or shrubby perennials, nat. - 
order Legumiuoso?, with unequally pinnate 
leaves and umbellate heads of yellow flowers, 
natives chiefly of JSurope, North Africa, and 
Western Asia; the horse-shoe vetches. H. 
coniosa (the common horse-shoe vetch) is a 
native of England, and is so named from the 
.shape of its crooked pods. 

Hippodame + (hip'po-dam), n. A sea-horse; 
a Ihpijopotamus. Spenser. 

Hippodrome (hip'po-drom), 7 i. [Gr. Mppo- 
dromos hippos, a horse, and dromes, a 
course, from drerno, to run.] Anciently, a 
circus or place in which horse-races and 
chariot-races were performed, and horses 
exercised: sometimes applied to a modern 
circus. ‘ The Olympian hippodrome or horse- 
course.' London Ency. 

Hippegriff, Hippogrypb (hip'po-grif), 7i. 
[Fr. liippogrif'e, from Gr. hippos, a horse, 
and gnjps, a griffon,] A fabulous animal 
or monster, half horse and half griffon; a 
winged horse. 

So saying, he caught him up, and without wing 
Oihtfipogrijf, bore through the air sublime. 

Milton. 

Hippoiith. (hip'po-lith), n. [Gr. hippos, a 
horse, and Uthos, a stone.] A stone found 
in the stomach or intestines of a horse. 
Hippolyte Gdp-po'li-te), 7i. {Jlippolytc, in 
Greek myth, the queen of the Amazons.] 

A genus of long-tailed crustaceans allied to 


oil, pound; 11, Sc. abtme; y, Sc. Uy. 
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tho shrimps, several speeios of which are 
found ou our coasts. 

Hippomane (hip-pom'a-ne), n. [t^r. hippos, 
a horse, ami mania, niadness.] 1. An aphro- 
disiac substance obtained from a mare or 
foal, used anciently as a philter or love- 
oimrm; hence, a love-potion; a philter or 
charm, Dri/dem—Z A genus of plants, nat. 
order Eupliorbiacem. The II. Maminella is 
tire mancliineel-tree, a native of tlie West 
Iiidies, and among the most poisonous of all 
known vegetable productions. 8ee jMan- 
OHINEEIi. 

Hippoayx (hip^po-niks), n. [Gr. hippos, a 
horse, and onyx, a claw.] A genus of mol- 
luscs having an inequivalve, sub-eqnilateral 
shell, destitute of ligament and hinge teeth; 
lower valve attached, sub-orbicular, with a 
muscular impression of a horse-slioe form, 
Hippopatliology (hip'po-pa-thoV'o-ji), n. 
[Gr, hippos, horse, and E. jiathology (which 
see).] The science of veterinary medicine; 
tlie patliology of tlie liorse. 

Hippophae (hip-pofa-e), n. hippo- 

phatis, the name of a plant supposed to be 
the Euphorbia spinosa.} A genus of shrubby 
plants of the nat. order Ekeagnacece; the 
sallow-thorns, Tlie U. rhct'miwkles (com- 
mon sallow-thorn or sea bnck-thorn) is a 
thorny shrub, preferring a sandy soil, but 
aometimes found on clitfs near the sea. It 
is occasionally cultivated in gardens on ac- 
count of its silvery leaves, which are linear- 
lanceolate, The berries, which are pro- 
duced in great abundance, are yellow, con- 
tain one seed, and have an acid flavour, 
Hippophagi (hip-pof 'a-ji), n. pi [Gr. hm^os, 
a horse, and phagam, to eat.] Eaters of 
lim’se-fle.sh ; specilically, a name given hy 
old geographers to certain nomadic Scy- 
thian tribes, on the north of the Caspian 
Sea, who fed on horse-flesh. 

Hippopliagist (hip-pof a-jist), n. One who 
eats horse-flesh. 

Hippophagous (hip-pofa-gns), a. Feeding 
ou horse-flesh. 

Hippophagy (hip-pof a-ji), n. [Fr. hippo- 
pfiagie—Gi. hippos, a horse, and phagu, to 
eat.] The act or practice of feeding ou 
horse-flesh. 

Hippopoditim (hip-p6-pd'di-iim), n. [Gr. 
hi2)pos, ahorse, anclp 07 f.s*, podos, a foot] A 
large heavy bivalve fossil shell, character- 
istic of the loiver lias shales of England. 
Hippopotamus (liip-po-pot'a-mus), n. pi. 
Hippopotamuses or Hippopotami (liip- 
pd-pot”a-nms-ez, hip- po -pot 'a- mi). [Gr. 
hip/pos, a horse, and potcmws, a river.] An 
ungulate or hoofed mammal, having a thick 
ami square head, a very large muzzle, small 
eyes and ears, thick and heavy body, short 
legs terminated hyfoiir toes, a short tail, 
two ventral teats, sldn about 2 inches 
thick on the hack and sides, and without 
hair, except at the extremity of the tail 
The incisors and canines of the lower jaw 
are of great strength and size, the canines 
or tusks being long and curv(^d forward, 
Tliese tusks sometimes reach the length of 
2 feet and more, and weigh iipwai’ds of d lbs. 
It is chiefly on account of the tusk.s and 
teeth that the animal is killed, their hard- 
ness being superior to that of ivory, and less 
liable to turn yellow. The hippopotamus 
inhabits nearly the whole of Africa, and its 
flesh is greedily eaten by the natives. It 
has been found of the length of W feet, 
and stands about 5 feet high. It delights in 



Hippopotamus [Hippopotamus amphibius). 


water, living in lakes, rivers, and e.stuarles, 
and feeding on water-plants or on the her- 
bage growing near the water. It is an ex- 
cellent swimmer and diver, and can remain 
under water a considerable time. There 
are several extinct species known, 
Hippopus (hip'pd-pus), n. [Gr. hippos, a 
horse, and pous, a foot.] A genus of lamel- 


lilimnchiate molluscs, of which there is but 
one known simcies, the II. rnaciilafris, or 
bear's-iiaw clam, from the Indian Ocean. 
Hipposteology (liip-pos'te-ol"o-ji), n. [Gr. 
hippos, ahorse, and E. (which see).] 

The branch of knowledge dealing witli tlm 
osteology of the horse. 

Hippotherium (hii)-pd-the'ri-ura), n. [Gr. 
hqrpos, a lioivse, and therion, a ivild l)eaat.] 
In p)alce.on. the name of an extinct quad- 
ruped allied to the horse, belonging to the 
mioceiie period; by some it is fncluded in 
the genus Hipparion, 

Hippuric (hip-purflk), a. [Fr. MppuHque— 
Gr. hippos, a horse, and onron, urine.] 
Obtained from the urine of horses, Ac.— 
Ijip'puric. mid (C'oHfiNO;.), a monoljasic acid 
derived from the urine of liorses and cows. 
It forms colourless transparent lustrous 
i:)rism.s. 

Hippuris (hip-iiurfla), n. [Gr. hqypouris— 
hippos, a horse or mare, aiid onra, atail] 
1. A genus of plants of the nat, order H.'dova- 
gacea;; the inare’s-taiLs. If. imlgcms, or 
mare’s-tail, is a native of Britain, aiid grows 
in pools and n)arshe.s throughout tlie tempe- 
rate and cold region.s of the globe. It is a 
tall erect plant, with whorls of narrow leaves 
and iriconspicnous flowers which are also 
whorled .— 1 In anal the final division of 
the spinal marrow, also termed cauda- 
equina, or horse's-tail 
Hippurite (hip'pur-it), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or containing shells of the genus Hip- 
j i‘>iirites . —Hippurite limestone, an important 
representative of the cretaceous rocks in 
I the south of France and the Pyrenees, cha- 
1 racterized by a large admixture of shells of 
1 the family Hippuritid®, of which the Ilip- 
I purite.s are the most striking. See HiPi'Ujir- 
TmE. 

Hippurite (hip'pur-it), n. A fo.ssil bivalve, 
forming the geiuns Hippurztes (wliicli see). 
Hippurites (hip-pur-it'ez), n. [See Hrp- 
PURis.] A genus of fossil bivalves, having 
the under shell of great depth, and of a 
conical form, with a flat lid or operculum, 
occurring In the lower chalk. They are 
allied to the living Chama. 

Hippuritid^ (liip-pur-itfl-de), n.pl. A fa- 
mily of fossil bivalves belonging to the 
class Laniellibrancliiata, characteristic of 
the chalk, of which the genus Hippurites js 
the type. They were long believed to be 
corals or cephalopods, but ai’e now recog- 
nized as belonging to the family Chamacem. 
See HiPPUitiTks. 

Hippus (hip'pus), 71 . [Gr. hippos, a horse.] 
In med. (a) a disease in the eyes, in which, 
from birth, they perpetually twinkle, ip) A 
peculiar motion of the iris which causes the 
pupil to dilate and expand alternately. 
Hip-rafter (hip'raf-ter), n. The rafter which 
forms the hip of a roof. See Hip. 

Hip-roof, Hlpped-roof (iiipTof, hiptTof ), 
n. lllip and roof.] A roof, the ends of 



which rise immediately from the wall-plates 
with the same inclination to the horizon as 
its other two sides. 

Hip -Shot (hip'shot), a. 1 . Having the hip 
dislocated or shot out of place. 

Why do you go nodding arid waggling so like a 
fool, as if you were hip'shotl says the goose to the 
gosling'. L’ Estrange. 

2 . Lame; awkward. hip-shot granuna- 
rian.' Milton. 

Hip-tile (liip'til), n. A saddle-shaped tile 
used to cover the hips of roofs. 

Hip-tree (hip'tre), In hot. Rosa can ina, 
the dog-rose. 

Hipwort (hip^vert), n. A British plant, Co- 
tyledon umMlicus. 

Hipioort, from the resemblance of the leaf to the 
acetabulura or hip-socket, whence its former name of 
iterba caxsndicum, or herb of the hips. Dr. Prior. 

Hir,t possessine pron. Their; her, Chaucer. 

Hircinous (hfiFsin-iis), a. In 7 ;ot smelling 
like a goat, 

Eircus (heFkus), n. [B.] l. The goat: some- 
times used as the systematic name of the 
genus, but more frequently a.s the specific 
name of the common or domestic goat, 


; Capra hircus.—‘ 2 . In astmn. a fixed star of 
I the first magnitude, the same with Capolla, 
i Hire (hlr), r.f, pret. & pp. hired; ppr. hinny. 

I [A. Sax. kyrian, from hyr, hire ; Dan. hyre, 
to hire ; hyre, wages ; forhyre, to engage ; 
Sw, hyrra, wjige.s; O. heuer, hire,] 1. To 
pi'ocure from another person and for tem- 
porary u.se at a certain price, or for a stipu- 
lated or reasonable equivalent; as, to hire 
a horse or a carriage for a day,— - 2 . To mi- 
I gage in service for a stipulated reward: to 
contract with for a compensation; as, to hire 
a servant for a year; to hire labourers by 
the day or month.— 2. To bribe; to engage 
in immoral or illegal service for a reward. 

Thynux'tes first, *tis doubtful wheth«r /zjj'Vf, , . , 

! Mov’d that the ramparts might be broken down. 

; IJiydeH. 

\ 4 . To grant the tempoiary use of for com- 
; pensation; to lend the service of for a re- 
I w'ard; to let; to lease: usually with out; as, 

I has hired out his horse or carriage: often 
! used rellexively; as, to hire one’s .self out 
\ They . , . luive for bread. 

1 .Sam. ii. 5 . 

i A man planted a viticyard , . . and hired it to 
; tillers. Iilark .\ii. i, If'irldijffb's 7'raus. 

\ Hire (hlr), ?i. [A. Sax. h\p\ See the verb.] 

I 1 , The lu'ice, reward, or compensation paiil 
1 or contracted to be given for the temporary 
i use of anything.— 2 . The reward or recom- 
I pense paid for personal service; wages. 

The labourer is worthy of his hire. Lu, x. 7 . 
The thrifty hire I saved under your father. Shah. 
3 . Reward for ba.se or illegal service ; a 
bribe.— Sn<f, Wages, .salary, stipend, allow- 
ance, pay. 

: Hire,tizron, Her; herself. Chancer. 
Hireiess (lilFles), a. Without hire; not re- 
warded; gratuitous. 

..Yoitr iTiisbeUef niy hireies.t value .scorns. Daz'enasU. 

Hireling (hir'liiig), n. [A. .Sax. hyreling.) 

1 . One who is hired or who serves for wages. 

The Jnret tug longs to see the shades descend. 

Saftdys. 

2 , A mercenary; a prostitute. 

So clornb this first grand thief into God’s fold ; 

So, since, into his church leivd hirelings ciimb. 

Milton. 

Hireling (InFling), a. .Sei’ving for wages; 
venal; mercenary; employed for money or 
other compensation. 

The fiery duke is pricking; fast across S-aint Andre's 
plain 

Witlj all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Al? 
niayne, Macaulay.. 

— Venal, Mei'cenaty, ffirelinq. .See under 
VE2vAL. 

Hiremant (hlr'man), n. A hired servant. 
[Scotch.] 

' Hirent (InFen), n. ^ [A corruption of Gr. 
Irene, and prolmbly first used by G. Peelc 
in his play of The TnrJcish Mahomet and the 
fair Iliren.} A strumpet. 

Down, down, clogs! down faitorsl Have we not 
Hirsn here? Shah. 

Hirer (hiF6r), n. One that hires; one that 
lets out anything for hire; one that prociiroa 
the use of anything for a compensation; one 
wh 0 employ.s persons for w’ages, or contracts 
with persons for service. 

Hireself,t Hireselve,t Hireselveii,t pron. 
Herself. Chaucer. 

Hirple (hiFpl), v.i. [Perhaps allied to 
or to Icel. herpast, to he contracted as with 
cramp.] To halt; to •wallc as if lame; to 
move crazily as if lame. [Scotch,] 

He Azr/Zcj twafald as he dovv. Burn.':. 
Hirs,tjpo.ssfiS8'trfipro?i. Theirs. Chaucer. 
Hirsel, Hirdsel (liiFsel, lurd'sel), n. [From 
herd, a flock.] i. A multitude; a throng; 
applied to living creatures of any Ivind.— 
2 . A flock of sheep. [Scotch,] 

Come, from the hills where your hirsels are grazing. 

Sir IK Scott 

Hirsel, Hirsle (hir'sl), v. i. [Imitative. ] To 
move forward with a rustling noise along a 
rough surface; to move sideways while in a 
sitting or lying posture. [Scotch.] 

Hirst (hbrst), n. 1. Same as Hurst (which 
see). Sir IF. Scott— 2 . A sand-bank near a 
river; a shallow ill a river. 

Hirsute (her-suF), ci. [L, hirsutus, rough, 
shaggy, from hirtus, hairy, rough: connected 
: by Pott with Jiomo, to bristle.] 1. Hairy; 
i rough with hair; shaggy; set with bristles : in 
I hot. almost synonymous witli/aspid, but im- 
plying a greater number of hairs or bristles, 
i and Ies.s stiffness in them.— 2. Coai’se; boor- 
! i.sh;iramannerly. in his behaviour.’ 

i Life of A. Wood. 

Hirsuteness (h^r-siithes), n. The state of 
; being hirsute; hairiness. 

Leanness, Airsuteness, broad vein-s, niuch hair on 
the brow, &c. , show melancholy. Jjurlott. 


ch, c/min; 6h, Sc. locft; g, /70; j,job; h, Fr, t 07 i; ng, sin^; 'fii, t/ien; th, f/dn; w, wig; wh, n*/iig; zh. azure. —See Key. 
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HlrudiEea (lii-ru-ain'e-a), The order 

of Aiihelitia ooinprisini^ the leeciies. bee 

Hirudikidse (hi-ru-din'i-de), n, pi The leech 
family. See Leech. 

Hamdo (hi-riVdd), n. [L.J The leech, a 
.t^enus of re<l-hloode<l worms or ajiiielius, 
The principal .species are //. riwdichmlis 
(tJje medicinal leech), and H. mnrpiisvfja^, or ' 
Hwmopiis mnymsm'ha (the horse-leech). See i 
Leech. ' i 

Hirumiihe(hi-run^din),«.aiid n. iL.kirundQ, I 
aswallo^r.J Sivallow-like; a swalloiv. i 
HiriHldihids8(hi-nin-£lin'i-d§), A well- j 
defined family of birds belonging to the ) 
lis.drt)stral sub-order of Insessores; the swul- i 
low tribe. See SWALLOW. ( 

Hirundininse (iii-run''diji-i'''ne), n. pi A sub- j 
family of birds comprising the swallows, and ; 
constituting with the swifts the family Hii*- 
undinidic. 

Hinindo (hi-run'do), n. [L.] A genus of 
flssirostral insessoriiil birds, the type of the 
family Hirundinidoe ; the swallow genus. 
See SWALLOW. 

His (liiz), prou. [In A. Sax. the genit sing, 
of /ic, he, and of Mt, it] The possessive 
case singular of the personal pronoun he; 
of or belonging to him. In all constructions 
Ms may be used either with or without the 
noun it qualifies; thus we say his books 
are here, or his are liere; I saw his books, 
or I saw7«iv; this is one of his books, or this 
is one of his; these are his books, these 
books are Hs, or these are hw. It thus differs 
from herSy om% & g ., which include the 
notion of the noun in themselves, and are 
never joined to nouns. It was formerly 
used for its, but this use is now obsolete. 

His btandisldti strorddid blind men with /j^s beams. 

S/fa/L\ 

Trom a false theory as to the origin of the 
genitive inflection, viz. that it was originally 
his, his for a considerable period (especially 
from the 16th century till the early part of 
the ISth) was commonly used as a sign of the 
possessive; as, the man his ground, for the 
ground. 

Mars Ms tme moving, even as in the heavens 
So in the earth, to this day is not known, S//aZ\ 

Msingerite (MsTn-j^r-it), n> [In honour 
of W. liisinger, a Swedish mineralogist and 
chemist.) A hydrous silicate of iron found 
in the cavities of calcareous spar in Suder- 
manlami and various Scandinavian locali- 
. ■■■ties..' . ■ 

Hisn, (iiizn). 'For Bis. [Vulgar.] 
Hispaaicisna (liis-pan'i-sizm), n. [L. Eispa- 
nia, Spain.! A Spanish phrase or idiom. 

‘ There are likewise numerous liispamcwns.’ 
Keightley, 

Hispid (his'pid), a. [L, hispidus, rough, 
hairy.) Rough; shaggy; bristly: in bot. hav- 
ing strong hairs or bristles; beset with stiff 
bristles. 

HispldSB (his'pi-de), n, A family of coleop-. 
terous insects, of which the type is the 
genus Hispa. These insects are popularly 
known in the United States by the name of 
little leaf-beetles. The larvie burrow under 
the skin of the leaves of plants, especially 
those of apple-trees. One small species 
(lli&pa testacefi) is found in this country. 
Hispidity (his-pidT-ti), n. The state of 
being hispid. Dr, IX. Mm^e. 

Hispidulous (his-pi<ru-Ius), a, [Dim. of 
Aispid!.! In hot. having short stiff hairs. 

Hiss v.i. [A. Sax. hysian; O.V. his,sefi, 

D. smm;leel. hiissun, hoscni, an inter] eotion 
of dislike: all imitative words.) 1. To make 
a sound like that of the letter s by driving 
the breath between the tongue and the 
upper teeth, especially in contempt or dis- 
approbation. 

The merchants among the people shall Mss at thee, 
Ezek. xxvii, ^6. 

2. To emit a similar sound; said of serpents, 
geese, and other animals, of water thrown 
on hot metal, of steam rushing through a 
small orifice, &c.— 3. To whizz, as an arrow 
or other thing in rapid flight. 

Shod with steel 

We Mssed along the polished ice. Wo7-cls^uorth. 
Hiss (his), V. t. 1. To condemn by hissing; to 
express disapproval of by hissing ; as, the 
. spectators hissed him off the stage. — 2, To 
; procure hisses or disgrace. 

That of an hour’s age doth the speaker. S/taA:. 

Hiss (his), n. 1. The sound iiiacle by propel- 
ling the breath between the tongue and 
upper teeth, as in pronouncing the letter s, 
especially as expressive of disapprobation. 

: , He hears the serpent-critics’ rising' Afjrj. Crcibbe. 

2, Any similar sound, as the noise made by 


I a serpent, by an angry goose, by steam 
escaping from an orifice, by water falling 
I on hot metal, <,tc. ‘ But hiss for hiss re- 
1 turned with forked tongue.' Milton. 

! Hissing (hisTng), n. 1. A hissing sound; Aan 
; e.xpres.sion of scorn or contempt.— 2. The 
i occasion of contempt; the object of scorn 
I and derision. 

I will make this city desolate, and an hissvt^. 

Jer. sLv. 8. 

Hissingly (hfs'ing-li), adv. With a hissing 
sound. 

Hist (liist), exdwm. [Comp. E, hush, whist, 
Dan. hys, hush, W. hust, a low buzzing 
sound.] A word commanding silence, equi- 
valent to hush, be silent. 

Hist, hisi, says another that stood by, away, doc- 
tor; for here’s a whole pack of dismals coming. 

Swi/t, 

HiSter (his'ter), n, [Etruscan primitive form 
of L. histrio, a stage-player. j A genus of 
coleopterous insects kuomi by the name of 
mimic-beetles, from the power they have of 
contracting their limbs and counterfeiting 
death when alarmed. They are found very 
abundantly, in the spring, in the dung of 
horses and cows. 

Histeridse (his-tdr^i-de), n. pi. A family of 
clavxcorn beetles, in which the body is 
square and shining, the elytra short, the 
legs toothed, and the jintemne .short, el- 
bowed, and having the club three-jointed. 
The genus Hister is the type. 

HiStie (his'ti), a. Dry; barren. [Scotch.] 
Histiology (his-ti-oro-ji), n. Same as His- 
tology. 

Histogeiiotic (his'to- je-net''ik), «. [See His- 
ToaHNY.] In p/iiAsio/. of or pertaining to 
liistogeny, or the formation and develop- 
ment of the organic textures; giving rise to 
or producing tissues. 

In the lowest animals, the substance of the body 
is not differentiated into hufojrencttc elements-— that 
is to say, into cells or nucleated niasse.s of proto- 
plasm, which by their metainorphosis give nse to 
tissues. Huxley. 

Histogeny (his-to''je-ni), n. [G-r. hisios, a 
web or tissue, and gennao, to engender or 
produce, ] The formation and development 
of the organic tissues: the converse of his- 
tolysis, which means the disintegration of 
the tissue-elements. See Histolysis. 
Histography (his-tag'ra-fi), n. [Gr. Mstos, 
a tissue, and grapho, to describe.] A de- 
scription of the organic tissues. 

Histologic, Histological (his-to-loj'ik, his- 
to-lojdk-al), a. 1. Pertaining to histology.— 
2. Composed of or producing tissue; as, a 
histological cell. 

Histologically (his-to-Ioj'ik.aMi), adv. In 
a histological manner ; with reference to 
histological facts. 

Histologist (his-toLo-jist),n. One versed in 
histology, or the doctrine of the organic tis- 
sues. 

Histology (his-toEo-ji), n, [Gr. histos, a web 
or tissue, and logos, discoui’se. ] In physiol. 
the doctrine of the tissues which enter into 
the formation of an animal or vegetable and 
its various organs. This branch of physio- 
logical inquiry depends greatly on micro- 
scopic investigations. 

Histolysis Gds-tolT-sis), n. [Gr. histos, the 
organic texture, and lysis, solution.] The 
decay and dissolution of the organic tissues 
and of the blood. It includes the various 
forms of retrograde metamorphosis and de- 
generation. Dunglison. 

Histonomy (his-ton'o-mi), n. [Gr. Mstos, a 
tissue, and nomos, a law.] The history of 
the laws which preside over the formation 
and arrangement of the organic tissues; 
Historial t (his-to'ri-al), a. Historical, 
Historian (his-to'ri-an), ti. ['From history ; 
Er. historien. ] 1. A writer or compiler of his- 
tory; one who collects and relates facts and 
events in writing, particularly respecting 
nations.— 2. A person well versed in history. 
Great captains should be good histoxiatis. South. 

Historianism (his-to'ri-an-izm), n. The 
quality of a historian. [Rare,] 

Historic, Historical (his-to'rik, his-to'rik- 
al), a. [L, historic/as, Er. Mstorique,] Per- 
taining to or connected with history; con- 
taining or contained in, deduced from, 
suitable to, representing, tfcc., history; as, a 
historical poem; the historic page; historic 
brass; historical evidence; a histoQical chart. 
With equal justice and At'rtorft: care, ; 

Their laws, their toils, their arms with his compare. 

. Prior. 

-^Jlistm'Lcal pavntmg, that branch of paint- 
ing which represents historical events with 
due regard to time, place, and accessories, 
and also with the due amount of Imagina- 


tion and proper artistic treatment. ~ The 
historic seyise, the capacity of readily and 
thoroughly grasping and understanding his- 
torical facts ill all their liearings, and of 
vividly picturing them in the mind with all 
their concomitant circumstances. 
Historically (his-to'rik-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of history; according to history; by 
way of narration. ' 

The gospels ... do all historically declare some- 
thing which our Lord Jesus Christ hirnself either 
spoke, did, or suffered. Hooker. 

Historicity Giis-to-risT-ti), n. The quality 
of being historical. Eclec. Rev. [Rare.] 
Historicize (his-torii-siz), v.t. To record or 
narrate, as historical events; to write, as 
history. [Rare.] 

Historied (his'to-rid), a. Recorded in his- 
tory. [Rare. ] 

Historiert (his-to'ri-er), n. A historian. 
Historiette (liis-toTi-et"), [Er,] A short 
history or story; a tale; a novel. 

Historify (his-to'ri-fi), v.t. To relate; to re- 
cord in history. 

I am diffident of lending a perfect assent to that 
church which you have so worthily historijied. Lamb. 

Historiographer (his'to-ri-og"ra-fer),?i. [Gr. 
Jmtorla, history, and grapho, to write.] A 
historian; a writer of history; particularly, 
a professed historian. It is common m 
European courts to confer the place of 
public liistoriogTapher on some learned his- 
torian as a mark of honour or favour. 
Historiographic, Historiographical (his- 
to'ri-o-graf Ik, his-to'ri-o-graf'ik-al), a. Re- 
lating to historiography. 

Historiography (his-t6^ri-og'"ra-tI), n. The 
art or employment of an historian. 
Histqriology t (his-toTi-oUo-ji), n. [Gr. Ms- 
tm'm, history, and logos, discourse.] A dis- 
coui'se on history or the knowledge of his- 
toiy. 

History (his'to-ri), n. [L. historia, a history, 
from Gr. Mstoria, a learning by inquiry, a 
setting forth of one’s knowledge, from Gr. 
Imtar, knowing, learned, same root as E, 
wis, loit, to know,] I, That branch of know- 
ledge which deals with events that have- 
taken iilace in the world's existence ; the , 
study or investigation of the past; as, he is 
fond of Msfori/. 

I have read somewhere or other, in Dionysius of 
Halicaniassius, I think, that history is philosophy 
teaching by example. Boltn^broke. 

2. A narrative of events and chcumstances 
relating to man in his social or civic condi- 
tion; a narration or account of the progress 
of a nation or an institution, wdth inquiries 
into and reflections on causes and effects; 
an accoimtpf an event or aeries of events 
that took place at any period in the life of 
a nation; tlie aggregate of the events or 
occurrences that have marked the progress 
or existence of a state or institution; as, a 
history of England; a history of the Crimean 
war; a history of painting; some countries 
have had a remarkably checkered history. 
The divisions of history in relation to periods 
of time have been reckoned three :—(«) An- 
cient history, which includes the Jewsh 
history and that of the nations of antiquity, 
and readies down to the destruction of the 
Roman Empire, a. i>. 470; (&) medieval his- 
tory, which begins with 476 and comes down 
to the discovery of America in 1492 or to the 
Reformation; (c) modern Mstory, from either 
of these eras to our own times.— CZ«,%‘icai 
history, properly so called, is the history of 
the national affairs and conquests of the 
Greeks and Romans , — Profane history, See 
under Pbopane.— >Sacrcd history. See under 
Sacred.-- B, Karration; verbal relation of 
facts or events; narrative; as, he gave us a 
history of his adventures.— 4. An account 
of things that exist; a description; as, 
natural history, which comprehends a de- 
scription of the works of nature, particu- , 
larly of animals, plants, and minerals ; a 
history oi animals, or zoology; a history of 
plants, or botany,— 5. An account of the 
life and actions of an individual person; as, 
we have a concise history of the prisoner in 
the testimony offered to the court.— 

Chronicle, Annals, A history is a methodi- 
cal record of the important events which 
concern a community of men, usually so 
arranged as to show the connection of 
causes and effects; a chronivU is less elabo- 
rate, artistic, and philosophical than ahis- 
tory; and conforms to the order of time as 
its distinctive feature, being not very differ- 
ent from annals, w^hich form a chronicle 
divided out into distinct years. See Chron- 
icle. 


Eate, fdr, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. almne; y, Sc. fey. 
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History {his'tC>-riX "o-t. To record; to relate. 
[Bare.] 

Tiiat may repeat and history his loss. Shak. 

History -painting (hisTO-ri-pant-ingX 
The art of represeijting historical subjects 
in a picture. See under HlSTtUilo. 
History-piece (hisT6-ri-pes), n, A pictorial 
representation of any remarkable historical 
event. 

Histrion t (his'tri-on), n. [L. histrio, hintno- 
7ii% a buffoon, a stage-player,] A stage- 
player. 

Histrionic, Histrionical (hls-tri-on'ik, his- 
tri-on'ik-al), a. [h. histrionicus, from histrio, 
a buffoon, an actor, or stage-player.] Per- 
taining to an actor or stage-player; belong- 
ing to stage-playing; befftting a theEitre; 
theatrical; stagey; unreal; feigned for pur- 
poses of effect. * Palse and histrionic feel- 
ing.’ De Qidncey. 

Such naked and forlorn Quakers act a part much 
more cunning, false, and histrionicaL Jcr, Taylor. 

Histrionic (his-tri-oiTik), n. A dmraatic 
performer; a stage-player. [Rare.] 
Histrionically (his-tri-on'ik-al-li), adv. In 
a histrionic manner; theatrically. 
Histrionics (his-tri-on'iks), 7i. The art of 
theatrical representation. 

Histrionism (his'tri-ou-izm), n. The acts 
or practice stage-players; sttige-playing; 
feigned representation. 

When jjevsonations shall cease, and histr£o>i£sm 
of happiness be over ; when reality shall rule. i 

Sir T. Browne. 

Histrionizef (his'tri-on-iz), v.t. To repre- 
sent on the stage; to act. 

Hit (hit), v.t inet. & pp. hit; pim hitting. 
[Icel. hitta, Dan. hitter, to hit, to meet with; 
Sw. hitta, to strike, to touch.] 1. To strike 
or touch with some degree of force; espe- ' 
cially, to strike or touch an object aimed 
at, as a mark; not to miss; to give a blow 
to, literally or figuratively. 

The archers hit him. i Sam. xxxl. 3. 

2. To reach or attain to an object desired; 

to effect successfully; to light upon; to re- 
produce successfully; to get hold of or 
come at. ‘A bungler ... in hitting fea- ! 
tures,’ Atterhm'y. i 

Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to hit 
the notes right. Locke, 

There you hit him . . . that argument never fails 
with him. ‘ Dryden. 

3. To suit with ; to be conformabie to ; to fit; 
to agree with; as, this hits my fancy.— 4. In 
hacicgammon, to take np a man of your op- 
ponent’s lying single or uncovered, by mov- 
ing a man of your own to its point.— To hit 
off, (a) to strike out; to determine luckily. 
[Rare,] 

What prince soever can hit off' this great -secret 
need know m> more. Temple. 

(h) To represent or describe by clniracteristic 
strokes or hits; as, he hit of his maimei* to 
perfection. -—To hit out, f to' perform by good 
luck. 

Hit (hit), v.i. 1. To strike; to meet or come 
in contact; to clash: followed by against 
or on. 

If bodies be extension alone, how can they move 
■ and /tjif one aj-rtwji? another? Locke, 

Corpuscles meeting with or hitting on those bodies, 
become conjoined ■with them. Woodward. 

2. To meet with or fall on something by 
good luck; to succeed by accident; not to 
miss. 

Oft expectation fails, . . . and oft it AfAf 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most lits. .SVirt’A 

S, To strike or reach the intended point; to 
succeed. 

And millions miss for one that hits. Swift. 

4- To agree; to suit; to fit. 'The number 
Qo exactly hits/ 5. To act in 

harmony; to be of one mind. 

Pray you let us hit together. Shak. 

—To hit on or u'pon, to light on; to come 
to or fall on by chance; to meet or find, as 
by accident. 

None of them /iff the art Addison. 

—To hit out, to strike out with the fists; to 
deal blows straight from tlie shoulder. 

Hit (hit), n. 1. A striking against ; the col- 
lision of one body against another; the 
stroke or blow that touches anything. 

So he the famed Cilician fencer prai-s’d, 

And at each /«if with wonder seems amazed. 

Bryden, 

2. A chance; a casual event; especially a 
lucky chance or fortunate event; a success- 
ful attempt. 

What late he called a blessing, now was wit, 

And God's good providence a lucky hit. Pope. 


S. A striking expression or turn of thought, 
which seems to be peculiarly applicable, or 
to hit the point ; as, he miule some happy 
hits ill his reply. ‘Fine passages or felici- 
tous hits in .speiiking.' Broughttm..—A In 
hackgamnwn, a move made by a player 
whicli puts one of his opponent’s men for a 
time out of play imd makes him move from 
the original startiiig-pluce. 

Hitcll (liieli), v.i. '[More than one word 
probably appear under this form; comp. 
Frov, E. hick, to hop or spring; G-, dial. 
hikHen, iov hinken, to limp; Sc. hotek, to 
mm'C by jerks, to llobJde, which seems to be 
the Fr. hocJier (from the German), to shake; 
Prov, E. kuck, to shrug; hook also suits 
meaning 2 very well] 1. To move by jerks 
or with stops; to hobble; to fidget; to shift 
one’s position; as, to hitch aloll!,^ 

Weary of long standing, to ease themselves a little 
by hitching into another place. Fuller. 

2. To become entangled ; to be caught or ! 
hooked; to be linked or yoked. ‘Atoms 
which at length hitched together.' South. 

Wlioe'er otTcnds at some unlucky time 
Slides in a verse, or hitches in a rhyme. Pope. 

3. To get on pleasantly with another; t<i work 
smoothly together.— 4. To hit the legs to- 
gether ill going, as horses. 

Hitch (hich), v.t. 1. To fasten or unite; to 
yoke; to make fast; to hook; to catch l>y a 
hook; as, to hitch a bridle; to hitch a rope, 
&c. 

And then to hitch Latimer and .Servetus together. 

Coleridge, 

Some times the crab hitches one of its cbws into 
some crack or fissure. Oioen. 

2. To raise or pull up; to raise by jerks. 

Here Short hitched up the waistband of his second 
pair of trousers. Marryat. 

Hitch (liich),'n. 1. A catch; an impediment; 1 
a break-down; a failure; a stoppage; an ob- 
stacle, especially of a casual and temporary , 
nature; as, there is some hitch in the pro- ; 
ceedings; a hitch in one’s gait. ‘Chirped 
out a devil-may-care song withont a hitch 
in his memory.' JDickcm.—% The act of 
catching, as on a hook, &c.— 3. Naut. a knot 
or noose in a rope for fastening it to another 
rope, a hook, a ring or other object; as, a 


I slmlt thou come, but no further. 

; Job xx.\vhj. ir. 

I 2. To this time; as yet; until now; in all 
I previous time. 

The Lord hath blessed me hitherto. Josh. xvii. 14. 

Hitherward, Hitherwards (hi'rn'er-w6rd, 
lii'fH'er-wcrdz), adv. [Hither and tvard.] 
This way; toward this place. 

A puissant and mighty power . . . 

Is marching hitherToard in proud arrajf. Shak. 

Hitter (liit'er), n. One who hits; one who 
deals blows; one who smartly hundlc-s an 
oi>poneiit in any way; as, he i.s a liard Jdtter. 
Hive (hiv), n. [A. Sa.v. hyfe, a liive; cog. 
with L. cupa, a cup, whence eiqj, eon}), 
Gupola.] 1. A box,chcsfc,orkiud of ba,sketfi)r 
the reception and habibition of a swarm of 









1, 2, Half hit ches, 3, Clove hitch. 4, Timber hitch. 

5, Blackwall hitch, 

clove hitch; a timber /afe/i; a rolling tiitch, 
c%e. — 4. In mining, a small dislocation of a 
bed or vein.— 6. A heave or puli up; as, the 
sailor gave his trousers a hitch.— d. Tempo- 
rary assistance; help through a difficulty. 
[Gollocp] 

Hitchel,t w.#. Tobatchel SeeHATGiiEL. 

Hitching (hichfing), n. A fastemng in a 
harnesii. 

Hithe (liiTH), w. [A. Sax. Jipth, a port, a 
haven.] A port or small haven; as in Queen- 
Mihe and Lamhhithc, now Lambeth. 

Hither (liiTH'^r), adv. [A. Sax; hider, hither, 
Goth, hidre, Icel. hethi'a, hither. The suffix 
ther is a kind of comparative, as in whither.} 
1. To this place: used with verbs signify- 
ing motion; as, to come A'/f/ter; to proceed 
hither'; to bring kithei'.— Hither and thither, 
to this place and that.— 2, To this point; to 
this argument or topic; to this end, [Rare.] 
Hither Vie refer whatever belongs to the highest 
perfection of man. Hooker. 

Hither (lu3PH'er), a. On the side or in the 
direction toward the person speaking; 
nearer: correlative of farther; as, on the 
hither aide of a hill; the hither end of the 
building. 

Thou’It whisper it in Ethwald’s ear. 

f.BaiUie. 

Hithermost (lliTH^h’-most), 01 . Nearest 011 
this side. 

Hitherto (hiTii'er-to), adu. [lUtlier and to.} 
1. To this place; to a prescribed limit 


Neighbour’s Improved Bee-hive, 
n B, Super-hives. 

honey-bees. The cut represents an ini-, 
proved form of hive, eonsisting of a large 
breeding chamber below, and two sliding 
i removable boxes, called super-hives, above 
for the abstraction of honey without dis- 
turhiug the contents of the main chamber, 
2. A swarm of bees, or the bees inhabiting- 
a hive, — 3. A jdace sivarming with busy 
occupants; a company; a crowd. 

What nioderii masons call a lodge, was by antiquity 
called a hit's of free -mason.s ; and therefore, when a 
dissension happens, the going off is to this day called 
swarming. Stuipl. 

Hive (hiv), v.t pret. & pp, hived; ppr. hiv- 
ing. 1 . To collect into a hive; to cause to. 
enter a hive; as, to hive bees.— 2. To con- 
tain; to receive, as in a habitation or place- 
of dejmsit. 

Where all delicious sweets are hived. Cleavehind. 

?>. To lay up in store for future use or en- 
joyment. ‘ Hiving wisdom ivitii each stu- 
dious year.’ Byron. 

Hive (liiv), v.i. To take shelter or lodgings, 
together; to reside in a collective body. 

At this season we get into warmer houses, and 
* hive together in cities. Pope. 

Hive-bee (hivTie), n, A bee which is housed 
in a hive; a domestic bee. 

Hiver (liiv'er), n. One that collects bee.s into- 
a hive. 

Hives (hivz), n. 1. A disease, the croup or 
cynauche trachealis, — 2. An eruptive dis- 
ease, a variety of tlie chicken-po.x or nettle- 
rash; but the name, as a popular one, seems 
to be rather loosely applied, though always 
denoting a disease characterized by a gene- 
ral eruption of vesicles scattered over the 
bod 5 % and containing a fiuid. 

Hizz t (hiz), v.i. To liis.s. [This i,s the spell- 
ing in the folio edition of Shakspero, King. 
Lear, iii, 6.] 

To have a thousand with red burning spits 
Come hizziiig in upon them. Shak. 

Hizzingt (hiz'mg\n, A hissing or liiss. May. 
Hizzy, Hizzie (hiz'i), n, A hussy. [Scotcli.}, 
Hnikarr, Nihdsarr (nik'Hr), n. [Icel.] An 
old Icelandic name of Odin. 

We may remark tliat the monks having trans- 
formed Odin into the devil, our designation of his., 
Siitanic majesty as Old Nick appear/ to be a mere 
corruption of these appellations \Hnikarr, Nik- 
karr) of the Teutonic cUvinity. Northern Myth; 

Ho, Hoa (ho, ho'a), exclam. [Another form 
of ift/ioa: Fr. Ao has the same meaning.] A 
word, used by teamsters to stop their teams 
hence, as a noun, stop; moderation; bounds. 

There is no Af^jwith them, Dekrecr. 

Written also Whaa. 

Ho, Hoa (lid, ho'a), exckwi. A cry or call to . 
arrest attention. 

Hof every one that thirstetii, come ye to the waters.. 

Isa. Iv. j. 

//*i, who's within? Shak. 


ii, Fr. ton; ng 


i’H, ifAeii; th, thin; ‘‘v, ?cig; wh, ivMg; zh, azure.— See Kef., 


cli, chain; dh, Sc. loch ; 
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Ho (lio), w.i* 'I’o 

See Hoy. „ . 

Hoactzm (liG-akfc^zin), n. Same as Iloazzti. 
Hoamijjgf (lien/ing), a. [From a Fchaum, 

foam, tUroiigU the Walloon. }]' edgwood.} 
Swellhiff: surmng. 


What a sea comes ui ! 

It is a sea. We shall have foul weather. 

Drydsn. 

Hoar (hor), fA. Sax. hilr, hoary, gray* 
]jaii-e(i; to leel, hmm, gray Jmir, 

hoarines.i;; also Su. htia}', a whitish mist.] 

1. White; as, /war -frost; hoar cliffs.— 

2. Gray or grayish-white; white with age; 
hoary; as, a matron grave ami hoar. 


The mariner whose eye is brjsflit, 

Whose beard with age is hoar. Coleridge. 


«. t Moiihly; musty. 

A hare, sir, in a lenteu pie, that is something stale 
mid hoar ere it be spent. Shctk, 

Hoar (hor), n. Hoariness; antiquity. 

His grants are engrafted on the public law of 
Europe, covered with the awful hoaroi innumerable 
ages, Burke. 


Hoar (hor), To become mouldy or 
musty. [Hare.] 


When it hoars ere it be spent. Shak. 

Hoart (hor), D.t To make white or hoary. 


//(If*#- the llamen 

That scalds against the quality of flesh, 

And not believes himself. Shak. 


Hoard (hor cl), n. [A. Sax. hard, heard, O.Sax. 
and G.ho)% Icel. hodd, hoard, store, treasure; 
Goth, hiizd, a treasure.] A store, stock, or 
large quantity of anything accuinulated or 
laid up; a hidden stock; a treasure; as, a 
hoard of pravisious for winter; a hoard of 
money. 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a 
daugliter’s heart. Tennyson. 

Hoard (liord), n. See Hoarding. 

Hoard (Iiord), v.t. To collect and lay up; to 
amass and deposit in secret; to store se- 
cretly; as, to hoard grain or provisions; to 
Aoarrf silver and gold. It is often followed 
by up; as, to hoard up provisions. 

Hoard (hord), vJ. To collect and form a 
hoard; to lay up store. 


Nor caved to hoard for those whom he did breed. 

Hoarder (h&rd'er), n. One who hoards; one 
who lays up a store of something; one who 
accumulates and keeps in secret. ‘ Hoard- 
ers of jnone:y.’ Loclie, 

Hoarding (l^oi'd^ing), p. and a. Laying up in 
store; specifically, in zool. collecting and 
laying up provisions for winter; as, the 
squirrel is a hoardmg animal. 

Hoarding (horrHiug), n. [0. Fr. hordCj a 
kind of harrier. See Huudle.] The name 
given to the timber inclosure roiincl a 
bnilding when the latter is in the course of 
erection or undergoing alteration or I'epair, 
Hoaredt (hor'ed), a. Mouldy; musty. 
Hoar-frost (Iior'frost), n. The white par- 
ticles of frozen dew. 

Hoarhiound (hoFhound), a See Hobe- 
HOUND, 

Hoariness (hor'i-nes), 71 . 1 . The state of 
being hoary, whitish, or gray; as, the hoari- 
7ms of fciie hair or liead of old men.— - 
2.t Moulciiiiess, Bmret. 

Hoarse (hors); a. [A, Sax. /ids, hoarse, 
husky; comp. Icel, Jutss, Pan. hm, G. heiser, 
0. P. hoarse.] 1. Having a harsh, 

rough, grating voice, as when affected with 
a cold.— 2. Giving out a harsh rough ci’y or 
sound; rough; grating; discordant; as, the 
koa7'se raven; a hoarse voice. *The hoarse 
resounding shore.’ Dry dm. 

Hoarsely (hdi^li), adt>. In a hoarse man- 
ner; witn a rough, harsh, grating voice or 
■ sound. ■■ ■ 

The hounds at nearev distance hmrsely bay'd. 

■ Drydm. ■ . 

Hoarseness (hdrs'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being hoarse; harshness or roughness 
of voice or sound; unnatural roughness of 
■,.:voice. ■ : ; 

Hoarse-sounding (liors'sound-ing), a. Mak- 
ing a hai'Sh sound. 

Hoarstone (hor'ston), n. [Probably A. Sax. 
hmre, here, an tumy, and E. stojie. Others re- 
fer the first syllable to Armor, harz, a bound 
or limit.] A landmark; a stone designat- 
ing the bounds of an estate. 

(hoFi), a. [See Hoab.] 1. White or 
whitish; as, ‘the hoary willows,' Addison. 
2. White or gray with* age; as, hoary hairs; 
a hoary head ; hence, remote in time 
past; as, hoary antiquity. 

Reverence the heary head. Dwight 
S. Mouldy; mossy, or covered with a white 
pubescence, ‘ Coarse, Aoctrtf, moulded bread, ' 


Knoiles. — 4. In hot. covered witli short, 
dense, grayish -white hairs; canescent. 
Hoary-headed (hoFi-hed-ed), a. Having a 
hoary or white head; gray -headed; as, 
‘hoai'y-hcaded eld.’ Keats. 

Hoast, Hoaste (host), n. [A. Sax. hwasta, 
loel. hdsti, Dan. hoste, a cough. Imitative.] 
A cough. [Scotch.] 

Hoast (host), 7 ).l, and i To cough. [Scotch.] 
Hoax (holes), 71. [Probably a form of hocus.l 
Something done to make sport by deception; 
a trick played off in sport, especially some 
piece of playful or mischievous make-be- 
lieve; a practical joke. 

He . . . would have been, scared by so silly a hoax. 

Macaulay. 

Hoax (hoks), V.t. To deceive; to play a 
trick upon for sport or without malice. 

M. was hoaxing you surely about rtiy ens:raving; 
'tis a little sixpenny thlngfi too like by half. Lamb. 

Hoaxer (hoks'er), -n. One that hoaxes, 

Hoay (hoi), viito'j. A sea term added to an 
excfamation in order to attract the attention 
of those at some distance; as, ‘Main-top, 
hoay.* 

Hoazih, Hoatzin (ho'a-zin, ho'at-zin), 7i. 
[The native name: said to be from the cry 
of the bird. } A singular gregarious South 
American bird, sometimes called the Crested 
Toui'aeo, of the genus Opisthocomiis (0. 
cnstatus), referred by some naturalists to 
the family Oraciclie (curassoivs and guaiis) 
and the order Gallinaceju, by others regal'd ed 
as of the order Insessores, and allied to the 
plantain -eaters. The plumage is brown 
streaked with white, and the head has a 
movable crest like that of tlie cockatoo. It 
is of the size of the peacock, and has an 
enormous crop with a very small gizzard. | 
Hob (hob), n. [A contr. and corruption of | 
Kohin, Hobert. Comp. Hodge, from lioger. 
In the sense of elf it is a contr, for Itobin 
Qoodf allow, a celebrated domestic spirit.] 

1. An awkward, clumsy, clownish fellow. 
Many of the country hobs, who had got an estate 

liable to a fine, took it at fir.st as a jest. 

Select Lives of Eng. Worthies. 

2. A sprite; an elf. 

From elves, /wV and fairies 

Defend us, good heaven 1 Beau. Gr FI. 

Hob (hob), 71. [Perhaps connected with h cap, 

' hip. Comp. Ban, hob, a heap; W. hob, what 
rises or swells out. Hump may be a iiasal- 
j jzecl form; hobnail is a compound.] 1. The 
part of a grate on which things are placed 
in order to be kept warm. —2. The nave of 
a wheel. See Hitb. 

Hob-a-nob, Hob-and'nob(hob'a-nob, hob - 
I and-nob), v.i. To hobnob (whicli see). 

I Perch.^nce that very hand, now pinioned flat, 

1 Has with Pharaoh, glass to glass 1 
I Horace Smith. 

\ Slip-shod waiter, lank and sour, 
i At the Dragon on the heath J 
i Let us have a quiet hour, 

I Let us hobHxnd-nob with Death. Tennyson, 

Hobbadeboy (hob''ba-de-hoi), vi. Same as 
Hobbledehoy. ‘ 

James, then a hobhadehoy, was now hecoujq a 
yoimginan. Thackeray. 

Hobbedyboy (hob'be-de-hoi), n. Same as 
Hobhudeho7j, 

Hobbism (hob‘izm), n. The principles of 
Thomas Hobbes, an English philosopher of 
the seventeenth century, who considered 
religion to be a mere engine of state, and 
man by nature altogether a ferocious and 
selfish being, requiring the strong hand of 
despotism to keep him in check. 

Hobbist (holVist), 71. A follower of Hobbes. 
Hobble (liob'I), v.i. pret. <fe pp. ppr. ! 

hobbling. [A freq. from or connected with 
hop. Comp. D. hobhelen, to hobble, to stam- 
mer; 'W. hobelu, to hop, to hobble.] 1. To 
walk lamely, bearing chiefly on one leg; to 
limp; to walk with a hitch or hop, or with 
crutches; to walk awkwardly. 

The friar was hobbling the same way too, Dryden. 

2 . To move irregularly; to wriggle. 

If it (a hoop) hobble in its motion on level ground, 

It cannot he a perfect circle, Cogan, 

3, Fig. to move roughly or irregularly, as 
verse.. 

While you Pindaric truths rehearsev 
She in alternate verse. Prior. 

Hobble (hob'I), v>.t. 1. To tie the legs to- 
gether so as to impede or prevent free mo- 
tion; to clog; to hopple. 

I am ready to go down to the place where your 
uncle . . ♦ has his teams. Cooper. 

2. t To perplex; to embarrass. 

Hobble (hob‘l), n. 1. An unequal halting 
gait; an encumbered awkward step. 

He has a /wW* In his gait. Swift 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, b^)ll; 


2. Difficulty; peridexity; scrape. 

Naj', Captain Cleveland, will you get us out of this 
hobble I Sir IV. Scott 

3. Anything used to hamper the feet of a« 
animal; a clog; a fetter. 

Hobble (hob'i), ti. z. or t. To dance. [Scotch | 
Hobble-bush (hob'l-bijsh), n. A low luisli 
{Vibttrnum lantanoides) found in the north- 
ern United States. It has long straggling 
branches and handsome flowers. 
Hobbledehoy, Hobbletehoy (liobT-de-iioi, 
hol)'l-te-hoi), n. [Written variously and of 
uncertain origin. Hob, an awkward fellow, 
and hoide7i, may be elements.] A stripling; 
a raw gawky youth approaching manhood. 

There was a terrific roaring on the gras.s in front 
of the house, occasioned by ’.all the men, boys, and 
hobbledehoys attached to the farm, Dickens. 

Auntie would fain become a mother, and in order 
thereunto a wife, and waylays a hobbletehoy. 

Prof. Wilson, 

Hobbler (liol/l-er), 7i. One that hobbles. 
Hobbler, Hobler (hobT-er), n. [From hobby. ] 
1. One who by his tenure was to maintain 
a hobby for military service.— 2. One who 
served as a soldier on a hobby with light 
armour. 

No man shall be constrained to find men-at-avnns, 
hoblers, nor archersi others than those who hold by 
sucli service. Hallain, 

Hobbleshow (liobTil-sbO), n. A hubbub; a 
tumult; an uproar. [Scotch.] 

Hobblingly (hobl-ingdi), adv. In a hob- 
bling mamier; \YitIi a limping iuterrupted 
step. 

Hobbly (lioiyi-i), a. Full of holes; rough; 
uneven, as a road. 

Hobby (liol/bi), ?i. [Comp. Fr. hoherau, dim. 
of O. Fr. kobe, a little bird of prey. WhetJier 
the word i,s of French or English origin is 
uncertain.] A small but strong -winged 
British falcon (Falco or Hypotriorchis sub- 
bitteo) which preys cm the small birds and 
larger insects, such as the chaffers and 
grasshoppers. It was sometimeB trained to 
chase laiks, pigeons, and even partridges. 
The nest is made in trees, and the eggs are 
two to five ill nunibBi'. 

I Hobby (hobfi), n, [From 0- Fr. hobi, hohin, 

\ a nag; comp. Dan. hoppe, a mare.] 1, A 
strong active horse of a middle size, said to 
have been originally from Ireland; a nag; a 
pacing horse; a garraii.--'2. A stick or figure 
of a horse on which boys ride,— 3. Any fa- 
vourite object, plan, or pursuit; that which 
a person persistently pursues uith zeal or 
delight. 

John wa.s not witliout his hobby. The fiddle re- 
lieviid his vacant hours. Lamb. 

4. A stupid fellow. 

Hobby-horse (hoblii-hors), 71 . {.Hobby and 
horse.'] 1. A hobby ; a wooden horse on 
which boys ride.— 2. One of the principal 
performers in a morris dance having the 
figure of a horse supported rauud his waist 
and liis feet concealed by a long foot-cloth. 
But see, the hobby-horse is forgot. 

Fool, it must be your lot, 

To supply his want witli faces 

And other buffoon graces. B. fonson. 

3, A stupid or foolish person.— -4. A favour- 
ite plan or pursuit; a hobby, 
Hobbyhorsioal (hob-bi-horsflk-al), a. Per- 
taining to or having a hobby-horse; eccen- 
tric. Stcnui, 

Hobbyborsically (hob-bi-hors'ik-al-li), ado. 
Oddly; whimsically. 5'tmic. 

Hobgoblin (hob-gob'lin), 71. [See Hob and 
Goblin.] A kind of goblin or fairy. 

Hobiler (hob'il-er), 71 . i6ame as Hobbler. 
Hobit (hobfit), 71. [G. haubitze. See How- 
iTZBii.] A small mortar or short gun for 
throwing bombs. See Howitzer, the com- 
mon orthography. 

Hoblike (hob'lik), a. Clownish; boorish. 
Hobnail (hob'nal), 71, [Hob, a projection, 
and 7iail (see Hob); or perhaps for /maZ-nafi.] 

1. A nail with a thick strong head used for 
shoeing horses, or for the soles of heavy 
boots.— 2, A clownish person; in contempt. 

No antic hobnail at a morris but is more hand* 
somely facetious. Miltom 

Hobnailed (liob'nrad), a. 1. Set with hob- 
nails; rough.— 2. lixpatkol. a morbid condi- 
tion of the liver. 

Hobnob (liob'nob), adv. [A. .Sax. habbarit to 
have, and oiabhan, for 7ie habba'ii, not to 
have.] 1. Take or not take; a familiar invita- 
tion to reciprocal drinking. —2. At random; 
come what will 

Hobnob is his word ; give't ot t.'ike't, Shak. 

Hobnob (Iwiynob), v. i. To drink familiarly; 
to clink glasses; to invite to reciprocal 
drinking. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. ab^me; 
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Holjomolcko (lioli-o-mok'ko), «. Among 
American Indians, an evil si)irit. 

Eofeoy (ho'boi). See Hautboy. 

Hobson’s Oboice (Iiob'snz cliois). A pro- 
verbial expression denoting a clioice witli- 
onfc an alternative; the thing offered or 
Botliing. It is said to have had its origin 
in the name of a carrier and innkeeper at 
Cambridge, who let horses and coaches, and 
obliged every customer to take in his turn 
that horse wliich stood next the stable door. 
Whv is the {greatest of free communities reduced 
Hcbson's choice) 7'he Times ne^vspaper, 

Hoby, n. Same as Hohhy, a falcon. 
Hochepot,t n, See Hotchpot. Chaucer. 
Hock (iiok), n. [A. Sax. holt. See Hough.] 

1 . The joint of an animal between tlie knee 
and the fetlock.— 2. In man, the posterior 
part of the knee-joint; the ham. 

Hock, Hockle (hok, hok'l), v.t To ham- 
string; to hough; to disable by cutting the 
tendons of the ham. 

Hock (hok), n. [Gr. Soehliemier, from Hock-- 
heim., in Nassau, where it is produced.] A 
light sort of Ehenish wine, which is either 
sparkling or still: formerly called Elocka- 
more. See Hookamore. 

Hockanioret Giok''a-m 6 r),n. [Corruption of 
Hochheimer,] The old name for the kind 
of wine called hock. ‘ Hackauiore, and 
mum.’ Hudihras. 

Hockday, Hokeday (hok’da, hokTIa), n. 
[Comp. Icel, hoku-noU, the night beginning 
yule-tide.] A day of feasting and mirth, 
formerly held in England the second Tues- 
day after Easter. 

Hockey (hokT), n. Harvest-home; the har- 
vest-.supper. [Provincial.] 

Hockey (hok'e), n. [Evomhook; A. Sax. hCe.} 
A game at ball played with a club curved 
at the lower end. It is played by a numl:)er 
of persons divided into two parties or sides, 
and the object of each side is to drive the 
ball into that part of the field marked off as 
their opponents' goal. Also termed Hawkey 
Hookey. 

Hock-berb (hok' 6 rb ), n. [A. Sax. hoc, a 
mallow.] A name given to various species 
of mallow, 

Hockle (liok'l), y. t. [See Hock, v. t. ; in second 
meaning may he from hook.} 1. To ham- 
string.— 2, To mow, as stubble. 

Hock-leaf (hoklef), n. Same as Hoek-herh. 
Hock Monday, n. Alonday se’niiight after 
Easter. 

Hock-tide (hok'tid), The second Tuesday 
after Easter. 

Hocus (hd'kus), ut. pret. & pp. hocussed; 
ppr. hocussirig. [See Hocus-pocus.] 1. To 
impose upon; to cheat. Hence— 2. To stu- 
pefy or render insensible by drugging one's 
drink with the purpose of cheating or rob- 
bing. 

He was hocussed at supper and last eight hundred 
pounds to Major Loder and the Honourable Mr. 
beuceace, Thachemy. 

3. To drug, as drink, for the purpose of stu- 
pefying. 

‘What do you mean by * brandy and 
water?’ inquired Mr. Pickwick. Dichens. 

Hocus (Iiokus), 71. 1 . A cheat; an impostor. 
South.— '2. The drugged liquor given to a 
person to stupefy him. 

.Hocus-pocus (hd'kus-po'kus), 7i. [This 
compound occurs in similar forms in various 
modem tongues; comp. It. ochm-hoclms, 
1 ), kokus-bokus, cant words of jugglers. 
Perhaps a corruption of ‘hoc est cbrjms,’ 
the words pronounced by Homan Catholic 
priests during the sacrifice of the mass.] X. A 
juggler; a trickster. 

Dancing wenches, hocus-pocuses, and other an- 
ticks pa.st my remembrance. Sir T. Herbert, 

2. A juggler's trick; a cheat used by con- 
jurers. 

Convey men’s interest and right 

From Stiles’s pocket into Nokes's 

As easily as hocus-pocus. Hudibras. 

Hocus-pocus (ho'kus-po'kusXv.it. To cheat, 
;Hod (hod), n. [Ei’. kotte, a basket for cany- 
ing on the back,] 1. A kind of trough for 
carrying mortar and brick to masons and 
bricklayers, fi,xed crosswise to the upper end 
of a pole or a handle and borne on the 
shoulder.— 2. A coal-scuttle. 

.Hod (hod), v.i. [Perhaps same as D. hodden, 
to stammer ; comp, hoddle. See Hobd Y» 
PEAK.] To bob up and down on horseback; 
to jog. [Scotch.] 

Hodden (hod'n), a. Hodden-gray; hence, 
coarse; rustic; as, hodden stuff. ‘Hodden 
or russet individuals.' Carlyle. 

Hodden (hod'u), 71. Hodden-gray. ‘Brest 
in /ioddm or russet.' Carlyle. 


Hodden-gray (Iiod'n-grrt), n. [Hoddcti, per 
haps for holden, kept (in its natural gray 
eoiour).] Cloth manufactured from undyed 
wool : in former times much worn by the 
Scottish peasantry. [Scotch,] 

Hoddle (hod'l), (A dim. of hod.} To 
waddle; to hobble. [Scotch.] 

Hoddy (hod'i), 7 *, [A corruption of hoody, 
for hooded.} Another name for the carrion- 
crow. 

Hoddy-doddyt (hodT-dodT), n. [See Hod, 
v.t, and Hoddy-peak.] An awkward or 
foolish person. 

Cob’s wife ajid you, 

Thiit make your husbami suclx a hoiUiy-doddy. 

Jt. yonsoft. 

Hoddy-peak, Hoddy-peke (ImdMi-pek), 71 . 
tPerIiap.s same as I), hoddehek, a stammerer, 
from a verb hodden, to stammer. The Scot- 
tish poet Dunbar uses hud-jrykis apparently 
in tlie sense of misers or .skinflints, and if 
this was the original meaning the elements 
of the word would seem to be given by the 
Icel. hodd, treasure, and pikka, to pick; 
comp. lco\.hodd-doji, stinginess; kodd-tnildr, 
liberal,] A fool; a cuckold. 

What ye brain-sick fools, ye hoddy-pehes, ye doddy- 
powles? Latimer. 

Hodge (hoj), 71. [An abbrev. of the name 
Rodyer.} A countryman; a rustic cloAvn. 
[Colloq.] 

Hodge-podge, Hotch-potch (ho j^po j,hoch‘- 
pocli), 71. [Probably a form of hotchpot 
(which see).] 1. A mixed mass; a medley of 
ingu’edients ; hotchpot.— 2. In Imv, a com- 
mixture of lands. See Hotchpot. 
Hodge-pudding (hoj'pud-<liiig), 71. A pud- 
ding made of a medley of ingredients. 

Mrs. Why, Sir John, do you think . . , 

that ever the devil could have made you our delight? 
Ford.— What, a hodge-puddm^^ t a bag of flax? 

Shak. 

Hodiern, Hodiernal (ho'di-em, ho-di-^rn'- 

al), «. [L. hodiernus, from hodie, hoc die, 
this day.] Of this day; belonging to the 
present day. ‘Diver.s hodiern mathemati- 
cians.’ Hoyle: 

In the roar and conflict of the itc-diernttl arena of 
opinion the voice of doubt is not heard, and deci-sion 
is in request. Quart. Rev. 

Hodja (hod‘'ja), n. [Per. kkmadje, a reader.] 
In Turkey, a professor in a medress or 
secondary school attached to a mosque. 
Hodjas have been softas and have passed an 
examination in the Arabic language, the i 
Koran and its commentaries. See Softa. , 
Hodman (hod'man), 71. 1 . A man who car- 
ries a hod ; a mason’s, bricklayer’s, or plas- 
terer’s assistant. — 2 . A cant term formerly 
used for a young scholar, admitted from 
Westminster School to be student in Christ- 
clinrch College in Oxford. 

Hodmandod (liod'man-dod), 71. Same as 
Hodman. 

Hodograph (liod'o-graf^, 71. [Gr. hoAos, a 
path, and yrapho, to write or describe.] In 
7)iath. a peculiar curve imagined by Sir W. 
B. Hamilton, sometimes used to illustrate 
the theory of central forces. 

Hodometer (Iiod-om'et-er>, 71. [Gr. hodos, 
a way, and 7netron, a measure, ] An instru- 
ment for measuring the length of way tra- 
velled by any vehicle. It consists of a clock- 
work arrangement fixed to the side of the 
vehicle, and connected with the axle. An 
index records on a dial the distance tra- 
velled. 

Hodometrical(l^ofl'*D”DietTik-aI),a. 1. Per- 
taining to a hodometer. — 2. Noting the 
method of finding the longitude at sea by 
dead reckoning. 

Hoe 0^o)» Pr. hoe, P'r. lioue, from tlie 

German ; comp. 0, H. G. kouwa, M. H, G. 



Hor.<;e-hoe, 

hoime, G. haue. vSee HEW.] In agri. and 
hart an instrument for cutting up weeds 
and loosening the earth in fields and g<ardens, 
in shape sohiething like an adze, being a 
plate of iron, wth an eye for a handle, 
which is set at a convenient angle with the 
plate. The Dutch hoe differs from the com- 
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inon hand hoe in having the cutting blatle 
set like tlie blade of a spade.— / 3 rori?e-/toc, a 
frame mounted on wheels, furni.shed with 
ranges of shares spaced like the drills so 
as to work in the intervals between the 
rows of plants, such as turnips, potatoes, 
<fec., used on farm.s for the same purpose as 
the hand hoe, and worked by horse-power; 
a ciiltivator. 

Hoe (ho), v.t. iiret. & pp. hoed; ppr. hoeing. 
1 . To cut, dig, scrape, or clean with a hoe ; 
as, to hoe the earth in a garden ; to hoe the 
beds. —2, To clear from weeds; as, to hoe 
tu 5 ’rup.s; to Agc cabbages. 

Hoe (ho), v.i. To use a hoe. 

Hoe (lid), n. The name given in Orkney to 
the picked dog-fish or picked shark (Acizn- 
thias vulya7'is), common on the British 
coasts. The name is also applied to other 
varieties of sharks. 

Hoe-cake (hdkak), n. A cake of Indian 
meal ; so named because sometimes baked 
on a hoe. 

Hoe-mother (hd'muTH*er), contracted into 
Homer, n. The name in Orkney of the 
basking-shark. 

Hoffmanist (hofmau-ist), n. One of a sect 
of Lutheran dissenter.^, followers of Hoff- 
man, a professor at Helinstadt in 1598, who 
tauglit that reason and religion are antago- 
nistic. 

Hofuht a. [A. Sax. Jwhfidl, hogfull—hoga, 
care, and full.} Careful. 

Hog (hog), n. [ Probably a variant form of hag, 
hack, refeiTing to castration.] 1 . A swine; 
a general name of that species of animal. 
All the varieties of the domestic hog are 
derived from the wdld boar (Siis scrofa). 
They are ungulate animals, and belong to 
the family Siiidce, See SuiDiu.— 2. A cas- 
trated hoar,— 3. A sheep of a year old ; a 
young sheep that has not been shorn. --4. A 
bullock of a year old.— 5. A brutal fellow; 

1 one who is m can and filthy. — 6 . Naut. a sort 
of scrubbing-broom for scraping a ship’s 
bottom under water.— Yo go the whole hogt 
See under Go. 

Hog (hog), v.t. 1. To cut the hair short like 
the bristles of a hog.— 2 . I’o scrape a ship’s 
bottom under water. 

Hog (hog), v.t. [G. hocke7i, to take on one's 
hack— hoeke, the back.] To carry on the 
back. [Local.] 

Hog (hog), v.i. 1. To droop at both ends, so 
a .9 to re.semble in some degree a hog’s back; 
as, a ship hogs in launching. — 2. In the 
7Hanege, to hold or cany the head down 
like a hog. 

Hog (hog), n. In the game of curling, a stone 
which does not go over the hog-score; the 
hog-score itself. [Scotch.] 

Hog (hog), V. t In C7(rlmf/, to play, as a stone 
with so little force that it does not clear the 
hog-score. [Scotch.] 

Hog-hack (liog'bak), a. A convex back like 
that of a hog. 

Hog-hacked (hog'bakt), a. Shaped lilce the 
Ijaek of a hog or sow. 

Hogcote ( hog ' kot ), [Hog and aote.} A 
shed or house for swine; a sty. 
Hogea-Mogen (ho'gen-mo'gen), n. [D. hoog 
en rmgen-d, high imd mighty.] An old slang 
term for Holland or the Netherlands. 

But 1 have sent him for a token 
To your Low-country Ho^en-Mo^en. Hudibvcis. 
Hog-flsh (hog 'fish), 71. The popular name 
given to teleostean fishes of the genus 
Scorpaina, family Scorpamidm or Triglidm. 
The best known species is the S. smfa, 
common in the Mediterranean, having tlie 
head flattened sideways, armed with spines, 
and adorned Avith membranous lobes or flla- 
nients. It is of a large size and a red 
colour. 

Hog-frame (liog'fram), n. In steam vessels, 
a fore-and-aft frame, usually above deck, 
and forming, together Avith the frame of the 
vessel, a truss to prevent vertical flexure: 
used chiefly in American river and lake 
steamers. Called also Hogging -frame. 
Hogger (hog'er), n. A stocking without a 
foot, worn by coal-miners when at work. 
Called also in Scotland a Hoshen. 

Hoggerel (hog'er-el), 71 . A sheep of the 
second year. 

Hogger-pump (hog' 6 r-puinp), ?i. In fnining, 
the top pump in the sinking pit of a mine. 
Hoggery Chog' 6 -ri), 71 . 1 . A place where 

hogs or swine ai’e kept.— 2. A collection of 
hogs or swine. 

Crime and shame, 

And all thair /uivjcery trample your smooth world, 
Nor leave more footmarks than Apollo’s kine, 

E. S. Brownin}^, 

3. Hoggisliness; swinishnerss; Ijrutishness. 


w, wig; Avli, wU%', 2 I 1 , azure,— See Key. 
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Hogget (Iiog^et), -n. [Xorm. hotjet. See Ho«.,l 
1, A sheep "two years old.— -2, A colt of a 
year oltl Called also i3^0(7*co^^. [liooal.j — 
S. A young boar of the second year. 
Hogging (hoff'iiig), n. Screened or sifted 
gravel— possibly from the rounded form of 
the heap. _ , 

Hogging-frame (liog'mg-fram), n. See 
HOfKFlUME. 

Hoggish (hoggish), a. Having the qualities 
of a liog; brutish; gluttonous; filthy; mean; 
selfi.sh. ■ 

TIiGse devils, so talked of and feared, are none else 
but jailer.s. Overimry. 

Hoggishly (bogdsh-li), qM. In a hoggish, 
brutish, gluttonous, or ftltliy maimer. 

They are all Jtog-g-is'hly drurili. 

Hoggishness (hogdsli-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being hoggisli; brutishuess; vora- 
cious greediness in eatin g ; beastly filthiness ; 
mean selfishness. . 

Hog-gum (liog'gnm), n. The name given to 
a resinous substance used for strengtheiiing- 
jdasters, and also as a diuretic, laxative, 
and stimulant medicine. In the West Indies 
it is employed as a substitute for pitch in 
tailing boats, ropes, &e. It is uncertain 
to what tree it is due, some ascribing it to 
JRhus metopium of the order Anacardiacem, 
others to the Moronobea coccinea of the 
order G-uttiferm, and some to Helwyfjia haU 
mmisfera of the order Ainyridacea). It is 
probable that all three yield resinous sub- 
stances of similar qualities and bearing the 
same name. Called also Eog-doctm''^ Gum, 
Dootaf S'^qum, and Boar-trea, 

Hoght (ho), n. [See Hraii,] A hill; a cliff. 

: Spemef, 

Hogherd (lioglifird), n. [Eog and herd.] A 
keeper of swine. 

Hog-louse (hog'lous), n. A crustacean of 
the genus Oiiiscus, belonging to the order 
Isopoda, In Scotland the species are gener- 
ally called ‘slaters/ from being found under 
stones and slates. 

Hogmanay (hog'ma-na), n. [Supposed to be 
from yr. ^Au gui menez,’ ‘Lead on to the 
mistletoe,’ a cry w'hich in some parts of 
France the boys that go about begging on the 
last day of December are said to use.] The 
name given in Scotland to the last day of the 
year; and also to an entertaiiiinent given to 
a visitor on that day, or to a gift conferred 
on those who apply for it, according to 
ancient custom. 

Hog-meat (hog^met), n. The name given in 
Jamaica to the root of the Boerhaama de- 
cumbens, It is emetic, and is said to be 
used in the form of decoction in dysentery. 
Hoguose-snalce (hog'noz-snMc), n. The 
name given to two species of snake of the 
genus Heterodon, which flatten their head 
•when about to strike. They are not venom- 
ous. Called also Flat-headed Adder. 
Hog-nut (hog'nut), n. The name of Carya 
pormia. Called also Pig-nut and Broim- 
hickory. See HlCKOUY, 

Hogot (hb'go), n. [Corrupted from Fr. haut, 
high, and gout, taste, relish, flavour.] High 
flavour; strong scent. 

Balshazzar's sumptuous feast was heig'htened by 
the /togo of his delicious meats and drinks, 

Griffith. 

Hog-peanut (hog'pe-nut), n. In bot. a 
twining plant {Amphicarpcea mo7ioim), 
with purplish flowers, and also subterranean 
or serai'sul)terraneaa flowers that become 
fleshy pea-shaped fruits : found in the irnite<l 
States, 

Hog-pen (hog'pen), u. A pen for hogs; a 
hog-sty. I 

Hog-plum (hog'plum), n. The popular 
name of the plants belonging to the genus ' 
Spondias, uat. order Anacardiacem. Some ’ 
of the species yield pleasant fruits, as S, ' 
purpurea and lutea oi the West Indies, I 
the species generally called hog-plum, he- ' 
cause their fruit is a common food for hogs, I 
A much esteemed Brazilian dish is prepared i 
from the juice of S. tuberosa, mixed with | 
milk, curds, and sugar, I 

Hog-rat (hog'rat), n. See Capromys, | 

Hog-reeve (’hog'rev), ^n. A district oflicer . 

in some of the colonies who adjudicates on ! 
the trespasses and damage committed by 
swine. 

Hog-riuger (hog'riiig-6r), 71 . One whose 
business is to put rings in the snouts of 
awiiie. 

Hog-rubber (hog'rub-b6r), n. A low coarse 
feflow fit for such work as rubbing hogs. 
J. WebuUr. 

Hpg’s-back (hogz'bak), n. Anything shaped ' 
like the back of a hog. In geol. a term used 


to express the I'idgy conformation of any 
district of alternate rounded ridges and 
ravines, . 

Hog's-back (hogzfljnk), a. Sliai>e(l like the 
laiclc of a hog; rounded. Ingeol. the term 
applied to a peculiar conformation of a dis- 
trict. See the noun. 

Hog’s-bane (hogy/imn), 71 . See Sow-bane. 
Hog's-bean (hogz'ben), n. [A translation 
of the Gr. hyoskyamos.] Henbane (which 

Hog^’s-bread (liogz'bred), n.. Same as Hug- 
\ ^neat. 

Hog-score G^og'skor), n. [D. hok„ a sty or pen, 
a dock, and E, seore, a line.] In curling, a 
distance -line drawn across the rink or 
course between the middle line and the tee. 
[Scotch.] 

Now he lafrs on Death’s ko,^-score. Biir?is. 

Hog*S-fennel (hogz'fen-nel), n. A I>lant, 
PeueedammiQjfiGVimlG. See SULiTlUK-woiiT. 
Hogshead (hogz'hed), n. [Probaldy cor- 
rupted from otie or other of the following 
words— D. okshoofd, 0. oxUuft, Dan. oxe- 
hoved, Sw, oxhufvud, all meaning the mea- 
sure called a hogshead, while the Danish 
and Swedish also mean literally an ox's- 
head. It is not easy to see why ox-head 
should come to mean a certain measure, 
and perhaps the word has merely simulated 
this origin by a false spelling. If the original 
meaning was ox-head the Danish or Swedlish 
was probably the original form, the others 
being borrowed. The Dutch and German 
words cannot be separated into two words 
meaning ox and head in these languages. 
In D. os is ox, in G. oehs, while in G. haujjt 
is head.] 1. A measure of capacity con- 
taining 63 old wine gallons, or 52.V imperial 
gallons. I'he London hogshead of beer was 
54 beer gallons, the London hogshead of ale 
was 48 ale gallons, and the ale and beer 
liogsheacl for the rest of England ^vas 51 
gallons. All these measures are now set 
aside.— 2. In America this name is often 
given to a butt, a cask containing from 100 
to 140 gallons; as, a hogshead oi' spirit or 
molasses.— 3. A large cask of indefinite eou> 
tents. 

Hog-shearing (hog'slier-ing), n. A ludicrous 
term denoting much ado about nothing. 

Why do I hold you thus long in these his noisome 
exhalations, and liideous crjf of hog-skearing, where, 
as we used to say in England, we have a great deal 
of noise and no wool. Dean Martin. 

Hog-shouther Gmg'shiiTH-6r), n. A game 
in w'hich those who amuse themselves jostle 
each other by the shoulders. [Scotch. 1 
Hog-shouther (hog'shp’iH-6r),'o,i To jostle 
with the. shoulder. [Scotch,] 

The warly race Jiiay drudge an’ drive, 

jundie, stretch, an’ strive. Burns. 

Hog-skin (hog-'skin), 71 . Tanned leather 
made of the skins of swine. 

Hog’s -lard (hogzflard), n. The fat of the 
hog or of swine. It is soft an<i white, and 
contains elaine and steariiie. Hog’s-lard is 
extensively used for ointments. 

Hogsteer (iiog'ster),9i. iHog,siml i‘fccr(which 
see).] A wild boar of three years cdd. 
Hogsty G^og^sti), 71. [Hog and sty.] A pen 
or inclosnre for hogs. 

Hog-wallow (liog'wol-lo), 71. The name 
given to rough ground on some of the 
western prairies of North America, from its 
having the ax)pearance of havingbeen rooted 
or torn rip by hogs. 

Hogwasb (hog^vosh), 7i. [Hog and wash.] 
The refuse matters of a kitchen or brewery, 
or like matter given to swine; swill. 
Hog-weed (hog'wed), %. A name given to 
several plants, as Eeracleu7ti Sphondylmm, 
Pobjgonum amculare, <fcc. 

Hohlspath (hoTspath), n. [G., hollow-spur 
—hold, hollow, and spar,] The mi- 

neral otherwise called made and chiasto- 
Jite. 

Hohoni Gid-ho'ni), 71 . The name given in 
the Pacific islands to large cocoa-nut shells 
Used to hold water. 

Hoiden (hoi'den), [O.D. hey den, a hea- 

then, a gypsy, a vagabond, Bkeat. See 
Heathen.] l.t A rude bold man. 

: Shull I argue of conversation with this hoiden, to 
go ajid practise at his opportunities in the larder ? 

/ ■ Milton. 

2. A rude bold girl; a romp. 

Such another slatternly ignorant hoiden I never saw. 

„ Life ofMrs.Delany. 

Hoiden (hoi^deu), a, kude; bold; inelegant; 
rustic, ■ ■ 

They tlirow their persons with a air 
Across the rooin and toss info the chair. Young, 
Hoiden (lioTden), x.i. To romp rudely or in- 
decently. 


They have been hoidening with the young an. 
prentices. S^vi/t. 

Hoidenbood(hoi'den-hijd), 71. State of being 
a hoiden. 

Hoidenisb (h(>i'den-i,sh), a. Having the man- 
ners of a hoiden; lilce or appropriate to a 
hoiden. 

Hoidenism (hoi'den-izm), n. Tlie character 
or manners of a hoiden; rompishness; rus- 
ticity. • 

Hoise (hois), u.t. To hoist. 

And when they had taken up the anchors, they 
couuiiitted themselves unto tiie sea, and loosed the 
rm;kler-bands, and koised up the mainsail to the 
wind, and made toward shore. Acts x.vvii, 40. 

Hoist (hoist), 'v.t. [O.E. liom. Sc. heeze. 
Comp. D. MJzen, L.G. Inssen, Dan. heisa, 
hisse, to hoist. The t seems to have been 
added as in agamst, a7nQngst] 1. To raise; 
to lift; to heave; especially, to raise by 
means of block and tackle; as, to hoist a 
sail; to hoist a heavy package to an upper 
room. 'Hoisting him into his father's 
throne.’ 

They land my goods and koisi iny flying sails. Po/e. 

2. To torture by raising witli a rope and 
pulley from the ground and then letting 
suddenly fall. See extract. 

These were among the forms of procedure by tor- 
ture in tho.se times, without doubt mercilessly ein- 
ployecl in the dungeons which confined the Tem- 
pJars, Tile criminal vva.s stripped, his hands tied 
behind him, tlie cord which lushed his hands hung 
upon a pulley at some height above, At the sign of 
the judge he was hauled lip with a frightful wrench, 
and then violently let fait to the ground. This was 
called in the common phra.se hoisting. It was the 
most usual, perliaps the mildest form of torture. 

jVi/man. 

Hoist Gioist), 71. 1. The act of hoistiitg; a 
lift. -—2, That by w'hidi anything is hoisted; 
a machine for elevating ores, merclianclise, 
passengez’s, &G.,m a mine, wareliouse, hotel, 
and the like; an elevator.-— 3. Fmit the per- 
pendicular height of a flag or ensign as op- 
posetl to the jly, or bretidth from the staff to 
the outer edge; also the extei 't to which a 
sail or yard may be hoisted Ivs, give the 
sail more hoist. V 

Hoist (hoist), -pp. Hoisted. ^ 

’—•• - *Tis the sport, to"have ner 

w'ith his own peutr, ’‘ixj; Ska&. 
Hoistl11g-b!S?a^4^olsFing-Ta'ab),' k A crab 
or kind of windlass for hoisting. 
Hoisting-engine (hoistflng-en-jin), 71. An 
engine for driving hoisting machiiiory. 
Hoistway (hoist'wa), 71. A passage through 
which goods are hoisted in a warehouse. 

Hoit (hoit), v.i [Comp. W. hoetkm, to 
dally, to dandle.] To indulge in riotous 
ami noisy mirth. 

He sings and Aa/lir and revels among In's drimken 
companions. Bean. tP Ft. 

Hoity-toity (hoTti-toi'ti). [.'Reduplicated 
from hoit.] An exclamation denoting siw- 
prise or disapprobation, with some degree 
of contempt: equivalent to pshaw ! 

//in'/j'-finij'.' what have I to do with dreams? 

Congreve. 

Hoity-toity (hoi'ti-toi'ti), fl. Elated; “giddy; 
flighty; petulant; hiiify; as, he is in hoity- 
toity ^pivit'A. 

Hoke-day (hokhlfi), See Hockday. 
Hoker,t 71. [A, Sax. hocer, mocking, re- 
proach.] Frowardnes.s. ‘ Ful of /lo/rer, and 
of bi.smare.’ Chaucer. 

Hokerly,ta£2«. Frowardly. ' Answer hojcerly 
and angrily.’ Okmieer. 

Holaster (hd-las'ter), 71. [Gr, holos, entire, 
and astro'ii, a star.] A fossil genus of sea- 
urchins, comprising such as are heart- 
shaped. 

Holcad (holfl^ad), ti. [Gr. hoUcas, holkados, 
a ship of burden, from heXkb, to draw,] lu 1 
Greek a7iUq. a large ship of burden. Mifjvrd, 
Holcus (holflaifi), 71. [Gr. holkos, extractive, 
from heiko, to extract.] A genus of perennial 
pdants, nai order Graraineaj. The E. sac^ 
c/ia.?Yttus contains a large quantity of sugar, ; 
and n. odoratus is celebrated for its fra- 
gi'ance. Two species are found in Britain, ; 
both known by the name of soft-gi'ass. 

Hold, (hbld), v.t. pret. & pp. held; j^pr, hold- 
big; hoiden, pp., is no‘w chiefly used ijz law. 

[A. Sax. healdan; comp. Dtai. holde, L.G. 
hoiden, D. houde7i, Icel. luilda, to hold ; 
Goth. halda7i, to tend or pasture cattle ; 
O.Sax. haldun, to nourish, tend, or cheri.sh'. 
Oog. L. colere, to tend or cheiish.] 1, To 
have or grasp in the hand; to siippoi’t with 
or as with the hand; to grasp and retain; to 
sustain (often followed by or out: see 
phrases below); as, to hold a sword, a pen, a 
candle; to hold one’s head; he held him by 
the arm. 'Hold their hips and laugh.’ SkaJe. 

Thy right hand shall Iwld me, Ts, cxxxix, 10. 


Fate, far, fat, fg-ll; me, met, li6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; Sc. fey. 
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2. To hour or iiiiinat?e in a certain way; to 
put or keep in a certain position; as, /wld 
your feet, your Lands, your lingers thus; 
Ua liiH rifle very awkwardly. ‘Pure 
iiauds AeM up. ’ /S/iai:. 

l have ever /iM niy cap off to thy fortunes. 

3 . To consider; to regard; to think; to judge; 
to account. 

The Lord will not Iiim g’uiltle.ss that taketh 
his name in vain. Ex. xx. 7. 

Tell me, ye yourselves, 

//a/dye this Artliur for King U ther'.s sou. Tc^inyson. 
Under this head may be classed such peri- 
Xdirastic usages as to hold in contempt 
(-despise or regard with contempt); to }uM 
in honour (= to honour); to hold in hatred 
(=to hate).— -4:. To contaiuj or to have capa- 
city to receive and contain ; as, a basket 
tliat holds two bushels ; a cask that holdm 
thirty gallons; tlie church holds two thou- 
sand people.— 5. To retain within itself; to 
keep from running or flowing out; as, a 
vessel with holes in its bottom will not hold 
fluids. 

They have ... hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can no water, Jer, ii. 13. 

6 . To keep possession of; to main tain; to up- 
hold; to defend; to retain; to preserve; not 
tf> lose; as, to hold one’s rights, one's own, 
one's ground. 

With what arms 

We mean to As/rf v/hat anciently we claim 
Of empire. 

7. To he in possession of; to possess; to oc- 
cupy; to have power over; to own; to keep; 
as, to hold a place, office, or title. 

The star that bids the shepherd fold 
Now the top of heaven doth /to/d. Miiion. 
The affliction of my mind amends, with which 
I fear a madness held me. Shah. 

8. To have; to keep; to entertain— in vari- 
ous rather minsual turns of expression; as, 
to hold enmity ; to hold amity (Shale.). 
‘Tl^ierein the spirit held its wont to walk.’ 
ShaJe.—d. To derive or deduce title to, as 
land; as, he held his lands of the king. — 

10. To refrain from giving effect to; to limit 
in motion or action; to stop; to restrain; 
to withhold ; as, hold your laughter. 

Death 1 what do’st 2 O, Ao/tf thy blow. Crashaw. 

The Most High , . . held Still the flood till they 
were passed, ‘ s Esdras siii. 44. 

11, To keep fixed, as to a certain line of 
action; to hind or oblige; to keep or guard 
under more or less of restraint; as, to hold 
one to his promise. ‘ Whilst I at banquet 
/wfej him sui’e.' SkaJe. Often used reflex- 
ively; as, ‘hold you content;’ ‘I can no 
longer hold me patient,’— 12. To mamtain, 
as a course, determination, or the like; to 
retain; to continue; to keep in continuance 
or practice; to prosecute or carry on; to 
observe; to pursue; as, to hold an argunient 
or debate. 

There studious let me sit, 

And high converse with the mighty dead. 

Thomson, 

But .still he held his purpose to depart. Dryden. 
Seed-time and harvest, heat and hoary frost, 

Shall hold their course. Milton. 

18. To take part in, as something which is 
the result of united action; to direct or pre- 
side over; to bring about officially; to cele- 
brate; to solemnize; as, to hold a feast; 
to hold a court or parliament; to hold a 
council ‘Ke held a feast in his house.’ 

1 Sam. XXV. 30. 

I summon your grace to his majesty’s parliament, 
Holden at Bvrry the first of this next month. Shah. 

14. To use; to employ, as language. 

The Isjign&ge held by both father and daughter 
to the House of Commons. Brougham. 

15. To keep employed; to engage the atten- 
tion of; to occupy; as, these discussions 
held parliament till midsummer. ‘ Sad talk 
wherewith my hi’other held you.’ Shale.— 
10 . To bear; to continue to suffer. ‘The 
ripest mulberry that will not hold the 
handling.’ Shale.— 17, In betting, to lay; to 
het; to wager; as, 1 hold you a crown.— 
18. In, hettmg, to accept, as a bet; as, I hold 
you; I hold that offer.— 19. In encket, to 
catch, generally implying a clever catch: 
said of a hall— To hold a candle to. See 
under CanpIjB,— T o hold in hand, to toy 
with; to keep in expectation; to amuse with 
the view of gaming some advantage. 

O fiel to receive favours, return faksehoods, 

And a lady JBeau, €r FI. 

—To hold in play, to keep fully occupied so 
as to xwevent from attending to the main 
point or directing efforts towards it. 

I, with two more to help me, 

Will the foe /Ary. Maccculay. 


— To hold water, (u) naut. to stop a bout in 
her course, by holding tlio oui’.s in tlie water, 
and hearing the Idade or flat part strongly 
against the current mrole ahmgside Viy lier 
passing through the wiitcr. (h) To be C(jn- 
sistent throughout; to be in accordance witil 
facts or probtilulities, as an argument or a 
statement. — To hold forth, to reach forth; 
to put forward to view; to offer; to exhibit; 
to proi)ose, 

^ Obaerye the eonnection of ideas in tiie proposi- 
tions which books hold forth and pretend to tench. 

LocK'c. 

— To hold in, to curb; to guide witli n tiglit 
rein; hence, to restrain in general; to check; 
to reimess,— To hold off, to keep at a dis- 
tance. — To hold on, to" continue oriwoceed 
in; us, to hold on ii course.— Y’o hold out, 
(a) to extend; to stretch fortli; hence, to 
propose; to offer. 

The king held out to Esther the golden sceptre. 

Est. V. a. 

Fortune holds out these to yon as rewards. 

B. fotison, 

(0) To continue to d(3 or suffer. 

He cannot long hold out these pangs. .Shah. 
—To hold U 2 ), («) to raise; to keep in an 
erect position; as, hold np your head. (6) To 
sustain; to support; to uphold. ‘Us that 
here his right.’ Shall. 

He holds hituself up in virtue. Sir P. Sidney. 

(c) To sustain; to buoy up; to keep from 
falling or sinking, (d) To show; to exhibit; 
to put prominently forward.— hold om's 
own, to keep good one’s present condition: 
not to fail off! or to lose ground.— To hold 
O'/ie’s peace, to keep silence.— To hold the 
plough, to guide or manage a plough in 
turning up tlie soil. 

Hold (hold), u. 2. 1 . To take or keep a thing 
in one’s grasp; to maintain an attfichment; 
to continue firm; not to give way or break; 
to adhere; as, he cannot hold any longer, he 
mu.<5fc fall; the rope is strong, I believe it 
will hold; tlie anchor holds well; the iilaster 
will not hold.—'i. To be true or valid; not 
to fail; to stand; to apply, as a fact or 
truth: often with true or good; as, the argu- 
ment holds good in both cases; this /iokis 
ri'wc in mo.st cases. 

The proverb holds tliat to be wise and love 
Is hardly granted to the gods above. Dryden. 
This will rather hold of the cola.ssal sculptures . . . 
which encumber the pulpits of Flemish and German 
churches, than of the delicate mosaics and ivory-like 
carving of the Romanesque basilicas. Muskin. 

3. To continue unbroken or unsubdued; 
not to surrender; to stand one’s ground: 
generally followed by out; as, the garrison 
still held out. 

Our force by land hath nobly held. Shah. 

4. To last; to endure; to continue; gene- 
rally followed by out. 

While our obedience Alilion. 

6, To refrain. 

His dauntless heart v^ould fain have held 
From weeping. Dryden. 

6. To be deijendent on for possessions; to 
derive right or title; as, petty barons hold- 
ing under the greater barons: generally 
with of, and sometimes with /row. 

My crown is absolute and holds of •none. Dryden. 
His imagination holds immediatelyy>v«j nature. 

Hazlzit. 

7. To stop, stay, or wait; to cease or give 
over: chiefly in the imperative; as, hold! 
enough, —To AoM forth, to speak in public; 
to harangue; to preach; to proclaim.— To 
hold in, (a) to restrain one’s self; as, he was 
tempted to laugh; he could hardly hold in. 
(h) To contijiiie in good luck. [Unusual.]— 
To hold of, to keep at a distance; to avoid 
connection.— To hold on, (a) to continue; 
not to be interrupted. 

The trade held on many years. Swift. 

(b) To keep fast hold; to cling to. (c) To 
iwoceed in a course. Job xvii. 9.— To hold 
out. See 3 anti 4 above. — To hold to, tooling 
or cleave to; to adhere. 

Else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. 

Mat. vi, 24. 

—To hold with, to adhere to; to side with; 
to stand up fori 

But the multitude of the city ivas divided; and part 
held nuith the Jews, and part with the apostles. 

Acts xiv, 4. 

—To hold together, to be joined; not to se- 
parate; to remain in union.— To hold up, 
(ft) to support one’s self; as, to hold under 
misfortunes, (h) To cease raining; toreinam 
dry or not showery, as the weather; hence, 
to cease to be obscure: used impersonally. 

Though nice and dark the point appear* 

Quoth Ralph, it may 7#/ and clear. 

. Hudilu'as, 


(e) To continue the same speed; to run or 
' move as fast; to keep up.— I/old on! hold 
hard! u.sed imperatively, stop; cease; for- 
bear; be still 

Hold, (hold), 71. 1. A grasp witli the hand 
or witli the arms ; seizure ; gripe ; clutch ; 
hence, mental grasp; grasp on or influ- 
ence wiwldng on the mind: often with the 
vei’bs take and Udj; as, keep y awr hold; to 
quit one’s hold; to take hold; to lay hoUi. 

Take fa.st hold of instruction, Frov. iv. 13. 

King Richard, he is in the miiihty hold 
Of Bolin.qbvoke. Shak, 

Fear . , . by which God and liLs laws take the 
sure.st hidd of us. Tillotson. 

2. Something whicli may be seized for sup- 
port; that wliich supports. 

If ii man be upon a high place, without a good hold, 
he is rearly to fall. Baron. 

3. Power of lieeping. 

On your vigour now 

My hold of this new kingdom all depends, Afiltan. 

4. Authority to seize or keep ; claim. 

The law liath yet another hold on you, Shak. 

5. A prison; a place of confinement. 

They laid hands on them, and put them in hold unto 
the next day. Acts iv. 3, 

6. A fortified place; a fort; a castle; a place 
of security: often called a Stronghold.— 

7. The whole interior cavity of a ship, be- 
tween the liofctom and the lowest deck; in a 
vessel of one deck, the whole interior space 
from the keel to the deck.— S. In 7nusic, the 
character /Cs, directing the pei'former to 
pause on the note or rest over which it is 
placed. Called also a JPause. 

Holdback (hdld''bak), n. 1. Check; hinder- 
ance; restraint; obstacle. 

The only holdback is the aflection, and passionate 
love, that we bear to our wealth. Hammond. 

2. The iron or strap on the shaft of a vehicle 
to which !i part of the harness is attached, 
in order to enable the animal to hold back 
the vehicle when going down hill; a di*ag. 
Hold-beam (lidid'bem), 71 . Ifmit. one of the 
lowest range of beams in a merchant vessel 
In a man-of-war they support the orlop- 
deck. 

Holden, pp. of AoZd. 

Holder (hold'er), n. 1. One who or that 
which holds; one who gnisps, embraces, 
confines, restrains, believes, possesses, and 
the like.— 2. Something by or in which a 
thing is hold or contained; as, a holder for 
a flat-iron.— 3. Naut. one who is employed 
in the hold.— 4. A payee of a hiU of exchange 
or a lU’omissoiT note. 

Holder-foiflili (Ii61d'6r-f5rth), 7i. One who 
holds forth; aharangiier; a preacher. Ad- 
dison, 

Holdfast (hokVfast), tt. 1. Something used 
to secure and hold in place something else; 
a catch; a hook; a long nail with a flat 
short head for seciudiig objects to a wall; a 
clamp and the like.— 2. »Support; hold. 

His holdfast was gone, his footing lost. Montagu. 

Holding (holdffng), n, 1. A tenure; the na- 
ture of a right granted by a superior to a 
vassal; a farm held of a superior; anything 
that is held.— 2. t The burden or chorus of 
a song. Shale. 

The undersong or holding whereof is, ‘ It is iiierrie 
in hall where beards wag all* 

The Serving Afan's Comfort, 

8. That wliich holds, binds, or influences; 
hold; influence; power. 

Everything would be drawn from its holdings in 
the country to the personal favour and iiicfinatioii of 
the prince, ■ Btt-rke. 

HoMing-^OUnd (holdTng-ground),u. Naut. 
Good anchoring-ground. 

Hole (hdl), w. [A Sax. /ioA hollow, cavern, 
hole. Comp, D. hoi, leel. hoi, hold, a hol- 
low, a cavity; O.H.G. hoi, G. kohl, holloAv; 
of same root as A. Sax. helan, to cover, to 
conceal, whence hell; or as Gr. Icoilos, hol- 
low.] 1. A hollow place or cavity in any solid 
body, natural or artificial; a perforation, 
orifice, aperture, pit, rent, fissure, crevice, 
or the like. 

Jehoiada the priest took a chest, and bored a holzo 
in the lid of it. 2 Ki. xH. 9. 

Specifloally— 2. Tlie excavated habitatiori- 
of certaiuAvild beasts, as the fox, the badger, 
&c. ; hence, a mean habitation; a narrow or 
dark lodging. 

How much more happy thou, that art content 

To live •within this little Au/i’, tlmn I 

Wlio after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Dryden. 

—A hole in o7ie’s coat, n flaw in one's reputa- 
tion ; a weak spot in one's character.— S yn. 
Uent, fissure, crevice, orifice, aperture, in- 


ch, cAaiu; eh, Sc. loch; g, go; j,yob; ii, JTr. tea; ng, smg; Tii, then; tli, f/tiii; 
Vob. II. 


w, wig; wii, ivhig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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'terstice, perforation, excavation, pit, cave, 

Hole <h61), t\u pret. App. holed; ppr. holing, 
To uo into a hole. ii. J onson. 

Hole 1- xt 

hole or holes in; as, to hole a post for the 
insertion of rails or bars. 

"Widi thrawing: of the /tokd stone, with hurlinjf of 
their darts. Ckcpman. 

% To drive into a hole, as in golfing, or into 
a Img, as in billiards.— 3. In miniiig, to un- 
tiercufc a coal-seam. See IIolbb. 

Hole, t Hoi, t (t. Entire; whole; sound. Cliau- 

HS'e-and-comer (hol'and-hor-nfir), n. 
Clandestine; underhand. 

Such is the wretched trickery of hole-and-corner 
buffery! These are not its only firtihces, Diefiens. 

Holectypus (iio-Iek'ti-pus), n. (.Or. holo%, 
eritii-e, wholly, and ektiwos, embossed. 3 A 
fossil genus of sea-urchins, with a hemi- 
spherical circular shell, strengthened iu- 
tejmally by five strong ribs or projections. 
Holer (hol'er), n. In inininfu one who im- 
: dercuts the coal seam for 2 or 3 feet in- 
: wards with a light pick, and then by driving 
in wedges breaks away the portions that 
have been holed. 

Holibut (lio'Ii-but). See Halibut. 
Holidame did'li-dani), n, [Apparently from 
holy and daine, but really a corruption of 
halidom^] Same as J/ah'dom. 

I 3 y iny hoitdimte here comes iCathariua I Shah. 

Holiday <ho'li-da),//2.. [Holy and day.] 1. A 
consecrated day; a religious anniversary; a 
day set apart for commemorating some im- 
portant event or in honour of some person. 

2 . An occasion of joy and gaiety. 

My approach has made a little holiday, 

A nd every face w'as dress’d in smiles to meet me. 

Roioe, 

3 . A day of exemption from labour; a day 
of amusement; a day or a number of dajs 
during which a person is released from liis 
everyday labours. 

If all the year were playing holidays. 

To sport would be as tedioii.s as to work, Shak. 

Holiday (hoai-da), a. h Pertaining to a 
festival; befitting a holiday; cheerful; joyous; 
as, a suit of clothes. 

Now I am in a holiday limnour. Shak, 

2. Adapted for or proper to a special oc- 
■ '.casiom, ■ 

Cournjfe is but a holiday kind of virtue, to be seldom 
exercised. : ^ ^ ^ Dryden. 

Holily (holi-li;), adv, l. In a holy or de- 
vout manner; piously; with sanctity.-— 2. Sa- 
credly; inviolalily.' ‘Friendship . . . that 
so holily was observed.’ Sir P. Sidney. 
•;"[Eai‘e.3.^ ' ■ 

Holiness (hoTi-nes), l. The state or qua- 
lity of being holy or sinless ; purity or in- 
tegrity of moral character; freedom from 
sin; sanctity ; the feeling of antipathy or 
repugnance to moral evil (see extract).' 
Applied to the Supreme Being, holiness de- 
notes perfect purity or integrity of moral 
character, one of his essential attributes. 

//oltnoss suggests the idea, not of perfect virtue, 
but of that peculiar affection wherewuh a bemg-of 
.perfectvittue regards moral evil; and so much indeed 
IS this the precise and characteristic import of the 
term, that, had there been no evil, either actual or con- 
ceivable, in the universe there would have been no 
holiness. There would have been perfect truth and 
'• perfect righteousness, yet not /witness; for this is a 
, .word which denotes neitlier any one of the virtues in 
particular, nor the assemblagre of them all put to- 
gether, but the recoil or the repulsion of these towards 
the opposite vices— a recoil that never would have 
been felt, if vice had been so far a nonentity as to be 
neither an object of real existence nor an object of 
thaiight, ChalmeKv. 

■2. The state of anything hallowed, or con- 
secrated to God or to his worship ; saci'ed- 
uess.— 3, That which is separated to the 
service of God. 

Israel was holiness unto the Lord, Jer, ii, 3. 

. 4. A title of the pope, and formerly of the 
Greek emperors,— Sra. I*iety, devotion, god- 
liness, religiousness, sanctity, saeredness. 
Holing-axe (hoViug-aivs), n. A narrow axe 
for cutting holes in posts. 

Holla (hoi-la'). [Fr. hoki—Jio ! ho ! and id. 
there.] An exclamation to some one at a 
distance, in order to call attention or in 
ajiswer to one that hails. Written also Hollo, 
SoUoa. 

The albatross did follow; 

And every cUiy for food or play 
Came to the mariner’s /!<?//<?. Coleridse. 

Holla, Hollo (holTa, hol'16), v.i. To call 
out or exclaim; to shout or cry aloud. ‘ He 
hollaed'hnt even now.' Shah See Halloo. 
Holland (hoFland), n. A liind of fine linen 
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originally manufactured in Holland; also a 
coarser linen fabric unbleached or dyed 
brown used for covering furniture, carpets, 
&c., or for making window-blinds and the 
like. , i.- f 

Hollander (hol'lancl-C*r), n. A native of 
Holland. , 

HollandiSh (hol'hind-i.sh), a. Like Hqllainl. 
Hollands (hoFlandz), n. A sort of gin im- 
ported from Holland. . „ 

HoHen (hol'len), n. A local name for Jlolly 
(which see). . ■ rr 77 

Hollo (hol'16), n. v.i. inter). Same as Uolla. 
Hollow Oiol'lO). Cl- [A. Sax. holy, holh, a 
hollow space. See Hole. 3 1 . Containing^ an 
empty space, natural or artificial, within a 
solid substance; not solid; having a vacant 
space or cavity within; as, a hollow tree; a 
hollow rock; a hollow sphere. 

J/olloiv with boards sUalt thou make it. 

Exod. xxvii, S. 

2. Concave; sunken; as, a hollow eye; a 
hollow cheek. — 3. Beep ; low ; resembling* 
sound reverberated from a cavity, or desig- 
nating such a sound; as, a * hollow roar.’ 
Dryden. 

The mingled measure ... 

In /m/,f<7w murmurs died away. Collins. 

4. Hot sincere or faithful; false; deceitful; 
not sound; as, a holloui heart. 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try. 

Directly seasons him his enemy. Shak. 

5, Thorongh ; complete ; out-and-out ; as, a 

hollow beating; a /miZoio victory. LGolloq.] 
—Hollow spar. Same as Syn. 

Concave, sunken, low, vacant, empty, void, 
false, faithless, deceitful, hollow-hearted. 

Hollow (hollo), n. A depression or excava- 
tion below the general level or in the siib- 
.stance of anything; an empty space in any- 
thing; a cavity, natural or artificial; con- 
cavity; a cave or cavern; a den; a hole; a 
groove; a channel; a canal; as, the hollow 
of the hand; the hollow of a tree. ‘Some 
vault or hollowd Bacon. 

Forests grew 

Upon the barren hoUenus, high o’ershading* 

The haunts of savage beasts. Priot'. 

The little springs and rills are conveyed through 
little channels into the main hollow of the aqueduct. 

jladison. 

Hollow (liol'lo), v.t. [From the adj.] To 
make hollow, as by digging, cutting, or en- 
graving; to excavate. 

Trees rudely did the waves sustain 
Ere ships in triumph ploughed the watery plain 
Dryden. 

Hollow (IioHo), adv. XTttorly; completely; 
out-and-out; generally with the verbs heat, 
carry, and the like; as, lie heat him hoUow; 
he carried it hollow. [Colloq.] 

Hollow (hol'lo), v.l To shout. See Holla, 
Hollow (hol'lQ), v.t. To urge or call on by 
shouting. 

He has hollowed the hounds upon a velvet-headed 
knobbler. Sir IV. Scott. 

Hollow-boned (holTo-boiid), a. Having the 
bones hollow, not solid, as 
birds. . 

Hollow - brick ( hoi ' lo- 
brik), TL A brick made 
with perforations through 
it for the purpose of warm- 
ing oiv ventilation, or to 
prevent moisture from 
penetrating a wall. 
Hollow-eyed(horid-Id),a. 
Having sunken eyes. ^Hol- 
low-eyed, sharp - looking 
wretch.' Bhak. 
Hollow-hearted (hol'io- 
harfc-ed), a. Insincere; de- 
ceitful ; not sound and true; of practice or 
sentiment different from profession. 

The disaffected, 

And close malignantsi are detected. Hudibvas. 

Hollow-horned (hoTlo-hornd), a. Having 
the horns hollow as oxen. 

Hollowly (hori6-H), ail\). In a hollow man- 
ner; insincerely; deceitfully. 

Crown what I profess with kind eveat 

If I speak true; if hotlowiy, invert 

What best is boded me, tq mischief! Shak. 

Hollowness (hoTlo-nes), n. 2. The state of 
being hollow; cavity; depres.sion of sm-face; 
excavation. —3. Insincerity; deceitfniness; 
treachery. 

The hardness of most hearts, hollowness oi 
others, and the baseness and Ingratitude of almost 
South. 

Hpllow-newel (Iiol'16-nu-el), n. Tn arch 
the well-hole or opening in the centre of 
winding stairs. ,See Newel. 



Hollow- bricks. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fjill; me, met, her; 


Hollow-plane (hol'lo-plfm), n. A moulding 
plane with a convex sole. 

Hollow-punch (horio-punsh), n. A pimch 
with a circular cutting edge for cutting 
holes for rivets, eyelets, &g., in leather, 
cloth, paper, or where a smooth round hole 
is to be cut in a soft yielding material. 

Hollow-rail (hol'lo-ral), n. A tubular rail- 
■way rail, heated with steam to prevent tliu 
accretion of ice. 

Hollow-root (hol'lo-rdt), n. A plant, Adoxa 
Moschatellina, nat. order Caprifoliaceje. Stu 
Adoxa. 

Hollow- spar (horio-spUr), n. Same as 
Hohlspath. 

Hollow-square (hollo-skwar), n. A body 
of soldiers drawn up in the form of a square, 
with an emjdy space in the middle. 

Hollow-toned (hoTlo-tond), a. Having a 
tone or sound like that coming from a 
cavity; deep-toned. 

Hollow-wall (3iol'16-w(d), n. A wall built 



HoIIow-wall, 


in two thicknesses, leaving a cavity or cavi- 
ties between, either for the purpose of pre- 
venting moisture from being driven by 
storms through the brickwork, fur ventilat- 
ing, for preserving a uniform temperature 
in apartments, or for saving materials. 

Hollow- ware (hol'lo-wrir), n. A general 
trade name given to various iron articles 
which are liollow, aa cauldrons, kettles, 
saucepans, coifce-inills, Arc. HollowMvare is 
of two kinds, cast-iron and wrovght-iron. The 
name is also sometimes applied to earthen- 
ware. 

Hollow-wort (hoT16-w6rth n. The name 
of a succulent pbmt with pink flower.s, 
Corydalkcam. 

HoHyOml'lI)* n. [A. Sax. holegn, Jiolen, holly, 
alder, elder'; 0. E. and Se. hollen, hollin, holly; 



Holly [Iie.v A^iti/blium), 


allied to W. cclyn, Gael, miliomi, hoFy. 
Comp. AcZnd-oak), which is=holen, with 7a 
instead of 71.3 1. A plant of the genus Ilex(/. 
Afj%tifoliu7n), and the only British species of 
that germs. It belongs to the nat. order Aqui- 
foliaceic. The common holly, of which there 
are many varieties, grows to tlie height of 
from 20 to 30 feet; the stem by age becomes 
large, and is covered with a grayish smooth 
bark, and set with branches which foxin a sort 
of cone. The leaves are oblong oval, of alucid 
green on the upper suriace, but pale on the 
under surface; the edges are indented and 
waved, with sharp thorns terminating each of 
the points. The dowers grow in clusters, and 
are succeeded by roundish berrie.s, which 
turn to a beautiful re<l about Michaelmas. 
This plant is a beautiful evergreen, and ex- 
cellently adapted for hedges and fences, as 
it bears clipping. The wood is hard and 
white, and is much employed for turnery 
work, for drawing upon, for knife-handles, 
(fee. Of the bark bird-lime is made by ma- 
ceratiems, and houses and churches at 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tfdie, tub, liqll; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc, abune; y, Sc. icy. 
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Cliristinas aro adorned witli the leaves 
aiid heiTKJs, a relic probably of Druidism. — 
2. The holm-oak (QuerGm Ilexu an ever- 
green oak, often called JIoUj/-aali\-~Knee-‘ 
holly, a j)lfint, the butcher’s-broom (Iluscus 
acuieatus). Seej Euscus.-— /S'ca-AoW;//, a plant, 
Eryngium maritimum. See EiiYNOi). 
Holly^t ndy. Entirely; wholly. Chaumr. 
HollylfOOk ( boTli-hok), n. [O.E, hoUhoc, 
from holy, and A. Sax. hocc, a mallow; called 
‘holy ’from being: originally broHglit from 
the Holy Land, j A plant iAlthea rosea), nat. 
order Malvacete. it is a nati^'c. of China 
and of Southern Europe, and is a frequent 
ornament of our gardens. There are many 
varieties, with single and double dowers, 
ciiaracterized by the tints of yellow, red, 
purple, and dark pui'ple approacliing to 
black. The leaves are said to yield a blue 
colouring matter not iiiierior to indigo. 
Holly-oak (holdi-6k), n. Same as Bolm-oalc. 
Holly-tree (hol'li-tre), n. Same as Holly. 
Holm, Holme (holm or hom), n. See 
KOUI-OAK. 

Holm, Holme (holm or hom), n. [A. Sax. 
LG, G. and Dan. hohn, a small island in a 
liver; Sw. holme, Icel. h6lmr, an island.] 
1. An islet or river island; in Orkney, a 
small island oif a larger one. --2. A low flat 
tract of rich land by the side of a river. 

The soft wind blowing- over meadowy holms. 

Tennyson, 

Holm is frequently joined with other syl- 
lables in names of places, as Step/ioZme, 
Flath/ioZme. 

Holmite (hdlm'it or hom'it), n. A variety of 
carbonate of lime: so called from Mr, Holme, 
wlio analyzed it. 

Holm-oak (holm'ok or hom'dk), n. [O.E. 
hollen, A. Sax, holen, holly: the leaves of 
one sort of evergreen oak resemble those 
of the holly. See Holly.] The everp-een 
oak; the Qaercus Ilex. 

Holoblastic (holo-blast-ik), a. In zool. a 
term applied to ova, such as those of mam- 
mals, of which the yolk is entirely germinal. 
Holocaust (hoTo-kftst), n, [Gr. /mfos, whole, 
and kaustos, burned, from kaid, to burn.] 
A burnt sacrifice or offering, the whole of ' 
which was consumed by fire, a species of 
sacrifice in use among the .Tews and some 
pagan nations; now sometimes applied to a i 
great slaughter or sacrifice of life. 

Eumenes cut a piece from every part of the victim, 
and by tliis he made it an holocanst, or an entire sac- 
rifice. JSroonti. 

Holocephali (ho-lo-sefa-li), n, pi. [Gr. 
halos, entire, and kephale, the head,] A 
siib-order of fishes of the order Elasmo- 
branchii, characterized by long jaws encased 
by dental plates and a cartilaginous endo- 
skeleton. Only two genera are known to 
exist now; the fossil species range from the 
bottom of the oolite to the present age. 
The best known living member of this sub- 
order is the CMmem wio?isf;YA% sometimes 
called ‘ king of the herrings. ' See Chimera, 4 
Holocryptic (Iio-lo-krip'tik), a. [Gr. holos, 
whole, complete, and krypto, to conceal.] 
Wholly or effectively concealing ; specifi- 
cally, descriptive of a cipher incapable of 
being read except by one who has the key, 
Hoio^aph (lio'lo-graf), n. [Gr. /iqfos, whole, 
and to write.] Any writing, as a 

letter, deed, testament, ^c., wholly written 
by the person from whom it bears to pro- 
ceed. 

Let who says 

‘The soul’s a clean white paper, ' rather say, 

A palimpsest, a prophet’s holograph 

Defiled, erased, ana covered by a monk s. 

B. B. Browning. 

Holograph (lioTo-graf), a. A term applied to 
a manuscript document or letter written and 
signed by the grantor or sender ; as, the 
will is holograph of the grantor. 

A holograph letter by a man of quality is a true 
treasure. Latnb. 

Holographic, Holographical(hp-io-gi-afik, 
ho-lo-gra£'ik-al), a. Forming or relating to 
a holograph; written by the hand of the 
person from whom it comes ; holograph, 
See preceding article. 

Holohedral (ho-lo-he'dral), a. [Gr. holes, 
whole, and hedra, seat, base,] In mineral. 
a term applied to a crystal with all the 
similai' edges or angles similarly replaced. 
Holometahola (lio'lo-ine-tab"o-la), n.pZ. The 
section of the class Insec ta which undergo 
a complete metamorphosis. See iNSEOr, 
HolomotaboliC (ho'lo-me-ta-boT'ik); a. [Gr. 
holoB, entire, complete, and weta&oiA chang e. ] 
In zool. a term applied to insects which 
undergo a complete metamorphosis. 
Holometer (hOTlom'et-6r)j 71. [Gr. holos, all, 


eh, cAain; Oh, Sc. loch; g, go’, j, Job; 


and metreo, to measure,] A mntbeniatical 
instrument for tfiking all kind.s of measures, 
both on the earth and in the lie.avens; a 
pantoineter. 

Holophanerous (Tio-io-fan'e-nis), a. [Gr. 
halos, entire, wholly, mid ‘phaneros, visible, 
from phaiiid, to show.] In zool an epithet 
applied to the metamorphosis of insects 
wlien complete. 

Holophotal (hol-o-fo'tal), n. [Gr. holos, 
whole, and phos, phato.‘f, light] In optics, 
reflecting the rays of light in one unbroken 
mass 'Without perecptilile loss; as, a 
pliotal reilector. 

HoloptycMus (lio-lop-tik'i-us), n. [Gr. holos, 
entire, and ptychii, a wrinkle.] A genus of 
fo.ssil ganoid fishes occurring in tlie upjier 
old red sandstone, .so named from tlieir 
wrinkled enamelled scales. Tlie head was 
covered with large plates, and the body 
with bony seales, rhombic or cycloid in 
form. Their Jaws, besides being armed with 
numerous sharp -pointed fish -teeth, were 
furnished with large teeth of a conical form. 
The fin spines were large and the bones only 
partially ossified, tht=) centre being cartila- 
ginous, They were from S to 12 feet in 
length. The name Holoptychius is now 
limited to the fossils of tlie old red sand- 
stone, and that of lihizodus given to those 
of the coal-measures. 

Holosericeous (holo-se-ri'‘shus), a. [Gr. 
holos, entire, and L. sericens, silken.] In 
hot covered with minute silky hairs, dis- 
covered better by tlie touch than by sight. 
Holosteujn (ho-los'te-um), n. [Gr. holos, 
whole, and osteon, bone ; applied by anti- 
phrasis to this plant, which is soft and deli- 
cate.] A genus of plants, nat, order C'aryo- 
phyllaceae. species are small insigni- 
ficant chickAveed-like annuals. B. tmihel- 
Zetiftm is a native of Britain. 

Holostomata (ho-lo-stora'a-ta), «. pZ. [Gr. 
holos, whole, and sfoma, a mouth,] A divi- 
sion of gasteropodous molluscs in which i 
the aperture of the shell is rounded or 
entire. | 

Holostome (ho'lo-stom), n. In zool. a mem- 
1 her of the Holostomata. ! 

Holotlinre (ho'Io-thmO- A holothnrian. ! 
Holotliiirla(ho-Io-thu‘ri-a), w. A genus of ' 
marine animals of the order Holotimrioidea. 
(See HoLOTHUEloniEA.) Also, as a plural, 
the Hoiothurians. 

Holothuriaa (ho-lo-thti'ri-an), n. In zool. 
a member of the Holothurioidea, 
HolothUXiaD (ho-io-thuTi-an), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Holothiuioidea. 

I Hoiotiturioidea (ho'lo-tlifi-ri-td‘'de-a), ti. pi. 

[Gr, halos, whole, thuriun, dim. of t Au7U,open- 
I ing, door, mouth, and eulas, resemblauee. J 
I The sea-cucumbers or sea-slugs, an order 
i of eGliinodernis destitute of the calcareous 
1 plates typical of tue class, but with a leathery 
I integument open at both ends, and pierced 
I by orifices through which suctorial feet or 
arabulacra protrude. They have the mouth 
surrounded by tentacula; a long convoluted 
; alimentary canal ; respiratory organs near 
; the anus, and generally in the form of two 
I branching arborescent tubes (forming the 
‘respiratory tree') into which the water is 
admitted ; and the organs of both sexes on 
each individual. They are capable of extend- 
ing themselves to several times the length 
they have in a state of repose, and of extra- 
ordinary reproduction of parts, even of vital 
organs. The youngundergo a metamorphosis 
during development They abound in the 
Asiatic seas, the bdehe-de-mer or trepang 
being a member of the family. 

Holotir,t?i. A whoremonger. Chaucer. 
Holp, Holpen (holp, hdlp'n). the antiquated 
prec. and pp. of See Help, 

By foul play, as thou sayest, were we heaved thence, 
But blessedly hither. Shah. 

I could not be unthankful, I who was 

Entreated thus and E. B. Browning. 

Holster (hdl'stdr), 7i. [D. holster, a pistol- 
case; comp. A, Sax. /ifloZsZer, a hiding-place, 
a recess, from helan, to cover, to hide; 
Icel, /mZster, Dan. kylster, a ea'&e.'] A 
leathern case for a pistol, carried by a Iioi’se- 
man at tbe fore-part of his saddle. 
Holstered (hoTst^rd), a. Bearing holsters; 
as, a holstered sd>eed. 

Holt (holt), ti. [A. vSax. O.Sax. and L.G. holt, 
grove, wood; D. G. holz, wood, tim- 

ber. Comp, Gael, and Ir. mil, coille, pi. 
coiZZfe, wood; W. cel, celt, shelter, covert.] 
A wood or woodland; an orchard; a plan- 
tation: seldom used except in poetry or in 
provincial English, common as an element 
in names of places in England. 


ii, Fi’. ton; ng, shi^; th, f/ien; tli, thin; 
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Comes .T, vapour from the snar^nu, bluckeuiug over 
heath and holt, 

Cramminff alt the blast before it, in its breast a thun- 
derbolt. Tmnyson. 

Holt.t For Eoldeth. Chaucer. 

Holt (holt), n. [Corrupted for /mZd] Ahold; 
a place of security; a burrow; specifically, a 
deep liole in a river for the protection of 
fish. ‘ Gone to holt’ C. Kingsley. 
Holus-bolus (lioTug-hodiis), adv. [From 
whole, and bolus, a pill] All at a gulp; al- 
together; all at once; as, he swallow'ed it 
holus-bolus. [Vulgar.] 

Holus-bolus (holiis-lio'lus), The whole; 
all taken collectively; as, he drove out the 
holus-bolus of them. [Vulgar. ] 

Holy; (hd'li), a. [A. Sax. heU/g, D. and G. 
heilig, Icel heilagr, fyan. hellig, holy; from 
A. Sax. hdl, O.G. and Icel. heii, Goth, hails, 
whole, sound, safe. See Hale, Heal, Hal- 
low, die.] 1, Free from sin and Biriful affec- 
tions; pure in Iieai't, temper, or dispositions; 
pious; godly; as, a holy man; a holy di.spo- 
sition ; holy zeal, 

Be ye holy: for I am holy. i Pet. i. i6. 

2, Hallowed; consecrated or set apart to a 
sacred use, or to the service or wor-ship of 

! God; having a sacred character or associa- 
tions; revered; reverend; as, the holy Sab- 
bath; holy oil ; holy vessels; a holy priest- 
hood. 

Where'er we tread, ’tishaiiutecl, Ac/j/ ground. 

By rati. 

An evil soul producing holy witness 

J.5 like a villain with a .smibngf cheek. Shak. 
—Holy Alliance, a league formed by the 
sovereigns of Eussia, Austiaa, and Prussia 
after the defeat of Napoleon I, at Waterloo, 
on the proposal, it is said, of the empcu’or 
Alexander of Eussia, and to which all the 
European sovereigns finally gave in their 
adhesion. Its ostensible object was to regu- 
late the relations of the states of Christen- 
dom in accordance with scriptural prin- 
ciples, but its real end was the maintenance 
of existing dynasties. A special clause de- 
barred any member of the Bonaparte family 
from ascending a European thr(me, Upon 
the secession of France and England tlie 
alliance ceased to have any real existence. 
—Holy of holies, in Scrip, the innermost 
apartment of the Jewish tabeniacle or tem- 
ple where the ark was kept, and wliere no 
person entered except the high-priest once 
a year . — Holy Chost or Holy S^drit, the Di- 
vine Spirit; the third person in the Trinity. 
—Holy grail. See Grail. —JJ'oZ.vG//ice, the In- 
quisition. —iJoZy one, a person set apart for 
the service of God.— TZie Holy One, the Su- 
preme Being.— -jF/oZii/ Orders. See Order.— 
Holy rood, the cross or crucifix, particularly 
one placed in churches on the rood beam over 
the entrance of the chancel. -~ZroZ 2 / !r/iim'- 
day, Ascension-day; or, among E. Catholics, 
Thursday in Holy Week (as they also say 
Holy Saturday). — Holy loar, a war to rescue 
the Holy Land from the infidels; a crusade; 
a war carried on by the Christians again.st 
the Saracens in tiie 11th, 12fch, and l3th 
centuries.— JfoZy wate?’, in the M. Oath, Ch. 
salted water consecrated by the priest, and 
used in various rites and ceremonies, as in 
baptism, the consecration of relics, churches, 
&c. -Holy-waterfount, in the 11. Oath. Ch. the 
vessel containing the holy water. Called 
also Holy-water Stock, Holy-water Stone, 
Holy-imter. Stoup, Holy -water Vat, tfec. . 
See Fount, Sfjmnr.—Holy-xmter clerk, a 
contemptuous name for a poor scholar; 
also, a person who carried the holy water.— 
Holy week, the week before Easter (the last 
week of Lent), in which the passion of our 
Saviour is commemorated.— JEZoZ// lorit, the 
sacred Scriptures. —SvN. Pious, devout, 
godly, religious, immaculate, divine, hal- 
lowed, consecrated, sanctified, sacred. 

Holy-cross (l^dTi-kros), n. l. An order of 
Aiigustinian canons, suppressed in the seven- 
teenth century. — 2. An ecclesiastical order 
established in France in 1S34, who devote 
themselves to preaching and education— 
the brothers educating orphan boys, and 
instructing them in trades or agriculture, 
the sisters educating girls and attending 
the sick.— 3. A society formed by clerical 
members of the extreme ritualistic section 
of the Engli.sh Church. 

Holy-cross Day, See Holt-rood Day, 

Holy-cruel (hd'li-krb-el), a. Cruel from ex- 
cess of holine.ss. ‘Be not so holy-eriiell 
Shak. 

Holyday (hdli-da). See Holiday. 

Holy -fire (hd'li-fxr), n. In the iZ. Cath. 
and Gx'eeJc Churches, a light kindled on 
Holy Saturday, the Saturday preceding. 


Wi trig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Easter Siuiday, by sparks froni a _ ftbit. 
All the lights tm previously e.\tingiusned, 
and the hoIy-f«‘e is greeted by the ecclesi- 
astics on their Iviiees esclaimhig ‘Lunien 
ChTisti’ (Light of Christ). At Lome t he 
ceremony is performed in presence of «ie 
pope. At Jerusalem it is celebrated by the 
Greelc and Annenian clergy combined. There 
the li'dit is represented as miraculous. 

Holy Ghost. See under Holy. 

Holy Grass. See Hiekochloe. 

Holy-rood (hd'li-rbd), 71. See under Holy. 
Holy-rood, Day, The fourteenth day of 
September, on which a religious festival is 
observed in memory of the exaltation of our 
Siivhmr’s cross. Called also llohj -cross Day. 
Holy-Stoaie (ho'li-ston), A soft sand- 

stone used by seamen for cleaning the decks 
of ships. „ 

Holy-stone (ho'li-ston), v.t To scrub the 

deck of a vessel with holy-stone. 
Holy-thistle (holi-tliis4), n. A plant, the 

blessed-thistle {Gentavj7*ect &cncdmto). 
Holy-water (hd'-li-wa-ter), n. See under 
Holy. 

Holy-water Sprinkler, n. 1 . An instrument 
w.ith which to 
sprinkle holy 
water. It con- 
sists of a bunch, 
of twigs or 
bnisli of horse- 
hair set in. 
handle. After 
lieing dipped in 
the holy-water 
vessel it is shak- 
en towards or 
over the congre- 
gation. Called ' 
also AsperpiZZue. 

AsperyUlum. — 

2. A name some- 
times given to 
a weapon of of- Holy-water Sprinkler.— Picard, 
fence used in the 

middle ages, called more commonly 3Iorn- 
ijiff-star (which bqg). 

Holy-week (hd'Ii-Wek), m See under Holy. 
Homage (honi'aj), ?i. ho^mnage, Tr. 

homenattje, froniMetlL. hominatioum, hom- 
age, from L. ?iomo, hatnims, a man, in 
Med, L. a client, a vassal. The termina- 
tion aficum, not rare in classical Latin, be- 
came much more generally used towards 
the end of the empire, and is especially 
common in the charters of the sixth and 
seventh centuiues. In France it Ijecame 
modified successively into atewn, atye, aijCt 
which last form it retains inmodern French. 
Comp, age, from L. cetaiicuni; damage, dam- 
naticurn; stage, statiewm; village, villati- 
cum; voyage, ciatiemn.'] 1. In feudal law, 
a symbolical acknowledgment made by a 
feudal tenant to and in presence of his lord 
on receiving the investiture of a fee or com- 
ing to it by succession, that he was his man 
or vassal. The tenant, being ungirt and 
uncovered, kneeled and held up both his 
hands between those of the lord, who sat 
before him, and there professed that 'he 
did become his man, from that day forth, 
of life and limb, and earthly honour,’ and 
then received a kiss from his lord.— 2. Obeis- 
ance ; respect paid by external action ; re- 
spect or reverential regard; deference. 

Go, go, with hemag'e yon proud victors meet I 
Dryden. 

Paying on ignominious to all >v3io pos- 

:sessed inftuetice in the courts. Macaulay, 

8. Eeverence directed to the Supreme Being; 
reverential worship ; devout affection.— 
Homage ancestral is where a man and his 
ancestors have, time out of mind, held their 
land of the lord by homage.— homage, 
a mere acknowledgment of tenure without 
fealty or the services consequent upon it.— 
Liege homage, a homage which included 
fealty and certain services. 

Homage (hom'aj), v.t 1 , To pay respect to 
by external action; to give reverence to; to 
profess fealty.— 2. To subject in token of 
reverence and fealty. 

T D her great Neptune hmiaged all his streams, 
■Cowley, 

Homageable (hom'aj-a-bl), a. Bound to 
pay homage. 

Homage-jury (hom'aj-ju-ri), n. A jury in 
a court-barem, consisting of tenants that do 
homage, who ai*e to inquire and make pre- 
sentments of the death of tenants, surren- 
ders, admittances, and the like. Wharton. 
Homager (hoiu''ai-er), n. One who docs or 
is botuid to do homage; one who liolds laud 
of another by homage. 


AU the rest of the Saxon kings being homivrfrs ta 
hini (Ethelbert), J^nller 

Homagium (hom-a'ji-um), m [L.L.] Hom- 
age, 

HomalOEOtus (hom-al-ou'o-tus), n. [Hr. 
Jmmlos, on the same level, and 7iotos, the 
hack.} A genus of trilobites found in the 
Silurian and Devonian formations. 
Homalopsid® (ho-ma-lop'si-de), n. pi [Gr. 
homalos, regular, 62 js, the countenance, and 
eidos, resemblance. ] A family of fresh-water 
colubrine snakes, infesting the lumds and 
rivers of India and the Eastern Archipelago. 
They sometimes attain a considerable size, 
and are reported venomous. 

Homaloptera (ho-mal-op'te-ra), h. pi [Gr. 
lumialos, regular, and j^teron, a wing. ] A 
small order of dipterous insects, called Du- 
pipa 7 ^a, from larvte remaining within 
the body of the mother till tliey have at- 
tained the pupa state. Several are wing- 
less, and all are parasitic, one remarkable 
genus, Nycteribia, infesting bats. 

Homarus (hom'a-rus), w. A genus of deoa- 
podons, long-tailed crustaceans, containing 
the marine lobsters. Neplirops (which see) 
is a sub-genus. See Lobstek. 

Houibre (om'br), n. Same as On i&rr. 

It was there that Egaiite Orleans roasted partridges 
on the night when he and the Marquis of Steyne won 
a hundred thousand from a great personage at 
hombre, Thackeray. 

Home (horn), n. [A. Sax. hdrm, home, dwell- 
ing, fai-m, village. Comp. L.G. and Fris. 
ham, G. heim, Goth, Jiaims, abode, village, 
&c. Cog. Lith. Icaimas, Gr. kamS, a village, 
probably L. quies, quiet, &c.] 1. One’s own 
abode; one’s own dwelling; the house or 
place in which one resides; the abode of 
the family or household of which one forms 
a member; hence, a place or state of i’e.st 
and comfort; a future state; the grave. 

His great love, sharp as his spur, hath help liitn 

To his /iowir before us. S/idk, 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home. Waller, 

2. One’s own country; as, let affairs at home 
be well managed by the administration. 

They who pass through a foreign country toivards 
their native " .rider bury. 

3. The place of constant residence; the seat. 

Flandria, by plenty, made the home of war. Prior. 

4. An institute or establishment, generally 
formed for a benevolent purpose, such as 
to afford to the homeless, sick, or desti- 
tute the comforts of a home; as, a sailoi-s’ 
home; an orphans’ home, ttc,— At home, 
(«.) in or about one’s own house or lodgings; 
at the abode of the household to which one 
belongs; not travelling or visiting at a dis- 
tance; (&) in one’s own country. 

Traveller.? ne’er did lie, 

Though fools condeinn ’em. Shah. 

—At home in or on a subject, conversant, 
familiar, thoroughly acquainted with it.— To 
Qnake o?ie's self at home, to conduct one’s 
self in another’s house as unrestrainedly as 
if at home.— S yn. Abode, residence, dwell- 
ing, habitation. 

Home (l^om), a. 1. Connected with one’s 
home or place of abode, or with one’s coun- 
try; domestic: often opposed to/oreipn; 
as, Imne comforts ; lioine aifectioiis ; home 
manufactures; hoyne affairs. -~2. Close; to the 
point; poignant; pointed. 

I am sorry to give him such /!<?»?? thrusts. 

—Home farm, home pay'h home wood, the 
farm, park, or wood adjoining a mansion- 
house or residence of a landed proprietor. 
Home (hom), adv. 1, To one’s home; to one’s 
place of abode or one’s native country; to 
the place or person to which a thing belongs; 
as, to go home, Qomehome, \mngho7ne, carry 
home: often opposed to abroad, or in a 
foreign country; as, my brother will return 
hoyne in the first ship from India,— 2. To the 
point; to the mark aimed at; to the desired 
place or distance; so as to produce an in- 
tended effect ; effectively ; satisfactorily; 
closely; thoroughly; fully; as, to strike 
hoyne; to charge home; to pay home; to 
speak home, ‘ Satisfy me hoyne. ’ [All these 
usages are found in Shakspero.] 

This is a consideration that conies home to our 
interest. Addison. 

Speak not at large, say, I am thine, 

And then they have their answer G. Herbert. 

—To come home (naut), said of an anchor 
when it loosens from the ground by the 
violence of the wind or current, <fec. 
Home-blow (hdmT)lo), n. A vvoll-directed 
or effective blow. 


Homeborn (libm'borii), a. 1. Native; natural. 

Ann 

These creatures from homehorn intriusick harm, 

, Donne.. 

2, .Domestic; not foreign, 

One law- shall be to him that is homeborn, and unto 
the stranger that sojourneth among you. Ex. xii. 49. 

Home -bound (hom'-boimd), ct. Same as 
Uomeward-boimd. 

For tliought i.s tired of wandering o'er the world, 
And home-bound fancy runs her bark ashore. Tayhr. 

Homebred (h6nJbred),«. 1. Native; natural. 

‘ IIomehredl\is,ts.’ Hftimnonxl— 2.Domestic* 
originating at home; not foreign; as, home- 
bred evil. “ Homebred miseliieW .jllUton.--. 

3. Plain; rude; artless; uncultivated; not 
polished by travel. 

Only to me two homebred youths belong, Dryden. 

Home-brewed (hom'brod), a. Brewed or 
made at home as opiiosed to made in a 
public brewery ; said of liquoi-s. 

I drink the virgin lymph, pure and crystalline as it 
gushes from the rock, or the sparkling beverage 
Home-bi-eived from malt of iny own waking. Smolkit, 

Home-brewed (liouFbrbd), Beer, ale, or 
the like brewed at home and not in a public 
brewery. 

Homebuilt (honJbilt), a. Built in our own 
country. 

Home-circle (IionFser-kl), n. The members 
of a household; the close assoointes, connec- 
tions, or dependents of a household. ‘ Her 
own home-circle of the poor.’ Tennyson. 
Home-department (h6m'de-pM,rt-ment), n. 
That department of tlie executive govein- 
iiient in which the interior affairs of the 
country are regulated. 

Home-fann (hdni’'farm), n. See under 
Home, a. 

Homefelt (Imn'feU), a. Felt in one’s own 
breast; Inward; private; as, homefelt joys 
or delight. ' Homefelt aniQt.' Pope, 
Home-grown (hdm'gron), a. Grown in one's 
own garden or comitry ; not imported ; as, 
hoine-gnndn fruit. 

Homelceepiag (iidm'kep-ing), a. Staying at 
home. 

Homckeeping yo\xi\\ have ever homely wits. .'iVmA 

Homeless (homTes), a. Destitute of a home. 
Homelessness (IiomTes-nes), n. The state 
of Ijeing homeless or without a home. 
Homelike (liOm'lik), a, Hcsembling or like 
home. 

Homelily (hom'li-li), adv. In a homely 
manner; rudely; inelegantly. 

Homeliness (hdmTi-nes), 71. The stateor 
quality of being homely ; plainness of fea- 
tures ; want of beauty ; want of refinement 
or polish; simplicity; commoiiplaceness; 
coarseness; as, the homelhms of dress or of 
sentiments, ‘‘Homeliness of illustration and 
baldness of expression.’ Whately. 
Hoineling (homTiug), n. A person or thing 
belonging to a home or to a country. 

A word treated as a homeling. Trench. 

So that within a whjie they began to molest the 
komclir.gs {for .so I hnd the word indigena to be 
Engli-shed in an old book that I have, wherein advena. 
is translated .hso a comelsttg). Holinshed. 

Homelot (hdm'Iot), «. An inclosure on or 
near whieli the mansion - house stands. 
[United States.] 

Homely (homTi),«. [From /tome.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to home or to the household; domestic. 

The enemies of a man are they th.^t are homely 
with him. yni.%.'s..y,e,WickUM. 

Their and destiny obscure. Gray. 

2. t Familiar. 

With all these men I was right homely, and com- 
mimed witli them long' time ana ofc. Foxe. 

S. Of plain features; not handsome; as, a 
homely face. It expresses less than ngly. 

It is observed by some that there is none so homely ; 
but loves a looking-glass. South. - 

4. Plain ; like that which is made for common 
domestic use; nide; coarse; not fine or ele- 
gant; a.s, a garment; a homely honso; 

homely fare. 

Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chloti in the homeliest strains. S^utft. 

Homely (horn'll), adm Plainly; rudely; 
cmu'sely; as, homely dressed. [Piare.] 

It is a bashful child; homely ’htOMghtxxp, 

In a rude hostelrvi B. Ifonsan. . 

Homelyn Gidm'lin), 71. A species of ray 
(Raia miraUtus or maculata), common on 
the south coast of Eiiglaiid, ami plentiful iu 
the Loudon market. Called also Smid Ray, 
Spotted Ray. 

Home-made (hom'mud), a. Made at home; 
being of domestic manufacture; made either 
iu private families or in one's own country. 


Fiite, m, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii. Sc. abime; y, Sc. fey. 




HOIVIE-OFFICE 

Home-office (li5«i'of-fls), n, '.riie gtn'em- 
rneiital office in which the affairs of the 
liome-departrnent are transacted. 
Homeopathy. For this word and its deriva- 
tives see Homosopathf. 

Homer (ho'mer), [Heb.] A Hebrew mea- 
sure, containing 75 gallons and 5 pints wine 
measure. As a dry measure it was equiva- 
lent to 10 ephahs, or llJ-tii bushels. Written 
also Choraer. 

Homer (ho'mer), n, See Hoe-motheii. 
Homeric (ho-me'rik), a. Pertamiug to 
Homer the great poet of Greece, or to the 
poetry that bears his name; reseml)ling' Ho- 
mer’s verse, or his style, imagery, &c. 
Homerical (ho-me'rik-al), a. Same as 
Ilomeric. 

Home-rule (hdm'rol), n. The political pro- 
gramme of the National or Separatist party 
in Ireland subsequent to the collapse of 
Fenianism. Its leading feature is the estab- 
lishment of a native paidiament in Ireland 
—and, if necessary, in other sections of the 
empire— to conduct all local and internal 
legislation, leaving the general political 
government of the empire to an imperial 
parliament. 

Home-rule C^mm'ri)!), a. Pertaining to or 
connected with home-rule (which see). 
Home-ruler (hoin'rol-dr), n. One who main- 
tains the doctrines of home-rule. 
Home-secretary (hom'se-kre-ta-ri), n. The 
secretary of state for the home-department. 
Home-sick (hom'sik), a. Ill from being absent 
from home; affected with home-sickness. 

The hovie-sick passion which the negro fears. 

Montgojmi-y. 

Honie-sickliess (hom'sik-nes), n. In med. 
a fiisease ari.sing from an intense and uncon- 
trolled feeling of grief at a separation from 
one’s home or native land ; nostalgia. It is 
snost frefiiient among ijersons who leave 
mountainotis and go to flat countries, as the 
Scotch Higlilanders and Swiss, or among 
those who change from the country to the 
town. It commences by a deep melancholy, 
is sometimes accompanied by low, nervous, 
hectic fever, or occasionally changes into 
phthisis, and often terminates fatally. 
Homesocken. See Hamesucicen. i 

Homespeaking (honrspek-iug), '/!. Forcible i 
and efficacious speaking. ‘ Plain and impar- 
tial Milton. 

Homespun (hoiu' spun), a. l. Spun or wrought 
at home; of domestic manufacture. ‘Honie- 
ijjzm country garbs.' W. Irving. Hence™- 
2. Plain; coarse; rude; homely; not elegant. 

' Our English i»ro verbs.' Dryden. 

' Our homespun autJiors. ’ Addismi. 
Homespun (homespun), n. 1. Cloth made at 
homo; as, he was dressed in homespicn.— 

2. A coarse, unpolished, rustic person. 

What hempen /tof/iespufts have we swaggering here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen? ShaA 

Homestall (hbm'stal), n. A homestead; a 
mansion-house. 

Homestead (hdm'sted), n. 1. A mansion- 
house ; a person's dwelling-place, with the 
iuelosure or ground immediately contiguous; 
an abode; a home. —2. Native seat; original 
station or place of residence. 

We can trace them back to a homestead on tlie 
rivers Volga and Ural. IV, Tooke. 

Homeward, Homewards {l^6m^v6rd, hdm'- 
werdz), etdr. [A, Sax. hdmweard—hd^n, 
home, and ward, direction.] Toward home; 
toward one’s habitation, or toward one’s 
native country. 

The ploughman /towtrTtfrtrfi? plods his wearyway. 

Gray. 

Homeward (hom'werd), a. Being in the 
direction of home; as, a homeimrd journey. 
Homeward-bound (hom'werd-bound), a. 
Bound or destined for home; said especially 
of vessels retuining from a foreign country, 
or of persons returning home by sea; as, the 
komeiom'd-hound fleet; we w'ere then home- 
ward-hound. 

Homicidal (ho-mi-sid'al), a. Pertaining to 
homicide; murderous; bloody, 

Homicide (hoTni-sid), n, [Fr., from B. Imni- i 
mlkmi—homo, man, and coedo, to strike, to 
kill. ] The killing of one man or human being 
by another. In law, homicide is of three 
kinds—jwst yia&Ze, excusable, and felonious ; 
justifiable, when it proceeds from unavoid- 
able necessity, as’ where the proper officer 
inflicts capital punishment, where an officer 
of justice kills an offender who assaults or 
resists him and who cannot otherwise be 
captured, or where persons are killed in the 
dispersion of rebellious or riotous assem- 
blies, or for the prevention of some atroci- 
ous crime; excusable, when it happens from 


, misadventure, as wlicre a man, in doing a 
lawful act, by accident kills another, or in 
I self-defence, as wliere a man kills another 
in defence of tile life of himself, his wife, 
children, parent, servant, tfec. ; felonious, 
when it proceeds from malice, or is done in 
the prosecution of .some niilawful act, or in 
a .sudden pa.ssion. Self-murder also is felo- 
nious homicide. Felonious lioinicide com- 
i^reliends murder find manslaughter. In 
Scots law manslaughter gets the name of 
culpable Jwinicide. 

Homicide (hoTni-sid), n. [L. homicida, a 
manslayer,] A person who kn].s another; 
a manslayer. 

Homiformt (ho 'mi -form), a. [L, homo, 
man, and /ornia, form.] Having the form 
of a man; in linman shape. Cudworth. 
Homiletic, HomiZetical (Jio-rai-letTk, ho- 
ml-let'ik-al), a. [Gr. homileUkos, from ho- 
mileu, to converse in comi)any.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to familiar intercourse; social; convers- 
able; companionable. [Hare.] 

His virtues active cTiieily, and homileiical, not 
tho.se lazy sullen ones of the cloister. Atterlmry. 

2, Belating to homiletics; hortatory.— iJo- 
miletic theology. Same as llomiletics. 
Homiletics (ho-mi-let'iks), w. Tlie art of 
preaching; that branch of iwactical theo- 
logy which teaches the principles of adapt- 
ing the discourses of the pulpit to the .spiri- 
tual benefit of the hearers, and the best 
methods which ministers of the gospel 
should pursue for instructing their hearers 
l>y their doctrines and example, 
Homiliarinm (hoTnil-i-a"ri-iim), n. A col- 
lection of homilies for the use of pastors. 
Homilist (hoffiii-list), u. One that composes 
homilies; one that preaches to a congrega- 
tion. 

Homily (lio'mi-li), n. [Gr. homilia, converse, 
instruction, a sermon.] A discourse or ser- 
mon read or pronounced to an audience; a 
sermon ; a serious discourse. —Book of Eoini- 
lies, in the Church of England, the term 
applied to one of the two series of xdain 
doctrinal discourses called The First and 
Second Books of Homilies, the former of 
which, ascrilied to Cranmer, appeared in 
1547; the latter, said to be by ffewell, in 
1563, They were originally meant to be 
read by those of the inferior clergy who 
were not qualified to compose discourses 
themselves. 

Homing (hom'ing), a. Coming home ; desir- 
ous of returning home; specifically, a term 
applied to birds, such as the carrier- 
pigeons, that have the faculty of returning 
from great distances to tlie place uTiere 
they are reared. 

Hominidse (ho-minT-de), n, pi [L. homo, 
hominis, a man, and Gr. eidos, re, semblance.] 
In tool, a family name sometimes used as 
synonymous with the order Bimana or man. 
Hominy (ho'mi-ni), 71. [ Amer. -In flian aiih lU 
minea, parched corn,] Maize hulled and 
coarsely ground or broken, prepared for 
food by being mixed with W’ater and boiled. 
[United States.] 

Homliness,t n. Homeliness; domestic ma- 
nagement; familiarity. Chaticer. 

Homly,t Homely; domestic; plain; 
simple. Chaucer. 

Hommock (liom'ok), ?i. A hillock or small 
eminence of a conical form, sometimes cov> 
ered witli trees. IVritten also Hummock. 
Hommony (honiTno-ni), n. Same as Ho- 
miny. 

Homo- (ho'mo), A prefix derived from the 
Greek, signifying sameness, similarity, re- 
semblance; opposed tohetcro-, denoting dif- 
ference. . 

Homocarpous (hd-mo-karpTis), a. [Gi*. 
homos, the same, and karpos, fruit.] In hot. 
having all tlie fruits of the flower-head 
exactly alike. 

Homocentric (hd-md-sen'trik), a. [Gr. ho> 
7710S, the same, and kentron, a centre.] Hav- 
ing the same centre: the same as Conceal- 
trie. 

i Homocercal, Homocerc (ho-m6-ser'kal,ho' - 
mo-serk), ct. [Gr. homos, 
the same, and kerkos, 
the tail of a beast.] A 
term applied to those 
fishes which have tails 
with rays diverging ^ 

symmetrically from the Homocercai. 
backbone, as in the 
extinct coelacanths. See Heteroceecal. 
Homochromous (ho-mokT’om-us), a, [Gr, 
homos, like, and cJiro^na, colour.} In bat. a 
term employed when ;iU the florets in tlio 
same flower-head are of the same colour. 


HOMOGENEITY 

Homodromal (hb-mod'ro-mal), a. Same as 

£I{mwiiro77tt/Us. 

Homodromous (hd-modT’o-inu.s), a. [Gr. 
homudrtnnos, running in the same course, 
running together— howio.s% of the same kind, 
like, similar, and drmnos, a race, u course.] 
1. In mech. a term formerly applied to levers 
of the second and tliird Muci, in which the 
power and weight are on the same .side of 
the fulcrum, and consequently move in the 
same direction. See Iever.— 2. In hot. a 
term applied to tlie cases in wdiich the 
spiral arrangement of the leaves on the 
.stem and branches of a plant is similar; 
that is, when the spires run in the same 
direction. Opposed to heterodrenmus. 
Homceomeria (ho'mc-o-me'Ti-a), [Gr. 
homoiomereia, similarity of pavts—homoias, 
similar, and meros, a part.] The state or 
(piality of lieing homogeneous in elements; 
likeness or identity of parts. 

Homteomerie, Horn (Komerical (heyms-d- 
me"rik, lidTne-d-me"rik-al), a. Pertaining 
to or characterized by sameness of parts; 
advocating or receiving the ik»ctrine of ho- 
mogeneity of first principles. 
Homceometry (hdTne-o"met-ri), n. Same 
as lIo77i(xomerla. 

HomoeomorpMsm (hdTne-o-morf'Tzm), n. 
[Gr. /anm/tos, like, and niorpM, form.] Same 
as Isomo'rphisi7i. 

HomoBomorphous (ho'me-o-morfTis), a. 
Same as Isornoi’phovs. 

Homceopathic, Homceopathical (ho'me- 
6-path'Tk, hoTne-d-path"'ik-al), a. Itelating 
to homoeopathy ; as, horn a'opa thic remedies. 
HomCBOpathically (hff me-6-path"ik-al-li), 
adv. In a homeopathic manner. 
HomoBopathist {hd-nie-op'a-thist), ?i. One 
who is versed in or practises homoeopathy; 
one who believes in the homoeopathic treat- 
ment of diseases. 

Homoeopathy (ho-nie- op'a-thi), n. [Gr. ho- 
7nou)patheia, a mnilar or like state of feel- 
ing— like, and pathos, suffering.] 
The mode of treating diseases by tlie ad- 
ministration of medicines which are capable 
of exciting in healthy persons symptoms 
closely similar to those of the disease treated; 
the system of medicine founded upon the 
belief that drugs have the po'wer of curing 
morbid conditions similar to those they have 
the power to excite, an old belief long ago 
expressed in the Latin phrase ‘ similia siinil- 
ibus enrantur’ (like is cured by like). In 
contradistinction to this system the more 
common method of treating diseases has 
lieen termed Jieteropathy or cdlopaihy. In 
{iractice homceopathy is associated witli 
the system of administering infinitesimal 
doses. 

Homceosaurza (hoTne- 6-sa"ri-a), n. %il, [Gr. 
homoios, like, saxiros, lizard.] A group of 
fossil genera like the lizards, but having 
doubly concave vertebra?. They are found 
from the trias to the middle oolites. Teler- 
pe ton belongs to the grouii, 
Homoeozoic(lio'me-d-zd"ik), a. [Or. hoi7ioio.% 
similar, and toe, life.] A term applied to 
zones or belts of the ocean or the surface 
of the earth including similar forms of life. 
These zones are not parallel with lines of 
latitude, hut midulate in subordination to 
climatal influences. 

Hoincesolen(h6-me-sd'len), u. [Gr. homoios, 
similar, and svlm, a tube.] A fossil branch- 
ing coral of the chalk formation, composed 
of similar tubes all lying in the same direc- 
tion. 

Homogasnous (ho-mog'a-mus), a. [Gr. ho- 
7nos, like, and gemos, marriage.] In fiot. a 
term applied to grasses when all the florets 
of the spikelets of the same individual are 
hermaphrodite; also applied to composite 
plants when all tlie florets of a flower-head 
are hermaphrodite. 

Honiogangliata(h6-iiid -gaiig%li-a"ta),n. pi 
[Gr. homos, the same, and ganglion, a gan- 
glion.] A name inoposed by Professor 
Owen for the Articulata of Cuvier, in ac- 
cordance with a scheme of classification 
based on the nervous system in animals. 
Homogangliate (ho-ino gang'gli-at), a. In 
physiol, having a nervous system in which 
the ganglia are symmetrically arranged, as 
in the Annulosa. 

HomogangUate (lio-mo-gang'gli-at), n. a 
member of Owen’s division Eomogangliata. 
Homogenet (ho' mo- jen), a. Same as 
Homogexieous. B. Jonson. 

Honxogeneal (ho-mo-je'ne-al), a. Homo- 
geneous. 

Homogeneity, Homogeneousness (ho'm d- 
je-ne"i-ti, lio-nid-jeTie-na-nes), n. Sameness 


g> <?o; j, .?ob; n, Fr. to?i; ng, mng\ tii, tAen; th, t/dn; -w, 7rig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 


ch, ci^ain; Ch, Sc. loc/i; 
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HOKE-MADE 



Easter Sunday, by sparks from a Jlmt. 
All tlie lights are previously extuigmshcil, 
and tho holy-fire is greeted by the ecclesi- 
astics on tlieir knees exx'lainnng Oilmen 
Chriati’ (Light of ChrisO- At Home the 
ceremony is performed m presence of the 
none At Jerusalem it is celebrated by the 

GrcekandAnneniaiiolergycoinbined. There 
the light is represented as iniraoulous. 

Holy Ghost. ‘See under Holy. 

Holy Grass. See Hiekoohloe. 

Holy-rood (hoTLrhd), n. See under HobY. 
Holy-rood Hay, n. The fourteenth day of 
September, on which a religious festival is 
observed in memory of the exaltation of our 
►Saviour’s cross. Called also Uoly-oross Dct}/. 
Holy-Stone (hoTi-ston), n. A soft sand- 
stone used by seamen for cleaning the decks 
of ships. , 

Holy-stone (hoTi-ston), v.t. To scrub the 
deck of a vessel with holy-stone. 
Holy-thistle (IioTi-thisd), n. A plant, the 
. blessed-thistle (Oentaurm hemdicta). 
Holy-water (ho'-li-wo-ter), n. See under 
Holy, 

Holy-water Sprinkler, ?i. i. An instrument 
with which to 
sprinkle holy 
water. It con- 
sists of a bunch 
of twigs or a 
brush of horse- 
hair set in a 
handle. After 
being dipped in 
the holy-water 
vessel it is shak- 
en tOAvards or 
over the congre- 
gation. Called 
iuXBO Aspergillus, 

Aspergillum. — 
a A name some- 
times given to 
a weapon of of- Holywater Sprinkler.— Picard, 
fence used in the 

middle ages, called more coniinonly Morn- 
ing-star {whiali see). 

Holy-'Week (hoTi-Avek), See under Holy. 
Homage ( hom'd] ), ih [Er. hommage. Pi*. 

from Med. L. hominaticmn, hom- 
age, from L homo, hominis, a man, in 
Hed. L, a client, a vassal. The termina- 
tion aficim, not rare In classical Latin, be- 
, came much more generally used towards 
the end of the empire, and is especially 
common in the charters of the sixth and 
seventh centuries- In Prance it became 
modified successively into atcum, atge, age, 
which last foim it retains in modern Erendi. 
Comp, age, from L. cetaticxvm; damage, dam- 
naticum; stage, staticum; village, villati- 
cum; voyage, viatieum.] 1. In feudal law, 
a symbolical acknoAVledgment made by a 
feudal tenant to and in presence of his lord 
on receiving the investiture of a fee or com- 
ing to it by succession, that he was his man 
or vassal. The tenant, being ungirt and 
uncovered, kneeled and held up both his 
hands between tho.se of the lord, Avho sat 
before him, and there professed that ‘he 
did become liis man, from that day forth, 
of life and limb, and earthly lionoui*,’ and 
then received a kiss from his lord.— 2. Obeis- 
ance ; respect paid by external action ; re- 
spect or reverential regard; deference. 

Go, go, with /toma^c yoa proud victors meet I 

Ufyden. ■ . 

Paying an ignominious homage to all who pos- 
sessed influence in the courts, Afacatilay. 

B. Keverence directed to the Supreme Being; 
reverential worship ; devout affection.— 
Homage ancestral is where a man and his 
ancestors have, time out of mind, held their 
land of the lord by homage. —Giwpie homage, 
a mere acknowledgment of tenure without 
fealty or the services consequent upon it.— 
LUge homage, a homage which included 
fealty and certain services. 

Homage (hom'aj), v.t. 1. To pay respect to 
by external action; to give reverence to; to 
profess fealty.— 2. To subject in token of 
reverence and fealty. 

To her great Neptune all his streams, 

Ccnvley. 

Homageable (hom'aj-a-bl), a. Bound to 
pay homage. 

Homage-jury (hom'aj-Ju-ri), n. A jury in 
a conrt-baron, consisting of tenants that do 
homage, who are to inquire and make pre- 
sentments of tiie death of tenants, surren- 
ders, admittauces, and the like. Wharton, 
Homager (hom'aj-er), n. One who does or 
is bound to do homage; one who holds land 
of another by homage. 


All the rest of the Saxon kin^s being homagep to 
him (Ethelbert). FuL^er. 

Homagiurtt <honi-a'ji-um), [L,L.J Hom- 
age. 

Homalonotus (hom-al-on'o-tus), n. [Gr. 
hoinalos, on the same level, and nows, the 
back.] A genus of trilohites found in the 
Silurian and Devonian formations. 
Homalopsidse (ho-ma-Iop'si-de). n. jyl. [Gr. 
homulos, regular, ops, tlie countenance, and 
eidos, reseniblance. ] A f aniily of fresh-'water 
colubrine snakes, infe.sting the ponds and 
rivers of India and the Eastern Archipelago. 
They sometimes attain a considerable size, 
and are reported venomous. 

Homaloptera (ho-mal-op'te-ra), n. })l [Gt. 
homalos, regular, ami pteron, a Aving.] A 
small order of dipterous insects, called Pa- 
pipara, from t'he iarvm remaining Avithin 
the body of the mother till they have at- 
tained the pupa state. Several are wing- 
less, and all are parasitic, one remarkable 
genus, Nycteribia, infesting bats. 

Hoiiiarus (hom'a-nis), n. A genus of deca- 
podous, long-tailed crustaceans, containing 
tlie marine lobsters. Hephrops (which see) 
is a sub-genus. iSce LoBSTlSk. 

Hombre (om'br), n. Same as Omlmf. 

It was there that Egalite Orleans roasted p.'irtrid.ges 
on the night wlien lie and the Maniuis of Steyne won 
a hundred thousand from a great personage at 
hombre. Thackeray. 

Honie (hdm), n. [A. Sax. hdm, home, dwell- 
ing, farm, village. Comp, L.G. and Fris. 
hain, G. heim, Goth, kaims, abode, village, 
&o. Gog. Lith. kaimas, Gr. kome, a village, 
probably L. quies, quiet, tfec,] 1. One’s own 
abode; one’s oAvn dwelling; the house or 
place in Avhich one resides; tlie abode of 
the family or household of Avhich one forms 
a member; hence, a place or state of rest 
and comfort; a future state; tho grave. 

His iffeat love, .sh.irp as Jjis spur, hath hoJp» hnn 

To his home before us. Shak. 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become. 

As they draw near to their eternal hofjis. ITacier. 

2 . One’s own country; as, lot affairs at home 
be well managed by the administration. 

They who pass through a foreign country tow.ards 
their native home. .'liierbnry. 

3. The place of constant residence; the seat, 
Flandria, by plenty, made the /mne of war, Trior. 

4. An institute or establisliment, generally 

formed for a benevolent purpose, such as 
to afford to the homeless, sick, or desti- 
tute the comforts of a home; as, a saik>rs’ 
home; an orphans’ ifec.— -df home, 

(a) in or about one's own house or lodgings; 
at tlie abode of the household to which oiie 
belongs; not travelling or visiting at a di.s- 
tance; (&) in one's oAvn country. 

Traveller.s ne’er did lie, 

Thougli fools home condemn ’em. Shak. 

■—At home in or on a subject, conversant, 
familiar, thoroughly acquainted Avith it.— To 
make one's self at home, to conduct one’s 
self in another's house as unrestrainedly as 
if at home.— S yn. Abode, residence, dAvell- 
ing, habitation. 

Home (hdm), a. 1. Connected Avith one’s 
home or place of abode, or Avith one's coun- 
try; domestic: often opposed to foreign; 
as, hmna comforts; home affections; hotn'e 
manufactures; home affairs.— 2 . Close; to the 
point; poignant; pointed. 

I am .sorry to give him such home thnists. Sil!/F}t£jffee^. 
—Home farm, home paT\ home umd, the 
farm, park, or Avood adjoining a mansion- 
house or residence of a landed proprietor. 
Home Gidm), ado. 1. To one’s home; to one’s 
place of abode or one’s native country; to 
the place or person to Avhich a thing belongs; 
as, to go home, come home, hringkonie, carry 
hovie: often opposed to abroad, or in a 
foreign country; as, my brotlier Avill return 
/iomeinthe first sliipfrom India.— 2 . To the 
point; to the mark aimed at; to the desired 
place or distance; so as to produce an in- 
tended effect; effecthxly; satisfactorily; 
closely; thoroughly; fully; as, to strike 
home; to. charge home; to pay home; to 
speak home. ‘ Satisfy me home. ' [AH these 
usages are found in Sliakspere.] 

; This is a consideration that comes home to our 
interest. Addison. 

Speak not at large, say, I am thine, 

And then they have their answer G. Herbert. 

—To come home {naut), said of an anciior 
when it loosens from the ground by the 
violence of the Avind or current, &c. 
Home-blow (hdm'blo), n, A well-directed 
or etfective bloAv. 


Homeborn(hOm'boru), a. i.Native; natural 

■■ Arm , 

These creatures front hrmemm intriii.'^ick harm. 

2, Domestic; not foi-eign. ^onne. 

One Law siiall be to him that is homehorn, and imto 
the strantfer that .sojourneth among you. Ex. xii, 49; 

Horae -bound (h<5in'-bound), a, Saine as 
Ilommvard-hound. 

For thought is tired of w.andering' o’er the world, 
And home-bound fancy runs her bark ashore, Tttyior, 

Homebred (hOm'brcd), a. l. ]s"'ative; natural. 
• IlvUiehredlii^tti.' Hummo/ul— 2.Domestie; 
originating at home; not foreign; as, home- 
bird evil * Homed red miscliicl’ Milton,-— 
Plain; rude; artless ; uncultivated ; liot 
polished by travel. 

Only to me two homehyed youths belong. Drydefi. 

Home-brewed (hdm'brud), a. ErcAved or 
made at home as oppostul to made iu a 
public brewery : said of litiuors. 

I drink tho virgin lymph, pure and Krystalline as it 
gushes from the rock, or tlie sparkling beverage 
ho}ne-bn’ic£.d from inait nf jny own making. SnwUdt. 

Home-brewed (honiqu-dd), ?i. Beer, ale, or 
the like brewed at liome and not in a public 
brewery. 

Homebuilt (hdnTbilt), a. Built in our own 
country. 

Home-circle (honTs6r-kl), n. The members 
of u houstdioM; the close associates, connec- 
tions, or dependents of a household. ' Her 
oAvn home-circle of the poor.’ Tennyson. 
Home-department (hdm'de-part-ment), n. 
Tluit deiiartiuent of the executive govern- 
ment in Avhich the interior affairs^ of the 
country are regulated. 

Home-farm (hum' farm), n. See mider 
Home, «. 

Homefelt (hdm'felt), a. X’elt iu one’s oavu 
breast; iiiAvard; priA'ute; tis, homefelt joy.s 
or delight. ' i/onu/eff quiet. ’ Pope. 
Home-grown (kdin'gron), a. Gi’oavh in one’s 
oAvn giu’den or country ; not imported ; as, 
luime-growiiivwit. 

Homekeeping (hdm'kep-ing), a. Staying at 
borne. 

Hoinckeefuig youth ii.ive ever homely wits, Skak, 

Homeless (hondles), a. Destitute of a home. 
Homelessness (luhn'Ics-ncs), n. The state 
of boii).g homeless or without a lumie. 
Homelike (hduTlik), «■ lieseinbling or like 
home. 

Homelily (hdm'li-li), mlv. In a homely 
manner; rudely; inelegantly. 

Homeliness (iiuuTIi-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being homely ; plainnc.ss of fea- 
tures ; want of beauty ; want of refinement 
or polish; simplicity: commonpluceness; 
coarseness; a.s, tho homeliness of dress or of 
sentiments. ‘ Homeliness of illustration and 
baldness of cxprc.ssion.’ Wkately. 
Homeling (hdmTing), n. A person or thing 
belonging to a home or to a country. 

A ward treated as a homding. Trench, 
So that wuthiu a whyla they beyan to molest the 
hoindings (for so I fiiul the ’word indigene to be 
Enjriishcd in an old book th.at I have, wherein advena 
is translated also a camding). Haiinshed,, 

Homelot (hOm'lot), n. An inclosure ou or 
near Avhich the ’ mansion - house stands. 
[United States.] 

Homely (hOm'ii),«. IWromhome.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to home or to the household; domestic. 

The eueiuies of a nuiu ,'ire they that are hamdy 
with hitu. ’iAai, X. yi, IFick/ipe. 

Their honidyloys, and destiny obscure. Gray. 

2. t Familiar. 

With all the.se men I ■was ripfhc homely, and coitir 
muned with them lonjf time and oft. Faxe. 

3. Of plain features; not handsome; as, a 
homely face. It expresses less than ugly. 

It is observwt by some that there is none so homely 
but loves a looking-jjlass. South. 

4. Plain; like that Avhieh is made for common 
domestic use; rude; coarse; not fine or ele- 
gant; as, a homely garment; a homely house; 
homely fare. 

Now Strephoii daily entertains _ 
His Cliloe in tiie homeliest strains, S^vift, 

Homely (hom'li), «fiw. Plainly; rudely; 
coarsely; as, hom'dy diussed. [JUiro.] 

It is a b.Ashfiil child; humdy brought up, 

In a rude hostelry, B.^omon, 

Homelyii (iidnilin), n. A. species of ray 
(liaia miralctm or maculata), common on 
the south coast of England, and plentiful in 
the Loudon market. “Called also Sand Pay, 
Spotted Map. 

Home-made (hom'mfid), a. J^lade at home; 
being of domestic niaiiufacturo; made either 
ill iiiaviile families or iu one's oavu country. 


Pate, far, fat, fij-ll; me, met, hfir; 


pine, pin; note, not; mbve; tfibe, tub, bull; oil, puiuid; ti. Sc. alnaie; Sc. iey. 
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HOME-OFFICE 


Hortie-^oflice n. Tlie gnvera- 

iiiental office in wlilclt the affairs of the 
home-department are transacted. 
Homeopathy. For this word and its deriva- 
tives see Homeopathy. 

Homer (hd'mer), [Heb.] A Hebrew mea- 
sure, containing 75 gallons and 5 pints wine 
nieasnre. As a dry measure it was equiva- 
lent to 10 ephahs, or ll^tli bushels. Written 
also Chmmr. 

Homer (lio'ra^r), n. See Hoe-mother. 
Homeric (ho-me'rih), a. Pertaining to 
Homer the great poet of CJ-reece, or to the 
poetry that bears his name; resembling Ho- 
mer's’ verse, or his style, imagery, tfec. 
Homerical (ho-me^rik-al), a. Same as 
Homeric. 

Home-rule Offim'rol), n. The political pro- 
gramme of the National or Separatist party 
in Ireland subsequent to the collapse of 
Fenianism. Its leading feature is the estab- 
lishment of a native parliament in. Ireland 
—and, if necessary, in other sections of the 
empire— to conduct all local and intenial 
legislation, leaving the general political 
government of the empire to an imperial 
parliament. 

Home-rule (h5m''rbl), a. Pertaining to or 
connected with home-rule (which see). 
Home-ruler (h5m''rbl-er), n. One who main- 
tains the doctrines of home-rule. 
Home-secretary (hom'se-kre-ta-ri), n. The 
secretary of state fertile home-department. 
Home-sick: (hom'’sik),re. Ill from being absent 
from home; affected with home-sickness. 

The homesick passion which the negro fears. 

Montgomery. 

Home-siclaiess (liom'sik-nes), n. In med. 
a disease arising from an intense and uncon- 
trolled feeling of grief at a separation from 
one's home or native land; nostalgia. It is 
most frequent among persons who leave 
nujuntainous and go to fiat countries, as the 
Scotch Highlanders and Swiss, or among 
those who change from the countiy to the 
town. It commences by a deep melancholy, 
is sometimes accompanied by low, nervous, 
hectic fever, or occasionally changes into 
phthisis, aiid often terminates fatally. 
Homesocken. See Hamesucken. 
Homespeaking (lidm'spek-ing), ?i. Forcible 
and efficacious speaking. ‘ Plain and impar- 
tial homespealcing." Milton. 

Homespun (homespun), a. l. Spun or wrought 
at home; of domestic manufacture. ‘ Home- 
spun country garbs.’ W. Irving. Hence— 
2, Plain; coarse; rude; homely; not elegant. 

‘ Our homespun English iiroverbs. ' Dryden. 
‘Our homespun authors.' Addison. 
Homesimn (honFspim), n. l. Cloth made at 
home ; as, he was dressed in homespun. — 
2. A coarse, unpolished, rustic person. 

AVhat hempen homespuns have we swaggering: here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen? ' ^hak. 

Homestall (hom'st^-l), n. A homestead ; a 
mansion-house. 

Homestead (hom'sted), n. l. A mansion- 
house ; a person's dwelling-place, with the i 
inclosure or ground immediately contiguous; ' 
an abode; a home.— 2. Hative seat; original 
station or place of residence. 

AYe can trace them hack to a homestead on the 
rivers Volga and Ural. W. Tooke. 

Homeward, Homewards (honf w6rd, hdm'- 
w6rdz), atiu. [ A, Sax. kdmweani—hilm, 
home, and loearS, direction.] Toward home; 
toward one's habitation, or toward one’s 
native country. 

The ploughman homeiuard plods his weary way. 

Gray. 

Homeward (lioi^'werd), ct.. Being in the 
dii-ection of home; as, a homeioard journey. 
Homeward -‘botmd (hom'werd-bound), a. 
Bound or destined for home; said especially 
of vessels returningfrom a foreign country, 
or of persons returning home by sea; as, the 
homeward-hound fleet; we were then home- 
%mrd~hoimd. . 

Homicidal (ho-nu-suFal), a. Pertaining to 
homicide; mimlerous; bloody. 

Homicide (ho'mi-sid), n. [BY. , from L. homi- 
cuiiam—?Lomo, man, and ccedo, to strike, to 
kill. ] The killing of one man or human being 
by another. In latv, homicide is of three 
'kinds—justifiaMe, excusable, mdfeloniout; 
pistifiahle, when it proceeds from unavoid- 
able necessity, as where the proper officer 
inflicts capital punishment, where an officer 
of justice kills an offender who assaults or 
resists him and who cannot otherwise be 
captured, or where persons are killed in the 
dispersion of rebellious or riotous assem- 
blies, or for the prev'ention of some atroci- 
ous crime ; when it happens from 
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i misadvehture, as wficre a man, in doing a 
I lawful act, by accident kills another, or in 
self-defence, as where a man kills another 
in defence of the life of himself, his wife, 
children, parent, servant, &c. ; feloniom, 
when it proceeds from inalice, or Is done in 
the prosecution of .some unlawful act, or in 
a sudden passion. Scif-murderalso is felo- 
nious hoinicide. Felonious liomicide com- 
prehends murder and manshuightf3r. In 
Scots law manslaughter gets the name of 
culpa, Me homicide. 

Homicide (ho'ini-sid), n. [L. Immicida, a 
manslayer.] A person who kills another; 
a inan slayer. 

Homiformt (ho-'mi-form), a. [L, homo, 
man, and for mu, form.] Having the form 
of a man; in Iniinan shape. Cwlimrth. 
Homiletic, Homiletical (ho-nu-iet'ik, ho- 
mi-let'ik-al), a. [Gr. homildtikas, from ho- 
miliib, to converse in company.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to familiar intercourse; social; convers- 
able; companionable. [Rare.] 

His virtues active chiefly, and homiletical, not 
tho.se lazy sullen ones of the cloister. Atterknry. 

2. Relating to homiletics; hortatory.— if o- 
miletic theology. Same as Homiletics. 
Homiletics (ho-mi-let'iks), n. I^he art of 
Ijreaching; that hrancli of practical theo- 
logy which teaches the principles of. adapt- 
ing the discourses of the pulxnt to the spiri- 
tual benefit of the hearers, and the best 
methods which ministers of the gospel 
should pursue for instructing their Imarers 
l)y th eir doctrines and exainpl e. 
Homiliarium (ho'mil-i-a"ri-iim), n. A col- 
lection of homilies for the use of pastors. 
Homilist (ho'mi-list), n. One that composes 
homilies; one that preaches to a congrega- 
tion. 

Homily (ho'mi-li), 7i. [G-r. lumiilia, converse, 
instruction, a sermon. ] A discourse or ser- 
mon I’ead or pronounced to an audience; a 
sermon; a serious discourse . —Book of Homi- 
lies, in the Church of England, the term 
applied to one of the two series of plain 
doctrinal discourses called The First and 
Second Books of Homilies, the former of 
which, ascidbed to Cranmer, appeared in 
1517 ; the latter, said to be by Je well, in 
156*3. They were originally meant to be 
read by those of the inferior clergy who 
were not qualified to compose discourses 
themselves. 

Homing (hom'ing), «. Coming home; desir- 
ous of returning home; specifically, a term 
applied to birds, sticli as the carrier- 
pigeons, that have the faculty of retiiniing 
from great distances to the place where 
they are reared. 

Homlnid^ (ho-min'i-de), pi. [L. homo„ 
hominis, a maxi, and Gr. eido6‘, resemblance.] 
In sool. a family name sometimes used as 
synonymous with the order Bimaiia or man. 
Hominy (ho'mi-ni), n. [Amer. -Indian auhii- 
oninea, parched corn.] Maize hulled and 
coarsely ground or broken, prepared for 
food by being mixed with water and boiled. 
[United States.] 

HomlinesSjt n. Homeliness; domestic ma- 
nagement; familiarity. Chaucer. 

Homly,t E Homely; domestic; plain; 
simple. Chaucer'. 

Hommock (hom'ok), n. A hillock or aniall 
eminence of a conical form, sometimes cov- 
ered with trees. Written also Hummock. 
Hommony (hom'mo-ni), n. Same as Ho- 
miny. 

Homo- (hoffiio). A prefix derived from the 
Greek, signifying sameness, similarity, re- 
semblance: opposed to /?.etcro-, denoting dif- 
ference. ■ 

Homocarpons (li6-mo-karp'us), a. [Gr. 
homos, the same, and karpos, fruit. ] In hot. 
having all the fruits of the flower-head 
exactly alike. 

Homocentric Chd-ino-sen''trik), a. [Gr. ho- 
mos, the same, and Jeentron, a centre.] Hav- 
ing the same centre: the same as Concen- 
tric. 

Homocercal, Homocerc (ho-m6-seFkal,h6' - 
nio-serk),a. [Gr. homos, 
the same, and kerJeos, 
the tail of a b east,] A 
term applied to those 
fishes which have tails 
with rays diverging 
symmetrically from the Homocercal. 
backbone, as in the 
extinct ecelacanths. See Heteiioceroal. 
Homochromous (ho-mokYom-ns), ft, [Gr. 
homos, like, and chroma, colour.] In hot. a 
term employed when air the florets in thr> 
same flower-head are of the same colour. 
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HOMOGENEITY 


Homodroinal (hd-modYo-nial), a. Same as 
Honiodromous.' 

Homodromous (hd-modY'o-miis), a. [Gr. 
haniodronm, running in the same c»>urse, 
running together— /iomos, of the same kind, 
like, similar, and dranios, a race, a course.] 
1. Inmech. a term formerly applied to levers 
of the second and third kind, in which the 
power and weight are on the same side of 
the fulcrum, and consequently move in the 
same direction. See Xeveb.— 2. In hfA. a 
term applied to the case.s in which the 
spiral arrangement of the leave.s on the 
stem and hraiiches of a plant is similar; 
that is, when the spires run in the same 
direction. Oppo.sed to hetcradromous. 
Homcuomerla (hc/me-5-me''ri-a), b. [Gr. 
hommomercia, similarity of parts— Immm, 
similar, and meros, a part,] The state or 
q_uality of being homogeneous in elements; 
likeness or identity of parts. 

Homoeomeric, Homceomencal (ho'nie-o- 
jne''rik, ho'me-d-me"rik-al), a. Pertaining 
to or characterized by sameness of parts; 
advocating or receiving the doctrine of ho- 
mogeneity of first principles. 
Homceometry (hoYie-o"met-ri), ri. Same 
us Homocomeria. 

HomoBomorpMsm (lio'me-o-morf'izm), n. 
[Gr. homoios, like, and niorphc, form.] Same 
as Isomorphism. 

Homoeomorphous (ho'mo-o-morf'us), a. 
Same as Isoniorphons. 

Homceopathic, Homos opathical (ho'me- 
o-patli'lk, ho'me-6-path'Yli-al), a. Relating 
to hommopathy ; as, /mm ceopaf/zic remedies. 
Honxceopathically (ho' nie-d-path"ik-al-li), 
adv. In a homeopathic manner. 
Homceopathist (ho-m e- op'a-thist), n. One 
who is versed in or prac tises liomtEopathy ; 
one who believes in the homoeopathic treat- 
ment of diseases. 

Homceopatliy (ho-me- op'a-thi). n. [Gr. 7<o- 
maiopatheia, a similar or like state of feel- 
ing— Aomoim*, like, and pathos, suffering.] 
The mode of treating diseases by the ad- 
ministration of medicines which are capable 
of exciting in healthy persons symptoms 
closely similar to those of the disease treated; 
the system of medicine founded upon the 
belief that drugs have the powder of curing 
morbid conditions similar to those they have 
the power to excite, an old belief long ago 
expressed in the Batin phrase ‘similia simil- 
ibua cnraiitur' (like is cured by like). In 
coiitradistinetion to this system the nioie 
common method of treating diseases ha-s 
been termed keteropathy or allopathy. In 
practice homceopathy is associated with 
the system of administering inlinitesimal 
doses. 

Homceosanria (ho'me- 6-st},"ri-a), ?i. pi. [Gr. 
homoips, like, sanros, lizard,] A group of 
fossil genera like the lizards, but having 
doubly concave vertebrae. They are found 
from the trias to the middle oolites. Teler- 
petoii belongs to the group. 
Honioeozoic(ho'me-o- 2 o"ik), a. [Gr. homoios, 
similar, and zoe, life.] A term applied to 
zones or belts of the ocean or the surl'ace 
of the earth including similar forms of life. 
These zones are not parallel with lines of 
latitude, but Undulate in subordination to 
cllmatal influences. 

Ho 2 noesolen(hd-nie-FdTen), n. [Gr. homoios, 
similar, and soUn, a tube.'] A fossil branch- 
ing coral of the clnilk formation, composed 
of similar tubes all lying in the same direc- 
tion. 

Homogamous (hd-mog^a-nms), a. [Gr. Ao- 
?u os, like, and garnos, marriage.] In hot a 
term applied to grasses when all the florets 
of the spikelets of the same individual are 
hermaphrodite; also applied to composite 
plants tvhen all the florets of a flower-head 
are hermaphrodite. 

Homogaiigliata(lio-nid-gaiig'gli-a"ta), 

[Gr, /iomos, the same, and (janglion, a gan- 
glion.] A name proposed by Professor 
Owen' for the Articnlata of Cuvier, in ac- 
cordance i with a scheme of daasificatioii 
based oii'the nervous system in animals. 
Homogatigliate (ho-mo-gang'gli-at), a. In 
physiol..' haying a nervous system in which 
the gariglia are symmetrically arranged, as 
in the^lAnnulosa. 

Homo^^angliate (hd-mo-gang^gli-rit), n. A 
memlper of Owen’s division Homogangliata. 
Homc/gene t (ho ' mo - jen), a. Same as 
Honijogeneous. B. Jonson. 

Hoin/ogeneal (lid-mo-je'ne-al), a. Homo- 
gen/eous, 

Hounogeneity.HomogeneoxisiiessCho'mo- 
je-riie'T-ti, hd-md-je'ne-iis-nes), n. Sameness 


Wj t^’ig; wh, lo/iig; zh, azure,— See Key. 
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of kina or natuvo; saine«e«s «r iiaifornaty 
of structure or inaterial. 

They appear, as they become more minute, to be 
returned to ^ /mnogejmyy Mid s'iui|.lfdty of cmnpp. 
Mtion, which almost excludes them from the doimun 
of animal life. li /ance^l 

Homogeneous (iio-nidae'«e-us), a. pr. }w~ 
7nfM/ftne; Gr. homogenSs—hmnos, like, ana 
fteifos. kind] Of the same kind or nature; 
eonsistiii^- of similar parts, or of elements 
of the like nature ; as, homogmieom par- 
ticles, elements, or principles; homogeneous 
hotlies. 

In no country has the enmity of race been carried 
farther than in England. In no country has the en- 
mity bean more coiiipletely effaced. The stages of 
the process by which the hostile elejuents were melted 
riown into one /tamo^^neoHs mass are Jiot accurately 
known to us. Macaulay, 

Homogenesis (ho-mo-jen'e-sis), n. [Or. 
homos, the same, and genests, hirfcn.j In 
physiol, the doctrine that the offspring of 
an' animal or plant run through the same 
cycle of existence as the parent, as opposed 

heierogenem or xenogenesis, which main- 
tiiius that the offspring of certain organisms 
run through a totally different series of 
states from those of the parent. See Bro- 
UENESIS, HETEROOENESIS. 

Komogeuetio (li6'mo-3*e-net''ak), a. A term 
applied to that class of homologies which 
arise by identity of the structures, and 
which the evolutionists contend are evi- 
dences of common ancestry. 

Homogens (h6'nio-:jenz), 71. pi. [Gr. horno^ 
genes^ ot the same family or race— /io?nos, 
the same, and gems, race.] A name given ' 
hy Limlleyto a group of exogenous plants 
which have their wood arranged in the form 
of a .series of wedges instead of concentric 
circles, as in the stems of peppers, aristo- 
lochias, &c. 

Homogeny (Iid-mof e-ni), Joint mature. 
Bacon. 

Homograph (hOhno-graf), 71. [Gr. homos, 
the same, and grccpha, to write.] 1. In 
pMlol, ‘A word wliicili has exactly the same 
form as another, though of a different origin 
and signification; thus Mse the adjective and 
hme the noiin,/a'ir the adjective and fair 
the noun, are liomographs.— 2. Milit, a sys- 
tem of telegraphic signals performed by 
means of a wiiite pocket handkerchief. Wor- 

HomograpMc (Iid-mo-grafik), a. l. In 
geom. a term applied originally to two 
figures so related that to any point in one 
only one point in the other corresponds, 
ami vice versa ; wliilst to points situated in 
a line in. either figure correspond eollinear 
points in the other; also applied for a simi- 
lar reason to rows of point.?, pencils of 
light, (fee,— 2. In orthography, relating to 
homography or to homographs; employing 
the eanie character always to represent the 
same sound; as, a homographie alphabet, 
Homography (ho-mog'ra-ix),7i. [Gr. homos, 
the sjinie, and graphe, writing, from graphl, 
to write.] In orthography, i\iQ representa- 
tion of each sound by a distinctive charac- 
terj which is employed for that sound alone. 
Homoioptotont (ho-moi'Dp-to^ton), n. [Gr. 
homoins, like, and 2^totos, f4allhig.3 In rhet. 
a figure in which the several parts of a seii- 
! tence end with the same case or a tense of 
like sound. 

Homoiousiau (ho-moi-ou'si-an), «. [Gr. ho- 
7 noiousios—hi))uoios, similar, and o^tskt, be- 
ing, from m, oxtsa, on, ppr, of einai, to be.] 
1. Having a similar nature.— 2. Belating to 
the Homoiousians or their belief. 
Homoiousian (ho-moi-ou'si-au), ?i. One of 
a sect of Allans, followers of Eusebius, who 
mamtaiued tliat the mature of Christ is not 
the same with, but only similar to, that of 
the Father, as distinguished from the Ho- 
moousians, who inaintained that he was of 
the same nature. 

Homoiozoic (ho'moi-o-zo'ik), a. Same as 
Ilainoioma. 

Homologate (lio-moyo-gaU^wrC'tiret. pp. 
homologated; ppr. hoxmlafaiing. [L.L. ho- 
7 nolngo, hoxnologaijmiffrom Gr. ?mmloge€, 
to assent, to agi^ee— Hornes, the siune, and 
logos, discourse, from lego, to speak,] To 
approve of; to assent to; to ratify. » 
Homologation (h6-moKog-a"sh on), n. The 
act of homologating; approval; ratification; 
specifically, in Scots latv, a technical expres- 
sion signifying an act by wliich a jierscn ap- 
proves of a deed, the effect of which a:?pi'o- 
batory act is to render tliat deed, though 
itself defective, binding upon the person by 
whom it is homologated. ^ 

Homological (h5-mo-loj'ik-al), a. Pertain- 


ing to liomology; having a structurtal affin- 
ity. See Homology. 

Homologically (ho-mo-lojllc-aMi), adv. In 
a homological manner or sense. 
Homologoumena, HomologumenaOionP- 
o-ld-gou^'me-na, hom'd*lo-gu"'me-na), ii. pi. 
[Gr. homologoumena, things conceded, pp. 
of hoxnologeo, to agree, to admit, to con- 
cede. See Homologous.] An epitiiet ap- 
plied by Eusebius to the generally acknow- 
ledged books of the New Testament, to dis- 
tinguish them from the An tilegQxmna. 
Homologous (ho-inoPog-us), a. [Gr. homos. 
similar, and logos, proportion.] Having the 
same relative position, proportion, value, or 
structure; specifically, ((5c) in geoxn. corre- 
spon ding in relative ijosition and pi'oportion. 

In similar polygons, the corresponding sides, an- 
gles, diagonals, &c., are houiologous. Math. Diet. 

(&) In alg. having the same relative propor- 
tion or value, as'the two antecedents or the 
two consequents of a proportion, (e) In 
e/iem. being of the same chemical type or 
series; differing by a multiple or arithme- 
tical ratio in certain constituents, while the 
physical qualities are analogous, with small 
differences, as if coiTesponding to a series 
of parallels ; as, the species in the several 
groups of alcohols, fatty acids, and aromatic 
acids are homologous w'itli the otliers in the 
same group, (d) lii phgsiol corresponding 
in type of structure; having like relations 
to a fundamental type; thus, the Imman 
arm, the foreleg of a horse, the wing of a 
bird, and the swimming-paddle of a dolphin 
or whale, being all composed essentially of 
tlie same structural elements, are said to 
be homologous, though they are adapted for 
quite different functions. 

HomolograpMc (hom'ol-o-grafTk), a. [Gr. 
homos, the same, like, holos, whole, and 
grapho, to write.] Maintaining or exhibit- 
ing the true proportions of parts; preserving 
true relations as to size and form.— liornu- 
lograpkio project'loxi, that method of laying 
doira portions of the earth's surface on a 
map or chart, so that the different portions 
of the surfaces delineated have their due 
relative size and form. 

Homologue (ho'mol-og), xi. [See Homolo- 
gous.] That which is homologous; that 
whicli has the same relative position, pro- 
portion, value, or structure; thus, the cor- 
responcUng sides, &c. , of similar geometrical 
figures are homolog ties; the iiienibers of a 
homologous series in cliemistry are hoxno- 
logiies; an organ agiTcing in the plan of its 
structure with a corresponding organ in a dif- 
ferent animal, though differing jj'i function, 
is a honiologue of this corresponding organ. 
—Homologue, Axialogue. See Analogur. 
Homology (ho-moEo-ji), xi. [See Homolo- 
gous.] The quality of being homologous; 
correspondence; relation; as, the homology 
of similar polygons; specifically, in hiology, 
that relation between parts winch results 
from theii’ development from corresponding 
embryonic parts, either in different animals, 
as in the case of the arm of man, the fore- 
leg of a quadruped, and the wing of a bird; 
or in the same individual, as in the case of 
the fore and hind legs in quadrupeds, find 
the segments or rings and their appendages 
of which the body of a worm, a centipede, 
Ac, , is composed. The latter is c ailed scHal 
hmmlogy. See Homologous, Homologue. 
Homomalous, Homomallous (ho-mom'al- 
us), a. [Gr. homou, together, and 7nttllos, 
a lock of wool ] In hot originating all 
round a stem, as leaves, and all bending or 
curving round to one side. 

Homomorphism (ho-ino-mo/flzm), 71. [See 
Homomoiiphous.] The condition or char- 
acter of being homomorphous, or of having* 
the same external appearance or form. 
Homomorphous, Homomorphic (ho-rao- 
mor'fus, hd-md-mor'fik), a. [Gr. homos, the 
samei and morpM, shape, ] Having the same 
external appearance or form. See extract 

Many examples occur, both among aniimals and 
among plants, m which families widely removed from 
one another as to their fundamental structure, never- 
theless pre.sent a singular, .and sometiines extremely 
close, resemblance in their external characters. . .. . 
M&tmmorpkms fotms are found in different parts of 
the earth’s surface. Thus, the place of the Cacti of 
South America is taken by the Euphorbije of Africa; 
or, to take a zoological illustration, inanv of the dif- 
ferent orders of Mammalia are represented in the 
single order Marsupialia in Australia. uVicholsofi. 

Homohemece (Im-mo-ne'mS-G), ?i. pi [Gr. 
homos, the same, and xiema, a thread.]' A 
ricaine given to the lower ci’yptogains propa- 
gated by spores, which put out threads of 
the same nature with the perfect, plant. 


Homony (hoTno-ui), n. Same as Horamy, 
Homonym, Homonyme (ho'mo-nim), n. 
[Gr. homos, like, aud omma, name.] A 
word which agrees with another in sound, 
and perhaps in spelling, but differs from it 
ia signification; a woi’<l that is the name of 
more than one object; as, the substantive 
hear and the verb hear. 

Where so many names are given to a single object, 
some would almost of necessity be applicable to other 
objects as well, and thus be homonymes. 

Edzn. Rev, 

Homonymic, Homonymical (ho-mo-nim^ 
ik, hd-md-iiim'ik-al), a. Belating to homo- 
nymy or to homonyms. 

Homonymous (ho-mon'im-us), a. Having 
the same sound or spelling, but different 
significations, or applied to different things; 
equivocal; ambiguous. 

Homonymously (ho-mouTm-us-H), adr. In 
a hmiionynious or equivocal manner. 
Homonymy (lio-mon'i-mi), n. [Gr. hoynmi- 
xjmia. See Homonym.] Sameness of name 
with a difterenco of meaning ; ambiguity; 
equivocation. 

There being in this ai^e two Patricks, . , , and 
that tbe h&nianymy be' ns well in place as in name, 
three Bangors, Fnlter, 

HomoouBian (ho-md-ou'si-an), 71. [Gr. ho- 
'mooxisk}s~-homos,ih& same, and ousia, being, 
from on, misa, on, ppr. ot einai, to be.] A 
member of the orthodox }nirty in the Olmrch 
during the great controversy upon the nature 
of Christ in the fourth century, who inain- 
tained that the nature of the Father and 
the Son is the same, in opposition to the 
Hoxno'iousicms, who held that tiieir natures 
were only similar. See Homoiousian. 
HomootLSian (ho-mo-ou'si-an), a. Pertain- 
ing to the Homoousiuns or their docti’ines. 
HomopatHy (lid-mop'a-tln), n. [Gr. homos, 
the same, and path os, .suff ering. ] Similarity 
of feeling; sympathy. 

That sympathy, or hamopaiky, which is in .ill ani- 
mals to the same purpose, Cuduforth. : 

Homopetalous (ho-mb-pet'al-ns), a. [Gr. 
homos, the same, like, andpcfa[tm, a petal] 
In hot Jniving all the petals formed alilte; 
having all the tlorcts alike in a composite 
flower. 

Homophone Om'iub-fon), «. [Fr. , from Gr. 
homos, the .same, and phfyne, sound, ] 1. A 
letter or character expressing a like sound 
witli another.— 2. A word or root having 
the same sound as another but differing in 
meaning and probably in spelling; a horao- 
iiyni; thus, air and heir, all and cml, hare 
and iror, are homophones. 

Homoplionous (h6-mofon-ii.s), a. 1. Of the 
same pitch; of like sound; unisonous; spe- 
cificaliy, in philol. agreeing in sound but 
differing in sense.— 2.' E.vpressing the same 
sound dr letter with another; as, a hmno- 
phiynons\iim'og\yp\\iQ.~~HomQphimousxvorLh 
or syllables, words or syllables having the 
same sound, although expressed in writing 
by various combinations of letters. 
Homophony (ho-mofon-i), n. [Gr. homos, 
like, and ‘phone, sound.] 1. Sameness of 
sound.— 2. In Greelnnasie, music performed 
ill unison, in opposition to antiplamy. 
HomopIastic(hd-mu-plasTik),o. [Gr. homos, 
the same, and plastikos, from plcmo, to 
mould,] In biology, a term applied to those 
homologies which arise in consequence of 
tissues similar in character being subjected 
to similar infiuejices. Such homologies may 
arise between groups whose common ance.s- 
try is too remote to be credited w*ith the 
transmission of the cdiaracter.?. 

Homopter (ho-mop'ter), ?i. A member of 
the Homoptera. 

Hoinoptera(lio-mopTer-a), n.pl [Gr. homos, 
similar, and pteron, a wing.] One of the 



Homoptera— .Cffaifu: Diardu . . 

sections into which tlie order of hemipterous 
insects has been divided, the other section 
being the Hetei’optera. The insects of this 
section have the wing-covers generally de- 
flexed, of the same consistence throughout, 
the antennae mostly short and terminated 
by a bristle, and the body convex and thick. 
To this section belong tlie Aphidfe, Coecid®» 
Cicadidaa, Fiilgoridse, &o. By some na- 
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turalisti^ the Homoptera are re^aixleil, as an. 
indepoiiderife order. See IlE3iij/TKiiA. 
Hoinopteran (ho-rrioi^'t^r-an), n. Aii imli» 
viduai of the Homoptera. 

Homopterous (ho-mop'ter-us), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Homoptera. 

Homor^ana (hO-mor'ga-na), n. pi ti:4r. ho- 
mos, the same, like, and organon, an organ. ] 
A term applied to cryptogams, from their 
consisting of cells only without vessels. It 
is synonymous with CdlidareH. 
Hojnostyled (h6'm6-.stild), a. In hot fle- 
iioting s]:)ecies in which the individuals bear 
styles of the same length and character: 
oijposed to heterostyled. Darwin. 
Homotaxis (ho-mo-taks'is), n. [Gr. homos, 
the same, and taxis, arrangement.] The 
same arrangement; specifically, in geoL, 
agreement in the arrangement in different 
localities of strata which occupy the same 
place or position in the stratified systems, 
but which may or may not be contempo- 
raneous. 

Homotoiious (h6-mot''ou-us), a. [Gr. homos, 
like, and tonos, tone.] Of the same tenor 
or tone; equable: applied to diseases which 
have a uniform tenor of rise, state, or de- 
clension. 

Homotony <ho-raotb-ni), [Or, homos, the 
same, and tonos, tone.] The act of keeping 
to the same tone; monotony. [Hare.] 
Thomson has often fallen into the homotony of the 
couplet. Lmtghorne. 

Homotropal, Homotropous (hd-fiiot'i'op- 
al, ho-mofcTop-us), a. [Or. ho- 
mos, the same, and tropos, turn, 
direction, from trepu, to turn.] 

: Turned in the same direction 
wdth some other body, or direc- 
ted in the same way as the 
body to which it belongs; speci- 
fically in hot, having the same 
general direction as the seed, 
but not straight; as, a/iomotro- Homotropal 
pid vegetable embryo, the radi- Embryo, 
cle of which joints to the liiliini. 

Homotypal (ho'mo-tip-al), a. Pertaining to 
a honiotype; related as homotypes. 

It is the object of serial homology to determine 
hotnotypal parts, Bmnde &• Cox, 

Homotype (hd'mo-tip), n. [Qv. homos, the 
same, like, and typos, impression, tyiie.] In 
anat the correlative in one segment of any 
gi\’'en jjai't in another segment, or in the 
same segment, of one and the same animal. 
Thiis, the frontal bone is the homotype of 
the superoccipital bone; the humerus is the 
homotype of the femur; the parts on the 
riglit side are homotypes of tliose which are 
reipeated on tlie left side. Brands & Cox, 
Homimciomte <hdm-un'slioii-it), ft. [L. 
homuncio, homimoionis, a little man, dim. 
of homo, a man.] Eccles, one of a sect of 
early heretics, followers of Photinus, who 
denied the divinity of our Lord, and held 
that the image of God is impressed on the 
body, not on iilie mind of man. 
Homunculus (hd-mung'ku-lus), n, [L. , dim. 
of homo, a man.] A little man; a manikin; 
a dwarf. 

Eon. Abbreviation of Honourable. 

Eonde,t ft. pi, HoMen. t A hand. —Aft | 
honde-brede, a hand’s-breadth. Chaucer, 
Honduras (hon-du'ras), n, A species of | 
mahogany from Honduras in .\merica. 

Hone (hou), ft. [A. Sax. hdn, leel, liein, Ban. 
keen, a hone, a whetstone.] A stone of a 
fine grit, used for sharpening instruments 
that require a fine edge, and particularly 
for setting razors; an oilstone. Hones are 
pieces of hard close-grained talc-slate, con- 
taining minute particles of quartz, with a 
uniform consistence. A hone differs from a 
whetstone in being of finer and more com- 
pact grit. 

Hone (hon), n. [Comp. Icel. h'dnn, a knob.] 

A kind of swelling in the cheek. 

Hone (hon ), o. t pret. & pp. honed; ppr. 
honing. To rub and sharpen on a hone; as, 
to /lOfte a razor. 

Honet (lion), v. l [Hormandy honer, to sing 
or hum in a low tone ; Iwuiner, to lament,* 
Pr. hogner, to growl or murmur.] To give 
vent to longings; to miirmiir; to long 
Commentliiig her, lamenting', honing, wishing 
, himself anything for her sake. Burton.. 

Honest (on'' est), a. [O.Fr. homste; Fiv 
honnete, from L. honestm, from honor, 
honos, honom'. See HoNouii.] 1. Pair iii 
dealing with others; free from triekishness 
and fraud ; acting and having the disposi- 
tion to act at all times according to justice 
or correct moral prinoiple.s ; upright; just; 
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characterized by fairness, justice, or up- 
rightness; equitable; as, an /lo/ft’ift luau; an 
honest traihsuction ; an honest transfer of 
property. 

An man ’s the noblest work of God. Pop£. 

2. Proceeding from pure or just motives or 
principles, or directed to a good object; 
sincere ; candid ; unre.served ; as, an Imnest 
inquiry after truth ; an lumcst endeavour ; 
honest views or motives.— 3. Decent; hon- 
ourable; suitable or becoming; creditable; 
reputable; a.s, honest report; ‘thine 
care;’ ‘I’ll devise some honest .slanders.’ 
Shah. 

I’rovida things honest in the sight of all men. 

Koii). xii. !•;. 

Honest labour bears a lovely face. Dehkcr. 

4. Chaste; faithful; virtuous. 

Wives may be merry, and yet honest too. SJiak. 

5. Good-looking or pleasantdooking ; open. 

Bacchus . . . .shews his honest face. Dryden, 

Syn. Upright, fair, horiouraljle, equitable, 
just, rightful, sincere, frank, candid, un- 
reserved. 

Honestt (on'est), r.t. To honour; to adorn; 
to grace. 

Sir Amorous, you have very much honesied tny 
lodging with your presence. B, yanson. 

Honestatet (on'est-at), v.t. [L. honeMo, 
honcstatimi, to clothe or adorn with honour, 
from hmiestus. See Honour.] To honour. 
Honestatioat (on-est-jVshon), n. Adom- 
ment; grace. 

Honestetee,! Honestee,t n. Yirtue ; de- 
cency; good manners. Chmicer. 
Honest-John (on-est-jonO, n. A kind of 
apple. 

Honestly (on’est-li), ado. In an honest 
manner; as, a contract honestly made; to i 
confess honestly one’s real design; to live ] 
honestly. Justly, fairly, hcjnoiirably, | 
equitably, fnitlifully, truly, uprightly, sin- 
cerely, frankly, candidly, unreservedly. 
Hone-stone (hon'ston), n. The variety of 
stone employed for making hones. See 
Hone. 

Honesty (on'est-i), ft. [Pr. homiUcU; L. 
honestas, from honestus. See Honest. ] 

1. The state or quality of being honest; up- 
right disposition or conduct; justice; sin- 
cerity; honom; credit —2. t Liberality. 

A noble gentleman ’tis, if he would not keep so 
good a house. . . . Every man has his fault, and 
honesty is his. Shak. 

3. A idant, Lunaria biennis. See Lunauia. 
Syn, Integrity, probity, uprightness, trusti- 
ness, faithfulness, honour, justice, equity, 
fairness, candour, plain-dealing, veracity. 
Honewort (hdn''wert), n. An umbelliferous 
plant of the genus Sison {B. Am.omxm\)i so 
called because formerly used to cure the 
swelling called a hone. 

Honey (hunl), n. [A, Sax. hwiig, honey; 

O. Sax. honeg, D. and G. hmiig, Icel Imnmg, 
honey.] 1. A sweet, viscid juice, collected 
and elaborated from the flowers of plants 
by several kinds of insects, for the food of 
themselves and their progeny, especially by 
the honey-bee (Apis melUfica), by which it 
is deposited in the cells of a waxy structure 
built by this insect and knomi as honey- 
comb. The ordinary honey of our hives, 
when pure, is of a whitish colour tinged 
with yellow, sweet to the taste, of an agree- 
able smell, soluble in water, and becoming 
vinous by fermentation. It is said to con- 
tain four kinds of sugar including cane and 
fruit sugar, besides certain other substances. 
As honey-producing insects we may also 
mention a kind of wasp (Polybia apici- 
i?cftft?‘g) ^^-T^d the honey-ant 01 Mexico (iJfyr- 
miecoeyctus mexicmius).~-2. siveetness 
or pleasantness. 

The king bath found 
Matter against him that for ever mars 
The honey of his language, Shah. 

a As a word of endearment, sweet one ; dar- 
ling. — honey, honey produced by 

bees during the summer in -which they 
have left the parent iiiYc.— Clarified honey, 
honey melted in a water -bath, and freed 
from mmn.—Acetated Aoney, clarified honey 
and acetic acid ; oxymel.—Lroncy of borax, 
clarified honey and borax. 

Honey (hund), n.i. To become sweet; to be 
or become agreeable, courteous, compli- 
mentary, or fawning; to use endeannents; 
to talk fondly. ‘Honeying and making 
love.’ Shale. 

',■■■■ One 

Discussed his tutor, rough to common men, 

at the whisper of a lord, Tennyson. 

Honey (lum''i), n.t. 1. To cover mth or as 
with honey; to make agreeable or luscious; 
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to sweeten. ‘Honeyed lines of rhyme.’ 
Byron.— 2, To talk fondly to; to coa.x; to 
Hatter. 

Can’st thou not honey me with fluent speech, 

And even adore my topless viiany? Old play. 

Honey (hmiT), a. Having the nature of 
honey; sweet. *A Aoftc?/ tongue. ’ Shak. 
Honey-ant (l5LBn'i-ant),?i, A kind of aiit(ilf 3 /r- 
mecocyctm mexicmius) iuhahiting Mexico 
and living in conimunities in subterranean 
galleries. In summer a certain number of 
these insects .secTCte a kind of honey in their 
alidomens 3vhich become so distended as to 
appear like small pellucid grapes. Later 
in the season when food is scarce these ants 
are devoured by the others, mid they arc 
also dug up and eaten by the inhabitants 
of the country. 

Honey-bag (hunfi-bag), n. The receptacle 
for honey in a honey-bee. 

Honey-bear (hun'i-bar), n. T}ie kinkajou 
(wliich see). 

Honey-bee (hun'i-be), n. A bee that pro- 
duces honey; specifically, the hive-bee (Apis 
mellifiea). 

Honey-berry (Imn’i-he-ri), n. The name 
given to the berry of Celtis australis (eqq 
Geltis), as well as to that of MeUcoGca 
bijuga. 

Honey-buzzard (hnn'i-buz-ard), n. The 
Pernis apivo7'iis, one of the most elegant of 
the British birds of prey, or rather of such 
migratory species as become occasional 
visitants here. It is .so called from break- 
ing into the nests of bees anil wasps to 
obtain the larva3. 

Honey-comb (hun'i-kom), ?i. l. A waxy 
siibfitaiice of a firm, close texture, formed 
by bees, and consisting of an agglomor- 
ationof cells for the reception of the honey, 
and for the eggs which produce their yomig. 
2. Any substance, as a casting of iron, <fec., 
perforated with celis like those of a honey- 
comb. 

I Honey-combed (Imn'i-komd), a. I’erforated 
or formed like a honey-comb; specifically, 
having little flaws or cells, as cast metal 
when not solid. 

Each bastion was honey-cofnlied with ca.semeuts. 

Motley. 

Honey-comb Moth, ft. A genus of moths 
(Galeria), of the same tribe with the clothes’- 
nioths, which infest bee-hives, depositing 
their eggs in the comb, in which the larvae 
are developed and on which they afterwards 
feed. There also they spin their cocoons 
and assume the perfect form. G. m.ellonella, 
about 1 inch long, and G, alrearia, about 
Ij inch, are perhaps the tvonst enemies of 
the bee-master. They appear to enjoy per- 
fect immunity from the stings of the bees. 
Honey-crock: (hun'i-krok), n. A crock or 
pot of honey. 

Like foolish flies about an Spenser. 
Honey-dew (hunl-du), n. l. A sweet sac- 
charine .substance found on the leaves of 
trees and other plants in small drops like 
dew. There are two kinds; one secreted 
from the plants, and the other deposited 
by the insects known as aphides. Bees and 
ants are said to be fond, of honey-dew. Dif- 
ferent kinds of maima are the dried honey- 
dew or saccharine exudations of certain 
plants. See Manna. — 2. A kind of tobacco 
which has been moistened with molasses. 
Honey-eater. See Honey-suoker. 
Honeyed (hun’id), 2 ?. and a. Covered ivith 
or as with honey; hence, sweet; as, honeyed 
words. Milton. 

Honeyedness (himffd-nes), «. Sweetness; 
allurement. 

Honey-flower (liun'i-fiou-er), n. A popular 
name for the plants of the genus Melianthus, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, from the 
flowers attracting bees. 

Honey-garlic (hun’i-gfir-lik), n. An Eng- 
lish equivalent of the genus FTeetaroscor- 
duni. 

Honey-gnat (hun''i-nat), n. An insect. 
Aijisworth. 

Honey-guide (hunfl-gid), n. A name given 
to the cuckoos of the genus Indicator, 
which, by their motions and cries, conduct 
persons to hives of wild honey. They are 
natives of Africa. 

Honey-harvest (Imn'i-lulr-vest), ai. Honey 
collected. 

Honeyless (Imn''i-les), a. Destitute of 
honey. 

Honey-locust (lmn'i-16-kitst), n. SeeGLE- 

BITSCHIA. 

Honey-month (Iran'i-munth), n. Same as 
Honeymoon. 

Sometitnes the parties fly asunder even in the 
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midst of courtshiiJ, and sometimes grow cool in the 
-utty hon<ey~7noytth, Taikr, 

Honeymoon (limi'i-mtin), n. The first 
month after marriage; the interval spent 
by a newly-maiTied pair in travelling, visit- 
ing, or the like before settling down in an 
establishment of their own. 

Honeymoon (lum'i-mon), vA. To keep 
one’s honeymoon; to take a wedding-trip. 
‘Some decent sort of body to honerj-rmon 
along with me.' A. Trollops. 

Honey-moixtlied (hun'i-mouTHd), a. Soft 
or smooth i]i speech. 

If I prove honey-motithed^ let niy tongue blister, 

Honey-stallc (imn'i-st^k), n. The flower of 
clover. 

With words more sweet, and yet niore dangerous, 
Than baits to fish, or koney-stalks to sheep. Shak. 

Honey-stone (him'i-ston), n. Mellite (which 
see). 

Honey-sucker, Honey-eater <him1-suk- 
6r, hun'i-et-6r), ?i. The common name for 



{Anthochesra Melkivora). 

the birds of the family Meliphagida}, sub- 
order Tenuirostres, order Inseasores, pecu- 
liar to Australia and the neighbouring 
islands. Besides the juices of flowers.and the 
insects obtained with them,, many of these 
birds feed on berries. One species is the 
wattled honey'eater(j;fnt/mc/«3Bra mellmora) 
or bush wattle-bird; another, the Melipha- 
m av^tralasmia, or Australian honey-eater. 
Honeysuckle (hunfl-suk-l), n. [Said to be 
derived from the habit of children drawing 
the corolla out of the calyx and sucking the 
honey or sweet juice out of the nectai'y.] 
1, Tne popular name for the upright or 
climbing shrubs constituting the genus 
lonicera, nat order Caprifoliacece, natives 
of both hemispheres. They have entire op- 
posite leaves, and axillary, often fragrant 
white, red, or yellow flowers, which are 
succeeded t»y sweetish red or ptn'ple berries. 
The common honeysuckle (i}. Perklynie-^ 
num), a well-known British plant, is known 
also by the name of woodbine, and is pro- 
bably the ‘ twisted eglantine ’ of Milton. L. 
Caprifolium, which is frequent in gardens, 
and is characterized by the upper pairs of 
leaves being united into a cup, and L. Xylos- 
feum are also found in England, but are not 



JIonfiysucklQ {Cmzcem Ca/ri/bh'um), 

native. L. sempervireois (trumpet honey- 
suckle or coi’al honeysuckle), a native of 
North America, is cultivated in Britain on 
: account of the beauty of its flowers, which 
are red on the outside and yellowdsh mthin. 
The bark of L, conjmhoBa is used for dyeing 
black in Chili, and the berries of L. coendea 


are a favourite food of the ICamtschadales. 

2. The flower of the plants. ‘Woodbiue that 
beareth the /ionci/SMckZc.’ Barret 
Honeysuckled (liund-suk-Id), a. Covered 
with honeysuckles. 

Honey-sugar (hunfl-shu-gcr), n. ihe sac- 
charine matter which forms the solid crys- 
talline iDortion of honey. Galled also Grape- 
sugar. See G-lucose. 

Honey-sweet (hun'i-swet), a. Sweet as 
honey. 

Honey-tottgued (imnfl-tungd), a. Using 
soft or sweet speech, Shak. 

Honey-ware (liun'i-war), n. SeeHENWAUE. 
Honeywort (Iiun'i-wert), a. Cerinthe major, 
a E\ir( 3 pean annual belonging to the nat. 
order Boraginacece. It grows about a foot 
high, having oval stem-clasping bluisli-green 
leaves, with white rough dots, and racemes 
of purplish flowers, which secrete much 
honey, 

Hong (Iiong), n. [Chinese hang, Canton dial. 
Iwnq, a factory, a mercantile house.] The 
Chinese name for the foreign factories or 
mercantile houses situated at Canton.— 
Bong merchants, a body of eight to twelve 
Chinese merchants at Canton, who once had 
the sole privilege of trading with Europe- 
ans, and were responsible for the conduct 
of the Europeans with whom they dealt. 
By the treaty of 1S42 their peculiar func- 
tions ceitsed. 

Hong,tv.tori To hang. Chaucer. 
Honied (hun'id), a. Same as Honeyed. 
Honiton-lace O^onl-ton-las), n. A kind of 
lace made at Honiton in Devonshire, re- 
markable for the beauty of its figures and 
sprigs. 

Honor, n, and v.t See HoNOVit. 
Honoraxium (on-6r-a'ri-uni), n. [L. hotiora- 
rium {dommh, gift, understood), an hono- 
rary gift, an acknowledgment, recompense, 
fee.] A fee tendered to a medical or other 
professional gentleman for professional ser- 
vices rendered. 

Honorary (rm^er-a-ri), a. [L. honorarius, 
from honor, honour.] 1. Done or made in 
honour; indicative of honour. 

This monument is only honorary, A ddison, 

2. Conferring honour, or intended merely to 
: confer honour; as, an honorary degree; an 
hmiorary crown.— 3. Possessing a title or 
jilace without performing services, without 
taking an active part, or without receiving 
benefit or reward; often equivalent to un- 
salaried; m, an honorary member of a 
society; an /imiomry secretaiy or treasurer. 
—Honorary feud, inlaw, a title of nobility 
descendible to tbe eldest son, exclusive of 
all the xeBt.— -Honorary service, in Imo, a 
service incident to grand serjeanty and 
commonly annexed to some honour. 
Honorary (on-'er-a-ri), n. Same as Bonora- 
num. \ 

Honorific (on-6r-ifik), a, [h. honor, honoris, 
honour, and/acio, to make.] Conferring 
honour. 

Honour, Honor (on'dr), n. [0. Er. honor, 
honeur, (fee., Er. Iwmieur, from L, homr, 
/io?n)s, honom*.] 1. The esteem due or paid 
to worth; high estimation; reverence; vene- i 
ration. 

A prophet is not without honour, in his own 
connwy. Mat. xiii. 57. 

2. A testimony or token of esteem; any 

mark of respect or of high estimation by 
words or actions; as, the AoJiows of war; 
military Aanoitra; civil hmours. i 

Their funeral claimed, and asked their 

quiet graves. / . Brydeh. 

3. Dignity ; exalted rank orplace; distinction; 
dignity of mien; noble appearance. ‘ God- 
like erectl with native honour clad.' Milton. 

I have given thee riches 3 .Xi<X J^onour. j KL iii. 13. 
Thou art clothed with and majesty. Ps. civ, i. 

4. Reputation; good name; as, his honour is 
unsullied. —5. A nice sense of what is right, 
just, andtrue ; dignified respect for character, 
springing from probity, principle, or moral 
rectitude; scorn of meanness. 

Say, what is honour } ’Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 

Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 

And guard the. way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done. Wordsttiorth, 

6, Any particular virtue much valued, as 
braverj^ or integrity in men and chastity in 
females, 

If slm have forgot and virtue. Shak. 

7. One who or that which is a source of ! 
glory or esteem ; he who or that which 
confers dignity;, glory; boast; as, the chan- , 
cellor is an ho7iour to his profession; his 
sentiments are an to him. 


A late eminent person, the honour of his profession 
for integrity and learning. Bnrnet. 

8. Title or privilege of rank or birth; that 
which gains for a man consideration, as 
nobility, Imighthood, or other titles. 

Restore me to my honours. Shak. 

p. That which adorns; ornament; decora- 
tion. 

The sire then shook the honours of his head. D7yden. 

10 . Ill law, a seignory of several manors 
held under one baron or lord paramount, — 

11. In card-playing, one of the highest trump 
cards, which are the ace, the king, the 
queen, and the knave. —12. A title of address 
formerly used to men of raidv generally, but 
now restricted to the holders of certain 
offices, as the Master of the R 0 II 8 .—IS. 
Civilities paid, as at an entertainment. 

Than here a slave, or if you will, a lord, 

To do the honours, and to give the word. Pofe. 

14. pi Academic and university distinction 
or pre-eminence; as, he took his degree with 
honours in classics.— Hon oicrs of war, dis- 
tinctions granted to a vanquished enemy, 
as of marching out of a camp or intrench- 
ments armed and with coioiu's flying.— 0?i 
or ^ipon rny honour, words accompanying a 
declaration, which pledge one’s honour or 
reputation for the truth of it. The members 
of the House of Lords, in their judicial 
capacity, give their verdict on their honour. 
-—Honour bright! a vulgar i>r<jtestation of 
or appeal to honour.— A'??, a fair of honour, 
a dispute to be decided by a duel or a single 
combat. — Word of honour, a verbal promise 
or engagement which cannot be violated 
witliout entailing indelible disgrace on the 
violator.— A of honour, n. scruple arising 

from delicacy of feeling, which determines 
the actions of a man on particular occasions. 
— J)eht of honour, a debt, as a bet, ftu* wliicli 
no security i.s required or given except that 
implied by honourable dealing. — Co f of 
honour, a court for regulating and settling 
matters relating to the la^vs of honour, ami 
for correcting enci’oachinents in matters of 
court armour, precedency, <fec. It was for- 
mei'ly a court of chivalry, and was said to 
be the fountain of martial law. — Maid tf 
honour, a maid in the service of a <pieen, 
wliose duty it is to attend the (pieen when 
she appears in public. —[The projier mode of 
spelling this and analogous w-ords has been 
a subject of dispute for upwards of a century. 
The following extracts on the subject are 
interesMng:— ■ 

I find the ingenious author, whoever he be, ridicules 
the new method of spelling honor, as he calls it; but 
that method of spelling /nw:(>r instead o{ honour was 
Lord Bolingbroke’s, Dr. Middleton’s, and Mr. Pope’s. 

Hume. 

Such abominations as honor and favor should 
henceforth be confined to the cards of the great and 
vulgar. Archdeacon. Hare. 

The first (remark) shall be on the trick now so 
universal across the Atlantic . . . of leaving out the 
u in the termination oin-, and \vriting honar,/avi)r, 
neighbor. Savior, &c. And the objection to this i.s 
. . . that it obliterates all trace of the derivation and 
history of the word. It is true that honour and 
favour are derived origmally from Latin ■words 
spelt exactly the same; luit it is also true that we did 
not get them direct from the Latin, but througii 
French forms which ended in eur. The omission of 
the is an approach to that wretched attempt to 
destroy all the historic interest of our language which 
is known by the name of phonetic spelling. 

Dean Alford.} 

Honour, Honor (on'er), v.t i. To regard 
or treat %vitli lionoiir; to revere ; to respect; 
to treat with deference and submission: 
when .said respecting the Supreme Being, 
to reverence; to adore; to worship. 

Honour thy father and thy mother. E.x. xx. 12. 
That all men .should honour the Son, even as they 
;w«£i2w the Father. Jn. v. 23- 

It is a custom 

More honour'd in the breach than the observance. 

Shak. 

2. To bestow honour upon; to dignify ; to 
raise to distinction or notice; to elevate in 
rank or station; to exalt; as, men are some- 
times ho7ioure(l with titles and offices which 
they do not merit. 

Thus shall it be done to the man ■whom the king 
delighteth to /mwenw". Est. vi. 9. 

3. To glorify; to render Dlustrioiis, 

I will ha ho f I otired Vipon Pharaoh, and upon all his 
host. Ex. xiv. 4. 

4. To treat with politeness or cmlity; to 

treat in a complimentary manner; as, the 
troops the governor with a salute. 

5. To perform a certain duty in regard to 
something; as, to hoiiour a letter by acknow- 
ledging receipt; to honour n challenge; 
specifi.eally, in com. to accept and pay when 
due; as, to honour s bill of exchange. 
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Honourable, Honorable ( oii'6r-a*bt), (l 
[F v. homrable, L. iKrmn'aUUs, from honor:, 
honour. See Honour.] 1, Worthy of lieing 
honoured; estiinnble; holdin.^ a distin- 
guished rank in society; illustrious or noble. 

Many of tlieiu believed ; also of honourable xvDjneii 
which were Greeks . . . not a few. .\cts xvii. is. 

2. Actuated by principles of honour or a 
ycrupnloiis regard to probity, rectitude, or 
reputation; as, he is an honourable man. — 

3. Conferring honour, or procured by noble 
deeds. 

Honotirabie ^vounds from battle brought. Dryden, 

4. Consistent with honour or reputation; as, 
it is not hmiourabh to oppress the Tveak or 
to insult the vanquished. —5. Respected; 
worthy of respect; regarded %vith esteem. 

Marriage is honourable in all. Heb. xiii. 4. 

C. Performed or accompanied with mark.s 
of honour or with testimonies of esteem ; 
as, an honourable burial. 

An honourable conduct let him have. Shah. 

7 . Proceeding from an upright and laudable 
cause, or directed to a just and proper end; 
not base ; not reproachful ; as, an honour- 
able motive. 

Is this proceeding just and 

8. Hot to be disgraced. 

Let her descend; . . . my chambers are 

Shah. 

9. Honest; without hypocrisy or deceit; fair; 
as, his intentions appear to be honourable. 

If that thy bent of love be honotirable. 

Thy purp'ose marriage, send me word to-morrow. 

Shah. 

10. An epithet of respect or distinction; 
specifically, a title bestowed upon the 
younger children of earls, and the children 
of viscounts and barons; also, upon persons 
enjoying trust and honour, and collectively 
on the House of Commons, as formerly on 
the East India Company. —-11. Becoming 
men of rank and cliaracter, or suited to 
support men in a station of dignity; as, an 
honouraMe &aliivy.~Riffhtho7ioiirable, atitle 

' given to all peers and peeresses of the 
Xhiited lCingdom below’' the rank of marquis; 
to the eldest sous and all the daughters of 
peers above the rank of visco uut or baron ; 
to privy-councillors, and to some civic dig- 
nitaries, as the lord-mayors of London and 
Dublin, and the lord-provost of Edinburgh. 
A marquis is styled most 
Hononrableness, Honorableness (on'er- 
a-bl-nes), w. The state or quality of being 
honourable; honourable character; honour. 
'The honouraUeness of the employment.' 
A. Smith. 

Honourably, Honorably (on^6r-a-bIi), aclv. 
In an honourable manner; in a mamier con- 
ferring or consistent with honour. 

After some si.x: weeks, which the king- did honour- 
ably interpose, to give space to his brother’s inter- 
cession, he was arraigned of high treason and con- 
deinned. Bacon, 

Syn. Magmanimously, generously, nobly, 
worthily, justly, equitably, fairly, reput- 
ably. 

Honour -court ( on'er-kort ), n. In lam^ a 
court held within an honour or seigniory. 
Honourer, Honorer (on'er-6r), n. One who 
honours. 

Honourless, Honorless (on'er-les), a. Des- 
titute of honour; not honoured. 
Honour-point (on'er-point), n. In her. the 
point immediately above the centre of the 
shield, dividing the upper portion into two 
equal parts, 

Hont, t Honte. t T'O hunt ; a huntsman. Chau. 
Hony-swete,! a. Sweet as honey. Chaucer. 
-Hood. [A. Sax. hddi cliaracter, state, rank, 
degree, quality, &c. ; comp. 0. Sax. hed, D. 
•dieid, Dan, -hed, G-. -heit, Goth, haidus.] A 
tennination signifying state, quality, char- 
acter, totality, as man/mod, boy/iood, father- 
hood; knighthood, widowhood, brotherhood. 
Sometimes written head, as Godhead, 
maidenhead. 

Hood (iind), n. [A. Sax. hdd; Comp. D. hoed, 
G. hut, a covei’ing for the top of anything, 

, a covering for the head, a hat; allied to 33. 
heed; G. hiiten, D. hoeden, to guard, to 
protect, to cover; Indo-Eur, skad, Skr. 
chad, to covei’.] 1. A covering for the 
head; as, (u) a soft covering for the head 
■worn by females and children, (h) A part 
of a monk's outer garment with which he 
: covers his head, (c) A similar appendage to 
a cloak or loose overcoat that may bedra%vn 
up over the head at pleasure, (d) An orna-; 
mental fold at the back of an academic 
goivn, a modification of the monk's hood. 
(e) A covering for a hawk's head or eyes, used 


in falconry.— 2. Anything that resembles a 
hood ill form or use, as the upper petal or 
sepal of certain ilowers; as, monk’s-/mod; the 




Hood for Hawk. 


Monk's Hood. 


movable top or cover of a carriage; a low 
wooden porch leading to the steerage of a 
ship ; the upper part of a galley chimney ; 
the cover of a pump; the covering for a 
companion-hatch, for a mortar, d'c. ; a piece 
of tarred canvas put on the ends of standing 
rigging, &c.— 3.1 Dress in general. 'Tlirough 
that disguised hood.’ Spemer. fRare.J- 
4. Naut a name given to the foremost and 
aftermost planks of a ship’s bottom, both 
inside and outside. 

Hood (hud), n.t, 1, To dress in a hood or 
cowl; to put a hood on. 

Tile friar hooded i\m\ the monarch crowned. Pope. 

2. To cover; to hide; to blind. 

Wliile grace is saying, hood mine eyes 
Thus witii tny hat, and sigh and say, Amen ! 

Skak. 

Hood-cap (hiKl'kap), n. A species of seal, 
the Stemmatopm crietatus, found in the 
Arctic Seas, so called from an appendage 
on the head which the male inilates when 
angry or excited. 

Hooded (hud'ed), p. and /L 1, Covered with 
a hood; blinded.— 2. In her. iipplied to the 
hawk or other bird of prey when boime with 
a hood over the heart. — 3. In bat. cucullate; 
having the apex or sides curved upwards so 
as to resemble the point of a slipper or a 
hood, as ill tlie lip of Cypripedium and 
Calypso.— Hooded crovi See UOYSTON-CIIOW, 
Hooded-snake (hnd'ed-snak), n. The cobra- 
de-capello, w’hieh is the Portuguese for the 
snake with a hood. See Cobba-DE-capelio. 
Hood-end, Hooding-end (hyd'end, hnd'- 
ing-end), n. Naut. the end Of a plank which 
fits into a rebate of the stem or steni post. 
Hoodie-craw (hiid'i-kra,), n. The hooded 
crow'; the caiTion-crow. [Scotch.] 
Hoodless (hTid'les), a. Having no hood. 
Hoodmant (hud'raan), n. The person blinded 
in the game of Iioodman-blind, now called 
blindman*s-buff'. Shah. 

Hoodman-blihd (hnd'man-blind), ?i. A play 
ill which a person blinded is to catch another 
and tell his name; blindman's-buff. 'Dance 
jind song, and hoodma^i-blind.' Tennyson. 

what devil was’t 

That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman-blindf 

Shah. 

Hood-mould, Hood-moulding (bud'nioid, 
hud'mold-ing), n. In arch, the upper and 
projecting moulding of the arch over a 



rtirt, Plood-moulclmg. 

Hampton Poyle, Oxfordsliire. 

Gothic door or window, Ac. Called also 
Label, Drip, Dripstone, ov Weather-mould- 
ing. 

Hoodock (lit|xTok), a. [Comp. Icel. hodd, a 
treasure.] Miserly. [Scotch,] 

My hand-waled curse keep hard in chase > 

The harpy, hoodock, purse-proud race. Bimts. 

Hood-sheaf (hqd'’sliSf), n. A sheaf used to 
cover other sheaves when setup in shocks. 
Hoodwink (hpd'wingk), u.t. [Mood and 
luink.'] 1. To blind by covering the eyes; 
to blindfold. ‘Hoodwinked with a scarf.' 
SJmJc. 

We will bind and hoodwink him, so that he shall 
suppose no other but that he is carried into the 
leaguer of the adversaries. Shah, 

2, To cover; to hide. 

For the prize Tll bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink this mischance. Shnk. 


3. To deceive by external appearances or 
disguise; to impose on. * HoodivinJced with 
IdndnesB,' Sidney. 

Hoof (hbf), ^ 1 . pi. Hoofs (hubs), rarely 
Hooves (hovz). [A. Sax. hOJ, Icel. hofr, D. 
hoef, Dan. hov, G. huf, a hoof.] 1. The 
liorny sub-stance that covers the feet or the 
separate digits of the feet of certain animals, 
as iiorses, oxen, sheep, goats, deer, Ac. 

On burnished his war-horsm trad. Tennyson. 

2. An animal with hotifs; a hoofed beast 

He had not a single hoofed any kind to slaughter. 

IVashinsian. 

3. In gemn, an ungula (ivhicli see). 

Hoof (hbf), r.i. To walk as cattle; to foid, 
[Rare.] Williani Scott. 

Hoof-bound (hbfboimd), a. In farriery, 
having a dryness and con traction of the 
hoof, which occasions pain and lameness. 
Hoofed (hoft), a. Enrnislied with hoofs, 

Among qu.’iclnipeds, , , , of all the hoofed, the 
horse is the most beautiful. 'Grew. 

Hoofless (hbfles), a. Destitute of hoofs. 
Hoof-mark (hofneirk), n. Tlie mark or 
trace left by a hoof. 

Hook (hok), n. [A, Sax. hoc, .sometimes hooc, 
a hook, a crook ; D. hoeJe, a hook, a corner; 
Icel. haid, G. fiaken, O.H.G. hako, ti hook; 
L.G, /lake, a hook, huuk, jin angle, a corner, 
all perhaps connected w’ith .E, hack, to cut,] 

1. A piece of iron or otlier rnetal bent into 
a curve for catcliing, holding, and sustain- 
ing anything; as, a hook for catching fish; a 
tenter-/iooA:; a chimney-boo/^ a pot-hook, &c. 

2. That wliicli catches; a .snare; a trap. 

A shop of all the qualities that man 

Loves woman for, besides that hook of wiving, 
Fairness which strikfis the eye, Shah. 

3. A cui’ved instrument for cutting grass or 
grain; a sickle; an instrument for cutting or 
lopping,— 4. That part of a hinge which is 
fixed or inserted in a post, consisting of a 
bolt with a vertical pin at its head on which 
the door or gate hangs, and about which it 
turns.— -5. Naut. a forked tiinl)er in a ship, 
placed on the keel.— 6. A catch; an advan- 
tage. [Vulgar.]— 7. In agri. a field sown 
tivo years running. [Local.]— S. One of the 
projecting points of the thigh-bones of 
cattle: called also Hook-hones. — By hook or 
by crook. See under CROOK.— (>//' the hooks, 
{a) unhinged, disturbed, or disordered. 

In the evening hy w.nter to the Duke of Albe- 
marle, whom I found mightily of the hooh.^ that the 
ships are not gone out of the river. Pepys. 

(/>) Dead; to go off the hooks, to die. 

The attack was so sharp that Matilda was very 
nearly ojfl/te hooks. Thackeray. 

— On one's own hook, on one’s own account 
or responsibility; dependent on one's own 
exertions. [Slang.] 

Hook (hok), u.t. 1. To catch or fasten with 
a hook or hook.s; to seize or draw, as with a 
hook ; as, to hook a fish. 

At last I hooked my ankle in a vine. Tennyson. 

2. To bend into the form of a hook; to make 
hook-shaped. 

The bill is strong, short, and very much hooked. 
Pennant, 

3. To furnish with hooks. 

The hooked chariot stood, 

Unstain'cl with hostile blood, Milton. 

4. To catchby artifice; to entrap; to insnare, 

Hook him, my poor dear, hook him at any sacrifice. 

IP. Collins. 

5. To steal; properly, to catch up an object 
with a hook and make off with it; hence, 
to hook it, to decamxj; to run away; to be 
off. [Slang.]— hook on, to join by or as 
by a hook; to attach. 

Hook (hbk), u.i. To bend; to be curving. 
Hookah (ho'kti), n. [Ar.] A pipe with u 
large bowl and a long pliable tube, so con- 
structed that the smoke of the tobacco is 
made to pass through water 
for the purpose of cooling it. 
Hook -beaked. Hook -billed 
(hbk'bekt, hdk'bild), a. Hav- 
ing a curved beak or bill ; cur- 
virosti’aL 

Hook-bill (hbk'hil), n. 1. The 
curved beak of a bird. — 2. A 
bill-hook with a curved end. 
Hook-bone (hokfiiOn), u. See 
Hook, 8. 

Hooked-back (hdkt'bak), «. In 
hot curved in a direction from 
Hookah, the apex to the base; runcmate. 

Hookedness (hbk'ed-nes), A 
state of being bent like a liook; incurvation. 
Hooker (libkVir), n. [D. hoeker, hoeicboot.] 
A two-masted Dutch vessel; also, a small 
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HOOKER 


HOPE 


flshiwg-smauk used bn the Irish coasts. 
Written also 

Hooker (hbk'ei-), One who or that which 

hooks. 

Hookeriei (ho-lce'ri-e-i), n. pi. [After Sir 
William Jackson I/ooZrer.] A mt. order of 
mosses, mostly inhabitants of warm regions. 
Eookerm lucem, roinarkahle for it.s large, 
pale, shining, loosely reticulated leaves, is 
found in Britain. 

Hookey (Iibk'i), n. Same as Hockey. 
Hook-ladder (hok'Iad-der), n. A ladder 
with a hook or hooks at one end. 
Hook-land (hbk''land), n. Land ploughed 
and sowed every year. 

Hook -motion (hbk'mo*shon), ii. In the 
steam engine, a valve gear wliich Is reversed 
by Vdiooks. 

Hook-nose (lidlc^noz), n. Curved nose: some- 
times, though not necessarily always, cata- 
chrostic for hmok^nose. 

Mr. B.'irton was iiiniiediately accosted by a person 
well-stricken in years, tall, .and raw-boned, with a 
hmk'jwse, and ah arch leer, that indicated at least 
as much cunning' as sagacity. Smollett, 

Hook-nosed (holc'nbzd), a. Having a cur- 
vated or atiuuhie nose. 

I may justly say with the hook-nosed fellow of 
Rome, I came, saw, and overcanve. Shak. 

Hook-pin (libk^pin), n. A taper iron pin 
with a hook head, msed for pinning the 
frame of a floor or roof together. 
Hook-rope (iTibk''r5p), n, Naut a rope G or 
8 fathoms long, with a hook and thimble 
spliced at one end, and whipped at the other, 
used in coiling hempen cables in tiers, &c, 
Hook-sciuid, {hbk'skwid), n, a name ap- 
plied to certain sijuids or cuttle-ilah, having 
long tentacles, the clubbed extremities of 
which are armed with hooks, which aid the 
animals in seizing their jjrey. Some attain 
the length of (5 feet, and are much dreaded 
by bathers. They occur in the Sargasso 
Sea, the Polynesian seas, &c. 

Hooky (hdk'i), a. Bull of hooks; pertain- 
ing to hooks; hooked. 

Hool (hfll), n. The husk; the hull; the 
slougdi. [Scotch.] 

Hoolie (hull), adv. [Icel. hdjliga, moder- 
ately, from Ad/*, moderation.] Slowly; cau- 
tiously; softly; carefully; moderately. 
[Scotch.]— Hoo/ie and fairly, softly and 
smoothly; cautiously and moderately. 
[Scotch.] 

Hoolie (hul'i), a. Slow ; cautious ; careful. 
[Scotch.] 

Hooligan (h01i*gan), n. [From some Irish 
personal name,] A street rough or rowdy, 
especially a young rough who joins vvitli 
others in annoying or attacking passers-by. 
Hence also Hooifyumsrn. 

Hoondee (hdn'de), «. [Indian word.] 1. A 
money-box.— 2. An Indian tiraft or bill of 
exchange drawn by or upon a native banker 
or shrolf. 

Hoouuman, Hiinumaii(ho'nu-man), n. See 

J2NTRXLUS. 

Hoop (hop), n. [A. Sax. hop, a hoop, a Ijand 
made of osiers, lio^rpo, a hoop, a collar; Fris, i 
hop, D. hoep, hoepel, a ring, the band of a ! 
cask.] 1. A circular band or flattened ring I 
of wood;, metal, or othm* material; especially 
a band of wood or metal used to coniine the 
staves of casks, tubs, cfcc., or for other similar 
purposes, — 2. A circle or combination of 
cii'cles of thin whalebone, metal, hair, or 



Hoop Costume, end of ii?tb century. 


other elastic material, used to expand the 
skirts of ladies' dresses; a farthingale; crino- 
line. 

Thouffli stiff with hoops, and armed with ribs of 
steel. Pope. 

S. Something resembling a hoop ; anything 
■circvilar.'’'-. . 

Ha.stthou forgot 

The ford witch Sycorax who with age and envy 

Was grown into a r Shak, 


m 


4.t A quart-pot, so called hecause it was 
formerly bound with hoops like a barrel. 
There were generally three hoops on the 
quart-pot, and if three men were drinking, 
each Would take his hoop or third portion. 
Hallvmll.—G. An old English measure of 
capacity, variously estimated at from 1 to 
4 pecks. ^ 

Hoop (ii6p), T.t 1. To bind or fasten with 
hoops; as, to hoop a barrel or puncheon.— 
2, To clasp; to encircle; to surround. 

I /if?.?/ the finnanient, and make^ 

This iny embrace the zodiack. Cleaveland, 

Hoop (hop), y.i. [Another form of vfhoop; 
conip. B’r. honper, to call out, froni inter]. 
houp! used to call a person or excite a dog. 
See Whoop.] 1. To utter a loud cry or a 
particulai* sound by way of call or pursuit; 
to shout.— 2. To emit a peculiar sound by 
drawing in the breath, as in the hooping- 
cough; to whoop. 

Hoop (hop), v.t. 1. To drive or follow with 
a shout or outcry. * Hooped out of Rome.’ 
Shak.— 2. To call by a shout or lioop. 

Hoop (hop), n. 1. A shout; a whoop.— 2. A 
peculiar sound produced in hooping-cough 
by a deep inspiration of the breath.— S. The 
hoopoe (which see). 

Hoop-ash (hbp'ash), n. The Horth Ameri- 
can tree Celtis orassifoUa. Called also 
HaoJeherry. 

Hooper (hop'6r), n. One who hoops casks 
or tubs; a cooper. 

Hooper (hbp'er), n. The wild swan (Cygnus 
miisicus) of Northern Europe, remai'kablo 
for its singularly convoluted wind-pipe: so 
called because its cry resembles the syllable 
hoop. 

Hooping-cough (hOp'ing-kof), n. A violent 
convulsive cough, returning by fits, at 
longer or shorter intervals, and consisting 
of several expirations, followed by a sonor- 
ous inspiration or hoop. It is contagions 
and attacks the young more particularly. 
It rarely attacks a person a second time, 
and runs its course in six or eight weeks or 
more. Called also Chin-migh ami Pertussis. 
Hoopoe, Hoopoo (hb'po, lib’pb), n. [Also 
hoop or /lohoop; comp. B. hop, G-. iviedehopf, 
Fv. huppe, L. 'UpU 2 W, Gr. e^jops, hoopoe: i 
all names given to the liird from its cry.] 
A bird of the genus Upupa ((7. epops), whose | 
head is adorned with a beautiful crest, j 
, which it can erect or depress at pleasure. 

I It is found in Europe and North Africa. 
See Brupa. ! 

Hoop-petticoat (hi>p'pet-ti-kdt), n. 1. A i 
petticoat distended with slips of whalebone, ' 
metal, or other elastic material, formed into ! 
hoops. (See Hoop.) Hence— 2. A popular , 
name for Narcissus Bulbocodiuni, a native ! 
of heaths in France, the shape of its 
flowers, 

Hoop-sMrt (hop'skert), n. A framework of 
hoops for expanding the skirts of a woman's 
dress.' ■■ 

Hoor,t a. Hoar. Chaucer . 

Hoosier (Idi'zhi-er), n. A term applied to 
the citizens of the state of Indiana. [Ifnited 
States.] 

Hoot (libt), v.i. [Probably from the sound. 
Comp. Fr, houter, to call, to cry.] 1. To 
cry out or shout ill contempt. 

Matrons and girls shall hoot at thee no more. 

JDrjdmi 

The agitators harangued, the mobs hooted. JDisraelz. 

2. To cry as an owl. 

The clamorous owl that nightly Dryden. 
Hoot (hdt), v.t. To drive or pursue with 
cries or shouts uttered in contempt; to utter 
contemptuous cries or shouts at. 

His play had not been from the boards. 

Macaieldy, 

Hoot (hot), n. A cry or shout in contempt. 
Hoot, Hout, Hoots (hpt, hiits), interj. A 
term expressive of dissatisfaction, of some 
degree of irritation, and sometimes of dis- 
belief : equiv.alent to the English /j/, or tut, 
tush, pshmv, dec. [Scotch.] 

Hoove t (hbv), v.i. To hover; to abide. 
Spenser. . 

Hoove, Hooven (liov, hov'n), n. [From 
heave.] A disease of cattle in which the 
stomacli is inflated by gas, caused generally 
by eating too nmch green food. 

Hooven, Hoven (lid'vn, lioVn), a. Affected 
with the disease called hoove or hooven; 
as, /loobcn cattle. 

Hop (liop), v.i. pret. & pp. hopped; ppr, Aop- 
ping. [A. Sax. hoppim, Icel. and Sw. Iwppa, 
D. huppeji, a. Jmpfen, to hop.] 1. To move 
by successive leaps or sudden starts; to leap 
or spring, alighting on one foot; to skip, as 
birds; to frisk about; to spring; to bound. 


I am delighted to see the jay or the thrush hopping- 
about my walks. Spectator. 

To prove if any drop 

Of living blood yet in her veins did hop. Dtydoft, 

2. To walk lame; to limp; to halt. 

The limping smith observ'd the sadden’d feast, 

And hopping here and there, himself a jest, 

Put in his -word. Dryden. 

3. To dance. 

Hop (hop), 11 . 1. A leap on one leg; a leap; 
a jump; a spring.— /ioj:;, step, and jimp, a 
game in which the competitors try to clear 
as great a distance as possible by taking in 
succession a leap, alighting on one leg, a 
long stride, and a bound, alighting on both 
feet. 

when my wings are on I can go above a hundred 
yards at a hop, step, and Jump, .'Iddison. 

2. A dance; a dancing party. [Colloq.] 

Hop (Imp), n. [D. hop, hoppe, G. hopfen, 
hop.] 1. A plant, Humulus Lupulus, 
nat. order Cannabineto, with long twining 
stems and abundance of three to five lobed 
leaves. The female flowers, which grow 
in strobili or catkins, are used for impart- 
ing a bitter flavour to malt liquors, and for 
the purpose of preserving them from fer- 
mentation, tlieir active qualities depending 
on the presence of au aromatic and mildly 
narcotic resin called lupuliiie secreted by 
the scales and fruit. The hop plant is a 



dioecious perennial indigenous to Britain, 
and a native also of Europe and Northern 
Asia. It requires to be cultivated with great 
care, and a full crop of hops is nut produced 
till the fourth or fifth year after planting. 
The liops wlieii mature arc picked by hand 
and carried to a drying kiln, dried, and 
packed into bag.s or pockets. lu order to 
keep hops for two or three years they re- 
quire to be powerfully compressed and put 
into muoli closer canvas bags than when 
they are to be immediately sent to market. 
The culture of hop.s in England ciunmenced 
at a very early period, much earlier than 
the reign of Henry VIII,, -which is fre((ueutly 
assigned as the date of iiitrodiiction. T’he 
most extensive plantations are in Kent; 
Sussex, Herefordshire, and other counties 
produce them in a less degree.— 2. The fruit 
of the dog-rose; the hip. 

Hop (hop), v.t. pret. & pp. hopped; ppr. hop- 
2 )vng. To mix hops with; as, to hop ale. 
Hop (Imp), v.i. To pick or gather Imps, 
Hop-back (hop'bak), n. A brew'er’s vessel. 
Hop-bind Oiop'bind), n. See Hopbine. 
Hopbine (hop'bin), n. [See Bine.] The 
climbing or twining stem of the hop-plant. 
Sometimes Tvrifcten Hophind, as in the fol- 
lowing quotation 

It is made felony without benefit of clergy, mail- 
ciously to cut any hop-binds in a plantatioa 
of hops. Blaekstone. < 

Hope (hop), n. [A. Sax, hopa, D. hoop, hope, 
Sw. hopp, Dan. haah, hope; G. hofen, to 
hope, hoffnung, hoiie. Probably akin toX. 
cupio, to desire. ] 1. A desire of some good, 
accompanied wdtii at least a slight expec- 
tation of obtaining it, or a belief that it is 
obtainable; expectation of something desir- 
able; expectation of any kind, sometimes 
even equivalent to fear. 

The hypocrite’s shall perish. JobvUi. tg. 

He wish'd, but not with Milton. . 

By how much better than jiiy word I am. 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes, Shak, 

2. Confidence in a, future event, or in the 
future conduct of any person; trust. 

Blessed is he who is not fallen from his hope in the 
Lord. Ecclus. xiv, 2. 

3, That which gives hope; he who or that 
which furnishes ground of expectation or 
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promises desired {;^ood; one ia whom trust 
or coiitldence is placed. ' A young gentle- 
man of great Maccmlay, 

The Lord will be the ho/ie of his people. Joel iii, i6, 
4. The object of hope; the thing hoped for. 

Tljy motJier felt more tlian a mother’s pain. 

And yet Isrought forth less than a mother's hope, 
Shah, 

•^Forlorn hope. See under Foelorn. 
Hop«i (hop), vd, pret. & pp. hoped; ppr. hop- 
ing, [A. Sax, hopian, B. 7iope7i, I), haahe, 
(.T, hofen, to hope.] 1. To entertain or 
indulge hope; to cherish a de.sire of good, 
with some expectation of obtaining it, or a 
belief that it is obtainable. — 2. To have 
eontidence; to trust with confident expec- 
tation of good. 

Wliy art thou cast down, O my soul ? and why art 
thou disquieted witiun me? hope thou in God. 

PS. .\lii. II. 

—Hope, Fxpeet. See under Expect, 

Hope (hop), v.t To desire with expectation, 
or with a belief in the possibility or pro- 
spect of obtaining; to look forward to ,as de- 
sirable with the anticipation of obtaining. 

‘ I do hope good days,’ Shale, 

So stands the Thracian herdsman with his spear, 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear, Dryden. 

Hope (hop), %, [In first sense, and perhaps 
second also, same as Icel, hop, a small land- 
locked bay or inlet.} 1. An inlet; a haven. 
[Scotch.]— 2. A sloping plain between ridges 
of mountains; a suffix to place-names; as, 
Flvlihope, Stan/^opc, Hasthope, <&o. 

Hopeful (hop'ful), 1. Full of hope or 
desire, with expectation. 

I Wiis hopeful the success of your first attempts 
would encourage you to tlie trial of more nice and 
difficult experiments. Boyle. 

2. Having qualities which excite hope; pro- 
mising or giving ground to expect good or 
success; as, a prospect. 

What to the old can greater pleasure be, 

Than hopeful and ingenious youth to see? Denham. 

Hopeful (hopTuD, n, A hoy oivyouiig man; 
frequently, a rather fast or dissipated yenmg 
man: often with the epithet young. 

Hopeful was equally obstinate, Smollett, 

Sir R. had to , , . hurry off to Berlin to see what 
<XonQ young hopeful, Trollope, 

Hopefully (hopTql-li), adn. In a hopeful 
maimer; in a manner to excite or encourage 
hope; with hope; with ground for expecta- 
tion or anticipation of good. 

Hopefulness (hopTuI-iie{3), 71, The state or 
quality of being hopeful, or of furnishing 
ground for hope. 

Hopeite, Hopite (hdp'it), n. [After Pro- 
fessor Hope, of Edinburgh.] A transparent, 
light-coloiu’ed mineral, consisting chielly of 
oxide of zinc and a large proportion of 
water, found in the calamine mines of 
Altenljerg near Aix-la-Cliapelle. 

Hopeless (hopTes), a, 1. Destitute of hope; 
having no expectation of that which is de- 
sirable; despairing, 

I am a woman, friendless, hopeless. Shah. 

2. Griving no ground of hope or expectation 
of good; promising nothing desirable; des- 
perate; as, a hopeless condition.— S.t Un- 
hoped for; despaired of; unexpected. 

Thrice happy eyes 

To view the hopeks,f presence of my brother. 

Marston. 

Syn. Desponding, despairing, desperate, in- 
curable, iri’eniediabie, remediless, irrepar- 
able. 

Hopelessly (hdp'les-li)» adu. In a hopeless 
maimer; without hope. 

Hopelessness (hop'les-ne,s), n. State of 
-being hopeless; despair. 

Hoper (hop'^r), n. One that hopes. 
Hop-factor (hop'fak-ter), 7i,. A dealer in 
hops; a salesman of hops. 

Hop-flea (hopffie), 7i. A very small coleop- 
terous insect, Haltica eonGinim, of the same 
genus with the turnip-flea, very destructive 
to hops. It is about inch in length. 
Hop-fly (hop'fli), u. A species of Aphis (A . 
humuU), most destructive in hop-planta- 
tions, 8o extensive are its ravages, that 
this fly is one of the principal causes of the 
variations in the price of hops. The winged 
female is of a green colour, with a black 
head, and comparatively long legs. It is 
about ^ inch in length. Lady-birds render 
important service by destroying them. 
Hop-frogfly, Hop-frotMy (hop'frog-fli, 
hop' froth -lii), n, A species of froth-fly 
(Ap>hrophora interrupta), which does much 
damage in hop-plantations, where it some- 
times appears in great multitudes. It is 
about i inch in length, of a yellow colour 
variegated with hlat^k. 



Hop-garden. 8ee Hop-rAKp. 

Hop-liarlot t ( hop ' har- lot ), n. [ Perhaps 
from hop, for hap, to cover, and harlot, 
a man-servant. Oomp, ivrapraseaL] A 
coarse covering or coverlet. Written als<j 
Hap-harloL 

Our fatlicr-s, yea and we ourselves also, liave Hen 
full oft upon straw' pallets, on rough mats covered 
only with a sheet under coverlets niade of daj^-swain 
or hop-harlots. Harrison, 

Hop-hornbeam (hopTiorn-bem), n. A name 
of the American iron-wood {Ostrya vir- 
ginica). 

Hopingly (hop'iiig-li), adv. With liope or 
desire of good, and expectation of obtain- 
ing it. 

Hopite. See Hopeite. 

Hopkinsian (hop-kiu'si-an), n. A follower 
of Dr. Samuel IJoplnns, of Connecticut, 
who held most of the Calvinistic doctrines, 
even in their extreme foi*m, liut rejected 
the doctrine of imputed sin and imputed 
righteousness. The basis of the system i.s 
that all virtue and true holiness consist in 
disinterested benevolence, and that all sin 
is selfishness. 

Hoplite (hop'IIt), n. [Gr, hopliUs, from 
hoplon, a weapon.] In Greek antiq. a heavy- i 
armed soldier. ! 

Hoplotheke (liopdo-the'ke), n. Bedes, a i 
work containing the opinions of the fathers 
against heretics, supposed to have been 
compiled by order of Emmanuel Common us. 
Hopoast (hop'oat), n. An oven or idlii for 
drying hops. 

Hop-0 -my-thnmb (liop'o-mi-thum), n. A 
very diminutive person. [Vulgar.] 

Hopper (hop'er), n, [See Hoi‘.] 1. One who 
hops or leaps on one leg; specitleally, the 
popular name for an inseefc which breeds in 
luiiiis,— 2. A wooden trough or shoe through 
which grain passes into a mill, so nameil 
from its moving or shaking; also, a box or 
frame of boards, which receives the grain 
before it passes into the trough.— 3.' Any 
contrivance resembling a grain-hopper in 
form or use; as, {a) a box which receives 
apfdos to conduct them into a crushing mill. 
(&) A box or funnel for supplying fuel to a 
close furnace, Ac. (c) In glass-making, a 
conical vessel siispoudcd from the ceiling, 
containing sand and water for the use of tlie 
cutter. Sometimes called a Iloppet, — 4. A 
vessel in whi<di seed-corn is carried for 
sowing.— 5, A boat driven Iiy steam having 
a compartment with a movable bottom, to 
receive the mud or gravel from a dredging- 
machine and convey it to deep water, where, 
upon opening the bottom, the mud or 
gravel is allowed to fall out. Called also 
ffopper-harge . — 6'. pi. A play in which per- 
sons hop or leap on one leg; hop-scotch. 
Hopper-boy (hop'er-boi), n. A rake moving 
in a circle: used in mills to draw the meal 
over an opening in the floor, through which 
it falls, 

HoppestereSjt a. pi. A term applied to 
ships by Chaucer, interpreted ‘warlike’ by 
Dr. Morris. 

Hoppet (Iiop'et), 7i. 1. A hand-basket.— t 
2. In mining, the dish used by miners to 
measure their ore in. —3. See Hopper, 3 (c). 

4. An infant in arms, [Yorkshire.] 
Hop-picker (liop'pik-er), n. One that picks 
or gathers hops. 

Hop-picking (hop'pik-ing), n. The act of 
picking or gathering hops; the occupation 
of gathering hops. 

Hopping (Iiop''ing), n. The act of one who 
hops or dances; a dance; also, a meeting of 
persons for the purpose of dancing. 
Hoppin^-click(hopTng-dik), The local 
name of a species of thrush, the Merida 
leucogenys, a bird common in Jamaica, who, 
in his lively and familiar manners, a-s well 
as his sable jdumage, his clear, rich, and 
mellow song, greatly resembles the English 
blackbird. 

Hopple (hop'pl), v.t. [Another form of 
liMMe, perhaps from 7iop, to leap.] To tie 
the feet of near together to prevent leaping 
or miming; to hobble; hence, to trammel; 
to fetter; ns, to hopple an unruly liorse. 
‘Superstitioiisly hoppled in the toils and 
nets of superfluous opinions.’ Dr. II. More. 
Hopple (hop'pl), n, A fetter for the legs of 
horses or other animals wlien turned out to 
graze; used chiefly in the plural, 
lioppo (hop'pO), n. In China, (») an overseer 
of commerce; a collector, (6) A tribunal 
whose function it is to collect that portion of 
the public revenue arising from trade and 
navigation. 

Hop-pocket G^cp'pok-et), ?i. A coarse heavy 


wrapper for containing Iiop.s, (The piueket 
is used as a measure for hops~U- to S ewt.J 
Hop-pole (hop'pol), n. A pole dr stake in- 
serted at the root of the Iioji-plant for the 
stem to climb. 

Hoppy (hopl), a. Abounding with hops; 
having the flavour of hoiis. 

Hop-scotcli (hop'skoeh), 7i. A child’s game, 
in which a stone is driven liy hopping from 
one compartment to another of a figure 
traced or scotched upon the ground. 
Hop-setter (hop'set-cr), n. One who plants 
hap.s; an instrument for planting hops, 
HoilP-trefoil (hop'tre-foil), n. 1. A plant, 
Trifolmmprocim hens, or yellow-cloveiMiafc. 
order Legimnnosic, readily distingui.shed 
from the other clover.s by its bunch of yellow 
flowers withering to the bright brown of a 
strobile of hops, which it is not unlike in 
general aspect. It has ])een used for farm 
purposes, but is of little value. —2. A far- 
mer’s name for Medicago liqmlina, very 
much resemlding yellow clover, and abun- 
dant in waste lands and cultivated iields. 

! It is distinguished from trefoil by its 
i twisted legume. 

Hopvine (Jiop'vin), n. The stalk of the hop- 
idant. 

Hop-yard, Hop-garden (hop'yiird. hop'- 
giir-dn), n. A field or inulosure wliere hops 
are raised. - 

Horal (hor'al), a. [L. horalk, from hora, 
an hour.] delating to an hour or to hoin*s. 
Horallyt (hor'al-li), adv. Hourly. 
HorariOUS (ho-ra'ri-u.s), a. In hot. enduring 
for an liour or two only, as the petals of 
Cistus. 

Horary <h6r'a-ri), a. [L.L. horarius, from 
L, hmxi, hour.] 1. Pertaining to an hour; 
noting the hours; as, the horary circle,— - 
2, Continuing an hour; occurring once an 
hour; hourly. 

His shifts of shirts tincl v.-aistcoaft:. 

B. gtoHson. 

—Horary cArdes, linur lines or circles mark- 
ing the hours on globes, dials, cSm.—IJorarji 
motion, tlie motion or space moved through 
in an hour. The horary motion of the earth 
is the arc wliich it describes in an hour, 
wliich is 1.5°. 

Horatiaii (lio-ra'shan), a. Pi elating to or 
resembling the Latin poet Horace or his 
poetry. 

Hord,t n. A board; treasure; a private 
place fit for the keeping of treasure, Chau- 
cer. 

Horde (herd), n. [Fr. D. G. horde, Turk. 
ord'tl, a camp; Per. ordii, court, camp,] A 
term specifically applied to a tribe, clan, or 
race of Asiatic or other nomads dwelling in 
tents or W'aggoiis, and migrating from ]>lace 
to place to procure pasturage for their cattle 
or for plunder; lienee, a clan; a gang; a 
migratory crew; a multitude. 

Hi.s (a Tartar duke's) lumde consisted of about a 
thousand households of a kindred. Purrhas. 

Horde (hord), v.i. To live in hordes ; to 
huddle together like the members of a mi- 
gratory tribe. Byron. 

Hordein, Hordeine (lioride-in), n. [From 
L. hordcum, barley,] A substance obtained 
from barley by kneading with water; it ap- 
pears to be a mixture of starch, cellular 
tissue, and a nitrogen-containing body. 
Hordeolum (Iior-de'o-lum), n. [L., {lim. of 
hovdeum', barley.] A stye or small tumoim 
on the edge of the eyelid, .so called from its 
being of the size or shape of a grain of bar- 
ley. 

Hordeum (lior'de-um), 71. [L., barley.] The 
genus of plants, nat. order Graminete, to 
which barley belongs. The species consist 
of (ft) cereal barleys—H. hexustichum, the 
six-rowed, in which all three flowers of the 
spikelets are perfect and fertile; H. dU~ 
tichum, the two-rowed, in which only tlie 
central floret is fertile, and the two lateral 
abortive: (?;) wild bai'leys— //. murinimi, 
pratense, and maritimmn. For fui’ther in- 
formation as to the cereal barleys see under 
Barley. Of the meadow barleys, H, pra- 
Un&e only is of anj;; importance. Its herbage 
is sweet and nutritious, and ivlien the field 
is constantly depastured it is a good species 
to encourage; but its long awns, rough -with 
little projections for their whole length, 
render them highly prejudicial in hay, for 
being very brittle they rearlily break up 
into small lengths which stick beneath the 
tongue or in the gums, creating great irri- 
tation, swelling of the month, and inability 
to eat. II. muHnum grows on old walls 
and in waste places. , 
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White Horehound 
(M. vtilgare). 


Hore,t ii. Hoary: sray; musty; mouldy; 
sordid. Chmteer; Spemser. 

HorellOUEd (hor'iiound), ?i. I.A. Sax. hdj'a' 
kum, Iioarho uud — Adr, hoar, gray, and 
huiiej the generic name of these plants.] 
The pojnilar name of two oi* three jjlants 
belonging to the nat. order Labiatie, the 
chief of wliicli is the common or white liore- 
hound (Marruhvmn vid’^ 

(j(u c). it grows on waste 
places and by waysides ; 
it is frequent in England, 
but less coKimoji in Scot- 
land, and is distributed 
throughout Europe and 
JS^orthern Asia. It is an 
erect ])ranched herb, co- 
vered throughout witli 
(M)ttoiiy white hairs; the 
flowers are small and al- 
most white, croMuled in 
the axils of the leaves; 
the smell is aromatic and 
the flavour bitter. It has 
been much in use for 
coiiglis and asthmas. The 
black or sth) Icing hore- 
hound is Ballota nigra, a common weed on 
waste places near towns and villages. The 
flowers are purple, and the whole plant is 
fetid and unattractive. Written also Ifoar- 
hound. 

-Horia (lio-rEa), n. A genus of South Ameri- 
can coleopterous insects, of the family 
Cantharicbe, whose members fire finely col- 
oured and of comparatively large size. 
Horizon, (ho*ri'zon), n. [Gr. korizon, from 
horizil, to bound, from horos, a limit; lit. that 
which bounds.] 1. The circle which bounds 
that part of the eai’th’s surface visible to a 
spectator from a given point; the fipparent 
junction of the eartli and sky; more strictly, 
a plane which is a tangent to the earth’s 
surface at the pbice of the spectator, extended 
on all sides till it is bounded by the sky: 
caOed the Sensible, Visible, or Apparent 
Horizon, — 2. An imaginary great circle, 
parallel to the sensible hfjrizon, whose plane 
passes through the centre of the earth, 
whose poles are the zenith and nadir, and 
which divides the globe or sphere into two 
equal parts or hemispheres ; called the A*a- 
tionitl or Celestml IIorizon. — Z. In geol, a 
well-inarkecl formation which may serve as 
a starting-point from which to studyall the 
other formations.— 0?i the same hoHzon, in 
said of fossils or strata which appear 
to be of the same age.— If orison, of a globe, 
the broad wooden circular ring in which 
the globe is fixed. On this are several con- 
centiic circles, which contain, the months 
and. days of the year, the corresponding 
signs and degrees of the ecliptic, and the 
tliirty-two points of the eompasB^—Artiftcial 
horizon, a contrivance for enabling the mar- 
iner to obtain altitudes of the heavenly 
bodies when the horizon of tlie sea is ob- 
scured by fog, or concealed by intervening 
land. It consists of a small hollow trough 
containing quicksilver or any other fluid, 
the sinlace of which affords a reflected 
image of a celestial body. .By optics it is 
shown that the angle subtended at the eye 
by a star and its image in a fluid, is double 
of the star’s altitude; this angle then being 
measured and halved, the altitude of the 
starisfoimd.— Dipo/ thehorizon. Seeuuder 
■ ■ Dm '■ 

HorizOE-glass (ho-ri'zon-glas), n. In astron. 
one of two small speculums on one of the 
radii of a quadrant or sextant. The one 
haK of the fore-glass is silvered, while tlie 
other half is transparent, in order that an 
object may be seen directly through it; the 
back-glass is silvered above and below, but 
in the middle there is a tran.spareufc stripe 
through which tlie horizon can be seen. 
Horizontal (lio-i'i-zen'tal), a. l. Pertaining 
to the horizon or relating to it.— 2. Parallel 
to the horizon; on a level; as, a horizontal 
line or surface.— 3. Near the horizon; as, 
horizontal misty air.— 4. Measured or con- 
tained in a plane of the horizon; ns,, hori- 
zontal distance. — ilomoniaZ corniee, in 
areh. the level part of the cornice of a pedi- 
ment under the two inclined cornices.— 
Honzontal (lial, a dial drawm on a plane 
parallel to tlie horizon, having its gnomon 
or style elevated according to the altitude 
of the pole of the place for which it is 
designed. — Horizontal distance, distance 
measured in the direction of the horizon.— 
Horizontal escapement. See Escapement. 
•^Horizontal fire (milit), tlie lire of pieces 


Pate, far, fat, fall; me, met, h6r; 


of artillery at point-blank range, or at low 
angles of elevation. — Horizontal leaf, in 
6ot. a leaf the upper surface of wdiich makes 
a right angle with the stem. — Horizontal 
line, in persp, the intersection of the hori- 
zontal and perspective planeB.-— Horizontal 
parallax. See VMiAhhAX. — Horizontal 
plane, a idane parallel to the horizon or 
not inclined to it; in persp. a piano parallel 
to the horizon, passing through the eye and 
cutting the perspective plane at right angles. 
■—Horizontal •projection, a iirojectioii made 
on a plane parallel to the horizon.— /lor i- 
zontal range of a projectile, the distance at 
which it falls on or strikes a horizontal 
plane, whatever be the angle of elevation. 
— Horizontal root, in bot. a root which 
lies horizontally on the ground. 
Horizontality (ho'ri-zon-tal'di-ti), n. The 
state of being horizontal. 

Horizontally (ho-ri-zon'tal-li), adv. In 
a horizontal direction or position; on a 
level; as, a ball carried horizontally. 

The ambient ether is too liquid and empty to impel 
them horisontaily with that prodigious celerity. 

Bentley. 

Horn (horn), n. [A, Sax, 0. Sax. Icel. Sw. Ban. 
and O. horn, D. horen, Goth, hmirn. Cog. 
W. and Armor, corn, L, cornu, Gr. Iceras — 
horn. The root is believed to he that of E. 
hart, a stag, aud L. cervus, a deer. See 
Hart.] l. A hard projection growing on 
the heads of certain animals, and particu- 
larly on cloveii-footed quadrupeds, usually 
of considerable length and terminating in 
a point. Horns are generally bent or curv- 
ing, and those of some animals are spiral. 
Except in the pronghorn antelope and in 
deer they are simple uubrauclung. They 
serve for weapons of offence and defence. 
In most ruminants the horns have a core of 
bone surrounded with a sheath of true horn, 
and are never shed; in the deer they con- 
sist entirely of hone, and are shed annually, 
2. The material of which horns are com- 
posed, especially the dense fibrous sub- 
stance composing the sheath of the horns of 
ruminants.— 3. Anything made of horn, or 
resembling a horn in shape or use; .specifi- 
cally, (a) a ^vmd-illstTument of music, ori- 
ginally made of horn; hence, any musical 
wind-in.strumenfc, of brass or other metal, 
with some resemblance to a horn in shape. 
(&) A drinking-cup, from having been ori- 
ginally made of horn ; a drinking vessel of 
any material containing as much as can. be 
sw^allowed at a draught; a beaker; hence, 
the contents of such a vessel. 

They attended the banquet and served the heroes 
with horits of mead and ale. Mason. 

(c) The cornucopia, or horn of plenty. ‘Emits 
and flowers from Amalthasa^s horn. * Milton. 

(d) A utensil for holding powder for immed- 
iate use, because originally made of horn; a 
powder-flask.— 4. Anything occupying the 
relative position of a horn, or projecting like 
it ; specifically, (a) a long projection, fre- 
quently of silver or other precious metal, 
worn on the forehead by natives of many 
Asiatic countries. (&) The imaginary antler 
on the brow of a cuckold. 

If I have /!i»v?x to make one mad, let the proverb 
go with me. I’ll be Horn-mad. SHaH. 

(c) The feeler of an insect, snail, (Ssc. ; hence, 
to pull or draw in the horns, to repress one’s 
artlour, or to restrain pride, in allusion to 
the habit of the snail withdrawing its feelers 
when startled, (d) An extremity of the 
moon when waxing or waning. 

Ere ten moons have sharpened either Horn. Dryden. 

(e) The extremity of the wing of an army or 
other body of soldiers when draAvn up in 
crescent form. 

Sharpening' in mooned Horns their phalanx. Milton, 

(f) A branch of a subdivided stream. 

With sevenfold Horns mysterious Nile 
Surrounds the skirts of Eg3'pt’s fruitful soil. Dryden. 

5, In arch, a name sometimes given to the 
Ionic volute.— 6. In Scrip, (a) one of the 
projecting comers of the altar, symbolic of 
the strength and security of the divine pro- 
tection extended to those who came to 
share in its provisions. (6) A symbol of 
strength; as> a horn of salvation = a salva- 
tion of strength, or a Savioui*. Luke i. G9. 
Fair'bairn,—fPo put to ike horn, in Scots 
law, to denounce as a rebel; to outlaw a 
person for not appearing in the court of 
summons. This was done hy a mcsseriger- 
at-arms, wlio proceeded to the cross of Edin- 
burgh, and amongst other formalities gave 
three blasts with a horn, by which tlie person 


was understood to be proclaimed rebel to the 
king for contempt of his authority, 

Horn (horn), u.l 1. To furnish with horns; 
to give the shape of a horn to.— 2. To cause 
to wear horns; to cuckold. 

I not repent me of my late disguise.— 

If you can Horn him, sir, you need not. B. ^onson. 

Horn-band (horn'band), n. A band of trum- 
peters. 

Hornbeal?: (li^orn'bek), n. The garfish (which 
see). 

Hornbeam (honribem), n. [See Beam.1 
A tree, Carpiniis Betulus. See Carpinus, 

Horn-beast (horn'best), n. An animal with 
horns. Shale. 

Hornbill (honribil), n. A very singular 
African and East Indian genus of birds 
(Buceros), akin to the toucans, remarkable 
for the very large size of the bill, and for an 
extraordinary horny protuberance by whicli 
it is surmounted, nearly as large as the bill 



Rhinoceros Hornbill {Bnceros rHvwcet'os), 

itself, and of cellular structure within, and 
thus remarkably light. The rliinoceros horn- 
bill (B. rliinoceroi) is almost the size of a 
turkey, of a black colour, excejit on the lower 
part of the belly and tip of the tail, which 
are white. It has a sharp-pointed, slightly 
curved bill, about 10 inches long, and fur- 
nished at the base of the upper mahdiljle with 
an immense appendage in the form of an in- 
verted horn. The hornbills are carnivorous. 
Hornblende (horn'blend), n. [G. horn, 
and blende, blende (from hlenden, to dazzle), 
from its hornlike cleavage and glittering 
appearance. ] A mineral of se veral varieties, 
called by Haiiy amphibole. It is sometimes 
in regular distinct crystals, more generally 
the result of confused crystallizatiou, ap- 
pearing in masses composed, of laminaj, 
acicular crystals or fibres, variously aggre- 
gated. Its prevailing colours are black mid 
green. It enters largely into the composi- 
tion and forms a constituent part of several 
of the trap-rocks, and is an imjiortant con- 
stituent of several species of metamorphic 
rocks, as gneiss and granite. Its cliief 
varieties are tremolite, actinolite, neph- 
rite, pargasite, and asbestus. Its cdiief c«)n- 
stituents are silica, magnesia, and alumina. 
Hornblende-rock (liorn'blend-rok), n. A 
iiietamorpliic or altered rock, a crystalline 
compound of hornblende and felspar, 
Hornblende-scMst (horn'blend-shist), n. 
A slaty variety of hornblende, genoiully in- 
cluding felspar and grains of quartz; it is of 
a dark green or black colour. 
Hornblende-slate (horn'blend-slfit), n. A 
primary rock composed of crystals of horn- 
blende, often intermixed with felspar. It 
is generally of a distinct slaty structure- 
Hornblendic (horn-blendfik), a. Ciontain- 
ing honiblende; resembling hornblende.— 
Hornblendic granite, a variety of granite in 
which hornblende is added to the oiulinary 
components ; if hornblende replaces mica 
the compound is a syenite 
(which see). 

Hornblower (homTilo-^r), 
n. One that blows a 110101. 
Hornbook ( horn^buk), ». 
1. In former times, the first 
book of cliildreu, or that in 
which they learned their 
letters : so called from the 
transparent hoiii covering 
placed over the single page 
of which it usiiany con- 
sisted, the whole being fixe d 
to a wooden frame with a 
handle. It generally con- 
tained the alphabet in Koniaii and small let- 
ters, several rows of monosyllables, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

He teaches "boys the /(om/w/iv ShaH. 



Hornbook. 


pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; : oil, yjound; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fe?/. 
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2. A book containing the llrst jmnciples of 
any science or branch of knowledge ; a 
manual. 

Horn-bug (liorn'bug), A pojmlar name 
of one or two species of the stag-beetle, as 
Tjucamts cervus and L. dama. 

Horn-card (horn'kani), n. A transimrent 
graduated horn-plate to use on charts, oitlier 
as a protractor or for meteorological pur- 
poses to represent the direction, of the wind 
in a cyclone. Smyth. 

Horn-distemper (horn'dis-tem-per), n. A 
disease of cattle affecting the internal sub- 
stance of the horn. 

Horned (hornd), a. Euriii.shed with or 
having horns; as, horned cattle. In her. 
animals borne with horns are said to be 
httrned of siicli a metal or colour when tlie 
horns differ in tincture from the animal it- 
self or from tlie proper colour of such horns. 
Horned-liorse (hornd'hors), 71 . The gnu 
(which see), 

Hornedness (liorndTies), 71 . The state of 
being horned. 

The hornedness of the new moon is still faintly 
considered by tlie vulgar as an omen with regard to 
the weather. Brand's Pop. yhtiiq. 

Horned- pondweed, 71 . A plant, Zanni- 
chelUa paluM.<^. See Zannichelli.1. 
Horned-poppy (hornd^pop-pi), 71. A name 
given to the plants of the genus Glaucium, 
hat. order Papaveracete. See Glaucium. 
Horned-screamer (liornd'skrem-er), n. The 
icaniichi, an extraordinary South American 
grtillatorial bird of the genus Palamedea 
(P. eornuta), having a long, slender, mov- 
able horn projecting from its forehead. Its 
voice is loud and slirill, and is uttered sud- 
denly and with such Yeliemence as to have 
a very startling effect. 

Horner (hornier), n. 1 . One who works or 
deals in horn.-- 2. One who winds or blows 
a horn.— 8. One who horns or cuckolds.— 
4. In old Scots lav), one who had been put to 
the horn; an outlaw. 

Hornet (]iorn''et), n. [A. Sax. Mniet, hyrnet, 
from horn, a horn, so called from its an- 
teniue or horns.or be(3ause its buzzing is com- 
pared to the blowing of a horn; comp, the 
0. Sax.7^om^^^^^’o, lit. hom-bearer, Q.hornm, 
a hornet.] 1. An insect of the genus Vespa 
or wasi> (Vespa crahro), much larger and 
stronger than the wasp, and causing more 
severe pain by its sting. Its nest is con- 
structed of a substance resembling coarse 
paper, and is often placed in a hollow tree. 
Hence— 2. Any one who gives particular 
annoyance. 

More than one sultan, hoping to rid themselves of 
the annoyance, fitted out ex'peditions against the 
island with the design of crushing the hornets in 
their nest. Prescott. 

—To hrmg a 7iest of hornets about one's cars, 
to raise up enemies against one’s self; to 
bring an accumulation of troubles and an- 
noyances upon one’s self. 

Horniisli (liorn'fish), The garfish or sea- 
needle, See Gaefish. 

Hornfoot (horn'fut), a. Having a hoof; 
hoofed. 

Hornful (honiTul), 71 . As much as a horn 
holds: said of li drinking-cup or powder- 
flask. See Horn, 2. 

Hornie (horn'i), n. A name given in Scot- 
land to the devil, in allusion to the boms 
with which he is generally represented. 
Hornify (liornT-fi), n.t. To bestow horns 
upon; to horn; to cuckold. [Rare.] 

This versifying my wife has horn if ed me. 

‘ ^ , Beau. &FI. 

Horning (horn'ing), 71 . 1. Appearance of 

the moon %vhen increasing or in the form 
of a crescent.— 2. In Scots law, a writing 
issuing under the king’s signet at the in- 
stance' of a creditor against his deljtor, com- 
manding him in the king's name to pay or 
perform within a certain time under pain of 
being declared rebel and put in prison; so 
termed from the fact that the officer in for- 
mer times proceeded to the town cross and 
blew a horn before proclaiming the debtor 
a rebel 

Homisli (horiiTsh), a. Somewhat like horn; 
hard. 

Hornito (or-ne'to),?i. [Sp. , from horiio, L. for- 
nus, a furnace. ] In geol, a lo w,^ oven-sliaped 
mound, common in the volcanic districts of 
South America, from whose sides and sum- 
mits eolimms of hot smoke and other va- 
pours are usually emitted. Hornitos are 
only from 5 to 10 feet in height, and accord- 
ing to Humboldt are not eruptive cones, 
but mere intumescences on the field.s mul 
sides of the larger volcanoes. 
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HorJl-laiiteril(honiTan-tern), n. A lantern 
having the plates of horn instead of glass. 
Horn-lead (hornTed), 71. Chltjride of lead: 
so called by the old chemists because when 
fused it puts on a horny appearance. 
Hornless (IiornTes), a. Having no lionns. 
Horn-mad (honVinad), a. Outrageous; 
stark mad: in allusion to an animal that is 
raised to fury and pushes with tlie liorn, or 
to a mail infuriated by being horned or 
cuckolded. 

Horn-maker (horninak-tir), n. 1 . One who 
makes horns; particularly, a workman wiio 
moulds horns into drinking- cups. — 2. A 
maker of cuckolds. 

Virtue is no homemaker, and my Rosalind is vir- 
tuous. Shak. 

Horn-mercury, Horn-quicksilver (honf- 
mOr-ku-ri, ]ioriiiiwik-sil-v6r), n. Protochlo- 
ride of mercury or calomel: so called l>y the 
older chemists because when fused it as- 
sume.s a horny appearance. 

Homo (hor'no), 7\. Same as Hornito. 
Horn-owl, Horned-owl (hom'oul, hornd'- 
oul), 11. A familiar name applied to several 
species of owls having two tufts of feathers 
on the head supposed to resemble horns. 
(See Bubo, 3.) This name is, how'ever, more 
especially appropriated to the great-eared 
owl, horn-owl or eagie-oAvI (Bubo 'maximus). 
It inhabits the nortli of Europe, but is rare 
in this country. It feeds on the larger sorts 
of game, as fawns, hares, grouse, ttc. The 
female is larger than the male, and produces j 
two or three white eggs. 

Horn-pike fhorn'pik), n. Another name for 
the garfish (which see). 

Hornpipe (honi'pip), n. 1 . An instruiuent 
I of music formerly popular in Wales, con- 
sisting of a wooden pipe with holes, and a 
piece of horn forming the bell-shaped end. 

Trumpet and Welsh harp; hunting horn and horn- 
pipe. Tatter. 

2. A lively dance tune, now generally written 
in common time. The wellknowni tune 
The College Iloimpipe is of duple measure. 
Such tunes were no doubt originally com- 
posed for the instrument that bears the 
same name.— 3, The name of a sprightly 
dance supposed to have originated in Eng- 
land, very popular among British sailors. It 
is usually performed by one person. 
Horn-pock (IiornTok), 71. A form of sniall- 
po-x in which the pimples are imperfectly 
suppurating, ichorous, or horny, and semi- 
transparent. 

Horn-poppy ( horn' pop -jn), «. Same as 
Horned-poppy. 

Horn-presser (horu'pres-er), 71. One who 
presses horn softened by heat into moulds, 
dies, &c. 

Horn-quicksilver, vS'ee HoRN-MERCiiiiy. 
Horn -shavings (horn'shav-ingz), 7i. pi. 
Scrapings or raspings of the horns of deer. 
Horn-silver (honi'sil-v6r), 71. Chloride of 
silver: so called because when fused it as- 
sumes a horny appearance. 

Horn-slate (horn'slat), n. A gray or silice- 
ous stone, Kirwan. 

Horn-spoon (horn'spon), ?i. A siiooii made 
of horn. 

Hornstone (horn'ston), 71. A siliceous stone, 
a sub-species of quartz. It is divided l)y 
Jameson into splintery, conclioidal, and 
W'ood - stone. See CHERT ; Lydian-stone, 
under Lydian ; Touchstone. 

Horn-thumbt (horn'thum), ??-. A nickname 
for a pickpocket, in allusion to an old ex- 
pedient of cutpurses, who placed a case or 
thimble of horn on their thumbs to resist 
the edge of their knife in the cutting of 
purses, 

I mean a child of the horn-thmnb, a babe of tlie 
booty, boy, a ciitpurse. B. gionson. 

Hornwork (horn'werk), n. In fort, a^vork 
with one front only, thrown out beyond the 



Flan of Part of Fortification, a, Horinvork. 


glacis for tlie purpose of either occupying 
rising groimd, barring a defile, covering a 
bridge-head, or protecting buildings, the 
including of whicli in the original enceinte 
would have extended it to an inconvenient 
degree. The front consists of two demi-bas- 
tions connected by a curtain, and usually 


defendetl,as in the fortress itself, by tcnaille, 
ravelin, and covered way. The fiaiiks are 
protected liy ditches, and run .straight upon 
the ravelin, bastion, or curtain of the main 
defence, so that the ditch may be swept by 
the latter. 

Hornwort (horn'wert), n, A floating aquatic 
plant of the genus CeratophyUuin, nat. order 
C'eratophyllacem. The genus contains only 
one species, G. denierswm, ^viiicli is common 
in pools and slow streams in most parts of 
the world. 

Homwrack (honi'rak), m Same as Flust7'a 
or Sea-7nat. 

Horny (hom'i), a. 1 . Consisting or composed 
of horn or horns; resemhliug horn In ap- 
pearance or composition. ‘The ravens with 
iiorny beaks.' Milton.—''!. Hard; exhibiting 
callu.sities.’ ‘His horny fist.’ Dryden.— 
3. ILaving horns or curving pieces like 
horns. 

Reach me the weriprma of the shootin," god, 

Apollo’-'. !.;ift, the sliafta utul horny bow. y. Hng-hes. 

Horny-Brog (horn'i-frog), 71. The proinb 
nence in the hollow of a horse’s foot. 
Hoi’ny-wiixk (Iiorn'i-wingk), a. A popular 
name for tlie lapwing. 

Horography (hor-og'ra~fi), n. [Gr. Mm, 
hour, nmigrapho, to write.] 1. An account 01 
the hours. — 2. The art of constructing iiisiru-. 
meiits for showing the hours, us’ clocks, 
watches, dials: dialling. 

Horologe (hor'o-loj), ji. [Fr. horologe, L. 
hm'ologiiim,GvJumdQgion—hdra, hour, and 
I lego, to tell] 1. A piece of mechanism for 
I indicating the hours of the day; a time- 
piece of any kind.— 2, t A servant who called 
out or aunoimced the hours, 

Horologer (hor-oVo-jer), 71. A maker or 
vender of clocks and watches; one who, 
writes on horology, 

Horologic, Horological (hor-o-loj'ik, hdr- 
o-loj'ik-al), a. 1. 1’ertalning to a horologe 
or to horology. — 2. In hot. opening and 
dosing at certain liours; said of flowers. 
Horologiograplier(iior-o-IojT-og"ra-fer), n. 

A maker of clocks or dials. 
Horologiograpliic (h6r-o-loj'i-6-graf"ik),, 
a. Tertaining to horologiograiihy. 
Horologiography (■hor-o-loj'i-og"ra-fi), n. 
[Gr. hbra, hour, logos, discourse, nml yrupho, 
to describe.] 1. An account of iustriiihents 
that show the hour of the day.— 2. Tlie art 
of constructing instruments to show the 
hours, as clocks, watches, dials; horograpliy. 
Horologist (hor-ol'o-jist), One versed in 
horology; a maker of horologes. 

The nfiiue of Mr. B. L. VuIUamy is one well known 
as connected with the highest eminence in his pro- 
fession .IS an here/ojpst. Lard Etlesnierc. 

Horologiiun (hor-o-loj'i-um), [I.] The 
Horologe or Clock, a southern constella-.. 
tion, consisting of twelve star-s. It is cutv 
by a line passing through Canopus to the 
southern part of Eridaiius. — //oroZoz/taJH 
Florm or Flora's Clock, in hot. a talde of the 
liours at which the flowers of certain plants, 
open and close in a given locality. 

Horology (lior-ol'o-ji), 71 . [Gr. hbrologeb— 
hd7'a, hour, and to indicate. See- 

Horologe.] l.f A contrivance for mea- 
suring time: a time-piece. 

Before the days of Jerome there were horolotries. 

Sir T. Brorvne. 

2. The science of measuring time, or the- 
principles and art of coristructini^' machines, 
for measuring and indicating portions of’ 
time, as clocks, Avatches, &c. 

Horometer (hor-om'et-6r), n. [Gr. kora, an 
hour, and mctroJi, measure.] An instru- 
ment to measure time. 

Horonietrical (hor-o-metTik-al), a. [From 
horometry.'] Belonging to horometry, or to- 
the measurement of time by hours and suli- 
ordinate divisions. 

Horometry (hor-om'et-ri), 71. [Gr. hora, 

; hour, and metro n, mea.sure.] The art, 
practice, or mode of measuring time by 
liours and subordinate divisions. ‘The 
horometry of the ancients. ’ Sir T. Browne. 
Horopter (h6r-op't6r), n. [Gr. horos, a houn-. 
dary, and opter, one who looks, from root 
op, to see.] In optics, a straight line drawn 
through the point where the two optic axes, 
meet, and parallel to that which joins the 
centres of the two eyes or the two pupils. 
Horoscope (horios-kdp), n. [Fr., from Gr. 
hbroskopos, a lioroscope--/idra, hour, and 
skopeb, to riew or consider. ] 1. In asti'ol. («>. 
an observation made of the aspect of the 
heavens at a particular moment, as the mo- 
ment of a person's birth, by which tlie as- 
trologer claimed to foretell the future, as, 
the events of the person’s life; especially,. 


cli, c/min; 


Cli, Sc, loch; g, rro; 3 , job; h, Fr. tow; ng, siwy; th, t/icii; th, t/mi; w, 'irig; wii, ic/iig; zh, azi-ire.— See Key. 
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the sign of the zodiac rising above the hori- 
zon at siicli a moment. (&) A scheme or 
figure of the tAvelve houses, or twelve signs 
of the zodiac, in which is marked the dis- 
position of the heavens at a given time, and 
i>y which astrologers formerly told the for- 
tunes of persons, according to the position 
Qi the stars at the time of their hirth. 

The most important part of the .sky in the astrolo- 
ger’.s cnijsidcration was that sign of the zodiac wliich 
rose at tlie moment of the cliild’s birch; this was. pro- 
oerlv speaking:, the /nswjfo/s ascendant, or Jmst house. 

• If heivell, 

Q. A kind of planisphere, invented by John 
of Padua.— 3. A table of the length of the 
days and nights <at all places. 

Eoroscoper, Horoscopist (hor'os-kop-er, 

■ hor-osdiop-is b), n. One versed in horoscopy. 
Horoscopic, Horoscopical (hor-os-kop'ik, 
' h5r-os-kop'ik-al), a. Pi.elating to horoscopy. 
.Horoscopy (hor-os'ko-pi), n. 1. The art or 
' practice of predicting futiiie events hy the 
disposition of the stars and planets. ~2. The 
.aspect of the heavens at the time of a child’s 
birth. 

Horo'we,+ «. [A, Sax, /lorfy, filthy, Aoru, 
filth.] Foul. Qha.um\ 

Horrendous t (hor-ren'dns), a. Fearful; 

' frightful. Watts. 

Horrent (hoFrent), a. [L. horrens, hormitis, 
■ppr. of /iorrco, to bristle.] Standing erect 
as bristles; covered with bristling points; 
bristling. 

yVith bright embiazonry and horrent arms. Mitecn. 

We have a life quite rent asunder, horrent •wit!) 
asperities and chasms, where even a stout traveller 
might have faltered. Carlyle. 

Horrible (hor'n-bl), a. [L. horrihilis, from 
horreo, to stand on end, to bristle, to he 
rough, to be terrified; allied to Skr. harg, 
to be delighted, and to have the hairs of 
tbe body erect from pleasftre or fear,] 
Exciting or tending to excite horror; dread- 
ful; terrible; shocking; hideous; as, a hor- 
rible figure or sight; a kornhle story. 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round. Milton, 
Syn, Dreadful, frightful, fearful, terrible, 
horrid, shocking, hideous. 

Horribleness (hor'ri-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being horrible; lii- 
deoiisness; dreadfiilness; terrihleness. 
Horriblete,t«-. HoiTibleness. Chaucer. 
Horribly (horfri-bli), ad v. l. In a hor- 
rible manner; dreadfully; terribly; as, 
horribly loud; hornbly afraid. Hence 
—2. Excessively ; very much, ‘ I will 
be horribly in love with her.* Shalcspere. 
Horrid (hor'rid), a. [L. Jtomdws, from 
‘ hon-eoy to stand on end. See Hoiiui- 
BLE.3 l.t Rough; rugged; bristling. 

JYwrfrf with fern, and intricate with thorn, 
Dryden. 

■2. Fitted to excite horror; dreadful; 
hideous; shocking; as, a horrid spectacle 
pr sight. 

Give colour to niy pale cheek with thy Itlood, 

That we the horrider may seem to those 
Which chance to find us. Shak. 

.3. Shocking; very offensive; abomin- 
able. [Colloq.] 


the cold fit which precedes a fever, usually 
acconipaniod with a contraction of the skin 
into small %vriukles, giving it a kind of rough- 
ness, — 3. A painful emotion of fear, dread, and 
abhorrence; a shuddering with terror and 
loathing; a feeling inspired by something 
frightful and shocking. 

An /rom’^'ofgreat darkness fell upon him. Gen. xv. 12. 

Horror hath taken hold upon me because of the 
wicked tliat forsake thy law. Ps. cxix. 33. 

4. That which excites horror or dread; 
gloom; dreariness; as, the horrors of war. 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
TJireats the forlorn and wandering passenirer. 

Milton. 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Po/^e. 

—The horrors, {a) a fit of depression; the 
blues. (&) A .state of extreme bodily and 
mental agitation, occasioned by drinking 
and the craving for the alcoholic stimulant. 
Horror-stricken, Horror-struck (hor’r»!!r- 
strik-n, hor'r6r-strnk),a. Struck witli horror. 
HorSjt n. A horse; horses, Chaucer. 

Hors 4e combat (or-de koh-bii). [Fr.] Dis- 
abled from figliting; rendered useless. 
Hors© (IioPs)» l!-^- Sax. hors for hros, 
by a metathesis frequent in Anglo-Saxon. 
Comp. Icel. hross (sometimes Aors), O.Sax. 

0. H.Q-. hros, M.H,6r. ors, G. foss, D. ros. 
Allied to Skr. Are^ja or AZcjja, neighing.] 

1. A quadruped of the genus Eqtms (j&. 
cahalhts), constituting with the ass, zebra, 
and quagga the family Equid® or Solid- 
ungula. (For systematic characteristics 
see Equid.®.) Mnch doubt exists as to the 
native country of tlie horse, some referring 
it to Central Asia, some to North Africa, 
and some holding that it is indigenous in 
many regions. It is also matter of doidd 
wliether it is now anywhere to be found in 
its native state, the ■wild horses of the 
steppes of Tartary and other regions of the 
Old World being possibly descendants of 
animals escaped from domestication, while 
those now living in South America are well 
known to have sprung from the cavalry 
introduced hy the Spaniards. Fossil 



Already I your tears .survey, 

Already hear the horrid things they .say. Pope. 


SyN.Frightful, hideous, alarming, shock- 
ing, dreadful, awful, terrific, horrible. 
Horridly (hoFrid-li), ads. In a lior- 
rid or dreadful manner; shockingly, 
^orridness (hoFrid-nes), n. The quality 
of being horrid; hideousness; enormity. 
Horrific (hor-rif'ik), a. [L. horrijl- 
ciis—hmror, horror, and facio, to make, to 
cause.] Causing horror. 

Let . . - nothing ghastly or be. su^osed. 

Hondfy (hoFri-fi), v.t pret. & 'g-^\ornfted; 
ppr. horrifying. [L. horror, horror, and 
facio, to make, to ca,u.se.] To make horrible; 
to strike or impress witli horror. 
HorrlpHation (hoFri-pil-a^'shon), n. [L.X. 
horri^Uaiio—L, horreo, to bristle, and pilus, 
liair.] The bristling or rising up of the hair, 
as from terror or a sudden fright. 
Horrisonautt (hor-ris'on-ant), a. Horris- 
onous. Bloimt. 

Horrisonous (hor-ris^on-us), a. [L. horri- 
sonits—horreo, to shfdm, and simus, sound.] 
tSonnding dreadfully; uttering a terrible 
.sound. 

Horror (hoFrOir), n. [L. , from horreo, to shake 
'or shiver, ortosetupthe bristles, to herougli. 
See HoRRiBiE.] 1, t A shaking or trembling, 
as of the surface of water; a ruffling or rippl- 
ing, LSuch fresh honor as you see driven 
through the wrinkled waves.' Chapman,— 

2. A shaking, shivering, or shuddering, as in 


Horse. 

a. Muzzle, h, Gullet c, Cre.>>t. d, Withers, e, Chest. 
/, Loins, g'g. Girth. A, Hip or ilium. *VCroup. A*, Haunch 
or quarters. I, Thigh, m. Hock, n. Shank or cannon. 
0, Fetlock, p, Pastern. Shoulder-bone or scapula. 

r. Elbow, s, Fore thigh or arm. t, Knee. 11, Coronet, 
Hoof, vy, Point of hock, jtr, Hamstring, a* .sr. Height. 


horses liave been found associated with the 
mammoth and other extinct quadrupeds in 
the drift and in the bone-caverns, of both 
the Old and New Worlds, twenty species 
having been described from North America 
alone, although no horses existed in America 
when it wms discovered by Columbus. The 
horse varies much in form, size, and char- 
acter with tlie climate and nature of the 
district it inhabits. It is now found in 
greatest perfection in England. Two breeds 
—namely, the large, powerful, black breed 
of Flanders, and the Arabian— have coutrl- 
Ijuted niore than all others to develop tlie 
preseiiii English varieties from the original, 
comparatively light-limbed, wiry race found 
by Ceesar. The former laid the foundation 
of size, strength, and vigour for draught- 
horses and for those anciently used in war; 
while, when mailed armour was laid aside, 
and the horse began to be used for the chase, 
the latter conferred speetl and endurance. 
The ladies’ palfrey is largely derived from 
the Spanish genet, a smalb beautiful, fleet 
variety of the Moorish barb. The hunter, 


characterized by speed, strength, and endur- 
ance, represents the old English, Flanders, 
and Arabian breeds. The race-horse has less 
of Flemish and more of Araliian blood. 
Other leading varieties are the Suffolk 
Punch and Clydesdale, both chiefly of 
Flanders blood, and the best for draught 
and agriculture ; and several varieties of 
ponies, as Galloway, New Forest, Shetland, 
&c. Carriage, riding, and other horses 
combine the above breeds in varying de- 
grees, as speed, strength, size, &c. , are re- 
quired. Horses are said to have ‘blood’ 
or ‘breeding’ in proportion as they have 
a greater or less strain of Arab blood. The 
wild horse of Tartary is called a tarpan, 
that of North Africa a koomrah, and that of 
America a mi£.?fa?i( 7 ,the last being descended 
from European parents imported.— 2. The 
male animal, in distinction from the female. 

3. Cavalry; a body of troops serving on 
horseback: in this sense it has no phtraV 
termination; as, a thousand Aorae; a regi- 
ment of horse.— A. A wooden frame with legs 
for supporting something. —5. A wooden 
frame on which soldiers are made to ride by 
way of punishment: sometimes called a 
Timbar-mare.—Q. In mining, a hard part of 
a rock occurring in the middle of a lode, and 
dividing it into two branches. —-7. Naut, 
a rope extending from the middle of a yard 
to its extremity to support the sailors while 
];hey loose, reef, orfm’l the sails; also, a thick 
rope extended near the mast for hoisting 
a yard or extending a sail. — 8. In print- 
ing, an apparatus of a desk-iike shape, 
placed on the bank close to the tympanof 
the press, on which the paper to be printed 
is laid.— ff. Among workmen, work cliarged 
for before it is executed.— Hort'c, as a prefix 
ill a compound word, often implies large- 
ness and coarseness; as, Aorse- mackerel, 
Aors'e-raussel, Apm-play, Ao/w-thistle.— ifb ■ 
take horse, (a) to set out to ride on horse- 
back. (&) To be covered, as a niare^ (c) In 
mining, to divide into branches for a dis-: 
tance: said of a vein. 

Horse (hors), v.t. pret. & pp. horsed; 
ppi\ horsing. 1. To provide Avitli a horse; 
to supply a horse or horses for. 

My lord, Sir John Umfreville turn'd me back ; ■ 
With joyful tidings; and, being better horsed,: 
Outrode me. ' Shah.y, 

He talked about . . . who /rcJi'jirflf the coach 
by which he liad travelled so many a time, 

Thackeray, 

2. To sit astride; to bestride. 

Stalls, hulks, windows, 

Are smothered, leads are filled, and ridge? ; 
Horsed 

With variable complexions, all ayreeiiiff 
In earnestness to see him. Shah 

8. To cover: said of the male.— 4. I'o ! 
place on the back of a horse; hence, tc 
take on one’s own back. 

The spirit Attw’rf him, like a sack, 

Upon the vehicle his back, Hudibrets. 

6. To place (a boy) on the back of am 
other for the purpose of flogging him.— 

To horse on, to drive on; to push, as a 
person or work. [Slang j 
Horse (hors), v.i. l. To get on horse- 
back— 2. Among workmen, to charge 
work before it is exectited. 

Horse, t«. Hoarse. Chaucer. 

Horse-ant (hors’ant), n. See HoRSH- 
EMMET. . 

Horse-arm (hors'arm), n. In mining, 
the part of the horse-whim to whicli 
horses are attached. 

Horse- artillery (hors'ar-til-16 -ri ), n. 
Milit. a branch of field-artillery specially 
equipped to manoeuvre with cavalry, having 
lighter guns than ordinary field-artillery, 
and all the gunners mounted on horseback. 
Smyth. 

Horseback (horsfl^ak), n. The back of a 
horse, particularly that part of the back on 
which; the rider sits: used generally in the 
phrase on Jm'sebaek, that is, mounted or 
riding on a horse. 

I saw tliem salute Shah. 

Horse-balm (hors'bJim), n. Collinsonia, an 
American genus of strong-scented labiate 
plants, having large leaves, and flowers of a 
yellomsh colour. 

Horse-barracks (hors'ba-raks), n. pi. Bar- 
racks for cavalry. 

Horsebean (hors ^ ben), w. A small field- 
bean usually given to horses. 

Horseblock (hors'blok), ^. l. A block or 
stage on which one steps in mounting and dis- 
mounting from a horse.— 2. A square frame' 
of strong boards employed by excavators to 
elevate the ends of their wheeling planks.. 
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Horsel)oat (hors'lxlt), n. ^ 1. A boat used in 
eonveyinjjj horses over a river or other water. 
2. A boat moved by horses; a species of 
ferry-boat. 

Hors6-bOX (hors'bokjs), n. A closed carria.ire 
or vehicle for traiisx)orting horses by rail- 
way; an iiiclosiire for horses in a vessel. 

Horseboy (hors'boi), n. A boy employed in 
dressing and tending horses; a stable-boy. 

Horse -bramble (hors'bram-bl), n. A 
brier; a wild rose. 

Horse-breaker (hors'brak-er), n. l. One 
wliose employment is to break or tame 
horses, or to teach them to draw or carry.— 
2. A female of the demi-monde: generally 
accompanied by the epithet 2 >retty. ‘ The 
pretty horse’breaJcersotJiotten-Tow.’ Times. 
ISlang.] 

Horse-cassia (hoiVkash-i-a), n. A legumi- 
nous plant (Cathocarpus javaniaus) bearing 
long pods which contain a black cathartic 
pulp, used in Hindustan as a horse medi- 
cine. 

Horse-chestnut (hors'ches-nut), n. [From 
the seeds having been formerly ground as 
food for horses.] The popular liame of a 
handsome genus of trees or shrubs (iBsculus) 
belonging to the nat. order Sapindacem, hav- 
ing large opposite digitate leaves, and ter- 
minal panicles of showy white, yellow, or 
red flowers. JE. Hippoeastamuti (the com- 
mon horse-chestnut) is familiar to every 
one, and has been long cultivated in Britain. 
The seeds are large and farinaceous, and 
have been used as food for animals ; they 
are bitter, and have been employed as a 
sternutatory; the bark is bitter, astringent, 
and febrifugal. It is said to have been 
brought from Constantinople in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and is 
supposed to be a native of Northern Asia. 
Three other species are found in North 
America, where they are popularly known 
under the name of Buckeye. 

Horse-clotli (hors'ldoth), n. A cloth to 
cover a horse. 

Horse-couper, Horse-cowper (hors'Icoup- 
6r), 71 . [Horse, and Sc. oouper, a dealei', 
especially in horses or cattle, from same root 
as c^cajt?,c7^«J?man. 3 A horse-dealer. [Scotch.] 

Horse-courser (hors'kors-er), ?i. i. One that ‘ 
runs horses or keeps race-horses.— 2. t [For 
horse-scm'se}\ See SCORSB.] A dealer in horses. 

Horse-crab ( hors ' krab ), n. The king-crab 
(which see). 

Horse-cucumber (hors' ku-kum-b^jr), n. A 
large green cucumber. 

Horse-dealer (hors'del-6r), n. One who buys 
and sells horses. 

Horse-doctor (liors'dok-ter), n. One who 
treats the diseases of horses; a farrier; a 
veterinary surgeon. 

Horse-drench (hors'drensh), ?j.. i. A dose of 
physic for a horse.— 2. The horn or other 
instrument by which the medicine is ad- 
ministered. 

Horse-emmet (hors'em-met), 7i. A species 
of large ant, the F'ormfca ru/a. Galled also 
Horse<mt, 

Hor se-faee ( hors ' f as ), ?i. A long, coarse, 
indelicate face. Jo}imo7i. 

Horse-faced (iiors'fasfe), a. Having along, 
coarse face; ugly. 

Horse-fair (hors' far), n. A fair or market 
at which chiefly horses are sold. 

Horse-fettler (liors'fet-l-6r), n. In mmifiy, 
a workman who provides for and attends to 
the horses kept underground. 

Horse-finch (hors'flnsh), n. A local name 
for the chaffinch iJErmgilla coclehs). 

Horseflesh (hors'flesh), n. 1. The flesh of a 
horse.— 2, Horses generally, ‘A consum- 
mate judge of hoi'sejlesh.* Leuer.—Z. The 
name given to a species of Bahamas maho- 
gany, probably from its colour. 

Horsefly (hors'fii), n. A large fly (CEstrus 
eqmts) that stings horses and sucks their 
blood, the latter characteristic distinguish- 
ing it from the gadfly, 

Horsefoot (hors'fut), n. 1. A plant, Tussi- 
lago Farfara-, called also OoZf's-joot— 2. The 
common name of a crustacean of the genus 
Ifimulus, so called from its resemblance to 
a horse's hoof ; the king-crab. 
Horse-gentian (hors'jeii->shi-an), n. Trios- 
teum, an American genus of coarse, hairy, 
perennial herbs. Called also Feveiinoi^t. 

Horse-gin (hors'jin), n. A gin, drawn by a 
horse, for raising great weights. See Gir. 

Horseguards (hors'gardz), 7i.pl 1. A body 
of cavalry for guards. See G trAUDS.— 2. The 
name given to the public oflice, ’VVliitehall, 
Ik)ndon, appropriated to the departments 
under the commander-in-chief. ~8. The mi- 
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litary authorities at the head of the war 
department, in contradistinction to the civil 
■ chief, the secretary-at-war. 

Horsehair (hors'har), n. smg. and^j?. Tlie 
hair of horses, more particularly that of the 
mane a,nd tail. 

Horse-hoe (hors'ho), si. An agricultural im- 
plement consisting of thrust-hoe blades, 
variously modified, and attached to a frame 
in order to be drawn by a horse. Horse- 
hoes are employed for crops sown in drills. 
In turnip husbandry a horse-hoe with several 
blades is often used to clear away the weeds 
from an interval. See Hoe. 

Horse-hoe (hors'ho), u t. To hoe or clean a 
field by means of horses. 

Horse- iron, Horsing-iron (hors'i-ern, 
horsTng-i-6ni), n. A kind of caulking used 
for hofsing-up, that is, hardening in the 
oakum of a vessel’s seams. 

Horse-jockey (hors'jo-ki), 71. A professional 
rider or trainer of race-horses ; a dealer in 
horses. 

Horse-jockeyship (hors'jo-ki-ship), ?i. The 
state or quality of a hoi’se-jockey, 
Horse-keeper (hors'kep-er), 71. One who 
keeps or takes care of liorse.s. 
Horse-knacker (hors'nak-6r), A pur- 
chaser of diseased or worn-out horses, who 
kills them for their commercial products. 
Horseknavet O^o^’s'nav), 71. A groom, 
Gower. 

Horse-knop (hors 'nop), ?i. The flower- 
head of Ce7itmi7'ea 7iigra. 

Horse-latitudes ( liors' la - ti - tndz ), 7%. pi. 
Nctut a space between the westerly winds 
of higher latitudes and the trade-winds, no- 
torious for tedious calms, and so called be- 
cause the old navigators frequently there 
threw overboard the horses they were trans- 
porting to America and the West Indies. 
Horse-laugh (hors'laf), n. [Probably hoarse 
laugh,] A loud, coarse, boisterous laugh. 

Thrusting haif-a-crown into eacli of his pockets, 
and a hand and wrist after it, he burst into a Jioyse- 
langh. Dickens. 

Horse-leech (liors'lech), n, A large leech. 
See liEEOH. 

Horse-leech (hors'lech), 'u. A horse-doctor; 
a farrier. 

Horse-litter (hors'lit-t6r), 71, A carriage 
hung on poles which are borne by and be- 
tween two horses. 

Horseload (hors'lod), n. A load for a horse; 
a large number or quantity. ‘Their /lom- 
Zoad of citations.’ Millm. 

Horse-loaft (hors'lof), 71. A large loaf com- 
posed of beans and wheat ground together, 
used for feeding horses. 

Oh that I were in iny oat-tub, with a horse-laaf; 
Something to heartex^ me. Beccit. <S* Pi. 

Horsely (hors'li), a. In the manner of a 
horse; having the qualities of a horse: ap- 
plied to a horse, as 7na7ily is to a man. 
fludiorous.] 

Horse-mackerel ( hors ' mak - er - el ), ?i. A 
species of fish, the ma^iCaraiix Tniclnmis), 
about the size of a mackerel, but with oily 
rank flesh. 

Horseman (hors'man), ii. 1 . A rider on 
horseback; one who uses and manages a 
horse. 

A skilful horseman and a huntsman bred, 

Dryden. 

2 . A soldier who serves on horseback.— 3, A 
variety of pigeon. 

Horsemanship (hors' man-ship), «. The 
act or art of riding, and of training and 
managing horses; equestrian skill, See 
Manege, 

And witch the world with nobler heysemanship, 
Shak. 

Horse-mariiie <liors''ma-ren), n. An awk- 
ward lubberly person; one as entirely un- 
fitted for the place he is in as a cavalry 
force would be in a sea-fight. The /leree- 
7narines are a mythical body of troops, the 
non-existence of which is often not suffi- 
ciently realized by the unwary. [Nautical 
slang.] 

Horse-marten (liors'mflr-ten), n. A kind of 
large bee, of the genus Bombus. 
Horse-meat (hors'met), u. Food for horses; 
provender. 

Horse-mill (hors'mil), n. A mill turned by 
a horse or horses. 

Horse-milliner (hor.s'mll-in-6r), u. One 
who supplies ribbons and other clecorations 
for horses. 

Horsemint (liors'mint), n. A wild mint, 
Mentha sylrestris; al&c a North American 
name for Moixm'da punctata, an odorous 
erect herb, with entire or toothed leaves 
closely surrounded with bracts, common in 
America from New Work southward. 
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Horse-mushroom (hors'inush-rlini), n. A 
term conunoiily applied to the larger kinds 
of mushroom, as Agax'icjis an'ens'is, to the 
exclusion of the true edible mushroom, A. 
campestris. 

Horse-mussel (hors'mus-l), n. A large 
miLssel, 

Horse-nail (hors'nal), n. A nail for fasten- 
ing a horse’s shoe to the hoof. 

Horse-path (hors 'path), n. A path for 
horses, as by canals. 

Horse-pick (hors'pik), n. A kind of hook, 
often forming part of a large pocket-knife, 
for removing a stone from a horse’s foot. 
Horseplay (hors'pla), 71. Hough, coarse, Jir 
rude play. 

LadyG— — has as much horseplay in hat rRxWtay 
as Miss Mo we. Sir IF. ScoU. 

Horsepond (hors'poud), 71. A pond for 
watering horses. 

Horse-power (hors'poii-er), n. The power 
of a horse or its equivalent; the force with 
whicli a horse acts when drawing. The 
mode of ascertaining a horse’s power is to 
find what weight he can raise and to what 
height in a given time, the horse being siip- 
po.sed to pull horizontally. From a variety 
of experiments of this sort it is found that 
a horse, at an average, can raise 160 lbs. 
weight at the velocity of 2-^- miles per hour. 
The power of a horse exerted in this way is 
made the standard for e.stiniatiiJg the power 
of a steam-engine. Thus we speak of an 
engine of GO or 80 horse-power, each horse- 
power being estimated as equivalent to 
83,000 lbs. raised one foot high per minute. 
Engineers differ widely in their estimate of 
tlie work a horse is able to execute. That 
given above is the estimate of Boulton and 
Watt based on the work of Xonclon dray- 
horses, but it is considered much too high, 
17,400 foot-pounds per minute being gene- 
rally considei’ed nearer the truth. As it 
matters little, however, what standard be 
assumed, provided it be imiformly used, that 
of Watt ha.s been generally adopted. The 
general rule for estimating the power of a 
steam-engine in terms of this unit is to mul- 
tiply together the pressure in pounds on a 
square inch of the piston, the area of the 
piston in inches, the length of the stroke in 
feet, and the number of strokes per minute, 
the result divided by 33,000 will give the 
horse-power, deducting one-tenth for fric- 
tion. As a horse can exert its full force only 
for about six hours a day, one horse-power 
of machinery is equal to that of 4 ‘4 horses, 
~-No7)imal or calculated horse'2)owe7' is a 
term still used, but of little real value, from 
its being calculated on steam at a pressui’e 
much below the real power exerted. Some- 
times the real, actual, or mdicated horse- 
poxoer exceeds the vmninal by as much as 
three to one. 

Horse-purslane (hors'p6rs-lan), A plant, 
T 7 ia 7 ithe 77 ia xrtonogynum. 

Horse-race (hors'ras), n. A race by horses; 
a match of horses in miming. 

Horse-racing (hors'ras-ing), 71. The practice 
or art of running horses. 

Horse-radish (hors'rad-ish), [From its 
being supposed to be wholesome for /lows-l 
A well-known plant, Cochlearia Armoracia, 
the root of which has a pungent taste. 
See Cochlearia, ScuiivY-aRASS, 
Horse-radish Tree, n. An Indian tree 
(Moringa pteT 7 jgQspery 7 i(x), having pinnate 
leaves and long three-valved pod-like cap- 
sules, from which an oil, called be7i-oil, is 
obtained. The fresh root lias a pungent 
odour and warm taste, much like that of a 
horse-radish. 

Horse-railroad (hors'ral-rdd), 71 . A railroad 
on which the carriages are drawn by horses; 
a tramway. 

Horse-rake (hors'rak), n,. A large rake 
drawn by a horse. See Bake. 

Horseroad. See Horseway. 

Horse-rug (hors'rug), 71. A woollen cover 
for a horse. 

Horse-run. (liors'run), 71. A contrivance for 
drawing up loaded wheelbarrows, by the 
help of a horse, from the bottoms of exca- 
vations for canals, docks, (fee. 

Horse-shoe (hors'shei), oi. 1 . A shoe for 
horses, consisting commonly of a narrow 
plate of iron bent into a form somewhat re- 
sembling the letter U, so as to accommodate 
itself to the shape of the horse's foot.— 

2. Anything shaped like a horse-shoe; speci- 
fically, (a^ in/o7’f, a work of a round or oval 
form; (&) in zool. a kind of crustacean, called 
also Horse-crab and Horsefoot. See HORSE- 
POQT, 2. 
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Horse-slioe (hors^wlio), a. Having the fom 
of a hovHe-Bhoei -Horse-ahoe magnet, an 
arfeificial steel magnet nearly in the form of 
a horse’s shoe. In these magnets the ijoles 
are hiought near each other, and they are 
thus very co 2 ivenient when the action of 
both poles is wanted. Their magnetism is 
also more easily in-eserved than that of 
.sti'aiglifc magnetic bars, as it is only neces- 
sary for this purpose to connect the two 
poles with a short bar of soft iron, called an 
arma tu re, Po werf ul magnetic batterie.s are 
sometimes constructed by uniting a number 
of horse-shoe magnets, laying the one over 
the other, with all their poles similarly dis- 
posed, and fastening them firmly together 
in a leather or copper case. 
Horsesboe-]iead,(hoiVslio-hed), n, A name 
formerly used hi bills of mortality, ifcc., in- 
dicating the disease of infants in which the 
futures of the BkuU are too open. 
Horse-shoeing (hors'sho-ing), n. The act 
or einployinent of shoeing horses. 
Horseshoe-vetch (hors'slio-vech), n. See 
HORSE-VF/rOH. 

Horse-soldier (hors"s61-J6r), n. A cavalry 
soldier. 

Horse-stealer, Horse-thief (hors'stel-6r, 
hors^thef), 71. A stealer of horses. 
Horse-stealing (hors'stel-ing), n. 'fhe cri me 
of stealing a horse or horses. 
Horse-stiJlger (hors'sting-er), n. The dra- 
gon-lly. 

Horsetail (hors'tfil), n. 1. The tail of a 
horse.— -2. A Turkish standard. See Tail. 

TJie xvell'knovvn clisrinction of rank betxveen the 
two classes of pachas consists in tlie iniiiiber of 
horse-tails which are carried before tiieni as stand- 
ards, llrande &> Cox, 

3. A popular name for plants of the genus 
Equisetum (wliich &ee),~~Shrubhi/ horsetail, 
a popular name for plants of the genus 
Ephedra, nat. order Gnetacete. They are 
branching shrubs, natives of the sandy sea- 
shores of 'temperate climates in both hemi- 
sijheres. The fruit is a succulent cone, 
formed of two carpels, with a single seed in 
each, and in the case of E- distachya, abun- 
dant in the sontherii parts of Eussia, is 
eaten by the peasants. 

Horse-thistle (hors'this-l), n. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Cirsium, eon- 
sisting of rough prickly thistles, distin- 
guished from Carduus by having the recep- 
tacle covered with chaffy bristles, and the 
achenes crowned with a soft feathery 
pappus. 

Horse-tongue (luxrs'tnng), n. l. The tongue 
of a horse. ---2, A plant of the genus Euscus, 
called also Buteher's-hroom (which see). 
Horse -vetch, Horseshoe -vetch (hors'- 
vech, hors''sha-vech), n, A plant of the 
genus Hippocrepis {B, comosa), cultivated 
for tiie beauty of its flowers. See Htppo- 
OREPIS. 

Horseway, Horseroad (ho^s^va, hors'rdd), 
n. A way or road in which horses may 
travel 

Know’st thou tlie way to Dover? Both stile and 
gate, and footpath, S/eaA:. 

Horseweed (hors'weci), 71 . A composite 
plant, Erigeron canaclense, a vei'y common 
weed. 

Horse-whim (hors'whim), 71. In mining, 
a maoliine, worked by a liorae, for raising 
ore or water from a mine. See Whim, 
Horsewhip (liors'whip), n. A whip for driv- 
ing or striking horses. 

Horsewhip (horsVlup),v.t. pret. & pp. korse^ 
whipped; ^pTrJm'sewhipping. To lash; to 
strike with a horsewhip. 

I told him . to consider himself harseiv/np/ed, and 
he said he ■would make a point of doing so. T, Hook, 

Horsewoman (hors'wum-an), 7 ?., A woman 
who is able to ride on horseback. 
Horseworm (liors^v^rm), n, A worm that 
infests horses; a both 

Horsly,t adv. After the manner of a hoi’se, 
Qhmicef. 

Horsy, Horsey (hors'i), a, Eelated to or 
connected with horses; fond of or much 
taken up with horses; as, /wrsy talk; &ho‘rsy 
■ man.’ 

Hortation (horfc-a^shon), 71 . [L. hm'tatia, 
from kortor, to exhort.] The act of exhort- 
ing or giving advice; exhortation; advice 
intended to encourage. 

Hortative (ln->rt"at-iv), a. Gmng exhorta- 
tion; advisory. 

Hortative (hort'at-iv), 7i.. A precept given 
to incite or encourage; exhortation. . 

For soldiers, I find the genernJ, commonly, in their 
hortatives, put men in mmd of their wive.s and chil- 
dren.: Bacon, 


Hortatory (hort'a-to-ri), a. Encouraging; 
inciting; giving advice; as, a ho^'tatory 
speech. 

He much commended Law’s Serious Call, which 
he said was the finest piece of hortatory theology in 
the language, Bostodl. 

Hortensialt (hor-ter/.shal), a. [L, harten- 
8is, from hortus, a garden.] Fit fora gar- 
den. 

Horticultor (horiti-kult-Sr), 71 . [E. horUis, 
a garden, and aultor, a cultivator, from 
uolo, cult'um, to cultivate.] One who culti- 
vates a garden; a horticulturist. [Eare.] 
HortiClUturai (lior-ti-kuTtur-al), a. Per- 
taining to the culture of gardens. 
Horticulture (hor'ti-kul-tur), n. [L, Jm^tus, 
a garden, and cultura, culture, from coZo, 
to cultivate.] The cultivation of a garden; 
the art of cultivating or managing gardens. 
’The ordinary productions of liorticiilture 
are generally classed under the three heads 
of fruits, flowers, and culinary vegetables. 
In large gardens tliere are generally sepa- 
rate departments for each of these classes; 
but in small gardens they are usually more 
or less combined. 

Horticulturist (Iior-ti*kuPtur-ist), n. One 
who practises the art of cultivating gar- 
dens. 

Hortulan (hor'tu-lan), a. [L. Iwrtulanus, 
from herrtus, a garden.] Belonging to a 
garden; as, a hortulan calendar. [Eare.] 
Hortus Siccus (hor-tus sikdais), n. [L.] 
Lit. a dry garden; a collection of specimens 
of plants carefully dried and preserved; a 
lierbarium. 

Hortyard t (liort'yilrd), 7^. An orchard. 

Tiie hortyard entering, admires the fair 
Atid pleasant fruits. Sandys. 

Horus (ho'rus), 71, An Egyptian deity. 
Hosanna (ho-zan'na), 71. [Heb., save, I be- 
seech you.] An exulanuition of praise to 
God, or an invocation of blessings, 

Our glnd hosannas, Prince of Peace, 

Thy welcome shall proclaim. JJoddridyo. 

Hose (lidz), 71. X7l- Hose (formerly hosen), 
[A. Sax. hose; comp. G. and Ban. hose, O.G. 
and Icel hasa, hose, From tJie German the 
word passed into the Romance languages; 
comp. O.Fr. hose. It, 7tosa; and probably the 
W. hos, hosan, hose, is also borrowed, or it 
may be from hivs, a covering. The root 
meaning of the Teutonic word is doubtful. 
Wedgwood connectsit withDaii./iftseAmsk.] 

1. Trousers or breeches reaching to the 
knee. ‘In your doublet and hose.’ Shafe. 
‘His youthful /iose well saved,' Shak, — 

2, Covering for the lower part of the legs, 
including the feet; stockings, [In this and 
preceding sense now always a plural.]— 3. A 
flexible tiihe or pipe for conveying water or 
other fluid to an.y required point, as that 
connected with a fire-engine. —4, The hollow 

art of a spade, or other tool of a similar 
ind, which receives the end of the shaft or 
handle.— 5. Jnp7’£7ifwi/, a ease connected by 
hooks with the platen for guiding and rais- 
ing it.— Hose-hooks, the hooks by which the 
platen of a printing-press is suspended. 

Hose-heeler t (hoz'hel-er), 71. One who heel- 
pieces or patches hose; a cobbler or mender 
of the nether garments. 

Hoseu (hoz/n), 7i. Old plural of hose. 

Hose-reel (liov/rel), n. A light carriage fur- 
nished with a large revolving drum or reel 
for carrying hose for fire-engines, &c. 

Hosier (ho'zhi-er), 71. One who deals in 
stockings and socks, &c., or in goods knit 
or woven like hose; one who deals in under- 
clothing of every description. 

Hosiery (lio'zhi-6-ri), n, 1 . Stockings in 
general; worsted goods; a supply or assort- 
ment of stockings and socks, or articles knit 
like these; a supply of underclothing gene- 
j’ally.— -2. A manufactory where stockings, 
<&e. , are woven by machinery. —3. The busi- 
ness of a hosier. 

Hospice (hos^pis), 71. [Fr. , from L. IwspUitmi, 
hospitality, a lodging, an inn.] A place of 
refuge or entertaimneiit for travellers on 
some difficult road or pass, as among the 
Alps, kept by monks, who also occupy it as 
a convent; as, the Hospice of the Great St, 
Bernard, 

Hospitable (hos‘pit-a-bl), a. [Fi\ kospitaUe, 
B. hospUalis, from hospes, ■hos 2 yitis, a host, a 
guest. Bee Host.] 1 . Receiving and enter- 
taining strangers with kindness and without 
reward; kind to strangers and guests; dis- 
posed to treat j^uests witli generous kind- 
ness; aSj a hospitaUe man.— 2. Proceeding 
from or in<licating kindness to guests; mani- 
festiug generosity; as, a hospitable table. 

With rites relieve the poor, Dryden. 


Hospitableness (hos'pit-a-bi-nes), 71. The 
quality of being hospitable. 

His (Abraham’s) benignity to strangers, and hos- 
pitableness, is remarkable among all his deeds of 
goodness. Barrow. 

Hospitably (hos'pit-a-bli), adu. In a hos- 
pitable manner ; with generous and liberal 
entertainment. 

The former liveth as piously and hospitably as the 
other. Swi/t, 

Hospitage t (hos'pit-aj), 71. Hospitality. 
Hospital (hos'pit-al), 71 . [O.Fr. hospital, 
Mod. Fr. hQptital; L'.L. hosiritale, from L. hos- 
hospitable. See Host, Hostel.] LfA 
place of slielter or entertainment; an inn. 

A goodly castle plac’d 
Foreby a river, in a pleasant dale; 

Which choosing for that evening’s hospital. 

They tliither march’d. Spenser. 

2. Any building for the reception of any class 
of persons who are unable to supply tlieir own 
wants, and are more or less dependent upon 
public help to have those 'wants supplied. 
Hospitals are of various kinds, according to 
the nature of the wants they supply, and 
the class of persons for whom they are. 
intended. A large number of hospitals are 
medical ; others are for the reception of 
persons labouring under incurable diseases; 
others for the aged and infirm; others for 
the education of the children of people in 
poor circumstances; others for the reception 
of disabled soldiers and sailors, and so on. 
Hospitalt (hos'pit-ai), a. Hospitable. 
Hospital-gangrene (hos'pit-al-gang'gren), 
71. A species of ulcerating gangrene, pecu- 
liarly characterized by its infectious nature, 
and its tendency to attack wounds or ulcers 
in crowded hospitals. 

Hospitalism (hos'pit-al-izm), 7i. The system 
of conducting a hospital in such a way as 
tliat large numbers of jiatieiits are crowded 
t()gether into a single ward, so that diseases, 
especially what are called hospital diseases, 
as phagedasna, erysipelas, pyicinia, Ax., are 
propagated. 

Hospitality (hos-pit-al'i-ti), 71. [Fr. Jwsjyit- 
alitc; L. hospitalitas, hospitality. See Hos- 
pitable,] The act or practice of one who 
is hospitable ; reception and entertainment 
of strangers or guests without reward, or 
with kind and generous liberality. 

A bishop then must be . . , given to hospilality, 

I Tim. iii. , 

He (Bishop Morlcyl preached (on Christniaa day) 
upon the song of the'angfels. . . . He did much press 
us to joy in these publick days of joy, and to hospit- 
ality. Pepys* Diary. 

Hospitaller (hos'pit-al-er). 7i. [From Iws- 
;oifaZ.] One residing 
in a hospital foT the: 
purpose of receiving i 
the poor, the ' sick, : 
and the stranger ; spe- ' 
ciflcally, one of a ; 
gioiis community, of 
which there were sev^ 
eral, whose office it 
w’as to relieve the 
X^oor, the stranger, 
and the sick; one of 
an order of knights 
w'iio built a hosj-Utal 
at Jerusalem in A.ix 
1042 for pilgrims. 
These last were called 
Knights of St. John, 
and, after their vq- 
moval to Malta, Knights of Malta. 

Hospitate t (hos'pit-at), v.i. [ L. hosjntor. ] 

To be the recipient of hospitality; to reside 
or lodge under the roof of another. Grew. 
Hospitatet Oios'pit-at), v.t. To receive with 
hospitality; to lodge. 

Hospitioust (hos-pi'shus), a. Hospitable. 
‘The shire’s hospitioics town.’ Drayton. 
Hospitium (hos-pi'shi-um), 71. [L. ] 1. A 
place or inn for the reception of strangers; 
a hospice (which see). -—2. In law, an Inn of 
Court. 

Hospodar (hos-po-darO, [O.Slav. pospo- 
darj, lord.] A title of dignity formerly 
borne by the vassal princes of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and in earlier times by the 
princes of Lithuania and the kings of Toland. 
Host (host), 71 . [0. Fr. hoste, Fr. hMe; from ^ 
L, hospes, hospitis, a host, a guest; comp. 
uest. From the L. hospes are also derived 
ospital, hostle7', hostelry , hotel, 1. One / 

who receives and entertains another at his : 
own house, whether gratuitously or for com- 
pensation; one from whom imotlier receives 
food, lodging, or entertainment; a landlord; 
the correlative of guest 

Homer never entertained either gue!5ts or hosts- 



Knight Hospitaller. 
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with long* spceciies till the inoutli of Imnger be 
stopped. Sir P, Sziiftgy, 

When )ie had observed them, he toJd tha /iesf ol 
the house, that 'one of those horses had travelled 
far, and lie was sure his four shoes had been made 
ill four several counties.' Ciarendon. 

2 . In physinL and pathot. an animal or 
or^jariisin in or on wliose organs a parasite 
exists. 

Host (host), v.i To lodge at an inn; to 
receive entertaininout. [Bare.] 

Go, hear it to tlie Centaur, where we S/ca/^’, 


Hostt (host), v.t To give entertainment to. 
* {.Iiimeet to /losi; such guests. Sj^mser. 
Host (host), n. [L. liostiii, a stranger, an 
enemy; L.L., an army.] 1. An army; a 
number of men embodied for war. 

A /{osi fio great as co vered all the field. Drjden. 

2. Any great number or multitude. 

Not to speak of the ^tost of smaller men whose 
poor thought.s clothe themselves on the platform and 
through the pres-s in poorer avords. Dr. Qiird. 

Host (Iiost), n. [L. hostia, a sacrificial victim, 
from Aostio, to strike: applied to the Sav- 
iour, who was offered for the sins of men.] 
In the liimi. Gath. Ch. the consecrated 
wafer, representing the body of Christ, or, 
as Bomaii Catholics believe, transubstanti- 
ated into his own body. 

Host, Hoast (host), a. [A. Sax. hwosta, a 
cough.] A cough; a single act of coughing. 
[Scotch.] 

Hostage (host'aj), n. [O.Fr. hostage, Er. 
(itage, i.L. hostagius, obstagms, obsidati- 
ens, from L. obses, obs'tdis, hostage. For 
change of .L. term. atCous into Fr. age, see 
Homage,] a person given as a pledge or 
security for the performance of the condi- 
tions of a treaty or stipulations of any kind, 
and on the performance of wliich the person 
is to be released. 

He that hath wife and children, hath iifiven /los/f- 
to fortune; for they are nnpediments to great 
enterprises, either of virtue or mischief. Bacon. 

Hostel (hosHel), 71. [O.Fr. Imtel. See 
HOTEb.] 1. All inn or lodging-house. 

And thus our lonely lover rode away, 

And, pausing at a hostel m the marsh, 

There fever sebed him. T<f»nyso>: 

2. A kind of minor college in a university, as 
that of Cambridge. 

Hosteler (hos'tel-6r), 71. [See Hostel.] l.f 
An innkeeper.— 2. A student in a hostel at 
a university. ; 

Hostelry (hos'tel-ri), 7L [O.Fr. hostelerie, j 
from hostel, a liostel, an inn.] An inn ; a 
lodging-house. ‘ Should refuse to admit him 
into the hostelry,' Landor. 

Hostess (host 'es), 71. A female host; a 
woman who entertains guests at her house, 
either gratuitously or for compensation; a 
woman who keeps an inn. 

Hostess-ship (hdst'es-ship), n. The charac- 
ter or Imsiness of a hostess. 

Hostiet (hos'ti), 71. [L. hostia, a sacrifice. 
See Host. ] The consecrated wafer. 

Hostile (hos'til), n. [I». 7iostUis, from hostis, 
an enemy, a foreigner.] Belonging, suitable, 
or appropriate to an enemy; slioiving ill- 
will and malevolence, or a desire to thwart 
and injure; as, a hostile force; hostile intQii- 
tionB; li hostile country; he v/m hostile to 
the scheme.— S yn. Warlike, inimical, un- 
friendly, adverse, opposite, contrary, rei- 
pugnant. 

Hostilely ( hos nil -li), adv. In a hostile 
manner. 

I xvas speaking of the greatest human happiness 
hostilely attacked, and in danger of being lost. 

IVarbnrton. 

HostilemexLtSjt n.pl. Household furniture. 
Chaucer. 

Hostility (hos-tiFi-ti), n, [Fr. hostiUU; L. 
hostUitas, from hostis, an enemy,] 1. State 
of being hostile; public or private enmity. 

being thus suspended with France.' 
May ward. — 2. An act of an open enemy; 
a hostile deed; especially, in the plural, 
acts of warfare; .attacks of an enemy. 

We have sho;ved ourselves generous adversaries, 

. , . and liave carried on even our hostilities with | 
humanity, Atterbiiry. 

SyiT. Animosity, enmity, opposition, vio- | 
lence, aggression, 

Hostiiize (lios'tiWz), u. t. To make hostile; to 
cause to become an enemy. [Bare.] 

The powers already hostilined against an impious 
nation. Sewtird. 

Hostillar (h6s'til-6r), vi. ^edes. the monk 
who entertained the guests in amonastery.- 
Hostillar external, the , monk who relieved 
those who came to the gates of the monas- 
tery.— HostiYfei* intri?isw, the monk who 


entertained the guests I’csiding in the mon- 
astery. 

Hosting (host'ing), a. The mustering of 
armed men; an assemblage of armed men; 
a muster. [Rare.] 

Strange to us it seem'd, 

At fir.st, that angel should with angel war. 

And in fierce hosting meet, " Milton. 

Hostler (os'ler), 7i. [O. Fr. hostelwr, from 
hostel, JMod.Fr. hdtel, an Jim, fromL.h, hos- 
pitaU, a hospital, from L. Iwspes, hospitis, 
a guest, gee Host.] l.f An innkeeper; one 
who keeps a hostelry. Cha ucer. -- 2. The 
per.son who has the care of horses at an inn, 
formerly tlie innkeeper; a stable-boy; a 
groom. Also w'ritten Mlommitting 

his horse to the hostler.* Fielding. 
Hostless t (hoat'les), rt. Inhospitable. 
hostless Imimo.’ Spenser. 

Hostryt (ho.st'ri), n. l. A iodging-honsc; a 
hostelry; an inn. 

And now 'tig at home in mine ho.^try. Marlon.-. 

2. A stable for horses, 

Hot (hot), a. [A. Sa,v. hit, Sc. het, J). heet, 
Sw, het, Dan. hed, heed, Ice], heitr, O. hern. 
See llEAT.] 1. Having raueli .sensible heat; 
exciting the feeling of Avarmth in a great 
or powerful degree ; very warm ; as, a hot 
stove or fire; a hot cloth; hot liciuors, — 
2, Ardent in temper; easily excited or exas- 
perated; vehement. 

Achilles is impatient, hot, and revengeful. Dryden. 

8- Violent; furious; eager; animated; brisk: 
keen; as, a hot engagement; a hot pursuit, 
or a person hot in a pursuit.— 4 Lustful; 
leAvd. 

"VVluat hotter hf,mr.s, 

Unregister’d in vulgar fame, you liave 
Luxuriously pick’d out. Shak. 

5. Acrid; biting; stimulating; pungent; as, 
Jiot as mustard or pepper.— S yn. Burning, 
fiery, fervid, glowing, eager, animated, 
brisk, vehement, precipitate, violent, furi- 
ous. 

Hot (hot), n. (Fr. hotte, a basket for the 
back.] A sort of basket to carry turf or 
slate in. [Brovineial.] 

Hot, Hote, Moten,f pp. Called; named. 
See Hight. 

Hotbed (Jiot'bed), n. 1, In hort. a bed of 
earth heated by fermenting siib.stances, 
covered Avith glass to defend it from the 
cold air, intended for raising early plants, 
or for nourishing exotic plants of Avarm 
climates, which will not tliri ve in cool or 
temperate air, — 2. A place AA'hidi favours 
rapid growth or development: generally in 
a bad sense; as, a hotbed of sedition. 
Hot-blast (hot'blast), 7i. A blast or cur- 
rent of hot air; especially, (a) a current of 
heated air injected into a smelt ing-fimnice 
by means of a blowing-engine, for the pur- 
pose of urging the combustion of the fuel; 

: (b) a current of hot air conducted into a 
chamber for the purpose of drying timber 
or other materials. 

Hot-blast (lioFblast), a. 1. Blowing heated 
air; as, a hot-Uast engine.— 2. Acted on by 
currents of heated air ; as, a hotMast fur- 
nace. 

Hot-blooded (hot^blud-ed), a. Having hot 
blood or an excitable disposition ; high- 
spirited; irritable. 

Hot-brained (hoFbriind), «. Ardent in 
temper; violent^ ra.sh; precipitate; as, hot- 
brained youth. 

Hotch (hoch), v.i. [Probably directly from 
Fr. kocher, to shake, to jolt, Aviuch itself is 
of Germanic origin; comp. F1.7mfce7i, to jog, 
to jolt,] To move the body by sudden jerks. 
[Scotch.] 

Even Satan glowr’cl, and fidg’d fu’ fain, 

And hoick'd and blew wi’ might and main. 

Bums. 

Hotchpot (hoeh'pot), 7i. [Fr. kochepot — 
kocher, to shake, and pot, a pot or dish.] 

1. Properly, a mingled mass ; a mixture of 
ingredients, —2, In Icm, a commixture of 
property for equality of division. Thus lands 
given in frank-marriage to one daughter 
shall, after the death of the aucestof, be 
blended with the lauds descending to her 
and to her sisters from the same ancestor, 
and then be divided in equal portions to all 
the daughters. The Avord is frequently ap- 
plied in reference to settlements Avliicli give 
a poAver to a parent of appointing a fund 
among his or her children, wherein it is pro- 
vided that no child, taking a share of the 
fund under any appointment, shall be en- 
titled to any share in the unappointed part 
Avithout bringing his or her share into 
hotchpot, and accounting for; the same ac- 
cordingly. Collation is the Scotch term. 


Hotchpotcll (hoch'puch), n. 1. Same as 
Hotchpot. 

A iniNture or hotchpotch of many castes is unpleas- 
ant to the taste. Bacon, 

2. In Scotch cookery, a kind of thick broth 
made by boiling together carrots and turnips 
sliced, young onions, green-peas, lettuce, 
parsley, sprigs of cauiifloAver, &c., Avith 
Iamb, mutton, or lieef, 

Hotcockles (hot-koklz), 71 . pi A play in 
AA'hich one covers Ills eyes and guesses Avho 
strilces him, or strikes his hand placed be- 
hind him, 

Hote, f Hoten. t See Hioht. 

Hotel (ho -tel'), 71. [Fr. hdtel, O.Fr. Imtel, a 
palace, an inn, from L, hoi}j)es, hospitis. See 
Ho.st.] 1. a house for entertaining strangers 
or travellers; an inn; especially, one of some 
style and pretensions,— 2. A palace or dwell- 
ing in a city of a person of rank or Avealth; 
a large toAvn mansion. [French usage,] 
Hotei-de-ville (d-tel-de-vCd), n. [Fr.] A 
city hall or town-house, 

Hdtel-dieu (o-tel-dye). [Fr.] A hospital. 
Hot-flue (hot'ilfi), 71. An apartment heated 
by stoves or .steam-pipes, in which calicoes 
are dried liard; a heated chamber in Avhich 
cloths, paper, .starch, Ac., are dried. 

Hotfoot (hotTpt), adv. In great liaste; Avith 
great speed. 

Hot-headed (hot'hed-ed), a. Of ardent pas- 
sions; veliement; Adolent; rash; impetuous. 
Hothouse (hot'houa), 71. 1 . A house to 

shelter tender plants and shrul).s from the 
cold air, and in which a relatively high tem- 
perature is artificially kept up; a place in 
Avhich the plants of Avarmer dimates may 
be reared and fniits ripened.— 2. A bagnio, 
or place to sweat and cup in. Shale. —3. A 
brothel B. Jonsmi. 

Hot-livered ( liotTi-A^ferd ), a. Ficry-tein- 
Iiered; irascible; excitable. Milton. 

Hotly (hot'li), adv. In a hot manner; ar- 
dently; vehemently; violently; lustfully, 
Hot-lllotitlied(hot'mouTHd),rt. Headstrong; 
ungOA’ernable. 

That hoUmouihed beast that bears against the curb. 

Dryden. 

Hotness (hot'iies),7i. The condition or qua- 
lity of being hot ; violence ; vehemence ; 
fury. 

Hot-press (liot'pres), 01 . A. means of calen- 
dering and smoothing paper or cloth by 
siilijectiug it to lieavy preBsure betAveeii 
glazed hoards; hot iron plates are distri- 
buted through the pile to heat it. 

Hot-press (hoFpres), y.f. To apply heat ti> 
in conjunction Avith mechanical pressure in 
order to produce a smooth and glossy snr- : 
face; as, to hatpress paper or doth. 
Hot-short (hbt'short), n. Iron Avhich is dis- 
po.sed to crack or break Avhen AA^’orked at a. 
red heat, and is difficult to Aveld. 

Hot-Short (lioFshort), «, More or less brittle 
Avheii heated; as, hof-shori iron, 

Hot-spirited (liot'spi-rit-ed), a. Having a 
fiery spirit. 

Hotspur (hoFsp6r), 71. [Hot and spim] 1, A 
man violent, passionate, heady, ra.sh, or 
iwecipitate, ^ An headlong hotep nr.' Holm- 
shed.— 2. A kind of pea of early groAVth. 
Mortimer. 

Hotspur (Iiot'sper), a. Violent; impetuous., 

The hotspnrre youth, so scorning to be crost. 

Spcn.rer. 

Hotspurred ( hot'sp^rd ), a. Vehement 
rash; heady; headstrong. 

Philemon’s friends then make a king .sgain, 

A youth, bight Hy las. CJtalhhiil. 

Hott02ltpt(liot^n-tot),7k [Fronitliesyllables 
hot, tot Ql). hot e7i tot, hot and fo^), in imi- 
tation of the clucking sounds frequent in 
their language. The native name is 
1, One of a certain degraded tribe of South 
Africa: sometime.s applied as an epithet of 
opprobrium to a savage Innital man.— 2. An 
isolated branch of the Hamitic or Morth 
African family of tongues. It is supposed 
that the system of clicks or clucks, peculiar 
to tills language and the Kaffir branch of 
South African dialects, had its origin among 
tlie Hottentots. 

Hottentot - cherry ( hot'n-tot-cher-ri ), n. 
Cassme Mauroce^iia {Manrocenia c(t2^e7msX 
a glabrous Gape shrub, Avitli qiiadi-angular 
tAvigs, opposite coriaceous leaves, small 
Avhite fioAvers, and oAml fruits ns large as- 
a cherry. 

Hottonia (liot-to'ni-a), 71. [After P. Kaflo7i, 
a Dutch botanist. ] A small gen ns of aquatic 
perennial plants, nat. order Primulaceie, 
with finely divided submersed leaves, and' 
hollow almost leafless lIoAver-stenis, Avith.! 


ch, c/iain; Ah, Sc. locA; 
Yol, II. 


Kj flo; ],.5ob; u, Fr. tow; ng, sm<7; th, f/ten; th, f/iiii; w, 7 i!ig; 


Avh, icAig; zh, azure.— See Kev. 
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wliorls of -wrliite or pale pink flowers. B. 
palustria is a British plant ; it is known as 
water-Yiolet, 

Hot-wall (hot'wnl). n. A wall with flues in 
it, constructed in cold countries for tlie 
purpose of affording warmth to trees placed 
against it, so as to counteract the effects of 
frost in autumn when the wood and buds 
are maturing, «and in spring when the blos- 
soms and leaves are unfolding. 

He now look s upon two hundred rood of the best 
hct-’tmlis in the north of England, besides two new 
sufunier-lmuses and a green-house, y. BaiUie. 

Hot-water (Iiot'wa-ter), ?i. 1. Heated water. 
2. jPif/, strife; contention; difflculties or 
troubles; woixy; as, he is never out of /lof- 
water.'Sot-ioatcr ordml. See OuniiJAii. 
Hotwater-pump (hotV(j,4er-puinp), n. In 
co7idciisiii(;sfeani.e7i{iiines, the feed-iuimp for 
supplying the boiler from the hot- well. 
Hot- well (liot'wel), u. In eondmsmg steam- 
engines, a reservoir for receiving the warm 
water which the air-pump draws off from 
the condenser. Part of this water is used 
to feed the boiler, and for this purpose it is 
drawn off from the hot-well by means of the 
hotwater-pnmp. 

Houdali (hou'da), u. Same as Bowdah. 
Houffi n. and vX Same as Eowf. 

Hough (hok), n. [Written also hock; A. Sax. 
h6h, the heel and the hough; comi). D, kale, 
U. hacke, a hoe, and also a heel.] 1. {a) The 
joint on the hind-leg of a quadruped be- 
tween the knee and the fetlocic, correspond- 
ing to the ankle joint in man; that part of 
the leg between the tibia and the cannon- 
bone, consisting of the ankle-bones more or 
less completely united. Q>) In man, the back 
part of the knee joint; the ham.— -2.t An 
adze; a hoe. 

Hough (hok), v.t 1. To hamsfci'ing; to dis- 
able by cutting the sinews of the ham. 

Thou shalt their horses. Josh. xi. 6, 
2.t To cut with a hoe. 

Houghef (liok''6r), n. One who houghs or 
hamstrings. 

Houghmagandie (hodh-ma-gan'di), n. 
Sexual intercourse; copulation. Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Houlet (lioulet), u. An owl. See HowluT. 
Houltt (holt), n. Same as Bolt. 

Hoimce (houns), n. An ornament on the 
collar of a cart-horse. [Old and provineial 
English.] 

■Housed (hound), n. [A. Sax. Tmncl, a dog or 
. hound; in slightly varying forms throughout 
the Teutonic languages; comp, (x- Ban. arid 
Sw. hund, B. hortd, Icel. /wndr, O.G. hunt, 
Goth. Minds. The word can scarcely be 
allied to E, hend, /icnf, hand, or Goth. 
AfwfAan-, to take captive, to catch, as the 
dental does not seem to belong to the root; 
comp. W. GU71, b. canis, Gr. JcyfM, kynos, 
Skr. gvavi, a dog. It is rather remarkable 
that though in the earliest English (A. Sax.) 
and in the Indo-European languages gener- 
ally hound is the generic term, it has been 
in this sense almost completely supplanted 
in English by dog, which is very rare in 
Anglo-Saxon.] 1. A generic name of the 
dog ; but more particularly restricted to 
particular breeds or varieties used in the 


If the woJves had been by timers. 

L' Estrange. 

3. To urge on; to incite or spur on; to force 
to action V)y repeated and clamorous de- 
mands: usually with on; as, he hounds him 
o?itonnn. 

HouildflSh (lioundTish), n. A popular name 
for certain Ashes of the shark family. Mus- 
telus vulgcms or Imis, the smooth hound- 




Deer-houncl. 

chase, as in hunting the boar, tlie deer, the 
fox, the hare, and the otter l)y scent. Some- 
times used as a term of contempt for an 
individual; as, a low hound; a sly hound.— 

2. Emit a projection at the mast-head, on 
either side, serving as a shoulder for the 
tops or trestle-trees to rest on. 

Hound (hound), u t. 1. To set on the cliase; 
to incite to pursuit. 

As he who only lets loose a greyhound out of the 
slip is said to hottnd him at the hare. Bramhali. 

2. To hunt; to chase. 


Smooth 

fish, grows to the length of 3 or 4 feet, 
and is esteemed delicate food among the 
Hebrides, It has a long round body, with 
ash-coloured sides and back. 
Hound’s-tongue (houndz'tung), ti. A plant, 
Cynoglossum ojiomale, so called from the 
shape of its leaves. See Cynoglossum. 
Houiie,] n. A hound. Chaucer. 

Houp (hbp), n. Same as Boopoo. 

Houpfidjt pret. of hoop. Hooped; whooped; 
hollaed. Chaucer, 

Houqua (hou'kwa), a. Same as Bowqua. 
Hour (our), 71. [O.Fr. ho7'e, houre, from L. 
hova; Gr. hmu, any limited time or season, 
an hour; G. uhi', a clock, a watch, an hour, 
has the same origin.] 1. The twenty-fourth 
part of a day; sixty minutes.-— 2. The time 
marked or indicated by a chronometer, 
clock, or watch; the particular time of the 
day; a!3, what is the hour,^ at what hozir 
shall we meet?— 3. A particular time ; a 
fixed or appointed time; a space of time 
recurring occasionally; an interval; a sea- 
son; as, the hour of death, 

Jesus saith unto her, Woman, . . . mine /tour is 
not yet come. John ii, 4- 

That, in his intellectual /tour, Milton called for his 
daug'hter to secure u'hat came, may be que.stjoned. 

Jfacau/a,v. 

4. pi. Certain prayers in the Boman Catholic 
Church, to be repeated at stated times of 
the day, as matins and vespers.— TAc Bourns, 
in 7 nyth. female divinities or goddesses of 
the seasons or hours of the day. 

While univers.'il Pan, 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 

Led on the eternal Spring. Miltott. 

—To keep good hoxm, to come home regularly 
in good season; to avoid coming home at a 
late hour. Similarly to keep bad hours . — 
Side7'eal kou7\ the twenty-fourth part of a 
sidereal day,— 27ie small hours, the early 
hours of the morning, as one, two, <fec. 
Hour-angle (our'ang-gl), u. The angular 
distance of a heavenly body east or west of 
the meridian; the angle between the hofir- 
cirele passing through a given body and the 
meridian of a place. 

Hour-circle (our's#-kl), n. In ustron. (a) 
any great circle of the sphere which pas.ses 
through the two poles, so called because 
the hour of the day is ascertained when the 
circle upon, which the snu is for the time 
being is ascertained. (?;) A circle upon an 
emiatoriai telescope lying parallel to the 
plane of the earth’s equator, and graduated 
in hours and subdivisions of hours in right 
ascension. 

Hour-glass (our'glas), «. An instrument for 
measuring time, consisting of a glass vessel 
having two compartments, from the upper- 
most of which a quantity of sand, water, or 
mercury runs by a small aperture into the 
lower, and occupies a definite porti on of time, 
as an hour, in so doing. 

Hour-haud (our^hand), u. The hand or 
pointed pin which shows the hour on a 
chronometei', clock, and the like, 

Houri (houTi), n. [Ar.] Among the Mo- 
hammedans, a nymph of paradise. In the 
Horan, the houris m*e represented as most 
beautiful virgins, created of pure musk, and 
endowed with unfading youth and immu- 
nity from all disease. Their company is 
to fomx the chief felicity of the faithful. 
Hour-line (our'lin), n. 1. In astro/i, a line 
indicating the hour. —2. In dialling, a line 
on which the shadow of the gnomon falls at 
a given hour. 

Hourly (our'li), a. Happening or done every 
hour; occurring hour by hour; frequent; 
often repeated; continual. 

We must live in kattrly exijectation of having; those 
troops rec-alled. Swift, 

Hourly (onrTi),adu. Every hour; frequently; 
continually. 

Great was their strife, which was renewed. 

Dryden. 


Hour-plate (our'phit), n. The plate of a 
clock or other time-piece on whicli the hours 
are marked; the dial. 

Housage (l^ouzTij), 71. [From house— on type 
of pfontage, pot'ierage, postage, &c.] A fee 
paid for housing goods by a carrier, or at a 
wharf, quay, &c. 

House (hous),?i, pi. Houses (houz'ez), [Com- 
mon Teutonic word; comp, A. Sa.x. 0. Sax. Icel, 
Sw. 0,H,G. and Goth, hiis; G. haxis, D.Ivum; 
from an Indo-Eur. root, s/m, to cover.] 1. A 
building intended or used as a habitation 
or shelter for animals of any kind; but espe- 
cially a building or edifice for the habitation 
of man, or for his occupation or use; a 
dwelling-place, mansion, or abode. — 2. Those 
who dwell in a house and compose a family; 
a household. 

Cornelius, ... a devout man, and one that feared 
God with all his Actsx. i, a. 

3. A family regarded as consisting of ances- 
tors, descendants, and kindred ; a race of 
persons from the same stock; a tribe; espe- 
cially, a noble family or an illustrious race; 
as, the Tiozise of Hapsburg; the house of 
Hanover; the house of Israel, or of Judah.— 

4. One of the estates of a kingdom or other 
government assembled in parliament; abody 
of men united in their legislative capacity, 
and holding their place by right or by elec-; 
tion ; as, the Borne of Lords or Peers ; the ' 
Bmise of Commons; the house of representa- 
tives or delegates.— 5. A quorum of a legisla- 
tive body; as, there is not a sufficient number 
of members present to form ahoxtsc.—G. The 
audience or attendance at a place of enter- 
tainment; as, there was a good house.— 

7. Supply of provisions for the table; as, he 
keeps a good house, or a miserable hoxise.— 

8. In com. a firm or commercial establish-' 
ment; as, the hoxise of Baring Brothers.— 

9. In mtrol. a twelfth part of the heavens as 
divided by great circles drawn through the 
north and south points of the horizon, in the 
same way as meridians pass through the 
earth’s poles. The heavens, risible and in- 
visible, were thus divided into twelve equal 
parts, six being above the horizon and six 
below. These twelve houses were numbered 
onward, beginning with that which lay in 
the last immediately below the horizon. 
The first house was called the house of life; 
the second, that of fortune or riches ; the 
third, that of brethren; the fourth, that of 
relations ; the fifth, that of children; the 
sixth, that of health; the seventh, that of 
marriage; the eighth, that of death or the 
upper portal; the ninth, that of religion; the 
tenth, that of dignities; the eleventh, that 
of friends and benefactors; and the twelfth, 
that of enemies or of captivity, — 10. A 
square or division on a chess-board. —Bouse 
0 / call, a house wdiere journeymen con- 
nected with a particular trade assemble, 
particulaily when out of work, and where 
the unemployed can be hired by those in 
search of hands,— BTouae 0 / corx'ectioxi, a 
prison for the punishment of idle and dis- 
orderly persons, vagrants, trespassers, <fcc. ; 
a bridewell.— JEfotese 0 / Cod, a church ; a 
temple. — To bx'ing down the house, to draw 
forth a universal burst of applause, as in a 
theatre.— keep house, to inaintaiii an in- 
dependent family establishment. 

House (houz), v.t, pret. & pp, hoxised; ppr. 
housing. 1. To put or receive into a house; 
to provide with a dwelling or residence ; to 
put or keep under a roof ; to cover; to shel- 
ter; to protect by covering; as, to hoxise 
wood; to house farming utensils; to house 
cattle. 

Mere cottagers are but housed beggars. Bacon. 

Palladius wished him to hottse all the Helots. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

2. To cause to take shelter. 

E’en now we housed him in the abbey here. S/iah. 
—To hoxise guns (naut), first toiun them 
in upon the decks, and by taking the quoins 
from under them, to let the muzzles rest 
against the sides above the ports, then to 
secure them by their tackle, muzzle -lash- 
ings, and breechings. 

House (liouz), u.L 1 To take shelter or lodg- 
ings; to take up abode; to reside. 

Whence many a deer, rustling his velvet coat, 

Had Issued, many a gipsy and her brood v ■ 

Peered forth, then hotfsed Bogers. 

2. To be situated in an astrological house 
or region of the heavens. ‘\Vliere Saturn 
houses.* Bx'ifdexi. 

House-agent (hons^a-jeiit), w. One em- 
ployed to sell or let houses, collect the 
rents of them, &c. 

Houseboat (hous'bot), n. A covered boat. 


Fate, f^T, fat, fqll; me, mot,, her; phie, inn j note, not, move; tube, tub, bp 11; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; V, So, leg. 
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House'bote (hous'bot), n. [House anU hoie.} 
In lau\ a sufficient allowance of wood to 
repair tlie house and supply fuel. 
Househreaker (hous'brak-ei*), n. One who 
breaks, opens, aiKl enters a house with a 
felonious intent. 

Housebreaking (hous'brak-ing), n. Tlie 
breaking or opening and entering of a 
house with the intent to commit a felony 
or to steal or rob. If the crime is com- 
mitted at night it is termed burglary. 
Housed, (hoiizd), p. and a. Applied to horses 
when dressed in housings. 

House-dog (housedog), A dog kept to 
guard a liouse. 

House-eugiue (houB'en^jin), n. In meek, a 
steam-engine which is so constructed as to 
depend to some extent on the building in 
which it is contained, and is not Independent 
or portable, 

House-factor (hous'fak-t6r), n. Same as 
Home-agent. 

Housefather (li«us'ffi-i’H6r), n. [G. haus- 
mter.I The father of a family; the male 
head of a household. Thaelceray. 
House-fly (hons'fli), n. A well-known 
dipterous insect, tlie Mnsea domestim of 
naturalists. The maggots live in dung, 

: heaps of decaying vegetables, be- 

coming developed into the perfect animal 
by heat The house-fly is fimiished with a 
suctorial proboscis, from which, when feed- 
ing on any dry substances, it exmies a liquid, 
which, by moistening them, fits them to 
be sucked. Erom its feet being beset with 
hairs, each terminating in a disc wfliich is 
supposed to act as a sucker, it can walk 
on smooth surfaces, as a ceiling, even with 
its back down. This faculty is supposed to 
be increased by these discs exuding a liquid, 
wliich makes the adhesion more perfect 
Household (household), n. 1. Those who 
dwell under the same roof and compose a 
family; those under the same domestic : 
government. 

Ibaptixed also the of Stephanas. iCor.i.16. 

2. Race; house; family. 'Our homehoM's 
monument ’1 Shale .— Family life; domestic 
management [Rare.] 

Rich stuffs and ornaments of /louseho/d. S/iaA. 

4. pi A technical name among millers for the 
best flour made from red wlieat, with a small 
portion of white wheat nii.ved. 

Household (household), a Of or pertaining 
to the house and family; domestic; as, house- 
hoUliiivnitm'e; hoiiseho 

The nook, 

The haunt of all affections pure. J^ed^e, 

—-■Eousehold bread, common bread, or bread 
not of the finest qimlity.— Household gods 
(rt), in Horn. myth, gods presiding over the 
house or family; Lares and Penates. Hence 
(&) Objects endeared to one from being asso- 
ciated with home. 

Bearing a nation with all its hmsekold gods into 
exile. Lpn£/ello7u, 

—Household stuff, the fmiiitnre of a house; 
the vessels, utensils, and goods of a family.— 
Household troops, Household brigade, troops 
whose special duty it is to attend the sove- 
reign and guard the metropolis. 
HouseholdeT (hous'h61d-^‘r), n. The master 
or chief of a family; one who keeps house 
with his family; the occupier of a house. 
Mat. xiii. 27. 

Towns in which almost every householder was an 
: English Protestant, Macaulay. 

Housekeeper (liousflcep-^r), n. 1. One who 
occupies a house with his family; a man or 
woman who maintains a family in a house; 
a householder; the master or mistress of a 
family. — 2. A female servant who has the 
chief care of the family and superintends 
the other servants. — 3. t One who lives in 
plenty or who exercises hospitality. 

: The people are apter to applaud househeeper.7 than 
house-raisers. Sir H. Wotton, 

4 1 One who keeps much at home. 

Shah, 

6. t A house-dog. 

Housekeeping (houskep-ing), n. l. The 
management of home affairs; care of domes- 
tic concerns. — 2. Hospitality; a plentiful 
and hospitable table; supply of provisions 
for household use. 

Tell me, softly and hastily, what’s in the pantrj-. 
Small ^cji{ji?,lw^f?i.$'enough,said Pheebe, Sir IV. Sceli. 

Housekeeping (lious'kep-ing), a. Domestic; 
used in a family; as, housekeeping commo- 
dities, [Pvare.] 

Housel (hmiz'el), [A, Sus. htlsel, Misl, 
offering, sacrament; Icel, and O.Sw. hhsl, 


hiinsl; Goth, hunsl.] The eucliarist; the 
sacrament ; the act of taking or receiving 
the saci'ament. 

Nor with them mix’d, nor told her name, nor souijht, 

. Wrajit in her grief, for house/ or for shrift. 7'enttysm. 

i Houselt (houzTd), v. t. [A. Sax. hUslian; Goth. 
hunsljan. See the noun.] 1. To give the 
eucluirist to; specifically, to administer the 
viaticum to. 

A fwiest, a priest, says Aldingar, 

Me for to house/ and slirive. O/d ballad. 
Hence— 2, To prepare for a journey. 

May irealoii'j ?iinith.s 
So kanse/ all aiir hackneys, that tliey may feel 
Compunction in their feet, and tire at Iliehgate. 

Jimu. & Fi. 

Houselainb (hous'lam), n. A lamb kept in 
a house for fattening. 

Houseleek (hoiisMelc), ?n [House and leek. 
A. Sax. leac, an herb in general.] The com- 
mon name of tlie plants of the genus Sem- 
Ijervivum, nat. order Crassulacem. The com- 
mon houseleek (S. tectorum) has long been 
common in Britain, growing on the tops of 
houses and on walls. It contain.^ malic acid 
combined with lime. The leaves are applied 
by the common people to bruises and old 
ulcers; and it was formerly Itelieved that 
houseieeks growing on a housetop were a 
safe-guard against lightning. In {Scotland 
it is called Hou or Fount. 

Houseless (Iious'les), a. Destitute of a house 
or habitation; without shelter; as, the house- 
less child of want. 

Houseline (housTin), n. Hmit. a small line 
formed of three strands, smaller tJian rope- 
yarn, used for seizings, &c. 

Houseling (houzT-ing), a. [See Housea] 
1. Bertaining to the eucharisfc; as, houseling 
bread. — Houseling doth, in the li. Oath. Ck. 
a cloth spread over the rails before the altar 
during communion. 

It is not generally Icnoxvn that hoiaidin^ c/otks are 
still used (in the Church of England), but only in one 
place that I know of in England— viz. , in ■VVnnborue 
Minster, where tiuw are said to have been used con- 
tinuously since its mundation in the feign of Edward 
I the Confessor, yerentiah, in Notes and Queries. 

; 2. Pertaining to any of the various sacra- 
ments of the Roman Catholic Church, as 
that of marriage. 

His owne tivo hands, for such a turne most fitt. 

The housliity fire did kindle and provide. 

Spenser, 

Written also HouseXling. 

House-lot (housflot), n. A piece of land on 
which to build a house; a site fora house. 
Housemaid, (hous'mad), n. A female ser- 
vant employed to keep a house clean, &o. 
Housemother (hous'mu’SH-6r), n. [G. haus- 
mutter.] The mother of ti family; the female 
head of a household. Thackeray. 

Housen (hous'en), n. Old plural of house. 
House-pigeon (hous'pi-jon), n. A tame 
pigeon. 

House-raiser (hous'raz-6r), n. One wlio 
erects a house. 

Houseroom (lions 'rom), n. Room or ac- 
commodation in a house. ‘ Houseroom that 
costs liim nothing.’ Hryden. 

House -sparrow <hous'spa-ro), 71 . The 
Passer doniestious, a species of sparrow. 
House-spider (hous'spi-der), u. A spider 
that infests houses (Tegenaria domestica of 
naturalists). 

House-steward (hous'stu-6rd), ?i. A male 
domestic who has the chief management of 
the internal affairs of a household; a man 
who has charge of the internal arrange- 
ments of any establishment. 
House-surgeon (hous'seh’-jon), n. The re- 
sident medical officer in a hospital. 
House-swallow (hou s's woMd), n. The Bir- 
undo urhica., a species of swallow. 
Housewarming (hou8'warm-ing),n. A feast 
or merry-making at the time a family entei’s 
a new house. 

Housewife (hous'wif or less formally huz'- 
zif ), n. 1. The mistress of a family ; the 
wife of a householder; a female manager of 
domestic affairs. ™2. A little case for pins, 
needles, thread, scissors, and the like. 

Mrs. Unwin begs me in particular to thank you 
warmly for the /wuse7iii/e,the very thing she has just 
begun to want. Cowper. 

3. A hussy: in a bad sense. 

Housewife, Houswive (hous'wif, hous'wiv), 
v.t. To manage like a housewife, or with 
sldll and economy; to economize. 

Conferred those money.? on. the nuns, which they 
have well housetoti/cd, Fulier. 

Housewifely ( hous'wif-li ), a. Pertaining 
to or characteristic of a housewife; pertain- 
ing to the female management of a house; 
like a housewife; thrifty. 


A good sort of woman, ladylike and hausnoifely. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Housewifely (hous'wif-li), adv. With the 
economy of a careful housewife. 
Housewifery (lious'wif-ri or huz'zif-ri), n. 
Tile business of the mistress of a family; 
female business in the economy of a family; 
female iiiaiiagemeiit of domestic concerns. 

.St. Paul expresses the obh'ijation of Christian 
women to good lwiise7i>i/(!ry, yer. Taylor. 

Housewifeskep, Hussyfskep (Imz'zif- 
slcep), n. Housewifery. [8cctteh.] 
House-wrightt (hous'rit), a. A builder of 
liouses, Fotherhy. 

Housing (hoiiz'ing), p. and a. Waiped; 
crooked, as a Itrick. 

Housing (lumz'iiig), n. l.t A collection <tr 
range <ff‘ hou.sea.—2. The act of jiutting un- 
der shelter.— -3. [Comp, houss, below.] A kind 
of covering, as (a) a i)rotectioii for a vessel 
laid up in a dock; (/>) a cloth hiid over a 
saddle, a saddle-clotli, a horse-cloth; («) a 
piece of clotli attaclioil to the hinder part 
of a saddle and covering the buttocks of the 
horse: in the plural, tlie trappings. 

//a.usi/iit and tsaddle bloody red, 

Lord Alarmion's steed rusli’d by. Si'r IV. Scott, 

4. Naut. same as Houseline. —b. In building, 
the space taken out of one solid to admit 
of the insertion of the extremity of another, 
for the purpose of connecting them.— fl. In 
arch, a niolie fora statue. — 7. In mack, (a) 
the part of the framing which holds a jour- 
nal-box in place: called in the United States 
a Jaw. (b) The uprights supporting the 
cross-slide of a planer. Goodrich. 

Houslmg, a. See Hotj.seuno. 

HOUBS, 1 Housset (hous), n. [Fr. housse, 
horse-covering, tfec.] A covering. 
Houyhnlunii (hou'inm or hou-inmO, 7t. One 
of a class of beings described by Svdft in 
; Gulliver's Travels as a race of horses en- 
! do wed with reason and extraordinary vir- 
tues, and who beai* rule over the Yahoos or 
inen-likc beings, a vicious disgusting race. 
Hove (hov), pret. of heave. 

Hovef (hov), v.i. [W. hojiatv, to suspend, to 
hang over, to hover.] To hover about; to 
haltk to loiter. 

Ne joy of otiuht that under heav’n doth hoyjs 
Can comfort me. Spenser. 

Hove (hov), 71, A disease in cattle; Imove 
(which see). 

Hove (hov), v.i. To heave; to cause to swell; 
toinllate, [Old English and Scotch.] 

Hovel (Iio'vel), 7 t. [Probably A, Sax. hofel, 
dim. of hof, hofa, a house, a cave, a den.] 
1. An open shed for sheltering cattle, pro- 
tecting produce from the weather, <fec.— 

*2, A poor cottage; a small mean house. 
Hovel (ho'vel), v.t. pret. & pp. hovelled; ppr, 
hovelling. To put in or as in a hovel; to 
shelter. 

When the poor are hovelVd and hustled together, 
each sex, like swine. Tennyson. 

—To hovel a dmmiey, to carry up two sides 
of a chimney higher than the sides least 
liable to strong currents of air, or to leave 
apertures on all the sides of it. See Hovel- 
lino. 

Hovel - Rouse, Hovel - Rousing (hovel- 
hous, ho'vel-houz-ing), vi. A niche for a 
statue. 

Hoveller (ho’'vel-6r), «. A provincial Eng- 
lish term lor a person who assist.s in saving 
life and property from a wrecked vessel. 
G. P. M. James. 

HoveUiug (lio'veX-ing), n. 1. A mode of pre- 
venting chimneys from smoking by carrying 
up two sides higher than those which are 
less liable to receive strong currents of ah’; 
or leaving apertures on all the sides, so thac 
when the wind blows over the top the 
smoke may escape below. ~2. The chimney 
I so dealt with. 

I Hoveu (ho^vn), pp. of hmuc. 

I Hover (ho'v6r), v.i. [Apparently the same 
I word as Vi. hqfiaio, to hover, which may he 
I the original form.] 1, To hang fluttering 
I ill tlie air or upon the wing; to remain in 
I flight or in suspension over or about a place 
: or object; to be suspended in the ail*. 

1 Great flights of birds about the bridge,: 

and settling upon it. Addison. 

! 2. To stand in suspense or expectation; to 
be in doubt or hesitation; to be irresolute.—- 
3. To ivander about from place to f/lace 
ill a neighbourhood ; to move to and fro 
threateningly or watchingly; as, an army 
hovci'iiKj on oiir borders; a ship hovering on 
our coast. 'Agricola having before sent his 
navy to hover on the coast.' Milton. 

Hover t (ho'ver), n, A pro tection or sh elter. 
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Oysters prew upon the bonglis of trees, . . , whicli 
were cast in thither to serve as a hiyver for the lish. 

Lare70. 


case of persecution; ho 7 vn!er,{but,yei,siiU, nct^uith- 
standiiuy, nevet'thekss) I do not exclude Jt. Atier- 
bury. Worcester. 


Hover - ground (lio'v6r-groiind ), 71 . Light 
ground. Uay- ^ \ , 

Hoverlngly (ho'v6r-ing>Ii), adD. In a hover- 


ing mauntsi. ^ . 

How (hoii), acfr. [A, Sax. JilX, hiou, hwy, in- 
strumental case of hwil, hiocet, who, what ; 
really tlie same word as why. See Who.] 

1. Ill what manner; as. I know not how to 


answer. 


/Io 7 v can a hian be born when he is old? John iii. 4. 


2. To what degree or extent ; in what pro- 
portion; by what measure or quantity; how- 
ever in, degree or extent; as, hoio long shall 
we suffer tliese indignities? Aowjmucli better 
is Avisclom than gold? 

By ht>7o much they would diminish the present 
extent of, the sea, so much they ivould impair the 
fertility and fountains and rivers of the earth, 

BenUey. 


Howff, Houff (houf), 71. CA. Sax. hof, a 
dwelling, alioiise; G. Ao/, a court, a liouse.] 
Any place of resort, as a drinking liouse ; a 
haunt. [Scotch.] 

The Globe Tavern here for tiiese many years has 
been my ho7off. Burns. 

Howff, Houff (houf), ti.i. To resort fre- 
quently to a place as for shelter; to haunt. 
[Scotch.] 

Where was’t that Robertson and you were used to 
/iOTt^theeither? Somegate about the Laigh Calton, 
I am thinking. ' Sir W. Scott. 

Howitz (hou'its), 11 . See Howitzer. 

Howitzei' (hou'its-er)> haubitze, from 
Bohem. hcmfnice, originally a sling; from 
the G. are derived It. ohizza, obice, I’r. ohu8, 
howitzer.] A short piece of ordnance, usu- 
ally having a chamber for tlie powder nar- 


3, By what means; as, how can tliis effect 
be produced?— 4. In what state, condition, 
or plight. 

J/ 070 , and with what reproach shall I return ? 

Dry den. 

6.t At what price; how dear. 

a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair? 

S/ta/c. 

Besides being used as an interrogative, 
either direct or indirect, Aoia is often inter- 
jectional and stands alone. When followed 
by that, how is superfluous and no longer in 
good use. 

Brother Wed related /loro that, exactly thirty-five 
years ago, Tim Linkinwater was suspected to have 
received a love-letter. Dickens. 

Howadji (hou-aj^i), [Ar., a traveller.] 
A name given to a merchant in the East, 
because merchants were formerly the chief ; 
travellers. 

Howbet (hou-be'), adw. Nevertheless. 

Howbeit (liou-be'it), «dw. [Compounded of 
hovo, he, and li.] Be it as it may; neverthe- 
less; notwithstanding; yet; but; however. 

Howdab. (hou'da), n. [Hind, and Ar. hau- 
dah.} A seat erected on the back of an 



Howdah. 


elephant for two or more persons to ride in. 
It is of various forms, and usually covered 
overhead. 

HOWdie, Howdy (hou''cli), n, [Perhaps from 
Icel. hugcby to attend to, look after (A. Sax, 
hogian, to care for), and deigja, N. deia, a 
servant-maid (same as -dy in lady),] A mid- 
wife. [Scotch.] : 

Howe (hou), ?i. A hollow place ; a hollow. 
[Scotch.] 

Howel (hou'el), ?i, (Comp. Ban. /lori, G. 
hobel, a plane; root of hew,] A cooper’s tool 
for smootliing their work, as the inside of 
■a.cask., ■ . 

However (liou-ev^er), adv. l. In whatever 
manner or degree ; in whatever state ; as, 
hoteever good or bad the style may be.— 
2, At all events; in any case; at least. 

Our chief end is to be freed from all, if it may be, 
from Ills greatest evils. Tillotson, 

However (hou-ev'6r), ctrnj. Nevertheless; 
notwithstanding; yet; still; though; as, X 
shall not oppose your design; I cannot how- 
approve of it. 

You might howder have took a fairer way. 

"■■■■■■ , Dryden. - 

HoToever, dnt, yet, still, notunthstandBig, and 
nevertheless ■Axet termed in grammar adversative 
eminnetioHs, because they join sentences together 
; which stand more or less in opposition to each other. 
Hb7vever, still, and nevertheless &re commonly re- 
garded as adverbs; but in some forms in which they 
are used they may be more properly styled conjunc- 
tions; and all these tenns may be used in the same 
manner, though there is a difference in their disjunc- 
tive power, as may beseen in the following sentence 
by substituting any one of the other terms iov hoiv- 
ever—' I do not build my reasoning wholly on the 
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rower than the bore, specially designed for 
the horizontal firing of shells with small 
charges, combining in some degree the ac- 
curacy of the cannon with the calibre of the 
mortar, but much lighter than any gun of 
the same capacity. The Coeliorn howitzer 
used in India for mountain service is light 
enough to be borne by a horse. The rifled 
gun, throwing a shell of the same capacity 
from a smaller bore, and with much greater 
power, has superseded the howitzer for 
general purposes. Written also formerly 
Howitz. 

Howk, Hotik (houk), if.i. [Scotch.] [Sw. 
holka, to make hollow.] 1. To dig; to make 
hollow.— 2. To burrow, 

Howker (hou'ker), n. Naut. same as Hooker. 

Howl (houl), v.i. [Apparently an imitative 
word; corap. L.G, hiUen, D. huilen, G-. heu- 
len. Ban. hyle, to howl; also as similar forms, 
L. ululo, G-r, ololyzO, Heb. yalal, to wail, to 
howl.] 1. To utter a natural cry of a loud, 
protracted, and mournful sound, as that of 
a dog or wolf ; to produce any similtu’ sound, 
as the wind. 

Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environ'd me, ‘and howled in mine ears, Shah. 

2. To wail; to lament. 

Ye ricli men, weep and Imvl. Jam. v. 1. 

Howl (houl), v.t. To utter in a loud or 
mournful tone. 

Go . . . ho7oi it out in deserts. PhiDj^s, 

Howl (houl), n. 1. The cry of a dog or wolf 
or other like soimd,— 2. A cry of distress; a 
shriek. 

She raves, she runs with a distracted pace, 

And fills with horrid howls tha public place, 

Dryden. 

Howler (houl'6r), oi. 1. One who howls.— 
2, The Mycetes Ursinus, a large prehensile- 
tailed monkey of South America, so called 
fi’om its loud and hideous voice, due to the 
great development of the hyoid bone. 

Howlet (houlet), n. [From otoZet, with A 
prefixed through the influence of howl; or 
the same word as Fr. hulotte, an owl, from 
O.Fr, Jmler, to howl,] An owl; an owlet. 
[Old English and Scotch.) 

Howling (houFing), a. T'illed with howls or 
howling beasts; cU-eary. 

Innumerable artifices and stratagems are acted in 
the hoxuling wilderness and in the great deep, that 
can never come to our knowledge, Addison. 

Howm (lioiim), A holm. [Scotch.] 

Howqtua (hou'kwa), a. [After Eowqxia, a 
celebrated Hong-Kong merchant who died 
in 1846.] A term applied to a kind of tea 
of very fine quality. 

Howri^(hou'ri), a. Nasty; filthy. Tennyson. 
[Provincial English.] 

Howsot (hoii-soO, a.dv. Howsoever; how- 
ever. ^And welcome home, howso unfor- 
tunate.’ Daniel. 

Howsoever (liou-so-ev'er), adv. [Com- 
pounded of Aoit), 50, and crer.] 1. In what 
maimer soever, — 2. Although; notwith- 
standingi 

I dare say you love him not so ill to wish him here 
alone, ho7usoever you sneak this to feel other men's 
minds. : * Shak, 


3. Be that as it may; in any case. ‘But, 
howsoever, strange and admirable. ’ Shak. 

Ho7vsoe7ter, he shall pay for me. Shak. 

Howsoont (hou'sdii), adv. As soon as; how- 
ever soon. 

Howve.t Houve,t n. [Icel. hufa, a hood, a 
cap, a bonnet; Sc. hoxo, a caul; Dan. line, a 
hood; G. hauhe, a caul, a hood.] A cap or 
hood. Chancer. 

Hoxt (lioks), v.t. To hough; to hamstring. 
See Hough. 

If thou inclinest that w.ay, thou art a coward 
Which boxes honesty behind, restraining 
From course required. Shak. 

Hoy (hoi), n. [Dan. and Sw. hoy, G. and B. 
heu.] A small vessel, usually rigged as a 
sloop, and employed in conveying passen- 
gers and goods from place to place on the 
sea-coast, or in transporting goods to ami 
from a ship in a road or bay. 

The hoy went tci London every week loaded with 
mackerel and herring.s, and returned loaded with 
company. Co7vjier. 

Hoy (hoi), i'iiterj. Ho ! holloa ! an exclama- 
tion designed to call attention. 

Hoy (hoi), v.t. To incite; to chase or drive 
on or away. [Scotch.] 

They hoy’t out Will, wi' sair advice ; 

They hecht him some fine braw aiie. Burns, 

HoycLen (hoi'dn), n. and a. Same as Holden. 
Hoyman (hoi'man), n. pi. Hoymen (hoF- 
men). One who navigates a hoy. 

It soon became necessary for the courts to declare 
. . . that a common hoyntan, like a common wag- 
goner, is responsible for goods committed to his cus- 
tody. Sir IV. yone.x. 

Hoyse (hois), ?i. A hoist. [Scotch.] 

Hosrte (hoit), v.i. To amble crazilj'. [Scotch. ] 
H-piece. Same as Aitch-piece. 

Huanaca, Huanaco (hwa-naka, hwa-nii'- 
ko), n. Same as Guanaco (which .see). 
HuaHO (hwa'no), -71. Same as Gxiano: not 
now used. 

Huanuco Bark (hwa-ndko biirk), n. The 
gray or silver cinclioiia bark imported in the 
form of quills from around Huanuco in Peru. 
It is the produce of Cinchona luicrantha. 
Hub (hub), n. [See Hob.] 1. The central 
part, usually cylindrical, of a wheel in which 
the spokes are set radially; the nave. Hubs 
are of various shapes, several of which are 



Hubs of Wheels. 


shown in the accompanying cut. —2. A block 
of wood for stopping’ a carriage wheel.— 

3. A mark at which quoits, &e., are cast.— 

4. The hilt of a weapon; as, to drive a dagger 
up to the hub.—B. Any rough protulieraiiee 
or projection; as, a huh in the road, f Uni ted 
States.] — 6. In die -sinking, a cylindrical 
piece of steel on which the design for a coin 
is engraved in relief. — A fluted screw of 
hardened steel, adapted to be placed on a 
mandrel between the centres of a lathe, 
notched to present cutting edges, and used 
in cutting scre^vv-tools, chasing-tools, (fee. 

Hubble-bubble (Imbl-buba), n. A kind of 
tobacco-pipe so ar- 
ranged that the smoke 
passes througli watei'j 
making a bubbling 
noise-— hence its iianier 
It is an eastern inven- 
tion, and in India and; 
Egypt is often formed 
of the .shell of a cocoa- 
nut, with the stem of 
the tobacco-pipe ill - 
serted at one part, and 
a reed for a mouth- 
liiece at another. The 
sliell is partially filled 
Hubble-bubble. with water, and the 
smoke drawn through it. 

Hubbub (hub'bub),?b A great noise of many 
confused voices; a tumult; uproar; riot. 

A universal wild 
Of stunning sounds and voices all confused, ^ 
Miltofi.r 

Hubbubboo (hub-bub-boO, n.. A howling. 

Hubby (hul/i), a. Full of hubs or projecting 
protuberances; as, a hubby road. [United 
States.] 

Huckt (huk), v.i. [G. hbeken, hojeen, to 
higgle. See Huckster, Hawkisr. 3 To higgle 
in trading. 

A near, and hard, and huckin,§ chapman shall 
never buy good flesh. 



Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, Se. ab?ine; y. Sc. iey. 
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Huclc (huk), n. A kind of river trout found 
in Germany. 

Huckabaclc (hukVbak), 71 , A kind of linen 
cloth with raised figures on it something 
like damask, used for table-cloths and 
toivels, ■ ^ ^ r , 

Httclde (huk'l), n. [ Connected with hook; 
comp, hucklebaciced, hucfdebone,] The hip; 
a buncii or part projecting like the hip. 
HucklebacKed (hulc'l-bakt), a. Having 
round shoulders; hump-backed. 
Huckleberry < Imkl-be-ri ), n. A name for 
the ditfereiit species of Gaylussacia, beloiig- 
jTig to the nat. order Vaceiniaceie, as also for 
the fruit. The leaves of the plants are ter- 
minated by a hard spine ; the corolla is tubu- 
lar, distended at the base, and the stamens 
are inserted into the calyx, the anthers being 
without liorns. The ovary is inferior, and 
the fruit succulent, crowned by the limb of 
the calyx, with ten one-seeded stones. Called 
also Whortleberry. [United States,] 
Hucklebone (hulcT-bon), n. The hip-bone. 

The hip . . . wherein the joint doth move 
The thigh, ’tis called the hucklebone. 

Chapman, 

Huckster (huk'at6r), 7i. [From Miek, to 
higgle.] 1. A retailer of small articles, of 
provisions, nuts, and the like; a hawker.— 
2. A mean, trickish fellow. 

Huckster (huk'ster), 'o.i. To deal in small 
articles or in petty bargains. 

Sojjie hitckMerin^ fellow who follows that trade. 

Siuift. 

Huckster (luik'ster), To expose to sale; 
to make a matter of bargain. 

Some who had been called from shops and ware- 
houses, without other merit, to sit in supreme coun- 
cils, (as their breeding was) fell to huckster the cora- 
motnvealtli. Milton. 

Hucksterage (huk'ster-aj), n. The busi- 
ness of a huckster ; petty dealing. 

Ignoble of piddling tithes. Milton. 

Hucksterer (lmk'’ster-6r), n. A huckster. 

Those hucksterers or money-jobbers will be found 
«ece.si?ary if this brass money is made current. 

Snuift. 

Huckstress (inik'stres), n. A female huck- 
ster or pedlar. 

Hud (hud), 71. [Form of /lOofZ.] The shell 
or hull of a nut. [Provincial.] 

Huddle (hudl), v.i. pret. pp. huddled; 

huddling. [Comp. G. hudetn, to move 
backwards and forwards, to do a thing 
hastily and carelessly, to bungle; D. hoete- 
len, to bungle.] To crowd; to press to- 
getherpromiscuously without order or regti- 
hirity, from confusion, fear,, and the like: 
to press or hurry in disorder. Shale. 

Huddling together on the public square . . . like 
a herd of panic-struck deer. Prescott. 

Huddle (hud'l), v.t. 1 . To throw together in 
confusion; to crowd together without order- 
"iTitddZwisf jest upon jest upon me.^ Shale, 

Our adversary, huddling several suppositions to- 
gether ... makes a medley and confusion. Locke. 
2. To perform in haste and disorder; to make, 
put together, produce in a hurried manner : 
often with up; as, to huddle zep a peace. 

Let him forecast his work with timely care, 

Which else is hzcddledwhen the skies are fair. 

Dtydefi. 

8. To put away hastily and carelessly. 

Him they crush down and huddle underground. 

Carlyle. 

4, 'To put on in haste and disorder : usually 
with on; as, to huddle ozi one's clothes. 
Huddle (hiuTl), zi. l.t A miser; a niggard. 
Iji/ly, — 2. A cLWvd; a number of persons 
or things crowded together without order 
or regularity; tumult; confusion. ^ A huddle 
of ideas,' Alison. 

Huddler (liuddSr), 7L One who huddles or 
throws things together in confusion. 
Huddling (hudTing), p. and a. Confused. 
Brown answered after his blunt and huddling 
manner. Bacon. 

Hudibrastic (hu-di-bras'tik), a. Of or per- 
. taining to, or resembling Hudihms, a satii'o 
against the Puritans by Samuel Butler, pub- 
lished in 1663. 

Hue (hu), n. [A. Sax. /ma, heoxo^ Sw. hy, 
colour.] 1. Colour, or shade of colour; 
dye; tint. ‘Flow’rs of all hue.’ Milton.— 
2. In paintmgyU compound colour in which 
one of the primaries predominates, as the 
various grays, which are composed of the 
three primary colours in unequal strength 
mdproportion.— Colour, Hue, 'Ihe colours ^ 
are properly the seven primary colours pro- 
duced by the deeompositioir of white light j 
by means of a colonriess prism. Hue is 
stiictly speaking a compound of one or 
more colours forming an intervenient shade. 
Hug is a vague, conversational, or poetical 


term; colour is strictly artistic and scien- 
tific. 

Hue (hu), 71. [Fr. huer,^ to hoot, to slimifc.] 
A shouting or vociferation: used only in the 
phrase hue and cry. In law, n hue aridity 
is the pursuit of a felon or olfender with 
loud outcries or clamour to give an alarm. 
This procedure is taken I jy a person robbed 
or otherwise injured, to pursue and get pos- 
session of the culprit's person. At com- 
mon law, a jsrivate person who has been 
robbed, orwho knows that a felony has been 
committed, is bound to raise hue and cry, 
under pain of fine and imprisonment. Al- 
though the tenn itself has in a great mea- 
sure fallen into disuse, it is tlie proees.s still 
recognized by the law of England as a 
means of arresting felons without the war- 
rant of a justice of the peace. When hue 
and cry is raised, all persoii.s, as well con- 
stables as others, are bound to join in the 
pursuit and assist in the capture of the 
felon. 

Hued (hiid), a. Having a hue or colour. 
Huel (hu'el), n. The Gornisli name for a 
mine ; specifically, for a tin-mine. Generally 
written Wheal 

Hueless (huHes), a. Destitute of hue or 
colour. 

Huer (hiYer), n. One whose business is to 
cry out or give an alarm; specifically, a 
fisherman stationed on a high point to give 
notice of the approach of a shoal of fish or 
of their movements. 

Huerb (hu'ert), n. In hez\ same as Ilicrt 
Huflf (huf), n. [Possibly an imitative word 
meaning originally to blow, to puff; comp. 
E. zvhijd', or it may be connected with E. 
heave, hoven, .swelled out.} 1. A swell of 
sudden anger or arrogance; a fit of peerish- 
ness or petulance ; anger at some offence, 
real or fancied. 

A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the about 
his extraction. L' Estrange. 

2. A boaster; one swelled with a false opinion 
of his own value or importance. 

Lewd shallow'-brained hu^s make atheism and 
contempt of religion the sole ‘badge and character of 
wit. South. 

8. In draughts, the removal of a I'dayer’s 
piece from the board when lie refuses or 
neglects to capture one or more of his op- 
ponent's undefended pieces. 

Huff (huf), vX 1. To swell; to enlarge; to 
puff up. 

In many wild birds, the diaphragm may easily be 
h7tffed up with air. Grew. 

2. To treat with insolence and arrogance; to 
chide or rebuke with Insolence; to hector; 
to bully. 

You must not presume to Eckard, 

8. In draughts, to remove, as an adversary's 
piece, from the board because he has not 
taken another when opportunity offered. 
Huff (huf), v.i. 1, To dilate or enlarge; to 
swell up; as, the bread htfjjrs.— 2. To swell 
with anger, pride, or arrogance; to l^luster; 
to storm; to take offence. 

This senseless arrogant conceit of tlieirs made 
them huff at the doctrine of repentance. South. 

A shining, fl.uttering, cringing coward. 

Otway. 

3. In draughts, to remove an adversary's 
maii from the board because he has not 
taken another with it when the opportunity 
was given. 

Huff (huf), a. Angry; huffish. Gay. 
Huff“Capt (liuf'kap), n. l. A cant term for 
strong ale,— 2. A swaggerer; a blusterer; a 
bully. 

As for you, Colonel Jiupt-cap, we shall try before a 
civil magistrate who’s the greatest plotter. Diyden. 

Huff-cap t (hufkap), a. Of or pertaining to 
a huff-cap or blusterer; swaggering; bluster- 
ing. 

Hiiff-cap and thundering threats. Bp. Hall. ' 
Huffer (liiifer), n. A bully; a swaggerer; a 
blusterer. 

'Huffiness (Iiufi-nes), zi. The state of being 
huffy or puffed np; petulance; irritation. 
Huffingly (Iiufing-li), adv, Stvaggeriugly; 
blusteringly; arrogantly. 

The sword at thy haunch was a huge black blade, 

With a great basket-hilt of iron made j 

But now a long rapier doth hang by his side, 

And hupingly cloth this bonny Scot ride. 

Old ballad. 

Huffish (huf ish), a, x\iTOgant; insolent; 
hectoring. 

Hufflshly (Imf 'isli-li), ado. In a huffish 
manner; with arrogance or blustering. 
Hufffshiiess (hnfffish-nes), n. The state of 
being huffish; arrogance ; petulance; noisy 
bluster. 


Huffy (luifi), a. 1. Puffed up; swelled; as, 
huf y bread. —2. Characterized by arrogance, 
bluster, or petulance; as, a huffy person. 
Hug (hug), v.L pret, & pp. hugged; ppr, 
hzigging. [Origin doubtful. It may be con- 
nected with A. Sa.x". Iwgiazij kzigian, to think, 
to l>e anxious, Icel. huga, to mind, hvgth, 
love, affection, hugna, to please, hugga, to 
soothe, to comfort; D. kugen, to coax. 
Wedgwood, referring to an old meaning, to 
shrink or shrug, connects it with the inter- 
jection ugh:] 1. To press closely with tlie 
arms; to embrace closely; to clasp to the 
breast; to grasj) or gripe. ‘And hugged 
me in his arms.' Shak.—2. To cherish in. 
the mind; to Iiold fast; to treat with fond- 
ness; as, to Awg delusions,— 3. To keep close 
to; as, to hug tlie land; to hug the wind. — 
To hug one\s self, to congratulate one's self; 
to chuckle. 

Hug (hug), v.i. To lie close; to crowd to- 
gether; to cuddle; a.s, to hug with swine. 
Shak. 

Hug (hug), 71. A close emlu'ace; a clasp or 
gripe. 

Huge (iiuj), a. [O.E. h'uge, also hogge, from 

0. .Fr. ahuge, huge, vast, the origin of tliis 
word being unknown. Skeat.] 1. Having 
an immense bulk; very large or great; enor- 
mous; as, a huge mountain; a huge ox. — 
2. Very great In any respect; possessing 
some one characteristic in a high degTce; 
as, a huge space; a huge difference, ‘ A huge 
feeder,’ Shak. 

He took the hugest pains to adorn his bisr person. 

Thackeray. 

Syn. Enormous, gigantic, colossal, immense, 
prodigious. 

Hugely (hfijTi), adv. In a huge maimer; 
very greatly; enormously; imraensely. 

Doth it not flow as as the sea? Shak, 

Hugeness (huj'nes), n. The state of being 
huge ; enormou.s bull? or largeness; as, the 
hugeness of a mountain or of an elephant. 

My mistress exc< 2 eds in. goodness the h}{ge}ie.\'s of 
your unworthy thinking, Shak. 

Hugeous t (huj'us), a. Huge. ‘Mztgeous 
length of trunk,' Byrom. 

Hugger (hiig'er), n. One who hugs or em- 
braces. 

Hugger t (liug'er), v. i. To lie in ambush; to 
lurk. Bp. Ball. 

Hugger-mugger (hug'ger-mug'ger), -n. 
[Comp, hugger, to lie in ambush. Wedgwood 
connects it with G. zrmcken, Swiss wuggeVn, 
to mumur, IST. intipy, secrecy, mzigge, to do 
anything in secret; Banffshire hudge-zmidge, 
suppressed talkingin a low tone, and huschle- 
mnsc/iZe, astate of great confusion.] Privacy; 
secrecy.— /7i hugger-'niugger, («) in privacy 
or secrecy. 

While I, in Inigger-niugga' hid, 

Have noted all they said and did, Hndibras. 

(h) In confusion; with slovenliness. [Low 
and eolloq-] 

Hugger-mugger ( hug 'gfir -mug ^g6r), a. 

1 . Clandestine; sly; unfair; mean.— 2. Con- 
fused; without order; slovenly; as, he works 
in a very hugger-mugger fasliion. 

Huggle t (hug'gl), v.t To hug; to embrace. 
ffalland. 

Huguenot (hu'ge-not), 7i. [A French word 
of doubtful origin. Of the various deriva- 
tions proposed none is more probable tlian 
that the word is a corniptioii of tlie G. eid- 
gezioss, a confederate, ‘Various early forms, 
such as eidgu&not, onguenot, anguenot, are 
found. Probably the word was ignorantly 
assimilated to the proper name IZugu.es, 
Hugh. See supplement to Littre’s Diction- 
ary,] A French Protestant of the period of 
the religious wars in France in the sixteenth 
century. 

Huguenotism (hu'ge-not-izm), n. The re- 
ligion of tlie Huguenots in France, 

Hugy t(liujT), a, [From hztge.] Vast in size. 

‘ZTugy bulk.* Dz-yden. 

Huistiert (liwe'sher), 71 ,, [Fr. huissier, an 
usher.] An usher. See Usher. 

Huishert (hwe'sher), v.t. To usher. Jer. 
Taylor. 

Huke (huk), zi. A cloak; a heuk (which see). 

As we were thus in conference, there came one 
that seemed to be a messenger in a ricli huke. 

Bacon, 

Hulclit (Imlch), 71. [Form of hunch.] A 
hunch or hump. 

HulcH-backedt (hulch'bakt), a. Crooked- 
backed. 

Hulcliedt diiileht), a. Swollen; puffed up. 
Hulohyt (hiilch'i), a. Much swollen; gib- 
bous- 

Huifere,f 71. [Comp. Icel. dogwood.] 
Holly. Chaitcez'. 
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HulK (hulk), n. [A. Sux. /mlt% a li^^ht aliiiJ, 
U hulk, hulk, hoik, a kind of shiiK Sw. 
hoik, a alnip of burden; Icel. hylki, a hulk; 
perhaps from L,L, olca,, from Or. holkas, 
a ship of burden, a ship which is towed, 
from hem, to draw.] l.f A ship, particu- 
larly a heavy ship. 

As when the mast of some weU-tiinber’d /mik£, 

Is with tlie blast of some outrageous storme 
Blown clown, it shakes the bottom of the bulke. 

Spenser. 

2. The body of a ship or docked vessel of 
any kind; particularly, the body of an old 
ship or vessel which is laid by as unlit for 
service.— -3. t Any tiling bulky or unwieldy. 

The A?c/X;of a tall Brabanter, behind whom I stood 
ill the comer of a street, shadowed me from notice. 

Bp. Hail. 

—The hulks, ol^ or dismasted ships, formerly 
used as iirisons. 

Hulk (hulk), V. t [Comp, Sc. hoiuk, hollc, to 
dig, as a pit.] 1. To take out the entrails of; 
as, to Jmlk a hare. [Pvare.]--2. In mining, see 
Bviin. 

Hulk 7 t(hulk'i), u. Bulky; unwieldy. 

Hull (hnl), «. [A. Sax. hide, hulu, a hull or 
husk; comp. A, Sax. helm, to conceal, G. 
MlUe, a covering, hiillen, Goth, huljan, to 
cover; also Md, a cover, hulmw, to cover. ] 

1. The outer covering of anytliing, particu- 
larly of a nut or of grain; the husk.— 2. The 
frame oxr body of a ship, exclusive of her 
masts, yards, and rigging. — Hull doion 
{naut.), a term applied to a ship when she 
ia at such a distance from an observer that 
only her masts and sails are to be seen. 

Hull (hul), u.f. 1. To strip off or separate the 
hull or hulls of ; as, to hull grain. — 2. To 
pierce the hull of, as a ship with a cannon- 
ball, 

Hull (hul), v.i. To float or drive on the 
water, like the hull of a ship, without saiLs. 
jjfrttjf.— Will yon hoist sail, sir? here lies your way. 

No, good swabber; I am to hull here a little 
longer. .^hak. 

Hullabaloo (hul'Ia-ba-IdO, n. [Imitative of 
confused noise. Comp, hurly-burly. 1 Up- 
roar; noisy confusion. 

Huller (huT^r), n. One who or that which 
hulls; specifically, a machine for separating 
seeds from their hulls. 

Hullo (huMoO, intcrj. An exclamation to 
call attention. Same as 
Hullock (huhok), n. JSfaut. a small part 
of a sail lowered in a gale to keep the ship’s 
head to the sea. 

Eully (hnl'i), u. Having husks or pods; 
siliquoiis. 

Huloist (hu'ld-ist), n. Same as Ryloist 
Hulotheism (luVlO-tlie-izm), n. Same as 
Hylotheism. 

Hmseau (huls'e-an), a. Redes, a term ap- 
plied to a series of lectures on divinity, 
annually delivered at Cambridge, in accord- 
ance with certain provisions in the will of 
John Rulse of Elworth. 

Hulstred,! W- fA. Sax, heolstar, dark or a 
dark place.] Hidden. Glmucer. 

Hulver Giul'ver), n. [O.E, hulfcre, holly; 
Icel. hnlfr, dogwood.] The common holly, 
Rex si qui folium. 

Hum (hum), v.i. pret. & pp, humyned; ppr. 
humming. [Comp. Q. humrmn, allied to 
mimmen, U. hommelcn, to lium as bees; 
formed from the sound.] 1. To make a dull, , 
, prolongedsoimd, like that of a bee in flight; | 
to drone ; to miumur ; to buzz; as, a top j 
hmm. ■■■■■ . j 

Humming rivers, by his cabin creeping, ! 

Rock soft his slumbering thoughts in quiet ease. ; 

P. Fletcher. ,| 

2. To give utterance to a similar sound with i 
the mouth; as, (a) to make an inarticulate 
muiTOuringor droning sound as if speaking, 
but without opening the lips; to mumble. 

The cloudy messenger turns «ie his back, 

Shak. 

In niy ears, my father's word 
Hummed ignorantly, as the sea in shells, 

- E.M.Broiming. 

(6) To make a drawling, inarticulate sound 
in the process of speaking, from embaiTass- 
ment or affectation. 

He hummed and hawed. Hndibras. 

(c) To express applause or approbation by 
emitting a low prolonged sound or mumiur. 

When Burnet preached, part of his congregation ! 
httmmed so loudly and so long that he sat down to i 

enjoy it. Johnson. i 

Hum (hum), v. i, X. To sing in a low voice ; 
to murmur without articulation; to mumble; 
as, to hum an air. 

And far below the Roundhead rode 
AndAJWwnJfl? a surly hymn. Tennyson. 

%, To express approbation of, or applaud, 
as by a hum. 


Such (sernionsj as are most hummed ai^^Iaiujed. 

Hence— S.t To trick or delude by flattery, 
soothing, or coaxing ; to impose on; to ca- 

Hum (hum), n. 1. The noise of hees in flight, 
of a spinning top, of a whiiding wheel, and 
the like; a buzz.— 2. Any inarticulate, low, 
murmuring, or buzzing sound; as, (a) a low 
confused noise, as of a crowd, heard at a dis- 
tance; as, the busy himi of men. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of nig'ht, 
The Hum of either army stilly sounds. .Sha/e. 

(6) A low inartiouiate sound uttered by a 
speaker in a pause from embarrassment, 
affeetation, and the like; as, hums and haws, 
(c) A buzz or murmur of applause or appro- 
bation. 

The hum with which William's speech had been 
received, and tlie hiss which had drowned the voice 
of Seymour, had been misunderstood, Macaulay, 

3. An imposition or hoax; humbug. 

I daresay all this is hmn, and that all will come 
back. La 7 nb. 

Hum (hum), mterj. A sound witli a pause, 
implying doubt and deliberation; ahem. 
Humt (hum), n. [Probably from its causing 
a buzzing or humming in the head.] A 
strongly intoxicating liquor supposed to 
have been made by mixing beer or ale and 
ardent spirits. 

Human (hu'man), a. [Fr. humain, li. hu- 
manus, from homo, hominis, a man; akin to 
humus, the ground; also to A. Sax. gyima, a 
man.] 1. Belonging to man or mankindj; 
having the qualities or attributes of man ; 
as, a human voice ; human shape ; human 
nature; knowledge; /iw»ia? 2 - life. 

It will never be asked whether he be a gentleman 
born, but whether he be a human creature. Siayt. 

2.i Profane; not sacred or divine ; secular. 
"Hxman authors.' Sir T. Browne. 

Human (hu'man), n. A human being; a 
member of the family of mankind. ‘Sprung 
of humans that inhabit earth.' Chapman, 
[Rare.] 

In tliis world of ours, . . .we Jmnians often find 
ourselves, we cannot tell how, in strange positions. 

Prof. Wilson, 

Humanatet (hu'man-ut), a. Endued with 
humanity. 

Of I’-our saying it followeth, that the bread is hn- 
or incarnate. Cranmer. 

Humane (hu-mfin'), «, [See H uman.] 1. Be- 
longing' to man; human. 

Wlien we had been taught all the raj'sterious 
articles, we could not, by any Inonane po^ver, have 
understood tliem. Ifer. Taylor. 

2. Having the feelings and dispositions pro- 
per to man; having tenderness, compassion, 
and a disposition to treat other human 
beings and the lower animals with kindness; 
kind; benevolent.— 3. Tending to humanizu 
or refine ; hence, applied to the elegant or 
polite branches of literature, especially 
philology, rhetoric, poetry, the study of the 
ancient classics, &c. 

He was well skilled in all kinds of humane literature. 

. Wood. 

Syn, Kind, benevolent, tender-hearted, 
tender, compassionate, merciful, sympa- 
thetic. . 

Humanely (hu-manTi), adv. In a humane 
manner; with Idndness, tenderness, or com- 
passion; as, the prisoners were treated Mi- 
manely. 

Humaneness (liu-inan''nes), n. The quality 
of being humane; tenderness. 

Humanics (hu-inan'iks), 7i. The study of 
human nature or of matters relating to hu- 
manity. Collins. 

Humanify (hu-manT-fi), v.t [L. humamis, 
human, and Jadd, to make.] To render 
human; to invest with human form; to 
incarnate. II. B. Wilson. 

Humanism (hn'man-izm), n, 1. Hmnan 
nature or disposition; humanity. 

A general disposition of mind, belonging' to a man 
as such, is termed Meyer, 

2. Polite learning. 

Humanist (hti'man-iat), n. 1. One who 
studies the humanities ; a classical scholar 
of the Renaissance period.— 2. One who 
studies human nature. Shaftesbury, [Rare,] 
Humanistic (hu-man-ist'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to humanity or to humanists. 

No mystic dreams of ascetic piety had come to 
trouble the tranquillity of its hunicmislic devotion, 
Hr. Caird. 

Humanitarian (hu-man'i-ta"ri-an), n. 
[i’l'oni ImmanUy.l 1. One who has a great 
regard or love for humanity; a philan- 
thropist— 2. One who denies the divinity 
of Christ, and believes him to have been a 
mere man.— 3. A disciple of Saint Simon, 


from his maintaining the perfectibility of 
human nature without the aid of grace. 
Humanitarian (hu-nian'i-ta"ri-an), a. Per- 
taining to humanitarians or humanitarian- 
ism. 

Humanitarianism (liu-man'i-ta"ri-an-izm), 
n. 1. Humanity; idiilanthropy. — 2. The 
doctrine that Jesus Christ was possessed 
of a human nature only,— 3, The doctrine 
of St. Simon and his disciples that mankind 
may become peiTect without divine aid. 
Humanitiant (hu-ma-m'shan), w. A Im- 
nianist. B. Jonson, 

Humanity (liu-man'i-ti), n. [Fr. himianiU, 
L. Immanitas, from kumanus. See Human. ] 
1. The quality of being human; the peculiar 
nature of man, by which he is distinguished 
from other beings.— 2. Mankind collectively; 
the human race. 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself. Shah. 

If he is able to untie those knots, he is able to 
teach all humanity. Glanville. 

3. The quality of being humane; the kind 
feelings, dispositions, and sympathies of 
man; kindness; benevolence; especially, a 
disposition to relievo persons in distress, 
and to treat all created beings "with tender- 
ness: opposed to cruelty. 

True humanity consists not in a squeamish ear; 
it consists not in .starting or shrinking at tales of 
misery, but in a disposition of heart to relieve it. 
True appertains rather to the mind than 

to the nerves, and prompts men to use real and active 
measures to execute the actions which it suggests, 

C, y. Fox. 

4. Mental cultivation; liberal education; in- 
struction in classical and polite literature.— 

5. Classical and polite llteratui’e; a branch 
of such literature, as philology, grammar, 
rhetoric, poetry, the study of the ancient 
classics, and the like. In this sense gener- 
ally used in the plural witli tlie definite 
article prefixed — *the humanities:' but: in 
Scotland used in the singular and applied to 
Latin :ind Latin literature alone; as, a pro- 
fessor of /mwam'iy. 

Philological studies, when philology was restricted 
to the cultivation of the languages, literature, histosy, 
and arduBology of Greece and Rome, were very 
commonly c.alie'd litsne kumaniores, or, hi English, 
the Jiiima7iities ; and it is thej conviction of their 
value as a moral and intellectual discipline which has 
led scholars almost luiiversally to ascribe the origin 
of this appellation to .u sense of their refining, elevvit- 
ing, and humanizing influence. This, however, I 
think is an erroneous etymology. They were called 
litera' h2i7nanioy€s , the kunuinitics.hY of op- 

po.sition to the litem divines, or diviniti", the two 
studies, philology and theology, then completing the 
circle of scholastic knowledge, which, at the period 
of tlie introduction of the phrase, scarcely included 
any branch of physical science, (7. P. Marsh. ■ 

Htonanization (liu'maii-iz-a"sbon), w. The 
act of humaniziiig. Coleridge. ‘The /m- 
manization of our manners.’ Priestley. 
Humanize, Humanise (hu'mau-iz), v.t. 
pret. ifc pp. humanized; ppr. humanizing. 

1. To render humane; to .subdue any ten- 
dency to cruelty, and render susceptible of 
kind feelings; to sedten. 

Was it the business of magic to Jmmanize mx 
natures? " Addison. 

2, To render human; to give a human char- 
acter or expression to; to invest with the 
character of humanity. 

That air of victorious serenity which art imprints 
on brow and face and form of its beautiful hunian- 
ised divinities. Dr. Caird. 

Humanize, Humanise (hu'man-iz), v.i. To 
become more Jmmane; to become more 
civilized. 

By the original law of nations, war and extirpation 
were the punishment of injurJ^ by de- 

grees, it admitted slavery instead of death; a further 
step was the exchange of firison ers instead of slavery. 

Fra^tklin.' 

Humanizer (hu'mun-iz~er), n. One who hu- 
manizes. 

Humankind (liu'man-kmd), n. The race of 
man; mankind; the human species. 

A knowledge both of books and hzmtaHkind. Pope. 
Humanly (hn'maii-li), adv. l. In a human 
manner; after the manner of men; accord- 
ing to the opinions or knowledge of men; 
as, the present ixrospects, humanly speak- 
ing, promise a happy issue.— 2. t Kindly; Im- 
manely. 

Modestly bold and humanly severe. Pope. 

Humationt (imm-a'shon), n. Interment. 
Humbird (hum'lj^rd), n. Same as Humming- 
bird (which see). 

Humble (IiurnT)!), a. [Fr.; L. humilis, from 
humm, the earth.] 1. Hot high or lofty; 
low; unpretending; mean; as, a humble 
place or cottage. *A humble gait,' Shak. 
Above her and her love. NArt/t. 
Thy nest built on the ground. Coroley. 

2. Having a low estimate of one’s self; not 
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proud, arrogant, or assuming; having a low 
opiuinii of one’s self, and a <leep sense of 
imworthiness in the sight of God ; lowly; 
modest; meek; submissive. 

God resisteth the proud, but giveth gr.'ice unto the 
Jimnbie. Jafii. iv, 6. 

—HiimUe pie. See Humble-pie, 

Humble (hum'bl), v.t. pret, & pp. huniUed; 
ppr. humhling. 1. To reduce the height of; 
to make less high or lofty; to bring down; 
to lower. 

The higliest mountains may be humbled into 
valleys. ' HahewilL 

2. To reduce tlie power, independence, or 
state of; to bring down to a low social or 
national condition ; to abase ; to lower; as, 
Ilonie was humbled but not subdued; the 
battle of Waterl(30 humbled the power of 
Bonaparte. 

Fortune not nnicli of inc can borist; 

Though double tax'd, how little have I lost 1 Pope. 

S. To make humble or lowly in mind; to 
bring down tlie pride or vanity of; to give a 
low opinion of erne's moral worth ; to make 
meek and submissive to the divine will; to 
humiliate: often used rellexively. 

Humble yottrselves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may exalt you. i Pet. v. < 5 . 

Hezekiah humbled himseljTiot the pride of his 
heart. 2Chron.xxxii.a6. 

Syk. To abase, lower, depress, humiliate, 
disgrace, degrade, crush, subdue, mortify. 
Humble (hunTbl), a. Same as Hmnmel. 
Humblet (lium'bl), «. Broken; bruised; .sore. 
iHuuibleheelB.’ Holland. 

Humblet (hum1)l), v.t To break; to bruise; 
to chafe; to make sore. ‘ Kibed or humbled 
heels.’ Holland. 

Humble-bee (InmTbl-be), n. [O.E. humble^ 
to iium, from hum; comp. G. hummel, Ban. 
humla-bi, Sw. humla, humble-bee, from 
the humming sound it makes. It is often 
called bumblebee for same reason.] The 
common name of a genus of large, hairy 
bees (Bombas]), of which many species are 
found in Britain. They live in curious habi- 
tations, sometimes 
' excavated at a con- 
siderable depth in 
the ground, and 
sometimes built up- 
on its surface be- 
neath stones, &c, 

The societies con- 
sist, in some species, 
of about 50 or 60 in- 
- : cli vidiials; in others, 

of as many as 200 or 300. They contain three 
kinds of individuals-— males, females, and 
neuters or undeveloped females. Tli e males, 
like the drones among hive-bees, have no 
stings. The prevailing colours of the species 
are yellow, red, and blaek. The B. terres- 
tris {Apw terrestris of Linn.) and B. lapi- 
darius are the largest of the species, 
Humblehede,t n. Humbleness. Chmwer, 
Humble-mouthed (hum'bl-mouTHd), a. 
Mild; meek; modest. 

You’re meek and humbie-mouthed. Shak, 

Humbleness (hum''bl-nes), n. The state of 
being humble or low; humility; meekness. 
Humble-pie (Iram'bl-pi), n. [h'rom humbles 
or umbles, entrails of the deer, and pie.] A 
pie made of the heart, liver, kidneys, and 
entrails of tlm deer.-r-To eat humble-pie, to 
do anything humiliating from intimidation 
or pusillanimity; to submit tamely to insult 
or humiliation; to apologize, or humiliate 
one's self, abjectly. This phra.se has its 
origin in the fact that at the hunting-feast, 
while the lord and his friends feasted on 
the great venison pasty, a pie made of the 
humbles or umbles was set before the hunts- 
man and his followers. The humbles Avere 
the percpiisite of the huntsman. Though 
this is the origin of the phrase, its ax)plica- 
tion has no doubt been influenced by the 
adjective 

Humble-plant (luim'bl-plant), n. A species 
of sensitive plant {Mimosa ‘pudica), nat. 
order Xeguminosaj. The slightest touch 
causes the leaflets to close. 

Humbler (hum'bl^r), ?i. One Avho or that 
Avliich humbles; one that reduces piide or 
mortlfles. : 

Humbles (Immflilz), n. pi. [See Umbles.] 
Entrails of a deer, as the heart, liver, kid- 
neys; umbles. See HUMBLE-PIE. 
HumblesSjt Humblesse,t n. [0. Er. hum- 
blme, humility.] Humbleness; hiunility; 
low obeisance. Qhaucer; Spenser. 
Humbling, t a A humming. Ghaueer. 
Humblingly (hum'bling-li), adv. In a 
humbling or humiliating manner. 



Hunible-bue. 


Humbly (hum'bli), ado. Iji a humble man- 
ner; with motlesti .submissmuicss; Avith hu- 
mility. 

Hope httfnbly then, wit]: trcjuliliug pinions soar; 

Wait tlie greiit teacher Death, and God .adore. 

Pope. 

Humboldtilite (hum-bolt'i-lit), a. [After 
Barou F. H. A. von Humboldt, the German 
naturalist, and Gr. lifhos, a stone.] A 
variety of melilite; a silicate of alumina and 
iron, lieloiigiiig to the vesinianite irroup. 
Humboldtine (hum 'bolt -in), n.'' [From 
Humboldt.] A native osahite of the prot- 
oxide of iron. 

Humboldtite (hum 'bolt -it), n. I'Froni 
Ilwnholdt.] A rare mineral, a variety ot 
datolite, occurring in .small 6Tystal.s, nearly 
colourless and transparent, or of a yenowish 
tinge, and translucent, rarely sepamte, Imt 
nsiially aggregated ; their primary form, an 
oblitpie rhomliic prism. 

Humbug (hum'bng), n. [No doubt from 
imm and hug, hum liaving probably its .-sense 
of to deceive, and bug its old meaning of 
hxighear; hence it i.s = false alarm. The 
association of hum Avith hug Ava.s perhaps 
partly suggested by the fact that bug meant 
also a beetle or other Insect, partly from 
the Avords Jmm and buzz having been em- 
ployed ill conjunction to typify sound Avith- 
oufc sense. I n the Slang Dictiona nj the word 
is traced to about 1735-40, occurring on the 
title-page of a jest-book— ‘Merry conceits, 
facetious drolleries . . . bon-niots, and hum- 
bugs.' It is called a new-coined exjn'ession 
in the Connoisseur, VI hi .] 1. An imposition 
played off under fair and honourable pre- 
tences; a hoax. — 2. Spirit of deception or 
imposition; falseness; holloAvnes.s; pretence; 
ns, there is a great deal of humbug about 
him.— 3. An impostor; a cheat; a trickish 
fellow ; a person given to cajolery, flatterv. 
or specious stories. 

Humbug (hum'bug), v.t. pret. & pp. hum- 
bugged; ppr. humbugging. To deceive; to 
impose on; to cajole or trick; to hoax. 
Humbuggable (hum-bug'a-bl), a. Capable 
of being humbugged. Southey. 
Humbugger (hum'bug-6r), n. One Avho 
humbugs. 

(lium'lHlg-^-ri), 7i, The prac- 


tice of imposition; humbugging or imposing 
upon people; quackery or the like. 
Humdrum (Imm'drum), a. [Probably from 
hum and drum, and signifying originally 
droning, monotonous. ] Coriinionplaee • 
homely; dull; lieaAy, 'A Mmidrum cront. ’ 
Bryant. 

Humdrum (Imm'drum), %. 1. A dull fellow; 
a bora— 2. A dronish tone of voice; dull 
monotony. Jodrell.—S. A small Ioav cart 
with three wheels, draAvn usually by one 
horse. 

Humdrum (hum'drum), v.i To pass time 
in a dull manner. 

Humdudgeon Ouun-duj'on), n. iffiun, and 
dudgeon, auger.] A complaint or outcry 
without sufficient reason. Sir W. Soott. 
[Scotch.] 

Humect, Humectate (iiu-mekt', liu-mekt'- 
at), v.t. [L. liumecio, htimectatmn, from 
humeatiis, moist, from humeo, to be moist.] 
To moisten; to Avot; to Avater. [Pvare.] 
Humectant (Im-mek'tant), n. [L. hutme- 
tans, humectantis, ppr. of humeeto, to Avet. 
See Humect.] A substance tending to in- 
crease the fluidity of the blood. 
Humectaxit (hu-mek'tant), a. In med. dil- 
uent (which see), 

Humectation (hu-mekt-il'shon), n. [See 
Humect.] l. The act of moistening, Avet- 
ting, or Avateving. [.Rare.]— 2. In med. {a) 
the prepai’ing of a medicine by .steeping it 
for a time in Avater, in order to soften and 
moisten it, or to cleanse it, or prevent its 
subtile parts from being dissipated in grind- 
ing, or the like, (b) The application of 
moistening remedies. 

Humective (Im-mekt'iv), a. Having the 
poAver to moisten, 

Humety (hfi'me-fi), v.t. [L, humeo, to 
moisten, and facio, to make.] To make 
moist; to soften Avith water. Goldsmith. 
Humeral (hu'iner-al), a. [L. humerus, the 
shoulder. ] Belonging to the shoulder; as, 
the artery. 

Humerus (hu'mer-us), n. pi. Humeri (hil'- 
m^r-i), [L. ] In anat {a) the long cylindri- 
cal bone of the upper arm, situated betAveen 
the shoulder-bone or scapula and, the fore- 
arm, and articulating with both; the cor- 
respondingbonein animals. (&) The shoulder 
as a whole, including the head of the aboA'^e- 
mentioned bone, and the connected parts. 


, Humet, Humette (hu-met'), a. In her. a. 

1 term a}ii)licable to the chevnm, fosse, bend, 
j cross, Ac., Avhen cut off or coiipcd, so that 
j the extreinitie.s do not roach the sides of the 
I eis.scutche(>n. 

! Humhum (hurn'lnun). n. A kind of plain, 
coarse Indian cloth, made of cotton. 

Humic (liu'mik), a. Pertaining to or de- 
rived from hnmus or mould.— ■Httmie acid, 
an acid formed from mould by boiling It 
Avltli alkalies, and adding acids to the solu- 
tion. 

Humicubatiout <lifTmi-ku-bu"sIion>, ?i. [.L. 
hum-us, the ground, and cubo, to lie.] A 
lying on the ground. 

Ashes, tears, and hmniCHbaei 07 is. Bratnhall. 

Humid (InT'iuid), a. [L. humidus, from 
humeo, to be moist; Fr. humide.] Moist, 
or aecomiiauied Avith moisture; damp; con- 
taining sensible moisture; AVOt or Avatery; 
consi.sting of Avatcr or vapour; as, a humid 
air or atmosphere; humid earth. 

On wliich tlie sun more j^flad impressed his beams 
Than in fair evening; cloud or humid bow, Milton, 

Humidity (hu-mid'i-ti), n. The state of 
being humid; moisture; dampness; a mode- 
rate degree of wetness whicli is perceptible 
to the eye or touch. 

Hmnidness (hiVmid-nes), n. Humidity. 
Humifuse (hu'mi-fus), a. [L. humus, the 
ground, and fusus, poured or spread out. ] 
In hot spread over the surface of the ground, 
or procumbent ; as, a humifuse plant. 
Humile t (hu'mil), a. LoAvly; humble. 
Humile t (hu'niil), To humble. Bp. 
p'isher. 

Humiliant (hu-mil'i-ant), a. Humiliating. 
‘The melancholy of thoughts. ' 

E. B. Browning. [Rare and poetical.] 
Humiliate (hu-mil'i-at), v.t. pret, & pp. 
humiliated; ppr, humiliating. [L. htmiilio, 
humilkUum, from himiilis, humble. See 
Humble.] To reduce to a lower position 
in one’s oAvn estimation or the estimation 
of others; to humble; to depress; as, humili- 
ated slaves. 

We stand knmilietted rather than encouraged, 
Arnold. 

Hunii3iati2ig“ (hu-mil'i-at-ing), p. and a. 

1. Humbling; depressing.— 2. Aliating pride; 
reducing self-conftdence; mortifying. 

He exacted from the republic of Genoa the most 
submissions. Mctcaulay, 

Humiliation 0ifi-iniri-a"shon), n. [L. hu- 
miliatio, hmniUatmiis, from humiiio, hu- 
■miUatum, to abase. See Humiliate.] 

1. The act of humiliating or humbling; 
reduction to a loAver position ; the state of 
being humiliated, humbled, or mortified; 
abasement. 

The former was a humiliation of Deitj^; the 
latter a of manhood. Hooker, 

At Essex House he had to calm the rage of a young 
hero incensed by multiplied wrongs and hxmtilior- 
films. Macaulay. 

Humility (hu-mil'i-ti), n. [Fr. humilM; 

L. humilitas, from humilis. See HUMBLE.] 

1. The state or quality of being humble; 
freedom from pride and arrogance; lowli- 
ness of mind; a modest estimate of one's 
own worth; a deep sense of one's oavu 
uiiworthiness hi the sight of God, self- 
abasement, penitence for sin, and submis- ' 
Sion to the dudne aaiII. 

Before honour is humility, Prov. xv, 33. 

Serving the Lord with all humility of mind. 

Acts XX. rg. 

2, Act of submission. 

With these humilities they satisfied the young 
3 dng. Davies. 

Humin (liu'min), u. See Humus. 
Huiniriaeese Chu-ml'ii-a'''se-e), [TJmiri, 
the name in Guiana of one of the species.] 

A small nat. order of polypetaloiis exogenous 
plants. The species are, Avitli one excep- 
tion, tropical South American trees or 
shrubs, abounding in a resinous juice. One 
species {Bumirmm halsaniiferiim) hm a 
thick bark, Avhich abounds Avitli a red bal- 
samic fluid resembling styrax in smell. The 
bark is bui'ned as a perfume by the negToes 
and natives of Guiana; and the wmod (termed 
red-\ 0 Qo(V) is used in building their houses. 
Humite (hum'it), n. [After Sir Abi’aham 
Bmne.] A variety of chondrodiie, a gem 
of a reddish-broAVil colour and a shining 
lustre, crystallized in octahedrons, much 
modified by truncation and bevelment. 
Humle (hum'l), a. Same as Hummel 
[Scotch.] 

Hummel (hum'mel), a. [A. Sax. hamelan, 
Icel. and Sw. hamla, to hamstring, to muti- 
late.] Having no horns ; as, a hummel cow. 
[Scotch.] 
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Hummel (hurn'inol), v. t. [See Hummel, a. 3 
To separate from the awns : said of barley. 
Hummeller (hurn'mel-Sr), n. One who or 
that which huumi els; specifically, an instru- 
ment or machine for separating the awns of 
barley from the seed. 

Hummer (luun'Sr). n. 1. One who or that 
which hums.— 2. A Imnnning-bird. 
Humming (huni'ing), cl Strong, as applied 
to maltditiuors; brisk. 

With a piiddiiijr on Sundays, with stout hunwiing 
liquor, " ' , . 

Aiicl remnants of Latin to welcome the vjcar. 

Dr, IF, Pope, 

Humming (hum'ing), n. A sound like that 
made by bees; a low murmiiriug* sound. 

The mii.sicnl accents of the Indians, to us, are but 
inarticulate hunwwtss, Glanville, 

Humming-bird (hum'ing-berd), n, A name 
given to tlio individuals of a family (Tro- 
diilidie) of minute and beautifnl birds, so 
called from the sound of their wings in 
jlight. The beak ivS slender, generally long, 
sometimes straight and .sometimes curved ; 
the tongue is long, flliforni, bifid at the 
point, and capable of being protruded to a 
considerable distance; the hyoid bones ex- 
tend over the back of the skull, as in the 
woodpecker. Some of the species are the 
smallest of all birds. They never light to 
take food, but feed while on the wing. 
These beautiful birds, which may be termed 



Tufted-necked Humming-bird. (Ormsmya ornata). 

the gems of animated nature, are peculiar 
to America, and almost exclusively tropical. 
The ruby-throated liumming-bird iTrochilus 
coluhns) is pretty coinmou in the United 
States. Among the more remarkable of 
these birds is the species represented in the 
cut, the tufted-necked humming-bird (OrniM- 
mya ornata) of Guiana and Northern Brazil. 
Jn this species the crest, outer tail-feathers, 

. and neck plumes are reddish chestnut, the 
latter tipped with green, the throat and 
upper part of the breast are emerald green, 
the back bronze green. Perhaps fom’ hun- 
dred species of humming-birds are now 
known. 

Humming-bird Hawk-moth, n, A lepi- 
dopterous insect, the Mao^oylossa stellata' 
rum, family Sphingidse. It is one of the 
most beautiful of the diurnal species of 
hawk-moths, and is remarkable for the loud- 
ness of the sound which its wings produce; 
when feeding it inserts its long proboscis 
into the cups of even the narrowest tubular 
flowers.’ 

Humnaiag-'top (hum'ing-top), a hollow 
spinning top, which, when spun, emits a 
loud humming sound. 

Hummock (hum'mok), n. [Probably a dim. 
form of hump.} 1. A rounded knoll or 
hillock; a riseof groimdof no great extent 
above a level surface.— 2. A ridge, pile, or 
protuberance raised by some pressure or 
force upon an ice-field.— 3. A term applied 
in Florida to fertile and timbered lands. 
Hummocked (huniTnokt), a. Hesembling a 
hummock; exhibiting or characterized by 
hummocks. 

The hills (of Iceland) are in long Awwmoc-ivff masses, 

^ M-issOsworJfgi 

Hummocky (huin'mok-i), u. Abounding in 
or full of hummocks, . 

Hummum (Imm'mum), n. [Per.] A bath 
or place for sweating. . 

Humor (hu''m6r or u'mdr), n. American 
spelling of Htmow (which see). 

Humoral (hu'mfir-al or uTn6r-al), ct. Per- 
taining to or proceeding from the humours; 
My a humoral fever.— //waoraZ pathology, 
that pathology, or doctrine of the nature of 
diseases, which attributes all morbid pheno- 


mena to the disordered condition of the 
fluids or humours. _ . , 

Humoralisin (huhner-al-izm or u'nier-al- 
izm), 71 , 1. State of being hiimonil.— f The 
doctrine that diseases have their seat in the 
humours. 

Humoralist Gid'mdr-al-ist or u'm«5r-al-ist), 
71 . One who favours the humoral pathology. 
Humoric (hfi'mer-ik or d'mer-ik), a. Per- 
taining to humour or liumours. 

HumorifiC (hu-m6r-ifik or u-mer-ifik), a. 
[L. humo 7 \ humour, and facto, to make.] 
Producing humour. Colaridge. 

Humorism (hu'mer-izm or u'mer-izm), n. 

1. The manner or disposition of a humorist ; 
humorousness. — 2. A medical theory founded 
on the jjart which the humours are supposed 
to play in the production of disease; Galen- 
ism. 

Humorist (hn'mer-ist or u'mer-ist), 7i. 1, A 
person having a vitiated or distempered 
Gonditioii of the humours. 

By a wise and timous inquisition the peccant 
humours and must be discovered ana 

purged or cut off; mercy in such a case in a king is 
true cruelty. Bacon. 

2. One who exhibits certain strong pecu- 
liarities of disposition or manner; one who 
indulges in whims, conceits, or eccentricities; 
one who likes to gratify Ms own inclination 
or bent of mind. 

He (.Sir Roger de Coverley) . . . was a g^reat hu- 
morist in all parts of his life. Addison. 

The notion of a hufnorist is one that i.s greatly 
pleased or greatly displeased with little things ; his 
actions seldom directed by the reason and nature of 

tilings. IVatis. 

.3. One that makes use of a humorous style 
in speaking or writing; one whose writings 
or conversation are full of humour; one who 
lias a playful fancy or genius; a wag. 

My devil was to be, like Goethe’s, the universal 
humorist, wlio should make all things vain and no- 
thing worth, by a perpetual collation of the great 
with the little in the presence of the infinite, 

Coicridpe, 

i. One who sets himself to amuse people; a 
droll; a merry-andrew. 

Now, gentlemen, I go 
To turn an actor and a humori.it, 

Wliere, ere I do resume my present person, 

We hope to make the circles of your eyes 
Flow with distilled laughter. B. yonson. 

5, One who attributes all diseases to a de- 
leaved state of the humours. 

Humoristic (hu'mOr-ist'Tk or uTner-ist"ik), 
a. Pertaining to or like a humorist. 
Humorize (huTn6r-iz or fi'm6r-iz), v.i. To 
fall in with the Immour of anything or of 
any person. 

Humorous (hu'm6r-us or u'm6r-us), a. 

1. t Moifst; humid. 

Come, he hath hid himself among these trees, 

To be consorted with the humorous night. Shaft. 

2. Full of humour; exciting laughter; jocu- 
lar; plajdiil; as, a Jiimwrous story or antlior, 

3. Subject to be governed by humour or 
caprice; irregular; capricious; •whimsical. 

Thou Fortune’s champion, that dost never fight 
But when her ladyship is by. Shah. 
Syu. Jocose, joorilar, witty, pleasant, play- 
ful, merry. 

Humorously (liu'mfei'-us-li or uMi6r-us-li), 
In a humorous manner; pleasantly; 
jocosely; capriciously; whimsically. 

It has been humorousiy snid, that some have 
fished the very jakes for papers left there by men 
of-vvit. S7Utyt. 

We resolve by halves, rashly and hutmronsly. 

Calamy. 

Humorousness (hu'mer-us-nes or uTner-iis- 
nes), 1, The state or quality of being 
humorous; oddness of conceit; jocularity; 
fickleness; capriciousness. 

It must be extreme humorousness to deny a Pro- 
vidence in them, Goodman. 

2.t Peevishness; petulance; moodiness. 
Humorsome (huhner-sum or uTner-sum), a. 

1. Influenced by the humour of the moment; 
peevish; petulant. 

The commons do not abet hwnorsame, factious 
arms. Btirke. 

2. Adapted to excite laughter; odd; liuinor- 

■ -OUS. ■ . 

Humor Bomely (hu hner-sum-li or uTner- 
sum-li), adv. In a humorsome manner; 
peevishly; petulantly; humorously; oddly. 
Goodmmi. 

Humour (hu'mSr or u.'m6r), 

L. hu7no7', moisture, liquid.] L Hoisture; 
specifically, the moisture or one of the iiuids 
of animal bodies; as, the vitreous /mmowr 
of the eye. — 2, In old 7ned. (a) a fluid, of 
which there -were four, on the conditions 
and proportions of which the bodily and 
mental health was supposed to depend. 


The four humours in man, according to the old 
physicians, were blood, choler, phlegm,' and melan- 
choly. Trench, 

(b) Animal fluid in a vitiated state, (c) Cu- 
taneous eruption,— 3. Turn of mind; tem- 
jier; disposition, or rather a peculiarity of 
disposition, often temporary: so called be- 
cause the temper of mind has been siqiposed 
to depend on tlie fluids of the body. 

Examine iiow your humour- is inclined, 

And which the ruling passion of your mind. 

Roscommon, 

4. That mental quality which 'gives to ideas 
a ludicrous or fantastic turn, and tends to 
excite laughter or mirth. See Wit, — 
6. Caprice; freak; whim; vagary. 

Is my friend all perfection? . . , Has he not /«<- 
to be endured ? South. 

6. A trick; a practice or habit. 

I like not the humour of lying. Shah. 

—Aqiieotis h%vmou7\ See AqvEovs.-Cnjs- 
tallme humour or lens. See Ciiystalliwe. 
— ViU'eoxis himio’ur. See Vitreous.— Out 
of humour, out of temper; dissatisfied; dis- 
pleased.— Syn. Temper, disposition, mood, 
frame, whim, fancy, caprice, merriment, 
jocularity. 

Humour (hu'mer or ii'iner), y.t 1, To com- 
ply with the humour or inclination of; to 
sooth by compliance; to gratify; to indulge. 


You hiimourme when I am sick; 
Why not when I .am spleuetick? 


Pope. 


2. To endeavour to suit the peculiarities or 
exigencies of; to adapt one’s self to; to suit; 
to comply with ; as, an actor himours his 
Ijart or the piece. 

It is my part to inv'ent, and the musicians to hu- 
mour that invention. Dryden. 

Humous (hiflmus),«. [L. hmn us, the ground. ] 
In ehem. pertaining to or derived from hu- 
mus or mould. 

Hump (Immp), 7i, [A nasalized form of Jmb 
or hob. Comp. L. G. himip, heap, hill, stump; 
D. honip, a lump.] A ijrotuberanee ; a 
swelling ; especially, the protuberance 
formed by a crooked liack; a hunch; as, a 
camel with one 7mwp or two kimtps. 

Here upon this of granite 

Sic with me a quiet while,' Prof. Blackie. 

Hump'back (hump'bak), ?i. 1. A crooked 
back ; high slioulders. — 2. A person who 
has a crooked back. — 3. A whale of the 
genus Megaptera, so called from the bunch 
on the back. These whales are found in 
both northern and southern seas, but are 
not in great repute among ■wlialers. 
Humpbaek:ed (hump'bakt), a. Having a 
crooked back. 

Humped (liumpt), a. Having a hump or 
protuberance on the back. 

Humpy (IxumpT), a. Full of humps; marked 
by frequent protuberances. 

Humstrum (luuiflstrum), n.. 1. A musical 
instrument out of tune or rudely construct- 
ed ; a Jew’’.s-harp. [Provincial. ]— 2. Music, 
especially indifferently played music. 
Humulin, Humuline (hiVmii-lin), n. The 
same as (which see). 

Humulus (huTnii-lus), n. [From L, Jmtmis, 
the ground— creeping on the ground if not 
supported.] A genus of plants belonging 
to the nat. order Cannabinem, of which the 
hop (H. Lupid7is) is the only known species. 
See Hop. 

Humus (huTnus), n. [L. Immits, soil.] A 
term sjmonymous witli vegetable mould. It 
is a dai’k brown or black x^owder, and is 
obtained in greatest abundance from bog- 
earth, peat, and turf. When wood is ex- 
posed to air and moisture it decays mid 
moulders, and is gradually converted into 
hwnms. At one stage of the process it is 
converted into one or other of two sub- 
stances called humin and uhidn, both in- 
soluble in alkalies. The latter substance has 
received its name from the fact that a closely 
allieil substance exudes from the bark of the 
elm, and indeed appears to be contained in 
the bark of most trees. Humus, as it exists in 
the soil, is a product of the decay of veget- 
ables: it is almost insoluble in water, but is 
readily soluble in solutions of tlie alkaline 
carbonates. It is a mixture of various car- 
bon compounds, ^yhich slowly undergo com- 
bustion with the production of carbon di- 
oxide, water, and {mimonia, which are again 
taken up by plants. 

Hun (Imn), 7i. [L. Huimi, the Huns.] A 
member of an ancient Asiatic race; probably 
of the IMoiigolian or Tatar stock, first ap- 
pearing prominently in liistory about 375 
A. I). In that j^ear they cro.ssed the Dnieper, 
defeated tlie Goths and drove them over the 
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Dainibe into the Homan province of Pan- 
noniii (Hungary). In the reign of Attila(434) 
tliey overran and ravaged the greater part 
of Europe, and compelled the Homans to 
jjuy tribute. With the deatli of Attila theii* 
j.»ower was l)roken. Tliey were a savage and 
ugly tribe, having dark complexions, small, 
deep-set black eyes, broad shoulders, flat 
noses, and no beard. 

HuhcIl (bunsh), n. [By Wedgwood regarded 
as a form of hump, like himp, lunch (a 
lump or piece); dimip or thimp. Sc. duncJi, 
&c.] 1. A hump; a protuberance; as, the 
hunch of a camel.-— 2. A lump; a thick piece; 
as, a hu7ich of bread. 

His wife brought out the cut loiif and a piece of 
Wiltshire cheese, and I took them in hand, gave 
Richard a good kunch, and took another for myself. 

Cobbctt, 

S. A push or jerk with the fist or elbow. 
Huncil (Imnsh), vX 1. To iiush with tlie 
elbow; to push or thrust with a sudden jerk. 

jack’s friends began to hunch and push one another. 

Arbuihnct. 

2. To push out in a protuberance; to crook, 
as the back. ‘The hack is quite hunched,’ 
Pennant 

HuilchMck (hun.sli'bak), 7i. A hnmp-back; 

, a hump-backed person, 

Htmchhacked (hunsh'bakt), a. Having a 
crooked back. 

Hundred (hun hired), a. [A. Sax. Mmd, 
hundteontig, later hundred; comp. Goth. 
hxmd and taihun-Wmnd, O.Sax. hund, Icel. 
hundrath, Dan. hundrede, I), honderd, 

O.H.G. hunt, huntaH, Jmndcrt, G. Imn- 
, (lert, L. centum, Skr. gatmn, a hundred. 
In A. Sax. hmid was employed as a prefix 
in expressing 70, SO, 00, 110, and 120 as tvell 
as 100; the original meaning of huml being 
10; thus, hu'iid-seofontig (7x10), 70; hund- '■ 
nigontig, 90; hund-tweljtig (12x10), 120, | 
Bund (ten) Goth, tehtmd, corresponds to 
the L. tenn. -gmti; Gr. honti Skr. 
forms which presuppose an Indo-Eur. da/c- | 
ajiia, from da/fcan.ten.aiid superlative suffix, 
4a. Bund seems to have assumed the mean- 
ing of hundred (originally tihun-tUmnd, 
10 X 10) from being regarded as a convenient 
abbreviation. The red in hundred is the 
same term, as Icel. rcethr, which is used as 
a numeral suffix = or ten ; thus dttrmthr, 
SO, nircethr, 90; it i.s akin to E. read, and to 
Goth, garaihjaxi, to reckon. Comp. Sc. and 

0. E. /nmder. 3 Ten times ten; ninety and 
ten added; as, a hundred men. 

Hundred (him'dred), n. 1. The product of 
ten multiplied by ten; a collection, body, or 
sum, consisting of ten times ten individuals 
or units; five score. — 2. A division or part 
of a county in England, supposed, to have 
originally contained a hundred families or 
freemen. — Loxig or gx'eat hundred, the sum 
of l20~Chmer7i Hundreds. See Chiltern 
Hunurbus. 

Hundred-court (hun'dred-kort), n. In 
England, a court held for all the inhabitants 
of a imndred. 

Hundreder, Hundredor (him'dred-6r), 7i, 

1. An inhabitant or freeholder in a hundred. 

2. In law, a man who may be of a jury in 
any controversy respecting land within the 
hundred to which he belongs. —3. One having 
the jurisdiction of a hundred; sometimes, 
the bailiff of a hundred. 

Hundred-fold (ImiTdred-fdld), n. A hun- 
dred times as much, 

Hundredor. See Hunpebdeb. 
Hundred-penny (Imn'dred-pen-ni), n. A 
tax formerly collected: by the sheriff or lord 
of a hundred. 

Hundredth (hun'dredth), a. 1. The ordinal 
of a luindroa; coming or reckoned last of a 
hundred individuals; a.s, I told him for the 
hundredth time.— 2. Eorining one of a hun- 
dred parts into which anything is divided; 
as, he received not the hundredth part of 
wh«at was his due. 

Hundredth (Inm'dredth), «. 1. The one 
after the ninety-ninth. —2. One of a hundred 
parts into which anything is divided; the 
quotient of a unit divided by a hunthed. 
Hundredweight (liimMred-wat), n. In 
avoirdupois weight, a denomination of 
weight, usually denoted by Gwt, containing 
112 lbs. It is subdivided into 4 quarters, 
each containing 28 lbs. The long hundred- 
weight is 120 lbs. 

Hung (hung), prefc. & pp. of 
Hungarian {liung-ga'ri-an), a. Of or relat- 
ing to Brni^ixty.—Bmigafian machine, a 
hydraulic machine on the principal of Hero’s 
fountain, so called from its having been first i 
employed in draining a mine at Chemnitz 
in Hungary. i 
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j Hungarian (hung-gii'jl-an), n. 1. A native 
or naturalized inhabitant of Hungary.— 
2. The hinguage spoken by the Biuigariaus. 
Hungary-balsam (hung'ga-ri-bal-sani), n. 
A kind of turpentine prctcured from Pimis 
Pumilio, the mountain-pine of Htmgary. 
Hungary-water (huiig^a-ri-wa-ter), u. A 
distiJled water eonsistnig of dilute alcohol 
aromatized with the tops’ of flowers of rose: 
mary or other aromatic sifi)stunees, used as 
a perfume: so called Iiecause first made for 
the use of a queen of ilungai'v. 

Hung-heef (hung’bef), n. 'Beef slightly 
salted and Imng up to dry; dried beef. 
Hunger (huug'gcu'), n. [A. Sax. hv-^'Arer, 
h'ungor; Comp. G, Dan. uiid Sv/. htmger; 
Icel. hungr; hungar; Ootli. hulmis, 
hunger, huggrian, to hunger.] 1. An uneasy 
sensation occasioned l>y the want of food; 
a craving of food by the stomach; craving 
appetite.— 2. Any strong or eager desire. 

For hun^rer of niy gold I die. Dryden. 

Hunger (hung%^6r), v.i. l. To feel the pain 
or uneasiness winch is occasioned by long 
abstinence from food; t(5 crave food.— 2. To 
desire with great eagerness; to long. 

Blessed are tliey whicli do hunger and thirst after 
rjg’hteuusnes.s. Mat, v, 6. 

Hunger (hung'ger), vX. To make hungry ; 
to famish. 

Hunger-bit, Hunger-bitten (hung'gcr-bit, 
hung ^ ger- bit -n), a, Pained, pinched, or 
weakened by hunger. 

His strength shall be hufigerduden, and destruc- 
tion shall be ready at his side. Job xviii. is. 

Hungerer (hung'ger-ei'), 7i. One who hun- 
gers; one who longs greedily. 

The thwiirtecl htm^erer for office takes up the 
miserable commonplaces of politics. Crolj. 

Hungerly (luing%er-li), a. Hungry; want- 
ing food or nomishment. 

His beard grevv thin and hnngerly. 

And seem’d to ask him sops as he was drinking'. 

Shcc/t. 

Hungerly (hung^g(ir-li), adv. With keen 
appetite. [Rare.] 

You have sav'd ray longing: and I feed 
I Most hiiugerly on your sight. Shctk. 

Hunger-rot (hxmg'ger-rot), A disease in 
sheep caused by poor feeding, 
Hunger-starve t (hmig'g^r-starv), uf. To 
starve with hunger; t<3 pinch by want of 
food; to famish. 

Hungredt (hung'gerd), a. Hungry; pinched 
by want of food. 

Hungrily (himg'gri-li), adr. In a hungry 
manner; voraciously; greedily. 

When on harsh acorns they fed. 

Drydm. 

Hungry (himg'gri), a. l. Having a keen ap- 
petite; feeling pain or uneasiness from want 
of food; as, eat only when you are hungry. 
Hence— 2. Having an eager desire after any- 
thing.— 3. Indicating hunger or a craving 
like hunger. 

Cassius has a lean and hungry look. Shak. 

4. Not rich or fertile; poor; barren; as, a 
hungry gravel. ‘The most hungry and 
barren soil.’ Smalridge. 

Hunk (hungk), n. [A form of Mmc7».] A 
large lump; a hunch. 

Hunker (hungk'er), m In United States 
politics, a member of the section of the de- 
mocratic party oi:>posed to progress; hence, 
any person opposed to innovations in gene- 
ral; a conservative. 

Hunker Oiungk'Cr), v.i. [A nasalized form 
of IceL hiUca, to squat.] To stoop with the | 
body resting upon the calves of the legs; to 
squat. [Scotch.] 

Upon the ground they hunkered down a* three, 

And to their crack they yoked fast and free. /ioss. 

Hunkerism (huiigk'6r-izm), n. The doc- j 
trines or principles of the hunkers; hostility , 
to progress; conservatism. [United. States.] ' 
Hunkers (hungk'6rz), n. pi. [See the verb.] j 
The hams; the haunches. I 

Hunks (hungks), n. [Perhaps from hunk, a | 
piece, a lump.] A covetous sordid man; a 
miser ; a niggard. : 

Pray make your bargain with all the prudence and ' 
selfishness of an old A? G-ray. 

HuntOiunt), n.t [A. Sax. to hunt; 
O.G. hundjan, farhwndjan, to catch, to cap- 
ture; Goth. /ra/imf/ian, to catch, to take 
prisoner: allied to E. ha7id, hend, hent, pev' 
haps to kmd (female deer),] 1. To chase, 
as wild animals, particularly quadrupeds, 
for the purpose of catching or killing; to 
search for or follow after, as game or wild 
animals; as, to hunt a stag or a fox.— 2. To 
search after; to pursue; to follow closely. 
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I 3. To use, direct, or inanage, as hounds in 
the chase. 

He a ymck of dogs, Addism. 

4. To preside over or direct the hunting of, 
as a district; as, lie htmts the county. —5. To 
pursue game or wild animals over; to pursue 
foxes over; as, the district was /mafetf by 
the fox “hounds. — To htmt up or out, to 
seek; to setirch for. ‘I do hunt oxtt a pro- 
bability.’ Spenser. — To hunt at J'urcc, to 
run down with dogs instead of si tooting.— 
To hunt doum, to pursue and kill or capture; 
to bear down by persecution or violence; to 
exterminate.— hunt from, to pursue and 
drive out or away. 

Hunt (hunt), v.i. 1. To follow the chase; to 
go out ill pursuit of game or other wild ani- 
mals; to course with hoiuuls, Gen. xxvii. 

5. -2. To seek by close pursuit; to search: 
with a/ter or /or. 

He «/*>* honour I after love. .Shah, 
The adultere.'iS will hurd/br tha precious life. 

I'rov. vi. afi. 

—To hunt counter, to hunt the wrong way; to 
trace the scent backwards; to retrace one’s 
steps; also, to take up a false trail. 

You mean to make a hoiden or a hare 

O’ me, t’ hif/d cmititer thus, and make these doubles. 

B, yanson. 

Hunt (Imiit), n. 1. The act of chasing wild 
aniinais for the purpose of catching them; a 
pursuit; a chase. 

I heard myself prodaitn’d; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Escapkl the hunt. Shak. 

2. t A huntsman. Chaucer,— 3. A pack of 
hounds. —4. An association of Imntsmen; as, 
tlie Caledonian Hunt.— A The portion of . 
coimtiy hunted witli hounds. 

Hunt-couuter (hunt-koiiiTt6r), n. A dog 
that runs back on the scent, and hence is 
worthless ; a blunderer. ‘ You him t'Counter, 
hence.’ Shak. 

Hunter (hunt'dr), n. l. One who hunts; a 
huntsman; one who engages in the chase 
of wild animahs. — 2. A dog that scents 
game, or is employed in tlie chase ; a liimt- 
iiig dog. 

Of dogs, the valu’d file 
Distinguishes the s\vift, the slow, the subtle, 

The housekeeper, the A Shak. 

3. A horse used in the chase.— 4. In entom. 
one of a tribe of spiders (Venaiites) which 
are incessantly running or leaping about in 
the vicinity of their abode to catch and 
seize their prey.— 5. Inornith. the name ap- 
plied ill Jamaica to a largish species of 
cuckoo, Piaxja plumalis.—A Aivatch whose 
glass is protected by a metal cover; a hunt- 
ing-watch. 

Hunter’s Press (hun'terz pres), n. A 
press worked by the Hunter’s screw (which 
see). 

Hunter’s Screw (Imn'tferz sla-b), n. In mech. 

a form of differ- 



ed at e. The ver- 
tical velocity of the guide d is manifestly 
less as the pitch of the screw b is greater, 
and the pressure is accordingly so much the 
greater as the pitches of the parts a and. h 
are more nearly eqmd. 

Hunter-train (Iiunt'Sr-tran), n. A band of 
sportsmen. 

Hunting-box: (huntlng-boks), n. Same as 
Hunting-seat 

Hunting-coat (huut'ing-kdt), n. A scariet 
or green coat used when hunting. 
Hunting-cog (huiit'’ing-kog), u. In mack. 
an odd cog in one of two geared wheels, 
serving to change the order of contact of 
the teeth, so that the same teeth shall not 
continually meet. 

w, irig; wh, u>hig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Hxmtingdonian (linu-ting-aon'i-uii), n. 
MccUs. a member of the Ouuute«s of liiui- 
iitV}d(M*s coiinexioji, fouiideci by Creorge 
Whitefleicl after liis sepunitiuii from the 
Wealeys ml748. ■ 

Hiinting-liom (hunt'iug-horn), n. A bugle; 
a horn used in limiting. 

Huntjbig-liorse, Hunting-nag (hunt'ing> 
hoi’s, hill) t'ing- nag), n. A horse used in 
lumting. 

Hunting-lodge (Imnt'iiig-loj), n. Same as 
llmitinq-seat. 

Hunting-match ( limit "ing-mach), n. A 
eluise of aiiiinals. 

Hunting-seat (Imnt'iiig-set), n. A tem- 
porary residence for the purpose of hunt- 
ing. 

Huiitiug-spider (hunt'ing-spi-der), n. See 
Hunter, a 

Hunting-watch (hnnt'ing-woeli), n. See 
Hunter, u 

Huntress (huut'res), n. A female that hunts 
or follows the chase. 

Huntsman (hunts 'man), u. l. One who 
hunts or who practises hunting. 

Like as a htintsmntt after weary chase. Spenser, 

2. The servant whose office it is to manage 
the chase. 

Huntsmanship Onmts'man-sliip), n. The 
art or practice of hunting or the (jualifica- 
tlons of a huntsman. 

Hunt's-up ( hunts Oip), n. The tune for- 
merly played on the horn under the win- 
dows of sportsmen to awaken them; hence, 
anything calculated to arouse. 

. Rowland, for Jihanie, aw’ake thy drowsy muse, 

Time plays the hunfs-up to thy sleepy head. 

Drayton. 

Hura (lnVra),?i. [The native name.] A genus 
of tropical American plants belonging to i 
the nat. order Euphorhiacea), and differing i 



from all other plants in the order in its 
mauy-celled ovary. R, crepitans (the sand- 
box tree) is remarkable for the loud report 
with which its seed-vessel buiets, for which 
reason it is often called the monkey's din- 
mv-hell. It is a large branching tree ivith 
glossy poi)lar-like leaves, inconspicuous 
dioecious ilowers, and large furrmvedround- 
ish fruits of the size of an orange. 
Huraulite, Hureaulite (hii-ro'llt), n. 
iUureauXt and Gr. lithos, a stone.] A min- 
eral occurring in the Erencli department of 
Haute-Tiemie, at the village of jffureaux, 
near Limoges. It consists of a phosphate 
of iron and manganese. 

Hurcheoa (Irar'choa), n. An urchin; a 
hedgehog. [Scotch.] 

Hurden (hth'd'n), n, [Made of hxirds, hards, 
or coarse flax.] A coarse Idml of linen. 
Called also Harden, [Local or obsolete.] 
Htu:dies (hur'diz), n. pi. The buttocks. 
[Scotch.] 

His gaweie tail, wi’ upward curl, . 

Hung owre his fmrdtes wi' a swirl. Bitrns. 

Hurdle (In^r'dl), -n. [A. Sax. hyrdel, hyrtJdl; 
comp. G. horde, liilrde, a hurdle; Icel. hurth, 
Goth.. . /irtitrdu, a door; Swiss huvd, a pole; 
E. hoarding,] A movable frame made of 
interlaced twigs or sticks, or of bars or rods 
crossing eacli other, varying in form accord- 
ing to its destination; as, {a) a sledge or 
frame on which criminals were formerly 
drawn to the place of execution. 

; A sledge is allowed to preserve the oiTen- 

■der from the extreme torment of being dragged on 
the ground or pavement. Blacksione, 

(&) In a collection of twigs or sticks 


intenvoven closely and sustained by long 
stakes, made usually of a rectangular shape, 
5 or 6 feet by 3iJ-, and serving to render 
works firm or to cover traverses and lodg- 
ments for the defence of workmen against 
fire’vvorks or stones, (c) In agri a frame 
usually made of wood but sometimes of iron 
fertile purpose of forming temporary fences. 
When a fence is to be formed of hurdles 
they are put down end to end, fastened to 
the* ground, and to one another. 

Hurdle (hfiridl), vJ. pret. & pp. hnrdled; 
ppr. hurdling. To make up, hedge, cover, 
or close with hurdles. 

Hurdle-race (her'dl-ras), n. A race, as of 
men or horses, over hurdles or fences. 
Hlird,S (herdz), n. The coarse part of flax or 
hemp. Called also Hards, 

Hurdy-gurdy (heridi-geridi), n. A stringed 
instrument, whose tones are produced ])y 
the friction of a wheel acting the part of a 
bow against four strings, two of which are 
pressed by the fingers or by keys. The other 
two strings are tuned a fifth apart to pro- 
duce a drone bass, and are not stopped by 
the fingers or keys. See Vielle. 

I Hureaulite, n. See Huraulite. 
i Hureek (Im-relU), n. An Indian grass, Pas- 
pakim scrobiculatnm, said to render the 
milk of cows that feed upon it narcotic and 
drastic. 

Hurin (hu'rin), 7i. In che^n. an aci'id crystal- 
lizable substance obtained from the juice of 
Hu7'a crepitajis. i 

Hurkaru, Hurkaroo (her-k{lT6), m [Hind.] ^ 
A messenger or courier in India; hence, the 
name of a well-known Indian newspaper. 
Hurkle (hiir'kl), v.L To squat: to crouch; 
to cower. [Scotch.] 

Hurl (h^rl), v,t, [Shown by Skeat to be a 
contracted form of hurtle, which Is a freq. 
of hurU in old sense of to dash. Perhaps in- 
fluenced by whirl; in sense 3 a form of wlmi. ] 

1. To send wliiiThig or whizzing through the 
air ; to throw with violence ; to drive with 
great force ; as, to hurl a stone. 

And hurl'd them headlong to their fleet and main. 

Pope. 

2. Fig. to emit or utter with vehemence ; 
as, to hu7i out vows. 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. 

Milton. 

3. To wheel : to convey by means of a raa- 
cliine borne on wheels; as, to hurl a barrow; 
he hurled me a mile in his cart. [Scotch.]— 

4. t To twist or turn. ‘He himself had hurled 
or crooked feet.’ Fuller. 

Hurl (herl), ■y.z. 1, To move rapidly; to 
whirl. [Hare.]- -2. To be conveyed, as in a 
wheeled vehicle. [Scotch.] 

If on a beastie I can speel, 

Or in a cartie. Bterns. 

8. To play at a kind of game of ball. See 
Hurling. 

Hurl (h6ii), n. l. The act of throwing with 
violence.— 2. Tumult; riot; commotion. 

After this hurl tlie king was fain to flee. 

Mir. /or Mags. 

3. The act of being conveyed in a wheeled 
vehicle; a drive. [Scotch.] 

Hurlhat t (herkbat), n, A whirl-bat; a kind 
of iveapon whirled when used. 

Hiirlhone (hferhbbn), n, A bone near the 
middle of the buttock of a horse. 

Hurler (hSiTer), n. l. One wlio hurls or 
who plays at luiiTing.— 2. One employed in 
ciirrying stones, peats, or other material on 
a wheel-barrow. [Scotch,] 

Hurley-hacket (hurl'i-liak-et), n. [Scotch.] 

1. A small trough or sledge in which people 
useil formerly to slide clown an inclined 
plane on the side of a hill— 2. An ill-lmng 
carriage: in contempt. Sir W. Scott, Writ- 
ten also Ilurly-hacket and Burlie-hacket. 
Hurley-liouse,Hurlie-Iious©(3miTi-hous), 

71. [Scotch.] A large house so much in dis- 
repair as to be nearly in a ruinous state. 
Hurling (hCuT'ing), 7i. A kind of game of 
ball See extract. 

Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing of 
the ball, and is of two sorts; to goals, and to ‘the 
country; for hurling Xei goals there are fifteen or 
thirty players, more or less, chosen out on each side, 
who strip themselves, and then join hands in ranks, 
one against another; out of these ranks they match 
themselves by pairs, one embracing another, and so 
pass away ; every of which couples are to watch one 
, another during this play. Carefiv, 

In Ireland the name is given to the game of 
hockey. 

Hurlwind (hurl 'wind), 7i. A whirlwind 
(which see). 

Like scatter'd down by howling Eurus blown, 

By rapid hurl-iuinds from his mansion thrown. 

Sandys. 

Hurly, Hurly-burly (hdirTi, h&rili-b6rli),?i. 
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[Probably a word formed to express by its 
sound bustle, noise, confusion, suggested 
by h7irl ov hurry; comp. 1 ) 1 X 11 . hurlumhei, 
huiTy - scurry ; Fr. hurluherlu,] Tumult; 
bustle; confusion. 

With the hurly death itself awakes. Shah, 

When the hurly-otirly's done, 

When the battle's lost and won. Shah. 

Huron (huTon), 7i, A fish of the perch kind, 
the Ruro ‘nigrica7is, known to tlie English 
settlers on the borders of Lake Huron by 
the name of black-bass. The flesh is linn, 
white, and well-flavoured, and is in high 
estimation as an article of food. 

Huronia (hii-roTii-a), n. A name given to 
certain radiated articulated bodies formerly 
referred to the Polyzoa, found in the tran- 
sition limestone of Lake Huron. Braride. 
Huroiiian (hu-rryni-an), a. In geol. a term 
applied to certain strata on tlie banks of 
Lake B7iron, occupying the same relative 
position as the Cambrian rocks of Britain. 
Hurrt (her), v.i. [Comp. Dan. hurre, to 
hum or buzz. See Hurry.] To make a 
trilling or rolling sound, 

R is the dog's letter and hurreth in the sound. 

B. '/onson. 

Hurrah, Hurra (hii-ra'), inter/ [Comp. E. 
huzza, (t. hurrah, Dan. and Sw. hurra, Pol. 
hvra.] An exclamation expressive of joy, 
praise, applause, or encouragement; some- 
time.s used as a noun; as, the crowd burst 
out into a loud hurrah. 


Hurrah! hurrah! a .single field hath turned the 
chance of war, 

Hur?-ah i hurrah! for Ivry, and Henrj' of Navarre. 

Macaulay. 

Hurrah, Hurra (liB-ra'), u i To utter a 
loud shout of acclamation, encouragement, 
joy, or the like. 

Hurrah, Hurra (hn-rii'), v. t. To receive 
or accompany with acclamation, or with 
shouts of joy; to encourage by rounds of 
cheering. 

Hurricane (huTi-krin), 7i. [Sp. Immcan, Er. 
oiiragwn, D. o^rkaan, G. orkan, all from a na- 
tive American word.] 1. A violent tempest 
or stonn of -wind. Hurricanes prevail 
chiofiy in the East and West Indicis, Mau- 
ritius, and Bourbon, and in parts of China 
and the Chinese seas, where they are gene- 
rally known as typhoons.— % Any violent 
tempest, or anything suggestive of a violent 
tempest. 

Like n tempest down the ridges 
Swept the hurricane of steel. ylytoun. 

-—Hiirricane-deck, a name given to a light, 
elevated deeJe in steamboats, especially the 
deck al)ove a saloon. 

Hurricanot (hu-ri-kri'iio), A liiUTicano; 
a w’ater-spout. 


Blow, winds, .nnd crack your cheeks! rage! bloiv! 
You cataracts and /mrricanoes, spout Shah. 

Hurried (hu'rid), p. and a. Done in a 
hurry; evidencing hurry; as, nh'imded man- 
ner. ‘A hurried meeting.’ RUtim. 
Hurriedly (liuTid-li), cidu. In a hiirried 
maimer. 

Hurriedness (huTid-nes), ?i. State of being 
hurried. 

Hurrier (Ini'ri-er), n. 1. One who hurries, 
urges, or impels. ‘ IHars, that horrid Imr- 
Her of men,’ Chaxmian.—'i.. One who draws 
a eorve or waggon in a coal-mine. 

Hurry (huM), i.t. pret, & pp. h7irried; ppr. 
hurrying. [Comp. M.H.G. hurren, to move 
hastily; Icel. a confused noise or ImiTy- 
bmiy ; Dan. hvire, to bum or buzz ; few. 
Imrra, to whirl] 1. To impel to greater 
speed ; to drive or press forward with more 
rapidity; to urge to act or proceed with 
precipitance; to cause to be performed with 
great or undue rapidity; as, to hurry th.^ 
workmen or the work. 

Impetuous lust hurries him on to satisfy the crav- 
ings of it. South. 

2. To impel to violent or thoughtless action; 
to urge to confused or irregular activity. 

And wild atnaaement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. Shak . ; 

3, To draw, as a corve or waggon, in coal- 
mines.-— To hurry away, to drive or caiTy 
‘away in haste.— S yn. To hasten, precipitate, 
expedite, quicken, accelerate. 

Hurry (huTi), v.i. To move or act with 
haste; to proceed with celerity or precipita- 
tion. ' 

Did you but knowwhat joys your way attend, 

You would not to your journey’s end. 

Dryden, 

Hurry (ImTi), 1. The act of huriying; a 
driving or pressing forward in motion or 
business; precipitancy; urgency; bustle; 
confusion. 
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Ajjibitiuu raistiH a tumult in the soul, it ijiflanms 
the mind, and puts it into a violent hm'ry of thoujjht. 

Addison, 

2. A timber sta^jiiiff with spouts running 
from it, used in loadm,tf vessels with coals. 
Hurryingly (Im'ri-ing-li), adv. in a hurry- 
ing manner. 

Hurry-skurry (Ini'ri-sku'ri), adv. [^Turrjj 
and S'curri/.] Confusedly ; in a bustle. 

Run hurtyskurry round the floor. 

And o’er the bed and tester clamber. Gray. 

Hurry-skurry (hubl-sku'ri), n. Fluttering 
haste; great confusion. [Colloq.] 

Hurst (iierst), n. [A. Sax. Imvst, hyrst, O.D. 
horst, O.H.G. hurst, hurst, a grove', a wood; 
S w. hurst, a shrub, a thicket. ] 1. A wood or 
grove ; a word found in. many names, as 
in 

From each rising hurst. 

Where many a goodly oak had carefully been uurst. 

Drayton, 

2. In htr. a charge representing a small 
group of trees generally borne upon a 
mount ill base. 

Hurt (hert), v, t, pret. <fe pp. hurt; ppr. hurt- 
imj. [Comp. B. hurt, a blow, a push, liorten, 
to jostle; but probably from 0. Fr. liurter, to 
strike; Fr. heurt, a liit, a knock, heurter, to 
knock against; It. uffara, to hit, to knock; per- 
haps of Celtic origin; comp. W. htvyrdd, a 
push, a thrust, a blow.] l. To cause physical 
pain to; to wound or bruise painfully; as, the 
body is hurt by a severe' blow or by tight 
clothes. —2. To cause injury, loss, or dimi- 
nution to ; to impair in value, quality, use- 
fulness, beauty, or pleasure; to injure; to 
damage; to hai’in. 

Virtue may be assailed, but never7i?<rrA Miiton. 

Si To give mental pain to; to wound the 
feelings of; to annoy; to grieve. ‘I am 
angry and /mrt.b Thackeray. 

Hurt (li6rt), n. 1. Anything that gives jjain 
to the body; a wound, a bruise, or the like. 

The pains of .sickness and hurts, Locke. 

2. Injury; loss; damage; detriment. 

Why should damage grow to the hurt of the kings? 

Ezra iv. sa 

Syn. Wound, bruise, injury, harm, damage, 
loss, detriment, mischief, bane, disadvan- 
tage. 

Hurt, Heurt (hert), n. A name given by 
heralds to an azure or blue roundle; and 
by some writers supposed to repre.sent a 
wound, by others the hurtleberry, from 
which the name is derived. 

Hurter (hert'er), n. One who hurts. 

Hurter (lubd'er), n. fFr. ha'urtoir, from 
heurter, to knock against.] Milit a piece 
of wood at the lower end of a platform, to 
prevent the wheels of a gun-carriage from 
injuring the parapet. 

Hurtful (lifirt'ful), a. Tending to impair or 
destroy; injurious; mischievous ; occasion- 
ing loss or destruction; as, negdigence is 
hurtful to property ; intemperance is hurt- 
ful to health.— S yn. Pernicious, destructive, 
harmful, baneful, prejudicial, detrimental, 
disadvantageous, mischievous, injurious, 
noxious, unwholesome. 

Hurtfully (hart'fuMi), adv. In a hurtful 
maimer; injuriously; mischievously. 
Hurtfulness (h6rtTiil-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being hurtful; injuriousnesa; mis- 
chievousness. 

Hurtle (h^rTI), uf. pret. <fc pp. 
ppr. /mrilififf. [From hurt ] l.f To meet 
in .slioek and encounter; to clash; to jo.stle. 

Tog-ether h7trt/ed both their steeds, and brake 
• Each other’s neck. , Fairfax. 

2, To move rapidly; to rush or wheel sud- 
denly; to skirmish. 

Now cuffing close, now chasing- to and fro, 

Now hurtling round, advantage for to take. 

Speftser. 

£t. To make a sound suggestive of hostile 
clash or of something dangerous; to sound 
threateningly; to resound. 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air. Shah, 
Hurtle t (ht^rTI), v.t, l. To move with vio- 
lence or impetuosity ; to whirl round ; to 
brandish. 

His harmful club he ’gan to hurtle high. Spenser. 

2, To push forcibly; to hurl. 

And he him hurtleth -with his horse adown, 

' , ■ ■ Chancer, 

Hurtleberry (heFtl-be-ri),?i. Whortlobeny, 
VacciniumMyrUllus. See Whortleberry. 
Hurtlen,t pr'^es, tense pi. of hurtle. —All 
hurtle a forth, all rush forth, or push for- 
ward. Spemer. 

Hurtless (hurtles), a. 1. Inflicting no in- 
jury; harmless; innocent; innoxious; as, 
tette blows. 

Gentle Dame, so and -so treiv. Spenser. 
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2. Becciving no injury; as, he escaped hicrt- 
te from the fray. 

Hurtlessly (hert'les-li), adv. Without 
harm. [Eare.] 

Hurtlessness (hert'los-nes), n. The state or 
qiuility of being hurtle.«s; harmlessness. 
[Hare.] 

Hurtoir (her'twor), 71 . Milit. same a.s 
Hurter. 

Hurt-sickle (hert'sik-l), 71 , A plant, Ccii- 
tau7'ea Qyauus, which grows in eornfiedds: 
so named because it is trouldesome to cut 
down. 

Hurty (h6rPi), a. In hey', sown or strewed 
with hurts, without any regard to number. 
See Hurt, 

Husband (huz'band), n. [A. Sax. hushonda, 
the master of the house or family— /ids, a 
house, and honda, a liouaeholder, ahmsband- 
man, a peasant; comp. Icel. husbdudi, Ban. 
hmishond, Sw. Imsbonde, the mustor of the 
house; A. Sax. hiXau, Icol. him, G. Ixmeii, to 
inhabit, to cultivate, to till] l.f The male 
head of a hou.seliold; one who directs the 
economy of a family,— 2 . t A tiller of tlie 
ground; a husbandman. 

In those fields 

The painful hushand ploughing up Ins ground, 

Shall find all fret witli rust, both pikes tiind shields. 

Hakeruill, 

3. A man joined to a woman liy marriage: 

the correlative of 4. The male of a 

pair of the lower animaLs; a male animal 
kept for breeding purposes, 

Ev'n though a nnowy ram thou .shak behold, 

Prefer him not in haste, for huskand to thy fold. 

Dry den, 

5. Maut. an agent for the owners of a vessel 
employed to take tlio management of it so 
far as regards the purchasing of stores, see- i 
iiig that the ship is properly repaired and 1 
equipped, attending to the ship’s papers, i 
receiving payment of freights, &c.; com- I 
inonly called Ship's Husband.— Q. One who 1 
manages wcdl and thriftily; a good and 
frugal manager; au economist. 

I thank God I hear evei- 3 »where that my name is 
I up for a good husband to the king. Pepys' Diary, 

: Husband (huz'ljand). v.t 1. To direct and 
manage with frugality; to use or employ 
in the manner be.st suited to produce the 
greatest effect; to spend, apply, or use with 
economy. 

It xva-s in the parliaraeut of j6oi that the oppo-sition, 
-which had during forty years been silently gathering 
and kiisbanditig strength, fought its first great 
battle, and won its first victory, Mamulay. 

2. To till, as land; to cultivate. 

Land so trim mxd wfi]\ hu.i'hjuded. B'uelyn, 

3. To supply with a husband, [Bare.] 

Think you I am no stronger than iny sex. 

Being SQ father'd and so Shak. 

Husbandable (huz'band-a-bl ), a. Capable 
of being husbanded or managed with eco- 
nomy. [Eare.] 

Husbandage ^huz^band-aj), n. Hant. the 
agent’s or .sliip’s liusband’s allowance or 
commission for attending’ to business mat- 
ters connected with a ship. 

Husbaud-land (huz/Imnd-land), 7t. An old 
Scotch term for a division of land contain- 
ing 2d acres, that is, as much as could be 
tilled by a plough, or mowed by a scythe by 
the husbandman. Simmond.^, 

Husbaixdless (huz'band-les), a. Bestitute 
of a husband. 

Husbandly (huzd}and-ii), a. Frugal; thrifty. 
[Eare.] 

Husbandman (InizOmnd-man), 72 . 1. f TJie 
master of a family, Chauce’)\—2, A farmer; 
a cultivator or tiller of the ground; one en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

Husbandry (huz'band-ii), 71 . l. Manage- 
ment of domestic affairs ; domestic econo- 
my; good management; frugality; thrift. 

Lorenzo, I commit into jfour hands 

The husbandry and manage of my house. Shak. 

There’s husbandry in heaven ; 

Their candles are all out. Shalt. 

2. The business of a husbandman or farmer, 
comprehending the various branches of agri- 
culture. -—3. The product of husbandry or 
cultivation of the soil. 

Ala.s, she {Peace) hath from France too long been 
chased, 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting hr its own fertility, Shak. 

Husk (hush), cfr. [A word probably of inter- 
jectional origin; comp, hist, whist, Gc. husch, 
Ban. hys, hyst\ Silent; still; quiet; as, 
they are hush as death. ^The loud revelry 
grew hush.' Keats. . 

Husk (hush), r.t. i. To still; to silence; to 
calm; to make quiet; to repress the noise 
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I or clanumr of; a.s, to hush the noisy crowd; 
I the winds were husked. 

My tongue shall hush again this storjn of war, 
Shak. 

2. To appease: to allay; to calm, as commo- 
tion or agitation. 

Wilt thou then 

Hush my cares? Otway. 

— To hush up, to suppress ; to procure 
silence concerning; to keep concealed. ' This 
matter is hushed up. ' Pope, 

Hush (hu.sh), v.i. To be still; to be .silent; 
used chiefly in the imperative, as an ex- 
clamation— be still; be silent or quiet; make 
no noise. 

At these strangers’ presence every one did hush. 

Spenser. 

Tliere’.s sometJiing else to do; hush .nnd be iimte, 

Or else our spell is marr'd. Shak. 

Hush (hush), 11 . Stillnes.s; quiet. ‘It is 
j the hush of night.’ Byron. 

Hushaby (huslr'a-bi), 'rt. Tending to quiet 
I or lull. JMec. Rev, 

i Hushert (hu,sh'er), 71. A n u.s]ier. Spenser. 
Hush-money (huslTnmn-i), n. A bribe to 
secure silence; money paid to keep Ijack 
information or disclosure of facts. 

A dexterous steward, when his tricks arc found, 
Hush.money setids to all the jicighhonrs round. 
Swift. 

Husk (husk), n, [Allied to B, hulze, O.X). 
hulsche, huldsche, M.II.G. hulsche, G. hulse, 
a husk ; it seems to be equivalent to 
E. hull, a husk, 'uith sk as a termination. 
See Hull. ] The external covering of cer- 
tain friiit.s or seeds of plants ; glume ; hull ; 
rind; chaff. ‘Husks wlierain the acorn era- 
died. ’ Shak. ‘ Eating draff and husks. ’ Shak. 
Husk (husk), v.t. To strip off tlie external 
integument 01 * covering of; as, to husk 
maize. 

Husked (huskt), a. Covered with a husk. 
Husker (husk''er), n. One ivlio or that which 
Inisks. 

Huskily (husk'i-Ii), adv. In a husky man- 
ner; dryly; hoarsely. 

Huskiness (huskd-nes), n. The state of 
heing husky; dryne.ss; roughness; hoarse- 
ness. 

‘ I tell no lies,’ said the butcher, with the same mild 
huskiness as before. Geo. F.itct. 

Husking (husk'ing), n. 1. The act of strip- 
ping oif husks, as of Indian corn, — 2. A 
meeting of neighbours and other friends in 
the house of a farmer in aiitunm evenings 
to assist in Imsking maize. [United States.] 

For now the cowhouse filled, the harvest home, 

The invited neighbours to the husking come. 

f . Dariow. 

Huskiug-bee (huslUing-be), 11. [United 
States.] Same as BuHdiig, 2. 

Husky (hnsk'i), cv. 1, Abounding with hii-sks; 
consisting of husks; resembling husks; 
rough.— 2. [Allied to Aowsa,] Bough in tone, 
as sound; not clear; harsh; hoarse. 

‘Bed it was,' said the butcher, in his good-natured 
husky treble, ^ Geo. Mliot. 

Huso (hu'so), 9L [O.H.G. Miso, hmimi, 
the huso.] A ganoid fish with free brauchirc 
and ganoid plates, belonging to the genus 
Acipenser (which see). It is frequently 
.found exceeding 12 and 15 feet in length, 
and weighing more than 1200 lb.s. li'he fin ea t 
isinglass is made froni its swim-bladder. 
It inhabits the Batmbe and the rivers 01 
Eiissia. 

Hussar (hii-zar'), n. [G. /niMr, from Hniig, 
huszm', from husz, twenty, because in the 
wars against the Turks every twenty faini- 
lje.s were bound to furnish one cavalry .sol- 
dier.] Originally one of the national cavalry 
of Hungary and Croatia; now one of the 
light cavalry of Europeaiuirmies. 

Hussif (Imz/zif), ?i. [Contr. for hoiiseivife.] 
A sempstress’s case for holding lier imple- 
ments and materials, as needles, thimble, 
cotton, worsted, &c. ; a lady’s companion. 
Hussite (Ims'it), n. A follower of John 
Him, tlie Bohemian religious reformer, who 
was burned ill 1415. 

Hussy (liiir/zi), 71. [Contr. from husivife, 
hoimidfe.} 1. The female head of a house; 
a housewife.— 2. A bad or worthless woman 
or gti’l; a jade; a jilt.— S. A forward girl; a 
pert, frolicsome ivench : used jocosely or 
endearingly.— 4.+ An economist; a tlirifty 
woman,— 5- A housewife’s case for holding 
needles, pin.s, scissors, thim)>le, thread, Ac, 
Hustjt a. Silent; whist. Chaucer. 
Hus-THlg (hus'ting), n. [Icel. See 
Hustings.] A meeting or conference. Loyvp 
fellow. 

fcstillgs(hus''tingz), 71. pi, [A. Sax. kustiug, 
from Icel. hiis-thing, au assembly, a council 
—Mis, a house, and thing, a cause, a council. ] 
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1. A name given to a com-fc formerly held in 
many cities of England, as (.Ireat Yarmouth, 
Inniwln, York, I^orwich, hut especially ap- 
plied to a court lield within the city of Loudon 
before the lord-mayor, recorder, and sheriffs. 
It formerly had exclusive jurisdiction in all 
real and mixed actions for the recovery of 
land witliin the city, except ejectment, but 
its jurisdiction has fallen into comparative 
desuetude.— 2. Tlie temporary platform on 
which, previous to the passing of the Ballot 
Act of 1872, candidates stood when address- 
ing those whom they wished to represent in 
parliament; usually in connection with a 
polling booth. 

I stood on the hitsims'S ' . . . less like a candidate 
than an unconcerned spectator of a public meeting. 

Bitrke. 

Hustle (hus'I), v.t. [D. hutselen, hutsen, to 
jumble, to shuffle amongst one another; Sw. 
hiitla, to shuffle.] To shake together con- 
fusedly; to jostle; to crowd upon so as to 
shove about roughly; to crush out or about 
rudely; as, he was hustled off the course. 

‘ Things infinite and eternal hustled in the 
crowd by tilings of the passing hour.’ Dr, 

Hustle (husT), vA, pret. pp. hmtled; ppr. 
hustttmj. To push or crowd; to move about 
in a confused crowd; to move with difficulty 
and attempted haste; to shamble hurriedly. 

Every theatre had its footmen’s gallery; an army 
of the liveried race hustled round every chapel-door. 

Thackeray. 

Leaving the kina', -who had hustled along tlie floor 
with his dress wofully ill-arrayed. Sir Iv, Scott. 

Huswife (lius''wif or Imv/zif), n, 1. A house- 
wife; the female head of a house; a female 
economist ; a thrifty woman. ‘The bounte- 
ous himvfife Nature.’ Shale.-— 2. A worthless 
woman; a bad manager; a hussy; a jilt. See 
■ Hussy.’ 

Doth fortune play the husnuife with me now? Shak, | 
8. Same as Him?/, 4, 

Huswife (hus'wif), v.t. To manage with i 
economy and fnigsility: said of a woman. I 
Huswlfely (husVif-li), a. Like a huswife; 
thrifty; economical; frugal. 

Huswifely (hus'wif-li), adu. Like a huswife; ’ 
thriftily; economically; frugally. 

Huswifery (hus'wif-ri), n. The business of i 
managing the concerns of a family by a 
female; female domestic management. 

Good h7es7vlfery trleth. 

To rise with the cock ; 

111 husu/iyery Vwth 
Till nine of the clock. Tusser. 

Hut Glut), n. [The same word as D. G. 
hiiile, Dan. /ij/ite, Sw. hydcla, almt Probably 
allied to E. hide, to conceal; 0,G. /mdan, to 
cover; W. cwt, a hovel; E. coi.] 1. A small 
house, hovel, or cabin; a mean lodge or 
dwelling; a cottage. 

Sore pierced by wintry wind, 

How many shrink into the sordid 
Of cheerless poverty! Thomson, \ 

2. Mint, a wooden structure for the housing { 
of troops during a sojourn in camp. Some ! 
are as large as to accommodate lOO men. 

Hut Guit), vJ. pret. & pp. hutted; ppr. Imt- 
iing. To place in huts, as trooi)s encamped 
in winter ftuarters. "The troops hutted 
among the heights of Morristown.’ IrUng, 
Hut (hut), v.i. To take lodgings in lints. 
Hutch (hnch), n, [Fr. huche, a chest, from 
Med. L./i'wifc«, a chest; probably of Teutonic I 
origin, and from the same root as hut.} 1. A I 
chest, box, coffer, bin, or other receptacle i 
in which things may be stored or animals 
confined or caught; as,a grain-Jiutc/i; a rab- 
bit-ZiMfcA. "Totlry them well and keep thein 
in or close casks.’ MoTti7ner , — 

2. In mining, a low wheeled waggon in 
which coal is drawn up out of the pit.— 

3. A measure of 2 Winchester bushels. 
Hutch (huch), V. t. To hoard or lay up, as in 

a chest. 

And, that no corner might 
Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 
She htftch'd the all-worshipp’d ore, and precious gems, 
To store her children with. Milton, ' 

Hutchinsia (huch-in'si~a), n. [After Miss 
Hutchins, a distinguished Irish cryptoga- 
misi] A germs of .small annuals with pln- 
nately divided leaves and small white 
ffowers, of the nat. order Cruciferm. H. pe~ 
Arm grows on rocks and walls in the west 
: of England and in Wales. 

Hutchinsonian (Imch-in-so'ni-an), n, A fol- 
lower of the opinions of John Hutchi^ison, 
of Yorkshire, England, a philosopher and 
naturalist of the eighteentli centnry, who 
rejected Newton’s doctrine of gravitation, 
and maintained that the Old Testament 


Scriptures embraced a compilete .system of 
natural philosophy as well as of religion. 
Huttoniau (hut-to'ui-an), a. In geol. relat- 
ing to that theory of the earth which was 
first advanced by Dr. Hutton, and which is 
otherwise called the Plutonic theory. See 
Plutonic. 

Huvettet Gi^i-vet),n. [Fr.] A covering for 
the head of a soldier. 

Hux (links), u.t To fish for, as pUce, with 
hooks and lines fastened to floating blad- 
ders. 

Huxter (huk'ster), u. i. Same as Huckster. 
Huzvaresh. (huz-va'resh), n. Same as Feh- 
lem. It is the dialect Into which the Zend- 
Avesta of Zoroaster was translated during 
the Sassanian dynasty in Persia. 

Huzzt (huz), v.i. To buzz; to murmur. 

‘ Huzzing and burring in the preacher's ear. ’ 
Latimer. 

Huzza (huz-zLi'), imterj. A form of Hurrah 
(which see). 

I have observed that the loudest httzsas gjiyen to 
a great man in triumph, proceed not from his friends, 
btit the rabble. Foye. 

Huzza (hiiz-zaO, v.i. Same as Hwira/i. 

With that I huzzaed, and took a jump across the 
table. Tatter. 

Huzza (htiz-zii'), v. t. Same as Hurrah. 

He was huzzaed into the court by several thou- 
sand of weavers and clothiers. Addison. 

Hyaciuet (hiV-sin), n. Hyacinth, the pre- 
cious stone. ‘Deep empurpled asthe/ipa- 
cine.‘ Spenser. 

Hyacmth (hi'a-sinth), n, [L. Byacinthus; 
Gr. Hyakinthos, the name of a youth said 
to have been slain by Apollo, and changed 
into this flower.] 1. In bot. a plant of the 
genus Hyaeinthus, nat. order Liliaceie. See 
Hyacinthus.— 2. In mineral, a mineral, a 
variety of zircon, whose crystals, wlien dis- 
tinct, have the form of a four-sided prism, 
terminated by four rhombic planes, which 
stand on the lateral edges. Its structure 
is foliated, its lustre strong, its fracture 
concUoidal. Its prevailing colour is a red, 
in whidi the red is more or less tinged with 
yellow or brown. It is sometimes trans- 
parent, and sometimes only translucent. 
The name hyacinth is also given to varieties 
of the garnet or cinnamon stone, the 
sapphire, and topaz. 

Hyacinthlan Gd-a-sintli'i-an), a. Hyaeinth- 
iiie. 

Hyacinthine (lu-a-sinth^In), a. Made of 
hyacinth; consisting of hyacinth; resembling 
hyacinth in colour, &c. ; of a violet, purple, 
dark auburn, or brown colour. 

Hyacinthine lozk.^ 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 

Clustering;. Milton, 

Hyaeinthus (hi-a-sinth'us), n. A genus of | 
liliaceous bulbous plants, including about 
thirty species, natives of Central Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. H, ormitalis has beeiiloiig 
celebrated for the immense varieties whicli 
culture has produced from it. It is a native 
of the Levant, and grows in abundance about 
Aleppo and Bagdad. The root is a tunicated 
bulb; the leaves are broad and green; the 
scape is erect, bearing numerous often 
drooping bell-shaped flowers of almost all 
colours. The hyacinth appears first to have 
been cultivated as a garden flower by the 
Dutch about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. It was introduced into England 
about the end of that century, and is now 
perhaps the most popular of cultivated 
bulbous plants. II. romarms (tlie Eomun 
hyacinth), a small white-blossomed fragrant 
species, is often grown as an early spring 
flower. 

Hyads, Hyades Gd^adz, hi'a-dez), «. jsL [Gr. 
hyades, from /lyo, to rain.] In asiron. a 
cluster of five stars in the Bull's Head, 
supposed by the ancients to indicate the 
approach of rainy weather when they rose 
with the sun. This notion was derived from 
the fable of the daughters of Atlas and 
Pleione^ who, overwhelmed with grief at the 
fate of their brother Hyas, who was torn in 
pieces by a bull, wept so violently that the 
gods in compassion took them into heaven 
and placed them in the Bull’s forehead, 
where they still continued to weep. 

Hyaena (hi-ffna), n. Same as Hyena. 
Hyaenidsa (hl-e'ni-de), n. pi The Hyena 
family, of which the genus Hyena is the 
■ ' type. See Hyena. 

Hysenodon (hi -e 'no -don), n. [Hycena, 
hyena (which see), and Gr. odous, odooitos, 
a tooth.] A genus of fossil carnivorous 
quadrupeds found in the eocene and mio- 
eene strata of the tertiaries. The species, 


of which two have been discovered, were 
about the size of the leopard, and were 
distinguished by their flesh-cutting teeth. 
Hya-hya (hfa-hi'a), n. Tabernmnmitaim 
utilis, one of the innocuous milky plants 
called cow-trees in South America. 
Hyalsea (lu-a-le'a), n. [Gr. hyalos, glass.] 
A genus of pteropods or molluscs fimiishetl 
with lateral fin-like organs for swimming. 
Hyalma has the appearance of a bivalve with 
.soldered valves, through the upper one of 
which the animal sends forth two large, 
yellow, and violet wings or flns, by the aid 
of which it moves with great velocity on tlie 
surface of the sea. The head is indistinct 
and without eyes. It occurs in the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Mediterranean. 

Hyalseidse (M-al-^'i-de), n. jA. A family of 
pteropods, of which the genus Hyahea is the 
type. 

Hyalescence (In-al-es'sens), n. The act or 
process of becoming transparent as glass. 
Hyaline Gd'al-in), a. [Gr. hyalinos, from 
hyalos, glass.] Glassy; resembling glass; 
consisting of glass; crystalline; transparent. 
Hyaline (hi'al-in), n. i. The glassy surface 
of the sea, ’ The clear hyaline, the glassy 
sea,' Milton, —2. In physiol, a pellucid 
substance which, according to some, origim 
ates the cell-nucleus. 

Hyalite (hi'al-it), -a. [Gr. hyalos, glass.] 
A pellucid variety of opal, resembling 
colourless gum or resin. It consists chiefly 
of silica, and is white, sometimes with a 
shade of yellow, blue, or green, and occurs 
in small concretions or incrustations on 
basaltic rocks. 

Hyalography (hi-al-og'ra-fl), n, [Gr. 
hyalos, glass, and graphd, to write.] The 
lu’t f>f writing or engraving on glass. 
Hyaloid (hfal-oid), a, [From Gr. hyalos, 
glass, and cidos, likeness.] Eesemhlirig 
glass ; vitriform ; transparent. -- Hyaloid 
mmnbrane, the capsule of the vitreous 
himiour of the eye. 

Hyalomelan (hi-al-om'e-lan), n. [Gr. 
hyalos, glass, and inelas, black.] A black, 
coloured mineral, consisting chiefly of silica, 
alumina, lime, and protoxide of iron. With 
borax it fuses into a transparent glass. 
Hyalonemidse (lu'al-d-ne"mi-ae), a. pi 
[Gr. hyalos, glass, 7iem.a, a thread, and 
eidos, resemblance. ] A family of glass 
sponges, comprising the glass -rope of 
J apan (Eyalonema Sieholdii). 
Hyalosiderite (Wa-16-sid"er-it), n, [Gr. 
hyalos, glass, and sideros, iron.] A brown 
ferruginous variety of olivine or chrysolite, 
containing more iron than any other vaiiety. 
Hyalotype (hi-al'o-tii)), n. [Gr. hyalos, glass, 
and typos, representation. ] A positive photo- 
graphic picture taken on glass. 
Hybernacle, Eybernate, Hybernation 
( hi -ber 'na - kl, hi ' her- nat, hi-bcr-iuVshon), 
See Hibernaclb, Hibernate, Hiberna- 
tion. 

Hyblsean (hi-ble’an), a. Pertaining to 
Ilyhla, in Sicily, a locality noted for its 
honey. 

Hybodont (hib'o-dont), n. A fish of the 
genus Hybodus (wliicff see). 

Hybodns (hib'o-dus), n. [Gr. hybos, a hump, 
and odous, a tooth. ] A. genus of fossil fishes 
that prevailed throughout the oolitic, tri- 
assic, and cretaceous periods. They are 
allied to the sharks. 

Hybrid (hybrid or hib'rid), n. [From L. 
/ly&riiia, a hybrid; origin doubtful.] A 
mongrel or mule ; an animal or plant, the 
produce of a female animal or plant which 
has been impregnated by a male of a dif- 
ferent variety, species, or genus. The most 
common hybrids are those which result 
from the connection of different Yarietie.s of 
the same species, as the produce of the horse 
and ass, of the wild boar and domestic sow; 
and, among vegetables, the endless modi- 
fications resulting from analogous impreg- 
nation from varieties of the rose and other 
ornamental or useful plants. Hybrids have 
also been obtained, though less frequently, 
from different species of plants, insects, 
fishes, birds, and mammals. In the latter 
class the most common and useful hybrid is 
that produced between the horse and the 
ass, denominated par excellence ‘the mule.' 
Some rare instances have occurred of hybrids 
resulting from the comiectiou of animals of 
different genera. Hybrids are commonly 
sterile, or propagate only with an individual 
of pure breed. 

Hybrid, Hybridous (hi'brid or hib'rid, 
hiflirid-us or hib'rid-us), a, IMoiigrel; pro- 
duced from the mixture of two species. 
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Hybridism (lifbrid-iztn or IiiTt/rid-izm), n. 
bame as Hybridity. 

To tack on to a Gothic root a classical termination 
(and vice versd) is to be guilty of hyfn-idisvt. . . , 
Hybridism is the commonest fault that accompanies 
tile introduction of new words. Latham. 

Hybridist (hi'brid-ist or liib'rid-ist), n. One 
who hybridizes. Quart, Uav. 

Hybridity (hi-bri d'i4i or liib-rid'i-ti), n. The 
state of being hybrid; mongrel state. 

Hybridizable (lii'brid-iZ'a*bl or hib'rid-iz-a- 
bl ), a. Capable of being hylnddized ; cap- 
able of producing a liybrid by union witli 
an individual of another species or stock. 

Hybridizablc genera are rarer than is generally 
.supposed, even i'h gardens, %vhere they are so often 
operated upon under circumstances most favourable 
to the production of hybrids. y, D. Hooker. 

Hybridization (hi'brid-iz-a"slion or liibTid- 
iz-ii"slu:>n), n. The act of hybridizing or 
the state of being hybridized. 

Hybridize (h^brid-Iz or hibT*id-iz), To 
bring into the condition of producing a 
hybrid ; to produce by the union of indi- 
viduals of different species or stocks; to ren- 
der hybrid. 

Hybridizer (lu'brid-iz-er or htb'rid-!z-6r), n. 
He who or that which hybridizes. Barwin. 

Hybridous, a. See Hybuii:). 

Hydage (hid'aj), n. A land-tax. See Hri)- 

AdE. 

Hydatid (hid'a-tid), n. [Gr. hydatis, from 
hydbr, water.] In physiol, a term indefinitely 
applied to several distinct objects of a 
vesicular or cyst-like character, foiuid in 
the bodies of men and certain animals. True 
hydatids were formerly regarded as cystic 
entozoa, for example Gysticercus, Ccenurus, 
and Echinococcus, but all these forms are 
now known to be larval stages of tape- 
worms. These hydatids may occur in almost 
any part of the body, and have been observed 



Hydatid (Echinococcus veterinormn). 


I, Contracted. 2, Expanded. 3, Cyst reproducing 
by external gemniation, 

in man, the ape, the ox, the siieep, the 
horse, the camel, the pig, the kangaroo, and 
some other vegetable -feeders. They are 
generally inclosed In an external sac, which 
is attached to the tissue of the organ in 
which it is situated. J’alse hydatids are 
simple serous cysts, either occurring alone 
or in clusters, whose mode of origin is not 
distinctly understood. Such hydatids occur 
in the ovaries and uterus. 

Hydatiform (hid'at-i-form), a. iEydatid 
(which see), andL./ema-, shape.] Resembl- 
ing a hydatid. 

Hydatism (hid'a-tizm), n. In med. a sound 
produced by the motions of an effused fluid 
in some cavity of the body. 
Hydatoid(hid'a-toid), a. [Gr. kydor, hydatos, 
water, and efdas, resemblance.] Resembling 
water in nature, (lualifcy, ai7pearance, oi* con- 
sistence. 

Hydatoid (hid'a-toid), n. In anat. (a) the 
membrane inclosing and belonging to the 
aqueous humour of the eye. (b) The aque- 
ous humour itself. 

Hyde (hid), n. A portion of land. See 
Ewr 

Hydnei (hid''ne-i), n. pi [From Gr. hydnes, 
watery, moist, nourishing.] A nat. order 
of hymenomycetous fungi, distinguished by 
tlie liymenium feeing broken up into fiat 
teeth, or variously flattened into spines, 

’ tubercles, granules, &;c. Maunder. 

Hydra (lirdra), n. [h. hydra; Gr. hydra, 
ixmn hydbr, water.] 1. In Greek myth, a 
: serpent or monster in the lake or marsh of 
Lermea, in Argolis, represented as having 
many heads, one of which, being cut off, was 
immediately succeeded by another, unless 
the wound was cauterized. The destruction 
of this monster was one of the twelve labours 
of Hercules, See cut Hercules. Hence— 

2. JMultifarious evil; evil or misfortune 
arising from many sources and not easily 
to be surmounted. 

AtuI yet the of my cares renews 
Still new-born sorrows of her fresh disdain. 

Daniel, 

3. A southern constellation running along 
the south of Cancer, Leo, and Virgo,— 4. A 
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genus <7f fresh-water polypes of a very low 
type of structure. There are various spe- 
cie.s, as H. 'vindis, JI. fused, 11, vulyarLs, 
Tlie body is in the form of a cylinltrical 
I tulie, composed of two fuiuhimeiital layers, 

I the ectoderm and endoderm, the former 
c(mtuiniMg in one variety green granules 
identical with the chlorophyll of plants. The 
l)ase is disc-shaped, and by it the animal 
can attach itself to any body, being cap- 
able of sliiftiiig its position. The mouth 
is surrounded by a circle of extremely con- 1 
tractile tentacles, by wliicli the animal I 
obtains its food, and which are richly en- 
dowed with the urticating organa or thread 
cells so common ill the order. The mouth 
opens immediately into the stomach, and 
there are no internal organs of any kind, nor 
anal oriflee. The Hydra may be divided 
into almost any nunilier of fragments, and 
each portion liecoraes developed into afresh 
independent polypite. Reproduction is ef- 
fected by gemmation as well as by the pro- 
duction of ova and sperm-cells. 
Hydrachnidse (hi-drak'ni-de), n. pi [Gr. 
hydor, water, araehnes, a spider, and eidos, 
resemblance.] The water-mites, a division 
of the AcaridtB (wliich see). 

Hydracid (In-drasTd), n. [Gr. hydbr, water, 
and acid.] In cheni. an old term for an 
acid whose base is hydrogen. 
Hydradephaga (hi-dra-def a-ga), n. pi [Gr. 
hydbr, water, and phayb, to eat.] Same as 
H ydrocantkaridw. 

Hydraform (hi'dra-fomi), a. Resembling 
the common fresh-water polype (Hydra) in 
form. 

Hydragogue (hi'dra-gog), ?i. [Gr. hydra- 
(jogos— hydbr, water, and agoge, a leading 
or drawing, from ago, to lead or drive.] In 
med. (a) an active purgative, as jalap, which 
I a great flux from the intestinal 

membrane, and which consequently gives 
' rise to very Wcatery stools. (6) A remedy 
believed to be capable of drawing off serum 
effused into any part of the body. 
Hydra-Iieaded (luTlra-hed-ed), a. [From 
the fabulous Hydra, slain by Hercules.] 
Lit. having many heads, each of which is 
renewed as it is cut off; hence, as applied 
to abuses, nuisances, vices, and the like, 
incapable or very difficult of extirpation, 
by reason of having numerous sources, and 
a tendency to simiiig up again after tem- 
porary repression; multiform and tending 
constantly to recur. 

Hydrangea (hl-dran'je-a), n. [Gr. hydbr, 
water, and angeion, a vessel.] A genus of 
sliriibs or herbs of the nat. order Saxifraga- 
ceai, containing about tbirty-three species, 
natives of Asia and America. The garden 
liydrangea {B. hortensis) U a native of 
China, and was introduced into this country 
by Sir J. BanlvS in 1790. It is a favourite 
for the beauty and size of its flowers. 
Hydrangeacese (hi-dran'je-a"se-e), n. pi A 
nat. order of perigynous exogeiis, of the 
Saxifragal alliance, of which the genus 
Hydrangea (which see) 
i& the type. It is now 
regarded as a sub -order 
of Saxifragace^e, 

Hydrant (liTdrant), n. 

[Gr. hydraino, to im- 
gate, from hijdbr, wa- 
ter. ] A pipe with suit- 
able valves and a spout 
by which water is raised 
and discharged from a 
nmin pipe; also, a street Hydrant, 
fountain. 

Hydranth. (hf dranth), n, [Hydra, a genus 
of polypes, md anthos, a flower.] Same as 
Polyp'Ue, 

In an early stage of its existence every hydrozoon 
is represented by a single hydranth, but, in the 
majority of the Hydrozioa, new hydranihs are de- 
veloped from that first formed by a process of gem- 
mation or fission. Huxley. 

Hydrargillite (lii-drlir'jil-It), n. [Gr, kydor, 
water, and argiUos, clay.] The crystalline 
variety of gibbsite, a hydrous oxide of alu- 
mina. 

Hydrargyrate (hi-drariji-riit), a. Of or per- 
taining to mercury. 

Hydrargyrum (Iri-drariji-rum), n, [L., from 
Gr, hydbr, water, and argyrion, a piece of 
silver, silver.] Quicksilver or mercury. See 
Merourv. 

Hydrastis (hi-dras'tis), n. [From Gr. hydbr, 
water, from the plants growing in moist 
situations.] A genus of plants, of the nat. 
order R.ammculacejc. Tire only known 
species is B. canademis, a small perennial 
herb, with a thick knotted Tootstoefc, a 
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single radical leaf, and a .simple two-leaved 
hairy stem which hears a .solitary greenish- 
white flo%ver. It is a native of Kortli Ame- 
rica. The root is bitter and acts on the 
system as a tonic. It is also used in dyeing, 
and gires a beautiful yellow colour; hence 
the name ydlow-root sometimes given to it. 
Hydrate (luMrat), n. [Gr. hydbr, water.] 
j In chem. a comiiound containing oxygen 
i and hydrogen combined together, or sup- 
po.sed to be combined together, in the fom 
of water. 

Hydrated ( hi ' d rat - ed ), a. Formed into a 
iiydrate. 

Hydration (hi-dra'ahon), n. The act of 
moi.stenmg or impregnating with water; tho 
state of being moi.stened or impregnated 
with water ; the process of Itecoming a hy- 
drate. 

Hydraulic, Hydraulical (hi-dniFik, hi- 
di-nl'ili-al), a. [j?’r, hydraalique; .L. hydraul- 
iens; Gr. /p/dmuf is, an instrument of music 
played J,»y water— /iiydm-, water, and aulos, 
a pipe.] Pertaining to hydraulics, or to 
fluids in motion. — Hydraulic cement, a 
cement having the property of becoming 
hard under water; a cement made of hydi’au- 
lic lime. — Hydraulic crane, a crane wrought 
by the pressure of water.— Hydraulic press, 
a machine in ivhich practical application is. 



Hydraulic or Bramah Press, 


made of the well-known principle in hydro- 
static.?, namely, that a pre.ssiu'e exerted on 
any part of the surface of a liquid is trans- 
initted undlniinislied to every part of the 
liquid and in all directions. By this appa- 
ratus great power is obtained for compress- 
ing objects, or drawing or lifting great 
iveights. The press is usually constructed 
as shown in the accompanying figure. By 
means of a small forcing pump (the handle 
of which is shown at A in first figure, the 
pistoii at A in second) water is injected into 
a strong cast-iron cylinder B, into which is, 
fitted the piston or ram c. The pressure 
transmitted by the water, acting upon the 
solid piston 0, slowly and powerfully ni*ge.s 
upwards the table p, tintil the requisite 
pressure is produced upon the materials 
placed between the upper and lower tables , 
of the press. The power of this machine 
increases in proportion to the dift'erence- 



Section of Force-pump, Plimger, &c., of Hydraulic 
. Press. 


between tbe diameter of the piston of the ■ 
forcing pump aud that of the large piston 0 ; 
thus, if the diameter of the former is 1 inclj 
and that of the latter 1 foot, the area of the 
cross section of the latter will be 144 times 
that of the former, and a pressure of 1 ton. 
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iipftii the former will exert a presesiire of 
144 tons upon the latter. On the pipe lead- 
ing from the force-pump is a safety-valve, 
and also a cock hy Arlucli the water from 
the cylinder is allowed to escape, so that 
the rara may descGiid ~-IIydrmdic lime, a 
species of lime that hardens in water, used 
for cementing under water. —H?/draMhe 
mm, a machine by which the momentum or 
w’cight of falling water can he made avail- 
ahlfVfor raising a portion of itself to a con- 
siderable height. ^ . ■ 

Hydraulicon (In-drald-kon), n. In ancient 
musical instrument played by means of 
water; a water-organ. 

Hydraulics (In-drf^'iks), n. That branch 
of science ivhich treats of the motion of 
liquids, the laws by which they are regu- 
lated, and the effects which they produce; 
or, as the word is now most commonly used, 
that department of engineering science 
which deals with the application of the 
motion of liquids to machinery» and of ma- i 
chinery to the motion of liquids. 
Eydrenterocele (M-dren-te'ro-ael), n. [Gr. I 
hydar, water, entaron, intestine, and Icele, a 
tumour. ] In med. intestinal hernia, the sac 
of whicli incloses water, 

Hydriad (Urdri-ad), n. [Gr, hydrias, from 
ht/du/', water.] In myth, a water nymph. 
Hydric (hi'drik), a. Of or pertaining to 
hydrogen. 

Hydrida (hi'dri-da), n. pi An order of fresh- 
water polypes of the sub-class Hydroida, of 
which the common green hydra is the type, 
SeeHyPKA. 

Hydrides (lii'dri-de), n. pi. [ Genus Eydrits, 
and Giv resemblance.] A family of 

colubrine serpents, sometimes limited^ to 
venomous sea-serpents iiihabitiiig tropical 
seas, and sometimes extended so as to iii- 
cliido also certain non- venomous fresh- 
water serpents. In all the nostril is fur- 
nished with a valve which prevents the 
ingress of water, so that they are enabled to 
pass through the water without injury to 
the organs of respiration. They breathe by 
lungs, swim like eels, and are from 2 to 5 
feet in length. 

Hydride (hiTlrid), n. In chem. a substance 
consisting of hydrogen combined with a 
metal, or some base which plays the part of 
a metal; as, hydride of benzyl 
Hydriodate (M'dri-d-dat), n: In chem, a 
salt of liydriodic acid. 

Hydriodic (lii-dri-oddk), a. iIIyd>rQgent and 
mdine.] In chem. a term a^)plied to an acid 
(HI) produced by the combination of hydro- 
gen and iodine. 

Hydrobarometer (ln'dro-ba-rom"et-6r), n, 
[Gr, hydor, water, and E. haronieter (which 
see).] An instrument for determining the 
depth of the sea by the pressure of the 
superincmnbent water. 

Hydrobenzainide (hx-dro-bea'^a-mid), ii. 
(C 2 iHisIS' 2 -) A- compound obtained by the 
action of ‘aqueous ammonia on bitter almond 
oil.: 

Hydroboracito (hi-drd-bo'ras-it), n. A 
mineral of a white colour with red spots, 
and resembling fibrous and foliated gypsum. 
It consists of lime, magnesium, boracic 
acid, and water. Chemically regarded, it 
is the hydrated borate of calcium and mag- 
nesium, . 

Hydrobrancliiata (hf (Ir6-brang-ki-a"ta), n, 

C. [Gr. hydur, water, and hranchia, gills.] 
XX zoel. gasteropodous mollusca which 
breathe ill water only. 

Hydrobromate (hx-dro-brS'mat), n. A salt 
of hydrobromic acid. 

Hydrobromdc(hi-dr6-hr6'mik),fl. Composed 
of hydrogen and bromine; as, hydrobroiniG 

■. ';:aeicl..' , 

Hydrocanthari (hx-dro-kan'tlxar-i), n. pi. 
[Gr. hyddr, water, kantharos, a beetle.] 
Water-beetles, a group containingthe Dytxs- 
cidax and GyrinidEe. 

Hydrocarbon (hi-dro-kffi’^botOj In chem, 
a compound of hydrogen and carbon. Or- 
ganic chemistry treats of the numerous 
hydrocarbons and their derivatives, which 
include paralfin, benzene, <fec. 
Hydrocarbonate t (hi-dro-kar'bon-at), n. 
Cai’bnretted hydrogen gas. 

Hydrocarburet (hi-dro-khribu-ret), n. An 
old name for carburetted hydrogen. 
Hydrocaulus(hi'dro-kg-lus), n. [Gr. hyddr, 
water, kaulos, a stem.] In zool. the main 
stem of the ccenosarc of a hydrozoon. 
Hydrocede (hxdlrd-sel), n. [Gr, hydroksle— 
kydor, xvater, and kele, a tumour.] In med. 
a collection of serous fluid in the areolar 
texture of the scrotum or in some of the 
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coverings either of the testicle or spermatic 
cord. 

Hydro cepbalic (hfdr5-se-fal"jk), a. Be- 
lated to or consisting in hydrocephalus. 
Hydrocephalus (hi-dro-sefa-lus). n [Gr. 
hydoT, water, and kephaU, the he«ad.] in 
med. an accumulation of fluid within the 
cavity of the cranium; dropsy of the brain. 
It occurs in several forms, and is a common 
and often serious disease of infancy, causing 
many deaths. , _ 

Hydrocharidaceee, Hydrochandese (hi- 
dro-ka'rid-a"se-e, ln'dro-ka-rid"e-e), n. pi. 
[Gr. hydbr, water*, and charis, grace.] A 

nat, order of moiiocotyledonous floating and 
creeping plants, inhabiting ditches, rivers, 
and lakes in various parts of the world. Sonie 
of the species are dioecious, 
spvralis, a memlxer of the order*, is a favour- 
ite object of microscopic examination, the 
circulation or I'otation of the cell-contents 
being well seen in tlie leaves. The genus 
Anacharis, so great a pest in canals, also 
belongs to it, as do the genera Hydrocharis, 
and Stratiotes or watei*-soldiers. 
Hydrocharis (hi-dro1m-ris), n. A genus of 
plants, including the frogbit (//. morsm 
rmim). See Frogbit. 

Hydrochlorate (hi-dro-klor'at), n. A salt 
of hydi’ochloric acid. 

Hydrochloric (hi-dro-kl6r'ik), <t. In chem. 
pertaining to, ox* compounded of, chlorine 
and hydrogen gas ;as,/i 2 /<f roc/iior iC acid. -Hy- 
drochloric acid (HCl) is a gaseous compound 
of hydrogen and chlorine. It is colourless, 
has a pungent odour and an acid taste. It 
is quite irrespirable, extinguishes flame, and 
dissolves very readily in water. A concen- 
trated aqueous solution of hydi’ochloric 
acid has been long known under the names 
of spirit of salt and muriatic acid. 
Hydrochcerus ( hi - drd - ke 'rus ), n. [ Gr. 
hyddr, water, and choiros, a pig.] A genus 
of rodent mammals of the family Cavidaj, 
the best-known member of which is R. 
Capybara, tlie capybax’ii or water-hog. See 
Capybaiu, 

HydrocorissB ( hl-dro-kor'i-se ), ii. pi [Gr. 
hydo 7 ', \v‘dtei\ and koris, a bug. ] The water- 
bugs, a tribe of heteropterous insects xvhxch 
live almost entirely in water and feed on 
other aquatic insects. It contains two 
families, the Notoneotidse or water-boat- 
men, and the Nepidai or water-scorpions. 
Hydroeotyle (hx-drd-ko'ti-le),n. pi [Gr. hy- 
dor, water, and cotyle, a cavity, in reference 
to the plants gi’owing in moist situations, 
and the leaves being hollowed like cups. ] A 
genus of plants of the nat. order Umbellif- 
ei’ce. H. TwUpam* (common pennywort) is a 
common British plant, growing in boggy 
places and on the edges of lakes and rivulets. 
It has round peltate leaves, and small sim- 
ple umbels of pale pink flowers. About 70 
species are known, one of which (ff. asia- 
Uca) is employed in India as an alterative 
tonic. 

Hydrocyanate (lii-dro-sFan-at), n. In chem. 
a salt of hydrocyanic acid. 

Hydrocyanic (hr drS-sI-an " ik), a. [From 
tlie hydro- of hydrogm, and the : cyan- of 
cyanogen.l In chem. pertaining to or de- 
I’ived from the combination of hydrogen and 
cyanogen ; as, hydrocyanic actd.-^Bydrocy- 
anio add (ROE), a colourless liquid which 
solidifies at 6“ F, to f eathei-y crystals, and 
boils at 80°. Its specific gravity is about 0 '7. 
It dissolves in all proportions in water, form- 
ing a liquid which reddens litmus paper 
but slightly. It is found in laurel leaves 
and in many stone fruits, and gives to bitter 
almonds their peeuliai' flavour. Hydrocyanic 
acid is frequently used medicixxaUy as a 
powerful sedative and anti-irritant, espe- 
cially to allay cough in phthisis, and to 
mitigate the spasmodic action of whooping- 
cough. It requires to be employed with 
much caution, as it is one of the strongest 
poisons known. Called also Pnmic Add. 
Hydxocyst (hl'dro-sist), [Gr. hydra, a 
water-serpent, and kystis, a bladder, a cyst.] 
In zool. a process, a sort of feeler, attached 
to the coixiosarc of the PhysoxflxoridsQ, an 
order of oceanic Hydrozoa, 
HydrodictyeaB(hx-dr6-dik-tFe-e), n, pi [Gr. 
hyddi', water, and diJetyon, a net.] Aii order 
of greexx-spored algax, the members of which 
are remarkable for the beauty and peculi- 
arity of their structure, as well as the singu- 
larity and rapidity of their growth. Their 
ixxode of developxixeiit, whieli is by the con- 
tinuous resolution of the endoclirome into 
zoospores, is without example in other oi*- 
ders, They have their name from the fact 
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that, when full-grown, they resemble a 
ixurse composed of a net- work of threads. 
Hydrodynamic, HydrodynamicaKhi'dro- 
di-nam'flk, lxi'’dro-di-nam"ik-al), a. [Gr, hy- 
dor, water, and dynamU, power, force.] 
Pertaining to or derived from the force or 
pi'essui’e of water. 

Hydrodyioamics (hrdr6-di-nam"iks), n, 
Tliat branch of the science of mechanics 
which treats of the effects of the application 
of forces to fluids; or, in a narrower sense, 
that part of the science which ti’eats of tlie 
application of forces so as to pi'oduce motion 
ill fluids (otherwise called hydrokineticH), 
in contradistinction to hydrostatm, wliicu 
is concenied with forces applied to fluids at 
rest. 

HydrcBCium (Ixi-dre'si-unx), n. [Gr. hydra, 
awatei'-serpent, and etfcOtS*, a house.] In zool 
tlie chamber into which the ccenosarc in 
many of the oi*der of oceanic Hydrozoa 
named Calyeophoridfe can lie retracted. 
Hydro-electric (hi'dro-e-Ield'trik), a. [Gr. 
hydor, watei*, and E. electric.) Pertaining 
to or produced by the evolution of electri- 
city by a battery in which water or steani is 
employed.-— Hydro-electric machine, a ma- 
chine for generating electricity by the escape 
of steam under high pressure from a series 



Armstrong’s Hydro-electric Machine. 


of jets connected with a strong boiler, in 
which the steam is produced. The jets of 
steani (which have to pass through a cooling 
box) are electrified by the friction. Positive : 
electricity is thus collected by directing the 
steam upon a metal comb communicating 
xvith an insulated conductor. 
Hydro-extractor ( hFdr6-eks-trakt"6r*), n. 
A machine for expelling water from textile 
fabrics by the action of centrifugal force. 
Hydrofluoric (hi'’dr6-fiu-oi‘"ik), a. [Gi\ hy- 
dor,watei*, and E. ilnor.) Consisting of iluorin 
and hydvog^en.—Hyd/rojkioric acid (HP), an 
acid obtained Ixy distilling a mixture of one 
part of the purest fluor spar in fine powder 
with two of sulphuric acid. It has a very 
strong affinity for water, acts energetically 
on glass, and is of all substances the most 
destructive to animal matter. 
Hydrofiuosilicate (hi-dro-fiu-o-silT-kat), n. 
[Gi*. hydor, water, and E. jlimilicate (which 
see).] In chem. a salt fox'med by the union 
of hydrofluosilicic acid with a base. 
Hydrofluosilicic(hx-dro-flii-6-sil-is'ik), a. In 
chem. the term applied to a compound acid 
consisting of one atom of hydrofluoric and 
two of fluosilicic acid. 

Hydro-galvanic (hxTIro-gal-van'ik), a. . Per- 
taining to, consisting of, or produced by 
electi’ibity evolved by the action or use of 
fluids; as, a hydro-galvanic current. 
Hydrogen (hi'dro-jen), n. [Gr. hydor, water, 
and gennao, to genei*ate.] An important 
elementai’y substance, for a long time only 
known in a separate state in the gaseous 
or permanently elastic form, but now 
shown to be the v^apour of a xnetal, and 
itself capable of solidification. Hydrogen 
was first correctly described by Cavendish 
in 1766, under the name of injlammable air, 
and it was by some called phlogiston, from 
the notion that it is the jixatter of heat. 
The nanxe hydrogen was given to it by the 
French chemists in consequence of its being 
one of the elements of watei*. It also forms 
a component of all vegetable and animal 
products, and is, thei’ofore, abundantly dif- 
fused throughout nature. It is usually pro- 
cured by the action of dilute sulphuric acid 
upon zinc or iron, or by passing the vapour 
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of water over red*hot iron. Pure hydrogen 
is a colourless, tasteless, and inodorous gas; 
it is a powerful refractor of light ; the least 
dense of all the gases, and hence the most 
rapidly diffusible, and the lightest body in 
nature. In consequence of its extreme 
lightness it is the recognized standard of 
unity in referring to the atomic weight of 
bodies or their combming proportions in 
regard to weight, and it lias been assumed 
also as the unit in speaking of the specific 
gravity of gases, although common air is the 
more generally received standard. It is 
neither acid nor alkaline; it cannot sujiport 
respiration, although it proves fatal to life 
from deiu’ivation of oxygen, rather than 
from any inherent noxious quality. When 
in contact with air it is inflammable in an 
eminent degree, and burns with a pale blue 
flame; but it does not support combustion. 
Two volumes of hydrogen with six of air 
form an explosive mixture, and when two 
volumes of hydrogen are mixed with one of 
oxygen and inflamed, the explosion is ex- 
tremely violent. The flame of hydrogen is 
sometimes employed for exciting intense 
heat; hut the most Intense heat that can be 
produced is caused hy the burning of hydro- 
gen in oxygen gas, and this principle has 
been applied to increase the temperature of 
blast'furnaces in iron-works, by making the 
gases pass separately through heated tubes 
to the furnace. Water is the sole ju’oduct 
of the combustion of hydrogen gas; and 
when two volumes of pure hydrogen gas ai*e 
mixed with one volume of pure oxygen gas, 
and the mixture inflamed in a proper man- 
ner by the electric spark, the gases totally 
disappear, and the interior of the vessel is 
covered with drops of pure water, equal in 
w^eight to the two gases. Again, if pure 
water be exposed to the action of voltaic 
electricity it is resolved into two volumes 
of hydrogen and one of oxygen; so that i 
water is proved both by synthesis and ana- 
lysis to consist of two volumes of hydrogen 
combined with one of oxygen, or of two 
parts by weight of hydrogen with sixteen of 
oxygen, so that the number 16 becomes the 
, atomic weight of oxygen, and 18 the weight 
of a molecule of water. Hydrogen is spax*- 
ingly soluble in water, nor is there any other 
liquid -which is capable of dissolving it in 
great quantity. It unites with all other 
elementary gaseoxis bodies, and forms with 
them compounds, not only of gi’eat curios- 
ity, but of vast importance and utility: thus 
with oxygen it forms water; with nitrogen, 
ammonia; with chlorine, hydrochloric acid; 
with fluorine, hydi’ofluoric acid, &c. It 
forms compounds also with carbon, iodine, 
phosphorus, cyanogen, sulphuiv &c. 
Hydrogenatet (hiklro-jeii-at),u. t pret &pp. 
hydrogenated; ppr. hydrogenating. To com- 
bine hydrogen with anything. 
Hydrogenium (hT-dro-je'ni-um), n. The 
name given by Graham to hydrogen when it 
is occluded by palladium, 

Hydrogenizet (hfdro-ien-iz), v.t pret. & pp. 
hydrogetiizedipgr. hydrogenizing. To com- 
bine with hydrogen. 

Hydrogenous (M-dro'jen-us), a. Tertaining 
to or containing hydrogen. 

Eydrognosy (hi-drog'no-si), n. [Gr. hydQr, 
water, and g7i6sw, knowledge.] A treatise 
pertaining to, or a history and description 
of, the waters of the earth. 

Eydrographer (hi-drog'ra-f^r), n. [See Hy- 
DEO&iiAPHY;] One who is proficient in hy- 
drography; one who draws maps of the 
sea or other -waters, -with the adjacent shores; 
one who describes the sea or other waters. 
Hydrographic, Hydrographical (hi-dro- 
grafflk, hi-dro-graf ik-al), a. .Uelating'to or 
treating of hydi'ography; containing a de- 
scription of the sea, or portions of the sea, 
or inland watei’s, sea-coast, isles, shoals, 
depth of water, 

Hydrography (hi-drogh-a-fl), n. [Gr. hjdar, 
water, and grapho, to describe. ] That branch 
of science which has for its object the mea- 
surement and description of the sea, lakes, 
rivers, and other waters, especially in so far 
as regards their usefulness for the purposes 
of navigation and commerce; it embraces 
marine surveying, the determination of the 
winds, cuiTents, &c,, as well as the art of 
forming charts, exhibiting not only the sea- 
coast, gulfs, bays, isles, promontories, chan- 
nels, and their configuration and geographi- 
cal position, but also the contour of the 
bottom of the sea and of harbours. 
Hydrogurett (hl-drog^ur-et), n. A com- 
pound of hydrogen with a base. j 


Hydrogurettedt (hx-drog'u-ret-ted), a. In 
eliem. ti term applied to a compound of hy- 
drogen -with a base. 

Hydioid (hfdroid), a. [Ch*. hgdm, a water- 
serpent, and eidas, likmiess, j Related to 
or resembling the polyp-like hydra. ‘Float- 
ing colonies of hydrokl polypes.’ Carpenter 
Hydroida(hi-droid'a), n. pi. [See IIydroH). j 
A sub-class of the Hydrozoa, comprising the 
animals most nearly allied to tlie Hydra, It 
includes the orders Hydrida, Corynida, and 
Sertiiliirida. The last order is sometimes 


divided into two, Sertularida and Campan- 
ularida. 

Hydroldnetics (hi'dro-kiu-et'"iks), n. Same 
as Eydrodynmnics (which see), 

Hydrolite (hi'drodit), n. [Gr. kiidur, water, 
and lithos, a stone.] A name of the zeoHtic 
mineral graeliiiite, given because of the 
water it contains. 

Hydrological (hi-dro-lojTk-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to hydrology. 

Hydrologist (lii-droPo-jist), n. One skilled 
in hydrology. 

Hydrology (hi-drol'o-ji), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and logos, discourse.] The science 
that treats of water, its properties, pheno- 
mena, and hnvs, its disti*i1)ution over the 
earth's surface, &c. 

Hydromaiicy(IiPdr6-man-si), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and manteia, divination.] A method 
of divination or jirediction of events by 
water, 

Hydromantic (Iii-dro-man'tik), a. Pertain- 
ing to divination by water. 

Hydromel (hi'dro-mel), n. [Fr,, from Gr. 
hydor, water, and yneli, honey,] A liquor 
consisting of honey diluted in water; when 
allowed to ferment it is called mead or 
vinous hydromel. 

Hydrometallnrgy (ln-dr6-met'al*6r-ji), n. 

[Gr. hydor, water, and E. metallnrgy 
see).] The process of assaying or reducing 
ores by liquid reagents. 

HydrORieteor (hi-dro-me'te-6r), n. [Gr. 
hydor, water, and imteora, meteors. See 
Meteors,] A meteor or atmospheric phe- 
nomenon dependent upon the vapour of 
water; in the plural, a general term for all 
the aqueous phenomena of the atmosphere, 
as rain, hail, snow, &c. 
Hydrometeorological (M-dro-me' te-6r-6- 
loj*" ik-al), a. delating or pertaining to hy- 
drometeorology. 

Hydromete orology ( hl-dro-me'te-fir-ol " o- 
jT), n. The brahcli of meteorology which 
concerns itself with water in the atmosphere 
in the form of rain, clouds, sno-w, hail, <&c. 
Hydrometer (M-drom^et-er), n. [See Hy- 
BROMETRY,] 1. An instrument toineaBure 
the specific gravity or density of water and 
other fluids, and lienee the strength of spirit- 
uous liquors and of various solutions. Hy- 
drometers are variously constructed. A 
very common type consists of a graduated 
stem of uniform diameter and 
cross-section, a bulb to cause 
it to float in the fluid, and a 
weight or counterpoise to cause 
the stem to stand upright as it 
floats. On being placed in a 
liquid it sinks until a certain 
point on the scale is on a level 
with the surface of the liquid, 
and from the reading of the 
scale at that point the specific 
gravity of the liquid is ascer- 
tained either directly or by a 
simple calculation.— 2, An in- 
strument used for measuring Hydrometer, 
the velocity or discharge of 
water, as in rivers, from reservoirs, <fcc. 
Hydrometra (hi-dro-met'ra), n. The typical 
genus of the hemipterous family of insects 
Hydrometridaj (which see). 

Hydrometric, Hydrometrical (hi-dro- 
met'rik, hi-drd-niet'rik-al}, a. l, Pertaining 
to a hydrometer, or to the determination of 
the specific gravity, velocity, discharge, &c., 
of fluids. —2. Made by a hydrometer; as, 
hydrometHa observations. — Eydrometric 
pmdulmn, an , iiistriiinent consisting of a 
hollow ball suspended from the centre of a 
graduated quadrant, and held in a stream 
to mark by its deflection the velocity of the 
cuiTent. 

Hydrometridse (hi-dTO-met'ri-de), n.pl. A 
family of hemipterous insects, consisting of 
species found upon the sixrface of water, 
upon which they possess the power of loco- 
motion. The genus Hydrometra, which gives 
the name to the family, creeps upon the 
water with the body somewhat elevated. 
In these insects the legs are very long, and 



adayited for walking on the water, and some 
of the species may be met with on alnio.sfc 
every pond or stream. 

HydrometrograplL (hi-drd-metT’6-graf), n. 
[Gr. hydor, water, rnetron, measure, and 
graphs, to describe,] An instrument for de- 
termining and recording the fpiautity of 
water discharged from a pipe, an orifice, &c. , 
in a given time. 

Hydrometry (lii-drom'et-ri), n. [Gr. hydOr, 
water, and metron, ineasiire.] The art or 
operation of determining by means of hy- 
drometers the specific gravity, density, velo- 
city, force, <fee., of fluids. 

Hydromys (hiGlrd-mis), n. [Gr. hydOr, 
water, and onys, a mouse.] A gemrs of 
rodent quadrupeds, family Muridse ; the 
beaver-rats. See Beayer-rat. 
Hydropathic, Hydropathical (hl-drb- 
patli'ik, hi-dro-path'ik-al), a. Eelatingto 
hydropathy. 

Hydropathist (iii-dro'pa-thist), 91. 1. One 
\Trsed in or who pr{ieti.ses liydi'opathy.— • 
2. One who believes in the efficacy of hydro- 
pathic ti*eatment. 

He has tried both hydropathy anti homosopatliy; 

, . has now settled into a confirmed hydrojiathist. 

Saia. 

Hydropathy (M-dro'pa-tlii), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and afi'ectioii.] A mode of 

treating diseases by the copious and fre- 
quent use of pure water both infcerimlly and 
externally; tlie water-cure. This system is 
said to increase the cutaneous exhalation 
to a very large amount, and thus to draw 
off speedily from the blood certain delete- 
I rions matters. 

Hydrophane (Ixfdro-fan), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and p/tatnd, to show.] In mineral, a 
variety of opal, made transparent by im- 
mersion in w'atei*. 

Hydrophanous (hi-dro^fan-us), a. IHade 
transparent by immersion in watex*. 
Hydrophid (hlTlro-fld), n. [Gr. hydor, water, 
and opthis, a snake.] A .snake belonging to 
the section known as water-snakes. See 
HYDRTDiE. 

Hydrophis (IifdrO-fls), n. [Gr. hydor, water, 
and ophis, a serjxent.] Water -snakes, a 
genus of venomous reptiles, of the family 
Hydridre, very common in certain parts of 
the Indian seas. They feed on fishes. 
Hydrophobia (hi-drd-fd‘bi-a), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and to fear.] 1. A morbid 

unnatural dread of watei',-— 2. A disease pro- 
duced by the bite of a mad animal , espiecialiy 
of a mad or rabid dog, one of the cliarttcfceris- 
tics of which is an aversion to or inability 
to swallow lifiuids. The tenn is more espe- 
cially applied to the disease in man, rufties 
bemg considered preferable as the name of 
the disease which constitutes madness in 
animals. It seems doubtful whether hydro- 
phobia is curable, tliough mnneroua cures 
are said to have been effected by M. Pa.s- 
teur’s system of inoculation. 

Hydrophobic (hl-drO-fob'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to hydrophobia. 

Hydrophoby (hFdro-fob-i), n. Hydropho- 
bia (which see). 

Hydrophora. (hi-drof o-ra), n. pi. [Eydra, a 
genus of polypes, and Gr. pihero, to carry, to 
bear, ] One of the three divisions into which 
Huxley and other authors divide the Hydro- 
zoa, the other two being the Biscophora 
and the Siphbnophof a, The ixienxbers are, 
in all cases except that of Hydra, fixed ra- 
mified hydrosomes, on which many liy- 
dranthsandgonophores are developed. The 
tentacula are either scattered over the 
hydranths or arranged in one circle round 
the moutli, or in two circles, one close to the 
mouth and one near the aboral end. Very 
generally-— for example, in all Sertularidm 
and Tubiilaridie— there is a hard chitinous, 
cuticxihir skeleton or cceiiosare, which usually 
gives rise to hydrotheem, into which the 
hydranths can be retracted. The gono- 
phores present every variety, from sacs to 
free-swimming medusoids. The inner mar- 
gin of the bell in these medusoids is abvays 
produced into a velum, and otolithic sacs 
and eye-spots aj‘e very generally disposed at 
regular intexwals around the circumference 
of the bell. The great maioiity of what are 
sometimes termed the nalsed-eyed medusm 
(Gymnopixthahnata) are simply the free- 
swimming gonopliores of Hydrophora, 
Hydroplibre (hi^dro-for), n. [Gi*. hydor, 
water, and phoros, hoax'mg, from phero, to 
bear*.] An instrument for obtaining speci- 
mens of the water of a river, a lake, or the 
ocean, at any particular depth. 
Hydrophthalmia, Hydrophthalmy (hi- 
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ilrof - tliaV jwi-a. In - clrof-tlial'ini), n. [Qt. 
hydor, ainl ophtfutlmios, tlie 6ye.] In 

med, an alfection of the eye, caused, at 
times, by an iuerease in the (luantlty of the 
aqueous, at others, of the vitreous humour. 
bimgUson. ^ ^ 

Hyarophyllium(hi-arodil'li.um),n pi. Hy- 
(frophyllia (hi-dro-ftl'li-a). lar. hydra, a 
water-serpent, and 'jdryllon, a leaf.] In zool. 
an ovei-lappinjr ar) 3 >eiidage or plate which 
protects tlie polypites in sojne of the oceanic 
Hydrozoa, ns C'alycophoricho and Physo- 
pliorhke. It is often termed a JSraef. 
Hydrophyte (hi'dro-fit), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and 2 diy ton, aidant,] A plant which 
lives and grows in water. 

Hydrophybology (hi'dra-fit-oP'o-ji), n. [E. 
hydrophyte (which see), and Gr. logos, dis- 
course.] That brancii of botany winch re- 
lates to water-plants. 

Hydropic, HydropicalGii“drop'ik,ln-drop'- 
ik-iil), a. fL. hydropicus, Gr. hydroinkos, 
from hydrops, dvop&y~^ hydor, water, and 
dps, the countenance, face.] Containing 
or produced by water; dropsical; of or per- 
taining to dropsy; resembling dropsy in 
character. 

Every lust is a kind of hydropic distemper, and 
the more we drink the more we .shall thirst. 

Tillotson. 

Hydropic (hi-di’op'ik), n. In mod. a medi- 
cine that relieves or cures dropsy, 
Hydropically (hi-dropdk-al-li), adu. In a 
hydropical inanner. 

Hydropneumatic (hrdrQ-nu-mat"ik), a. 
[Gr, hydor, water, aimpnetimatikos, inflated, 
from 2 mmnm, breath, spirit] Of or per- 
taining to, or prod need, by, the action of water 
and air ; involving the combined action of 
water and air or gas. 

Hydropsy (hi'drop-si), n. [Gr. hydor, water, 
and dps, aspect or appearance.] Dropsy. 
Hydropult (lu'dro-pult), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and term, ^ndt, as in catapult (which 
see),] A machine for throwing water by 
hand-power, used as a garden-engine or 
flre-annihilator, and applicable to all the 
purposes for wliich a hydrant or force-pump 
is required. 

Hydropyretic (lii'dro-pi-ret"ik), a. [Gr. 
hydor, water, and pyretos, fever,] Iji mod. 
of or pertaining to sweating fever. 
Hydrorhiza. (M-dro-ryza), n. [Gr. hydm, 
a water-serpent, and rhiza, a root. ] In zool. 
the adherent base or proximal extremity of 
any hydrozoon. 

Hydro- sarcocele (hi-dro-sar'ko-sel), n, 
[Gr. hytUr, water, and E, sarcocele, .Sarco- 
cele attended with dropsy of the tunica vagi- 
nalis. 

Hydroscope (lirdro-skop), n. [Gr. hydor, 
water, and skopeo, to view.] 1. An instru- 
ment intended to mark the presence of 
water in the air.— 2, A kind of water-clock 
or instrument used anciently for measuring 
time, consisting of a cylindrical graduated 
tube, from wdiich water slowly escaped by 
an aperture at the bottom, the subsidence 
of the water marking the lapse of time. 
Hydroseleuate (hi-dro-seaen-at), n. in 
chem, a salt formed by the union of hydro- 
selenic acid Avith a salifiable base. 
Hydroseleuio (hi-dr6..se-leirik), ct. Of or 
pertaining to a combination of hydrogen 
and seleniunh--i?'ydms*(!??e?im (H^Se), a 
colourless gas Avhicli resembles but is“ more 
offensive than sulphuretted hydrogen, 
Hydrosome (hi'dro-som), ti. [Gr. hydra, 
a water-serpent, and soma, body.] In zool. 
the entire organism of any hydrozoon. 
Hydrostat (hl'dro-stat), n A term applied 
to any apparatus for preventing the explo- 
sion of .steam-boilers. 

Hydrostatic, Hydrostatical (lii-dro-staff- 
ik, hi-drd-stat'ik-al), a, [Gr. hydor, water, 
and stutlkos, static, standing or settling.] 
Eelating to hydro.statics ; pertaining to or 
in accordance with the principles of the 
equilibrium of fluids.— //?/dr<),9fattc balance, 
a balance ii.sed for determining very accur- 
ately the. specific gravity of bodies by weigh- 
ing them in w&tci\~~Hydrostatio 7)ellows, an , 
apparatus contrived to illustrate the laAv of | 
the distribution of pressure through liquids, 
viz. that when any portion of the surface of 
a confined li(iuid is pres.sed by any force 
every other portion of the surface of the 
confining ves.sel, equal in area to the first 
portion, is pressed by an cM.j[ual force; it 
shows how a great upAvard pressure may be 
produced, as ihtiie hydraulic press, and also 
that the pressure of a fluid upon the bottom 
of a vessel does not depend upon the quan- 
tity of the fluid but upon its altitude. It 



consists generally of tAvo circular boards, 
connected Avitli leather fastened closely 
round their edges, 
as ill an ordinary 
pair of belloAVs, 
and having an up- 
right pipe com- 
municating Avith 
the interior. If a 
certain quantity 
of water is poured 
into the belloAvs, 
and Aveights plac- 
ed upon the upper 
board, the Avatcr 
Avill rise in the 
tube above the le- 
vel of the Avater 
in the belloAvs to 
such a height that 
the pressure caus- 
ed by the Aveight 
of the smallciuan- 
tityof Avateriutlie 
tube is a balance for the Avater in the bel- 
lows and the Aveights; and it Avill be seen 
that tile higher the Avater in the tube the 
greater the Aveiglit that Avill be sustainecl. — 
Hydrostatic pumdox, the principle that any 
quantity of Avater lioAvever small may be 
made to balance any Aveight hoAvever great. 
—Hydrostatic press. .See Hydraulic press 
under HyDRAXJLio. 

Hydrostatically (In-dro-stat'ik-al-li), adv. 
According to hydrostatics or to hydrostatic 
principles. 

Hydrostatician (lii'dro-stat-Fshan),?L One 
versed in hydrostatics. [Rare.] 
Hydrostatics (hi-drd-stat'iks), n. The 
science Avhioh treats of the weiglit, motion, 
and equilibrium of fluids, particularly of 
Avater; or, in a narroAver sense, that branch 
of tlie science of hydrodynamics Avhich treats 
of the properties of fluids at rest. It takes 
into consideration the pressure and equili- 
brium of non-elastic fluids, tlie method of 
determining the specific gravities of suli- 
stances both solid and liquid, the equili- 
brium of floating bodies, and the pheno- 
mena of capillary attraction. 
Hydrosulphatet (hi-dro-subfat), n. The 
same as Iiydrosnlphuret 
Hydrosulphite t (In-dro-siiTfit), n. A saline 
compoimd of hydrosulphurous acid and a 
base. 

Hydrosulpliuret t (hi-dro-sul'fff-ret), n. 
[Erom hydrogen and sulplmret] In cliein. a 
combination of sulphuretted hydrogen with 
an earth, alkali, or metallic oxide. 
Hydrosulphurettedt (lii-dro-suTfu-ret-ed), 
a. Combined Avith suliiliuretted hydrogen. 
Hydrosulpliuric (hi'dro-sul-fu^'rik), a. In 
chem. pertaining to, derived from, or con- 
taining hydrogen and sulphur ; as, /i^/dro- 
sulphuric acid. 

Hydrotellurate (hi-dro-teTlu-rat), n. In 
chem. a salt formed by the combination of 
an acid composed of hydrogen and tellu- 
rium Avith a saliflablo base. 

Hydrotellurio (In'dro-tel-lu"rik), a. Of or 
pertaining to, or obtained from liydrogen 
and tellimum. 

Hydrotheca (lii'dro-the-ka), n. [Gr. hydra, 
a water-serpent, and theke, a case.] In zool. 
a little chitinous cup, in Avhicli each poly- 
pite of tlie Sertularida and Campanularida 
is protected. 

Hydrothermal (hi-drd-therimal), a. [Gr. 
hydor, Avater, and they^mos, hot.] Of or re- 
lating to heated Avater; specifically, applied 
to the action of heated Av'aters in producing 
geologicnl changes by dissolving mineral 
substances and re-depositing them when 
cooled. 

Hydrothorax (lii-dro-thoh’aks), n. [Gr. hy- 
dor, water, and thorax, a breastplate, the 
part covered by the breastplate, the chest.] 
In med. dropsy in the chest. 

Hydrotic, Hydrotical (hl-drot'ik, In-drot'- 
ik-al), a. [Fv. hydrotique, from Gr. hydor, 
Avater. J Causing a discharge of Avater or 
phlegm. 

Hydrotic (hi-drotflk), n. A medicine that 
purges off Avater or phlegm. 

Hydrous (hi'drus), a. Containing Avater; 

' Watery,. ■ 

Hydroxanthatet (hi-droks-an'that),tt. [Gr. 
hydor, Avater, and xantlios, yellOAv.] In 
chem. a compoimd of hydroxauthic acid 
Avitli . a base. 

Hydroxide, Hydroxyde (hi-droksfid), n. 
[Gr, hyddr, Avater, ami E. oxide.] In cheyn. a 
metallic oxide combined Avith Avater; a me- 
tallic hydrate. 


Hydrozoon (hi-dro-zC/on), n, pi. Hydrozoa 
(M-drd- 2 d"a). [Gr. hydra, a Avater-serpent, 
and zoon, a living creature.] In zool. one (ff 
a class of radiated animals, forming, Avith 
the Actiiiozoa, the sub-kingdom Coelenter- 
ata. The Hydrozoa are divided into four 
sub-classes— Hydroida, Siphonophora, Dis- 
cophora, and lucernarida. The genus Hydra 
may be taken as the type. See Hybra. 
Hydrurett (ln'dri]r-et),?i. In chem. acorn- 
pound of hydrogen Avith metals, <fec. 
Hydrus (hi'dnis), n. [Gr. hydor, water,] 
1. A genus of water-snakes, noAv generally 
called Hydrophis, the type of the family 
Hydridce (whicli see). — 2. A constellation of 
tlie soutlierii hemisphere. 

Hyemal (hi-em'al), a. [I. hiems, Avinter.] 
iJelonging to Avinter; done in winter, 
Hyemate t (hi'em-at), v.i. [L. hienno, hiema- 
turn, to pass the Avinter, from hiems, win- 
ter.] To pass the Avinter. 

Hyemation (hi-em-a'shoii), n. [L. hiematio, 
hiemationis, a passing the Avinter, from 
hiemo.] 1. The passing or spending of a 
Avinter in a particular place.-— 2. t The act of 
affording shelter during winter, 

Hyems (hfemz), n. [L. hyems, hiems, Avin- 
ter. j Winter. Shak. 

Hyeu t (hi'en), A hyena, [Perhaps a mis- 
print.] 

I will laugh like a hyen, and that when thou art 
inclined to sleep. Shah. 

Hyena (hi-e'na), n. [L. hycema; Gr. hyaina, 
a Iiyena, an animal Avhich has a bristly 
mane like the hog, from hys, a hog.] A 
genus of digitigi'ade carnivorous quadru- 
peds, constituting a family Avhich unites 
the skull characters of the Felidae Avith the 
skeleton and gregarious habits of the Ca- 
nidm. The characters of this genus are five 



Striped Hyena {Hyena striata). 

molars above, and fiA^e or four beloAv, on 
each side, the three anterior molai's being 
conical, smooth, and remarkably large, 
adapted for breaking the bones of their 
prey; the tongue is rough; the legs are each 
terminated by four claAvs; the fore-legs are 
longer than the hind-legs: there is a deep 
and glandular pouch beiieath tlie anus; the 
neck and jaAvs are remarkable for the 
strength of their muscles. The genus is 
entirely confined to the Old World, Africa 
and Asia. There are three species knoAvii— 
the striped hyena ijl. striata), the spotted 
(H. cD'QCuta), and the broAvn hyena {H. brun- 
nea). They are nocturnal animals, inhabit- 
ing caA’-es or holes; they are extremely vora- 
cious, feeding chiefly on the decaying car- 
casses of tlie larger animals, and thus being 
of great utility in. the countries Avhere they 
live; to obtain dead bodies they will even 
dig up graves. An extinct species (B. 
speleeci) was abundant in England and France 
anteiior to the glacial epoch, and has left 
its remains in mmiy caves of both coun- 
tries. 

Hyena-dog (Iil-e'na-dog), u. The wild dog 
of Cape Colony {Jjycaon venaticus), rather 
smaller than a mastiff, and sAvift, fierce, and 
active. 

Hyetal (liPe-tal), a. [Gr, liyetos, rain, from 
hyo, to rain.] Of or relating to rain, or its 
distribution Avith reference to different re- 
gions; descriiitive of the rainfall of differ- 
ent districts. 

Hyetograph (hfe-to-graf), n. A chart shoAv- 
ing tlie average raiiifaU in the different 
regions of the earth. 


hyetograplxy. 

Hyetography (]n-et-og'ra-fi),'n. [Gr. hyetos, 
rain, and graphs, description,] The science 
of the distribution of rain; a knoAAdedge of 
the quantities of rain Avhich fall in different 
localities in a given time. 

Hyetometer (hi-ot-onflet-6r), n. [Gr, hyetos, 
rain, and metron, a measure. ] A rain-gauge. 

Hygeia (hi-je'ya), n. [Gr. hygiis, sounds 


Fate, fill', fat, fall; me, met, ii6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. almne; y, Sc. tey. 
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healthy. 1 1. In dcm. ‘uiyth. the jroddesa of 
health, druighter of Esciihipiiis. Slie is re- 
presented as a blooming maid with a bowl 
in one hand and 
grasping a serpent 
with the other. — 

2. One of the small 
planets or aster- 
oids between the 
orbits of IMars and 
Jupiter, discover- 
ed in 1849. It re- 
volves round the 
sun in 216*0 solar 
days, and is three 
and one - fourth 
times the distunee 
of tlie earth from 
the sun. 

Hygeian (hi-je' 
yan), a. E-elating 
to Hygeia, the god- 
dess of health; per- 
taining to health 
or to its preserva- 
tion. 

Hygeine (lii'je-ih), 

gi. Same as My- Hygein, from antique statue. 
jfiene. 

Hygeist (hfje-ist), n. One versed in hygiene. 
Hygiean'(lu- 3 e''yan), n. Same as Mygeum. 
Hygieist {lu'je-ist), 7i. One vei’sed in liygi- 
ene or the science of health. 

Hygienal (hi-ji-en'al), a. Eeiating to hygi- 
ene or the preservation of health. 

Hygiene (hi'Ji-en), 7i. [Fr. hygihie, from 
Or. hyriieinos, healthy.] That department 
of medicine wliich treats of the preservation 
of health, and discovers proper means for 
the continuance of that state; a system of 
principles or rules designed for the pro- 
motion of health, especially the health 
of households or communities ; sanitary 
science. 

Hygienic (lu-ji-en'ik), ft. Eeiating to hygi- 
ene; pertaining to healtli, especially the 
health of communities. 

How small a proportion of them die before the age 
of maturity, in the present state of hyixienic laiow- 
ledge. y. S. MiU. 

Hygienically (ln“.1i-enTlv-al-li), adxi. In a 
hygienic manner; in a manner fitted to pre- 
serve health. 

Hy^enics, Hygienism (hi-ji-en'iks, hi'ji- 
exi-izm), The science of health; hygiene; 
sanitary science. 

Hygienist (hfji-en-ist), One versed in 
hygiene. 

Hygiology (In-ji-oFo-ji), ?i. [Or. hygeia, 
health, and logos, discbiirse.] The science 
of, or a treatise on, the preservation of 
health, 

Hygrohlepliaric (lii-gro-blef a-rlk), a. [Gr. 
hygros, moist, and hlepha^wi, the eyelid. J In 
anat. a term applied to the excretory ducts 
of the lachrymal glands, and their orifices. 
Hygrograph (hfgro-graf), 7i. {Ov. hygros, 
moist, and grayh6, to write,] An instru- 
ment which registers automatically the 
variations of the atmosphere as regards 
moistiiGSS. 

Hygrology (hi-groFo-ji), n. {Gi\ hygros, 
moist, and logos, a discourse,] In 'med the 
doctrine of the humours or fluids of the 
body. 

Hygrometer (hi-grom'et-er), n. [Or. Jiygy'os, 
moist, and lyietA'on, measure.] An instru- 
ment fur measuring the degree of moisture 
of tlie atmosphere. The chief classes of 
hygrometers depend either upon absorption 
or upon condensation. Of the former kind 
is the hygrometer of Saussnx'e, in which a 
hair, which expands and contracts in length 
according as the air is more or less moist, 
is made to move an index. Of the latter 
sort is DauieH’s hygrometer, which consists 
of a bent glass tube terminating in two 
bulbs, the one covered with muslin, the 
other of black glass, and containing ether 
and a thermometer. Ether being poured 
on the muslin, the black bulb, cooled by the 
evaporation of the ether within, is soon 
covered with dew, at which nioinent the re- 
ceding of the inclosed thermometer, com- 
pared" with another in the air, gives the dew- 
point. 

Hygrometric, Hygrometrical (hi-gro- 
met'rik, hi-gro-met'rzk-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to hygrometry; made by or according to the 
hygrometer.--2. Eeadily absorbing and re- 
taining moisture; as, %^rome trie substances. 
Hygrometry (Iii-grom‘'et-ri), n. That branch 
of physics wliich relates to the detemina- 
tion of the humidity of bodies, especially of 


the moisture in the atnur, sphere, embracing 
also the theory and use of such instrument's 
as liave been invented for this purpo.sa 
Hygrophanous (hi-grof^un-us), «. [Or. 
hygi'os, moist, and p/tawni, to show.] In 
hot. transiiarent or watery-like when moist, 
and oparine wlieu di-y. 

Hygjroscope (lii'gro-skop), n. [Gr. hygros, 
moist, and sltupeo, to view,] An instrunient 
for indicating tlie presence of moisture in 
the atmosphere, without measuring the 
amount. Sometimes also used for Myqm- 
meter. ‘ ' 

Hygroscopic, Hygroscopical Oii-gro-skop'- 
ik, hi-gro-skop'ik-al), rt. l. Perbiining to 
the hygroscojie ; perceptible or capable of 
being detected only by the Iiygroscope; as, 
a film of hygroscopic moisture covereil the 
glass.— 2. Having the property of imbibing 
moisture from the atino, sphere or of becom- 
ing coated with a film of moisture. 
Hygroscopieity (hi'gro-sko-pia'T-ti), n. In 
hot. tlie property im.sse.ssed by vegetable 
tissues of absorbing or discharging moisture, 
and extending or shrinking accordingly. 
Hygrostatics (hi-grd-atatdks), n. [Gr. hg- 
gros, moist, and statiM {episUme, knoivledge 
understood), statics, from Imtenii, to stand,] 
The science of comparing degrees of mois- 
ture; the art of measuring degrees of mois- 
ture. 

Hylce (hik), n. A cloak; same as Ileuk 
(which see). 

Hyla (hfla), ?i. [From Gr, hyls, a wood, a 
forest. 3 A genus of liatrachian reptiles; the 
tree-frogs. See Tree-frog. 

Hyl^osanrus, n. See Hyleosaurus. 
HylarcMcal (hil-ark'ik-al), «. [Gr, hyU, 
matter, and m'chijeos, lieloiiging to rule, 
from a^’chS, mile.] Presiding over matter. 
Hylde,t To pour. Chaucer. 

Hylding,t ft. [See Hilbing. ] Base; vile; 
'That lioimd.' Spe^iser. 

Hyleosaur (lii'Ie-o-sfp*), n. Same as Byleo- 
saurm, 

Hyleosaurus, Hylseosaurus (In'ie-o-sa'- 
rus), 71. [Gr. hylaios, belonging to wood, 
and saw w, a lizard.] A gigantic fossil 
lizard discovered in the Wealden formation 
of Tilgate Forest, Its probable length was 
about 25 feet. It is one of the Ornitlioscelida, 
the group which presents a structm’e in- 
termediate between that of existing birds 
and reptiles. 

Hylid^, Hyiadse (hi'ii-de, hPIa-de), n. pi. 
[Typical genus Hyla.] A family of amphi- 
bian vertebrates, distinguished from tlie true 
frogs (Eanidm) by having dilated discs or 
suckers covered with viscid matter at the 
tips of their toes, which enable them to 
climb trees. See Tree-frog. 

HyUsm (hilizm), 7i. [Gr. hyle, matter.] In 
'Dietaph. the theory which regards matter as 
the original principle of evil, in opposition to 
the good spirit. 

Hylled,t i>p- [See Hele, Hull.] Hidden. 
Chaucer. 

Hylobate (hi-l5'bat), n. [Gr. lujlohates, one 
that haunts the woods— /lyle, a wood, and 
haind, to go. ] The long-armed ape or gib- 
bon. See A.PE. 

Hyloiat (hFld-ist), gi, [Gr. kyU, matter.] 
One who believes matter to be God. 
Hylonomus (hi-lon'6-mns), 71. [Gr. hyle, 
wood, and nomoa, an abode.] A fossil genus 
of small lacertian ganoceplialous reptiles, , 
discovered in the carboniferous strata of ^ 
Fova Scotia. 

Hylopatliism (hi-iop^ath-izm), w. IQ-rJiyU, , 
matter, nnO. pathos, affection. ] The doctrine : 
that matter is sentient, | 

HylopathistJ Gd-lop'atli-ist), A believer 
in hylopathism. 

Hylophagous (hi-lofa-gus), ft. [Gr. hyle, 
wood, and phago, to eat.] A term applied 
to an animal that feeds upon the young 
shoots of trees, roots, <fce. 

Hylotheism (hM6-the'izm), n. [Gr. hyle, 
matter, and Tkeos, God.] The doctrine or 
belief that matter is God, or that there is no 
God except matter and the universe. 
Hylotheist (lu-lo-the'ist), n. One who be- 
lieves that matter is God. 

Hylozoic, Hylozoical (M-l6-z6lk, M-lo-zo'- 
ik-al), ft. Pertaining to hylozoism. 

Hylozoic Gu-16-zd'ik), 7 i. A hylozoist (which 
see). 

Hylozoism (M-16-zd'ism), n, [Gr. hyle, 
matter, md zoe, life.] The doctrine that 
matter possesses a species of life. 

Hylozoist (lu-lo-zd'ist), n. A believer in 
hylozoism; one who holds that matter and 
eveiy particle of it has a species of life or 
animation. 


Hymen (hTmen), gi. [L ; Gr. hymen, perha])& 
from a root hy^L. sno, to connect] 1. In 
clrm. 7iiyt/i. a fabulous <Ieity, the son of Bac- 
chus and Venu.s, supposed to preside over 
marriages.— 2. In anat the virginal mem- 
brane, situated at the oi’iUce of tlie vagina. 
.T In hot. the fine pellicle 'which incloses a 
flower in the bud. 

Hymen^a (in'men-e'’a), 7i. (From Gr. Hy- 
men, the god of maniage: in reference tio 
tile leaves' being formed of a pair of leaf- 
let.s, ] A genus of trees of tlie section 
Ainhersticje of the iiat. order legumiuosie. 
They have leathery leaves, each of two leaf- 
lets, rather largo wliitc ilower.s in short 
densely corymbose terminal panicles, and 
thick oblong or obovato pods; about eight 
species are known, all natives of tropical 
America. II. Courharil grows to an enor- 
lumis size, and lives to a very great age, some 
of the extant individiuils }>eing supposed to 
lie older than the Gliriatian era. I’he heart- 
wood is very hard and tough, and is hence 
much valued for wheel- work, particularly 
for cogs. It is also valuable for posts, rails. 
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and gates. It takes a fine polisli, and is bo 
heavy that a cubic foot weighs about lOO 
lbs. A valuable resin exudes from the trunk. 
It is loiowii in the West Indies as the locust- 
tree, and in Panama as alga-roba. 
Hymeneal, Hymenean (hi-men-e^al, In- 
men-e'an), ft. Pertaining to marriage. 

Hymeneal, Hymenean (hi-men-e'al, hi- 
men-e''an), 7i. A marriage song. 

And heavenly qtiires the hymenean sung. Milton, 

Hymenium Gn-me'ni-um), n, [Gr. hymen, 
a membrane.] In hot. the fructifying sur- 
face in fungi, more properly applied ivhere 
the spores are naked. 

Hymenocaris (lu-men-ok'a-iis), gi. [Gr. 
kyfiien, a membrane, and karis, a shrimp. J 
A small fossil phyllopod crustacean of the 
Silurian system resembling a sbrimp, 

H3rmeaogeay (hi-men-ofe-ni), n. [Gr. hy- 
7tiBn, a membrane, and gmmm, to produce.] 
In physiol the production of membranes ly 
tlie effect of simple contact of two li<.|uids, 
as albumen and fat, when the former gives 
a coating to the globules of the latter. 

HymenolOgyChi-men-oro-ji), 71 . [Gr. hyinm, 
a membrane, and logos, discourse.] A trea- 
tise on the membranes of the animal 
system. 

Hymenomy cetes (hTm en-o-mi-se"t§z), 7%.pi 
[Gr. hymen, a membrane, and myMs, my- 
Mtos, a mushroom. ] The highest of the 
six great divisions of fungi, consisting of 
those species which are characterized by 
their reproductive organs, called the ]iy- 
meniimi, being naked. This division con- 
tains the Agarics, the Polypori, and the 
jelly-like plants called Tremellai. 

Hymenophomm (hi-men-of o-rum), je [Gr. 
hynum, a membrane, and pkero, to bear.] 
In hot. the structure which bears the liymen- 
iimi. 

Hyinenophyilim GiFmeu-o-fll-luin),'n. [Gr. 
hy77ien, Ai/wenos, a membrane, mdphyllryn, 
a leaf.] Filmy fern, a genus of ferns, in- 
cluding a large number of species wath 
filmy pellucid fronds, found chiefly in hot 
damp tropical forests, H. timh7'idge‘}ise and 
H. Wilsoni are British plants. 

Hymenopter On-inen-opTcr), 71. A member 
of the order Hynienoptera. 

Hymenoptera (lifmen-opTe-ra), 7i.pl [Gr. 
hyme7i, a membrane, and pteron, a ■wing.} 
An order of in se cts , h aving four membranous 
■wings, and the tail of the female mostly 
armed with an ovipositor by means of which 
she perforates the bodies in which she de- 
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posits her eggs> or with a sharp needle«like 
king with which she kills her enemies or 



Kymenoi£>t6tB.’~-Ic/tnetemmg'r(>ssanus. 

a a. Stigmata. <?, Marginal or radial cell, xxx, 
Submarginal or cubital cells, d, Pedunculated abdo- 
men. a. Ovipositor of female. 


renders them torpid. The order includes 
the bees, wasps, ants, ichneumon-flies, &c. 
HyJiieEopteraii(hi-men-op''t6r-aa), n. Same 
Jlyim^iopter. 

Hymenopterous, HymenopteralCh-i-nish- 
op^t6r-iis, hi-men-op'ter-ai), a. Belonging or 
pertaining to the Hymenoptera; having four 
membranous wings. 

Hymenotomy (hi-men-ot'o-mi), n. [Grr. 
hymen^ a membrane, and tomm, a cutting, 
from temm, to cut.] 1. The part of anatomy 
which treats of the dissection of the mem- 
branes.— -2. In surg. incision of the hymen, 
practised in certain cases of iniperforation 
of the vagina, in order to give exit to the 
blood retained and accumulated in the 
cavity of the uterus. 

Hymn (Iiim), n. [L. hymmis; Gr. hymnost 
a song, a song of praise.] A song or ode in 
honour of God, or in honour of some deity; 
a sacred lyric; a song of praise, adoration, 
or thanksgiving. 

Aucl when they had sung an hymn, they went out 
into the mount of Olives. Matt. xxvi. 30. 

Admonishing one another in psalms and 7 tji/?««.r. 

Col. iii. 16, 

Hyjnn (hi^)> 3.. To praise or celebrate 

in song; to worship or extol by singing 
■ hymns.. 

Their praise is “by loftier harps than mine. 

Byron, 

2. To express by a hymn; to sing. * Hymned^ 
thanks.* t/. jBiCtfZEfi. 

Hymn (him), v,i. To sing hymns. 

And prais’d God and his works. Milton. 

Hymnal (him'nal), n, A collection of hymns, 
generally for use in public worship. 
Hymnary, Hymnarlum (liim'na-ri, him- 
nahi-iim), ?i. A hymnal or hymn-book. 
Hymn-book: (him'biik), %. A book contain- 
ing a collection of hymns, 

Hymnic (him'nik), a. Helating to hymns. 
Hymnody (him'no-di), n. [From hymn, on 
analogy of psalmody from psalm.] Hym- 
nology, 

Hymnographer (him-nog'ra-f^r), n. A 
writer of hymns, Bailey. 

Hymnography (him-nog'ra-fi), n. [Gr. 
hym-nos, a hymn, and grapkd, to Aviate. ] The 
art of writing hymns. 

Hymnologist (him-noro-jist), n. A com- 
poser of hymns. 

Eymnology (him-noFo-ji), n. [Gr, Tiymnos, 
a song, a song of praise, and logos, dis- 
course.] A collection of hymns; a body 
of sacred lyrics composed by several authors 
of a particular period or country; the col- 
lection of hymns used by a particular church 
or sect; hymns colIectiv%; as, the hym- 
nology of the fifteenth century; the hym- 
nology of Germany. 

Hyodont (hFo-dont), n. A member of the 
family Hyodontidee, 

Hyodontidse (hi-o-dont'i-de), n.pl, [Gr. hys, 
diyon, a swine, odom, odontos, a tooth, and 
cidos, resemblance.] A small family of 
fresh-water, abdominal malacopterygions 
fishes, in general character approaching 
the salmon family. The species are natives 
of lilorth and South America. 

Hyoid, Hyoideaii(Iuhid, Iii-oid'e-an), a. [Gr. 
hyoeiaes, from letter v (y), and eidos, form.} 
Having the form of an arch or of the Greek 
letter v (iiyBilon).—ffyoid J)one, in a^iat a 
movable osseous arch of parabolic shape, 
convex before, and suspended horizontally 
in the substance of the soft parts of the 
neck between the root of the tongue and the 
larynx, separated entirely from the rest of 

Fate, far, fat, f^H; me, met, her; pin 


I the skeleton, and consisting of five distinct 
portions, susceptible of motion on each 
other. 

Hyoideal (hi-oid'e-al), a. Connected with 
the hyoid bone. ^The hyoideal and laryn- 
geal apparatus,' Owen. 

HyopotamiiS (hi-6-p(>t'a-inus), n. [Gr. A?/.?, 
hyos, a swine, and potamos, a river.] ihe 
river-hog; a non-ruminaiit, even-toed mam- 
mal found fossil in the tertiary strata of 
England and France. 

Hyoscyamine (Jii-os-sfa-mm), n. An alka- 
loid obtained from Byoscyamm niger or 
henbane. When moist it ha.s a strong alka- 
line reaction, and a penetr<atiiig, narcotic, 
and stupefying odour like that of nicotine, 
with which it is equally poisonous. It 
neutralizes acids, forming salts which are 
poisonous. 

Hyoscyaiuus (lii-os-si'a-mus), n. [L. ; Gr. 
hyosfeyamos—hys, hyos, a hog, ami Jcyamos, 
a bean; lit. hog-bean,] The genus of plants 
to which henbane (H. m'ger) belongs. See 
Henbane. 

Hyp (hip), 'll. [A contr. of hypochondria.] 
A morbid depression of spirits; melancholy. 

Heaven send thou hast not got the hjyJ-s. Swift. 
Hyp (hip), at. pret. & pp. hypped; ppr. 
hypping. To make melancholy; to depress 
the spirits. Written also Hip. 

I have been to the last degree hypped since I saw 
you. Spectator, 

Hypsethral, Hypethral (h!-peThral), a. 
[L. hypeethrus, Gr. hypaithros, hypaithrios, 
under the sky, in the open tdv—hypo, under, 
and aith&r, ether, the blue sky.] In arch, a 
term applied to a building, as a temple, not 
covered by a roof, as the temple of IS'eptune 
atPtestum. | 

The advocates of the temple theory have failed ut- ; 
terly in tlieir attempts to show why men who must I 
have possessed roof dwellings should have chosen so j 
very hypcsthral a style of “architecture for the per- 
formance of their religious rites. Quart. Rev, 

Hypalla^e (In-pal'la-je), n. [Gr. hypallagB, 
change, from hypallassd—hypo, under, and 
allasso, to change. ] In gram, a figure coiisist- 
iug of a transference of attributes from their 
proper subjects to others; thus, Virgil says 
‘dare classihus austros,* to give the winds 
to the fleets, instead of ' dare classes amtris,* 
to give the fleets to the winds. 

The hypallage, of which Virgil is fonder than any 
other writer, is much the gravest fault in language. 

Landor. 

H 3 rpanth.iimi (hip-an'thi-um), ?i. [Gp. hypo, 
under, and a flower,] In hot. the 

fleshy enlarged hollow of tlie end of a 
flower-stalk, such as pcciu’s in the rose, 
apple, or myrtle. 

Hypanthocrinus (hi-pamthok'ri-nus), n. 
[Qt. hypmitheo, to begin to flower {hypo, 
under, and antkos,, a flower), and krirton, a 
j lily] In a genus of rose-enerinites, so 
called from the flower-like form of its recep- 
tacle and arms. It belongs to the upper 
Silurian strata. 

Hypapophysis(hl-pa-pof'i-s 2 s), n: [Gr. 
hypo, under, and ajpopAyw, a sprout or pro- 
cess.] In dnat. a pecifliar process or pro- 
tuberance of bone Which descends from the 
lower part of the ceiiti'um or veriebral 
body. 

Hypaspist (hl-pas'pist), n. [Gr. hypaspis- 
tes, from hypaspizo, to carry the shield for 
one— /typo, under, and aspis, a shield.] In 
Greek antiq. a soldier armed in a particular 
manner; a shield-bearer. 

Hyper- (iiFpfir), [Gr. hyper, over. ] A com- 
mon prefix denoting excess, or something 
over or beyond. In the compound terms 
of chemistry it was formerly used in the 
same manner wth super, as used in other 
cases; thus, hyper-oxygenated signifies m- 
peT-satxirated with oxygen, and so of otlier 
compounds, as hyper-oxymunate^ hyper- 
carbux'etted, &c. 

Hyper (hi'per), n. A hypercritic. 
Hypersemia (hi-p6r-e'mi-a), n. [Gr. hyper, 
over or above, and haima, blood.] InpetZAo/. 
an excessive accumulation or congestion of 
blood in any structure of the body. 
Hypersemic ( hi - p6r - emflk ), a. In pathol, 
affected with hyperiemia. 

Hyperffisthesis, Hyperesthesia (lu'per- 
es-the"Bis, liFper-es-the'^zi-a), n. [Qr. hyper, 
over, and aisihesis, the faculty of sensation.] 
Excessive sensibility; exalted sensation. 

To such a degree has this hypemsthesia heen dh- 
served that patients have been known to scream vio- 
lently when the .skin has been only touched. The 
faintest whisper, suddenly opening the door, or rustle 
of a newspaper, has been known ju . such states of the 
nervous systenito induce severe conditions of violent 

convulsive spasm. Dr, Forbes n'inslow, 
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Hyperaspist (hi-p6r-aspist), n. [Gr. hyper- 
a,spistes, from hyperaspizo, to cover or pro- 
tect with a shield— over, a 

shield.] One who throws a shield over; 
hence, a defender. Chillmgworth, 

Hyperbatic (hi-pdr-hat'ik), a. Pertaining 
to the figure liyperbaton; transposed; in- 
verted. 

Hyperbaton (Iii-pdriba-ton), n. [Gr. hyper- 
haton, from hyperhaino, to transgress or go 
beyond.] In gram, a figurative cohstriictiou 
inverting the natural and proper order of 
words and sentences. 

Hyperbola Gii-P^ribo-la), ? 1 . [Gr, hxjpcrMe, 
overshooting, excess. See Hypekbole.] In 
geom. a curve formed hy cutting a cone in 



Hyperbola— -D B E, G A !I, are opposite h;y'perbo- 
Jas; F, f foci ; C, centre ; a B, ti'ansverse axis ; a h, 
conjugate axis ; N C P, a diameter, 

a direction parallel to its axis, or so that 
the cutting plane makes a greater angle 
with the base tlian the side of the cone 
makes, and when imoduced cuts also the 
opposite cone, or the cone which is the con- 
tinuation of the former, on the opposite .side 
of the vertex, thus producing another hyper- 
bola, wdiicli is called the opposite hyperbola 
to the former. The term hyperbola was 
given to this curve by Apollonius on account 
of its property, that the square of any ordi- 
nate is greater than the rectangle undei* the 
corresponding abscissa and the parameter, 
or differs from that rectangle in excess. 
Hyperbole (hl-peribo-le), n. [Fr. hyperbole, 
Gr. hyperbole, excess, from hyperballo, to 
throw beyond, to exceed— /j^/j)erv over, be- 
yond, and hallo, to throw%] In rket a figure 
of speech which expresses much more or 
less than the truth, or "which represents 
tilings much greater or less, better or worse, 
than they really ai’e; an exaggerated state- 
ment. The following are instances of the 
use of this figure. 

He was owner of a piece of ground not larger than 
a Lacedemonian letter, Loufinns. 

If a man can number the dust of the earthy then 
shall thy seed also be numbered. Gen. xiii. 16, 

Hyperbolic, Hyperbolical (hi-pfir-boFik, 
hi-per-boFik-al), a. 1. Belonging to the hy- 
perbola; having the nature of the hyper- 
bola.— conoid, a conoid foimed 
by the i*evolution of a hyperbola about its 
minor a'Si&.—Hypex'boUc space, the space or 
content comprehended between the curve 
of <a hyperbola and a double ordinate.™ 
Hyperbolic arc, an arc of the hyperbola.— 
Hyperbolic spiral, a spiral curve, the law of 
which is that the distance from the pole to 
the generatrix varies inversely as the dis- 
tjince swept over.— 2. Relating to or con- 
taining hyperbole; exaggerating or dimin- 
ishing beyond the fact; exceeding the truth; 
as, a hyperbolical expression. 

It is parabolical, and probably hyperbolical, and 
therefore not to be taken m a strict sense. Boyle, 

Hyperbolically (hi-per-boFik-al-li), adv. 

1. In the form of a hyperbola.— 2. With ex- 
aggeration; in a manner to express more or 
less than the truth. 

Scylla is . . , hyperbolically described by Homer : 
as inaccessible. Broome. 

Hyperboliform(Iu-p6r-boFi-fonn), a, iHy- 
perbola and form,] Having the form or 
nearly the form of a hyperbola. ' 

Hyperbolism (M-p^ribol-izm), n. The use 
of hyperbole; the quality of being hyper- , 
bolical. 

The hyperbolism of the oriental style, Horsley, 

Hyperbolist (M-perbol-ist), n. One who 
uses hyperboles. 

HsrperboHze (lu-pferibol-iz), wi. To speak 
or write with exaggeration. 

The Spanish traveller was so habituated to hyper- 
bolize, Howell.: 

Hyperbolize (hi-p6riboI-iz), ut To exag- 
gerate; to represent or speak of in a hyper- 
bolical manner. 

Vain hyperbolizintr his fact, . . . he grew - 

by their flattery into that madness of conceit. 

Fotherby. 
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. (lu-j)6i'4)ol-oul), n. [Hyper 

lyota, and G-r. eidoB, form.] A liyp(3rl.)oiic 
conoid; a solid formed by the revolution of 
a hyijerbola about its axis. 

Hyperborean (hi-p^r-bd're-an), a. j;L. hy- 
perboreus; Gr. hyperhareos—hyper, beyond, 
and boreas, the north.] 1. Northern; be- 
longing to oi‘ inhabiting a region very far 
north; most northern.— 2. Very cold; frigid. 

The more chilly and pinching hyperborean atmo' 
sphere in which they have grown up and been 
formed, Craik. 

Hyperborean (hi-p6r-tad're-an), a An in- 
habitant of the most northern region of tlie 
earth. In early Greek legend the Hyperbo- 
reans were a people who lived beyond tlie 
north wind, were not exposed to its blasts, 
blit enjoyed a land of perpetual sun shine 
and abundant fruits. They were free from 
disease, violence, and war, and their natural 
life lasted 1000 years, wliicli was spent in 
the worship of Apollo. 

Hypercatalectic (hi-per-ka'ta-lek"tik), a. 
(Gr. hyperkatalektikos--~hyper,^ beyond, and 
katalexis, termination.] Having a syllable 
or two beyond the regular and just measure; 
as, hypercataleetia verse, 

HypercatbarsiB (hi-p6r-ka-thar'sis),w. [Gr. 
— hyper, over, beyond, and katkarsis, a 
cleansing, a purging, from kathairo, to 
cleanse, to purge.] An excessive purging; a 
violent action of the bowels excited by an 
acrid cathartic. 

Hypercbloric (M-p6r-kl6Tik), a. In chem. 
a term applied to an acid which contains a 
greater proportion of oxygen than chloric 
acid. 

Hypercritic (Iii-p^r-kritTk), ?i. [Fr. hyper ^ 
critique-— Qr: hyper, beyond, and kritikos, 
critical. See Critic.] One who is critical 
beyond measure or reason; an over-rigid 
critic; a captious censor. 

Hypercritical, Hypercritic (lu-p6r-kritTk. 
al, hi-p6r-krit'ik), a. 1. Ovei'-critical ; criti- 
cal beyond use or reason; animadverting 
on faults with unjust severity. ‘ Hypercriti- 
cal readers.’ Swift— 2 . Excessively nice or 
exact. 

We are far from iraposiag' these nice and hyper- 
critical punctilios, which some astrologers oblige 
our gardeners to. Mvelyn, 

HypercriticaHy (hi-p^r-kritTk-al-li), adu. 
In a hypercritical manner. 

H3rpercriticise, Hypercriticize (hi-p6r- 
kritT-sm), v.t To criticise with excessive 
severity; to criticise captiously. 
Hypercriticism (lii-per-krit'i-sizin), u. Ex- 
cessive rigour of criticism. 

To insist on points like these is mere hyper criti- 
cism, Scotsman neuvspaper. 

Hyperdulia (hi-pSr-duTi-a), n. [Gr. hypei', 
beyond, and douleia, service.] The peculiar 
worship offered by Eoman Catholics to the 
Virgin Mary, so called because higher than 
that given to other saints (which is known 
as ckilia), though of course inferior to Idtiia, 
the worship due to God alone. See Duma. 
Hyperduly (lu-pSr-duTi), n. Same as Hy- 
perdulia. 

Hyperdynamic (hf p6r-di-nam"ik), a. [Gr. 
/typer, above, and dymmU, power, strength,] 
hipathol a term applied to a morbid con- 
dition of the vital powers, characterized by 
excessive strength or excitement. 
Hypericacese, Hypericinse (M-pe'ri-ka'’se- 
e, lu-pe'ri-sf'ne), 'll, pL [From genus Hypert- 
€wn, froiU Gr. hyperikou, froiii hyper, under, 
erike, heath— the plants often grow among 
heath,] A nat. order of plants, of which 
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:Iie genus Hj^pericum is the type. It con- 
;ains 10 genera and nearly 300 species. They 
U'e lierljs, slirabs, or (rarely) trees, with 
amide, opposite (rarely whorlecl) leaves, 


which arc often dottefl with resinous glands. 
They have terminal or axillary solitary, 
cymose, or pauieulate ilowers, usually yel- 
low or white, and the numerous Btamens 
are united into bundles at their base. Hy- 
pericum, the type of the order, is a large 
and wide-spread genus, containing about 
160 species, several of which are found 
in Britain. E, calyeinmn m a soinewluit 
slii’ubby plant 1 or 2 feet high, with large, 
almost evergreen leaves, and large, ter- 
minal, solitary ilowers. H. parfivnttum, or 
St. John’s wort, is a smaller species, which 
derives its specific name from the fact that 
the pellucid dots with which its leaves, 
like those of most other members of tlie 
genus, are marked, are in it peculiarly con- 
spicuous, so as to give the leaf the appear- 
ance of being perforated. Tliese plants are 
very generally spread over the surface of the 
earth; they abound in resinous juice, and 
many of them possess medicinal properties, 

Hypericum (hi-peTi-kum), n. A genus of 
plants of the nat. order Hyperieaeete. See 
HYPERICACRiB. 

Hyperinosis (hi'per-i-n6’'sis), n. [Gr. hyper, 
over, above, and is, inos, fibre.] In pjathoL 
the condition of the blood in which it con- 
tains an increase in the proportion of fibrin, 
as in inflammation. 

Hyperioa (hi-pe'ri-on, or, according to the 
classical pronunciation, hi-per-i'on), n. In 
the most ancient mythology of Greece, the 
god of the sun, distinguished for his beauty: 
afterwards identified with Apollo. 

So e.v'ceJlent a king; that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr. Shah, 


Hyperite, Hsnpersthenite (hrp 6 r-!t, lii- 
per-sthen'it), n, A dark-coloured granite- 
like rock, a compound of hyperstliene and 
labradorite. 

Hypermeter (hi-perime-ter), n. [Gr. hyper, 
beyond, and metron, measure.] A hyper- 
catalectic verse ; hence; anything greater 
than the ordinary standard of ineifsure. 
When a man rises beyond six foot he is an hyper- 
meter, Addison. 

Hypermetrical (lii-per-met'rik-al), a. Ex- 
ceeding the common measure; having a re- 
dundant syllable. 

Hypermyriorama (hi-p6r-2niT'i-o-rii"ma),»,. 
[Gr. hyper, beyond, myrios, countless, and 
hormna, a view.] An exhibition consisting 
of innumerable views. 

Hyper-orthodox (hi-per-oritho-doks), a. 
Excessively orthodox. 

Hlfljer-orthodoxy (M-per-or'tho-dok-si), n. 
Orthodoxy carried to excess ; extreme or- 
thodoxy. 

Hyperoxygenated,Hyperoxygeni2ed(hi- 
p6r-qksT-jen-at-ed, lii-per-oksT-jen-ixd), a. 
[Gr, hyper, beyond, andE. oxygemited or oxy- 
genized.'] Super-saturated with oxygen. 
Hyper-physical (lu-p6r-ft'zik-al), a. Super- 
natural. 

Vital powers cannot be merely physical, and we 
mitst believe ia something hyperphysical, something 
of the nature of a soul. Whesuell. 


Hypersarcoma, Hypersarcosis (hfp^r- 
sfir-kd"ma, hFper-sfir-kd"sis), n, [Gr. hypjer, 
beyond, in excess, and sarkmxa, sarkdsU, 
growth of flesh, from sarx, sarkos, flesh.] 
Proud or fungous flesh. 

Hypersthene, Hyperstene (Iri'per-sthen, 
hi'p6r-sten), n. [Gr. hj/per, beyond, and 
sthenos, strength ; so named from its diffi- 
cult frangibility as compared with horn- 
blende, with which it was formeiTy con- 
founded.] A mineral, Labrador homblende. 
Its colour is betweeii grayish and greenish 
black, but nearly copper-red on the cleav- 
age. It is usually found foliated, massive. 
—Byperstliene rock. Same as Hypm’fa, 
Hypersthenic (M-pdr-sthenTk), a. Con- 
taining hypersthene ; resembling hyper- 
stheue. 

Hypersthenite. See H ypeeits. 
Hyperthesis {hi-p6rithe-sis), n. [Gr. , a pass- 
ing over, transposition— Aj/per, over, and 
tithemi, to place, to set.] In philol. the re- 
moval of a letter from the syllable to which 
it originally belonged to another syllable 
immediately preceding or fallowing it; a 
species of transposition or metathesis; thus 
in Greek metowia is used for weJanfa. 
Hypertheticalt (In-pSr-thetTk-al), u. [Gr, 
hyperthetikos — hyper, over, beyond, and 
Uthemi, to place, ] Superlative. Chapman. 
Hypertrophic, Hypertxophical (hi-p6r- 
trofik, hi-iifir-trofiK-al), a. Producing or 
tending to produce hypertrophy. 
Hypertrophied (hl-p6ritro-fid), a. Inpathol. 
enlarged from over-nutrition; excessively 
developed. 


Hypertrophy (hi-peritrodi), n. [Gr. hy2m\ 
above, and tropdie, nutrition.] In mad. an 
enlargement of a part of the body from e.x- 
eessive nutrition. 

Hypethrai, a. See HypAjITHeal. 

Hypha (lu'fa), n. [Gr, hypke, a weaving, a 
web.j 111 hot. (a) the mycelium or spawn 
of certain fungals, (h) The fllameiitou.s 
fiesliy watery thallus of certain fungoid 
plants. jTfaunder. 

Eyphasma (hi-fazTna), n. [Gr., something 
woven, from hypkaina, to weave.] 1. In 
hot a name given to the mycelium of 
moulds.— 2, Eecles. one of four pieces of 
cloth, embroidered with the evangelistic 
symbols, placed on the altar of a Greek 
church before the altar-cloth. 

Hyphen (hifen), n. [Gr. hyphen, strictly 
hyphlien, into or in one, together— /i/z-po, 
under, and hen, one.] A nuirk or short 
line made between two words to show that 
they form a compound word, or are to 
be connected, as in five-leaved, hold-faced, 
oak-tree. In writing and printing the 
hyplien is also used to connect the syllalfles 
of a divided word, and is placed after the 
syllable that closes a line, denoting the con- 
nection of that .syllable or part of a word 
with the first syllable of tlie next line. 
Hyphen, (hiffeu), VJ. To join by a hyphen, 
as two words, so as to form a compound 
word. 

Hyphomycetes (lii’fo-mi-se'Tez), w. pi. [Or. 
hyphab, hyphainb, to weave, and mykes, 
myketos, a fimgus. ] One of the great divi- 
sions of fungi, containing those species 
which have naked spores borne on free or 
only fasciculate threads. The plants are 
microscopic, growing as moulds over dead 
or living organic substances; and various 
cutaneous disorders of animals, as well as 
many diseases of plants, are ascribed to 
them. By some authorities yeast is in- 
cluded in this division. 

Hypnologist (hip-noro-jist), n. One verseii 
in hypnokigy. 

Hypnology (liip-noTo-ji), u. The study or 
i doctrine of the phenomena accompanying 
sleep; a treatise or discourse on sleep. 

’ Hypnosis (hip-no’sis), n. [Gr. A?/p?msvsleep.J 
‘ The hypnotic state; hypnotism. 

Hypnotic (hip-not'ik), a. [Gr. hypmUJm, 
inclined to sleep, putting to sleep, from 
hypnoo, to lull to sleep, from steep,] 

1. Having the quality of producing sleep; 
tending to produce sleep; soporific.— 2. Per- 
taining to or characterized by hypnotism. 

Hypnotic (Inp-notTk), ?i. 1. A medicine 

that produces or tends to produce sleep; 
an opiate; a soporific. 

He writes, .IS au /y/w'*c’ for the spleen, y<mujr. 

2. One who is affected by or under the In- 
fluence of hypnotism. 

Hypnotism (hip'uo-tizm), n. iFi\ hypm- 
tisme, from Gr. hypnoSt sleep.] A sleep-like 
condition brought on by artificial means; 
an artificial sleep induced by a brilliant ob- 
ject being held up at some distance before 
the eyes, which the person operated on is 
required to look at steadily for some time. 
In hypnotism reason and memory are tem- 
porarily suspended, the will is paralysed, 
and the patient is impelled to act .according 
to suggestion while lie way be led to im- 
agine himself in circumstances entirely dif- 
ferent from those actually existing. 
Hypnotize (hip’no-tiz), v,t, pret. & pp. hyp- 
notized’, ppr. kypmotizing. To affect with 
hypnotism. 

HjfpnotiZer, Hirpnotist (hip'no- tlz-6r, 
hip’uo-tiat), n. One who hypnotizes. 
Hypnnm {hip'num), n. [Gr, hypnon. a.kimX 
of moss growing on trees,] One of the largest 
p:enera of mosses, having lateral fruit, and 
including above ninety species, natives of 
Britain. Many of the species are large and 
ornamental; they occur in various pai’ts of 
the world. 

Hypo- (hVpd). A prefix used especially in 
words derived from the Greek, and origin- 
ally a Greek preposition signifying under, 
beneath, like the Latin sub. In chemical 
compound terms it has a: sense contrary to 
hyper; thus, AT/po-sulphuric acid is aub-siil- 
phuric acid, or an acid with less oxygen than 
the sulphuric but more than the sulphurou,s. 
Hirpo (M'pd), n. [A contraction of /lypocAon- 
dria.] Same as Hyp. 

Hypoblast (hBpo-blast), n. [Gr. hypo, un- 
der, and UdstoB, a shoot, a bud.] 1. In hot. 
the flat dorsal cotyledon of a grass.— 2. In 
phyml. the lower of the two layers of cells 
forming the blastoderm, the upper being, 
theepiblast. 
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Hypol)Ole fhi*pobV>Ie), n, [Or., a tlirowiiig 
uinier, from hypolifillo, to tiirow iinder-- 
hnpo, under, and hallo, to throw.] In rhet 
a' iiaure in which several things are men- 
tioiied that seem to make against the argu- 
ment or in favour of tlie opposite side, and 
each of them is refuted in order. 
Hypocarpogean (hrpo-kiir-pry'je-aii),a. [Gr. 
hypo, luuler, karpoii, fruit, and ge, the 
eartJi.] In hot. a term applied to a plant 
whi(ih produces its fruit below ground. 
Hypocaust (Iii'po-kjist), n. [Gr. hypolanib'- 
tmi—hypo, under, and 7tmo, to burn,] 1. In 
am. arch, an arched chamber in which afire 
was kindled for the jmrpose of giving heat 
to tile rooms above it. The heat was dis- 
triluited by means of tubes of earthenware. 
2. The place where a fire is kept to wium a 
stove or a hot-house. 

Hypocliil, Hypochilium (inlio-idi, hi-po- 
kil'i-nni), n. [Gr. hypo, under, and cheilos, 
the lip, j In hot the lower part of the la- 
lielluin or Up of certain orchids. 
Sypoclilorite (lu-pd-kldr^it), n, 1. In ini- 
ncrnl. a mineral whicli occurs at various 
places in Saxony, containing silica, alumina, 
oxide of bismuth, and phosphoric anhydride. 
2. In cheiii. a salt obtained from hypo- 
chlorous acid by the addition of oxides, 
hydrates, or carbonates, or by double de- 
composition. They are important oxidizing 
and bleaching agents, not when pure, how- 
ever, but when containing some chlorides. 
HsrpocMorous (Iii-po-klorTis), a. In cJiem. 
a term applied to an add (HCIO) pos.sessed 
of marked bleaching properties, obtained liy 
distilling bleaching powder with dilute 
nitric acid. 


Hypochoeris (Iil-p6-ke'ris), n. [Gr. hypo- 
etwms, ii plant of the succory kind.] A 
genus of yellow-flowered herbs of the nat. 
order Composite, resembling tlie hawk- 
■weeds in general appearance; cat’s-ear. One 
or two species are found in Britain. 

Hsrpocliouder, Hypochondre (hi-p6-kon^- 
der), n. Same as Ey%iochondnum (which 
see). 

Hypochondria (hf-pd-kon'dri-a), n. [From 
the hypoehond,ria being regarded as the 
seat of the disease. See Hypochonpiiium.] 
In ined. a disease characterized by great in- 
crease of sensibility, palpitations, morbid 
feelings that simulate the greater number 
of diseases, exaggerated uneasiness and 
anxiety, mainly as to what concerns the 
heaUIi, L^'O. ; spleen; vapours; low' spirits. 
Eypochondriao, Hypochondriacal (M- 

po-koiTdri-ak, hFpo-kou-drF'ak-al), ». 1. I*er- 
taining to the iiypochondrium, or the parts 
of tlie ’bodyso called; as, the hj/pochondriac 
region. —2. Aifected, cliaracterized, or pro- 
duced by hypochondria. 

The hypochmdriac, melancholy complexion of us 
islanders. Berkeley. 


3, Producing melancholy or low spirits. 
Hypochondriac (hi-pd-kon'dri-ak), u. A 
person affected with hypochondria. 


He Iiad become an incurable hypochondriac. 

Macaulay, 

HypochondriacaUy(hi'po-kon-dri"afc-al-ii), 
«d.v. In a hypochondriac or melancholy 


manner. 

Hypochondriacism (In'po-kon-diT'a-sizm), 
71. See HyrocHONPRiA. 

Hypochondriasis (hi'pd-kon-dri"a-sis), n. 
Same as Eypoehondrm. 

Hypochondriasni ( hi-pd-kon'dri-azm ), n. 
Same as Eypochondiia. 

H3fpochondnast (hi-pd-koii'dri-ast), n. One 
afflicted with hypochondria; a hypochon- 
driac. 

Hypochondrium ( hi -po -kou' dri - um ), ii. 
pL Hypochondria au-po-kon'dri-a). [Gr. 
hypQciwndrion, from hijpo, underhand choii- 
dro8, cartilage— from its situation.] In anat. 
one of the two lateral and superior regions 
of the abdomen under the cartilages of the 
false ribs, and to the right and. left of the 
epigastrium. 

BCyp ochondry ( M-po-kon'dri ), n. Same as 
Hypochomh'ia. 

Hypocist (lifpo-sist), u. [Gr. hypoJdstis, 
under the dstus, so called because the plant 
grows on the roots of the cistus.] An inspis- 
sated juice, obtained from a plant, the 
Cytinus hypOGistvs, nat. order Cytinacem, 
resembling the true Egyptian acacia. The 
juice is expressed from the unripe fruit and 
evaporated to the consistence of an extract, 
formed into cakes, and dried in the sUii. 
It is an astringent, useful in diarrlimas and 
hemoiThages. 

Hypocrateriform (hFp6-kra-te"ri-form), a. 
[Gr. hypo, under, k?r(ter, a gohlet, and L. 


forum, form.] In hot. salver-shai)ed: a term 
applied to a corolla consisting of a straight 
tube surmounted Ijy flat and 
spreading limbs, as in the 
cowslip. 

Hypocrisy (hi-pok'ri-si), n. 

[Fr. hypocrisie, L. hytiomdbis, 

Gr. hypokiisis, a playing a 
part on the stage, simula- 
tion, outward sliow; hy^jo- 
krinoinai, to play a part, to 
feign — hypo, and ki'bio, to 
seimrate, discern, or judge.] 

The act or practice of a hy- 
pocrite; simulation or feign- Hypocrateriform 
ing to be what one is not; or ’ Corolla, 
dissimulation, that is, a con- 
cealment of one’s real cliaracter or motives; 
especially, the assuming of a false appear- 
ance of piety and virtue. 

Beware ye of the leaven 6f the I’harisees, which is 
hypocrisy, Luke xii. i. 

Hypocrite (lii'po-krit), n. [Fr. h^jpocriie; 
Gr. hypokidtes, one who plays a part on tlie 
stage, a dissembler, a hjiiocrite.] One who 
assumes a false appearance; one who feigns 
to be what lie is not ; one w'ho, for some 
ulterior purpose, puts on a fair outside 
show; a false pretender to virtue or piety. 

Fair hypocrite, you seek to cheat in v'ain. Dryden. 
— Eissemhler, Hypocrite. See under Dis- 
sembler. 

Hypocritelyt (hflpO-krit-li), udr. Hypocri- 
tically. 

He is rebard ’ned, like a stubborn boy, 

That plies his lesson, hypoadtely coy. 

Sylvester, Du Bartas. 

Hypocritical, Hypocritic (lii-po-lait'ik-al, 
hi-po-krit'ik), a. Of or pertaining to, or 
proceeding from, hypocrisy; characterized 
by liypocrisy; counterfeiting a religious 
character; as, a hijpocritical look or person. 

Hypocritical pvoiQSsmws of friendship and of pacific 
intentions were not spared. Macaulay. 

Hsrpocritically (lii-p6-krit'ik-al-li). adv. 
In a hypocritical manner; with a false ap- 
pearance of wliat is good; falsely; w’ithoiit 
sincerity. 

Simeon and Levi spake not only falsely, but insid- 
iously, nay hypocritically. Dr. H. More. 

Hypooycloid (hi-p6-sTkloid), n. [Gr. Impo, 
under, and E. cycloid.} In: gcom. a curve 
generated by the movement of a curve upon 
the concave side of another fixed curve. See 
EpicycLon). 

Hypodermal, Hypodermic (hi-p6-d6riraal, 
hl-po-derimik), a. [Gr. hjpw, under, and 
dernia, the skin. ] Pertaining or relating to 
parts under the skin; specifically applied to 
a system of treating diseases by introducing 
medicines under the skin. — 
aspiratoi', an instrument for exploring and 
evacuating deep collections of fluids in any 
part of the body. It is a modification of 
the syphon trocar. 

Hypodermic (hi-p6-derimik), u. In wed. a 
medicine introduced under the skin, as ; 
morphia or other narcotic agent. 

Hypodiastole (hi'p6-di-as"t6-le), n. [Gr.] 
In Greek gram, a mark like a comma placed 
after some fonns of the article and relative 
pronoun when followed by the enclitics 
and r/, to distinguish them from other words 
having the same letters ; as, t6,7s, and 
o,7i, in distinction from eVs, tots, and ort. 

Hypogsean, Hypogseal Ofi*po-je'an, hi-po- 
jd'al), a. [Gr. hyjm, beneath, and ge, the 
earth. ] Lit subterranean, In hot a term 
applied to parts of plants which grow be- 
neath the sm*face of the earth. Called also 
Mypogceous. 

Hypogsei (M-po-je'i), n. pi [Gr. hjpo, under, 
and ge, the earth.] A family of gasteromy- 
cetous fiingi, resembling the truffles in their 
habit of underground growth. 

Hypog£eous(hi-pd-jehis), a: SeeHvBOG.asAiT. 

Hypogseum, Hypogeum (M-po-jefflm), n. 
In ancient arch, the name given to all the 
parts of a building below the level of the 
ground, as cellars, vaults, &o. 

Hypogastric (lii-po-gas'tnk), a. [Gr. hypo, 
under, and gaster, the belly.] Eelating to 
the hypogastiium, or middle part of the 
lower region of the belly. See Abpomen. 

Hypogastritim.(ln-pd-gas'tri-um), 71. [Gr. 

under, and the belly.] Inmiat. 

the lower anterior region of the abdomen. 
See ABBOMBif. 

Hypogastrocele (hi-po-gas'tro-sel), n. [Gr. 
hypogast7io7i,:mid kele, a tnmoui‘.] A hernia 
through the walls of the lower belly. 

H3rpogeaii, Hypogeal (lii-po-je'an, hi-pd- 
jo'al), a. See lirPOGriBAN. 



Hypogene (hfpd-jen), a. [Gr. hijpo, below, 
and gignomai, to be born or formed.] lu 
geol. a term applied to the whole family of 
crystalliite rocks, whether stratified or un- 
stratilied, ifiutonic or metamorphic, whicli 
have not assumed their present form near 
the surface. 

Hypogeous (lu-pd-jeffls), a. Same as U^jpo- 
gmouH. 

Hypogeiun, See HvpoGiEUM. 
Hypoglossal (M-po-glos'al), a. [Gr. hypo, 
under, and glOssa, the tongue.] In anat. a 
term applied to the lingual or gustatory 
nerve, 

Hypoglossis, Hypoglottis (hi-po-glos'is, 
hi-p6-giot'is), 71. [I’rom hypo, under, and 
glomi or gldtta, the tongue.] 1. The under 
part of the tongue,— 2. A lozenge to be kept 
under the tongue until dissolved. 
Hs^ogynous (hi-po'jin-us), a. [Gr. hypio, 
under, and5f7/72e, a female.] In (u) placed 
below the ovary or seed-vessel. (&) A term 
applied to plants that Jiave tlieir corollas 
and stamens inserted below the ovary. 
Hypomenoits Gu-pobnen-us), a, [Gr. Imjpo, 
under, and mend, to remain.] In hot. free; 
not adherent; arising from below an organ 
without adhering to it. 

H3^onitroiis (hi-pd-ni'tru.s), a. Com- 
pounded of nitrogen and oxygen, and con- 
taining an inferior quantity of the latter : 
as, hyponitraus acid, which is the same as 
nitrous acid. 

Hypophet (hi'pd-fet), 71. [Gr. hypopheUs, 
an interpreter— under, and to 

speak. ] An expounder or inteipreter. 
[Bare.] 

Hypophosphate (lii-po-fos'fat), n. In chem. 
a salt obtained by the union of liypoplios- 
plioric acid with a salifiable base, 
Hypophosphite (hi-pd-f os'fit), n. A salt of 
hypophospnorous acid. 

Hypophosphorous (hi-po-fosTor-ns), a. In 
chem: a term applied to an acid which con- 
tains less oxygen than phosphorous acid. 
Hypophyllium (hi-po-fllTi-mn), 7i. [Gr. 
hypo, under, and phyllon, a leaf.] In hot. a 
petiole that has the form of a small sheath, 
is de.stitute of laminm, and surrounds the 
base of certain small branches, having the 
appearance of leaves, as in asparagus. 
Hypophyllous (lu-pof'il-us or hi-p6-fiTlus), 
a. lu hot placed under a leaf. 
Hypophysis (hi-pofi-sis), n. [Gr. hypo, 
under, and p/iT/sfs, nature, origin.] In cmat. 
the gland-like body and sac which originate 
from the under surface of the third ven- 
tricle of the brain; the pituitary body. 
Hypopterate (hi-pop'te-rat), a. {Gr.1i7jpo, 
under, and pteron, a wing. ] In hot having 
a wing produced at the base or below. 
Maunder. 

HypopterygeijHypopterygiaceseGn-pop- 
tCr-ij^'e-i, hI-pop'ter-ij'i-a"se-e), n. pi. [Gr. 
hypo, under, and pteryx, pterygos, a wing.] 
A family of plenrocarpons or lateral-fruited 
mosses, with a peculiar arrangeinent of the 
leaves, which are placed in two opposite 
straight rows united on the upper side of 
the stem, with a third median row of smaller 
stipuliform leaves on the under side. TJie 
cells of tlie leaves are parenchymatous and 
equal in all parts. The genera are exotic. 
HjTpopsnxm, Hypopyon (In-po'pi-um, hi- 
pd'pi-on), 7L [Gr. hypo, under, and pwo?i, 
pus, because there is pus under the cornea.] 
An effusion of pus into the anterior chainher 
of the eye, or that cavity which contains 
the aqueous humour. 

Hyposkeletal (hi-p6-skel'e-tal), a. In 
physiol, developed below the vertebra) and 
spinal nerves. 

Hypostasis (hi-pos'ta-sis), n. pi. Hypos- 
tases (hi-pos'ta-sez). [L. hypostasis; Fr. 
hypostase; Gr, hypostasis, from hypo, and 
histemi, to set.] 1, That which underlies 
something else; that which forms the basis 
or foundation of sometliing. 

‘With death the personal activity of which the soul 
is the popular hypostasis is put into commission 
among po.sterity, and the future life is an immortality 
by deputy’ (according to Mr. Harrison’s theory). 

Htuxley,. 

2. Substance ; hence, used by early Greek 
Christian Writers to denote distinct sub- 
stance or subsistence of the Father, Bon, and 
Holy Spirit in the Godhead, called by them 
three hypostases, and by the Latinspej’sruia), 
whence the modem term persons applied to 
the Godhead.— 3. Principle; a term applied 
by the alchemists to mercury, sulphur, and 
salt, ill accordance with their doctrine that 
these were the three principles of all mate- 
rial bodies.— 4. In 7ned. a sediment, as that 
of the urine. 


Fate, fhr, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; ofi, pound; ii* Sc. abime; y. Sc. iey. 
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Hypostasize (lu-pofs'ta-siz), v.t fiaino as j 
iSypostatize. 

Hypostatic, Hypostatical (hl-pd-stat'ik, 
lu-p6-stat'ilv-al), a. 1. Relating to liypus* 
tasis; constitutive or elementary. -~2. Per- 
sonal, or distinctly personal; or constituting 
a distinct substance. —7/ 'union, 
the union of two or more persons unto one 
undivided unity, as the union of the three 
persons in the Godhead; generally applied 
to the union of the di\Hne and human 
nature in the person of Clirist. 
Hypostatically (iii-po-staPik-al-Ii), adv. In 
a liypostatic iminner; personally. 
Apostatize, Hypostatise (lu-pos'ta-tiz), 
v.t To attribute lU'oper personal existence 
to; to make into or regard as a distinct sulji 
stance. 

We then hypostatise the zero ; we baptize it with 
the name of the .absolute. Sir IV. Hainitton. 

Hypostome (hi'pd-stom), n. [Cr. hypo, 
under, and istorna, mouth.] In znol. the 
under lip or labrum of certain crustacea, as 
the trilobites. 

Hypostroma (hi-po-stro'ma), n. [Gr. hypo, 
under, and stroma, a bed.] In bot the 
mycelium of certain fungal.s. 

Hypostrophe (hi-pos'tro-fe), u. Gr. hypo, 

: under, and strophe, a turning, from strepha, 
to turn.] 1. In med. the act of a patient 
turning himself. — 2. Eetiirn of a disease ; 
relapse. 

Hypostyle (hi'pb-stil), n. [Gr. hypostylos, 
resting on pillars underneath— under, 
and stylos, a pillar.] In arch, that which is 
supported by columns or pillars; a covered 
colonnade; a pillared hall. 

Hypostyle (lu'iio-stil), a. Having the roof 
supported by pillars; as, the hypostyle hall 
at Karnak. 

Hyposulphite n. A salt of 

hyposulphurous acid. 

Hi^OSUlphuric (hi'p6-sul-fix"rik), a. In 
Ghem. same as Byposulpkurous. 
Hyposulphurous (In-p6-siil'f6r-us), a. A 
term applied to an acid composed of sulphur 
mid oxgyen, containing less oxygen than 
sulphurous acid (HaSOo). T]ii.s acid is known 
only in combination with salifiable bases. 
Hypotenuse, Hypothenuse (Ifi-pot'e-nfis, 
hi-potli'e-nus), [Gr. 
hypoteinousa, part, of 
hypoteino, to subtend.} 

In yeom. the subtense or 
longest side of a right- 
angled triangle, or the 
line that subtends the 
right angle. 

Hs^othallus ( hi - p5- 
tlialTus), 21 - iQv. hypo, 
under, and thallos, a 
young shoot or branch, 
afi’ond.] In hot the name given to certain 
delicate fungoid filaments, upon which a 
lielien thallus is first developed. 

Hypothec (lii-poth'ek), u. [L. kypotheca, a 
pledge; Gr. hypothelce, si pledge, from hypo- 
tithemi, to put under, to pledge.] In 
Scots law, a claim or right by which the 
effects of a debtor are made over to his 
creditor in security of the debt, while, at the 
same time, they still remain in the posses- 
sion of the debtor. Thus a landlord has an 
h}pothec over the furniture or crops of his 
tenant in respect of the current rent; a law- 
agent or attorney has an hypothec over the 
title-deeds of his client in respect of his ac- 
count or bill of costs. In England these 
rights are called Zfena. 

Hypothecary (hi-poth'e-ka-ri), a. Of or per- 
taiinng to hypothecation or mortgage; as, 
an hypothecary note, that is, a note given 
in acknowledgment of a debt, but which 
cannot pass into circulation. 

Hypothecate (M-poth''e-lcat), v.t pret. & 
pp. hypothecated; ppr. hypothecatmg. [See 
Hypothec.] l. To pledge to a creditor in 
security for some debt or demand, but with- 
out transfer of title or delivery of possession; 
to mortgage, as ships or farm-stocking; to 
transfer by a bond of bottomry. — 2. To 
pledge, as goods. 

Hypothecation. (hl-poth'e-ka"shon), n. The 
act of hypothecating or state of being hy- 
j>otheoatecl. 

Hypothecator (ln-potli'e-kat-6r), n. One 
who pledges anything as security for the 
payment of money borrowed. 

Hypothecium (lii-pd-the'si-um), n. [Gr. 
hypo, under, and theke, a hollow ease.] In 
hot. the substance which surrounds or over- 
lies the peritheciuin of lichens, as in Clado- 
hia.' ■ ■ ■ ■ 


longing to the hypothenuse or hypotemia'c. 
[Rare.] 

Hypothenuse, n. See Hypotenuse. 
Hypothesis (hi-potlx'e-sis), n. pi. Hypo- 
theses (hl'poth''e-scz). [L,, from Gr. hypo- 
thesis, a .supposition; hypoUtkPml, to aup- 
l)ose— A/ypo, under, and tithemi, plaee.] 

1. A supposition; a proposition or principle 
which is supposed or taken for gn’aiited, in 
order to draw a conclusion or inference for 
proof of tlie point in question; .something 
not proved, but assumed for the purpose of 
argument, 

An hypothesis properly means the .supposition of a 
principle of whose existence there is no proof from 
experience. Gtyrary. 

As it is allowable to put any case by way of hy- 
pothesis, Jet us imagine the most extreme case con- 
ceivable. y. S. Midi. 

2. A system or theory imagined or assumed 
to account for wluit i.s not understood. 

Hypothesize (Jii-potii'e-siz), v.i. To form 
hypotheses, f Rare . 1 

Hypothetic, Hypothetical (hi-po-thct/ik, 
hi-pd-thet''ik-al], a. Including or character- 
izetl by a supposition or hypothesis; assumed 
without proof for the purjtose of reasoning 
and deducing proof; conjectural; condi- 
tional. 

Hypothetically ( hi-pd-thet'ik-aMi ), adv. 
In a hypothetical mannei* or relation ; con- 
jecturally. 


One who 



Hypothenusal (hi-poth'e-nuz"al), a. Be- 


Hypothetist (lu-poth'e-tist), 
defends an hypotliesia. 
Hypotracheliuni ( hi ' - 
po-tra-ke'fii-xim), n. [Gr. 
hypotrachelion, the lower 
part of tlie neck, the neck 
of a column— /p/250, un- 
der, and traekeios, the 
xieck,] In arch, a term 
given by Vitruvius to the a, Hypotrachelium. 
slenderest part of the 
sliaffc of a column immediately under the 
fillet, separating tlie shaft from the capital; 
the inirt which forms the junction of the 
shaft with its capital 

Hypotyposis (hrpo-ti-p6^^sis), n. [Gr. hypo- 
typosis, sketch, outline, from kypofpptmm, 
to sketch out, to invugine—hypo, under, and 
typtoun, to form, to impress.] In rhet an 
animated description of a scene or event in 
strong or Hgumtive language, so as to pre- 
sent it forcibly to the mind. 
Hypoxanthine (hi-poks-iuiThin), 7i. Same 
as Sarcine (which see). 

Hypoxidaceas (hi'poks-id-a"se-e), n. pi. [Gr. 
hypoxys, somewhat sharp— /lyyio, under, and 
oxys, sharp.] A nat. order of epigynous 
monocotyledonoiis endogens, belonging to 
Liiidley’s uarcissal alliance, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, tlie East Indies, Aus- 
tralia, and tropical America. They are 
herbs xvith a bitter tuberous perennial root. 
The tubers of some of the species are eaten. 
Hypozoic (hi-p6-z6'ik), a. [Gr. hypo, under, 
and zdon, an animal] In yeoL a term ap- 
plied to crystalline rocks, as gneiss and 
mica-schist, when they occur below the un- 
doubtedly fossiliferoii.s .strata, and which 
have hitherto yielded no organic rem}iin.s. 
As distinguished from uMic which means 
'■ destitute of life/ this term simply points 
but the position of the rocks in question, 
without affirming either tlie absence or pre- 
sence of fossils. 

Hyppish (liiplsh), a. Affected with bypo- 
cliondria. 

Hypsiprymmis (hip-si-prim'nus), n. [Gr, 
hypsi, aloft, high, andprynmos, hindmost.] 
A genus of marsupial animals found in 
Australia, and generally known as kangaroo- 
rats. See Bettonu. 

Hypsistarian (hip-sis-ta'ri-an), n. [Gr. hyp- 
sistos, the highest.] Bceles. one of certain 
heretics of the fourth century, some of 
who.se notions were Pagan, some Jewish, 
and some Christian: so called from worship- 
ping the illost 7/%/i in one person only. 
Hypsodon (hip''so-don), n. [Gr. hypsi, aloft, 
high, and oc/owi*, odonios, a tooth,] A genus 
of large fossil pikes, approaching the sauri- 
ans in some of their characters, found in the 
chalk of Kent and Sussex. They have their 
name from their upright long pointed teeth. 
Hypsometer (hip-som'et-er), n. [Gr. hypsos, 
lieiglit, and metron, a measure.] A thermo- 
metrical barometer for measuring altitudes. 
Hjrpsometric, Hypsometrical ( hip -so- 
me fc'rik,hip-sb-metTik-al), d. Of or belong- 
ing to Jiypsometry; as, hypsometrical maps, 


whicJi e.xhihit the relative heights of inonn- 
tains, 

Hypsometrically(hip'S6'mePrik-al-li),«d2i. 
According to the rules or principles of hyx>- 
sonietry. 

Hypsometry (hip'.sif)m'et-ri), n. [Gr. hypsos, 
height, and me-tron, measure.] The art of 
measuring tlie relative or absolute heights 
of places upon the surface of the earth, 
either by the barometer or by trigunoinet- 
ricul observations. 

Hyracerun, Hyracium (lii-ra'si-um), n. An 
article importerl from tiio Cape of Good 
Hope as a substitute for castor, and so 
named Ijecause it is the excrement of the 
Cape hyrax. 

Hyracoidea (lu-ra-koid'e-a), n. pi. An order 
of mammalia, constituted foi* the reception 
of the single genus Hyrax, (diariicterized by 
having no canine teeth, but by having long 
curved incisors, whicligrow from periharient 
pulps, as in the rodents. Tluire are no 
clavicles. The front feet have four toes, 
and the hind feot three. The placenta is 
deciduate and zonary. Their external ap- 
pearance and their habits suggest that they 
are rodents, but their o.steological structure, 
and especially their dentition, show them 
to have affinities to the ungulates on the one 
hand, and tlie rodents and iiisectivores on 
the other. See ilVRAX, liocit-BABBra’. 
Hyracotlienimi(hi'ra-k6-the"ri-um),?5.. [Gr. 
hyrax, hyrakos, x shrew-mouse, and therion, 
a wild beast.] A genus of fossil Fachyder- 
mata, belonging to the perissodactylous or 
odd-toed division, intermediate between the 
hog and the hyrax, occurring in the tertiary 
strata of England, The species are of the 
size of a hare. 

Hyrax (hl'raks), ?i. [Gr., a shrew-mouse.] 
A genus of pachydermatous niammalia/nter- 
mediate in their character between the rhi- 
noceros and the tapir. It is the only genu.s 
of the order Hyracoidea (which see). The 
Cape hyrax is by the colonists , of South 
Africa called the MoeJe-badger and Rock-rab- 
Mt Its excrement is imported as a substi- 
tute for castor. 

Hyrse (htu’s), n. [G. hirse, millet,] Millet. 
Hyrst (h^rst), n. A wood. See Hdest. 
Hyson (hFson), n. [Chinese hi-tskmi, lit. 
first crop or blooming spring.] A species of 
green tea from China.— 7/yson sHn, the re- 
fuse of hyson tea. 

Hyssop (liis'sop), n. [L. hyssajms, Gr. hys~ 
supos, hyssop.] The popular name of the 
plants of the genus Hyssopu.s, a genus of 
small bushy herbs of the nat. order Labiatte. 
II, officinalis is a native of Siberia and the 
mountjiinous parts of Austria, but is now 
common in our gardens. Its medicinal 
properties were 
held in some es- 
timation by the 
older pliysieians, 
but it has now fall- 
en into disuse. It 
is aromatic and sti- 
mulating, and was 
used as an expec- 
torant. Decoctions 
of the leaves are 
useil externally in 
bruises and indol- 
ent sw'ellings.— 
Hedge-hyssop, a po- 
pular name for the 
species of plants of 
the genus Gr atiola. 
Hyssopus (his-s6^- 
pus), 21 . Hy.ssop, a 
genus of plants. 
See Hyssop. 
Hysteraiitlious (his-tfir-an'tlms), a. [Gr. 
hysteron, afterwards, and anthos, a flower.] 
In bot. a term applied to those plants in 
which tlie leaves appear after the flowers, 
as in the willows, poplars, &c. 

Hysteria (his-te'ri-a), n. [Fr, hysUrie, L.L. 
hysteria., from Gr. hystera, the womb.] A 
kind of neurosis or nervous affection, gen- 
erally occurring in paroxysms, characterized 
by alternate fits of laughing and crying, con- 
vulsive struggling alternately remitting and 
e.xacei’bafcing, z'umbling in the bowels, sense 
of suffocation, &c. 

Hysteric, Hysterical (his-te'rik, his-te'xilc- 
ai), a. [Fh. hjsMrique; Gr. hysterikos, from 
hystera, the womb.] Of or iiertaining to 
hysterics; affected by or subject to hysterics 
ornervousaffectioiis;evidencing, indicating, 
or resulting from hysteria; hence, fitful 
with no hysteric weakness or feverish excitement, 
they pre.9erved their peace and patience, 



Hyssop {//. cpicimtiis). 


ch, chain; ih, Sc, loc7i; 
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Hysterically (his-te'rik-al-li), adv, In a 
hysterical nuanner; sijasiiiodicalljf. 
Hysterics (hiS'te'riks), n. pi A hysteric 
lit; a lit of hysteria. ^ , 

Hysterocele (iiis-te'r«3-sel), «. [Gri*. hystem, 
the woiiih, and Mr, a tunionr.] A species 
of hernia alFectiu?;? tJie womb. 

Hysteroid (Ins'ter-oid), a. [Hysteria, and 
<»r. eidos, likene.S5,] In pathol. reseiublingr 
hysteria; as, a disease; ahysteroid 
symptom. 

Hysteroio^y (his-ti^r-oi'o-ii), [Or. hys- 
teros, the hitter of two, and logos, speecli.] 
Hysteron-proteron (whicli see). 
Hysteron-proteron (Ius^ter-on>pro"tei*-on), [ 


I is the ninth letter, and the third vowel of 
the English alphabet, in which it represents 
not oni)^ several vowel sounds but also the 
consonantal sound, of y. The two principal 
sown(.ls represented by it in English are the 
short sound as in pit, pin, fin, and the long 
as in pine, Jim, wine, the latter being really 
a diphthongal sound. It has also three 
otlier Bounds, viz. that heard in first, dirk 
(6, the neutral vowel) ; that heard in machine , 
intrigue (which, however, can scarcely be 
considered a modern English sound); and 
the consonant sound heard in many words 
when it precedes a vowel, as in million, 
opinion, irwinion. The short sound of 'i (as 
in pin), or one closely allied to it, is one of 
the oldest voweT sounds belonging to the 
Indo-European languages, the three vowels 
ff , f, and u being regarded as the three ori- 
ginal vowels of the primitive Indo-European 
speech. In the Teutonic languages, how- 
ever,'!: is found only in comparatively few 
roots corresponding to an original /K, among 
which we may mention wit, ioiss (to know) 
=Goth. iuitan, G-.wmen, L. mdere, Gr. idein, 
Skr. vid; E. Utter =1,. fid (Jindo), Slcr. hhid, 
to split. More commonly it takes the place 
of an original a, as in sit, from a root sad 
(L. sedere); E. is, Skr. asti; E, hrim, Skr. 
hhram (to whirl); E. middle, Skr. madhya, 
&c. The diphthongal soun<.l of i, as an 
English sound, is comparatively modern, 
being developed from an older % (sounded 
as ee in seem) by the prefixing of an a sound. 
The same change has taken place in German 
aiid Dutch, but in these languages the new 
sound is represented by ei and ij respec- 
tively. This letter enters into several di- 
gi*apii3, as infadl, field, seize, feign, friend; 
and with o, as in oil, join, coin, it forms a 
proper diphthong. Xo genuine English word 
ends witli i, this sound when occurring at 
the end of a Avord being expre.ssed by j/; it 
is Avritten hoAvever in foreign Avords intro- 
duced into English, as alkali. I and .T Avere 
formerly regarded as one character, and in 
many English dictionaries Avords beginning 
Avith these letters Avere classed together 
till comparatively recent times. 

I (^), pron. pos. my or mine, dat. and ob|, me; 
pi. nom. me, pos. owr or owrs, dat. and obj, 
fws. [A. Sax. ic; corap. 0. Sax. ia, Goth. fA;, 
0.21. G. ih.iihha), G. ioh, Icel. ek, L. ego, Gr. 

Skr, n/innt, W. ym, Armor, em—l. In 
A. Sax, it Avas declined nom. ic (later ioh,uch), 
genit. mtn, dat. and instrumental m^, acc. 
(or obj.) nwc. mfi; pi, nom, •!«(?, genit. ter or 
te, dat. and instrumental fia, acc. lisic, Us; 
dual twit (we tAVo), genit. wheer, dat. and in- 
strumental tine, (ICO. umit or tine.] 1, The 
■ nominfitive case of the pronoun of the first 
person ; the Avord Avhich expresses one's self, 
or that by Avhich a speaker or Avriter denotes 
: himself. -~2, flFsed as a noun.] In metaph. 
the conscious thinking subject; the ego. See 
Ego. 

It A corrupt spelling of the aftlrmath^e 
particle Aye, used in the older editions of 
Shakspere, 

lacchus. The same ns Hacchns. 
lacintli. See Htacinth. 

Iamb (famb), ii. Same as Tamhic or Xam~ 

' 6W«. : 

Thp license is sometimes carried so far .as to .add 
three short syllables to the last Brands, 

Iambic, lanabical (i-anVbik, i-am'bik-al), a. 
[L. iamhicAiSfOtr. ^aw6^7^os, from iambos, an 
iambic foot.] I, Pertaining to the iambus, 
a poetic foot consisting of tAvo syllables, a 


n. [Gr. hysteron, last, and proteron, first.] 
In rhet. (a) a rhetorical figure, in Avliicli the 
word that should folloAv comes first; as, valet 
atque vivit, *he is Avell and liA^es,’ (b) An 
inversion of natural or logical order, as the 
putting of a conclusion before its premisses, 
and sueli like. It is often used to produce 
a ludicrous effect; for instance, ‘All the 
world and Cork talked of it.' 

Hysterophyte (liis'ter-o-fit), n. [Gr. hys- 
tera, the Avonib, and phytmi, a plant. ] 
A plant Avlrich lives upon dead or living 
organic matter, as fungi. 

Hysterotomy {his-t6r-'ot'o-ini), n. [Gr, hys- 
tem, the uterus, and tome, a cutting.] In 


I. 


short one foUoAved by a long one, or an un- 
accented syllable folloAved by an accented 
one.— 2. Composed of iambics; as, an ianMc 
verse. 

Iambic (i-am'bik), n. [Erom the adj,] In 
pros, (a) an iambic foot or foot consisting 
of tAA'o syllables, the first short and the last 
long, or the first miaccented and the last 
accented, as in delight. The following line 
consists wholly of iambic feet. 

He scorns j the force ! that dares } his fu 1 ry stay. 
(p) A verse consisting of lambic feet, that is, 
a species of verse of short and long, or nn- 
accented and accented syllables alternately. 
The iambics of tlie Greek tragic poets Avere 
normally composed of a succession of six 
iambuses, but various other feet Avere ad- 
mitted. Inmost modern European languages 
the verse of five iambic feet is a favourite 
metre, being the heroic verse of English, 
German, and Italian poetry. According to 
Ai'istotle, the iambic measure w^as first em- 
ployed in satirical poems; hence the term 
ianibiGS is used as equivalent to a satirical 
poem. ‘Stmg.s Avith teuMcs Bupalus his 
foe.’ Fawkes. , 

lambicaHy ( i-amlDik-al-ii ), adv. In the 
maTiner of an iambic, 

lamMze (i-amfi5iz), v.t. To satirize in iambic 
. verse. 

Iambic was the ineasttre in which they used to 
each other. 

lambograpber (i-am-bog'ra-fer), u, [Gr. 
iambos, an iambus, and graplw, to Avrite.] 
A Avriter of iambic poetry. 

Iambus (i-am^ bus), n. pi Iambuses or 
Iambi (i-am'bus-ez, i-am'bi). [Gr. iamhos, 
from iapto, to assail] In pros, a foot con- 
sisting of a short or unaccented sjdlable fol- 
lowed by a long or accented, 
lautblna (x-an'tMn-a), n. [Gr. ianthinos, 
violet-coloured.] A genus of oceanic gas- 
teropodons niollusca, with a thin violet- 
coloured snail-like shell. There are about 
eight knoAVH species, found in the open sea 
in the. warmer parts of the AA'orld. The foot 
of the animal has a float composed of nu- 
merous air-vesicles, aaMcIi serves as a raft 
and as a place of attachment for the eggs. 
When irritated it pours out a violet secre- 


S!iell of Violet-snail {lanthina coimnunis). 

tioii, Avliich serves for its concealment, in 
the maimer of the ink of the cuttle-fish. 
lautMnidse G-an-thin'i-de), n. pi. A family 
of liolostomatous gasteropod molluscs, of 
Avhich the genus lantliina is the type; the 
violet-snails. See lANiUilNA. ^ 

lapetus (i-ap'e-tus), n. 1. In myth, the son 
of Titan mid Terra,— 2. In astron. a satellite 
of Saturn. 

lasp,f n. [Er. jaspe.} Jasper, Si:>enser. 
latric, latrical (i-atTik, i-atTik-al), a. [Gr. 
iatrikos, from iatros, a physician.] Belating 
to medicine or physicians, 
latro-ehemistt (i-a'tro-kem-ist), A phy- 

sician Avho is also a chemist; specifically, 
in old med. a physician who disregarded 
the solid portions of the human structure, j 
neglecting anatomy, and held chemical j 




svrg. the Cesarean operation; the o|feration 
of cutting into the uterus for taking out a 
fetus which cannot be excluded by the usual 
means. 

Hystricidse (liis-tris'i-de), 7i. pi. [Gr. liystrm, 
histriahos, a porcupine, and eidos, re.sem- 
blance.] The porcupine tribe, a family of 
rodent animals. 

Hystrix (IiisTriks), n. The porcupine, a 
genus of rodent animals. See Pokci}i»inb. 

Hyte (hyt), iz. Mad; crazy. [Scotch.] 

The witching curst delicious blinkers 

Hae put me /jy*. Burns. 

Hythe (Iuth), n. A port. See Hithe. 


action as the sole essential to the due oper- 
ation of the vital functions. Opposed to 
iatro-mfitheniatieian (Avhicli see), 
latroleptic, latrolipticfi-aTro-lepnik, i-jV- 
tro-lip"tik), a. [Gr. iatros, a physician, and 
aleipho, to anoint.] Curing by ointments 
and frictions . — The iatroleptie method, in 
consists in the application of medicines 
to the skin aided by friction. It is also 
termed the Epidermic Method. 
latro-mathematiciantCi-uTrd-ma'the-ma- 
ti^shan), n. In old med. one of a school 
of physicians Avhich took its rise in Italy. 
They sought to explain the functions of the 
body and the application of remedies by 
statical and hydraulic laAvs, and Avere eager 
students of anatomy, since it AvaS' only by 
accurate knoAvledge of all the parts they 
could apply their mathematical and djoiam- 
ical principles. Opposed to iatro-^chemist. 
Ib. Contraction of JMdem. 

Iberian (i-beTi-an), n. 1. One of the primi- 
tiA-e inhabitants of Spain. The Basques are 
supposed to be representatives of the ancient 
Spanish Iberians--— 2. The language of the 
ancient Iberians, of Avhich modern Basque 
is supposed to be the representative. 

Iberis (i-beT’is), n. [From Iberia, the aii- 
cienE name of Spain, where the species 
abound.] A genus of cruciferous plants, 
consisting of annual, perenni al, and shrubby 
species, mostly natives of the MediteiTaiiean 
region and of the East. Several species are 
cultivated in om* gardens under the name 
of candytnft. The L wmara, or bitter 
candytuft, is found growing Avild in the 
south of England. 

Iberite (i-beTit}r’u [From Iherla.l A hy- 
drated altered iolite found in Toledo. 

Ibex (Ebeks), in. [L., a kind of goat] A 
name according to some zoologists of a ge- 
nus, and to others of a sub-genus, of the 
JiolloAv-horned ruminants (CaAdcornia). The 
male is red-broAvn in summer, and gray- 
brpAvn in Avinter. film female is earthy- 



ibex [Capra Ibex). 


brown and ashy. The young is gray. The 
horns of the male are flat, Avith tAVO longi- 
tudinal ridges at the sides, cros.sed by nu- 
merous transverse loiots. The horns tff the 
female are short, more erect, Avitli three or 
four knots in front. Tlie best knmvn A^arie- 
ties are the Qapra Ibexot the Alps and Apen- 
nines, the steinbok of the Alps, and the 
C, pyrenaioa, the Pyrenean steinbok. The 
C. ceejagms inhabits the lofty rocky peaks 
of Mount Caucasus ; It is somewhat larger 


E'ate, fhv, fat, fall; 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; li, Sc, abitiie; y, Sc. iey. 
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than the goat, and hears considorahle re- 
semhlance to animals of tlio deer kind. Its 
horns are compressed, and the front margin 
keeled. 

Ihid. (ib'id), A contraction of Ibidem. 

Ibidem (ih-I'demY [L.] In the same place. 

Ibigau (ib'i-gou), 71. ]!i'ycWnts grmiditi, a 
very large goat -sucker iniialnting South 
America; sometimes called the Grand Goat- 
micker. 

Ibis (i'bis), n. [Gr. and L. , a bird held sacred 
i)y the Egyptians, and which lived on water- 
animals. ] A genus of grallatorlal birds allied 
to the storks, ojie of whose most remarkable 



Sacred Ibis [Ibis reli^tosa).^ 


species is the IMs relujiosa of Cuvier. Tliis 
is found throughout Africa. It is about the 
size of a common fowl, with head and neck 
bare, and white pluniage, the primaries of 
the wings being tipped with black and the 
secondaries being bright black, glossed with 
green and violet. It wjis reared in the 
temples of ancient Egypt with a degree of 
respect bordering on adoration. There are 
several other species, as the 1. falcineUus, 
or glossy ibis, nearly 2 feet in length, which 
builds in Asia, but migrates also to Egypt, 
sometimes visiting England; the J. ‘ro&ra of 
tropical America, remarkable for its scarlet 
plumage; the I. alba, or white ibis of Flo- 
rida; the L or Geronti.cus spimcolUs, or 
straw>necked ibi.s of Australia, &c. The 
sacred ibis is named Th7'eskiornis by some 
■zoologists, and with the other species named 
is separated from the storks on account of 
the extreme shortness of tlie tongue. 
Icacinacese, Icacinese (i-cas-in-*Vse-e, i-cas- 
in'6-e), pi. A tribe of tlialamifloral exo- 
gens; now usually united with Olaeaceso. 
The members are tropical evergi'een trees 
and shrubs, and are not known to be of any 
special use. There are about seventeen 
genera, natives of the tropical and subtropi- 
cal regions of the Old World. 

IcariaXL 0-kahi-an), «. [From Jcarus, the 
son of Dflodaliis, who fled on wings to escape 
the resentment of Mmo.s, but his iliglit 
being too high was fatal to him, as the sun 
melted the wax that cemented his wings.] 
Adventurous in flight; soaring too high for 
safety, like Icarus. 

Ice (is), n. [A. Sax. U, iss; comp. X>. Daii. 
and Suv is, Icel. fes* G, eis, O.G. to; refen*ed 
along with iroii, G. etoen, to a lost verb 
eisati, to shine or glance,] 1. Water or other 
fluid congealed or in a solid state; a solid, 
transparent, brittle substance, formed by 
the congelation of a fluid by means of the 
-abstraction of the heat necessary to pre- 
serve its fluidity. Water begins to freeze at 
S2* of Fahrenheit, and in freezing* eximnds 
very rapidly and with great force. In con- 
sequence of this expansion the ice becomes 
lighter than water, and floats on its surface. 
Its specific gravity is nearly 0*92, so that the 
volume of ice is to that of water as I to 
0*92, consequently water expands by about 
one-eleventh of its bulk in passing into ice. 
During the formation of ice the particles ar- 
range themselves into ranks and lines which 
cross each other at angles of 60"“ and 120”, 
as may be seen by examining the surface of 
water while freezing in a saucer. Artificial 
ice may be produced by the alternate con- 
densation and expansion of common air. 
When air is compressed its heat is squeezed 
out of it, and when it is again allowed to. 
expand it absorbs lieat from the surfbund- 
ing medium, and hence causes that medium 
to fall considerably in temperature. Ice is 
also produced by exposing wmter to the ac- 
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tion of substances that produce ((uick eva- ! 
poratioii, such as ether and .sulphuric acid, i 
The process will ))e greatly accelerated if | 
made to take place under tlie exhausted re- 
ceiver of an air-pinnp. On this principle ice i 
is formed artificially in the hottest coim- j 
tries. The temperature of freezing is lowered j 
*0075* C. for every atmosphere of pres- 
sure, so that the freezing and boiling points 
are both varialde. — 2. Concreted sugar.— 

3. Cream or milk sweetened, variously fla- 
voured, and frozen; ice-cream.— I'o break- 
ike ice, is to make the first opening to any 
attempt; to remove the first obstructions or 
difficulties; to open the way. ‘The ice of 
ceremony being once SirW. Scott. 

Ice (is), v.t. pret, & pp. iced; ppr. idwj. 

1 . To cover with ice; to convert into ice.— 

2. To cover with concreted sugar; to frost. 

3. To chill, as with ice; to freeze. 

Ice-anchor (is'ang-k6r), 7i. IS^aut. an anchor 

with one arm, used for securing vessels to 
floes of ice. 

Ice-beam (Is'bcun), «. Katit a plank or 
beam applied to strengthen the stem and 
bows of ships to enable them to withstand 
the concussion and pressure of ice. 

Ice-belt (is'beit), ?i. a belt or fringe of ice 
along tlie shores in Arctic regions. 

Iceberg (is'b6rg), n, [D. ijsberg - ijs, ice, 
and berg, a mountain.] A hill or moun- 
tain of ice; specifically, a vast and lofty 
body of ice floating on the ocean. These 
lofty floating masses are generally detached 
from the seaward termination of glaciers on 
shore, though sometimes formed at a dis- 
tance from any land. Tliey are found in both 
the frigid zones, and are sometimes carried 
towards the equator as low as 40“. Masses 
of this sort abound in Baffin’s Bay, where 
they are sometimes 2 miles long and one-half 
or one-third as broad. Scaresi)y counted 500 
of these bergs drifting along in latitudes 60’ 
and 70” north, which rose above the surface 
of the sea to the height of from lOQ to 200 
feet, some of them a mile in circumference. 

It is computed that the depth of icehergs 
below the surface of the water is about 
eight times greater than the height above 
the water. Icebergs have been the agents 
in transporting large nmsses of mud, shingle, 
and rocks from the polar towards the tem- 



Iceberg, 


perate regions. Some have been seen bear- 
ing cargoes of from 50,000 to 100,000 tons. 
As such masses float southward, the ice 
under water gradually melts away until the 
berg becomes top-heavy and capsizes, depo- 
siting its burden on the bottom of the sea. 
Several of the phenomena of the northern 
drift or boulder-clay are due to this agency. 
Ancient terraces or sea-margins, to be seeii 
high up on our lull sides, are in part drift 
brought as cargo by icebergs, deposited 
where they stranded, and levelled and ar- 
ranged by water. The gravel-knolls, which 
occur so frequently on our level lands, are 
also in some cases cargoes deposited where 
an iceberg stranded on a shoal or flat and 
melted, the hillocks rising to the surface 
with the gradual rise of the sea-bottom. 
Icebergs are agents in the denudation of the 
sea-bottom, doing* theii' work sometimes at 
the depth of ISOQ feet. 

IceTbird (fs'b^X’d), w. A bird of Greenland. 

Icehlifik (is'blingk), n. A bright yellowish- 
white tint near the horizon; reflected from 
the snow-covered surface of the ice in the 
arctic or antarctic regions, and observed 
before the ice itself is seen. 

Iceboat (is'bot), ?i. l. A strong boat, com- 
monly propelled by steam, used to break a 
passage through ioe,-^2. A boat for sailing 
on the surface of ice, much used in Hol- 
land. 


Icehoimd(islrmnd), a. l.Totally .smTonnded 
with ice, so as to be incapable of advancing; 
as, an icebound ves.sel.— 2. Siirroundetl or 
fringed with ice so as to be inaccessible to 
slnp.s; as, iee-hoimd coasts. 

Ice-breaker (is‘'briik-&r), n. 1. A contrivance 
for breaking ice. —2. A strong, heavy, power- 
ful screw -steamer, used for opening and 
keeping open navigable channels iu the ice 
in a harbour, sea, or river. 

Ic6-brool£ (is'bruk), n. A congealed brook 
or stream. ‘ The ice-brook’s temper.’ Shale, 
Icebuilt (is'bilt), a. l. Composed of ice. — 
2. Loaded with ice. 

Where forms o’er ice-bmU riiamzt.iinff roam, 

Ora:y. 

Ice-cap (is'kap), n. l. A bladder containing 
pomitfed ice, applied to the lieiui iu cases of 
inflammation of the brain,— 2. The great 
sheet of land ice formed round the pole 
during glacial times. Croll. 

Ice-chisel (is'chiz-el), n. A large chisel used 
to cut holes iu ice. 

Ice-cold (is'kbld), Cold as ice; extremely 
cold; in pathol. morbidly cold. 

Ice-cream, Iced-cream (isflerem, iat'krem), 
71: A species of confectionery made by Gon- 
' g'ealing cream v.-iriously flavoured in, a vessel 
I surrounded with a freezing mixture. 

Iced (ist), p. and a. 1. Covered with ice; 
converted into ice, as iced - cream. — 
2. Covered with concreted sugar; frosted. 

S. In hot covered with particles like icicles. 
Ice-drops (is'drops), ti. In hot trans- 
parent processes resembling icicles. 
Ice-escape (is^es-kap), n. A contrivance for 
reselling people from drowning by tiie 
breaking of ice. 

Ice-face (is'fas), 71. The abutting face of an 
ice-belt. 

Ice-fall (isT al), n, A mass of ice having* the 
form of a ivaterfall. Coleridge. 

Ice-fender (isTend-or), n . . A fender of any 
kind used to protect a vessel fi-om injury by 
ice; usually composed of brokeii spars hung 
vertically where the strain is expected. 
Ice-fern (is 'fern), n. A beautiful ferulike 
incriLStation of ice or hoar-frost producefl 
on the glass of windows by the freezing of 
the insensible moisture. 

Fine afs ice-ferns on January panes. Tennyson. 

Ice-field (is'feld), n. A sheet of ice so exten- 
sive that its liiiiits cannot be seen from the 
ma.st-head; a largo sheet of ice. 

Ice-floe, Ice-float (is'flo, is'flot), 'u. A sheet 
of ice, smaller than an icc-fteld, but still of 
considerable size. 

Ice-foot (is'f ut), 71. Same as Ice-helt 
Ice-glazed (i.s'girizd), a. Glazed or in crusted 
with ice. 

Ice-hill (Is'hil), 71. Same as Xcehei^g. 
Ice-hook (is'hpk),, n. A hook with a pole as 
a handle for moving blocks of ice. 

Icehouse i is'hous), n. A repository for the 
preservation of ice during warm weather, 
often below the surface of the ground, with 
a drain for conveying oif the water of the 
ice when dissolved, and covered with a 
roof. 

Ice-islaud, Ice-isle (isfl-land, Is'il), n. A 
vast body of floating ice, such as is often 
seen in the Atlantic off the banks of Kew- 
ioiiiidland. 

Icelander (is'land-dr}, 7i. A native of Ice- 
land. 

Icelandic (is-land'ik), a. Pertaining to Ice- 
land. 

Icelandic (is-lai.uVik), The language of 
the Icelanders or of their literature. It is 
the oldest of the Scandinavian group of 
tongues, and as it is believed to exhiint the 
Horse language nearly as it was spoken at 
the date of the colonization of Iceland it 
is sometimes called OM H'orsiS. 
Iceland-moss (is'land-mos), 71 . Cetrai'ia 
islmidim, a spe- 
cies of lichen 
found in the 
arctic regions, 
and on the up- 
per parts of lof- 
ty mountains. 

It is used in me- 
dicine as ajuu- 
cilaginous bit- 
ter, has been re- 
commended as 
a tonic, and is 
a mifritious ar- ■ 
tide of diet. 
It is generally 
boiled to form 
a jelly, which is mixed with milk and irine. 
Iceland-spar (is'land-spilr), 71 . A trans- 
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parent rhomlieidal variety oi cakareous 
spar, or carbonate of lime. It possesses the 
property of double refraction, and is valu- 
able for experiineuts on the double refrac- 
tion and polarization of light. . , , 

Ice-man (is'inan), n. 1. A man who is skilled 
ill travelling’ upon ice.— 2. One engaged in 
the industry of collecting ice ; a dealer in 

Ice-master (is'mas-ter), n. One who has 
cliarge of a whaler or other ship on tlie ice. 
lee-mountaia (is'moun-tan or is'moim-tin), 

ii. Same as Iceberg, 

Ice-pail (is 'pal), n, A pail containuig ice 
for cooling wine, 

'This is .ns it should be,' said I, looking round at 
the well-filled table, and the sparkling spurts nn- 
suersed in the zce-J/ails. Loyd Lytton. 

Ice-plain (is'pian), n. A plain of ice. 
Ice-plane (is'pian), 71 , An instrument for 
smoothing away the rough surface of ice in 
winter, before cutting and carrying away 
for storage. , 

Ice-plant ( is'plant), 71 . A plant of the genus 
Meserabryantheraum, the M. orifstalliwi'Hi, 
belonging to the nat. order I’icoideai. It is 
sprinkled tliroughout with pellucid watery 
vesicles which shine like pieces of ice, and 
is very frequently cultivated. It is a native 
of Gireece, the Camu’y Islands, and the 
Gape ; in the Canaries large quantities of it 
are collected and burned, the ashes being 
sent to Spain for use in glassmaking. 
Ice-ploughi, lee-plow (is'plou), n. A sort 
of plouj^i for cutting grooves on ice 111 
ponds, lakes, <&e., with a view to its re- 
moval, or to open a passage for boats. 
Ice-poultice (is'pdl-tis), n. In Tried, a poul- 
tice made by lilling a bladder witli pounded 
ice, for application to hernial tumours and 
the like. 

Icequake (is'kwak), 71. The rending crash 
which precedes and forewarns of the break- 
iiig of floes of ice. 

Ice-safe (Is'suf), 71. A place to preserve ice 
in. 

Ice-saw (is'sn')> W. A lai’ge saw, used for 



cutting through the ice, to relieve ships 
when frozen up, or for cutting blocks of 
ice for storage. From the ice-saws, such as 
are shown in the cut, a heavy weight is 
suspended for the purpose of giving the 
descending stroke. 

Icespar ( is'spar), n. A variety of felspar, 
the crystals of wMch resemble ice. 
Ice-table (ia'ta-bi), 71. A flat, horizontal 
mass of ice. 

Ice-tongB ( is'tongz), n. pi 1. Large iron nip- 
pers for handling ice.— 2. Small tongs for 
taking up pieces of ice at table. 

Ice-water (is'wn'tSr), 71. 1 . Water from 
melted ice.— 2, Water cooled by, ice; iced 
- water. 

Ieb, i IcIie,+pron. Old forms of the personal 
pronoun I (which see). 

Ichjt v.t To eke. 

Ich dien (e6h' den). [Gr.] Lit I serve: the 
motto of the Prince of Wales, which was 
originally adopted by Edward the Black 
Prince, in token of his subjection to his 
father, Edward III., and has been con- 
tinued down to the present time. 
Iclmeumia (ik-nu'mi-a), n. A sub-genus of 
Heipestes, one of the civets (Viverrinffi), 
distinguished from the true ichneumons by 
having longer limbs and hairy soles. The 
white-tailed ichneumia (J. Uncurct) of South 
Africa and Senegal is th e type. They bur- 
row, and live on insects anel flesh. 
Ichneumon (ik-uu'mon), [Gr., from 
ichneiiOf to track out, to follow in one’s 
step.?, iohnoSy a footstep— the name being 
given to the animal from its habit of search- 


ing for crocodiles’ eggs. ] 1. A digitigrade 

carnivorous animal of the genus Herpe.stes, 
family Viverrid®, bearing a close resem- 
blance to the weasel tribe both in form and 
habits. Its body is grizzled equally all over 



Egyptian Icluieuinon {L/eyJ>es(es Jchne^wion),, 


of a dirty yellow and brownish colour, each 
liair being annulated alteniately with these 
tints; the paws and muzzle are black; the 
tail long and terminated by a diverging tuft; 
length about IS inches from the snout to 
tlie root of the tail. It inhabits Egypt, and 
feeds on the eggs of the crocodile, on snakes, 
rats, lizards, mice, and other small animals. 
It is easily domesticated. —2, One of a family 
of hymenopterous insects whose larvae are 
parasitic on other insects. The abdomen is 
generally petiolated or joined to the body by 
a pedicle. See Iohneumonid^i. 
Ichneumon-fly (ik-nu'mon-fli), 71 , Same as 
Iclmemnon, 2 (which see). 

IchneumonidEe (ik-nu-mon'i-de), n. pi A 
family of hymenopterous insects, the genera 
and species of which are very numerous, over 
3000 species exist- 
ing it is said in Eu- 
rope alone; the ich- 
neumon-flies. The 
perfect insects feed 
solely on the juices 
of flowers. Some 
of them have a 
very long oviposi- 
tor, which is used 
to insert the eggs 
into the bodies of 
those caterpillars 
which live beneatli 
the bark or in the 
crevices of wood ; 
when not employ- 
ed this ovipositor 
is protected by two 
slender sheaths 
that inclose it on 
either side. Others, 
j which have the 
! ovipositor short, 
place their eggs in 
or upon the bodies 
of caterpillars of 
easier access; and 
otliers again in the 
nests of wasps, 

Avhere they devour 
the young in con- 
siderable numbers. 

Icliueumonidau (fle-nu-mon'i-dan), Ke- 
lating to the Ichnemnonidce, 
Icll3ieumonidau(ik-nu-mon'i-dan), 71 . In 
e-ntom. one of the ichneiimonidffi. 

Ichnite (lldnit), 71. [Giviohnos, a footprint.] 
In geol the teirn given to fossil footprints : 
often used in composition; as, ornitlifc/mfe, 
bird footprint; sauroidfe/iwf^e, saurian foot- 
print; tetrapodfc/mfte, the footprint of a 
fomr-footed animal, as a batrachian reptile. 
Ichnocarpus (ik-no-kar'pus), n. [Gr. ichTios, 
a vestige, and kmpos, fruit— in reference to 
the slender seed-vessel] A genus of plants^ 
nat. order Apoeynacece. The species are 
climbing shrubs, with opposite leaves and 
flowers in branched terminal panicles, 
frutescens is a native of Ceylon and ITepauZ. 
It is sometimes used in India as a substi- 
tute for sarsaparilla. In this coimti'y it is 
cultivated as an ornamental stove-plant, 
and is of easy management. • 
Ichuo^apMc, Ichno^aphical (ik-no- 
grafik, ik-no-grafik-al), a. See Ichnogra- 
PHY.] Pertaining to iclmography ; describ- 
ing a ground-plan. 

Here you have die plan of the 

temple of Janus. A, Drumtmnd, 

Ichnography (ik-nog'ra-fl), 71 . [<>. ich/iws, 
a footstej), and yrap/to, to describe.] In 
arch, and pe^'sp,. the horizontal section of a 
building or other object, showing its trtie 
dimensions according to a geometric scale; 
a ground-plan.— 2. A description of ancient 
w’orks of art, as statuary, paintings, &c. 
[Bare.] 



IchUOlite (ildnol-it), n. [Gr. iclmont, a foot- 
mark, and lithoSy a stone.] A stone retain- 
ing the impression of a footmark of a fossil 
animal. 

Ichuolithology (ik'no-li-thor'o-ji), n. [Gr. 
icimos, a footprint, litlios, a stone, and logon, 
discourse.] Same as Ichnology. 
Iciinological, Ichnolitliological (ik'no- 
ioj"ik-al, ik'nd-li-thd-loj"ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to ichnology or ichnolithology, 
Ichnology (ik-noro-Ji), n. [G r, ich nos, a foot- 
mark, and logos, discourse.] That branch 
of geology which treats of the fossil foot- 
marks of animals ; such geological pheno- 
mena collectively; as, the Ichnology of 
Amiandale, by Sir W. Jardine. 

Ichor (i'kor), n. [Gr, iGhu7\ the blood of the 
gods, the serum of blood, lymph. ] 1. In 

myth, an ethereal fluid that supplied the 
place of blood in the veins of the gods of 
the Greeks and liomans. 


Of course his perspiration was but ichor. 

Or some such other spiritual liquor. Byron. 

2. A thin watery humour, like serum or 
whey; a thin watery acrid discharge from 
an ulcer, wound, &c. 

Ichorology (i-kor-oTo-ji), 71. [Gr. icho'i\ 
ichor, and logos, discourse.] The anatomy 
of the lymphatic and secreting systems. 
Ichorous (i'kor-us), a. Like ichor; thin; 
watery; serous. 

Ichthin, Ichthine (ik'thin), 71. [Gr. ichthys, 
a fish.] The azotized constituent of the 
eggs of cartilaginous fishes. It is closely 
allied to albumen. 

Ichthyal, Ichthyic (ik'thi-al, ik'thi-ilt), a. 
[dv.ichthys, afish.J Pertainingto fishes; hav- 
ing the cliaracter of a fish. Ency.Bvit; O'lmn. ' 

Ichthyocol, Ichthyocolla (ik'thi-6-koi, ik'- 
thi-o-kol-la), 7i. [Gr. ichthys, ichthyos, a 
fish, and kolla, glue.] Fish-glue; isinglass; 
a glue prepared from the air-bladders of : 
certain fishes, particularly sturgeons, and 
especially the great sturgeon {Adpenser 
Jmso). See Isinglass, 

Ichthyocoprus, Ichthyocoprolite (ik'- 
thi-6-kop"rus, ik'thi-o-kop"rb-lit), n. [Gr. 
ichthys, ichthyos, a fisli, Jeopros, dung, and 
Uthos, a stonk] In geol the fossil excrc- ; 
ment of fishes. 

lehthyodea (ik'thi-6-de"a), 71 . pi [Gr. ich thy- 
bdes, n&h-Uke-- ichthys, a fish, and ewfos, 
form. ] Leuckart’s name for the perenni- 
branchiate fish-like amphibians. 
Ichthyodorulite (ik'thi-o-dor"u-llt), 9i. [Gr. 
ichthys, a fish, dory, a spear, and Uthos, a 
stone!^.] A fish spine found as a fossil. 
Ichthyography (ik-thi-og'ra-fl), n. [Gr. ich- 
thys, a fish, grapho, to write,] The descrip- 
tion of fishes ; a treatise on fishes. 
Ichthyoid, Ichthyoidal (ik'thi-oid, ik-thi- 
oid'al). Cl. [Oy. ichthys, a fish, and eidos, re- 
semblance.] llesembling or having maiiy 
of the characters of a fisli. 

Ichthyol (ik'thi-ol), w. [Gr. ichthys, a fish, 
L. oleum, oil.] A dai'k-browii oily substance 
got from dry distillation of bituminous rock 
containing fish remains : used as ointment. 
Ichthyolite (ik'thi-6-lit), n. [Gr. ichthys, 
ichthyos, a fish, and Uthos, a stone.] A fossil 
fish or part of a fish, or the figure or im- 
pression of a fish in rock. 

Ichthyologic, Ichthyological (ik'thi-6- 
loJ"ik, ik'thi-o-loj"ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
ichthyology. 

Ichthyologist (ik-thi-ol'o-jist), 71. One versed 
in ichthyology. 

Ichthyology (ik-thi-ol'o-ji), 71. [Gr. ichthys, 

* a fish, and logos, discourse.] The 

science of fishes, or that branch of zoology 
.which treats of fishes, theii* structure, form, , 
and classification, their habits, uses, &c. 
The Linnsean system grouped fishes artifi- 
cially according to the presence, absence, 
or situation of the ventral fins— apodal, 
jugiilar, thoracic, abdominal; that of Agas- 
siz according to the character of the scales 
— placoid, ganoid, cycloid, ctenoid. That 
now in general ixse is a modification of 
Johann Mueller’s, and is based on the struc- 
ture of skeleton, heart, jaws, <6:c. The orders 
are Pharyngobranchii, Mavsipobranchii, 
Elasmobrimchii, Ganoidei, Teleostei, Dip- 
noi, 

Ichthyomancy (ik'thi-o-man-si), m [Gr. 
ichthys, ichthyos, a fish, and manteia, divi- 
nation.] Divination by the heads or the 
entrails of fishes, 

IcMUyomorpha (ik'thl-d-mor"fa), 7h. pi 
[Gr. ichthys, ichthyos, a fish, and morp/ie, 
shape.] InzooZ. Owen’s name for the llro- 
dela, an order of amphibia comprehending 
the fish-like newts, &c. 

IchtliyomyzoxL (ik'thi-6-nnz"on), n. The 
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ICHTHYOPATOLITE 


North American lamprey, representative of 
tlie European Petrornyzon. 
lohthyopatolite (ik'thi>«~pat"6-lit), n. pi 
[Gr. ichtfujH, ichthyob', a fish, pato,% a foot- 
path, and Uthos, a stone.} In geol, a fish- 
track, supposed to be the imprint left by 
the pectoral fin-rays of certain fishes, which 
were able by means of these organs to move 
on solid surfaces. 

Ichthyophagist (ik-thi-ofa-jist), n. [Or. 
ichthys, a fish, and phago, to eat.} One 'iv^ho 
eats or subsists on fish, 
lelithyophagous (ik-thi-of a-gus), «. [Gr. 
ichthys, fish, andij/myo, to eat.} Eating or 
subsisting on fish. 

Ichthyopliagy <ik-thi-of'a-ji), n. The prac- 
tice of eating fisli. 

.IdlthyophtEalmite (ik'thi-of-thal''rnit), n. 
[Gr. wJitfiyHj a fish, and ophthalmoti, an eye.] 
Eisli-eye stone. See Apouhyllite, 
IchthyophtMra (ik'tlii-of-tlii"ra), n. pi. 
[tli-r. iehtfiyS) ichthyos, a fish, and plitheir, a 
louse,} An order of Crustacea comprising 
animals named fish-lice which are parasitic 
upon fishes. The term is now much re- 
stricted by the removal of some forms to 
the Cirripeds, Isopods, and Illmocephala. 
Ichtliyopsida (ik-thi-op^si-da), n. pi. [Gr. 
ichthyfs, ichthyos, a fish, and opm, appear- 
ance. 3 The primary division of Vertebrata, 
comprising the fishes and amphibia: often 
spoken of as the Bi'anehiate. or the Anwni- 
niotiG VevUbrata. 

Ichtliyopterygia (ik^thi-op-ter-if i-a), n. pi 
[Gr, ichthys, ichihyos, a fish, and pteryx, 
pterygos, a wing or fin.} One of the thirteen 
orders into which Professor Owen classifies 
the reptiles, so named from tlie paddle or 
fm-like character of the digits in the fore 
and hind limbs. The members of this order 
are all mariji e and fossil. The ichtliy osaurus 
may be taken as the type. 

Ichthyosarcolite (ik'thi-d-sar''}i:odtt), n. 
[Gr. ichtliysi, ichthyos, a fish, sarx, m-rlros, 
llesli, and Uthos, a stone.] Lit fish-flesh 
stone. A term formerly given to a member 
of a genus of extinct fossil shells belonging 
to the family Hippuritidm, and synonymous 
with RadiolUes and. SpheeruUtes. 
IchthyosaTirus, Ichthyosaur (ik'thi-o- 
s;i"rus, ik'thi-O'Sar"), n. [Gr. ichthys, a fish, 
and sauros, a lizard.} A fish-like lizard; an 
immense fossil marine saurian or reptile, 
having an organization comhining the clia- 
ractersof saurian reptiles and of fishes with | 
some of the peculiarities of the whales. The 
genus Ichthyosaurus contains many species, 
some of which are of a magnitude not in- 
ferior to that of young whales. The mera- 
hers of this genus had four broad feet or 
paddles inclosed in a single sheath of in- 
tegument, and terminated behind in a long 
and powerful tail, which was perhaps finned. 
Some- of the largest of these reptiles must 
liave exceeded 30 feet in length. Their re- 
mains range from the lower lias to the 
chalk, anil the great repository hitherto 
has been the lias at Lynn itegis. Sometimes 
^vvitten Xchthyosaurian. , 

Ichthyosis (ik-tlii-6'sis), n, [Gr. ichthys, a 
fish. } In mod.: a roiigimess an d tlii ckening 
of the skin, portions of which become hard 
and scaly, and occasionally corneous, with 
a tendency to excrescences. This disease 
seldom yields permanently to any plan of 
treatment. 

Ichthyotoraist (ik-thi-ot'om-ist), n. An 
anatomist of fishes. 

It is called hypoglossal nQvvQ by same t'cMiyoifo- 
tfitsis, Oiveit, 

ichthyotomy (ik-thi-of’o-mi), n. IGr. ich- 
tliys, ichthyos, a fish, and tome, a cutting, 
from temnd, to cut.} Dissection of fishes. 
[Itare.j 

Ichthys (ik'this), n. [Gr., aflsh.} Awprd 
found on many seals, rings, urns, tomb- 
stones, belonging to the early times of 
Christianity, and supposed to have a mysti- 
cal meaning, from each character forming 
an initial letter of the words Iwovs 
€)goy : that is, Jesus Christ, the 

Son of God, the Saviour. 

Icica (isT-ka), a. [The native name of the 
plant.} A genus of plants, iiat. order Ainy- 
ridaceic. Tiie species are mo.stly large trees, 
natives of South America, .some of them 
attaining a height of above 100 feet, I. al- 
tissima, the cedar- wood of Guiana, is pre- 
ferred by the Indians for making their 
canoes, not only for its great size but for 
its durability. It is esteemed for book- 
cases, its odour preserving the books from 
insects. All of them yield a transparent 
fluid resembling turpentine in many of its 
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properties, and sometimes named from the 
plant icica. 

Icicle (isT-kl), n. [A. .Sax. ts-gicel, iscs-guel 
— U, ice, and pice?, an icicle; allied to 
Icel. joJcull, an icicle, ice, a gladei-, juki, a 
piece of ice (perhaps same as Comp. 

L.G. isjdicel; also Ih’ov. E. icicle, ice-shackle, 
ice-shoggle, an icicle.] 1. A pendent conical 
mass of ice, formed by the freezing of watijr 
or other fluid as it Hows down an inclined 
plane or drops from sometliing.™ 2. In her. a 
charge of the same shape as a drop in the 
liearing called guttee, but reversed. 

Icily (i.s'i-li), adb. In an icy manner; coldly; 
frigidly. 

Faultily faultless, ialy re.tjular, splendidly null, 
Dead perfection, no more. Trfiftyson. 

Iciness (is'i-nes), n. The state of being icy, 
or of being very cold. 

Icing (is'mg), 71. A covering of concreted 
sugar. 

The splendid of an immense . , . pluni-cake. 

T. iVarjfflH. 

Icker (ik^6r),n. [A. Sax. (North.)e/icr,O.H.G. 
ahCr. See Eae.] An ear of corn. Burns. 
[.Scotch. ] 

Ickle (ikT), n. An icicle. [Provincial.] 

Icon (Vkon), [Gr. eiMn, an. image, fi'oui 
eiko, to resemble.} 1. An image or repre- 
sentation; a likeness. ‘ Many Netherlandera 
whose names and icons are i^ublished.’ 
lIaJceiaill,—2. A sacred figure, a:3 of Christ or 
a saint, in a Greek church, either a painting 
or a mosaic. 

Iconical (i-kon'ik-al), a. Kelatiug to or eon- 
sis ting of icons or pictures. 

Iconis’m (i'kon-izm), ii. [See Toon.] A figure 
or reprosentfition. ‘ Apish imitations, coun- 
terfeit mon/sms.’ Cudworth. 

Iconize (i'kon-iz), v.t. To form into an icon, 
iikene.s.s, or resemblance. [Hare,] 

This world: is an image always iconized, or per. 
petually renewed. Cndworth. 

Iconoclasm (i-kon'o-klazm), 7i. 1. The act 
of an iconoclast; the breaking or destroying 
of images. ‘ The iconoclasm, and holiness of 
Claudius of Turin.’ MiUnan.~~2. The act j 
of exposing superstitions, delusions, or 
shams; the act of attacking and overtlirow- 
‘ ing cherished beliefs. 

Iconoclast G-kon'o-klast), n. [Fr, icono- 
claste; Gr. eiledn, an image, and klastss, a 
breaker, from to break.] 1. A breaker 
or destroyer of images; a person deter- 
minedly hostile to the worship of images.— 
2. Any destroyer or exposer of shams, super- 
stitions, or impositions; one who makes 
attacks upon cherished beliefs. 

Iconoclastic (i-kon'o-}dast"ik), a. Breaking 
images ; exposing superstitions or shams. 

‘ Icomclastic zeal.' Sivinburne. ‘The icono- 
clastic emperors.' Milmmi. 

Iconographic (i-kon'o-graf'ik), a. i. llelat- i 
ing to iconography. —2. Kepresenting or 
describing by means of diagrams or pic- 
tures. 

Iconography (i-kon-og'ra-ft), n. [Gr. eiJeon, 
an image, and grapho, to describe, } Tliat 
branch of knowledge which treats of ancient 
art so far as it consists . in tlie representa- 
tion of objects by means of images or sta- 
tues, busts, paintings in fresco, mosaic 
works, engravings on gems or metals, and 
thelike. 

Iconolater (i-kon-ol'at-6r), n. [Gr. eiMn, an 
image, and latreus, a servant.] One that 
worships images: a name sometimes given 
to the Itoinan Catholics. 

Tconolatry (i-kon-oTat-ri), a. The worship 
or adoration of images. 

Iconology (i-kon-orQ-ji), n. [Gr. eiMn, an 
image, and logos, a discourse,] 1. The doc- 
trine of images or emblematical represen- 
tations,— 2. A description of pictures and 
statues. 

Iconoinical (i-kon-om'ik-al), a. [An arbi- 
trarily formed word from Gr, eiMn, an image, 
the termination probably suggested by in- 
i??iical] Bccles. opposed or hostile to pic- 
tures or images. Sir T. Browne. [Eare.] 
Icosahedral (i''kos-a-he"clral), a. [Gv. eikosi, 
twenty, and hecira, seat, basis. ] Having 
twenty equal sides. 

Icosahedron (f kos-a-he"dron), a. 1. A solid 
of twenty equal sides.— 2. In geom. a regu- 
lar solid consisting of twenty triangular 
Xiyramids, whose vertices meet in the centre 
of a sphere supposed to circumscribe it, 
and therefore have their heights and bases 
equal. 

Icosander (i -kos-an'd^r), n. [Gi* eikosi, 
twenty, and aner, a male.] In hot, a plant 
having twenty or more stamens inserted in 
the calyx. 
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Icosandria (i-kos-an'dri-a), ■??. pi. In hot 
the twelfth class In the Liwnvnn system, 
distinguished by hav- 
ing twenty or more 
stamens inserted in 
the calyx. The plants 
in this class produce 
our most esteemed 
fruits. 

Icosandrian, Icosan- 
di’Oiis (i-k<).s-aiiMi'i- 
an, i-kos-an'drus), 
Pertaining to the clas.s 
of plants Ico.saiKlria, having twenty or more 
stamens inserted in the calyx. 

Icteria (ik-teTu-a), n. [L. icterus; G r. iktc ros, 
jaundice, also a yellow' bird the .sight of 
■which w%as said to cure the juundiee.} A 
genus of birds generally included in the fa- 
mily 'Turdida? or thrushes, I. (chat- 

tering llycateher or jadlow-breasted chat) 
abounds in most parts of North America 
during the summer months. It has the fa- 
culty of mimicking almost any noise that 


Icosatulda— Cherry- 
blossom. 



Chattering Flycatcher (/c/ertir viyidis). 


it hears, which it will repeat during the 
whole night if the w'eather be fine. 

Icteric, Icterical (ik-teTik, ik-teTik-al), a. 
[L. icterieus, from icterns, jaundice.] 1. Af- 
fected witii jaundice. — 2. Good against 
jaundice. 

Icteric (ik-te'rik),n. A remedy for the jaun- 
dice. 

loterM^ (ik-terfi-de), 7Lpl [Gr. ikteros, a 
yellow bird, the sight of which was said to 
cure jaundice.] A family of conirostral 
passerine birds, allied to the Stiirnidoc, re- 
markable for the hammock-like nests which 
they construct; the hangiiests. In captivity 
they are docile, and learn to imitate words, 
the cries of animals, and to whistle tunes. 
They vary in size from a magpie to a siiar- 
i*ow. The type genus is Icterus. 
Teteritious, Icteritous (ik-ter-i'slius, ik- 
teTi-tus), a. [X. icterus, jaundice.] Yellow; 
having the colour of the skin w’hen it is 
affected by jaundice. 

lGteroi<3.(ik't6r-oid), a. [Gr. ikteros, jaundice, 
and eidos, resemblance. ] Yellow, as if jaun- 
diced; as,an ictei'okl coinjilexion is a symptom 
of lead-poisoning. 

Icterus (ik'ter-us), n. [X] 1. The jaundice. 

, 2. In tot. a name given to the yellow condition 
assumed by wdieat and some other plants 
under the influence of prolonged wet and 
cold.— 3. Inzoof. the type genus of the family 
Icteridoe, containing theBaltiniore-bu'd,tfcc. 

Ictic (ik'tik), a. [L. ictus, a blow, from ico, to 
strike.] Sudden or abrupt, as if produced 
by a blow; marked. Buslmell. [Rare.} 

Ictides (ik-tf dez), n. [Gr. iktis, a w easel, and 
eidos, form.} Valenciennes' name for the 
genus Arctic tis, wliich includes the bintu- 
rongs. See Akctictis. 

Ictus (ik'tus), VI. [L.] 1. A stroke; as, 
soils, sun-stroke.— 2. Cadence; emphasis; the 
stress laid on an accented syllable; as, ictus 
metricus, metrical ictus. 

ICY(isT), «. 1. Pertaining to, composed of, 
produced by, resembling or abounding with 
ice; as, the icy regions of the north. ^ Icy 
chains.’ Shale. ‘ Icy seas.’ Pope.— 2. Fig. 
characterized by coldness or coolness, as 
of manner, influence, &c. ; frigid; chilling; 
freezing; indifferent. 

/0i was the deportment with which Philip received 
these demonstrations of affection. Motley. 


Icy-pearled (isfi-perld), a. Studded with 
spangles of ice. ‘ Mounting up in icy- 
pearied car,’ Milton. 

I’d (id). Contracted from i loould or I had. 
Id. Contracted from idem. 
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Idalian «. U-'^m a town, 

Idatinm, in Cyi»rus, aatired to Venus, ^ who 
hence bore the surname if Pertainmg 
to Idaliura or to Aphrodite (Venus). 

Aphrodite beantiful, , ^ , 

Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Paplmn wells. 

JenuyiVK, 

Ide (id), n. The name of a fish, the Leu- 
eiscm nius, very like the chub, common in 
.Seamlinuvian water.s as far north as lap- 
land. 

Idea (i-de'a), n. [I. idea; Gr. idea, from idein, 
to see.] 1. Form, image, model of anything 
111 the mind ; that whieli is held or com- 
preliended by the understanding or intel- 
lectual faculties: as a philosophical term, 
now generally used to designate subjec- 
tive notions and representations, with or 
without objective validity. For further in- 
formation as to the significations in wliich 
this word has l^een used see extracts below. 

I have used the word zdea to express wliatever is 
meant by phantasm, notion, species, or wliatever it is 
wliich the mind can be employed about in thinking, 

. . . Whatever the mind, perceives in itself, or is the 
immediate object of perception, thought, or under- 
.standing, that I call an uien. Locke. 

signifies the same thingas 
conception, apprehension, notion. To have an idea of 
anything is to conceive it. In philosophical »se, it does 
not signify that act of the mind which we call thought 
or conception, but some ol>jecl of thought. Jieid. 

The great leading principle of the metaphysical de- 
partment, and a principle which is never lost sight of 
m any part of the book (Hiune’s Treatise of Hitnmn 
Nature), is, that the materials on which intellect 
works are the impressions,'N\i\c\\ representiiinnediate 
sensation, whetner externally, as by the sense.s, or 
mternally, as by the passions, and ideas, which are 
the faint reflections of these impressions. Thus, to 
speak colloquially, when I see a picture, or when 
I aui angry with some one, there is an impression: 
but when 1 think about this picture in Its absence, or 
call to recollection iiiy subsided anger, what exists in 
either case is an idea. ... The term ideas, in the 
philosophical nomenclature of Hume, i.s thus used in 
lisense quite distinct from its previous current accep- 
tations, and as different from its vernacular use by 
Plato, in reference to the archetypes of all the em- 
pirical oljjects of thought, as from its employment by 
Locke, \vho used it to express ‘ whatsoever is the 
object of the understanding when a man thinks.' 

y.H. Burton. 

This word [idea) is often applied to any kind of 
thought, or notion, or belief; but its more proper use 
is restricted to such thoughts as are iniage.s of visible 
objects, whether actually seen and remembered, or 
compounded by the faculty of imagination. The 
words notion or opinion would often ne well substi- 
tuted for the word rhfetr. is. Taylor. . 

Plato agreed with the rest of the ancient philoso- 
phers in this— that all things consist of matter and 
farm; and that the matter of w’hich all thing.s were 
made, existed from eternity, without form; but he 
likewise believed tint there are eternal forms of 
all passible things which exist, without matter; and 
to those eternal and immaterial forms he gai^e the 
name ci£ ideas. In the Platonic sense, then, ideas 
were the patterns according to which the Deity fash- 
ioned the phenomenal ox ectypal world. 

Sir IF, Hamilton, 

2. Popularly, idm signifles notion, concep- 
tion, tliouglit, opinion, belief, and even 
purpose or intention; as, I had no idea it 
yyas so late ; I have an idea that he will 
come to-morrow; he had an idea of going to 
London; he hadn't an idea in his head.— 
Innate ideas. See Innate.— A and 
mm'plex ideas. See Abstract and Cosr- 

PliEX. 

Ideal (i-de''al), a. 1. Exi-sting* in idea; in- 
tellectual; mental; as, ideal knowledge. 

There wilt always be a wide interval between pr.ac- 
rical and excellence. Ramlfhr. 

2. Existing in fancy or imagination only; 
visionary; as, ideal good. ‘ Planning fdeaij 
commonwealths.' Southey, — 3. That con- 
siders the world of sense as composed merely 
of ideas existing in the mind; as, the ideal 
theory of philosophy. — Syn. Intellectual, 
mental, visionary, fanciful, imagintuy, un- 
Teal'. ' 

Ideal (i-dS'al), n. An imaginary model of 
perfection; a standard of perfection or 
beauty; as, tho ideal of beauty, the ideal of 
virtue, dfcc, 

The ideal is to be attained by selecting and as- 
sembling in one whole the beauties and perfections 
which are usually seen in different individuals, ex- 
cluding everything defective or unseeuily, so as 
to form a type or madel of the .species. Thus the 
. Apollo Belvidere is the ideal of the beauty and pro- 
portion of the human frame. . Fleming', 

— Reait ideal. See Eeaf-ideal. 

Idealess Ot-de^'a-Ies), a. Destitute of ideas. 
Idealisation (i-de'al-iz-tV'shon), n. Same as 
IdealizaMm, 

Idealise (i-de^al-iz), v.t. and i. Same as 
Idealize. 

Idealism (i-de^al-izm), n. The name iLsually 
^iven to that system of philosophy, accord- 
mg to which nothing exists Imt the mind 
itself and ideas perceived by the mind, or 


which maintains that we have no rational 
grounds for believing in the reality of any- 
thing but percipient minds, perceived ideas, 
and the relations of those ideas. Ihshoj) 
Berkeley is regarded as the founder _ of 
modern idealism. According to this philo- 
sopher, all that really exists is spirit, or the 
thinking principle,— ourselves, our fellow- 
men, and God. Matter does not exist in- 
dependently of our sensations or ideas, but 
conceptions of a material world are pro- 
duced by the operation of the Deity upon 
our understanding, and the material world 
exists only in tlie Divine intellect, who 
awakens in us certain sensnous conceptions 
in a definite order, whioli order is what we 
call the course of nature. Some of the doc- 
trines of the modern German idealists may 
be seen in the following extracts from 
G. H. Lewes. 

I sets a. tree. The cownum psychologists tell me 
that there are three things implied in this one fact of 
vision, viz.: a tree, an image of that tree, and a mind 
which apprehends that image. Fichte tells me that 
it is I alone who exist. The tree and the image of it 
are one thing, and that is a modification of my mind. 
This is S2tbjectivc idealism, Schelling tells me that 
both the tree and my ego (or selO are existences 
equally real or ideal; but they are nothing less than 
manifestations of the absolute, the infinite, or uncon- 
ditioned, This is objective ideaimri. But Hegel 
tells me that all these explanations are false. The 
only thing really existing (in this one fact of vision) 
is the idea, the relation. The ego and the tree are 
but two terms of the relation, and owe their reality 
to it. This is absolute idealism, According to this 
there is neither mind nor matter, heaven nor earth, 
God nor man. ... 

Having battered down almost every objection, 
trivial or serious, that could be offered, idealism 


is perceived. 

Idealist (I-de'al-ist), n. One who liolds the 
doctrine of idealism. 

Idealistic (i-de'al-ist'Tk), u. Relating or 
pertaining to the doctrine of idealism or to 
idealists. 

Ideality (i-de-aTx-ti), n. l. The condition or 
quality of being ideal— 2. Capacity to form 
ideals of beauty and perfection. 
Idealization, Idealisation (i-de'al-iz-ii"- 
shon), n. The act of forming in idea; the 
act of making ideal. 

Idealize, Idealise (i-de'al-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
idealized; ppr. idealizing. To make ideal; 
to give form to in accordance with any pre- 
conceived ideal ; to embody in an ideal form. 

The question is, whether, with Nature’s beautiful 
forms before him, the artist cannot idealise those 
forms into something which, in every respect but the 
dead material in which he works, is more beautiful. 

J2. IL Patterson, 

Idealize, Idealise (i-de'al-Iz), v.t To form 
ideals, 

IdeaMzer, Idealiser (i-de'al-Iz-6r), ?i. One 
who idealizes; an idealist. 

Ideally (i-de''al-li), adv. In an ideal manner; 
inteUectually; mentally; in idea. 

Idealogue (i-de'a-log), n. One given to form 
ideals; a theorist; a dreamer. 

Some domestic idealogue, who sits 
And coldly chooses empire, where as well 
He might republic. E. B. Brojonmg. 

Ideate (i-deTit), i?.i. l.f To form in idea; to 
fancy.— 2, To apprehend mentally so as to 
retain and be able to recall; to fix perma- 
nently in the mind. [Rare.] 

Ideation (i-de-ii'shon), n. The faculty of 
the mind for forming ideas; the exercise of 
this faculty; the establishment of a distinct 
mental representation or idea of an object. 

The -whole mass of residua which have been .ac- 
cumulated . , . all now enter into the processor 
ideation. y. D, Morell. 

Ideational (i-de-a'slion-al), a. Pertaining 
to the faculty of ideation, or the exercise of 
this faculty. ‘I have hitherto spoken of 
prepossessions as ideational states.’ Con- 
tempm^ary Jttev, 

Idel, t a. Idle. Chaucer. 

Idem (fdem). [L,] The same. 

Identic (i-den'ti]£), a. Same as Identical. 

Absolute identity of form, as in crystals, is the 
re.sult of forces which liave nothing to do with in- 
heritance, but -w’hose function it is to aggregate die 
particles of matter in identic shapes. 

JDitke of Afgyll, 

Identical (i-den'fclk-al), a. [L.L. identicus, 
from L. idem, the same.] The same; not dif- 
ferent; as, the identical person; the iden- 
tical thing, 

I cannot remember a thing that Imppened a year 
ago, without a conviction, as strong as memory can 
give, that I, the same person who now re- 
member that event, did then exist. Reid. 

-7-: Identical ‘proposition, a proposition in 
which the terms of the subject and the pre- i 


dicate are the same, or comprise the same 
idea. It is an identical proposition in 
physics, that the wdiole is equal to its parts. 

When you say that a body is solid, I .say that you 
make an identical proposition, because it is impos- 
sible to have the idea of a body without that of 
solidity. Fleming. 

Identically (i-den'tik-al-li), adv. In an 
identical manner; with sameness. 
Identicalness (I-den^tik-al-iies), n. The 
state or quality of being identical; same- 
ness. 

Identifiable (i-den'ti-fi-a-bi), a. That m.'iy 
be identified. 

Identification (i-den^ti-fi-kri"slioii), n. aiie 
act of making or proving to be the same; 
the state of being identified, 

I am not ready to admit the identijication of the 
Romish faith and Gospel faith. Bp, Watson. 

Identify (i-den'ti-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. identi- 
jied; ppr. ideiitifymg. [L. idem, the same, 
and facio, to make.] 1. To make to be the 
same; to unite or combine in such a manner 
as to make one; to treat as having the 
same use; to consider as the same in effect; 
to represent as the same. 

Paul has identi/7ed the two ordinances, circumdsion 
and baptism, and thus by denionstniting th.at they 
have one and the same use and meaning, he has ex- 
liibited to our view the very same seal of God's cov- 
enant. y. Jf. Mason. 

Every precaution is taken to identi/y the interests 
of the people, and of the rulers. G. Ramsay. 

2. To determine or establish the identity of; 
to ascertain or prove to be the same with 
something described or claimed; as, the 
owner of the goods found them in the pos- 
session of the thief, and 'identified them. 
Identify (i-den'’ti-fi), v.L To become the 
same; to coalesce in interest, puipose, iisfe, 
effect, &c. 

An enlightened self-interest, which, when well 
understood, they tell us will identify with an interest 
more enlarged than public, Burke. 

Identism (i-dent'izm), n. A name applied 
to the metaphysical theory of Schelling; the 
system or doctrine of identity. See under 
Identity. 

Identity (i-deiFti-ti), n. [L.L. 'identitas, Fr. 
identite, from L. mem, the same.] 1. The 
state or quality of being identical; same- 
ness, as distinguished from similitude and 
diversity. 

Unorganized matter may be said to have identity 
in the persistence of the parts or molecules of which 
it consist."?. Organized bodie.s have identity so long 
as organization* and life remain. An oak ivhich from 
a small filant becomes a great tree is still the same 
tree, Fleming. 

2. The condition of being the same with 
something described or claimed, or of pos- 
sessing a character asserted; as, toestabli.sh 
the identity of stolen goods. —Personal iden- 
tity, in philos. the sameness of the conscious 
subject throughout Its existence: our being 
the same persons from the commencement 
to the end of life while the matter of the 
body, the dispositions, habits, and thoughts 
of the mind are eontimially changing,— 
System or doctrine of identity, in philos. 
(otherwise called Identism), a name which 
has been given to tlie metaphysical theory 
of the Gerhian writer Schelling. It teaches 
that the two elements of thought, objective 
and subjective, are absolutely one; that 
matter and mind are opposite poles of the 
same infinite substance; and that creation 
and the Creator are one. Fleming.— Prin- 
ctiple of identity, in pMos. the principle 
that a thing is what it is and not another. 
Substantially the same as the Principle of 
Contradiction. 

Ideograph (id'e-o-graf), n. A character, 
symbol, or figure which suggests the idea of 
an object without expressing its name. 
Ideographic, IdeographicaUid'e-o-graffik, 
id'e-o-graf'ik-al), ft, [Gr. idea, an idea, and 
graphs, ivriting.j 1. Representing ideas in- 
dependently of sounds; specifically, a term 
applied to that mode of writing which, by 
means of symbols, figures, or hieroglyphics, 
suggests the idea of an object without ex- 
iwessing its name. Part of the Chinese char- 
acters are ideographic, and the hierogly- 
phic characters of the ancient Egyptians 
were of the same description. 
Ideographically (id'e-o-graf'ik-al-li), adv. 
In an ideographic maimer. 

Ideographics (id'e-6-graFiks), n. A method 
of writing in ideographic characters. See 
Ideographic. 

Ideography (id-e-og'ra-fi), n. A system or 
treatise of writing in ideographic charac- 
ters or symbols, as in some systems of shoiii- 
hand writing and the lilce. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, b\iU; oil, poimcl; ti, Sc. abune; Sc. fev. 
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Ideological (id'e-O-loj^ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to ideology. 

I would willingly have . . . persevered to the end 
in the same abstitjcnce which I have hitherto ob- 
served from ideological discussions. y. S. Mill. 

Ideologist (id-e-ol'o-jist), n. 1. One who 
treats ot ideas; one who indulges in ideas or 
theorie.s; one wlio fabricates ideal schemes. 
2, One wlio believe.s in or advocates the doc- 
trines of ideology. 

Ideology (id-S-ol'o-ji), 7i, [Idea, and Or. 
logos.] The science of ideas or of mind; a 
term applied by the later disciples of the 
French pliilosopher Condillac to the history 
and evolutions of human ideas, considered 
as so many successive modes of certain ori- 
ginal or transformed sensations ; that sys- 
tem of mental philosophy wliich exclusively 
derives our knowledge from sensation. 
IdeO"m.otion(id'e-6-ih6-shon),n. In physiol 
motion arising from a dominant idea, 
neither voluntary nor purely reflex. See 
IDEO-MOTOR. 

Ideo-motor (id'e-o-mot'^r), n. In physiol. 
a name given by Dr. Carpenter to muscular 
movements, the result of complete engross- 
ment by an idea, wliich he regards as auto- 
matic, altliougli originating in the cere- 
brnm. 

Ides (idz), n. pi [L. idus, the ides.] In the 
ancient Rinnan calendar the 13th of Jan- 
uary, February, Apiil, June, August, Sep- 
tember, -STovember, and December, and the 
15th of March, May, July, and October. 
Eight days in each month are sometimes 
(sailed by this name, but only one should 
strictly receive it, the others being reckoned 
as so many days before the ides. 

A soothsayer bids you beware tlie ides of March. 

S/ia/i. 

Id est (id est). (L.] That is. 

Idiocrasy (i-di-ok'ra-si), [Gr.idws, pro- 
pei’, peculiar to one’s self, and krasis, mix- 
ture, temperament, irom kemnnymi, to 
mix.] Peculiarity of constitution; that tem- 
perament or state of constitution which is 
peculiar to a iiersoii; idiosyncrasy. 
Idiocratic, Idiocratical (i ' di - o - krat^ik, 
Fdi-G-krat"ik-al), a. Peculiar in constitu- 
tion; idiosyncratic. 

Idiocy ( i^di-o -si), n. [Gr. idiot, eia. See 
Idiot.] The state of being an idiot; na- 
tural absence or marked defect of under- 
standing. 

I will undertake to convict a man of idiocy if he 
can not see the proof that three angles of a triangle 
are etinal to two riglit angles. A' W. Robertson. 

Idioelectric (i'di-d -e-lek^trik), a. CGr. idm, 
separate from others, peculiar to one’s self, 
and E, elcGtrie. ] Electric by virtue of its own 
peculiar properties, or manife.stiug electri- 
city in its natural state; said of substances. 
Idiom (i'di'Om),n. [Fr.fdfome,L, uUoma,from 
G-r. hUoma, from idios, proper, oi’ peculiar 
to one’s self.] 1. A.modc of expression pe- 
culiar to a language; peculiarity of expres- 
sion or phra.seology; a phrase stamped by 
the usage of a language or of a writer with 
a signihcation other than its grammatical 
or logical one. 

And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech. Prior. 

Every good writer has much Lnndor. 

2. The genius or peculiar cast of a language. 

He followed their language, but did not comply 

with the of ours. Drydeu. 

3. Dialect; peculiar form or variety of lan- 
guage. —2 d iom, IdioUsm. M’. Marsh would 
distinguish these words as follows, but the 
second of them is really little used, idiom 
generally being employed instead. Idioni 
may be employed loosely and figuratively 
as a synonym of language or dialect, but 
in its proper sense it signifies the totality 
of the general rules of construction which 
characterize the syntax of a particular lan- 
guage and distinguish it from that of other 
tongues. IdioUsm, on the other hand, 
should be taken to denote the systematic 
exemption of particular words, or combi- 
nations of particular words, from the gen- 
eral syntactical rules of the language to 
which they belong; or, in a more limited 
sense, we may apply the same term to 
phrases not constructed according to native 
etymology and syi]ita.t, and whose meaning 

. is purely arbitraiy and conventional, and 
then they would properly he styled special 
idiotmns. In a general way, the idiom of a 
■ language consists in those regular and uni- 
form laws of grammatical construction 
which characterize its sjmtax; its idiotisms 
are abnormal and individual departures not 
only from universal grammar, but from its 
own idiom. 


ch, cAaini Oh, Sc. loch', g, go; j, job; 


Momatic, Idiomatical<iMi-o-mat"ik, i'di- 
d-mat ik-al), a. Peculiar to a, liinguage; per- 
taining to tile particular genius or modes of 
e.xpression which belong to a language; as, 
an idiomatic phrase. 

Milton mistakeii the idiomatical use nnd meaning 
of 'inunflitti’e.* t. IFarton. " 

Idiomatically (Pdi-o-mank-aMi), adv. In 
an idiomatic manner; according to the 
idiom of a language. 

Idiopathetic (Fdi-o-pa-thet"ik), ft. itekiting 
to idiopathy; idiopathic. 

Idiopathetically (i 'di - d-pa-tliet "ik-Jil-li), 
adv. Same as Idiopathicaily. 

Idiopathic (i'di-o-path'^ik), a. [See IMO- 
PATHY.] Pertaining to idiopathy; indicat- 
ing a disease not preceded and occasioned 
by any other disease: oi>po3ed to sympto- 
matic. 

IdiopatMcal (iTU-o-path"ik-al), a. Same as 
Idiopathic. 

Idiopathicaily (i'di-6-path^'ik-al-li), adv. 
In the manner of an idiopathic disease; not 
symptomatically. 

Idiopathy (i-di-op'a-thi), n. [Gr. idios, pro- 
per, peculiar, and pat/ms, suffering, disease, 
from pascho, to suffer.] l. A morbid state or 
coiulttion not preceded and occasioned by 
any other disease ; a diseased state that is 
not symptojnatie.--2. A peculiar or indivi- : 
dual characteristic or affection. 

Men are so full of their own fancies and idio- I 
pailiies that they scarce have the civility to inter- 
change atiy words with a stranger. Dr. H, More, 

Idio-repulsive (i'di-6-re-puls"iv), a. Re- 
pulsive by itself; as, the idio-repulsmepowcv 
of heat. 

Idiosyncrasy ( i ' di - o-sin " kra-si), n. [Gr. 
idios, proper, syn, with, and krasis, tem- 
perament,] A peculiarity of mental or phy- 
sical constitution or temperament; charac- 
teristic susceptibility ; characteristic belong- 
ing to and distinguishing an individual; 
idioerasy. 

Not only is there but one way of doing things 
rightly, but there is only one oi seeing them, and 
tiiat is seeing the whole of them, vdthoiit any choice, 
or more intense perception of one point than anotlier, 
i owing to our special idiosyncrasies, Ruskin. 

Idiosyncratic, Idiosyiicraticai(t^di-d-siii- 
krat''ik, i'di-O-sin-krat'^ik-al), a. Relating 
to idiosyncrasy; of peculiar temper or dis- 
position. 

Idiot (i'di-ot), n. [L. idiota, Gr. idioUs, a pri- 
vate, vulgar, unskilled person, from idios, 
private or one’s own, peculiar to one’s self, 
strange; Sp. and It. id tofu, Fr. idiot] l.f One 
wholly taken up with his own affairs; a pri- 
vate person, as oiiposed to one in a public 
ofiice. 

St. Austin affirmed that the plain places of Scrip- 
ture are sufficient to all laics, and all idiots or pri- 
vate persons. yer. Taylor, 

2. t An unlearned, ignorant, or foolish per- 
son; one unwise. 

Christ was received of idiots, of the vulgar people, 
and of the simpler sort. Blount. 

3. A human being destitute of reason or the 
ordinary intellectual powers of man; one 
who is born totally deficient in iiiiderstaud- 
Ing or who has lost it through sickness, so 
as to have no lucid intervals, as distin- 
guished from a lunatic, who has lucid in- 
tervals. 

Idiot (fdi-ot), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling an idiot; afflicted with idiocy; idiotic, 

, The tale of Betty Foy, 

The idiot mother of an idiot boy. Byron. 

Idiotcy (i^cU-ot-sl), h. : State of being an 
idiot; idiocy. 

Idiothalamus, Idiothalamoxis (id^-d- 
thaP^a-mus), a. [Gt. idios, peculiar, and 
thalamos, a receptacle.] In hot having a 
different colour or fcextut*e from the thallus: 
a term u.sed in speaking of lichens. 

Miotic, Idiotical (i-di-otfik, i-di-ot'ik-al), «, 
l.t Peculiar; plain; simple. —2. Like or re- 
lating to an idiot; foolish; sottish. 
Idiotically (i-di^otfik-al-li), adv. In an idi- 
otic manner; foolishly. 

IdiotieoiX (i-di-ot'ik'on), n, [Gr, icl'iotiJcon, 
from idios, proper to one’s self. ] A dictionary 
confined to a particular dialect, or contain- 
ing words and phrases peculiar to one part 
of a country. 

Idiotish. (i'di-ot-ish), a. Like an idiot; par- 
taking of idiocy; foolish. 

IdiOtlsm. (^di-ot-lzm), [Fr. idiotimne; 
Gr. idiotismosy a form of speech taken 
from the vulgar, from idios, peculiar to 
one's self,] 1. An idiom; a peculiarity of 
expression; a mode of expression peculiar 
to a language; an abnormal departure from 
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the grammar or usages of a language. Sec 
under Idiom. 

Scholarfi smwjtimesi , . . give tenuiuations and 
<311 {table to their native language unto words 
newly invented. Sir M. Hale. 

2. Idiocy. ‘Mere ignorance or idiotism.* 
Skafteshury, 

Idiotize (i'di-ot-iz), v.i. To become stupid. 
Miotry (i^di-ot-ri), n. Idiocy, [Rare,] 
Idiotype (illi-o-tip). «. fOr. idim, peculiar, 
and typos, impre.s.sion. ] In ehem. {a) a 
term applied by Gutlnie to liodies derived 
by replacement from the same substance, 
including the typical substance itself. Am- 
monia, for example, is idiotypic with ethy- 
Itimine, phenylamlne, and all the organic 
bases derived from it by sulistitution, and 
these are idiotypic one with the other. Q>)A 
term applied by Wackenroder to certain 
non-crystalline orgimic iKjdies which, accord- 
ing to his oijservations, exhibit certain simi- 
larities of structure. Ji'atts, 

Idiotypic (ihU-ci-tip"ik), a. Incheifi. having 
tile nature or character of an idifjtype. 

Idle (i'dl), a. [A. Sax, idel, rain, empty, idle; 

' D. i/del, 0. Sax. fdal, 0. 11. G. i tat, G. eitcl, idle ; 

' from root jueaning to shine (Skr, idh, Gr. 
aitho, to burn), hence vain.] 1. fN7>t engaged 
in any occupation or employment ; unoc- 
cupied; inactive; doing nothing. 

Why stand ye here all the day idle I Mat. xx. 6. 

2. Slothful; given to re.st and ca.se; averse to 
labour or employment; lazy; a.s, midkmnn; 
ah idle fellow. —3. Affoi'ding lei.sure; vacant; 
not occupied; ns, idle time; idle hours.—- 

4. Remaining unused; unemployed. 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung. Milton. 

5. Pi'odiicing no effect; u.seless; vain; inef- 
fectual; fruitless; as, idle rage. 

Dowa their rh?<feweapon.s dropped, Milton.- 
His hand the ffood man fastens on the skies. 

And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. Young. 

G. t TJnfruitful ; barren ; not productive of 
good. ‘Antre.s vast and de.«erts 2 d?d.’ 8hak, 

7. Trifling; of no importance; irrelevmit; 
as, an MZc story; an u/Za reason. 

Every idle word that, men shall speak they .-shall 
give an account thereof in the d.ay of juHginent. 

Milt. sii. 36. 

—Idle ‘worms, i Hvorrns which were believed 
to breed in the fingers of an idle person. 

Keep thy hands in thy inutT, and warm the idle 
iecn-ms in thy fingers' ends. Beau, ll- PI. 

Shakspere has reference to this belief in 
the following passage:— 

Her wastgoner, a aniaU g-vay-coated j^nat. 

Not half so big as a round little wwi 
Prick'd from tlie lazy Jhiger of a majcl. 

Rom. and y til: i, 4. 

—Idle, Lazy. To be idle is to be unem- 
ployed, or to shirk one’s proper tasks and 
duties, and do nothing useful; to he lazy 
to have a strong repugnance to physical 
effort, and especially industrious cmidoy- 
ment. An industrious man may be idle but 
he cannot be Zuzy.— S yn, Unoccupied, un- 
employed, vacant, inactive, indolent, slug- 
gish, slothful, useless, ineffectual, futile, 
frivolous, vain, trifling, unprofitable, unim- 
portant. 

Idle (Fdl), ui pret. & pp. idled; pi>r. idling. 
To lose or spend time in inaction or witliout 
being employed in business. 

Mle<Fdl),/?AZ. To spendin idleness; to waste; 
to coiLsiime; generally followed by wivay; ns, 
to idle atmy time. 

If you have but an hour, will you improve tluit hour 
instead of idling it a",oay S Chesterjieid, 

Idlelieaded (Udl-bed-ed), a. [idle and 
head. ] 1. Fooli.sh ; unreasonable, ~ ‘ Idle- 

headed seeliors.* 2. Delirious; in- 

fatuated. [Rare,] 

Upon this loss she fell idloheaded. L' Estrange. 

Mlely t (i'dl-li), adv. Same as Idly. Sp, 
Halt 

Idleness (fdl-nes), n. Tlie condition or 
ciuality of being idle, in the various senses 
of tliat word; inactivity; slothf illness; u.se- 
lessne.ss; triviality; unprofitableness; worth- 
lessness. 'Either to have it sterile with 
idleness or manured with industry,’ Shetk 
Through idlenes-s^of the hattds the house droppeth 
through. Eccl. X, iS. 

—Lave in idleness, the flower Viola tricolor. 
Bhak. 

Idlepated (i'dl-pat-ed), a. Idleheaded; 
stupid. 

Idler (itlTGr), 71. I. One who does nothing; 
one who spends his time in inaction or 
without being engaged in business; a lazy 
person; a sluggard.— 2. Nmtt. a person on 
board a ship who, because liable to conataut 
day duty, is not required to keep iiight- 
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watch.' — S. Ill witch, an idle- wheel (whicdi 
see), 

ldleshy,f n. An idle or lazy licrson. 

Those 'uiliil or ‘ male a^re»tes/ 

ill spenders of th'di- time. il ntLoett. 

Mless, Idlesset (id'Jes), n. Idleness. 

The tables were drawn, it was idtesse all ; 

Kiiiii’ht and pai^e and household squire, 

Loiter’d throufdi die lofty hall. 

Or crowded round the ample fire. Mr IF. Mott, 

Idle-wlieel (i'dl-whel), n. In mavji. a car- 
rier-wlieul; a Mdieel (0) idaced between tivo 
others (A and n) for the purpose simply of 
transferring’ the motion from one axis to 
tiio other without change of direction. If 



A and B were in contact they would revolve 
in opposite directions; but in consequence 
of the mtermediate axis of c they revolve 
in the same direction, and without any 
change of the velocity-ratio of the pair. 
Idly (id'li), adv. 1. In an idle maimer ; la- 
zily; sluggishly; uselessly; in a trifling way; 
carelessly; vainly; ineffectually. 

A shilling spent idly by ta fool may be saved by a 
wiserperson. Franhlin. 

that worn-out word, 

So idly spolcen, and so coldly heard. Lord Lytton, 
Let this and other allegations, suitable unto it, 
cease to bark any longer again.st the trutli. 

Hooker. 

Idocrase <i'do-kras), n. [Gr. &ulos, form, 
and Aram*, mixture.] A mineral, the ve- 
suvian of Wexmer, sometimes massive, and 
very often in shining prismatic cxystals. Its 
primitive form is a four-sided prism with 
square bases. It is found near Vesuvius in 
unaltered rocks ejected by the volcano; 
also in primitive rocks in various other lo- 
cah’ties. Called also Vemvian or Pyrami- 
dal Garnet, and differing from common 
garnet chiefly in form. 

Idol (i'dol), n. [Fr. idole, L. I'doZw'ju, Gr. 
eidolon; from ekhs, form, eidd, to see.] 
l.i An image, shape, or representation of 
anything. 

: ; Tallas hey favours varied, and adfelressed 
An fc^o/that Iphthinia did present 
In structure of her every lineament. Chapman, 

2. An image of a divinity; a representation 
or symbol of a deity made or consecrated as 
im object of worship. 

All the gods of the nations are idols, Ps. xevi. s. 

3. Any person or thing on which we strongly 
set our affections; that to which we are ex- 
cessively, often improperly, attached. 

An idol is any thing which usurps the place < 5 f God 
in the hearts of his ratioiual creatures, 5, Miller, 

4. A false notion or conception; prejudice; 
erroneous opinion; fallacy. ^Tiie fdofe of 
preconceived opinion.’ Coleridge. [This last 
sense of the word idol is due to Bacon, who 
used idolon in the same way as Plato the Gr. 
euldlom, though Bacon himself does not 

. seem to have used the English equivalent 
idol Bacon divided the fallacies or mis- 
conceptions that beset mankind into four 
classes : 1, idols of the tribe {idola tribus), 
fallacies incident to humanity in general; 
2, idols of the den (^tdola specus), misap- 
prehensions traceable to the peculiar men- 
tal or boiUIy constitution of the indivi- 
dual; 3, idols of the market-place (idolafori), 
errors due to the influence of mere words or 
/ phiuses ; 4, idols of the theatre (^idokt theatri), 
errors due to the prevalence of imperfect 
philosophical systems ormisleadingmetliods 
of demonstration.] 

Idolastre,t n. An idolater. Chaucer. 
Idolater (i-dol'at-er), n. [Fr, idolatre, L. 
idololatra, Gr. eidololatres, an idol-worsliip- 
por. See Idolatuy.] i. A worshipper of 
idols; one who pays divine honours to im- 
ages, statues, or representations of anything 
made by hands; one who worsliips as a 
deity that which is not God ; a pagan. — 
2. An adorer; a great admirer. 

Jonsou was an of the ancients. Hnrd. 

Idolatress (l-dol'at-res), oi. A female wor- 
shipper of idols. 

That uxorious king whose heart, though large, 
Beguiled by fair 

To'idols foul. Milton. 


Idolatricalt (i-dol-atTik-al), ct. Tending to 
idolatry, * .lS'o idolatrical sacrifice. Hooper, 
Idolatiize (i-doPat-riz), v.i. To worship 
idols; to practise idolatry. 

And as the Persians did idolatrize 

Unto the sun. IV. Broione. 

Idolatrize (i-dol'at-riz), iht. To adore; to 
worship. . , 

Idolatrous (i-dol'at-rus), a. 1. Pertaining 
to idolatry; pai'taking of the nature of ido- 
latry Of of the worship of false gods con- 
sisting in the worship of idols; as, I'doto- 
trow, S' worship. 

The Saxons v/ere a sort of idolatrous pagans. 

Temple. 

2. Consisting in or partaking of au excessive 
attachment or reverence; as, an idolatrous 
veneration for antiquity. 

Idolatrously (i-doPat-ms-li), adr>. In an 
idolatrous inaiirier; with excessive rever- 
ence. 

Idolatry (i-doPat-ri), n. [Fr. idolatrie; L. 
idololatria; Gr. eiddlolatrcut—eidolon, idol, 
and latreud, to worship or serve.] 1. The 
worsliip of idols, images, or anything made 
by hands, or which is not God; the worship 
of some inanimate object. ‘The dark idoZa- 
tn'es of alienated Judah,’ Milton. 

Idolatry is not only an accounting or worshipping 
that for God which is not God, but it is also a wor- 
shipping the true God in a way unsuitable to his na» 
ture, and particularly by the mediation of images 
and corporeal resemblances. Sottth, 

2. Excessive attachment to or veneration for 
any person or tiling, or that which borders 
on adoration. 

I loved the mail (Shakspere), and do honour his 
memory on this side idolatry ns much as aiw. 

B. Jonson. 

Idol-fire (i'dol-fir), n, A fire burned in 
honour or on the altar of an idol. ‘A wind 
to puff your idol-fires.’ Tennyson. 

Idolisht (Pdol-ish), a. Idolatrous. ‘Idol- 
ish temples.’ Milton. 

Idolisni (Fdol-izm), n. The worship of idols. 
[Bare.] 

How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 
Their idalisms, traditions, paradoxes? Milton, 

Idolist (i"dol-ist), a A worshipper of 
images. Idolists and atheists.’ Milton. 
Idolize (fdol-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. idolized; 
ppr. idolizing. 1. worship as an idol; to 
make an idol of; as, the Egyptians 
the ibis.— 2. To love to excess; to love or 
reverence to adoration; as, to idolize gold', 
to idolize children; to idolize a hero. 
Idolizet (Fdol-iz), 'O.i. To practise idol-wor- 
ship. ‘ To idolize after the manner of Egypt. ' 
Fairhami. 

Idolizer (i'dol-iz-6r), n. One ivho idolizes; 
one who loves to reverence. ^ An idolizer of 
antiquity.’ Warhurto7i. 

Idoloclast (3-dol'c)-kl{ist), n. [Gr. eidolon, an 
idol, and Idao, to break.] An idol or image- 
breaker; an iconoclast. Hare. 

Idoloust (i'dol-us), Idolatrous. 
Idol-sliell (i'dol-shel), n. A name some- 
times given to the shells of the genus Am- 
pullaria (which see). 

Idol-worsMp (i'dol-w6r-8hip), n. The wor- 
ship of idols or images. 

Idoneous (i-dd'ne-us), a. [L. idaneus, pro- 
per, suitable.] Fit; suitable; proper; con- 
venient; adequate. [Bare.] 

The idoneous vehicle of abuse against the E.stab- 
lishment. * Coleridge. 

Idrialin, Xdrialine{idTi-a-lin),'n. A fusible 
inflammable substance containing carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, obtained from idria- 
lite. 

Idrialite (id'ri-a-nt), n. A massive and 
opaque mineral with greasy lustre, greenish 
or brownish -black colour, and blackish 
streak inclining to red. It is found in the 
quicksilver mines of Jdria in Cainiola. 

Idyl, Idyll (i'dil), n. [L. idyllium, Gr. eidyl- 
lion, supposed to be from eidos, form.] A 
short poem, of which the object, or at least 
the necessary accompaniment, is said to be 
a vivid and simple representation of ordi- 
nary objects ill pastoral nature or of scenes 
or events of pastoral life ; as, the idyls of 
Theocritus. Among the idyls in English 
poetry may be ranked Goldsmith's .Deserfed 
Village, Burns’s Cottar's Saturday Might, &,q. 
Idyllic (i-dil'ik), a. Of or belonging to idyls 
or pastoral poetry. 

’leld, V. t An old contraction of yield in the 
phrase ‘God you,’ See Yield, y.t i 
ler-oe (er-O'). n. [Gael, iar, after, oqlia, 
grandchild,] A great-grandchild. [Scotch.] 

Till his wee curlie John’s ier-oe. 

When ebbing life n;ie mair shall flow. 

The last sad mournful rites bestow. Bfirns. 


leromancy(i'^r-oAnan-si), «. Same as 
omancy. 

If (if), conj. [A. Sax, 0. E, and Sc. gif, if; 0. G. 
ibu, G. ob, if, whether; Goth. whether, 
jabai, if; Icel. ef, if, which seems allied to 
ifa, efa, to doubt, Sw. jef, a doubt. The 
suggestion made by Horne Tooke that if 
or gif is the imperative of tlie verb to 
give, though plausible, is controverted by 
the form of the particle in other Teutonic 
languages.] 1. A particle used to introduce a 
conditional sentence, equal to— in case that, 
granting that, supposing that, allowing that. 

If thou be the .Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread. Mat. iv. 3 . 

2. ’Whether: in dependent clauses. 'ITncer- 
tain, ?/by augury or chance.’ Bnjden. 

She doubts if two and two make four. Prior. 
If was formerly often followed by that; as, 
if that John shall arrive in season, I will 
send him witli a message. 

I’faitll (i-fatlT), adr. Abbreviation of In 
Faith. Indeed; truly. ‘Tfaith, I’ll eat 
nothing.’ Shale. 

I’fecks (i-feks'). An exclamation equiva- 
lent to I’faith. 

Leon. Art thou my boy? 

Mam. Ay, my good lord. 

Leon. I fecks I Shak, 

Ifurin, Til Celtic myth, the Hade.s of the 
ancient Gauls, where the wicked were tor- 
tured by being chained in the lairs of dragons, 
subjected to incessant distillation of poisons, 
exposed to serpents and savage beasts, &c. 
Igrasuric (i-ga-suTik), a, [Malay iyasura, a 
vomiting nut, the strychnos bean,] The 
term applied to an acid contained in very 
small quantity in St, Ignatius’ bean, in nux 
vomica, and in the root of Strychnos colu- 
hrina. 

Igloo (igfld)# n. 1. The name given by the 
Esquimaux to a hut made of snow. Hence— 
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Igloo or Seal’s House— shown in section. 

2. The excavation which a seal makes in the 
snow over its breathing-hole, for the protec- 
tion of its yoimg. 

Igliarot (ig-nUTd), ?!-. [It.] A blockhead. 

It was intolerable insolence in such ignaroes to chal- 
lenge this for Popery, which they understood not. 

Mountagti.: 

Ignatius* Bean (ig-iia\shus ben), n. See 
SAINT Ignatius' Bean. 

Igneous (ighie-us), a. [L. igneus, from ignis, 
fire, allied to Skr. agni, fire. ] 1. Pertaining 
to, consisting of, haviiig the nature of, or 
resembling lire; as, irjrnefUbs* corpuscles ; ig- 
neousmetoors ; igneous appearan ces. — % Pro- 
duced by or resulting from tlie action of 
fire; as, igneous rock.s. 

Ignescent (ig-nes'sent), a. [L. ignescens, ig- 
nescentis, ppr. of ignesco, to become lire, 
from ignis, fire.] Emitting sparks of fire 
when struck, especially with steel ; scintil- 
lating; as, stones. 

Ignescent (ig-nes'seut), n. Anything that 
emits sparks; specifically, a stone ormineral 
that gives out sparks when struck, especially 
with steel or iron. 

Many other stones, besides this class of tgnescents, 
produce a real scintillation when .struck agJiinst steel. 

Trans. Fourcroy^ 

Ignicolist (ig-mk''ol-ist), n. [L. ignis, fire, 
and colo, to worship.] A worshipper of fire. 

Igniferous (ig-nifer-ns), a. [L. ignifer-kj- 
nis, fire, ana fero, to bear.] Producing fire. 

Ignifiuous (ig’-iiPflu-us), a. [L. ignifluus-- 
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iijniit, Dre, and jZwo, to liow.] Flowing with 
fire. 

(ig'ni-fi), vX pret. & pp. ignified; 
ppr. ignify ing. [L. ignis, fire^ tmCifmio, to 
maWj To form into lire. 

Ifnigenous (ig-nij'en-us), a. tL. ignis, and 
(fignn, genui, to begot, prodxice.] Pro^luced 
by fire; as, a part of the crust of the earth 
is supposed to be ignigenous. 

Ignipotence (ig-nip'o-tens), n. Power over 
iire. p.lare.1 

Ignipotent (ig*nip'' 0 'tent),, a. [L. igni 2 )otens, 
ig)ii 2 ) 0 fcntis— -ignis, tire, and potens, power- 
ful.] Presidin,^ over lire. ‘ Vulcan is called 
the power igni^wtent/ Pope, 

Xgnis-fatuus (ig'nis-fat'u-us). n. pi, Ignes- 
fatui (ig^nez-fatTi-i). [L., foolish-fire.] A 
meteor or light that appears in tlienight, and 
flits about in the air a little above the surface 
of the earth. It appears chiefly in marsliy 
places, or near stagnant waters, or in church- 
yards, and is generally supposed to be pro- 
duced by the decomposition of animal or 
vegetable substances, or by the evolution of 
gases which spontaneously inflame in the 
atmosphere. It is popularly known hy such 
names as Will-o’-the-ieisp, JacJc-a~lgntem, 
Corpse-candle, ifec. 

iMLite (ig-nit^, v.t pret. & pp. icpiited; ppr. 
igniting. [L. ignis, fire.] To kindle or set 
on fire;' to communicate fire to, or to render 
luminous or red by heat; as, to ignite char- 
coal or iron. 

Ignite (ig-nit'), vX To take fire; to become 
red with heat. 

A fuzee fell upon the hot sand and 

Richardson. 

Ignttible (ig-nit'i-bl), a. Capable of being 
igniited. 

Ignition (ig-ni^shon), n. 1. The act of ignit- 
ing, kindling, or setting on fire, — 2. The state 
of being ignited, kindled, or set on fire. 
Ignivonious (ig-niv'o-mus), «. [L. ignivo- 
imis— ignis, fire, andvmm, to vomit.] Vomit- 
ing fire. ' IgnivoniousmovLixinine.' JDerliam, 
Igliohility t (ig-no-bill-ti), n. Ignobleness; 
humbleness of birth. 

Pope Sixtus the fifth, who was a very poor nian’s 
son . . . would sport with his ignobility. Bacon, 

Ignoble (ig-no'bl), a. [Fr, , from L. igmhilis—- 
m,and gnohilis, or no6^?i.9, illustrious, widely 
known, from root of gnosco, to know. See 
Koblk] 1. Of low bii’th or family; not 
noble; not illustrious. —2. Mean; worthless. 
‘Graft with plants.' 8ha1c.—'&. Kot 

honourable; base; as, an motive. 

Never yet ’ 

Was noble man but made ignoble talk. Tennyson. 
Syn. Degenerate, degraded, mean, base, dis- 
honourable, reproachful, disgraceful, shame- 
ful, scandalous, infamous. 

Ignoblet (ig-nd'bl), r.t. To make ignoble or 
vile; to disgrace; to bring into disrepute. 
JBaco?i. 

Ignobleness (ig-n6'bl-nes),n. Tlie condition 
or quality of being ignoble; want of dignity; 
meanness. 

Ignobly (ig-n6'l)li), adn. In an ignoble man- 
ner; not nobly or honourably; meanly; dis- 
gracefully; basely; as, ignobly loom.', the 
troops ignobly lied, 

Ignominious (ig-no-rnTni-us), [Jj. igno- 
miniosinf. See IGNOMINY,] 1. Marked with 
ignominy; incurring public disgrace; shame- 
ful; reproachful; dishonourable; infamous; 
as, whipping, cropping, and branding are 
i^nomimows punishments. ‘With other vile 
and ignominious terms.’ Shale.— ■% Deserv- 
ing ignominy; despicable; worthy of con- 
tempt. 

One single, obscure, ignominious projector. Swift, 

Ignominiously (ig-no-mi'ni-us-li), adv. In 
an ignominious manner; meanly; disgrace- 
fully; shamefully. 

It is some allay to the infamy of him who died 
nominiously, to be buried privately. South. 

I^ominy (ig'nd-mUm),n. fX. ignominia— 
in, not, and gnomen, nomen, name, fame, 
from root of L, gnosoo, to know. See Know.] 

1. Public disgrace; shame; reproach; dis- 
honour; infamy. 

Their generals have been received with honour 
after their defeat; yours with ignominy after con- 
quest. Addison. 

Vice begins In mistake, and ends vaignofniny, 

. Rambler. 

2. An act deserving disgrace; an ignoininious 
act,— 3.t A single instance of ignominious 
treatment. Cdall. 

Ignomyt (ig'nd-mi), n. An abbreviation of 
Jgnommy. 

Hence, broker, lacquey I— and shame 
Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name. Shah. 
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Ignoraimis (ig-iid-riVmus), ?i. j>i. Ignora- 
muses {ig-ud-rH'mu.s-ez). [L. I;ifc per.s. pi, 
pres. ind. of — lit. we are ignorant. See 

iGNoiiE.] 1. In lam, tbe indonsenient which 
a grand-jury formerly made on a bill pre- 
sented to tiiem for inquiry, when there was 
not evidence to support tlie chaiges, on 
which all proceedings were stoixped, and the 
accused person xvas discharged. The phrase 
now in use is, ‘ not a true hill,‘ or ‘ not found.' 
2. An ignorant person ; a vain pretender to 
knowledge. ‘Aii ignoramus in place and 
power,’ South. 

Ignorance (ig'no-rans), n. [L. ignorantia, 
from ignorans. See Ignoiiani'.] Tlie state 
of being ignoi’ant; xvaut of knowledge iii 
general, or want of knowledge as to a" par- 
ticular sui)ject; the condition of not being 
cognizant or aware; inacquaintance. 
Ignoraftce glvas one a large range of probabilitie.s, 
George Eliot. 

We always attribute tlie failure of any aiiticipation 
to our ignorance or mistake respecting some of tlie 
circumstances. lEhately. 

Ignorant (ig'nd-rant), a. [L. ignorans, ig- 
norantis, ppr. of ignoro, to be ignorant. 8ce 
IGNOKE. ] I. Destitute of knowledge in gen- 
eral, or with regard to some particular; un- 
instiiicted or uninformed; untaught; un- 
enlightened. 

So foolish was I, and ignorant; I was as .a beast 
before thee. Ps. Ixxiii. sa. 

Let not judges be so ignorant oi their own right 
as to think there is not left to them, as a principal 
part of their office, a wise application of laws. 

Bacoji. 

2. t Unknown; undisco vered. * Ignorant con- 
cealment.’ Shak. ~ 3. Unacquainted ; un- 
conscious. 

of guilt, I fear not shame, Dryden. 
Syk, Uninstructed, untaught, unenlight- 
ened, uninformed, unlearned, unlettered, 
illiterate. 

Ignorant (ig'no-rant), n. A person un- 
taught or uninformed; one uniettered or 
imskilled; an ignoramus. 

Did t for this take pains to teacli 

Our zealous igmrants to preach ? Denkam. 

Ignorantin (ig-nd-rantln), n. £Fr.] EccUs. 
one of an order of lay brothers devoted to 
the elementary instruction of the poor. 
Sometimes called Brother of Charity. 
Ignorantly (ig'no-rant-ll), adv. In an ig- 
norant manner; without knowledge, instruc- 
tion, or information. 

Whom therefore ye worship, him de- 
clare I unto you. Acta xvii. 23. 

Ignore (ig-norO, V.t. pret. t^pp. ignored; ppr. 
ignoring. [L. ignoro, to be ignorant of, from 
ignarus, not knowing— rn, not, and gnani.% 
Imowing, from root of gnosco, to know.] 

1. f Hot to know; to be ignorant of. 

Brute and irrational barbarians who may be sup- 
posed rather to ignore the being of God tlian to 
deny it. Boyle. 

2. Jiilaiv, to throw out as unsupported by 
evidence: said of a lull.— 3. To pass over or 
by without notice; to act as if one xvere un- 
acquainted with; to shut the eyes to; to 
leave out of account; to disregard; as, to 
ignore facts. 

Ignoring Italy under our feet, 

And seeing things before, behind. £. B. Browning. 

A late lamented judge, who found classical Eng- 
lish adequate for the expression of his ideas, used 
to protest emphatically against the modern, and as 
he called it frightful vtorix * ignore.’ Our regret for 
ins decease may be mitigated by observing that he 
was taken from us before the horrific compound ' jg- 
noreinent' was introduced into our midst by a, Cana- 
dian for the more effectual castigation of Mr. Gold- 
win Smith. ' Saturday Rev, 

Igiiorement (ig-norfinent), n. The act of 
ignoring, or state of being ignored. See 
extract under Ignore, 3. 

Ignosciblet (ig-nosfi-bl), a. [I. igmsdhilis, 
from ignosco, to pardon.] Pardonable. 
Ignote t (ig-not'), a. [L. ignotus—m, not, 
and gnotm, notus, known.] Unknown. 
^Such very ignote and contemptible pre- 
tenders/ PMlli^iS. 

Iguana (ig-wiVna), n. [Sp., from the Hay- 
tian language.] A genus of lacertilian rep- 
tiles, family Iguanidte, natives of tropical 
America, of which there are several species, 
some her])ivorous and others omnivorous. 
They are characterized by a body and tail 
covered with small imbricated scales; the 
ridge of the back garnished with a row of 
spines, or rather of elevated, compressed, 
and pointed scales; under the throat a de- 
pressed and depending dewlap, the edge of 
which is attached to a eartilaginoiis ap- 
pendage of the hyoid bone; the head covered 
with scaly plates. They are timid, very 
nimble, and live chiefly on trees, but take 
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readily to water, in which they swim ea.slly 
and readily. The common iguana (7. It/hrr- 
emlakC indelicate fomi, and i.s eagerly hunt- 
ed, being caught by means of a noose at- 



Cornmon Iguana [Ignar.a tid'cixulaia). 


tacbed to the end of a stick. It is of a 
green colour, and its dewlap is yellow, 
Iguanidse (ig-wlTni-do), n. pi. [iguana, and 
Or. eidos, resemblance,] A family of laceiN 
tiliau reptiles lielonging to that group which 
possesses a columelia, whose vertebne are 
concave anteriorly, and wdiich have epider- 
mal plates or scales. The family is properly 
restricted to arboreal fornrs, the terrestrial 
genera belonging to the group Aganiidce. 
The family characters of the Igiiahidie are 
—body rounded, moderately thick, some- 
times laterally compressed and furnished 
with a ridge, vertical plate, or serrated 
crest alon^' the middle line of the back from 
snout to tip of tail, throat-pouch or dewlap, 
occasionally present. The Igiianidie are 
either acrodonts (tluit is, have the teeth 
placed on the summit of the jaw')or 
donts (liaidng the teeth borne on the sides 
of the jaivs). To the latter class belongs 
the genus Iguana; to the former, the genus 
Chlamydosaiirus, .See Iguana, Igtjanopon. 
Iguanodon (ig-wii'nd-don), n. [Iguana, and 
Ci\ odous, odontos, a tooth.} An extinct 
fossil colossal lizaixl belonging to the Deino- 
saiiria (Ornithoscelida), found in the Weal- 
den .strata: so called fj’oiii tlie i‘e.semblfince 
of its teetb to those of the iguana. The 
pelvic bones ivere strikingly like those of 
birds, especially in the elongation and slen- 
derness of the iscliium, and there was mid- 
way in its length the obturator proce.ss as 
in birds. The integument of the iguanodon 
does not seem to have posse.s.sed the spines 
or bony plates of allied specie.s. The ante- 
rior vertebra' were slightly amphicmlous, 
the posterior fiat. The imemaxiihe were 



Remains of Iguanodon. 


I, Right side of lower jaw. a. a, Two upper mo- 
lars, external aspect; b. do. inner aspect; c, exter- 
nal aspect of mature lower molar; d, inner aspect o£ 
do, 3, Fang, 4, Horn. 

beak-like and without teeth, and the lower 
jaw was notched for the reception of the 
beak, as in the parrot. The teeth were 
large and broad, implanted in sockets, but 
not anchylosecl to the jaw. They were 
transversely ridged. M antell , its discoverer, 
estimated the length of the animal at from 
60 to 70 feet, but Owen’s calculation ia 
30 feet. 

Ihraitt, n. The ^arb worn by Aloliamniedaii 
pilgrims, consisting, for men, of two scarfs, 
one folded round the loins and the other 
thrown over the neck and .shoulders ; for 
women, of a cloak enveloping the whole, 
person. 

I. H. S. All abbreviation usually considered 
as standing for Jesus Bominum Salvator, 
Jesus the Saviour of Men, or for In hac 
{eruce) salus, in this (crossl fs salvation; luit 
it was originally IH2, the first three, or per- 
haps the first two and the last letters of • 
TH20T2 the Uieekforai of Jesus. 

’lk,t pryn. 1. Chaucer. 


w, zrig; wh, loJng; zh, azure.—- 8ce IvF.Y. 
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ILLECEBEOUS 


n-, A prefix, tlio farm of in wlieii Tised in 
words with 1. It denotes eitlier 

n negation of tlie sense of the simple word, 
as in <71egal ; or, as the proi)osition, it de- 
notes in, to, or on, or merely intensifies the 
sense, as in iYliiminfite. See IN-, prefix. 

*Ild (ild), v.t An old contraction of in 
the phrase ‘God 'tld you/ See Yield, v.t 1, 
lie t (il), n. [A corruption of aisle.] A walk 
or alley in a church or public building. 
J^ope. 

^e f (il). n, [A. Sax. effl, egle, an ear of corn; 

' Prov. G. ctigle, eile.] An ear of corn. 

Eeac (fre-ak), a. Same as Iliae. 

Ileum (ire-um), n. [Gr. eilo, to roll.] In 
anat the lower three-fifths of the small in- 
testine, so called from the convolutions or 
peristaltic motions. See Intestinal Canal 
imder Intestinal. 

JleiXS (il'e-us), n. [L. ; Gr, ileos, eileos, a 
‘ severe pain in the intestine.s. ] 1. In pathol. 
(a) colic. (6) Iliac passion. See under lilAO. 
S. Intestinal intussusception, from the hy- 
pothesis that this state always exists in 
common colic. 

Ilex (i'lelis), n. [L., the holm-oak.] A genus 
“of evergreen trees and shrubs, iiat. order 
Aquifoliacefe or holly tribe. It compre- 
hends about lf)0 species, many of wdiich are 
natives of Central America, others oceiir- 
ying throughout the tropical and temperate 
regions of the globe, being represented least 
fre<iuently in Africa and Australia. Among 
the most remarkable of them are— i, Agui- 
folium (or common holly— see Holly); the 
J. halearica (the broad-leaved holly of Min- 
orca,), a very handsome species; the I. 
Tomitona of .North America, Avhose leaves 
possess strongly marked emetic qualities; 
and the L pamguayemis, wliose leaves are 
eonsumed in large quantities in South Ame- 
rica, under the name of Paraguay tea or 
mite. See PARAGUAY Tea. 

|!liac, lixacal (ill-ak, i-lfak-al), a. [L. ilia* 
eus, frcun ilia, the flank or small intestines; 
Gr. eilo, to roll.] 1. Pertaining to the 
ileuni or lower bowels,— 2. Pertaining to 
the ilium or flank-bone.— lilffrc region, the 
side of the abdomen between the ribs and 
the hips.— arteries, the arteries formed 
by the bifurcation of the aorta, near the 
last lumbar verteljra. They divide into the 
external iliae and internal or hyjpogastrio 
arUries. — Iliae passion, a form of colic, 
whose symptoms are sevei'e griping pain, 
Yoiiiiting of a fecal matter, and costiveiiess, 
accompanied by retraction and spasms of 
the abdominal uxuscles. 
jQiad (iPi-ad), n. [Gr. Jlias, Tliadns, from 
Mion, L. Ilium, Troy.] An epic poem in 
the Greek language, in tvrenty-four books, 
geiiei*ally regarded as composed by Homer. 
The main or primary subject of this poem 
is the wrath of Achilles and the circimi- 
Sfcanees resulting from it; in describing 
which the poet exhibits the miserable effects 
of disunion and public dissensions. Hence 
the phrase, Ilias malarmn, an Iliad of woes 
' or calamities ; a world of disasters. The 
whole action of the poem is confined to the 
tentli and last year of the siege of Troy. i 
gome critics maintain that the Iliad is not 
one homogeneous poem* hut a series of bal- i 
lads or rhapsodies on different episodes of i 
the Trojan war either by one author (Homer) 
or by different poets, united somewhat 
loosely into a sort of coherent poem. On 
the assumption that Homer was the au- 
thor of the different rhapsodies, it is 
equally disputed xvhether this union was 
effected by himself or by some one after 
him, as Fisistratus. On this theory of the 
Jliad being merely a congeries of ballads or 
rhapsodies strung together it is generally 
conceded that the ballad of Achilles, called 
the Achilleid, with xvhieh the Iliad is re- 
garded as opening and closing, is the ori- 
ginal and the main strain, from which by 
enlargement the Iliad was developed. See 
Achilleid. 

iHiciue, Illcln (i'li-sin), n. [From ilex, iliois, 
the holm-oak.] A non-a 2 otized vegetable 
compound constituting the bitter principle 
of Ilex AquifoUuni. It forms brownish- 
yellow crystals, very bitter and febrifuge, 
jdiemess (i-li-sin"e-e), n. pi Same as the 
Aquifoliacece, or holly family of plants, 
jniuia (ild-ura), n. [From L. ilia, the flank.] 
In mat. the upper part of the liip-bone; the 
flank-bone, 

JHxanthiji (i-liks-an^thin), n. [L. ilex, holly, 
and Gr. xanthos, yellow,] (Ci7H220n.) A 
substance found in the leaves of holly, espe- 
cially in sucli as are gathei'ed in August. It 


crystallizes in straw -yellow microscopic 
needles, which melt at to transparent 
red-yellow drops. It forms a yellow dye 
on cloth prepared with alumina or iron 
mordants. 

Ilk (ilk), a. [A. Sax. ilc, yle, the same, from 
i or tlie instrumental case of the stem i 
«he, and lie, like ; sc ilea (masc.), sed and 
iimt ilce (fern, and iieut.), the same.] The 
same; the very same. [Old English and 
Scotch.]— G/ that ilk, a phrase used to de- 
note that a person’.^ surname and the title 
of his e,state are the same ; as, ICinloch of 
that ilk', tiiatis, Ivinlochof Kinloch. [Scotch. 
English writers often use it erroneously.] 

l lk, " Ilka (ilk, ilk'a), a. [Old forms of each 
(which see).] Eacli; every. [Scotch.] 

His honest, sonsie, baws’ntface 

Ay gat him friends in ilka place. Burns. 

Til (il), a. [Probably directly from the Scan- 
dinavian (Icel. illr, adj. ill; Icel. and Sw. 
adv. ilia, ill) ; the A. Sax. form was yfel. 
Comp. G. ilhel, Goth, ubils, E. evil. Ill is 
therefore a contracted form. III has no 
comparative or superlative of its own, their 
places being supplied 'bytoorse and worst, 
from a different root.] 1. Bad or evil, in a 
general sense; contrary to good, physical or 
moral: applied to things; evil; wicked; 
xvrong; iniquitous; as, his ways are ill. 

Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. Shak. 

2. Producing evil or misfortune; as, an ill 
star. ‘ There’s some ill planet reigns.' Shak. 

3. Bad; evil; xmfortimate; as, an ill end; an 
■*71 fate.— 4. Unhealthy; insalubrious; as, an 
ill air or climate.— 5. Cross; crabbed; surly; 
peevish; as, ill nature; ill temper.— 6. Dis- 
eased; disordered; sick or indisposed; im- 
paired; as, the man is ill; he has been ill 
a long time; he is ill of a fever; an ill 
state of health.— -7. Expressive of an evil 
conditioir or disposition; ugly; a.s, ill looks, 
or an ill countenance.— 8. Unfavourable; 
suspicious; calling up thoughts of evil; as, 
this affair bears an ill look or aspect. — 
9. Not proper; not I’egiilar or legitimate; 
rude; unpolished ; as, an ill expression in 
grammar; ill manners; ill breeding. ‘ That's 
an IJr phrase.' Shale.— *Ill turn, (a) an un- 
kind or injurious act, (&) An attack of ill- 
ness. 

Ill (il), n. 1. Wickedness; depravity; evil. 

Strong virtue, like strong nature, struggles still, 
Exerts itself and then throws off the ill Dryden. 
2, Misfortune; calamity; evil; disease; pain; 
whatever annoys or impairs happiness, or 
prevents success. 

Who can all sense of others' ills escape, 

Is hut a brute at best in human shape. Tati. 

Ill (il), adv. 1. Not well; not rightly or per- 
fectly, ‘I ani very at ease.' Bhak. 

Ill fares the hand, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accimiulates and men decay. 

Goldstnith. 

2. Not easily; with pain or difficulty; as, he 
is ill able to sustain the burden. 

/// bears the sex a youthful lover’s fate, 

When just .approaching to tlie nuptial state. 

Dryden. 

l ll, prefixed to participles of the present 
or the pa.st tense, or to adjectives having 
the form of past participles, forms a great 
number of compound xvords the meaning of 
which is generally sufficiently obvious. In 
the following pages we shall only give 
such of tliese compounds as seem to have 
more special meanings or special usages 
attached to them. It is often difficult to 
decide whether should be attached by 
a hyphen to the word it qualifies or not. 

Illabilet (il-lab'il), [See Labile.] Not 
liable to fall or err; infallible, 
niahilityt (il-Ia-bil'i-ti ), n. The quaUty of 
being illabile; infallibility. 

Hlacerable (il-las'dr-a-bl), a. [L. illacera* 
hzh’s— prefix for in, not, and laceraMlis, 

lacerable, from lacero, to tear.] Not lacer- 
able; incapable of being torn or rent 
IHacrymable (il-lakTi-ma-bl), a. [L. ilia* 
crymaMlis—prehx il for in, not, and laery* 
maUlis, worthy of tears, from laayma, a 
teai'.] Incapable of weeping. 

Ill-advised (iFad-vizd), a. Badly advised ; 
resulting from bad advice or the want of 
good; injudicious; tending to produce evil; 
as, the step was liZ-ad'aisecil. 

Ill-affeoted (iTaf-fekt-ed), a. 1. Not weR 
inclined or; disposed ; as, he was ill*ajfected 
to the government.— 2. t Affected with bad 
impressions. 

Illapsable (il-laps'a-bi), a. , That may il- 
lapse. ■" 

Illapse (iMaps'), XL. illabor, illapsus, to 


slip or slide into— for in, into, and labor, 
to fall.] To fall, pas.s, or glide: usnally fol- 
, lowed by into. ‘Powerful being illapsing 
info matter.' Chcync. 
niapse (il-Iaps'), n. [L. illapsus, a gliding 
or falling into, from illahor, to fall dr slide 
into. See the verb.] 1, A sliding in; an 
inunisaion or entrance of one thing into an- 
other. 

Tliey sit silent in a thoughtful posture for a short 
time, waiting for an illapse of the .spirit. 'j/eJ/rey, 

% A falling on; a sudden attack. ‘Passion's 
fierce ttops'c.’ Akenside. 

Illaqueable (il-Iak' xve-a-bl), a. Tliat may be 
illaqueated or ensnared, Ciidworth. [F^are.] 
lUaqueate ( il-lak' we-at ), v. t. [L. illaqneo, 
illarptcatum—il for in, and lacpueo, to en- 
snare; laqueus, a snare.] To ensnare; to 
entrap; to entangle; to catch. [Hare.] 

Let not the surpassing eloquence of Taylor dazzle 
you, nor his scholastic retiary versatility of logic 
illaqueate your good sense. Coleridge. 

Illaqueation (iI-lali''we-a"shon), n. i. The 
act of illaqueating or ensnaring. [Hare. ]— 
2. A snare. 

Illation (il-la'shon), u. tL. illatw—il tor in, 
and latio, a bearing, from /cro, latum, to 
bear.] 1. The act of inferring from premises 
or reasons; inference. 

Illation, at inference, . . . consists in nothing but 
the perception of the connection there is between 
the ideas in each step of the deduction whereby the 
mind comes to see either tlie certain agreement or 
disagreement of any two ideas, as in denionstration, 
in which it arrives at knowledge ; or their probable 
connection on which it withholds its assent, as in 
opinion, Locke. 

2. That which is inferred ; an inference ; a 
deduction; a conclusion. 

Fraudulent deductions or inconsequent illations 
from a false conception of things. Sir T. Bro7U}te. 

Illative (ilda-tiv), a . [See Illation.] 1. de- 
lating to illation ; that may be inferred, as 
an illative consequence. —2, That denotes 
an inference; as, an illative word or particle, 
as then and therefore. — Illative conversion, 
in logic, that in wliich the truth of the con- 
vei^e follows from the truth of the proposi- 
tion given: thus, the proposition, ‘No vir- 
tuous man is a rebel,’ becomes by illative 
conversion, ‘No rebel is a virtuoiLS man.' 
‘Beligion is the truest wisdom.’ similarly 
becomes, ‘The truest wisdom is religion.* 
—IUatia& sense, a name given by Dr. J. H, 
Newman to the faculty of the human mind 
whereby it forms a final judgment upon 
the validity of {in inference. 

Illative (iFla-tiv), n. That which denotes 
illation or inference; an illative particle. ; 

This {word) ‘for’ that leads the text in, is both a 
relative and an fnaniyir. Bp. Mall. 

Illatively (ilTa-tiv-li), adv. By illation, in- 
ference,' or conclusion. 

Illandaible (il-ladVbl), a. [Prefix il for in, 
not, and Not laudable; not worthy 

of approbation or commendation ; worthy 
of censure or dispraise; as, an illaudable 
motive or act. 

For strength, from truth divided and from just, 

nought merits but dispraise. Milton. 

Illaxidably(il-ls|.d'a-bli),ndr. In an illaudable 
manner; without deserving praise, 
ni-blood (iPblud), n. Besentment; enmity. 
Ill-bred (ibbred), Not well bred; badly 
educated or brought up; impolite, 
in-breeding (il'bred-ing), n. Want of good 
breeding; impoliteness. 

Ill-conditioned (il'kon-di-shond), a. Being 
in bad order or state, or having bad quali- 
ties; as, he is an ill*conditioned fellow. 
Ill-considered (il'kon-sid-erd), a. Not well 
considered; done without due deliberation ; 
injudicious. 

This feeling has a salutary effect in preventing 
rash and rVAi:fl«j?rfe?vrfme<asures from being adopteth 
Broitgkam, 

IH-content (ihkon-tent), a. Not contented; 
illatnase. 

So the three, 

Set in this Eden of all plenteousness, 

Dwelt with eternal summer ill-content. Tennyson. 

Hl-disposed (iTdis-pozd), a. Not well dis- 
posed; wickedly or maliciously inclined, 
niecebracese (il-les'e-bra"se.e),9i.p?, [L, ills* 
eeho'a, a charmer— referring to the pretty 
little aimtials giving a charm to waste 
places.] A small nat. order of exogenous 
plants, chiefly consisting of herbaceous 
weeds, found in the temperate parts of 
the world. The typical genus is Illecebrum, 
and the order is sometimes called Parony- 
chiacem. 

Illecebroust (il-les'§-brns), a. [L. illeeebro* 
sus, from illemhra, a charmer, from illido, 
to draw gently in or oii—il for in, in, on, 
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aiid lacw, to draw gently.] Alludng; full of 
aHurenient. 

The study is elegant and the matter tUecebrous. 

IHecetoruia (iMes^e>bruni), n. A genus of 
herbaceous plants of the nat, order Illece' 
bracete, containing only one species, L ver- 
iicillatum, a native of the south of Europe 
and the north of Africa. It is a small i)ro> 
strate branched animal, with small leaves 
gromrig in pairs, and axillary clusters of 
srtiall white shining flowers; it occurs in tlie 
south-west of England. 

Bleck (il'lek), n. A local name of a fish, 
the genimeous dragonet {Gallionyrmis lyra). 
Called also Foa and Skulpm. 

Illegal (il-le'gal), a. [Prefix il for in, not, 
and leyal.l Not legal; contrary to law; 
unlawful ; illicit ; as, an illegal act ; illegal 
trade. 

Illegality (il-le-gal'i-ti), n. The condition 
or quality of being illegal; unlawfulness; as, 
the illegality of trespass, or of false im- 
prisonment. ^The illegality of all those 
commissions/ Clareyidon. 
lUegaiize (il-le'gal-iis), v.t prei & pp. illegal- 
i&ea; ppr. illegalizing. To render illegal or 
unlawful 

IBegally (il-le'gal-li), adv. In an illegal 
manner; unlawfully; as, a man illegally im- 
prisoned. 

jilegaTaess (il-le'gal-nes), n. Illegality. 
megihUity (il-le'ji-bil^i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being illegible. 
iDlegihle (il-le''ji-bl’), a. [Prefix il for in, not, 
and legible,] That cannot be read; obscure 
or defaced so that the words cannot be 
feuown. 

The secretary poured the ink-box all over the 
writings, and so defaced them that they were made 
altogether Hmoell, 

niegiblenesB (il-le'ji-bl-nes), n. Illegibility. 
Illegibly (il-le'ji-bli), adv. In an illegible 
manner; as, a letter written illegibly. 
Hlegitiraacy (il-le-jitT-ma-si), n. Tlie state 
: of being Illegitimate: {a) the state of bas- 
tardy; (6) the state of being not genuine or 
of legitimate origin. 

Illegitimate (il-le-jitT-mfit), a. [Prefix il 
for wi, not, and legitimate.] Not legitimate: 
(ft) unlawfully begotten; born out of wed- 
lock; spurious; as, an illegitimate son or 
daughter. (&) Not in conformity with law; 
not regular or authorized; not authorized by 
custom or usage ; as, an illegitimaU word. 

■ 0 illegitimate construction ! * Shak, (c) Not 
legitimately inferred or deduced ; not wai’- 
nmted; illogical; as, an illegitimate infer- 
ence. — Illegitimate fertilization (hot), in 
dimorphous plants, the fertilization of a 
female plant of one form by the pollen from 
a male plant of the same form; as in the 
case of a short-styled primrose fertilizing a 
short-styled one, this union being compara- 
tively unfertile. Danoin. 

Illegitimate (il-le-jit'i-mat), v.t pret. & pp. 
illegitimated; ppr. illegitimating. To render 
illegitimate; to proveto be born out of wed- 
lock; to bastardize. 

The marriage should only be dissolved for the fut- 
ure, without iliegidmating- the issue. Jim'net. 

Illegitimately (il-le-jitT-mat-li),adn, In an 
illegitimate manner; unlawfully. 
Illegitimatioii(il-le-jitT-nia-shon),^i. l. The 
act of illegitimating.— -2. The state of being 
illegitimate: (a) bastardy; illegitimacy. 

Gardner had performed his promise to the queen 
of getting her taken olf. Burnet. 

(&) Want of genuineness. 

Many .such-like pieces . . . bear . . . the apparent 
hx?ind oi illegitijftatiou. Dean Martin. 

Illegitiinatize (il-le-jit'i-mat-iz), ut To 
render illegitimate; to illegitimate. 
Hi-erected (il-S-relct'ed), a. Erected for an 
evil purpose. 

lileviable (il-levT-a-bl), a. [Prefix il for in, 
not, and leviable (which see).] Incapable of 
being levied or collected. 

HL-fa’ard, Ill-fatird (iTf?ird), a. [For ill- 
favoured. } Ill-favoured ; ugly ; unseemly ; 
unbecoming; mean; discreditable; disgrace- 
ful [Scotch.] 

Ill-fated (il'fat-ed), a. Fated or destined to 
severe reverses or bad fortune; unfortunate. 
Tll-fated that 1 am, what lot is mine 5 Tennyson, 

Hl-favotired (iFfa-v6rd), a. Having ill or 
evil featui-es; ugly; ill-looking; wanting 
beauty; deformed. 

and lean-fleshed. Gen. xli, 4 . 

Bl-favouredly (iTfa-v^rd-li), adv. 1. With 
deformity.— 2 , titoughly; rudely. ‘He shook 
ill favour&dly.’ Rowell. 


i Ill-favoTiredness (ilTii-venl-ues), n. Tiie 
' state of being ill-favoured; ugliness; defor- 
mity. 

Ill-got (iPgot), a. Gained by unfair or im- 
: proper means; dishonestly come by. 

I lil-ImmOTir (iPu-mer), n. III temper; fret- 
I fulness. 

Illiberal (il-lib'er-ai), a. [Prefix il for in, 
not, and liberal. ] 1. Not liberal: (a) not free 
or generous; not mmiificeut ; niggardly; 
.stingy; penurious. (&) Not ingenuous; not 
candid or frank; not catholic; of narrow or 
contracted mind or oxiinions. 

The cliartty of most men is grown so cold, and 
their religion so tilitieral. Eikcn Bastii/ce. 

(c) Not evidencing or not promoting high 
culture; mean; rude. 

There is no art, neither liberal nor illiberal, but it 
couieth from God, and leadeth to God. Foikerby. 

2.t Not imre; not well authorized or elegant; 
as, ilUbeml words in Latin, 
niiberalism (il-lib''er-al-izm), n. Illiberal- 
ity, 

Illiberality (il-lib‘'er-al'''i-ti), n. The quality 
of being illiberal; narrowness of mind; con- 
tracteduess; meanness; parsimony. 

The illiberality of parents, in allowance towards 
their children, is an h.arniful error, and acquaints 
tljein witli shifts. Bacon, 

Illiberalize (il-lib'er-al-iz), v.t. To make 
illiberal. 

Illiberally (il-iib'tSr-al-li), adv. In an illib- 
eral manner; ungenerously; uncaiididly; 
uncharitably; parsimoniously. 
Illiberalness (il-Ub'er-al-nes), n. Illiberal- 
ity. 

Illicit (il-lis'it), a, [L. illicUtts—in, not, and 
lieitus, from Uceo (used impersonally), licet, 
it is allowable, allowed, or permitted.] Not 
permitted or allowed; prohibited; unlawful; 
as, an illicit tmde; illicit intercourse or con- 
nection. 

One illicit and mischievous transaction always 
leads on to another, Burke, 

Illicitly (il-lis'it-li), adv. In an illicit man- 
ner; unlawfully. 

Hlicitness (il-lis'it-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being illicit; unlawfulness, 
niicitous (iWisTt-us), Illicit. 

Illioium (il-li'si-um), n. [L. illicio, to allure: 
referring to the perfume.] A genus of 
eastern Asiatic and American evergi'cen de- 
ciduous shrubs belonging to the nat. order 
Magnoliacese. The plants of this genus are 



Chinese Anise (/llicium amsafufti). 

called aniseed trees, from their fine aroma- 
tic scent. The seeds of L anisatum (Chinese 
anise), a shrub growing 8 or 10 feet high, are 
stomachic and caiininative, and yield a very 
fragrant volatile oil The fruit is the star- 
' anise of the shops. The Cliinese bum the 
seeds in their temples, and Europeans em- 
ploy them to aromatize certain liquors, such 
as the anisette de Bordeaux. J. religiusum 
is a Japanese species, about the size of a 
clierry-tree, held sacred by the natives, who 
decorate the tombs of their dead witli 
wreaths of it, and burn the fragrant bark 
as incense before their deities. From tlie 
bark consuming slowly and uniformly the 
watchmen in Japan use it dried and reduced 
to powder for burning in a tube to mark the 
time. 

lUigeracese (il-li-j^r-a'se-S), n. pi. A group 
or sub-order of Coinbretacem, the species of 
which are distinguished from the other 
members of the family by their anthers 
dehiscing by valves, in which respect they 
resemble laurels. 

lUlgliteEt (il-llt'en), v.t. [Prefix il for in, 
and lighten.] To enlighten. 

Illightened minds see a greater lustre in know- 
ledge than in the fine gold. Bp. R'cynolds. 
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Illimitable (il-liniTt-a-bl), «. [Prefix il for 
in, iu)t, and limitable.] Incapable of being 
limited or bounded; as, the illimitable void. 

The wiki, the irregular, tlie illimitiibh, .ind tlie 
luxuriant, lutve their appropriate force of beauty. 

De Quincey. 

SYff. Boundless, limitless, unlimited, un- 
bounded, inimeasurable, infinite, iniinense, 
vast. 

niimitableness (il-liniTt-a-bl-nes), n. State 
or quality of being illimitable, 
inimitably (il-lim'it-a-Ifli), adv. Without 
possibility of being bounded; without li- 
mits. 

Illlmitation (il-lini'it-a"shon), [Prefix il 
for in, not, and limifatio?i.] The state of 
lating illimitable; want of limitation. 
Illimited (il-lim'it-ed), a. [Prefix il for in, 
not, arul limited.] Not limited; unbounded; 
interminable. ‘His power illimited and ir- 
resistible.’ Bj). Ball. 

IHlmltedness (il-limfit-e(l-nes),?j. The state 
of lioing illimited or without limits or re- 
strictio]] ; boiindles.sne.sB, 

The absolutenes-s and illimitedness of hi.s com- 
mission was tnuch spoken of. Chiratdon. 

Ill-inhabited (iPin-hab-it-ed),«. Ill-lodged. 
Shak. 

UltnitiOH (il-li-ni'slion), n, [L. illinio, illi- 
Qiitum, to spread or lay on— ^7 for /«-, on, 
and lino, to besmear.] 1. A smearing or rub- 
bing in or on, as of an ointment or lini- 
ment,— 2. That wliieh is smeared or rubbed 
in.— 3. A thin crust of some extraneous sub- 
stance formed on minerals. 

It is soiJietinies disgui-sed by a tJiin crust or illiui- 
tion of black manganese. Kit'^van. 

Hliquation (il-li-kwa'shon^, n. [L. il for in, 
into, and limiatio, Uquationw, a melting, 
from liquOf iiquatmn, to melt] The molt- 
ing of one thing into another, 

Illiqiild (iMikwid), a. [Scotch.] Not liquid; 
not ascertained and constituted against the 
debtor, either by a written obligation or the 
decree of a court: said of a debt. 

The petitioner contended that die claim of dam- 
ages stated in the defence was illiquid. 

Court of Session Report. 

mision (il-li'’zhon), n. [L. ilUsio, illmonin, 
from ilUdo, to dash or strike against— r7 for 
in, and leedo, to strike.] The act of striking 
into or against. 

Illiteracy (il-lit'^r-a-si), n, [From ilUtQi'ate.] 
1. The state of being illiterate; want of a 
knowledge of letters; ignorance.— 2. An in- 
stance of ignorance; a literary error. 

The many blunders and illiteracies of the first 
pubU£her.s ofhis (Shakspere's) works. Pope. 

liliteral(il-lit'er-al), a. [Prefix il for in, not, 
iimX literal.] Not literal 
Illiterate (il-lit'er-at), a. [L. ilUtcratm--il 
for in, not, and literatus, lettered, learned, 
from litera, a letter.] Ignorant of letters or 
books; uninstructed in science; untaught; 
unlearned; ignorant; rude; barbarous; as, 
an illiterate man, nation, or tribe. ‘ JZZiter- 
ufe rudeness,’ Jer. Taylor. 

Illiterately (il-liPer-at-li), adv. In an illi- 
terate manner. 

niiterateness (il-lit'fer-at-nes), n. The state 
of being illiterate; want of learning; ignor- 
ance of letters, books, or science. 
Illiterature (il-lit''6r-a-tur), n. [Prefix ilior 
in, not, and literature.] Want of learning; 
nnlearnedness or unletteredneas. [Bare.] 
They, who in their present illiterature w’ere so 
prone to sedition. L, Addison. 

Ill-iudged (iPjujd), a. Not well judged; in- 
judicious; foolisli; unwise; nonsensical, 
ni-lived (iPlivd), a. Leading a wicked life, 
[Bare.] 

A scandalous and sV/'/wAi? teacher, Bp, Mali, 

IH-lOOked (ilTplit), a. Having an ill or bad 
look; homely; plain. Sir W. Scott. 
Ill-looking (iPluk-ing), a. Having a bad 
look. 

Ill-luck (iPliik), n. Misfortune; bad luck. 
Ill-naanned (iPmand), a. having an 

insufficient crew; undermanned; said of a 
ship. 

Ill-maimered (iPman-nard), a. Uncivil; 
rude; boori.sh; impolite. 

Ill-matched (iPmacht), a. Badly assorted; 
not well suited. 

lU-meanilig (iPmen-ing), a. Having mali- 
cious intentions; designing evil; ill-inten- 
tioned. 

IH-natin'e (iPna-tur), -n. Evil nature or dis- 
position; bad temper; moroseness; sullen- 
ness; crabbedness; malevolence; mildnd- 
ness. 

JU-nature , . . consists of a proneness to do ill 
turns, attended with a secret joy upon the .sight of 
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any Ji3i‘5chi&f that befalls anotlnir, and of an utter in- 
seusibiilty of any kijidness done liiiii. 
ni-natured (ii'na~tui-d), a. 1. Having ill- 
initure; of habitual bad temper; cross; 
crabbed; surly; intractable; peevish; frac- 
tions; as, ail iU-?iatured i^erson. —2. That 
indicates ill-nature. 

Tile task refuse. Adtits&n. 

S. Intractable; not jielding to culture; 
stubboni. [lhare.] 

Rich, foreiirn mould on their land. 

’ y P/ltllpS. 

IH-naturedly (irrut-turcT-li), adv. In an ill- 
natured nuiuiier; crossly; unkindly, 
ru-naturedness (il'iia-tunl-nes), n. The 
♦luality of being ill-natured; crossness. 
Illness (iriies), n. 1. The state or condition 
of being ill; badness; mifavourableness. 
‘The illness of the weather.’ LocJce.—2. An 
attack of sickness ; indisposition ; malady ; 
disorder of health; as, he has recovered 
from his Whim. — 3. Wickedness; iniquity; 
wrong moral conduct. 

Thou wouldst be great ; 

Art not without ambition, but without 
Tlja illness should attend it. Shak> 

Hlocahle (il-lo'ka-hl), u. [L. prefix W for in, 
not, and loco, to ]:)lace, to hire, from ImiiB, 
a place.] In Imv, incapable of being placed 
out or hired. 

IHocality (il-lo-kalfi-tik n, [Prefix il for 
i7i, not, and locality (wliich see).] Want 
of locality or place; the state of not existing 
ill a locality or place. 

An assertion of the inextension and illscalityol the 
soul was long and very generally eschewed. 

SirlKtiamiltm. 

Illogical (iHo'jik-al), a. [Prefix iX for in, 
not, and logical,'] 1. Ignorant or negligent 
of the rules of logic dr correct reasoning; 
as, an illogical disputant.— 2. Contrary to 
the rules of logic or sound reasoning; as, 
an illogical inference. 

Hlogically (il-lo'jik-al-li), adv. In an illo- 
gical nianner. 

lilogicalnessOl-lo'jik-al-nes), n. The quality 
of being illogical; contrariety to sound rea- 
soning. 

Hl-omened (iPo-mend), a. Having unlucky 
omens; ill-starred; nnfortniiate. 

111-set (il-set'), a. Set dr disposed to evil; 
spiteful; ill-natured. [Scotch.] 

Ill-starred (iVstard), a. Having an evil star 
presiding over one’s destiny; hence, fated to 
be unfortunate; ill-oinened. 

Ill-starred, thoufjh brave, did no vision foreboding 
Tell you that Fate had forsafeoii your cause? 

■ ' Byron, 

Bl-teinpered (iVtenvpCrd), a. 1 Of bad 
temper ; . morose ; crabbed ; sour ; peevish ; 
fretful.— 2. Ill-niixed; not combined in due 
proportions, as the humours of the body; 
hence, not of a good temperament; not in 
a good state of health. 

So ill-tempered I aj« grown that I am afraid I shall 
catch cold, while all the world is afraid to melt away. 

. Pepys. 

Ill-time (iPtim), v.t. To do or attempt at 
an unsuitable time. Wright 
Bl-timecl (iVtimd), a. Attempted, done, 
or said at an unsuitable time. 'Ill-timed 
relief' Dry den, 

Ill-treat (iPtret), v.t. To treat cruelly, 
unjustly, or improperly. 

IHucidate (il-lu'si-dat), v.t. To elucidate. 
Talfourd. 

Hiude (il-ludO, v.t pret. <S:pp. illuded; ppr. 
illutXing. [L. illudo, il for 

in, md ludo, to i>Iay.] To play upon by 
artifice; to deceive; to mock; to excite and 
disappoint the hope of. 

If the solitariness of these rocks do not illude me. 

Shelton. 

IHume (il-lumO, Pi’et, & pp. illumed; 
ppr. ilhnning. [See iLbUHlNATB.] To throw 
or spread light upon; to illumine; to illu- 
minate. [Poetical.] 

The mountain's brow 
with fluid gold. TImnson, 

IHuminable (iMum'in-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being illuminated. 

IHuminant (il-lum'm-ant), n. That which 
illuminates or affords light. 

Hluminary (il-lGm'in-a-ri), a. Pertaining 
to illuinination, 

lUmnluate (il-ltlm'in-at), v.t. pret. <& pp. 
illuminated; ppr. illuminating. {L. illu- 
mwo, illuminatum, to light up— prefix il 
for in, and lumino, to enlighten, from 
lumen (for lucim^ii), light, from hiceo, to 
shine, lux, lucis, light. ] 1. To enlighten ; to 
throw light on; to supply with light. 

Made the stars . . . 

Ho illtiminate the earth and rule the night, Milton. 


2. To adorn with festal lamps or bonfires. 
Jolvnmn.—Z. To adorn, as a manuscript ox- 
page, ivith coloured decorations or illustra- 
tions, or ornamental letters, figures, pictures, 
&c. ; to fill witli ornamental illustrations. — 
4, To illustrate, explain, or elucidate, 

llhiminate tlie several pages with variety of 
examples. llatts. 

Illuminate (i.I-lum'iii-at), a. Enlightened. 

‘ If they be ilkmiinate by learning,’ Bacon. 
liluminate (il-lum'in-sit), n. One pretending 
to possess extmortlmary light and know- 
ledge. See iLhUMINATI. 

Such illuminates are our classical brethren ! 

Mountagu, 

Illuminati (il-lum'in-iV'tl), n. pi 1. Eccles. 
a term anciently applied to persons who had 
received baptism, in which ceremony they 
received a lighted taper as a symbol of the 
faith and grace they had received by that 
sacrament. —2, Certain heretics who sprang 
up in Spain about the year 1575, and who 
afterward appeared iia France. Their prin- 
cipal doctrine was, that by means of a sublime 
manner of prayer they had attained to so 
perfect a state as to have no need of ordi- 
nances, sacraments, and good works.— 3. A 
name adopted by the Kosicrucians.— 4. The 
members of a secret society founded in 1776 
by Adam Weishaupt, professor of law at 
Ingoistadt in Bavaria. Its professed object 
was the attainment of a higher degree of 
virtue and morality than that reached in 
ordinary society. It was suppressed by the 
Bavarian government in 1784,-5. A term 
applied to persons who affect to possess 
extraordinary knowledge or gifts, whether 
justly or otherwise. 

The great arcanum (the secret of futurity) can be 
mastered only by the very few who have the requi- 
site intellectual capacity. . . . Let Sir John 

Hersciml say what he pleases, astronomical problems 
are a mere bagatelle to the problems our illuminati 
have to solve. This sort of quasbomniscience. as I 
may call it, is a heavy burden, I assure you, for a 
mortal brain. Henry Rogers. 

IHumiaation (il-lum'in-a"shon), n. [L. 
illuininatio, illuminationis, a lighting up, 
from illumino, to light up.] 1, The act of 
illiirainating or state of being illuminated; 
the act of rendering a house or a town 
light by placing lights at the windows, 
or in elevated situations, as a manifes- 
tation of joy; the state of being thus ren- 
dered light; the adornment of books and 
manuscripts with coloured illustrations, 
ornamental letters, and the like.— 2. That 
which is illuminated or lighted up, as a 
design formed by lamps; a festive display 
of lights; the ornament or illustration, 
generally coloured or gilt, with which 
ancient manuscripts or books were embel- 
lished,— 3. That which gives light. 

The sun . . . is &n ilBimination cretited. Raleigh. 

4, That which results from or is the effect 
of a himinous body; brightness; splendour. 

The illuminaiton which a bright genius glveth to 
hi-swork. Felton. 

Illuniiriative(il-lumffn-at-iv),ft. [Fr.xZZzm' 
inatif, ivom. “L. illwnino, illimv'matimi, to 
light up. See IiiLUMliSfA'PiS. ] Having the 
power of giving light; tending to throw 
light ; illustrative, ‘ Graceful, ingenious, 
ilkiniinative reading.* Carlyle. 
Illuminator (il-lum'in-at-er), n. [L., from 
illumino, to light up. See Iliuminatb.] 
1. One who or that which illuminates or 
gives light; especially, one whose occupa- 
tion is to decorate manuscripts and books 
xvith ornamental letters, pictures, portraits, 
and drawings of any kind.— 2. A lens or 
mirror in a microscope or other optical 
instrument for condensing the light. 
Illumine (il-lumln), v.t To illuminate. 

What in me is dark 

Illmnine, what is low raise and support. Milton. 

Illuminee (il4iim^in-e'0> n. One of the 
Illuminati. See IiibUMlNATT. 

IHuminer (il-Zum'in-er), n. One who illum- 
inates. 

Hluminlsm (il-lurn'in-izm), n. The piin- 
cipies of the Illuminati. . 

Illuministic (il-lumln-ist"ik), a. Relating 
to the Illuminati or Illuminism. 

Illuminize (il-luniffn-Iz), t pret. & pp. 
aluminized; ppr. illuminizing^ To initiate 
into the doctrines or principles of the 
Illuminati 

IHure t (il-lurO, V. t. [Prefix il for in, in, into, 
andiurc (which see).] To lure; to allure; to 
entice; to deceive. 

The devil: ensnareth the souls of many men by 
them with the muck and dung of this world 
to undo them eternally. ' Fuller. 


Illusion (il-lu'zhon), 71. [L. ilhmo, illusion)^, 
a mocking, from illudo. See Illudu.] 

1. The act of deceiving or imposing upon; 
deception; mockery. 

This world is ail a fleeting show. 

For man’s illusion given. Moore. 

2. That which deceives; an unreal vision 
presented to the bodily or mental eye; de- 
ceptive appearance; a false show; mockery; 
hallucination. 

Reason dissipates the illusions and visionary in- 
terpretations of things in which the imagination runs 
riot. Dr, Caird, 

—Delusion, Illusion. See under Dbliisign. 
Illusionist (il-lu'zlion-ist), n. One given to 
illu.sion. 

Illusive (il-lu'siv), a. Deceiving by false 
show; deceitful; false; illusory. 

While the fond soul, 

Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss, 

Still paints th' illusive form. Thomson, 

Illusively (il-lu'siv-li), adv. In an illusive 
manner. 

Illusiveness (il-lu'siv-nes), n. The quality 
of being delusive; deception; false show. 
Illusory (il-lu''so-ri), a. [Fr. illusoire, from 
L. illudo, ilkisum, to play upon or with. See 
ILLUBE.] Deceiving or tending to deceive 
by false appeai’ances; fallacious. 'Illusory 
creations of imagination.’ Dr. Caird. 
IIlustrable(iMus'tra-bl),a. Capable of being 
illustrated; admitting of illustration. [Bare.] 
Illustrate (il-lus'trat), v.t. pret. & pp. illus- 
trated; ppr. illustrating. [L. illustro, illuS' 
tratum, to light up, to illuminate— iT for 7*?i, 
and lustt'o, to make light. See Bustee.] 

1. To make clear, bright, or luminous. 

Here, when the moan illustrates all the sky. 

Chapman. 

2. To give honour or renown to; to make 
distinguished or illustrious; to glorify 

Matter to me of glory, whom their hate 
SUustrates, Milton, 

B. To set in a clear light; to make glorious 
or to display the glory of; to make plain 
and conspicuous; as, to illustrate the per- 
fections of God. *To prove him, and illus- 
trate his high worth,’ Sha/c.—4. To explain 
or elucidate; to make clear, intelligible, or 
obvious ; to exemplify, as by means of 
figures, comparisons, and the like ; as, to 
illustrate a passage of Scriptiu’e by com- 
ments, or of a pi'ofane autlior by a gloss.— 
5. To ornament and elucidate by means of 
pictures, drawings, &c. 

Illustrate t (il-liis'ti'at), a. Famous; re- 
nowned; illustrious. ‘This most gallant, 
ilhistrate, and learned gentleman.' Shale. 
Illustration (il-lus-tra'shon), n. [L. illus- 
tratio, Ulustratmiis, a vivid representation, 
from illusiro, to light up. See IbLtiSTiiATB.} 

1. The act of illustrating; the act of render- 
ing clear or obvious; explanation; elucida- 
tion.— 2. The state of being illustrated; as, 
in this mental illustration of his.— 3. That 
which illustrates, as a comparison or ex- 
ample intended to make clear or obvious 
or to remove obscurity; an engraving, pic- 
ture, and the like, intended to ornament 
and elucidate. 

Illustrative (il-lus'tra-tiv), a. Tending to 
illustrate; as, (a) tending to elucidate, ex- 
plain, or exemplify; as, an argument or 
simile ilhtstrative of a subject. (p)\ Tend- 
ing to make glorious or illustrious; honor- 
■ ific,' 

Illustratively (il-lus'tra-tiv-li), adv. By 
way of illustration or elucidation. 
Illustrator (il-lusffrat-er), One who il- 
lustrates. 

The right gracious iUiisiraior of virtue. Chapman, . 
IHustratory (il-lns'tra-to-ri), a. >Serving to 
illustrate. 

Illustrious (il-lus'tri-us), a. [L. iUustris, 
lighted up, clear, distinguished; probably 
contr. for illucestris~~il for in, into, and 
luceo, to shine, from lux, Uicis, light.] 1, Pos- 
sessing lustre or brilliancy; luminous; lust- 
rous; splendid. 

Quench the light, thine eyes are guides illustrious. 

Beau, & FI. 

2. Distinguished by gi'eatness, nobleness, 
(fee,; conspicuous; renowned; eminent; as, 
an illustrious general or magistrate; an fZ- 
Zxisin'o?.tg prince.— 3. Conferring lustre or 
honour; brilliant; I'cnowncd; as, illustrious 
actions. 

Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse, 

And every conqueror creates a muse. Waller. 

SVN. Eemarkable, conspicuous, noted, fa- 
mous, celebrated, signal, reiioxviied, emi- 
nent, exalted, noble, glorious. 
Illustriously (il-lus'tri-us-li), udu. In an 
illustrious manner; conspicuously; nobly; 
eminently; gloriously. 


oil, pound; it, Se, ahune: y, Sc, tey. 
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lUustrioiisnesa (il-lus'tri-iis*iies), n. a.'he 
condition or quality of lieinj? illustrious; 
eminence; greatness; grandeur; glory, 
lUuXuriotis (iWug-iiu'ri-us), a. [Prefix il 
tov in, not, aiid liizurums.] Kot luxurious. 
Ill-will (il^wil), n. Enmity; malevoience. 
‘ ill-will I bear you.’ Shale, 
ni-wlller (il'wii-er), n. One wlio wishes ill 
to another. Beau, d? FI. 

Hl-Willie (il-wildi), a. Ill-disposed; ill-na- 
tiired; malicious; not willing to part with 
anything; niggardly. [Scotch.] 

Ill-Wislier (iPwisli-er), 9L One who wishes 
evil to another; an enemy. 

Illy (irii), adv. In an ill or evil manner; not 
well; ill. [Pvare.] 

Thou dost deem 

That I have spared so Jarge a baud, 

Disabling from pursuit our weaken’d troops. 

Sontkey. 

limenite (iPmen-it), n. [So called from R- 
men, a branch of tlie Ural Mountains, in 
the province of Orenhurg in Siberia.] A 
black ore of iron, consisting of peroxide of 
iron and tlie blue oxide of titaniiim, found 
in the miascite of the Ilmen Mountains. 
Bvaite (il'va-it), n. [From L. Ilva, Elba.] A 
silicate of iron and lime, found in Elba in 
black prismatic crystals, 
rm (im). Contracted from I am. 

Im-. A prefix, a form of L. in, used before 
words beginning with a labial for the sake 
of easy utterance; as, w?ibibe, immensej im- 
partial. See In-. 

Image (im’aj), n. [Fr.; L. imago, akin to 
imitOT, to imitate.] 1. A representation 
or similitude of any person or thing, sculp- 
tured, drawn, painted, or otherwise made 
perceptilile by the sight ; a statue, picture, 

, or stamped representation; an elfigy; as, an 
image wrought out of stone, wood, or wax. 
‘Even like a stony image, cold and numb.* 
SImk. 

Its minted coins, ... 

Now stamped with the zMajj-e of good Queen Bess, 
And now of a bloody Mary. Hoad, 

2. The representation of any person or thing 
made an object of worship; an idol. 


Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven itnage; 
. . . thou shalt not bow down thyselt to them, nor 
serve them. Ex. xx. 4, 5. 

3. What forms a copy, counterpart, or like- 
ness of soiuethhig else; copy; likeness; em- 
bodiment ; as, the child is the image of its 
mother, ‘iooking on his images {i.e. hia 
children). ’ /5'MZ?. 

Till.? play is the image of a murder done an Vienaia. 

S/iiiA. 

4. A representation of anything to the mind; 
a picture drawn by fancy; a conception; an 
idea. 

Can we conceive 

Image of aught delightful, soft, or great ? .PmoK 
The image of liis father was less fresh in his mind. 

Disraeli. 

5. Semblance; show; appearance. 

The face of things a frightful image bears. 

Dryden, 

For by the image of my cause I see 
The portraiture of his. Shak. 

6. In rhet a term somewhat loosely used, 
but which appears generally to denote a 
]uetaphor dilated and rendered a more com- 
plete picture by the assemblage of various 
ideas through which the same metaphor con- 
tinues to run, yet not sufficiently expanded 
to form an allegory. Brande and Cox. 

Images . , . are of great use to give weight, mag- 
nificence, and strength to a discourse. LottUan Ency. 

7. In optics, the spectrum or appearance of 
an object made by reflection or refraction; 
or, more scientifically, the locus of all the 
pencils of converging or diverging rays ema- 
nating from every point of the object, and 
received on a surface. It is by means of 
optical images that vision is effected. The 
eye is antissemblageof lenses which concen- 
trate the rays emanating from each point 
of the object on a tissue of very delicate 

: nerves, called the retina, where an exact 
image or representation of the object is 
formed. The images of external objects are 
painted on the retina in a reversed position, 
and from the retina the impressions are 
transmitted to the sensoriura by the optical 
nerves, —A erial images. See under Aerial. 
Image (im'aj), v.t. pret. & pp. imaged; ppr. 
imaging. 1. To form an image of; to re- 
present by an image; to reflect the linage or 
likeness of ; to mirror ; as, mountains im- 
aged in the peaceful lake. — 2, To represent 
to the mental vision; to form a likeness of 
in the mind by the fancy or recollection. 

And charms he must behold no more. Pape. 

3. To he like; to resemble; as, he 
his brother. Pope. 


Imageable ( im ' uj - a -bl ), a. I’hafc mu v ha 
imaged. 

Image-breaker (imTij-l)rrik-er), n. One whr.» 
breaks or destroys images; an iconoclast; 
an idoloclast. 

Imageless (im'aj-Ies), a. Having no image. 

But a voice 

Is ^v.'inting; the deep trutli is imnge/ess. SAeEry, 

Image-maker (imTij-mak-er). n. A maker 
of images; a manufacturer of plaster casts 
and flgure.s, or statues. 

Image-man (ini'aj-man), n. A dealer in 
plaster casts. 

Imagery (im'aj-e-ri), n. 1 , The work of one 
who makes images or sensible representa- 
tions of objects; pictures; statues; imita- 
tion work; images in general or collectively. 
Rich carvings, portraitures and imagery, imyden. 
Rare front.s of varied mosaic, covered ^vith ima- 


wilder and qu.'iinter than ever lilled a Alidsiim- 
iner Ni.glit’.s Dream, RusAiu. 


2. Unreal show; imitation; appearaiice. 

IVJjat can thy imagery of sorrow ine.un ? Prior, 

S. Forms of the fancy; false ideas; imagi- 
nary pliantasms. 

The imagery of a melancholic fancy, ^lilerbiny. 
4. In rhet. rhetorical images collectively; 
figures in discourse. 

I wish there may be in this poem any instance of 
goocj imagery, Dryden. 

Image-worship (imTij-wer-.ship), n. The 
worship of images; idolatry. 

Imaginable (im-aj'in-a-bl), a. [Fr. Bee Im- 
AG-INB.] Capable of being imagined or con- 
ceived. 

Men sunk into tlie greatest darkness imnginaide. 

Thomson. 

Imaginableness (im-aj'iu-a-hl*nes),?i. State 
of being imaginable. 

Imaginably (im-aj^in-a-bli), adv. In an 
imaginable manner. 

Imaginal (im-ajfin-al), a. Characterized bj' 
imagination; imaginative; given to the use 
of rhetorical figures or images. N, B, Ilev. 
Imaginantt (im-aj'in-ant), a. [L. imagbi- 
ans, imaginantis, ppr, of imagino, to form 
or reflect an image. See I m agin action. ] 
Imagining; conceiving. 

Imaginaiitt (im-aj'in-ant), n. One who is 
prone to form strange ideas, 

Imaginarily (im-ajfin-a-rJ-li), adv. In an 
imaginary manner; in imagination. [Rare.] 
Ima^nariness (im-aj'in-a-ri-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being imagdnary. 
Imaginary (im-aj'in-a-ri), a. [h. imagina- 
ri'iis, pertaining to an image, existing only 
in the imagination, from imago, imhgiim, 
an image. ] Existing only in imagination or 
fancy; not real. 

Imaginary ills and fancied tortures. Eddison. 

— Imaginary quaiitity or expression, in 
nmth. an algebraic expression or symbol 
. having no assignable arithmetical or lui- 
merical meaning or interpretation; the even 
roo^of a negative quantity; as, 

^ —2. Called also an Rnpossihle Quantity or 
Expression.— Imaginary foem, in optics, the 
point towards which converging rays tend, 
but which tliey are prevented from coming 
to by some obstacle. It is also termed the 
Virtual Focus.— B yn. Ideal, fanciful, chi- 
merical, visionary, fancied, unreal. 
Imaginary (im-aj'in-a-ri), n. In alg. an 
imaginary expression or quantity. 
Imaginatifjta, [Fr.] Suspicious. Chaucer. 
Imagination (im-aj'in-tV'shon), n. [L. na- 
aginatio, imaginationis, from imagino, ini- 
aginatum, to form or reflect an image, fi’om 
imago, imaginis, an image. ] 1, The power 
or faculty of the mind by which it conceives 
and forms ideas of things communicated to 
it by the organs of sense. Irnagination, 
in its proper sense, according to Reid, 
signifies a lively conception of objects of 
sight. It is distinguished from ooncep- 
tiou as a part from a whole. ‘ The business 
of conception,’ says Stewart, ‘is to present 
us with an exact transcript of what we have 
felt or perceived. But we Iia'pe also a power 
of modifying our conceptions, by combining 
the parts of different ones so as to fornuiew 
wholes of our own creation. I shall employ 
the word imagination to e.xpres3thi,s power. 

I apprehend this to be the proper sense of 
the word, if imagination be the power which 
gives birth to the productions of the poet 
and the painter.’ Imagination might be 
defined as tbe will working on the materials 
of memory; not satisfied with following 
the order prescribed by natiwe or suggested 
by accident, it selects the parts of different 
conceptions or objects of memory to form a 
whole more pleasing, more elevated, more 


sublimo, more terrible, or more awful than 
Jmw ever been pro.sented in the ordinary 
cui w’se of nature. 'Jlie term is often employed 
in a narrow acce]itation as synonymous 
witli fancy, w’hich properly is only a lower 
or slighter development of the imaginative 
faculty, I n its widest signification, hmvever, 
imagination is co-ex biiisive with inmntion, 
fiirnishirig the writer with whatever is most 
happy and appropriate in language, or vivid 
and forcible ill thought. 


^ The pov/er of the niirid to rtecotnpose its concep* 
tions, and to recoinbim* tJie cdenieiiK of tfiein at its 
Ijleasure, is called its faculty of imagination.. 

Is, Tiiyicr. 

2. Image in tlujiiiind; conception; idea. 


Sometimes desp.'iir darkens al! her inuigmatians . 

Sir P, Sidney. 

3. (Jontrivance; scheme; device; plot 


Thou liast s6en all their vengeance .anti .all tlieir 
imagintttiiins ai^ainat me. Lain, ili. 60, 


4. All unsolid or fanciful opinion. 

VVe are apt to think that space, in itself, is actually 
boundless; to which ivnigmaticipi the idea of space 
of itself leads tis. EocA’e. 

—Inmntion, luiaglnatim. See under In- 
vention, 

Imaginative (im-nj'ln-at-iv), a. [F'r. mm~ 
ginatif, from imagino, imaginatum., to form 
or reflect an image. Bee Jm.-vginatjon. J 
I. That forms imaginations ; endowed with 
imagination; as, the imagbiative faculty. 


Milton had a highly imaginative, Cowley a very 
fanciful mind. Coleridge. 


2. Owing existence tn, or characterized by, 
imagination : used generally in the highest 
sense of the -word. 


In all the higher departments of imagznati’ve art„ 
nature still constitutes an importr-int element. Mure, 


Imaginativeness ( im - aj ' in-fit-i v-nes ), n. 
Quality of being iniaginative. 

Imagine (im-aj'in), v.t. pret. & pp. imagined; 
ppr. imagining. [Fr, imaginer,h. imaginor, 
from imago, image.] 1. To form a notion or 
idea of in the mind ; to produce by the 
imagination; as, we can imagine the figure 
of a horse’s head united to a human body. 

2. To conceive in thought; to think. 

Well, I will lock his comisel in rny breast ; 

And what I do i^ziagme let that rest. ShaA, 

3. To contrive in purpose; to sciieme; to de- 
vise. 

How long v/ill ye imagine mischief agairi-st a man? 

P.s.lxii.3. 

Syn. To fancy, conceive, apprehend, thiiik, 
believe, suppose, deem, plan, scheme, devise, 
frame. 

Imagine (im-aj'in), v.i. 1. To form images 
or conceptions; to conceive; to devise.— 
2. To suppose; to fancy; to tliink. 

My sister is not so defenceless left 

hs -yon imagine. Milton. 

Imaginer (im-a j'in-er), n. One wlio imagines; 
one who forms ideas or conceptions"; one 
who contrives. 

Imagiiiii^ (im-aj'in-iug), n. 1. The act of 
forming images.— 2, That which is imagined. 

Present fears 

Are less than horrible iinagmings. S/ta/e. 
Imaginousf (im-aj'in-us), a. Full of or 
characterized by imagination; imaginative. 

As the stuffe 

Prepiir’d for arra.s pictures, is no picture 

Till it be form’d, and man hath cast the beames 

Of ins imagtnoiis fitncy thorough it. Chapman. 

Imago (im-fi'go), n. [L. , an image.] In uat. 
hist, the last or perfect state of an insect, 
after the pupa case or sheath has been shed, 
and the animal appears. 

Imam, Imaum (i-mam', i-mamO, 71 . [Ar. 



Imam of a Mo.sque. 


inidm, from amma. to walk before, to pre- 
side.] A minister or priest who performs- 


dbc/iatn; ch. Sc. loc/i; g,£?o; j,iob; n,Fr. tow; ng, smj?; tr, then; th, thin', w, trig; 
YoL. II 


wh, try^ig; zli, asrure.— See Key. 
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the service of the mosque 

the MohamintHians; j^eiierally, one who Inib 
preceUeiice in war (3r prayer, f 

in science aiul literature. Ihe Sultan of 
Turkov as chief of all ecclesiastical aftairs 
ISS Utle? “hluh is or has been borne bj 
some other Miissiilmaii princes. 

Iman (i-man')» n. Same as Imam 
frnbalm (iin-bamO, v.t To einhalm. ^ 
iSban (im-banO. and 

him 1 To excommunicate, in a civil sense; 
to cut off from the rights of man, or exclude 
from the common privileges of humanity. 
J, Barlow. [Bare.] « 

Imband (im-fiaiuV), vX [Prefix im for in, 

undSamf.] To form into a band or bands. 

Beneath full sails imbaneied iiatn.ons rise. 

y, hitrlo’iv, 

Imbanlc (im-bangko, t [Prefix ini for in, 

mdlmnt] To embank (which seey 
ttp 'ha.nlanent (im-bangk'meiit), n. Embank- 
ment {which see). 

Jmbannered (im-ban'erd), a. Eurmshed 
with ’banners, 

Imbaret (im-bar'), u t. To make or lay hare; 
to expose. * To imhare their crooked titles. 
Shak. Some read Imbar, to bar or exclude. 
Imbai'E (im-banE), o.t To deposit in a 
barm 

A fair harvest . . . well in. and itnbarmd. Herbert. 

Imbarren (im-ba'ren), ut Same as Em- 
barren, ■ , ,,, . 

Imb£i5e(im-bas'), v. t To emhase (winch see). 
iSibastardizet (im-bas'tferd-iz),!).^ Same as 
EniBaBtcbrdize. _ . ■ , , , • , 

ImbatbLe (im-bfiTH'b'y.^. To embathe (winch 

Im^attled (im-bat'tld),a. Embattled (wliich 

^a&cile (im'be-sel), a. [L. imbecilUs, im- 
hecilbis, feeble in body or iwinfl— doubtfully 
derived from prefix ivi for in, and hacillm^ 
a staff; lit. one without a stay or supi)ort.] 

1. Destitute of strength; weak; feeble; im- 
potent; helpless. 

We in a luanuer were got out of God’s possession; 
were in respect to him become imbecile and lost. 


2, Mentally feeble; fatuous; with mental 
faculties greatly impaired. —• Syn. Weak, 
debilitated, feeble, infirm, impotent. 
Imbecile (im'be-sel), ?i. One that Is im- 
becile or impotent either in body or mind. 
Imbeoilet (im^be-sel),?).f. To make imbecile; 
to weaken. Jer, Taylor. 
Imheomtate(un-be-siVit-at),r.t. To weaken; 
to render feeble. , . , , 

Imlbecility (im-be-siVi-ti). n. [Fr. imh^oil- 
liU; L. inweGiUitas, tvomimbecUlis, imhmU 
lu8, weak, feeble. See Imbeoilb.] The con- 
dition or quality of being imbecile; weak- 
ness either of body or mind. 

Cruelty . , . argues not only a depr.avedness of 
nature, but also a meanness of courage and wtbecu- 
of mind. Sir IV, Temple, 

-^Debility, Infirmity^ Imbedlity. See under 
Dbbixity. ■ , ■ 

Iml 30 d<im-bed'), r.t To embed (which see). 
Imhellic (ira-herik), a. [L, prefix im form, 
not, aMdbellmts, warlike, from helium, war.] 
ISTot warlike or martial. * The imlelUo pea- 
sant.’ [Eare.l 

Imballisht (im-bel'ish), vX To embellish. 
Bp. Bail; Milton. 

T-mb fi-nnhlng (im-benshfing), w. [Prefix im 
for in, ma bench.] A raised work like a 
-bench. Parkhurst 

Imber, Immer (imb'fer, im'er), n. The em- 
ber.-goose (which see). 

(im-bibO, pret. pp. imbibed; 
ppr. imbibing, [L. im&i&o-— im for wi, in, 
into, and bibo, to drink; Fr. imbiber. ] 1. To 
drink in; to absorb; as, a dry or porous body 
imbibes a fluid; a sponge imbibes moisture. 

2. To receive or admit into the mind and 
retain; as, to imbi&e principles; to imbibe 
errors. Imbibing in the mind always im- 
plies retention, at least for a time. 

It is not easy for the mind to put off those confused 
notions and prejudices it has imbibed from eustom. 

Locke. 

3. t To cause to drink in; to imbue. ‘ Earth, 
imbibed ’ivith . . . acid.’ J^ewton. 

Imbibex* ( im-bib'^r), n. One who or that 
which imbibes, Arbuthnot 
Imbibition (im-bi-liTshon), n. The act of 
imbibing; the absorption of a liquid into the 
pores of a solid. Bacon; Boyle. 

Imbltter (im-bit't6r), v.t. See Embitter. 
Jnxbitterer (im-bit't6r-6r), Same as JSm- 
bittercT. Johmon. 

Imblaze (im-bla?/), u.t To emblaze. 
Imblazon (im-bla'zon), n.t To emblazon. 


Imbodiment (im-bo'di-ment), n. The act 
of imbodying; embodiment (which see). 
Imbody (im-bo’di), v.i. 1. To mute into a 
body, mass, or collection ; to coalesce. — 
2. To become body or matter; to become in- 
carnate or material. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
hnvodies, and imbrutes. Mtaon. 

Imbody (im-bo'di), v.t. 1. To put into or 
invest with a body. —‘I. To form into a body; 
to collect into an aggregate, — 3. To give 
material form to ; to lender palpable, bee 
Embody. 

Imboilt (im-boilO, v. i. To effervesce; to rage. 
Bpenser. ^ _ 

Iiilbolden (im-bohVn), v.t. To embolden 
(which see). ^ „ 

Imbonityt (im-bon'i-ti), n. [L, uafor %n, 
not, and goodness.] Want of good- 

ness or good qualities. Burton. 

Imborder (mi-boi-'der), v.t. [Prefix im for 
m, and border.] 1. To furnish or inclose 
with a border; to adorn with a border. — 
2. To place as in a border; to form a border 
of. 

Thick-woven arborets and fiowers 
Imbarder'd on each bank. Jllilton. 

Imboskt (im-boskO, v.t. [It. imhoseare, to 
lie in ambuscade. See Emboss.] To con- 
ceal, as in bushes; to hide. 

Requesting him to depart, and itnbosA himself in 
the mountain, Shelton. 

Imboskt (im-boskO, v.i. To lie concealed. 

They seek the dark, the bushy, the tangled forest ; 
they would imbo.sk, Milton, 

Imbosohi (im-bb'zum), v.t. To embosom 
(which see). „ , 

Imbosture t ( im >• host ' ur ), n. Embo ssed, 

work. Beau. & FI. 

Imbound (im-bouudO, v.t. Same as A/u- 
bound. 

ImbOW (im-bo^, v.t Same as Embow. 
Imbowel (ini-bcm'el), v.t. To embowel, 
Imbower (im-boii'er), To uover within* 
as with a bower; to shelter with or as with 
trees. ‘In thick shelter of black shades 
imbmoerW Milton. ‘ A shady bank, thick 
over-head with verdant roof imboioeFd.' 
Milton. 

And the silent iisle ^ 

The lady of Shaiott. Tennyso7t. 

Imboiyer (im-bou'er), v.i. To form a bo\ver. 
MUUiii. 

ImbO'WmeiLt (im-bo'ment), n. Same as Em- 
boivment. 

Imbox (im-boks'), v.t. To embox, 

Imbraidt (im-brad'), v, t Same as Embraid, 
Imbrangle (im-brang'gl), vX To entangle; 
to embrangle. ‘ Pliysiology tmbrangled with 
an inapplicable logic,’ CoJImdpc. 

Imbreed (im-bred'>, v.t. To generate within. 
SeeiNBREED. . , , 

Imbricate, Imbricated Cim‘bri-kat,^ im'bri- 
kfit-ed), a. [L. imbneatus, pp, of imbrico, 
iinbrieaturn, to cover with gutter-tiles, to 
form like a gutter-tile from imbreoi, inibri- 
ciSy a hollow tile, a gutter-tile.] 1. Bent 
and hollowed like a roof or 
gutter-tile.-— 2, Lying or lap- 
ping over each other, like tiles 
on a roof; parallel, with a 
straight surface, and lying or 
lapping one over the other, as 
the scales on the leaf-buds of 
plants or the scales of fishes 
and of reptiles. The figure 
shows the imbricated scales of 
the involucre of the common artichoke 
XCynaraScolymtis). 

Imbricate (im'bri-kat), v,t. To lay or lap, 
the one over the other, as tiles. 

The fans consisted of the trains of peacocks whose 
quills were set in a long- stem so as to imbtdeate the 
plumes in the gradation of their natural growths. 

Beckford. 

Imbrication (im-bri-ka'shon), n. i. State 
of being imbricate ; an overlapping of the 



Imbricate. 



Imbrication— Roof and Column. 

edges, like that of tiles or shingles.— 2. A 
hollow resembling that of a gutter-tile. 
Imbricative (xm'bri-kat-iv), a. Same as 
Imbricate: ‘ 


Imbrocado (Im-brb-kaTlo), n. Cloth of gold 
or silver. [Bare.] 

Imbrocata, Imbroccata (un-bro-kiiTa). n. 
[It.— prefi.x im for in, and broccare, to in- 
cite, brocco, a nail.] In fencing, a thrust 
over the arm. 

Imbroglio (ira-brd'lyo), n. [It., from prefix 
imtoT in, and brogliare, to confound or mix 
together. See BROIL.] 1. An intricate or 
complicated plot, as of a romance or drama. 

2. All intricate and perplexing state of 
affairs; a misunderstanding between per- 
sons or nations of a complicated nature. 
‘Wrestling to free itself from the baleful 
imbroglio." Carlyle. 

Imbrown (im-brounO, 'fJ.t. [In tmd broian.] 

1. To make brown; to tan, ‘The foot . . . 
that was with dirt imbrown!d.* Otty.— 2. To 
make dark or obscure. Milton. 

Im’brue (im-bro''), v.t. pret. & pp. imbrued; 
ppr. imbruing. [Probably, a.s Wedgwood 
thinks, from O.Fr. emhruer, .^"enibruer, to 
dabble one’s self (Cotgrave), ultimately 
from prefix im for in, and L. hibere, to 
drink, in the same way as Fr. breuvage, 
beverage, comes from bibere.] 1. To wet or 
moisten ; to soak ; to drench in a fluid, as 
in blood. 

Lucius pities the offenders, 

That would imbrue their hands in Cato'-s blood, 
Addison. 

2, t To pour out liquor. Svensev. 

Imbrued (im-bibd'), p. and a. Moistened; 

in her. covered or besprinkled with blood; 
embrued; as, a spear imbrued. 

Imbruemeut (im-broTnent), n. The act of 
imbruing or state of being imbrued. 

Imbrute (im-brdt'), v.t pret, tfe pp. im- 
bruted; ppr. imbruting. [Prefix irn for in, 
4 md brute.] To degrade to the state of a 
brute; to reduce to brutality. 

Mix’d with bestial slime, 

Thi-s essence to incarnate and imbrute. 

That to the height of Deity aspired 1 Milton, 

Imbrute (ira-l)rot'), v.i. To fall or sink to 
the state of a brute. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lo.se 
The divine property of her first being. Milton. 

Imbrutemeiit (xm-brdtTnent), n. Act of 
making or state of becoming brutish. [Rare.] 
Imbue (im-bu‘), v.t. pret. dr pp. imbued; ppr. 
imbuing. [L. imhuo, allied to iwher, a 
shower; Skr. amlm, water; or from in, and 
root of bibo: to drink.] 1, To tinge deeply; 
to dye; as, to cloth. 

Clothes -ft'hich have once been thoroughly 
with black, cannot well afterward-s be dyed into 
lighter colour. Boyles 

2. To tincture deeply; to cause to become 
impressed or penetrated; as, to •im&ue the 
minds of youth with good principles. 

Thy words, Avith grace divine 
Inilmed, bring to tlieir sweetness no satiety, Milton, 

Imbuement (im-bu‘ment), n. The act of 
imbuing; a deep tincture. 

Imburset (im-biSrs'), ‘u.t [Prefix im for in, 
am\ burse. See Burse.] To supply money; 
to stock with money. 

Imbursementi' (im-b^rs'ment), n, l. The 
act of imbursing or supplying money.— 

2. Aloiiey laid up in stock. 

Imbution (im-bu’shou), n. Act of imbuing. 
Imitability (imfi-ta-bil"i-ti), n. [See Imi- 
tate.] The condition or quality of being 
imitable. 

According to the nujltifiirioti.sness of this imitabil- 
ity, so are the possibilities of being. Norris. 

Imitable (imfi-ta-bl), a, 1. Capable of being 
imitated or copied, . 

The characters of men placed in lower stations of , 
life are more useful, as being itniiable \>y greater ; 
numbers. • Attoi-brny. 

2. Worthy of imitation. [Rare.] 

As acts of parliament are not regarded by most 
imitable writers, I account the rehation of them tm- : 
proper for history. Hayward. 

Imitableness (im'i-ta-bl-nes), n. Imitabib 
ity. . , ' • 

Imitate (iml-tat), ■y.t pret. &pp. imitated; 
ppr. imitating. [L, imitor, imitatus, from 
a root which gives also imago, image,] 
1. To follow as a model, pattern, or exam- 
ple; to copy or endeavour to copy in acts, 
manners, and the like. ‘Despise wealth and 
imitate a god/ Cawley. —2. To produce, or 
endeavour to produce, a semblance or like- 
ness of, in form, colour, qualities, conduct, 
maimers, and the like. 

I have thought some of nature’-s journeymen had 
made men, and not made them well, they imitated 
humanity so abominably. Shak. 

S. To produce, as the copy or counterfeit of 
something else; to counterfeit. 


Fate, far, fat, f^ill; me, met, her; pine, pin; n6te, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abuiie; Sc. fey. 
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IMITATION 


This hand appear’d a shining sword to wield, 

And that sustain’d an imitated shield, Dryden. 

JDaiitatiou (im-i'ttVshon), n. [L, imiUttiOf 
imitationis, from iniitor, wiitafMS, to imi- 
tate. See Imxtatb.] 1, The act of imitat- 
ing. 

Poetry is an act of imitation, . . , that is to say, 
a representation, counterfeiting, or figuring forth. 

Sir P. Sidney, 

2, Tliat which is made or ijrodiiced as a 
copy; likeness; resemblance. 

Both these arts are not only true imitations of 
nature, but of the best nature. Dryden. 

S. In music, the repetition of essentially the 
same melodic idea, as different degrees of 
the scale, by different parts or voices in a : 
polyphonic composition. 

Imitational (im-i-ta'shon-al), a, Relating 
to imitation; resembling. 

Imitationist (im-i-tjVshon-ist), n. A mere 
imitator; one who wants originality, 
lamtative (irn'i-tat-iv), a. l. Tlmt imitates; 
inclined to imitate or copy; as, man is an 
imitatim being. —2. Aiming at imitation; 
exhibiting or designed to exhibit an imita- 
tion of a pattern or model; as, painting is 
an imitative art.~3. Tormed after a model, 
pattern, or original. 

This temple, less in form, with equal grace, 

Was imitative of the first in Thrace. Dryden. 

—■Imitative music, music which is particu- 
larly expressive either of the internal feel- 
ings and states of the mind or of the objects 
and occurrences of the external world. 
Imitative (inVi-tfit-iv), n. In gram, a verb 
preillcating imitation or resemblance. 
Imitatively (im'i-tat-iv-li), adv. In an imi- 
tative manner. 

Imitativeness (im'i-tilt-iv-nes), n. Quality 
of being imitative. 

Imitator (hn'i-tat-Sr), n. One wlio imitates, 
copies, or follows. 

ImitatorsMp (im'i-tat-6r-ship), n. The office 
or state of an imitator. 

Imitatress, Imitatrix (im'i-tat-res, iml- 
tfit-riks), n. A female who imitates. 
Immaculate (im-ma'ku-lat), a. [L. imma- 
culalus—im for in, not, and maculatus, pp, 
oivuiculo, maculatium, to spot, froin?/ia;tiufa, 
a spot.] 1. Spotless; pure; unstained; iin- 
deflled ; without blemish; as, immaculate 
reputation; immaculate thoughts; fmniacw- 
edition. 

Were but my soul as pure 
From other guilt as that, Heaven did not hold 
One more immaculate. Denham. 

2. Pure; limpid; not tinged with impure 
matter. 

: Thou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain. 

S/tal:. 

—Immaculate eomeption, the dogma, de- 
fined by the Roman Catholic Church in 
1864, tliat the Virgin Mary was conceived 
and bora without original sin. 
Immaculately (im-ma'ku-lat-Ii), adv. In an 
immaculate manner; with spotless purity. 
Immaculateuess(mi-ma'ka-hit«iies), n. The 
condition or quality of being immaculate; 
spotless purity. 

Immailed, ( im-mald' ), a, [ Prefix im for in, 
and mail. ] Wearing mail or armour. 
Immalleable (im-mal'le-a-bl), a. (Prefix im 
for in, not, and malleable (wliich see).] Not 
malleable; that cannot be extended by ham- 
mering. 

iBnnanacle (im-maffia-kl), v.t pret. & i>p. 
ivwianacled; ppr. immmiacling. [Prefix im 
ior in, md maoiacle.} To put manacles on; ■ 
to fetter or confine; to restrain from free 
, action. 

Although this corporal rind 
. Thou hast immanacled. Milton. 

Immanation (im-ma-na'shon). n. A flowing 
: or entering ill. 

A quick immanation of continuous fantasies. Lamb, 

Immane (im-manO, a. [L. immanis, huge, 
vast, savage. Etymology doubtful] Vast; ; 
huge; very gi*eat. ''So irmnane a man.' 
Hhapman. [Rare.] ; 

Immanely (im-man'Ii), adv. Monstrously; 
cruelly. 

Immanence, Immanency (im^ma-nens, ; 
im'ma-nen-si), n. The condition of being 
immanent; inherence; indwelling. 

immanence implies the unity of the intelligent 
principle in creation in the creation itself, .and of 
course includes in it every genuine form of panthc* 
ism. Transcendence implies the existence of a sepa- ' 
rate divine intelligence, and of another and spiritual 
state of being, intended to perfectionate our own. 

J. D. Morell. 

Immanent (im'ma-nent), a. [L. iuimanens, ! 
inmnanentis, ppr. of immaneo, to remain in 
or near— -im for in, in , aud maneo, to remain. ] ! 

Remaining in or within; hence, not passing 


out of the subject; limited in activity, 
agency, or effect to the .subject or associ- 
ated acts; inherent and indwelling; inter- 
nal or subjective; oppo.sed to tramitim. 

Conceiving, as well .is projecting or re.soIving, .ire 
what the schoolmen 0.111 inwianeni aztsoi tha'nnnC, 
which produce nothing l>eyond themselves. But 
painting is a transitive act, which produce.s an effect 
di.stinc£ fr£«n the operation, and tltis effect is the pic- 
ture. Jieid. 

Immanifest (im-ma^ni-fe.st), «. [Prefiv im 
for m, not, and mmiifest] Not manifest 
or apparent. 

Immanity (im-mji'ai-ti), n. The condition 
of being immane; barl>ai’ity; savageness. 

No man can but marvel at that barbarous imma- 
nity, feral madness. Barton. 

Immantle (im-inan'tl), v. t [Prefix im for in, 
and mantle. \ To envelop, aa witli a mantle. 

O joy to him in tliis retre.at, 

Itmnaniled in .imbrosial dark. Tennyson, 

Immanuel (im-ma'iiii-e!), n. [Heb. 
with, unn, ms, and Ml, God.] Grod with us: 
an appellation of our Saviimr. 
Immarcessilole (ini-mar-se.s'i-bl), a. [!. ?'»*• 
for in, not, and marcesco, to fade,] Un- 
fading. 

Immarginate (im-mar'’jm-{it), a. [L. im for ^ 
fa, not, and mm'gmate.] Without a mar- 
gin. I 

Immartial (im-mar'shal), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and mar rial] Not martial; not i 
warlike. 

ImmasR (im-maslc:'), v.t. [Preiix im for in, 
and mast] To cover with or as with a 
mask; to disguise. 

Inmiatchabie (im-mach'a-bl), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and matchabU.] That cannot 
be matched; peerless. 

Immaterial (im-ma-tehn-al), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, nmd material.] 1. Not oonsist- 
ing of matter; incorporeal; spiritual; as, 
immaterial spirits. 

Angels are spirits immaterial aud intellectual. 
Hooker. 

2. Without weight; of no essential conse- 
quence; unimportant. 

It may seem immaterial whether ^ve shall uot re- 
collect each other hereafter, Coiojicr. 

' Immaterialzsm (im-ma-te'ri-al-izm), 

1. The doctrine that immaterial substances 
I or spiritual beings exist or are possible.— 

2. The doctrine that there is no material 
world, bat that all exists only in the mind. 

Dnmaterialism h the doctriucof Bishop Berkdey, 
that there is no material .substance, and that all bo 
ing may be reduced to mind, and ideas in a mind. 

Flcminst. 

Iinmaterialist (im-ma-teTi-al-ist), n. Giie 
who believe.s in or professes inmiatorialism. 
Immateriality (inMua-teTi-al''i-ti), n. The 
quality of being immaterial or not consist- 
ing of matter; destitution or absence of 
matter; as, the hmnatenalihj of the soul 

Immateriality is predicated of mind, to denote 
that as a .substance it is diiferent from matter. Spiri- 
tuaUty is the positive expression of the same idea. 

Fleminjr. 

Immateriallze (im-ma-te'ri-al-iz), r.t To 
make immaterial or incorporeal. 
Immaterially (im-ma-teTi-al-Ii), adr. In 
an immaterial manner; without matter; in 
a manner unimportant, 

ImmaterialHess (ini-ma-teTi-aUnes),7i. The 
state of being imniaterialj immateriaHty. 
Immateriate (irn-nia-teTi-fit), a. Not con- 
sisting of matter; incorporeal; immaterial, 
[Rare.] 

Immature (im-ma-timOi a. [L. immutuTus, 
unripe— for in, not, and matwnis, ripe. ] 

1. Not mature or ripe; imripe; as, im/na- 
fruit. -^-2. Not perfect; not brought to 
a complete state; as, immature plans or 
counsels.— 3. Too early; coming before the 
natui’al time; hasty; premature. 

We are pleased, and c.nll not that death intmaUere, 
if a man lives till seventy. ler. Taylor. 

Immatured (im-ma-turdO, a. Not matured; 
not ripened. 

Immaturely (im-ma-tfirili), adv. In an im- 
mature manner; unripely; crudely; prema- 
turely. 

Immatureness, Immaturity (im-ma-tur'- 
nes, im-ma-tur'i-ti), n. The state or quality 
of being immature; unripeness; incomplete- 
ness. ‘ When the world has outgrown its 
Intellectual Mr. Caird. 

Immeability (im-me-a-biVi-ti), [L. im j 
for in, not, and meaUlis, passable, from 
meo, to pass, to go,] Want of power to pass 
or to permit j)assage. Arhiithnot 
Immeasurability (im-me^zhiir-a-biri-ti), 71. 
Immeasurableness. I>e Quinceg. 
Immeasurable (im-me'zhur-a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, not, and tneasurable.] Ineap- 


I able of being measured; immense; indefi- 
i nitely extensive; as, an mmmimmiMo dis- 
tance or si)aee; an immeasurable 

Immeasurableness (im-me'zh Or-a-bl-n es), 
n. The state of being jinmcasurablc or in- 
capable of measurement. 

Eternity and immeasttrotbleness bdo;n^ to tJioiight 
alone. I'.lF.Kobertsim. 

Immeasurably (im-me' 2 hur-a-b]i), min. In 
an immoasiirable manner; to an extent imt 
to be metmred; immensely; beyoufl all 
measure, 

Immeasured (un-me'zhurd), a, [Prefix im 
for in, m.it, and nimsitred,} Exceeding com- 
mon laeaHure; immetisuvable, Spensei'. 
Immechauical (im-me-kanfik-al), a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, not, aud meehanicai] Not 
mechiuiical; not consonant to the laws of 
mechanics. 

Immechanically (im-mc-kanfik-aHi), adv. 
Not mechanically. 

Immediacy (im-me'di-a-si), n. [From im- 
rnedMtfe.] The relation of being immediate, 
or free from the interventiou of a medium; 
immediateness; nearness; piroxiniity. 

He led mir powers, 

Bore the comttiission of tny place .ind person, 

The tvhich imntediacy wiay ^vell stand up 
And call itself your brother. Shak. 

H-e asserts that, in his doctrine of perception, the 
external reality stands, to the percipstiu mind, face 
to face, in the same immediacy of relatiini which 
the idea holds in the representative theory of the 
philosophers. Sir Vr. Hamilton. 

Immediate (im-me'di-at), a. [Prefix ha for 
in, not, and mediaie.] 1. Not sejiarated in 
respect to spiace by anything intervening; 
placed in the closest relation; close; proxi- : 
mate. 

You .ire the mo.Ht to oitr tliroue. S/tak. 

2. Not separated by an interval of tiiim; 
present; instant. ^Assemble ive immediate 
council.' Shak. 

Death . ... . . . 

. . . not yet inflicted, as he feared, 

By some stroke. Milton. 

3. Acting without a medium, or without the 
intervention of another object as a cause, 
means, medium, or condition ; bringing 
about the necessary result, or producing 
the legitimate elfoct, by direct agency. ‘The 
immediate causes of the deluge.' Jlr. T. 
Burnet— i. Produced, acquired, or obtained 
without the intervention of a medium; 
direct. 

The immediate knowledge of the past is therefore 
impossible. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Immediately (im-me'di-at-Ii), adv. 1. Ir. 
an immediate luamier; without the inter- 
vention of anything; proximately; directly. 

God’s acceptance of it, either immediately hini- 
self, or mediately by tlie hands of the bishop, is that . 
which vests the ivliole property of a tlatig in God. 

South, 

2. Without the intervention of time; with- 
out delay; instantly. 

And Jesus put forth his hand, and touched hiu' 
saying, I will ; be thou clean. immediately Mv;. 

leprosy was cleansed. Mat. viii. 3. 

Syn. Directly, proximately, imstantly, in- 
stantaneously, forthwith, straightway, ir. 
continently, promptly. 

Immediateuess (im-me'di-at-nes), n. Tin. 
condition or quality of being immediate; ex- 
emption from second or intervening causes, 
close relation with regard to time. 
Immediati8m (im-me'di-at-i 2 in),u. finality 
of being immediate. 

Immedicable (im-me'di-ka-bl), a. [L. im- 
medieahilis—im for 'i«, not, and medicabihX 
that can he liealed, from medico, to heal) 
Incapable of being healed ; incurable. 
'WoimdBhmncdicabie.'' Miltoyi. 
Immelodious (im-me-loTli-us), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and 9mlodio7/s.] Not melo- : 
dious. 

Immemorable (im‘ine'mor-a-bl),»a. [Prefix 
im. for in, not, and memorable.] Not me- 
morable; not worth rememberiiig. 
Immemorial (im-me-moTi-al), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and memorial (which see).] 
Beyond memory; out of mind; extending 
beyond the reach of record or tradition. 

usage or custom.' llah. 
Immemorially (im-me-mo'ri-al-li), adv. Be- • 
yond memory; from time out of mind. 
Immense (im-mens'), «• [Fr., from L fm- 
mens'us—i'm for in, not, and ^nenmis, mea- 
sured, pp. of metior, mensus, to measure..] 
Unlimited; unbounded; vast in extent o’- 
bulk; veiy great; very large; immeasur- 
able. ^Of amplitude almost Mrmmn.s’-? 
3lilton. ^ Immense ihoxtoviev." Pope. *Jm- , 
jne?m and boundless ocean, ' Da nicl. 

G goodness infinite! goodness fwiw/ejjjtfit Miltor 
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-^Enormam, Immeme, Exaeai^ive. See un- 
der EiNoujiouy.-Sy.N. lidiuitu, unmeasur- 
able, illimitable, uid)omi<ie<l, imlinuted, m- 
tenniualjle, vast, huge, prodigious, euor- 
Bioiis, ^ ^ 

IinineJisely (im-meusli), In an im- 
meiisd luanner; without iiniits or jnoasure,’ 
infiiiitely; vai^fcly- , , 

InuneJiseiisss (im-nieus nes), n. Ino con- 
(iitiou or quality of being immense; iminen- 

Ira&ejisity (ini-mens'i-ti), w. [L. Mwmensi- 
tan, from inmte^wis, iiiimeasiired, immea- 
surable. See .1MMHNSE.1 1. The condition 
or ([iiality of being iiuinense; vastne.ss; great- 
ness; infliiifceness! 

A glimpse of the zmwensHy ol the Jiiateriaj sy.stem 
is granted to the eye of man. is, Taylor. 

2. Tliat which is immense; an extent not to 
be measured; infinity. 

All those illustrious worlds. 

Lost in the wilds of vast iimnensUy, 

Are suns. Blacktnore, 

immsiisurahility (im-men"sar-a-l)iFi'ii), 
n. [Froiu im'monmmble,] The quality of 
being inimensurable ; impossibility to be 
measured. 

Iimnensurahle (im-men'sur-a-bl), cl [L. ini 
for in, not, and me-mumbilis, from wewstim, 
measure, from metior, nmmie, to measure.] 
Eot to be measured; immeastirable. 

The law of nature . . . a term of iimnensnrahte 
ejctent. Ifard. 

IimnensTiraliei (im-men'sur-at), a. [L. im 
for in, not, ana Qnensuratus, pp. of men- 
mro, to measure, from metior, men$us, to 
measure.} Unmeasured. Mountagtt. 
Iinmerge (im-meif), v.t pret. & pp. im- 
7mr(/e(l; ppr. irmnerging. JX. wmne7'go—im 
for i)i, into, and mergo, to plunge.] To 
plunge into or under anything, especially 
into or under a fluid. See Immbese, which 
is generally used. 

You may immerse it, replied he, into the ocean, 
and it will stand. Sternt, 

Immerge (im-merjO, To disappear by 
entering into .any luedimu, as a star into 
tiie light of the sun, or tlie moon into the 
shadow of the Ocarth. 

Immer-goose (im'ni6r-gds>, n. : Same as 
JUrnber-gooise (which see). 

Immerlt t (im-meTit), n. [Prefix im for in, 
not, and'Wierti.] Want of worth. 
Immerited t (im-me'rit-ed), a, [Prefix im 
for m, not, and 77u?n*ted.] Unmerited. 
Immeritous t (im-me'rit-us), a. [X. immeH- 
UiS-^^ivi for in, not, and meritus, deserving. 
See Mekit. ] Undeserving, ‘ Immeritom 
and undeserving discourse.* Milton. 
iDXaierse (im-mers'), n.t prefc. and pp. iym 
marsedj ppT, immersing. [L. inimergo, ini- 
7)mrsum — im for in, into, and mergo, to 
plunge.] 1. To plunge into anything that 
covers or surrounds, as into a fluid; to dip; 
to sink; to bury, 'Deep immersed beneath 
its whirling wave.* Warton. 

More than a mile immersed within the wood. 

Diyden. 

2, Fig. to engage deeply; to overwhelm; 
to involve ; as, to immerse in business or 
cares. ‘The queen immersed in such a 
trance.’ Tennyson. 

. It is impossible to have a lively hope in another 
life, and yet he deeply immersed xa. the enjoyjnent 
of this. Aiierdury. 

Iimnerset (im-mfirsO,^. Immersed; buried; 
covered ; sunk deep. ‘ Things immerse in 
matter.* Bacon. 

Immersed (im-m&rst'), p. and a. i. Deeply 
plunged into anything, especially into a 
fluid. — 2. In hot. growing wholly under 
■■ .water. 

Immersible (im-mersT-bl), a. Capable of 
being immersed. Blouyit 
Immersioa (im-mdi'‘slion), n, [X. imiiiersio, 
immersianis, a plunging into, from immergo, 
to plunge into. See Immerse.] l. TTie act 
of Jminersing, or state of being immorsecl; 
a sinking or dipping into anything, especi- 
ally into a fiiiid; as, the Mmnej sion of Achilles 
in the Styx, — 2, Fig. the act of over- 
whelming, or the state of being overwhelmed 
, or deeply engitged; absorption. 

Too deep an immersion in the affairs of life. 

Atterbnry. 

8, In astron, the disappearance of a celestial 
body ]?y passing either behind another or 
into its shadow; opposed to emersion. The 
occLiltation of a star is imviersion of the 
first Mud; the eclipse of a satellite, 'tmnicr- 
hivn of the second kind. 

Immersioiiist (inii-m6i‘‘shon-ist), 71 , One 
who holds that immersion is essential to 
Christian baptism. 


Immesll (im-mesho, 'V. t. [Prefix im for in, 
and 7 nesh.] I'o entangle in the meshes of a 
net or in anything resembling a net, as a 
web. 

ImmethOded. t (ini'ine'thod-od), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and ?netUod.] Not having 
method; without regularity. Waterhtmse. 
ImmetliDdical (im-me-thocPik-al), a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, not, and 7 mthodical (which 
see).] Not methodical; without systematic 
arrangement ; without order or regulai'ity ; 
confused. 

Immethodically (imune-thod''ik-al-li), ado. 
In an immethodical manner; without order 
or I'egularity; irregularly, 
Iminetliodicaliiess (im-me-tliod'ik-al-nes), 
71 . The condition or quality cd beiiig iinme- 
thodical; want of inctliod; confusion. 
Immethodize (im-me'thod-iz), iit. To ren- 
der immethodical. 

Immew (ini-mu'), v.t. Same as E-mmcm. 
Immigrant (im'mi-grant), 71 . One who im- 
migrates, as a person, an animal, or even a 
plant ; a person who migrates into a coun- 
try for the purpose of permanent residence: 
the correlative of emigrant 
Immigrate (ira'mi-grat), v.i. [L. hmnigro— 
irn for in, into, an d ‘niigro, to migrate, j To 
remove into a country of which one is not 
a native for the purpose of pennanent resh 
deuce; to remove or be conveyed into and 
settle in another country or region. 
Immigration (im-mi-gra'shon), n. The act 
of immigrating; the act of passing or remov- 
ing into a country for the purpose of perma- 
nent residence. 

TiiQ inimij^ralioHS of the Arabians into Europe. 

T, Jl’ariojt. 

Imminence (im'mi-nens), n. [L. immineoi- 
tior, from immme7i8, wminentis, overhang- 
ing, See IMMUTI^NT. ] 1. The quality or 
condition of being imminent. ‘The immi- 
nence of any danger or distress.' F'Tiller.-— 
2. That which is imminent; impending evil 
or danger. 

Dare all that gods and men 

Address their dangers in. Sha/e. 

Imminent (im'mi-nent), a. [X. i^mnineyis, 
im-mmentis, ppr. of immmeo, to hang over 
~~4m for in, on, over, and minco, to project. 
See Menace.] 1. Hanging over; threaten- 
ing to fall or occur; impending; near at 
hand; as, imminent danger; irmnment judg- 
ments, evils, or death.— 2. Threatening evil; 
dangerous; perilous. 

Hair -breadth ’scapes i' the imfttinent deadly 
breach. SltaAs, 

Imminently (ini'mi-nent-Ii), ado. In an 
imminent manner; threateningly. 

Immingle (im-ming'gl), v.t. pret. tfcpp. i«?,- 
771'ingled; ppr. irmnmglm^. [Prefix im for 
in, and ^ningle.] To mingle ; to mix ; to 
unite witlr numbers. 

This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 

Where purity and peace vmningls charms. 

7'homson. 

ImminutioH (im-min-fi'shon), n. [X. wimin- 
iitio, irnminutionis, from immmuo, mvnmi- 
utmn, to lessen— im for in, and mirmo, to 
lessen.] A lessening; diminution; decrease. 
Immiscibility (im-mis1-biri-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being immiscible ; 
incapability of being mixed. 
lmmi$Cible (im-mis'i-bl), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and misGiUe.l Not miscible; incap- 
able of beuig mXxed. 

Immission (im-mi'shon), 71 . [X. inwiissio, 
immissionis, from iminitto, iimnessum. See 
iMMiT.j The act of immitting, sending, or 
thrusting in ; injection : the correlative of 
emissioii. 

Immit (im-mitO, v.t. [L. immitto—im for in, 
in, into, and initto, to send.] To send in; 
to inject: the correlative of emit. 
Immitigable (im-mit'i-ga-bl), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and ynitigahle,} Not mitigable; 
incapable of being mitig:ite(l or appeased. 

* Tliese im -mitigable, these iroii-licarted men. ’ 
Harris. 

Immitigably (im-mit'i-ga-bli), adv. In an 
immitigable jnfmner. 

Itmuix (im-miksO, v. t. [Prefix im for m, and 
mix.} To mix; to mingle. 

Samson, with these immixed, inevitably 
Pulled down the same destruction on himself. 

Milton. 

Immixable (im-miks'a-bl), a. [Prefix im for 
i? 2 -, not, and mix,} Not capable of being 
mixed. 

Immixture (im-mika'tur), n. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and oyvixture.} Preedom from mix- 
ture. ‘Simplicity and i7U7m’a;twre.’ Jfowi- 
tag-ik 

Immobile (im-mob'il), a. [Prefix m for m, 


not, and inoOile.] Not mobile; incapable of 
being moved; imuiovable; fixed; stable. 
Immobility (im-mo-bil'i-ti), -n. The condi- 
tion or<iualityof being immobile; fixedness 
in place. 

Immoderacy (im-mo'de-ra-si), 71 . The con- 
dition or quality of being immoderate; ex- 
cess. 

Immoderate (im-mo'de-rat), a. [Prefix im, ' 
not, and 7node7'ate.] Not moderate; ex- 
ceeding just or usual bounds; not confined 
to suitable limits ; excessive ; extravagant ; 
unreasonable; tis,i7Ymioderate deiuaiid-s; irm 
modey'ate paasioiis, cares, or grief. 

So every scope by the it?t)noderaic’ use 
Turns to restraint. Shak. 

Syn. Excessive, e.xorbitant, unreasonalJle, 
extravagant, intemperate. 

Immoderately (im-mo'de-rat-li), adr. Tu 
an iiiiinoderate manner ; excessively ; un- 
reasonably; as, to w^eep immoderately. 
Immodei'ateiiess(im-mo'de-rat-nes),?i. The 
condition or quality of being imnioderate; 
excess; extravagance. 

Immoderation (im-mo'cle-ra"slioii), 71 . [Pre- 
fix 'im for m, not, and 7/wderatio?i,] Excess; 
want of moderation. 

Immodest (im-nio'dest), a. [Prefix m for /u, 
not, and motb^sA] 1. Not modest: (a) not 
limited to due bounds; immoderate; exorbi- 
tant; unreasonable; arrogant. (6) Wanting 
in the reserve or restraint which decency 
requires ; W'auting in decency or chastity ; 
indelicate; obscene; unchaste; lewd. 

We proscribe the least immodest thought. Drydcn. 
words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is w.i.ut of sense. 

JioscofnmoH. 

Syn. Indecorous, indelicate, .shameful, im- 
pudent, indecent, impure, nnehaste, lewd, 
obscene. 

ImmodeBtXy (im-mo'dest-li), adv. Without 
due reserve; Irideeently; unchastely; ob- 
scenely. 

Immodesty (im-mo'des-ti), 71 . Want of mo- 
desty; want of delicacy or decent reserve ; 
indecency; uiichastity; indelicacy; obscenity; 
lewdness. * A piece of hum odesty.'' Pope. 

I am ther< 2 by Jed into ati immodesty of proclaim- 
ing another work. IVotton. 

Immolate (imhnd-hit), v.t. pret. & pp. wn- 
-molated; pypr, -tynmolatmg. [L. immolOtWi- 
molatum, to sacrifice— prefix wi for in, and 
mola, meal sprinkled with salt, which was 
thrown on the head of the victim.] To sac- 
xlflce; to Mil, as a victim offered in sacrifice; 
to offer ill sacrifice. 

Whether Christ be daily immolated or only once. 

Bp. Gardner. 

Immolation (ini-mo-hVshon), 7i. 1 . The act 
of immolating or state of being immolated. 

In the picture of the immolation of Isaac, or Ab- 
raham sacrificing his .son, Isaac is described a.s a 
little boy. Sir T. Browne. 

2. That which is immolated; a sacrifice of- 
fered. 

We make more barbarous inwiclations than the 
most savage heathens. Dr, H. More. 

Immolator (im'mo-Iat-er), n. 1. One who- 
immolates or offers in sacrifice. — 2. One of 
a sect of modern Piissiau fanatics wlio, for 
the sake of saving their souls, mutilate their 
bodie.s and kill themselves. See Mokel- 
SCHIKI. 

Immomentt (im-mfi'ment), a. [Prefix 
for -m, not, and moment.] Trifling. 

That I some lady trifles had reserv’d, 
hnmovient toys. Shak. 

Irmnomeutous (im-mo-ment'us), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and 7mme'iito%is.] Not mo- 
mentous; unimportant. 

Immoral (im-mo'ral), a: [Prefix i7n for in,, 
not, and 7noml.} Not moral; inconsistent 
with rectitude; contrary to conscience or 
the divine law; wicked or unjust in practice. 
Not one immoral, one corrupted thougJit, 

One line wliich, dying, he could wish to blot. 

Lyitelton, 

A flatterer of vice is an immoral man. ’Johnson, 
—Criminal, Sinful, Wicked, hmnoral, De- 
praved. See under Chimin ai. 

Immorality (im-mo-ral'i-ti), ?i. 1. The- 
quality of being immoral. ‘ The root of nil 
invmoraUty.’ Te7nple.~-% An immoral act 
or practice. 

Lu.\’iiry, sloth, and a great drove of heresies and' 
tmnioralities broke loose among them. Milton. 

Immorally (im-mo'ral-li), adv. In an im- 
moral manner; in violation of morality; 
wickedly; viciously. 

Immorigerous (im-mo-rij'er-us), a. [Prefix 
imfor m, not, and ynorigmous.} Hudo; un- 
civil; disobedient, Stackhouse. 


Fate, fiir, fat, ftiU; me, met, li6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; u, Sc. abime; Sc. fey. 
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Immorigerousness (im-rao'ri j^eiMis-nes), n. 
lluderiess; incivility; disobedience. Jer. 
Taylor. 

Immortal a. [Prefix im for in, 

and mortal.’] l. jSTot mortal: («) exempt 
from liability to death; having life or being 
that shall never end; having unlimited exist- 
ence; undying; as, an immortal soul. 


Unto the King eternal, imviortal, invisible, the 
only wise God, be honour and glory for ever. 

I Tim. i, 17. 

Qi) Connected with or terminating in immor- 
tality; never to cease; as, iinmoHal hopes. 

I have 

Immortal longings in me. Shak. 


,(c) Destined to live in all ages of this world ; 
imperishable; as, immortal fame. 


Lap me in soft Lydian air.s, 

Married to immortal verse. Milton. 


2. t Exceedingly great; grievous; excessive. 
‘A most immortall and mercilesse butclierie. ’ 
Sif'J. JIayward.~~BY'N. Memiil, everlasting, 
never-ending, ceaseless, perpetual, con- 
tinual, enduring, endless, imperishable, in- 
corruptil>le, deathless. 

Umnortal (im-mor^tal), n. One who is 
immortal, or exempt from death or anni- 
hilation: often applied, in the to the 

gods of classical mythology. 

Never, believe me, 

Appear th^ Immortals, 

Never alone. Coleridge. 

Dumortalist (im-mor^tal-ist), n. One who 
holds that the soul is immortal. Jar. Taylor. 

Immortality (im-mor-tall-ti), 71. [L, wu- 
mortalitas, fi’om immortalis — im for m, not, 
and mortalis, mortal] The condition or 
(luaiity of being immortal; exemption from 
death and annihilation; unending existence; 
exemption from oblivion; perpetuity; as, 
the imnm'talitij ot the soul; the immortal- 
ity of fame. 

je.sits Christ, who bath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and im 7 nortality to light through the 
gospel. 2 Tim. i. lo. 

Thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for impwrtaliiy. IFordsivorth. 

Immortalization (im-morTal-!z-a".shon), n. 
The act of immortalizing, or state of being 
immortalized. 

Immortalize (im-nioi’'tal-!z), v.t. pret. ifcpp. 
immortalized; ^-pr. immortalizing. [Fr. 
immorialiser, Sp. immorializar, to render 
immortal. See Immoetal.] To render im- 
mortal; to make perpetual; to cause to live 
or exist for ever; to exempt from oblivion; 
to make iperpetual ; to perpetuate ; as, the 
Iliad has immortalized the name of Homer. 


Drive them from Orleans and be imimrtaiis'd. 

Shak. 


Immortalize ( ini-inor'taldz), v.i. To be- 
come immortal. 

Fix the year precise 

Wlien British bards began to itmnortalise. Pope. 

Imrtlortally (hn-mor'tal-UX adv. 1. In an 
immortal manner ; with endless existence ; 
with exemption from death.— 2. t Exceed- 
ingly, 'Immortally glad.* Ren. R. Burton. 

Immortelle (im-mor-telO, n. The flower 
commonly called Everlasting, or a wreath 
made of such ilowers, SeeEVEELASTiNG,‘n. 3, 

Immortification (im-mor'ti-ft-ka"shon), n. 
[ITeflx im for in, not, and mortificMion.] 
Want of mortification or subjection of the 
passions. 

Jtaimould (im-moldO, n.t. [Prefix im . for in, 
and mould.] To mould into shape; to form. 

Immovability (im-mbv'a-biTT-ti), n. The 
condition or unality of being immovable; 
steadfastness. 

Immovable ( im-mb vTi-bl), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and movable.] Hot movable: (a) 
incapable of being moved, in respect of its 
place ; firmly fixed; fast; as, an immovable 
foundation. 

Irmnovable, infixed, and frozen round. Miltoti. 
(5) Hot to be moved from a purpose; stead- 
fa.st; fixed; that cannot be induced to change 
or alter; as, a man who remains immovable. 
(c) Incapable of being altered or shaken ; un- 
alterable; unchangeable; as, an immovable 
purpitse or resolution, {d) That cannot be 
affected or moved; not impressible; not 
susceptible of compassion or tender feel- 
ings; unfeeling. 

How much happier is he who , . . remains immov- 
nble and smiles at the madness of the dance about 
himl Dryden. 

(e) In ?«'«?, not liable to be removed; per- 
manent in place or tenure ; as, immovable 
estate. 

There are things im 7 nQvahle by their nature, 
others.by their destination, and others by the objects 
to which they are applied. Bouvier. 
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Immovable ( im-mov'a-bl ), ?l That whieli 
cannot be moved; specifically, in law {pi.), 
land and whatever is adiierent tiiereto : i»y 
nature, as trees; liy the hand of man, tis 
Imildirigs and their accessories ; by tlieir 
destination, a.s seeds, jjlants, manure, &c.; 
and by the objects to which they are ap- 
plied, as servitudes, 

Immovableness (im-mbv'a-ld-nes), n. The 
quality of being immovable. 

Immovably (im-mov'a-ldi), adv. In an ini- ^ 
movable manner; in a manner not to be ’ 
moved from its place or purpo.sr3; or in a 
manner not to be shaken; unalteraldy; un- 
changeably ; as, immovably firm to their 
duty; immovably fixed oi‘ estalilisiied, 
Immuud (im-mundO, a. [L. hmmmdus— 
im for in, not, and nmindus, clean.] Dn- 
olean. Burton. 

Immuixdicity (im-mund-isT-ti), «. [L. im- 
mimditia, from immundus, unclean. See 
IMMUND,] Uncleannes.s. Mo'imtagv. 
Immunity (im-mu'ni-ti), n. [X. mmimitas, 
from i/mnvunts, free, exempt— rm for in, not, 
without, and 7M«ms, charge, office, (luty.] 

1. .Freedom or exemption from obligation; 
exemption from any charge, duty, ollice, 
tax, or imposition ; a particular privilege ; 

I as, the immunities of the free cities of Ger- 
! many; the of the clergy. 

The inhabitants were insured the enjoyment of all 
their existing property, rights, and privileges ; and, 
as the liolding of .slaves was one of these wmmnities, 
it continued, as a matter of course, to be incorporated 
•ivitli tlie public policy. IV. Ckamlers, 

2. Freedom ; exemption, ‘Immunity from 
errors.’ Bryden. 

A long immunity from grief or pain. Coupe}'. 

Immure (ini-mur'), v.t pret. &pp, immured; 
ppr. immuring. [0. Fr. emmurer, to wall 
in— L. m, and murus, a wall] l.f To aur- 
round with walls; to wall. 

Lysirnachus immured it with .1 wall. Sandy s. 

2. To inclose within walls ; to shut up; to 
confine; as, to immure nuns in cloisters. 

Those tender babes 

Whom envy hath immu 7 'ed within your walls 3 
Shali. 

Immuret (im-miir'), 51 . Ah inclosure; a wall 
Troy, within whose strong 
The ravish'd Helen, Menelaus’"queen, 

With wanton Paris sleeps. Shall. 

Immuremeut (im-mur'ment), n. The act 
of immuring or state of being immured; 
imprisonment. 

Immusical (im-mu'zik-al), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and musical.] Hot musical; inhar- 
monious; not accordant; harsh. 
Immutability (im-muTa-bil'T-ti), n. The 
quality of being immutable; unchangeable- 
ness; immutablene.ss; invariableness. 

The Egyptians are the healthiest people of the 
world, by reason of the itmmitalnlity td their air. 

Groenhill. 

Immutable (im-mu'ta-bl), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and mutable.] Hot mutable; 
not capable or susceptible of change; not 
subject to mutation; unchangeable; inva- 
riable; unalterable. 

Tliat by two iiftjmdable things, in wliich it was 
impossible for God to lie, we might have a strong con- 
solation. ' Heb. vi. i8. 

Immutableness (im-miVta-bl-nes), ?x. Un- 
changeablenes.s ; immutability. 

Immutably (im-mu'ta-bli), adv. In an im- 
mutable manner; unchangeably; unalter- 
ably; invariably. 

Immutate (im-muTfit), a. [L. immutatus—- 
im for in, not, and mutatus, pp. of muto, 
to change.] Unchanged. 

Immutation (im-mu-ta'shon), n. [L, im- 
mutatio, immutationis, from immuto, im- 
mutatum, to change— im for im, andmiifo, 
to change.] Change; alteration. 

Immute (im-muf), v.t. [See Inmutation.] 
To change or alter. 

Imp (imp), n. [Sw. ymp; Dan. ympe, twig, 
shoot, scion. The word occurs also in Welsh 
ill same meaning, being probably borrowed. 
See the verb.] l.t A scion; a graft; a bud; i 
a. slip. 

When the cliff was made, they held it open with a 
wedge of wood, until such time as the imp tit graff 
. . . were set handsomely close within the rift. 

hlolhmd. 

2. t A son; offspring; progeny. 

A lad of life, an of fame. Shak. 

Let us pray for . . . the king's most e.xceHent 
majesty and for ... his beloved son Edward, our 
prince, that most angelic imp. Pathway of Prayer. 

3. A young or inferior devil ; a little malig- 
nant spirit; a little devil; hence, a rnischiev- j 
oiiB child. ‘The little imp fell a squalling.’ ' 
BwiSL ‘The imps and limbs of »Satan.’ i 
Eooker.—i. Som^tlmig added or united to i 


j another to repair or icriglhen it out; a.s, (ri) 
an addition to a beeliive. (h) A length of 
twisted huir in a fisliing line, (e) A feather 
inserted in a broken wing tff a. bird. 

Imp (imp), v.t. [A. *Sax. impian, to engraft; 
comix 0-H.G. impUdii, impton, impJwn, 
(j. impferi, Bavarian iriipten, fromL.L. im.-' 
pof/us, a graft or scion, from Gr. emphytost 
implanted — for cjl in, and phyd, to 
grow, to produce ; of same origin are Fr. 
enter, to graft, ente, a graft or scion.] 1. To 
i gi'aft. 

Come* to aid me in my fjarden, and I will feach 
thee the real French fashion of imping, which tim 
Soutliron call graJjUng. Sir IV, Soott. 

2. To extend or enlarge by something in- 
serted or added; to extend or mend, as a 
iu'oken or deficient wing, by tlie insertion of 
a featlier; to qualify for llight or use; to in- 
crease; to strengthen. 

Imp out our <iroo})ing country’s broken win}*'. 

S/utk. 

It is a striking testimony to the free coiistitiition it 
infrin.Ljed, and deirionstrates that the prerogative 
could not soar to the heigh ts it aimed at, t ill thus 'imped 
by the perfidious liatid of parliament. Haliam. 

Impacable (iru-xjfik'a-bl), a, [L. iui for in, 
not, and to appea.se, ] Xot to be ap- 
IJeased or quieted. 'Impacable fate.’ Spen- 
ser. 

Impacably; (im-pak'a-bli), a dv. In a manner 
not admitting of ijeiiJg apx>ease(l 
Impaolnueilt (im-pak'inent), n. ’riie state 
of iieing closely surrounded, crowded, or 
pressed, as by ice. Goodrich, 
itoipact (im-pakt'), v.t. [L. imprngo, ini- 
pactum — im for in, into, and pamjo, to 
diive.] To drive close; to press or drive 
firmly togfether. 

Impact (im'pakt), 71, 1. A forcible touch; 
impression; stroke; communicated force. 

The quarrel, by that driven 

True to it,'? aim, lied fafol. Southey, 

2, In 7nech. the shock or eolli.sion occasioned 
by the meeting of two bodies, whether both 
of them are in motion or only one. 

Impaint (im-pant'), iKt [Prefix im for in, 
j To paint; to adorn with colours. 
Never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours to ifupamthis cause. Shak. 

Impair (Im-parO, v.t. [Fr. empvrer, from 
■pvre, worse, from L. jrjejoj*, worse.] To 
make worse; to dimmish in quantity, value, 
excellence, strength, and the like ; to de- 
teriorate; to weaken; to enfeeble; as, to 
impair the health, constitution, character, 
mind, and the like. 

In years he seemed, but not impaired by years. 

Pope. 

Impair (im-pai*'), v.i. To he lessened or 
worn out; to become enfeebled; to grow 
worse; to deteriorate. [Hare.] 

Flesh may quoth he, but reason 

Can repair. Spefiser, 

Impairf (im-parO, n. Diminution; decrease; 
injury; disgrace. 

Go to, thou dost well, but pocket it (the bribe) for 
all that; 'tis no impair to thee, the greatest do’t. 

Old play (1612). 

Impairf (im-pfir^), a. [L. mpar, unequal] 
Unequal; unworthy; unsuitable. 

For what he has he gh'es, what thinks, he shows, 

Yet gives he not till judgment .qulde his bounty, 

Nor dignifies an impair- thought ivith breath, Shah. 

[Some edd. read impure.] 

Impairer (im-par'6rl 7L One who or that 
which impairs. 

Impairment (ini-par"niient), 71, The act of 
impairing or state of being impaired; di- 
minution; decrease; injury. 

Impalatable (im-paFafc-a-bl), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and paZutoFle.] 'Unpalatable. 
[Bare.] 

Impale (im-pal'), v.t. pret. & pp. impaled; 
ppr. impalmg. [L. ini for wi, on, upon, and 
palus, a pole, a stake.] 1. To put to death 
by tlirusting a stake up the fundament; to 
put to death by fixing on an upright sharp 
stake. . 

Tile king itupaled him for his piracy. Tettnyson, 

Hence Fig. —2. To render Iielidess as if 
pierced through or impaled; as, to impale 
a person upon his own arginnent or upon 
the horns of a dilemma.— 3, To inclose with 
stakes, posts, or palisades. 

Until my mis-sh ap’d trunk th at bears this head, 

Be round impaled wltld a glorious crown. Shall. 

4. In her. to join, as two coats of arms, pale- 
wise; hence, to join in honoimable mention 
or exhibition. 

Ordered the admission of St. Patrick to the same 
to be matclied and impaled with the ble.ssed Virgin 
in the honour thereof. Fuller. 

Imi)alement (im-pal'ment), n.. 1 , The act 
of impaling or driving a stake through the 
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body; the net of inclosiiif^ wifb i5takes or 
palinpf. 2. A. i>iece of groiiml iiicloyeu by 
palos ; an inclosed space. In the 
arrantremenfc of tn-o coats of arms on one 
shield, divided palewige or by a vertical 
line. It is usual to exhibit 
in this way the odnibmed 
coats of a husband and 
wife {inipaletnent 'per har^ 
on etfeme), the husband's 
coat being borne on the 
dexter aide of the pale, 
and the wife’s on the si^ 
nister. Bishops, deans, 
heads of colleges, <&c,, im- 
pale their own arms with 
the insignia of their office. 

Impallidt (im-pal'id), v,t. f Prefix im for w, 
and 2)allid.'] To make pallid or pale. 
Mpalm (im>pamO, u t. [Prefix for w, 
and 2^cilm, the hand.} To grasp; to take in 
the hand. [Bare.} 

Impalpability (im-paPpa-bil"i-ti), ?i. The 
quality or state of being impalpable or im- 
perceptible by the touch. 

Impalpable (im-parpa-bl), a, [Prefix irn for 
in, not, and palpable . } Not palpable; (a) not 
to be felt; incapable of being perceived by 
the touch; not coarse or gross; as, an ini~ 
palpable powder, whose parts are so minute 
that they cannot be diatinguishert by the 
senses, particularly by feeling. (&) Not 
easily or readily apprehended or grasped by 
the mind; as, impalpable distinctions. 

His own religion from its simple and impatpaMe 
form was much less exposed to tne ridicule of scenic 
exhibition. Warton. 

Impalpably (iin-pal'pa-bli), adv. In an im- 
palpable manner; in a manner not readily 
felt or apprehended. 

Impalsy (im-pjU's'.i), v.t. [Prefix ini for in, 
smdpaky.] To strike with palsy; to paralyse. 
Impanate (im-pahidt), a. [L. in, in, into, and 
pam>^\ bread.] In theoL embodied in bread. 
Impajiate (ini-pa'nat), vj. To embody in 
bread. See IMPANATION. 

Impamtioa (im-pa-mVahtm), n. [See Ui- 
PANATE.a,] IntheoL, according to one view 
or doctrine, the real presence in, and union 
of the body and blood of Christ with, the 
substance of the bread and wine after 
cunsecration, in the eucharist; consnbstan- 
tiation: distinct from iramuhstantiaiion, 
which holds that there is a miraculous 
change of the elements into the real body 
and blood of Christ 

. Janpanation, p. name followingf tlm analogy of tUe 
word ‘incarnation.’ J-VaUrland. 

Impanator (im-paffiat-Cr), n, [Kee Isipa- 
NATB.] Modes, one who holds the doctrine 
of iinpaiuition or consub.stantiation; a Lu- 
:themn. ■ 

Impannel, Impanel (im-pan'el), v.t pret. 
& pp, inipannelled, impanelled; ppv. ini- 
pcmnelling, impamlling. [Ihefix im for in, 
and pane/. I To write or enter, as the names 
of a jury, in a list or on a piece of parch- 
ment, called a panel; to form, complete, 
s or enrol, as a list of jurors in a court of 
justice, 

Impanneluient, Impanelment (im-pun'- 
el-ment), n, The act of impannellmg, or 
state of being impannolled ; the act of en- 
rolling in a list; as, the impannelnient of 
the jury. 

Imparadise (im-pa'ra-diz), v.t pret. & pp. 
im 2 >amdised ; ppr, imparadising. [Prefix 
im jor in, and pamdiHo.'l To put in para- 
dise, or a place of supreme felicity; to make 
supremely happy. 

Impi^radued in one another’s arms, Miiion. 

Imparalleledt (im-pa'radeldX [Pi-efix 
im for in, not, and paralleled.'} tJnparal- 
leled, ‘Snell im 2 mraUeled folly,” JBp, Burnet 
: Xmpardouable 
bl), a. [Prefix im for iti, not, 
and pardonable.} Unpardon- 
able. ‘ Not that it is in its 
nature impardmabU.* South. 
ImpariOigitate (im-pa”ri- 
dr jit-at), a, [L. iwpar, un- 
equal, and digitus, a finger.] 

In zool having an uneven 
number of fingers or toes, as 
the horse with one, and the 
rhinoceros with three toes on 
each foot. 

Imparlpittnate ( im-pa' ri- 
pin"at), a. [U. im for in, not, 
par, equal, and pmnalus, 
feathered, from pinna, a Leaf'ofkoi>inia. 
feather,] la bot. an epithet 
for a pinnate leaf when there is a teiminal 
or odd leaflet «at the end. 
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Imparisyllabic (im-paT*i-siMab"ilc), [L. 
ini for in, not, petr, equal, and syllnm, a 
syllable.] Not consisting of an equal nuni- 
ber of syllables,— mun, in 
gram, a noun which has not the same mmi- 
ber of syllables in all the cases; as, L. 
lairis, lapidis; Gr. oh'di?, o^o»Ts^, 

Imparity (im-paqi-ti), n. [Prefix im for in, 
not, and panty (which see}.] 1. Inequality; 
disproportion. Bacon. — 2. Indivisibility 
into equal parts; unevenness; oddness. ‘ Im- 
2 Hirity of letters in men'.s names. ' Sir T, 
Bramne.--2.. Difference of degree, rank, ex- 
cellence, or the like. 

In this region of merely intellectual effort we are 
at once encountered by tlie imparity of the object 
and the faculty employed upon it. Ar. Taylor. 

Impark: (iin-parlO, v.t [Prefix wi for in, 
and park.} 1. To inclose for a park; to 
malce into a park by inelosure; to sever from 
a common,— 2. To inclose or shut up in or 
as in a park. ‘Theyimpar/c them (sheep) 
within hurdles.’ IJoUand. 

Imparl (im-paiT), '»-i- [Prefix im, and 
Mr. parler, to speak.] 1. To hold mutual 
discourse, ‘The two generals imparled to- 
gether.’ North. 1161106—2. Specifically, in 
laiu, to have liberty to settle a lawsuit 
amicably; to have delay for mutual adjust- 
ment. 

Imparlance (im-phrilans), n. l, Idutual dis- 
course; conference. — 2. in law, («) the li- 
cense or privilege of a defendant, granted 
on motion to have delay of trial, to see if he 
can settle the matter amicably by talking 
‘ with the plaintiff, and thus to determine 
what answer he shall make to the plaintiff’s 
«action. (b) The continuance of a cause till 
another day or from day to, da.y. 
Imparsonee (im-par'’son-e), a. Di cedes, law, 
a term applied to a parson presented, insti- 
tuted, and inducted into a rectory and in 
full possession. 

Impart (im-part'), v.t [O.Fr. impartir. It, 
Vinpa7'tire, D. impartio, im2W7'tio~-im for in, 
and par rio, to divide, from pari?, partis, a 
part.] 1. To bestow a share or portion of; 
to give, grant, confer, or communicate; as, 
to impart food to the poor, -—2. To com- 
municate the knowledge of; to make Icnown; 
to show bywords or tokens. 

Gentle lady. 

When I did first impart niy love to you, SlialCi 
3.t To obtain or enjoy a share of; to be a 
partaker of; to share. 

When you look this nosegay on, 

My pain yon may imparl. Munday. 

Syn. To communicate, share, yield, confer, 
grant, give, reveal, disoloae, discover, di- 
vulge. 

Impart (im-plLi't'), v.i. To give a part or 
share. 

He that hatli two coats, let him imparl to liini that 
hath none. Lu, hi, ii. 

Impartance (im-part'aiis), n. Communica- 
tion of a .share; grant. 

ImipartatlOB (im-pfirt-a'shon), 7i. The act 
of imparting or conferring, [Bare.] 

All are now agreed as to the necessity of this im- 
partiUwit. is. Taylo%\ 

Imparter (im-phrt'tir), n. One who imparts. 
Impartial (iin-piU‘'shal), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and partiaj (which see).] Not par- 
tial; not favouring or not biassed in favour 
of one party more than another; indifferent; 
unprejudiced; disinterested; equitable; just; 
as, an impartial judge; an impartial judg- 
ment or decision; an impartial opinion. 
Impartialist (im-pfir^shal-ist), n. One who 
is impartial. [Bare.] 

Impartiality (im-parishal"i'ti), n. The 
quality of ])eing impartial; freedom from 
bias ; disinterestedness ; equitableness ; as, 
impartiality of judgment, of treatment, of 
a decision, and the like. 

Impartiality strips the iniiid of prejudices and 
passion. South. 

Impartially (im-parishal-li), adv. In an 
impartial manner ; without bias ; without 
prejudice; e^iuitably; justly. *I have lis- 
tened. impartiall'y.’ Byron. 

Impartialness (im-piir’shal-nes), n. Im- 
partiality. 

Impartibility (im-pfirtT-biPT-ti), n. The 
quality of bemg impartible, or not subject 
to partition. 

Impartibility ( im-pfirtT-blH-ti ), 71, The 
quality of being impartible or commun^- 
...cable.■■ 

Impartible (im-partfi-bl), a, [Prefix im 
tor in, not, and Not partible 

or subject to partition; as, an impartible 
estate,-, ■ 

Impartible (im-partT-bl), a. Capable of 
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being imparted, conferred, bestowed, or 
communicated, 

Impartment (im-piirtTnent), 71. 1. 1’he act 
of imparting or communicating.— 2. That 
which is imimrted or communicated; com- 
mmiication; disclosure. 

It (the ghost) beckons you to go aw.iy with it, 

As if it some didklesire 

To you alone. Sknk. 

Impassable (im-pas'a-bl), a. [Prefix for 
in, not, and pcmaS^c.] 1. Not passable; in- 
capable of being passed ; not admitting a 
passage; a.s, an impiassahle road, moimtain, 
or gulf.— 2. Unable to pass. Martin Madan 
(1780). 

Impassableuess (im-pas'a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being impassable. 

Impassably (im-pash-bli), adv. In an 
impa.ssa])]e manner or degree. 
Impassibility, Impassibleness (im-pnsT* 
l;)iri-ti, im-pas'i-bl-iics), n. The qualitv or 
condition of being impassible ; insuscepti- 
bility of injury from external things. 
Impassible (im-pasT-bl), a. [Er. impas- 
sible; Jj. im 2 ?assibilis~~iin for in, not, and 
passihilfs, capable of feeling, from iiatior, 
2 )imvs, to suffer.] Incapable of pain, passion, 
or suffering; incapable of being affected 
with pain or uneasiness; inaccessible to 
Iianu or pain; not to lie moved to passion 
or sympathy; without or not exhibiting feel- 
ing. ^Jnqwissihlc to the critic.’ Sir B”. Seoft. 

Secure of death, I .sltould conteiiiu thy dart, 

Though naked, and iutpaiwible depart. Dvydm. 

Impassion (im-pa'shon), v.t. [Prefix im for 
I in, intens. , and pardon. ] To move or affect 
; strongly with passion. 

The tempter, all thus began, Milton, 

Impassionable (im-pa'shon-a-bl), a. Easily 
excited to anger; susceptible of strong emo- 
tion. 

Impassionate (im-pa'slioii-fit), v.t To affect 
powerfully; to imbue wdth passion. ‘ Deeply 
impassionated with sorrow^’ I)r. More. 
Impassionate (im-pa'shon-at), «. strongly 
affected. 

Impassionate (im-pa'shon-at), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and Without 

passion or feeling. 

It being the doctrine of that .sect (Stoics) that a 
wise man should be i'w/tr.wtwu'A’. Pp/, Hali, 
Impassioned (im-pa'shoud), a. Actuatedor 
tininiated by passion; e.xpressive of pas.sion 
or ardour or 'warmlh of feeling; animatctl; 
excited; as, an impassioned orator or dis- 
course. 

Dnpassive (im-pasTv), a. [PiTfix im for in, 
not, and pa^.sfre,] Not susceptible of pain 
or suffering; insensible; impas.siblc; not e.x- 
hibiting feeling or .sensi)nlity; as, the 
swe tiir. * Impassive as the marble in the 
quarry.’ BeX^uincey. 

On the impassiTe ice the lightnings play. Popa. 

Impassively (iin-pas"iv-li), adv. In an 
impassive manner; without sensibility to 
pain or suffering. 

Impassiveness’<ini-pas'iv-iies), n. The state 
or quality of being impassive or in.suseep- 
tible of pain; insensibility. 

Impassivity (im-pas-ivT-ti), n. ImpassDe- 
ness. 

Iinpastation (im-pas-ta'shon), 71. 1. The act 
of impasting or inaking into paste.— 2. That 
wdiioh is made into paste; es]>ecially, a com- 
bination of various anaterials of different 
colours and consistences, baked or united 
by a cement, and liardciied by the air or by 
fire. Such are works in earthenware, por- 
celain, imitation of marble, Arc. 

Impaste (im-pfist”), v.t [J^r. empdter—m, 
and pdte, paste,] 1. To knead; to make 
into paste. 

Baked and impasUd with the parching streets. Skak. 

2. Ill painting, to lay on, as colours, thickly 
andboldW. 

Impasto (im-pasTo), 71. [It, See Xmpasie.] 
Di jjainting, the thickness of the layer or 
body of pigment applied by the painter to 
his canvas. 

Impatible t (im-patl-bl), a. [L. impatibilis 
—in, not, andpatun’, to suffer.] 1. Incapable 
of being borne; intolerable,— >2. Incapable 
of suffering; impassible. ‘A spirit, and so 
impatible of material fire.’ Muller, 
Impatience (im-ija'shcns), 71. l. The quality 
of being impatient; uneasiness under pain or 
suffering; restlessness occasionetl by suffer- 
ing positive evil or by the absence of expected 
good; restlessness xiuder given conditions, 
and eagerness for change; as, XimimpatieticB 
of a child or an invalid. 

The longer I contimied in this scene thn greater 
was niy impatience of retiring from it. Hurd. 
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2. Violence or lieat of temper; veliemoiice of 
passion. 

Fie J limv loweretij in your face. Sf:a&. 

Impatiency t ( im-pa ' shen-si ), n. Impa- 
tience. 

Pljysichins, being- overruled by their patients' ?>«/»?- 
timcy, are fain to try the best they can. Hooker, 

Impatiens (im-pa'shi-ens), n. [L. impatiens, 
reierj'ing to the elasticity of the valves of 
the seed-pod, which discharge the seeds 
•when ripe or when touched,] A genus of 
curious annuals which ranks among the 
Balsaininacete. One species,/. 
indigenous in England, is called noli~me~ 
tmvjere, or touch-me-not. J. halsamina is 
much grown for the beauty of its flowers, 
and is well known as a highly ornamen- 
tal annual by the name of garden balsam. 
Tiie species are numerous, and inhabit chiefly 
the East Indies, although some extend into 
jSurope, Siberia, and North America. 
ImpatieEfc (im-pa'shent), a. [Prefix vm 
for in, not, and patient ] 1. Not patient ; 
not bearing with coinpo.sure ; not enduring 
without fretf ulness, uneasiness, and a desire 
or effort to get rid of; unea.sy under given 
conditions a^id eager for change: followed 
by of, at, for, under; as, impatieyit of 
resti’iiiiit ; impatient at the delay ; impa- 
tient for the return of a friend; impatient 
under wrongs. 

Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 

Not more by envy than excess of praise. Pope. 

The impatient man will not give himself time to be 
informed of the matter that lies before him. Addison. 

2. Not to he borne ; intolerable. ' BueM pity 
and impatient smart. ’ Spenser. —3. Prompted 
by impatience; exhibiting or expressing im- 
patience; as, an impatient manner. 
if ieui answers.’ Shah. 

Impatient ( im-pa 'shent), n. One who is 
restless under suffering. [Bare.] 
Impatiently (im-pa'shent-ii), adv. In an 
impatient manner; with uneasiness or rest- 
lessness, 

Impatronization (hn-pat'ron-iz-a^'shon), n. 
Absolute seignory or possession. 
Impatronize (im-pat'ron-iz), b.f. [Pr. mpa- 
froniser, to become master of a house or 
family-— m for in, and patynn, a patron 
(which see). ] To gain to one’s self the 
whole power of; to empatronize. 

The ambition of the French king was to impa- 
himself to the duchy. Bacon. 

Impave (im-pa v')» 'y- [Prefix im for m, and 
pave.} To cover with pavement; to p<ave. 

with rude fidelity 

Of art mosaic. fVordsyooi-t/t. 

Impavid. (im-paMd), Or, [B invpavidm~~im 
forwi, and purf/ns, fearful.] Eearless; un- 
daunted; intrepid. 

Inipavicliy (im-pa'vid-li), adv. Eeariessly ; 
undauntedly; intrepidly. Thackeray, 
Impawn (im-pimO.^-'- [Prefiximforwi, and ' 
pawn.} To pawn; to pledge; to deposit as 
security. / ■ 

Go to the king, and let there be impaioned 
Some surety for a Safe return again, Shak. 

Impeach (im-pechO, vX [Pr empidier, 
O.Er. empeechier, Sv. empedigar; from L. 
impedioare, to entangle— fn, and pedica, 
a shackle or snare for the feet, from pes, ] 
pedis, the foot.] l.t To hinder; to impede. 
These ungracious practices of his .sons did impeach 
his journey to the Holy Land. Sir f . Davies. 

A dafluxion on my throat impeached my utterance. 

Hoioell. 

2, To charge with a crime or misdemeanour; 
to accuse ; to reproacli ; specifically, to ex- i 
hibit charges of maladministration against, 
as against a minister of state or other high 
official, befo 2 ’e a competent tribunal,— 3. To 
bring discredit on; to show to be unreliable 
or unworthy of belief; to call in question; 
to lessen; to disparage; to detract from; to 
bring reproach on ; as, to impeach one’s .. 
motives or conduct; to impeach a witness •* 
or the credit of a wtness. 

You do impeach your modesty too much 
To leave the city. Shak. 

4. To call to account; to charge as answer- •* 
able. 

The first donee in tail may commit waste without 
being impeached. Z. Swift. 

--Aceme, Arraign, Impeach. See under Ao- 
otrsE.— S yn. To accuse, arraign, censure, 
criminate, indict, impair, lessen, di8pai’a,ge, 
diseredik 

Impeach t (im-peehO, Impeachment. 

Why, what an intricate is this 1 Shak. 

Impeachable (im-pech'a-bl), «, Liable to I 
impeachment; chargeable with a crime; ac- 
cusable; censurable; liable to be called in I 
question; accountable. : 

ch, c/tain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, po; 3 ,Job; 


Had God omitted by positive laws to [?ivf} relijfian 
to the world, the wisdom of his providence had been 
impeachable. Grcio. 

Owners of lands in fee simple are not impeachable 
for waste. Z. Swift. 

Impeacher (im-pech'er), n. One who im- 
peaches; an accuser. 

Impeachment (im-pecliTnent), n. l.t Hiu- 
derance; impediment; obstruction. 

But could be wilUng to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment. Shak. 

2. The act of impeaching, or state of being 
impeached; as, (a) a calling to account; ar- 
raignment; the act of ciiarging witli a crime 
or misdemeanour; tiie exliibition of charges 
of maladministration against a minister of 
state or other high official I>efore a com- 
petent tribunal. In England impeachraeuts 
are made in the House of Common.^ and tried 
by the House of Lords. Any member of tlie 
House of CoinTnons may not only imi)eacli 
one of this body, but also anyinember of the 
House of Lords. (&) A bringing of discredit 
on; a calling in question as to credibility, 
pm’ity of motives, rectitude of conduct, Ac, ; 
censure, disparagement ; as, an impeach- 
ment of motives or judgment; an impeacJi- 
ment of the veracity of a witness.— 3. Ca\ise 
of censure or disparagement. 

To let him spend his tiuie no more at home, 

Which would be great impeachment to his age. 

Shak. 

—Impeachment ofivaste, in lato, a restraint 
from committing waste ui>on lands or tene- 
ments, or a demand of recompense for waste 
done by a tenant who has but a particular 
estate in the land granted. 

Impearl (im-perl'X v.t. [Prefix im for iji, 
and pearl.} 1. To form into pearls or the 
resemblance of pearls. 

Dew-drops winch the sun 
on every leaf, and every flower. Milton. 

% To decorate with, or as with, pearls. 

My pilgrim’s staff 

Gave out green leaves, with morning dews 

E, B. Bratvnin^r, 

Impeccability (im-pek''a-liil''T-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being impeccable; 
exemption from the po.ssibility of doing 
wrong. 

Impeccable (im-pek'a-bl), a, [Er. impcc- 
cdhlei'L. impeceahilis—prefis. imiov in, not, 
mui pecco, to sin.] Not liable to sin; not 
subject to sin; e.xem.pt fi'om the possilnlity 
of doing wrong. 

If we honour the man, must we hold his pen im- 
peccable I Bp, Hail, 

Impeccable (im-pek'a-bl), n, A person ex- 
enipt from the possibility of sinning. 
Impeceance, Impeccancy (im-pek'ans, im- 
pek'an-si), n. The condition or quality of 
being impeccant or impeccable; impecca- 
bility; sinlessness, 

Impeccant (im-pek'ant), a. [See Impeo- 
CABhE.] Free from sin; unerring; sinless; 
impeccable, 

IinpecnniQSity(im-pe-ku'ni-os'd-fi),'?i, State 
of being impecunious or destitute of money; 
want of money; poverty. 

I have had lately recourse to the universal remedy 
for the impeamiasity of which I complain. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

Impecimions (im-pe-ku'nl-us), a. [Prefix mw 
for in, not, and peei^iious.} Not pecunious; 
not having money; poor. ‘An impecunious 
creature.* B. Jonsm. 

The other impecunious person contrived to make 
both ends meet by shifting his lodgings from time to 
time., rr. Black. 

Impede (im-peiF), v.t. -pret. &pp. impeded; 
■ppv. impeding . [L. impedio, to entangle the 
feet of— fW' for in, and imdis, the foot.] 

To Irinder; to stop the progress of ; to ob- 
struct; as, to fntpedc the progress of troops. 

Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the nobler will. LongfeUemi. 

Impedible (im-pedT-bl), a. That may be . 
impeded. ’ 

Every internal act is not in itself impedible by out- 
ward violence. If er. Taylor. 

Impediment (im-ped'i-ment), n. [L. impedi- 
mentum, from impedio, to hinder. See iM- ’ 
PEBE. ] That which impedes or hinders pro- 
gress; hindrance; obstruction; obstacle. 

Thus far into the bo%veIs of the land 

Have we marched on without impediment, Shak, 

—Impediment in speech, a defect which ] 
prevents distinct artienlatiom— S yn. Hin- 
drance, obstruction, obstacle, difficulty, 
barrier, encumbrance. 

Impedimentt (im-pedT-ment), v.t. To im- 
pede. JBp. Reynolds. ) 

Impedimenta (im-ped-i-meii’ta), [L.J 

Articles that cumber a traveller ; baggage. 

n, Er. to?i; ng, sing; TH, f/ten; th, i/dn; 


' 1 Impedimental (iin-ped’i-ment"al), a. Hiu- 
* dering; obstructing. 

^ _ The impedimental stain which intercepts her fruit- 

' ive love. Jfountagie. 

Impeditet (im'ped-it), af. To impede. 
Impeditet (im'ped-it), a. Hindered; ob- 
structed. ‘Inpedite faculties.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Impeditionf (ini-ped-i''shon). n. A hinder- 
ing. 

Impeditive (im-ped'it-iv), a. Causing bin- 
derance; impeding. 

; Impel (im-pel'), v.t. pret. <fc pp, imjielM; 

‘ ppr. imjyelUng, [L. iwpcllo—im for in, on, 

: and 2 >dlo, to drive,] To drive or urge for- 

I ward; to press on; to excite to action in 
any way; as, a bull is iuqiclled by the force 
of powder; motives of policy or of safety 
imi)el nations to confederate. 

The surge impelled me ou a coast. Pope. 

A mightier pow'r the strojijj direction sends, 

And several men impels to several ends. Pope. 

Syn. To instigate, incite, induce, influence, 
actuate, move, drive, urge, force, thrust. 
Impellent (im-pel'eut), «. Having the qua- 
lity of impelling. 

Impellent (im-peVent), n. A power or force 
that impels or drives forward; motive or 
impulsive power. ‘ Mere blind impellents.^ 
Qlamyille. 

Impeller (im-iicF^r), n. One who or that 
which impels. 

Impen (im-penO, v. t [Prefix im for in, and 
pmi, an inclosure.] To pen; to shut or in- 
close in a narrow place. 

Impend (im-pend'), v.i. [L. impendeo—im 
for in, in, on, over, and pendeo, to hung, ] 
To hang over; to be suspended above; to 
threaten from near at hand; to he inmii- 
nent. 

Destruction sure o’er all your heads impends. Pope. 

It expresses our . . . lively sense of God's impend- 
ing wx-aih. Smalridge. 

Impendence, Impendency (im-pend'ens, 
im-pend''en-si), n. The state of being im- 
pendent; near approach; a menacing atti- 
tude; also, that wiiicli impemls, hangs over, 
or threatens. 

Far above in tlumder-bUic serration, stand the eter- 
nal edges of the angry Apenntne, dark v,1th rolHng’ 
of volcanic cloud. Buskin, 

Impendent (im-pend'ent), a. [L. wqjendms, 
impendentis, ppr, of impendeo. See I3t- 
PENP.] Hanging over; imminent; threaten- 
ing; pressing closely; as, an iy^ipicndcni evil 

/mpena'eut in the ;xir 

Let his keen sabre, comet-like, appear. prior. 

ImpenetraMlity (im-pe'ne-tra-biri-ti), n. 
[From impienetraUe.} The quality of Im- 
ing impenetrable: («) in physics, that pro- 
perty of matter which prevents two bodies 
from occupying the same space at the same 
time; that property of matter by which it 
excludes all other matter from the space it 
oc cupies. (&) In susceptibility of intellectual 
or emotional impression; diilness; obtiise- 
ness; stupidity; want of sympathy or sus- 
ceptibility; coldness. 

Impenetrable (im-pebie-tra-bl), a. [Prefix 
ini for Z’jT, not, and penetrable (which see).] 
Not penetrable : (ff.) incapable of being pene- 
trated or pierced; not admitting thepiassage 
of other bodies; as, an impenetrable shield. 

Highest "ivoods, 

To star or sunlight. Milton. 

(&) Xnphysics, preventing any other substance 
from occupying the same place at the same 
time. <c) Insusceptible of intellectual or 
emotional impression; dull; stupid; unsym- 
pathetic; colti 

It is the most impoieimble cur 
That ever kept with men. Shak. 

They will be credulous in all affairs of life, but itn- 
penetrable by a sermon of the gospel, fer. Taylor. 

Impenetrableness (im-pe'ne-tra-bl-nes), n. 
Impenetrability (which see). 

Impenetrably (im-pe'ne-tra-bli), adv. In 
an impenetrable manner; so as to ho im- 
penetrable. * ImpenetrcLhly armed.’ Mil- 
ton. ‘ Impenetrably duW Pope. 
Impenitence, Impenitency (im-pe^ni-tens, 
im-pe’ni-ten-si), 71. The condition of being , 
impenitent; want of penitence or repent- 
ance; obduracy; hardness of heart. 

He will advance from one degree of wickedness 
and impenitence to anotlier. Br. % Bogers. 

j Impenitent ('im-pe''ni-tent), a, [Prefix im 
: for in, not, and penitent.} Not penitent; 

’ not repenting of sin; not contrite; obdur- 
ate; of a hard heart. * They died impeni- 
tentd Milton. 

Impenitent (im-pe'ni-tent), n. One who 
does not repent; a hardeneil sinner, ‘Vmi- 
ishniejit of impenitents.' Eammond. 

Wi trig; wh, tt'/dg; zh, azure.— See KEY, 
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Impenitejitly aih\ i n an 

impenitent laiiuner; \ritJii)tifc reijeiitanee ui’ 
coutrition far sin; olxlui’ately. 

Impennate (im-pcn'ut), a. [See Impennks.] 
CJiaraeterizea by short Win^^'s covered with 
fcatliers rcsemidiui;? scales, as the pen- 

Impennate (im-peiiTit), n. A bird, as the 
peii'^uin, wifcii short wings covered with 
scales. 

Impennes (im-pen'ez), n. pi [L. im for in, 
not, and pcnna., a feather.] lUiger's name 
for the Ijriuatores of Cuvier, un order of 
swimming birds iiicludhig divers, aides, and 
penguins, eliaracterizod by short wings co- 
vered with feathers resembling scales, 
Impennoiis (iin-penhia), a. [See IMPENNES. ] 
Wanting wings, in-sects.’ Sir 

T. Browtie. 

Impeopie (im-pe'pl), ■v. t pret. c'i; pp. ini- 
peopled; Pin', impeoplina. [Preilx; ini for 
in, and people. See J?EC>PLE.] To fill with 
people; to people. ‘Thou hast helped to 
unpeople hell.' Beaumont. 

ImperaJl'tt (iiWper-ant), fL. imperaiiff, 
imperantis, ppr. of impero, to command.] 
Commanding. 

Imperatot (inTptSr-at), a. [L. inipemtm, pp. ^ 
of impero, to command.] Bone by express 
direction; not involuntary. ‘Tliose impe- \ 
‘rate acts ivherein we see the empire of the 
soul' Hale. 

Imperatival (im-pe'ra-tiv-al), a. Belonging 
or peculiar to the imperative mood. 
Imperative (im-pcTa-tiv), a. [L. impera- 
iivm,ivG,m impero, to command. See Ear- 
PiiiE.] 1. Expressive of command; contain- 
ing positive command ; eominantUng ; au- 
thoritative; as, imperatwe orders. 

The suits of kings are wipcratvve. Bp. Hall. 

*2. Hot to he avoided or evaded; that must 
be attended to or performed ; obligatory ; 
binding; as, an iiece.ssity. 

3, In pram, a term applied to the mood or 
form of a verb which expresses command, 
entreaty, advice, or exhortation; as, go, 
ivrite, attend. 

Imperative (im-pe^ra-tiv), n. In gram, a 
mood or verbal form which expresses com- 
mand, entreaty, advice, or exhortation. 
Imperatively <im-pe'ra-tiv-li), adi). In an 
imperative manner; authoritatively; also, 
by way of, or us, the imperative mood ; as, 
to use the subjunctive mood imperatively. 
Imperator (im-pe-r;Vtor), n. [L.] In Bom. 
antiq. a title originally applied to a military 
eommauder. Under the republic it became 
: customary for the soldiers of a victorious 
general to salute him after a great battle 
with the title of Xmperator, but this involved 
the bestowal of no official desi^ation. After 
the overthrow of the republic, lonperator 
became the highest title of the supreme 
mier; it expressed the same thing as the 
title icing. Xater it had the sigiiiflcation 
which we attach to the word emperor. 
Imperatoria (im-peh'a-to"ri-a), n. A genus 
of plants of the nat. order Umbelliferie, now 
usually regarded as a section of Peucedammi. 

I. Ostruthmm, or great master-wort, grows 
in moist pastures in various parts of Scot- 
hmd, and was formerly much cultivated as a 
pot-herb. 

Imperatorial, Imperatory (im-pe'ra-to". 
ri-al, im-pe'ra-tO''ri), a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to the title or office of imperator, *Iw.pcra- 
torial laurels.' G. 3ferfua?s.— 2. Command- 
ing; imperative. Norm. 

Imperatorin, Imperatofine (im-pe'ra-to- 
rin), n. A vegetable resin found in the root 
of Imperatoria Omtnithiiim, or great master- 
wort. It f owns long transparent prisms, has 
an acrid burning taste, is neutral, fusible, 
and soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Imperceivable (im-p6r-sev'a-bl), a. CBreflx 
im for in, not, and peroeivahle. ] Impercept- 
ible. South. [Hare.] 

Imperceivableness (im-p6r-se v'a-bl-nes), n. 
Imperceptibleness, 

Imperceivecl t (im-p6r-sevd'), u. [Prefix -im 
for in, not, mi. perceived.} Unperceived. 
Boyle. 

Imperceiverant (im-pdr-sev'e-rant), a. A 
reading in some of the editions of Shakspere 
for Impersevemnt, and regarded as—diill of 
perception. See Imperseverant. 
ImperceptiMlity (im-p6r-sep^ti-bil"i-ti), 7i. 
The state or quality of being imperceptible; 
imperceptibleiibss. 

Imperceptible (im-p^r-sep'ti-bl), a. [Prefix 
im for not, and pereeptible.] Not per- 
ceptible; that cannot be perceived; not to be 
known or discovered by the senses; not dis- 
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cernible by the mind; not easily appre- 
hended. 

Its operation is slow, and in some cases almost ??«- 
perceptible. BiirPe. 

Imperceptible (im-pcr-sep'ti-bl), n. T'hat 
which canriot be iierceived l»y the senses on 
account of its smallness. [Bare.] 

I slirjiilfl be -wonderfully pleased to see a natural 
history of nnperceptihles. Taller . 

Imperceptibleness ( ini-pcr-sepTi-bl-nes ), 
n. The quality of being imperceptible. 

! Imperceptibly (im-pcr-sep'ti-bli;, tulv. Ju 
a manner not to be perceived. 
Imperception (im-per-sep'shon), n. Want 
of percejition. ‘ The silence of imperception . ' 
Dr. E. Mare. 

Imperceptive (im-per-ser/tiv), a. Hot per- 
ceiving or not able to perceive. ‘The imper- 
ceptivii part of the soul' Dr. II. More. 

Ye would gaze on God 

With impe7‘i:epiitie blankne.ss. B. B. Browning. 

Impercipient (im-per-sip'i-eiit), a. [iTeiix 
im for in, not, and piercipient. ] .H ot perceiv- 
ing or having power to perceive. 
ImperdibilLtyt (im-iier-di-lun-ti), n. State 
or quality of being imperdible. 
Imperdiblet (im-per'di-bl), a. [L. prefix im 
for in, not, mdperdo, to destroy.] Hot de- 
structible. 

Imperfect (im-perTekt), a. [Prefix ini for 
in, not, and perj'ect.'] 1. Hot perfect or com- 
plete in all parts; wanting a part; defective 
in quantity or quality ; not reaching a cer- 
tain standard or ideal ; not conformed to a 
stanchii’d or rule; as, the work is imperfect. 

He stammered like a child, or an amazed, imper- 
yerf person, yer. Taylor. 

% Characterized by or subject to defects or 
evil; not completely good; frail. 

There is something in melancholy feelings more 
natural to an imperfect and suffeTing state than in 
those of gaiety. Sir IT. Scott. 

—Imperfect cadence. See Capence.— ihi- 
perfect Jlower, in hot a flower wanting 
either stamens or pistils.— num- 
ber, one whose aliquot parts, taken all to- 
gether, do not malce a sum that is equal to 
the number itself, but either exceed it or 
fall short of it; the number is called an 
abundant number in the former case, and a 
defective number in the latter. —Irnperfeet 
feme, in gram, a tense expressing an uncom- 
pleted action or state, especially in time 
past; a past tense. 

Imperfect <im-pdrifekt), n. An imperfect 
tense; a past tense; as, the imperfect of do 
is did. 

Imperfect (im-p6rTekt), v.t. To make im- 
perfect. 

Time, which perfects some things, imperfects also 
others. Sir T. Brorvne. 

Imperfection (im-per-fek^shon), n. [Prefix 
im for in, not, andpe-i/cctmu.] 1. The con- 
dition or quality of being imperfect ; want 
of perfection; fault, physical or moral 
Sent to my account 

With all my imperfectiois on my head. Shaft. 

2. Something imperfect; a deficiency; a gap. 
Syn. Defect, deficiency, incompleteness, 
fault, failing, weakness, frailty, foible, blem- 
ish, vice, ! 

Imperfectly (ira-p6rifekt-li), adv. In an 
imperfect manner or degree; not fully; not 
entirely; not completely. i 

Imperfectness (im-p^rTekt-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being imperfect. i 

Imperforable (im-p6rifdr-a-bl), a. [Prefix i 
im for in, not, and jjci/omfe (which see).] i 
That cannot he perforated or bored through. 
Imperforate, Imperforated(im-p6rT6r-at, 
im-p6rifdr-tit-ed), a. [See Impereouable.] 
Hot perforated or pierced; having no open- 
ing or pores. 

Imperforation (im-p6rifdr-a"8hou), n. The 
state of being impeilorated or without aper- 
ture, 

Imperial (im-peh’i-al), a. [L. imperialis, 
from imperimii, empire, command. See 
Bmeeror.] 1, Of or pertaining to an empire 
or to an emperor; as, an imperial govern- | 
ment; an imperial diadem; imperial au- 
thority or edict; imperial power or sway. 

My due from thee is this zwtjJcrzaf cro-wn. Shak. 

2. Of or pertaining to supreme authority, or 
to one who wields it ; royal ; sovereign; su- 
preme. ‘ The imperial democracy of Athens. ’ 
Milford. — 3. Fit or suitable for an emperor; 
hence, of superior size or excellence. ‘ .From 
humble Port to imperial Tokay.' Tmnley. 
—Imperial city, a city which was an inde- 
Ijendent niemherof the first German em- 
pire, having no head but tlie emperor.—- 


Imperial dmne or roof, in arch, a kind of 
dome or j-oof whic)i, viewed in its profile, is 
pointed towards tho top, and widens it.self 
more and more 
in descending to- 
wards ite base, 
thus forming a 
curve of contrary 
iiexure. — Impe- 
rial paper. Bee 
IMPERIAB, 71T— 
Imperia I paHia- 
ment, the legis- 
lature of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

By the union with 
Ireland, the parlia- 
incjiit of Great Bri- 
tain became inipe^ 
rial; and the first 
imperial partia- 
nimt held its first 
sitting Jan. ae, 1801. 
Haydn, Diet, Dates. 

Imperial (im-pe'- 
ri-al), n. 1. In 
arch, an impe- 
rial roof or dome. 
Imperial Pome, Christchurch ' OUtside 

College. Oxford. seat Oil a dili- 

gence; hence, a 
case for luggage carried on the top of a 
coach.— S. A tuft of hair on a man’s lower 
lip; so called from being the style of beard 
made fashionable by the Emperor Hapoleon 
III.— 4. Anything of unusual size or excel- 
lence, as a large decanter, Ac.— 5. A size of 
paper measuring 30 by 22 inches. 
Impenalism (im-pe'ri-al-izm), n. Imperial 
state or authority; the system of government 
by an emperor; the spirit of empire, 

1 Roman zmperialis?n had divided the world into 
1 master and slave. Pearson. 

Imperialist (Im-peTi-al-ist), n. l. One wdio 
belongs to an emperor; a subject or soldier 
of an emperor.— 2. One favourable to impe- 
rial government or government by an em- 
peror ; one favourable to the establishment 
of an emiiire. 

Imperiality (im-peTi-aT'i-ti), ?i. 1. Impe- 
rial power. —2. An imperial right or privi- 
lege, as the right of an emperor to a sliare 
of the produce of mines, <fcc. 

The late empress having, by ukases of grace, re- 
linquished her imperialities on the private mines, 
viz. the tenths of the copper, iron, silver, and gold, 

Vf Twice. 

ImperiallEe (im-peTi-al-iz), v. t. l. a .’0 invest 
with the state, authority, or character of an 
emperor. — 2. To give the character of an 
empire to ; to bring to the form of an em- 
pire. 

Imperially (im-pe'ri-al-Ii), adv. In an im- 
perial manner. 

Imperialty (im-pe'ri-al-ti), w. Imperial 
power. 

A short Roman imperially or empire. Sheldon. 
Imperil (im-peTil),r.f. pvQt.&pp.impieviUed; 
I>pr, irnpe^'iUing. [ Prefix im for in, and 
peril.] To bring into peril; to endanger. 

A war with France, by which England was seri- 
ously Buckle. 

Imperilment (im-pe'ril-ment), n. Act of 
putting in peril; state of being in peril; im- 
minent danger. 

Imperious (im-peTi-us), a, [L, imperiosits, 
from vin%7&num, empire. See Impeiual. j 

1. Commanding ; authoritative : especially 
in a bad sense ; dictatorial ; haughty ; arro- 
gant; overbearing; domineering; as, an im- 
pei'ious tjTant ; an imperious dictator ; an 
imperious man; an imperious temper. 

The commandment high and imperious in. its 
claims. Dr, A. Clarke. 

A youthful face. 

Imperious, and of haughtiest lineaments. 

Tennyson. 

2, t Imperial; majestic; lordly. "Imperious 
Cajsar.' Shalc.—fi. Urgent; pressing; over- 
mastering; as, imperious love; imperious 
circumstances ; imperious appetite. — Syn. 
Dictatorial, haughty, domineeiing, over- 
bearing, tyrannical, despotic, arrogant, im- 
perative, commanding, pressing, urgent, 
overpowering, overmastering. 

Imperiously (im-peTi-us-li), adv. In an im- 
perious manner; with aiTOgance ; proudly; 
majestically. 

Imperiousness (im-pefi’i-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being imperious; arrogance; 
haughtiness. 

Imperiousness and severity is an ill way of treating 
men who have reason to guide them, Locke. 

Imperishability (im-pe'rish-a-biTl-ti), n. 
The quality of being imperishable. ‘The 
imperishability of the universe.' ^ Milman, 



Fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc, fey. 
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Imperishable (ini-pt/rish-a-bl), a. [E'reiix 
itii for in, not, uml Not perish” 

able; not subject to decay; indestructible ; 
enduring’ permanently; as, an linperltihaUe 
monument; imperwhable renown. 

Incapable of mortal injury, 

Imperisitablc ; and, thom^h pierced with wound, 
Soon closing,'', and by native vitjour healed. Milton, 

Imperishableness (im-pc'rish-a-bi-nes), n. 
The quality of being* imperishalde, 
Imperishably (im-pcT'ish-a-hli), adv. In an 
impei'isliable manner. 

Im/^Ms/iablv pure beyond all things helow, Byron, 

iniperiwigged (im-pe'ri-wlgd), a, [Prefix 
im for in, in, and periwig, j Wearing a peri- 
wig. 

Impermanence, Impermanency (im-per'- 
ma-nens, iiii-iier'ma-nen-si), n, [Prefix im 
for in, ntjt, and permanence. J Want of p( 3 r- 
inanence or continued duration. 'Imper- 
mmmicc of human blessings.' Seivard. 
Impermanent (ini-per'ma-neiit), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, iind permanent i Not per- 
manent; not endiirijjg. 

Impermeability (im-per'nie-a-biP'i-ti), n. 
The quality of being impermeable; iniper- 
ineahleness. 

Impermeable (im-per'me-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and permeable . ] N ot perme- 
able; not periiiitting passage, as of a Iluid, 
through its substance; impenetrable; im- 
pervious; as, india-rubber is impermeable 
to water; a bladder is imp&nneable to aii’. 
Impermeableness (im-per'me-a-bl-nes), n. 
State of being impermeable. 

Impermeably (im-per'me-a-bli), adv. In an 
impermeable manner. 

Impermissible (im-per-mis'i-bl), ft. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and perniissihle.] Not per- 
missible; not to be permitted or allow’ed. 
[Bare,] 

Imperscrntable (im-p6r-slvro'ta-bl), a. [L. 
prefix im for in, not, and persorutor, to ex- 
amine.] Not capable of being searched out. 
[Hare.] 

Imperscrutableness (im-per-skro 'ta-bl- 
nes), n. State of not being capable of .scru- 
tiny. [Bare.] 

Imperseverant (im-per-sevVrant), a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, not, and persevere. J Not per- 
severing; flelde; giddy; thoughtless. Shale, 
CpTfilieline iv. 1. 

Impersonal (im-per'son-al), a. [Prefix mi 
for in, not, and pmoJictU.] Not personal; 
not having personal existence; not having 
specific individuality; not endued with per- 
Sfuiality. ‘ Their faith in an almighty but 
persmial power called Pate. ’ SirJ. Stephens. 
^Impersonal verb, in gram, n verb w'hich 
is not employed with the first and second 
persona, 1 and thou or j/oit, we and ye, for 
nominatives, and which has no variation of 
ending to express them, but is used only 
'tvith the termination of the third, person 
singular, with it for a nominative in Eng- 
lish, and without a nominative in Latin; as, 
ii rains; it becomes us to be modest; L. tcedet, 
it wearies one; libet, it pleases one; pugna- 
tur, it is fought (that is, a fight is going on). 
Impersonal (im-per'son-al), n. That which 
wants i)ersonality; an impersonal verb. 
Impersonality (im-per'son-al"i-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being Impersonal. 

Junius i.s pleased to tell me that he addresses him- 
self to me personally. I shall be glad to see him. It 
is his impersonality that I complain of. Draper. 

Impersonally (im-p6r'son-al-li), adv. In an 
impersonal manner. * , 

Impersonate (iin-p6r'son-at), v.t pret. & 
pp. impersonated; ppr. impersonating. l.To 
invest with personality or the bodily sub- 
stance of a living being; to ascribe the 
qualities of a person to; to personify. 

The Egyptians, who impersonated nature, had 
made her a distinct principle, and even deified her 
under the name of Isis. Bp. Berkeley, 

2. To assume the person or character of; to 
represent in character; to represent by an 
impersonation; to personate; as, he imper- 
sonated Hamlet 

The mtisque-s and pag;eantrie.'; of the age of Eliza- 
beth were not only furnished bv the heathen divini- 
ties, but often by the virtues and vices impersonated. 

T. IVarion. 

Impersonation (im-per'son-a"shon), n. The 
act of impersonating, or state of being im- 
personated; investment with personality; 
personification ; representation in a per- 
sonal form; representative personality; per- 
sonation. 

Falkland and Caleb Williams are the mere imper~ 
sonatiojisolxlaet unbounded love of reputation and 
irresistible curiosity. Sir T, N. Tai/onrd. 

Impersonator (im-per'son-at-6r), n. One 
who impersonates. 


Impersonlftcation ( im - p<:!r ■ son ' i - li - ka"- 
shoub n, rmiHirsiinatiou. 

Iinperspieuity (ini-ptii‘'spi-ku"i-tib n. i, Pre- 
fix im ff>r In, not, and perspkuiPg M'aut 
of pei'spicuity or dearness to theVtund. 
IniperspiCUOUS (iin-per-.spi]i:'u-u.s), u. [.Pre- 
fix im for in, not, and porspimnns,] Not 
perspicuous; not clear; obscure. 
Impersuadable (im-per-swruVa-bl), a. [Pre- 
ilx irn for in, not, and persuade. ] Incapable 
of being iiersnaded; imporBuaaible. 
Ixtipersuadableness ( im - per - swad ' a - 1)1- 
noB), n. (Quality of being imperauadable. 
Impersuasible (im-per-.swa'd-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix on for in, not, mn\ pereuaHiUe.'\ Not to 
be inovtul l,)y persuasion; not yielding to ar- 
gunient.s. 

Impertinence (im-per'ti-nens), n. 1, Tlte 
condition or <iiiality of being iinpertmeiit 
or irrelevant; the coiiditioii of not being 
adapted to the matter in hand; iriadevunce. 

2. Conduct unbecoining tiie persoif, .society, 
circumstances, Ac.; rudeness; incivility. ‘ 

‘Wy should avoid the vexntiou aud hnpgrlhienn'; 
of perlaiin;, Avho alTect to talk iu a laogu.ige not to bo 
under stood. ‘ “ Ssin/t, 

3. That which is impertinent; that which is 
out of place or of no value; what is irrelev- 
ant or rambling. 

Impertinency (fm-per'ti-nen-si), n. Imper- 
tinence (w’hich see). ‘ O matter and mper- 
tineneg mixed.’ Shak. 

Impertinent (im-por'ti-nent), a. [L, imper- 
tinens—im for in, not, and pertlnem, ppr. 
of pei'tineo, to pertain. See Peiitain.] 

1. Not pertinent; not pertaining to the mat- 
ter in hand; liaving no bearing on the sub- 
ject in hand; not to the point; irrelevant; 
inapplicable; misplaced. 

It will appear ho\v intperiinent that grief wns '.vhkh 
served no end uf life. ^'er. 7'aylor. 

2. Contrary to or offending against the rules 
of propriety or good breeding; uubecomin.g, 
or guilty of conduct md)ecbniing, the per- 
son, society, circumstances, Ac,;' rude; un- 
civil; as, impertinent behaviour; an 'i'aiper. 
ti/u.mt coxcomb.— 3. Negligent of or inat- 
tentive to the matter in hand; trilling; 
frivolous. 

’Tis net a sign two lovers are togetlier, when they 
can be so impertinent as to inejuire what the world 
does. Pope. 

— Impertinent, Ofidous, Rude. Imperti- 
nent, interfering in alfiiirs witli which v’c 
have no concern; ojlcions, offering and un- 
dertaking service where it is rieitlier re- 
quired nor de, sired; rude, lit. unpolished, 
wanting all culture, breaking through the 
proprieties of life from want of good breed- 
ing or from a desire to bo offensive; as, vhn- 
ertinent curiosity; ojJicioKS meddling; rude 
ehaviour.~-Sv]sr. Irrelevant, inapplicable, 
misplaced, rude, officious, intrusive, saucy, 
impudent, insolent. 

Impertinent (im-pfiriti-nent), 92. One who 
is rude or unbecoming in [jehavioiu- ; one 
who interferes in wiiat does not belong to 
him; a meddler; an intruder. 

We are but curious itnpertinen/s hi the case of 
futurity. Pope, 

Impertinently (im-per'ti-iient-li), adv. In 
an impertinent manner; irrelevantly; offi- 
ciously; rudely; foolishly. 

Find him a very schoolboy that talks innocently 
and impertinently, Pepys. 

ImpertransiMlity (im-per-traiTsi-bil"i-ti), 
n. The condition or quality of T>eing imper- 
transible, or of not being capable of being 
passed through. [Bare.] 

Impertransihle (im-p6r-tran'si-bl), a. [L. 
im for in, not, and pertnmseo, to go or 
pass through — per, througli, and tmmeo, 
to go or pass over.] Not to be passed 
througli. [Bare.] 

Imperturbability (iin-per-t6rb'a-bil"i-ti), 
n. Condition or quality of being imper- 
turbable. 

Imperturbable (im-per-t6ri>'a-bl), a, [L. 
im2)erturbaMl'is — im for in, not, and per- 
turbo, to disturb. See Perturb,] Incap- 
able of being disturbed or agitated; un- 
moved: calm; cool. 

All this was done tvith intperturba&ls gravity, 
Disraeli. 

Imperturbatioix (ira-pi!ir'ttjr-ha"shon), n. 
Ereedom from agitation of mind; calmness; 
quietude. ‘ Imperturhationotmindl Whar- 
ton. 

Imperturbed (im-per-t^rbdO, a, [Prefix im 
for in, not, and perturb.} Not perturbed; 
undisturbed. 

Imperviability (im-p(Sr'n-a-bil"i-ti), n. 
State or quality of being iiaperviable; im- 
Xjenetrability; imperviousness. 


Impeiwiable (im-per'vi-a-hl), a. Impervi- 
ous ( which see). 

Imperviableness (mi-perivi-a-bl-nes), n. 
Imperviability (which sec). 

Impervious (iru-ii6r'vi-us). a. [ITofix im for 
in, not, ami per clous. l Not ptjrvujns; not 
admitting eiitranco or pa.s.sagc; incapable (jf 
being jiassed through; .as, a substance im- 
pervious to moisture. ‘ Tliis gulf impassable, 
impervious.'’ Milton. "A river’.s mouth im- 
jmnnuus to the wind.' Si’N. Iinpas- 

salile, pathless, impcuotrable, imperviable. 
ImperviouEily (im-por'vi-us-li), adv. lu an 
impervious manner; impenetrably. 
Impervioiisness (3ni-per'vi-n,s-ne.s), n. The 
state or quality of being impervious. 
Impery t (im'pe-ri), a, 'Imperial, Joye, 
Impest t (im-pest'), v.t. [I’rcfix im for in, 
and pest'] To fill with pestilence; to infest. 
Impestert (im-pcst'er), v.t. fJTcfix Cm for 
in, and pester.] To vex; to tease. 
Impetiginous (iin-j>e-tij'in-u.s), u. [L. iWf 
■peUginosm, from impctiijo. ' imptetig'miH, 
ring-worm.] Of the nature of or relating to 
impetigo. 

Impetigo (iin-pe-ti'’gcj), 9j. [L., from impietn, 
to ni.sh upon, to attack.] In ‘nied. an erup- 
tion of itching i>u*^ridtJSs appearing in clus- 
tera, and teniiiiiating in a yellow, thin, scaly 
crust. It occurs most frequently on the ex- 
ti'e)nitie.«. 

Impetrable (im'pe-tra-bl), a. Capable of 
being inipetrated or obtained ly petition, 
Impetrate (im'pe-trat), v.t. pret. App. im- 
■patrated; ppr. imiwtrafing. [L. impefro, 
ijiipetraUtm, to obtain— prefix iin for in, an<l 
imtro, to bring to pass.J To obtain by 
prayer or petition ; as, to imjjctrate vecon- 
ciliation. ‘Which de.syre inipetrated and 
obteyneil’ Eall 

Impetratiou (im-pe-tnVshou), u. The act 
of inipetruting or obtaining by prayer or 
petition; specifically, in old English statutes 
the obtaining from the court of Borne of 
benefices and church offices in England 
which by law belonged to the disposition of 
the Icing and other lay patrons. 

In way of impetration procuring the removal or 
alleviation of our crosses. Barrotu. 

Impetrative (im'pe-trfit- iv), a . Tending or 
able to impetrute, or obtain by entreaty. 
Impetratory (im'pe-tra-td-ri), a. Contain- 
ing or expressing entreaty. 

Impetreri To impetrirte or obtain by 
prayer or entreaty. Chaucer. 

Impetuosity (im-pe'tu-os"i-ti), n. [.See Isi- 
I'ETUOUS.] The condition or quality of 
being impetuous; fury; violence; vehe- 
mence; furiousness of temper. 

Impetuous (im-pe'tu-us), a. [L. impetu- 
osus, from impetus, an attack, See larpii:- 
Tus.] 1. Bushing with force aiid violence; 
moving^ Tiipidlji;; furious; forcible ; fierce; 
raging; as, an mipieiuous wind; an impetu- 
ous torrent.— 2. Vehement in feeling; fierce; 
hasty; pjissionatc; violent; a.s,amaiiof im- 
pe two 22 a temper. 

The Irish were distinguished by qvialitios which 
tend to make intefe.stijig rather than prosperous. 
They were an ardent and impetuous, race, easily 
moved to tears or laughter, to fury or to love. 

A/acanlay. 

SVR. forcible, rapid, hasty, precipitate, 
boisterous, furious, violent, raging, fierce, 
passionate. 

Impetuously (im-pe'tfi-us-li), adv. In an 
impetuous manner; violently; fiercely; for- 
cibly; with haste and force. 

Impetuousness (im-pe'tu-us-ues), 9i. The 
condition or quality of being impetuous; 
furiousness; fury; violence; vehemence of 
temper; violence. 

Impetus (ini'pe-tu.s), n. [L., from impeto, 
to rush upon, to attack— bn. for 2 * 91 , on, upon, 
and pieto, to Ml upon.] 1. Force of motion; 
the force with which any body is driven or 
impelled; momentum; as, the impetus of a 
camion -ball. See Force, Mosientum.- 
2, 111 gunnery, the altitude due to the first 
force of projection, or the altitude through 
which a body niiLst fall to acquire a velo- 
city equal to that with whicli the ball is 
discharged from the piece. 

Impeyau, Impeyan Pheasant (inTpi-an, 
im'pi-an fe'zaiit). [After Lady Impey, who 
first attempted to introduce it into Britain, 
but failed,] A large gallinaceous bird be- 
longing to the phe'asaut tribe, and of the 
genus Lophophorus (L. itnpeymius), belong- 
ing to the high cold regions of the Hima- 
laya. Tlie head is surmounted liy a plume 
or crest, the featliers in the male being 
very much elongated. The iilumage of the 
male is of the niost brilliant, changing, me- 
tallic hues— green, steel-blue, violet, and 
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golden lurrmze. The lemiile niul yonng are 
brown motitled witli gray and yellow. The 
impuy is capable of domestication. Its iSTe- 
panlese name inoMv.l aigjiilies bird of gold. 

Impey Piieasaut (im'pi fe'^ant), n. See 
JMI'KYAN. 

iHiphee (inr'fe), n. The African sugar-cane 
(Ifolciaf .sawkimittus). It resembles the 
Oliinerse sugar-cane or Sorghum. See Hoi- 


Impi (im'pc), [African.] A regiment or 
body of South African warriors. 

ImpiCture (hn-pik'tiii'), v,t [ITefiY im, for 
in-, and jiidure. j To paint or impress with 
tile picture of; to make to bear a likeness 
to; to make to re.sem ble. Spanaer, 
Impierce Cim-pers'), vJ. [?refi.\: im for in, 
in, and pierce ] To pierce through; to pene- 
trate. .Draptom 

Impierceable (iin-persVbl), a. [Prefi.v’ im 
for in, not, and K'ot capable 

of being pierced or penetrated. 

Impiety (im-pfe-ti), n, [Fr. impiete, L. im- 
pietas, from impius, impious. See Impious.] 
1. The condition or quality of being impious; 
want of or the opposite of piety; ungodlb 
ness; irreverence towards the Supreme 
Being,— 2. An impious act; an act of wicked- 
ness or iiTeligion: in this sense the word 
has IV idnral, ‘ Guilty of those impieties for 
the which they are now visited.*^ Shalc.^ 
3. Disobedience or want of respect to parents; 
want of filial piety. 

Impignorate (im-pig'ii6r-at), vJ. [L. im 
for i}i, and pignm, pignoris, a. pledge.] To 
pledge or pawn. 

The feianclB (Orkney and Shetland) were then :>«- 
to England. Laing, 


Impignorationt (iin-pig'ner-u"shan),?i. The 
act of pawning. 

Imping (imp'ingX n. A graft; something 
added to a thing to extend or repair it. 

Impinge (im-pinjO. u.i [b. impingo—mi fov 
in, on, upon, and pmipo, to strike. See 
Pact.] To fall against; to dash agaiiifst; to 
clash upon; to strike; to hit. 

Things are reserved in the memor}''by some cor- 
poreal'exuviee and material images, which, having 
impins'ed on the common sense, rebound thence into 
some vacant cells of the brain, : Gla-nville. 


Impingement (im-pinj'ment), u Act of im- 
pinging. 

Impltlgeut <im-pinj'ent), ft. [L. impiin^ens, 
imphiijentis, ppr. of iynplngo. See iMflNaB.] 
Falling against or upon. 

Impingmtet (im-ping'gwat), u.l [h. tm- 
pvngwj, impingiiatu7n-~pTQfix im tOT in, and 
pinguis, fat.] To fatten; to make fat. 

mapingiiatiojit (im-ping-gwtVshon), n. The 
act of making or the process of becoming 
fat. 

Impious (iin'pi-us), fv. [L. mpim—imi for 
m, not, ami plm, pious.] 1. ISTot pious; 

. wanting piety; irreverent towards the Su- 
preme Being; wanting in veneration for God 
an<l his authority; irreligious; profane. 


When viceprevails and impious men bear sway. 
The post of honour is a private station. Addison. 


2. Proceeding from or manifesting irrever- 
ence or contempt for the Supreme Being; 
as, an impious deed; impious language; im- 
%)ious writings. 

Impiously (Im'pi-us-li), adv. In an impious 
manner; profanely; wickedly, 

Impiousness (im^pi-us-nes), n. The condi- 
tion of being impious; impiety. 

Impire, t n. Same as U^npire, Ilidoet 

Impish, (impish), a. Having the qualities of 
an imp. 

Impishly (impTsh-li), adv. After the man- 
ner of an imp; fiendishly; 

Implacability, Implacahleness (im-pm'- I 
ka-luFT-ti, im-pladca-bl-iies), w. The quality i 
of being implacable; inexorableness; irre- 
concilable enmity or anger. 

Implacable (iin-pla"ka-bi), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, md placahlB.} 1. Not placable; 
not to be appea.sed; that cannot be pacified 
and rendered peaceable ; inexorable ; stub- 
born or constant in enmity ; as, an impldc- 
prince; implacahh maliGe, ‘An object 
of imptocaiife enmity/ MaGaulajp, 

His incansement at this moment is so imjiriacabie 
that satisfaction can be none but by pangs of death. 

/ . ■ ■ Shdk, . 

2. Not to be relieved or assuaged. [Rare.] i 
Which wrought them pain j 

; and many a dolorous groan. Milton, \ 

Syn, ITnappoa.5able, inexorable, ifreconcil- | 
able, unrelenting, relentless, unforgiving, ' 
vindictive, pitiless. 

Implacableness. See Implacability. 

Implacably (im-phVka-bli), nd?;. Iii an im- 
placable manner or degree; with enmity not 


to be pacified or subdued; inexorably; as, 
to liate a ]>erson implacahly. 

Implaceiital (in/pla-sen-tal), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not, and placental.] Destitute of a 
placenta, as marsupials and monotreme,s. 
Implacental (ira''pla-sen-tal), n. A mammal 
destitute of a placenta. 

Implant (im-i>lant'), 7^. t. [Prolix im for in, 
in, into, nxid plant.] To set, plant, or infi.x, 
generally for the j)urpose of growth or de- 
velojmient; to insert; to sow; as, to implant 
tlie seeds of virtue or the principles of 
knowledge in the minds of youth; to mi- 
•plant grace in the heart. 

Another cartilage, capable of motion, by the help 
of some muscles tliat were implanted in it, Ray. 

Minds well hnplanied witli solid and elaborate 
breeding. Milton, 

— Implant, Ingraft, Inculcate, Instil, Jw- 
fuse. Principles may be implanted in the 
mind in childhood; they are ingrafted on an 
existing stock later in life; they are mculcated 
(trod in) by authority or by discipline, some- 
times without tsiking root. Sentiments and 
gentler thoughts are imtilled (dropping as 
the dew); or they are infused (poured in) by 
more vigorous effort. Infused sentiments 
are often more partial and less permanent 
than those that are instilled. They are less 
likely to penetrate; they often pass over the 
mind without pervading it. Angus. 
Implantation (im-plant-iVshon), n. The act 
of implanting; the act of setting or infixing 
in the mind or heart, as principles or first 
rudiments. 

Implate(im-plat'), pret. &pp. iwplated; 
l>pr. implatmg, [Prefix itn for in, and plate. ] 
To cover or protect with a plate or plates; 
to sheathe; as, to implate b. ship with iron. 
Implausibility ( im - plaz - bil " i - ti ), n, 
[From implausMe,] The quality of being 
implausible or not specious; want of plams- 
ibiiity. 

Implausible (im-plazT-bl), a. [Prefix ion 
fovin, not, and pHausihle. ] Not plausible or 
specious; not wearing the appearance of 
truth or credibility, and not likely to be 
believed. harangues.’ Swift. 

Implausibleness (im-plazT-bl-nes), n. Im- 
plausibility. 

Implausibly (im-pl([z'i-bli), adv. In an im- 
plausible manner. 

Impleach t (im-plechO> r.t, [Prefix im for 
in, and pleach.] To interweave. 

Tliese talents (that is, lockets) of their hair. 
With twisted metal amorously Shak. 

Implead (im-pledO^ wf. (Prefix im for in, 
aijd plead.] 1. To institute and prosecute a 
suit against in court ; to sue at law; as, the 
corporation shall have power to plead and 
be impleaded.~-% To accuse; to impeach. 

The law of God is said to be impleaded by such 
aspersions. Mountasrn, 

Impleader (ini-pled^er), One who im- 
pleads or prosecutes another; an accuser. 
Impleasingt ( im-plez'ing), a. [Prefix im 
iov in, not, ma pleasing.] Xinpleasing. 
Impledge(im-plej'),, u.f. To pawn. 
Implement (in/ple-ment), n. CL.L. imple- 
mejitimi, from L. inipleo, to fill up— fm for 
in, and pleo, to fill,] 1. The act of fulfil- 
ling or performing ; as, the horse was sent 
in wiplcment ot the bargain. — 2. What- 
ever may supply a want ; especiallj", an in- 
strument, tool, utensil, vessel, or the like; 
as, the of trade pi* of husbandry. 

There may be some hesitation where to draw the 
line between implements and materials ; and some 
things used in production [such as fuel) would 
scarcely in commoh language be called by either 
name. % S. Mill. 

—Implement, Instrument, Tool. See Tool. 
Implement (irn''ple-m 0 nt), r.t 1. To fulfil 
or .satisfy the condition.^ of; to accomplish. 

The chief mechanical requisites of the barometer 
are implemetited in such an instrument as the follow- 
ing. Prof. Nichoi, 

2. To fulfil or perfonn ; to carry into effect 
or execution; as, to a bargain or 

contract. ‘Revenge ... in part carried 
into effect, executed, and imple/mented hy 
the hand of Vanbeest Brown,’ Sir W, BcoU. 
Impletion (im-ple'shon), n. {%, impleQ, 
impletvnn, to fill up— wn for in, and pled, 
to fill.] 1. The act of filling ; the state of 
being full. 

Theoplirastus conceiveth, upon a plentiful 
tion, there may succeed a disruption of the inatris. 

Sir T. Browne. 

2. That Which fills up; filling. : Coleridige. 
Implex (in/pleks), a. [1. implec&m, pp. of 
implecto, to infold, entangle— for in, in, 
into, and pZccfo, to plait.] Infolded; intri- 
cate; entangled; complicated. 


The fable of every poem is, accortliug to Aris- 
totle’s division, either simple or iiHple.x. It is c.-illed 
simple when there is no change of fortune in it: 
implex, when the fortune of the chief actor changes 
from bad to good, or from good to bad. AddUan. 

Implexion (im-pielFshon), n. [L. implcscm^ 
implexionis, from implecto, to infold. See 
Implex.} The act of infolding or involving; 
the state of being infolded or involved ; in- 
volution. [Hare,] 

Implexous (im-pleks'us), a. In hot. en- 
tangled; interlaced, 

Implialble (im-plFa-bl), n. (Prefix im for in, 
not, am\ pliaUe.] Notidiable; unyielding. 
Implicate (im'pli-kat), u.t pret. & pp. im- 
jjlicated; iipr. implicating. [L, impUco, 
impUcatmn—im for in, in, into, and plico, 
to fold. ] 1. To infold ; to entangle. 

The ingretlieijts of saltpetre do so mutually im/fli. 
cate and hinder each other. Boyle. 

2, To bring into connection with; to show or 
prove to be connected or concerned; as, the 
evidence does not implicate the accused Iver- 
son in this conspiracy.— Implicate, Invoice, 
Untangle. Implicate and involve are similar 
words, but with a marked difference. Tlie 
first means to fold mio a thing; the second, 
to o‘oll into it. What is folded, however, 
may Ive folded but once or partially; what 
is involved is rolled many times. Hence 
men are said to be implicated, when they 
have taken but a small share in a tran.sac- 
tion; they are said to be involved when tliey 
are deeply concerned. Criminal charges are 
generally clear and soon settled; men are 
implicated in them. Taw suits and debts 
are intricate and embarrassing, and those 
I who are involved find it hard "to get free. 

I Angm. Implicate is always used of iiersons; 

I involve may be used of persons or things, 
both words being always metaphorieaily 
employed. Untangle is used literally or me- 
taphorically, and signifies to involve so that 
extrication is a matter of extreme difficulty 
Implication (in/pli-k{V'shon), n. [L. iinpli- 
catio, implicationis, from implico, implicat- 
tm, to infold. See Implicate.] l. The act 
of implicating or state of being implicated ; 
involution; entanglement. 

Three* principal causes of firmness are, the gross- 
ness, the quiet contact, and the implication of the 
component parts. Boyle. 

2. An implying, or that which is implied but 
not expressed; an inference, or something 
which may fairly be understood though not 
e.xpressed in words. 

Whatever things, therefore, it was asserted that the 
king might do, it was a nece.s.sary implication that 
there were other things wbicli he could not do, 

Hitllam, 

Implicative (im'pli-kat-iv), a. Teiuling to 
implicate. 

Implicatively (im'pli-kat-iv-li), adv. By 
implication. 

Implicit (im-pli'sit), a. [L, implicitm, ii'om 
impUco, implicitum, and implicatum, to in- 
fold. See Implicate.] l. Infolded; entan- 
gled; complicated. [Rare.] 

In his woolly fleece 

I ding implicit. Pope. 

2. Tacitly comprised; fairly to be understood, 
though not expressed in -words; implied. 

* An implicit compact.’ South. — 3. Arising 
from or based on iritinmcy with or reliance 
on another; entirely depending or resting 
on something else ; hence, free from doubt 
or questioning; settled; deep-rooted; as, we 
give implicit credit or confidence to the 
declarations of a person of known veracity 

Back again to implicit faith I fall. Donne. 

— Implicit function. See UtvpUcit Fwmtion 
under Explicit. 

Implicitly (im-pli'sit-Ii), adv. In an impli- 
cit manner : (a) by inference deducible imt 
not expressed in words; by implication; im- 
pliedly; virtually. 

He that denies this (the providence of God)i im' ' 
denies his existence, Bentley. 

(6) By connection with something else ; de- 
pendently ; with unreserved confidence ; 
without doubting or without examining evi- 
dence. ^ . ■■■: 

Learn not to dispute the methods of his providence, 
but humbly and implicitly to acquiesce in and adore 
them, Atterlmry. 

Implicitness (im-pli'sit-nes), n. The state 
of being implicit; the state of trusting with- 
out reserve. 

Impliedly (im-plidTi), adv. By implication. 
Imploration (im-pldr-iVshon), m The act 
of imploring; earnest supplication. 
Imploratort (im-pldr’at-Or), One who 
implores or entreats. A' Implorators oi un- 
holy suits.’ Shah. 


Fate, ffir, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 


IMPLOES 


Implore (im-nlui-'), vJ. pvefc. itpp. implorctl; 
ppr. uHploi’fiitj. implurer; L. impku'u— 
im for in, on, upon, and ploro, to ory outj 
To call \ipoii or fur, in supplication; to bo- 
seech; to pray earnestly; to petition with 
ui'A’oncy; to entreat; to ask earnestly; tn 
be*?: followed directly by the word express- 
ing the thing' sought or the person who is 
entreated; as, to implore the forgiveness of 
sins; to implore mercy. ‘Implormg all the 
gods that reign above, ’ Pope. 

I kneel, and then ivtplore her blessing. Shak, 

Syn. To supplicate, beseech, entreat, crave, 
beg, solicit 

Implore (im-plorO, r.i. To entreat; to beg. 
Implore t (im-plor'), n.. Earnest supplica- 
tion. * With piercing words and pitiful im- 
plore. ’ Spteimer. 

Implorer (im-plor'er), 71 . One w'ho im- 
Xdores. 

Imploringly (im-plor^ing-li), ndv. In an iin- 
jdoring manner. 

Implumed, Implumous (iin-plumd', ini- 
pluiu'us), «. [Prefix im for in, not, and 
plume, phtmons,] Having no plumes or 
feathers. 

Implunge (ini-plunjO, [Prefix im for In, 
andp^'UHif/c.l To plunge; to immerse. 
Impluvilim (im-phVvi-un)), n. |X., from im- 
pluo, to rain into — fm for in, into, and 
pUw, to rain.] In ana, arch, a term which 
denoted, in the houses of the ancient ito 



mans, a basin in the middle of the atrium 
or entrance-hall, below tlie comidiivinm or 
open space in the roof, to receive the rain. 
Xee ATRIUM. 

Imply (im-pli')» pret & pp. implied; 
ppr. im-plpinij. [Formed as if from an O.Fr. 
ft.irm implier, from L. wiplico—m, and plica, 
to fold. See Implicate, and comp, apply, 
reply, ph/.l l.t To infold or involve; to 
wrap ujj. 

1 fis bliishingf face in foggy cloud implyes. Spenser, 

2. To involve or contain in substance or 
essence, or by fair inference, or by construc- 
tion of law, when not expressed in word.s; 
to contain by implication or as a conse- 
quence; to include virtually; to signify; to 
import. 

Where a laalicjous act Is proved, a nmlkious inten- 
tion is implied. Sherlock. 

at To attribute; to ascribe; to refer. 

Whence might this distaste arise ? 

. . , your perverse and peevish will, 

To which I most imply it. y. Webster. 
Syn. To include^ involve, comprise, import, 
mean^ denote, signify. 

Impocket (im-pok'et), u.f. [Prefix im for 
rn, ancV pocket.] To pocket, 

Impoison (im-poi'zn), %t. Same as Bni- 
pof&'oa (which see). 

Impoisoaer (im-poi'zn-6r), n. A poisoner, 
.BeaxL&Fl: 

Impoisonment (iin-pofisn-nient), w. Em- 
poisonment. 

Impolarilyt (ira-p61'a-ri-li), adv. [Prefix im 
for in, and polary. ] J^Tofe in the direction of 
the poles. 

Being impolmdly o-dioined unto a more vigorous 
loadstone it will, in a short time, e.'sehange its poles, 
Sir T. Broione. 

Impolicy (im-poli-si), m. [Prefix im for in, 
not, anti poliay.} The quality of being im- 
I)olitie; inexpedience; unsuitableness to the 
end proposed; bad policy; defect of wisdom. 

The schemes of Providence and nature are too 
deeply laid, to be overthrown by mau's 

Horsley. 

Impolished (im-poTisht), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, andpofiWicd.] Unpolished; rude. 


rm 


IMPORTUHE 


Impolite (mi-pohiU), a, llTctix im fur in, 
not, audp<)/fh;.| Kot jiulitc; nut of |udishcd 
manners; impolite; nneivil; rude. 

I never saw .such impolite confusion at any country 
wedding in Britain. A. Hnammond. 

Impolitely (im-p61-itdi), adc. In an impo- 
lite riiunner; uncivilly. 

Impoliteness (im-pOi-it'nes), «. Incivility; 
want <U’ good manners; rudeness. 
Impolitic (ini-podit-ik), a. [ITelix im for in, 
not, iim\ politic.] ;Not politic; wanting po- 
licy or prudent management; unwise; im- 
lu'udent; imlLscrect; injudicious; an, an im- 
palitze ruler, law, or mea.sure, 

Impolitieal (im-p61-it'ik-al), a. impolitic. 
Impolitically (im-iiol-it'ik-al-li), adv. Im- 
politicly. 

Impoliticly (im-po'lit-ik-li), adv. In an iu)- 
politic manner; without policy or forecast; 
unwisely; imprudently; indi.screetly. 

In the purfitiits of thefr own reniedies, they do it so 
impoliticly. Bacon. 

Impoliticness (im-po'lit-ik-nes), -n. Quality 
of lieing impolitic. 

Imponderabilit}^ (im-pon'dbr-{i-]>il"i.ti), 71 . 
The quality of being imponderable. 
Imponderable (im-ponMer-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
iintovin, and ponderable.] iS^ot ponderable; 
without sensil»le weight. 

Imponderable (im-pou'dor-a-bl), ?i. In 
p/iipbh', a thing which has no appretnaliie 
weight; a term formerly applied to heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism, on the 
supposition that they weru material sub- 
stances yet destitute of weiglit, or of irtap- 
preciable weight. 

ImponderablenesB ( im-pon M^r-a-hl-nes ), 
•n. State or quality of being iniponderahle. 
ImpoBderous (im-pon'der-us), a. [Prefix im 
for in, not. and pondcron.^,] ISot poiuier- 
ous; not having sensible weight; impon- 
derable. 

Imponderoiisness (irn-poiiMcr-us-nes), ?/. 
State or ipiality of being imponderous, 
Impone (im-ponO, v.t, [L. impono—im for 
i}i, tmd pono, to place, to lay.] To laydown; 
to lay, as a stake or wager. 


for in, i.ut, and portable.] Inauppurtablo; 
not to be endured. 

.So both at once lum charge on either syde 
Witli hideous strokes, and importable jjower. 

Spenser, 

Importance (iw-portans), ?i. 1. The qua- 
lity being important; weight; conse- 
quence; signiheance. 

! Thv ravn know, 

1 Nor bound thy narrow view'j tr» things below. Pope, 

j 2, t Thing imported or implied; matter; stil.)- 
j jeet; nieaiiing; Bignificanee; imiiort. 

I It liad fjeeii pity you should have been put to- 
! gcther witli so niortrd a piii'i.»o.se as then each bore, 
j upost importance of HO slight and tnvi.al a natnre, 

I ' , Shnk, 

{ The wisest beholder . , . could not r,ay if tlie im- 
I portance were 2'i^y or sorrow. Shak, 

\ 2,1 Urgent request; solicitation; impru'tii- 
i nity, 

our isHportance hither is he ensue, Shak. 

i Importancyt (im-poi-t'an-si), n. Import- 
j ancij. 

We cfJUsidcT 

J The iwportancy of to the Tnrk. .Shak. 

Important (ira-porFunt), «. [Fr. important. 
See iMBoitT, r.f.J 1. Full of ur bearing im- 
port, weight, or coiiBetiiierice; momentous; 
Wfciglity ; material ; infinential : grave. — 
2. t Having physical weight; forcible. 

He fierctly .tt liiin tlew, 

And ivitli outrage him assailed. Spenser, 

S, t Iniportimate; urgently solicitous, [In 
this aeu.se prolsiii^ly ti colloquial corruption 
of iniportimafe.] 

U the prince be too important, tell him there is 
me.'isure in every thitsg. Shak. 

Importantly (ini-porUant-li), adv. In an 
important manner; weightily; forcibly. ^ 
Importation(im-p6rt-H'.s}ion), ■«. [Fr,;froni 
impm'L] 1, The net or practice of import- 
ing or of hnnging from another coimtry or 
.state; opposeil to exportation.— 2, That wldch 
is imported; -wares or commodities isitro- 
duced into a country from abroad.— ;j.t The 
act of carrying or conveying; c<iiiveyance. 

Instniments . . . \\dnch sevvcifor ifnportationnnd 
receptian of the blood. JJr. yoim Smith. 


Against the which he has imponed, as I take it, 
.six French rapiers and poniard.'}. Shak. 

Impoort (im-poF), v.t, [Prefix im for in, 
and poor.] To impoverish. BirT. Jlrmyne. 
Inipopularl (im-pop'u-Mr), a. Unpopular. 
Bolrnghroke. 

Impofosity (im-pdr-o.sT~ti). n. [Prefix im 
for t/i, not, and poro6'i7p.] Want of iiorosity; 
compacfcnuss that excliutes pores. 

ImporOBS (iin-por'us), a. f Prefix rmfor in, 
not, and pfo’ans.] De.stitnte of pores; very 
close or compact in texture; solid. 

Import (im-porf/), 1 ;. f. [L. importo—ini for 
in, and porto, to liring or carry.] 1. 'I’o firing 
into a place or region from abi’fuul; to intro- 
duce from without; to bring frrmi a foreign 
country or jurisdiction, or from another 
state, into one’s own country, jurisdiction, 
or state: opposed to export 

For Eiis I would sail witli ubno.st speed, 

To import twelve mares, Avhich there luxurious feed. 

Pope. 

2 . To hear or convey within, as moaning; to 
include, as signification i>r intention; to 
me.an; to signify; to imply. 

Every petition . . . doth . . . aiway.s import a 
nmititude of speakers together. Hooker, 

3. To be of importance, moment, or conse- 
quence to; to have a hearing on; to con- 
cern. 

Her length of sickness, with what else more serious 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. Shak. \ 

Ifl endure it, what it you? Drydat, ! 

Syn, To introduce, convey, denote, mean, j 
signify, imply, interest, concern. j 

Import (inYport), m 1 . That which is im- 
ported or brought into a country from an- j 
other country or state; wares or commodi- | 
ties brought into a country from without its ; 
boundaries. I 

I take the imports from, and not the exports to, j 
these conquests, as the measure of these advantages \ 
■winch we derived from them. Bnrke, j 

2. That which a word, phrase, or document i 
contains or bears as its signiilcfition or inten- | 
tion; intended significance; purport; mean- ' 
ing; also, the intended application or inter- ; 
pretation of an action, of events, and the like; ! 
as, the import of a question or oliservation. ^ 

3, Importance; weight; consequence. [In | 
this sense formerly jironouncetl ini-porU.] 

"What are we doing, a great part of us, but chns- * 
ing the shows of our sen.ses, and magnifying their im- s 
pirtP H.BushneU. 

Importable (iin-p6rt''a-bl), a. That may be 
imported. 

Importablet (im-pdrt'a-bl), a. [Prefix im 


Importer (im-i'ibrt'er), n. One who imporfc.s; 
ii inei'chant wlni by himself or hi.*? ngc'iifc 
bring.s goods from amdher country or Btate. 

Importlesst im-portTcs), a. Without im- 
port; of no ■'iveight or consequence:. ‘ 
ter nee(lle.s3, of impurtleHn burden.’ Shak. 

Imporbiinablet (im-poUtfm-a-lil), a. Heavy; 
insupportable. “ liuportmiaMc biirdeiis,' 
SirT, More. 

ImportuBacy (im-por'tu-na-si), 71 . The 
quality of being importunate; importunate- 
ness; importuiiity. 

Art thou not nsli.-unc-d 

To wrong him with thy f Shak. 

Importunate (im-poUttt-nat), a. [L. iui- 
po/tmixih'. See Importune.} 1. Ince.s.sanfe 
in solicitation; overpressing in request or 
denumd; unreasonably solicitous; troublo- 
somely urgent; _pertinad< ms; te.asing. ‘An 
importmmte suitor.' Smalridyc. *lmpor~ 
tunate curiosity.’ WheweU.~~2.] Trouble- 
some; not easy to be borne. ‘ Imjjortimate 
accidents.’ Doxme, 

Importunately <ira-iiorTu-nat-li), adv. In 
an importunate manner; with pressing soli- 
citation. 

Importunateness (ini-por'tu-nat-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being importunate ; 
urgent and pressing solicitation. 

Importunatort (im-poFtu-nat-er), 71 . One 
wdio importunes. 

iBiportuiie (iiu-por-tun'’ or im-porTiin), a. 
[Fi’. importan, importunate, trouble.somo; 
L. importunus, unfit, distressing, uncivil, 
I’ude— fni for in, and portua, a liaVboiir, lit. 
not having or furnishing a harbour; comp. 
opypoThme.] 1. Pressing in request; trouble- 
some by frequent demands ; vexatious; ur- 
gent; unreasonable. 

Of .all other atTections it (eiivyj is the most impor- 
tune and continual. Bacon. 

2. Un.seasonable ; inopportune ; untimely; 
cruel; savage. ‘The too importtuie fate.' 
Speimer, 

Importune (im-por-tun', sometimes im- 
poi-^tun), v.t pret. & pp. imjiortuned; ppr. 
impoi'txining. [Fr. importuner, Sp. impor- 
timdr. It. and L.L. impurtimM'e, to be 
troublesome to; to importune, from L. im- 
■portAbnus, Seo Importune, «.] 1. To re- 
quest with urgency ; to press with solici- 
tation; to solicit earne-stly; to urge with 
frequent or unceasing application; to annoy 
with nnremittiiig demands. 

Ministers and residents here have perpetiinlly im- 
portuned the court with unreasonable demands. 

swtyt. 


cli, chain; bh, Be, loo7i; g, £ro; 3 % job; h, Fr. to?i; iig, ship; tb, fhen; th, f/iin; w, idg; wh, idiig; zh, ajure.— See Hey. 



IMPORTUNE 

2.t To imjKH’fc; to zwply; to iiieaij. 

Btit the sage v/isaiai telh^s (as he has redd) 

That it o/tv/j.‘i?r* 

Importune (ini-po2'4mi', sometimes im-poi*^- 
tfm), v.i To .solicit earnestly aiul repeat- 
caiy. 

Too Jow fora bribe, and too proud to tmporHtne, 

I te had not a proHpect of mending his fortune. 

Gyay^ 

Xmnortunelyt (im-por-tunai), adjx>. In an 
importune or importunate manner; with 
urucnfc solicitation; incessantly; eontinually; 
tronWesoinely; unseasonably; improperly. 
The palmer bent his ear unto the noise, 

To weet who called so Spsttse^. 

Tiie constitutions that the apo-stles made concern- 
ing deacons and widows are, witli much iinpommity, 
blit very vnpifrtieiteiy urged by the disciplinarian.s, 
Sanderson. 

Ihiportuner (iin-por-tun'er)> u. One who 
Importunes or urges witli earnestness. 
Importunity (im-por-tuii'i*ti), n. [Fr. im- 
poriimiti'; -L, importuniteti^y from imporiu- 
?iws, unfit, distressing. See Importune. 3 The 
quality of being importunate; pressing 
solicitation ; urgent request; aiiplication 
urged with troublesome frequency or per- 
tinacity. 

Importuous (ini-port'ii-u,s), a. [L. impor- 
tuomis—pTeiix m for ijiy not, and portu- 
oms, abounding in harbours, from porttt6% a 
harbour.] Without a port, haven, or har- 
bour. [Rare.] 

Imposable (im-p67/a-l}l),«. Capable of being 
imposed or laid on. 

Imposableness (im-pozVbl-nes), n. State 
of being imposable. 

!Em.pose (im-pdzO> vJ. pr&t tfc pp. imposed; 
ppr. imposing. [Fr. imposGr—im for in, on, 
upon, and poser, to place. See Co3 IP0 SE, 
Pose,} 1. To lay on ; to set on ; to put; to 
place or deposit; as, to imptose the hands in 
the ceremony of ordination or of confirma- 
tion. 

It was here that Xerxes imposed a stupendous 
bridge of bouts. Gibbon. 

Cakes of salt and barley (she) did 
Within a ivicker basket. Chapman, 

2. To lay, as a burden, tax, toll, duty, 
penalty, command, law, restriction, and the 
like; to levy; to inflict; to enjoin; hence, to 
lay on or place over, as something burden- 
some or liateful or regarded as sueli; as, the 
legislature imposes taxes for the support of 
government; penalties are imposed on those 
who violate the laws. 

On impious realms and barh’rous kings impose 
Thy plagues. JPope, 

"When industry hag not come up to the liinit fw- 
ppsed by capital, government may, in various ways, 
for example, by importing additional labdiirers, 
bring it nearer to that limit. 

3. To fix on; to impute. [Rared 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that 
unto the iirst cause wdiich we impose wot on the 
second. Sir T. Browne, 

4 . To obtrude fallaciously; to palm. 

Our poet thinks not fit 
To impose upon you what he writes for wit 

Dryd&n. 

5. t To subject by way of punishment. 

Impose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my sin. Shak. 

6. In priniimj, to arrange the pages, as of a 
sheet, adjusting the spaces between them, 
and fastening them into a chase. —To im~ 

on., to pass or put a trick or deceit on; 
to deceive; to victiiiiize. 

Ihiposet (im-p620> Command; injunc- 
tion. 

According to your ladyship’s 
1 am thus early come. Shak. 

Imposementt (im-poz^mont), n. Imposi- 
tion. 

Imposer (im-poz'6r), ib One who imposes 
or lays on; onewho enjoins. 

The of these oaths might repent. 1 

; ^ ^ PValtOH. 

Imposing (im-pOzdng), p, and a. 1. baying 
on; enjoining; deceiving. —2, Adapted to, 
impress forcibly; impressive; commanding; 
stately; majestic; as, an imposing iiir or 
manner. 

Large and edifices imbosonied iu the 

groves of some rich valley. Bp, Hobnri, 

Imposingly (im-pdz'ing-li), adv. In an im- 
posing manner. 

Imposingness (im-pQzfing-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being imposing or 
impressive. 

Imposing - stone, Imposing -tatile ( im - 
pozTng-ston, Im-poz'liig-ta-bl), n. In 
printing, a table of stone or metal on which 
the pages or columns of type are imposed 
or made into forms. 

Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, h^r; pine 


Imposition ( im-po-zi'shmi ), n. ^ [ Directly 
from impose or from L. im^jositio, 
tionlH,ivom impono,mpositum, to impose— 
im for in. on, and pono, to place. ] 1. The act 
of imposing: («) the act of laying, putting, or 
placing on; the act of affixing or putting to. 

The Church of Rome held that Episcopacy was 
of clivitie institution, find that certain siiperii.'itiii'fil 
graces of a high order had been transmitted by the 
'imposition of hands through fifty generations from 
the Seven tvho received tlieir commission on the 
Galilean Mount to the bishops who met at Trent. 

Macauiay. 

(b) The act of levying, enjoining, inflicting, 
and the like. ‘The imposition of taxes.’ 
Milton. ‘ The imposition of strict laws. ’ MU' 
ton. (e) In xm 7 itmg, the act of arranging 
the pages of a sheet upon the imposing- 
stone, adjusting the spaces between them, 
and fastening them into a chase.— 2. The act 
of imposing” upon or deceiving. — 3. That 
whicli is laid on, levied, inflicted, enjoined, 
and the like, as a burden, tax, duty, com- 
mand, law, restriction, and the like. 

Let it not be made, contr.ary to its own nature, the 
occasion of strife, a narrow spirit, and unreasonable 
imposttions on the mind and practice. IFatts. 

\ L A trick or deception put or laid on others; 
a fraud; a delusion; an imposture. 

Being; acquainted with his hand, I had no reason to 
suspect an imposition. SimUiett. 

5, In schools of colleges, an exercise enjoined 
oh pupils as a punishment. 

Literary tasks, called imposiimis, or frequent 
compulsive attendances on tedious and uniinproving 
exercises in a college hall. IVarton. " 

Impositor (im-poz'i-t6r), n. One wlio im- 
poses; an impose!*. 

ImposaihilificatiOE ( im - pos ' i-bil-i-fl-krT'- 
shon), 71. The act of rendering impossible, 
or condition of being rendered impossible. 
Coleridge. 

Impossihilitate (im-pos'i-bil'T-tat), 0. a. To 
render impossible. Southey. 

Impossibility (im-posT-bil'T-ti), u. 1. The 
state or quality of being impossible; im- 
practieabilifcy. ‘ They confound difficulty 
\fi%\i i'mpos, 3 ihiUty.' South. —' 2 ,. That which 
is impossible ; that wliich cannot be done, 
thought, endured, and the like. 

This being a manifest impossibility in itself. Hooker. 

Impossible (im-posfl-bl), a. [Fr., from L. 
imposBibUis — im for m, not, and possi- 
bife, possible, from posb'zz'iu, to be able,] 
Not pos.sible; not capable of being ; inca- 
pable of being done, thought, endured, and 
the like ; unattainable in the nature of 
things or by the means at command; imprac- 
ticable; unachievable. 

With men this is i 7 npos.<rible; but with God all things 
are possible. Mat. xix. 26. 

What may be called a mathem.atical impassibility is 
that w’bich involves .in absurdity and self-eontradic- 
tion; e.£-. that two straight lines shonkl inclose a space 
is not only itnpos-vible but inconceivable, as it would be 
at variance with the definition of a straiglit line. And 
itsliouldbe observed that inability to accomplish any- 
thing which is, in this sense, impossible, implies no 
limitation of power, and is compatible even with omni- 
potence in the fullest sense of the word. A bp. IVhately. 

—InvpossiUe qumititg, iit math, an ima- 
ginary quantity. -See iMAdiNARr.— J/«- 
possible, hiipraaticahle. Mnpossible means 
that a thing caimot be elfected or even 
supposed to be effected, being theoretically 
as well as practically incapable of accom- 
l^lishment; while impracticable refers rather 
to a thing so hard to effect by reason of diffi- 
culties that its accomplishment is beyond 
our power. Thus, it may be fmpmctwahZe 
to extort money from a miser, but it is not 
impossible; or the construction of a railway 
over a morass may he impraeticahle, but 
not impossible, if all considerations of outlay 
are throum aside. It has been said that 
‘ nothing is impossible, but many things are 
hnpraeiimble.* 

Impossible t (im-posT-bl), n. An impossi- 
bility. 

We look for it onb? from him, to whom our impos- 
sibles ate none. GlawvUle, 

Impossibly (im-posT-bli), adn. Not pos- 
sibly. 

Impost (im'pdst), n. [O.Fr. fzjipost, Fr. 
impfjt, L. impositim, from impono, im- 

: posiUim, to lay upon. See l3i:po.smoN. ] 
1, That which is Imposed or levied; a tax, 
tribute, or duty, often imposed by autho- 
rity; particularly, a duty or tax laid by 
government on goods imported; a customs- 
duty.-— 2. In arch, the point where an arch 
rests on a wall or column. It is usually 
marked by horizontal mouldings, but some- 
times these are absent, especially in Gothic 
architecture, where different forms of im- 
posts ai'e used. Imposts have been classed 
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! into contmuoiis imposts, where the arch 
mouldings are carried down the pier ; (Us- 
contvmwus imposts, where the arch mould- 
ings abut and 

mgs springfrom 
a capital, and 
are different 
from those of 
the pier ; and 
banded iinposts, 
i lK filMi !l 11: where the pier 

1; ill |l| |i: i II ■ and arch have 

I' pil I I I ' the same mould- 
ings. 

A A, Shafted Impost, Au-strey 

Church, Warwickshire, (lin-JJOS tU-illdt), 
D.L [.See Lm.- 
POSTHU3IE, 71 .] To form an abscess; to 
gather; to collect pus or purulent matter 
in any part of an animal body. 
Impostllumate-(im-posTu-mat), v.t pret. <fc 
IJI). imposthumated; ppr. imposthumatuig. 
To affect with an imposthume or abscess; to 
make swollen or bloated. 

Our vices imposthmnate om: fames. Buck, 

ImpostlmmateOm'pas'tu-mat), a. Swollen 
with corrupt or purulent matter. 
Imposthumation (im-posTu-ma"shon). n. 
1. The act of forming an abscess. —2. An 
abscess; an imposthume. 

Iinpostiliime (im-posTQm), n. [A corrup- 
tion of aposteme, apostume. See Afoste 3 ie. ] 
A collection of pus or purulent matter m 
any part of an animal body; an abscess. 
Imposthume (im-pos'tffm), v.i. and t. Thu 
same as Imposthmnate, 

Impostor (im-poa'tSr), n. [L. im^ioHtor, 
from wiipono. See l3ix>0SE. ] One who 
imposes on othevs; a person who assumes 
a character for the purpose of decei>tion; a 
deceiver under a false character. ‘ Th.sit 
grand or the devil.’ South. 
linpOStorsMp (im-po.sTer-ship), n. The 
character or practice of an impostor, ‘An 
e.xaminer and discoverer of this impostor- 
tihip.’ MiltO’n. 

Impostress, Impostrix (im-pos'tres, im- 
pos'triks), n. A female impostor. ‘The 
impostress, Elizabeth Barton.’ Bacon. ‘S(? 
notorious an mpostrfa:,’ Fuller. 
Impostrous (im-pos‘triis), a. Characterized 
by imposition. ‘I^npostrous pretence of 
knowledge.’ G'rofe. 

Imposturaget (im-pas'tur-aj), n, Imposi. 
tion. ‘Count them any hurtful vmpos-^ 
tu 7 'age.* Je 7 \ Taylor. 

Imposture (im-pos'tiir), 71. [Fr., from L. 
wipostivra, from impono, vmpos:itimi, to put 
upon, to deceive. See Impose.] The act 
or conduct of an impostor; deception prac- 
tised under a false or assumed character; 
fraud or imposition. 

Form new legends, 

Aiici fill the world with follies and ijfiposhirss, 
yohitson. 

8yn. Cheat, fraud, trick, imposition, delu- 
sion. 

Irapostnxed (im-pos'turd), a. Having the 
nature of imposture. Bern, tb FI. 
ImpostuxOTls (im-po{5'tur-us), a. Deceitful, 

* A proud, lustful, imposttiTous villain.' i>r. 
£r. hloi'e. 

Impostm'y t (im-pos'tu-ri), -m Imposition; 
imposture; deceit. Fuller. 

Impotence (im'pd-teus), 71, 1. The condi- 
tion or quality of being impotent; want of 
strength or power, animal or intellectual; 
weakness; feebleness; inability; imbecility; 
defect of power, natural or adventitioiis,^to 
perform anything. 

The impotence of exercising animal motion attends 
feverg. Ai'MiUmot. : 

0, of mind in body strong? Milien. 

% Want of procreative power; mability to 
copulate or beget children; also, sometimes, 
sterility ; barrenness. —3. Want of moral 
restraint; ungovernable passion. 

Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire, v 

Belike through impotence, or unaware? Milton. 

Impotency (im^po-ten-si), n. Same as 
Impotence. 

Impotent (im'po-tent), a. [Fr., from T. 
impotens, i7npote7iiis, unable — im for in, 
not, and potaiw, able.] 1. Not potent; 
wanting power, strength, or vigour, phy- 
sical, intellectual, or moral; deficient in 
capacity ; wejik ; feeble. ‘ 0 most lame 
and impotent conclusion ! ’ Shale. 

I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 

Nor save. Addison. 


note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; xi, Sc. abune; 
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2. \VHiitiiij4 thf power of proiireutloii; dewti- 
tute of the power of sexiuit iiitereoiu'BO or of 
he.t^etting'ohiMreij; also, sonietiines, sterile; 
barren. ' tlie pow(*r of solf-re- 

straiiifc; flewtitiite of Helf-eoniniund ; uu- 
giiveriitible; violent ‘ Impotent ofUmtsnt, 
her silence broke.’ Drijden. 

Impotent (im'po-tunt), 7; , (.)ne who h fee]>le, 
iuilrin,, or languishing' under disease. 

Your task shall be 

With ail the fierce encleavottr of your wit, 

To enforce tlie pained impotent to smile, S/caA'. 

Impotently (im'pd>tent-li), (titi). In an ini^ 
poktufc manner; weakly; without pon er over 
the itassiwis. 

He loves her most Burtm. 

Impound (im-ponink), i'. [jp?-and povntl 
See ToUND.] 1, To put, shut, or coniine in, 
or as in, a pound or close pen; to restrain 
wthin limits; to coniine; as, to impoimd 
unruly or stray horses, cattle, &c. 

But taken and impounded, as a stray, 

The kins,'’ of Scots. 5/srtA. 

The p;reat care was rather how to impound the 
rebels. Bacon. 

2. To take po.s.se.ssion of, as of a document 
produced as evidence in a trial, in order that 
a prosecution may be instituted in respect 
of it if deemed necessary. 

Impoundage (im-poundTij), n. The act of 
inipounding, as cattle. i 

Impounder (im-pound'er), n. One wlio i 
impounds. i 

Impoverisli (im-pov'^r-ish), v.t [Prefix i 
im, iutens. , and .Fr. pauvre, poor, ,See I’uon. J 

1, To make poor; to reduce to poverty or 
indigence; as, idleness and vice are sure b‘> 
wi230V(msh iudividiials aud families.— 2. To 
exhaust the strength, richness, or fertility 
of ; as, to im^iovemh land ijy freipient crop- 
ping. 

Impoverislier (lm-pov'6r-ish-er), n. One 
who or that which impoverishes, 
ImpoverisMyt (ini-pov^er-ish-li), adv. So 
as to impoverLsh, 

Impoverislmient (im-pov'6r-ish-inent), n. 
The act of impoverishing, or state of being 
impoverished; a reducing to indigence; ex- 
haustion; drain of wealth, richness, or fer- 
tility. 

Impower (im-imu'^r), u.f. To empower 
(which see). 

Impracticability (iin-prak'ti-ka-biri-ti), n. 
[Sea iMrRACTiGxiBLE.] 1. The state or fina- 
lity of being impracticable; infeasibility. 

I'liere would be a great waste of tiftie and trouble, 
and an inconvenience often amounting to impraett* 
cahility, if consumers could only obtain the article.'! 
they want by treating directly with the producers, 
y.S,MilL 

2. XTntractableness; stubbornness. 
Impracticable (im-prak'ti-ka-bl), <t. [Pre** 

fix im for in, not, umi praeMoable.'i 1. Not 
practicable; not to be practised, performed, 
or effected by human means or by the means 
at command; as, it is impraoticahle for a 
man to lift a ton by his unassisted strength, 
hut not invpractimhle for |i man aided by a 
mechanical power. •—2, Incapable of being 
dealt with or managed; not to be easily 
acted upon ; untraotable ; unmanageable ; 
stubborn. 

That fierce, nature 

Is governed by a dainty-fingered girl. Porve. 
Patriotic but loyal men went away disgusted afresh 
with the impracticable arrogance of a sovereign, 
whose errors they had but too much reason to con- 
demn and deplore. Palfrey. 

8, Incapable of being passed or travelled; 
as, an impractieaUe Toa.d.—ImpombU, Im- 
praetieable. See under Impossible. 
Impracticableness (im-prak'ti-ka-bl-nes), 
n. Impracticability (which see). 
Impracticably (im-prak''ti-ka-bli), adv. In 
an impracticable manner. ‘Morality not 
impi'acticablif rigid.’ Jofinmi. 

Impractical (im-prak'ti-kal), a. [Prefix im 
for not, and practical. ] Not practical; 
unable or unwilling to use knowledge for 
useful purposes; having no regard for the 
ordinary affairs of life or for worldly pru- 
dence. 

A man who had never got ahead in the world, and 
•who never mod to; a many-sided indefinite sort of 
man ; a man wlio had proved himself in .all the active 
concerns of life a visionary and impractical fellow, 
NarpePs Monthly, 

Imprecate (im'pre-kat), v.t. pret. & pp. im- 
precated; ppr. imprecating. [L. iviprecor, 
imprecatns—im for wi, on, and preccr, to 
pray. See PUAY.] 1. To call doivn, as a 
cur.so, calamity, or punishment, by prayer. 

/mpreciite the vengeance of Keaven on t)ie guilty 
empire. Mickle, 

2, To invoke a curse or evil upon. 
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In vain vve blast the Minister of Fate, 

.A.nt.1 tile fisrlern physicianri iinpncats. Riichrster, 

Imprecation. (Tm-itrc-kft^dion), 7k [L, im- 

preeatw, from iwprechr. ,see IMPRECATE.] 
Thu act of imprecating or invoking wil 
on anyone; a prayer that a cui'su or caia- 
inity may fall on any otie.— Sy.v, Curse, exo 
cration, malefliction, anathema. 
Imprecatory (inT]jre-kA,t-o-ri), a. of tlio 
nature of or containing an irnprucatiun; in- 
voking evil or a cuinu;*' maledictory. 
Imprecision (im-iire-siV.hou), n. [Prolix iui 
for in, not, aiiil prcciaion.] Want of preci- 
sion or exaetiiesa; defect of acciiracy, 
ImpregiKini-prun';, c.t. [Ih'. invpreaner. See 
Jmpjjeunate.J To make prolilic; l<» fecun- 
date; to impregnate, 

Asi Jupiter 

Oil Juno Hiuiles. when he imprespis the clouds 
That shed May fiov.-ers. Milton. 

Impregnability (iin~preg'nu-biI'’T-ti), n. 
State of lieing iiiipregiiable. 

Impregnable (ini-prcg'mi-bl), a. {Vreiix int 
for in, not, aiiti jjregnable. j 1, Not pi’og- 
nalde; not to be .storjilud or taken by ii.s.siiuJt; 
incapable of being reduced ]iy force; aides 
to resist iittack; as, an impregnable fortress. 

A castle, .seated upon the top of iirock.nnpreanable, 
SzrP. Sidney. 

2, Not to be moved, iinpresseil, orsdiaUeu; 
invincdbie. I 

The man’s afiectiou resnaius wholly unconcerned 
aud zmpregnabls. South. 

Impregnableness (im-pregdia-bi-nes), 7i. 
linpregnabliitj' 

Impregnably (im-preg‘na-bli), adv. lu an 
impregnable manner; in a manner to defy 
force; as, a place impregnahhj fortified, 
Sandgs. 

Impregnant (iiu-preg'nant), a. [ Prefix im 
for fw, not, and ptregnant] Not pregnant, 
[ilare.j 

Imprecate (im-preg'nat), v.t pret. it pp. 
iinpregimtiid; ppr. impregnating. [L.L. im- 
prmjno, inipnegnatum — L. iin for m, and 
prwgnam, pregnant, .See Pbeunant.] 1. 'J’o 
make pregnant, a.s a female animal; to uau.se 
to conceive; to get Avitli young, —2, To trans- 
mit or infuse an active principle into; to 
render fruitful or fertile in anyway; to fer- 
tilize; to imbue. , 

It i.s impossible to travel any distance in hi,s com- 
pany without coming upon some allusion to those 
clas-sical writing.s with which his mind i.s so deeply 
imprertnated, '■ Edin. Rev. 

8. To infuse particles of another substance 
into; to communicate the virtues of another 
substance to, ns in pharmacy, by mixture, 
digestion, tV;c. ; to saturate. 

Impregnate (hn-preg'nfit), a. Eeiidered 
prolific or fruitful; impregnated. 
Impregnate (im-preg'nfit), v.L To become 
impregnated or prtigmmt. 

Were they, like .Sp.iniah jennets, to Bnprcpnaic by 
the winds, they could not Imve thought on .a more 
proper invention. Addison. 

Impregnation (im-preg-inVshou), n. [Fr.j 
1. The act of impregnutiiig, or state of being 
impregnated; fertilization; fecundation; in- 
timate mixture of parts or particles; infu- 
sion; saturation,— 2, That witii which any- 
tliing is impregnated. 

What could implant in the body such peculiar im- 
pre^nations t JMrhafft, 

Imprejudicate t (im-pre-jfi'di-krit), a. [Pre- 
fix im for wij not, and ^Mepidicaie.} Not 
prejudged; unprejudiced; not prepossessed; 
impartial. ‘ Imjirejudkate apprehensions.' 
Sir T, Broime. 

Imprenable t (im-pren'a-bl), a. Impreg- 
nable. 

Impreparation(iml>re-pa-ra"shon),7i. [Pre- 
fix im for 'm, not, and preparatimi.] Want j 
of preparation ; unpreparedness ; unreadi- I 
ness. ■ . ■ I 

Impresa (im-pra'sa), n. [It. See IMPRESS.] j 
In her. a device or motto, as on a shield, I 
seal, and the like; an impress; an imprese. j 

My to your lordsihip; a swain 

Flying to a laurel for shelter. Webster. 

Imprescriptibility ( im-pre-skrip ‘ ti-bil"i- 
ti), 71. The state or quality of being impre- 
scriptible. 

Imprescriptible (im-pre-akripTi-bl),a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, not, and preBcriptihle.} In- 
capable of being lost or impaired by neglect 
to use, or by the claims of another founded 
on preseription. 

Brady went back to the prlinary sources of our his- 
tory, and endeavoured to .sliow trnit Magna Charta, 
as vvell as every other constitutional law, were but 
rebellious encroachments on the ancient uncontrol- 
lable imprescriptible prerogatives of the monarchy. 

Hattam, 


Imprescriptibiy (Ini-piv-skripTi-bli), adv. 
In un impi-uHcrii/fiide luaaiier, 

Imprese (im-prus'), n. 8umu as Impreut. 

The luMutifuI nmtto ivlu'di fornied the lUodestsVn- 
prese of the sliitdd ivorn by Charles Brandon at Ins 
m.-irri.ige with the king's sister. /.and*. 

Impress {im-pnisO, c.t. [L. -hfiprimo, Im- 
pretimni—im for in, on, upon, anil grremo, 
to press.} 1. 'J’o ])russ or stamp in or upon; 
to mark Ijy, or us by, pre.ssuru; tr* make u 
mark or iiguro uiion; as, ti> irngrreav coin 
with the figure of a man's liuafi, or with 
that of ail o.x or sliecp; to ttirprertm figure 
on wax or efiev, 

Hiii heart like an agate with your pnist7;;7;f/v'r.svsf. 

Shah.- 

2. To produce by prcssiu'e, as a luark, 
stamp, image, aud tiie like; to st.amp.— 
8. 'l-’o Btainp deeply; to inculcate; as, if* irn- 
prenB facts on tiie memory. ' imp rena the 
motives of pur.suasion upon mir mvti heaids,* 
Wuttr,. — ■I. To affect tiiu feeling.?; to move; 
as, the scene unpi'enaed liim much. --a. To 
jirint, as a liook. 

Impress [im'])rus),7t. l. A mark or indcuta-' 
tion made by pres.sure; the figure or imago 
of anything mtidc by preftsure, or as by 
pressure; stump; likeness; iniiu'cssiou; heuco, 
any i;Usfciiigui.shirig form or character. 

They were the lieutenants; of God. sent with the 
if^!/>)'s.i-scs of hh unijtiHty. fcr. /dyior. 

God, surveying the works of creation, le.ivcs iis 
this general t).>!press or character upon them,' that 
they were very good, Semth. 

2. I)evic{3; motto, as upon a shield or seal. 

Eiiiblaaf jned shields, 

/mpresscr guaiiit, cap.inHons and steeds, Milton, 

Impress (im-presO, v. t. [In fitiericed hf press, 
but originally meaning to hire by ready 
money, or imjbrest-mtmey—im for in, in, 
and L. pmsto, in rendiriess, pnv. before, sto, 
to stand.] 1. 'To compel to enter into public 
service, as yeaineu; to seize and take into 
service by eompulsion, as nurses in sick- 
ness. — 2. To seize ; to take for public use ; 
as, to imgyrevs provisions. 

The second five tiiousand pounds impressid for 
tlie .‘jorvice of the sick and wounded prisoners. 

f.vdyn. 

ImpX’ess (iin''i)riis), ?i. I'he act of impressing 
or compelliufg to enter into public service; 
coiiipulsion to serve. 

Why such impress of shipwrights, wlioso sore task 
Dot'.s not diviiie die Sunday from the v.-eek ? Shak. 

Impress-gang (fm-pres'gang), 7i. A party 
of men, with an olficar, erni^loyad to iiiixn’e.ss 
seamen for shii>s of war; a pi'oss-gang. 
Impressibility (im-prcB'i-biVT-ti), n. The 
quality of being iinpressible. 

Impressible (im-pres"i-bl), a. Capable of 
being impressed; yielding to pressure; sus- 
ceptible of impression; susceptive. 
Impressibleness (mi-pres‘i-bl-nes), ii. Im- 
pressibility. 

Impressibiy (im-pres'i-bli), adv. In an im- 
pimsibie numner. 

Impression (im-pre'Hhori),7i. [L. im/jrassw, 
impressLonia, from imjmimo, impresmim, to 
Ijress into or upon, to impress, 8ee IM- 
F1U3SS.] 1. 'The act of impressing, printing, 
or stamping, or state of being impressed, 
printed, or stamped.— 2. I'liat which is im- 
pressed, printed, or stamped; a mark made 
)iy pressure ; a stamp ; an impress. ‘ The 
seal leaving its imprtmioji or configuration 
upon the wax,’ Flemmj.—'A A copy taken 
by pressiu-e from tyjic, from an engraved 
plate, and the like; hence, the copies of a 
work taken at one time; edition. 

Proof impressions, cnllecl also i:)roofi>, are the ear- 
liest impressions taken from the plate or stone. 

Fairholt. 

4. Effect or influence on the organs of sense, 
arising from contact with an external object; 
the object as perceived aud remembered. 
‘The impressions made on the sense of 
touch.’ Iteid.—b. Etfect produced on the 
miud, conscience, feelings, sentiments, and 
the like. 

We speak of moral imptvssions, religious impres- 
sions, inipi-essions of sublimity aud beauty. 

Fleming. 

6. An indistinct notion, remembrance, or 
belief; as, he had an impressmi that so aud 
so was the case.— 7. Sensible result of an in- 
fluence exerted from without; effect of an 
attack made or the like. 

Such a ilefe.-it ... may surelj’ endure a compari- 
.*5011 with any of the bravest impressions in ancient 
times. Sir H. IVotton. 

8. Power or influence caused to operate. 

Universal gravitation is above all mechanism, and 
proceeds from a divine energy and impression. 

Bentley, 

1). Form; figure; appearance; phenomenon. 

‘ Comets and impressions in the air.’ Milton, 
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Ah iJnJicked bear-whelp 

That carries no 

10. t Impressiveness; einplnisis. 

Which must be read with an imf^ession. 

And uiifierstooci lirnitedly. Mtiton. 

11 In painting, (a) the first coat, orgroinicl 
colour, laid on to receive the other colours. 
(W 4 3int?le coat or stratum of colour laid 
upon a wall or wainscot of an apartment 
for ornament, or upon timber to preserve it 
from moisture, or upon metals to Jceep them 
from rust. . 

Impressionability, Impressionableness 
( ini - pro ' shon>a-bil ' i-ti , iiii - pre shon-a- bi- 
nes), n. The quality of being impression- 
able; susceptibility of impression, 
Impressionable (im-pre'shon-a-ljl), a. Sus- 
ceptible of impression; susceptive. 

He was too imprcsstonahk t he had too inucli of 
the temperament of genius. Motley. 

Impressive (im-presTv), a.^ 1, Kaking or 
tending to make an impression; having the 
power of affecting or of exciting attention 
and feeling; adapted to touch sensibility or 
the conscience; as, an iMpresdce discourse; 
an wipremve scene. —2. Capable of being 
impressed; susceptible; impressible. ‘A soft 
and impressive fancy.' Spenser. 
Impressively (im-pres'iv-li), adv. In an 
impressive manner; forcibly. 
Impressiveness (ini-presTv-nes), n. The 
ciiuility of being impre.saive. 

Impressment (im-pres'ment), n. [See Im- 
PEESS, to seize for the public service.] The 
act of impressing; the act of seizing for 
public use; the act of compelling to enter 
the public service; compulsion to serve; as, 
the impressment of provisions or sailors. 
Impressnre t (im-pre'slmr), n. The mark 
made by pressure; indentation; dent; im- 
pression. 

The tmpressure of tliose ample favours ... 

W'ould bind rny faith to all observances. 

Imprest (im'prest), n. [O.E. in iU’est, in 
ready money; L, prcesto, at hand, ready, pre- 
sent.] A kind of earnest-money; loan; money 
advanced.— -Ijitprest office, ii deiiartment of 
the admiralty in Somerset House, which 
attends to the business of loans or advances 
to paymasters and otlier officers. 

Imprest (im-prestO, r.t. To advance on 
loan. 

Nearly j^go.ooo was set under the suspicious head 
jOf secret service, impresud to Mr. Guy, secretary of 
the treasury. Hallam, 

Imprest-nioneif (ini'pre.st-mun-i), n. Mo- 
ney paid on enlisting soldiers. . 
Jmprevalence, Imprevalency (im-pre'va- 
lens, ini-pre'va-len-si), n. Incapability of 
prevailing; want of prevtdence. [liare.] 
Impreveiitabillty (iui-pre-vent'a-biZ"i-fci), 
n. The state or quality of being irapreveiit- 
able. 

Impreventable (im-pre-veut'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix im for in, not, and prc-yent.] Not pre- 
ventable; incapable of being prevented; in- 
evitable. 

Imprimatur (im-pri-maT6r), n. [L., let it 
be printed.] A license to print a book, <&c., 
which is granted by the licenser in those 
countries whei'e the censorship of the press 
is exercised in its rigour; hence, a mark of 
approval in general. 

As if a lettered dunce had said, "Tis right,’ 

And tntprimatter ushered it to light. Young, 

.Imprimery t (im-pri'me-ri), n. [Fr, impri- 
rncrie, from iin/prCmer, to imprint, press, 
print.] 1. A print; an impression.— 2. A 
printing-house.— 3. The art of printing. 
ImprimiUgt (im-primTng), n. First action 
or motion. Wotton. 

Imprimis (im-prf mis), adr. [L.] In the first 
place; first in order. 

Imprint (im'print), n. [O.B. emprenf, Fr. 
empreint, pp. of empreindre, to imprint, L. 
imprwiere-^vm for in, into, upon, and pre~ 
mo, to press. See Peint.] Whatever is im- 
pressed or printed ; especially, whatever is 
impressed or printed on the title-page of a 
book; specifically, the name of the printer 
or publisher of a book, with the place and 
often the time of publication, 


Imprint (im-print'b v.t, 1. To impress; to 
mark by pressure; to stamp; as, a character 
or device ij/iprwifed on wax or metal— 2. To 
stamp, as letters and words on paper, by 
means of inked types; to print.— 3. To fix 
indelibly or permanently, as on the mind or 
memory ; to impress. 

VVe have all those ideas in our understandings 
which we can make the objects of our thoughts with- 


out the help of those sensible qualities which firsyV«- 
prtnted theia. -LiVAv. 

Impl'ison ( im-pri'zon ), v. t. [ Prefix im for 
in, in, into, aiKl jnm'on.] 1. To put into a 
Iirison; to confine in a prison or jail, or to 
arrest and detain in custody.— 2, To confine, 
limit, hinder, or restrain in any }vay or by 
any means; as, to be imprisoncil in a cell 

He zwprisoueti was in chains remediless. Spenser. 
Try to imprison the resistless wind, Dryden. 

Syn. To incarcerate, confine, immure, 
Imprisoner (im-pri'zon-cr), n. One who 
imprisons another. 

Imprisonment (im-priV.on-ment), n.^ The 
act of imprisoning or state of being impri- 
soned; conllnement in a pri.soii; restraint of 
liberty . — False imprisoamcnt, eonfmement 
of the person or restraint of liberty, without 
legal or sufficient authority, as where there 
is no warrant, or where the Avarraiit has lieeu 
put in foi’ce at an unlawful time.— Si’N. In- 
carceration, custody, durance. 
Improbability (im-pro'bu-bir'i-ti), n. ('.See 
lAiPlioBABLH.] TTie quality of being impro- 
bable or not likely to be true; unlikelihood. 
Improbable (im-proOia-bl). a, [L. impraha- 
Irilis — im for m, not, and prahahUis, iiro- 
bable, frompro&o, to prove.] Not lU'obiible; 
not likely to be true; not to be expected 
under the circumstances of the ease; a.s, an 
improbable event. 

This account , . . will appear itnpr&Mie to those 
who live at a distance from the fashionable world. 

Addi-unu. 

Improbableuess (im-pro'ba-bl-nes), n. im- 
probability. 

Improbably (im-proTia-bli), adv. In an im- 
probable mamier; without probability. 
Improbatet (im'prOb-at), v.t [L. iuvproho, 
impvobatum, to disapprove, eoiulumn.] To 
disallow; not to approve. 

Improbation (inf prd-bsV'shon), n. 1. 1 The 
act of disaxiproving.— 2. fn Seats late, the 
act by whicli falsehood or forgery is proved; 
ail action brought for the purptise of having 
.some instriiraeut declared false or forged. 
Improbatory (ira-proTia-td-ri), a. In Scots 
law, containing disapproval or disuppruija- 
tion; tending to disprove: opposed to ap- 
probatory. 

Improbifi;y (im-prob'i-ti), n. [L. improMtas 
—im tor in, not, and prcfu'te,*.’, probity, from 
prolms, excellent.] Want of probity; want 
of integrity or rectitude of principle; dis- 
honesty. 

He was perha ps excomniunicable, yea, and c.'ist 
out for iiotarious Hooker. 

Improducedt (im-pro-dust'). a. [Prefix im 
for Mi, not, imiX produced.] Not produced. 
Improficience, Improflciency (im-prO-ft'- 
.shens, im-prd-n'shen-si), n. [Prefi.x im for 
in, not, and proficiency. ] Want of profi- 
ciency. 

Improfitablet (im-pro'fit-a-bl), a. [Prefix im 
tor in, not, and jorc/UftiZc.j IJnproiitabie. 
Improgressive (im-pro-gros'iv), a. [iTefix 
im for in, not, and progressive.] Hot pro- 
gressive. 

Cathedral cities in England, imperial cities without 
manufactures in Germany, are all in an impro^res.nz’e 
condition. Ik Quincey. 

ImprogresBively (im-pro-gi-es'iv-li), adv. 
In an improgressive manner. Hare. [Eare. } 
improliftet (im-pro-Iifik), a. [Prefix im for 
in, not, and jA'olific.] Not prolific; unfruit- 
ful; unproductive. 

ImprolifLcatet (im-pro-lifik-at),«,<. [Prefix 
MU for in, and L. proUfico, prolijicatimi, to 
generate.] To impregnate, 

Imprompt (mi-promtO, «■- [Prefix im for 
in, not, andi?ro?rtpt] Not ready; uni>re- 
pared. ‘So so ill-prepared to 

stand the shock.’ Sterne, 

Impromptu (ira-prorapTu), adv. [I.,, in 
promptu, in readiness, from piromptm, visi- 
bility, readiness, from promptm, ready, 
quick.) Off-hand ; without previous study; 
us, a verse uttered or written impromptiL 
Impromptu (im-promp'tu), n. A piece 
made oft-hand, at the moment, or without 
previous study; an extemijoraneous compo- 
sition. 

Tliese (verses) were made extempore, and were a.s 
: the French call them impromptus. Dryden. 

Impromptu (im-iiromp'tu), a. Prompt; oif- 
liand; extempore; extemporized for the oc- 
casion; as, an Mnprmnjrff.i/, epigram. 
Improper (im-pro'per), a. [Prefix im for 
not, and proper.] 1. Not proper; not 
suitable ; not adapted or suited to the cir- 
cumstances, design, or end; unfit; unbecom- 
ing; indecent; as, an improper medicine for 
aparticiilar di.sease; an i nj.propcr regulation; 
inwroper conduct; improper speech; an im- 


p^per word; _un /uiprapcr person for 
othee,— 2.t Not peculmr to an individual 
general; eomiaon. . 

They are not to be adorned with any art hut surh 
tmpnper oiuis as nature is said to bestow, as sinS 
ami poetry, y. 

3. Not according to usage, rule, or facts* in 
accurate; erroneous; wrong. Hnjden [Bare! 
— Improper fnictioa, in urith , and (dq. afrac! 
tion whose numerator is equal to nr greater 
timii its denominator; as, ~5 -I-, y 

Improperatiou t ( im-propTT-a"shon '\n 
[L. impropero, impropcYatum, to taunt i 
Vituperation; reproach; abuse. *0inittin'> 
these irnpropv rations and terms of scurrilitv” 
Sir T. Browne. 

Improperly (im-prr/pdr-li), adv. In an im- 
proper manner; not fitly; iinsnitably; incon- 
gruously; inaccurately; as, to speak or write 
improperlii. 

Impropeftyt ( im-propTr-ti ), n, Imnro. 
priety. 

Inipropitious (im-prO-pi'shus), a. [Prefix 
i m for i n, not, an<l pnipitioiis. ] Not proni- 
tioiLs; unpropitious. 

Improportiouable (im-prO-por'shon-a-bl), 
a. (IT'tdlx im for in, not, and proportim- 
nhle.] Not propurtionable. B. Jomon. 
Improportionate (im-pro-p6r'shon-at), a. 


impropriated; ppr. impropriating, [L. im 
for in, and proprio, propriatiim', to appro- 
priate, from 'proprius, proper.] l.f To ajF 
propriate to private use; to take to one's 
self. * To impropria to the thanks to himself.' 
Bamn.~~2, In ecaies. law, to place the ijrotits 
or revenue* of, for care and disbursement, in 
the hands of a layman; to put in the posses- 
sion of a layman or lay coiporation. 
Impropriate (im-pro'pri-at), v. i. To act as 
one who impropriates; to become an impro- 
priator. 

I-et tfjc h»!ib;i5ul simi wife infinitely .ivoid a curious 
distinction f.tf mine and thine. . . ^yhen either ol 
them begins to it is like a tumor in the 

llesh, it draws more th.in its share, 'yer, Taylor. 

Impropriate (im-pnypri-at), a. Devolv.ed 
into the lutiuis of a layniaii. 
Impropriation. ( im - pro 'pri-fi" ebon), n. 
1. 'I’he act of impropriating ; (a) the act of 
appropriating to private use or to one’s self; 
exclusive pos,seasion or occupancy. ‘The 
imiiropriution of all divine knowledge.' Loe. 
0) The act of putting an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice into the hands of a layman or lay coi- 
poratioii— 2. That whidi is impropriated, 
as ecclesiastical juoperty. 

These ifnpropriafuws were in no one instance, I 
believe, re‘.»tored to the parochial clergy, Hallavi. 

Impi'opriator (im-prd'pri-at-er), n. One 
who impropriates; especially, a layman who 
lias po.sses3io3i of tlie lands of tlie church or 
an ecclesiastical living. 

Impropriatrix (im-prd'pri-a-triks), n. A 
female impropriator or possessor of church 
lands. 

Impropriety (im-prd-pri'e-ti), «. [Fr. irn- 
proprFtf^, from L. invpropi'ius—iM for 
not, and proprius, proper. Bee IMPBOPER.] 
1. The quality of being improper ; unfitness 
or unsuitableneas to character, time, place, 
droilmstances ; as, impropriety of be- 
haviour or inuiiners,— 2. That which is im- 
protier; an unsuitable act, expression, and 
the like. 

Many gross improprieties, however authorized by 
practice,' ought to be tlisc.irded. Oxwf/t 

Improsperity (im-pros-peTi-ti), 3b [Prefix 

im for in, not, and pmperi/i/J 
prosperity or success. ‘The prosperity or 
i/mprosperity of men.’ Wollaston. 
Improsperous (im-pros'per-us). a. [iTeflx 
im for m, not, and prosperous.] Not pros- 
perous; not successful; unfortunate; aa, au 
improsperous undertaking or voyage. 

Impr osperously ( im-pros^por-us-li ), ado. 
In animprosperous manner; unsuccessfully; 
unproapornusly; iinfortuimtely. 
Improsperousness (im-pros'p^r-us-nes), n. 
Want of prosperity; ill success. 
Improvalbility (im-prbv'a-bil'd-ti), n. [See 
IMEEOVABLB.] ^'lie State or quality of being 
improvable ; susceptibility of improvement 
or of being made better, or of being used to 

Improvalie (im-prdy^a-bl)., ri [See Im- 
PitovE.) Capable of 

ceiitibie of improvement; adimttlng of S'row* 
ing or lifting made better; capalde of being 
advanced iii good qualities. 


Fate, fhi*, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; • note, not, move; tube, tub, bfil** 


on, jjounu; 


ii. Sc. aS'ime; y. Se. Icj/. 
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Mall is accammodated witlutioral j.n-incipk-s, tin- 
[ by the exercise of his facuitles. Hale. 

I liat-e a iiue spread of imjinnmbh lands, Addison. 

2. That may be used to advimtage or for the 
increase of anything valuable. 

The essay.5 of weaker heads afford impromaMe 
hints to better. Sir T. Brotvne. 

Improvahieness (im-prdv'a-bl-nes), n. Im- 
provability (which see). 

Iniprovahly (im-prov^a-bU)., adv. In jin im- 
provable manner, or a manner that admits 
of improvement. 

Improve (im-prbvO,^.^. prot. drpp. improved; 
I)pr. improving. t.Prefi,t w% for in, in tens., 
and O.PT. promr, to test, to show to Vie sulU- 
cient; L. proho, to approve of, to esteem 
good, from probus, good.] 1. To make 1 let- 
ter; to increase the value, worth, good 
finalitie-s, or power of; as, to iinprove land; 
to imiirove the mind. 

I love not to iinprove the honour of the living by 
impairing that of tlie dead. Denham, 

2. To use or employ to good puipose; to 
turn to profitable account; to use for ad- 
vantage ; to take advantage of ; to employ 
for advancing interest, reputation, or hap- 
pine.ss. 

Many opportunities occur of improving money, 
which, if a man misses, he may not afterwards re- 
cover. yohnson, 

Melissu.s was a man of parts, capable of enjoying 
^\(imtprovinp‘\if<it. yohnson,. 

True policy as well as good faith, in my opinion, 
binds us to the occasion. IVashinpton. 

Those moments were diligently improved, Gibhan. 

3. To increase or augment ; to add to : said 
of what is bad; as, to improve the keenness 
of the northern blast. Pope. 

Ifear we have not a little improved the wretched 
inheritance of our ancestors. Porteus, 

Syn. To better, meliorate, ameliorate, cor- 
rect, amend, rectify. 

: Improve (im-prbv'), v.i 1. To grow better 
or wiser; to recover from illness; to advance 
in goodness, knowledge, wisdom, or other 
excellence; as, a farm 'imp-roves under judi- 
cious management. 

We take care to improve in our frugality and dili* 
geuce. ’ Atterbiiry, 

2. To advance in bad qualities; to grow 
worse. 

Domitian improved \\\ cruelty toward the end of 
hisreign. Milner. 

3, To increase; to be enhanced; to rise; as, 
the price of cotton impraves.-^To improve , 
071 oj: upon, to make additions or amend- i 
ments to; to bi-ing nearer to perfection ; to 
add to; to augment; as, to improve on the 
mode of tillage usually practised. 

As far as their history has been known, the son has 
regularly improved upon the vices of the father, and 
has taken care to transmit them pure and undimin- 
ished into the bosom of his successors. 

yunius's Letters, 

—Amend, Improve. See under Jlmknb. 
Improve t (im-pr5v'>, v.t. [In first sense 
from prefix im for in, not, and prove; in 
second sense from T’r. impro\mT, l>. irnpro- 
hare, to disapprove, censure, blame— prefix 
in, not, and proho, to approve.] 1. To dis- 
prove; to prove false; to refute. 

Neither can any of them make so strong a reason 
which another cannot Tyndcde. 

2. To censure; to impeach; to blame. 

Good father, said the king, sometimes you know I 
have desir’d 

You would improve his negligence, too oft to ease 
retir’d. Chapman. 

Improvement (im-prov'ment), ti. i. The 
act of improving, or state of being improved; 

, (a) the act of making better ; advancement 
or increase in value or good qualities ; in- 
crease, as in value, worth, or power, by care 
or cultivation ; as, i7npro7)e'mept of the 
mind, condition, character, &c. 

The of the ground is the most natural 

obtaining of riches, Bacon. 

(&) The act of using or employing to good 
purpose; the act of making productive, or 
of turning to advantage ; profitable use or 
employment ; use or employment for ad- 
vancing interest, reputation, happiness, and 
the like ; hence, also, practical application, 
as, of the doctrines and principles of a dis- 
course; as, vanprove'ment of time, advan- 
tages, <fec. 

I shall make some improvement of this doctrine. 

Tillotson, 

<c) Progress; increase; growth. ‘Theliabit- 
ual improvement of this vicious jjrinciple.' 
South.— 2. That which improves; that wifi ch 
is added or done to a thing by way of im- 
proving it; that by which the value of any- 
thing is increased, its excellence enhanced, 


I and the like; a btmcficial or vnlnable addi- 
^ tion. . 

i Improver <iiu-priiv’cr), n. l. One who or 
that which iiiiproviiB. 

Chalk i:i a vury great impnyt'cr of most lauds. 

Mortimer, 

2. Ill dressmakiiuj, a learner. 

Improvidedt (im-prd-vnPcd), [TTeilx i/n. 
for in, not, and ^^lt iirovided 

against; unforeseen; imexpeetcd. Spewse 7 \ 
Improvidence (ini-pro'vi-dens), n. LPrefi.v 
im for ill, not, and pmvide7tce, foresight,] 
The quality of being improvident; want of 
providence or forecast; neglect of foresight. 

TJuj imp?-ir:iideiufj of my ricjiglibour i!iu:>t not make 
me inluimau. * L' 

Improvident (Im-prohd-dont), a. [1‘rciix 
im for iu, not, and pnnnth'iit, foreseeing.] 
]Nb>t proviilent; wanting forecast; not fore- 
.scoing what will be necessary or convenient, 
or neglecting the measures which foresight 
would dictate ; w'auting care to make Tiro- 
%dsiou for future exigencie.s ; thriftless ; 
thoiiglitless. 

W'hf;;ii iiieii well have fed, the blood iielng wnnn, 
Theu are they rnoat improvident of iiarui. Daniel, 

Improvidentially ( im']»ro-vi-deri’'Blial-li ), 
(liiv. Inijirovidently. Pro/. WilsoiL 
Improvzdently (im-pro'vi-dent-li), adv. In 
an improvident manner ; without foresight 
or forecast. ‘ Improv (dentin rush. ’ iJrapton, 
Improving (ini-prov’ing), a. Tending tt) ad- 
vance in good qualities; as, an mpnm'mj 
rotation of crops. — Improvinij lease, iii 
Scots la.70, a lease of morci than ordinary 
duration, granted for the sake of encour- 
aging the teniint to make improvements, 
by the hope of reaping the benefit of them, 
when, from the dilapidated, state of the farm 
and the exhaustion of the soil, it would re- 
quire much labour and outlay to prepare it 
for successful cultivation. 

Improvingly {im-prdv'in.g-li), adv. In an 
improving manner, 

Improvisate (ira-pro'vi-sfit), a. ITnpre- 
meditated; impromptu. fEare.] 
Improvisate (im-pro'vi-siit), v.t. and L [See 
laiTEOVisE.] To compose and recite or sing ; 
extemporaneously; to improvise, 
Improvisatioa (im-p^o^d-sa''shQn),3l. i. Act 
or faculty of performing anything extempo- 
raneously; specifically, the act or art of 
composing and reciting or singing verses 
without premeditation. 

In .spite of the excessive difficulty of the Icel^unlic 
versification, and the limited number of perfect 
rliymes which the old Norse langua^'-e affords, the 
i bards of that nation seem to have tieen scarcely 
! inferior to the modern Italianji in facility of improvi- 
sation. , G. P, Marsh. 

2. That which is improvised; an impromptu. 
Improvisatize (im-proMs-at-iz), v.t. oi’ i. 
Same as Iinprovimte. 

Improvisator (im-pro'vis-at-er), n. On e who 
imprGVisate.s or improvises; an improviser. 
Improvisatore (im-pr6'vi-sa-td''rri),3i. Same 
as Improvvisatore. 

Improvisatorial,Improvisatory(im-prd- 
vi'.sa-t6"ri-al, im-pro'vi-sa-td-ri), a, Eelating 
to extemporary composition of rhymes or 
poems. 

Improvisatrice (im -pr6-vi'sa-tre"cba), n. 
Same as Impovvisatrice. 

Improvise (im-pro-vez' or im-pro-vis’), v, t. 
(Fr. Improviser; It. improvvisare, to sing in 
extempore rhymes, from L. in, not, and 
provisus, foreseen— pro, before, and video, 
visum, to see.] 1. To improvisate; to speak 
extempore, especially in verse.— 2* To do or 
form anything on the spur of tlie moment 
for a special occasion ; to bring about in 
an oft-nand way. ‘Charles attempted to 
improvise a peace.' Motley, 

Improvise (im-pro-v^z/ or im-pro-visO, v.i. 
To recite or sing compositions, especially in 
verse, without i)revitms preparation; lienee, 
to do anything oft'-liand. 

Improviser (im-pro-vez'6r or im-pro-vis'er), 
n. One who improvises; an improvisator. 
ImprovisioE t (im-prd-vi'zhon), n. [ Prefix 
im for in, not, and pi’owiidon.} ’Want of 
forecast; Improvidence. 

Her improvision would be justly acc«.sable. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Improviso (im-pf6-vTso), n. Not studied or 
prepared beforehand; impromptu; extem- 
poraneous. *Impf aviso translation. Vo/wison. 
Improwisatore (im-prov-vi'sa-to-ra), n. pi. 
Improwisat ori (im-prov-vi'sa-t6"re). [It. ] 
An extempore versifier, wlio can, without 
preparation, pronounce a certain quantity 
of'verses upon a given subject. 
Improwisatrice (im-prov-vi'.sa-ti’e"c]ia), 

A woman who makes rhymes or short poems 
extemporaneously; an extempore poetess. 


: Imprudence pjn-prbMen.s). n. [Fr., from 
L. impratleniia, from impt'vdms, not fore- 
seeing. See I.UJ’KUliK.NT.] 1, The quality of 
being iiujirudeiit; want of prutlence; indis- 
cretion; want of caution; (drcuinspectioii 
or ii due I'cgard to coiisequynces; licedless- 
ness; incoiisideriiteness; rushncs.s. 

Mis serenity was interrupted, pierhaps, by bis own 
ii/ipriidcuiv, Micti/e. 

2. An imprudent net or cour.so of conduct; 
as, she was guilty of an impivdeuee. 
Imprudent (im-iirb'dent). a.. [L, imprudlens, 
iinpradentk, not foreseeing-™!?!, not, and 
•prudens, auutr. fruiu 2Jrovf/hnif, from jmjvl- 
dco, to piw'Me. 8 ee Fnovildi,] N fit pru- 
dent ; wanting prudence fir fliseretion ; in- 
d!S(?rcct; injuflicious; not attentive to con- 
sef'iuences; rash; Imedless. 

Her uiajL-&(.y toiik a jfrc.at dislike :it thtiimpradme 
beliaviour of iu;iay of the ininiEiter.s am.! readers, 

SVN, Iinliscreet, injudlLnoiis, incautious, 
unadviscfl, unguai‘ded, incuiiyideriite, heed- 
less, raslj, reckless, 

Impiuidently (im-piT/dent-li), adv. In an 
iinprudont mamier ; iiidiscreetlj*. 
Impuberal (im-pu'bcu-'al), a. fL impnhe.<7, 
inmdwi'is—prQiix im for ia, not, and pubes, 
adult, having reached the age of pubei'ty,} 
Not having reached pulierty. 

In impuberal aniTuals the cerebellmn is, in propor- 
tion to the liruin proper, greatly less than in fidisit, 

' Sir IV. Hamiitou. 

Impuberty (im-pffibfir-ti), n. [Prefix m for 
in, not, and Imheidy,'] Tlie state of not hav- 
ing reached the age of puberty; the waiitfif 
age at which the contract of mamage may 
be legally entered into. 

Impudence (im'pu-dens), ??. [Fr.; L. im- 
piidentia, from imjnnUus, without shame. 
See iHbUPENT.] The quality of Infing im- 
pudent; forwardness; inipertiiieiice ; want 
of modesty; shamelessnc.ss. 

Those clear truths, that either their own evidence 
farces «s to tiduiit, or common experience makes it 
imfudence to de^iiy. Lae/ee, 

—Like f}ne*8 rmpudence, impudent conduct 
which is or was to be expected of one. 

It was tihe his imfiudence to be brave, when other 
children squealed like caught mice. Ouida. 

—Impudence^ Effrontevn, Sauemess. Lv- 
pud&ice refers more especially to the feed- 
ings a ^manifested in action. It manifest.^ 
itself in words, tones, gestures, looks, &c. 
MJjrmiter'y is audaciou.s and braxen-faced 
impudence or shamelessness, .showing a total 
unconcern for propriety or seemlinecs of 
behaviour. Sauciness refers to a display of 
pertness or rudeness on the part of an infe- 
rior, as of a servant to a ma.ster, or a child 
to a parent. — 8 YN. ShamelesBucss, audacity, 
insolence, effrontery, sauciiiess, impertin- 
ence, pertness, rudeness, 

Impudency t (im'pu-den-si), n. Impudence. 

Which some do call boldness, and corjige, being 
no better indeede then plaine impudency. North. 

Impudent (im'iiu-dent), a. (JL. iiap^tdems, 
impudentis, without shame— f?!, not. and 
imdms, from pudeo, to be ashamed.] Offen- 
sively forward in behaviour; intentionally 
treating others without due re.spect; pos- 
sessed of unblushing assurance; wanting 
modesty; shameless; impertinent. 

When we bohold aa angel, not to fear 
Is to be impudent, Drydtn. 

Syn. Shameless, audacious, brazen, bold- 
faced, pert, rude, saucy, impertinent, in- 
solent. 

Impudently (infipu-dent-Ii), adv. In an 
impudent manner; shamelessly. 

At once assail 

With open mouths, and impudently rail. Sattdys. 

Im^udieity (im-pu-disfi-ti), n. [L. impudi- 
immodesty.] Immodesty. 

That usual pride, levity, or impudidty, wliich they 
observed or suspected iu many- yer. Taylor. 

Impugn (im-pimO, v.t, [Fr. Lapugner; L. 
impugno—im for in, against, fmdpugno, to 
fight or resist. ] To attack by words or argu- 
ments; to contradict; to assail; to otill in 
question; to gainsay. 

The truth hereof I will not rashly impugn, or over- 
boldly aifinn. Peacham. 

Impugnable (im-pua'a-hl), a. Capable of 
being Impugned. 

Impugnation (im-pug-na'shon), n. Opposi- 
tion. [Bare.] 

The fifth ;s a perpetual impugnation, and self- 
conflict; either pan labouring to oppose and van- 
quisii the other. Bp. Halt. 

Impugnei* (im-pfnfi^ir), One -who impugns; 
one who opiioses or coutriidicts, ‘ The im- 
%mg7iers of our English church. ’ Morton. 
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Impuganient (im-pfm'meiit), n.' The act of 
impugning or state of heing impugued. ^ 
Impuissa'iicef (iH}-pu''iS‘an,s)j 
in, ixbt, and puismtice (winch see). J Impo- 
tence; weakness. Bm'on. 

Impnissant (iiii-puTs-iinp, a CFrefe im 
im- m aok Weak; impo- 
tent , , ^ 

Impulse (iiitpuls), n. [L. imimhim, from 
impello, iitipidsum, to drive on. See Imi’EL.3 

1. Force commuineated .suddenly; the effect 
of an impelling force; motion produced l.>y 
suddenly coiiinimiieated force; thrust; push. 

2, Influence acting on tlie mind, especially 
suddenly or unexpectedly, or with momen- 
tary force; sudden thought or determina- 
tion; as, to yield to a sudden im-piilse. 

One impulse from a veriiiil wood 
Mav teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all tlie sages can. IVords'iuorih, 

S. Instigation; feeling inspired into the 
mind. [Pron. ini-pnls' in extract.] 

Meantime, by Jove’s impulse, Me^entius armed, 
Succeeded Turnus, Dryden. 

4. Shock; onset. 

Unmoved the two united chiefs abide, 

Sustain the impulse, and receive the war. Prior. 


5. Ill the Old Testament, unclean; not pnri- 
lied according to the ceremonial law of 
Mose,s. 

Impure t (im-piir'), fd- To render foul; to 
defile. 

Impurely (im-puFli), adv. In an inipiire 
manner; with impurity, 

Impureuess (im'piii'’'nes), n. The quality 
or conditiou of being impure; mipurity. 
Impurity (im-piir'i-ti), n. i'L. impuritas, 
from impuruH, impurity; Fr, tmpuref4.] 
1, The coiiditioixor quality of being impure; 
trant of purity; foulue.s.s; feculence; de- 
filement; pollution; obscenity; iinchastity; 
lew'dness. ‘The soul of a man grown to an 
inwaird and real ’ MUton.~~2. Tliat 

which is impure; foul matter, action, word, 
&e. 

Foul impurtdes TCX'^ncd among the monkish clergy. 

A tier bury, 

Impurple (mi-per'X>l)> To empurple 
(wliich see). * Impurpled with celestial 
roses.* Miltan. 

Imputability (im-put'a-bil"i-ti), ?i. The 
quality of being imputable. 

Imputable (im-put'a-bl), a. [See Isiputjs.] 
1, Capable of being imputed or charged; 
chargeable; ascribable; attributable. 


Impulse (im-puis')» To instigate; to 
impel; to incite, Pape, 

Impulsion (im-puFshon), n. [L. tm-^ulsio, 
ii/ipulstoim.] 1. The act of impellmg or 
dritung onward, or state of being impelled 
or driven onward; the sudden or momentary 
agency of a body in motion on another body. 

2. Sudden influence on the mind, acting 
fi’om within or witliout; instigation; im- 
pulse. 

Thou didst plead 

Divine impnilsiou prompting. Milton. 

Impulsive (im-pula^iv), a. [BY. impuUif. 
Sec Impel. ] 1. Having the power of driving 
or impelling; moving; impellent. 

Poor men J pborpaperij! We and they 
Do some impulsive force obey. Prior, 

2. A.etuated or liable to be actuated by im- 
pulses; under the sway of one’s emotions; 
as, an impuUive child.— 3. In mech. acting 
by iiistantaneoua impulse, not eontiniiously: 
said of forces. 

Impulsive (im-puls'iv), n. That wliichim- 
pels; impelling cause or reason. 

Notwithstanding all which motives and impnlsives. 
Sir Tiionias Overoury refused to be sent abroad. 

Sir H, I’Votton. 

Impulsively (im-pulsTv-li), adn. In an im- 
piilftive maimer; with force; by impulse. 

Impulsiveness (ixn-puls'iv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being impulsive or actu- 
ated by impulse. ‘ That w aiit of ivipulsive- 
which distinguishos the Saxon.’ Leivcs, 

Impuuctate (im-i)uulFtat), a. [Prefix ini 
for in, not, and punctate.] Kot punctate or 
dotted. 

UnpunctuaTCim-imngk'tii-al). a. [Prefix im 
for in, fiot, and Kot punctual. 

[Rare.] 

Impunotuality (im-pungk-tu-al'i-ti), n. 
iPrefix im for in, not, and punctuality.] 
\Vant or neglect of lumctiiality. ‘Unable 
to account tovhi&impuiictiiality.* Ohsermr, 

Impuriibly (im-pu'ni-blz), adv, Without 
punishiuent; with impunity. 

No in.'in impunibly violates a law established by 
the gods. Pllis, 

Imi>imity (im-pu'ni-ti), n. [Fr. impuniU; 
L. impuyiitas, ivorxi impunis, unpunished— 
m for in, not, and punio, to punish, from 
poena, punishment.} 1, Exemption from 
punishment or penalty; as, laws cannot be 
broken with > 

Heaven, though slow to wrath, 

Is never with impum'ty defied. Cowper. 


A prince whose political vices, at least, were im- 
putable to mental incapacity. Prescott. 

2. Accusable; chargeable witli a fault. [Rare.] 

Tlie fault lies at his door, and she is in no wise 
imputable, Aylipfe. 

Imputableness (ini-piiFa-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being imputable; iinputability. 

Imputation (hn-pu-ta'shon), n. [L. impit- 
tatio, impidatiani% fi’om impmto, to reckon 
on, to attribute. See Impute.] 1. The act of 
imputing or charging; attribution; ascrip- 
tion; as, the imputation of crimes or faults 
to the true authors of tJiem. 

If I hada suit to Master Shallow, I would humour 
bis men with the imputation of being near their 
master. Shak. 

2. That which is imputed or charged; charge, 
as of evil; censure; reproach. 

Let us be careful to guard ourselves against these 
groundless imputations of our enemies, and to rise 

^ above them. Addison. 

S. Hint; intmiation; opinion. 

Antonio is a good man. — Have you heard any im- 
putation to th<i contnuy 2 SJtak. 

4. In f/iflof. the charging to the account of 
one something which properly belonged to j 
anotlier; or the attributing of personal guilt j 
and its appropriate consequences to one or j 
more persons on account of the offence of | 
another, or a similar attribution of right- I 
eonsness or merit and its consequences; as, 
to lay by imputation the sin of Adam on his j 
posterity, i 

Imputative (im-put'a-tiv), a. Coming by . 
imputation; imputed. 

The fourth is tha inipiitathie righteousness of i 
Christ, either exploded or not rightly understood. i 
A'elson. 

Imputatively (im-piit'a-tiv-li), adv. By I 
imimtation. 

Impute (im-puF), u.t [L. imputo—in, into, 
and p'uto, to clean, clear up, to hold a reck- 
oning. See Compute.] l. To charge ; to 
attribute; to ascribe: to set to the accoiuit 
of. 

Impute your dangers to our ignorance. Dryden. 

J have read a book imputed to Lord Bathurst. 

S’wift, 

2. Ill theol. to reckon or set down to the 
account of one xvhat does not belong to Mm. 

Thy merit 

shall absolve them who renounce 
Their otvn both righteous and unrighteous deeds. 

Milton. 

3 To take accoimt of; to reckon; to regard; 
to consider. 


2, Freedom or exemption, from injui’y, suf- 
fering, or loss. 

The thistle, as is well known, is the national em- 
blem of Scotland; and the national motto is very 
appropriate, being ‘ Nemo me impune lacesset,’ No- 
body shall provoke itie with impunity. Brande, 

Impure (im-puY), a. [Fr, impnr; L. im- 
purm~~im for in, not, and jpurws, pure.] 
1. Kot pure; mixed or impregnated with 
extraneous substance; foul; feculent; tinc- 
tured; as, impure water or air; impure salt 
or magnesia.— 2. Obscene; unchaste; lewd; 
unclean; as, impure, language or ideas; wu- 
pwe actions. 

One could not devise a more proper hell for an im- 
pure spirit than that which Plato has touched upon. 

Addison. 

3. Defiled by sin or guilt; unholy, as per- 
sons,— 4. Unhallowed; unholy, as things, 

Deifa.imnf^ ns impure what Gad declares 

: Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 

. Mziton. . 


If we impute this last humiliation as tlie c.ause of 
his death. Gibbon. 

Impitter (im-puF6r), n. One that imputes 
or attributes. 

Imputrescibie (im-pu-tresYi-bl), a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and p'ufrcsoi&le.l Kot pn- 
trescilzle; not subject to putrefaction or cor- 
ruption. 

Imrigb, Imricli (im'rich), n. A sort of 
strong soup, made out of a particular part 
of the inside of o.xen, used in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

Three cogues or wooden vessels . . . containing 
imrigh. Sir IF. Scott, 

In-. [Etymologically equivalent to E. %m, 
not (which see).] A negative or privative 
prefix borrow ed from the Latin, and prefixed 
to substantive.^ and adjectives or participles 
of Latin origin; as, i?iaijimation, '/Yapplica- 
tion, mconveuience, uiactive, incapable, in- 
defensible, ijitolerable, &c. Before m, h, 


and p it becomes m ; before I and r it assi- 
milate.? itself to those consonnnts; a.s, i'Znma- 
culate, imlnbe, impuxuty, idegitimate, ir- 
ration.al, <fec. 

In-. [See prep. In. ] An adverliial or preposi- 
tional prefix wliicli in Englisli appears bi>th 
in compounds of native origin (it being com- 
monly used in A. Sax.) and also in words lior- 
rowed from the I^atin. Of the former cla.ss 
are such words as 'mcouie, insight, inbred, 
&c.; of the latter, such as i/ivade, i?iiiate, 
inclose, izdiale, &c. The prefix generally 
retains with Bufllcient fclearne.ss the mean- 
ings of tile preposition. A number of the 
words in which it occurs are Gorrelative-s of 
others beginningwitlic orca?; as, to include, 
to cajclude; inclose, inclusive, eaiclusive; in- 
hale, c.a!liale; i?igress, cgre.ss. It sometimes 
seems to have merely an intensifying mean- 
ing, as in innovate, impoverish. Before cer- 
tain letters it undergoes the same changes of 
form as the negative prefix in-. In words 
' that liave passed through the French, or 
from the influence of such words, it is often 
written en or em. See En-. 

In (in), j)rep. [A. Sax. O.E.G. and Goth, in, 
O.Sax, i?ma, Icel, inn, G, ein, foi-ms corre- 
sponding to L. in, Gr. en, W. yn, Armor. 
enn. See also ON,] Within; inside of; sur- 
rounded by; used to indicate a variety of 
relations, as (a) presence or situation within 
limits, w'hether of place, time, or circum- 
stances; inclosiire by something surround- 
ing or regarded as surrounding, standing 
about, including, retaining, or the like; as, 
in the house; in the city; in the hour; m 
the year; in sicknes.?; in health, (b) Exist- 
ence as a part, constituent, or quality of; 
hy the means or agency of; in the midst or 
in possession of; in respect to; in consider- 
ation of; on aecount of; according to, &c. ; 
as, it is not in gold to oxidize; it is not in 
man to direct his steps, (e) Change from 
one state to another, as from a state of rest 
to a state of activity; as, to put in ojiera- 
tion; to put rn force, (d) Sometimes used 
for mi ; ‘m the whole,* Johnson, 

His power is now in the wane, JFilkes. 

—In as mticli as, or inammteh as, seeing 
that; considering that; since, — In blank, 
with the name only: said of the indorse- 
ment of a hill or note by merely writing on 
it the indorser’s name, —-hi course, ol eomse. 
[Obsolete or vulgar.]— J?i that, because; for 
the reason that. 

Some things they do in that they are men | . . . 
some things that they are men misled and blinded 
with error. Hooker. 

— In name of, by way of; as; as, the sum. 
was paid in name of damages.— /n. the nmna 
of, in behalf of; on the part of; liy the au- 
thority of: used often in invocation, swear- 
ing, praying, and the like; as, it -ivas done- 
in the name of the people. 

In (in), adv. 1. In or within some place ; in. 
some state, affair, or circumstances; not out; 
as, he is in, that is, in the house; the Tories 
are in, that is, in office; the ship is m, that 
is, in port.— 2. Into some place or state, im- 
plying motion or change; as, come in, that 
is, into the room, house, &o,; shovel the^ 
mould into the hole and trample it fa. — 

3. Close; home. 

They (left-handed fencers) are iu with yon, if you. 
offer to fall back without keeping your guard. 

Tat/er. 

4. In law, with privilege or in possession :; 
a term used to express the nature or the^ 
mode of acquiring an estate, or the groumi 
upon which a seisin is founded; thus, a 
tenant is said to be in by the lease of his. 
lessor, that is, his title or estate is derived, 
from the lease.— 5. Jfaut, applied to thS' 
state of a ship’s sails when the^" are furled 
or stowed, — 2Y breed in and in, to breed, 
among members of the same family.— To be 
or keep in with, (a) to be close or near; as, 
to keep a shij> in with the land, (b) To be^ 
or keep on terms of friendship, familiarity, 
or intimacy with.— ?ceep one's hand in, to. 
keep up one's acquirements; to maintain 
one’s skill by practice.— To pZa?/ in and OMZ,t 
to play fast and loose, 

Int (in), To take in; to inclose. Bacon. 
In (in), n. 1. A person in office; speciflcallj'’,. 
in 2 >olitics, a member of the party in power, . 

There was then (J 7 Si^) only two political parties, 
die ifts and the outs. 7'he i»r strove to stay in, and 
keep the outs out; the outs strove to get in, and turn 
thefKJTOUt. ^.Huttofii 

2, A nook or corner; used commonly or ex- 
clusively in the plural; as, ‘ Ins and outs of 
a garden.* H. Dixon. Hence the phrase 
ins and outs, signifying all the details or- 
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intricat^ies of a matter; as, the inr, and ottts 
of a fiixestioiL 

Mrs, Harper was stancliug moralizinj^ on the ins 
itnd outs of family life, Mrs, Craik. 

InaWiity (in-a-bin-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and ahility.] The state of being inuible; 
want of aljility; want of sufficient physical, 
moral, or intellectual i»ower or capacity; 
want of resources. 

It is not from an inability to discover what they 
ou};[ht to do, that men err in practice. Blair. 

-^Disability, InaMlity. See under Disabi- 
lity. —SY isr. Impotence, disability, incapa- 
city, incompetence, weakness. 

Inablement t (in-a'bl-ment), n. Enable- 
ment; ability. 

Inabstinence (in-ab'sti-nens), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and abstinence.) Want of abstinence; 
indulgence of appetite. [Dare.] 

Diseases dire, of which a monstrous crew 
Before thee shall appear; that thou zuay'st know 
What misery the inabstinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men. Milton. 

Inabstracted (in-ab-strakt'ed), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and ahstmeted.) Not abstracted. 
Inabusively (in-a-btis'iv-li), adv. [Prefix in, 
not, and almsively.) Without abuse. 
Inaccessibility, Inaccessibleness (in-ak- 
ses'i-bil'fi-ti, in-ak-ses'i-bl-nes), n. [From in- 
accessihle.) The quality or state of being 
inaccessible or not to be reached or ap- 
proached. ‘ The inaccessibility of the preci- 
pice.’ Butler. 

Inaccessible (in-ak-ses'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and accessible.) Not accessible; not to 
be reached, obtained, or approached; as, an 
inaccessible height or rock; an inaccessible 
document; an inaccessible, prince. 
Inaccessibly (in-ak-ses'i-bli), adv. In an 
inaccessible manner; unapproachably. 
Inaccordant (in-ak-kord'aut), a. [Prefix m, 
not, and accordant.) Not accordant; dis- 
cordant. 

Inaccuracy (in-ak'ku-ra-si), n. 1 . Tlie state 
of being inaccurate; want of accuracy. 

We may say, therefore, without material inacett- 
racy, that all capital, and especially all addition to 
capital, are the result of saving. y. S. Mill. 

2 , That which is inaccurate; a mistake; a 
fault; a defect; an error; as, an inaccuracy 
in a calculation. 

Inaccurate (in-akfim-rat), a. [Prefix m, 
not, and accurate.) Not accurate; displaj^- 
ing a want of careful attention; not exact 
or correct; not according to truth; errone- 
ous; as, an inaccurate man; lie isinaccurate 
in narration; the transcrijit or copy is inac- 
curate; the instrument is inaccurate. 
Inaccurately (in-ak'ku-rat-li), adv. In an 
inacciu'ate manner; incoiTectly; errone- 
ously; as, the accounts are inaccurately 
stated. 

Inacquaintance (in-ak-kwant^ans), ii. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and acquaintance.] Want of 
acquaintance. 

Inacquiescent (in-ak-kwi-es'ent), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and acquiescent) Not acquies- 
cent or acquiescing. 

Inaction (in-ak'shon), n. [Prefix in, not, and 
action.) Want of action; forbearance of 
labour; idleness; rest. 

Ferments of the worst kind succeed to perfect in- 
action. Berkeley. 

Inactive (in-ak'tiv), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
active.) 1 . Not active; inert; having no 
poAver to move; as, matter is of itself inac- 
tice.~~2. Not disposed to, or not engaged in, 
action or effort; not diligent or industrious; 
not busy; idle; indolent; sluggish.— S. In 
cJmn. and med. inoperative; that does not 
produce results; incapable of producing re- 
sults.— See under 
Inert. 

Inactively (in-ak'’tiv-li), adv. In an inactive 
manner; idly; sluggishly; without motion, 
labour, or employment. 

Inactivity (in-ak-tiy'i-ti), n. The quality or 
condition of being inactive; want of action 
or energy; indisposition to action or exer- 
tion; idleness; sluggishness. ‘The gloomy 
inactivity of despair.’ Cook. 

Inactuate t (in-ak'tu-at), a. t. To put in ac- 
tion. 

Inactuation t (in-ak'tii-a"shoa), n. Opera- 
tion, 

Inadaptation (ih-a'dapt-a"shon), w. [Prefix 
m, not, and adaptation.) A state of being 
not adapted or fitted. 

Inadequacy (in-ad'e-kwa-si), The state 
or quality of being inadequate, insufficient, 
or disproportionate; incompleteness; de- 
fectiveness ; inequality. ‘ The inadequacy 
and consequent ineflicacy of the alleged 
cmsQB.' . Dicight 
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^ Dr, PricL' caiisiders this inadei/iutcy of rei>re*>enta- 
tion ar, our fnndtuuental gvsevaiictt. 

Inadequate (iu-aePe-kwrtt), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and adequate.) Not adequate; not equal 
to the purpose; insufficient to effect tlw ob- 
ject; unequal; disproportionate; partial; 
incomplete; defective; as, made quate power, 
strength, resources; an inaderp/ate coniperi- 
sation for services; inadequate representa- 
tion or descriiJtion. 

Jnadegxtate ideas are such which are but a partial 
or mcomplete representatioti of those archetj’pes to 
which they are referred. Zocl^c. 

Syjs. Unequal, incommensurate, dispropor- 
tionate, insufficient, incompetent, incap- 
able. 

Inadequately (in-ad'e-kAvat-li), adv. In an 
inadequate inaimei’ ; not fully or .sufficiently. 
Inadequateness (in-ad'e-kimt-ues), n. The 
state or quality of being inadequate; inade- 
quacy; insufficiency; incompleteness. 
Inadequation (in-ad'e-kAvtV'siion), n. [Pre- 
fix m, not, and adequation. ) Want of exact 
correspondence. Puller. 

Inadberent (in-ad-lier'ent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and ad/ierent] Not adhering; specifi- 
cally, in hot. a term applied to any organ 
that is free or not attached to any other, 
as a calyx when perfectly detached from the 
ovary. 

Inadhesion (in-ad-he'zhon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and adhesion.) The state or quality of 
not adhei'ing; ivant of adhesion. 

Porcelain clay is distinguished from colorific earths 
by inadhesioH to the fmgerfi. Kirtoan. 

Inadmissibility; ( in-ad-mis ’ i~bil"i- ti ), n. 
[From inadmissible.) The quality of being 
inadmissible or not proper to be received; 
as, the inadmissibility of an argument, or 
of evidence in court, or of a iiroposal in a 
negotiation. 

Inadmissible (in-ad-nn.s'i-bi), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and «d7m'ssi&7e.3 Not admissible; not 
proper to be admitted, alloAved, or received; 
as, inad7)vissihle testimony; an inad^nissihle 
proposition. 

Inadmissibly (iu-ad-misT-bli), adv. In a 
manner not admissible. 

Inadvertence (in-ad-vert^ens), n. [Fr. in- 
advertame-PL. prefix in, not, and adverto, 
to turn towards, to attend to.] 1. The condi- 
tion 01 ’ quality of being inadvertent; want 
of heedfulriess; inattention; negligence; 
Iieedlessness; as, many mistakes and some 
misfortunes proceed from inadvertence.— 
2. An effect of inattention; any oversiglit, 
mistake, or fault which jiroceeds from negli- 
gence of thought. 

Inadvertency (in-ad-vert'en-si), n. Inad- 
vertence (which see). 

The productions of a great genius, with many 
lapses and inadvef'tencies, are infinitely preferable 
to works of an inferior kind of author. Addison. 

Inadvertent (in-ad-v^srt'ent), a. [L. prefix 
m, not, and adverte^is, advertentis, ppr. of 
advm'to, to turn towards, to attend to.] Not 
turning the mind to a matter; heedless; 
careless; negligent. 

An ifiadverient .step may crush the snail. 

That crawls at evening m the public path, 

Coivjter. 

Inadvertently (in-ad-v6rt'ent-li), adv. In 
an inadvertent manner; from want of atten- 
tion; heedlessly; carelessly; inconsiderately. 
Inadvertisement f (in-ad-vdr'tiz-ment;', n. 
Inadvertence. 

Con.stant objects lose their hints, and steal an tn- 
advertisement, upon us. Sir T, Broime. 

Inaffability (in-affa-bil"i-ti), Want of 
affability; reserv’edness in conversation. 
Inaffable (in-affa-bl), [Prefix in, not, and 
affable^ Not affable; reserved. 
Inaffectation (iri-af-fek-ta'slion), [Prefix 
in, not, and affectation.) Freedom from 
affectation. ' 

inaffbetedt (in-af-fekt’ed), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and affected.) TJnaffected- 
Inaffeotedly t (iU’-af-fekPed-li), adv. Unaf- 
fectedly 

Inaidable (in-ad'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
aid.] That cannot be assisted. 

The congregated college have concluded 
That labouring art can never ransom nature. 
From her iVzrtafrtWtf estate. Shak. 

Inaji, Palm, «. A lofty South American 
palm (Maanrniliana regia), having a trunk 
upwards of 100 feet high, and leaves from 
30 to 50 feet long, and whose woody apathes 
are used by the Indians as cradles, and by 
hunters to cook in. The fruit is eaten by 
the Indians and much relished by monkeys. 
Inalienability (in4'h-en-a-biri4i), n. The 
state or quality of being malienable. 
Inalienable (in-affi-en-a-bl), a. [Prefix m. 


not, and alienable.) Incapable of being 
alienated or transferred t(> another; unalien- 
able. 

His iUalihfiabiV cli.'sracter was that of an emissary 
of jjeace. Milwan. 

Inalienableness (in-ali-en-a-bl-ues), n. In- 
alienability, 

Inalienably (in-ali-en-a-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner that forbids alienation; as, rights w- 
aimwaWi/ vested. 

Inalimental (in-aPi-meiit"al), a. [Preff.x in, 
not, and almuntal.) Not supplying aliment; 
affording no nourishment. 

Inalterability (iji-aPter-a-biFi-ti), n. Tim 
finality of being unalterable or unchange- 
alffe. 

Inalterable (iu-al'tOr-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and alteraUc.) Not alterable; incap- 
aide of being altered or chaugetl; unalter- 
able. 

Inamiablet (iu4’mi-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and aumridn.] Uiiamiable. 
Inamiabienesst (in-aTui-a-bl-nes), n. Un- 
ainiableness. 

Inamissiblet (iu-a-mis’i-bl), a. [ITeffix 
not, and ammiblc.) Not to be lost, 

These advantages are intwiissible. Ifammond. 

InamiBSiblenesst Cin-a*mis1-bi.ne8),n. The 
state of not being liable to lie lost. 
Inamorata (in -a'mo-riFta), 71. fern. [It, in- 
namorata. See Inamorato.] A female in 
love; a mistress. , 

Inamorato (in-a'mo-riFto), 71 . imsc. [It. 
mnamorata, fern, irma-morata, from L. 
amor, love,] A male lover. 

In-and-in (in'and-iu), a. and adv. From 
animals of the same parentage; as, to breed 
in-and-in. 

In-and-in (in'and-in), n. An old gambling 
game played by three persons Avith four 
rlice, each per.soii haAuug a box. In meant 
a doublet, or tAvo dice alike out of the fom; 
in-aiid-ui signified tAvo doublets, or all four 
dice alike. 

He jsj a merchant still, adventurer 
At in-and-in. />*, gfofzson. 

Inane (in-anO, [L.inanis, empty.] Empty; 
void; objectless; purposeless; void of sense 
or intelligence. ‘Vague and inaoie in- 
stinuts.’ Is. Tmjlm\ 

Inane (in-arp), That Avliieh is void oi’ 
empty; infinite void space; emptiness; A'a- 
cuity, “The illimitable iVianfi.’ Tennyson. 
Inangnlar (in-ang’gu-ler), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and aii(;'MZar.] Not angular. [Rare.] 
Inanilocinent, Inaniloqnous (in-an-iFo- 
lvAvent,in-an-iPo-kAVus), a. [h.inmiis, empty, 
and loquerr, to speak.] Given to empty 
talk; loquacious; garrulous. 

Inanimate (in-an'i-miit), a. [Pi’efix m, not, 
and aoiimate.) Not animate; destitute of 
life or spirit; as, stones and eai’th are in- 
animate substances ; a corpse is an inani- 
7mtG body; hence, Avithout vivacity or brisk- 
ness; dull; mact|A''e; sluggish.— S tn. Dead, 
lifeless, inert, inactive, dull, soulless, spirit- 
less. 

Inanimate t (in-anl-mat), v.t. [Prefix t?i, 
into, and animate.) To infuse life or vigour 
into; to animate; to quicken. 

Inanimated (in-an'i-mat-ed), a. Not ani- 
mated; destitute of life or animation; im- 
animated. 

Inanimateness (in-anT-miit-nes), ?i. The 
state of being inanimate. ‘The deadness 
and manmiateness of the subject.’ Moun- 
tagu. 

Inanimation (in'an-i-ina"shan), n. [Prefix 
in, into, and anmxation.) Animation; in- 
fusion of life or vigour. [Rare or obsolete. 1 
Habitual joy in the Holy Ghost, arising; from the 
inanimation of Christ living and breathing within 
us. Bp.HalL 

Inanimation (in'an-i-ma"Bhon), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and animation.] Want of anima- 
tion; lifelesaness. 

Inanitiate (iu-an-i’shi-at), v.t. To affect 
Avith inanition; to exhaust for Avant of nour- 
ishment. 

Inanitiation (in'an-i'shi-a"slion), 71 . The 
state of being inanitiated, or exhausted for 
Avant of nourishment. Dunglison. 
Inanition (in-a-ni'shon), n. [Fr., from L. 
inanis, empty.] 1. The condition of being 
inane; emptiness; Avant of fulness; as, in- 
anition of body or of the vessels.— 2. Ex- 
luiustion from ivant of food, either from 
partial or complete star Action, or from dis- 
order of the digestive organs, producing 
the same result. 

The result of an entire deficiency of food, or its 
supply in a measure inadequate for the w.-mts of the 
system, constitutes the phenomenon of inanition or 
starvation. Carj>enter. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sm/ 7 ; TU, then; th, ihhi; w, trig; \vh, u'7iig; zh, amre,— See Key. 
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Inanity n, 1. The state of being 

inane; emptiness; void space; vacuity.— 
2 , Jleiital vacuity; senselessDe.ss; frivolous- 
ness; silliness.— ."5. Hollowness; wortliless- 
nes.s. . , t, • 

He prevented die vain and presumptiiou.s Rnssian 
from seeiug tiie iniimtenesf; and inanity of the things 
lie was training by his violent attempt at diplomacy. 

Kingiake, 

Inantlierate (in-airtlier-afc), a. [Pretix in, 
not, arid anther.] In hot bearing no anther: 
applied to sterile filaments or abortive sta- 
meii.s. 

Inapathy (in-ap^a-thi), n. [Prefix in, not, 
ma apathy.] Reeling; sensibility. [Kare.j 
Inapertous (iu-a-per^tus), a. [L. in, not, 
and apertus, open, from aperio, to open.] 
In hot. a term applied to a corolla not 
opened, although its habit is to open. 
Inappealable (in-ap-p61'a-bl), a. [Prefix In, 
not, and appealable.] Not to be appealed 
from. 

Iiiappeasa’ble(in-ap-pez'a-l>l), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and appeasable.] Not to be appeased. 
Inappellability (in-ap-peria-biP'i-ti), n. 

I noapability of being appealed from. ‘ The 
inappellability of the comioils.' Coleridge; 
Inappellable (in-ap-pella-hl), a. That can- 
not be appealed from. ‘ liicippeUdble autho- 
rity.^ Coleridge. 

limppeteuce, Inappetency <m-ar/pe-tens, 
in-ap'pe-ten-si), n. [Prefix in, not, and ap- 
petence, appetency.] 1. Want of appetence 
or of a disiiosition to seek, select, or imbibe 
: nntidment. 

Some squeamish and disrelished person takes a 
- long walk to the physician's lodging to beg some 
rejuedy for his innppetence. Boyle. 

: 2. Want of desire or inclination. See Ap- 
petence. 

Inapplicability (iii-ap^pli-ka-bimi), n. 
[3?rom inapplicable.] The quality of being 
. inapplicable; unfitness. 

The inapplicabilUy of this method has already 
beeii explained. y,S.Mill. 

Inapplicable (in-ap^pli-ka-hl), «, [Prefix 
in, not, and ap^dUabh.] Not applicable; 
incapable of being applied; not suited or 
suitable to the purpose; as, the argument 
or the testimony is inapplicable to the case. 
Syn. ITnsuitable, unsuited, unadapted, in- 
appropriate, inapposite. 

Inapplicableness (in-ap'pli-ka-bl-nes), n. 
State of being Inapplicable. 

Inapplicably (in-ap'pli-ka-bli), adv. In an 
inapplicable manner. 

Inapplicatioii(in-ap'pli-ka"shon), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and application, ] Want of applica- 
: tion; want of attention or assiduity; negli- 
gence; indolence; neglect of study or indus- 
■ ■ try. . 

Inapposite (in-ap'po-zit), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and apposite.] Not apposite; not fit or suit- 
able; not pertinent; as, an inapposite argu- 
ment. 

Inappositely (m-ap'po-zit-li), adr. Not 
pertinently; not suitably. 

Inappreciable (in-ap-pre^shi-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, (md appreciable.] Not appreciable; 
incapable of being duly valued or estimated. 

After a few approximations the differejice becomes 
inappreciable. Hallam, 

laappreciation (in-ap-pre'shi-a".shon), n. 
[IBvmz ill, not, md appreciation.] Want of 
appreciation. Qwart. Her. 
Inapprehensible (iri-ap''pre-hen"si-bl), a. 

[Prefix in, not, and apinekemibU. ] Not 
: apprehensible or intelligible. 

Those celestial songs to others inapprehmsihle, 
hutixot to those who were not defiled with women. 

■ . . Milton. 

Iixapprebensiott (in-up^pre-hen"slion), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and apprekemim,] Want of 
apprehension. 

Iiiappr 0 heiisive(in-ap'pre-hen.'' 8 iv), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and apprehensive.] Not appre- 
hensive; regardless. 

Inapproachable (in-ap-prbch'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix m, not, and approachable.] Not ap- 
proachable ; inaccessible ; not to be drawn 
near to; that cannot be equalled; unrivalled. 
laapproacbably (in-ap-prOchVbli), adv. 
So as not to be approached; inaccessibly. 
Inappropriate (in-ap-pro^pri-at), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and appropriate.] Not appro- 
priate; not pertaining or belonging; un- 
suited; not proper; unbecoming; unsuit- 
able, ^Inappropriate remedies. P. M. 
XMham. 

Inappropriately (in-ap-pro'pri-at-li), ado. 
Not appropriately. 

Inappropriateness ( in-ap-priypri-at-nes ), 

. tJnsuital)lenes,s; unfitness, 

Inapt (in-apt'), a. [Prefix in, not, and apt] 
Unapt; not apt; unsuitable; unfit. 



Inaptitude (in-ap'ti-tud), ji. [Prefix in, not, 
and apditude.] Want of aptitude; uniitness; 
unsnitableness. 

The Mptness or inaptitude of one’s capacity to 
that study. Houell, 

Inaptly (in-apt'li), ado. Unfitly; unsuit- 
ably. 

Inaptness (in-apt'nes), n. Unfitness; in- 
aptitude. 

Inaquate (in-akVat), a, [L, inagiia tm, pp. 
of inaqiio, to turn into water— w*, into, and 
aqna, water.] Embodied in water. 

For as iniiciie as lie is jojaied to tlie bread but sac- 
ramentally, there foHoweth no iiiipanation thereof, 
no more than the Holy Ghost is inaquaie, that is to 
say, made water. Cranmer. 

Inaquatiou (in-a-kwa'shon), n. The state 
of lieing inaquate. Ep. Gardiner. 

Inarable (in-a'ra-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
arable,] Not arable ; 
not capable of being 
ploughed or tilled. 

Inarch (in-arcIiO, v.t. 

[Prefix in, into, and 
arch.] To graft by 
approach; to graft by 
uniting to a stock 
without at first sepa- 
rating the scion from 
its parent tree. 

Inarticulata (in-ar- 
tikU-iiV'tiO.u.pi. That 
division of the bra- 
chiopods the valves of Inarching, 

whose shells are not 

connected by inteidocldng processes, such 
as occur in Terebratula. Lingula, Crania, 
and Discina belong to this division. 
Inarticulate (in-ar-tik'u-lat), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and afticiilate.} 1. Not articulate; 
not uttered with articulation of sounds, as 
speech; not cUstinct, or with distinction of 
syllables. 

Dnring the month which folloived the death of 
Mary, the king {William HI,} wasj incapable of exer- 
tion. Even to the addresses of the two House.s of 
Parliament he replied only by a few inepriiadate 
sounds. Macaulay. 

2, In zoqI. not jointed or articulated.— S. Not 
capable of articulating. VThe poor earl 
who is inarUotclate with palsy/ JS. Walpole. 
[Kare,] 

Inarticulated (in-ilr-tik'u-Iat-ed), a. In zool. 
Not articulated; not jointed; inarticulate. 
Inarticulately (m-fir-til/u-lat-li), adv. In 
an inarticulate manner; not with distinct 
syllables; indistinctly. 

Inarticulateness (in-lir-tik'u-lat-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being inarticulate; 
indistinctness of utterance by the voice; 
want of distinct articulation. 
Inarticulation (ih-ar-tikU-W'shonX n. The 
stated being inarticulate; indistmetiiess of 
sounds in speaking. 

The oracles meaned to be obscure ; but then it was 
by the ambiguity of the expression and not by the 
inarticidatiofi of t\\Q wqx( 5&. Lord Chesierjield. 

Inartificial (in-kr'ti-fl'^shal), a. [Prefix fu, 
not, and arti/ieial.] 1, Not artificial; not 
done by art; not made or performed by the 
rules of art; formed without art; as, an in- 
artificial style of composition. 

An inartificiid avgxxvoera depending upon a naked 
asseveratiom Dr. T. Brown. 

2. Simple; artless. 

It.wa.s the inartificial process of the experiment, 
and not the acuteness of any commentary upon it, 
which they have had in veneration. Bp, Sprat. 

Inartifleially (in-ar'ti-fi"shal-li), at2w. With- 
out art ; in an artless manner ; in a manner 
contrary to the rules of art. 
Inartificialness ( in-fir 'ti-fl^shal-nes), n. 
State of being inartificial. [Eare.] 
Inasmuch (in-az-muchO, adv. See In, prep. 
Inattention (in-at-ten'shon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and attention.] Want of attention, or 
of fixing the mind steadily on an object; 
heedleasness; neglect 
Novel lays attract our ravished ears, 

But old, the mind with hears. Pope. 

Inattentive (in-at-tentiv), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and attentive.] Not attentive; not fixing 
the mind on an object ; heedless ; careless ; 
negligent; regardless; as, an uiattentive 
spectator or hearer; an inattentive habit 
If we indulge the frequent roving of passions, we 
.shall procure an unsteady and inattentive habit 

JVati.f. ■ 

SrN. Careless, heedless, regardless, thought- 
less, negligent, remiss, unmindful, inadver- 
tent, unobservant. 

Inattentively (in-at-tentiv-Ii), adv. With- 
(mt attention; carelessly; heedlessly. 
Inatteutiveness (in-at-tentiv-nes), n. The 
state of being inattentive; inattention. 


Imudibility, Inaudibleness (in-.ydi-biP'i- 
ti, in-a'di-bl-nes), ?i. The state or quality 
of lieing iiiaudibie. 

Inaudible (in-a'di-bl), a. [Prefix m, not, 
and audible.] Not audible; incapable at 
being heard; as, an inaudible voice or 
sound. ‘The inaudible and noiseless foot 
of time.' Shah. 

Inaudibly (in-a'di-bli), ad??. In an inaudible 
manner; so as not to be heard. 

Inaugur t (in-i/ger), v.t To inaugurate. 
\lnatigured and created king. ’ Latimer. 
Inaugural (in-^'gu-ral), a. [Er. inaugural, 
L.L. inauguralis, inaugural. See Inaugur- 
ate.] Pertaining to, performed or pro- 
nounced at, an inauguration; a.s, inaugural 
ceremonies. 

The inmigural address was sufficiently imperious 
in tone and manner. Milman, 

Inaugural (in-?/gu-ral), n. An inaugural 
address. 

Inaugurate (in-a'gu-rat), y.t. pret. & pp. 
inaugurated; ppr. inaugurating, [L, in- 
auguro, inauguratum, to inaugurate, to in- 
stall— in, into, and augur o, to augur, from 
augur, an augur (which see).] 1. To intro- 
duce or induct into an office with solemnity 
or suitable ceremonies; to invest with an 
office in a formal manner. 

He had taken with him Alfred his youngest sou 
to be there inattgnrated. Milton. 

2. To set in action or progress, especially 
something of dignity or weight; to com- 
mence, especially with formality; to intro- 
duce with some degree of solemnity, pomp, 
dignity, and the like; to initiate; to origin- 
ate ; as, to inaugurate a new era ; Ixe immi- 
gurated his reign by a great act of mercy; 
to inaugurate a fashion.— 3. To perform in 
public initiatory ceremonies in connection 
with; to celebrate the completion of; as, to 
inaugurate a statue. [Inelegant.] 
Inaugurate (iu-ii'gu-rat), Invested with 
office. 

TJie new .state to wliich Christ was inmigurate at 
ids resurrection. Haftmtond, 

Inauguration (m-a'gu-ra"shon), n. The 
act of inaugurating or inducting into office 
with solemnity; investiture with office by 
^‘'PPi’opriate ceremonies ; the act of sol- 
emnly or formally commencing or introdne- 
ihg anything of weight or dignity, or of any 
movement, coui'se of action, public exhibi- 
tion, and the lilie; as, the inauguration of 
a new era, of a statue, &c. 

Inaugurator (in-a'gu-rat-er), n. One who 
maugimates. 

Inauguratory (in-a'gu-ra-to-ri), a. Suited 
or pertaining to inauguration ‘ Inaugura-. 
tory gvatxilixtions.' J okmon. 

Inaurate (in-B-'rat), u. t. [L. inauro, inaura- 
ium, from jmefix in, and aururn, gold, ] To 
cover with gold; to gild. 

Inaurate (in-a'rat), a. Covei'ed or seeming 
to be covered with gold; gilded; gilt. 
Inauratlon (in-ja-ra'shonX n. [L. inauro, 
inaxiratum, to cover or overlay with gold — 
in, into, and aurum, gold.] The act or pro- 
cess of gilding or covering with gold. 

Some sort of their inauration, or gilding, must 
have been much dearer than ours, Arlmthiwt. 

luauspicatet (in-a'spi-kat), n. [L. inauspi- 
catus—in, not, and mtspieatus, consecrated 
by auspices, from auspico, to take the 
auspices.] Ill-omened; unlucky 

Though it bore an inauspicatc face, it proved of a 
friendly event. Sir G.Bttch. 

Inauspicious (in-g-spi'shus), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and auspicious. ] Not auspicious ; ilL 
omened ; unfortunate ; unlucky ; evil ; un- 
favourable; as, the war commenced at an 
inauspiciom time, and its issue w'as inav- 
spicwits. ‘ Tlie yoke of inauspicious stars/ 
Shah. 

Inauspiciously (in-a-spi'shus-li), adv. In 
an inauspicious manner; unfortunately; un- 
‘ favourably. 

Inauspiciousness (in-a-spUshus-nes), n. 
The quality of being inauspicious; unlucki- 
ness; unfavourabZeness, 

Inauthoritative (lu-g-thoM-ta-tiv), a. [Pre- 
fix i7i, not, and axithoritaiive.] Having no 
authority. 


All such illegal destructive acts . , , are 

in do neither bind any man's conscience 
S. Johnson. 


thoritative. am , 
or tie any man's word, 


Inbarget (mUfirj), v.t. [Prefix in, into, and 
barge.] To cause to embai’k or to go ou 
board a barge or bark. Drayton. 
Inbeaminf (in-ben/ing), n. [Prefix in, into, 
and beaming.] The ingress of a beam or 
ray of light; irradiation, ‘These boastings 
of new lights, inbeamings, and inspirations,' 
South. 


me, mot, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; f, Sc. tey. 
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Meixig (in'be-iiig'), n. [Prefix in, in, an<l 
being.] Inherence; inherent existence; in- 
separableiiess. 


When we say the howl is round, the boy is witty, 


these are proper or inherent modes; for they have a 


sort of in tlie substance itself, and tio not 

arise from tlie addition of any other substance to it. 

IVatis. 

Inhind (in-hind'), u.t [Prefix in, into, and 
To bind or hem in; to inclose. 

Gn tire jjreen banks which that fair stream inbound 
Flowers and odours sweetly smiled and smelled. 

Fairfax. 

Inhlown (in'blon), a. [Prefix in, into, and 
Uown.] Blown into. Cadworth. 

Inhoard (in'bord), a. [Prefix in, and board.] 
Within a ship or other vessel; as, inboard 
works; an inboard cargo. 

Inhoard (in'ljord), adv. Within the hold of 
a vessel; on board of a vessel. 

Inhond (in'bond), a. In arch, a term applied 
to a lirick or stone laid lengthwise across a 
wall ; opposed to outbond, wdiere the brick or 



Inbond and Outbond Wall. A, Header. 
BE, Stretchers. 


stone is laid with its length parallel to the 
face of the wall. An inbond and ontbond 
wall is one where the bricks or stones are 
laid alternately across and in the direction 
of the face of the wall. See Bond. 

Inhorn (in'born), a. [Prefix in, within, and 
horn.]. Innate; implanted by nature; as, 
inborn 'worth. ‘'Ail passions being inhorn 
with ns.' JDryden. 

InhreaMng(m'brak-ing), a. [Prefix wi, into, 
and break.] Breaking in; making an incur- 
sion or inroad. 

InhreaMng (in'brak-ing), n. The act of 
hrealdngm; incursion; invasion; inroad. 

Inhreathe (in-breTii'), v.t [Prefix in, into, 
and breathe.] To infuse by breatliing. 

I.S this music mine, 

As a man’s breath or voice is called his own, 
Inbreathed by the Life-breather? B. B. Brovuning. 

lEhreathed (iu'breTHd), a. Infused by in- 
spiration. * Inbreathed sonrn.* Milton. 

Illhred (in'bred), a. [Prefix in, %vithin, and 
bred, breed.] Bred udthiii; innate; natural; 
as, iu&recZ affection. ^ Inbred worth.' B'i'y- 
den. 

Inbreed (in-bredO, v. t. To produce or gen- 
erate witliin. 


To inbreed in us this generous and christianly re- 
verence one of another. Milton. 


In.hiirning(in'bem-mg), a. [Prefix va, within, 
and Burning within. 

Her wrath she 'gan abate. Spenser. 

Inburst (iu'b6rst),,n. [Prefix in, into, and 
feursii] A bursting in or into. 

Inca (in'ka), n. A king or prince of Peru 
before the conquest of that country by the 
. Spaniards. 


The blood royal of the incas is preserved, or be- 
lieved to be so, among the Indians of the present 
tlayr ; Braude & Cox, 


Inoage (in-kajO* P^’^t. & pp. incaged; 
ppr, incaging. [Prefix in, within, and cage.] 
To confine in a cage; to coop up; to confine 
to any narrow limits. See Encaqe. 
Incagement (in-kaj'ment), n. Confinement 
in a cage or other narrow space. 
Inoaloulahle (in-kal'ku-la-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and caletuahle,] JjTot calculable; incap- 
able of being calculated; beyond calcula- 
^ ti on; very great. 'His loss is wcaZcwZa&fc.' 
Todd. 

Incalculableness (in-karku-la-bl-nes), n. 
Quality of being incalculable. 

Incalculably (in-kal'ku-la-bli), ado. In a 
degree beyond calculation; immeasurably. 


The interest of the game becomes more absorbing 
when the stakes are increased. 

Dr. Caird. 

Incalescence, Incalescency (in-ka-les'ens, 
in-ka-Ies'en-si), n. The state of being iii- 
calesceiit; a growing warm; incipient or in- 
creasing heat. 


Incalescent (in-ka-les'ent), «. [L. incedes- 
cens, inmleacentia, ppr. oi incalesco, to grow 
warm— wi, and caJem), to grow warm, from 
caleo, to be warm.] (irowiiig warm; increas- 
ing in heat. 

Incameration (iii-lvani'er-ri"slion), n. [L. 
in, into, and camera, a ahamher or arched 
roof.]^ 1. The act of placing iu a cliamber 
or office.— 2. The act or process of uniting 
lauds, revenues, or other rights to the pope’s 
domain. 

Incandescence (in-kan-des'ena), n. The con- 
dition of being incandescent; a white heat, 
or the glowing whiteness of a body caused 
by intense heat. 

Incandescent (in-kan-des'ent), a. [L. inmn- 
descem, incandeHcentis, ppr. of incandcsco, 
to become warm or hot—in, and candenco, 
to begin to glow, to become red liot, in- 
cept. from caadeo, to l»e white, to shine.] 
White or glowing with lieat. 


Holy Scripture becomes resplendent, or, as one 
migiit say, mamdesceni throughout. Is. Taylor. 


Incanescent (in-kan-es'ent), a. [L, inmn- 
encem, ineanescenii^, jipr. of imaneaco, to 
become gray or hoary— and canesco, from 
caneo, to be hoaiy, from canus, gray.] In 
hot. having a hoary or gray aspect, liecause 
of the presence of haii'S upon the surface, 

Incanous (iii-ka'nus), a. [L. incanus, rinite 
hoary.] In hot. lioary with pubescence. 

Incantation (in-kan-ta'shon), n. [L, incem- 
tatio, ineantationis, from incanto, to chant 
a magic formula over one— ra, on, and 
canto, to sing.] The act of enchanting; en- 
chantment; the act of using certain formu- 
las of words and ceremonies for the purpose 
of raising spiirits or perfonning other magi- 
cal actions; a form of -words proiioiinced'br 
sung in connection with certain ceremonies 
for the purpose of enchanting; magical 
songs, spells, charms, or ceremonies. 


The i?icantation backward she repeats. 

Inverts her rod, and what she did defeats. Garth. 


Incaiitatory(m-kan'ta-to-ri), a. Dealing by 
enchantment; magical. ^Incimtatory im- 
postors.’ Sir T. Bromne. 

lucautingt (in-kant'ing), a. Enchanting; 
ravishing; delightful. ^Incanting voice.s.' 
Sir T. Herbert. 

lueanton (in-kan'ton), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
canton.] To unite to' a canton or separate 
community, Addison. 

Incapability (iu-ka'pa-bii'''i-ti), n. The 
quality of being incajiable ; incapacity or 
want of power; want of legal qualifications 
or of legal power; as, the imaioability of a 
child to comprehend logical syllogisms. 


You have nothing to urge but a kind of incapa~ 
bility in yourself to the service. Sttekiing. 


Incapable (in-ka'pa-hl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
md capable.] Not capable; possessing in- 
adequate power, physical or mental ; not 
admitting; not susceptible; not equal to 
anything; as, do not employ him, he is quite 
i7ica2Jable. ‘ Hicapable and shallow inno- 
cents.’ Shak. It is most commonly fol- 
lowed hy o/, and the significations attaching 
to the phrase in its various usages may be 
distinguished as follows; (a) not capable 
from want of spatial capacity; not having 
sufficient room or content; as, a vessel is 
incapable of containing or holding a certain 
quantity of liquor. (i>) Wanting natural 
power or capacity to learn, know, under- 
stand, or comprehend; as, man is incapable 
of comprehending the essence of the Divine 
Being; an idiot is incapable ot learning to 
read; hence, without a verb following, un- 
conscious; without the power of feeling or 
comprehending. 


Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reasonable affairs? Skak, 

Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes, 

As one incapable of her own distress. Shak. 

(c) Not admitting; not in a state to receive; 
not susceptible of; as, the bridge is incapable 
of reparation. 

Th’ etliereal mould, 

Incapable of Milton, 

(d) ‘Wanting moral power or disposition: 
used with reference to evil acts, feelings, 
and the like; as, he is mcapahle of a dis- 
honourable act. (c) Unqualified or disqua- 
lified in a legal sense; not having the legal 
or constitutional qualifications. 

Their lands are almost entirely taken from them, 
and they are rendered incapable of purchasing .any 
more. Srvift. 

— Incapable, Tillable. Incapable properly 
denotes a want of passive power, the power 
of receiving, and is applicable particularly 
to the mind, or said of something inani- 
mate denote.s the want of active 


power or power of performing, and is appli- 
cable to the body oivmind. 

Incapable (iu-kiTpa-bl), n. One physically 
or nieuially unalde to act with effect; an in- 
efficient or silly person. 

Incapableness (in-ka'ita-bl-nes), ?i. Incapa- 
bility. 

Incapably (in-kiVpa-bli), ade. In an inca- 
pable inauner. 

Incapaciouss (in-ka-pa'shus), «. [Prefix 
in, not, and caqmcious.] 1. Not capacious; 
not large or spacious; narrow; of small con- 
tent. 

Soiihi that are made iittfe and incapacious cannot 
enlarge their thoiigiits to take in any gre.it conipiiifs 
of times or things. ‘ Burnet.: 

2. 8illy; foolish; incapable. 'Among the 
incapaciouH and silly.’ FeWimn. 

Incapaciousness (in-ka-pfi'shns-nes), n, 
'The condition of being incax)aciou.s ; nar- 
rowness; want of eontainiiig space. 

Incapacitate (in-ka-pas'i-tat), v.t. pret. 
pp. in.capacitated;pin\ incapacitating. [Tre- 
tix in, not, and capacitate.] 1. ’I’o doxjrive 
of capacity or natural power; to render or 
make incapable; as, old age and iniirmity 
incapacitate men for work; infiincy incapa- 
citates a child for learning iilgebra.“2. To 
deprive of competent power or ability ; to 
render unfit; to disqualify; as, infancy in- 
caimeitaUs one ft>r marriage. — ‘3. To de- 
prive of legal or coustitutidnal requisite.s; 
as, conviction of crime incapacitates one to 
be a witness. 


It absolutely incapacitated them from holding 
rank, office, function, or property. Miltnan, 


Incapacitation (in'ka-pas'i-ta"shon), n. The 
act of incapacitating or state of being inca- 
pacitated; the act of disqualifjing; disqua- 
lification. 

It is phiin enough from the journals that the liouse 
have assumed the pow'cr of incapacitation. Iktllam, 
Goodivfn, ^vho had committed the same kind of 
crime, escaped with incapacitation. yohnsou. 

Incapacity (in - ka-pas'i-ti ), n. [Treflx in, 
not, and capacity.] 1 Want of capacity; 
want of power or ability; inability; incapa- 
bility; incompetency. 


The inactivity of the soul is its incapacity to be 
’ ■ Arbuthnot. 


moved with anything common, 

2. In law, the want of a quality legally to 
do, give, transmit, or receive something. 
Incarcerate (in-karise-riit), r.t. pret. & pp. 
incarcerated; ppr. inca^xerating. [L. m, in, 
into, and career, a prison.] 1. To imprison; 
to confine in a jail.— 2. To confine; to shut 
up or inclose. 

Contagion may be propagated by bodies that 
easily incarcerate the infected .air, as woollen clothes. 

Har'ney. 

Incarcerate (in-kar's^-rat), a. Imprisoned; 
confined. Ur. 11. More. 

Incarcerated (in-kar'sd-rat-ed), p. and a. 
Imprisoned; confined; specifically, in 7Md. 
a term applied to hernia in which the con- 
striction cannot be easily reeluced. 
Incarceration (in-kar's6-rri"shon), n. X. The 
act of incarcerating or imprisoning; impri- 
sonment. -—2. In surg. a term geuerally ap- 
plied to constriction about the neck of a 
hernial sac, so that the hernia cannot be 
reduced with facility; strangulation, as in 
hernia, &c. 

Incarcerator (in-kilr's^-rat-^r), n. One who 
incarcerates or shut.s up in prison. 
Incardinate (in-kar'diii-at), a. Incarnate. 
[Ludicrous.] 

The count’s gentlem«'xn, one Cesario; Ave took him 
for a coAvard, but he’s the very devil incardinate. 

Shak., Twelfth Night, v. i. 

Incarn (in-lcaru'), v. t. [Er. incarmr, to be- 
come incarnate. See Incarnate.] To cover 
with flesh; to invest with flesh. Wisema^i. 
Incaril(in-kariT), r.l To breed flesh. If'is'e- 
man. 

Incarnadinet (m-kar'na-din), a. [Fr. wi- 
ca7'tiadm—h. in, in, and aaro, carn^, flesh.] 
Flesh-coloured; of a caraation colour; pale 
red. 

Incarnadine (in-karina-din), v.t To dye 
red or of a flesh colour; to tinge witli the 
colour of flesh. See Inoarnardine, which 
is the form given in some editions of Shak- 
spere. 

Lo ! ill the painted oriel of the west, 

Whose fanes the sunken sun incarnadines. 

Longfellow. 

Incamardine (in-karinar-din), v.t. To in- 
caziiadina 

No, this ray hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas 
Making the green one red. Shak. 

Incarnate (in-kfirinat), v.t. pret. & pp. in- 
cafmated; ppr. incarmetmg. [L.I. incamOf 
incM'rnatimi--li. iti, into, and euro, carms, 


ch, cliaiii; eh, Sc. loc/t; g, j,job; n, Fr. ton; ng, sinf/; 'm, timv, tli, thin; w, trig; wh, n/iig; zli, asuro.— See Key. 
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Inamty fin-an'i-ti), n, l. The state of being 
iuaiie; emptiness; void space; vacuity,— 
2 Mental vacuity; senseleasiiess; frivolous- 
ness; silliness. —S* Hollowness; worthless- 
ness. , „ , 

I If* prevented the vain and presmtiptuoiis Kussi.nn 
fronrseeiiii? the iiiinuteiie-ss and manity Qf the things 
be was gaitiing by his violent attempt at diplomacy. 

Inantlierate ( in-an'thfir-rit), a. [Prefix isn, 
not, and In hot bearing no anther; 

applied to sterile filaments or abortive sta- 
men .s. « . i 

Inapatliy (in-ap'a-tlu), n. [Prefix %it not, 
and apathy.'] PeelinL^ sensibility. [.H.are.J 
Inapertons (in-a-pdi^tus), a. [L. m, not, 
and apertm, open, from aj^eria, to open.] 
In hot ii term applied to a corolla not 
opened, although its habit is to open. 
Inappealal)le(in-ap-pelVbl),a. [Prefix m, ; 
not, find appcalaUe.] Kot to be appealed 
from. 

Jnappeasable (in-ap-pez'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, md appeasable.] Ifot to be appeased. 
Inappellability (in-ap-pePla-biPi-ti), n. 
Incapability of being appealed from. ‘ The 
inappellability oi the councils. ’ (Jolerklge. 
3jaappellat)le (in-ap-pella-bl), a. That can- 
not be appealed from. ‘ Inappellahle autho- 
rity.’ Coleridge. 

Inappetepce, Inappetency (in-ap'pe-tens, 
in-aij'pe-ten-si ), n. [Prefix in, not, and ap- 
petence, appetmeg.] 1. Want of appetence 
or of a disposition to seek, select, or imbibe 
nutriment. 

Some squeamish and disrelished person takes a 
Jong walk to tJie physician's lodging- to beg some 
. for hxs inappemtce. Jioyk. 

2. Want of desire or inclination. See Al’- 
FETBNOI). 

Inapplicability ( in-ap ^pli-Ica-biri-ti ), n. 
[Prom inapplicaUe.] The quality of being 
Inapplicable; unfitness. 

The inapplicability of this method has already 
been explained. y* •^* Mill. 

Inapplicable <in-ap'pli-ka-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and appliccihle.] ISTot applicable; 
incapable of being applied; not suited or 
suitable to the purpose; as, the argument 
or the testimony is i/mppltGahle to the case. 
Syn. Unsuitable, nnsuited, iinadap ted, in- i 
appropriate, inapposite. ] 

Inapplicableness (in-ap'pli-ka-bl-nes), n. \ 
State of being inapplicable. i 

Inapplicably (in-ap'pU-ka-bli), ady. In an 
inapplicable manner. 

In.application(in'ap'pli-li:a''''8hoji), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and ci'pplication,] Want of applica- 
tion; want of attention or assiduity; negli- 
gence; indolence; neglect of study or ^ndus- 

'■.„■ tiy. - . ; 

Inapposite (iu-ap^po-zit), a. [Prefix in, not, 
iiwd apposite.] ISTot apposite; not fit or suit- 
able; not pertinent; as, an inapposite argu- 
ment. 

Inappositely (in-ap'^po-zit-li), adv. Slot 
pertinently; not suitably. 

Inappreciable (in-ap-pre'sM-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and appreciable,] ISTot appreciable; 
incapable of being duly valued or estimated. 

After a few approximations the difference becomes 
iitappreciable. Hallam. 


Inaptitude (in-ap'ti-tud), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and uptffiufe,] Want of aptitude; unfitness; 
unsuitablene.ss. 

The aptness or inaptiitidc of one’s capacity to 
that study. PJmuell. 

Inaptly (in-aptTi), ado. Unfitly; unsuit- 
ably. 

Inaptness ( in-apt'ne.s ), n. Unfitness; in- 
aptitude. 

Inafiuate fin-ak'wiit), a. [L. inaquatus, pp. 
of i/iiaqno, to turn into water— fw, into, and 
agua, water.] Embodied In water. 

For as muclie .as he is joyiied to tJie bread but s.ic- 
ramentally, there followeth no iinpanation thereof, 
no more than tlie Holy Ghost is inaqicate, timt is to 
say, iiinde water. Cranmer. 

Inaquation (in-a-lcwa'shon), n. The state 
of i ) ein g in aqiiate. Bp. Gardiner. 

Inarabie (in-a'ra-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
ardblG.] Notai’able; 
not capable of being 
ploughed or tilled. 

Inarch, (in-arch'), v.t 
[Prefix in, into, and 
af'ch..] To graft by 
approach; to graft liy 
uniting to a stock 
without at first sepa- 
rating the scion from 
its parent tree. 

Inarticulata (in-fir- 
tikTi-la"ta),u.;i>L That 
division of tlie bra- 
chiopods the valves of inarching, 

whose shells are not 

connected by interloclong processes, such 
as occur in Terebratnla. Lingula, Crania, 
and Discina belong to this division. 
Inarticulate (in-fir-tik'u-lat), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and articulate. ] 1. Ilofe articulate ; 

not uttered with articulation of sounds, as 
speech; not distinct, or with distinction of 
syllables. 

During- tlie tnonth wliich followed the death of 
Mary, the king (William III.) was incapable of exer* 
tion. Even to the addresses of the two Houses of 
Parliament he replied only by a few inarticulate 
sounds. Macaulay. 

2. In zool not jointed or articulated.— 3. Kot 
capable of articulating. ‘The poor earl 
who is inarticulate ivith palsy, ‘ H. "Walpole. 
[Rare.] 

Inarticulated(in-ar-tik'u-lat-ed), a. hizool. 
Not articulated; not jointed; inarticulate. 
Inarticulately (in-ar-tik'u-lat-li), ado. In 
an inarticulate maimer; not with distinct 
syllables; indistinctly. 

Inarticulateness (m-iir-tik'u-lat-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being inarticulate ; 
indistinctness of utterance by the voice; 
want of distinct articulation. 
Inarticulation(iii-£ir-tik'ii-lfP'sho!i), n. The 
state of being inarticulate; indistinctness of 
sounds in speaking. 

The oracles meantid to be obscure ; but then it was 
by the ambiguity of the expression and not by the 
inarticHlati'on of the words. Lord Chesierjield. 

Inartificial (in-fir'ti-fl'''shal), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and artificial] 1. Not artificial; not 
done by art; not made or performed by the 
rules of art; formed without art; as, an in- 
artificial of composition. 



Inappreciation (in-ap-pre'shi-a"slion), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and a%)preciiLtion.] "Want of 
appreciation. Quart, liev. 

InappralLensible (in-ap'pro-hen"si-bl), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and apprehensible.] Not 
apprehensible or intelligible. 

Those celestial songs to others if taj^prehmsible, 
but not to those who were not defiled with women. 

Milton. , 

Inapprehension (in-ap'pre-hen"shon), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and apprehension.] Want of 
apprehension. 

Inapprehensiye(in-ap'pre-hen"siv), a. [Pre- 
fix ill, not, and apprehensive.] Not appre- 
hensive; regardless. . 

Inapproachable (iu-ap-proch.'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix ■^n, not, and approachable.] Not ap- 
proachable ; inacces.sil)le ; not to be drawn 
near to; that cannot be equalled; tmrivalled. 

Inapproachably (in-ap-proch'a-bli), adv. 
So as not to be approached; inaccessibly. 

Inappropriate (in-ap-prO'pri-at), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and appropriate.] Not appro- 
priate; not pertaining or belonging; un- 
suited; not proper; unbecoming; unsuit- 
able. ^ Inajrpropriate remedies.’ P. M. 
Latham. 

Inappropriately (in-ap-pro'pri-at-li), adv. 
Not appropriately. 

InappropriatenesB ( in-ap-pro'pri-fit-nes ), 
n, un suitableness; unfitness. 

Xnapt (in-ap t'), a, [Prefix in, not, and apt] 
Unapt; not apt; unsuitable; unfit. 


An inartijicial argument depending upon a naked ; 
asseveration. Dr. T. Brcmn. 

2. Simple; artless. 

It. was the iuariijicial process of tlie experiment, I 
and not the acuteness of any commentary upon it, 
which they have had in veneration. Bp. Sprat. 

InartificiaUy (in-ar'ti-fi"shal-li), adv. Witli- I 
out art ; in an artless manner ; in a manner | 
contrary to the rules of art. 
Inartificialiiess ( in-fir ' ti-fi"shal-nes ), n. 
State of being inartificial. [Rare.] 
Inasmuch (in-az-much'), adv. See In, pmp. 
Inattention (in-at-teiTshon),u. [Prefix m, 
not, md attentiooi.) Want of attention, or 
of fixing the mind steadily on an object; , 
lieedlessness; neglect. 

Novel lays attract our ravished ears. 

But old, the mind with inatimiion hears. Pope. 

Inattentive (in-at-tent'iv), ft. [Prefix in, not, , 
and attentlm.] Not attentive; not fi.xmg i 
the mind on an object ; heedless ; careless ; j 
negligent; regasdless; as, an inattentive 
spectator or hearer; an inattentive habit. 

If we indulge the frequent roving of passions, we I 
shall procure an unsteady and inaiienti'ue habit, 

. . Watts. ■ , 

Syn. Careless, heedless, regardless, thought- i 
less, negligent, remiss, unmindful, inadver- I 
tent, unobservant. i 

Inattentively (in-at-tentTv-li), adv. With- j 
out attention; carelessly; heedlessly. ! 

Inattentiveness (in-at-tent'iv-nes), n. The 
state of being inattentive; inattention. 


Inaudibility, Inaudibleness (in-Ji'di-biT't 
ti, in-a'di-bl-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being inaudible. 

' Inaudible (in-a'di-bl), a. [Prefix wt, not, 
and audible.] Not audible; incapable of 
being heard; as, an inaudible voice or 
sound. ‘ The inaudible and noiseless foot 
of time.' Shale. 

Inaudibly (in-a'di-bli), adv. In an inaudible 
manner; so as not to be heard. 

Inaugur t (in-^i'ger), v.t. To inangm'ate. 
'‘Inaugured and created king. ’ Latimer. 
Inaugural (in-a'gu-ral), ft. [Fr, inaugural, 
L.L. inaugumlis, inangiiral. See iNAUdUU- 
ATE.] Pertaining to, performed or pro- 
nounced at, an inauguration; as, maugural 
ceremonies. 

The inaugural address was sufficiently imperious 
in tone and manner. Milntan, 

Inaugural (in-a'gu-ral), n. An inaugural 
address. 

Inaugurate (in-a/gu-rfit), v.t. pret & pp. 
inaugurated; ppr. maugurating. [L. in- 
auguro, inauguratum, to inauguratej to in- 
stall— in, into, and auguro, to augur, from 
augur, an augur (which see).] 1, To intro- 
duce or induct into an office with solemnity 
or suitable ceremonies ; to invest with an 
office in a formal manner. 

He had taken with him Alfred his youngest sou 
to be there inaugurated. Jfilton. 

2. To set in action or progress, especially 
something of dignity or weight; to com- 
mence, especially with formality; to intro- 
duce with some degree of solemnity, pomp, 
dignity, and the like; to initiate; to origin- 
ate; as, to inaugurate a new ei'a; he inau- 
gurated his reign by a gi-eat act of mercy; 
tn inaugurate a fashion. — 3. To perform in 
public initiatory ceremonies in connection 
with; to celebrate the completion of; as, to 
inaugurate a statue, [Inelegant.] 
Inaugurate (in-a’gu-rat), a. Invested with 
ofllce. 

The new state to which Christ -was inanguruts at 
his resurrection. JJamvtond. 

Inaugipration (in-a'gii-rcV'shon), n. The 
act of inaugurating or inducting into office 
with solemnity; investiture with office by 
appropriate ceremonies; the act of sol- 
emnly or formally commencing or introduc- 
ing anything of weight or dignity, or of any 
movement, course of action, public exhibi- 
tion, and the like ; as, the inauguration of 
a new era, of a statue, &c. 

Inaugurator (ia-fv'gu-rat-6r), 7i. One who 
inaugurates. 

Inauguratory (in-a'gu-ra-to-ri), a. Suited 
or pertaining to inauguration ‘ Inaugura-' 
fo?n/ gratulations.' Johnson. 

Inaurate (in-a'riit), v.t [L. inauro, inatira- 
tum, from prefix in, and aimmi, gold. ] To 
cover with gold: to gild. 

Inaurate (in-a'rat>, a. Covered or seeming 
to be covered with gold; gilded; gilt. 
Inauration (in-jvra'shon), n. [L. inauro, • 
inauratum, to cover or overlay with gold— 
in, into, and aurum, gold.] The act or pro- 
ce.S8 of gilding or covering with gold. 

Some sort of their inauration, or gilding, -must 
have been much dearer tlian ours. ylrbuihnot. 

Inauspioatet (m-?j,'spi-kat), n. [L. inauspi- 
catus—~in, not, and a-uspicatus, consecrated 
by auspices, from auspico, to take the 
auspices.] Ill-omened; unlucky. 

Though it bore an inauspicate face, it proved of a 
friendly event. Sir G. Buck. 

Inauspicious (in-a*spi'shus), a, [Prefix in, 
not, and auspicious.] Not auspicious; ill- 
omened; unfortunate; unlucky; evil; un- 
favoimable; as, the war commenced at an 
inauspicious time, and its issue was imu- 
apichous. ‘The yoke of inauspicious stars.’ 
Shale. 

InauspiclouBly (in-a-spi'shus-li), adv. In 
an inauspicious manner; unfortunately; un- 
favourably. 

Inauspiciousness (in-g-spi'shus-nes), n. 
The quality of being inauspicious; unlucki- 
ness; unfavonrableness. 

Inauthoritative (iu-{^tho'ri-ta-tiv), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and authoritative.] Having no 
authority. 

All such illegal destructive acts . . , at& tenau- 
thoritative, and do neither bindany man's conscience 
or tie any man's word. S. Johnson, 

lubarget (in'barj), v.t. [Pi’eflxin, into, and 
barge.] To cause to embark or to go on 
board a barge or bark. Drayton. 
Inbeaming (m-bemTng), n. [I^reflx in, into, 
and beaming.] The ingress of a beam or 
ray of light; irradiation. ‘These boastings 
of new lights, inheanvings, and inspirations.’ 
South. 


Pate, ffir, fat, fa,ll; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; u, 8c. abwne; f, Sc. tey. 
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Inbeing (in'be-ing), n. [Prefix m, in, and 
heuig,~\ Inherence; inherent existence; in- 
sepai'a))leness. 

WUeti we say the bowl is round, the boy is witty, 
these are proper or inherent modes; for they have a 
sort of inbeiuf; in the substance itself, and do not 
arise from the addition of any other substance to it. 

IVatts. 

Inbind (in-biudO, [Prefix tn, into, and 
bind:\ To bind or liem in; to inclose. 

On the g’reon banks wln'cli that fair stream inbound 
Flowers and odours sweetly smiled and smelled. 

Fairfax. 

Inblown (in'blon), a. [Prefix in, into, and 
Blown into. Oudworth. 

Inboard (in'bord), a. [Prefix in, and board.] 
Within a ship or other vessel; as, inboard 
works; an inboard cargo. 

Inboard (inTiord), adv. Within the hold of 
a vessel; on board of a vessel. 

Inbond (in'bond), a. In areJi. a term applied 
to a brick or stone laid lengthwise across a 
wall ; opposed to outhond, wdiere the brick or 



Inbond and Outbond Wall. A, Hender. 


B B, Stretchers. 

stone is laid with its length parallel to the 
face of the wall. An inhond and outbond 
w’ftll is one where the bricks or stones are 
laid altermitely across and in the direction 
of the face of the wall. See Bond, 

Inborn (iiTboni), a. [Prefix in, within, and 
born.] Innate; implanted by nature; as, 
inborn worth. ‘ All passions being inborn 
with us.’ JDrgden. 

Inbreaking (in'brak-ing), a. [Prefix m, into, 
uiul break.] Breaking in; making an incur- 
sion or inroad. 

mbreaking (in'brfik-ing), n. The act of 
brealdng in; incursion; invasion; inroad. 
Inbreathe (in-breTH')> v,L [Prefix in, into, 
and breatJie.] To infuse by breathing. 

Is this music mine. 

As a man’s breatli or voice is called his own, 
Inbreathedhy the Life*breather? E. i?. Browning. 

Inbreathed (in'brernd), a. Infused by in- 
spiration, ‘ Inbreathed Milton. 

Inbred (in'bred), a, [Prefix in, %vithin, and 
bred, breed.] Bred \vithin; innate; natural; 
as, m&red affection. * Inbred vioriW Dry- 
den. 

Inbreed (in-bredO, t. To produce or gen- 
erate within. 

To inhreed in us this generous and chrjstJanly re- 
verence one of another. Milto?t. 

Inburning(in'b6rn-ing), a. [Prefix t?i, within, 
burning.] Burning within. 

Her inburning wrath she 'gan abate. Spenser. 

Inbnrst (in'b^rst), n. [Prefix into, and 
burnt] A biu’sting in or into. 

Inca (in^ka), n. A king or prince of Peru 
before the conquest of that country by the 
Spaniards. 

The blood royal of the is preserved, or be- 
lieved to be so, among the Indians of the present 
day. Braude Gr Cox. 

Incage (in-kajO> ^ PP* 

ypv. incaging. [Prefix in, within, and rape. ] 
To confine in a ca^e; to coop up; to confine 
to any naiTO w limits. See Engage. 
Inoagement (in-kaj'ment), n. Gonflnement 
in a cage or other narrow space. 
Incalculable (in-karku-la-bl), a. [Prefix tn, 
not, and caleulable.] Ifot calculable; incap- 
able of being calculated; beyond calcula- 
tion; very great, ‘His loss is incalculable.^ 
Todd. 

Incalculableness (in-karim-la-bl-nes), n. 
Quality of being incalculable. 

Incalculably (in-kaPku-la-bli), adv: In a 
degree beyond calculation; immeasurably. 

■ The interest of the game becomes more absorbing 
•when the stakes are incalculably increased. 

Dr. Caird. 

Jncalescence, Incalescency (in-ka-les'ens, 
in-ka-les'en-sQ, n. The state of being in- 
ealescent; a growing warm; incipient dr in- 
creasing heat. ' 
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Incalescent (in-ka-les'eut), a. [L. incales- 
cens, im'Mc&cantiH, ppr. of incaUiycn, to grow 
warm — in, and cale^co, to grow warm, from 
caleo, to be warm.] Uruwing warm; increas- 
ing in heat. 

Incameration (in-kam'er'a"'shoii), n. [L. 
in, into, and camera, a cluimljer or ai’ched 
roof.] 1. The act of placing in a chamber 
or office. -"2, The act or process of uniting 
lands, revenues, or other rights to the pope's 
domain. 

Incandescence (iii-kau-des'ens), n. The con- 
dition of being incandescent; a white heat, 
or the glowing whiteness of a body caused 
by intense heat. 

Incandescent (in-kan-des'ent), a. [L, mean- 
deseens, incanckscentis, ppr, of imandesea, 
to become warm or hot— fn, and candesco, 
to begin to glow, to become red hot, in- 
cept, from cmideo, to be white, to shine.] 
White or glowing with heat. 

Holy Scripture becomes resplendent, or. ns one 
might say, incandescent throughout, Is. Taylor. 

Incanescent (in-kan-es^ent), a. [L. mean- 
ascenv, imanescentis, ppr. of vmanem), to 
become gray orhoaiy—m, and canemo, from 
caneo, to be hoary, from canm, gray,] In 
hot having a hoary or gray aspect, because 
of the presence of hairs upon the surface. 
Incanous (In-ka'nus), a. [L. incanua, quite 
hoary.] In hot. hoary witli pubescence. 
Incantation (in-kan-ta'shon), n. [L, incan- 
tatio, incantationis, from incanto, to chant 
a magic formula over one— fn, on, and 
canto, to sing.] The act of enclianting; en- 
dian tment; the act of using certain formu- 
las of words and ceremonies for the purpo.se 
of raising spirits or performing other magi- 
cal actions; a form of words pronouncecror 
sung in connection ivitli certain ceremonies 
for the purpose of enchanting; magical 
songs, spells, charms, or ceremonies. 

The incaniatioH backward she repeats. 

Inverts her rod, and what she did defeats. Garth, 

lucautatory (in-kanTa-to-ri), a. Dealing by 
enchantment; magical. ^Incantatory im- 
postors.' Sir T. Broivne. 
lucantingt (in-kantfing), a. Enchanting ; 
ravishing; delightful, ‘Incanting voices.” 
Sir T.R&rb&rt 

lucantou (iu-kan'ton), v.t [Prefix i?i, and 
canton.] To unite to a canton or separate 
community. Addison. 

Incapability (in-ka'pa-bil-'^i-ti), n. The 
quality of being incapable; incapacity or 
want of power; want of legal qualifications 
or of legal power; as, the incapability of a 
child to comprehend logical syllogisms. 

You have nothing- to urge but a kind of iiicaya^ 
bility in your.self to the service. Suckling, 

Incapable (in-ka'pa-bl), a. [Prefix fn, not, 
and capable.] Hot capable ; possessing in- 
adequate power, physical or mental; not 
admitting; not susceptible; not equal to 
anything; as, do not employ him, he is quite 
incapable, * Incapable and shallow inno- 
cents.' SkaJe. It is most commonly fol- 
lowed by o/, and the significations attaching 
to the idirase in its various usages may be 
distinguished as follows: (a) not capable 
from want of spatial capacity; not having 
sufficient room or content; as, a vessel is 
incapable of containing or holding a certain 
quantity of liquor. (&) Wanting natural 
power or capacity to leaim, know, mider- 
standj or comprehend; as, man is incapable 
of compreliending the essence of the Divine 
Being; an idiot is incapable of leaiiiing to 
read; hence, without a vez’h following, un- 
conscious; without the power of feeling or 
comiH’eheiidmg. 

Is not your father growfn 

Of reasonable affairs? Skak. 

Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes, 

As one incapable of her own distress. Skak. 

(c) Hot admitting; not in a state to receive; 
not susceptible of ; as, the bridge is incapable 
of reparation. 

Th' ethereal mould, 

of stain, Milton. 

(d) Wanting moral po%yer or disposition; 
used with reference to evil acts, feelings, 
and the like; as, he is incapable of a dis- 
honourable act. (c) Unqualified or disqua- 
lified in a legal sense; not having the legal 
or constitutional qualifications. 

Their lands are almost entirely taken from them, 
and they are rendered incapable of purchasing any 
more. ' S^vi/t 

—Incapable, Unable, Inca2)aUe properly 
denotes a want of passive power, the po\ver 
of receiving, and is applicable particularly 
to the mind, or said of something inani- 
mate; denotes the wamt of active 
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power or ptoverof performhig, and is appli- 
cable to the body or niind. 

Incapable (i«-kji'pa-bl), n. Ono physically 
or mentally unable to act with effect; an in- 
eificient or silly person. 

IncapablenoBS (in-k;Vpa-bl-ues), n. Incapa- 
bility. 

Incapably (in-kfFpa-bli), adv. [n an inca- 
pable manner. 

Incapacious (in - ka- pa '.shus), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and capacious,] 1. N(>t capacious; 
not large orsputdoiis; narrow; of small con- 
tent. 

Souls that are m.ide little and incapacious cauuot 
eulafife their thouj^its to take in aay grertt coiupahS 
of times or things, Burnet. 

2, Silly; fooli.sh; incapable. ‘Among tJie 
incapacious and Billy.” Feltham. 
Incapaeiousness (in-ka-pil'sluis-ncs), n. 
The condition of being incapacious; nar- 
rowness; waint of conttiining space. 
Incapacitate (iu-ka-pas'i-tsit), y.A pret, 
pp. mc(xx)acitated;i)pV‘ ineapaaitating. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and capacitate.] 1, To deinive 
of cajjacity or natund power; to render or 
malce incapable; as, old age and iufinnity 
incapacitate men for work; infancy incapa- 
citates n child for learning algebra.— 2, To 
deprive of competent i>o\vei* or ability ; to 
render unfit; to disqualify; as, infiuicy i’n- 
capacitates one for marriage, — a Tf» de- 
prive of legal or constitutiomd retpiisltes ; 
asj conviction of crime incapacitates one to 
be a witness. 

It absolutely incapacitated them from holdinjf 
rank, office, function, or property. Mihnan. 

Incapacitation (in-ka-pas'i-ta'‘shoii). n. The 
act of incapacitating or state of being inca- 
pacitated; the act of disqualifying; disqua- 
lification. 

It is plain enough from the journ.ils that the house 
have assumed the power cA incapacitation. Dallam, 
Goodwin, who had committed the same kind of 
crime, escaped with inmpacitation. yohnsQ}t. 

Incapacity (in-ka-paa'i-ti), n: [iTelix in, 
not, and capacity.] 1. Want of capacity; 
w'ant of power or ability; inability; incapa- 
bility; incompetency. 

The inactivity of the soul is its incapacity to be 
moved with an^hing eoimnon. Arbuthnot, 

2, In laic, the -want of a quality legally to 
do, give, transmit, or receive something. 
Incarcerate (in-kilFse-rat), v.t pret. & pp. 
incarcerated; ppr. incarcerating. [L. in, in, 
into, and career, a prison.] 1. To irnpri.son; 
to confine in a jail.— 2. To confine; to shut 
uporinclose. 

Contagion maybe propagated by bodies that 
easily incarcerate the infected air, us woollen clotlies. 

Hai-oey. 

Incarcerate (in-kar‘s6-rat), «. Imprisoned; 
confined. JDr. K. More. 

Incarcerated (in-kjii’'se-ra.t-ed), j). and a. 
imprisoned; confined; specifically, in med. 
a term applied to hernia in which the con- 
striction caimot be easily reduced. 
Incarceration, (m-kar'se-ra^shou), n. 1. The 
act of incarcerating or imprisoning; impri- 
sonment.— 2. In surg. a term generally ap- 
plied to constriction about the neck of a 
hernial sac, so that the heniia cannot be 
reduced with facility; strangulatioii, as in 
hernia, &c. 

Incarcerator (m-kfir^s6-rat-6r), n. One who 
incarcerates or shuts up in pri.son, 
Incardlnate (in-kar'din-at), a. Incaimate. 
[Ludicrous.] 

The count's gentleman, one Cesario: we took him 
for a coivard, but he’.s the very devil incardinate. 

Shak,, Twelfth Night, V. t, 

Incarn (in-kfimO, v. t. [Fr. incarner, to be- 
come incarnate. See iNCAitNATE.] To cover 
with flesh; to invest with flesh, irisoaft-a. 
Incarn (in-karn'), v. i. To bree d flesh. Wise- 
man. 

Incamadinet (in-kar'na-din), a, [Fr. in- 
carnadin—L. in, in, and caro, cariiis, flesh.] 
Flesh-coloured; of a carnation colour; pale 
red. 

Incarnadine (in-kaF'na-dhi), v.t To dye 
red or of a flesh colour; to tinge -with the 
colour of flesh. See iNCAiiNARidNE, which 
is the form given in some editions of Shak- 
spere. 

Lo 1 in the painted oriel of the •\vest, 

Whose fanes the sunken sun 

Longfellow, 

Incamardine (in-kar'nar-diu), v.t. To in- 
carnadine., 

No, this riiy hand will rather 
The multitudinous se. IS 
Making the green one red. Shak. 

Incarnate (in-kllFnrit), v.t. pret. & pp. in- 
carnated; ppr, incarnating. [L.L. incarno, 
incarnatmn—L. in, into, ami caro, caniis, 
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flesJi.J To clotlie witli Hesli; to embody in 
flesh. , 

This essence to u/c.n/'fiate and imbrule. 

That to the hjghth of deity ttspired. Milton. 

laaamate (in-kur^iiflt), a. l. Invested \vith 
flesh; embodied in flesh; as, tlie mmmuita 
Son of Uotl,— 2.t Of a red colour; flesh-col- 
oured. ‘ A blossom like to a damask or in- 
ear natevme.* Ilolkmd, 

Incarnate (iu-kartiat), v.l To form flesh; 
to heal, as a wound, by granulation. 

My uncle Toby’s woujid ’kvas nearly well— ’t was 
just beginning to Ster?ie, 

Incarnation (in-kHr-na'shon), n. [L.L. in- 
carnaUi), iaaarntttioni^, from ineamo. See 
iNCAHisrATE.] 1. Tile act of incarnating or 
clothing with flesh; the act of assuming 
flesli or of taking a human body and the na- 
ture of man; tlie state of being incarnated 
or clothed with flesh; conlinement within a 
body; as, the incarnation of the Son of God. 
2. In mr{j. the process of healing wounds 
and filling the part with new flesh. — 3. A 
representation in an incarnate form; a per- 
sonification: a visible embodiment; a vivid 
exemplification in person or act. ‘The very 
ineaimatmiof selfishness.’ J^.W.Sob&rtson, 
she is 3 new incarftmion of some of the illustri- 
ous dead. jfeffrey, 

4. t The colour of flesh ; carnation, 
InearBative (in-kiir'na4iv), a. [J>. wear- 
naf/iif.] Causing new flesh to grow; healing. 
Xacamative (in-IcUrhia-tiv), n, A medicine 
that tends to promote the growth of new 
flesh and assist nature in the healing of 
wounds. 

IncarniflcatioiL (in-khr'iii-fl-kiV'shon), n. 
The act of assuming or being clothed with 
flesh; incarnation. 

Incase (in-kas'), v.t prefc. & pp. incased; ppr. 
incasing. [Prefix In, into, within, and case.} 
To inclose in, or as in, a case; to cover or 
siuTound with something solid. 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors inense. Pof$, 

Incasement (in-kas'ment), n. 1. The act of 
inclosing in a case, or the state of being 
inclosed in a case.'— 2. That which forms a 
case or covering; any inclosing substance. 
Incaste (in-kask'), n.t. [Prefix in, into, and 
cask.] To init into a cask. jS/m?'M>oocL 
Xncastellated (in-kas'tel-Iat-ed), a. [Prefix 
ifi, within, mdeasteUated.} Confined or in- 
closed in a castle. 

Incastelled (in-kas'teld), a. i. Inclosed in 
a castle.-^2. Hoof-bonnd. Crahib. 
IncaijenatioA (in-kat'e-na"'shon), n. [L. L . 
zlicafeiiatio, meatenaf*Vmi>----L, in, in, into, 
and catena, a chain.] The act of linking or 
yoking, incatenation of fleas.’ Gold- 
smith. 

Ineautioa (in-kg/shon), 71. [Prefix in, not, 
and caittion.} Want of ; caution; heedless^ 
nes.s. 

Lest through incantion falling thou may’st he 
A joy to others, a reproach to me. Pofe, 

Incautious (in-kji'shns), a: [Prefix in, not, 
and camStcwtS’.j Not cautious; unwary; not 
circumspect; heedless; not attemlini' to the 
circumstances on which safety and interest 
depend; as, incattliions youth. 

What he says on this head is , , , incautious and I 
injudicious. ^ertin, | 

Syn, Unwary, indiscreet, inconsiderate, im- I 
prudent, impolitic, careless, heedless, | 
thoughtless, improvident. 

Incautiously (in- kg,' ahus-li), adv. In an 
incautious manner; unwarily; heedlessly; 
without due circumspection, 
lucautiottsness (in-kg,'shus-nQs), n. The 
state or quality of being incautious ; want 
of caution; ixnwariness; want of foresigiit. 
lucavated (in-kav'at-ed), a. [L. in, in, and 
cavatus, pp. of cavo, to make hollow% from 
cavus, hollow.] Made hollow ; bent round 
or in. 

IflcavatiOB (in-kav-a'shon), 1. The act 
of making hollow.— 2. A hollow; an excava- 
tion; a depression. 

Incave (in-kav”), v.t. Same as Bneave. 
lEcaveraed (in-ka'vCmd), a. [Prefix in, in, 
and cavern.] Inclosed in a cavern. Drmj- 
■ ton. ■ 

Incelebrlty (hi-se-leb'ri-ti>, n. [Prefix in, 
not, and celebrity.] Want of celebrity. ^ 
Incendf (in-send'), v.t. [L. ince^ido, to set 1 
fil'd to, to inflame.] To inflame; to excite, i 
: With the heat, brought with them, they incend the 
brain beyond measure. Burton. 

Incendiarism (in-sen'di-ar-izm), 71. The act 
or practice of an incendiary. 

Incendiary (iu-sen'di-a-ri), n. [L. incendi- 
arim, fvouiincendo, to burn— fa, and candeo, 
to shine or be on fire.] 1. A person who sets 


Are to a building; a person who maliciously 
sets fire to another man’s dwelling-house, 
or to any ont-house, being parcel of the 
same, as a bani or stable; one who sets fire 
to another’s profierty ; one who is guilty of 
arson.— 2. One wiio or that wliicli excites; a 
lierson who excites or inflames factions and 
jiromotes quarrels; a political agitator. 

To the.st: two above-named causes, or incpidiaries, 
of this rage, I may very \vell annex time, place, &c. 

Burton. 

Iiu:e7idiaries of figure and distinction, who are the 
inventors and [niblisJjers of gross falsehoods, cannot 
I be regarded but with the utmost detestation. 

Addiso?t. 

Incendiary (in-sen'di-a-ri), a. 1. Pertaining 
to tlie malicious burning of a dwelling; as, 
an incendiary purpose, — 2 . Tending to excite 
or inflame factions, sedition, or quarrel. 

Witii this menace the incendinry informer left De 
I’isle, in order to carry his threats into execution. i 
History of Duel lins^. 

InceudiOUS (iu-sen'di-us), a. Incendiary; 
promoting faction or contention. ' 

Inceiidiously (in-sen'di-us-li), adv. In a 
manner calculated to promote contention. 
Incensafit (in-sens'ant), a. [L.L. iticenswis, 
mcensa7itis, ppr- of incenso, freq. of L. in- 
eendo, to set fire, to inflame.] In her. a term 
applicable to the boar when borne in a 
furious angry position. 

Incense (in'sens), 71. [L. incensimi, from In- 
cmmis, pp. of incendo, to burn; It. inceiiso, 
Pr, e7icens.] 1. Perfume exhaled by fire; the 
odours of spices and gums, burned in reli- 
gious rites, or as au oifering to some deity. 

A thick cloud of iftcense went up. Exek. viii. xi. 

2, The materials burned for making perfumes; 
a mixture of fragrant gums, spices, and the 
like, used for tlie purpose of producing a 
perfume when burned. 

Nadab and Abihu,' the sous of .\aron, took either 
of them his censer, and put fire therein, and put in- 
cejise thereon. Lev, x, i. 

Incense (iu'sensij ti.f. pret. &pp. inceiised; 
ppr. incensing. To perfume with incense. 
‘To have her bound, incensed with wanton 
sweets.’ Marston. 

Incense (in-sens'), v.i pret. <fcpp. incensed; 
X>pr. i7ice7i8i7ig. 1. 1 To set on fire; to cause 
to burn; to inflame; to kindle. 

Virtue is like precious odours, nio.st fragrant when 
they are vtcofised or crushed. Bacon. 

Twelve Trojan princes wait on thee, and labour to 
inceuse 

Thy glorious heap of funeral. Chajiman. 

2. To enkindle or inflame to violent anger ; 
to excite angry passions; to provoke; to ir- 
ritate; to exasperate; to heat; to fire. 

How could my pious son thy power inccusc 7 

Bi'yden. 

Incense-hreathing (in'sens-bres n-ing), a. 
Breathing or exliabiig incense. ‘The breezy 
cedi oti7ice7ise'b7'eatUiRgmovn.'‘ Gray. 
Incensed (in-senstO, p and a. 1. Inflamed 
to violent anger; exasperated; incited; urged 
on.— 2. In Tier, a term applied to the eyes, 
&c., of any rapacious creature, when repre- 
sented with fire issuing from them. 
Incensement (in-sens'ment), n. Violent ir- 
ritation of the passions; heat; exasperation. 

His ittcensetnmt at this moment is so implacable, 
that satisfaction can be none but by pangs of death, 
Shak. 

Incension (in-sen'shon), n. [t. ineensio, 
from incenao, to burn.] The act of kindling; 
the state of being on fire. 

Sena loseth its windiness by decocting; and sub- 
tile or windy spirits are taken off hy vtcens ion or 
evaporation. Bacon. 

lEceESive (in-sens'iv), a. Tending to excite 
or provoke ; infiaramatory. ^Inceiisive of 
human passions. ’ JSarrow. 
lEcensor (in-sens'er), [B.] A kindlerof 
anger; an inflamer of the angry passions. 
Many priests were impetuous and importunate fw- 
««.rorjr of the rage. Hayivard. 

Incensory (in-sen'so-ri), w, The vessel in 
which incense is burnea and offered; a cen- 
, ser. 

IncenSTirahle (in-sen'sliur-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
Ml, not, and censurable.] Not censurable. 
Dioight. 

Incensurably (in-sen'sliur-a-bli), adv. So 
as not to deserve censure. 

Iflcentiye (in-sen'feiv), a. [L. ince7itmis, that 
strikes up or leads a melody, from incino, 
to sing or play upon— -m, on, and cano, to 
sing. It lias its English sense from the in- 
citement of martial or dance music.] 1. In- 
citing; encouraging or moving. 

Competency is the ixio^t incentive to industry. 

JDr. //. More. 

2. Apt to take fire quickly. Philips. 

Ftivt incentive reed 

Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. Milton. 


lEcentive (in-sen' tiv), 7i. [L. incentivim, an 
incentive. See the adjective.] That which 
moves the mind or operates on the pas- 
sions; that which incites or has a tendency 
to incite to determination or action ; that 
which prompts to good or ill; motive; spur; 
as, the love of money, and the desire of 
promotion, are two powerful incentives to 
action.— Syn. Motive, spur, stimulus, incite- 
ment, encouragement. 

Inceiitively (in-sen'tiv-li), adv. In an in- 
centive manner; incitingly; encouragingly. 
Incepting (in-sept'ing), a. Incipient;''begin- 
ning. 

/nccph'nc poets and philosophers must pay for 
their whistle. Spectator. 

Inception (in-sep'shon), n. [L. inceptio, 
inceptio7Lis, from mcipio, to hegiii—preflx 
m, and capio, to take. ] 1. The act of taking 
in, or the process of being taken in ; recep- 
tion. [Hare. ] 

The result is the immersion of the mouth and nos- 
trils, and the inception, during efforts to breathe 
while beneath the surface, of water into the lung's. 

_ B.A.Poe. 

2. Beginning; commencement. 

Therefore if we can arrive at the inceptmi of reli- 
gion . , , we have reason to conjecture that the in- 
ception of mankind was not long before, SirM, Hall, 

Inceptive (in-sep'tiv), a. [L. incepUvus, from 
incipio, to begin.] 1. Beginning; noting be- 
ginning; as, an inceptive proposition; an in- 
cepiive verb, which expresses the beginning 
of action. 

An inceplive and desitlve proposition, as, the fogs 
vanish as the sun rises ; but the fogs have not yet be- 
gun to vanish, therefore the sun is not yet risen. 

Locjbe. 

2, In 7nath. a word used by Dr. Wallis to 
express such momeuts or first principles as, 
though of no magnitude themselves, are 
yet capable of producing results which are: 
thus, a point is %7iceptive of a line; a line of 
a surface; and a surface of a solid. 
Inceptive (in-sep'tiv), n. That tvliich begins 
or notes beginning, as a proposition or verb, 
laceptiveiy (in-sep'tiv-li), adv. In an in- 
ceptive manner. 

Inceptor (in-sep't6r), n. l. A beginner; one 
in the rudiments.— 2, A person who is on 
the point of taking the degree of Master of 
Arts at an English university. 

Inceration (in-se-ra'shon), w. [L. incero, ki- 
cerntum, to smear with wax—m, on, find 
cera, wax.] The act of covering with wa.x. 
lacerative (in-se'ra-tiv), a. Cleaving to or 
sticking like wax. Gotgi'ave. 

Incertain (in-sei’'tan), a. [Prefes; In, not, 
an d certain, ] Uncertain ; doubtful ; unsteady. 
‘Lawless and ince7'tai7i thoughts.’ Shale. 
lEoertainly(in-ser'tan-li),adu. Uncertainly; 
doubtfully. Huloet 

Incertainty (m-s6r'trm-ti), n. Uncertainty; 
doubt. 

The certain hazard of all incertainties. Shak, 

Incertitude (in-s^r'ti-tfid), n. [L.L. i-mer- 
titudo, from L. ioicertus, uncertain-- in, not, 
and certus, certain.] Uncertainty; doubt- 
fulness; doubt. 

He fails and forfeits reputation from mere incerti- 
tude or irresolution. Is. Taylor. 

Incertnm (in-s^Ptum), n. In mic. arch, a 
mode of building walls used by the Homans, 
in which the stones were not squared nor 
the joints placed regularly; rubhle-work. 
Incessabie (in-ses'a-bi), a. [L. incessabUis— 
prefix m, not, and eesso, to cease. See Cease. ] 
Unceasing; continual. Sheltmi. [Hare.] 
IncessaBly (in-ses'a-bli), adv. Continually; 
unceasingly; without intermission. 
lECessancy (in-ses'an-si), n. The quality of 
being incessant; imiutermitted ; continu- 
ance; unceasinguess. Picight 
Incessant (in-ses'ant), a. [L. prefix m, not, 
and cessans, cessantis, ppr. of cesso, to cease. 
See Cease.] Continuing or following with- 
out inteiTuption; unceasing; uuintermitted; 
uninterrupted; continual; constant;, per- 
petual; ceaseless; as, mcessa'tit rains; imes- 
sant clamours. —C!o 7 itiniious, Incessant, Gmi- 
tinual, PerpeWal. See under CoRriNtroXTs. 
Incessant (in-ses'ant), n. The quality or 
the state of being incessant. [Very rare.] 
Incessantly (in-ses'ant-li), adv. In an in- 
cessant manner; without ceasing; continu- 
ally. 

Incessantness (in-sea'ant-nes), n. The state 
of being incessant. 

Incessiont (in-se'shon), n. [L; m, and cedo^ 
cess7i7ii, to go.] Progress on foot; progres- 
sion. ‘The incession or local motion of ani- 
mals. ’ jSiM' T. Browne. 

Incest (in'sest), n. [Er, inceste, L. incestU7n, 
unchastity, incest, from incestus, unchaste— 
in, not, and castiis, chaste.] 'Tlie crime of 
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cohabitation or sexual commerce between 
persons related within the deprrees wherein 
marriag’e is prohibited by the law of a coun- 
try. --/Spmtna/I incest, (a) the crime of coha- 
bitation or sexual intercourse between per- 
sons who have a spiritual alliance by means 
of baptism or confirmation. (/>) The act of 
a vicar or other beneficiai'y who holds two 
benefices, the one depending on the colla- 
ti(»n of the other. 

IncestnoTls (in-sest'u-us), a. l. Guilty of 
incest; as, an incestuous person, ‘An in- 
cestuous Herod discoursing of chastity.’ 
South. —2. Involving the crime of incest; as, 
an incestuous connection. ‘Love not adul- 
terous nor inccstaows.’ IVarlmrton. 
lECestuously (in-sest'u-us-li), adv. In an 
incestuous manner; in a manner to involve 
the crime of incest. 

Incestuousness (in-sest'u-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being incestuous. 

Inch (insh), n. [A. Sax. ince, ynce, an inch, 
the twelftii part of a foot; L. uncia, a twelfth 
part. Ounce is the same word in another 
form. 3 1. A lineal measure, being the twelfth 
part of a foot. The inch is subdivided <leci- 
mally for scientific purposes, and into halves, 
quarters, eighths, sixteenths, <fcc., for me- 
chanical purposes. Another division, scarcely 
now used, was into twelfth parts, called 
lines, as well as into three parts, called 
barley-corn.s, from its being supposed to be 
equal to the length of three barley-corns.— 

2. Pi'overbially, a small quantity or degree. 

Give not an vich of ground. Drayton. 

3. A critical moment. 

Beidatne, I think, we watch’d j^ou at an inch. ' 
Shak. 

--By inches, by slow degrees; gradually. — | 
MMommunication by inch of candle. See 
under Candle, -^Sale by inch of candle. See 
under Sale. 

Inch (insh), u.t. l. To drive by inches or 
small degrees. [Bare.] 

Valiant, they say, but very popular; 

He gets too far into the soldiers' graces, 

And inches out my master. Dryden. 

2. To deal out by inches; to give sparingly. 
AmswortA [Rare.] 

Inch (insh), v.i. To advance or retire by 
small degrees; to move slowly. 

Now Turnus doubts, and yet disdains to yield, 

But with stow paces measures back the field. 

And to the wall. DrydeUi 

Inch (insh), «. [Hael.aVmts, an island, probably 
allied to L. imitla.] An island; a frequent 
element in names of small islands belong- 
ing to Scotland; as, Inchcolm, Inchkeitli. 

It appears also in maiiy names of places on 
the mainland, whichbefore the last elevation 
of central Scotland were islands ; as, the 
Inches of Perth. In Ireland, it more fre- 
quently assumes the forms Jmm, Bnnis. 

The blackening wave is edged with white; 

To and rock the sea-mews fly. Sir IV. Scott. 

Inch (insh), a. Measuring an inch in any 
. dimension, whether length, breadth, or 
thickness: used in composition; as, two- 
inch, iowv-inch.—Inch stuff, deal boards 
sawed 1 inch tliick. 

Inchamher (m-cliaml3dr), v.t (Prefix zw, 
in, within, and chamber.} To lodge in a 
chamber. Sherwood. 

Inchangeahility (in-chanj'a-bih'i-ti), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and changeability.'] TJn- 
ohangeableness- Kennck. 

Inchant (in-chant^), v.t Same as Enchant. 
Incharitable (m-cha'rit-a-M), a. [Prefix 
m>t, and charitable.] P'ncharitahle. 
Incharity t (in-cha'ri-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
ami charity.] Want of charity. Warner. 
Inchase (in-chas'), v.t. Same as Enchase. 
Inchastity (in-chas'ti-ti), 52. [Prefix zX hot, 
and chastity.] Lewdness; impurity; im- 
chastity. Milton. 

Inched (insht), a. Containing inches; added 
to words of number; as, iom:4nched. Shah 
Inchest (in-chest'), v.t, [Prefix in, in, into, 
and chest] To put into a chest. 

Inchipin (insh'i-pin), Same as Bichpin. 
Inoh-ineal (insli'mel), adv, [Inch, and suf- 
fix -meal, as in piece-meal; A, Sax. -mmlim, 
fR»m nicel, a part ] By small degrees; little 
by little. —By inch-meal, by degrees. 

All the Infections that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prospero fall, and make huu 
i?jt* a disease I Shak, 

Inchoate (hi'’ko-at), v.t, fL. inchoo, incfio- 
atwm, to begin.] To begin. [Bare.] 
Inchoate (in'ko-at), a. Becently or just 
begun; commenced; incipient; also, existing 
in elements; incomplete. 

It is neither a substance perfect, nor a substance 
inchoate, Raleigh. 


! Inchoately (in'ko-at-li), mlv. In itn incho- 
ate maimer; in an incipient degree. 

I wa.s in body there, but not in juujd. 

So tliat iny sin is but i-nchoately p^xteeX. 

Cartivrir^ht. 

Inchoation (in-ko-a'shnn), n. 'Phe act of 
beginning; coramencement; inception. 

The setting on foot .some of those arts in those 
parts, would he looked upon jus the first tnehnaiton 
of them. StrM.Halc, 

Inchoative (in'ko-fd-iv), a. ’Expiemng or 
indicating beginning; inceptive; as, an in- 
chnative verb, otherwise called inceptive. 
Inchoative (in'ko-at-iv), n. That which 
begins or that 'which expresses the begin- 
ning of an action or state; specifically, in 
gram, an inceptive verb. * Yerlis called in- 
ceptive.? or mchofitives." Harris. 

Inchpin (insh'pin), n. Thu sweetbread of a 
deer. 

Althoujrh I gave them 

All the sweet morsels call’d tongue, ears, and dou- 
cets.— 

What, and the inch-fin Yes. fonson, 

Incicnrable (in-sik'u-ra-bl), a. [L. incieur, 
not tame.) That cannot be tamed; uiitani- 
able. [Rare,] 

Incidet (in-sId'), v.t, [L. imido~in, in, into, 
and cmdo, to strike,] 1, To cut into.— 2. In 
7Y\ed. to I’esolve or break up, as some coagu- 
lated humour, by meiins of medicines. 
Incidence (in'si-dens), n. {RR imidentia, 
from L. incido—in, into, upon, and cado, to 
fall.] 1. 1 An incident or occiuTence; a casu- 
alty.— 2. Mode or way of falling; the falling 
of a tax or other burden.— ;L In physies, the 
diz’ecfcion in which a body, or a ray of light, 
heat, &C., falls upon any surface. 

In equal incidences tliere is a considerable inequa- 
lity of refractioas, Navton. 

—Angle of incidence, the angle formed by 
the line of incidence, and a line drawn from 
the point of contact, perpendicular to the 
plane or surface on which the body im- 
pinges. Thus, if a body a impinges on the 
plane DE at the point B, and a perpendicu- 
lar 13 H be drawn, then the angle abh is 
generally called the angle 
of incidence, and abb a ir q 

the angle of inclination. V / 

Some authors, however, V..-' 

make ABD the angle of 7\ 

incidence and abh the / \ / \ 

angle of inclmation. In / \/ \ 

optics, the line of direc- j 

tiou in which a ray is pro- 
pagated, a.s AB, is called the line of incidence, 
or the incident my, and the point B where 
an incident ray meets the reflecting or re- 
fracting surface is called the point of inci- 
dence. Also, BH is called the axis of inci- 
dence. It is a fundamental principle in 
optics that the angle of incidence ABH is 
equal to the angle of reflection H bo, where 
AB is the incident ray and BC the reflected 
ray. (See Reflection.) "VYhen an elastic 
body strikes a hard and fixed plane it re- 
bounds from the plane, making the angles 
of incidence and reliection equal. 

Incidency (in'si-deu-si), n. Incidence (which 
see). 

InCideEt (in'si-dent), a. (L. incidens, inci- 
dentis, ppr. of incido, to fall into or upon, 
See INCIDENCE. ] 1. Falling or striking upon, 
asa ray of light upon a reflecting surface. 
See Incident ray, in opri’es, under Inci- 
dence.-— 2. Coming or happening occasion- 
ally, or not in the usual coxirse of things, or 
not accortling to expectation or in connec- 
tion with the main design; casual; fortuit- 
ous. , , 

As the ordinary course of common affairs is dis- 
posed of by general laws, so likewise men's rarer 
incident necessities and utilities should be with spe- 
cial equity considered. Hooker, 

a Liable to happen; apt to occur; hence, 
naturally happening or appertaining; as, 
intemperate passions incident to human na- 
ture; diseases incident to a climate; mis- 
fortunes ineklent to the poor. ‘All chances 
incident to man's frail life.' Shah ‘The 
studies fticfdcnt to his profession.' Milward. 

4, Appertaining to or following another 
thing, called tlieprincipal; as, a court baron 
is incident to a manor; rent is incident to a 
reversion; timber-trees are incident to the 
freehold, &(i.—Ineide7it proposition, in logic, 
a proposition introduced by loho, which, 
whose, whom, <fec. ; as, I utius, whose surname 
was Gmar, overeAmQBompeY. 

Incident (in'si-dent), jz, 1. That which falls 
out or takes place; an event; casualty; what 
happens. 

No person, no in the play but must be of 

use to carry on the main design. Dryden. 


2. In law, a thing necessarily dcpemliug 
uiMUt, appertaining to, or passing with a«- 
othcr that is more worthy, or prindpal. 

To every est.ite in lands the law has .aimcxetl cer- 
tain pectiHar incidents- which appertain to it as of 
course without being expressly enumerated. 

BurrUL 

Syn. Kveiifc, occurrence, fact, circumstance, 
adventure, contingency, acdtlenfc. casualty. 

Incidental (in-si-deiit'al), a. L Happening 
as an occasional event, without regularity; 
coming- without design; casual; accidental; 
as, an incidental conversation; an inci- 
dental occurrence.— 2. IN'ot necessary to the 
chief purpose; occasional. 

By sorue persons religious duties appear to he re- 
garded as tin inciderztctl business. Rogers, 

—Aceidentai, Casual, Contingent, Fortuit- 
ous, [ncidenial Sec under Accii>F.NTAL. 

Incidental (in-si-deut'ul), n. An incident 
[Rare.] 

So many weak pitiful incidentals atteiui on them. 

Rpfe. 

Incidentally (in-si-dent'al-li), adv. In an 
incidental manner; casually; without iuteii- 
tion; uctddentally; heside the main ilesign; 
occasionally; as, i was present 
when the conversation took phiee. 


I treat either purposely or incidmtaUy of colours. 

Beyle. 

Incidentalaess (in-si-deiit'al-nes), n. Htate 
of Ijeing incidental, [Kare.] 

Incidentiyf (in'si-dent-Ii), Occasionally; 
by tlie way. 

It Avas ificidently movcA ainonqst the judges %v'hat 
should be done for the king himself, who was at- 
tainted. Bacon, 


Incinerable (in-sin'cr-a-bl), a. That may be 
reduced to ashes; us, incinerable matter. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Incinerate (in-sin'er-jlt), v. t. [L.L. mcinero, 
mcineratum—L. in, into, and dais, cimris, 
ashes.] To burn to ashes. 

Incinerate t (in-sin'er-at), a. Burnt to ashes. 
Bacon. 

Incineration (in-sin-cr-iVslion), n. The act 
of incinerating or reducing to ashes by com- 
bustion. 

Incipience, Incipiency (m-Bi'pi-enB, in-si'- 
pi-en-si), 5i. The condition of being incipient; 
beginning; commencement. 

Incipient (in-si'pi-ent), a. [I. incipiens, 
incipieniis, ppr. of mdpio, to begin —wt, 
and capio, to take.] Beginning; commenc- 
ing; beginning to show itself; as, the ineipi- 
ent stage of a fever; indpimt light or day. 
Incipieiitly (in-si'pi-ent-li), adv. In an 
incipient manner. 

Incircle (in-ser'kl), v.t. Same as Eiidrclc. 
Incirclet (in-serilciet), 5i. A small circle. 
Ineircuinscriptible(m-s6i'-kum-skrip'ti-b3). 
a. [Prefix in, not, and cireumscriptihle. ] In- 
capable of being circumscribed or limited. 
Incirc‘amBcription(in-sei*'kuin-skrip"shon), 
71. Condition or quality of being incircum- 
scriptible or limitless. 

Incircinnspect(in-sei-l£um-spekt), a. [Prefix 
in, not, ana circumspect] Hot circumspect; 
heedless; regardless. 

Our fashions of eating” uKike us unlusty to labour, 

. . . incircumsfect, inconsiderate, heady, rash. 

Tyndale. 

Inclrcumspection (in-s6r-kum-spek'shon), 
■n. [Prefix ?'u, not, and circumspection.] 
Want of drcinnsi>eetion ; lieedlessu ess. ‘ The 
imvi'cimispecito7i of their belief.* Sir T. 
Broivne. 

incise (in-siz'), v.t. pret. &pp. ineised; ppr. 
incising. [Fr. met’ser; L. vncitlo, inemmi — 
in, into, and ccedo, to cut.] To cut in; to 
carve. 

I on this grave thy epitaph incise. Carew. 
Incised (in-sizd'), a. Cut; made by cutting; 
as, an incised wound; incised li'ps.—hicised 
leaf, in hot. a leaf irregularly, deeply, and 
sharply cut. 

Incisely (in-sizTi), adv. In the manner of 
incisions or notches. Eaton. 

Incision (in-si'zhon),? 2 . i. The act of incising 
or cutting into a substance. ‘To sever by 
incisio7i . . . a sore, the gangrene of a limb. ' 
Milton.— 2. Fig. sharpness; trenchancy. 

The bards performed the function of public cen- 
sors with sharp incision, Prof. Blackie 

3. That, which is produced by incising; a 
separation of the substance of any body 
made by a sharp instrument; a cut; a gasli. 

4. t Separation or dissoiiitiou of viscid mat- 
ter by acids or drugs of any kind. 


Abstersion is a scouring off, or incisioJi. of viscous 
Inunours. Bacon. 


Incisive (in-si'sivj), a. [Fr. mdsif, incisive, 
from L. hicido, 'incisum, to cut into. See 
Incision.] T. Having the quality of cutting 
into or dividing the substance of anything. 
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2. Sharply and ckarly expressive; penetrat- 
ing; trenehant; slnirp; acute. 

Tlic late Frofessor Ferricr . . . Jias done nujch, in 
Ids own beautiful, easrt-r, vicisiw ^vay, to buUd up a 
system of true creative spiritual plulosopliy. 

Stoismaji nenospaper. 

8.t Eiiviiig tho power of breaking up or dis- 
solving viscid or coagulated hiimours. ‘/u- 
cisivc liijuora.’ JJoyle. — Incisivo t&Bthy the 
foi'e teeth, the inoisora.—Jnozswe bonesy in 
am f. the bones of the upper jaw, so named 
from contai iiiiig the incisors. 

Incisor ( in - siz ' 6r ), n. [L. ] In zool. a fore 
tootii; one of those teeth the special task of 
which is to cut, bite, or separate. 

Incisory (iu-srzo-ri), a. Having the quality, 
of cutting. 

Incisure (in-si'zhur), 71 . IL, iiwmira, from 
incido, incismn, to cut into. See Incision,] 
A cut; a place opened by cutting; an inci- 
sion. *A deep i'mmu'G up into the head.* 
JDerham. 

liicitant (in'si-tant), [L. itieitanSy tyici- 
tantUy ppr. of inoito, to set in rapid motion. 
See Incite,] That which excites; a stimu- 
lant, Smaid, 

Incitation (in-sit-a'shon), n. [L. ineitatiOy 
incitationis. See Incite.] 1. The act of 
inciting or moving to action; incitement.— 
2. That which incites to action; that which 
rouses or prompts; incitement; motive; 
incentive, ‘The strongest and noblest iii- 
cUatioa to honest attempts.’ Tatler. 

Incite (in- sit'), v.t. pret. &pp. mcited; ppr. 
i7iGiUng, [L. inoito—in, on, and, cito, to urge, 
to rouse.] To move to action; to stir up; 
to spur on. 

Antiocluis, when he incited Prusias to join in war, 
set before him the greaUiess of the Romans. Bacon. 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite. Shak. 

Syn. To stimulate, instigate, spur,goacI,iirge, 
rouse, provoke, excite, encourage, prompt, 
animate. 

Incitement (in-si t'ment), 71 . 1 . The act of 
inciting or state of being incited.— 2. That 
which incites the mind or moves to action; 
motive; incentive; iini>ulse; spui*; stimulus; 
encouragemeni 

Prom the long records of distant age, 

, Derive incitements to renew thy rage. Pope. 

Inciter (in'Sit'<^r), One who or that which 
incites or moves to action. 

All this which I have clepaiuted to thee are inciters 
and romsers of my mind. Skelton, 

Incitingly (in-sit'ing-li), adu. So as to 
excite to action. 

Incito-motor,Incito-“motory(in'si-td.m6" 
tor, m'si-t6-ihQ"tQ-ri>, n. In an«f. a , term 
applied to an: action the reverse of excito- 
motor, as in the case of musculai* motion, 
which commences in the nervous centres 
and excites the muscles to contraction. 
Diinfflisoii, 

Inclvil (iu-si'vil), a. [Prefix tn, not, and 
ci5'y£^,] Not civil; rude; impolite. 

Incivility (in-si-vil'i-ti), n. [Prefix m, not, 
and Giuility,'] 1. Want of civilization; un- 
civilized state. 

By this means infinite numbers of souls may be 
brought from their idolatry, bloody sacrifices, ignor- 
ance, and incivility y to the wor.shipping of the true 
God. ' Raleigh. 

2. Want of courtesy; rudeness of maimers 
toward others; Impoliteness. TiUotsoii.-— 
S. An act of rudeness or ill breeding. 

No person offered me the least incivility. Ztidlow. 
Syn. Impoliteness, nneourteonsne8s,nnman- 
nerlinesB, disrespect, rudeness. 
Iri,civilizati03i(in-sfvil-iz-a,"shon), [.Prefix 
in, not, tiedewilization.’l The state of being 
■micivilixod; want of civilization; barbarism, 
W'Hglit 

Incivilly (in-sPvil-Ii), adv. Uncivilly ; rudely. 
Incivism {ilI-si^^izm), n. [Prefix m, not, and 
GiDism, ] Want of civism ; want of patriotism 
or love to one’s country; unfriendliness to 
the state or government of wiiich one is a 
citizen, Macmlay. [Eare,] 
laclamation t (in-klam-a'shon), n. Shout; 
exclamation, ‘itend theirthroatsvvithin- 
cluimtiom.* Bp. Hall. 

Inclasp (in-klaspO, 'tf.S. Enclasp (which see). 

The flotteriug ivy w’ho did ever see 
Inctasp the huge trunk of an aged tree? 

Bmfmtefnt, ■ 

Incdavated (in-ldav'at-ed), a. [L. in, into, 
and ela-mtus, pp. of claw, to fasten with 
a nail, from clmuSy a nail.] Set; fast fixed. 
Incle (ing'kl), 71 . Same as InUe. 
Inclemency (in-kleTaen-si), 7%, Tho condi- 
tion oiMiuality of being inclement: (a) want 
of clemency; want of mildness of temper; 
imraercif Illness; harshness; severity. *The 
inclemency of the late pope,’ Hall (&) 


Eougliness; lioisterousness; storminess; se- 
vere cold, &G, ‘ The inclemencies of morn- 
ing air/ Pope. „ . . 

Inclement (in-lde'ment), a. [Prefix not, 
and deme7it.] Not clement: (a) destitute 
of a mild and kind temper; void of tender- 
ness; nnniercifiil; severe; harsh, (ft) Physi- 
cally severe or harsh; rough; stormy; bois- 
terous; rainy; rigorously cold, &c.; as, 
incUmmt weather, ' To guard the wretched 
ft’om the mcle7ne7it sky.’ Pope. 
Inclemently (in-kle'ment-li), adv. In an 
inclement manner. 

Inclinable (in-klin'a-bl), a. [P. inclmahUis, 
from i'liolmo, to bend, to incline. See In- 
cline.] 1. leaning; tending; as, a tower 
mclinahle to fall. Bentley. —2. Having the 
intellect, the feelings, or the will turned or 
tending in a certain direction; inclined; 
somewhat disposed ; as, a mind inclinable 
to truth. 

The very constitution of fi multitude is not so in- 
ctinable to save as to destroy. Fuller . 

lEClinableness (in-klin'a-lil-nes), 71 . The 
state of being inclinable; inclination. 
IncliJiatioil (in-klin-a'shon), u. [L. inclin- 
atio, inclmationis, from inclino, to bend, to 
incline. See Incline,] l. The act of in- 
clining; a leaning; any deviation from a 
direction or position regai'ded as the normal 
one; a bending downwards; as, the mcUna' 
tion of the head in bowing. 

There w'as a pleasant arbour, not by art, 

But of the trees’ own inclination, juade. Spenser. 

2. In geo7n. and medi. the mutual approach, 
tendency, or leaning of two bodies, lines, or 
planes towards each other, so as to make 
an angle at the point where they meet, or 
where their lines of direc- 
tion meet. This angle is c 

called the cmgU of incli- 
7tati07i; thus, the angle / 

of inclination gab is the -^a 

measure of the inclina- 
tion of the two lines CA, 

BA. — 3, A set or bent of the mind or will; 
tendency, proclivity, or propensity ; a dis- 
position more favourable to one thing or 
person than to another; feeling; desire; 
wish. 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly a 
willing of that thing. South. 

It does not, however, appear that in things so inti- 
mately connected with the happiness of life as nuar- 
riage and the choice of .m einphyment, parents 
have any right to force the inclinations of their chil- 
dren. ^ Beattie. 

4. A person for whom or that for which one 
ha.s a liking or preference. ‘ Monsieur Hoeft, 
who was a great inclmation of mine,’ Sh' 
W. Temple.— 5. In pharmacy , the act by 
w'hich a clear liquor is poured off from some 
sediment by merely stooping the vessel; 
decantation.— Jneifnatioft of an orbit, in 
asti'cm. the angle which an orbit makes with 
the ecliptic. —TncKufttio a or dip of the 
needle. See under Hip. —BeM, Bias, Hiclina- 
tion. See under BENT. — Syn, Obliquity, 
slope, slant, leaning, tendency, bent, proiie- 
ness, bias, propensity, preposse.ssion, predi- 
lection, feeling, desire, affection, wish. 
Inclinatorily (in-klin'a-lo-ri-li), adv. In 
an inclined manner; with inclination; ob- 
liquely. 

Inclinatory (in-klin'a-to-ri), a. Having the 
quality of leaning or inclining. 

Incline (in-klin'), r.i pret. & pp, i7iolmed; 
ppr. inolining. [L. inclmo, to incline— wi, 
in, on,' and clino, Gi\ Mmo, to bend; allied 
to E, Zea?! (which see).] 1. To deviate from 
a direction which is regarded as nornial ; to 
bend down; to lean; to tend; as, converg- 
ing lines mcline toward each other; a road 
i7icli7ies to the north or south,— 2. To be 
disposed; to have some wish or desire; to 
tend, as towards an opinion, course of action, 

, Their hearts inclined to follow Abiraelech. 

Judg.ix.3, 

Incline (in-klm'), iJ. t 1. To cause to deviate 
from a line, position, or direction; to give a 
leaning to; to direct; as, inclim the column 
or post to the east; inclme your head to the 
right. 

jl towering structure to the palace joined ,' 

To this his steps the thougfhtful prince, 

2 , To give a tendency or propension to; to 
turn; to dispose. 

Incline my heart unto thy testimonies. Ps. cxix. 36, 
8. To bend; to cause to stoop or bow; as, to 
inclme the head or the body in acts of rever- 
ence or civility. 

With due respect iny body I 

As to some being of superior kind. Dryden. 


INCLTOED 


i Incline (In-klinO., ’n. An inclined plane; an 
i ascent or descent, as in a road or railway; 
! aslope. 

: Inclined (in-klind'), p. and a. 1. Having a 
leaning or tendency; disposed.— 2, In hot. 
curved with the convex side up. —Inclined 
pkme, in inech. a plane inclined to tlie hori- 
zon, or forming with a horizontal plane any 
apgle whatever excepting a right angle. It 
is one of the mechanic powers. The figure 



Inclined Plane. 


ABC represents an inclined plane; A 0 is the 
plane properly so called; c b the height of 
the plane, BA its base, and bag the angle 
of inclination or elevation. The power ne- 
cessary to sustain any weight on an inclined 
plane is to the weight as the height of the 
idane to its length, or as c B to 0 A. Hence, 
the less the height of the plane in propor- 
tion to its length, or the less the angle of 
inclination, the greater the mechanical 
effect. The inclined plane enables us to 
raise a given weight along an inclined sur- 
face to a given elevation with less expense 
of force than w'ould be required to raise it 
perpendicularly to the same elevation. 

Incliner (in-klin'er), n. One who or that 
w'hicli iuolines; specifically, an inclined 
dial. 

Inclinometer (in-kl5n-om'et-er), 71 . [L. in- 
clmOy to bend, and Or. metron, a measure.] 
In elect, an apparatus for determining the 
vertical element of the magnetic force. 

Inclip (in-klip')» '^d,. [Prefix mi, aud clip.} 
To grasp; to inclose; to siirround. 

Whate’et the ocean pales, or sky inclips. 

Is thine if tlum wilt liav'e it. Shat. 

Incloister (m-klois'til*r), u t. [Prefix mi, and 
cio/ster.] Sumo Hncloistei'. Lovelace. 

Inclose (in-kldz'), v.t. pret. & pp. inclosed; 
ppr. inclosing. [Prefix in, and close.] 1, To 
surround; to shut in; to confine on all sides; 
to shut up; to environ; to encompass; as, 
to Bicluse a field with a fence; to kielose a 
fort or an army with troops; to inclose a 
toivn with ivails. 

How manj' evils have inclosed me round! Shat. 

2. To separate from common gromids by a 
fence; as, to inclose lands.— 3. U’o cover with 
a case, wrapper, or envelope; to cover under 
seal; as, to biclose a letter or a bank-note. 
At To put into harness. 

They went to coach and their horse 

Chapman. 

Incloser (in-kloz'^ir), ». One who or that 
which inclo.ses; one wdio separates land 
from common grounds by a fence. 

Inclosure (in-klo'zhur), 71 . 1. The act of in- 
closing or state of being inclosed; shut up 
or encompassed; siiecittcally, the separa- 
tion of land from common ground into dis- 
tinct possessions by a fence; appropriation 
of things common. — 2, That which is in- 
closed; a space inclosed or fenced; a space 
comprehended within certain limit.?. 

Within the inclosnre there was a great .store of 
houses. Hactlnyt. 

3. That which incloses, as a fence. ‘ Break- 

ing our Mictesirre every moon.’ Sir T. 
Broione. ^ 

Incloud (in-kloud'),u,t [Prefix fu, and cloud.] 
To darken; to obscure; to encloud. 

Include (m-kludO, v.t. pret, A: pp. included; 
ppr. including. [L. mcludo — m, in, and 
claiido, to shut up.] 1. To confine within; 
to hold; to contain; as, the shell of a nut 
Excludes the kernel. ‘ The shell ixicludes a 
pearl.’ Jolmson, [Hare.]— 2. To comprise; 
to comprehend ; to contain ; as, Great Bri- 
tain includes England, Scotland, and "Wales. 

The loisS of such a lord includes all harm. Shat. 
3.t To conclude or terminate. 

Come, let U.5 go awe wUI 2V«c/s'-'f* all juK 

With triumphs, mirth, and rare solemnity, 

Syn. To comprise, comprehend, embrace, 
contain, involve. 

Included (in-klud'ed), 2 ?. and «. Contained; 
comprehended. — loicludcd stifle, in hot. a 
style which does not project beyond the 
mouth of the corolla, as in the pea and 
dead-nettle.— JueZuded stamens, in hot sta- 
mens which do not project beyond the 
mouth of the corolla, as in the Cinchona. 


Eafce, ffir, fat, f^U; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; 5% icy. 
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Includilale (iu-klud'i-bl), ff. Capable of 
l)eing' inuludeil. Bentham. 

Inclusa (iii-klu'sa), n. [L. indudo, to in- 
close.] Cuvier’s name for a tribe of larael- 
iibrancliiate molluscs, the animals of which 
have the mantle open at the anterior ex- 
tremity, or near the middle only, for the 
passage of the foot; at the posterior end it 
is prolonged into tubes of great length, as 
in the razor-shells. The bivalves of this 
tribe ure remarkal)le for their powers of 
burrowing into clay, sand, wood, or even 
atony rock. It includes the Teredo iiaralis 
(or ship-borer), the Pliolas, tfec. 

Inclusion (in-klu'zhon), n. [L. inolusw, from 
indudo, mchisiim, to shut in. See Include.] 
The act of including, or state of being in- 
cluded. 

Tha Dutch should have obligecl themselves to 
make no peace without tlie indusum of their allies. 

Temple, 

Inclusive (in-khVsiv), a. [Fr- inelusif, from 
L. indudo, inchtsuni, to shut in. See In- 
clude.] 1. Inclosing; encircling. 

The inclusive verge 

Of golden metal that must round my brow. Shah, 
2. Com prehended in the number or sum ; com- 
prehending the stated limit or extremes; as, 
from Monday to Saturday inclusive, that is, 
taking in both Monday and Saturday. 
Inclusively (in-klu'siv-li), In an in- 
clusive maimer; so as to include; as, from 
Monday to Saturday inclusively. 
Inclynlngt (in-klin'ing), ppr. Bowing, 
Spenser. ' 

Incoacll (iu-kooli'), w.i- [Prefix in, and 
coadi.'l To place or convey in a coach. 
[Bare.] 

Incoact,f Incoacted t (in-kd-akt',in-kd-akt'- 
cd), a. [L, in, not, and coactm, pp. of cogo, 
to constrain.] Unconstrained. 
Incoagulable (in-ko-ag'u-la-bl), a, [Prefix 
fu, not, and coagidahle.} ISTot coagulabie; 
incapable of being coagulated or concreted. 
Incoaiescence (in-ko-al-es'ens), «. [Prefix 
in, not, and coalescence.1 Want of coales- 
cence, 

Incoctedt (in-kokt'ed), a. I^ot digested; in- 
digestible. crudities.’ Bp. Hall, 

Incoercible (in-ko-drsfi-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and coereibla.] 1. Not to be coerced or 
compelled; incapable of being compelled or 
forced.— 2. In chem. incapable of being re- 
duced to a liquid form by any amount of 
pressure; formerly said of certain gases. 
Incoexistence (in-ko-egs-isFens), n. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and coemistence.l A not existing 
together. 

Incog (in-kog'), adv. [Oontr. from inoogivito.} 
In concealment; in disguise or under an 
assumed name; in a manner not to be 
known. 

But if you're rough, and use him like a dog-. 

Depend upon it he'll remain incopf. .elmison. 

Incogitability (in-ko'ji-ta-bir^i-ti), n. The 
quality of being iucogitable or incapable of 
being made the oliject of thought. 

We then predicate wcogiiabiiity, and if we do not 
always predicate, as an equii'alent, non-existence, vve 
shall never err. Sir IF, Uamittcn. 

Iucogitable (in-ko'jit-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and cogitahle.l Not cogitable; incap- 
able of being thought of; incapable of being 
made the object of thought. 

If Sehelling's hypothe.sis appear to us incop'itable, 
that of Cousin is seen to be self-contradictory. 

Sir IF. Haimlton, 

lucogitance, Incogitancy (in-ko'jit-ans, 
in-ko'jit-an-si), n. [L. incogitantia, thought- 
lessness — wi, not, and cogito, to think.] 
Want of thought or the power of thinking, 
lucogitant (in-ko'jit-ant), a. [L. inmjitans, 
ineogitantis—in, not, and cogitans, ppr. of 
mjito, to think.] Not thinking; thought- 
^ less. ■ .. ■ . ; . ■ 

Men are careles.? and incogitant, and slip into the 
■ pit of destruction before they are aware. Goodman. 

iHCogitantly (in-ko'jit-ant-li), adv. Witlir 
out consideration. 

lucogitative (in-ko'jit-fit-iv), a, [Prefix in, 
not, and cogitative.] Not cogitative; not 
thinking; wanting the power of thought. 

Purely material beings, a.s clippings of our beards, 
i, ; , we will call beings. Locke. 

Incogitativlty (iii-ko'jit-a-tiv'fi-ti), a. Qua- 
lity of being incogitative; want of thought 
or the power of thinking. [Bare.] 

God may superadd a faculty of thinking to ineogi- 
taiivity. iValtaston. 

Ittcognisable (in-kog'niz-a-bl), a. Bee In- 
cognizable. 

Incognisance (in-kog^uiz-ans), n. See In- 
cognizance. 

Incogiiisant (iu-kog'niz-ant), See Incog- 
nizant. 


ch, cAain; 


Incognita (iu-koglii-ta), Vi. [it] a female 
\vlio is unknown or hr disguise; the state of 
a female’s being in disguise or unknown. 
Incognito (in-kog'ni-to), q., or adn. [It. Sp. 
and ij'r„ from L. incognitus, unknoum— £«, 
not, and cognitm, Imown.] Unknown; in 
concealment; in a disguise; in an assumed 
character and under an assumed name. 
Incognito (in-kogfiii-to), n. i. One unknown, 
or ill disguise, or under an assumed name.— 
2. Concealment ; state of cornmalment ; as- 
sumption of a disguise or feigned charac- 
ter. 

His incognito was endangered. Sir IV. Scott. 

Incognizable, Incognisable (in-kog^niz- 
a-bl or in-kon'iz-a-bl), «. [Prefix fa, not, 
and cognimhle.] Not cognizable; incapable 
of being recognized, known, or distin- 
guished; incapable of being thoroughly ex- 
lilored or investigated. 

The Lettish race, not a primitive stock of the Slavi, 
but a distinct brand}, Jiow become incognizable. 

IF. Tooke. 

Ah ! let us make ao claim 
Xic Xxfdi.incognisaMe ’s.Qix 
To too exact a steering of our way. 

Matt. Arnold. 

Ineognizance, Incognisance (in-fcog'ni- 
zans or in-konfi-zans), n. Failure to recog- 
nize, know% or apprehend. 

This incognisance may be explaiiied on three pos- 
sible hypotheses. Sir IF. Hamilton. 

Incognizant, Incognisant (in-kog'ni-zant 
or in-kon'i-zant), is. Not cognizant; failing 
to notice or apprehend. 

Of the several operations themselves, as acts of 
volition, we are wholly vicognisafit. 

Sir IF. Hamilton. 

Incognoscibility (in-kog-nosfi-bil'I-ti), n. 
The state of being incognoscible, or not cap- 
able of being known. 

The incogito.KcibiHty of the law, and its extreme 
uncertainty, render a resort to the trihunals often 
necessary for obtaining justice, y.S.MHL 

Incognoscible (in-kog-nosfi-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and cognoscible.] Not cognoscible; 
incapable of being comprehended, known, 
or distinguished; incognizable. 
Incoberonee (in-ko-hii*’eiis), w, [Prefix wi, 
not, and coherence.] The quality of being 
incoherent: (a) want of coherence; want of 
cohesion or adherence; looseness or uncon- 
nected state of parts, as of apowder, (A) Want 
of connection in ideas, language, &c.; in- 
congruity ; inconsistency ; want of agree- 
ment or dependence of one part on anotlier; 
as, the f?woAefcnce of arguments, facts, or 
principles. 

I find that laying the intermediate ideas naked in 
their due order shows the incoherence of the argu- 
mentations better than syllogisms. Locke, 

Incoherenoy (in-ko-lier''ei]-si), n. Incolier- 
enee (which see). 

IncobereJit (in-ko-hei’’‘ent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and coherent ] Not coherent: (a) want- 
ing cohesion; loose; unconnected; not fixed 
to each other: applied to material substan- 
ces. ‘A thousand incoherent pieces.’' Swift 
(b) Wanting coherence or agreement; incon- 
gi’uous; inconsistent; having no dependence 
of one part on another ; as, the thoughts of 
a dreaming man and the language of a mad- 
man are incoherent. 

This historian of men and manners goes on in the 
same rambling incoherent manner. Warburton. 

Iiicoberentiflc (in-ko-heUent-lf Ik), a. [E. 
incoherent, and E. faaio, to make,] Causing 
incoherence. Coleiidge. 

Incoberently (in-ko-her'ent-li), adv. In an 
incoherent maimer; ineohsistently; wdtliout 
coherence of parts. " Speaking iiTationally 
and incoherently. ’ Broome. 
Ineoliereiiti3,ess(in-k(}-hei’'ent-nes),iq. Want 
of coherence; incoherence. 

Incoincidence (in-ko-iif si-dens), n, [Prefix 
in, not, and coincidence.] Want of coinci- 
dence or agreement. 

Incoincident (in-ka-in'si-dent), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and comcident} Not Coincident; 
not agreeing In time, place, or principle. 
Incolumity t {in-ioVium'i-ti), ?i. [L, fiico- 
himitas, tvomimolwmis, safe.] Safety; se- 
curity. 

Incombine t fin-kom-bin')/ ni [Prefix in, 
not, and combine.] To refuse to combine 
or unite; to disagree; to diifei*. 

To sow the sorrow of man'.s nativity with seed of 
two hicohereat and incomlnning dispositions. 

Milton . , 

IncombronSjt a- Cuinlnons; cumbersome. 
Ghaucer. 

Incombustibility (in - kom-bust'i-bil"i-ti ), 
n. The quality of being incombustible. 
‘Amianthus (remarkable) for its incombus- 
tihilityf Bay. 


Incombustible (in-kom-busUi-ld), a. [Fre- 
iix in, not, and combustilde.] N<tt combust- 
ible ; incapa) de of being burned, deconiiJoseil, 
or consumed by fire. 

In Eubavi’s isile, 

A wondrous rock Is found, of which are ivoveu 
Vests incombustible, Liycr. 

Incombnstibleness ( in-kom-l>ust'i-bl-ne.s), 
n. Incombustibility. 

Incombiistibly (in-kom-bust/i-bli), adv. So 
as to resist combustion. 

Income (in'kum), n. 1, f The act of coming 
in; admittance; ingress; introduction. ‘At 
mine I'licoine I loiited low.’ Brant —2. That 
which comes or has come in; speciilcally, 

(a) that gain which a person derives from 
]ii.s labour, business, or property of any kind; 
receipts or emoluments regularly accniing 
from property or ofilce; the annual receipts 
of a t>rivate person or a coiporatioii; re- 
venue. 

Income ... is of rocent iiaroductiou, though 
Saxon in its elements and forjii, and it is geuevally 
applied to the pecuniary product of estates, offices, 
or occupations, and even when used witli respect to 
lands, its signification is confined to the money re- 
ceived for rent, or the net profit accruing from the 
sale of the crops- It corresponds very closely to die 
German evikommm in etymology, .structure and sig- 
nification, and is a good example of verbal affinity 
between a Teutonic dialect and our own. 

G. P. Marsh. 

(b) [Scotch.] A disease aifectiug any part of 
the body, which ha.s no known or apparent 
cause; as distinguished from a disease in- 

I duced by accident or contagion, 

I Her vvlieel . . . was nat2 langer of ony use to her, 
for she liad got an income in the right arm, and 
' coudna spin. " Galt. 

<c) Inspiration, cotmage or zeal, supeniatur- 
ally imparted. [Obsolete and rare,] 

I would then make in and steep : 

My income in their blood- Chapman. 

Incomer (in'kum-^r), n. 1. One who comes 
in; one who succeeds another, as a tenant of 
land, houses, d'c.~~ 2. [Scotch.] One resi- 
dent in a place, but not a native; one who 
enters a company, society, or the like. 
Income-tax (in'kum-taks), n. An assessed 
tax of BO much per on all incomes, emolu- 
ments, profits, cfcc., or on all above a certain 
amount. 

Incoming (inlvum-ing), a, 1. Ooming in, as 
an occupant; as, an incoming teimiit,— 
2. Coming in, as the produce of labour, pro- 
perty or business; accruing. ‘A full m- . 
coming profit on the product of Ms labour.* 
BurJee.—B. [Scotch.] Ensuing; as, the in- 
coming week. 

Incoming (in'kum-ing), n. 1. The act of 
coming in, entering, or arriving. ‘Begin- 
ning to take an interest in the incomings 
and outgoings of the trains.’ Dickens.— 
2. That which comes in; income; gain; source 
of revenue. 

Many incomiftgs are subject to great fluctuations. 

Tooke. 

Incomdty (in-komfi-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and conr% (which see).] Want of comity; 
incivility. 

In commendam. [E.L.] By favour; as, to 
hold a vacant liyms in commendam, toliold 
it by favour of the crown, till a iiroper pas- 
tor is provided. 

Incommensurability ( in-kom-meiFsti-ra- 
biri-ti), n. The quality or state of being 
mcoinmensm*able. 

Incommensurable ( m-kom-Tueu'su-ra-bl ), 
a. [Prefix in, not, and coin Mensurable.] 
Not commensurable; having no common 
measure; as, two quantities are inconimen- 
surable when no third quantity can be found 
that is an aliquot part of both. 
Incommensurable (in-kom-meu'su-ra-bl), 
n. One of two or more quantities which 
have no common measure. 
IncommensurablenessCin-kom-men^sfi-ra- 
bl-nes), n. Incommensurability. 
Incommensurably (in-kom-mehsu-ra-bli), 
adv. In an incommensurable manner. 
Incommensurate (in-kom-men'sfi-rat), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and eimvmensurate,] 1. Not 
commensurate; not admitting of a common, 
measure.— 2. Not of equal measure or ex- 
tent; not adequate; as, our means are in- 
comrmnsumte to our wants.— SVN. Unequal, 
inadequate, insnfiicient. 
Incommensiirate3y(indcoin-men'su-rat-li), 
adv. Not in equal or due measure or pro- 
portion. 

InGOminensurateness(m-koni-men'su-rat- 
nes), n. State of being incommensurate, 
IncOHimiscible {m-koni-mis'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
m, not, cenu, with, mtl miscible.] Incap- 
able of being commixed or mutually mixed. 


eh. Sc. loch-, g, go; 3, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; Til, f/mn; th, f/aii; w, twg; wh, ivhig- zh, azure.—See KEY. 


XNCOMMIXTVRE 


Incomraixture (in-koni-miks'tfir), ? 1 . [Pre- 
fix m, not, and coMtiniCtur&.J A state of 
lioiiiff uimixed. . ^ 

Iiiconinaodlatet {iii-kom mo-da pret. 
& pp, iiicumniodated; ppr. iimmwiodaUny. 
[L- incomnwdo, incomraodatmn, from in- 
coinnwdtis, incoiiveuient — in, not, and com- 
convenient. See Commodious.] To 
incommode. ^ Incmnmodated with a resty 
horse.’ i>p> Hall. 

Ihcommodatioa (in-kom''m6-dji"ahon), n. 
State of being incommodated or incom- 
moded. 

Incommode (iii-kom-m6d'>, v.t prek (b pp. 
’meommoded; ppr. incominodmg. [Pr. in- 
Gommoder; L, incommodo, to be troublesome 
to any one. See Incommodate.] To give 
inconvenience to; to give trouble to; to dis- 
turb or molest; to worry; to put out; as, 
visits of strangers at unseasonable hours in- 
commode a family. 

Tetijporal pressures and adversities . . . may 
sometimes mcommade the jnan, yet can never reach 
the saint. Sau^/i. 

Syn. To discommode, disturb, trouble, mo- 
lestj, iuconvertieuce, worry. 
Incommodementt (in-kom-mdd'ment), n. 
The act of iiicommocling, or state of being 
incommoded; inconvenience. Chey7ie. 
Incomtaodious (m-kom-mo'cli-m'), a. [Pre- 
fix m, not, and commodious,] Not commodi- 
ous ; inconvenient ; tending to incommode; 
not affording ease or advantage; unsuitable; 
giving trouble; annoying. 

I may safeiy say that ail the ostentation of our 

g randees is just like a train, of no use in the world, 
Lit Jiorribly cumbersome and z‘?icomModious, 

Cowper. 

IncommodioiLSly (in-kom-mo'di-us-li), adv. 
in an incommodious manner; inconveni- 
ently; unsuitably. 

Incommodiousness (in-kom-mo'di-us-nes), 
n. The condition or quality of being in- 
commodious ; inconvenience ; unsuitable* 

Incommodity t (in-kom-modT-ti), w. [L. in- 
coirmioditas. See INCOMMODATE.J Incon- 
venience; trouble; disadvantage. 'The fn- ; 
commodities. . . of usury,’ Bami. ‘A great ; 
incommodity to the body.’ Jer. Taylor.; " 
Incommimicability (in-kom-mu'ni-ka-bil"- , 
i-ti), n, [ From incfunmumcctb/e. 3 The 
quality of being mcommunicahle, or incap- i 
able of being imparted to another. 
l3icomm.-imiGahle (in-kom-mu'ni-ka-bl), a. \ 
[Prefix in, not, and cominunicaUe.] 1. Not. 
communicable; incapable of being coinmu- | 
uicated, told, or imparted to others. 

One supreme excellency, which was inconwiuHi- 
mLii/f to any creature. StiUingJieet, 

Inmmnunicahie revelations of the divine love. 

South, 

2. Uncommunicative. [Uare.] 

About the Essays or Colloquies I can tell nothing; 
Murmy being incommunicable. Southejy. 

Incommimicableness (in-kom-mu'ni-ka-bl- 
nes), 7h. Incommunicability. 
Incomiminicably ( in- kom-mu' ni-ka - bli ), 

: adv. In a manner not to be impai’ted or 
communicated. 

Incommunicat edt ( in-kom-mu'ni-kat-ed ), 
a, [Prefix in, not, and commitnicated.] Not 
connnunicated or imparted. 

Excellences, so far as we know, imommunicated 
to any creature. Dr, H. More. 

Incommu 2 iicatiiLgt(in-kom-mu'ni-kat-ing), 
•a,- [Prefi.x not, and Gommunicating.} 
Having no communion or intercourse with 
each other; as, an administration in wcom- 
municatiny kand^. Redes. 
lEComnmnicative (m-kora-muhii-ka-tiv), 
a. [Prefix iw, not, and commimicatwe,] 

1. Not comrannicative ; not free or apt to 
impart to others in conversation.— 2. Not 
disposed to hold communion, fellowship, or 
intercourse with. ‘The Chinese . . . an 
incommunicative nation.* Goodrich. 
Incommunicatively (in-kom-mu'ni-ka-tiv- 
U), adv. In an incommumcative manner. 
Incommunicativeiiess (in-kom-muTu-ka- 
tiv-nes), n. The quality of being incommu- 
nicative. 

Incoinmutabillty (iu-kom-mut'a-bil"i-ti), 

71, The condition or quality of being in- 
commutable. 

Incommutable (in-kom-mut'a-bl), a. [3h*e- 
ftx in, not, and Gom7nutable,']t N ot commut- 
able; incapable of being exchanged with . 
another, 

lucommutableness (in-koni-mut'a-bl-nes), 

71. Incommutability. 

Incommutably ( in-kom-mut'a-bli ), adv. 
Without reciprocal change; 

Incompact, Incompacted (in-kom-pakt', 
in-kom-pakt'ed), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
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compact] Not compact; not having the 
parts firmly united; not .solid. 
Incomparable (in-kom'pa-ra-bl), a, [Prefix 
in, not, and comparahle.] Not comparable; 
admitting of no comparison W'ith others ; 
without a match, rival, or peer; unequalled; 
transcendent. 

Her words do show her wit incomparable. Shah, 

A new hypothesis . , . which hath the incompar- 
able Sir Isaac Newton for a patron, Warburton. 

Incomparableness ( iii-kora'’pa-ra-bi-nes ), 
•n. The state or quality of being incompar- 
able; excellence beyond comparison. 
Incomparably (in-kom'pa-ra-bli), adv. In 
an incomparable manner; beyond compari- 
son; without competition; in the highest 
degree; as, Newton was incoinpai'ably the 
greatest philosopher the English nation had 
produced. 

There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, the Faust- 
inas, and Marcus Aurelius, all incomparably well 
cut. Addison. 

Incomparedt (in-kom-pardO, a, [Prefix in, 
not, and compared] Not matched; peerless. 
‘That Mantuan poet's inco^npared spirit.’ 
Spenser. 

Incompassiont (iu-kom-pa'shon), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and co7)ipa>smo7i.] Want of compas- 
sion or pity. 

We are full of incompasszon . . . we have little 
fellow-feeling of their griefs. Sanderson. 

Incompassiouate (in-kom-pa'shon-at), a. 
[Prefix i7i, not, and cotnpassionate. ] Not 
compassionate; void of compassion or pity; 
destitute of tenderness. She-rburne. 
lucompassionat ely (iu-kom-pa'shon-at-li), 
adv. In an incompassionate manner; with- 
out pity or tenderness, 
Incompassionateness (in-kom-pa'shon-at- 
nes), n. Want of compassion or pity. 
Grwtiger, 

Incompatibility (in-kom-patT-bil'T-tl), n. 
The quality or condition of being incompat- 
ible; inconsistency; irreconcilableness. 

He overcame that natural incompatibility, %vhicli 
hath been noted between the vulgar and the sove- 
reign favour, Wotton. 

Incompatible (in-kom-patfi-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and eempatihU.] 1. Not compatible ; 
incapable of subsisting, being possessed, or 
being rnade to accord with something else; 
incapable of harmonizing; as, persons of 
■ incompatible tempers. 

To have effected that would have required a 
strength and obduracy of character incompatible 
with his meek and innocent nature. Southey, 

2. In clie77i. incapable of coexisting in the 
same solution without mutual decomposi- 
tion or other chemical action on each other. 

E. In med, not suitable to be prescribed to- 

I gether in the same formula, as being liable, 

I when brought together, to chemical change, . 
or as possessing opposite medicinal quali- i 
ties; as, mcoinpatible medicines.— 
patihU teryns, in logic, terms which cannot 
both be affirmed of one subject.— 
patible, Riconsiste^it, Incongi'uous. Things 
are i7ic&mpatible when they cannot be har- 
moniously joined, or made to act together 
or side by side; inconsistent, when they can- 
not be adjusted to each other in accordance 
with some standard, so as to render a 
union improper or wrong; incongruous, 
when they are not suited to each other, so 
that their union is unbecoming, or creates 
a feeling of strangeness or astonishment. 
Habitual levity is ineoynpatible with the per- 
manent usefulness of a clergyman; i7iconsis- 
teyit with his ordination vows ; and inco7i- 
gymious with his profession.— S yn. Inconsis- 
tent, incongruous, unsuitable, discordant, 
disagreeing, irreconcilable. 

Incompatible (in-kom-patT-bl), n. One of 
two or more things which cannot coexist; 
as, in chem. one of two or more salts or 
other substances which cannot be united in 
solution without decomposition or chemical 
ehange. 

Ineompatibleness (in-kom-patfi-hl-nes), n. 
Incompatibility. 

Incompatibly (in-kom-patfi-bli), adv. In an 
incompatible manner; inconsistently; incon- 
gruously. 

Incompensable (in-kom-pen'sa-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix m, not, and co?npe7isa6te.] Not compens- 
able; incapable of being recompensed. 
Incompetence, Incompetency (in-kom^pe- 
tens, in-kom'pe-ten-si), n. [Trefixin, not, and 
competence, competency. ] 1. The condi tion 
or quality of being incompetent; want of 
competence; inability, either physical, mo- 
ral, or intellectual; disqualification; incapa- 
city ; insufficiency ; inadequacy ; as, the in- 
competency of infants or idiots; the incom- 
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2 >etcncy of the eyes to discern the motions of 
the heavenly bodies.— 2, In law, (a) want of 
competency or legal fitness to be beard or 
admitted as a withe.ss, or to sit or act as a 
juror, in the trial of a cause. (&) The state 
of a judge who cannot take cognizance of a 
cause brought before him; want of jurisdic- 
tion. 

Incompetent (in-kom'pe-tent), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and competent] Not competent: (a) 
wanting adequate strength, power, capacity, 
means, qualifications, &c. ; unable ; incap- 
able; inadequate. ‘ Ricoinpetent to perform 
the duties of the place.’ Macaulay. 

Perhaps laymen, with equal advantages of parts 
and knowledge, are not the most incompetent judges 
of sacred things. Dryden. 

(b) Wanting the legal or constitutional qua- 
lifications; as, a person convicted of perjury 
is an incoynpete'nt witness in a court of law 
or equity, (c) Not permissible or admissible; 
lying outside one’s capacity, power, or 
right; unauthorized: as, such a defence wa.s 
incoynpetent. 

Incompetently (in-konFpe-tent-li), adv. In 
an incompetent manner; insufficiently; in- 
adequately; not suitably. 
IncompetibHltyt (in-kom-petT-bil"i-ti), 7i. 
Incompatibility. Sir 3f. Hale. 
Incompetible f (in-kom-petT-ldba. Incom- 
patible. Raiyimond. 

Incomplete (in-kom-plet'), a. [Prefix m, 
not, and coynplete. } Not complete ; not 
finished; imperfect; defective.— 
glower, in hot. a flower wliicli wants the 
calyx or corolla or both.— iwcompZifte equa- 
tion, in 7nath. an equation some of whose 
terms are wanting; or one in which the 
coefficient of some one or more of the powers 
of the unknown quantity is equal to 0. 
Incompletely (in-kom-pletTi), adv. In an 
incomplete manner; imperfectly. 
Incompleteness (in-kom-pleUnes), An 
unfinished state ; imperfectness; defective- 
jiess. 

Incompletion (in-kom-ple'shon), ?i. In- 
completeness. 

1 Incomplex (in-konri picks), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and Not complex; uncom- 

! pounded; simple. 

Incompliablet (in-kom-pWa-bl), a. [Prefix 
m, not, and mnpliable.} Not disposed to 
comply. Mou7itagii. 

Incompliance (in-kom-plfans), 7i. [Prefix 
in, not, and co’mplia7ice.] The quality of 
being incompliant; the act of not comply- 
ing; refusal or failure to comply; unyielding 
temper or constitution. 

Consider the vast disproportion between the worst 
inconveniences that can attend our incompliance 
with men, and the eternal displeasure of an offended 
Gad. Dr. y. Rogers, 

Self-conceit produces peevishness and incomplU 
ance of liumour in things lawful and indifferent. 

Tiltotson, 

Incompliant (in-kom-plPant), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and co7nplia7it] Not compliant; un- 
yielding to request or solicitation; not dis- 
posed to comply. 

Incompliantly(in-kom-plTant-Ii),adu Not 
compliantly. 

Incomposedt (in-kom-p6zd0, «. [Prefix in, 
not, and co7}iposed.] Nob composed; dis- 
ordered; disturbed. 

Thus Satan; and him thus tlie anarch old. 

With faltering speech and visage incomposed, 
Answer'd. Milton. 

Incomposednesst (in-kom-poz'ed-nos), n. 
The state of being incomposed; want of 
composure. 

Incomposite (in-kom'poz-it), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and cmnposife.] Not composite; im- 
compounded; simple.— 7iu7n- 
hei's. Same as Prime Nu7nbc.rs, See Prime. 
Incompossibility (in-kom-pos'si-bil"i-ti), 

71, [Prefix in, not, and ccmposHihility.] The 
quality of being incompossible; incapability 
of joint existence; inconsistency with some- 
thing. [Rare.] 

The two different meanings afford, however, in 
many cases, two different results, as well in the rela- 
tion of Incompossibility as in the relation of (imme- 
diate) Inference. Sir W< Ha^nilton, 

Incompossible (iu-kom-pos''si-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix m, not, and compossmZe,] Not possible 
to be or subsist with something else; incap- 
able of joint existence; incompatible, [Rara ] 

It may well be that a denial is supported only by 
one or other of two incompossible contraries. 

Sir W, ilamilt07t, 

Incomprebensef (in-konFpre-hens"), a. In- 
comprehensible. ‘ l7icomprelieym in virtue.’ 
Marstoii. 

Incomprehensibility ( in-kom 'pre-hen'si- 
bil"i-ti), 11 ., The quality of being incompi’e- 
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hensible, or beyond the reach of Iniman in- 
tellect; incoiiceivableiiess. 
Incomprehensible ( iii-kom'pre-lien"si-bl), 
ft. [Prefix in, not, and eoinpvehensible.} 
Kot comprehensible: (ct) not to be contained 
witiiin limits. 

Presence everywhere is the sequel of an infinite 
and incomprehensible substance. Hooker, 

(h) That caimot be comprehended or under- 
stood; that is beyond the reach of human 
intellect; inconceivable. 

And all her numbered stars, that seem to roll 
Spaces incomprehensible, Milton, 

IncompreheESibleness (in-kom'pre-hen"- 
si-bl-nes), n. Incomprehensibility (which 
see). 

Incomprehensibly (in-kom'pre-hen"si-bli), 
adp, In an incomprehen.sible manner; in- 
conceivably. 

Incomprehension ( in-koni'pre-hen"shoii), 
51 . [Brefi.x in, not, and coniprehensmi,} 
Want of comprehension or understanding. 
These mazes and incamp^’chensions. Bacon, 

Inoomprehensive (in-koin'pre-hen"siv), a, 
[Prefix m, not, and comprekmisive.} Kot 
comprehensive; not extensive; limited. 

A most incomprehensi've and inaccurate title. 

IFarton. 

Incomprehensively (in-kom'pre-hen^siv- 
li), ady. Not comprehensively; limitedly. 

These are received only upon trust, as incompre- 
revealed facts. Sir W, Hamilton. 

Incomprehensiveness (in-kom'pi’e-hen"- 
siv-nes), n. Quality of being incomprehen- 
■■ sive. 

Incompressibility (in-kom-presT-biri-ti), 
11 , The quality of being incompressible; the 
quality of resisting compression, or of being 
incapable of reduction by force into a smaller 
compass. 

Incompressible (in-kom-presT-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix tVi, not, and compr^essihle.} ITot compre-s- 
sible; not capable of being reduced by force 
into a smaller compass; resisting compres- 
sion. I 

Incompressibleness (in-kom-presT-bbnes), 
Incompressibility. 

Incomputable (in-kom-put^a-bl), a,. [Prefix 
m, not, and cowipTtia&Zc.j Not computable; 
incapable of being computed or reckoned. 
Inconcealable (in-lcon-sel'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and concealahle. ] N ot concealable; 
not to be hid or kept secret. 

The inconcealable imperfections of ourselves. 

Sir T. Broivne, 

Inconceivability (in-kon-sev'a-bil"i-ti), n. 
The quality of being incouceivable; incon- 
ceivableness. ‘ The inconceivability of the 
Infinite.’ Mansel. 

We fall at once into the inconcei'vability dlpn in- 
finite series of previous volitions. Sir IF. Hamilton. 

Inconceivable (in-kon-sev'a-bl), a. [Prefi.x 
in, not, and conceivable; Fr. iiiconeembU,] 
Not conceivable ; incapable of being con- 
ceived by the mind; incapable of being ex- 
plained by the human intellect, or in ac- 
cordance with known principles or agencies; 
incomprehensible; as, it incmiccivabU %o 
ns how the will acts in producing muscular 
motion. 

Inconceivableness (in-kon-sev'a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being inconceivable; ineom- 
prehensibiiity. 

Inconceivably (in-kon-sev^a-bli), adv. In 
an inconceivable manner; in a manner be- 
yond comprehension, or beyond the reach 
of human intellect. 

Inconceptiblet (in-kon-sep'ti-bl), a. [Prefix 
w, not, and Inconceivable, 

Sir M, Hale. 

Inconcerningt (in-kon-sdrn^ing), a Unim- 
portant; trivial. ^TnfLm^ mdi inconceming 
matters.’ Fuller. 

filconcinnet (in-kon-siiF), Unsuitable. 
Cndioorth. 

Inconcinnity (in-kon-sin'ni-ti), n. [L. incon- 
cinnitm, ivom.imo)icinmis. See INCONCIN- 
Nbus.] Want of conciimity, congruousness, 

OP; proportion; unsuitableness, 

. Such h t\\ei incancinnity and insignificancy of Gro- 
ti US’s interpreting of the six seals. Dr,. H, More, 

IncoHciimous (m-kon-sin''niis), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and concuinous.} Not concinnous; 
unsuitable ; incongruous ; wanting propor- 
tion; disagreeable to the ear; discordant^ 
Inconcludentt (in-kon-klud'ent), a. [L. in, 
not, and concludens, condlud&ntis, ppr. of 
conckido, to conclude.] Not inferring a 
conclusion or consequence. Ayliffe. 
Inconcluding (m-kon-klud^ing), a. [Prefix 
in, not, ^m\ concluding,} Inferring no con- 
sequence. 

Inconclusive (in-kon-klu'siv), u. [Prefix 
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not, and concltisive.] Not conclusive ; not 
producing a conclusion; not closing, coii- 
chuliiig, or settling a p(int in debate or a 
doubtful (luestion; as, an argument or evi- 
dence is inconclusive wlien it does not ex- 
hibit the truth of a disputed case in such a 
manner as to satisfy the mind, and put an 
end to debate or doubt. 

The CunstitutJOHs corulnn many frivolous precepts 
by texts of Scripture, which in these critical day.5 
would be thought inconcii/sive. For example, ‘.A 
vintner’s money must not be accepted by the bishop.’ 
Why? Because Isaias i. 22, according to the LXX., 
says, ‘ 1 hy vintners mix wine with water.’ yoritn. 

Inconclusively (in-kon-klu'siv-li), adv. In 
an inconclusive manner, 
laconclusiveness (in-koii-klu’siv-ne.s), 

The condition or quality of being incon- 
clusive. 

The weakness and incouclusiveness o { a Jong, arti- 
ficial, and plausible discour.se. Locke, 

Inconcoct f (in-kon.-kokt'),n. [Prefix in, not, 
and concoct,] Incoucocted. 'Crude and 
inconcoct* Bacon. 

IncOECOCted (in-kon-kokt'ed), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and concoct] Not concocted or fully 
digested; not matured; unripeiied. 
InconcoctioE (in-kon-kok'shon), n. [Prefi.x 
in, not, and concoction.] The state of being 
indigested; unripeness; immaturity. Bacon. 
Inconcurring (iu-kon-kurT-ing), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and concurring.] Not concurring; 
not agreeing. 

They derive effects not only from inconcurrhig' 
causes, hut things devoid of all efnciency. 

Sir T. Brorone, 

IncoECUSSible (in-kon-kus'si-bl), a. [U. pre- 
fix in, not, and concussihilin, that cannot be 
shaken. See Concussion,] Not concus- 
sible; incapable of being sliaken. Bp. Bey- 
nolds. 

Incondensability ( in-kon-den.9'a-biT'i-ti ), 
n. [See Inconp-ensable.] The quality of 
being not coiideiisable. i 

Incondensable (in-kon-dens'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
j fix in, not, and condensable.] .Not condens- 
able ; incapable of being condensed, or of 
being made more dense or compact. 
Incondite (in-kon'dit), a, [L. inconditus, 
confused, rude— prefix in, not, and conditus, 
pp. of condo, to put together, to join. See 
Condition.] Eude; unpolished; irregular. 
•'Incondite Thymes.’ J. Philips. 

His actu.-il speeches were not nearly so ineloquent, 
incondite, as tliey look, Carlyle. 

Inconditional (in-kon-di’shon-al), a. [Prefix 
f'/i, not, and coinfft'/orial?,] Not conditional; 
without any condition, exception, or limi- 
tation; absolute, 'An inconditional and 
absolute verity.' iSi?vP. Erowi^. 
Inconditionate t (in-kon-di^shon-at), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and conditionatc, ] Not con- 
ditionate; not limited or restrained by con- 
ditions; absolute. Boyle. 

Inconfirmed (in-kon-f6rmd'), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and confirmed.] Not confirmed. 
Inconformable (in-kon-fornPa-bi), a, [Pre- 
fix in, not, and Gonforniable.] Not conform- 
able; unconformable. 

Inconformity (in-kon-fonn'i-ti), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and conformity.] Want of conform- 
ity; incompliance with the practice of 
others, or wdth the requisitions of law, rule, 
or custom; nonconformity, “ Inconformity 
with the Church of Eorne.’ Hooker. 

Mr. Buckley is sent to the High Cominission for 
inconjpormiiy. Latsci, 

Inconfused (in-kon-fuzdO, a, [Prefix in, not, 
and flon/wsed] Not confused; distinct. 
Inconfusion (in-kon-fu'zhon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and confusion. ] Freedom from confu- 
sion; distinctness. 

Incongealable (in-kon-jel'a-bl), «. [Prefix 
in, not, and mngealdbU.] Not congealable; 
incapable of being frozen, 
Xncongealableness fin-kon-jel'a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being mcongealable. 
IncongeiilaJ. (in-kon-je'ni-al), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and congenial,] Not congenial; not of 
a like nature; unsuitable; uncongenial 
lECOngeEiality (in-kon-jeTu-aPT-ti), n: The 
condition or quality of being mcongenial; 
unlikeness of nature; unsuitableness- 
Incongraence (in-kong'grq-ens), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and congruence.] The quality of 
being incongruent ; want of congruence, 
adaptation, or agreement; unsuitableness. 
lECOngnieat (in-kong'grq-ent), a, [Prefix 
in, not, and oongru&nt] Not congruent; 
unsuitable; inconsistent. 

Incongruity (in-koh-grq'i-ti), n-. [Prefix in, 
not, and congruity.] 1. The quality of being 
ineongriious ; want of congruity; impro- 
priety; inconsistency; absurdity; iinsuit- 
ableness of one thing to another. 
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The fathers make u.se of this ucfcnowlethfment of 
the iHom,cmct(y of inutges to tiie Dvity, from thence 
to prove the i»ee//p'rui/y of the w orsliip of tJiem. 

Still iriplfet. 

2. What is inccmgnient; something 
iiig a 'vvant of congruity. 

Incongruous (in-kong'gr«-us), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and congruous.] Not congruous; incap- 
able of reciprocally agreeing or of fieing har- 
monized; unsuitable; not fitting; inconsis- 
tent; improper. ' Incongruous mixtures of 
opinion.’ l,<<. Taylor, ‘ Miule up of inmir 
flfruous parts.’ Macaulay, 

As the first ship uncm the waters bore 
Incong 7 ’mns kinds who never tnet before. 

Crabhe. 

—Incompatible, Inconsistent, Incongruous. 
Bee INCOMPATIBLE.— Syn. Unsuitable, un- 
Kuited, inconsistent, inapprojiriate, unfit, 
improper. 

Incongruously {in-kong'gru-iLS-li), adv. In 
an incongruous inanner; unsuitably; un- 
fitly; improperly. 

Incongruousness (iii-kong'gru-us-nes), n. 
The state or tpiality of being incongruous; 
the state or quality of being inimrmoiiioua 
Inconnected (in-kon-nekUed), a. Not con- 
nected; UBcomieeted. Warhurton, 

I InconnectioxL (in-kon-nek’shon), n. irreft.x 
I in, not, and collection.] Want of connec- 
! tioii ; loose, disjointed state. ‘ The incon- 
nection of this vow with holy orders,' 

Hall. 

Incounexedlyt (iu-kon-neks'ed-Ii), adv. 
[.Prefix in, not, and comiexed, pp. of comieec;} 
Without any connection or dependence. Sir 
T. Browne. 

lECOnseionable (in-kon’shou-a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and conscionable,] Not conscion- 
able; unable to discriminate between good 
and evil; unconscionable. ‘So inconscmi- 
able are these cominon people.’ Spenser. 
Inconsequence (in-kon'se-kwens), n. [l^re- 
fix in, not, and comsequeiice ; L. income- 
quentia. ] The condition or quality of being 
inconsequent ; want of logical argument ; 
inconclusivenesa. 

Strange I that you should not see the mcoixsequeitce 
of your own reasoning. Hitrd. 

Inconsequent (in-kon'se-kwent), a. [iTefi-x 
in, not, and consequent] Not followiirg 
from the premises; without regular infer- 
ence; not in accordance with logical method ; 
as, an inconsequent deduction or argument. 

‘ Absurd and inconseque?tt deductions.’ Sir 
T. Browne. 

Inconsequential (in-kon'se-kwen’^shal), a. 
[Prefix rii, not, and cmisequentiaL] Not 
consequential: (a) not regularly following 
from the premises, (b) Not of consequence; 
not of importance; of little moment. 

She has sense and iiinbitioii; but it is still the sense 
and ambition of a woman, that is, incm.^eqHentiaL. 

ChesterJteM. 

Ineonsequentiality < in-kon 's6-k\ven ‘ slil- 
arfi-ti), n. State of being inconsequential. 
Inconsequentially (in-kon’se.kwen‘'sliuI- 
li), adv. In an inconsequential manner; 
without regular sequence or deduction. 
Wdrburton. 

Inconsequentness ( in-koiTse-kwent-ncs ), 
51. The quality of being inconsequent. 
Inconsiderable (in-kon-sitVer-a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and comide^'aUe.] Not consider- 
able; not worthy of consideration or notice; 
unimportant; small; trivial; insignificant; 
as, an inconsiderable distmee ; an inconsi- 
derable quantity or amount; incomidcrabh 
value. 

I am an inco7tsvierabie fellow, aitd know nothing, 
Denham, 

SVN. Unimportant, trivial, trifling, immate- 
rial, small, slight, insignificant. 
Inconsiderablenoss (in - kon - sid ' &t - a- hi - 
nes), n. The quality or condition of being 
inconsiderable; small importance. Bay. 
Inconsiderably (in-kon-sid‘6r-a-bli), adv. 
In an inconsiderable manner or degree ; to 
a small amount; very little, 
laconsideracyt (in-kon-sid'dr-a-.sj), n. The 
quality of being inconsiderate ; inconsider- 
ateness; thoughtlessness; want of consider- 
ation. 

This is the common effect of the inemstderaey of 
youth. Chesterjield. 

lUGonsiderate (in-kon-skP6r-at), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and considerate; L. inconsideratus. 
See CONSIDEB.] 1. Not considerate; not 
attending to or guided by the circumstances 
which regard safety or propriety; rash; im- 
prudent; thoughtless; heedless: as, the 
young are generally their 

conduct was most inco?isfdemfe. 

It is a very unhappy token of our corruption, th.Tit 
there shoirld be any so incouHderate among us as 
to sacrifice morality to politics. .iiddlscn. 


w, wig; wh, tc/ng; zh, azure. —-See KEY. 
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2 .t tiiuoUBiaorable. ‘ A little imomidemte 
peeee of brasii/ FA. Terry (lt>r>5). — Sm 
Thniiii^htless, heeille.ss, careless, imprudent, 
indiscreet, incautious, injudicious, rash, 

InSisiderately (in-lcon-sid'er-iit-li), adv. 
Jn an inconsiderate manner; ■without due 
consideration or regard to consequences; 
heedlessly; carelessly; rashly; iinprnderitly. 
Iiiconsicierateness(indcon-sid'er-at-iies),, 
The condition or quality of being inconsid- 
erate; want of due regard to consequences; 
carelessness; thoughtlessness; inadvertence; 
mattention; imprudeiiee. 
rnconsideration (in-kon-shrsr-iV'shon), n. 
[rreffx in, and comideration.'l Want of 
clue consideration ; want of tliouglit ; inat- 
tention to consequences. 

St. Gregory reckons uncleanness to be the parent 
of blindness of iiiiiid, iitcofisuieration, precipitancy 
or giddiness iu actions, and self-love. ^er. Taylor, 

Inconsistency, Inconsistence(in-kon-sist'- 
en-ai, in-kon-sist'^ens), ?i. [Prefix in, not, 
and consistency f conmtence.] The condition 
or quality of ‘being inconsistent ; (a) such 
opposition or disagreement as that one pro- 
position infers the negation of the other; 
such contrariety between things that both 
cannot subsist together ; opposition or dis- 
cordance iu the nature of things. 

If a man would register all his opinions upon love, 
politics, religion, and learning, what a bundle of f«- 
consistefides and contradictious w’ould appear at 
last! Siot/l, 

{b) Absurdity in argument or narration; 
argument or narrative where one part de- 
stroys the other; self-contradiction, (c) In- 
congruity in action or conduct; want of 
agreement or uniformity; unsteadiness; 
changeahleness. 

Mutability of temper, and with our- 
selves, is the greatest weakness of human nature. 

Jdduon, 

Inconsistent (in-kon-sist'ent), (t, [Prefix in, 
not, and consistent] Not consistent; {a) 
irreconcilable in conception or in fact; con- 
trary; contradictory; discordant; incompa- 
ttbie; incongruous; not suitable. 

Wisdom and virtue are far from being inconsistent 
with politeness and good humour, Addison. 

(&) Not exhibiting uniformity of sentiment, 
conduct, steadiness to principle, or the like; 
at variance; fickle; changeable; as, ■men are 
often inconsistent with themselves; incon- 
sistent in behaviour or in one’s opinions.— 
Incompatible, Incoiisisteiit, Inconymous. 
See Incompatible.— Syn. Incompatible, in- 
congruous, irreconcilable, discordant, re- 
pugiiant, contradictory. 

IncoTLSistently (in-kon-siat'ent-li), aclv. In 
an inconsistent manner; incongruously; 
with self-contradiction; without steadiness 
or uniformity. 

As this is the only crime in winch your leading poli- 
ticians could have acted Burke. ... 

Diconsistentnesst (iu-kon-sist-'ent-iies), ii. 
Inconsistency. 

Incoiisisting t (in-kon-sist'ing), a. Incon- 
sistent. JJryden. 

iBCOJiSolable (in-kon-sol'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and consolable.] Not consolable; 
incapable of being consoled; grieved beyond 
susceptibility of comfort. 

. liar women will nspresent to me that she \s incon- 
by reason of my unkiudness. Addison. 

iBCOiisolableness (in-kon-sSra-bl-nes), n. 
State of being inconsolable. 
iBCOiisolataly (iu-kon-s6Pa-bli), adv. In a 
manner or degree that does not admit of 
consolation. 

Inconsonanee, Inconsonancy (in-koiPso- 
nans, in-kon'sO-nan-si), n. [‘Prefix in, not, 
and co}iso7ia7ice,co}isonfwej[/.] Disagreement; 
inconsistency; want of harmony; discord- 
' ■ ance. 

Incoiisoiiant (In-kon'sd-nant), a. [Prefix m, 
not, and emwonunt] Not consonant or 
agreeing; inconsistent; discordant. 
Inconsonailtly (in-kon'so-nant-li), ada In- 
consistently; discordantly. 

Inconspicuous (in-kon-spikTi-us), a. [Pre- 
fix i/i, not, and comipicuouif.] Not conspi- 
cuous or readily discernible; rdiscure; not to ! 
be easily perceived by the sight ; hardly to 
be noticed. 

Inconspicuously (in-kon-spik'u-us-li), adv. 
In an mcoiiHpiciious manner. 
Inconspicuousness (in-kon-spik'u-us-nes), 
n. State of haing mconspicuons. 
InconBtance,t 7i. Inconstancy. Chmicer. 
Inconstancy (In-kon'stan-si), 71 . [Prefix in, 
not, and oo7istaticy ; L. i^iaonstantni. See 
Constancy,] 1 . The quality of being incon- 
stant; mutability or testability of temper or 
affection; unsteadiness; fickleness. 


Irresolution on the schemes of life which offer to 
our choice, and iftamsiancy in pursuing them, are 
the greatest causes of all our tuihappiness. Addison. 

2. Want of sameness or uniformity; dissim- 
ilitude. ‘ Ineomtancy and confusion ... in 
their mixtures or combinations. ' W oodward. 
Inconstant (in-kon'stant), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and L. inco7istaiis, Pr. i7ico7ista7it.] 

1. Not constant; subject to change of 
opinion, inclination, or purpose ; not firm 
in resolution; unsteady; fickle; capricious: 
said of persons; as, •meo7istmit in love or 
friendship.— 2. Mutable; changeable; vari- 
able: said of things. ‘ The incotistant moon. ’ 
Shalc.—SYS. 'Mutable, fickle, volatile, capri- 
cious, unsteady, unstable, vacillating, un- 
settled, ■wavering, changeable, variable. 
Inconstant (in-kon'stant), n. A thing which 
is not constant; a thing which may be 
present or absent, or may increase or de- 
crease; a variable. 

Let us eliminate the inconstants, and considering 
the liutnan being nierelj’ as a covetous machine, ex- 
amine by what hiboiir, purchase, and sale the greatest 
accumulative result in wealth is obtainable. Ruskin. 

Inconstantly (in-kon'stant-li), adc. In an 
inconstant manner; not steadily. 
Inconsumable (in-kon-s^um''a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and Gonsurnahle.] Not consumable; 
incapable of being wasted or spent. 
Inconsumably (in-kon-sum'a-bli), adv. So 
as to be inconsumable. 

Inconsummate (in-kon-sum'at), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and co7mi7m7mte.] Not eonsimi- 
mate; not finished; not complete. ‘Conspi- 
racies and incoymvrmna te attempts. ’ Bale. 
Inconsummateness (in-kon-sum'at-nes), n. 
State of being inconsummate or incomplete. 
Inconsuanptiblet (in-kon-sum t'i-bl), a. [L. 
prefix m, not, and conmmo, comnniptiVin, 
to consume.,} Incapable of being consumed; 
not to be spent, wasted, or destroyed by 
fire. Sir K. Biyhy. 

Incontaminate (in-kon-tamfin-at), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not; and contami7iate.] Not conta- 
niiimted; not adulterated; pure. Moa7'e, 
Incontaminateness(in-kon-tam'in-at-ues), 
71. UncoiTupted state. 

Incontentationt (in - kon-tent-a" shon ), 71 . 
[Prefix not, and coiitent] State of being 
not content or discontented; discontent; 
dissatisfaction. Goodwin. 

Incontestability (in-kon-test'a-biPfi-ti), 71 . 
The state or quality of being incontestable. 
Incontestable (in-kon-test'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and contestable.] Not contestable; 
not to be disputed; not admitting debate; 
too clear to be controverted; incontrover- 
tible ; as, inojmtestahle evidence, truth, or 
facts. ^ An evident and incontestable proof 
of a Deity’ Locke.— SYiii. Incontrovertible, 
iudisputaVde, irrefragable, undeniable, un- 
questionable, indubitable. 
Incontestableness (in-kon-test'a-bl-nes), 
Quality of being incontestable. 
Incontestably (in-kon-tesPa-bli), adv. In 
an uncontestable manner ; in a manner to 
preclude debate; indisputably; incontrover- 
tibly; indubitably. 

Incontested (in-kon-test'ed), a. IJiicontest- 
od. Addisoti. 

Incontiguous (in-kon-tig'u-us), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and cotUimious.] Not contiguous; 
not adjoining; noi touching; separate. 
Incontiguously (in-kon-tlg ' u-us-li ) adv. 
Not contiguously; separately. Wrifjht 
Incontinence, Incontinency (in-kon'ti- 
neiLS, in-kon'ti-nen-si), 71 , [Prefix wi, not, 
and continence; L. inconUneiitia, Piv incon- 
tmence. See Continence.] Incapacity to 
hold hack or restrain: («») want of restraint 
of the passions or appetites, especially sexual 
desire; fi*ee or illegal indulgence of lust; 
lewdness. 

This is my defence ; 

I pleas’d myself, I shunn'd incontinence. Bryden. 
(&) In 7ned. the inability of any of the ani- 
mal organs to restrain discharges of ' their 
contents, so that the discharges are invol- 
untary. 

Incontinent (in-kon'ti-nent), a, [Prefix in, 
not, and conimeiit] Not continent: («) not 
restraining the passions or appetites, par- 
ticularly the sexual appetite; indulginglust 
■without restraint or m■^dolation of law; un- 
chaste; lewd. (h) In 77ied. unable to re- 
strain natural discharges or evacuations. 
Incontinent (m-kon'ti-nent), adv. Incon- 
tinently; instantly; immediately. 

, And put on sullen black Shak. 

Unto the place they came incontinent. SJ>enscr. 

Incontinent (m-kon'ti-nent), n. One who 
indulges the sexual passionunduly; one who 
is unchaste. ‘ O, old mco7iU7ie'iit> ’ L. Jonson. 
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Incontinently (in-koifiti-neiit-li), adii Di 
an incontinent manner: (a) without due re- 
straint of the passions or apijetites; un- 
chastely. (b) Immediately; instantly; smi- 
denly; forthwith; at once. 

I will incontinently drown myself. S/iak. 
Immediately he <:ent word to Athens that he would 
incontinently come hither with a host of men. 

Goidytiff. 

Incontract ed (in-kou-trakt'ed), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and contracted,.'] Not contracted; 
not shortened. 

Incontrollable (in-kon-trol'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and contt'ollahle.] Not controllable; 
incapable of being controlled; that cannot 
be re.strained or governed; uncontrollable. 

* l7icontroUable lord of Rome.’ Sand^js. 
IncontroUably (in-kon-troPa-bli), adv. In 
a manner that admits of no control. 
Incontrovertibility (in-kon'tr6-v6rt'i-bil"- 
i-ti), 71. State of being incontrovertible. 
Incontrovertible (in-kon'tro-vert"i-bl), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and aonfrovcQ'tible.] Not con- 
trovertible; too clear or certain to admit Of 
dispute or controversy —Syn. Incontestable, 
indisputable, irrefragable, undeniable, im- 
questionable, indubitable. 
Incontrovertibleness (in-kon'trd-v6rt"i-bi- 
nes), n. State of being incontrovertible. 
Incontrovertibly (in-kon' tro-vert" i-bli), 
adv. In a manner or to a degree that pre- 
cludes debate or controvel^S 3 ^ 
Inconvenience (in-kon-vetei-ens), ?i, [Pre- 
fix m, not, and convenience. ] 1. The quality 
of being inconvenient; want of convenience; 
unfitness; unsuitablenes.?; inexpedience; as, 
the inconve-nie7ice of this arrangement was 
manifest. —2. That which incommodes or 
gives trouble or uneasiness; disadvantage; 
anything that disturbs quiet, impedes pros- 
perity, or increases the difficulty of action 
or success, 

Man is liable to a great many inconveniences every 
moment, Tillotson. 

Inconvenience (iii-kon-vetei-ens), v.t. To 
put to inconvenience; to incommode. 
Inconveniency (in-kon-ve'ni-en-si), ?i. In- 
convenience (whicli see). 

Inconvenient (in-kon-ve'ni-ent), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and convenic7it.] Not convenient: {a) 
mcoinm odious ; unsuitable; disadvantage- 
ous; giving trouble or uneasiness; increas- 
ing the difficulty of progress or success; 
causing embarrassment; inopportune; as, an 
mco7iVQ7iie7it dress or garment; an incon- 
venient house; inco7we7iient oustoiuB’, an in- 
co7ivenient arraugeinent of business. 

TJte priiidpal sum might be called for at an incon- 
venient time. ' Sir W. Scott. 

(Z>) Unfit; un.suitablo; ine.xpedient; as, laws 
t7iconv&nw7it for particular men. Hooker.— 
Syn, Incommodious, unsuitable, disadvan- 
tageous, troublesome, cumbrous, cumber- 
some, embarrassing, inopportune, objec- 
tionable. 

Inconveniently (in-kou-ve'ni-ent-li), adv. 
In an inconvenient manner; unsuitably; in- 
commodiously; unseasonably. 
Inconversable (in-kon- vers'a-hl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and G07ive7'sahle.] Not conversable; 
not inclined to free conversation; incom- 
rnunieative; unsocial; reserved. 
Inconversant (in-kon'vers-ant), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and Not conversant; 

not familiar; not versed. 

Though himself not inconversant with these, he 
did not perceive of wlmt utility they could be. 

Sir W. Eamilton, 

Inconvertibility (in-kon-vertfi-biP'i-ti), n. 
The quality of being inconvertible; incapa- 
bility of being converted into or exchanged 
for something else; as, the incoyivertihility 
of bank-notes or other currency into gold 
or silver. 

Inconvertible (in-kon-verPi-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and co7iveTiiUe.] Not convertible; 
incapable of being converted into or ex- 
changed for something else; as, one metal, 
is inconvertible into another; bank-notes are 
sometimes Micom-crfifiZe into specie. 
Inconvertibleness (in-kon-vert'i-bl-nes), n. 
Inconvertibility. 

Inconvertibly (in-kon-v^rt'i-bli), ad77. So 
as not to be convertil)le or transmntalfie. 
InconvictednesB (in-kon-vikt'ed-nes), 7 %. 
[Prefix in, not, convicted, and term, de- 
noting state, quality, likeness, &c.] State 
of being not convicted, 

Inconvincible (in-kon-vinsfi-bi), a,. [Prefix 
m, not, and convineible.] Not eonvincible; 
incapable of being convinced; not capable 
of conviction. 

None are so inconvincible as your half-witted, 
people. Dr, More. . 
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Inconvincl'bly (in‘kon-vmB'i>hli), adv. In a 
niannur not admitting of conviction. Sti' T. 
Bnmme, 

Incoixyt (in-kon'i), a. [Perhaps from 
and con, to know.] Artless; pretty; deli- 
cate. 

O my troth, most sweet jests ! most incony vulsjar 
wit I S/uik. 

My .sweet ounce of man’s flesh J my incony Jew. 

Shak. 

lacorporait (in-kor'po-ral), «. [Prellx in, 
not, Mid corporal} JS'ot consisting of mat- 
ter or body; immaterial; incorporeaL ‘The 
iiiGorpoi'al air. ’ ShaJc. 

Incorporalityt (in-kor-po-ral'i-ti), 71. The 
quality of being incorporal; immateriality; 
incorporeality. 

Incorporally t (in-kor'po-ral-li), adv. With- 
out matter or a hotly; immaterially; incor- 
lioroally. 

Incorporate (in-kor^po-rat), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and corporate,] 1. Not consisting of 
matter; not having a material bod.v. [.Bare.] 
‘Things invisible and incorporate.’ Raleigh. 
2. Not corporate; not existing as a corpora- 
tion; as, an incorporate hank. 

Incorporate (in-kor'po-riit), v. t. pret, & pp. 
incorporated; pin*, incorporating. [L. in- 
corpoTO, incorporatiim—in, into, and coipiis, 
corpork, a body.] To form into or unite 
with a body: (a) to combine or mix as dif- 
ferent ingredients into one mass; as, to in- 
corporate' dvugB,. (&) To unite with a body, 
substance, or mass already formed; to com- 
l)ine into a structure or organization ; to 
unite intimately; as, to incorporate copper 
with silver; to incorporate plagiarisms into 
one’swork. 

The Romans did not subdue a country to put the 
inhabitants to Are and sword, but to ittcorporate them 
into their own community. Addison. 

(c)To place in a body; to give material form 
to; to incarnate; to embody. 

The idolaters who worshipped their images as gods 
supposed some spirit to be therein." 

Stillinff/leet 

((f) To form into a corporation or body poli- 
tic; to constitute into a body, composed of 
one or more individuals, with the quality ! 
of perpetual existence or succession; as, 
to incorporate tlie inhabitants of a city or 
town; to incorporate a bank, a railway com- 
pany, and the like. 

I'iicorporate (in-kor'po-rat), v.i. To unite 
so as to make a i)art of another body; to be 
mixed or blended; to grow into: usually 
followed by 

Painters' coiours und asiies do better incorpo 7 -aie 

'ZL'ith oW, BacQ 7 i, 

Incorporate (in“koi‘'po-rat), a. Incorpor- 
ated; united in one body; mixed; conjoined; 
a.ssociated. * Incorporate ixiendii.’ Shale. 

A fifteenth part of silver mcarporaie with gold. 

Jiacon. 

Death and I 

Ara found eternal and both. Milton. 

Incorporated (in-kor'po-rat-ed). p. and a. 
MixtM.l or united in one body; associated in 
the .same political body; existing as a cor- 
poration; united in a legal body; as, incor- 
porated trades. 

Incorporation (in-kor'po-ra'*'slion), 71. l.The 
act of ijioorporating or state of being incor- 
porated; especially: («) The act of combin- 
ing or mixing different ingredients into one 
mass; specirically, in ?72.cid the mixture or 
combinatioji of drugs with liquids or soft 
substances in order to give them a certain 
degree of consistence. (&) The act of uniting 
with a body, substance, or mass already 
formed; combination into a structure or or- 
ganization; intimate union; as, the mco^*- 
pomfmn of plagiarisms in a work. 

m him we actually are, by our actual tneorpora- 
iionitito that society which hath him for their head. 

IIooke 7 \ 

(e) The act of placing in a body oi* of giving 
material form ; incarnation ; embodiment. 
(d) Formation of a legal or political body by 
the tinion of individuals constituting an ar- 
tificial person,-— 2. That which is incorpo- 
rated; a legal or political body formed by 
the union of individuals, constituting an ar- 
tificial per.son; a corporation or body cor- 
porate. See Oort poratioj^. 

Incorporative (m-kor'po-rat-iv)^ a. Tend- 
ing to incorporate; that incorporates; spe- 
cifloally, in philol applied to languages, as 
the Basque and the Languages of the North 
American Indians, which run awholo phrase 
or sentence into one word; thus, Jiopom, to 
vfSiSli, hopomni, to wash Imiids, hopaadnni, 
to wash feet. The elements used in this 
process of word-building are generally frag- 
ments of single words. Incorporative lan- 
guages are also called intercalative. 

cli, c/tain; Ch,, Sc. loc/i; g, .qo; j,joh; 


Incorporeal (in-kor-pG're-al), a. [Prefix in , 
not, and corporml] Not corporeal: {a) not 
consisting of matter; not having a material 
bojly; immatei'ial, 

Thusi spirits to siiuillust forms 

Reduced their shapes imrueuse. Milton, 

(h) In laic, exi, sting only in contemplation of 
law; not capable of actual visible seizin or 
possession; intangible.— heredi- 
tament See HEEEniTAMRKT. — SvN. Im- 
material, immateriate, unsubstantial, ])odi- 
less, spiritual, disembodied, unbodied. 
Iiicorporealism ( in - kor-po ' re-al-izm ), n. 
The condition of being incorporeal; irurna- 
teriality; spiritual existence or nature. 
Incorporealist (in-kor-po're-al-ist), 21 . One 
who believes in incorporealism. 
Incorporealize (in-kor-p6Te-al-jz), v.t. or I 
I.’o assert to be incorporeal or regard as in- 
corporeal. 

Incorporeally (in-kor-poh*e-aMi), ado. In 
an incorporeal manner; without body; im- 
materially. 

Incorporeity (in-kor'po-re"i-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being incorporeal; immaterialitv. 
Incorpset (in-koriisO, v.t. [Prefix Ot/and 
corpee, a body, a dead body.] To incor- 
porate. 

He grew unto his .seat. 

And to such wondrous doing brought liis horse, 

A.s he had been incorpsed and derhi-iinturecl 
With the brave bea.st. dhak. 

Incorrect (In-ko-rektO, a. [Prefix in, not, 
and correcj;.] 1 . Not coiTect: (a) not accord- ' 
ing to a copy or model, or to estabii.shed , 
rules; faulty. I 

The piece, you think, is incorrect. Pope. 

(&) Not according to truth; as, an incorrect 
statement, narration, or calculation. --2. tNot 
corrected or regulated; not chastised into 
proper obedience. 

It shows a win most tncor 7 -ect to heaven. Shnk. 

iSyn. Inaccurate, inexact, erroneous, wTong, 
faulty. 

Incorrectiont (in-ko-rek'sbon), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and coirection.] 'Want of eorrec- 
I tion. 

j The unbridled swing or mcoto'ection of ill nature 
[ maketh one odious. Arimay {1661). 

1 Incorrectly (in-ko-rekWi), ado. In an in- 
1 correct manner; inaccurately; not exactly; 
as, a writing incorrectly copied; testimony 
incorrectly stated. 

They would have wrote as loosely and mcorrecHy 
as the philosophers before tliem, Pllis. 

Incorrectness (in-ko-rekfnes), n. Tlie con- 
dition or quality of being incorrect; want 
of conformity to truth or to a standard; in- 
accuracy, 

Incorrespondence, Incorrespondency 
(in-koh’e-spond"ens, in-ko're-spond"en-si), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and correspondence, corre- 
spondency.] Want of coiTe.spondence; dis- 
proportion. Coleridge. 

Incorresponding (in-ko're-spond-ing), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and coiresponding.] Not 
corresponding. 

Incorrigibility (iu-ko'ri-ji-bil"i-ti), n. In- 

o'l I'll «ti Ptta 

Incorrigible (in-koT-i-ji-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and corrigihle.] 1. Incapable of being 
corrected or amended. ‘An incorrigible 
error,' L’ Estrange. Bad beyond correc- 
tion or reform; as, an incorrigible sinner or 
drunkard. ‘ IncoriigiMe fools, ' Rryden. 
Incorrigible (in-ko'ri-ji-bl), n. One who is 
bad beyond correction or reform. 
Incorrigibleness (In-ko'ri-ji-ld-nes), 7?,. The 
condition or quality of being incorrigible or 
depraved beyond correction; hopeless de- 
pi'avity- 

Incorrigibly (in-ko^ri-ji-bli), adv. In an in- 
coiTigiblc manner; irreclaimably. 
Incorrodible (in-ko-rdd'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and corrodible.] Incapable of being 
corroded. 

Incorrupt (in-ko-rupP), [Prefix in, not, 
and corrupt] Not corrupt: («) not suffer- 
ing from corruption or decay; not marred, 
impaired, or spoiled. (&) Not defiled or de- 
praved; pure; sound; untainted; above the 
influence of corruption or l.nnbery. 
Incorrupted (in-ko-rupt''ed), a, [Prefix in, 
not, and corrupted.] Not corrupted; un- 
corrupted. Whitehead. 

Incorruptibility (in-ko-ruiitl-bil'T-ti), 71. 
The condition or quality of being incor- 
ruptible; incapability of corniption. 
Incorruptible (in-ko-rupt'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and corru'ptible.] Not corrupt- 
ible: (Cl) incapable of corruption, decay, or 
dissolution; as, gold, glass, mercury, &c., 
incorruptible. 

Our bodies shall be changed into incorruptible 
and immortal substances. Wake. 


{h) Incapable of being bribed; inflexibly just 
and upriglit. 

Incorruptible (in-ko-iniptfi-bl), v. Eedes. 
ojie of a .'section of the Monophysite Copt's 
which aro.'je in Alexandria in the time of 
Justinian: calleil /7ico7'r'Wj>b'^//cs, a.'s hidding 
the incviiTUptibility of (.'lirist'a body, by 
which was memit that it was not liable to 
chan.ge from the time of his conception, nor 
subject to tlie natural affections and pa.s- 
sion.s, a.s hunger, pain, w'oarines.s, and the 
like, Christ seemingly only suffering .such 
things. 

Incorruptibleness (in-ko-rnpPi-hl-ne.s), n. 
Jncorrnptibility, 

Incorruptibly (in-ko-riiptl-1:»li), adv. In 
an incoiTupti))lc manner; so as not to ad- 
mit of coiTUption. 

Incorruption (in-ko-mp'shon), 71. [Prefix 
in, not, and corruption.] Thu condition or 
quality of being incorrupt; absence of or 
exemption from eoiriiption. 

It is sown ill corruption; it is rrii.scrl in incorrnp- 
1 tion. I Cor. sv. 4;^. 

Incorruptive (in-ko-ruptlv), a. [ Prefix in, 
not, and eurruptira.] Ant liafde to corriqi- 
tion or decay. ‘ The wreath of incorruptive. 
pi’aise.' Akensidc. 

Incorruptly (in-ko-rupt/Ii), (id.v. Without 
corruption. 

Ijicorruptness (in-ko-mpt'nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being incorrupt: 
(a) exemption from decay or eorruption. 
(/7) Purity of mind or manners; probity; in- 
tegrity; honestj^ 

Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruptfiess of 
rnanner-s is preferable to fine parts and subtile specu- 
lations. IVoodu'ard. 

Incrasssate (in-krasTit), v.t. pret. A' pp. in- 
crassated; ppr; incrassafdng. [L. inerm;- 
so, incrnsmtmn — in, intens., and cravsm, 
thick,] To make thick or thickfii*; to thick- 
en; specifically, in phar. to make thicker, 
as fluids, by the mixture of other suijstfnices 
leH.s fluid, or by evaporating the thinner 
parts. 

Acids, such ns are niistere, n.s unripe fruits, pro- 
ciuc(2 too great a stricture of the fibres, iucj-cissate 
and coagulate the ikiids. Aj-buihiiot. 

Iiicrassa.t6(in-kras'at),'y.f. To become tliick 
or thicker. 

Their spirits fattened and incrassated within them. 

Haiiunond. 

Incrassate, Incrassated (in-kras'fit. in- 
krasTit-ed), a. 1. Thickened, or miido thick ■ 
or thicker; inspissated; fattened. 

Tlieir understandings rvere so gross within tliem, 
being fattened and incrassate with luagicai phau- 
taanis, Hamniond. 

2. In hot. becoming thicker ity degrees. 
Inerassation (in-kras-a'shon), n. The net 
of thickening, or state of becoming tliick or 
thicker; inspissation. 

Incrassative (in-krMs''at-iv), a. Ilaving the 
quality of thiclcenmg. 

Incrassative (in-kras'at-iv), 71 . That which 
has the power to tliicken; rspeciflciilly. a 
medicine fornietiy believed to thicken the 
humoiiis when to(5 tliin. 

Increasable (iu-kres'a-bl), ft. Capable of 
being increased. 

Increasableness (in-kres'a-ljl-nes), n. The 
quality of being increasaldc. 

Increase (iti-kre.s'), v.i. pret. &pp. increased; 
ppi\ increasing. [Norm, en, and c-rcs'cr. L. 
crcsccre, to grow, allied to oreare, to create 
—similarly decrease.] 1. To become gretiter, 
as in bulk, quantity, number, (lualifcy, value, 
degree, Intensity, authority, power, reputa- 
tion, ■wealth, siib.stance, and the like; to 
grow; to augment; to advance. 

The waters i):avased, and bare up the ark. 

Gen. vii. i?. 

He must i;i.. 7 vase, hut I must decrease. Ju, iii. 30. 


The Lord ntake you to iiici’, 
love one toward another. 


c and abound in . 
1 Thes, iii. rj. 


t, Fr. ton; 


decay; not marred, 2 , To be fertile or fimitful; to multiply by 

>) Not defiled or de- the production of young; as, fishes Increase 

ntainted; above the very rapidly. — 3. In astron. to show a gra- 

Di* bribery. dually enlarging luminous surface; to wax; 

/ed), rt, [Prefix m, as, the moon inw’cascs. 

[ot corrupted; un- Increase (in-kres'), iJ.t To augment or make 
greater in bulk, quantity, or amount; to 
^-ruptfi-bil'T-ti), n. add to; to advance in quality; to extend; 

ty of being incor- to lengthen; to spread; to aggravate; a,s, to 

'corniption. ‘ nierease wealth; to increase love, zeal, or 

pt'i-hl), a. [Prefix passion ; to increase distance ; to incream 

le.] Not corrupt- guilt. 

irruption, decay, or Hie thee from this slaughter-house, 

lass mercury, &C., Lest thou the number of the dead, Snak. 

' ” , I wilt fwfrrrtJe the famine, Ezek, v. i6. 

ged into mcorruptibie M.ike denials 

M^ake. your services, Shak. 

TH, t/ien; th, f7iin; w, icig; wh, w/iig; zh, azure,— See Key. 
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Increase (in'lcr^s), l. Augmentation; a 
growing larger, as in ntmiber, quality, value, 
aegree,liiteiisity,strength, authority, powr, 
reputation, wealth, substance, and the like; 
extension. 

Of tlif incyease of his government and peace 
there shall be no end. Is. ix. 7. 

Ah if incrcisc of appetite had grown ^ 

By what it fed on. Shat. 

2. The ainoiiiit which is added to the origi- ; 

11 al stock, or by which the original stock is 
augmented; increment; profit; interest; pro- 
duce. , , ^ 

Take thou no usury of him, or f/tcnase: but fear 
thy God. Lev. xxv; 36, 

Earth's mcreas^, foison jilenty, 

Barns and gxirners never empty. Shat. 

3. Frogeiiy; issue; oifspring. 

All the increase of thine house shall die in the flower 
of their age. i Sam. ii. 33. 

4. Generation. ‘ Organs of Shak. 

5.1na$tro7i. the period of increasing light 
or luminous phase; the waxing, as of the 
moon. 

Seeds, hair, nails, hedges, and herbs will grow 
soonest, if set or cut in the increase of the moon. 

Bacon. 

Stn. Augmentation, enlargement, exten- 
sion, growth, increment, addition, acces- 
sion. 

Increaseful (in-kres'ful), a. Full of increase; 
abundant of produce. ‘ To cheer the plough- 
man with inGreaseful crops. ' Shak. 
Increaser (in-kres''ei’), n. One who or that 
which increases. ‘A lover and incremer of 
his people. ’ Beau, (h M. 

Increasing (in-kres'ing), p. and a. Prolific; 
breeding or multiplying rapidly. 

Fishes are more numerous or increasing' than 
beasts or birds. Sir M. Bale. 

IncreasinglF (in-ki-eslng-li), adv. In the 
way of increasing or growing; growiugly. 
Increate (in-kre-at'), v.t [Prefix in, in, with- 
in, and c?mte. 3 To create within. 

Increat^ Increated (in-kre-jit^, in-kre-at'- 
ed), a. [Prefix m, not, and create, created.} 
Not created; uncreated. ‘Bright efiliience 
of bright e.<3sence mcreate.’ Milton. 
IncredihilitF (in-lcred'i-bil"i-ti), 71 . 1. The 
quality of being incredible, or of being too 
extraordinary to admit of belief. 

Tor ohjecits of incrediiilily, none are so removed 
from all appearance of truth as those of Corneille’s 
Andromede. Dry dm. 

2. That which is incredible. 

Heat his mind with incredibilities, Johnson. 
Incredible (in-kredfi-bl), a. [Prefix zu, not, 
find Gi-ediUe.} Not credible; impossible to 
be believed; not to be credited; too extra- 
ordinary and improbable to admit of belief. 

AVhy should it be thought a thing incredible with 
you, that God should raise the dead? Acts xxv'i, 8. 

Incredibleness (in-kredT-bl-nes), n. In- 
credibility. 

Incredibly (in-kred'i-bli), adv. In an in- 
credible manner; in a manner to preclude 
belief. 

Increditable (in-kred'it-a-bl), a. Not cred- 
itable. 

Incredulity (in-kre-duTi-ti), 71. The quality 
of being incredulous; indisposition to be- 
lieve; a withholding or refusal of belief; 
scepticism; unbelief. 

Of every .species of incredulity, religious unbelief 
is infinitely the most irrational. Buckminster. 

Incredulous (in-kred'u-lus), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and c7'edulous.] Not credulous; not 
given to believe readily; indisposed to ad- 
mit the truth of what is related; refusing 
or withholding belief; sceptical 

I am not altogether incredulous but there may be 
such candles as are made of salamander's wool 

' Bacon. ' ■ 

Incredulously (in-kred"u-lus-li), adv. In 
an incredulous manner; with incredulity. 
Incredulousness (in-kredTi-liis-nes), In- 
credulity (which see). 

Incremablet (m-kremVbl),a. [From b. m, 
not, and crewo, to burn.] Incapable of be- 
ing burned. Sir T. Bromie. 

Incremation (in-kre-ma'shon), 71 . The act 
of burning or of consuming by burning, as 
(lead bodies; a conflagration. 

Not very long after we passed those incremations 
(burning ghauts near Calcutta), I was seated in the 
: drawing-room of the ... Club. VV. H. Russell. 

Increment (inTcre-ment), 71 . [L. increment 
turn, irom vneresco, to increase. See IN- 
<IREASB.] 1, Act or process of increasing; a 
growing in bulk, quantity, number, value, 
or amount; augmentation. ‘The Nile’s wi- 
or inundation.' SirT.Brownei 
A nation, to be great, ought to be compressed in 
Its increment by nations more civilized than itself. 

Coleridge. 


2. Something added; increase; specifically, 
in 7nath. the increase of a variable quan- 
tity or fraction from its iiresent value to 
its next ascending value; the finite quan- 
tity, generally variable, by which a vari- 
able quantity is increased.— .3. In idiet. an 
amplification without necessarily involving 
a true climax. — Clzicarnett increment, a 
phrase applied to any increase in the value 
of laud or house property brought about by 
increase of population or the general pro- 
sperity of the community, and not by any 
effort or expenditure on the part of the 
owner. Some maintain that this increase 
rightly belongs to the community and should 
be appropriated by taxation or other means. 
Increpate t (in'krep-at), v. t. [L. mcrepo, in- 
crejrituni, increpatum, to upbraid loudly, 
to chide— prefix in, and crepo, to make a 
noise, to talk loudly.] To chide; to rebuke. 
Increpation <in-krep-a'shon), n. [L. mere- 
patio, iiicrepatumis, from ina'epo. See IN- 
CREPATB.] A chiding or rebuking; rebuke; 

reprehension. South. 

Increscent (in-la'es'ent), a. 'x / 

[L. inc7'esce7is, increscentis, 
ppr. of inc7'esco, to in- 
crease. See Increase.] 

Increasing; growing; aug- 
menting ; swelling ; spe- 
cifically, in her. a term 
employed to denote the 
moon when represented The moon hi- 
with the liorns towards the crescent, 

dexter side of the shield. 

Increst (m-ltresF), v.t. To adorn with a 
crest. Brurnmond. [Bare. ] 

Incriminate (in-krim'in-at), v.t pret. & pp. 
mcriininated; ppr. mo'immating. [L.L. in- 
cri/nimo, mcH7mnat7L7n—L. m, and ermiino, 
to accuse one of a crime, from erwten, mdrn- 
fnfs, a crime.] To charge with a crime or 
fault; to accuse; to criminate. 
Incriminatory (in-krimfin-a-to-ri), a. Charg- 
ing with crime; accusatory; tending to cri- j 
minate. Athenmum. ; 

Incroach (in-krochO,z?.t. Same as ii’zicroac^i, ^ 
Incroachment (in-la'dch'ment), n. Same 
as Encimachment. 

Incruciated (in-krd'shi-at-ed), a. Free from 
torture or torment. FeUha7n. 

Incmentalt (in-krd-ent'al), a, (L. incfateii- 
tns— prefix in, not, and bloody.] 

Not bloody; not attended with blood. Bi'e- 
vmt. 

Incrust (in-krust'), v.t [L. mcnisto— prefix 
m, and ermto, to cover with a crust, from 
cf'uMa, rind, crust.] To cover with a enist 
or with a hard coat; to form a crust on the 
surface of; as, iron incrusted with oxide or 
rust; a vessel znerusfeti with salt. 

Save but our army, andlet Jove 

Swords, pikes, and guns with everlasting rust. Pope. 

inemstate (in-krust'at), v.t To incrust. 
Bacon. [Fvare.] 

Inemstate (in-krust^^t),a. In 5ot.(a) coated, 
as with earthy matter, (b) A term applied 
to seeds wMch grow so firmly to their peri- 
carp as to appear to have but one integu- 
ment. 

Inomstation (iu-krust-a'shon), n. [L. in- 
crustatio, incrustationis, from inermto. »See 
INCIIUST.] 1. The act of incriisting; the act 
of covering or lining with any foreign sub- 
stance, as with marble or other stone; the 
state of being incnisted. 

The first broad characteristic of the building, and 
the root nearly of every other important peculiarity 
in it, is its confessed incrustation. It is the purest 
example in Italy of the great school of architecture, 
in which the ruling principle is the incrustation of 
brick with more precious materials. Raskin. 

2. A crust or coat of anything on the sur- 
face of a body; a covering or inlaying, as 
of marble, mosaic, or other substance. 
Incrustment (in-la‘ust'ment), n. Incrusta- 
tion, Edm. Itev. 

Incrystallizable (in-kris''tal-iz-a-bl),a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and crystallizable.} Not crystal- 
lizable; uncrystallizable. 

Incubate (in'ku-bat), v.i. [L, wcu&o, meubi- 
timi, inciibatuni, to lie in or upon— prefix 
i 7 %, in, upon, and to lie down.] To sit, 
as on eggs for hatching. 

Incubation (in-ku-biVshon), [L, incu- 
baiio, incubationis, from %71cubo. See In- 
cubate.] 1. The act of sitting, as on eggs, 
for the purpose of hatching young.— 2. In 
pathol. the maturation of a contagious poi- 
son in the animal system.— inm- 
bation, the hatching of egg.s by prolonged 
artificial ivarmth. The Egyptians have from 
time immemorial been accustomed to hatch 
e^s by artificial heat. In China, also, arti- 
ficial incubation has long been practised. 


Fate, f^r, fat, fjill; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tulie, tub, bpll; 





The moon in- 
crescent. 


t It is now in use in France to a limited ex- 
i tent, and has also been attempted in Eng- 
i land. — Period of inc 7 ibation, in pathol. the 
period that elapses between the introduc- 
tion of the morbific principle and the out- 
break of the disease. 

Incubative (in'kub-at-iv), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to incubation or the period of incuba- 
tion ; having the nature of or constituted 
by incubation ; relating to the period dur- 
ing which a disease exists in the system but 
has not manifested itself; as, the incubative 
stage of a disease. 

Incubator (in-laib-at-er), n. One who or 
that which incubates; a bird that incubates; 
specifically, a bird that shows a disposition 
to sit upon eggs, in distinction from one 
that does not show such a disposition; an 
apparatus or contrivance for hatching eggs 
by artificial heat. 

Incubatory (in-kub'a-to-ri), a. Serving for 
incubation. 

Incube t (in'kub), v.t. To make a cube of; 
to reduce to the form of a cube, so as to be 
adapted to fill a vacant space. 

So that Prelaty • . , must be fain to inglobe or 
inenbe herself amottgf the Fre.'sbyters. Milton. 

Incubituret (in-kuTii-tur), The act of 
incubating; incubation. Ellis. 

Incubous (m'kub-us), a. In hot imliricated 
from the base towards the apex, said of 
leaves : opposed to succubous (which see). 
Incubus (in'ku-bus), 71. pi. Incubuses, In- 
cubi (in'ku-bus-ez, in'ku-bi^. [L., from i-n- 
cubo, to lie on.] 1. A sensation of a distress- 
ing weight at the epigastrium during sleep, 
and of impossibility of motion, speech, or 
respiration; nightmare (which see).— 2. An 
imaginary being or demon, supposed to be 
the cause of nightmare. 

The devils who appeared in the female form v'ere 
generally called succubi; those who appeared like 
men, incubii Lecky. 

Hence— 3. Fig. anything that weighs heavily 
on another thing, as on the mind; anything 
that prevents the free use of tlio mental or 
intellectual faculties; an encumbrance of 
any Icind; a dead weight. 

Debt and usury is the incubus which weighs most 
heavily on the agricultural resources of Turkey. 

Farley. 

Inculcate (in-kuFkat), v.t pret. tfc pp. in- 
culcated; ppr. ihculcati7ig. [L. inculco, in- 
culcatimi, to tread in or down, to force 
upon — in, in, into, and calco, to tread, calob, 
the heel] To tread into; hence, to impress 
by frequent admonitions; to teach and en- 
force by frequent repetitions; to urge on 
the mind. 

Manife.st truth may deserve sometimes to be incul- 
cated, because we are too apt to forget it. 
f - ■ ■ ■ Atterbury. 

•—I77ipla7it, l7igraft, l7iculcate, Fistil, In- 
fuse. Sue under IMPLANT.— Syn. To teach, 
instil, implant, infuse, impress. 
Inculcation (in-kul-ka'shon), n. The action 
of inculcating or impressing by repeated 
admonitions. 

Often inaelcation of warning necessarily implies a 
danger. Bp. Hall. 

Inculcator (in-kul'kat-er), 71. One who in- 
culcates or enforces. ‘ The example and m- 
culcato7\’ Boyle. 

Inculkt (in-kulk'), v.t To inculcate. Sir T, 
Mo 7 'e. 

Inculpable (in-kulp'a-bl), a. [Prefix m, not, 
and culpable.} Not culpable; without, fault; 
unblamable; not to be accused. 

It was an innocent and inculpable piece of ignor- 
ance. Killingbeck. 

Inculpableness (in-kulp'a-bl-nes). 71. The 
condition or quality of being inculpable; 
unblamableness; blamelessness. 

Inculpably (in-kulp'a-bli), adv. Fnblam- 
ably; without blame. 

Inculpate (in-kul'pat), v. t pret. & pp. mcul- 
pated; ppr. inculpatmg. [L.L. inculpo, m- 
culpatum-r-lj. m, into, and etdpa, a fault,] 
To expose to blame or imputation of a fault; 
to blame; to censure; to accuse of erinie; to 
impute guilt to; to incriminate. 
Inculpation (in-kul-pa'shon), n. [Fii, from 
L.L. inculpo. See Inculpate.] The act of 
inculpating or state of being inculpated; 
blame; censure; incrimination. 
Inculpatory (in-kulp'a-to-ri), a. Tending 
to inculpate or criminate; tending to prove 
guilty; criminatory: opposed to exculpatory; 
as, mcAdpatory evidence. 

Incult (in-kiiltO, a. [L, fucwZ£w.s‘— prefix f?}, 
not, and ctdttis, pp. of colo, to cultivate.] 
Ifntilled; uncultivated; hence, not polislietl 
or refined, as style. 

Germany then, saith Tacitus, was incitle and horrid. 

Burton, 


oil, pound; ti, Sc, abime; Sc. Uy. 
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Incultivated (in-kuFti-vrit-efl), a. [i'roiix 
In, not, and cidUvated.} TVot cultivated; 
uncultivated. Sir T. Herbert. 
Incultivation (in-kul-ti-va'shon), n. Ne- 
glect or want of cultivation. 

In that state of incHltivation which nature in her 
liixunatu fancies loves to form, Beringtor., 

lacuiture (in-kuktur), n. [Prefix in, not, 
md eultiire.] Want or neglect of culture. 
Feltham, 

Incumbency (in-kum'ben-si;), n. i. The 
state of ])eing incumbent; a lying or resting 
on something.— 2. That which is incumbent: 
(ft) a physical burden or weight. 

We find them more fragile, and not so well quali- 
fied to support great incwnbencies and weights, 
Evelyn. 

(h) That ^vhicll rests upon one morally, as a 
duty, rule, or obligation. 

All the incumbencies of a family. Donne. 

3. EcdcB. the state of holding or being in 
possession of a benefice. 

These fines are only to be paid to the bishop dur- 
ing his incumbency. Siinyt. 

Inouiilbent(in-kuui'bent), a. [L iiminihcm, 
mcumbentis, ppr. of inmnibo, to lay one’s 
self down upon— -wi, on, and cimho, to lie 
flown.] 1. Lying or resting upon. 

And when to move th’ incumbent load they try. 

Addison, 

2. Supported; buoyed up. 

And fly incumbent on the dusky air. Drydm. 

3. In hot. leaning or resting: said of anthers 
when lying on the inner side of the filament, 
or of an embzyo when its radicle is folded 
down upon the back of the cotyledons.-— 
4 Lying or resting, as duty or obligation; 
imposed and emphatically urging or press- 
ing to performance; indispensable. 

All men, truly zealous, will perforin those good 
warka which are incumbent on all Christians. 

Bp, Sprat. 

Incumbent (in-kimPbent), u. A person in 
present possession of a benefice or any office. 
Incumbently (iri-kum'bentdi), adv. In an 
incumbent manner. 

Incumber (in-kunPber), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
cumher.'] To encumber (which see). 
Incumbrance (iu-kum'brans), n. Encum- 
brance (which see). 

Incumbrancer (in-kum'brans-(5r), n. En- 
cumbrancer (which see). 

Incumbroust (in-kum'brus), a. Cumber- 
some; troublesome, 

Incunabulum (in-ku-na'bu-lum), n. pi. In- 
cunabula (iii-ku-na^bu-la). [L. incmuibula, 
swaddling-clothes, birth-place, origin— pre- 
fix ill. and cunabula, from cunce, a cradle.] 
in Mbliography, a book printed during the 
early period of the art ; generally, a book 
printed before the year 1500, 

Incur (in-kerO> v.t. pret. & pp. incurred; 
ppr, incurring. [L. incurro, to run against 
—in, and curro, to run.] 1. To run into or 
against : (ft) hence, to encoimter, as some- 
thing from -which danger, inconvenience, or 
harm may be looked for; to expose one’s 
self to; to become liable or obnoxious to; to 
become subject to; as, a thief incurs the 

E unishment of the law by the act of stealing, 
efore he is convicted, and we have all in- 
curred the penalties of God’s law. 

They had a full persuasive that not to do it were 
to desert God, and consequently to damnation, 

South. 

(6) To bring on ; to contract; as, to incur a 
debt; to mcztr guilt— 2.t To render liable 
or subject to; to occasion. Chapman. 

Bicur t (in-keri), vA. To enter; to pass; to 
occui’,;:.' 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies are in- 
visible, and incur not to the eye. Bacon, 

Bicurability (in-kuria-biPT-ti), n. [Fr. iu- 
incurability.] The state of being 
incurable; impossibility of cure; insuscep- 
tibility of cure or remedy. 

Incurable (in-kur'a-bl), ft. [Prefix in, not, 
and curable.] Not curable: (ft) beyond the 
power of skill or medicine; as, an mcurdble 
disease, (b) Not admitting remedy or cor- 
rection; as, evils. 

They were labouring under a profound, and, as it 
might have seemed, an almost incumbie ignorance. 

Sir y. Stephen, 

Syn. Irremediable, remediless, cureless, ir- 
reparable, irretrievable. 

Incurable (in-kuria-bi), A person diseased 
beyond the reach of cure. 

If idiots and lunatics cannot be found, 

. may be taken into the hospital. Swift. 

Incurableness (in-kur'a-bl-nes), 7i. Incura- 
bility. 

Incurably (in-kuria-bli), adv. In a manner 


or degree tliut remlerH cure or remedy im- 
practicable; irretrievably. 

^ We cannot know it is or is not, being zncimiviy 
Ignorant. ‘ 

Incuriosity (in-ku’ri.o.s'T-ti), n. The state 
or (luiility of fieing incurioiiR; want of curi- 
osity, inquisitiveness, or care; inattentive- 
ness; indifference. 

As long as books, either from the diflicnlty of their 
style, or from the general iucuriosity of the tjeDple, 
found but few readers, Buchie. 

Incurious (in-kfi'ri-us), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and curious.] Not curious or inqiiiBitive ; 
destitute of curiosity; inattentive; careless; 
negligent, 

A testimony of truth which must aijpear striking 
even to the most incurious respecting siudi matters’ 

‘ IVhetveiL 

Incuriously (in-kuh-i-us-li), adv. In tin in- 
curious or inattentive manner. ‘Public ac- 
counts rarely or incuriously inspected.’ JJo- 
Unghroke. 

Incurioiisness (iu-kiVri-us-nes), n. Incuri- 
osity. 

Incurrence (in-kur'rens), 7i, Tlie act of iix- 
curring, bringing on, or .subjecting one’s 
self to; as, the incurrence of guilt. 
Incursion (in-kerishoh), n. [L. incursio, 
incimionis, from incurro, to run into or to- 
wards, to rush at. See Incur.] l. A run- 
ning in to; hence, an entering into a territory 
with hostile intention ; an invasion not fol- 
lowed by continued occupation ; an inroad. 

The incursions oi the Goths disordered the aflairs 
of the Roman empire. Arbutknot. 

2.t Attack; occurrence. ‘Sins of daily m- 
cursion.' South. 

lucursive (iii-keri.siv), a. Hostile ; making 
an attack or incursion; aggressive. 
Incurtatut (in-ker’tin), v.t [Prefix in, in, 
and curP.mi.} To place within a ciutaiu or 
curtains; to hang with or as with curtains; 
to curtain; to tape.stry. 

They began at Roma to incurtain their theatre 
with such vails dyed in colours, only for .shade. 

Holland, 

lucurvate (in-kSrv’at), r. t, pret. A pp. wi- 
eur Dated; yi^v. incurvating. [L. incunw, 
inctifvatmn — in, in, and cwjto, to bend, 
from curvtts, bent.] To curve or bend in- 
wards; to bend; to crook. 

Incurvate (in-kerv'at), a. Cuiwed inward 
or upward, 

luciirvatiou (in-k6rY-a''shon), ?i. [L. incurv- 
atio, incurvationis, from incurvo, to bend, 
to bend inward. See Incupa'ATE.J 1. The 
act of incurvating or bending; tbe act of 
bowing or bending the body in respect or 
reverence. 

He made use of acts of worship which God hath 
appropriated ; as incurvation and sacrifice. 

Stilling'Jieet. 

2. The state of being incurvated or bent 
from a rectilinear course; curvity; crooked- 
ness. 

Incurve (in-korv'), v.t. [See Incur VA m] 
To make crooked; to bend; to curve. 
Incurve-recurved (in-k6rvTe-k6rvd), a. In 
hot. bending or bent inwards and then back- 
wards. Sir T. Browne. 

Incurvity (in-kervl-ti), n. [From L. incurv- 
w, bent. See Incur YA m] A state of being 
bent or crooked ; crookedness ; a bending 
inward. 

Incus (ing'kus), n. [L.] 1. An anvil— 2. In 
anat the largest bone of the internal ear, 
so named from its fancied resemblance to 
an anvil 

Incuse, Incuss (in-kuz, in-kusO, v.t [L. 
mcitdo, incuswn, to forge with a hammer.] 
To impress by striking or stamping into, as 
a coin. 

The back of this coin is incused with a rudely-exe- 
cuted impression of a lion’s head. 

: H. N. Humphreys. 

Incussion (in-kiPslibn), n. Act of shaking ; 
concussion. Jfftunde?*. [Rare.] 
ludagatef (in'’da-gat), v.t. [L. indago, inda- 
gatum, to trace out, to search into.] To 
seek or search out. 

Indagatiout (in-da-ga'shon), n. The act of 
searching; search; inquiry; examination. 

In her (the soul’s) indagations ofttir s new scents 
put her by. B. yonson. 

IMagativef (in'da-gat-iv), a. Searching or 
inclined to search into or after; investigat- 
ing. 

The church might not be ambitious, or indagative 
of such employment. gter. Taylor. 

Indagatort (in'da-gat-er), n. A searcher; 
one who seeks or inquires with diligence. 

Awake, ye curious fond 

Of knowing all but what avails you known. Young. 

ludamage (in-dam'aj), v. t To endamage. 
Indamaged (in-damTijd), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and damaged.] Undamaged. Milton. 


I ludart (in-durP), v. t, { In imd durt j To dart 
I in; to thrust or strike in. Shak. 

I Iiide,t ft. liuligu-cohmreii; azure-coloured. 

! Chmicer. 

j ludear (in-dOrO, v.t .same as lindear. 

; Indearment (in-dePment), n. Same as Bn- 
j dearment. 

I Indeht t (in-deP), v.t. To place in debt; to 
j bring mitier oliligution, 

Thj’^ fortune h.itlt indebted theej to none. Daniel. 

I Indebted (in-det'ed), «. [Prefix in, in, and 
debt.] 1. Htiing umler a debt or ftjdigation; 
having incurred a debt; held to paynient or 
requital. 

By ov.’inq, owes not, but still pays, at once 

and discharged, Miltan. 

2. Oldiged by something received, for which 
re.stitiitioii or gratitude is due ; as, we are 
indebted to our parents for their care of us 
in infancy and youth. 

Few cojisider hov,’ jiujcli wears indebted to govern- 
nient, because lev/ can represent how wretched utiisif 
kind would be without it. Atterbury. 

Indebtedness ( in-dePed-ues ), n. l. The 
state of being indebted.— 2. Tlie aniount of 
debt owed; debts collectively. 

Indebtinent (in-dePment), n. The state of 
being indebted; indebtedness. [Hare.] 

Fear thou axvorse prison, if thou wilt needs will- 
ingly live and die in a jusA indehtwent, when thou 
i!iaye.st be at once free and honest. Bp, Hall. 

Iiideceiicet (in-de'sens), IndecenOy. ‘Car- 
ried to indacfince of barbarity.’ Burmt. 
Indecency (in-de'seu-si), n. [Fr. iiuUcence, 
from Ij. itidecens, unseemly, unliecoming. 
See Indecent.] l. The quality or condition 
of being indecent; -want of decency; unbe- 
cominguess.— -2, That which is indecent or 
unbecoming in language, actions, or man- 
ners; any action or beluiviour which is 
deemed a violation of modesty, or an oifence 
to delicacy, as rude or wanton actions, obr 
scene language, and whatever tends to ex- 
cite a blush in a spectator. 

They who, by speech or writing, present to tlie ear 
or the eye of modesty any of the indecencies I allude 
to, are pests of society. : Beattie. 

Syn. Indelicacy, indecorum, immodesty, im- 
purity, obscenity. 

Indecent (in-de‘'sent), a. [Prefix irqiiot, and 
decent] Not decent; unbecoming; unfit to 
be seen or heard ; offensive to mode.sty and 
delicacy; as, indecent language; indecent 
manners; an indecent posture or gesture.-— 
Syn. Unbecoming, indecorous, indelicate, 
unseemly, immodest, gross, shameful, im- 
pure, unchaste, obscene, filthy. 

Indecently (in-de'sent-li), adv. In an inde- 
centmanner. 

Indecidmte (in-de-sid'u-at), «. [Prefix in, 
not, and decidua te.] Not deciduate : a term 
used ill regard to those xfiacental mammals, 
as the horse, cow, pig, whose uterus develops 
no decidua, the placenta therefore coming 
away without loss of substance of the uterus; 
non-deciduate. 

Indeciduous (in-dS-sid'u-us), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and deciduous.] Not deciduous or fall- 
ing, as the leaves of trees in autumn; last- 
ing; evergreen. 

Indecimable (in-de'si-ma-bl), a. [Fr, Inde- 
cimaUe—xn'&hx in, not, and L.L. dedmn, to 
pay a tithe, from L. decirm, a tenth part, 
from decern, ton.] Not liable to decimation; 
not liable to the payment of tithes. 
Indecipherable (in-de-sPfer-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and deeipherable.] Not decipher- 
able; incapable of being decipliered orinter- 
jjreted. 

Noir are the original features of the rest of the edi- 
fice altogether indecipherable; the entire series of 
shafts, from the w'e.steni entrance to the apse, are 
nearly uninjured. Ruskm. 

IMeclpberably (in-de-sPfer-a-bli), adv. So- 
us to be indecipherable. 

Indecision (in-de-sPzhon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and dm&tVm.] Want of decision; want 
of settled purpose or of firmness in the de- 
termination of the will; a wavering of mind; 
irresolution. 

Indecision is the natural accomplice of violence. 

Burke, 

Indecisive (in-de-sfeiv), a. [Prefix in, iKjt, 
and decisive.] 1. Not decisive; not bringing 
to a final close or ultimate issue; as, an ar- 
gument mt?ecis ire of the question. 

The action was obstinate and bloody, tbougli inde- 
cisive. Smollett. 

A thousand such criticisms are altogether indecis- 
ive as to his gstiGrnl merit. Blair. 

2, Not having come to a decision; prone to 
indecision; irresolute; unsettled; wavering; 
vacillating; hesitating; as, an mdecisive state 
of mind; an widecfsfre character. 
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Jndecisively (in-tle-si'siv>li), adv. In an in- 
decisive niunner; without decision. 
Indecisiveness (in-de-si'siv-nes), n. The 
state of being indecisive; unsettled state. 
Indeclinable (in-dc-klin'a-hl), a. [Prelix in, 
noti and declvnahle.l in gram, not declin- 
able; not varied by terminations; as, Latin 
imtar is an indeelinable noun. 
Indeclinable (in-de-lcliTpa-bi), n. lujjntw. 
a word that is not declined. 

In \v?iys first trodden by himself excels, 

And stands alone in 

Conjunction, preposition, adverb. Chu%'chilL 

Indeclinably (in-de-klin'a-ldi), add. With- 
out variation. 

To follotv ... the di.scipHne of the 

Church of England. Monnhtgn. 

Indecomposable (iu-de'koni-poz"a-bl), a. 
[Prefix not, and (Ucomposable,} Not de- 
composable; incapable of decomposition or 
of being resolved into the primary constit- 
uent elements. ‘ The assumed indemnpos- 
ahle substances of the laijoratory.' CoU- 
ridge. 

Indecomposableness (in-cIe'kom-pf>/'a-bl- 
nes), n. Incapability of decomposition. 
Indecorous (in-de-ktyrus or in-dek'o-rus), tt. 
[Pi’ehx m, not, and decorous. } ISFot decorous; 
violating propriety or good manners ; con- 
trary to the estaldished rules of good breed- 
ing, or to the forms of respect which age 
tiud station retpxire. 

It was useless and indecorous to attempt anything 
more by mere struggle. Sur/ee. 

Syn. Unbecoming, unseemly, rude, coarse, 
impolite, uncivil. 

Indecorously (in-de-koTus-li or in-dek'o- 
rus-li), fl-da. In an indecorous manner. 
Indecorousness (iu-de-ko'rus-nes or iii-dek''- 
0-i‘us-nes), ?i. The quality of being indeco- 
rous; violation of propriety or good man- 
ners. 

Indecorum (in-de-koTum), n, [Prefix in, 
not, and decorum.] 1, Want of decorum; 
impropriety of behaviour; the element in 
behaviour or manners which violates the 
established rules of civility, or the duties of 
respect which age or station requires. ~2. An 
indecorous or uiibecomiug act ; a breach of 
decorum. 

The soft address, the castigated grace, 

Are indecayums in the modern maid. Young, 

Indeed (in-cled0> ctdv. [Prep, in, and deed,] 
In reality; in truth; in fact; .sometimes used 
emphatically, sometimes as noting a con- 
cession or admissioix; sometimes in terjec- 
tionally, as an expression of surprise, or for 
the purpose of obtaining confirmation. 

The carnal mind is enmity against God: for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed be. 

Rom. viii. 7, 

J were a beast indeed to do you wrong. Dyyden. 
There is wdeed no great pleasure in visiting these 
magazines of %var. Addison. 

Ag-aiiist these forces were prepared to the nutnber 
of near one hundred .ship.s; not so great of bulk indeed, 
but of a more nimble motion. Bacon. 

The two elements of the word are sometimes 
separated by mry, making the statement 
more emphatic. 

And in very deed for this cause have I raised thee 
up, for to shew in thee my power. Ex. ix. tfi, 

Indefatigability (imde-fat'i-ga-bil"i-ti), n. 
The state or quality of being indefatigable; 
unweariedness; persistency. 

Indefatigable (m-de-fat'i-ga-bl, a. [L. fn- 
defatigaMiis, SeeBEFATfCATE.j Notdefati- 
gable; incapable of being fatigued; not easily 
esbausted ; not yielding to fatigue ; unre- 
mitting in labour or effort; as, mdefatigable 
‘ exertions; indefatigahU attendance or per- 
severance. ‘tjpborne with, indefatigcible 
wings,’ , MUton. 

The ambitious person must rise early, and sit up 
lateii and punsue his design with a constant 
• tigable attendance ; he must be infinitely patient and 
servile. South. 

SYlsr. Unwearied, untiring, persevering, as- 
siduous, sedulous, unremitting, uuintermit- 
ting, 

Xndefatigableness (in-dS-fati-ga-bl-nes), n. 
Indefatigability, Parnell, 

Jjidefatigably (in-de-fat'i-ga-bli), adv. 
Without weariness; \vithout yielding to 
fatigue. zealous.’ hnjden. 

Indefatigation t (itt-de-fat'ig-a"shon), n. 
Ifnwearledness. Gregory. 
iHdefeasibility (in-de-fez'i-blFi-ti), n. The 
quality or state of being indefeasible, or not 
subject to be made void; as, the indefeasi- 
‘ hility of a title, 

' aniongf all those uniformities in the succession 

: , of jpuen omcna, which common observation is sufficient 
to bring to light, there are few which have any, even 


apparent, pretension to this rigorous indefeasibitity: 
and of those few one only has been found capable of 
! completely sustaining it. jr. S. Mill. 

\ Indefeasible (in-de-fe/yi-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
'not, iiml dejeadhle,] iNut defea.sible; not to 
i he defeated; not to be made void; as, an 
t indejemible estate or title. 

That the king had a divine and indefeasible right 
to the reg.'il po^ver, and that the regal power, even 
■when most grossly abused, could not, without sin, 
be resisted, was the doctrine in ivliicli the Anglican 
Church had long gloried. Macaulay, 

Indefeasibly (in-de-fez'i-bli), adv. lu a 
manner not to be defeated or made void. 
Indefecti bility ( in - de - f ekt ' i - bii i - ti ), n. 
[I’rom inde/ecMble,] The quality of being 
indefectible, or subject to no detect or decay. 
‘God’s unity, eternity, and mdej'ectibility.' 
Barrow, 

Indefectible (in-de-fekVi-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and defectihle,] Not defeetible; not 
liable to defect, failure, or decay; mifailmg. 

So persuaded is he {Lear} that the honour, rever- 
ence. and afi'ection which he enjoys is personal, and, 
tlierefore, indefectible, tliat he does not even bargain 
for a separate household or income. 

Introd, to Ilugby Bd, of Lear, 

Indefectire (in-de-fekt1v), a. [Prefix 'in, not, 
ami defectvbe.] Not defective; perfect; com- 
plete. 

Indefeisible t <in-de-f§zfi-bl), a. Indefea- 
sible. 

Indefensibility (in-de-fens'i-biFi-ti), 

The quality or state of being indefensible. 
Indefensible (in-de-feus'i-bl), a. [Prefix w, 
not, md defensible.] Not defensible; inca- 
pable of being defended or maintained, 
vindicated or justified; as, a military post 
may be indefensible; indefensible conduct. 

As they extend the rule of consulting Scripture to 
all the actions of common life, even so far as to the 
taking up of a Straw, so it is altogether false and 
indefensible. Sanderson, 

Indefensibly (in-de-fens'i-bli), adv. In an 
indefensible manner. 

Indefensive (in-de-f ensfiv), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and defensive.] Having no defence. 

The sword a'wes the indefenswe villager. Herbci’t. 
Indeficlency(in-de-fi'shen-si), %. The quality 
of being indeftcient or not deficient. 
Indeficient (in-de-fi'shent), a. [Prefix 'in, 
not, and deficient.] Not deficient; not 
failing; perfect. 

Indefinable (in-de-fin'a-bl), a. [Prefix vn, 
not, and definable.] Not definable; incapable 
of being defined; unsusceptible of definition; 
inexplicable. 

When all such cases are taken into account, the 
I notions that are of an indefinable .and ultimate nature 
must be reckoned by hundreds. . How vain is a 
verbal definition of such words as light, heat, motion, 
large, np, fragrance, fain, ^ooftder. Prof. Bain. 

Indefinably (in-de-fm^a-bli), adv. So as 
not to be capable of definition. 

Indefinite (in-de'fin-lt), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and definite,] Not defliifte*. (05) not limited 
or defined; not determinate; hence, not 
precise or certain; as, an in^pnite time, 
proposition, term, or phrase, (h) Having no 
determinate or certain limits; not limited 
by the understanding, though yet finite: 
often contrasted with infinite; as, -Inde- 
finite space. 

The reduction of the infinite to number is, then, the 
reduction of time infinite to its measure indefinite, that 
is, to the finite. C. S. Henry. 

(c) In hot. too numerous or various to make a 
particular enumeration important— u.snally 
more than twenty, when the number is not 
constant: said of the parts of a flower and the 
like. —Indefmite infiorescence, in hot a mode 
of inflorescence in which the flowers all arise 
from axillary buds, the terminal bud going 
on to grow, and continuing the .stem inde- 
finitely,— ’proposition, in logic, a 
proposition which has for its subject a 
common tem without any sign to indicate 
distribution or non-distribution; as, ‘Man is 
movtsiV — Indefinite te-nn, a privative or 
negative term, In respect of its not defining 
or marking out- an object by a positive attri- 
bute, as a defmite term does ; thus, unor- 
ganised being is an indefinite term, while 
organized being is dofinite,~-^Y'N. Unlimited, 
undefined, indeterminate, inexact, vague, 
uncertain. 

Indefinitely (in-de'ftn-it-li), adv. In an in- 
definite maimer; without any settled limi- 
tation; not with certainty or precision; as, 
space indefinitely extended; to use a word 
indefinitely. 

Indeiiniteness (m-de'fin-it-nes), n. The 
quality of being indefinite, undefined, unli- 
mited, or not precise and certain, 
Indefinitude (in-du-fiiPi-tfid), n. 1. Indefin- 
iteness; want of precision. 


Fate, mr, fat, me, met, hiir; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


This is incleetl shown in. the vacillation ov inde/hii- 
tude of Aristotle himself in regard to the luunlier of 
the modes. Sir IK Hamilton. 

2. t Number or quantity not limited by our 
understanding, though yet finite. 

They arise to a strange and prodigious niultitude, 
if not indejtnitnde, by their various positions, com- 
binations, and corij unctions. Sir M. Hale. 

IndeMscence (in-de-his'ens), n. In hot. tlie 
property of being iudehiscent, , 

Indeilisceiit (in-de-his''ent), a. [Prefix m, 
not, tmd delviseent.] In bot. not dehiscent; 
not opening spontaneously when ripe, as a 
capsule, such as fruit of UmbelUferox, ifec, 
Indeleotable (in-de-lekt'a-bl), a. [Preffx/in, 
not, and delectable.] Not delectable; un- 
pleasant; unamiable. Edin. Jiev. 
Indeliberate (in-de-Jib'e-rnt), a. [Prefix 'In, 
not, and deliberate.] Not deliberate; done 
or performed without deliberation or con- 
sideration; sudden; unpremeditated. ‘Tiie 
indeliberate commissions of many sins.’ 
Bramhall. 

Indeliberated (in-cle-3ib'6-rat-ed), a. Inde- 
liberate. 

Indeliberately (in-de-lil/6-rat-Ii), adv. 
Without deliberation or premeditatioji. 
Indelibility (in-de'ii-bil"i-ti), n. The quality 
of being indelible. ‘ The i-ndelibility of the 
saci’ed character.’ Horsley. 

Indelible (In-deTi-bl), «. [L. indeUbilU— 
•in, not, axkddeleo, to delete.] 1. Not to be 
blotted out; incapable of being effaced or 
obliterated ; as, indelible letters or charac- 
ters; an rndeliWe colour; an indelible stain. 
This magnificent peak . . . formed one of those 
scenes of Eastern travel which leave an indelible 
impression on the imagination, and bring back in 
after years indescribable feelings of pleasure and 
repose. Layarf 

2. Not to be annulled. [Bare.] 

They are endued with indelible power from above 
to feed, to govern this household. Bp. Sprat. 

Iildelibleness (in-deTi-bl-nes), -n. Quality 
of being indelible. 

Indelibly (in-deli-bli), adv. In an inde- 
lible manner; so as not to be blotted out or 
effaced, ‘ Indelibly stamped and impressed 
on the soul of man.’ Ellis. 

Indelicacy (in-dedi-ka-sij, n. Tlie conditidu 
or quality of being indelicate; want of deli- 
cacy; non-avoidance of topics forbidden by 
social or conventional modesty to be di.s- 
, ciLssed; want of a nice sense of propriety, or 
nice regard to refinement in manners or in 
the treatment of others; coarseness of man- 
ners or language; that which is offensive to 
refined taste or purity of mind. ‘ The inde- 
licacy of English comedy.’ Blair. 
Indelicate (in-deli-kat), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and del'ieate.] Not delicate; wanting deli- 
cacy ; offensive to good manners, or to mo- 
desty or pni'ity of mind ; as, an indelicate 
word or expression; f/idcKcafe behaviour; 
incMica fe customs. 

Their lu.xury ivas inelegant, then gleasmss indeli- 
cate. T. Warton.. 

Indelicately (in-de'li-kat-li), adv. In an 
indelic?ate manner ; indecently ; unbecom- 
ingly. 

Indemnification (in-dem'jii-fl-ka"shon), n. 
(From inde^mi/fy.] 1. The act of indemni- 
fying, saving harmless, or securing against 
loss, damage, or penalty; the state of being 
indemnified. —2. That which indemnifies, 
saves hannless, or secures against loss, 
damage, or penalty. ‘ No reward with the 
name of an indoninification.' Be Quineey. 
Indemnify (in-dem’ni-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. 
indemnified; ppi*. indemnifying. (L. indem- 
nis, and facio, to make. See iKDEMNii’yJ 

1. To save Imi'mless; to seciu-e against loss, 
damage, or penalty. 

I believe the states must at last engfage to the mer- 
chants here that they will iWftJt’wyMAv them from all 
tliat shall fall out. Sir IK. Temple. 

2. To reimluirse for expenditme made; to 
remunerate. 

It is enough if each product contributes a frac- 
tion, corumonly an iiisigrnificant one, towards the re- 
numeration of that labour and abstinence, or towards 
indeinnifyiuo-the iiimiediate producer for advancing- 
«mt remuneration to the person -who i^oducetl the 
tools. jf.S.Mtil. 

Indemnity (m-dem'ni-ti), n. [Fr. mdern- 
•niU, from L. 'indemnitas, from indemms, 
uuinjured — prefix in, not, and damnmn, 
hurt, loss, damage.] 1. Security given to 
save a person harmless; security or exemp- 
tion from damage, loss, injury, or puuiah- 
ment. ‘Having first obtained a promise of 
indcnuiitij for tlio riot tliey had committed. 
NtrlF. Scott— % Indemnification; compen- 
sation for loss, damage, or injury sustained; 
reimVmrsemeiit. 


oil, pouiul; u, Sc. abuiie; 5% Se. fey. 
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They were tokl to expect, upon the fell of Wal- 
pole, a larffc and lucrative indemnity for their pre- 
. tended wrongs, Lcrd Mahon, 

■—Act of indemnity, an act or law passed in 
order to relieve persons, especially in an 
official position, from some penalty to wliidi 
they are liable in consequence of acting 
illegally, or, in case of members of govern- 
ment, in consequence of exceeding the limits 
of their strict constitutional powers. Such 
acts also sometimes provide compensation 
for losses or damage either incurred in the 
service of the government, or resulting from 
some public measure. 

Indemonstrahility ( in-de-mon' stra-bil"i- 
ti), n. 'J.’he coiuUtiou or quality of being 
indemonstrable. 

Indemonstrable (in-de-mon'stra-]d),«. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and denumstrahle,] Not demon- 
strable; incapable of being demonstrated. 

In their art they have certain assertions, which as 
indemonstrable principles, they urge all to receive. 

Sir E, Sandy s, 

IndemonstrableiLess ( in - dS - mon'stra -• bi- 
nes), n. State of being indemonstrable. 

Indenization (in-de-ni-za'shon), n. Ende- 
riization. 

Indenize (iu-de'niz), v. t. To endenize (which 


Indenizen (iu-de'ni-zn), v.t. To endenizen. 
Indent (in-dento, •«. t, [L.L. indentare, O.Fr. 
endenter, to indent, from L, in, and denf<, 
dentis, a tooth.] 1. To notch; to jag; to cut 
into points or inequalities, like a row of 
teeth; as, to indent the edge of paper.-— 

2. To bind out or apprentice by indenture 
or contract; to indenture; as, to mdent a 
young man to a shoemaker; to indent a 
servant.— 3. In jmnMruj, to begin, as a line, 
farther in from the margin of the paper 
tlian the rest of tlie paragraph. 

Indent (in-dent'), ti.i. l. To be notched; to 
have mdentation.s or inequalities like a row 
of teeth.— 2. To run or wind in and out; to 
move in a zigzag course; to double. 

Then sluilt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch (the 
hare) 

Turn and return, i?tdenttn£'v,’it\i the way. Shah, 

3. To contract; to bargain; to make a com- 
pact. 

Shall we buy treason, and indent with fears J Shak. 
Indent (in-dent'), n. 1. A cut or notch in 
the margin of anything, or a recess like a 
notch; indentation. 

It shall not wind with such a deep indent, Skak. 
2. t A stamp; an impression.— 3. A certificate 
or indented certificate issued by the govem- 
ment of the United States at the close of 
the revolution, for the principal or interest 
of the public debt,— 4, A contract; an order, 
as for goods, —5. In printing, the blank space 
at the beginning of a paragraph. 
Indentation (in-dent-a'slioii), n. 1. The act 
of indenting or state of being indented: 
(a) the act of notching or cutting into points 
or ineciualities, like a row of teeth ; the 
state of being notched or so cut. (&) In 
printing, the act of beginning a line or series 
of lines, as the first line of a paragraph, 
further in from the margin than others.— 
2. A cut or notch in a margin; a recess or 
depression like a notch in any border. 
Indented (in-dent'ed), p. and a, 1. Cut in 


Indentllley (m-deut'il-e), a. In her. having 
long indents, somewliat resembling piles 
conjoined; as, a fesse in- 

dentillcy at the bottom, » 

Indenting' (in-dent'ing), 
n. An impression like 

that made by a tootli. 

Indentmentt (in-dent'- MvMhf\'h 
moBt), 11 . Indenture. |V V V Wj 
‘Some indeniments or 
some bond to draw.’ Bp. 

Hall 

Indenture ( in - dent'ui-), 

1, The act of indent- 


IndentiJley. 

ing or state of being indented; indentation. 


The general direction of the shore ... is reirinrk- 


ably direct east and west, with only occasional in- 
ad ' 



Indented Moulding, 


the edge or margin into points like teeth; 
as, an indented paper; an indented mould- 
ing. Indented mouldings, such as the one 
shown in the cut, tu’e a common ornamental 
feature in Norman architecture.— 2. Bound 
out by indenture; as, an indented appren- 
tice or servant. — 3. In 
her, notched like tlie 
teeth of a sa^v, but smal- 
ler than what is termed 
dancette; applied to one 
of the lines of partition. 

Tlie ordinai’ies are also 
often thus borne. 

Jndentedly ( in - dent'ed- 
11), udr. With indenta- 
tions. 

Indentee (in-dent-e'), p. 
and (L In her, having 
indents not joined to each other, but sot 
apart. 




Indentee, border- 
wise. 


dentures and projections of bays and promontaviea. 

Mii/ord. 

2. In laiv, a deed under seal entered into 
between two or more partie.s with mutual 
covenants, Formerly it required to be actu- 
ally indented, or cut in a 'svaving line, so us 
to correspond with the other copy of the 
deed; but tins is no longer necessary. The 
term indenture is not used in Scotland, 
except in the case of indentures of appren- 
ticeship. 

Indenture (in-deut'ur), v. t. pret. & pp. in- 
dentxired; ppr, indenturing, 1. To indent; 
to wrinkle; to furrow. 


Though age may creep on, and the brow, 

IVofy. 

2. To bind by indentures; as, to indenture 
an apprentice. 

Indenture t (in-dent'ur), vX To run in a 
zigzag course; to doulfie in running. 

They took 

Their staves in hand, and at the good man strook : 

But, by mdenturing, still the good man scap’d. 

Heyu'ood, 

Independence (in-de-pend'ens), n. i. The 
state of being independent; complete ex- 
emption from reliance or control, or the 
power of others; a state over which no one 
has any power, control, or authority; ability 
to support or maintain one’s self; direction 
of one’s own affairs without interference by 
others. 

Let fortune do her worst, whatever she makes us 


lose, as long as she never makes us lose our honesty 
’ Cnde,' ’ ... 


and our independence, Pope. 

2. That which renders one independent; 
property or income sufficient to make one 
independent of others; as, he has acquired 
an independence.— Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, tlie solemn declaration of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, on 
the 4th of July, 1776, byivhich they fonually 
renounced their subjection to the govei'u- 
ment of G-reat Brita. b— 3. The principles 
of the religious body called Independents; 
Congregationalism. 

Independency (in-de-pend'en-si), n. Same 
as Independence. 

Give me, I cry'd, enough for roe. 

My bread and independency. Pope. 

Independent (in-de-pend'ent), a, [Prefix mi., 
not, and dependent ] 1. Not dependent; not 
subject to the control of otherii; not relying 
on others; not subordinate; as, God is the 
only being who is perfectly independent; 
none of us is independent for the supiply of 
his wants. 

The town of St. Gaul is a Protestant repnblick, in- 
dependent of the abbot, and under the protection of 
the cantoms. jdddison, 

2. Affording the means of‘independence; as, 
an independent estate.— 8. Not subject to 
bias or influence; not obsequious; self- 
directing; as, a man of an independent 
mind.— 4. Proceeding from or expressive of 
a spirit of independence; free; easy; self- 
commanding ; bold; unconstrained; as, an 
independent air or manner.— 6. Irrespective; 
without taking note or regard; not to make 
mention, 

A gradual change is also more benehcial, indepen- 
dent of its being more safe. Bvongkam. 

I mean the account of that obligation in general, 
under which we conceive ourselves bound to obey a 


lam, independent of those resources which, the law 
' * for 


provides for its own enforcement. . h. Ward. 

{independent hoxo == independently, and it 
would perhaps be more correct to regard it 
as an adverb.]— 6. Pertaining to the Inde- 
pendents or Oongregationalists. 

A very famous Independent minister was bead of a 
college in those times. Addison. 

7. In math, a term applied to a quantity or 
function not depending upon another for 
its value. [The preposition that follows 
independent is generally of, sometimes oji.] 
Independent (in-de-peiuTeut), n. EcdcK 
one who, in religious affairs, ma.mtams that 
every congregation of Christians is a com- 


plete church, subject to no superior autho- 
rity, and competent to i»erfonn evoiy act 
of government in ecclesiastical utfairs. 
Independently (iu-dd-pcnd'ent-li), adv. In 
ail iiKlepondeiit manner; without control; 
^vitliout regard to coiinoctiou with other 
things ; as, independently of being safer it 
is more beneficial. 

Dispose lights and ,sliadou'.s, witJiout finishing 
everything independently the one of the other. 

Uhyden. 

IndeposELble (in-du-pdz/a-bi), a. Not de- 
Ijosable; incapalile of being depo.sed. 

The cardinal calls that doctrine which makes 
princei; indtrpasablc by the pope, ‘a breeder of 
sclilsms, &c.’ Stillingjieet. 

Indeprecable (iimJo'pre-ka-bl), a. {.Prefix 
in, ami depremMe.l Incapalfie of being de- 
preeatetL 

Indeprehensible (in-de-pve-hens'i-lfi), a, 
[Prefix in, not, and depre/ietif,ihh’.] Incap- 
al)le of being found out. ‘A case peixdexed 
and mdeprehcmiHe.’ Bp. Morton. 
IndeprivaMe (in-de-priv'a-bl), a, [Prefix 
in, not, and de^nmibfc.] 1. 1 ncapable of be- 
ing deprived.— 2. Incapable of being taken 
away. [Eure.] 

Indescribable (m-de-skrib'a-ld), a. [Prefl.x 
m, not, and describable.] Not describable; 
incapable of being described, ‘Indescrib- 
feelings of pleasure.’ Layard. 
Indescribables (in-de-skrib'a-blz), n. pi. A 
euphemism for trousers. 

Mr. Trotter smiled, and holding' his glass in his 
left ham], gave four distinct slaps on the pocket of 
his mulberry indescribables with his right. Dickens. 

Indescriptiye (in-de-skrip'tiv), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and descriptive.] Not descriptive; 
not containing just description. 

Indesert (in-de-ztnt'), n, [Prefix in, not, and 
desert] Want of merit or worth. [Bare.] 
Those who were ortce looked on as his equals are 
: apt to think the fame of his nterit a reflection on 
their own indeserts, Addison. 

Indesineat (iii-de'sin-ent),^. [Prefix in, not, 
and ttetnenf.] Not ceasing; perpetual 
[Bare.] 

The last kind of activity ... is Minch more tioble, 
more indesinent, and indefeasible, than the first 
Baxter. 

Indesinently (in-de'sin-ent-li), ado. With- 
out cessation. [Pdire.] 

They continue a month indesinently, Ray. 

Indesirable (in-de-zir'a-bl), a. [I'refix in, 
not, and desiraUe.] Not desirable; mide- 
sirablc. 

Indestructibility ( in-de-strukt ' i-lnl'l-ti ), 
n. The quality or condition of being inde- 
structible. 

It is, therefore, natural, that the physical doctrine 
of indestritctibilify applied to force as well as to 
matter, should be essentially a creation of the pre- 
sent century, notwithstanding a few allasiom; made 
to it by earlier thinkers, all of whom, however, groped 
vaguely, and without general purpose. Buckle. 

Indestructible (in-dc-strukt'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, noli, and dcHtritetihlc,] Not destructible; 
incapable of being destroyed, 
ladestrnctibleness (in-de-sfcrulct'i-] d-nes), 
n. Indestructibility. 

Nothing but the indestruciibleness of its (the 
church's) principles, however feebly pursued, could 
have maintained even the disorganized body that 
still survives, n.v,.-.../.- 


Disraeli. 


Indestructibly (in-de-strukt'i-bli), ado. In 
an indestructible manner. 


Indeterminable(iu-dc-tcr'min-a-l flTe- 
flx in, not, and deter minahU.] Not deter- 
minable: {a) incapable of being determined, 
ascertained, or fixed. 


As its (the world’s) period is inscrutable, so is its 
lativity ijtdeterminable. Sir T; Browne, 


(p) Not to be determined or ended; inter- 
minable. 

Indaterminably (iii-de-tei''min-a-bli), adt\ 
In an indeterminable manner. 

Indeterminate (in-de-ter'niin-fit), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and determinate.] Not determin- 
ate; not settled or fixed; not definite; un- 
certain; not precise; as, an indetenninate 
number of years. ^ An mdeterminate num- 
ber of snccesaions,’ Meioton.—Indctennin- 
at(i analysis, a branch of algebra in which 
there are always given a greater number of 
unknown quantities than there are inde- 
pendent equations, by which means the 
number of solutions is indefinitG.— Indeter- 
minate coeficietiis, in math, a method of 
analysi.s invented by Descartes, the prin- 
ciple of which consists in this, that if we 
have an equation of this form— 

A+Ba*-j-Ca;2*|-I)a;»+<tc. ==6, 
in which the coefficients A, B, 0 are con- 
stant, and cc a variable which may be sup- 
posed as small as ive please, each of tlie,se 
coefficients, taken separately, is neeessa- 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, joh; ii, Er, ton; ng, sing; th, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, aaire.-Sce Kbt. 
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riiy to 0. — XtidGt6Tiiivi)i<i‘te equation, 

inmnth. an equation in wliich the unlcnown 
quantities admit of an intinite iiainbei* of 
values. A group of equations is mdeter- 
mi/iate when it contains more unlmown 
niiaiitities than there are equations.— 
terminate injlorescencc, in hut. indefhiite 
infiorescenee. See iNnBiriKiTJii. — Indeter- 
mui,at& -problem, in math, a problem which 
admits of an infinite number of solutions, 
or one in which there are fewer imposed 
conditions than there are unknown or re- 
quired results,— Judeteruimato quantity, m 
math, a quantity that admits of an infinite 
nuinher of yaiuQa.-^IndeterTimiate series, 
in math, a series whose terms proceed by 
the powers of an indeterminate quantity. 
Indeterminately (in-de-fcer'min-at-li), adv. 
In an indeterminate manner; not in any 
settled manner; indefinitely; not with pre- 
cise limits; as, a space imleterminately large; 
an idea indeterminately expressed. 
Indeterminateness (in-de-t6r'min-at-nes), 
71 , AVant of certain limits; want of preci- 
sion; indeftniteness. 

The want of adequate expressions to denote the 
endle.s3 shades of colour, ana the iiuieterminateness 
of those which are applied to various tints. 

Sir W. Lawrence. 

Indeterminatioa (in-de-t^ir'min-a"shon), n. 
[Preto in, not, and detet'm-ination.] Want 
of determination: {a) an unsettled or waver- 
ing state, as of the mind. (6) Want of fixed 
or stated direction. 

By contingents I understand all things which jnay 
be done, and xnay not be done, may happen, or may 
not Ijappen, by reason of the indetenmnatio?t or ac- 
cidental occurrence of the cause. Bntmhall. 

Indetemined (in-de-t^rteind). a. [Prefix 
in, not, and determined.1 Nob determined; 
uudefcennitied; unsettled; uiiftxed- 
Indevirginate t (in-de-v^r'iin-at), a. Not 
devirginate or deprived of virginity; not cle- 
floured. ‘ Pallas . . . who still lives mde- 
viryinate.’ Chapman. 

Indevote (in-de-vot'), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
devote.] J^fot devoted. 

Indevoted <in-de-v6t'ed), a. Not devoted. 
Indevotioa (iii-de-v6'shon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and devotion.] Want of devotion; ab- 
sence of devout affections; impiety; irre- 
rigion. ‘An. age of mdevotion.' Jer. Taylor, 
Indevout (in-dS*vout'), a. [Prefix m, not, 
and devout.) Kot devout; not having de- 
vout affections. ‘A careless spirit." 
Jer. Taylor. 

Illdevoutly <hi-de-voutdi), adv. Without 
devotion. 

ladew t (in-dfi'), u t. [See Indite, ] To put 
on; to be clothed with; to indue. Spe7iser. 
Index (in'deks), n. pi. Indexes (in"deks-ez), 
sometimes, as in math.. Indices (ln"di-sez). 
[L. Boot dJe, to point out, to show, seen 
in Skr. dig, to show; Gr. deik7iijmi, to show; 
L. diyitas, a finger; dioo, to say. 3 1. That 
which points out; that which shows, indi- 
cates, or manifests. ‘ The face the indeo: of 
a feeling mind." Ci'abbe. 

Tastes are the indexes of the different qualities of 
plants. Arbuthmi. 

2. Tliat wliicli directs or points out, as a 
pointer or hand that points or directs to 
anything, as the hour of the day, the road to 
a place, &c.; the hand used by prin- 
ters, &c.— 3. A table of the contents of a 
book; a table of references in an alphabe- 
tical order : anciently prefixed to the book. 

Get a thorough insig’ht in to the index by which the 
whole book is governed and turned, like fishes, by 
the tail, 

Hence— At Pi'elude; prologue. 

Ay me, what act 

That roars so loud and thunders in the index t 
■ ■■ Skak. 

An index and obscure prologue to the history of 
lust and foul thoughts. Shak. 

lu anat. the forefinger or pointing finger. 
Xn Math, the figure or letter which shows 
to what power any quantity is involved; the 
exponent. See Exponent.— Judea: hand. 
Same as Index, 2. '—Index of a globe, a 
Uttle style fitted on the nortli pole of an 
artificial terrestrial globe, which, by turning 
with the globe, serves to point to certain 
divisions of the hour circle.— Judea: of a lo-- 
mrithm, called otherwise the characteristic, 

IS the integral part which precedes the lo- 
garithm, and is always one less than the 
miinher of integral figures in tlie given 
number. Thus, if the given number consist 
of four figures, the index of its logaiithnr is 

3, if of five figures, the index is 4, and so on. 
See LOfiAklTHivr,— J7n?0aj of refractim, in 
optics, the ratio between the sines of the 
angles of iuoidenco and of refraction. Thus 
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in water, if the sine of the angle of refrac- 
tion be taken as unity, that of incidence 
will be about or more accurately 1*336 ; 
and therefore the index of refraction in 
water is 1*336. See Eepuaotion.— J udea: 
JUxpurgatorius (Index Expurgatory), Index 
Prohihitorius (Index Prohibitory), or more 
fully l7idex Lihroi'vm Proh-ibitorimi (Index 
of Prohibited Books), a catalogue of books 
which are forbidden by the Eonian Catholic 
Church to foe read by the faithful^ 

Index (ii/deks), V. t To provide with an in- 
dex or table of references ; to place in an 
index or table, as the subjects treated of in 
a book; as, to index a book. 
Index-correction (in"deks-ko-rek"shon), ?i. 
In astron. the correction that has to be ap- 
plied to an ob.servation taken witli an in- 
strument that has an index-erroi’. ^See IN- 
DEX-ERBOU. 

Indexer (iiiTlekS'6r), One who makes an 
index. 

Index-error (iu'deks-er-rer), n. In astJ*ou. 
the difference between the zero point of the 
graduated limb of an astronomical instru- 
ment, as a sextant, and where the zero point 
ought to be as shown by the index when the 
index-glass is parallel to the liorizon-glass. 
Index-finger (in'deks-fing-g6r),'n. The fore- 
finger, so called from its being used in 
pointing. 

Index-glass (in'deks-glas), n. In reflecting 
astronomical instrnments, a plane specu- 
lum, or mirror of quicksilvered glass, which 
moves with the index, and is designed to 
reflect the image of the sun or otlier object 
upon the horizon-glass, whence it is again 
reflected to the eye of the observer. 
Indexical (in-deksfik-al), a. Having the 
form of an index; pertaining to an index, 
ladexically (in-deka'ik-al-U), adv. In the 
manner of an intlex. 

Indexterity (in-deks-teTi-ti), 71 , [Prefix m, 
not, and dext<mity.] Want of dexterity: 
(a) want of readiness in the use of the hands; 
clumsmess; awlavardness. (b) Want of sldll 
or readiness in any art or occupation. 

The indexieriiy of otur consumptlon-clirers datnon- 
strstes their dimness in beholding its cause-s* 

Hatwey. 

Indiadem (in-(li''a-dem). v.t. [Prefix m, arid 
dlade-yn. 3 To place or set in a diadem, as a 
gem. 

Whereto shall that be likened? to what gem 

Indiademedt Sazithey. 

Indiaman (in'di-a-man), n. pi. Indlamen 
(in^di-a-men). A large ship employed in the 
Indiatrade. 

Ifidia-matting (in'di-a-mat-ing), n. Grass 
or reed mats made in the East, commonly 
from Papyrus co7^ymbosus. 

Indian (iWdi-an), a. [Erom l7idia, and this 
from JndWtS'/the name of a river in Asia; 
Skr. si'iidhu, fi river.] 1. Pertaining to either 
of the Indies, East or West, or the abori- 
gines of America,— -2. Made of maize or In- 
dian com; as, Indian meal; Indian bread. 1 
—Indian architecture, the architecture pe- i 
culiar to India or Hindustan. It compre- i 
hends a great variety of styles, which are 
divided by Fergusson into the Buddhist 
styles as exemplified not only in the Buddh- 
ist works within the borders of Hindustan, 
but also in tliose of Bumah, Ceylon, Java, 
China, and Thibet (see Buddhist At'chiteo- 
ture under Buddhist) ; the Jaina stjde, a 
corruption of the pure Buddhist by admix- 
ture with the Hindu style; the Bravidian or 
style of Southern India, a style of architec- 
ture of the Tamil races of the south; the 
Northern Hindu or Indo-Ayran, a cognate 
style occurring In the valley of the Ganges 
and its tributaries; the Chalukyan style, pre- 
vailing in the intermediate legion between 
these two; the Modern Hindu, Indian Sara- 
cenic or Mohammedan, or that form which 
Indian architecture took after being in- 
fluenced by the Mohammedan styles; and 
the styles peculiar to Cashmere and some 
other districts of India. Among the most re- 
markable of the works of Indian architecture 
are the rock-cut temple.s such as at Ellora. 
In the system of Indian decoration there is 
no trace of what may be called an order. 
Among the larger masses of decorations 
for support sculptured elephants very fre- 
cpiently occur, as well as lions, as may be 
seen from the accompanying cut of a portion 
of the Choultry or pillared hall at Aladura, 
built by Tirumiilla Hayak during 1623-46.— ^ 
Indian bay, a plant, Lauras indiea. See 
lAURUS.— Jufifan b&rry, Gocculus Indicus. 
See under Cooculus. — Jadian corn, a native 
American plant (i[caJf«2/s), otherwise called 


Mai^e, and its fruit. See Maize.-— J ne/i'an 
cress, a plant, Tropceolimn majus, a favourite 
garden flower. See TROP.®oiiUM.— ■J7?.diV,t»t 



Indian ArchitecUire— Dravidian Style. 
Choultry at Madura, 


fig, the prickly pear (Opwitia vulgaris).— 
Bidianfile, single file; aiTaiigement of per- 
sons in a row following one after another : 
so named from its being the manner in 
which the American Indians usually traverse 
the Avoods. — Indian fire, pyrotechnic com- 
position, used as a signal liglit, consisting 
of 7 parts of sulphur, 2 of realgar, and 24 of 
nitre. It burns w'ith a brilliant white flame. 
—Bidian he7i, a species of bittern (Botaurvs 
minor) found in Hortli America.— Judian. 
inlc, more properly China ink, a black pig- 
ment mainly brought from China, used in 
water-colour painting and for the lines and 
shadows of drawings. It is sold in sticks and 
cakes, and is said to consist of lamp-black 
and animal glue. Inferior imitations are 
manufactured in this country, —Jndmn 
oak, the teak-tree {Tectona girmdis). See 
Teoton a.— J udfn^i, red, a species of ochre, 
a very fine purple earth, of a firm, com- 
pact texture and great weiglit, found abun- 
dantly in the Forest of Bean, Glouces- 
tershire. reed, a name applied to 
various plants of the genus Qanna.—Bidian 
shot, a name given to the plants of the 
genus Canna. (See Canna.) The fruit has 
three cells, each 
containing several 
round hard black 
seeds resembling 
shot, hence the 
name of tlie plant. 
The seeds are some- 
times used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee, 
and yield, by com- 
pression, a puiT^le 
dye. —Iiidiaii steel, 
a kind of steel im- 
ported from India; 
wootz (which see). 
Jforth America, a 
season of pleasant warm weather occurring 
late in autumn. — Indian tobacco, a plant. 
Lobelia mfata. See Lobelia. — hidian 
iU7mip, a North American phmt {A i'ismna 
tidphyllum), wliich has a root re.sembling a 
small turnip, two leaves, each divided into 
three leaflets, and arum-like blossoms.— 
Indian wheat, Indian corn.^—j7idiau yellow, 
a pigment of a bright yellow colour, but 
not permanent, much used in water-colour 
painting. It is imported from India, and 
is composed of the phosphate of urea and 
lime. 

Indian (inMi-an), 7i. 1. A native of the In- 
dies, West or Bast.-— 2. An aboriginal native 
of America; so named from the idea of Clo- 
liimbus and early navigators that America 
was identical with India. 

Indianeer (iuMi-an-er^O? An- Indiamam 
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Indianite (in'di-an-it), n, [Prom India.} A 
mineral, a variety of aiiorthite found in tlie 
Carnatic, differing somewhat from oi'dinary 
aiidrthite from Vesuvius in the composition 
of the protoxides which it contains. 
lEdian-like (in'di«an-lik), a. Resembling 
an Indian. 

India-paper (in'di-a-pa-per), 71. A delicate 
absorbent paper made in China, and in this 
and other countries used to take first or 
ftncfit proofs of engravings. It is imitated 
successfully by European makers. 
India-rubber (in'di-a*rub-6r), n. Caout- 
chouc, a substance of extraordinary elas- 
ticity, called also Gum Elastic. It is pro- 
duced by incision from several tropical trees 
of different natural orders, chiefly Eiiphor- 
biaceaJ, Artocarpacem, and Apocynacece. 
The india-rubber tree of Bengal is Ficus 
elastiea, which yields a large portion of the 
caoutchouc exported from Bengal, See 
Caoutchouc. 

Indie (iu'dik), a. A term applied to a class 
of Indo-European (Aryan) languages, com- 
prising the dialects at present spoken in 
India, as Hindi, Hindustani, Mahratti, Ben- 
gali, and the dead languages Prakrit and 
Pali, model'll Sanskrit, and Vedic Sanskrit. 
Inddcant (in'di-kant), a. [L, indicans, md?"- 
miitis, ppr. of indieo, to point out. See IN- 
niOATB..) Serving to point out, as a remedy. 
Indicant (in'di-kant), n. In med. that wliich 
indicates or points out; as, an’*' indicant of a ; 
disease, or of a remedy to be used for a dis- i 
■ ■■ease. | 

Indicate (in'di-kat),?ij. pret, <fcpp. indicated; 
ppr. indicating. fL. indieo, mdicatum, from 
; mdea;, indicis, lit. a pointer. See Index.) 

1 . To point out; to make known; to direct 
the mind to a knowledge of; to show. 

Above the steeple shines a plate 

That turns and turns to zndicaie 

From what point blows tlie weather. Cawfer. 

2. In wed. to show or manifest by symptoms; 

to point to as the proper remedy or reme- 
dies; as, great prostration of strength indi- 
cates use of stimulants,— S yn, To show, 

mark, signify, denote, manifest, evidence. 

Indicatibil (in-di-ka'shon^, n. [L. indi- 
catio, indicatio7m, from indieo, to point. 
See Indicate, Index.] l. The act of indi- 
cating or pointing out. —2. That which 
serves to indiCiite or point out; intimation; 
information; mark; token; sign; symptom. 

The frequent stops they make in the most conve- 
nient places are plain indi£atio)is of their weariness, 
Addisott. 

8 . In med any symptom or occuiTenee in a 
disease which serves to direct to suitable 
remedies.— I, Explanation; tlisplay. [Bare,] 

Without which you cannot make any true analysis 
^wd indicaiiott of the proceedings of nature. Bacon, 

Indicative ( in -dik 'a -tiv), a. [.L. indi~ 
catimis, from indieo, to point out. See 
Indicate, Index.} l. Pointing out; bring- 
ing to notice; giving intimation or know- 
ledge of something not visible or obvious; 
showing; as, reserve is not always indica- 
tive of modesty ; it may be indicative of 
prudence. 

Ridicule, with ever-pointing' hand, 

: Conscious of every shift, of every shift 
Indicative, his inmost plot betrays. Shenstone. 

2. In gram, a term applied to that mood of 
the verb that indicates, that is, affirms or 
denies, or that asks questions; as, he writes, 
lie is writing; they nm; has the mail ar- 
Tived'? 

Indicative (in-dik'a-tiv), ?^. In grain, the 
indicative mood. See the adjective. 
IndicativelyC{n-dik'a-tiv-Ii),a£ii!t>.Iiiamanner 
to show or signify. 

Indicator (in'di- 
kat-6r), 71. 1. One 
who or that which 
indicates or points 
out : speciflealiy, 
iiu«uc/i. (a) an in- 
strument for as- 
certaining and re- 
cording the pres- 
sure of steam in 
the cylinder of a 
steam-engine, in 
contradistinction 
to the steam-gauge, 
which shows the 
pressure of the 
steam in the boil- 
er. One of the 
most perfect iiiili- Richard's indicator, 
cators is shown in 

the accompanying figure. It consists of a 
small cylinder, within which there works a 


piston, the upper end of the spindle of which 
is attached to and moves a parallel motion 
consisting of tliree links, which carries a 
marker at its central point. The pressure 
is recorded on a piece of paper attached to 
a small cylinder, on which is impressed a 
reciprocating circular motion correspond- 
ing to the motion of the steam piston. 
As the indicator piston rises by the force 
of the steam and is brought back by a 
graduated spring wlien the pres.sure is re- 
duced, the pencil traces on the f>aper a 
figure (an indicator diagram) representing 
the pressure of the steam at each point of 
the stroke. (6) An instrument for co-ordinat- 
ing the motions of the piston and valve, 
called the value-indicator, (e) A dynamo- 
meter for measuring the power of any prime 
mover, (d) An apparatus ox* appliance in a 
telegraph for giving sig- 
nals or on which mes- 
sages are recorded, as 
the dial and index hand 
of the alphabetic tele- 
graph; specifically, the 
name given to a record- 
ing instrument invented 
by Professor Morse, by 
which messages are prin- 
ted as they are received. 

The current sent trav- Telegraph indicator, 
erses the coils of an elec- 
tro-magnet, with which an armature, fur- 
nished with a lever projecting fonvard, is 
connected. When the current is in action 
the armature is drawn down to the magnet, 
and on the cessation of the current it is 
again raised by a spring attached to the 
1 extremity of the lever. The lever thus 
1 works up and down upon an axis. A style 
I supplied with ink is attached to the end of 
; the lever, over which a strip of paper is 
' di'awn continuously from a roller by clock- 
: work. Wlien the aimature is down the 
I style rises and comes in contact with the 
paper, making a mark on it; when the 
: current ceases the spring draws the end of 
the lever and the style down and away from 
the paper. Any number and length of 
dashes, or of mere dots, can thus be pro- 
duced, and it is by these dashes and dots 
that letters are indicated. (See Morse 
Alphabet.) The instrument is called also 
3£orse Fegister and Morse’s Meotn-ding In- 
stru'ment.~-2. A genus of African birds, tlie 
honey-guides, so named from the habits of 
the species, as wherever they are seen it is 
pretty certain that in the neighbourhood 
there is a nest of wild bees. It is even said 
that they guide the natives to the nests of 
wild bees by flitting before them, reiter- 
ating their peculiar cry of ‘cherr! cherr!’ 
They belong to the family of the cuckoos. 
Two of the best kno^vn species are the great 
honey-guide (indicuto7'77iajor) and the lesser 
honey-guide (/. minor) of South Africa, 
wiiich build hanging nests shaped some- 
what like a bottle and having the entrance 
downwards.— 3. In anat. an e^ensor muscle 
of the forefinger, situated chiefly on the 
lower and posterior part of the foream. 
Indicatorin® (in^di-ka-to-r^"ne), n. pi. 
The honey-guides, a sub-family of scansorial 
birds of the family Cuculidee or cuckoos, 
inhabiting South Africa. See Indicator, 2. 
Indicatory (in'di-ka-to-ri), a. Serving to 
show or make known; showing. i 

Indicavit (iu-di-ka'yit), n, [I. , he has shown 
— 3d pers, sing, pert of indieo.} In eccles. 
laio, a variety of the writ of prohibition. 
It lies for a patron of a church whose 
incumbent is sued in the spiritual court by 
another clergyman for tithes amounting to 
a fourth part of the profits of the advowsou. 
Indice t (in'dis), n. An index. B. Jonsan. 
Indices (Mi-sez), pi of mdea; (which see). 
Indicia (in- di'shi- a), n. pi. [L. , pi of 
indicium, a notice, a sign, from index, 
mdicis, lit. a pointer. See Index] In 
laic, discriminating marks; badges; tokens; 
indications. 

IndiciMe f (in*dis'i-bl), a. [Er.] Unspeak- 
able; inexpressible. 

If the malignity of this sad contagion spend no 
fastef before -wuiter the calamity will be tndicibie. 

Bvdyn. 

indteolite (in'di-ko-Iit ), n. [L. indicum, 
a blue pigment (whence . indigo), and Gr. 
KfAos, a stone.] In mineral a variety of 
shorl or tourmalin, of an indigo blue colour, 
sometimes with a tinge of azure or green. 
Indict (iii-dit), v. t. [L. indim, indicium, to 
declare publicly and dico, to say, to 
speak.] l.'f To compose; to write; to 
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indite. -—2. t To appoint publicly or by 
authority; to proclaim. 

I um told we shall have no Lent iudided this ye.ar. 

, I ’ J’vctyn. 

6. In law, to accuse or charge with a crime 
or misdemeanour in due foriji of law by the 
finding or presentment of a grand-jury. It 
is the peculiar province of a gruud-jury to 
indict, as it is of the House of Commons to 
impeach. 

Indictable (in-dit^a-bl), a. 1. Capable of 
being or liable to be indicted; as, an indict- 
able offender. —2. That may bring an in- 
dictment on one; as, an indictable offence. 
Indictee (in-dit-e'), n. A penson indicted. 
Indicter (in-dit'er), 71 . One who indicts. 
Indictioil (in-dik'shon), n. [L. indictio, 
indictionis, a declaration, a period of fifteont 
years, from indieo, to declare publicly.] 
1. Declaration; proclamation. ‘Indiction 
of war.’ Bacon.— '2. In chran. a cycle of 
fifteen yeiu's, instituted by Constantine the 
Great; originally, a peri<Kl of taxation, Con- 
stantine having reduced the time which the 
Homans were obliged to serve in the army 
to fifteen years and imposed a tax or tribute 
at the end of that temi to pay tiie troops 
discharged. This practice introduced the 
Iveeping of taccounts by this period, land it 
was also used instead of the olympiads in 
reckoning years, beginning from Ian. 1, A.D. 
813. 

Indictive (in-dfictfiv), a. Prociaimed; de- 
clared. 

In all the funerals of note, e,specia!Iy in thepublick 
or indictive, the corp.se was first brouglit, with a vast 
train of followers, into the foruan. ICennet. 

Indictment (in-dit'ment), n. The act of 
indicting, or the state of being indicted; 
accusation ; formal charge or statement of 
grievances against a person. 

T o Englishmen it seems that the impropriety of Mr. 
Bancroft Davi.s’s indictment is aggravated by the 
improbability that it could have served the purpose 
of his clients. Sat. Rev. 

Specifically, in law, {a) a written accim- 
tion of one or more persons of a crime 
or a misdemeanour preferred to and pre- 
sented upon oath by a grand-jury. An 
indictment is not px’opei’ly so called till it 
has been found to be a true bill by tlie 
grand -jury; and when presented to the 
grand-jury it is properly called a bill The 
decision of the grand-jury is not a verdict 
upon the guilt of the accused, but merely 
expresses their opinion, that from the case 
made by the prosecutor the matter is fit to- 
be presented to the common jury and to be 
tried in the proper courts. If the grand-j ury 
are of opinion that the accusation is ground- 
less they indorse upon the bill ‘ not a true 
bill ’ or * not found; ' if the contrary, ‘ a true 
bill.' (6) In Scots law, a form of process by 
which a criminal is brought to trial at the 
instance of the lord-advocate. It runs in the 
name of the lord-advocate, and, addressing 
the panel by name, charges him with being 
guilty of the crime for wMch he is to lie 
brought to trial 

Indietor (in-dit'iSr), n. In law, one who 
indicts; an indieter. 

IrLdiffierence (in-diff6r-ens), n. [Fr., from 
L, indifferentia, from indiferens, indiff<^r- 
entis, indmrent. See Indifferent.) The 
state or quality of being indifferent: (a) equi- 
poise or neutrality of mind concerning dif- 
ferent persons or things; a state in which 
the mind is not inclined to one side more 
than the other ; freedom from prejudice, 
prepossession, or bias; impartiality. 

In matters of religion he (the upright man) hath the 
indiMrencecxtz. traveller, whose great concernment is 
to arrive at hi.*; j ourney’s end ; but for the way that leads 
tliither, be it high or low, all is one to him, so long as be 
is but certain that he is in the right way. Sharp. 

(6) A state of the mind or feelings when a 
person takes no interest in something which 
comes under his notice; unconcernedness ; 
as, a complete indifference to the wants of 
others, (c) State in which there is no differ- 
ence, or in which no moral or physical 
reason preponderates; as, when we speak 
of t'hc indifference oi things in themselves ; 
the indifference of actions from a moral 
point of view, (d) The state or quality of 
being scarcely passable; mediocrity or slight 
badness; as, the cotton was rejected on ac- 
count of the indifference of its quality. — 
Syn. Carelessness, coldness, coolness, un- 
concern, apathy, insensibility, 

Indifferency (in-diff^r-en-si), 71 . Indiffer- 
ence. Gladstone. 

Indxfi’eren.t (in-ffifffir-ent), a. [L. indiff- 
ferens, indifferentis-~i?i, not, and differens, 
ppr. of differo, to cai-ry asunder. See 
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jDiKrait.1 1. Kot inclinckl to one side, 
party, nr thin/? in(»i>e tJiaii to piotliei;; 
neutral ; impartial; iiubiaased; ilisiiiterestoa, 
as, imindiferent Judge, juror, or arbitrator. 

Cato knows neither of them ; 

in lu-s choice to sleep or die. Addtson, 
In choire of committees for ripening business for the 
counsel it is better to choose ifuiijr€rent vtiTsonsth;in 
to umke an indi/ferency by putting m those that are 
strong botJj sides. Bacon. 

Feeling no interest, anxiety, or care re- 
apectiug any thing; unconcerned; as, a man 
iiuUfemit to his eternal welfare.— 3, Not 
making a difference ; having no influence 
or preponderating weight; having no differ- 
ence tliat gives a preference; of no account; 
without significance or importance; as, it is 
indifferent ^vhich road we take. 

Dangers are to me indifferent. S/taB. 

4. Uegarded without any friendly interest 
-or affection; usually preceded with not. 

*C>h, Rachel 1 .say you love me.’ ‘Mr. Tiipnian,’ 
said the spinster aunt, with averted head — ’ I can 
hardly speak the words; but— but— you are not 
wlmilv indiffereni to me.’ Dickens. 


5. Of a middling state or quality; neither 
very good nor very bad, but rather bad than 
good ; passable ; tolerable ; as, mdifferent 
writing or imper. 

Tlie state rooms are in indifferent order. 

Bir tv. Scott. 

Formerly often used adverbially: to a mod- 
erate degree; passably; tolerably. ‘I am 
myself indifferent honest.’ Shak. 
ladifferentism (in-(lif'f6r»ent-izm), n. Sys- 
tematic indifference; reasoned disregard; 


lukewai'nmesa; want of zeal. 

The depreciation of Christianity by indifferentimt 
is .a more insidious and a less curable evil tljan infi- 
delity itself. Whately, 

The indifferentism which equalizes all religions 
and gives equal rights to truth and error. 

Card. Manning, 

Indififerentisl; (in-differ-ent-ist), n. One 
who is indifferent or neutral in any cause; 
specifically, one who maintains that all reli- 
gious sects and doctrines are equally good so 
long as a man is thoroughly persuaded in 
Ms own mind that he holds the truth. 

Indifferently (in-dif'f^r-ent-li), adu. In an 
indifferent manner; impartially; without 
concern, wish, or aversion; tolerably; pass- 
ably. 

They may truly and indiffiyentls minister justice. 
Common Prayer. 

Set honour in one eye and death i’ the other, 

And I will look on both indifferently, Skak. 

. But I am come to myself indifferently well since, 
I timnk God for it. Howell. 


gested; crude. * ’SAsinti; ot indigested 
food.’ J)njden. (6) Kut regularly disposed 
and arranged; xiot reduced to due form; not 
methodized; crude; as, cliaos is represented 
as a rude or inffujested mass ; an indigested 
scheiiie. 

.Such indigested ruin, bleak and bare, ^ 

How desert now it stands, exposed m air 1 ^ 

Dryden, 

In hot reformations, in what men, more zealous 
than considerate, call making clear work, the wliole 
is generally crude, harsh, and indigested. Burke. 

(c) ISTot prepared ox softened by heat, as 
chemical substances, (d) In med. not 
brought to suppuration, as the contents of 
an abscess or boil; as, an indigested wound. 
Iixdigestedness (in-cli-jest^ed-nes), n. State 
! of being indigested. Burnet. [Bare.] 
Indigestibility (in-di-jestff-bil'ff-ti), 7i. Tlie 
state or quality of being indigestible. 
Indigestible (in-di-jcst'i-bl), a. [Prefix m, 
not, imd digestible.} .ISMt digestible; (u) not 
easily converted into chyme or prepared 
in the stomach for nourishing the body. 
(&) Not to be received or patiently -nidured. 
‘Such a torrent of indigestible similes.’' 
T. Warton. 

Iffdigestibleness (in-di-jesth-bl-nes), n. In- 
digestibility. Aish. 

Indigestibly (in-di-jest'i-bli), adv. Not di- 
gestlbly. 

Indigestion (in-di-jest'yon), n. [Prefix in> 
not, and digestioti.} Want of digestion; in- 
capability of or difficulty in digesting food; 
dyspepsia. 

Indigitate t (in-di'jit-at), v.t [L.L. mdigito^ 
indigitatum — Jj. in, and digitus, a finger.] 
To indicate, as with the finger; to point out. 

Their lines did seem to indigitate and point to our 
times. Sir T. Browne. 

Indigitatet (in-di'jit-at), ui. To speaker 
communicate ideas by means of the fingers; 
to point out with the finger; to compute by 
the fingers. 

Indigitationt (in-di'jit-a"shoii), n. The act 
of pointing out with the finger; indication. , 
‘Which things I conceive no obscure indi- , 
gitatiofi of provid.ence.’ Dr. M. More. 
Indign, t Indigne t (in-diu'), «. [1/. indignus 
—in, not, and digmis, worthy.] Unworthy; 
disgraceful. 

And all indign and base adversities 
Make head against my estimation 1 Shak, 

Jndignance,! Indignancyt (in-dig'nans, in- 
cligMau-si), n. Indignation. 

■With great indignattce he that sight forsook- 

Spe-nser. 


Indigence (in'di-jens), n. The condition of 
being indigent; want of estate or means of 
comfortable subsistence; penury; poverty. 

It is the care of a very great part of mankind to 
conceal their indigence from the rest, ffahnsoti, 

Syn. Penury, poverty, destitution, need, 
want. 

Indigency (inffli-jen-si), n. Indigence (which 
sec). Bmmy. 

Indigene (iiTdi-jen), n. [L. indigena—indu, 
old form of in, and gen, r^ot of gigno, to 
beget; in the passive, to be boi*n.] One born 
in a country; a native animal or plant. 

l2idj[genous(in-di'jen-us), a. [SeelNbiGENB.] 
Born or originating in, as in a place or 
country; produced naturally in a country 
or climate; native; not exotic; innate. 
■Negroes , . are not j/fdtgenaus or proper natives 
of Aineripa. , Sir T. Browne. 

Joy and hope are emotions indigenous to the humnn 
mind. Is. Taylor. 

Ittciigfent (in'di-jent), cl. [L. indigem, indi- 
gentis, from, indigeo, to stand in need of— 
mdi a form of in, and egeo, to be in want.] 
l.t Wanting; deprived of: followed by of. 
'Indigent of moisture,’ Bacon.— 2, Desti- 
tute of property or means of comfortable 
subsistence; needy; poor. 

Charity consists in relieving the 

. ■ ftddison. ' 

Indigently (m'di-jent-li), adv. In an indi- 
gent, destitute manner. 

Indigest (in-di-jesP), a. [Prefix in, hot, and 
digest (which see).] Not digested; indi- 
gested; crude; disorderly; shapeless. 

To wfike of monsters^ and ihmgs indigest, 

Such cherubins as your sweet self resemble. 

' , Shak. 

Indigestt (in-cli-jesff), n. A crude mass; a 
disordered state of affairs. 

Be of good comfort, prince; for you are born 
To set a form upon that 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude, Shak. 

Indigested (in-di-jest'ed), a, [Prefix, m,not, 
and digested.} Not digested; (a) not con- 
.cocted in the stomach; not changed or 
prepared for nourishing the body; undi- 


Indignant (in-dig^nant), a. [L. indignans, 
indigncmtis, ppr. of indignor, to consider as 
unworthy, to disdain— m, not, and dignor, 
to deem worthy, from dignm, worthy.] 
Affected with indignation; feeling the min- 
gled emotions of wrath and scorn or con- 
tempt, as when a person is exasperated at 
one despised, or by a mean action, or by the 
charge of a dishonourable act. 

He strides indignant, and with haughty cries 
To single fight the fairy prince defies. Ticketl, 

Imdignaiitly (in-dig^nant-li), adv. In an in- 
dignant manner; with indignation. 
Indignation (in-dig-na'shon), n. [L, indig- 
natio, indignationis, from indignor. See 
InwCtNAET.] 1, The feeling excited by that 
which is unworthy, base, or disgraceful; 
anger, mingled with contempt, disgust, or 
abhorrence; the anger of a superior; violent 
displeasure. 

When Hfunnn saw Mordecai in the Icing's gate, 
tliat he stood not up, not moved for him, he was full 
of indignation against Mordecai, Est. v. 9 . 

2. Tlio effect of anger; terrible judgments; 
punishment. 

O, let them (the heavens) . , . hurl down their in- 
dignatton 

On thee, the troubler of the poor world’s peace I 
Shak. 

SVF. Ire, wrath, resentment, fury, rage. 
Indignifyt (in-dig'ni-fi), v.t. [Prefix in, not, 
and dignify.} To treat disdainfully, unbe- 
comingly, or unworthily. 

I deem it best to hold eternally 

Their bounteous deeds and noble favours shrin’d, 

Than by discourse them to ^ Spenser. 

Indignity (in-dig’ni-ti), n. [L. indignitas, 
from indignus, unworthy— m, not, and dig- 
nus, worthy.] Unmerited, conteniptuou.s 
conduct toward another; any action toward 
another which manifests contempt for him 
or design to lower his dignity; incivility or 
injury, accompanied with insult, | 

How might a prince of my great hopes forget 
So great you laid upon jneT Shak. \ 

Syn. Contumely, outrage, affront, abuse, I 
rudeness. 1 
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Indignly t (in-dinli), adv. In an indign 
manner; unworthily. 

O Saviour, didst thou take flesh for our redeniptina 
to be thus indignly used? Bp. Hall. 

Indigo (in'di-go), n. [Sp. and It. indigo, from 
X. indicum, indigo, from Indicus, Indian, 
from India.} A well-known and beautiful 
blue vegetable dye, extensively employed 
an dyeing and calico printing. The in digo of 
commerce is iilmost entirely obtained from 
leguminous plants of the genus Indigofera, 
that cultivated in India being the J. tine- 
toria, and that in America tlie /. Anil. Tlie 
plant is bruised and fermented in vats of 
water, during which it deposits indigo in the 
form of a blue powder, which is collected and 
dried so as to fo-nii the cubic cakes in which 
it usually occurs in commerce. In this 
state it has an intensely blue colour and 
earthy fracture, the kind most esteemed 
being that which, when rubbed by a hard 
body, assumes a fine copper-red polish. 
Indigo is quite insoluble in water, but when 
exposed to the action of certain deoxidizing 
agents it becomes soluble in alkaline solu- 
tions, losing its blue colour, and forming a 
green solution, from which it i.s precipi- 
tated by the acids white, but it instantly 
becomes bine by exposure to air. The indigo 
of commerce, besides some earthy matter, 
consists of indigo-blue, indigo-red, indigo- 
brown, and glutinous mattov.—hidigo Uue, 
or, as it has been called, mdigotm, may be 
prejjared from commercial indigo by treat- 
ing it with dilute acids, alkalies, and alco- 
hol; it is generally prepared by acting with 
reducing agents upon indigo-white. Indigo- 
tin has the fonnula CisEsNOo. It forms fine 
right rhombic prisma wlUch have a blue 
colour and metallic lustre. It is soluble in 
strong sulphuric acid; the solution has an 
intense blue colour, and is employed oc- 
casionally in dyeing, under the name of 
Saxon or liquid blue.— iwdtpo lohite, indigo 
obtained, by subjecting commercial indigo 
to the action of reducing agents, such as 
alkaline fluids containing sulphate of iron, 
or a anixture of grape-sugar, alcohol, and 
strong soda lye. Deduced indigo forms a 
yellow solution in alkaline fluids, but, on 
free exposure to the air, absorbs oxygen 
and is reconverted into indigo-blue. This 
' is the best method of obtaining the latter in 
a pure state, whence indigo-white is called 
filso Indigogen.— Egyptian indigo, a legu- 
minous plant j the Tephrosia apollinea, a 
native of Egypt, It is narcotic, and yields 
a fine blue dye- The leaves are occasionally 
mixed with Alexandrian senna, and the 
plant is commonly cultivated for its indigo 
in Nubia. See Indigo-plant. 

Indigo-bird (in'di-go-b^rd), n. A North 
American bird {Cyanospiza Cyanea) of the 
finch family (Fringillidm), of a deep blue 
colour, and with a sweet song, much in 
request as a cage-bird. 

Indigo-blue (in'di-go-blu), n. See under 
Indigo. 

Indigo-copper (in' di- go- kop- per), n. In 
mineral, native protosulphide of copper; it 
is of an indigo-blue colour. Called also 
Covelline. 

Indigofera (in-di-go'fe-ra), lindigo, ami 
Xj. fero, to bear; lit. indigo-bearing.] A 
large genus of plants of the nat. order Leg- 
uminoam, including about 220 species, indi- 
genous in the wanner part.s of Asia, Africa, 
and America, They are herbs or shrubs, 
usually with pinnate or imparipinnate 
leaves, and small rose-coloured or purplish 
flowers in axillary spikes or racemes. Some 
of the species yield indigo. See Indigo- 
PLANT. 

Indigogen, Indigogene (in'di-g6-jen), n. 
Indigo-white (which see under Indigo). 
Illdigolite(in'di-gd-lit), n. Indicolite (which 
see). 

IlLdigoineter(in'di-gom'et-6r), n. (E. indigo. 
and Gr. metron, a measure.] An instrument 
for ascertaining the strength of indigo. 
Indigometry (in-di-gonTet-ri), n. The art 
or method of determining the colouring 
power of indigo. 

IHdlgo«plan.t (m'di-go-plant), n. A plant 
of tne genus Indigofera, from which in- 
digo is obtained. The species moat com- 
monly cultivated under this name is I. 
tinctoria, a native of the East Indies and 
other parts of Asia, and gi'own in many 
parts of Africa and America. It is a sM’Ubby 
plant about 3 or 4 feet high, with narrow 
pinnate leaves and long narrow pods. The 
West Indian indigo is I. Anil, a short- 
podded plant, native of the West Indies 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; Sc. fey. 
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and the warmer parts of America, and cuB 
tivated in Asia and Africa. Both are ex- 
tensively jfrown for making indigo, the use 



of which as a dye is of great antiquity. See 
iNiJiao. 

Indigotate (in'di-go-tat), n. A compound of 
indigotic acid with a salifiable base or me* 
tallie oxide; as, indigotate of azniuonia, 
indigotate of mercury. 

Indigotic (in-di-got'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to, or obtained from indigotin.— Jadw/otfc 
acid^ an acid prepared by treating indigotin 
with twice its weight of hot nitric acid; sali- 
cylic acid. 

Indigotin, Indigotine (in'di-go-tin), n. See 
Indigo-blue under Indigo. 

Indilatoryt (in-dHa-to-ri), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and dilatory,} Not dilatory or slow. 
Anew form of Miditotory execution.' C7orn- 
loalUs. 

Indulgence t ( in-dili-j ens ), n. [ Prefix in, 
not, and diligences} Want of diligence; 
slothfulness, ‘The indiligence of an idle 
tongue.’ B. Jonson. 

Indiligentt (in-diai-jent), a. [Prefix m, not, 
nwil diligent.} iSTot diligent; idle; slothful 
Indiligently t (in-diai-jent-li), adv. Without 
diligence. 

I had spent some years, not altogether indili^iHily, 
under the ferule of such masters as the place atforded. 

Up, Hall. 

Indiininisha’ble(in-di-niinTsh-a-bl), a, [Pre- 
fix in, not, and diminifshahle.} Not dimiii- 
ishable; incapable of being diminished; un- 
dirninishable. ‘ The majesty 

of our highest court.’ Milton. [Hare.] 
Indin, Indine (in'din), n. (GicHioNnOa.) A 
crystallized substance of a beautiful rose 
colour, formed by the action of potash on i 
snlphisatyde. It is isomeric with white 
indigo. 

Indirect (in-di-rektO, a. [Prefix in, not, and I 
direct (which see).] Not direct: (a) not i 
straight or rectilinear; deviating from a 
direct lino or course ; circuitous; as, an ?>z- 
route, (b) Not immediate; not tend- 
ing to an aim or pui'pose, or producing an 
effect immediately or by the plainest and 
most obvious means, but obliquely or con- 
sequentially; hence, not open and straight- 
forward ; as, an indirect accusation; an in- 
direct Sittack against reputation; an indirect 
answer. 

The second kind of it(direclla.hQiit is that employed 
in making tools or implements for the assistance of 
labour. S. Mill. 

(c) Not resulting directly or immediately 
from a cause, but following consequentially 
and remotely; as, indirect damages; in- 
direct oMxm. (d) Not fair; not honest; 
tending to mislead or deceive. 

Indirect dealing will be discovered one time or 
other. Tillotson. 

^Indirect taxes, those taxes which fall in 
reality upon other persons than the imme- 
diate subjects of them. Thus the state 
exacts customs and excise duties from mer- 
chants upon merchandise, but the consumer, 
in theincreased price he pays for his articles, 
refunds this tax to the merchant, so that the 
last buyer is the person who really pays the 
tax. ^ — Indirect or negative demonstration, 
mgeom. and logic, a demonstration in which 
a supposition is made which is contrary to 
the conclusion to be established. On this 
assumption a demonstration is founded, 
which leads to a result contrary to some 
known truth; thus proving the truth of the 
proposition, hy showing that the supposition 
of its contrary leads to an absurd conclu- 
sion.— •Iiid’irect evidence, in law, inferential 
testimony as to the truth of a disputed fact, 
not by means of the actual knowledge wdiich 
any witness had of the fact, but by colla- 
teral circumstances, ascertained by compe- 
tent means. 

Undirected (in'di-rekt-ed), a. Not directed; 
not directed or addressed to any particulm* 
quarter. 

. So toss’d, so lost, so sinking: in despair, 

I prayed in heart an indirected ijrayer, Crabhe. 


Indirection (iu-tfi-rek'slum), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and direction,} Oblique course or 
means; indirectness; dishonest means. 

Most of the indirection and artifice which is used 
among men, docs nut proceed .so much from a de- 
generacy of nature as an aliectation of appearing 
men of consequence. 'latler. 

Indirectly (in-di-rcktfii), ado. In an indi- 
rect manner; not in a straight line or course; 
obliquely; not by direct means; not in e.x- 
press terms ; unfairly, ‘ Your crown and 
kingdom indirectly held.' 8halc, 
Indirectness, (in-di-rekt'nes), The con- 
dition orquality of being indirect; obliquity; 
devious course; unfairness; dishonesty. 
Indiscernible (in-diz-zern'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and discernible.] Not discernible; 
incapable of being discerned; not visilrle or 
perceptible; not discoverable, ‘ Secret und 
indiscernible way E.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Indiscernibleness (in-diz-zern'i-l)l-Ties), n. 
Incapability of being discerned. 
Indiscernibly(in-diz-zern'i-bli), So as 
not to be seen or perceived, 
Indiscerpibility (in-dis-serp'i-ijiP’l-ti), n. 
The quality or property of being indiscerp- 
ible; indiscerptibility. 

_ To such a being (God) belongs sp^rituaJit)^ which 
implies i/idisKcerpibility ; and who but a madman 
can unagine the Divine essence discerpible into parts? 

Annoiationx fa GlanviUe, 

Indiscerpible (iu-dis-serp1-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and discerpible.] Not discerpible; 
not separable into ptirts; iudiscerptible. 
Indiscerpibleness (in-dis-s<;rp'i-bi-nes), n. 
The state of not being discerpible or capable 
of separation of constitiieiit parts. 
Indiscerptibility (in-dis^s^rpTi-biTfi-ti), n. 
The condition or qmility of being indiscerp- 
tzble. Johnson. 

Indiscerptible (in-dis-s6rp'ti-bl), a. [Prefix ; 
in, not, and d'wm’pti'bZe. ] Not discerptible; 
incajiable of being destroyed by dissolution 
or separation of parts. Bp. Bu tler. 
Indiscerptibleness ( in-dis-s6rp‘ti-bl-iies ), 
n. The quality or state of being iudiscerp- 
tible. 

Indiscerptlbly (in-dis-s6rp'ti-bli), adv. In 
an indiscerptible manner. Dr. Allen. 
Indiseiplinable (in-tlis'si-piin-a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and disciplinahle.] Not disci- 
plinable; incapable of being disciplined or 
subjected to discipline; not capable of being 
improved by discipline. 'Men ... stupid 
and indiseiplinable. ’ Hale. 

Indiscipline (in-dis'si-plin), n, [Prefix in, 
not, and discipline.} Want of discipline or 
instruction. 

Indiscoverable (in-dis-kuv'dr-a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and discoverable. ] Not discover- 
able; incapable of being discovered; undis- 
coverable. 

Nothing can be to us a law, which is by us iudis- 
covcrable. Conyheare. 

Indiscoveiyt (in-dis-kuv'6-ri),«, [Prefix zw, 
i not, and discovery.} Want of discoveiy; 
i failure of a search or inquiry. Sir T. Browne. 
Indiscreet (in-dis-kret'), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and discreet.} Not discreet; wanting in 
discretion; not complying with discretion or 
sound judgment, ‘ So drunken and so in- 
discreet an officer.’ Shalc.~~?]Y'S. Imprudent, 
injudicious, inconsiderate, rash, hasty, in- 
cautious, heedless. 

Indiscreetly (in-dis-kret'li), adv. In an in- 
discreet manner; not discreetly; without 
prudence; inconsiderately; without judg- 
ment. 

Indiscreetness (in-dis-kretffies), n. Iffie 
condition or quality of being indiscreet; 
want of discretion. 

Indiscrete (in-dis'kret), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and discrete.} Not discrete or separated. 

The terrestrial elements were all in an indiscrete 
mass of confused matter. T. Powmll, 

Indiscretion (in-dis-kre'shon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and discretion.} 1, The condition or 
quality of being indiscreet; want of discre- 
tion or judgment; imprudence. 

Misfortune is not crime, nor is indiscretion always 
the greatest guilt. Burke. 

2. An indiscreet, imprudent, or somewhat 
reckless act; as, the grossest vices pass under 
the fashionable name of indiscretions. 
Indiscriminate (in-dis-lcrxm’in-ftt), a. [Pre- 
fix i?i, not, and di^crimmate,] Not discri- 
minate; wanting discrimination; undistin- 
guishing; not making any distinction; con- 
fused; promiscuous. ‘ Blind or mdwerimz- 
vionfe forgiveness. ’ Is. Taylor, 

The ittdiscriminale dkCt'ieac.e ot risfht and wrong- 
contracts the understanding, while it hardens the 
heart, Tuniue, 

Indiscriminately (in-dis-krimfin-at-li), adv. 


In an iudi.scriininate maimer; without dis- 
tinction; in confiisi<jn; promisciiou.dy. 
Indiscrtminatnig (m-dia-krlmfi n-at-ii ig), p. 
and a. Nut discriminutiiig; not making 
any distinction; as, tlie victiuhs of an 
erb/miariu/; spirit of rapine. 
Indiscrimination ( in-dis-kriin'in-iV'shon ), 
n. Tile quality of being indiscriminate ; 
Wfirit of (liscrirninntioii or distinction. 
Indiscriminative (in-dis-lfrini'm-afc-iv), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and discriminative.] Not 
discriminative; making no distinction. 
Indiscussed (in-dis-kust''), a. (Prefix in, not, 
tmd diwiistfed.} Not di.scussed. Donne. 
Indispensability (in-di.s-pens’a-birT-ti), n. 

1. liidispensablene.ss. ‘ Tlie indispcnsahLlity 
of the natural law,' fSi/;e7i!on.~2.t The con- 
rlitioii of being e.KcIuded from dispensation. 
‘The indispensahilitg of tlic first marriage.’ 
Lord Herbert. 

Indispensable (iu-dis-pens'a-bl), a. [Profl.x 
in, not, and dLHjiensable.} 1. Not dispens- 
able; incapable of being dispensed with; 
that cannot be omitted, remitted, or 
absolutely iiecessary or requisite. 

'I'he fu'otection of religion is indispensable to all 
governments. If'iirimrim, 

2. t Notadiliittiiig dispensation; not permit- 
ting release or exemption. ‘The law was 
moral and indispemableJ Burnet, 

Zaiichius ... absolutely condemns this marriage 
as incestuous and indispensable. Bp, IBtU. 

3. t Unavoidable. ‘Age and other indis- 

pemahle. ocoasioiiB.' Puller. 
Indispensableness {in-dis-i>ens'a-bl-iies),?i. 

Tlie state f>r quality of being liidispensablo 
or absolutely necessary. 

Indispensably (in-dis-pens’a-bli), adv. 1. In 
i an indispensable manner; nceessaidly, — ■ 

: 2, t Unavoidably. 

! They were indispejtsably obliged to be absent, 

C. Jahnson, 

' Indispersed (in-dis-pSrst'), a. [JTei},x in, 

I not, and Not dispersed. [Rare.] 

, Indispose (in-dis-poz'), v.t pret. & pp. in- 
iUsposed; pin-, indisposing. [Fr. indisposer 
—prefix in, not, and disposer, t<( di.spose or 
fit, See Dispose. ] l. To disincline; to ren- 
der averse or unfavourable; as, a love of 
pleasure imlisposes the mind to severe study 
and steady attention to busiiioss, 

A further degree of light would not only have in- 
displaced them to the reception of it, but would, have 
aggravated their guilt beyond measure. Hard. 

2. To render unfit or unsuited; to disqualify. 

Nothitig can be reckoned good or had to us in this 
life, any ihrther than that it prepare.s or indisposes 
us for the eujoyjiieuls of another. Atierbury. 

3. To affect with, indisposition or illness; to 
disorder ; to make somewhat ill. 

Indisposed (in-dis-pozdOi P- and a. 1, Not 
disposed; disinclined; averse, 

Tlie king was sufficiently indisposed towards the 
persons or the principles ol Calvin’s disciples. 

Clarendon. 

2. Slightly disordered in liealth; somewhat 
ill. ' 

It made him rather indisposed than sick. JFalian. 

Indisposedness (in-dis-poz'ecl-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being indispoaed; 
disinclination ; slight aversion ; unfitness ; 
disordered state; indisposition, ‘A sensible 
tndisposcffnm of heart.' Bp. Hall. 
Indisposition (in-dis'po-zf'shon), n. [In, 
not, and disposition.} 1. The state of Ijeiiig 
iiidispofied; (a) disinclination; aversion; iin- 
willinguess; dislike; as, the indisposition of 
men to submit to severe discipline; an in- 
disposition to abandon vicious practices, 
‘A general towards believing,’ 

AUerbnry, (h) Slight disorder of the healthy 
functions of the body; tendency to sicknos.s. 

It was observed that her majesty had absented 
herself from public ceremonies, oa the plea of indis- 
position, Macaulay. 

2. Want of tendency or natural appetency 
or affinity; as, the indisposition of two sub- 
stances to combine. 

Indisputability (in-dis'put-a-biFT-ti), n. 

Samo iia IndisputaMeness. 

Indisputable (in-dis'put-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and disputable.} Not disputable; 
incapable of being disputed; incontrovert- 
ible; incontestable; too evident to admit of 
dispute,— S tn. Incontestable, unquestion- 
able, incontrovertible, undeniable, irrefi-a- 
gable, indubitable, certain, positive. 
Indisputableuess (iu-dis'put-a-bl-nes), n. 
'The state or quality of being indisputable. 
Indisputably (in-dis'put-a-bli), adv. In an 
indisputalile manner; in a manner or degree 
not admitting of controversy; unquestion- 
ably; without dispute, question, or oizposi- 
tion. 


chj ciiain; dh, So. loch; g, go; j, Joh; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sin^; TH, then; th, tlun; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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Ijldisputed (iii-cli's-piit'ed), a. in, 

not, and disputed.] Kot disputed or con- 
troverted; undisputed. 

Indissipable (in-ais'i-pa<bl), a. Incapable 
of being dissipated. ' ^ 

Indissociable (in-dis-so'slu-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
■in, not, and dissociadie.] Ineapable of being 
dissociated or seiiarated; inseparable. 

Swtes of conscioujjiiess oiice separate become *«- 
dis,s<}ciable. S/eticer. 

Indissolubility (in-di8'sodu-bil"i-ti), w. The 
quality of being indissoluble; (a) incapa- 
bility of being dissolved, melted, or liquefied. 
(b) Pez-petaity of obligation or binding force, 
‘To give this contract its most essential 
quality, namely, indissoluhility.’ Locke. 
Indissoluble (in-dis'so-lu-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and dissoliMe; t. imUBsoluMlU, that 
cannot be dissolved or loosened.] Kot dis- 
soluble; (a) not capable of being dissolved, 
melted, or litxuefiecl, as by heat or water; 
as, few substances are absolutely indisso- 
luble by heat; many are indissoluble in 
water, (h) Kofc capable of being broken or 
rightfully violated; perpetually binding or 
obligatory; firm; stable; as, an indissoluhle 
league or covenant, ‘ Indissoluble oldiga- 
gations,' South. ‘ Indissoluhle smity.' Ball. 

I shah recount . , . how Scotland, after ages of 
enmity, was at length united to Englaiid, not merely 
by legal bonds, but by indissdnbk ties of intere.st 
and attectson. Mdcanlay, 

ladissolubleuess (in-dis''ao“lu-bl-nes), n. 
Indissoi ability (which see). 

Indissolubly (imdis'so-lu-bli), fl dr. In an 
indissoluble manner ; so as that separation 
cannot take place; so as not to be dissolved 
or broken. 

On they move 

Indtssoludy fivixi. Milton. 

Indissolvable (in-diz-zolv^i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and dissolvable.] Hot dissolvable; 
not capable of being melted or liquefied; 
incapable of separation; not to be broken; 
perpetually firm and binding; indissoluble; 
as, an indissolvable bond of union, ‘An in- 
dissolvable He.* WavhuHon. 
iBdissoivableness (in-diz-zolv'a-bl-nes), n. 
Indissolubleness. ! 

ladistancyt (in-dis^t<an-si), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and distance.] Want of distance pi' 
separation. Bp. Pearson. 

Indistinct (iu-dis-tingkt'), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and distimt; L. indistinctus, not properly 
distinguished. See Bistino'i'.] Hot distinct; 
(ft) not separate in such a manner as to be 
peroeptible by itself; not readily distinguish- 
able; faint; as, the parts of a substance are 
indistinct when they are so blended that 
the eye cannot separate them or perceive 
thein as separate. 

According as they (objects! are more distant, . , . 
their minute parts become more indistinct, and their 
outlines less accurately defined, Reid. 

Nature speaks her own meaning with ah indistinct 
and faltering voice, JOy. Cnird, 

(&) Obscure to the mind; not clear; con- 
fused ; as, indistinct ideas or notions, (c) 
Hot presenting clear and well-defined im- 
ages; imperfect; faint; dim; as, indistinct 
vision. —S VN. U ndeflned, Uudistinguishable, 
obscure, indefinite, vague, ambiguous, un- 
certain. 

Indistinctible (in-dia-tingkt'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and distinct] ITndistinguishable. 
[Eare.j 

Jiidistinction (in-dis-tingk'shon), [Pre^ 
fix in, not, and distinction.] Want of dis- 
tinction; (a) confusion; uncertainty; indis- 
crimination. 

, The of many of the same name . . » 

hath made some doubt. Sir T, Rrowne. 

(&) Equality of condition or rank. 

An indistiftciion of .all persons, or equality of all 
orders, is far from agreeable to the will of God. 

Bp. sprat. 

(c) Want of distinctness; dimness. 
lEdistmctly (in-dis-tingktTi), adv. In an 
indistinct manner; without distinction or 
separation; not definitely, not Mth precise 
limits; confusedly; not clearly; obscurely; 
as, the parts ai’c indistinctly seen; the bor- 
der is indistinctly marked; my ideas are in- 
comizrehended. 

Ill its sides it wa,s bounded distinctly, but on its 
ends confusedly and Ne^vton. 

Indistmctness (m-dia-tingkt'‘nes), n. The 
quality or condition of being indistinct; 
want of distinctness; confusion; uncertainty; 
obscui’ity; faintness; dimness; as, the indis- 
tinctness of an object seen in the twilight ; 
indistinctims of comprehension; indistinct- 
nes8 of vision. 

Indistinguishable (in-dis-ting'gwish-a-bl), 


a. [Prefix 'iVz, not, and dMinguishable.] Hot 
di.$tinguishable; incapable of being distin- 
guished or separated; imdistinguishable. 

A sort of sand indistinjruis/tnble from what we call 
C.aluis sand. Royle. 

IndistinguishahlyCin-dis-ting'gwish-a-bli), 
adv. So as not to be distinguishable. 

That conception of the divine, which the genius 
of Homer and Hesiod originated, found its perfect 
embodiment in those sculptured types of human 
beauty and nobleness in which the spiritual motive 
and the exquisite finite form w^ere indistinguishably 
united. Dr. Caird. 

ludistinguishiug (in-dis-tiug'gwish-ing), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and distinguishing.] Hot 
distinguishing; making no diffei'ence or dis- 
tinction; indiscrizninative ; impartial; as, 
indisHnguishing liberalities. [Pare.] 
Ihdisturbauce (in-dis-terb'ans), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and disttirbance,] Freedom from 
disturbance; calmness; repose; tranquillity. 

What is called bytlie Stotcks ap.ithy, and by tlie 
Scepticks indistnrbance, seems all but to mean 
great tranquillity of mind. Temple. 

Inditch (iii-dichO, t. To bury in a ditch, 
JBp. Ball. 

Indite (iu-dit')* ^ PP- indited; ppr. 

inditLig. [See Indict.] l. To compose; to 
write; to be author of. 

Hear how learn’d Greece her useful rules indites'. 

pope. 

2. To direct, prompt, or dictate wliat is to 
be uttered or written. 

My heart is intiiiinj^ ^s. good matter. Ps. xlv, i. 

3. t To invite; to ask. 

She will ittdite him to some supper, ShaU, 

Indite (in-dit'), ni. To compose; to write; 
to pen. 

Wounded I sing, tormented I indite, Herbert, 
Inditement (in-clit'ment), n. The act of 
inditing, 

Inditer (in-dit'^r), n. One who indites. 
Indium (infili-um), n. [L. indicum, a bine 
pigment.] A rare metallic element disco- 
vered in 1863 by Belch and Richter in some 
zinc ores by means of spectrum zmalysis: so 
called from its giving a blue line in the 
spectrum. It is a very soft lead-coloured 
metal, and much resembles lead in its phy- 
sical qualities. Its compounds impart a 
violet tint to flame. 

Individable (m-di-vuFa-bl), [Prefix in, 
jiofc, and dividahle.} Hot dividable; indi- 
visible; incapable of division. ‘Scene iwdi- 
•vidahle, or poem unlimited,* Skak. 
Individed (in-di-vid'ed), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and divided.] Hot divided; undivided. ‘In- 
dimdedTnmty.' Bp. Patrick. 

Individual (in-di-vid'u-al), a. [Fr, indivi- 
duel, from L. individuu^, indivisible~-:prefix 
in, not, and dizzMnns, divisible, from divido, 
to divide. ] 1. Subsisting as one indivisible 
entity or distinct being; single; one; as, an 
individual man or city. 

Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, .as one indirndual soul. Milton. 

2. Pertaining to one only ; peculiar to or 
characteristic of a single person or tiling; 
as, individual labour or exertions; indivi- 
dual traits of character; individual peculi- 
arities.-~3. Inseparable; always with one. 

To have thee by my side 
Henceforth an indi-pidaal solace dear. Milton. 

lEdividual (in-di-Vid'u-al), n. A being or 
thing incapable of separation or division in 
a certain relation witliout destruction of its 
identity; a single person, animal, or thing 
of any kind ; especially, a human being ; a 
person. 

Individualism (in-di-vid'ii-al-izm), 71. l. The 
quality of being distinct or individual; in- 
dividuality.— 2, All excessive or exclusive 
regard to one's personal interest; self-inter- 
est; selfishness. 

individuality is not itidividualism. The latter 
refers everything to self, and sees nothing but self in 
all things. Trans, of Vinet. 

Individuality (in-di-vicVu-aF'i-ti),n. 1. The 
condition or quality of being individual ; 
separate or distinct nature or existence; 
oneness.';'. ■ ^ 

individuality, like personal identity, belongs pro- 
perly to intelligent and responsible beings. Con- i 
sciousness reveals it to us that no being can be pvt 
in our place, nor confounded with us, nor we with 
others. We are one and indivisible. Plajtmg, I 

2. The sum of the characteristics or traits i 
peculiar to an individual; the particular or i 
distinctive character of an individiuU; that | 
quality, or amount of qualities, di8tingui.sh- j 
ing one person or thing from another ; idio- i 
syiicracy; as, a person of marked indivi- \ 
duality. I 


Iiidividualization(in-di-vidTi-al-iz-a"shon/ 
n. The act of individualizing; the state ot 
being individualized. 

Individualize (iu-di-vid'u-al-iz), v.t. pret. 
& pp. individualized; ppr. individualizing. 
'To select or mark as an individual, or to 
distingiiisli from others by peculiar or dis- 
tinctive characters; to invest with the cha- 
racter of individuality; to connect with one 
particiiiar individual. 

There was a noble prodigality in these (Coleridge's) 
outpourings, a generous disdain of self, . . , which 
might remind tlie listener of the first days of poetry 
before it became individualized by the press, when 
the Homeric rhapsociist w'andered through new-born 
cities and scattered hovels. Tal/ourd. 

Individualizer (in-di-vkFu-al-iz-er), n. One 
who individualizes. 

Individually (in-di-vid'u-al-li), adv. In an 
individual manner; (ft) separ«ately; by itself; 
to the exclusion of others. 

How should that subsist solitarily by itself, which 
h.ath no substance, but individually the very same 
u'hereby others subsist with it? Hooker. 

(&) Inseparably; incommimicably. 

Omniscience ... an attribute individually proper 
to the Godhead. Hake'ioill. 

Individuate (in-di-vi<Fu-at), a. [Trefix in, 
not, and dividuate (which see).] IJndivided. 
Individuate (in-di-vUFu-at), v.t. [L.L. indi- 
viduo, indvviduaium, from L. individum, 
indivisible. See iNDivmuAb.] 1. To give 
the character of individuality to; to endow 
with distinctive characteristics; to individ- 
ualize; to discriminate or mark as distinct. 

‘ Characters that distinguish mulindividuatc 
him from all other writers.’ Dryden.—%TQ 
impart or distribute to individuals. 

t-ife is individuated into infinite numbers that 
have their distinct sense and pleasure. Hr. H. More. 

Individuate (in-di-vid'u-at), v.i To become 
individual; to give off or break up into in- 
dividuals. 

Individuation (in‘di-vid'u-a'’'shon), a. liie 
act of individuating, or state of being indi- 
viduated; the act of endowing witli indi- 
viduality, or of ascertaining the individuality 
of; individualization. 

What is that which di.stinguishes one org.anized 
being, or one liviiig being, or one thinking being-, 
from all others? This was the question that was so 
much agiteted by the schoolmen concerning the 
pxmcsple oi individuattoH. Flmting. 

Individuator (in-di-vid^u-St-er), n. 0« c who 
or that which individuates, 
ludivlduityt (in-di-vid-ai-ti), n. [L, indi- 
viduitas, from individuus, indivisible. See 
iNcmPiTAi..] Separate existence. 
Indivinityt (in-di-vinT-ti), n. [Prefix 
not, and divinity.} Want of divinity or 
divine power. 

How openly did the or.icle betray his indivinity. 

Sir T. Brpvme. 

Indivisibility (m-di-viz'i-biFfi-ti), n. [See 
Indivisible.] The state or property of 
being indivisible. 

A pestle and mortar will as soon bring any particle 
of matter to indivisiinliiy as the acutest thought of 
a mathematician, : Locke. 

Indivisible (in-di-vizfi-bl), a. [Prefl.xi77, not, 
and divisible.] Hot divisible: (a) mcapable 
of being divided, separated, or broken; not 
separable into parts. (6) In niath. having 
no common nieastme or divisor, either in- 
tegral or fractional; incommensurable. 
Indivisible (in-di-viz'i-bl), 7i. That which is 
indivisible; specifically, in geom. one of the 
elements or principles, supposed to be in- 
finitely small, into wliiclx a body or figure 
may be resolved. 

Indivisibleuess (in-di-vizT-bl-nes), n. Indi- 
visibility (which see). 

Indivisibly (in-di-vizT-bli), adv. In an in- 
divisible manner; so as not to be capable of 
division. 

IndivisiOii (in-di-vi'zhon), n. [Prefix not, 
and division.] A state of being not divided. 

I will take leave to maintain the indivisimof the 
Church of England in the dogmatical point of faith. 

Bp. Hall. 

Indivulsively (in-di-vuls'iv-li), adv. [Prefix 
in, not, and divvMve (which see).] Insep- 
arably; not to be torn or rent asunder. 

They (the highest souls) are so near kin to that 
highest good of all, as that they so naturally and in- 
divulsively cleave to the same. Cudivorlh. 

Indo-Briton (iiTdo-bri-ton), n. A person 
of British parentage born in India, 
ludocibility (in-do‘’si-bil"i-ti), n. State or 
property of being iudocible or un teachable; 
Indocility. 

Indocible (in-do'si-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and dociUe.] Hot docible; not capable of 
being taught or trained, or not easily in- 
structed; intractable; uuteachable. 


Fate, fiir, fat, %11; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; li, Sc. aiiinie; y, Sc. iey. 
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They are as ig-norant and t'wrtlba'^-eV as any fool. 

Griffith. 

lEdocilaleness (iii«-do'si-bl-nesX n. indo- 
dlity. 

Indocile (in-do'sn or in-do'sil), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and fJ!oci7e; L. indocilis, imteacli- 
able.] Jfot teachable; not easily instructed; 
intractable. 

Indocile, intractable fools, whose stolidity can baflie 
all arguments, and be proof against demonstration 
itself, " Bentley. 

Indocility (in-do-si'li-ti), n. The state or 
i|nality of being indocile; unteachableness; 
intractabieness. 

The indocility and other qualities wliich really be- 
long to such beings as the Brazilian cannibals. 

IVhately. 

Indoctrinate (in-dok'trin-at), v.t pret. & 
Xsp. indoctrmated; ppv. indoctrinating. [Fr* 
mdoctriner—h. in, and doctrina, learning.] 
To instruct in any doctrine or science; to 
iiribue with learning; to teach; to instruct. 

He took much delight in wdoctrinatinff his youngf 
unexperienced favourite. CUircndon, 

Indoctrination (in-dok'trjn-a"shon), n. Tlie 
act of indoctrinating, or state of being in- 
doctrinated; Instruction in the rudiments 
and principles of any science; information. 
Indoctrinator (in-dok'trin-at-6r), n. One 
who indoctrinates or instructs in princiides 
or doctrines. 

Indo-English (in'dd-ing-glish). a. Of or re- 
lating to the English who are born or reside 
in India. 

Indo-European (iiP'do-u-ro-pe'an), a, A 
name often given to a number of allied lan- 
guages, called also Aryan and sometimes 
hulo-Q-ermimic, and generalijrclassifiedinto 
six branches, viz,, Indie or Indian (Sanskrit, 
Hiiidnstani, &c.), Iranian or Medo- Persic 
(Zend, Pehlevi, Parsi, Persian, &c.), Celtic, 
GrcecO'Latin (comprising the two ancient 
classical languages and all the Eomance 
tongues), Teutonic (including English, Oer- 
uiaii, &c.), and Slavonic (Pussiaii, &c.). 
ludo-Germanic (in'do-j6r-nian"ik), a. A 
name sometimes used as equivalent to JMo- 
JSuropean or Aiyan, and also sometimes 
given to the Teutonic class of languages, in 
order to indicate the relations existing be- 
tween these tongues and Sanskrit. See 
Teutonic. 

Indolence (in'dd-lens), w. 1. The condition 
or quality of being indolent; inaction or 
want of exertion of body or mintl, proceeding 
from love of ease or aversion to toil; habi- 
tual laziness; indisposition to labour.— 
2. t Freedom from grief, pain, care, or trouble 
of any kind. 

I have ease, if it may not rather be called indolence. 

Bp. Hough. 

Indolencyt (in'do-len-si), 71 , i. Indolence. 
Let Epicurus give indolency as an attribute to his 
gods, and place in it the happiness of the blest, 

Drydefi. 

2. Fi’eedom from care or trouble of any 
kind. 

As there must be indolency where there is happi- 
ness, so there must not be indigency. Bp. Btirmt. 

Indolent (in'dd-Ient), a. [Fr. indolent— -h. 
in, not, and dolens, doleniis, ppr.pf doleo, to 
feel pain.] 1. Habitually idle or indisposed 
to labour; lazy; listless; sluggish; indulging 
in ease; inactive; idle; as, an indolent person 
or life. 

Ill fits a chief . , . 

To waste long nights in indolent repose, Pope. 

2. In nud, causing little or no pain ; as, an 
indolent tumour. 

Indolently (in'do-lcnt-li), adv. In an indo- 
lent manner; without action, activity, or 
exertion; lazily. 

Calm and serene you sit. Addison. 

Indomablet (in-dom'a-bl), a, [L. mdoma- 
hdis—in, not, and doma&tZis, tamable.] Hn- 
tamable. 

Indomitable (in-dom'it-a-bl), a. [L. prefix 
in, not, and domito, freq. of aomo, domitum, 
to tame.] Hot to be tamed or subdued. 

* Indomitable force of character." W. Chatnr 
bers. 

Indomptable,f Indomptiblet (in-dompF- 
a-bl, iii-domptfi-bl), a. [See Inpomitable.] 
Hot to be subdued. Toohe* Irving. 

Indoor (in 'dor), Being within doors; 
domestic; as, an mdoor servant. —/ndoor 
relief, relief given to a pauper in a work- 
house or poor's-house; opposed to outdoor 
relief. ■ ■ ■ ' 

Indoors (in'dorz), adv. Within doors; inside 
a house; at home; as, to remain indoors. 
Indorsabie (in-dorshi-bl), a. That may be 
liidorsed; endorsable. 

Indorsation (in-dors*a'shon), n. The act of 
indorsing; endor.eenicnt. 

ch, cAain; Ch, Sc. locA; gtQo; j, job; 



Indorse (in-dors'), v. t. pret. A pp. indorml; 
ppr. mdorstng. [Lt. indorso->L. in, upon, 
and dor, view, the back.] To endorse (which 
see). 

Indorse (in-dors'), n. In her. see Endouse. 
Indorsed (in-dorst'), p, and a. In her, 
placed back to liaek. ,See AUoitSEi). 
Indorsee (in-doi;s-e'), n. The per.soii to wliom 
a note or bill is indorsed, or assigned by 
indorsement. 

Indorsement (in-dors'ment), n. Endorse- 
ment (which see). 

Indorser, Indorsor (in-dors'er), n. The 
person who indorses; an endorser. 

Indow (in-dou'’), v.t Same as Endow. 
Indowment (in-dou ''ment), n. Same as 
Endowment, 

Indra (in'clra), n. (From Skr. indn, drop of 
rain. ] A Hindu deity originally representing 
the sky or heavens, and worshipped in the 
Vedic period as the .supreme god, thougii 



Indra. — Coleman’s Hindu Mythology. 

he afterwards assumed a subordinate place 
in the Indian pantheon. He is represented 
! in various ways in painting and sculpture, 
j especially with four aimis and hands, and 
I riding on an elephant. When painted he 
' is covered with eyes. In the oldest Vedic 
‘ hj^mns the character of Indra is tliat of a 
mighty ruler of the bright firmament, at 
once beneficent, as giving rain and shade, 
and awful and powerful, as in the .storm. 
He sends refreshing rain, and wields the 
thunderbolt, at the crash of wliich heaven 
and earth quake with terror. 

IndraughlJ (in'draft), a. [Prefix in, and 
dmxight] 1. f An opening from the sea into 
the land; an inlet. 

Ebbs and floods there could be none when there 
W'ere no indraughts, bays, or gulphs to receive a 
flood. Kaleigh. 

2. The flow of sea- water at some depth into a 
land-locked basin to replace that removed 
by evaporation or outflow at the sm’face, 
a,s in the Bed Sea, Mediterranean, &c. 
Indrawn (in-dra,nO> a. Brawn in, 
Indrencht (in-drenshO, n.t [Prefix rn, and 
drench.] To overwhelm with water; to 
drown; to drench. 

Reply not in how many fathoms deep 

They He indrmcked. Shak. 

Indri (inkiri), n. [The native name, signi- 
fying ‘man of the woods’.] A very sliort- 



Indri {Indris laniger). 


tailed animal of the lemur family (Indris 
laniger), a native of the island of Madagascar. 
It is about the size of a cat and is covered 
Avith curled woolly hail*. The colour of the 
fui* is lightish broivn, with a ivhite stripe 
; on the feck of the thigh and a tinge of 
chestnut in the tail. The voice, which is 
of a melancholy, wailing character, lil^e the 
cry of a child, is not very poiverful, but can 
be heard at some distance. 

Indubious (in-du'bi-us), g. [Prefix in, not, 


and dnMniis.] Hot duhions; («) not doubt- 
ful;' certain, (b) Hot doubting; misuspect- 
iug; its, ‘ confidence.* Jlarvey. 
Indubitable (in-diVhit-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, anti dubitabk.] Hot tiubitable; appar- 
ently certain; too idain to admit of doubt. 

j IVJien general obserwitioris are drawn from so 
I many panici!lar)i.-}.v to become certain und indalnt^ 
J able, these are jewels of knowledge. Watts. 

j .Syn. Unquestionable, evident, int;ontroTt?rt- 
iJdc, iuconte.'5tal.)le, undeniable, irrefiu- 
gable. 

Indubitable (in-diVint.-a-bl), n. A th ing that 
cannot be doubted. Tfufi's. 
ludubltableness (in-du'bit-a-bl-nes), n. 
State of being indubitable, 
ludubitably (iu-diVhit-a-bli), adv. In an 
iudui)itui)le inanner, or so as to remove ail 
doubt; undoubtedly; unquestionably. 

These are oracles indnbiiaHy clear and infallibly . 
certain. Barrow. 

Indubitatet (in-dfi'ln-tfit), a. [L. indubitii- 
tun — in, not, and didntahts, pp. of dulnto, 
to doubt.] Hot questioned; evident; car- 
tain. ‘ '[’lie apparent and indnhltak lieir of 
the .Saxon line.' Sir H. Wotton. 

Indubitate (in-dfi'bit-at), r. t [h. jirefix in, 
into, and dubito, to doubt.] To cause to be 
doubted; to bring into doubt. Sir T. Browne. 
Induce (in-dus'), v.t. pret. & pp, induced; 
jjpr, inducing. [L. inUuco—iu, in, and dirro. 
See Duke.] l.t To lead in; to bring into 
view ; to introduce ; to bring fonvard as an 
example; to adduce. 

The poet may be seen inducing his personages in 
the first Iliad. ' Pope. 

To e.vprobrate their stupidity, he induceth t!:ie pro- 
i viclonce of storks; now, if the bird had lieen unknown, 
the illustration had been obscure, and the exprobra- 
I tion not so proper. dir T. Brtmue. 

2. To put or draw on; to place upon. ^O'er 
the seat . . . induced a splendid cover.' 
Conner. 

There are who, fondly studioiJis of increa.se, 

Rich foreign inauld on their ill-natured land 
Induce laborious. Philips. 

8. To lead liy, or as by, persuii.sion or argu- 
ment; to prevail on; to incite; to iiifluejice 
by motives. 

I do believe, 

//raVrof by potent circuin-stances, that 
You are mine enemy, Shah. 

4. To effect by, or ns by, persuasion or in- 
fluence; to bring on; to x-iroduee; to cause. 

Let the vanity of the tiines be restrained, which 
the neighbourhood of other nations have 
and we‘ strive apace to exceed our pattern. Bacon. 
6.t To offer by ivay of induction or infer- 
ence; to infer; to conclude.— G. hiimyidcs, 
to cause or iirudiicu by pro.ximity Avitlumt 
contact or traiisrnissloii, as a particular 
electric or magnetic condition in a body, by 
the approach of another body in an opposite 
electric or magnetic state.— .S yn. To move, 
actuate, urge, incite, lead, influence, impel, 
iiiistigate, produce, cause, superinduce. 
Indiieetuent (in-dus'ment), li i. The act of 
inducing or state of being induced.— 2. That 
Avhich induces; anything that leads the inind 
to will or to act; any argument, reason, or 
fact that tends to persuade or influence the 
mind; motive; a conBiderutiuii that leads 
to action ; a benefit which influences one’s 
conduct 

If this force her TiQt to love, 

Send lier a story of thy noble acts. Shah. 

3. In law, Avhat leads to something else, a 
term used specially in various case's t<7 sig- 
nify a statement of facts alleged by ivay of 
previous explanation to othez* material facts. 
Syn. Incitement, motive, reason, cause j 
ground, influence, incitement, instigation. 

Inducer (in-dus'er), n. One who or that 
Avhieh induces, persuades, or influences. 
Inducise (in-du'shi-e), n. [L.] In Scots 
km, the days Avliich inteiwene betiveen the 
citation of a defender and the day of ap- 
pearance in the action or process. 

Inducible (in-dtisT-bl), a. i. Capable of being 
induced; capable of being caused or made 
to take jdace.— 2. Capable of being inferred 
by iiiductian; tliat maybe gathered or con- 
cluded. * Eidticible from the like testi- 
monies.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Induct (in-dukt'), v.t. [L, indueo, inductmn 
—in, in, and duco, to lead. See Inpuce.] 

1. To bring in or introduce. 

AV^einay be pretty certain that Mr. Rowsou pro- 
fited, in ms turn, by his young master’s lilierality and 
gratitude for the pleasures to which the footman in' 
ducted him. Thackeray. 

2. To introduce, as to a benefice ov office; 
to put in actual possession of an ecclesias- 
tical living or of any other office, with the 
customary forms and ceremonies. 


fi, Fr. to 9 i; ng> sin^i; TH, then; th, fMn; w, wig; wh, u?7dg; zli, azure.— See Key. 
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laducteous (in-dxik't,e-us), a. In elect a 
term applied to bodies midereil eiectro- 
polar by induction, or brought into the op- 
posite electric state by the influence (»f in- 
ductive bodies. 

Inductile (iu-duk'til), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and ductile.] Not ductile ; not capable of 
being drawl into thi’eads, as a metal 
Inductility (in-duk-til'i-ti), n. The quality 
of being inductile. 

Induction (in-duk'shon), n. [I. indiictio, 
indncMonis, from induce, induetuin, to bring 
in. See INDUCT.] 1. The act of inducting 
or bringing in; introduction; especially, the 
introcluetiou of a clergyman into a benefice, 
or the giving possession of an ecclesiastical 
living; the introduction of a person into an 
office with the customary fonns and cere- 
monies.— 2, t Beginning; commencement. 

These promises are fair, the parties sure. 

And our induction full of prosperous hope. Shak. 

3. t Something preliminary or serving to in- 
troduce something else, especially the pre- 
face of a play or poem ; also, an introduc- 
tory scene in a play, sometimes standing in 
place of the prologue, but used also where 
there was a separate prologue. 

This is but an indttcitojt; I will draw 
The curtains of the tragedy hereafter. Alastinj^er. 
Inductions are out of date, and a prologue in verse 
is as stale as a black velvet cloak. Seau. & FI. 

4. In logic aud pMlos. (a) the method of 
veasonins particulars to generals, or 
the inferrinii of one general proposition from 
several particular ones; a process of demon- 
stration in which a general truth is gathered 
from an examination of particular ca.ses, 
the examination being so conducted that 
each case is made to depend upon the pre- 
ceding one. Induction, as defined by Arcli- 
bishop Whately, is a process of reasoning 
which infers respecting a whole class, what 
has been ascertained respecting one or more 
individuals of that class. According to Sir 
Williain Hamilton the word lias been em- 
ployed to designate threevery different oper- 
ations; (1) the objective process of investigat- 
ing particular facts as preparatory to induc- 
tion, which, he observes, is manifestly not 
a process of reasoning of any land. (2) A 
material illation of a universal from a singu- 
lai*, as warranted either by the general ana- 
logy of natiu’e, or the special presumption 
afforded by the object matter of any real 
science. (3) A fonnal illation of a universal 
from tlie individual as legitimated solely by 
the lavps of thought, and abstracted from the 
conditions of any particular matter. The 
second of these operations is the inductive 
method of Bacon, which proceeds from par- 
ticulars to generals, and from generals to still 
higher generalities, by means of rejections 
and conclusions, so as to arrive at those 
axioms and general laws, from which we may 
infer, by way of synthesis, otlier particulars 
unJvuown to us, and perhaps placed beyond 
the reach of direct examination. When gen- 
eral principles have once been established 
by induction, they can be employed as first 
truths or axioms, and applied to particular 
instances. This method reverses the order 
of the inductive process, as it proceeds from 
generals to particulars, and is termed de- 
ductive reasoning; thus, having once estab- 
lished the general principle that all ter- 
restrial bodies tend to the earth's centre 
by gravity, the tendency of any particular 
body to the centre is immediately inferred 
from the general principle, (b) The conclu- 
sion or inference drawn from premises or 
from propositions which are admitted to bo 
true, either in fact or for the sake of ar- 
gument.— 5. In physics, the property by 
which one body, having electrical, galvanic, 
or magnetic polarity, causes or induces It 
in another foody mthout direct contact; an 
impress of molecular force or condition 
from one body to another without actual 
contact. — JSlectro-magmtic induction, the 
influence by which an electric or galvanic 

, eunpnt prodxices magnetic polarity in cer- 
tain bodies near or round which it passes,—- 
: ; Magnetic induction, the action by which 
iron and other substances become magnetic 
when ill a magnetic field, that is, when in 
the neighbourhood of magnets or currents 
of electricity, 

Inductioml (in-duk'shon-al), a. Relating 
to induction; proceeding by induction; ob- 
tained by induction; inductive. 
IndRction-coil (in-duk'shon-koil), n. In 
; elect, an apparatus for producing currents 
. by induction and for utilizing them. It con- 
' sists essentially of two coils wound on to a 


hollow cylinder, within which is a core, 
formed of a bar of soft iron or a bundle of 
soft iron wires. One of the coils, called the 
primary coil, is connected with the battery 
by means of an arrangement for establisliing 
and breaking connection with it, so as to 



Iiuiiiction-coil, 

produce temporary currents; the other, the 
secondwry coil, is wound round the first, but 
carefully insulated from it, and in it is gen- 
erated a current by induction every time 
the current begins or stops in the primary 
coU. The currents produced by induction 
possess high power of overcoming resistance 
as well as great quantity ; and hence very 
intense effects, chemical, physiological, and 
luminous, are obtainable from them. 
Inductive (in-duk'tiv), a. 1. Leading or 
drawing; persuasive; tempting; with to. 

A brutish vice, 

htdnctive mainly to the sin of Eve. Milton, 

2. Tending to induce or cause. [Rare.] 

They may be . . . inductive of credibility. Hate, 

3. Leading to inferences ; proceeding by in- 
duction ; employed in drawing conclusions 
from premises; as, inductive reasoning; the 
inductive method of reasoning. See In- 
duction, 4.-4. In elect, {a) able to produce 
electricity by induction; as, inductive force. 
(&) Operating by induction; as, an inductive 
electrical machine, (c) Facilitating induc- 
tion; susceptible of being acted on by induc- 
tion ; as, certain substances liave a gi-eat 
inductive capacity. — Inductive sciences, 
those sciences which are based upon induc- 
tion, or which admit of inductive reasoning, 
as astronomy, chemistry, zoology, botany, 
&c. 

Inductively (zn-duk'tiv-li), adv. In an in- 
ductive manner; by iiidiicti on or inference. 

Iilduetometer (in-dukTom-ot-er), n, [E. in- 
duction, and Gr. niotrini, measure.] An in- 
strument used by Faraday for measuring 
the degree or rate of electrical induction, 
or for comparing the specific inductive ca- 
pacities of various substances, consisting 
of three insulated metallic plates, placed 
parallel to and at equal distances from <.ine 
another, each exterior plate being connectod 
with an insulated gold leaf of an electro- 
scope. 

Inductor (in-duk't6r), n. One wdio inducts; 
the person who inducts another into an 
ofilce or benefice. 

laductorium (in-duk'to-ri-um), n. An in- 
duction-coil (which see), 
luductric, luductrical (in-dulc'trik, in- 
dnk'fcrik-al), n. In elect, acting on other bo- 
dies by induction, as an electrified body; 
relating to induction. Fm'ctday. 

Indue (in-du'), v,t. pret. &i)p. indued; ppr. 
induing. [L. induo, probably from inhi, 
old form of prep, in, to get into, to put on.] 

1. To put on, as clothes or a piece of dross. 

By this time the baroa had indued a pair of jack- 

boots of large dimensions. Sir W. Scott, 

2. To clothe; to invest; hence, to furnish; to 
supply ; to endow^ ■ Indued with intellec- 
tual sense and souls.’ Shak. 

Induenient <in-du'ment), n. The act of in- 
duing or putting on; endo-wment. 

Indulge (iu-clulj'), v.t pret. pp. indulged; 
ppr. indulging. [L. indulgeo^ to be kind or 
indulgent to, to give one's self up to; usually 
derived from dtiileis, sweet ; but Tott and 
others conjecturally connect it wdth Ski*. 
dtrgha, Gr. dolichos, Slav, dolgiii, long.] 1, To 
give way to; not to restrain or oppose; to 
^ive free course to; as, to indulge slotli; to 
indulge the passions; to indulge pride, self- 
ishness, or inclinations,— 2. To yield to the 
desire or wishes of ; to gratify by compli- 
ance; to humour to excess; to withhold re- 
straint from; as, parents should not imiulge 
their children too much; some teachers in- 
dulge their pupils ; followed by with or in, 
according as tliat which affords the pleasure 
is physical or moral; as, to indulge children 
in amusements, but with sweetmeats. — 

3. To grant not of right, but as a favour; to 
bestow in compliance with wishes or desire. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 

Indulge, dread Chaos and eternal Night 1 Pope. ' 
—Foster, Cherish, KarltouT, Indulge. See 


, Fate, f&r, fat, f^^ll; me, met, her; pine, pin; nfite, not, mfive; tube, tub, bull; 


under ChEbish.—Syn. To cherish, foster, 
harbour, allow, favour, humour. 

Indulge (in-duljO, v.i. To indulge one’s self; 
to practise indulgence; to be indulgent; 
with in, rarely to. 

He must, by indtdging to one sort of reprovable 
discourse himself, defeat his endeavours against the 
rest. Dr. H. More. 

Most men are more willing to indulge in easy vices, 
than to practise laborious virtues. Johnson. 

Indulgement (in-dulj'ment), ?i. Act of in- 
dulging; indulgence. [Rare.] 

Indulgence (in-dulj'ens), n. [L. indulgentia, 
from indidgens, indulgent, from indulgeo. 
See INDULQE.] 1. The act of indulging; h’ee 
permission to the appetites, liiimour, desires, 
passions, or will to act or operate; forbear- 
ance of resfcinint or control. 

They err that through indulgence to other.s, or 
fondness to any sin in themselves, sub.stitute for re- 
pentance anything less. Hammond. 

2. All indulgent act; favour granted; liber- 
ality; something with which one is indulged 

I or gratified; gratification, 

I If all these gracious indulgences nre without any 
effect on us, W'c must perish in our own folly, Rogers, 

3. Readiness to forgive a fault; tolerance. 

As you from crimes would pardoned be 
Let your set me free, Shak. 

4. In the R. Oath. Ck. remission, by church 
authority, to a repentant sinner, of the 
canoiiical penance attached to certain sins 
in this life, and also of the temporal pun- 
islirnent which w’-ould await the imxzenitent 
in purgatory. 

IndtQgencyt (in-dulj'en-si), 7i. Indulgence 
(which see), 

Indtilgent (in-dulj'ent), a. [L. imhdgens, 
indulgent is, ppr. of indulgeo. See Indulge.] 
Prone to indulge or humour; yielding to tlm 
wishes, desires, humour, or appetitCvS of 
those under one's care; compliant; not oj)- 
po.sing or restraining; mild; favourable; not 
severe; as, an indulgent parent. ‘ The feeble 
old, of their ease.' Dryde^i. 

They that are the first raisers of their liotises .'ue 
most Indulgent towtirdfi their children; belio'.ding 
them as the conttmiance ... of their W’ork. Raanr, 

Indulgential (in-dulj-eiTshal), a. Relating 
to the indulgences of the Roman Catholic 
Oluirch. 

IndnlgeBtly (in-diilj'ent-ii), adv. In an in- 
dulgent manner; mihlly; favourably; not 
sevei'ely. 

Indulger (in-dulj''Cir), 7i. One who indulges, 
Indiilt, Indnlto (in-dult', in-dulfid), n. [It. 
indulto, a jairdon; L. inclultvs, indulged.] 
1. In the IL Oath. Ch. an indulgence ; an 
exemption; a privilege, as the power of 
presenting to benefices gi*ant(3d to certain 
pei'isons, as to kings and cardinals.— 2. In 
►Spain, a duty, tax, or custom paid to thn 
king for all goods imported. 

Indumentum (in-ilu-meiTtimi), n, [T’rom 
L. imluo, to put on.] In 'zool. a term 
restricted in its signification to the iilumage 
of birds. 

Induplicate (in-diVpIi-kat), a. [L. in, in, 
and duplicatus, py. of dirpUco, to double,, 
iimn diiplcx, dt>uble.] In bot. (a) having 
the edges bent abrujitly toward the axis: 
.said of the parts of the calyx or corolla in 
estivation. Bee Estivation, (h) Having 
the edges rolled inwanl and then arranged 
about the axis without overlapping: said 
of leave.s in vernation. 

Induplicative (in-du'idi-lffit-iv), a. In bot 
same as Induplicate. 

Indurascent (in-du-ras'ent), a. In bot 
hardening by degrees, us the penuaiient 
petioles of a tragacanth bush. 

Indurate (in'du-rat), v.i. [L. indui'o, indu- 
ratuni—pveQx in, ami duro, to iiarden.] To 
grow hard ; to harden or become hard ; tO' 
lose sensibility; as, clny indw'ates hy drying 
and by extreme heat; the feelings indurate 
by custom. 

Indurate (in'dn-rat), v.t pret. <S: pp. indu- 
rated; ppr. indurating. 1. To make hard; 
as, extreme heat indurates clay. —2. TO' 
make unfeeling ; to deprive of sensibility 
to render obdurate. 

Love’s and friendship’s finely-pointed dart 
IsaU blunted from each indwttted\\Qr\Tt, 

Goldsmith. 

Indurate t (inTlu-rat), a. Hardened; not 
soft; indurated; obdurate; unfeeling. 
Induration (in-dii-rfr'shon), n. l. ’i.’hci act 
of hardening or process of growing hard; the 
state of being indurated dr having hecome 
hard,— 2. Hardness of heart; insensibility; 
obduracy; want of pliancy. 

A certain induration of character which had arisenn 
from louij habits of business. Cateriage, 


oil, pound; ii, Bo. ahuiie; y, Sc. fey. 
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IndluS (in-’diis), n. The Indian, a southern 
constellation situated between Sagittaiius 
and the south p(de. 

Indiisial (in-du'si-al), a. Composed of or 
containing indusia or the cases of larvas. — 
Indnsial limtstone, in geol a fresh-water 
limestone found in Auvergne, France, sup- 
posed to be composed of the agglomerated 
indusia or cases of the larvm of Pliryganea 
or caddis-ily. 

Indusiated (in-dfi'si-at-ed), a. In hot 
having an indusium. 

Induaium (in-diVsi-imi), n. pi. Indusia (in- 
du^si-a). [L. , a woman’s under-garment, from 
indxio, to put on,] 1, In 
l}ot {a) a collection of . , ^ 

hairs united so as to 
form a sort of cup, and 
inclosing the stigma of a 
dower. The cut shows 
the upper pai’t of the 1# 
style, and the stigma, of if 
Leschenaiiltia formosa. 

(h) A name given to the indusium. 
immediate covering of 
: the tuft of capsules or spore-cases in ferns. 

2. In 20 ol. the case or covering of a larva.— 

3. In anat. the amnion. 

Industrial (in-dus'tri-al), a. Pertaining to, 
involving, or characterized by industry; per- 
taining to those manufacturing or other 
operations through which marketable com- 
modities are produced; as, industrial arts; 
industrial operations; industrial establish- 
ments. 

But m applying the term wealth to the indiisfyiai 
capacities of human beings, there seems always, in 
popular apprehension, to be a tacit reference to 
material products. y. S> Mill. 

—Industrial aocession, in Scots laiv^ the 
addition made to the value of a subject by 
human art or labour exercised thereon.— 
Industx'ial exhibition^ industrial museum^ 
an exhibition or a museum of the various in- 
dustrial products of a countxy or of various 
countries. — Industrial school, a school for 
teaching one or more branches of industry; 1 
also, a school for educating poor neglected 
children, reclaiming them from evil habits, 
and training them to habits of industry. 
Industrialism (in-dus'tii-al-izm), 7i. Devo- 
tion to or employment in industrial pur- 
suits. J. S. Mill, 

Industrially (in-dus'tri-al-li), adv. In an 
industrial manner; with reference to in- 
dustry. 

Industrious (iu-dua'tri-us), a. [L. indus- 
trkis, perhaps from indxi, within, and 
Mrito, to join together, to fabricate, to 
an’ange, the allusion being to the female 
occupation of spinning,] 1. Given to in- 
dustry; characterized by industry; diligent 
in business or study ; constantly, regularly, or 
habitually occupied in business; assiduous; 
as, an industrious person ; an mdxistnous 
life: opposed to and tdZe. 

Frugal and indusirious men are commonly friendly 
to the established government. Sir TV, Temple, 

2. Diligent in a particular pursuit or to a par- 
ticular end: opposed to rmm or as, 
industrious to accomplish a journey or to 
reconcile contending parties. ‘ Ixidustrious 
to seek out the truth.’ Spenser, 
Industriously (in-dus'tri-us-li), adv. In an 
industrious manner; with habitual dili- 
gence; with steady application of the powers 
of body or of mind; diligently; assiduously; 
with care; as, he industriously concealed his 
name. 

Industry (in'dus-tri), n. CFr. industne; Z. 
iixdustria, from indxistrius. See Indus- 
iPiiiOTJS.] 1. Habitual diligence in any em- 
ployment, either bodily or mental; steady 
attention to business; assiduity: opposed to 
and ness. 

We are more industrious than our fathers, because 
in the present time the funds destined for the main- 
tenance of industry are much greater in proportion 
to those likely to be einployed m the maintenance of 
idleness than tliey were two or three centuries ago. 

Ad^m Smith, 

% Tile industrial arts generally, or any 
branch of the industiual arts ; any produc- 
tive occupation, especially one in which 
considerable numbers of people ai‘e em- 
ployed; as, the industries of the United 
Kingdom.— Industry, Constancy. 
See under Diliuhnob. 

Indutive (in-dti'ti v), a, [L, induo, to put on. ] 
In hoi. a term aiiplied to seeds having the 
u.sual integumentary covering. 

Illduvi3e (in-du'vi-e), n. pi. [L. , clothes, from 
induo, to put on. See Indue.] In hot the 
withered leaves which remain on tlie stems 
of some plants in consequence of not being 


ch, cAain; 61i, Sc. loc/i; g, go\ j, job; 


joined to them by articulations, which allow 
of their falling off. 

Induviat© (hi-du'vi-at), a. In hot. covered 
with induviro. 

Indwell (in'dwel), v.t To abide within; to 
occupy. 

1 he Holy Gliost became a dove, uot as a symbol, 
but as a constantly indwelt form. Milman. 

Indwell (in'dwel), v.i, To dwell or exist 
in or within some place. 

Indweiler (in'dwel-^r), n. One who dwells 
in a place; an inhabitant. ‘ An house ready 
to fall on the head of the indioelUx'.* Bv, 
Hall. 

Inearth (in-6rth0, v, t. To put into tlie earth; 
to inter. 

Nor did I tlmn comply, refusing rest, 

Till I had seen in holy ground 'inearth'd 
My poor lost brother. Southey, 

Inebriant (zn-ehri-ant), a. [L. inehriam, 
inebriantis,p>pv. otinebrio. See Inebriate.] 
Intoxicating. 

Inebriant (in-ehri-ant), n. Anything tliat 
intoxicates, as opium. 

Inebriate (in-e'bri-at), ut pret. pp. 
inelriate.d; ppr. mebriating, [L. inebrio, 
mebmitum—in, iutena., and ehrio, to intoxi- 
cate, from ehrius, drunk.] 1. To make 
drunk; to intoxicate. 

The cups 

That cheer but not inebriate wait on each. Ccnvper, 

2. To disorder tlie senses of; to stupefy, or 
to make furious, frantic, or unreasonable ; 
to exhilarate; to enliven. ‘The vnehriating 
effect of popular applause.’ Macaulay. 
Inebriatet (in-e'bri-iit), v.i. To be or become 
intoxicated or stupefied. 

Fish th.it come from the Euxine Sea into the fresh 
water do inebriate and turn up tlieir bellies. Bacon. 

Inebriate <in-e'bri-at), n. An habitual 
drunkard. 

Some inebriates have their paroxysms of inebriety 
tern]in.ated by much pale urine, profuse sweats, &c. 

Dr, H. Darwin, 

Inebriate (in-e'bri-at), a. Drimk ; intoxi- 
cated. ‘Thus spake Peter as a man ine- 
briate.’ Udall. 

Inebriation (in-e'bri-a"slion), ?i. The act 
of inebriating or state of being inebriated; 
drunkenness; intoxication. 

The}’^ did preserve him from tiie inebriation of ; 
prosperity, or restrain him from indecent querulous- ■ 
ness in ativersity. Macaulay. \ 

Inebriety (in-e-brUe-ti), n. Drunkenness; 
intoxication. 

Inebrious (in-cTu’i-ns), ft. Drunk or partially 
drunk; affected by liquor. 

Inechedjt pp- [Prep, in, and echc, to add.] 
Inserted. Chaucer. 

' Inedited (in-ed'it-ed), a. [Prefix wz, not, 
and edited.'] Hot edited; unpublished; as, 
an inedited manuscript. 

Ineffability (in-ef a-bil'i-ti), xi. The condi- 
tion or quality of being ineffable; uiispeak- 
^l)l6H6SS 

Ineffable (in-ef a-bl), a. [X, iTieffaUUs—we- 
fix m, not, and effahilis, that can be spoken, 
from effoT, to s]peak.] Incapable of being 
expressed in woi’ds; as, the meffahle joys of 
heaven; the imfable glories o*f the^ Deity. 

I lose 

Myself in Him in light inepablet 
Come then, expressive Silence, muse His praise, 
Thomson. 

Syn. Unspeakable, unutterable, inexpres- 
sible, indescribable. 

Ineffableness (in-efa-bl-nes),?i. The quality 
of being ineffable or zinutterable; imspeak- 
ciljlciicss 

Ineffabies ( in-ef a-blz), n. Trousei's. 

[Colloq. slang.] 

Ineffably (in-ef a-bli), adv. In an ineffable 
manner; in a maimer not to be expressed 
in words; unspeakably- 

He all his Father full expressed 

into his face received, Milton, 

Ineffaceable (in-ef-fas^a-bl), a. [Pi’efix in, 
not, and effaceahle.] JSfot effaceable; in- 
capable of being effaced. 

Ineffaceably (iu-ef-fas'a-bli), adv. In an 
ineffaceable manner; so as not to be efface- 
able, 

Ineffectible t (in-ef-fektfi-bl), a. Imprac- 
ticable, Bp. Hall. 

Ineffective (in-ef-fekf iv), a. [.Pi’eflx in, not. 
and effective,] 1. Not effective; incapable of 
producing any effect or the effect intended; 
inefficient; useless. 

The word of God, without the spirit, is a dead and 
iiiejffective letter. . yer. Taylor. 

2. Weak; impotent ; wanting energy. 

Virtue hates weak and minds, yer. Taylor, 

Ineffectively (in-ef-feiifiv-li), adv. In an 
ineffective manner; without effect; ineffi- 
ciently. 
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Ineffectiveness (in-ef-fekt'iv-ne.s), n. (Quality 
of being ineffective. 

Ineffectual (in-ef-fek'tu-al), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and effectual,] Not effectual; uot pro- 
ducing tile proper effect, or not aiilc to pro- 
duce tlie proper effect; inefficient; weak; as, 
im ineffectual xemcily. 

The most careful endeavours do not al\vay.s meet 
with success; and eveji our blessed Saviour’s premeij- 
ing, w ill) spake as never man spake, was inejpctieab 
to many. Stiiliu^fiecL 

— Ineffectual, Xnefficaciotis, See undur 
Inefficacious, —Syn. Inefficient, ineffec- 
tive, ineilieacious, vani, fruitless, weak. 
Ineffectually (in-ef-felftu-al-li), adv. In 
an ineffectual manner; without effect; in 
vain. 

Ineffectnalnessfin-ef-fek'tu-al-ries), w. The 
condition or quality of being ineff'ectunl; 
want of effect or of power to produce it; in- 
efficacy. 

St. James speaks of the inejfectualness of some 
men's devotion. IVake, 

Ineffervescence (iu-efffir-ves'^ens), n. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and effermHceme.] Want of 
effervescence; a state of not effervescing, 
Ineffervescent (in-effer-ves'^ent), a. [Pre- 
fix m, not, and effermseent] Not efferves- 
cent or effervescing; not susceptible of effer- 
vescence. 

Ineffervescibility (in - ePfdr-vesfi->)il"i-ti ), 
n. The quality of being ineffervescible. 
laeffervescible (in-ef fer-ves’T-bl), a, [Pre- 
fix in, not, and efferv&seible,] Not capable 
or susceptible of eft' ervesceiiee. 
Inefficacious (in-effi-ktV'sIius), a. [Prefix 
ip, uot, and efficacious.] Not efficacious; 
not having power to poduce the effect 
desired or the proper effect; of inadequate 
power or force. 

Is not that better than always to have tlie rod in 
hand, and, by frequent use, misapply and render 
this u-seful remedy? Lathe. 

—Hieffectual, Inefficacious, Ineffectual pro- 
perly means non-productive of effect, non- 
productive of the required or desired effect; 
mefficacious, incapable of protiucing effects, 
not sufficient to bring about the desired 
i'’esult ; but the word.s are .sometimes used 
synonymously. 

Inefficaciously ( in-ef ' fi-ka'^shus-li ), a dv. 
In an inefficacious manner; without efficacy 
or effect. 

luefficaciousness (in-ef'fi-k5."shus-nes), n. 
Tlie condition or quality of being ineftica- 
eious; want of effector of power to produce 
the effect. 

luefficacy (in-efffi-ka-si), n. [Prefix in, not> 
and efficacy, ,L. effmeia,] Want of efficacy 
or power to produce the desired or proper 
effect; inefficiency; iueffectualiiess; failure 
of effect. 

The inepicttcy was soon proved, like that of many 
similar medicines. Dr, Gregory. 

Inefficiency (m-ef-if.shen-si), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being inefficient; want 
of efficiency; want of power or exertion of 
power to produce the effect; inefiicacy. 

Numerous texts affirm this total insensibility and 
inejfficiency of all such entities in tlie most absolute 
terms. Law. 

Inefficient (izi-ef-fl'shent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, aud elficient] Not efficient: ia) uot 
producing the effect; inelfiuacious. 

He is as insipid ia his pleasures, as inefficient in 
everj'thing else, Chesterjield. 

(b) Incapable of or indisposed to effective 
action; effecting nothing; as, an inefficient 
force. 

Inefficiently (in-ef-fl''shent-li). adv. In- 
effectually; without effect. 

Inelaborate (in-e-IaVo-zvit), [Prefix in, 
not, and elaborate,] Not elaborate; not 
wrought w’ith care. 

Inelastic (iu-e-Ias'tik), a. [Prefix i?i, not, 
and ela,stic.] Not elastic; w^aiiting elasticity; 
nnela.stie. 

Inelasticity (in-e'ias-tis'T-ti), n. [Pi’efix in, 
not, and elasticity.] The absence of elas- 
ticity; the want of elastic poorer. 
Inelegance, Inelegancy (in-ePe-gans, in- 
ePe-gan-si), n. [L. inelegantia ; IT. inm- 
gance.] 1. The condition or quality of 
being inelegant; want of elegance; want of 
beauty, polish, refinement, symmetry, or 
the like ; want of anything required by a 
correct taste. ‘Confessed inelegance of 
hand/ Camthorn. 

She was conspicuous from the notorious inelegance 
of her figure. T* Hook. 

2. That which is inelegant; as, there are a 
great many Inelegancies in the style of the 
book. 
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Inelegant (iri-eVe-gaut), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and elegant; 1*, imlegnnSt inelegantis, in- 
elegant.] Not elegant; wanting in beauty, 
polish, refinement, symmetry, ornament, or 
the like; wanting in anything which correct 
taste requires. ‘Inelegant translations. 
Broome. 

What Qrdur, so contrived as not to mis 
TaBtes not well joined, inelej^ant Milton, 

Jaelegantly (in-el'e-gant-li), alo. In an 
inelegant or unbecoming manner; coarsely; 
roughly. ‘Piniiacletl, not inelegantly, with 
a fiourishecl cross.' T. Wartun. 

Nor will lie, if he have the least taste or applica- 
tion, talk inelegantly. Chestetjield, 

Ineligibility (in-el'i-ji-hiri-ti), n. Con- 
dition of being ineligible ; incapacity of being 
elected to an office; state or quality of not 
being worthy of choice. 

Ineli^bie (iii-eFi-ji-bl),a. [Prefix hi, not, and 
eligible, ] N ot eligible ; not capable of being 
elected to an office; not worthy to be chosen 
or preferred; not expedient. 

Ineligibly (in-ePi-ji-bli), adv. In an ineli- 
gible manner. 

Ineloquent (in-elo-kwent), a, [Prefix in, 
not, and ' eloquent. ] Not eloquent ; not 
fluent, graceful, or pathetic; not persua- 
sive; as, an ineloquent speaker; m inelo- 
qmnt sermon. 

Nor are thy lips ungraceful, sire of men, 

Nor tongue Milton, 

Ineloquently (in-e'lO-kwent-li), adv. In an 
ineloquent manner ; without eloquence. 
Ineluctablet(in-e-liik'ta-bl), [L. ineluet- 
ctliiZ is— prefix in, not, and eluctabilis, that 
may be escaped from by struggling, from 
eluctor, to struggle out, to surmount— c, ex, 
out of, and hietor, to struggle, to sti'ive.j 
Not to be resisted by struggling; not to be 
surmounted or overcome. 

Inellidible (in-e-ltid'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and eludible.] Not eludible; incapable of 
being eluded or defeated. ‘Ineludihle de- 
monstrations.' Glanville. 

Inenibryonate (m-em'bri-on-at), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and embryonate.] Not enibryoiiate; 
not formed in embryo. 

Inenarrable (in-e-nar'ra-bll.a;. [L. inenar- 
rabilis—’i>xet.x in, not, and enarrahilis, that 
may be related, from enarro, to explain in 
detail. See Enarrawon. ] Incapable of 
being narrated or told. 

Inept (in-eptO, a. [L. iwefix in, 

not, and apim, fit, apt.] l. Not apt or fit; 
unfit; unsuitable; improper; unbecoming. 

Mere sterile matter, such as was wholly aiid 
improper for the formation of vegetabies. 

JV^oodwarct. 

2. Foolisli; silly; impertinent; absurd; non- 
sensical. 

To view attention as a special state of intelligence, 
and to distinguish it from consciousness, is utterly 
inept. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

In^pti (in-eptl), w. [See Inept.] C, L. 
Bonaparte’s name for the tribe of birds to 
which the extinct dodo {Didm ineptm) 
belonged. 

Ineptitude (in-ep'ti-tud), n. [L. ineptitudo, 
from iaeptus. unsuitable, imflt. See Inept.] 
The comlition or quality of being inept: 
(fit) unfitness; inaptitude; unhecoraiiigness; 
imsiiitableness. 

There is an ineptitude to motion from too great 
laxity, and ah ineptitude to motion from too great 
tension, Arbiithnot, 

(h)EoQliabness; folly; nonsense. 

Ineptly (in-ept'ii), adv. Unfitly; unsuitably; 
foolishly. 

Inertness <in-ept'nes), n. Unfitness ; in- 
eptitude. ‘Miserable ineptness of infancy. ‘ 
H, 3Tore. : 

Inequable (in-e‘kwa-bl), u. [Prefix in, not, 
equable.] Not equable; unequable. 
Inequal (in-e'kwal), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
equal.] Not equal; unequal; uneven; vari- 
ous. ‘The inegwfitZ fates.* Shenstone. 
Inequality (in-e-kwoll-ti), n, [Prefix in, 

■ not, md egualitp.] 1. The condition or 
quality of being mequal or unequal; differ- 
ence or want of equality in any respect ; 
want of uniformity; diversity; disparity; as, 

' an inequality in size or stature; an inequal- 
. ity of numbers or of power; inequality at 
distances or of motions; the inequalities of 
social status. 

Inequality of air is ever an enemy to health, 

■ ; Bacon, 

% Unevenness; want of levelness; an eleva- 
tion or a depression of a surface; as, the 
inequalities of the surface of the earth or 
of a marble slab.— 3. Insufficiency for any 
office or purpose; inadequacy; ineompe- 
■■ tency.;^',,/ 


The great inequality oi alf things to the appetites 
of a rational sou! appears from thi.s, that in all worldly 
things a man finds not half the pleasure in the 
actual possession that he iiroposed in the expecta- 
tion. South. 

4. In ast/ron, the deviation in the motion of 
a planet or satellite from its uniform mean 
motion. — 5. In alg. an expression of two 
imeqiial quantities connected by either of 
the signs of inequality > or < ; thus, 
a > h, signifying that a is greater than b, 
and a < b, that a is less than h, are W4- 
equalities. 

Inequation (in-e-kw:Vshon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and equatwi.] In 7nath. an inequality. 
See INEQUALITY, 5. 

Inequidistant (in-e-kwi-dis'tant), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and eqiddistaiit.} Not equidis- 
tant; not being equally distant. 
Inequilateral (in-e'kwi-lat"er-al), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and equilateral.] Not equilat- 
eral; having unequal sides, as a triangle; 
sj>ecifically, in zool. having the two sides 
unequal, as in the case of the shells of the 
ordinary bivalves(Lamellihranchiata). Wlien 
applied to the shells of the Foraminifera, it 
implies that the convolutions of the shell do 
not lie in the same plane, but are obliquely 
wound round an axis. 

Inequilobate (m-e''kwi-16"bat), a, [L. in, 
not, eequus, equal, and E. lobate.] Having 
unequal lobes. 

Inequitable (in-e'k\vit-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and equitable.] Hot equitable; not 
just 

The proportions seemed not ineqtHtahle. Burke. 

Inequltate t (in* e'kwit-at), v. t. [L. inequito, 
inequitatum, to ride over— prefix in, in or 
upon, and equito, to ride,] To ride on; to 
ride over or through. Sir T. More. 
Inequivalve, Inequivalvular ( in*e ' kwi- 
valv, in-e'kwi-valv"u-li^r), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and equivalve, eqidvakmlai'.] Having un- 
equal valves, as the shell of the common 
oyster. 

Ineradicable (in-e-radfik-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and eraciieable.] Not eradicable; 
incapable of being eradicated. 

The bad seed thus sown Ineradicable. 

Lord Lytton. 

Ineradicably (in-e-radfi-ka-bli), adv. So as 
not to be eradicated, 

Inergetic, Inergetical (in-^r-iePil?:, m-6r- 
jet'ik-al), a. [Badly formed from prefix in, 
not, and energetic,] Not energetic; having 
no energy. 

Inergetically {in-6r-jetik-al-li), adv. In an 
inergetic manner; without energy. 

Inerm, Inermoiis (in-6rm‘, in-6rm^us), a. 
[Xj. inei'mis, and prefix wi, not, 

and arum, amas.] In hot unarmed; desti- 
tute of prickles or thorns, as a leaf. 
Inerrability (in-eria-biFi-ti), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being inerrable; freedom 
or exemption from error or from the pos- 
sibility of erring; infallibility. 

I cannot allow their wisdom such a completeness 
and inerrability as to exclude myself from judging. 

Eikon Basilike. 

Inerrable (in-eria-bl), a. [Prefix wt, not, 
and ejTafcZc.] Incapable of erring; exeirqit 
from error or mistake; infallible. 
Inerrableness (in-eria-bl-jies), n. Inerra- 
bility (which see). 

Infallibility and is assumed and in- 
closed by Che Romish Church. Hantnmtd. 

Inerrably (in-er'a-bli), adv. With security 
from error; infallibly. 

Inerrancy (in-eriran-si), w. Freedom from 
error. ‘By denying the inspiration and in- 
ejTftucy of writings.' Dr. 0. Wordsworth. 
Inerratic (in-er-rat'ik), a. [Prefix not, 
and en'atic.] Not erratic or wandering; 
fixed. 

IneiTingly (in-er'ing-li), adv. [Prefix in, 
not, and m’.J Without error, mistake, or 
deviation. Glanville. 

Inert (in-6rt0, a. [Jj. iners, inertU, unskilled, 
inactive— in, not, and ars, acquired skill, 
art.] 1, Destitute of the power of moving 
itself, or of active resistance to motion im- 
pressed; as, matter is mert.— 2. Not moving 
or acting; indisposed to move or act; slug- 
gish; inactive. 

They can boast but little virtue ; and 
Through plenty, lose in morals what they gain 
In manners, victims Qf luxurious ease. Cowper. 
■—Ine.Tt, Inactive, Sluggish. Inert refexs 
rather to the external inanifestation of a 
habit which may be either natural or in- 
duced; inactive, not exliibiting activity, 
often referring to a temporary, perhaps vol- , 
untary state ; sluggish, indicating not only I 
disinclination to exertion, but a slow and | 


torpid temperament.— Syn. Inactive, dull, 
sluggish, slothful, lazy. 

Inertia (in-erislii-a), n. [L., from iners. See 
Inert.] 1. Passiveness; inactivity; inert- 
ness. 

Men do what they were wont to do; and have im- 
mense irresolution and inertia; they obey him wlio 
has the symbols that claim obedience. Carlyle. 

2. In physics, the property of matter by 
which it retains its state of rest or of uni- 
form rectilinear motion so long as no foreign 
cause occurs to change that state; called 
also vis inertia}. The following are familiar 
examples of iiiartia: when a stone is thrown 
along a flat surface of ice, it moves further 
than when thrown along a level road, be- 
cause friction, which is a force tending to 
destroy the stone’s motion, is less on the ice; 
when a horse which has been niovdng ra- 
pidly in a straight line suddenly stops or 
shies, the rider’s inertia tends to keep him 
moving in the old direction ; tind when a 
horse suddenly gets into motion the rider's 
inertia tends to keep him in the old posi- 
tion.— S. In med. want of activity; sluggish- 
ness: a term especially applied to the con- 
dition of the uterus when it does not con- 
tract properly after parturition. 

Inertioil (in-er'shon), n. Want of activity; 
want of action or exertion; inertia; inert- 
ness. 

These vicissitudes of exertion and inertion oi the 
arterial system constitute the paroxysms of remittent 
fever. Dr, E. Darwin, 

Inertitude (in-ertT-tud), n. [L,L. inertitudo, 
inertia, from L. iners. See Inert,] Inert- 
ness (which see). 

Inertly (in-6rt''li), adv. In an inert manner; 
without activity; sluggishly. 

Suspend a while your force tnerily Btroiig". Pope. 

Inertness (in-6rPnes), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being inert, or destitute of the 
power of self-motion; that property by 
which bodies tend to persist in a state 
of rest, or of motion given to them by ex- 
ternal force. See Inertia. —% Want of 
activity or exertion; habitual indisposition 
to action or motion; s]iiggishnes,s, ‘ A state 
of silence and inertmss.' Glanville. 
Inerudite (in-e'ru-dit), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and erndite.] Not erudite; tmlearned. 
Inescatet (in-es'kiit), v.t. [L. ihesco, ines- 
catum—in, and esco, to eat, from esea, food, 
bait.] To bait; to lay a 
Y bait for; to aUure. Bur- 

U ton. 

Inescation f (in - es - ka'- 
shon), 71. 'J’he act of bait- 
ing or alluring ; tempta- 
tion. Halliwell. 
Inescutcbeon ( in - es - 
kuch'on), 71. In her. a 
Inescutcheon. small escutcheon borne 
within a shield. 

In esse (in es'se). [L.J In being; actually 
existing: distinguished from m posse or in 
potentia, which denote that a thing is not, 
but may be. 

Inessential (in-es-sen'shal), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and essential.] Not essential; unes- 
sential. 

The setting of flowers in hair, and of ribands on. 
dtysses, were also subjects of frequent admiration 
with you, not inessential to your happiness. Jiuskin. 

Inestimable (in-es'tim-a-bl), a, [Prefix m, 
not, and estiinahle. ] Not estimable; incap- 
able of being estimated or computed; espe- 
cially, too valuable or excellent to be rated 
or fully appreciated ; being above all price; 
as, inestiniahle rights. 

Heaps of pearl, 

stones, unvalued jewels. Shak, 

In the Scriptures and promises of God, written for 
our consolation and help, we feel both inestimable 
hhpe and comfort, even in the niidst of our afflictions. 

^oyee. : 

Inestimably (in-es'tim-a-bli), adv. in a 
manner not to be estimated or rated. 
Inevasible (in-e-vasT-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and evasihle.] Not evasible; incapable of 
being evaded. 

Inevidencet (in-ev'i-dens), ?i. [Prefix in, 
not, and evidence.'] Want of evidence; ob- 
scurity. - : 

Charge them, says St. Paul, that they tru.st not in 
uncertain riches, that is, in the obscurity or inevi- 
dence o? rxchet^. Barrow. 

Inevident (in-ev'i-dent), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and evident.] Not evident; not clear or 
obvious; obscure. [Bare, j 

The object of faith is inevident. Bp. Barlow. 

Inevitability (iii-ev'it-a-biFi-ti), n. The 
state of being inevitable; impossibility to be 
avoided; certainty to happen. 
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Inevitable <in-ev'it-a 4 )l), a. [Prefix, in, not, 
tsxA evitahle.] 1 , ISTot evitable; incapable of 
beinff avoided or shunned; unavoiclabie ; 
admitting of no escape or evasion; as, to die 
is the vnemtahU lot of man ; we are all sub- 
jected to many imvitable calamities. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 
Await alike the inevitable hour. Gray. 

2 . I^ot to be withstood or resisted, 
iMe charms,’ Dryden. —The inevitable, that 
which cannot be avoided; that which is cer- 
tain to happen; as, it is in vain to fight 
against the inevitable. 

Inevitableness (in-ev'it-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being inevitable. 

Inevitably (in-ev'it-a-bli), adv. Without 
, possibility of escape or evasion; unavoid- 
ably; certainly. 

How inevitably does an immoderate laughter end 
in a sigh t South, 

Inexact (in-egz-akt'), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
exaet.\ Not exact; not i>recisely correct or 
true. 

Inexactness (in-egz-alct’nes), n. Incorrect- 
ness; want of precision. 

Inexcitability (in-ek-sit'a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
state or tpialityof being inexcitable; free- 
dom from excitability; insusceptibility to 
excitement. 

Inexcitable (in-ek-sit'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and excitahle.l Not excitable; not sus- 
ceptible of excitement ; dull ; lifeless ; tor- 
pid. 

Inexcusable (in-eks-kuz'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and exeiisable.} Not excusable; incap- 
able of being excused or justified; as, inex- 
cusahle folly. 

Of all hardnesses of heart, there ts none so inexcus- 
able as that of parents towards their children. 

Sjbectatoy. 

Syn. TJnjustiflcable, unpardonable, irremis- 
sible, indefensible. 

Inexcusablehess (in-eks-kiiz'a-bl-nes), n. 
The condition oi’ quality of being inexcus- 
able or of not admitting of excuse or justifi- 
cation; enormity beyond forgiveness or pal- 
liation. 

Their ineecusableness is stsied upon the supposi- 
tion of this very thing, that they knew God, but for 
all that did not glorify him as God, South. 

Inexcusably (in-eks-kfiz''a-bli), a(fi 7 . In aii 
inexcusable manner; with a degree of guilt 
or folly beyond excuse or justification. 

Behold here wherein Eve, and after her Adam, did 
fail inexcusaMy. Harmar. 

Inexecrablet (in-ek'se-kra-bl), <i. [Prefix 
in, inteiLS. , and execmbUiyihiiili see).] Most 
execrable. * Inexecxahle dogV Shale., Mer- 
chant of Venice, iv. 1 . [This is the reading 
of the older editions; the modern editions 
have dog.’] 

Inexecutable (in-ek'se-knt^a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and Not executable; in- 

capable of being executed or performed. 
Inexecution (in-ek'se-ku'"sIion), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and exemtion.’} Want or neglect of 
execution; non-performance; as, the inexe- 
cution of a treaty. 

Inexertion (in-egz-er'shon), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and exertion.} Want of exertion; want 
of effort; defect of action. 

Inexhalable (in-egz-haPa-hl), a, [Prefix w, 
not, and eximlable. ] Not exhalable ; incapable 
of being e.xhaled or evaporated ; not eva- 
porable. 

A new-laid egg will not so easily be boiled hard, 
because it contains a great stock of humid parts 
which must be evaporated before the heat can bring 
the inexkalahle parts into consistence. 

• Sir T, Browne. 

Inexhausted (in-egz-hasPed), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and exhausted.} Not exhausted; not 
emptied, spent, or wearied; unexhausted 
Inexhaustedly (m-egz-h5'ist''ed-li), adv. 
Witiiout exhaustion. 

Inexhaustibility (in-egz-hpPi-biPT-ti), n. 
Inexhaustibleness, 

Inexhaustible (in-egz-hgst'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and exhaustible. ] N ot exhaustible ; 
incapable of being emptied,s]pent, or wearied; 
unfailing; as, an inexhaustible quantity or 
suijply of water. ‘ An inexhaustible flow of 
anecdote.’ A/fwffdiZa?/, 

Virgil, above all poets, had a stock, which I may 
call almost inexhaustible, of figurattvsi elegant, ana 
sounding words, Dryden. 

—■Inexhaustible bottle, a toy much used by 
conjurors, consists of an opacine bottle of 
sheet-iron or gutta-percha, containing within 
it generally five small phials. These cora- 
mnnicate with the exterior by five small 
holes, which can be closed by the five fingers 
of the hand. Each phial has also a small 
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neck which jiasses up into the neck of the 
bottle. A different, kind of liquor is put 
into each phial, and any one of the liquids 
can be poured out at 
pleasure by uncover- 
ing tile coiTeapond- 
ing hole, which admits 
the air to tiie bottom 
“ of the phial, and so 
permits the liquor to 
escape. 

Inexhaustibleness 
( m-egz-hn.st'i-bl-nes), 
n. The state of be- 
ing ine.xhaiistible. 

Inexhaustibly (in- 
egz - hast ' i - bli ), adv. 

In an inexhaustible 
manner or degree. 

Inexhaustive (in- 
egz-hastfiv), u. [iTe- 
fix in, not, and ex- 
haustive.} Not to be e.xhausted or sfient. 
Those arorn.'itick gales 

That inexhaustive flow continual round. Thom,son. 

Inexhaustless t (in-egz-luistles), a. That 
eaunot be exhausted; iiiex'haiistible, 
Inexist (in-egz-istO, v.i [Prefix not, and 
exist] Not to exist. 

Inexistence (iu-egz-ist'ens), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and existence.] Want of being or exist- 
ence; non-existence. 

He calls up the heroes of former ages from a state 
of inexistence to adorn and diversify his poeni. 

Broome. 

Inexistencet (in-egz-ist'ens), %. [Prefix in, 
in, and existence.] Existence in; inherence. 

Concerning these gifts, we must observe also, that 
there was no small diflerence amongst them, ,is to 
the manner of their inexistence in the persons who 
had them. South. 

laexistent ( in-egz-ist'ent ), a, [ Prefix in, 
not, and existent] Not having being; not 
existing. 

Inexisteutt (in-egz-ist’ent), a. [Prefix in, 
in, and existent] Existing in sometliiug 
else ; inherent. Jloyle. 

Inexorability (in-eksh-ra-bil"i-ti), 71. The 
quality of being inexorable or unyielding 
to entreaty. 

Your father's inexorahility not only grieves but 
I amazes me. yohnson. 

Inexorable (in-eks'o-ra-bl), a. [Prefix m, no t, 
and exiyraUe.] Not exoi’able ; incapable of 
being persuaded or moved by entreaty or 
prayer; too firm and determined in purpose 
to yield to supplication ; unyielding ; un- 
bending; unchanging; as, an inexorable 
prince or tyrant; an inexorable judge. 'In- 
exorable equality of laws.' Gibbon. ‘The 
hidden overruling presence of inexoi’able 
moral powers.’ Dr. Cap'd. 

You are more inhuman, Ktore inexorable, 

O, ten times more, than tigers of Hyrcania. S/tah. 

—Inexo 7 'aUe, DifiexiUe. hiexordhle, wdiat 
no entreaty can bend; what noth- 

ing can bend.— S yn. Inflexible, immovable, 
unrelenting, relentless, implacable, irre- 
concilable. 

luexorableuess (in-eks’o-ra-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being inexorable. 

Inexorably (in-eks'o-ra-bli), adv. In an in- 
exorable manner; so as to he immovable by 
entreaty. 

Inexpoctation (in-ek-spejkt-iVshon), n, [Pre- 
fix in, not, and expectation.] State of hav- 
ing no expectation. Feltham. 

Inexpected (in-ek-spekt'ed), a. [Prefix fa, 
not, and expected.] Not expected; unex- 
pected. 

harms do hurt us most. .biyd. 

Inexpectedlyt (in-ek-spekt’ed-li), adv. Un- 
expectedly. 

Such marvellous light opened itself iuex/>ecledly to 
us. Bjf, Hall. 

Inexpedience, Inexpediency (in-eks-pe'di- 
ens, in-eks-pe'di-on-si), 7 \. The condition or 
quality of being inexpedient; want of expe- 
dience or expediency; want of fitness or 
appropriateness ; impropriety ; unsuitable- 
ness to the purpose; as, the inexpedkim of 
a measure is to be determined by the pro- 
spect of its advancing the purpose intended 
or not. 

It is not the rigour but the inexpediency of laws 
and acts of authority which makes them tyrannical. 

Paley. 

Inexpedient (in-eks-pe'di-ent), a. ^ [Prefix 
171, not, and ea;pedifi?it] Not expedient; not 
tending to promote a purpose ; not tending 
to a good end ; unfit ; inappropriate ; im- 
proper; unsuitable to time and place ; as, 
whatever tends to retard or defeat success , 
in a good cause is inexpedient j 
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I If it was not unlawful, yet it was highly inexpedient, 
j to use those ceremonies. Burnet. . 

• Inexpediently ( in - cks - pe 'di - enfc - 1 i ), 

Not expediently; unfitly. 

Inexpensive (in-ek-spensTv), a. [Prefix m, 
not, and expendve.] Not expensive. 
Inexperience (in-eks-pSTi-ens), n. [Prefix 
Dt, not, and expodence.} Want of exfierience 
or experimental knowledge; as, tlie inexpe- 
ne7ice of youth. 

Prejudice and self-sufitciency naturally proceed 
from inexperience of the world atid ignonance of 
mankind, Jddisan. 

Inexperienced (iu-eks-peTi-enst), a. Not 
experienced; not having experience; un- 
skilled. ‘ Inexperienced youth. ' Coivper. . 
Inexpert (in-eks-pert'), a. [Prefix m, not, 
and expert.] Not expert; not skilled ; des- 
titute of knowledge or dexterity derived 
from practice. Tnexpert in iirnis. ' AInmside. 
'In letters and in laws not inexpert' Frior. 
Inexpertness (in-eks-iiert'nes), a. Want of 
expertnes.s. 

Inexpiable (in-eks’pi-a-lfi), a. [Prefix m, 
not, and expiahle.] Not expiublei (ujatimit- 
ting of no atonement or satisfaction; as, an 
inex-piable crime or offence. (A) Not to be 
mollified or appeased by atonement; im- 
placable, ' Diexpiablc war.’ Burke. 

Love seeks to have love ; 

My love howcouklst thou hope, who took'st the w«iy 
T pmisst in inexpiable IraOi't Miltan. 

Inexpiableness (in-eks'pi-a-bl-nes), n. State 
of being iiie.xpiable. [Hare. ] 

Inexpiably (in-eks’pi-a-bli), ado. In an in- 
expiable manner or degree; to a degree 
that admits of no atonement. 

Inexpiatet (in-eks'pi-iit), a. Not e.xpiated; 

; not appeased; not pacified. 

To rest inexpiate were too rude a part. Chapman. 

Inexplainable (in-eks-plan'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and explainable,] Not explain- 
able; incapable of being exidained; inexpli- 
cable. 

Inexpleablyt (in-eks'ple-a-bli), adv. [From 
a I. cpiasi form imxpleahiUs, for inexple- 
hilis, insatiable— iw, not, and expleo, to fill 
up.] Insatiably. 

What were these harpies but flatterer.s, delators, 
and the covetous? Sandys. 

Inexplicability (in-eks^pli-ka-biri-ti), n. 
The quality or state of being inexidicable. 

It does not allege a Platonic idea, or fictitious en- 
tity, which esplaius the vertebrate skeleton by ab- 
sorbing into itself all the inexplicability . 

Herbert Spencer. 

Inexplicable (in-eks'pli-ka-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and explicable.] Not explicable; In- 
capable of being explained or interpretetl ; 
not capable of being rendered plain and in- 
telligible; as, an meXpUcable mystery. 

Their views become v.ast and perfflexecl; to others 
inexplicable, to themselves memnm, Bnrke. ... 

Inexplicableness (in-eks'pli-ka-bl-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being inexplicable. 
Inexplicables (in-eks’pli-ka-blz ), 71. pi. A 
euphemism for trousers; inexpres-sibles; un- 
mentionables; indescribables. ‘ light inex- 
pffca&fes without a spot,’ Uic/ire/is. 
Inexplicably (in-eks’pli-ka-bli), adv. In an 
inexplicable manner ; so as not to be ex- 
plained. 

Inexplicit (in-eks-plisfit), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and explicit] Not explicit; not clear in 
statement; not clearly stated. 

Inexplorable (in-eks-pl 6 ria-bl), a. [Prefix 
m, not, and explm'e.] Not explorable ; in- 
capable of being explored, searched, or dis- 
covered. 

Inexplosive (in-eks-plo’siv), a. [Prefix m, 
not, and explo&me.] Not liable to explode 
or burst with a loud report. 

Ine:^losive (in-eks-plo’siv), 71. A substance 
which is not liable to explode or suddenly 
burst with a loud report. 

Inexposure (iu-eks-po'zhui’), 71. [Prefix m, 
not, and expostire.] A state of not heing 
exposed. 

Inexpressible (m-eks-presT-ld), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and expressible from ca;prm.] Not 
expressible; not capable of expression ; not 
to be littered; unspeakable; unutterable; as, 
i 7 iexpreMihU grief, joy, or pleasure. 

Distance inexpressible 

By numbers that have name. Milion. 

Syn. Unspeakable, unutterable, ineffable, 
indescribable. 

Inexpressibles (in-eks-pres'i-blz), 7i.pl. A 
euphemism for trousers; indescribables; un- 
mentionables; inexplicables. 

Have you never observed, through my inexpress- 
ibles, a large prominency, which, as it was not at all 
painful, and very little trotibiesonie, I had strangely 
neglected for many years ? Gibbon, 


ch, cAain; eh. Sc. locA; g, po; jjoh; fl, jFt. ton; ng, sinp; th, to; th, tMu; w, twig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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IneXpressilDly (iii-eks-pres'i-l)li)j adv. In an 
inexpressible manner or degree; unsiieak- 
ably; unutterably. « • 

laexpressive (in-eks-preis'iv), «. fPrefix vn, 
not, and expressive.] 1. Not expressive; not 
expressing or tending to express; wanting 
expression. 

The inexpressive semblance of Iiimself. 

Akenside. 

2. Not to be expressed; inexpressible; inef- 
fable. 

The tftexpresszve strain 
Li/Tiises its enchantment. Akenside, 

Inexpressiveness (in-eks-pres^iv-nes), n. 
The state or (iiiality of being inexpressive. 
Inexpugnable (in-eks-puii'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and expuQnahle.] Not expugnable; 
not to be subdued by force; not to be taken 
by assault; impregnable. ‘Inexpugnable 
strength.’ Burke. 

Inexsiiperable (in-ek-su"per-a-bl), a. [L. 
inexsuperahiUs—yve^ni in, not, and exsuper- 
aUlis, that may be surmounted, from exnn- 
pero, to surmount— ea:, intens., and supero, 
to go over, surmount, from super, above.] 
Not to be passed over or surmounted, 
Inextended (in-eks-tend^ed), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and extended.] Not extended; having 
no extension. 

Inextension (in-ebs-ten'shon), [Prefix 
in, not, and extension.] Want of extension; 
nnextended state. 

Inextermiuatole ( in - eks - 1 er ' min-a - bl), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and extermindble.] Not ex- 
temiiiiable ; incapable of being extermin- 
ated. 

luextinct (in-ek-stingktO, a. [Prefix in, not, 
and extinct. ] N ot extinct or quenched, 
Inextingiiiblet (in-ek-sting'gwi-bl), a. In- 
extinguishable, Sir T. 3{ore. 
Inextinguishable (in-ek-sting'gwisli-a-bl), 
a, [Prefix in, not, and exUnguishable.] Not 
extinguishable ; incapable of being extin- 
guished; unquenchable; as, inextinguish- 
able flame, thirst, or desire. "In beams of 
inextinguishable light.’ Cowper. 
Inextinguishably (in-ek-sting’gwish-a-bU), 
adv. In an inextinguishable maimer; so as 
not to be extinguished. 

InextirpaMe (in-ek-st6i’p’'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and extirpable.] Not extixpable; not 
to be extirpated. 

Inextricable <in-eks'tri-ka-bl ), a, [ Prefix 
in, not, and extriccible.) Not extricable; in- 
capable of being extricated, untied, or dis- 
entangled; not to be freed from intricacy or 
perplexitj^; not permitting extrication; as, 
im inextrieahle knot or difficulty. ‘ Lost in 
the wihHncaJincaftZe maze.’ Blackrnore. 
Inextricableness (in-eksTri-ka-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being inextricable. 
Inextricably (in-okaTri-ka-bli), adv. In an 
inextricaiile manner ; so as not to be extri- 
cated. ‘Inextricably puzzled.’ Bentley. 

The restlietic and religious elements were inextri- 
cably interwoven. Dr. Caird. 

luexuperable t (in-ek-su'per-a-bl), a. In- 
exsuperable {which see), 
lueye (in-P), v. t. [Prefix in, and eye.] To in- 
oculate; to propagate, as a tree or plant, by 
the insertion of a bud. 

Infabricatedt (in-fab’rik-at-ed), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and fabricated.^ Not fabricated; 
imfabricated; unwrought 
Uifallibilisni (in-faRi-bil-izm), n. Sup- 
port of or adherence to the Eoinan Catholic 
dogma of the infallibility of the pope. 

The unfortunate bishops were, in fact and not in 
name, and in spite of their earnest entreaties for re- 
lease, kept ‘ prisoners of the Vatican’ during tiic pes- 
^ tjlential heats of June and July, till the victory of 
was achieved. Sat. Rev, 

InfallibiliBt (in-falT-bil-ist), n. In the R, 
Cath. Qh. one who maintains the dogma of 
the infallibility of the pope. 

InfalHbilist (in-fan-bil-ist), a. Of or per- 
taining to the dogma of papal infallibility, 
or its supporters. 

We can understand now something of the 'PiuS- 
cult,’ or as others , have styled it, Lainaism, said to 
be practised at Rome, which must in fairness be al- 
lowed to be a perfectly legitimate corollary of the 
it^faliiMlist dogsiVLi Sat, Rev. 

lufaHibility, Infallibleness (in-faVi-biF- 
i-ti, in-falT-bl-nes), n. The quality of being 
infallible or incapable of error or mistake; 
entire exemption from liability to error; 
inerrability. 

JnfalHMlity is the highest perfection of the know- 
ing faculty, and consequently the firmest degree of 
assent. Tillotsojt, 

— Infallibility of the Church of Rome, the 
dogma that the Chiircli as a whole is not 
suffered by the Holy Ghost to fall into error. 
■—IixfallibiUty of the pope, the dogma, first 


established as an article of faith by the 
Ecumenical Council which met at Home in 
1870, that the pope when speaking ex cathe- 
dra, upon matters of faith or morals, though 
not in council, is infallible. 

Infallible (in-fari-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
ami fallible.] Not fallible : (a) not capable 
of erring ; entirely exempt from liability to 
mistake ; unerring. ‘ Of opinion that their 
infallible master has a right over kings.’ 
Dryden. (b) Affording or supplying cer- 
tainty; perfectly reliable; certain; as, in- 
fallible evidence; infallible success. 

To whom also he showed himself alive after his 
passion by many infallible proofs. Acts i. 3. 

Infallibly (in-f alT-bli), adv. In an infallible 
manner; without failure or mistake; cer- 
tainly; surely; unfailingly. 

Infamet {in-famO< II-'- infamo, to bring 
into ill repute, to defame, from inf amis, ill 
spoken of, infamous— ru, riot, and fama, 
fame, good report.] To defame. 

Hitherto obscur’d, infanied 
And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 
Created. Milton. 

Infamed (in-famd'), p. and a. Defamed or 
disgraced ; specifically, in her. a term used 
to express a lion or other beast which has 
lost its tail. 

Infamize (infa-miz), v. t. To make infamous. 
[Eare.] . 

Is some knot of riotous .slanderers leagued 
To infamise the name of the king’s brotlier? 

Coleridge, 

Infamonize (in-fam'on-iz), v.t. To brand 
with infamy; to defame. 

Dost thou iftfanionise roe among potentates? thou 
shaft die. Shale. 

[A word ludicrously formed by Shalcspere, 
and put into the mouth of Armado in Love's 
Labour's Lost] 

Infamous (in'fa-mus), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and/awous; L, inf amis, ill spoken of, infa- 
mous.] 1. Of ill report; having a reputation 
of the W'orst kind; base ; scandalous; noto- 
riously vile ; odious ; detestable; as, an in- 
fannous liar ; an infamous rake or gambler; 
Lfamous conduct; an infamous vice. 

TO say the truth, tins fact was infamous. Shah. 
Men the most are fond of fame, 

And those >viio fear not guilt yet start at shame. 

Churchill. 

2 : Branded with infamy by conviction of a 
crime.— a t Having a bad name, as involving 
danger or difficulty. 

Huge forests and unharboured heaths, 

hills, and sandy perilous wilds. 

Milton, 

Syn. Detestable, odious, scandalous, dis- 
gi’aceful, base, shameful, ignominious, vile, 
execrable, heinous. 

Infamously (inTa-mus-li), adv, 1, .In a man- 
ner or degree to render infamous; scandal- 
ously; disgracefully; sliamefiiny.— 2. With 
open reproach. 

Infamousness (in'fa-mus-nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being infamous; infamy. 
Infamy (in'fa-mi), n. [L. infamia, ill fame, 
ill report, from infamis, infamous— tn, not, 
aiid/«7«.«, fame, good report.] 1. Total los.s 
of reputation ; public reproach or disgrace ; 
bad repute. 

Wilful perpetrations of unworthy actions brand with 
most indelible characters of infamy the name and 
memory to posterity. Rikon Basilike. 

2. The quality of being infamous ; disgrace- 
fuliiess;' scaiidalousiieBs; extreme baseness 
or vileness ; as, the infamy of an action.— 

3. In law, that loss of character or public 
disgrace which a convict incurs, and hy 
which a person in certain cases was formerly 
rendered incapable of being a -witness or 
juror. 

Infancy (iuTan-si), n. [I. infantia, inability 
to speak— hence, infancy, from infans, in- 
fantis, that cannot speak. See Infant.] 

1. The state of being an infant; earliest 
period of life. 

The babe yet lies iu smiling infancy. Milton. 

2. In English law, the period from a person's 
birth till he is twenty-one years of age; non- 
age; minority.— 3. The first age of anything; 
the beginning or early period of existence ; 
as, the infancy of a college or of a charitable 
soci^ety; tho wfancy of agriculture, of manu- 
factures, or of commerce. * In the i'nfamy 
. . . ofEome.’ Arbutimot, 

Infandous t (in-fand'us), a. [L. infandus, 
unspeakable— Ml, not, and fari, to speak.] 
Too odious to be expressed. 

This custom of swearing, I observe, 

reigns in England lately more than anywhere else. 

Howell. 

Infangthef (in-fang'thef), n. [A. Sax. mi- 
fangen-theof—in, fangan, to take, and 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


f/ieb/, thief.] In old English law, the pri- 
vilege of the lord of a manor to judge 
thieves taken on his manor. 

Infant (in'fant), n. [L. infans, inf antis, that 
cannot speak, an infant— prefix in, not, and 
fari, to speak. See Fame.] 1. A child dur- 
ing tlie first two or three years of its life; a 
yoiing child. 

Such is thy audacious wickedness ... 

As very ««yi*«/f.Drattle of thy pride. Shak. 

2. In English law, a person not of full age, 
or under the age of twenty-one years, whose 
acts the law, in many cases, pronounces 
void, or null, or voidable, that is, good until 
dissent had, and which may be ratified, after 
the infant's attaining full age, or set aside 
at the infant’s option.— 3. f A noble youth; a 
cliilde (which see). 

The in/a7tt (Artliur) hearkened ... to her tale, 
Spetiser, 

The noble iufajxt (Rinaldo) stood a space 
Confused, speechless. Fairfax. 

Infant (infant), a. Pertaining or suitable 
to, or designed for, infancy or the first period 
of life; young; tender; as, an infant scliool; 
infant strength. 

Within the wfant rind of this small flower 
Poison hath residence and medicine power. Skak, 

Infant! (infant), a. f. To procreate, produce, 
or bring forth, as an infant ; hence, to pro- 
duce. 

But newly was he iu/anted, 

And yet already he was sought to die. 

G. Fletcher. 

If we be not blind at home, we may as well perceive 
that this worthy motto, No bishop, no king, is of the 
same batch, and itf aided out of the same fear.s. 

Milton. 

Infanta (in-fanf a), n. In Spain and Portu- 
gal, any princess of the royal blood, except 
the eldest daughter when heiress apparent. 
Infante (in-fanf a), n. In Spain and Portu- 
gal, any son of the king, except the eldest 
or lieir-apparent. 

Infanthood (infant-hud), The state of 
being an infant; infancy. 

Infariticidal (in-fantf-sid"al), a. Eclating 
to infanticide. 

Infanticide (in-fantf-sid), n. [L. infanti- 
cidiuni — infans, inf antis, an infant, and 
ccedo, to IdlL] The murder of an infant; 
specifically, the destraction of a child, either 
newly born or in the course of parturition;- 
child-mitrder. 

Infanticide (in-fantf -sid), n, [L. infanticida 
—infans, inf antis, an infant, and cmdo, to 
kill.] A slayer of infants. 

Christians accounted those to be infanticides . . . 
who did but onb'- expose tlieir own infants. Potter. 

Infantile (infant-il), a. [L. infa7itilis, rer- 
tainingtoinfauts,!!*^!] infaiis. SeelN.F7iNT-] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of infancy 
or an infant; pertaining to the first period 
of life. ‘Children . . . however immature 
or even inf antile.' Burke. 

Infantine (infant-in), a. Pertaining to in- 
fants or to young children; infantile. 

The sole comfort of hs-s declining years, almost iu 
imbecility. Burke, 

Infantlike (iufant-lik), a. Like an infant, 
or what belongs to «aii infant. 

Your zibilities are too infantlike for doing much 
alone, Shak. 

Infantly (infant-li), a. Like a child; in- 
fantile; childish. 

He utters such single matter in so infantly 

Beau. Rr FI. 

Infantry (infant-ri), n. [Fr. infanterie, Sp. 
and It. infant&i'-ia. It. fanteria, infantry, 
from Sp. and It. infa7ite, lt.f a7ite, a young 
person, a foot-soldier, from L. infans, in- 
f antis, an infant. The meaning of infa7ite, 
fante, appears first to have been a child, 
then a page to a knight, then an armed 
attendant who guarded the person of a 
knight or prince, then a foot -soldier,] 

l. Mint, the soldiers or troops that serve 
on foot, as distinguished from cavalry; as, a 
company, regiment, or brigade of 

2.1 Infants in general; a collection of cliil- 
xlren. ' . 

There’.s a schoolmuister 
Hang.s all his school with his sharp sentences, 
And'o’er the execution place hatli painted 
Time whipt, as terror to t\\t infantry. B, gtonson, 

Infarcet (in-fiirs’), v.t. [L. lu/ai’cte— prefix 

m, into, and farcio, fartam, farctum, far- 
sum, to stuff.] To stuff, ‘His face inf arced 
with rancour.’ Ehjot, 

Infarct (inf ilrkt), 71 . [L. in, in, and farcio, 
farctu7n, to stuff. ] In surg. that which 
stuffs ; a coagulation of blood in a vein or 
artery, especially an artery, such as to im- 
pede or stop the circulation. 


oil, pound; u, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. fey. 


Fate, fitr, fat, fg.!!; 
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Infarction (in-fai*k'3hon), n. (See Infarce,] 
The act of stuffing or lining ; constipation ; 
speciflcally, in med. a repletion of canals or 
cavities by any substance, which is morbid 
either from quantity or quality. Harvey. 
InfasMonahle (in-fa'shon-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
iiif not, and/asii'iona.6fe,] Not fashionable; 
unfashionable. 

Infatigable t (in-fat'i-ga-bl), a. [Prefix in, 

■ not, andfatigable.] Not fatigable; indefat- 
igable. 

Th’ hand that never ceas’d. Daniel, 

Infatuate (in-fa'tu-at), v.t. pret. «fc pp, infa- 
mated; ppr. infatuating. [L. infatuo, in- 
ww, to make foolish— prefix Ml, intens. , 
and fatuus, foolish.] 1. To malce foolish; to 
affect with folly; to weaken the intellectual 
powers of, or to deprive of sound judgment. 

The judgment of God will be verj' visible in in/a- 
ittaiing a people, ripe and prepared for destruction. 

Clarendon, 

2, To prepossess or incline to in a manner 
not justified by prudence or reason ; to in- 
spire with an extravagant or foolisli passion 
too obstinate to be controlled by reason; 
as, men are often infatuated with a love of 
gaming or of sensual pleasure.— S yn. To be- 
: sotr befool, stupefy, mislead. 

Infatuate (in-fa'tu-at), a. Infatuated. 
Infatuated (in-fa'tu-at-ed), p. and a. Af- 
fected with folly ; besotted ; e.xtremely fool- 
ish; as, an infatuated passion forcard.s.— 
Abnurd, Foolish, Irrational, Infatuated. See 
Absuhp. 

Infatuation (in-fa'tu-a"shon), ? 1 . The act 
of infatuating or state of being infatuated ; 
stupefaction;" madness; folly. 

Such i.s the infatuation of self-love, that, though in 
the general doctrine of tlie vanity of the world all 
men .'igree, yet almost every one flatters himself that 
his own case is to be an exception from the common 
rule. Dr. Blair. 

The infatuations of the sensual and frivolous part 
of mankind are amazing; hut the infatuations gI the 
learned and sophistical are incomparably more so. 

Js. Taylor. 

Infiaustiugt (in-f(ist'mg), n. [L. infaustm, 
unlucky— prefix in, not, and fauatus, lucky, 
fortunate.] The act of making unlucky. 
Bacon. 

Infeasibility, Infeasibleness (in-fez'i-bil"- 
i-fci, in-fex'i-bl-nes), n. The condition or 
quality of being infeasible; impracticability. 
Infeasible (in-fez'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and feaHiUe, j Not feasible ; not to be done ; 
incapable of accomplishment; impractic- 
able. 

It was a conviction of the king’s incorrigible and 
infatuated adherence to de.sighs which the rising 
spirit of the nation rendered utterl 5 '- infeasible, 

Hallam, 

Infect (in-fekt'), v.t. [Fr. inf eater, from L. 
injioi.o, inf ectiim, to put or dip into, to .stain 
, —Ml, into, and /mo, to make, to do.] 1. To 
taint with disease; to infuse into, as a 
healthy body, the virus or morbid matter 
of a diseased body, or any pestilential or 
noxious oxliahition or substance b.y which a 
disease produced; as, infected with small- 
pox.— 2. To taint or contaminate with mor- 
bid or noxiou.s matter; as, to in feet a lancet; 
to infect clothing; to infect an apartment. 

Infected be tlie air whereon they ride. S/iali. 

S. To communicate bad qualities to; to cor- 
rupt; to taint by the communication of any- 
thing, especially of anything noxious or per- 
nicious. 

Ai/ifc/ctirwitli the manners and the modes, Cotvper. 

4. In laic, to contammate with illegality, or 
expose to jmnalty, seizure, or forfeiture. — 
Syn. To poison, vitiate, taint, contammate, 
corrupt, pollute. 

Infect,t a. Infected. 

And in the imitation, of these twain 
..... Many are infeci. Shak. 

IMecter (in-fekt'fer), n. One who or that 
: which infects. , 

Infection (in-fek'slion), n. [Fr., from L, 
jeciio, infectionis, a dyeing, from inficio. 
See Infect.] l. The act or process of in- 
fecting; (aj the act or process by which 
poisonous matter or exhalations produce 
disease in a healthy body. 

There was a strict order against coming to those 
pits, and that was only to prevent infection. De Foe, 

(b) The act or process of tainting or affecting 
with morbid or noxious matter; as, the infec- 
tion of a lancet ; tlie infection of clothing. 

(c) The act of tainting by the coimnunication 
of anything, especially anything noxious or 
pernicious; communication of like qualities. 
Mankind are gay or serious by infection. Rambler, 
id) Contamination by illegality, as in the 
case of contraband goods.— 2. That which 
infects: {a) that which causes the communi- 


cation of disease; infectious matter; virus; 
poison. See Contagion. Qf) That which 
taints, poisons, or corrupts by communica- 
tion from one to another; as, the infection 
of error or of evil example. 

. . , , .It was her chance to light 

Anuust the gross infections of those time.',. Dryden. 

3. Mrs. Quickly's blunder for affection. 

Her husband has a marvellous to the 

little page, Shak., Merry IVives. 

Infectious (in-fek'shns), a. I Capable 
or likely to infect, or coniniimicate disease; i 
contagious ; jDestilential ; <as, an infectious \ 
fever; infectious clothing; infectious air; i 
infectious miasma. 

In a house 

Where the infectious pestilence did reign, Shak. 

2. Corrupting or tending to corrupt or con- 
taminate ; vitiating ; as, infectious vices or 
manners. 

It {the court) is necessary for the polishing of man- | 
ners, , . . but it is infectious even to tlie best morals | 
to live always in it. Dryden. 

3. In Um, contaminating with illegality; ex- 
posing to seizure and forfeiture. 

Contraband articles are said to be of an infectious 
nature. Xent. 

4. Capable of being communicated by near 
approach; easily diffused or spread from 
person to person. 

Grief as well as joy is infectious. Ld. Fames. 

Infectiously (iii-fek'shus-li), adv. In an 
infectious manner; by infection. 
Infectiousiiess (in-fek'shus-nes), n. The 
quality of being infectious ; as, the infer- 
[ tiousness of a disease, evil example, mirth, 

I or the like. 

Infective (in-fekt'iv), a. Same asIn/ccfioMU 
(which see). 

True lox'e, well considered, hath an tii/ecti‘ve power. 

Sir P, Sidney. 

Infecund (in-fe/kund), a. [Prefix m, not, and 
fecund.} Not fecund; unfruitful; not pro- 
ducing young; barren. 

The next 

Is arid, fetid, infecund, and gro.sH. C. Smart. 

Infecundity (in-fe-kund'i-ti), n. State of 
being infecund; want of fecundity; unfruit- 
fulness; barrenness. 

Infeeble (in-fe'bl), v. t, Same as Enfeeble. 
Infeftment (in-feft'ment), n. [From in, and 
feoffment} In Boots law, a terra used to 
denote the act of giving symbolical posses- 
sion of heritalile property, the legal evidence 
of which is an instrument of sasiue, .Tn- 
feftment has now become unnecessary, it 
being sufficient to register a conveyance of 
property in the register of sasines.— /ii/b/i- 
ment in .security, a temporary infeftment to 
secure payment of some debt.— /a/e/tocat 
of relief, a similar security to relieve a cau- 
tioner. 

Infelicitous (in-fe-lis'it-us), a. [Prefix m, • 
not, and.feZicifous.J Not felicitous; miser- 
able; unhappy; unfortunate. 

Infelicity (in-fe-lis'i-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and felicity ; 'Fr. inf elieiU, L. infdicitas.} 
The state of being infelicitous; {a) unhappi- 
ness; misery; misfortune. 

One of the first comforts which one neighbour ad- 
ministers to another is a relation of the like infelicity, 
combined with circumstances of greater bitterness, 
Rambler. 

(ff) TJnfavourahleness ; as, the infeUeity of 
the times or of the occasion, 

Iirfelt (in'fclt), a. [Prefix in, within, and 
felt] Felt within or deeply; heartfelt. 

The baron stood afar off. or knelt in submi-ssive, 
acknowledged, rVyt//' inferiority. Mibnaii. 

Infeodatiou (in-f ud -a'shou), n. Infeiidation 
(which see). 

Infeoff (in-fefO. Same as Enfeoff. 
Infeofment, lufeoffmeut (in-i'efmeut), n. 
Enfeoffment (which see). 

Infer (in-f6r'),ui. pret. &pp. inferred; ppr, 
inferHng. [I. infero, to bring upon or 
against, to conclude, to draw an inference— ; 
in, upon, and fero, to bear or produce.] ] 

1. f To bring on; to induce; to bring forward 

or advance, as an argument; to adduce, i ] 
' Infer fair England's peace by this alliance. ’ ] 
Shale. ■ . ■ ■ ■ I 

Full welt hath Ciifford played the orator, ^ j i 

arguments of mighty force. Shak. j •< 

2. To derive either by induction or deduc- \ 

tion *, to deduce or derive, as a fact or con- 
sequence; to conclude. U 

If we .see the prints of Imman feet on the sands of 

an unknown coast, we that the country is in- 

habited; if these prints appear to be fresh, and also 
below the level of high water, we infer that the in- J 
habitants are at no great distance. Is. 7'aylor. 

3. f To Show; to prove; to demonstrate. 

This doth the zeal I had to see him. Shak, 


INFEROBRANCHIATA 

Inferable (in-fdria-bl), a. Capable of being 
inferred or deduced from premises ; infer- 
rible. _ 

A sufticient argument . . . is inferable from tliese 
preiTiiaes. Burke. 

Inference (in'fcr-ens), n. 1. The act of in- 
ferring. 

Though it may chance to be right in the condusit tti. 
It is yet unjust and mistaken in the method ni infer, 
ence. Glannilie. 

2. That winch is inferred ; a truth or lU’o- 
pqsition drawn from another which is ad- 
mitted or .supposed to be true; a conclusion. 

These infere7ices, or conclusions, are the effects of 
reasoning, and the three propositions, taken all to- 
gether, are called syllogism, or argument. iVatts, 

Syn. Deduction, conclusion, consequence, 
result. 

Inferential (xn-fdr-en'shal), «. Of or per- 
I tabling to an inference; deduced or rtedu- 
cible by inference. 

I Inferentially (in-fer-en'shal-li), adv. In 
an inferential manner; by way of inference. 

Subjective and partially incidental affections . . . 
are often ascribed tci them itferer.tially. f. S. Mill. 

Inferi83 (in-fe'ri-e), n. pi. [L., from infori, 
the inhabitants of the infernal regions, the 
dead. See Infeiuor,] Among tlie ancient 
Romans, sacrifices offered to the souls of 
deceased heroes or friends. 

Inferior (in-f e'ri-er), a. [h. compar.from in- 
/firua,low; Fr, inf&rieiir.} 1. Lower in place, 
station, age, social rank, excellence, value, 
importance, and the like; subordinate. "J'he 
body, or, as some love to call it, our inferior 
nature.' Burlce. 

Render me more equal ; and perhaps, 

A thing not undesirable, sometime 
Superior, for, inferior, who is free ? Milion. 

2. In boi. growing below some other organ; 

used especially with re- 
ference to the position of 
the ovary when it seems 
to lie below the calyx. 

^ astron. (a) situated 

Ibiiq or occurring between the 

\ / earth and the sun ; as, 

I li the inferior planets; an 

hiferior Ovary. inferior conjunction of 

Mercury and Venus, (b) 
lying below the horizon; as, the inferior 
part of a meridian.— D/crior vahe, in zool. 
the valve of an adherent Id valve by which 
it ii 5 united to other substances. 

Inferior <in-fe'ri-er), n. A person who is 
inferior to another, or lower in station or 
rank, intellect, importance, and the like; 
one who is younger than another. 

A person gets more by obliging his inferior than 
by disdaining him. ' South. 

Inferiority (in-fe'ri-ori'i-ti), n. The state of 
being inferior; a lower state or condition. 

‘ Our own great infermdty to it.' Buyle. 
Inferiorly ’(in-fe''ri-or-li), adv. In an inferior 
manner, or on the inferior part. 

Infernal (in-fi5r'niil), a. [L. infernalis, from 
wferiius, ijifernal, or relating to the lower 
regions.] 1, Pertaining to the lower regions, 
or regions of the dead, the Tartarus of tlie 
ancients, ' The Elysian fields, the infernal 
monarchy.' Garth.-— 2. Pertaining to or re- 
•sembling hell ; inhabiting hell ; suitable to 
or appropriate for hell or the inhabitants ; 
characteristic or worthy of liell or the in- 
habitants of hell; hellish; malicious; dia- 
bolical; very wicked and detestable; as, in- 
fernal spirits or conduct. ‘ Infernal deal- 
ings.’ Addison, [Often colloquially used 
with a less strong meaning, and nearly equi- 
valent to very great; as, an infernal shame,] 
—Infernal mdekim, a machine or appa- 
ratus, generally of an explosive nature, 
contrived for the purposes of a.ssassination 
or other mischief.— /n/crnai: stone (top£s 
infernalis), a name formerly given to lunar 
cjuistic, as also to can.stic potash,— -B yn. 
Tartarean, Stygian, hellish, devilish, dia- 
bfdical, Satanic, fiendish, malicious. 

Infernal (in-ferinal), n. An inhabitant of 
hell or of the lower regions. 

Infernally (in-f^rinal-li), adv. In an infer- 
nal manner; diabolioally; detestably. 

All this I perceive is infernally false, Bp. Hackef. 

Inferno (in-ferino), n. [It.] Hell, from 
Dante's great poem. 

The lights of the town dotted and flecked a heav- 
ing inferno of black sea. IF. //. Russell , 

InferobrancMan (in-fe'ro-brang'Tci-an), n. 
An individual of the Inferol)ranchiata( which 
see), 

InferoDranchiata (in-f e'rd-brang ' ki-u"ta), 

?i. pi. [L. rnferus, beneath, and branchwe, 
gills.] Be Blainville’s name for a family of 
nudibranch gasteropods, wliich have their 


ch, c/min; 6h, Sc. Q,go; j,joh; n, Fr. to 7 i; ng, sinp; th, f/ien; th, t/iin; w,Trig; wh, m/dg; zh, ariire.— See Key. 
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l)raiiciii?e, instead of being placed on the 
back, arranged in the form of two long series 
of leatlets oii the two sides of the body, under 

the advanced border of the mantle. 

IiiferriMe (in-fei-'i-bl), a. Inferable (winch 

Infertile (in-fer'til or in-fer'til), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and fertile.] Not fertile ; not fruit- 
ful or productive ; barren ; as, an infertile 
soil. 

Bifertilely (in-f^r'til-li), adv. In an infertile 
manner; unfruitfully; improduotively. 
Infertility (in-f^r-til'i-ti), n. The condition 
of being infertile; unproductiveness; barren- 
ness; as, the ivfertilitif of land. 

Infest (iu-fest'), v.t [I>. wif ester; L. infesto, 
to attack, to molest, from mfestitn, hostile.] 
To trouble greatly; to disturb; to annoy; to 
harass ; to overrun or occup.y for the pur- 
pose of committing depredations; as, flies 
infest horses and cattle; the sea is often 
infested with pirates; small parties of the 
eiieniy infest the coast. 

These, said the genius, are envy, avarice, supersti- 
tion, love, with the like cares and passions that ziifesi 
human life. dd tson . 

Syn. To annoy, harass, torment, plague, vex, 
disturb, molest, overrun. 

Infest t (in-festO, a, [I. mfestns, hostile. 
See the verb,] Mischievous; liostile; Imrt- 
: ful; deadly. 

But with fierce fury, and with force infest, 

Upon him ran. Spenser. 

Infestation (in-fest-a'shon), n. [L. infesta-- 
tio, infestatianis, a disturbing, troubling, 
from infesto. See Infest.] The act of in- 
festing; niolestation. ‘The infestation of 
pirates.’ Bacon. 

iSifester (hi-fest'er), n. One who or that 
wliich infests. 

Infestered (in-fest'erd), a. [Prefix in, and 
fester.] Rankling; inveterate. 

Infestiye (in-fes'tiv), a. [Prefix in, notj and 
/esto.] Not festive '.having no mirth; cheer- 
less; joyless. 

iofestivity* (in-fes-tivT-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
aiid/esttoity-l AVantof festivity or of cheer- 
fulness and mirth, as at entertainmerits- 
Infestuous t (in^fest'u-us), a. [L. infestus. 
See Infest.] Mischievous; harmful; dan- 
gerous. ‘Jn/’estwoiis as serpents.’ Bacon. 
iSfettdation (in-fud-a'shon), n. [L. in, into, 
md fmd'imi, feud.] In laiv, (a) the act of 
putting one in possession of an estate in 
fee. (b) The granting of tithes to laymen. 
Infibulation (m-fiT)u-Ia"shon), n. [From L. 

. infihulo, infihulatmn, to clasii, buckle— 
ni\d fibula, a clasp.] 1. The act of clasping 
or confining with or as with a buckle or 
padlock. — 2. The act of attaching a ring, 
clasp, buckle, or the like, to the organs of 
generation so as to prevent copulation, 
i&fidel (inTi-del), a. [L, ijifideUs—pvedx in, 
not, and fidelis, faithful.] ‘Unbelieving; dis- 
believing the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
orthe divine institution of Christianity. ‘An 
infidel contempt of Holy AVrit. ’ Wordsworth, 
Infidel (in'fl-del), n. A disbeliever; a sceptic 
in reference to some particular doctrine, 
belief, or theory referred to; more espe- 
cially, one who does not believe in God or 
has no religious faith ; an atheist; a free- 
thinker; specifically, (a) a tei’m applied by 
Christians to a person who disbelieves or 
refuses to believe the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and the divine origin of Ohris- 
tianity, as to a pagan, a Jew, Mohammedan, 
and the like.' 

A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew l 

Now> 1 have thee on the hip. SJur^, 

(6) A term applied by the professors of any 
religious system to a person who refuses to 
believe that the system they profess is of 
divine origin, as by Mohammedans to a 
Christian. 

Infidelity (in-fi-del'i-ti), n. [Fr. infidUiU; 

Ij. mfidelitas, from i??f delis, unfaithful, un- 
believing. See Infidel.] l. AVant of faith 
or belief; a withholding of confidence or 
credit. Especially— 2. Disbelief of the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures or of the divine 
origin of Christianity; also, atheism, or dis- 
belief in God; unbelief; scepticism. 

Th«3r« is nodoubt that vanity is one principal cause 
oUnfietelity. Dr, Knot;: 

S. Unfaithfulness in married persons; a vio- 
lation of the marriage covenant by adultery 
or lewdness. 

The infdeHties on the one part between the two 
sexes, ano the caprices on the other, the vanirie.s and 
. vexations attending even the most refined delights 
that make up this business of life, render it silly and 
uncomfortable. Sp&ctcttor. 

4. Breach of trust; unfaithfulness to a charge 


or moral obligation; treachery; deceit; 
the infidelitx! of a friend or a servant. 
Infield (in-feld'), v.t, [prefix in, and field.] 
To inclose, as a piece of land. 

Infield (inTeld), a, A term applied to arable 
land which receives manure, .and according 
to the old mode of farming is still kept 
under crop : distinguished from outfield. 
[Scotch.] 

Infilet (in-fiT), nt. To place in a file; to 
arrange in a file or rank, Holland. 

Infilm (iii-filmO, v. t [Prefix in, and film. ] 
To place in or within a film; to cover with 
or as wdth a film; to cover with a thin coat- 
ing, as one metal with another in the process 
of gilding. 

Infilter (in-flPter), d, t. [I’refix in, and filter. ] 
To filter or sift in. 

Infiltrate (in-firtrat), v.i. [Prefix in, and 
filti'ate; l^r. filtrer, to filter.] To enter by 
penetrating the pores or interstices of a sub- 
stance. 

Infiltration (in-fil-tra'shon), n, 1. The act 
or process of infiltrating; .specifically, in med. 
the diffusion of fluids into the cellular tissue 
or organs,— 2. That wTpeh infiltrates; the 
substance which has entered the pores or 
cavities of a body. 

Calcareous infltraiions, filling' the cavities of other 
stones. Kirtmn, 

Infinite (m'fi-nit), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
finite. See Finite. ] 1. Not finite ; without 
limits ; not limited or circumscribed : ap- 
plied to time, space, and the Supreme Being 
and his attributes ; as, God is an infinite 
being; his goodness and wisdom are mfinite; 
his perfections are infinite; infinite space; 
infinite duration, 

Tlie infinite expresses the entire absence of all 
limitation and is applicable to the one infinite Being 
in ail his attributes, Calderwoeni. 

No sense of humiliation before an infinite standard 
of right had clarkened the bright horizon of the pre- 
sent and the finite. Dr.Citird. 

2. Indefinitely large; immense; exceedingly 
great in excellence, degree, capacity, and 
the like. ‘A fellow of infinite jest.’ Shak. 

What a piece of %vork,.-is a itiant how noble in 
reason 1 hoiv infinite in faculty. 

3. In nmsic, capable of endlesss repetition: 
said of certain forms of the canon, called 
also Perpetual Canom, so constructed that 
their ends lead to their beginnings, and the 
performance may be incessantly repeated 
without a break in the time or rhythm. 
■'—Infinite quantities, in math, those which 
are greater than any assignable quantities; 
also, quantities that are less than any assign- 
able quantity are said to he infinitely small 
-■--Infinite decimal, a decimal which is in- 
terminate, or which may be caiTied to in- 
finity; thus, if the diameter of a circle be 1, 
the circumference is 3 ‘14159265, <S;c., carried 
to infinity. — Jnjiuiie sm'es, a series the 
terns of which go on increasing or diminish- 
ing without coming to an end. See Series. 
Syn. Boundless, immeasurable, illimitable, 
interminable, limitless, unlimited, un^ 
bounded. 

Infinite (m'fi-nit), n. l. That which is in- 
finite; an infinite space or extent; speci- 
fically, the mfinite being; the Almighty. 

Not till tile weight is heaved ftotn off the air, and 
the thunder roll down the horizon, •will the serene 
light of God flow upon us, and the blue infinite em- 
brace us again. f, Mortineait, 

2. An infinite or incalculable number; an 
infinity, ^ 

Glitterhigf chains, embroidered richly o’er 
With infinite of pearls and finest gold, 

Feenskaw. 

3. In math, an infinite quantity or magni- 
tude. ~ 4. The utmost range; the utmost 
bounds or limits. 

By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to think 
of it but that .she loves him with an enraged alfection; 
it is past the wTfwf* of thoiighh Shak. 

■—Arithmetic of infinites, a term applied 
by Dr. AVallis to a method invented by him 
for the summation of infinite series. 
Infinitely (zn'ii-nit-li), adr. In an infinite 
manner ; without bounds or limits; to a 
great or infinite extent or degree; immensely; 
greatly; as, an infinitely large or infinitely 
small quantity; I am infinitely obliged by 
your condescension. 

This is Antonio, 

To whom I am so bound. Shak, 

Infiniteness (in'fi-nit-nes), n. The state of 
being infinite ; infinity ; greatness ; immen- 
sity. ‘His (God’s) infmit&mss and our weak- 
ness.’ J'gr. Pa|/[or, 

Infinitesimal (jn'fin-i-te8"i-mal), a. [Fr. 
infiniUsima I, infinit€sime; It. infmitesimale, 
infinitissinio, infinitely small, L. infinitus, 


Fate, fkr, fat, f^ll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; ttibe, tub, bpll; 


infinite. See Infinite.] Infinitely or in- 
definitely small; less than any assignable 
quantity. 

The distance between them may be either infinite 
or infinitesimat, according to the measure used. 

Herbert Spencer. 

Infinitesimal (in'fin-i-tes"i-mal), n. In 
inath. an infinitely small quantity, or one 
■which is so small as to be incomparable with 
any finite quantity whatever, or which is 
less than any assignable quantity. 
Infinitesimally (in'fin-i-tes'T-mal-li), adv. 
By infinitesimals ; in infinitely small quan- 
tities ; to an infinitesimal extent or in an 
infinitesimal degree. 

Infinitive (in-fin'it-iv), a. [L. infmitims, 
unlimited, frominfinitus, not inclosed with- 
in boundaries —prefix in, not, and 
limited, bounded. See Finite.] Not bound- 
ing, limiting, or restricting: a gramma- 
tical term applied to the mood of the verb 
which expresses the action of the verl), 
wdthoiit limitation of person or number; as, 
to love. The infinitive mood is often used 
as a noun in the nominative and objective 
cases; as, to hunt is pleasant; I love to 
Mint, 

Infinitive (in-fiWifc-iv), n. In gram, a mood 
of the verb. See the adjective. 

Infinitively (in-fin'it-iv-li), adv. In gram. 
in the manner of an infinitive mood. 
Infinito(in-fi-ne'td). [It. } In perpetual, 
as a cauon whose end leads back to the 
beginning. 

Infinitude (in-fin'it-ud), n. l. Tlio quality 
or state of being infinite or without limits; 
infiniteness ; as, the infinitude of space, of 
time, or of perfections. 

The third subsistence of divine infinitude, illumining- 
Spirit. Milton. 

2. Infinite extent; infinity; immensity; great- 
ness.— 3. Boundless number; countless mul- 
titude, ‘An infinitude of distinctions.’ Ad- 
dison. 

Infinituple (in-flWi-tu-pl), a. [B. infinite, 
and term, formed from L. pUco, to fold.] 
Multiplied an infinite number of times. 
[Rare.] 

Infinity (in-fin'i-ti), n. [L. infinitas, from in- 
jfmitws, unlimited. See Finite.] 1. Unlimited 
extent of time, space, quantity, quality, ex- 
cellence, energy,aiul the like; boinidIessiie.ss; 
as, the infinity of God and His perfections; 
the infinity of His exi.stence, His knowledge, 
His power. His goodness and holiness,— 

I 2. Endless or indefinite number; great mul- 
titude; as, an infinity of beauties. —3. In 
math, the state of a quantity when greater 
than any assignable quantity of the same 
kind. 

Infirm (in-ferm'), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
Jirm; Fr. infirme; L, mfirmus, not strong, 
weak, feeble.] 1. Not firm or sound; -w^eak; 
feeble; as, an infirm body; an infirm consti- 
tution. ‘A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d 
Oldman.’ Bhak.—2. Not firm or steadfast; 
irresolute. 'Infirm of purpose.' Shale.— 

3. Not solid or stable. 

He who fixes on false principles treads on infirm 
ground. South: 

Syn. Debilitated, sickly, feeble, enfeebled, 
irresolute, vacillating, wavering, falteriim. 
Infirmt (in-fevnf), v.t. [D. infiwio, io de- 
prive of strength, from injirmus. See the 
adjective.] l. To weaken; to enfeeble. Sir 
T. Browne.— % To render doubtful; to shake 
confidence or belief in. 

Some contrary spirits will object this as a sufficienl; 
reason to iwyfwi all those pointii. Kalei^h- 

Infirmary (in-f^rm'a-ri), n. A hospital or 
place where the iniinn or sick, or those 
suffering from accidents, are lodged and 
nursed, or have tiieir ailments attended to. 
Infirmative (in-f6rm'at-iv), a. [Fr. infirm - 
atif See INFIRM.] Weakening; annulling 
or tending to make void. Cotgrave. 
Infirmatoryt (in-f6rm'a-to-ri), 7i. An in- 
firmary. Mvelyn. • 

Infirmity (in-ferm'i-ti), n. [Fr. infirmiU; 

L. infirmitas, want of strength, weakness, . 
from infimvus. See Infirm.] 1. The state 
of being infirm; an imperfection or weak- 
ness ; especially, an unsound or unhealthy 
state of tlie body; a disease; a malady; as, 
old age is subject to infirmities, 

Soinetimes the races of maiv may be depraved by , 
the i}firmtties of bhth. Sir IK. Temple. : 

2. AA^eakness; failing; defect; fault; foible. 

A friend should bear a friend’s infirmities. Shak. 
—Dehiliiy, Infinnity, Imbecility. See DE- 
BILITY. 

Infirmly (in-f6rm'Ii), adv. In an infirm 
manner. 


oil, pound; U, Sc. abtme; f. Sc. fey. 
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Bend inflamed. 


Infirmness (in-ferm'nes), n. a,’he state of 
being inflmi; weakness; feebleness; uii- 
soimdneas. 

Infix (in-ilksO^ 'W-t [E. infigo, injlxum—in^ 
in, into, andyi^/o, to fix.] 1. To fix or fasten 
ill, as by piercing or thrusting; as, to mjhv 
a sting, spear, or dart. 

The fatal dart a ready passage fouiui, 

And deep within her heart infix'd the wound. 

Dryden. 

2. To cause to remain or adhere, as 'in tiie 
mind; to implant or fix, as principles, 
thoughts, instructions; as, to infix good prin- 
ciples in the mind, or ideas in the memory. 
Infix (in'filcs), n. Something infixed. TFeZs- 
fordb. 

Inflame (in-flanf), u.t. pret. & pp. infameA; 
fg-pv, injlaming. [L. mjlaymno — in, and 
f amino ^ to flame, to inflame, ivom Jlamma, 
flame.] 1. To set on fire; to kindle; to cause 
to burn. ‘Inflamed fleet.’ Chapmcm, 

On the beach 

Of that injlanied sea he stood. Milton. 

2. To give the appearance of flame to; to 
redden; as, wine inflames the eyes.~B. To 
excite or increase, as passion or appetite; to 
enkindle into violent action; to exasperate; 
as, to inflame love, lust, or thirat; to inflame 
desire or anger; to inflame enmity. 

More infianud with lust than rage. Milton. 

4. To exaggerate; to aggravate in descrip- 
tion; to magnify. [Eare.] 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
inflames iiis crimes. Addiso7i. 

6. To raise to an unnatural heat; to render 
morbidly hot by exciting excessive action in 
the blood-vessels and tissues; as, to inflame 
the body with wine, —6. To iirovoke; to irri- 
tate; to anger. 

It will inflame you ; it will make you mad. S/ia£, 

iSyn. To provoke, fire, irritate, exasperate, 
incense, enrage, anger. 

Inflame (in-flanf), ul To 
take fire; to grow angry; 
to be excited; to grow 
hot and painful. 

Inflamed (in-flamdO, p. 
and a. 1. Set on fire; 
enkindled ; heated ; pro- 
voked; exasperated.— 2. 

Ill her. a term applied to 
anything blazoned burn- 
ing or in flames ; flamant ; as, a bend in- 
flamed. 

Inflamer (in-flanV6r), n. One who or that 
which inflames. 

Interest is n. great mflafner, and sets a man on 
persecution under the colour of zeal. Addison. 

Inflammability (in-flam'a-bil"i-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being inflammable ; sus- 
ceptibility of taking fire. 

Inflammable (in-fiani'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being set on fire; easily enkindled; suscep- 
tible of combustion; as, inflammable oils or 
%pvnU.-~-Infla'mmahle air, a name formerly 
given to hydrogen, on account of its inflain- 
mability. — Heavy inflammable air, light 
earburetted hydrogen. See Cabburettep. 
Inflammableness (in-flam'a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being inflammable ; inflamma- 
bility. Boyle. 

Inflammably (in-fiam''a-bli), adv. In an 
inflammable maimer. 

Inflammation (in-flam-a'shon), n. [I. in- 
flammatio, inflammationis, from inflammo, 
to set on fire, to inflame. See Inflame.] 

1. The act of inflaming or setting on fire. 

htflammaiiotts of air from meteors may have a 
powerful effect upon men, Si 7 ‘ IV. Temple, 

2. The state of being on fire.— 3. In med. 
mdsurg. a redness and swelling of any part 
of an animal body, attended with heat, pain, 
and febrile symptoms. ~4. Violent excite- 
ment; heat; animosity; turbulence; as, an 
inflammation of the body politic or of 
parties. 

Infiammative (in-flamVtiv), a. Causing 
inflammation; having a tendency to inflame; 
inflammatory. [Bare.] 

Inflammatory (in-flam'a-to-ri), a. l. Tend- 
ing to inflame; tending^ to excite heat or 
inflamrucation ; as, medicines of an inflam- 
matory mtiire.-— 2. Acaompanied with great 
heat and excitement of arterial action; as, 
an inflammatory fever or disease. ‘Inflam- 
matory symptoms.’ Palmer. — 8. Tending 
to excite anger, animosity, tumult, or sedi- 
tion; as, inflammatory libels, writings, 
speeches, or publications. 

Far from anything: inflammatory, I never heard a 
more languid debatein this house. Brtrke. 

Inflate (in-flatO, v. t. pret. & pp. inflated; ppr. 
inflating. [L. inflo, inflatum—in, into, and 


ch, chahi; Cli, Sc, loc7i; g, go; j, job; 


jlo, to blow.3 1. To swell or distend by in- 
jecting air; as, to mflafe a bladder; to in- 
flate tile lungs.— 2. To pnlf up; to elute; as, 
to inflate one with pride or vanity. 

Inflate themselves with some ins.iue delight. 

Tennyson. 

3. Ill corn, to expand or enlarge imnatunilly 
and unduly; to cause to become umbily in- 
creased; as, to inflate the currency.— 4. In 
the stock exchange, to raise above Ihe real 
value, as shares; to bull; us, to inflate the 
market. 

Inflatet (in-ihW), a. Inflated, 

Inflated (in-flared), p. and a. i. Filled and 
distended with air; blown up; as, an inflated 
bladder; inflated cIieeUs,--2. Puffed up; tur- 
gid; tumid; bombastic; as, an inflated style. 
3. In hot. puffed; hollow and distended, as a 
perianth, corolla, nectary, or pericarp. 
Infiatingly (in-tlaring-li), adv. In a man- 
ner tending to inflate. 

Inflation (in-lbVshon), n. [L. inflatio, infla- 
tionis, from inflo, to blow into or upon. See 
Inflate.] i. ‘Tlie act of mflating.— 2. The 
state of being inflated with air; disteutio!!. 

3, The state of being luiffed up, as with 
vanity; conceit. 

If they should confidently praise their works, 

In them it would appear it flat ion, B. yotisott. 

4. Unnatural or undue increase or expansion; 
as, the inflation of trade; the inflation of 
currency from over-issue. -- 5. The act of 
raising above the real value; as, the infla- 
tion of dtoeX^.. 

InfiatUS (in-fliVtns), n. [L., ivova injlo, in- 
flatum, to breathe into— into, and flo,to 
blow.] A blowing or breathing into; hence, ' 
inspiration. 

Inflect (in-flektO, v. t. [L. inflecto—in, intens. , 
and jleeto, to bend.] 1. To bend; to turn 
from a direct line or course. 

Are they {rays of light) not reflected, refracted, 
and by one and the same principle? 

Neioton, . 

2. In gram, to vary, as anoun or a verb, in its 
terminations; to decline, as a noun or ad- 
jective, or to conjugate, as a verb.— 3. To 
modulate, as the voice. 

Inflected (in-flekt'ed), and a. Bent or 
turned from a direct line or course; as, an 
inflected ray of light; varied in termination; 
as, an inflected verb. —Inflected stamens or 
petals, in hot. such as are cuived toward 
, the centre of the Inflected leaves, 

in hot. such as are bent inwards at the end 
towards the stem.— In/iecfed! calyx, in hot. 
one that is bent inward's. 

Inflection (in-flek^shon), n. [L. injlexio, ioi- 
jlexionis, from infleeto, to heiid. See In- 
flect.] 1. The act of inflecting, or tlie state 
of being inflected. ~2. In optics, the peculiar 
modification or deviation which light un- 
dergoes in passing the edges of an opaque 
body; usually attended by the formation of 
coloured fringes: more commbnly called 
Diffraction.— \ In gram, the variation of 
nouns, &c., by declension, and of verbs by 
conjugation.— 4. Alodulation of the voice in 
speaking; any cliange in the pitch or tone 
of the voice in singing. 

More commonly inflection gives significance to 
tones. E. Porter. 

—Point of inflection, in geom. that point of 
a curve line where the curvature, in relation 
to the axis, changes from concave to convex, 
or from convex to concave. The same point 
is also called the point of contraiy flexure. 
Inflectional (in-flek''slion-al), a, Pertaining 
to or having inflection. 

Inflective (in-flekt'iv), a. Having the power 
of bending. 'This inflective quality of the 
air. ’ Derham. 

Infiesh (in-fleshO,«j-t To clothe with or put 
into flesh ; to incarnate; ‘Himself a fiend 
infleshed.’ Southey. 

Inflex (in-fleksO, 'o.t. To cause to become 
curved or crooked; to bend. 

Inflexed (in-fiekstO, «. [U. inflexus, pp. of 
infleeto. See Inflect.] Turned; bent.— 
Inflexed leaf, in hot a leaf curved or bent 
upwards, and inwards at the apex. 
Inflexibility (in-fleksfi-wn-ti), n. [From 
inflexible.'] The quality of being inflexible 
or not capable of being beat; unyielding 
stiffness; obstinacy of will or temper; firm- 
ness of purpose; unbending pertinacity. 

That gtAve inflexibility of sonl 

Which reason can’t convince nor fear control.. 

ChurchtU. 

Inflexible (in-fleks'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and flexible, IL. inflexihilis, that cannot be 
bent.] 1. Incapable of being bent; as, an 
inflexible oak. --2. That will not yield to 
prayers or arguments; firm in purpose; not | 
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to be prevailed on ; incapalile of lieiiig 
turned. ‘ A nmn ( tf an upright and inilexibie 
temper.’ Addison.—'^. Not to be ebangod 
or altered; unalterable. 

The n.itnre of tilings is wflcxilsle. fVatts. 
—Inexorable, Inflexible. 8ee under Inex- 
orable,— SyK.UnbendingAiuyieldiug, rigid, 
inexorable, pertinacious, obstinate, stub- 
born, lim-elenting, 

Infiexibleness (iii-fleks'i-bl-ne.s>, n. Inflexi- 
bility {which see). 

Inflexibly (in-fieksT-Mi), adu. In an inflex- 
ii;)Ie nmnner; firmly; inexorably. 

I Inflexion (in-liek'shou), n. Bame as Injlec- 

\ tioii, 

Inflexive (in-tlekslv), n. Inflective. 
Inflexul'e (in-fieks'ur), n. An inflection ; a 
bend or fold. 

The contrivance of n.utur« in situpiiar In the opening 
.and shiittiiigof hindiveed by five 

Sir T, Bnmna. 

Inflict (in-flikt'), v,.t. [I. infligo, mjlictum--- 
in, upon, and jUgo, to strike.] I’o cause to 
liear or suffer from ; to cause to feel or ex- 
perience; to throw; to hurl; to impose; as, 
to vmjUet pain, misery, or disgrace; to inflict 
punishnient on an offender. 

Inflicter (in-flilit'fir), n. One who inflicts. 

This ivas so very different from what was reason- 
ably to have been expected of the inflicter of such 
knocks. Dickens. 

Infliction (in-fiik'ahon), n. [L. inflictlo, in- 
flictionis, from infligo, to strike on or against, 
to inflict. See Inflict.] 1. The act of in- 
flicting or imposing; as, the infliction of tor- 
ment or of punishment. 

Sin ends certainly in death ; death not only as to 
merit, but also as to actual i>iflictio)i, So7{th. 

2. That which is inflicted; the punishnient 
applied. 

God doth receive glory as well from his inflictions 
as from his rewards, Abp, Sharp. 

Inflictive (in-flikt'iv), a. Tending or able to 
inflict. 

Inflorescence (in-flo-res'sens), n. [From T. 
infim-escens, ppx. of infloresco, to to 
blossom— in, intens., and floresco, to begin 
to blossom. See Florescence. ] l. A flower- 
ing; the unfolding of blossoms.— 2. In hot. 
a mode of flowering or the manner in which 
flowers are supported on their foot-stalks «r 



I, spike, a. Amentum or Catkin. 3. Kacenie. 
4, I^anicle. 5, Whorl. 6, Ujnbe 1 .~rt, simple, b, coiti- 
pouiid. 7, Cyme. 8, Corymb. 9, Thyrsus, lorilead 
orCapitulum. n. Fasciculus or Fascicle. 12, Spa-, 
dix. 13, Amhodium. 

peduncles. The principal varieties of inflor- 
escence are shown in the accompanying cut. 
Inflorescence affords an excellent character- 
istic mark in distinguishing the species of 
plants. 

Inflow (in-fldO, 'iiA 'To flow in. Wiseman. 
Inflow (irTfld), n. The act of flowing in or 
into ; that which flows in or into; influx. 
Influence (in'’ttu-eus), n. [Fr. influence, as 
If from a L.L. influentia, from L- influe ns, 
injluentis, ppr. of injluo, to flow into. See 
Influent. ] 1 . A flowing in, into, or upon ; 
influx. 

God hath his influence into the very essence of ail 
things. Honker. 

2. A power regarded as flowing or emanating 
from some source, o.specially a ^-unposed 
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power proceeding from the celestial bodies, 
and operating on the affairs of men. ‘ Ser- 
vile to all the skyey injluences/ Shale. 
‘Tanglit the fix'd (stars) their injlimice ma- 
Jif^nant when to .shower.* Milton. ‘Ladies, 
whose bright eyes rain injluence.' Milton. 

3. Agency or power serving to affect, modify, 
or sway in some way; ability or power snfli- 
eient to pi'otliice some effect; sway; bias; 
as. the injluenco of heat in making crops 
grow; the injluence of good advice or ex- 
ample on a person. 

Yet still uppermost 
N.'iturc* w;is at his heart as if he felt, 

TJjough yet he knew not how, a vvastingf power 
In all'things which from her sweet injluence 
Might tend to wean him. IP oncisworth. 

4. Power or authority arising from elevated 
station, wealth, and the like; acknowledged 
ascendency; often means or power of bring- 
ing per, sons in anfchority and in official posts 
to further one's designs or interests; ascen- 
dency with people in power ; as, to gain an 
appointment by injiumce; to have no iijlu- 
mce with the prime minister. 

Influence (iu'flu-ens), v.t pret. <&jDp. infiu- 
' enced; influencing. To exercise influ- 
ence on ; to modify or affect in some way 
to act on ; to bias ; to sway ; ns, the snn in- 
fluences the tides ; to influence a person by 
■feans or hopes. 

These e.\j;)eriiuent5 succeed after the same maoner 
in vacuo ;ts in the open air, and therefore are not 
influenced by the weight or pressvire of the atmo- 
sphere. Newton. 

Thisstandmgreve]ation,..issvuTicienttofty2«^- 
g«cfi their faith and practice if they attend. 

Atierhtiry. 

Tufluencer (in'flu-ens-fir), n. One who or 
that whicli influences. 

lufluence-ricll (in'flu-ens-rich), a. Bioh in 
influence; having great power or influence. 

‘ Injhicnae-rich to soothe and save/ Tenng- 
mi. 

lufluencive (inffiu-ens-iv), a. Tending to 
influence; influential, [Bare.] 

Ijifiuent (iiiTlu-ent), rt. [L. influe7is, influ- 
entis, ppr. of influo, to flow into, on, or 
upon-~i/i, into, on, upon, and fltio, to flow,] 

1. Flowing ill, * Jn/iteui odours/ Brown- 
ing. [Eare.]~-2. t Exerting influence; influ- 
ential. 

I find no office byname assigned unto Dr, Cox, 
■who was virtually injiirntt upon all, and most active. 

■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ , NuUer. 

Influential (in-flu-en'shal), a. Exerting 
■ influence or power by invisible operation, 
as physical causes on bodies, or as tnoiul 
causes on the mind ; possessing power or 
influence, m from excellence of character 
or intelleetj, station, wealth, or the like. 

Thy vigour reiftspires 
This feeble flame. Thomson. 

Influentially (in-llu-en'shal-li), adv. In 
‘ an influential manner; so as to incline, 
move, or direct. 

Influenza (in-flu-eiflza), n. [It injlumm, 

‘ influence. See iNPiitiEUCB.] An epidemic 
catarrh of an aggravated kind which attacks 
all ages and conditions of life, but is seldom 
fatal except to the aged, or to those previ- 
ously suffering from or having a tendency 
to pulmonary disease. 

Influx (in'fliiks), n. [L. infl-uxm, a flowing 
' in, from mfluo, See iNPbUBNT.] 1. The act 
of flowing in; as, an influx of light or other 
fluid.-— 2. Infusion.; intromission. 

The influx of the knowledge of God, in relation to 
this eveflastiug life, is infinitely of moment. Hale. 

3. t Influence; power. 

They have a great ittfittx upon rivers. Hale. 

4. A coming in ; introduction ; importation 
in abundance; that which flows in; as, a 
gi’eat influx of goods into a country, or an 
iujrlucc of gold and silver. 

The of food into the Celtic region, however, 
was far from keeping pace with the influx of con- 
suraers, Macaulay. 

6, The place or point at which one stream 
nms into another or into the sea; as, at the 
influx of the brook. 

'Iniluxiou (in-fluk'shon), n. IL. influxio, in- 
’ jl\ixion% 0 . flowing into, from -ilu/m .See i 
iNFLfJEJiT.] Infusion; iatromission, 
lufluxioust (in-fluk'shus), Influential. , 
Infiuxive (in-lluksTv), a. Having influence, ' 
or having a tendency to flovv in, 

Infitpdvely (in-fluksTv-li), adv. In an in- 
flux! ve manner; by influxion. 

Infold (in-fbld'), v.i, i. To wrap up or in- 
wrap; to involve; to inclose, 

: Infold his limbs in bands. Blackmore. \ 

2. To clasp with the arms; to embrace. 

, Let me info/d thee, , 

^ Shah. I 


InfoldmeJlt (in-fohVment), n. Act of infold- 
ing; state of being infolded. 

Infoliute (in-fdTi-at), u.t. [Prefix in, and 
foimm, a leaf.] To cover or ovei'spreud witli 
leaves, [Bare.] 

Long may his fruitful vine in/oliateB.'ad clasp about 
him with eiiibraceinents. Howell. 

lufoi'Ki (in-form'), v.t. [Fr. infomier, L. in- 
formo, to shape— zn, inteiis., and formo, to 
form, shape, from forma, form, shape.] 

1. To give form or shape to ; hence, to give 
organizing power to; to animate; to give 
life to ; to actnato by vital powers ; to im- 
bue with vitality. 

BietAh informs this fleeting frame. Prior, 
Breathes in our soul, informs our vital part. Pope. 

2. To communicate knowledge to ; to make 
Imown to by word or writing ; to instruct ; 
to tell: usually followed liy of. 

I am informed thoroughly .y^the cause. Shah. 

3. To communicate a knowledge of facts to, 
by way of accusation. 

Tertullus, who the governor against Paul. 

Acts xxiv. I, 

Syn. To acquaint, apprise, tell, teach, in- 
struct. 

Inform (in-formO, ui. l.t To take form or 
shape; to become visible. 

It is the bloody business, which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Shah. 

2. To give intelligence or information. 

He might either teach in the same manner, or in- 
form liow he bad been taught. Monthly Rev. 

—To inform against, to communicate facts 
by way of accusation against; to give intel- 
ligence of a breach of law by; as, two per- 
sons o«ame to the magistrate and informed 
against A. 

luxorm (in-form'), a. [L. fn/ormfs, that has 
no form— 171, not, and forma, form, shape.] 
Without regular form; shapeless; ugly. 

Bleak crags and naked hills, 

And the whole prospect so inform and rude. Cotton. 

Inforinal (in-form'al), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
formal.'l 1. Not formal; not in the regular 
or usual form ; not in the usual manner; 
not according to custom; not in accordance 
with official, conventional, or customary 
. forms; without ceremony; as, an i^iformal 
writing; informal proceedings; an informal 
. visit. 

The clerk that returns it shall be fined for his in- 
formal return. Hale. 

2. t Irregular or deranged in mind. ‘ These 
poor informal women/ Shah 
Informality (in-form-al'i-ti), 7i. The state 
of being informal; want of regular or cus- 
tomary form; as, the informality of legal 
proceedings may render them void. 
Informally (in-form'al-Ii), adv. In an in- 
formal manner; without the usual forms. 
Informant (in-form'ant), u. [L. mformans, 
infornwitis, ppr. of inf omio, to give form 
to, to sketch, to delineate. See Inform.] 
One who informs or gives intelligence; one 
who informs or offers an accusation; an in- 
former. 

Information (in-fonn-a'shon), n. [L. infor- 
matio, informations, representation, out- 
line, conception, from in formo, to give form 
to. See Inform.] i. The act of infoiming 
or communicating knowledge.— 2, News or 
advice communicated by word or writing ; 
intelligence; notice; knowledge derived 
from reading or instruction, or from the 
senses or the operation of the intellectual 
faculties; as, he received information; a 
man of great ififormation. — S. In Bngli&h 
laiv, a term used in several senses : (a) in 
criminal law, an information filed by the 
attorney-general or master of the crown 
office is a substitute for an ordinary in- 
dictment, and is resorted to only in such 
cases of misdemeanour as tend to disturb 
the peace or the government; e.g. libels 
on judges, magistrates, or public officers, 
bribery at elections, dee, (6) An information 
in the Queen's Bench in the nature of a gzto 
warranto is to test the valitlity of an elec- 
tion or appointment to a public office. 

(c) An information in Chancery is a suit on 
behalf of the crown or government as to 
any misapplication of a public charity, or 
on behalf of an idiot's or lunatic's property. 

(d) An information in the Exchequer is to 
recover money due to the crown, or to re- 
cover damages for an intrusion upon crown 
property, (e) The terra is also com raonly 
used to denote the written statement often, 
but not invariably, made on oath before a 
justice of the peace previous to the issuing 
of a summons or complaint against a person i 
charged either with a crime or an offence ' 
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punishable Bummarily. The term is only 
rarely used in the law of Scotland. 
Informative (in-form'a-tiv), a. l. Having 
power to give form or shape to; animating, 
— 2. Giving or serving to give iiiformatioJi. 
‘A pleasant and ii formative book.’ BcoU- 
man 7iewspaper. 

Informed, (in-formd'), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
formed.'] Not formed or aiTaiige<l; hence, 
ill-formed; shapeless. Spenser.— Infoimwd 
stars, in astron. stars not included in any 
of the constellations. 

Informer (in-form'ffi*)j 1- One who ani- 
mates, informs, or gives intelligeiice.: 
of the planetary train, 

Without whose quickening glance their cumbrous 
orbs 

Were brute unlovely mass, inert and dead ! 

Thomson. 

2. In law, one who communicates to a 
magistrate a knowledge of the violation of 
any law; a person who lays an information 
or prosecutes any person in the king’s courts 
who offends against the law or any penal 
statute. Such a person is generally called a 
common informer, because he makes it liis 
business to lay informations, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining his share of the penalty. 
Hence— 3- One who makes a business of in- 
forming against others; used popularly and 
in a bad sense. 

Informidable (in-forimid-a-bl), a. [.Prefix 
m, not, and formidable.] Not formidable; 
not to be feared or dreaded. ‘ Foe not in- 
formidable.’ Milton. 

Informityt (in-form'i-ti), zi. [L. infurmitas, 
unshapelmess, ugliness, from informis, un- 
formea, shapeless— m, not, and/orma, form, 
shape.] Want of regular form; shapeless- 
ness. Sir T. Browne. 

Informous t (in-form'us), a. [L, informis. 
See INPORMITY.] Of no regular form or 
figure; shapeless. 

A bear bring'S forth her young informous and un- 
shapeu, Sir T. Browne. 

Infortunate f (in-foritu-nat), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and fortimate; L. infortunatus.] Un- 
lucky; unfortunate. 

Henry, though he be infortunaie. 

Assure yourselves, will never be luikind. Shah. 

Infortimately t (in-for'tu-uat-li), adv. Un- 
fortunately, 

Inforttme, t [Prefix in, not, and fortmie, ] 

I Misfortune. Chauwer. 

Infossous (in-fos'us), a. [E. in, and /ossa, a 
ditch, ivonx fodio,fosmm, to dig.] In hot. 
sunk in anything, as veins in some leaves, 
leaving a channel. 

Infotmdt (in-foundQ, v.t. (L. inf undo, to 
pour in.] To pour into; to infuse. Sir T. 
More. 

Infra-axillary (in-fra-aks'il-la-ri), a. [L, i«- 
/m, beneath, and axilla, axil] In bot. a 
term applied to an organ, as a bud, situated 
beneath the axil. 

Infracostal (in-fra-kost'al), a. [L. infra, 
beneath, and costa, lib.] In anat. situated 
beneath the ribs. 

Infract (in-frakt'), v.t [L. infnngo, infrac- 
tum-— in, inteiis., md flmigo, to break.] 
To infringe; to break; to violate. [Bare.] 
Infract! (in-frakt'), a. [L. in, not, and 
fraiigo, fl'actum, to break,] Unbroken; 
sound; whole. 

Infractible (in-frakt'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being broken. 

Infraction (in-frak'shon), n. [L. wfracUo, 
infractionis, n breaking in pieces, from in- 
frengo, infracUmi. See INFRACT, v, tj The 
act of infracting or breaking; breach; viola- 
tion; infringement; non-observance; as, an 
infraction of a treaty, compact, agreement, 

; or law., 

All inf ruedons of love and equity in our social 
relations are speedily punished^ Rmeyson. 

Infractor (in-frakp6r), n. One who infracts 
or infringes; a violator; a breaker. 

Who shall be depository of the oaths and leaj^ues 
of princes, or fulminate against the perjured 
A'r'.f of them? JLcf'ii Herbert, 

Infractous (in-frakt'us), a. [E. in, in, ami 
frango, fractum, to break.] In Sot. curved 
Iu'wSjjtcIs 

Infra dig (iu'fra dig). (A coutr, of E. infra 
dignitatem.] Beneath one's dignity; be- v 
neath one's character, position, or status in 
society. 

Infira^ant (in-fra''graiit), a. [Prefix in, not, 
smd fragrant] Not fragrant; inodorous. 
Infralapsarian (in'fra-laps-a"ri-an), a. Per- 
taining to the Infralapsarians or to their 
doctrines. 

Infralapsarian (in'fra-laps-a"ri-an), n. [E. 
infra, below or after, and lapsus, fall] 
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Beales, one of that class of Calvinists yvlio 
consider the decree of election as coutem- 
plating- the apostasy as past, and the elect 
as being in «a fallen and guilty state: op- 
posed to Supralapsarian. The iiifralap- 
sarians consider the election of grace as a 
remedy for an existing evil; the" supralap- 
sarians regard the infliction of the evil as a 
part of God’s original purpose in regard to 
men. Bee SirPiiALAP.sARiAN. 
Xnfralapsarianism (in' fra-laps - a"ri- au- 
izm)^ 'if'- 'i-he doctrine, belief, or principles 
of the Iiifralapsarians. 

Infra-maxillary (in-fra-maks'il-la-ri), a. 
[L. infra, beneath, and muxilla, a jaw,] 
ill miat. situated under the jaw; belonging 
to the lower jaw. 

Infra-median (in-fra-me'di-an), a. (L. in- 
fra, beneath, and imdviim, the middle,] A 
terra applied to the interval or zone along 
the sea -bottom lying at the depth of be- 
tween 50 and 100 fathoms. This term was 
peculiarly applied to this zone when it was 
believed that marine life did not extend be- 
low 200 fathoms. Marine animals have now 
been dredged from great depths, and marine 
life is believed to extend to all depths of 
the ocean. 

Infra-mundane (in-fra-munMan), a. [L. m- 
fm, below, and rmmdanus, from immdus, 
the world.] Tying or being beneath the 
world. 

InfrancMse (in-fran'chiz), v. t Same as Bn- 
Jranchise. 

Infrangibility (in-fran'ji-biPi-ti), n. The 
state or finality of being infrangible; infran- 
gibleness. 

Infrangible (in-fran'ji-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
&ii6. frangible,] 1. ffot capable of being 
broken or separated into parts. 

The primitive atoms are supposed injraftgil)le. 

Dr. G. Cheyne. 

2. ?Tot to be violated or infringed. 
Infrangibleness (in-fraiTji-bl-ne.s), n. State 
or quality of being infrangible. 
Infra-orbital, Infra-orbitary (in-fra-orb'- 
it-al, in-fra-orb'it-a-ri), a. In anat situated 
below the orbit, as a foramen, nerve, &c.; 
sub-orbital. 

Infrapose (in'fra-p5z), v. t. To place under 
or beneath. * Terrestrial surface infra- 
posed to the driffc-gravela,’ Auste7i. , 

Infra-position (in'fra-pd-zFshon), n. Posi- j 
tion or situation beneath or under. 
Xnfra-scapnlar (in-fra-ska'pu-ier), a. [Pre- 
fix infra, beneath, and scapular (which see).] 
In anat below or beneath the scapula or 
shoulder-blade; sub-scapular. 

Infra-spinate (in-fra-spi'nat), a. [L. infra, 
beneath, and spina, a spine.] In anat. 
below the spine; specifically, applied to a 
muscle of the shoulder arising from the 
back of the shoulder-blade, below its spine. 
Infrequence, Infrequency (in-fre'kwens, 
iii-fre'kwen-si), n. [T, ir^treguentia. See 
Infrequent.] State of being infrequent or 
of rarely occurring; uncommonness; rare- 
ness. * Inf requence of yi&itsition.* Bp. Hall. 

* Infrequency or mere formality of devotion.’ 
Young. 

Infrequent (in-fre'kwent), a. [L. infrequeiis 
— in, not, and frequc7is, frequent.] JSTot 
frequent ; seldom hax>peiiing or occurring 
to notice; unfrequent; rare; uncommon. 

A sparing and wfrtquent worshipper of the Deity 
betrays an habitual disregard of him. Wollaston. 

Infrequent! (in-fre-kwentO, uf. Not to 
frequent; to desert. 

Infrequently (in-freflcwent-li), adn. Not 
frequently. 

Infrigidatet (in-fri'jid-afc), v.t. [L. infrigi- 
do, infidgidatim—in, intern., md frigiao, 
to make cool, from frigidus, cool. See 
Frigid.] To chill; to make cold. Boyle. 
Infrigidationt (in-fri'jid-a"shon), n. The 
act of infrigidating or making cold, Tatler. 
Infiringe (in-Mnj'), v.t pret. & pp. infringed; 
ppr. infHnging. [L. infringo—in, intens., 
mdfrango, to break.] 1. To break, as laws 
or contracts; to violate, either positively by 
contravention, or negatively by non-fulfil- 
ment or neglect of performance; to trans- 
-..gress-v. ^ , ■ ■■ 

Having infringed the law, I waive my right 
A.S king, and thus submit myself to fight, Waller. 

2. To destroy or hinder; as, to infringe effi- 
cacy. 

All our power 

To he infringed, our freedom and our being. 

Milton. 

T nfring fi (in-frinj'), v.i. 1. To violate some 
nile; to do some evil or injury.— 2. To en- 
croach, trespass, intrude: followed by on or 
upon; as, to infringe iiprm one’s rights, 
Infrtagement (in-frinjTneut), n. Act of 
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Infiila, from 
statue of isis in 
the V'atican. 


infringing or violating; state of being in- 
fringed ; Violation ; infraction ; as, the ia- 
fringement of a treaty, compact, or other 
agreement; the infringement of a law or con- 
stitution.— SVN. Breach, non-fulfilment, in- 
fraction, violation, transgression, invasion, 
intrusion, trespass, encroachment. 
Infringer (in-frinj'er), n. One who violates; 
a viohitor, 

Infructuose (in-fruk'tu-os), a. Not fruitful; 
not producing fruit; unproductive. 
Infrugal (in-frd’gal), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
frugal] Not frugal; prodigal; extravagant, 
‘Infruifcil expen.ses of time.’ Goodman. 
Infrugiferous (in-frb-jifer-us), a. [ITeflx 
in, not, and /rugife7m<.s. ] Not bearing f ruit, 
Infucatet (in'fu-kat), v.t [L, iitfuco, iufuca- 
tum—in, intens., and /ace, to paint.] To 
stain; to paint; to daub. 

Infucatiou! (in-fu-kiVshon), n. The act of 
painting or staining, especially the face, 
Infula (inTii-la), n. A name given uniong 
the ancient Eomans to a species of head- 
dress, consisting of a woollen 
band, generally white, worn 
by priests ami vestal virgins 
as a sign of their calling, 
by the emperors and higher 
magistrates on solemn occa- 
sions, and by those seeking 
protection or sanctuary. It 
was also placed upon the vic- 
tim in sacrifice, Tlie term 
has also been more widely ap- 
plied, as in early times, to 
the head-covering of a Chris- 
tian priest, and latterly to a pendent orna- 
ment at the back of a mitre, 

Infumate (iii'fu-mat), v.t, [L. in, in, and 
fiimo, to smoke, from fumus, snitike.] To 
dry by smoking; to smoke. 

Iiiftimation (in-fa-miVshon), n. The act of 
drying in smoke. 

Infume (in-fum'), v.t [L. infmm, infa- 
uiatum, to dry in smoke-— hi, in, and/w/io, 
to smoke, from fumus, smoke.] To dry in 
smoke. 

Infundibular, Infimdibulate (in-fim-dib'- 
u-ler, in-fun-dib'u-lat), a. [From iiif muU- 
bulum (which see). ] Having the form of a 
fuimel. 

Infundibulata (in-fun-dib'u-la'Ta), 7i. pi 
Gervais’ name for the marine Polyzoa, from 
the cell-mouth being round and fiiimel- 
shaped. The tribe is now known as Gyimw- 
Immata (which see), 

Infundlbuliform (in-fun-dib'u-li-foi-m), a. 

[Ij. infundibulum, a fun- 
nel, and fm-ma, shape,] 
Having the shape of a fun- 
nel; specifically, inSothav- 
iiig the form of a tube en- 
larging gradually below 
and spreading widely at 
the summit : said of a ino- 
nopetalous corolla. 
Infundibulum (in-fun- 
dib'u-lum),a. [L. , a funnel; 
lit. that which is poured 
into, from inf undo, to pour 
into— in, into, and fundo, 
to pour.] 1. In anat. a 
term applied to a little 
funnel-shaped process at- 
tached to the pituitary 
gland and to a small cavity of the cochlea; 
also, one of the three large cavities which 
constitute by their union the pelvis of the 
kidney.— 2. In zool. the tube formed by the 
coalescence or apposition of the epipodia in 
the Cephalopoda, commonly termed the 
Funnel or Siphon. 

Infuneral t (in-f u'n6r-al), v, t. To bury, espe- 
cially with funeral rites. 

As though her flesh did but infnneral 
Her buried ghost. G. Fletcher. 

Infurcation (in-ffir-ka'shon), 7i. [L. m, and 
/urea, a fork,] A forked expansion. 
Infuriate (in-fu'ri-at), a. [L.L. infimatus. 
See the verb.] Enraged; mad; raging. Mil- 

t 07 l. 

Infuriate (in-fiVri-at), u.i. pret. & pp. mfu- 
riated; ppr. mfuriatmg. [L.L. infurio, 
infuriatum, to enrage greatly— L. in, in- 
tens., and/ttrfo, to enrage, fvomfuria, more 
often pi. furice, rage, madness.] To render 
furious or mad; to enrage, 

Infuscate (in-fus'kat), v.t [L. mfusco, 
infuscat7urn~~in, intens, , and /wsco, to make 
dark, from fuscus, dark. ] To darken ; to 
make black; to obsciue. 

InfuBcation (in-fus-ka'shon), n. The act of 
darkening or blackening; the state of being 
dark or black. 



Infundibuliform Co- 
rolla {Stramonium}. 


' Infuse (m-ffizOi pret. tfe pp, inf used; 
ppr. wfusing, [Fr. ittfuser, from L. in- 
fundo, infusum, to pour into— -m, into, 
and /undo, to pour,] 1. To pour in, as a 
litpiid; to pour; to shed. ^ Those clear rays 
wliich she infused on me.' Shale. 

That stroiij;: Circoaa liquor cease t’ inf!t.\e, Denhatn. 
2. To iiLstii, as principles or qualities. 

Wily should lie desire to have qualities infused into 
his son vdiich himself never passessfidf Swift, 

‘i. To introduce; to diffuse; as, to wfuse Gal- 
lic j.sms into a composition. — 4.t To inspire; 
to fill. ‘Infu,se his breast with magnanimity.' 
Skak. —5. T{> steep, as vegetable sul latances, 
in liquor without boiling for the j)urpose of 
extracting medicinal or other valuable qiuil- 
itie-s. 

One scruple of dried leaves is infused in teu ounces 
of wiinn writer. Coxe. 

fi ! To make an infusion with, as an ingred- 
ient. ‘Drink, infused witli flesh.’ Bacon. 
— I mpla nf,I ngntft, Incnlca te, I ms f i l,Infu se. 
Sec under Implant. 

Infuse t (in-fuz'), n. Infusion. Spenser. 

Infiiser (in-fuz'er), n. One who or that 
Aviiich imusea. 

Infusibility'(m-fULz'M)iF''i-ti), n. The capa- 
liility of being infu.sed or poured in. 

Infusibility (in-fu?/i-biri-ti), ?i. [ Prefix in, 
not, and Jmibilitg.] The incax:)ability of 
being fused or dissolved. 

Infusible (in-fuzfi-bl), a. Capfible of being 
infused. ‘ The doctrines being infusible into 
all,' ffammirnd. 

Infusible (in-fuzT-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
fusible.] Not fusible; incapable of fusion or 
of being dissolved or melted; as, an infusible 
crucible. 

Alumina, alone, is infusible. gt. Nicol. 

Infusion (in-fu'zhoiiX «. [E. infusio, infusi- 
Q7iis, from in fundo. See Infuse.] 1. The 
act of infusing, pouring in, or instilling; 
instillation; introduction; na, the mfusion 
of good principles into the mind ; the infu- 
sion of ardour or zeal. 

Our language has received innumerable elegancies 
and improvements from that infxtsion of Hebraisms 
which are derived to it out of the poetical |.iassages 
in Holy Writ. Addisen. 

2. That which is infused or instilled; sugges- 
tion; whisper. 

tlis folly and his wisdom are of his own growth, not 
the echo or infusion of otlier men. Swift. 

S. The process of steeping a substance, as a 
plant, in water, in ordertoextraetits virtues. 
4. The liquor so obtained.— 5. t The act of 
dipping into water or o ther fluid ; immersion. 
‘Baptism by w/wsion.’ Jm'tvn. 

Infusionism (in-fu'zhon-izm), n. The doc- 
trine that souls are pre-e.xi stent, and that 
a soul is divinely infused into each human 
foetus as soon as it is formed by gejieration: 
opposed to Traducianimi and CreationUrn. 

lufusive (in-fus'iv), a. Having the power of 
infusion; having the power of diffusing itself 
through. ? The wi/imve force of Spring on 
man,’ Thomsoii. 

Infusoria (in-fu-s6'xi-a), pi [L.] A class 
of minute, mostly microscopic, animals, so 
named from being frequently developed in 
organic infusions, provisionally regarded as 
the highest class of the Protozoa. Tliey are 
provided with a month, are destitute of 



Magnified Drop of Water, showing Infusoria, iStc, 

1, Volvox globator {a plantj a low form of Algae). 

3, Stentor nolyniorphus, 3, Urceolaris scypliina. 

4, Stylonychia mytiius. S, Zoosperuioa Ferussaci. 
6, Trichoda carinum. 7, Monas termo. 8. Fatidorina 
inoruin. 9, Bursaria truncatella. 10. VaginicoUi crys- 
talJina, ti, Cercaria gibba. 12, 2 oospt*rinos decu- 
manus. 13, Amphileptus fasciola. 14, Vorticella con* 
vallaria. 15, Euptotc.<i truncates. 16, Trachelocerca 
olor. 

pseudopodia, but are furnislied with vibra- 
tile cilia. Most are free-swimming, but some 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, smg; TH, Ihen; Ui, thin; w, ivig; wh, tvhig; zh, azure.— See IvEX. 
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form colonies by Ijiiddiiig, and are fixed to 
a solid object ill their adiilfc condition. The 
body consists of an outer transparent cuticle, 
u layer of Ann sarcode called the cortical 
layer, and a central mass of semiliquid 
sarcode which ac ts as a stomach. A nucleus, 
which is supposed to he an ovary, having 
attached to its outside a splierical particle 
called the nucleolus, and supposed to he a 
spermatic gland, is imbedded in the cortical 
layer. Goiitractioiis of the body are effected 
by sarcode fibres. The cilia, with which 
mo.st are furnished, are not only organs of 
locomotion, hut form currents by which 
food is carried into the mouth. Reproduc- 
tion takes pi ace variously. They are divided 
into three orders, Ciliata, Suctoria, and 
Flagellata, in accordance with the character 
of their cilia or contractile filaments. Many 
of the organisms included by the older 
zoologists among Infusoria are now gener- 
ally regarded as vegetable. 

Infusorial, Infusory (in-fu-s6'’ri-al, in-fu'- 
zo-ri), a, Pertaining to the Infusoria; com- 
posed of or containing Infusoria. 
infusoiT (in-fu'zo-ri), n. pL Infusories 
(in-fu'zo-riz). One of the Infusoria. 

Ingt (ing), a, A meadow. 

Bill for dividing' and inclosing certain open common 
fields, in?s, common pastures, and other commonable 
lamis, w'itlnn the manors or manor and tovvn.ship of 
H eming^, in the county of Lkico hi. 

yaurnais 0 / the House Commons, 

-Ing, A suffix of various origins and signifl- 
eations:— (a) A patronymic suffix very 
common in Anglo-Saxon, and, still seen 
in proper names, signifying'^^ son of, native 
or man of; as, son of Birl; 

son of Elisha; Billi'ni?; Walsmigfliara; &c. 
ip) The noun ing, a meadow, a common 
element in English place-names; as, Dork- ! 
inp, Wappwip', Deepm^f, &c, (c) The ter- i 

mination of the verbal noun, in A. Sax. 
ung; as, cleansing, A. Sax. clmnsung. 

(d) The present participle ending, re;pre- 
senting the old ande, end&; as, loving. 

(e) Diminutive for Ung; as, farthing, in A. 
Sax. feoj'thli7ig,feorthung. 

Inga (in^ga), 71. A large genus of leguminous 
American trees or shrubs, having abruptly 
pinnate leaves, and rather large flowers, 
in globose or spieate umbels; flattened or 
roundish, often very large, pods; and seeds 
enveloped in a sweet white pulp, wiiich is 
often eaten. 

Inga^ge (in-gajO, o.t. [Prefix m, and gage.] 
To engage or pledge to. 

Noble she was, and thought 
I stoodiHg-a^ed. Shah, 

[In some editions of Sliakspere (AlVs Well 
That JInds Well, v. S).] 

Ingannation t (in-gan-a'shon), a [It. ingmi- 
nare, to cheat.] Cheat; fraud. Sh’T. Browne. 
Ingate (iu'gat), n. l.f Entrance; passage in. 

Therein resenihling Janus auncient, 

Which liath in charge the ingate of the year, Spenser. 

2. in foimding, the aperture in a mould for 
pouring in fused metal : technically called 
the tedge. 

Ingathering (in'gaTH-er-ing), ?i. The act of 
gathering or collecting together into a place; 
specifically, the act or business of collecting 
and .securing the fruits of the earth; harvest; 
as, the feast of inijafiicmip- 
Ingelable (in-jel'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
gelable.] Incapable of being congealed. 
Ingeminate (in-jeffiri-nat), a. [L. mgemin- 
atm, pp, of mge7m7W, to redouble. See the 
verb.] Redoubled; repeated. ^An Uigein- 
Miafe expression.' J&r, Twglof, 
Ingeminate(in-Je'mi-nat), nx [D. ingemmo, 
fn(/ewfua£itm---m, inteiiB., and ge^nino, to 
double, from gejnmm, twin.] To double or 
repeat. 

He would often ingeminate the v/otd^eace, peace! 

Clarendon, 

Ingemination(in-ie-mi-nrrishon), n. Repeti- 
tion; reduplication. 

The iteration and insemination of a gfiven effect^ 
moving' throujfh subtile variations that sometimes 
disgui-se the theme. De Quinay. 

Ingender (in-jenffi^r), n.t. Same as Bu- 
ge7ider. ■ ■ ' 

Iiigen.er,t 71 , The spelling in some of the 
old editions of Shakspere of cnghier or 
engineer. Ea7nlet, Hi. 4, 

Ingenerability (iu-jen"6r-a-hil'ri-ti), n. 
Quality of being ingenerable; incapability of 
, being engendered. 

Ingenera-ble (in-jen'er-a-bl), a. [Prefix m, 
not, md gmej'ahle.] Incapable of being 
-engendered or produced, Boyle. 
Ingenerable (in-jerrier-a-bl), a. [Prep, in, 
and generahU.] Capable of being ingener- 
ated or piroduced within. 


Iiigenerably(in-jen^er-a-bll), adr. So as not 
to be geneiuble, Cudwortk. 

Ingenerate (in-jen'er-at), v.t [L. ingenei'o, 
mgeneratum—m, and genero, to generate.] 
To generate or produce within. 

N oble habits are ingenerated in the soul. Hale. 

Ingenerate (in-jen'er-at), a. Generated 
within; inborn; innate; inbred; as, ingen- 
erute powers of body, ‘Qualities mgen- 
erate in his judgment.' Bacon. 
Ingenioslty (in-jehii-os'd-ti), n. Ingenuity; 
cunning. ‘ Whose cunning or vngmlosity no 
art , . . can reach to by imitation. ’ Qud^ 
worth. [Rare.] 

Ingenious <in-je'ni-U8), a. [L. inge^iiosus 
—in, and ge7i, root of gig7io, to beget.] 

1 , Possessed of genius or the faculty of in- 
vention; hence, skilful or prompt to im'ent; 
having an aptitude to contrive, or to form 
new combinations of ideas; as, an ingenions 
author; an ingenious mechanic. 

The more ingenious mea are, the more they are , 
apt to trouble tiiemselves, Tanple. ^ 

2. Proceeding from, pertaining to, or char- 
acterized by genius or ingenuity; of curious 
design, structure, or mechanism; as, aii in- 
genious performance of any kind; an ingeni- 
071S scheme or plan ; an inge7vio7is model or 
machine; 'mgemous fabric; ingenious con- 
trivance,— 3, Witty; well conceived; clever; 
as, an ingenious reply.— 4. t Dwelling in the 
mind; heartfelt; mental; intellectual. ^In- 
geiiious studies.’ Shale. 

The king is mad ; how stiff is my vile sense, 

That I stand up, and have feeling 

Of my huge sorrows ! Better I were distract. 

Shah, 

5. t Ingenuous. 

A right ingen iotts .spirit, veil'd merely with the 
vanity of youth and wildness. 

Afatch at Midnight. Old play. 
(Early) printers did not discriminate between emi- 
nent and imminent, president and precedent, iJigen- 
notts i7ige?ti0us, ^r\d these words were used or 
rather printed interchangeably almost to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. G. P. Marsh. 

Ingeniously (in-jeffii-us-li), ads. In an in- 
genious manner; with ingenuity; with skill; 
wittily; cleverly. 

Ingeniousness (iu-je'ni-us-nes), 71. The 
quality of being ingenious or prompt in in- 
vention; ingenuity. 

lugeuitef (in-jenTt), a. [L. mge7iiius-—m, 
an d genitus, born, ] Iiinate ; inborn ; inbred ; 
native; ingenerate. 

It is natural or ingenite, which comes by some de- 
fect of the organs and over-much brain. Burton. 

Ingenuity (in-jen-u'i-ti), n. [Fr. mg&miiU; 

D. mgenuitas, from mgmum. See Ingenu- 
ous.] 1. The quality or power of ready in- 
vention; quickness or acuteness in combin- 
ing ideas, or in forming new combinations ; 
ingeniousness; skill; as, how many machines 
for saving labour has the ingenuity of men 
devised and constructed 1 — 2. Guriousness 
in design, the effect of ingenuity; as, the 
mge7iuity of a plan or of mechanism.— 

3.T Openness of heart; fairness; candom*; in- 
genuousness. See Ingenious, 5. 

On the sincerity and punctuality of this confession 
I am willing to depend for all the future regard of 
mankind, and cannot but indulge some hopes, that 
they whom my offence has alienated from me, may 
by this instance of ingenuity and repentance be pro- 
pitiated and reconciled, Johnson, 

—Genius, Wisdoin, AhiUties, Tale7its, Parts, 
I7ige7iuity, Capacity, Cleverness. See under 
Genius. 

Ingenuous (in-jenffi-us), a. [L, mgesmus, 
freeboim, ingenuous— tn, and ge7i, root of 
gigno, to beget.] 1. Of honourable extrac- 
tion; freeborn; as, mge7i7ious blood or birth. 

2. Noble; generous; as, an inge7iuou8 ai’dour 
or zeal. 

If an ingenuous detestation of falsehood be but 
carefully and early instilled, that is the true and 
genuine method to obviate dishonesty. Locke. 

3. Open; frank; fair; candid; free from re- 
serve, disguise, equivocation, or dissimula- 
tion ; used of persons or things ; as, an w- 
genuous mind, an ingenuous man, an wi- 
genuous declaration or confession. —-Jn- 
genuous, Open, Fra7ik. Frank relates to 
the speech and manner. That person is 
^rank who is open and unreserved in the 
expression of his sentiments, whatever they 1 
may be. An open man speaks out at once ! 
what is uppermost in his mind. Openness ' 
is the opposite of concealment, reticence, 
or reserve. It i.s a less active quality than 
frajikness; and, while open7iess is consistent 
with timidity, fi'wnkness implies some de- 
gree of boldness. Joigemwus implies a per- 
manent moral quality. A man may be not 
remarkably frank, yet thoroughly mgenu- 


I ous, that is, a lover of integrity and a hater 
of dissimulation. Men of retiring manner 
are often truly vngemtaus, for ingenuous- 
ness is more allied to modesty than to fi'ank- 
ness:™ S yn. Open, frank, unreserved, tu't- 
les.s, plain, sincere, candid, fair, noble, 
generous. 

Ingenuously (in-jenffi-us-li), adv. In an in- 
genuous manner; openly; fairly; candidly. 
InjgeiLUOUSness(m-jen'u-Tis-nes), 71 . The con- 
dition or quality of being ingenuous; open- 
ness of heart; frankness; fairness. 

Ingenyt (in'je-ni), n. [L. mgeiivim, innate 
or natural quality— m, within, and ge7i, root 
of gigno, to beget. ] Wit ; ingenuity. "The 
production of his wipeziy.’ BotjIb. 
Ingerminate (in-j^rm'm-at), v.t. To cause 
to germinate or sprout. 

Ingest (in-jesto, [L. ingero, ingesUmi, 
to bear or throw into—fn, into, and aero, 
to bear.] To tlirow into, as the stomach. 

" digested meats.’ Blaclmiof'e. [Rare,] 
Ingestion (in-jest'shon), n. [L. ingestio; Fr. 
mgestion.] The act of throwing into, as 
into the stomach ; as, the ingestion of milk 
or other food, 

Ingine (m-jhri), 71 . Mental endowment; 
abilities; parts; genius; wit; iugemiity. 
[Obsolete and Scotch.] 

Sejamis labours to marry Ltvia, and worketli (with 
all his ingine) to remove Tiberius from the know- 
ledge of public business. E. g^onson. 

Ingtrt (in-gerfcO. To engirt; to encii’cle; 
to gird; to surround; to environ. 

The wreath is ivy that ingirts our brows. Drayton. 

Ingirt (in-gertO, p. and a. Encircled; sm- 
rounded, environed. 

And caus’d the lovely njunph to fall forlorn 
In Dia, with circumfluous seas ingirt. Benton. 

Ingle (ing'gl), w. [Probably from the Celtic; 

' comp. Gael, amgeal, eingeal, Corn, engil, 
fire.] l.t Flame; blaze. Hay.— 2. A fire or 
fireplace. [Scotch.] 

Inglet (ing'gl), 71 . [Written also engle; per- 
haps from A. Sax. enge, close, narrow, and 
originally meaning one closely connected; 
or from A. Sax. engel, migd, an angel.] Ori- 
ginally, a male favourite or paramour in a 
bad sense: subsequently used as a term of en- 
dearment; a mistress; a sweetheart; a friend, 
male or female; an engle. 

Call me your love, your ingle, your cousin, or so; 
but sister at no hand, Dekker. 

Coming as we do 

Froin’s quondam patrons, his clear ingles now'. 

Masswger. 

Inglet (ing'gl,), n.t. To wheedle; to coax. 

‘AnpZfnp feats.’ Spe)ise7\ 

Ingle-Cheek: (ing'gl-chek), 7i. The fireside. ; 
[Scotch.] 

There, laneb', by the ingle-cheek, 

I sat and ey’d the .spewing reek. Burns. 

Ingie-nook fing'gl-iibk), n. Corner by the 
fire. [Scotch.] 

Inglohate (in-glob'at), a. In the form of a 
globe or sifliere: applied to nebulous matter, 
collected into a sphere by the force of gra- 
vitation, 

Inglohe (in-gldbQ, uf. To make a globe of ; 
to make globular or spherical. 

So that Prelaty ... must be fain to ingtobe or in- 
cube herself among the Presbyters. MiUon. 

Inglorious (in-gl6'ri-us), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and gloi'ious.i 1. Not glorious; not bring- 
ing honoiii* or glory; not accompanied with 
fame or celebrity; without renoivn ; obscure ; 
as, an inglorious life of ease. ‘The inglori- 
07^9 arts of peace.’ Mai'^veil. 

Some imAd, inglmdous Milton here may rest, 

■ Gray, ■ 

2. Shameful; disgraceful; igBominious; as, lie 
charged his troops wdth rnglorious flight. 

' hiplorious shelter in a foreign land.’ J. 
Phillips. 

Inglonously (in-gld'ri-us-li), adv. In an 
inglorious manner ; dishonourably ; with 
shame, 

Ingloriousiiess (in-gloM-us-nes), 71 . State- 
of being ingloidous, or without celebrity. 
Ingluvial (in-glu'vi'al), a. Of or perfcaming 
to the ingluvies. 

Ingluvies (in-glu'vi-ez), 71 . [I.] In 200 I (a} 
the crop, craw, or gorge of birds. (&) The 
stomach or paunch of ruminant animals. 
Ingoing (in'gd-ing), n. Tlie act of entering; 
entrance. 

Ingoing (in'gd-ing), a. Going in; entering, ns., 
on an office, possession, and the like; as, an 
Miijowi/j tenant. 

Ingorge (in-gorjO, t Same as Migorge. 
Ingot (in'got), ?i. [Of disputed origin. Per- 
haps from 'm, and A. Sax. yaotozi, I>. gieten, 

G. giessen, to pour, and originally, like G. 
ei7iguss, meaning the mould for running 
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the metal into. The i’r. lingatt an ingot, 
would then probably be the EngHali word 
with the article before it. It is possible 
that the Er. Imgot is from L. Ungimy a 
tongue, and passed into English as 
the I being mistaken for the article.] l.f A 
mould for casting metals in. Chaucer.— 
2, A mass or wedge of gold or silver cast in 
a mould; a mass of unwrought metal. The 
term is chiedy applied to the small bars of 
gold and silver intended either for coining 
or for exportation to foreign countries. 
Ingowet (in'go), ?i. An ingot. Spenser. 
Ingrafft (in-graf), v.t To ingraft. 

Ingraft (in-graftO, v.t. (In and graft See 
GriiAFT.] 1. To insert, as a scion of one tree 
or plant into another, for propagation ; to 
propagate by incision ; hence, to insert ; to 
introduce ; as, to ingraft the scion of an 
apple-tree on a pear-tree as its stock; to 
ingraft a peach on a plum. 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon our stock. Bryden. 

2. To subject to the process of grafting, as a 
tree; to furnish with a graft. —a To set or 
fix deep and firm.. Written also IShgraft 

Ingrafted, love he bears to Cesar. ShaH. 

— Implant, Ingrttft, Imulcatej Instily In- 
fuse. See under IMPLANT, 
filgrafter (m-graft'6r), n. One who ingi’afts. 
Ingraftment (in-graf t'ment), n. l. The act 
of ingrafting.— 2. The thing ingrafted. 
Ingralied (in-grald'), p. and a. Same as 
.Migrailed. 

Ingrain (in-gran% v.t [Prefix in, and grain 
(wliich see).] Originally, to dye with grain 
or kermes (see Orain, 7 i. 9); latterly, to dye 
in the grain or raw material before manu- 
facture; to w'ork into the natural texture; 
to imbue thoroughly; to impregnate the 
whole substance or nature of. ‘Our fields 
ingrained with blood/ Shale. Hence, met 
to work into the mental constitution so as 
to form an essential element; to in work. 
See Engrain. 

Mere sen.suality, and even falsehood, would vanish 
away in a new state of existence; but cruelty and 
jealousy seem to be ingrained in a man who has 
these vices at all. HeiJ^s. 

Ingrain (in-gran'), a. l*t Dyed with grain oi’ 
kermes. — 2. Dyed in the grain or before 
manufacture; thoroughly imbued or in- 
wrought, as a colour.— ihpmm carpet, a 
carpet manufactured from wool or woollen 
dyed before manufacture, as a Scotch or 
Kidderminster carpet. 

Ingrain (in-gran'), 7i. A yarn or fabric dyed 
with fast colours before manufacture. 
Ingrappie (in-grap'l), v.t. To grapple; to 
seiice on; to entwine, 

Ingrate, Ingrateful (in'gnit, in-gnlt'ful), 
a. [L. i7igratus—in, not, and, grains, agree- 
able, grateful.] 1. Kot having feelings of 
kindness for a favour received; ungrateful, 

2, Unpleasing to the sense. *l7igraUful 
food.’ Milton. 

Ingrate (in'grat), n. [Fr. mgrat See the 
adj ective, ] An ungrateful person. 

Ingrate I he had of me 
All he could have. Miltofi, 

Ingratefully (in-gratTuI-li), adv. Ungrate- 
fully, 

Ingratefulness (in-grat'fpl-nes), Un- 
gratefulness. 

Ingrately (ii/grat-Ii), adv. Ungratefully. 
Ingratiate (in-gra'shi-at), v. t pret. & pp. in- 
gratiated; ppr. ingratiating. [L. in, into, 
ixiicl gratia, favour; comp. It. mgraziare, to 
ingratiate.] 1. To introduce or commend 
to anotlier’s good-will, confidence, or kind- 
ness: always used as a reflexive verb, and 
usually follo^yed by voith before the person 
whose favour is sought; as, he endeavoured 
to ingratiate himself tcff/i me. 

The old man . . . had already himself 

into our favour. Coc.^. 

Their managers make them see armies in the air, 
and give them their word, the more to ingratiede 
themselves them, that they signify nothing less 
than future slaughter and desolation. Addison. 

2.t To recommend; to render easy. 

What difficulty would it (the love of Christ) not in- 
grciiiate to V.S2 Hctmntond. 

Ingratitude (in-gra'ti-tud), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and gratitude; L. ingratiitido, unthank- 
fulness.] Want of gratitude or sentiments 
of kindness for favours received; insensibil- 
ity to favours, and want of a disposition to 
repay them; unthankfulness, 

IngrniiUide i.s abhorred both by God and man. 

Sir R.L' Estrange. 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, _ 


Ingrave (in-grfwO, Same as JS7igrave. 

Behold this fruit, whose gleaming rind itigrav'n 
’ For the most fair,' would seem to it thine. 

„ ... Tennyson. 

Ingrave t (m-gi-av'), v. t To Idace in a grave; 
to bury. 

At last they came where all his watry store 
The flood m one deep channel did ingrave. 

Fairfax. 

Ingravidate t ( in - gra vid - at ), v. t. it. in- 
granido, mgravidatum-- in, interns., and 
gravido, to impregnate,from gravidus, heavy, 
fretiueiit. See Geavip.] To impregnate. 
Ingravidationt (m-gra'vid-a"shon), ?t. The 
act of ingravidating or impregnating, or the 
state of being pregnant or impregnated. 
Ingreatt (in-grat'), v. t To make gi’eat 
Ingredient (in-gre'di-ent), n. [Fr., from L. 
ingrediens, ingredimitis, ppr. of mgredior, 
to go into— MI, into, and pradior, to go.] 
That which enters into a compound or is a 
component part of any compound or mix- 
; ture; an element. 

This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison'd clialice 
To our own lips. Shak. 

The love of Nature's \vorks 
Is an ingredient in the compound man. Cotvper. 
Ingress (in'gres), n. [L. mgressus, a going 
into, from ingredior. See Ingrement. J 

1. Entrance; as, the mgress of air into the 
lungs; specifically, in astron. the entrance 
of the moon into the shadow of the earth in 
eclipses, the sun’s eiiti’ance into a sign, &c. 

2, Power or liberty of entrance; means of 
entering; as, all ing^'ess was prohibited. 

Ingress <in-gres'), v.%. To go in or enter. 
Ingression (in-gre'shon), n, [L. ingressio, 
ingressionis, a going into, from ingredior. 
See iNGREBiENT.j The act of entering; en- 
trance, 

lagresBU (in-gres'u), [L.] In Imw, an 
abolished writ of enti*y into lands and tene- 
ments. 

Ingressus (in-gres'us), 7i. [U-] In the 
relief which the heir at full age paid to the 
head lord for entering upon the fee, or lands 
fallen by the death or forfeiture of the ten- 
ant, &c. 

Ingrieve i (in-grev'), v. t [Prefix in, intens., 
and pn'ere.] To make moi’e grievous. Sir 
P. Sidjney. 

Ingroove (in-grov'), v.t [Prefix in, and 
groove.^ To groove in; to join or fix, as in 
a groove. Tenmjson. 

Ingross (in-gros'), v.t. Same as lEngross. 
Ingnilty t (in-gilt'i), a. [Prefix hi, not, and 
guilty,} Guiltless; innocent 'Jiiguiltij of 
any indignity. ’ Bp. Hall. 

Inguinal (m'gwin-al), a. [L, inguinalis, from 
inguen, inguinis, the groin.] Pertaining to 
the groin; as, an inpMWifif tumour. 

Ingulf (in-gulf), v.t 1, To swalloiv up in 
or as in a gulf or whirlpool; to overwhelm 
by swallowing. 

In the porous earth 

Long while ingulfed. IV, Masm. 

2. To cast into or as into a gulf. 

If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail or 
not, we ingitlf ourselves into assured danger. 

Hayward. 

Ingnlfment (in-gulfment), 71. The act of 
ingulfing, or state of being ingulfed. 
Ingurgitate (in-g^r'jit-at), v.t pret & pp. 
ingurgitated; ppr, ingurgitating. (L. ingur- 
gito, ingurgitatum, to plunge into, to gorge 
—in, into, and gtm'ges, a gulf. ] 1. To swallow 
greedily or in great Quantity.— 2. To plunge 
into; to ingulf. Fotherhy. 

Ingurgitate (in-ger''jit-at), v.i. To drink 
largely; to swill. ‘ To eat and ingurgitate.' 
Billion. 

Ingurgitation (ih-g^r'jit-ii"shon), n. [X. 
higurgitatio, ingitigitaUoniSttromhvjurgito. 
See Ingurgitate. ] The act of swallowing 
greedily or in great quantity. ‘A large 
draught and ingui'gitation of wine.' Bacon. 
Ingustable (in-gust'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not; 
and pustaftfe.] Incapable of being tasted; 
having no perceptible taste. 

The body of the element is ingmiabte, void of all 
sapidity. Sir T. Browne, 

Ing'Wort(ing'wert),n,. [A, Sax, wip, a meadow, 
and loort, aplant,} Meadowwort. 

InhaToilBt (in-ha'bil), a. [L, in?iahih‘s, that 
cannot be managed, unfit^ — in, not, and ha- 
&i%’, fit. See Habile.] 1. Fot apt or fit; 
unfit; not convenient; as, inhahile matter. 

2. Unskilled; unready; iniQualified: used of 
person.s, [Bare,] 

Inhabilityt (in-ha-bil'i-ti), The quality of 
being inhahile j miaptness; unfitness; want 
of skill; inability. 

"Whatever evil blind ignorance, . , . inkability, 
unwieldiness, and confusion of thoughts beget, wis- 
dom prevents. Barrow, 
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Inhabit (iu-ha'bit), v. t [L. i nkabito—in, and 
habito, to dwell.] To live or dwell in; to 
occupy as a place of settled residence; aa, 
wild beasts the forest; fishes 

the ocean, Iake.s, and rivers; men inhabit 
cities and houses. 

Thus saitli the high and lofty One that tnltabtieik 
eternity. liS. Ivii. 15. 

Inhabit (in-haljit), v.i. To dwell ; to live ; 
to abide. 

They say wild beasts w/m&jif here. Waller. 
Inhabit,! pp. Inhabited. Chmtcer. 
Inhabitable (in-ha'bit-a-bl>, a. Capable of 
being inhabited, or of affording habitation; 
habitable, ‘ Systems of inhahitaUe planets.' 
JjOcJce. 

Inhabitablet (in-ha'bit-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and habitable.} Hot habitable. 

The divine Providence so ordering all, that .some 
parts of tlie worid should be habitable, others i»- 
kabitable. Holland. 

Inhabitauce, Inhabitancy (in-ha'bit-ans, 
in-ha'bit-an-si), n. The condition of an in- 
habitant; residence; habitancy; permanent 
residence in a town, city, or parish; or the 
domiciliation which the law requires to en- 
title a pauper to demand support from the 
to"vm, city, or parish in which he lives. 

Pe.'.^ons able and fit for so great an employment 
ought to be preferred without regard to their inha- 
bitancy. MaUain. 

Inhabitant (in-ha'bit-ant), n. [X. inhabit- 
ans, vnhabitantis, ppr. of inhaMto, to dwell 
in. See iNHABrr.f One who dwells or 
resides permanently in a place, or wlio has 
a fixed residence, as distinguished from 
an occasional lodger or visitor ; as, the 
inliabitaiit of a house or cottage ; the in- 
habitmits of a town, city, county, or state. 
In English law the term mkaUtant is used 
in various technical senses. Thus a person 
having lands or tenements in his own pos- 
session is an inhabitant for tlie purpose of 
repair of bridges, wherever he may reside; 
but for puiposes of personal services the 
mhabitant must necessarily lie a resident. 
For the purpose of the poor-rate the word 
means a person residing permanently, and 
sleeping in the 2 )arish. 

Inhabitation (in-hadJit-a^shon), n. [X. in- 
habitatio, inliabitatioms, from inhabito, to 
dwell in. See Inhabit.] 1 . The act of in- 
habiting, or state of being inhabited.— • 

2. Abode; place of dwelling.— 3. Population; 
whole mass of inhabitants. [Bare.] 

Universal groan 

As if the whole inkabilation perished I Miltau. 

Inhabitativeness (in-ha 'bit*at-iv-»es), n. 
In ph'en, an organ supposed to indicate 
the desire of residing permanently in a 
place or abode. 

Inhabited t (in-ha'bit-ed), a, [Prefix not, 
and habited.} Uninhabited. 

Posterity henceforth lose the name of blessing, 

And leave th’ earth inhabited, to purchase heav’n. 

Beittf. < 3 * FI. 

Inhabit er (in-ha 'bifc-br), n. One who in- 
habits; a dweller; an inhabitant. 

Woe to the inhabiiers of the earth. Rev, viii. 13. 
Inhabltress (in-ha' bit-res), n. A female 
inhabitant. 


The church here called the inhabltress of the gar- 
dens. Sp. FicJtardson, 

Inhablet (in-ha'bl), v.t To enable. 

Inhalant, inhaient (in-haFaiit, in-hai'ent), 
a. That inhales; inhaling; as, the inhaient 
end of a duct. ■ The inhala7it orifices (of a 


i'shon), n. The act of 
inhaling. ^ ' 

Inhale (in-hal'), v.t pret, & pp. nihaled; ppr. 
inhaling. [X. fnhalo— in, in, into, and Aaio, 
to breathe.] To draw into the lungs; to 
inspire; to suck in; as, to inhale &iv: opposed 
to eadiale. 

Martin was walking forth to in hale thQ fresh breeze 
of the evening. Arbuihnot and Pope, 


Inhaler (in-hal'er), 71 . l. One who inhales. 

2, In med. an apparatus for inhaling vapours 
and volatile substances, as steam of hot 
water, vapour of chloroform, iodine, &c. — 

3. An apparatus to enable aperson to breathe 
without injui'y in a deleterious atmosphere; 
a respirator, as that used by persons of 
delicate lungs to prevent damp or cold at- 
mospheric air from entering the lungs, or 
that used by cutlers and other.'? who have 
to breathe in an atmosphere full of ii'on 
dust. 

Inhance (in-hans'), v.t Same as 
Inharmonic, Inharmonical (in-har-mon'- 
ik, in har-inon'ik-al), «. [Prefix i7i, not, and 
haivnoiiic, harrmnicai,] Kot harmonic; in- 
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harmonious; re- 

lation, in mmic, that in which a dissonant 
sound is introduced. 

Inharmonious (iii-har-nio'’ni-us), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and hurmoniotoi.} Not Inii'nionious; 
unmusical; discordant. 

Inharmonionsly (in-iuirmio'm-us-li), adv. 
In an inharmonious manner; without har- 
mony; discordantly, 

laharmoniotisiiess (in-har-mo' ni-us-nes), 
71 . The state or ciuality of being’ inharnioni- 
ous; want of hamony; discord. ‘T!ie iWiar- 
momoMsncss of a verse.’ Tuclcer. 
Inharmouy (in-hiirtnd-ni), n. [Treflx wi, 
not, and h(zrmmiy.J Want of haimony; dis- 
cord, 

Inhauler (inlial-C’r), 71 . Kaut. a rope em- 
ployed to haul in the jib-boom. 

Inhearse (in-hfira'), v.t. Same as X7ilie7'se. 
Inhere (in-her''), 7).i. pret. & pp. inhered; 
ppr. inhering. [L. mhmi'eo—in, and Imreo, 
to stick, to hang.] To exist or be fixed in; 
to be permanently incorporated; to belong, 
as attributes or qualities, to a subject; to 
be innate; as, colours mhei'e in cloth; a 
dart inheres in the flesh. 

So fares the soul which more that power reveres 
Man claims from God than wJiat in God inheres. 

Parnell. 

Inhereace, Inherency (in-her'ens, in-her'- 
en-si), 7%. The state of inhering; existence 
in something, 

Inherent (in-her'ent), a. [L. vnhoercns, in- 
hoereiitis, ppr. of mhmreo, to .stick in, to in- 
here in. See Inhkee,] 1. Sticking fast; ad- 
herent; not to be removed; inseparable. 
"Teach my mind a most inherent baseness.’ 
Shah— 2. Naturally pertaining to; innate; 
as, the inherent qualities of the magnet; 
the inherent right of men to life, liberty, 

■ and protection, 

I consider a human soul without education like 
marble in a quarry, which shows none of its tnhereni 
beauties till the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every 
ornamental cloud, .spot, and vein that runs througlx 
the body of it. Spedator, 

Syn. Iimate,iiiborn,native, natural, inbred, 
ingrained. 

Inherently (in-her'ent-li), adv. By inher- 
ence; insejiarably. 

Inherit (in-he'rit), v.t [O.Er. enMi'ite7‘, L. 
inheeredito, to inherit, from /tccres, an heir.] 

1. In Zuw, to take by descent from an ances- 
tor; to take by succession, as the represen- 
tative of the foi'me-r possessor; to receive, as 
a right or title descendible by law from an 
ancestor at Ms decease; as, the heir 

the lands or real estate of his father; the 
eldest son of the nobleman mhei'Us hi^ fa- 
ther’s title, and the eldest son of a king m- 
kerUs the croxvn.— 2, To receive from a pro- 
genitor as part of one's nature ; as, the son 
inheriU the virtues of his father; the daugh- 
ter inherits the temper of her mother, and 
children often inherit the constitutional in- 
firmities of their parents. 

Prince Harry is valiant; for the cold bood he did 
naturally inherit of Ills father lie liath , . . manured 
.... with good store of fertile sherris, Sha^. 

3. To possess; to enjoy; to take as a posses- 
sion, by gift or divine appropriation ; to 
own; to have; as, to inAcnC everlasting life; 
to mhmt the promises. 

That thou mayest live, and inherit the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee- Deut, xvl so. 

Even such delight 

Among fresh female buds shall you this night 
. at my house. Skak., 

4. t To put in possession; to seize: with 0 /. 

It must be great, that can inherit us 

So much as thought of ill in hitn. Shah. 

Inherit (in-he^rit), v.i. To take or have as 
an inheritance, possession, or property ; to 
come into possession, as an heir or successor; 
to take the position of heir or heirs. 

Thou shalt not inherit in our father’s house. 

Judg. xi.a. 

Sometimes with ifo. 

The children of a deceased son inherited to the 
grandfather in preference to a son or jointly with 
him. Pronghifm, 

Inheritability (in-he'rit-a-biFi-ti), ?i. The 
quality of being inheritable or descendible ^ 
to heirs. Coleridge. \ 

Inheiiitable (in-he'rit-a-bl), a. 1, Capable | 
of being inherited; transmissible or descend- ! 
ible from the ancestor to the heir by course j 
of law; as, an inlrndtaUe estate or title,— j 

2. Capable of being transmitted from the ! 
parent to the child; as, inheritahle qualities | 
or inflrmities.—S. Capable of taking by in- 1 
heritance, or of receiving by descent; qua- 
lified to inherit. 


i is so corrupted a.s to be rendered no longer inherit- 
able. Slacksione. 

Inlieritahly (in-he'rit-a-bli), adu. By inhe- 
ritance; by way of inheritance; so as to be 
inherited or transmitted by inheritance. 

He resumed the grants at ple.asure, nor ever gave 
them even for life, much less inheritably. 

Bronsiham. 

Inheritance (in-he'rit-ans), w. 1. In law, a 
peipetual or continuing right to an estate 
in a man and his heirs ; an estate which a 
man has by descent as heir to another, or 
wdiich he may ti’ansmit to another as his 
Iieh; an estate derived from an ancestor to 
his heir in course of law. --2, That which is 
or may be inherited. 

And Rachel and Leah ansivered and said unto him, 
I-s there yet any portion or inheritance for us in our 
father’s house? Gen. xxxi. 14. 

3. A posse.ssion I’eceived by gift or without 
I>ur chase; a permanent or valuable posses- 
sion or blessing ; especially, that which is 
enjoyed or to be enjoyed as the reward of 
righteousness. ‘The vnheritance of the 
saints.’ Col, i. 12. ‘The earnest of our iii- 
he7%t(mce.' Eph. i. 14.— 4. Possession; owner- 
ship; acquisition. ‘For the mh&ritance of 
their loves.’ Shale. 

Against the which a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king wnicb had return’d 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras 
Placi he been vanquisher. Shak. 

Inheritor (in-heTit-6r), 7i. An heir; one 
who inherits or may inherit. 

Inheritress, Inheritrix (in-heTit-res, in- 
he'rit-riks), n. An heiress ; a female who 
inherits or is entitled to inherit after the 
death of her ancestor. 

Joanna II., tho inheritresso^ the name, the throne, 
the licentiousness, and the misfortunes of Joanna I. 

Milman. 

Inheritricet (iii-heTit-ri.s), 71. An heiress. 
Inherse (in-ii6rs'), 'w.f. To put or jdace in a 
herse; to inclose in or as in a funeral monu- 
ment, coffin, or like. 

See where he \\%^^^dthersed in the arms 
Of the most bloody nurser of his harms ! Shak. 

Inhesion (m-he'zhon), [L. mhmsio, iti- 
hoesionis, from inheereo, to stick in, to inhere 
in.] The state of existing or being fixed in 
something; inherence. 

Inhiation t (in-M-iVshon), -n. [L. mhiatio, 
mhiationis, an opening of the mouth, from ; 
inhio, to gape, to stand with open mouth— 
w, and hio, to gape.] A gaping after; eager 
desire. 

Inhibit (in-hi'bit), uf. [L. mhibeo, vnhiMU 
urn, to hold or keep in, to restrain— in, in, 
and haheo, to have or hold.] 1. To restrain; , 
to hinder; to check or repress. 

Their motions also are excited and ... 

by the objects without them. Bentley. 

2. To forbid; to prohibit; to interdict. 

All men were inhibited by proclamation at the 
dissolution so much as to mention a parliament. 

Clarendon, 

Inhibiter (in-hi'bit-dr), n. One who inhi- 
bits; Bpecincally, in Scots law, a person who 
takes out inhibition, as against a wife or 
debtor. 

Inhibition (in-hi-bi'shon), n. [L, inhihitio, 
inhibitimis, from inhibeo, to restrain. See ! 
Inhibit, 3 1 . The act of inhibiting or state 1 
of being inhibited; prohibition; restraint; 1 
embargo. | 

Paul Wentworth moved to know whether the | 
queen’s command and inhibition that they should no I 
longer dispute of the matter of succession, were not I 
against tlieir liberties and privileges. Hallant. j 

2. In law, (a) a vrrit to forbid or inhibit a I 
judge from farther proceedings in a cause I 
depending before him; commonly, a writ j 
issuing from a higher ecclesiastical court to 
an inferior one, on appeal, (b) In Scots law, 
(1) inhibition against a debtor js a writ pass- 
ing under the signet, whereby the debtor or 
party inhibited is prohibited from contract- 
ing any debt which may become a burden 
on his heritable property, or whereby his 
heritage may be attached or alienated to 
the prejudice of the inhibiter’s debt. (2) J71- 
hibition ayainst a wife at the instance of a 
husband is a writ passing the signet which 
prohibits alT and sundry from transacting 
with the Vrufe or from giving her credit. 
Inhibitory (in-hi'bi-to-ri), a. Proliibitoiy, 
Inhilde,! r.t. [Perhaps allied to Icel. hella, 
to pour. ] To pour in. Chaucer. 

Inhive (induvO, n.t. To put into a Iiive; to 
hive. 

InhoM (in-holdO, 'o.t. pret. & pp. wi/ieZd 
[Prefix iu, and /loZc?.] To have inherent; to 
contain in itself. [Bare,] 

Light . . . which the sun inholdeth and ca.steth forth. 

Raleigh. 


Inholderf (in-hdhP^r), 7X. An inhabitant. 
Spense/r. 

Inhoop (iu-hOp'), v.t. [Prefix in, and hoop.] 
To confine or inclose in any place. Shale. 
Inhospitable (in-hos'pit-a-bl), a. [Prefix i7i, 
not, and hospitable.] Not hospitable: (ce) 
not disposed to entertain strangers gratuit- 
ously; declining to entertain guests, or en- 
tertaining them with reluctance ; as, an m- 
hospitable person or people. (6) Affording 
no conveniences, subsistence, or shelter to 
I strangers. * Inhospitable vocks and harven 
sands.’ Dr'yden. 

■ Inhospitableness (in-hos’pit-a-bl-nes), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and hospitablemss,] The 
quality of being inhospitable ; {a) want of 
hospitality or kindness to strangers; refusal 
or unwillingness to entertain guests or 
strangers without reward; (5) want of shel- 
ter, sustenance, or comfort to strangers. 
Inhospitably (in-hos'pit-a-hli), adv. In an 
inhospitable manner; unkindly; illiberally. 
Inhospitality (in-hos'pit-aT'i-ti), n. Inhos- 
pitableness (which see). 

Inhuman (in-hu'man), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and human.] Not human : (a) destitute of 
the kindness and tenderness that belong to 
a human being ; cruel ; barbarous ; savage ; 
unfeeling; as, an inhuman person or people. 

Princes and peers attend ! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no inknman heart. Pope, 

(&) Marked with cruelty ; as, an inlvmnan 
act.— Syn. Cruel, unfeeling, pitiless, merci- 
less, savage, barbarous. 

Inhumanity (iii-hu-manT-ti), u. [Fr. wi/m- 
maniU.] The state of being inhuman; 
cruelty; barbarousness. 

Man’s inkuTnanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn. Burns. 

Even bear-baiting was esteemed heathenish and 
unchristian; the sport of it, not the inhumanity, 
gave offence. Hume. 

Inhumanly (in-hu'man-Ii), adv. In an in- 
human manner; with cruelty; barbarously. 
Xnhumatet (in-hum'at), v.t. pret. & pp. in- 
humated; ppr. inlmmatvng. To inhume. 
Inhumation (in-hum-a^slion), n, 1. The act 
of burying; interment.— 2. In ckem. ametln ul 
of digesting substances by burying the ves- 
sel containing them in waim earth or a like 
substance. 

Inhume (in-humO, v.t, pret. & pp. mhumed; 
ppr. inhuming. [Fr. inhumei% L. inhu'mo, 
mhum atimi—vn, in, and Aumt/s, the ground, 
akin to homo, man. ] 1. To bury ; to inter ; 
to deposit in the earth, as a dead body. 

No hand his bones shall gather or inhume. Pope. 
2. In chem. to digest in a ves.sel surrounded 
with warm earth, or the like.— 3. f To serve 
as a tomb for. Sir T. Herbert. 

Inia (in'i-a), n. A genus of Cetacea belong- 
ing to the dolphin family, containing only 
one known species,!, boliviensis, remark- 
able for the distance at which it is found 
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from the sea, frequenting the remote tribu- 
taries of the river Amazon, and even some 
of the elevated lakes of Pern. It has bristly 
hairs on its snout, and is from 7 to 12 or 14 
feet long. 

Inial (inT-al), a. Of or pertaining to the 
inion or ridge of the occiput. 

Inimaginahle (in-im-aj'in-a-fal), a. [Prefix 
m, not, and imaginahle.] Unimaginable; 
inconceivable. Pearson. 

Inimical (in-imTk-al), a. [L. inimious—m, 
not, and amicus, friendly] 1. Having the 
disposition or temper of an enemy; un- 
friendly : chiefly applied to private enmity. 
2. Adverse; hurtful; rejnignaut. ‘Savage 
violences tnfmicai to commerce.’ Wai'd. 

Inimlcality (in-im'ik-aT'i-ti), n. The state 
of being inimical; hostility; unfriendliness. 

Inimically (in-im'ik^al-li), adv. In an in- 
imical, adverse, or unfriendly manner. 

Inimicoust (in-im'ik-us), a. Inimical. ‘ Ju- 
imicous to the stomach,' Evelyxi, 

Inimitability (in-im'i~ta-biTT-ti), n. The 
quality of being inimitable. 

Inimitable (in-imT-ta-bl), a. [Pi-efix in, not, 
and imitahle.] Not imitable; incapable of 
being imitated or copied; surpassing imi- 
tation; as, mimitable beauty or excellence; 
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an itiimiUihle description; inunitablc elo- 
quence. 

What is most excellent is most inimUahk. 

Denhavt, 

Haimitatileness (in-im1-ta-bl-nes), a. In- 
iinitubility. 

laimitaMy <iii-jin'i-ta-bli), adv. In im in- 
imitable manner; to a ilegree beyond imita- 
tion. 

Charms such ns thine, iftimitaMy j^'rent. Broome. 

iKion (in'i-on), n, fGr. inum, tiie nape of 
the neck.] In cmat the ritigeof the occiput. 
Iniquitous (in-i'kwit-us), d. Of or pertain- 
ing to, or oharaeterized by iniquity; unjust,* 
/wicked; as, an iniquitviin bargain; an ini- 
quito'ua proceeding. 

We can hardly pronounce Mary's e;-:ecntioii to 
have been S(3 wholly tnii/uiioits ana unw.'irraatable 
as it has been representecl. Halhzm. ‘ 

Syn. Wicked, unjust, imrigliteous, nefarious, 
cnininal. 

luiquitously (in-i'kwit-us-ii), ad a. In an 
Inhjuitous manner; unjustly; wickedly. 
Iniquity (in-i'kwi-ti), n. [Fr. iniquiU, Jj. 
iruqiL'itm-—iniqivm, uneqtial, unjust, from 
m, not, and equal. See Equity.] 

1. Want of equity ; a deviation from recti- 
tude; absence of equal or just dealing; gross 
injustice; uurigliteousness; as, the iniqiiitij 
of war; the iniquity of the slave-trade. : 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her : 
poppy, and deals with the niejnory of men without 
the distinction of merit to perpetuity ; who can but 
pity the founder of the pyramids? Sir T. Browne. 

There is a greater or less probability of a ha}:»py 
issue to a tedious war, according to the righteousness 
or imi/uity of the cause for which it was ccuntnenced. 

Smairiit^v. 

2. A particular deviation from rectitude; a 
sin or crime; wickedness; any act of injus- 
tice. 

Your iniquities have separated between you and 
your God. Is. )i.\% s. 

3. In Scots law, an obsolete expression usu- 
ally applied to the decision of an inferior 
judge who has decided contrary to law, in 
whiidi case he is said to have committed in- 
iquity. -4. The name most commonly given 
to the character who was the personitication 
sometimes of one vice and sometimes of 
another in the old ‘Moralities' or moral 
plays. He was sometimes named after the 
peculiar vice he personified, but generally 
bore the name simply of ‘Iniquity.’ He was 
the bufi'oon of the pieces, bis chief employ- 
ment being to make sport with the devil, 
leap on his back, and belabour him with his 
dagger of lath till he made him roar. In- 
iquity was the prototype of the more modern 
Punch, clown, and harlequin. 

That was the old way, gossip, %vhen Iniquity came 
in, like Hokos Pokos, in a juggler’s Jerkiu, with false 
skirts, like the knave of clubs. B. yonsoJt. 

Iniqiious t (in-i'kwus), a. [L. iniqxms—in, 
not, and mqitm, fair, impartial.] Unjust; 
wicked; iniquitous. Sir T. Broime. 
Inirritability (in-ir'rit-a-biP'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being inirritable; good-nature. 
Inirritable (in-iririt-a-bl), a, [Prefix in, not, 
and irritahle.} Not irritable; good-natured; 
in physiol, not susceptible of irritation or 
contraction by excitement, 
liiirritative (in-ir'rit-at-iv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and irritative.'] Not irritative; not ac- 
companied with excitement; as, im mirrit- 
ative fever. 

Inlsle (in-ilO, «./. [Prefix in, and isle.] To 
make au isle oh to enisle; to surroiiiui; to 
encircle. ‘ Inisled in his arms.' Drayton. 
Initial (iuri'shal), a. [Fr., from I. initialw, 
from mtmm, beginning, from ineo,initumi, 
to go in — in, and eo, itum, to go. ] 

1, Placed at the beginning ; standing at the 
head; as, the inf I letters of a word.— 

2. Of or pertaining to the beginning; begin- 
ning; incipient; as, the initial symptoms of 
a disease. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the pre- 
servation of health and cures many diseases, 

Harvey. 

Initial ( in - i ' shal ), n. The first letter of a 
word; a fierson's miriVefe’ are the first letters 
in proper order of the words composing bis 
name. 

Initial (in-Pslial), r.t. pret. &pp. initialled; 
ppr. initialling. To put one’s initials on or 
to; to sign or mark by initials. 

Initially (in-i'shal-li), ad% In an initial 
manner; in au incipient degree; by way of 
beginning. 

Our Lord did and ill part exercise tho.se 

functions iti-.cvn earth, Barrow. 

Initiate (in-Pslii-ilt), v.t. pret &_pp.^ initi- 
ated; ppr. initiating. [L. initio, initiatuin, 
to begin, to initiate, fi'om initium, a be- 
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ginning, from ineo, initnni., to go into, to 
enter upon, to begin— in, into, and eo, to go,] 
1. 1'o begin or enter upon; to introduce; to 
set afoot; to make a [leginiiiiig with. 

Many secret desLnis only imfurted tiiE,-n, and not 
executed till long after. Qiareudon. 

2. To guide or direct by instmethm in rudi- 
ments or imndples; to introduce; to let 
into .secrets; to indoctrinate. ‘To initiate 
lii.s pupil into any icirt of learning,’ Locke. 

3. To introduce into a society or organiza- 
tion; to admit. 

He was viitiaieet into half a doaen clubs before he 
tvas one and twenty. Spectator. 

Initiate (in-UsIii-iit), w i. To do tlie first 
act; to perform tbo finst rite; to take the 
initiative. 

Tlie king himself initiates to the pow'r. 

Scatters with quiv’ring hand the s.'icred flour. 

Pope. 

Initiate (iu-i'slii-at), a. fL. initiatn.% p|:>. of 
initio. See the verb. ] 1. Unpractised; new, 
‘The mitkitii fear that wants hard use.’ 
Shak. [The passage (i no ted seems to give 
the only instance of this use,]--2. Initiated; 
begun; commenced; introduced to a know- 
ledge of; instructed in. 

To rise In iickmce, a*! in bliss. 

Initiate in the secrets of the skies 2 Younj:. 

In Ifxiv, ji man is said to becojiie initiate 
tenant by courtesy in hi.s wife’s estate of 
inheritance on the birth of i.ssue capable of 
iuiierithig the same, his estate not being 
consummate till the death t)f the wife. 
Initiate (in-i'.shi-at), n. One tvho is initi- 
ated. 

Initiation (iu-i'sIil-a"slion), n. [L. mitiatio, 
initiatmm, from initio. See INITI.-ITE.] 
The act or process of initiating; introduction 
to or first acquamtance with something; as, 
the cex’emony of introducing one into a new* 
society, by instructing limi in its principle.s, 
rules, or ceremonies. ‘A late initiation into 
literature,' Pope, 

Silence is the first thing that is taught us at anr i«- 
fOln'ib;: into the sacred mysteries, W. Broome. 

Initiative (in-i'slii-fit-iv), a. Serving to in- 
itiate; initiatory. 

Initiative (in-i'shi-at-iv), a. [See Initiate.] 

1. All introductory act- or step; the first 
active procedure in any enterprise ; begin- 
ning; first essay; as, he took tlie iniUatme. 

Tire undeveloped iniHatives of good thiugs to come. 

Is. Taylor. 

2. Power of coinmeiicing; power of taking 
the lead or of originating; thus, in legi.sla- 
tive assemblie.s coiistituted bo as to comprise 
more than one chamber, or more than one 
di.stinctand co-ordinate power, that Ijranch 
of the legislature to whieli belongs of riglifc 
tlie power to propose measures of a par- 
ticular class is said to have the mitiative 
with respect to those measures. 

Initiatory (in-i'shi-a-to-ri), a. i. Of or per- 
taining to or suitable for a beginning or 
introduction; introductory; as, an initi- 
atory step.— 2. Initiating or serving to in- 
itiate; introdiiciiig by instruction, or by the 
use and aiiplication of symbols or cere- 
monies. 

Two iniiMiory rites of the satne general import 
cannot exist cogetlier, 5^ M. Masou, 

Initiatory (in-i'slii-a-to-ri), n. Introductory 
rite. 

Baptism is a constant initiatory of the proselyte. 

L. jrlddison. 

Inition (in-i'shon), n. initio. See In- 

itiate.] A begimimg. 

Here I note the iniiion of my lord’s friendship with 
Mountjoy, Sir R, Naunton. 

Inject (in-j*ekt'), v.t, [L. injido, injectum, 
to throw into, to iiiject--m, into, and jaao, 
to throw.] 1. To throw in; to dart in; as, 
to inject anything into the mouth or stom- 
ach.— 2. To cast or throw in general. 

They surround 

The town with walls, and mound inject on mound. 

Pope, 

Injection (in- jek^slioii), ?i. iL. injectio, in- 
jectionis, from injicio. See Inject.] 1. The 
act of injecting or throwing in, as the for- 
cible throwing of a liquid medicine into a 
cavity of the body by a syringe or pipe,— 

2, That which is injected or thrown in, as 
a liquid medicine thrown into a cavity of 
the body by a syringe or pipe; a clyster,— 

3, In anat. (a) the act of filling the vessels 
of an animal body with some coloured sub- 
stance, in order to render visible their fig- 
ures and ramific.ations. (h) The preparation 
itself thus formed by injection.— 4, In stea in- 
rngines, (a) the act of throwing cold water 
into the condenser of a steam-engine. (ij)The 
cold water thrown into a condenser to pro- 
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duce a vacuum.- ■ i/ijeeifvn cock, in asfeain- 
cuyiuc, the cock by which cold water is 
thrown into a cumleuser. — /lyecfm/i con- 
denser, a vessel in which .steam is condensed 
by the direct contact of water. —/njcctiou 
engine, a steam-engine in whicli the steam 
is CE-Uidensed by a jet of cold water thrown 
into the condenser.— /njcc^ma pipe, a pipe 
through which water is injected into the 
coiulenser of ci steam-engine, to condense 
the steiim.— Injection water, the water thus 
thrown. 

Injector (iu-jekt'er), n. One who or tliafc 
wJiieh injects; specifically, an npparatiLs for 
supplying the boilers of .steal ii-engine.B, es- 
pecially the licolers of locomotive cngine.s 
witli water. Its main .superiority over the 
feed-pump consists in tlmfacfc that it woiks 
equally vveil whether the engine is running 
or at rest, wliereas tlie feed-pump acts only 
while it is running. 

Injeer (in-jer'), af. [Fr, s'ing&rer, to meddle 
or interfere, L. inijerere—tn, in, ami gero, to 
carry.] To insinuate; to introduce* by in- 
direct or artful meaiiB. [Scotch.] 

A stratagem from first to last, to iujcer into your 
confidciice some espial of Ills own. Sir IP. Scott. 

InjelZy (in-jeTli), v.t To deposit or incor- 
Ijorate as in a jelly. [Fare.] 

Like fossils in the rock, with golden yoifcs 
Imbedded or iftjellied. ' Tennyson. 

Injoin (in-join'), r.L Bame os Enjoin. 
Injoint (in-joint'), », t. To unite together u;s 
with joints; to join, Shak, 

Injucnndity; t (in-ju-kund'i-ti), ?t. [L. in- 
jucunditas, from injiieundm, unpleasant— 
in, not. amljuGtmdus, pleustmt. ] Uupleas- 
antnesa; disagreeableness. Coekerani. 
InjudiCAble (in-juTli-ka-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and judicable.] Not cognizable l.»y a 
judge. liui’tey. [liare.] 

Injnaieial (in-ju-di'shal), «. [Prefix in, 
not, and judicial] Not judicial; not ac- 
cording to the forms of law. 

Injudicious (in-ju-di'shus), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and jadm/otta] Not judicious: (^rivoid 
of judgment; acting without judgment; un- 
wise; as, an injudicums person. ‘ An inju- 
biographer.' Mwiphy. (h) Not ac- 
cording to sound judgment or discretion; 
unwise; as, au injudicious measure.— SVN, 
Indiscreet, inconsiderate, incautious, un- 
wise, rash, hasty, imprudent 
InjiidiC5iously(ni-ju-di'slius-li), adv. In an 
injudicious manner; iiiiwiBely. 
Injndiciousness (in-ju-di'shus-nes), n. 
The quality of being injudicious or unwise. 
Injunction (in-jungfc'shori), n. (L. injunc- 
tio, injxinctionU, from injungo, to enjriiii — 
in, ami junyo, to join.] 1. The act of enjoin- 
ing or clirecting; direction.— 2. That which 
is enjoined; a command; order; precejit. 

For still they knew, and ought to have still renienv- 
bered. 

The high zVyK/nVihd not to taste that fruit, 

Milton. 

3. In law, a writ or process granted by a 
court of equity, and in some ca.ses under 
statutes by a court of law, whereby a party 
is requiretl to do or to refrain from doing 
certain acts, according to the exigency of 
the writ. 

Injure (in'jer), nt. pret. & pp, injured; ppr. 
injurmy, [Fr. injurier; L. iiijurior, from 
injuria, injurjb See iNjuiiY.] To do liariu 
to; to impair the excellence, \udue, strength 
of, and the like; to hurt; to damage: (a) to 
hurt or wound, as the person; to impair 
soundiie.ss, as of health, (h) To damage or 
lessen the value of, as goods or estate, 
(c) To slander, tarnish, or iuipaii’, as reputa- 
tion or character, (d) To impair or diminish, 
as happiness, (e) To give i)ain to, as sen- 
sibility or feeling; to grieve. (/} To impair, 
as the intellect or mind. 

Injure,! ?i. Injury. Chaucer. 

Injurer (in'j^r-er), n. One who or that 
which injures or wrongs. 

The upright judge will countenance right, and dis- 
counten.'mee wrong, whoever be the injitrer or suf- 
ferer. Atterbury. 

Injurious (in-juTi-us), a. [L. injuriua—in, 
not, and jm, juris, right, justice, law.] 
1. Tending to injure (in all its senses); hurt- 
ful; harmful; as, injurious to health, to 
property, to reputation, to happiness, to the 
feelings, to the mind, and the like; that 
which impaii’s rights, or prevents the enjoy- 
ment of them, is injimious; violence ism- 
jurious to the person, as intemperance is to 
the healtli; indolence is ixijtirUms to pro- 
perty; tlie injurums consequences of sin or 
folly; the very suspicion of cowardice is m- 
jurioics to a soldier’s character; obscure 
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hints, as well as open detraction, are some- 
times i'/yMrtows to reputation. * Injurious 
appellations.' Swift.— Overbearing; in- 
solent; applied to per 3 (ms. 

Noe half so bad as thine to England’!? king, 
htitirioits duke, that threatest where’s no cause. 

Shafi. 

lEjuiriously (in-ju'ri-us-li), <xdy. In an in- 
jurious or hurtful manner; wrongfully; hurt- 
fully; with injustice; mischievously. 
Znjurlousness (in-ju'ri-us-nes), %. The 
quality of being injurious or hurtful; in- 
jui'y. 

Injury (in'ju-ri), n. [L. injuHa, from in- 
jurius. See INJURIOUS.] 1. That which 
injures (in all its senses); that which brings 
harm; that which occasions loss or diminu- 
tion of good or value; mischief; detriment; 
damage. 

The noise 

Of riot ascends above thelt loftiest towers, 

And injury and outr.ige, Milton, 

Many times we do injury to a cause by dwelling 
upon trifling arguments. Watts. 

2.t Abusive speech, or language. 

Casting off the respects fit to be continued between 
great kings, he fell to bitter invectives against the 
French king; and spake all the injuries he could 
devise of Charles. Bacon. 

Injustice (in-jus'tis), n. [h'r., from L. in- 
and justice.] Want 
of justice or equity ; any violation of another’s 
Tights, as fraud in contracts, or the with- 
holding of what is due; iniquity; wrong. 

If this people (the Athenians) resemble Nero in 
their extravagance, much more did they resemble, 
and even exceed, him in cruelty and injustice. 

Burke, 

Ink (ingk'X u* [O.E. cn/cc, wi/te, O.Fr. ew/ttfi 
(Fr. eiicre, with, r interpolated), Pr. en- 
eatit, from I. encaxistum, the purple ink 
with which the Boman emperons signed 
their edicts, from Br. eu/^«^^s^os, burned in 
—en, In, and kaio, to burn.] 1. A coloured 
litluid, usually black, used for writing, print- 
ing, and the like. Common (black) writing 
ink is generally made of an infusion of galls, 
copperas, and gum-arabic. The colouring 
matter is the tannogallate of iron, which 
is suspended in water by gum-arabic; a little 
logwood is generally added to deepen and 
improve the colour. Sulphate of copper is 
occasionally added to ink, but is rather in- 
jurious than otherwise. For copying ink, 
a little sugar is added, wliich prevents its 
drying rapidly and perfectly.— 2. A pigment, 
as China or Indian ink.—LitJiogmphia ink, 
an ink used for writing on stones or for 
transferring autograpliically from paper to 
stone: it is a composition of virgin wax, dry 
white soap, tallow or lard, shellac, mastic, 
and lamp or Paris bltick.— Marking ink, an 
ink used for marking linen and other kinds 
of cloth, and not liable to be obliterated by 
washing. It generally consists of nitrate of 
silver coloured with sap-green, Indian ink, 
or some other colouring matter, and is 
thickened with gnm.’-Printing ink is made 
by boiling linseed-oil, and burning it about 
a minute, and mixing it with lampblack, 
with an addition of soap and resin.— /n/c 
for the rolling pi^ess, is made with linseed-oil 
bnnied as above, and mixed with Frankfort 
l)lack, —Jndfan or China ink. See under 
TNOlAN.— Sympathetic ink, a liquid used in 
writing, which exhibits no colour or appear- 
ance till some other means are used, such 
as holding it to the hre, or rubbing some- 
thing over it. Solutions of cobalt thus 
become blue or green, lemon juice turns 
brown, and a very dilute sulphmic acid 
:■ ■; blackens. 

Ink (ingk), r.t. To blacken, colour, or daub 
with ink. 

Ink (ingk), n. The socket of a mill-spindle. 
Ink-bag, Ink-sac (ingk^bag, ingk'sak), n, A 
bladder-shaped sac, found in some dibran- 
chiate cephalopods, containing a black and 
viscid fluid resembling ink, by ejecting 
which, ia case of danger fi’om enemies, they 
are enabled to render the surrounding 
water opaque and thus to conceal them- 
selves. This fluid is to some extent used 
for drawing under the name of sepia, from 
the genus which first supplied it for com- 
merce. 

Ink-blnrred (ingk'bl^rd), a. Blurred or 
darkened with ink. 

Ink-bottle (ingk'bot-l), n. A bottle for 
holding ink. 

Ihk-fisb (ingk'fish), n. The cuttle-fish. 
Ink-glass (ingk'glas), n, A glass vessel for 
hokungink. 

Inkholder (ingkdiold-er), n, A vessel for 
holding ink; an ink-bottle. 


Inkiiorn (ingk' horn), n. [Ink and hotn; 
horns being formerly used for holding ink.] 
1. A small vessel used to hold ink on a writ- 
ing table or desk, or for carrying it about 
the person. — 2. A portable case for the in- 
struments of writing. 

imchorn (ingk 'horn), a. Pedantic; high- 
sounding. *Inkhorn terms.’ Bale. — Ink- 
horn mate, a fellow that carries an inkhorn; 
a scribbling, bookish, or pedantic man. 

And ere that we will suffer such a prince, 

So kind a father of the commonweal, 

To be disgraced by .an inkhom mate, 

We and oiir wives and children all will fight. 

Shak. 

Inkiness (ingk'i-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being inky. 

Inking-roller (mgk'ing-rdl-er), n. A soft 
tough roller made of glue and treacle, and 
supported on a spindle, used by lettei’press- 
printers to supply the types with ink. 
Inking-table (ingk'ing-ta-bl), n. A table 
on which to spread the ink and supply tlie 
hiking-roller with the requisite quantity 
during the process of printing. 
Inking-trotigh (ingk'ing-trof), n. The re- 
servou' from which an inking-roUer is sup- 
plied with ink. 

Inkle (ing'kl), n. [Fr. ligneul, lignol, strong 
thread used by shoemakers; Klmgle, tingan, 
then, by loss of I, ingle, inkle, froiuL. Ihmm, 
flax.] 1. Formerly, a particular kind of 
crewel or worsted, with which ladies worked 
flowers, <ftc.— 2. A sort of broad linen tape. 
Inkling (ingk'ling), n. [From O.Fr. enclin, 
inclination, disposition ; or perhaps from a 
Fr. enclin, imlin, fi’om en or in, and elin, a 
wink.] 1. A hint or whisper; an intima- 
tion. 

They have had inklins tin's fortnight what we in- 
tend to do, which now we’ll show ’em in deeds. 

Shak. 

2. Inolination; desire, (xrosc. 

Illkmaker (ingk'mak-er), n. One whose 
occupation is to make ink. 

Ihknit (in-nit'), ut [Prefix in, and knit] 
To knit in. 

Inknot (in - not ' ), u t, [Prefix in, and Jenot ] 
To bind as with a knot. 

Ink-pot (ingk'pot), n. An inkholder. Si&ift. 
ink-sac. See INK-BAO. 

Inkstand (ingk'stand), n. A vessel for hold- 
ing ink and other writing utensils. 
Ink-Stone (ingk'stoh), -n. A kind of small 
round stone of a wliite, red/ gray, yellow, 
or black colour, containing a quantity of 
native vitriol or sulphate of iron; used in 
making ink. 

Ink-well (ingk'wel), n. An ink-bottle fitted 
into a bole in the top of a writing-desk. 

Inky (ingk'i), d. Consisting of ink; contain- 
ing ink; smeared or blackened with ink; 

' resembling ink; black. 

Strew'^ed vsfere the streets around with inillc-white 
reams, 

Flowed all the Canongate with inky streams. 

ByroH> 

Inlace (in-las'), V.t pret. & pp. inlaced; ppr. 
inlacing, [Prefix fu, and lace.] To work 
in, as lace; to embellish, as with lace. See 
Fnlaoe. 

Inlagaty,t Inlagatlont (in-la ' ga-ri, in-la- 
ga'shon), n. [Barbarous hatiiiized forms 
from in and tdv}, to correspond with niZa- 
garid, ntlngation, for outZaimj. ] A restitu- 
tion of an outlaw to the protection and 
benefit of the law. 

Inlaid (in-lad'), pp. of inlay (which see). 
Inland (inland), a. [In and land.] 1. In- 
terior; remote from the sea; as, an inland 
town or lake. 'In this md& inland nea.' 
Spenser.— 2. Carried on within a country; 
domestic, not foreign; as, inland trade or 
transpoiliation; inland navigation, —3. Con- 
fined to a country; drawn and payable in 
the same country; as, an inland bill of ex- 
change, distinguished from a foreigxi bill, 
which is drawn in one country on a penson 
living in another.— 4. f Opposed to tipland, 
the old expression for rustic; hence, some- 
what refined or polished; civilized* 

An old religious uncle of mine taught me to speak, 
who was in his youth an fw/awrf man, Shak. 

Inland (in'land), adv. In or towards the in- 
terior of a country. 

Inland (in'land), n. l. The interior part of 
a country. ‘ Far to the inland retired.' 
Milton.— 2. In feudal law, demesne land; 
that which was let to tenants being deno- 
minated owriand. 

Inlander (inqand-6r), n. One who lives in 
the interior of a country, or at a distance 
from the sea. 

Inlandisht (iu'land-ish), a. Denoting someT 
thing inland; native. 

Inlapidate (in-la'pi-dat), v.t [L. in, into. 


and lapis, lapidis, a stone.] To convert into 
a stony substance; to petrify. [Bare.] 

Some natural spring w.’iters will 

Betcou, 

Inlard (in-lfird'), v.t Same as Pnlard. 
Inlaw (m-hi'), v.t [Prefix m, into, and law.] 
To clear of outlawry or attainder. Bacrm. 
Inlay (in-la'), v.t pret. <fe pp. inlaid; mr. 
inlaying, iin and lay.] To lay or insert 
in; to ornament or diversify by inserting 
pearls, precious stones, metals, fine woods, 
ivory, <fec., in a groundwork of some other 
material. 

Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. Shak. 

Inlay (in-la'), n. Matter or pieces of wood 
inlaid, or prepared for inlaying. 

The sloping of the nmonlit sward 
Was damask-work and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms unniown, which crept 
Adown to where the waters slept. Tennyson. 

Inlayer (in-la'dr), ?i. The person who in- 
lays, or whose occupation it is to inlay. 
Inleague (in -leg'), v.t [Prefix in, and 
league.] To ally or form an alliance with: 
to unite. 

With a willingness our blood 

With his, for purchase of full gro%vthin friend.ship. 

Pord. 

Inlet (in'let), n. fSomefchiiig let in.] i. A 
passage or opening by which an inclosed 
place may be entered; place of ingress; en- 
trance; as, the senses are the inlets of ideas 
or perceptions into the mind. 

Doors and wlndow-s, inlets of men and of light, I 
couple together. Wotton. 

2. A bay or recess in the shore of the sea, or 
of a lake or largo river; a narrow strip of 
water running into the land ; a creek ; a 
channel. 'Glaring sand and mZefs bright,' 
Tennyson.— Z, Any material inserted or in- 
laid; inlay. Svtnmonds. 

Inletter (in-let'dr), v.t [Prefix in, and 
letter. ] To engrave with letters. Pelth a m. 
Inlier (in-li'6r), n. In gcoL a portion of one 
formation, completely surroimded by an- 
other formation that rests upon it: opposed 
to outlier. 

Inlighten (in-lit'n), u t Same as Mnlighten. 
Inlist (in-iiat'). See Enlist, 

Inlbck (in-lok'), v.t [Prefix in/ and lock.] 
To lock or inclose one thing within another, 
Inlumine (in-lurn'in), Same as Enlu- 
mine. 

Inly (in'li). ft. [Prep.oradv. ia.and-Z?/.] In- 
ternal; interior; secret. 'Didst thou but 
know the inZp touch of love.’ Shak, 

Inly (in'Ii), ftda. Internally; inwardly; within; 
in the heart; mentally; secretly; as, to be 
pleased or grieved. 

Her heart with joy unwonted inly swelled. Sj!C}tser. 
Imnailtle (in-man'tl), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
mantle.] To enwrap, as in a mantle; to en- 
shroud. 

The dewy night had with her frosty shade 
JH7nantled all the world. C. Fletcher, 

Inmate (in'mat), n. fl?i or vmi and mate.] 

A person who lodges or dwells in the same 
house with another; one who occupies any 
place: often used of the occupants of hos- 
pitals, asylums, prisons, &e. 

So spake the enemy of mankind, inclos'd 
In serpent, bad I Miltoft, 

Inmate (in'mat), a. Admitted as a dweller 
in the same place of residence; residing in 
a place. * Iwmafc guests*' Mtcm [Bare.] 
None but an iuinate foe could force us out. 

Ihydeiu 

Inmesh (in - mesh'), v. t, [Prefix in, and 
mesh.] To bring within or involve in 
meshes, as of a net. 

Inme'W (in-mu'), v.t. [Prefix in, and niew.] 
To inclose, as in a mew or ^ Inmmo 

the town below.’ Beau. & FI. 

Inmost (in'most), a. [A. Sax innema, in- 
nemest, a superlative of the prep, or adv. 
m. See Hindmost.] Farthest ivithin; re- 
motest from the surface or external part ^ 

The silent, slow, consuming fires, 

Which on my vitals prey. Addison, 

Inn (in), n. [A. Sax. inn, inne, a chamber, 
a house, an inn; Icel. mm', a house, from 
inn, within. From the prep. in. See In.] 

1. t A house; a dwelling; hence, habitation; 
re.sidence; abode. 

Therefore with me ye may take up your ittn 
For this same night. ' :Speuser, - 

2. A house for the lodging and entertain- 
ment of travellers. 

Where'er his fancy bids him roam, , 

In every he finds a home. W, Com&e. 

3. In England, a college of municipal or 
common law professors and students. Bee 
below, Inns of Court— 4:. \ The town resi- 
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(lence of a person of onality; a hotel; as, 
Ijeicesfcer l7in. ---Inns olCha ncery, colleges in 
which young students formerly liegan their 
law studies. These are now occupied chiefly 
by attorneys, solicitors, tte.— /an« of Court, 
colleges or corporate societies in London, 
to one of which all barristers and serjeaiits- 
atdaw and all aspirants to these dignities 
must belong; also, the l)uildings belonging 
to these societies in which the members of 
the inns dine together, and hamsters liav'e 
their chambers. Of these inns there are four, 
the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Llu- 
coln’s Inn, and Gray's Inn. 

Innt (in), v.i. To take up lodging; to lodge. 

Where do you intend to ?'«« to-night? Atidisan- 
2nn,t v.t. To lodge and entertain. Chaucer. 
Innate (in-nat'), a. [L, inmtus, from in- 
nascor, to be born in— in, in, and nascor, to 
be born.] 1. Inborn; native; natural — 

2. Derived from the constitution of the 
mind, as opposed to being derived from ex- 
perience; as, imiate ideas.— 3. In hot grow- 
ing upon anything by one end, as an antlier 
which is joined by its base to the filament. 

Innate (in-nato, vX To bring or call into 
existence ; to inform. ‘ The first innating 
cause.' Manto7i. fE-are.] 

Innatedt (in'mit-ed), a. innate; inborn. 

In the true regard of those innattd virtues, and 
fair parts, which so strive to express themselves in 
you, I am resolved to entertain you to the best of my 
unworthy power, B.'yonson, 

Innately (m-nfitTi), acf o. In an innate man- 
ner. 

Innateness (in-nat'nes), n . The quality of 
being innate. 

Innativet (in-nat'iv), a. Native or natural. 

* His trmafi’ue port.’ Chapman. 
Iimavigahle (in-na'vig-a-bl), «. [Prefix in, 
not, and navigable.} That cannot be navi- 
gated; impassable by ships or vessels. ‘ The 
innavigable XvikQ.’ J)ryden, 
limavigalbly (in-naWig-a-bli), adv. So as 
not to be navigable. 

Inne,t jarcju. In. Chaucer. 

2nne,t In,t n. A house ; habitation ; lodg- 
ing. Chaucer; Spense7\ 
inner (in'er), a. [A. Sax. innera, compar. 
form from in.} 1. Interior; farther inward 
than something else; as, an inner chamber; 
the Miner court of a temple or palace.— 2. In- 
terior; internal; not outward; as, to refresh 
the Miner man. Sometimes, in this sense, 
applied to the spiritual part of man’s nature. 

This attracts the soul. 

Governs the inner man, the nobler part Milfon. 

3. Not obvious; dark; esoteric; as, an Inner 
meaning.r— Inner Bouse, the name given to 
the chambers in which the first and second 
divisions of the Court of Session hold tlieir 
sittings in Edinburgh; applied also to the 
divisions themselves, and used in contradis- 
tinction to the Outer House, in which the 
lords ordinary sit to hear motions and 
causes. All causes commencing in the Court 
of Session in regular form, by summons, 
letters of suspension, or advocation, reach 
the Inner House after passing through the 
Outer House. 

, Interest, t a. superl. Inmost. Chaucer. 
Jnnerlyt (ia'6r-li), adv. More within. 
Inaermost (in'6r-m6st), a. Farthest in- 
ward; most remote from the outward part. 
Inner-plate (in'6r-plat), n. In arch, the 
wall -plate in a double-plated roof, which 
lies nearest the centre of the roof, the other, 
or outer -plate, having its side nearer the 
outer surface of the wall. 

Inner-post (in'6r-p6st), n. In ship-building, 
a piece brought on at the fore-side of the 
- main-post, and generally continued as high 
as the wing-transom, to seat the other tran- 
soms upon. 

Inner-square (in'6r-skwar), n. The edges 
forming the internal right angle of a car- 
penter’s square. 

.Innervation (in-n6rv-a'shon), n. [Prefix mi, 
not, and nerve.] A state of nerveiessness. 
Innexrvation (in-n6rv-a'shon), n . [See in- 
nerve.] 1. Act of innerving or strengthen- 
ing.— 2. In physiol, the properties or func- 
tions of the nervous system ; the nervous 
influence necessary for the maintenance of 
life; a special activity exerted in any part 
of the nervous system. 

.Innerve (in-n6rv0j- uf. [Prefix 'i?i, and 
im've.} To give nerve to; to invigorate; to 
strengthen. 

.ianliolder (in’hold-er), n . l . A . person who 
keeps an inn or house for the entertainment 
of travellers; an innkeeper; a taverner. ^Inn- 
holders and victuallers, ’ Bacon.— -2. f An in- 
habitant. Spenser. 
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Inning' (iu'ing), n. l. The ingathering of 
grain.— 2, pi. (d) in cricket, tlu: time nr turn 
for using the bat, wli ether in the case of an 
individual player or of a side. ' All-Muggle* 
ton had the first ’ Bichens. Hence - 

hg. the term a person is in ofilce or the like, 
(fr) Lauds recovered from the sea. 

Innls (in’nis), n. Another form of Bnim 
(which sec). 

Innitency (in-uften-si), ?i. [From L. Imitor, 
to lean upon — m, on, and nitor, to lean.] 
A resting upon; pressure. Sir T. Broimic. 
InniXiont (in-nik'shon), n, [FromL. iuiiitor, 
imiixus, to lean or rest upon— mi, and nitor, 
to depend, rely.] Incumbency; a resting 
upon. Derkain. 

Innkeeper (in'kGp-tir), n. The keeper of an 
inn; an innholder; a taverner. ‘The red- 
nose innkeeper at Daventry. * Shak. 
Innocence (in'no-sens), n. [Fr., from L. in- 
nocentia, from innocens, innoccutui, hjirm- 
less—Mi, not, and nocens, ppr. of noceo, to 
hurt, from root of nccu, to kill; nax, night] 

1. Properly, freedom from any quality that 
can injure; innoxioiisne.ss; liarmlessiiess; as, 
the innocence of a medicine which can do no 
harm.— 2. In a moral sense, freedom from 
crime, sin, or guilt; imtmiited purity of 
heart and life; unimpaired integrity. 

Enjoyment left nothing to aak—tffuaceuiy! left no- 
thing to fear. Johnson. 

3. Freedom from the guilt of a particular 
sin or crime. — 4. Simplicity; mental imbe- 
cility; ignorance. Shale.— ‘h. The state of 
being lawfully conveyed to a belligerent, or 
of not being contraband of war; as, the mi- 
nocence of a cargo or of any merchandise. 
Inaocency t (m’no-sen-sl), ? 1 . Same as In- 
nocence. Shak. 

Innocent (inTid-sent), a. [L, miiocens, inno- 
ceiitU, harmless. See Innooencb.] 1. Pro- 
perly, not noxious; not producing injury; 
free from qualities that can injure; harm- 
less; innoxious; as, an innocent medicine or 
remedy. — 2. Free from guilt ; not having 
done wrong or violated aiiy law; not tainted 
with sin; pure; upright. *Tho aidless 
cent lady, his wisshed prey.' Milton.— S. Free 
from the guilt of a particular crime or evii 
action; as, a man is innocent of the crime 
charged in the indictment.— 4. Lawful; per- 
mitted; as, an mnocent trade. —5. Imbe- 
cile; idiotic.— 6. Not contraband of war; not 
subject to forfeiture ; as, innocent goods 
carried to a belligerent nation.— S yn. Harm- 
less, innoxious, inoffensive, guiltless, spot- 
less, immaculate, sinless, pure, unblamable, 
blameless, faultless. 

Innocent (in'nd-sent), n. 1, One free from 
guilt or harm ; an mnocent person. 

Also in tJiy skirts is found the blood of the souls of 
the poor mneemts, Jer. ii. 34. 

2. A natural; a simpleton; an idiot. 

There be three kinds of fool, mark this note, gentle- 
men. Mark it, and understand it. . , . An mnocent, 
a knave-fool, a fooi politick. Beau. & PI. 

—Massacre or slaughter of the innocents, 
(a) the murder of the children of Bethlehem 
by Herod, as recorded in Mat. ii. 16. (6) In 
parlia^nentary eian^r, the abandonment, to- 
wards the end of the parliamentary session, 
of the bills introduced by government that 
are not sufficiently advanced to pass during 
that session. 

Innocently (iuTio-sent-li), adv. In an inno- 
cent manner; harmlessly; guilelessly. 
Innocent’s -day (in'no-sents-da), n. A 
church festival celebrated bn the 2Sth of 
December, in commemoration of the infants 
murdered by Herod. 

Innocua (in-nok'fi-a), n. pi. [L. , pi. neut. of 
miocuMa, innocent.] One of the three sec- 
tions into which the colubrine snakes are 
divided, according as they are venomous or 
otherwise, the other two sections being the 
Suspectaand Venenosa In this section the 
superior maxillce are provided with solid 
teeth only, and there are no fangs. It com- 
prises the common ringed snake of Britain 
and the boas and pythons of warm climates. 
Innocuity (iu-nok-iiT-ti), n. The state of 
being innocuous; harmlessness. 

Innocuous (in-nok'u-us), a. [L, innocuus— 
in, not, and nocuus, hurtful, from noceo, to 
hurt.] Harmless ; producing no ill effect ; 
mnocent; as, certain poisons used as medi- 
cines in small quantities prove not only 
innocuous, but beneficial. 

Iimocuously (in-nokhl-us-li), flkfn. In an in- 
nocuous manner ; without harm ; without 
injurious effects. ‘ Where the salt sea hi- 
7iocuouMyIiveakB.’ Wo7'ds'morth. 
Innocuousuess (in-nok'u-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being innocuous ; harm- 
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lessnoss; the quality of being destitute of mis- 
chievous propertiesor effects. Sir K. Bigby. 
InnodAtet (in'nd-dat), v.t. pret tVe pp. in- 
nod ated; ppr. uinodating. [L. in, in, and 
nodus, a knot.] To bind up or include, as 
in a knot. 

Those which Shall do tlse contrary, we do mnodaie 
with the like sentence of anathenni. Fulltr. 
Innominable (in-nom'in-a-bl), a, [L. inno- 
niinabilis — ui, not, and mmimbilis, that 
may be named, from no?nmo, to name, from 
nomen, a name.] Not to be named. 
Innominata (in-nomTn-iVTa), n. fL., fern, 
sing, of mnmnCnatus, ntimcluss. .See Inno- 
minate. 1 In anat. the innominata arte- 
ria, that is, the branch given off to the right 
by the arch of the aorta, winch aiii)se(iuen’tly 
divides into the right carotid and right sub- 
clavian arteries. 

Innominate (in-uom'ln-at), a. (L. imiomi- 
nutns—m, not, and ywminatus, named, pp. 
of 7iomim), to name, from nouien, a name.] 
Having no name; anonymous, 
Innomlnatum(in-iiomTn-{rtinu)/i. [L. See 
INNOMINATE.] Ill anat. each of tiie lower 
bones of tlie pelvis is called os mnomina- 
tum, because the three bones of which it is 
originally formed— viz. the Iscliimn, ilium, 
and the os pubis— gi'ow together and form 
one complete bone, whieli is thus left iiame- 
le.ss. 

Innovate (in'no-viit), u.t pret. ifc pp. imw- 
vatrni; ppr. vnnovatmg. [L. hinoco, inno- 
vatimi, to renew—- m, iritens., and 7iovo. 
to make new, from wouwa, new. ] 1. To 

change or alter by introducing something 
new. 

From his attempts upon the civil power, he pro- 
ceeds to innovate God’s worship. Smeth. 

2. To bring in by way of something new. 

Every moment alters what is done, 

And innovates some act till then unknown. Mrj’deu. 
[X^inovate, v.t. is now scarcely used.] 
Innovate (in'no-vat), v.i. To introduce no- 
velties; to make changes in any tiling estab- 
lished: with on or in; as, it is often danger- 
ous to innomte on the customs of a nation. 

‘ To innovate in public forms of worship.' 
Jet'. Taylor. 

Innovation (in-uo-vrFshon), n. [L. innom- 
tio, imwvationis, from innovo. See INNO- 
VATE.] l.The act of innovating.— 2. Change 
made by the introduction of something new; 
change in eistablished laws, cikstoma, rites, 
or practices. 

The love of things ancient dotli .argue stayedness ; 
but levity and want of experience irmketh apt unto 
intiavatiaHS. Hook&v. 

3. In Scots lavi, a technical expression sig- 
nifying the exchange, with the creditor’s 
consent, of one obligation for another, so as 
to make the second obligation come in the 
place of the first, and be the only subsisting 
obligation against the debtor, both the ori- 
ginal obligants remaining the same. Called 
oiten Novation. — 4. In 6ot. a young shoot 
which has not completed its growth; espe- 
cially applied to the young alioots of mosses. 

Inuovatlonist 9n*^5-va‘shon-ist), n. One 
who favours or introduces innovations. 
Iimovative (in'no-vat-iv), <t. Introducing 
or tending to introduce innovations; char- 
acterized by innovations. Pitredivard Ball. 
Ismovator (in’nd-vat-er), n. One who inno- 
vates; an introducer of changes. 

Time is the greatest innovator. Bacen. 

He was an innovator by virtue of rejecting inno- 
vations. De Quincey. 

Innoxious (in-nok'shus), a. [L. innoxius— 
in, not, and noxius, hurtful, from noceo, 
to hurt,] 1. Free from mischievous quali- 
ties; innocent; harmless; as, an innoxious 
drag. 

Innoxious ^zvsifis are often seen on the hair of men's 
heads and on hoi’ses' manes. Sir K. 

2.t F’ree from crime; pure; innocent. 

Stranger to civil and religious rage. 

The good inan walked innoxious tlirough his age. 

Pope. 

Inuoxiously (in-nok'shus-li), adv. In aa 
innoxious manner; harmlessly. 
Innoxlousuess (in-nok'shus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being innoxious; harni- 
lessness. ^ The danger or the xmxo>xloumess 
of any and every manuscript.’ Mus But'mg. 
lunubilous (in-nfi^bil-us), a. [L. innuhilut, 
cloudless-T-in, not, and nuhila, a cloud.]: 
Free from clouds; clear. Blount. [Eara] 
lunueudo (in-nu-en'do),?!. [L. innuendo (abl, 
of gerund), by nodding, from t junto, to give 
anod— fji, and old nuo, Gr. neuo, to nod ] 

1, An oblique hint; a remote intimation or 
reference to a person or thing not named, 

Mercury , , . owns ita itiairiage by an innuendo. 

Diyden, 

2. In law, a word formerly used in Latin 
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pleadings, and now, in the present English 
forms, to point out the person or thing 
meant or referred to by a pronoun; as, he 
{innuendo the phiinWr, that is, meaning 
the plaintiff) did so and so. 

Innxieilt (in'ml-ent), a. [L. rnnuens, imm- 
entis, ppr. of i/inno. See Ihtnuendo.] Con- 
veying a hint; insinuating; significant. 
Ininiit, n. [Eskimo, 3 The people ; the name 
by winch the Eskimo call themselves. 

Tlse Eskimo do not speak of theaiselves by the 
name so commonly given tliem by foreigners, but 
simply and proudly as Innuif, tliat is, ‘the people’ 
as though they were the only people on the face of 
tlie earth. Quart. Kcv. 

Innmnerahilit^r, Imiumerableness (in- 
nu'mcr-a-l)il"i-ti,in-nu''raer-a-bl-nes), 71 . state 
of being innumerable. 

Innumerable (in-uu''m6r-a-bl), a. [L. imm- 
nurabilis—Vi'efix in, not, and numerahilis, 
that can be numbered, from nmnero, to 
number. See JS’iiMUEii.] Not to be count- 
ed; that cannot be enumerated or numbered 
for multitude; hence, indefinitely, very nu- 
merous; couutless. 

Cover me, ye pines 1 
Ye cedars, witli inmtmerable boughs 
Hide me, where I may never see them more ! 

Milton. 

Sm Countless, numberless, unnumbered. 
Innumerably (in-nu'mer-a-bli), ct 4 u With- 
out number. 

Innumerous (in-nu''m6r-us), a. [X. innu- 
merm, countless— ra, not, and nicmerus, 
number,] Too many to he counted or num- 
bered; innumerable. ‘This close dungeon 
of boughs.’ Milton. 

The palpitating angel in his flesii 
Thrills inly with consenting fellowship 
To those spirits who sun themselves 

Outside of time, if. £, Brtntmin^g-, 

Innutrition (i ii-nu-tri'shou), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and nutrition.] Want of nutrition; 
failure of nourishment. 

It has already been shown that the belief expressed 
by Wolff in a direct connection between fructification 
and innutrition, is justified inductively by many facts 
of many kinds. N. Spencer. 

Innutritions (in-nu-tiTshus), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and Not nutritious; not 

supplying nourishment; not nourishing. 
Innutritive (in-nu'tri-tiv), a-. [Prefix in, 
not, and j Not iimirishing, 

lEObedience t (in-o-be'di-ens), [Prefix m, 
not, and obedience.] Disobedience; neglect 
of obedience. ‘ Tnobeclience to this call of 
Christ/ Bp. Bedell 

Inobedientt (in-o-be'di-ent), a, [Prefix in, 
not, and obedient] Not yielding obedience; 
neglecting to obey. 

Inobservable (in-ob-zerv'a-bl), [Prefix 

wt, not, and. o&Sflruah^e.] That cannot be 
seen, perceived, or observed. 

Inobservance (imob-z^rv^ans), [Prefix 

in, not, and o6scri3ffcuce.] Want of observ- 
ance; neglect of observing; disobedience. 

‘ Drowsy mo66*crm'ncc and carelessness.' 
Barrow. 

Inobservant (in-ob-zerv'ant), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and observant] Not taking notice; not 
quick or keen in observation; heedless. 
Inobservation (iii'Ob‘z6rv-f/'shon), oi. [Pre- 
fix in, not, ami observation.] Neglect or 
want of observation. 

These writers .ire in all this guilty of the most 
shameful inobse^ation. Shucliford. 

Inobtrusive (m-ob-tr()''Biv), «. [Prefix in, 
not, and obtrusive.] Not obtrusive, CbZc- 
ndge. See Unobtrusive, which is most 
/■msed. 

Inobtrusively (in-ob-trb'siv-li), adv. Dn- 
obtrusively. 

Inobtrusiveness (m-ob-tr6‘siv-nes), n. The 
quality of being not obtrusive. 

Inocarpin (!-ao-kai''pm), n. A red colouring 
matter contained in the juice of Inocarpus 
cduZiii, a tree growing in Tahiti, 
Inoccupation (in-ok'ku-piWslion), n, [Prefix 
in, not, and oceupation.] Want of occupa- 
tion. Sydney Smith, 

Inoceramus (f-no-se^ra-mus), n. [Ur. is, 
Mws, a fibre, and Icermios, a tile, shell.] A 
mollusc only known in a fossil state, re- 
sembling in its general appearance the Os- 
tracej)o,but more nearly the genus Grypluea. ; 
It is highly characteristic of the cretaceous 
formation in Europe, America, and India. 
Inoculable (in-ok’u-Ia-bl), a. 1. That may 
be inoculated.— 2. That may communicate 
disease by inoculation, 

Inocular (jn-ok'ii-Br), a. Inentom. a term 
applied to the antennre of insects when in- 
serted in the angle of the eye. 

Inoculate (in-ok'u-lat), v.t. pret. & pp, in- 
omlated; piw. inociilatiru}. [X. inoculo, in- 
oeulatnm, to ingraft an eye or bud of one 


tree into another— f?i, into, and oculus, an 
eye.] 1 - To bud; to perform the operation 
of budding upon; to insert, as the bud of a 
tree or plant in another tree or plant, for 
the purpose of growth on tlie new stock; as, 
to inoeulate a stock with a foreign bud, — 
2 . In med. to communicate a disease to a 
person by introducing infectious matter into 
his blood, generally by puncturing the skin; 
as, to inoculate a person with the matter of 
small-pox or cow-pox ; hence, generally, to 
infect, to contaminate. 

The foulest vices were cousecr.ited to the service 
of the gods, and the holiest ceremonies were inoett- 
lated w'itli impurity and sensuality. y. .4. Fronde. 

Inoculate (in-ok'u-lat), v.i. To propagate 
by budding; to practise inoculation. 
Inoculation (in-ok'u-h/'shon), n. [X. inom- 
latio, inoculationis, from inoeulo. See IN- 
OCULATE.] 1 . The act or practice of insert- 
ing buds of one plant under the bark of 
another for propagation.— 2. In med. the 
I act or practice of corammiicating a disease 
: to a person in health by introducing through 
i puncture contagions matter into his blood; 
the introduction of a specific animal poison 
into the blood by puncture or through con- 
tact with a wounded surface ; as, inocula- 
tion with the small-pox; inoculation with 
the poison of glanders. In medical prac- 
tice inoculation has been limited chiefly to 
the communication of the small-pox, with 
the intention of preventing a subsequent 
attack of small-pox of a severer type, but 
this is now illegal in Britain, vaccination 
being used instead. See Taccination.— , 
Inocula tion of grass lands, in agri a pro- ! 
cess wliich consists in preparing the soil I 
as if it were to be sown doum with grass I 
seeds, but covering it first with small frag- 
ments of turf taken from the best old pas- 
ture land, after wdiioh grass seeds mixed 
with clover are scattered over the surface, 
and the field is rolled to press down the turf 
and press in the seeds. The design is to pro- 
duce a luxuriant crop of grass. 

Inoculator (in-okfil-Iat-er), a. A person 
wdio inoculates; one who propagates plants 
or diseases by inoculation. 

IlXodiatet (in-d'di-iit), v.t. [L. in, into, and 
odwTO, hatred.] To make hateful. 

The ancienter members of her communion ... 
have been of late represented, or rather reprobated, 
under the zuffdi'ating character of high cJuirchrnen. 

South. 

Inodorate (in-6^d6r-at), «. [Prefix fa, not, 
and odorate.] Having no scent or odour. 
Inodorous (in-o'd^r-us), a. [Prefix fa, not, 
and odorous.] Wanting scent; having no 
smell 

The white of an egg is . . . inodorous Wqaor. 

Arbuihiiot. 

Inodorousness (in- 6 'd 6 r-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being inodorous; ab- 
sence of Odom’. 

Inoffensive (in-of-fens'iv), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and offensive.] 1 . Giving no offence or iiro- 
vocation; causing no uneasiness or disturb- 
ance; as, an inoff'ensive man; an inoffensive 
answer; an inoff'ensive appearance or sight. 

2. Harmless; doing no injury or miscliief, 

Thy inoffensive satire.s never bite, Drydett. 

3 , Not obstructing; presenting no hinder- 
ance. [Bare and poetical] 

I'rom hence a passage broad, 

Smooth, easy, down to hell. Milton. 

Inoffensively (in-of-fensfiv-li), adr. In an 
inoffensive manner; without giving offence; 
without harm; in a manneivnot to offend 
Inoffensiveness (in-of-fensfiv-nes),7U Harm- 
lessness; the quality of being inoffensive of 
not offensive. 

What is the ground of this their pretended inophr 
siveness .* JSp, Mall. 

Inofficial (in-of-fl'shal), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and official] Not oiftciai ; not proceeding 
from the proper officer; not clothed with 
the usual forms of authority, or not done in 
an official character; as, an inofficial com- 
munication; inofficial intelligence. 

Pinckney and Marshall would not make inofficial 
visits to discuss official business. pickeriitg. 

Inofficially (in-of-fi'shal-li), adv. In an in- 
official manner; without the usual forms, 
or not in the official character. 

Inofficious (in-of-fi'shus), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and officious.] Eegardless of natural obli- 
gation; contrary to or not in accordance 
with duty. 

Let not a father hope to excu.se an inoff cions dis- 
position of his fortune, by alleging that every man 
may do what he will with his oivn. Patty. 

UpT thou tame river, wake, 

And from thy liquid limbs this slumber shake: 

Thou drown’st thyself in Utofficions .sleep, 

£, yonson. 


[Ill second extract perhaps = It. inofficioso, 
uncivil, inattentive.]— /nq/ftcfoiis testament 
in law, a will contrary to a parent’s natural 
duty, by which a child is unjustly deprived 
of its inheritance. 

Inolite (in'o-lit), n. In mineral carbonate 
of lime; calcite. 

Inoperation t (in-o'pe-ra"slion),ti. [B-inope- 
tor, to effect— m, on, and operor, to work.] 
Agency; influence. 

A true temper of a quiet and peaceable estate of 
tlie soul upon good grounds can never be attained 
without die inoperatwn of tlmt Holy Spirit from 
whom every good gift, and every perfect giving, pro- 
ceedeth. 'Bp. Hall. 

Inoperative (iu-o'pe-rat-iv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and operative.] Not operative; not ac- 
tive; having no operation; producing no 
effect; as, laws I’endered inoperative by ne- 
glect; inoperative remedies. 

The processes by %vhich * mouse’ was changed into 
‘ mice,’ and ‘ speak ’ into ' spoke ' are now inoperative, 
Latham. 

Inopercular (in-o-per'kfi-l6r), a. [L. in, not, 
and operculum, a lid.] In conch, a term 
applied to certain univalve shells, as having 
no operculum or lid. 

Inoperculata (in-o-p6r'ku-la"ta),?2,. pi [See 
Inopercular.] The division of pulmonate 
gasteropoda in wliich there is no shelly or 
horny plate (operculum) by which the shell- 
aperture is closed when the animal is with- 
drawn within it. 

Inopixiahlet (in-opfin-a-hl), a. [X. wnpina- 
hilis— in, not, and opinor, to suppose, ex- 
Iject.] Not to be expected. Latimer. 
Inoptnate t (in-o'pin-at), a. [i, mopmatus, 
not expected— fn, not, and opinatus, sup- 
posed, imagined, from ojnnor, to suppose,] 
Unexpected. ‘ Casuall and inopinate cases. ' 
TiWic’s S'toJ’e/ioiisc (quoted by Xatham). 
Inopportune (in-oi/por-tun), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and opportune; X, inopportumis. See 
Opportune,] Not opportune; inconvenient; 
unseasonable. ‘No visit could have been 
move inoppoiiune.' llooJc. 

Inopportunely (in-op^por-tfm-H), adv. In 
an inopportune manner; unseasonably; at 
an inconvenient time. 

Inopportnnity (in-op'por-tun"i-ti),n. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and opportunity.] Want of oppor- 
tunity; imseasonableness. [Hare.] 
Inoppressive (in-op-pres'iv), a. [Pnffix in, 
not, and oppressive.] Not oppressive; not 
burdensome, 

Inopnlent (in-op'u-lent), a. [Prefix in, not, 
mid opulent] Not opulent ; not wealthy; 
not aflluent or rich, 

Inordinacy (in-or'din-a-si), n. [From imr- 
dmate.] Deviation from order or rule pre- 
scribed; iiTegularity ; disorder; excess or 
want of moderation; as, the inordinacy of 
desire or other passion. 'Inordinacy and 
immorality of mind.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Inordinate (in-or'dln-at), a. [X. inoi'dmatus 
—in, not, and ordinatus, well-ordered, or- 
derly, from ordino, to regulate, from onio, 
ordinis, a regular series.] Irregular; dis- 
orderly; excessive; immoderate; riot limited 
to rules prescribed or to usual bounds; as, 
an inordinate love of the world; inordinate 
desire of fame. ‘inordMiate vanity.’ Burke. 
Inordinately (in-or'din-at-li), adv. In an 
inordinate manner; irregularly; excessively; 
immoderately. 

As soon as a man desires anything inordinately, 
he is presently disquieted in himself, fer. Tayloi', 
Inordinateness (in-0i''din-at-nes), «. Devia- 
tion from order; excess ; want of modera- 
tion; inordinacy; intemperance in desire or 
other passion. 

Inordination (in-or-din-a'slion), n. [L. m- 
erdinatio, inordinationis, disorder, from in- 
m'dinatus. SeelNOKDiNATE.] Irregularity; 
deviation from rule or right. 

Every mordtJUitioH of religion that is not in de- 
fect, is properly called superstition, yer, Taylor. 

Inorganic (in-or-gaafik), a. [Prefix w, not, 
and organic.] Devoid of organs; not formed 
with the oigans or instruments of life; as, 
the inorganic matter that forms the earth’s 
surface.— /7mrgu.?ifc bodies are such as liave 
no organs, as minerals. 

Inorganic substances never live. Chemically, they 
may be simple or compound, such coinbinations 
usually forming binary or ternary conipounds. Their 
physical condition may be .solid, fluid, or gaseous; 
but they are homogeneous in texture, that is, any de- 
tached portion exactly resembles the remainder in, 
composition and propertie.s. They may lie amor- 
phous, without distinct forms ; or crystalline, that is, 
having distinct geometrical forms, bounded by plane 
surfaces which have a definite relation to each other. 
They increase by the addition of like particles to : 
their surface, which is termed accretion or juxtapo- 
sition. Their atoms are at rest, unless set in motion 
by some’physical force acting from without ; theyini- 
tiate no change or motion. " Madan. 
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--Inorganic chemmiry, the chemistry of the 
elements other than carbon. Mee Chemis- 
TBY. 

Inorganical (in-or»gan1k-al), Inorganic. 
Inorganicany(iii>oivgan'ik.aMi),«^ii>.Witli- 

out organs or organization. 

Inorganity \ (in-or-gan'i-ti), n. The quality 
nr state of being inorganic. * The inorgaii- 
4% of the soul’ 8ir i\ Broimie. 
Inorganizatiom ( in - or " gan - iz- a " shon)» n. 
The state of being inorganlzed ; absence of 
organization. 

Inorganized (in-oi-'gan-izd), a. Hot having 
organic structure; void of organs, as earths, 
metals, or other minerals. 

Inorthography (in-or-thog'ra-li), «. [Prefix 
«a,not, ami orthogrwphy,] A deviation from 
correct orthography. Feltham. 

Inosculate (in-os'ku-lat), v,i, [L. zn, and 
omilor, osculat.iis, to kiss. See Osculation.] 

1. In anat. to unite by apposition or con- 
tact i to unite, as two vessels at their ex- 
tremities ; to anastomose ; as, one vein or 
artery inomdates with another ; a vein in- 
omdates with an artery. Hence, said of any 
channels or passages running the one into 
tile other, ‘Drear, dark, inosculating lanes.’ 
Omhhe.—% To rim into one another; to 
form the complements of each other. 

^ The several monthly divisions of the Journal may 
tnosatlaie, but not the several volumes. De Quincey, 

lUOSCXliate (in-osT:Mat), n.t. pret. & pp, 
inoscxdated ; ppr. iiioscidaUxig. To unite, 
as two vessels in an animal body. ‘Into 
which (arteries) are inosculated other ves- 
sels,’ Berkeley. 

Inosculation (in-os'ku-la"shon), n. 1. The 
union of two vessels of an animal body at 
their extremities, or by contact and perfoi’- 
ation of their .sides, by means of which a 
communication is maintained, and the cir- 
culation of fluids is carried on; anastomosis, 

2. All incorporating or assimilating union; a 
blending, 

Inosic (in-os'ik), a. [Gr. ia, inos, force, 
nerve, muscle, libre.] In chem. a tenn ap- 
plied to an acid found in the mother-liquor 
of the preparation of creatine from flesh- 
juice. It Is uncrystalllzable, easily soluble 
in water, and has a very agreeable flavour 
of broth. 

Inosite (in'os-it), n. [See INOSIO.] (CnHioOc.) 
A saccharine substance, isomeric with glu- 
cose, found in the muscular substance of 
the heart, in the lungs, kidneys, brain, &c. 
In ‘ Bright’s disease ’ it has been found in the 
urine, and it exists also in several plants, 
lu-ower (in-our’), adv, {In, and ower, that 
is, over.] Nearer to any object; close to; 
forward: opposed to out-oive7\ [Scotch.] 
Inoxidlzahie (in-oks'id-iz-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and oxidizahle.] In chem. that can- 
not be oxidized or converted into an oxide. 
In-penny and Out-penny (in’pen-ni and 
out'pen-ni), n. Money jmid by the custom 
of some manors on alienation of tenants, t&c. 
In place t (in plas'), adv. There. Sjpenser. 
In posse (in pos'se). [L.j In possibility of 
being. See In Esse. 

In-put (in'put), n. Contribution, or share in 
a contribution; balance in change of money. 
[Scotch.] 

Inquartation (in-kwar-ta'shon), ?i. In 
metal, same as Quartation (which see). 
Inquest (in'kwest), n. [O.Fr, exiqxieste; Fr, 
enquMe, from L, inquisituSf pp. of inqxw’o, 
to seek after— m, and quwro, to seek, to 
search.] 1. Inquiry; search; quest. 

This is the laborious and vexatious that 

the soul must make after science. South. 

% In English law, (a) a judicial inquiry, espe- 
cially an inquiry held before a jury. (&) The 
jury itself.— Coroner’s mquest, an inquest 
held on the bodies of such as either die, or 
are supposed to die, a violent death. For 
this purpose the coroner of each county is 
empowered to summon jurymen out of the 
neighbourhood, and witnesses. See CouoNEli. 
—Inquest of office, an inquiry made by the 
sovereign's officer, a sheriff, coroner, or 
escheator, concerning any matter that en- 
titles the sovereign to the possession of 
lands or tenements, goods or chattels. It 
is made by the aid of a juiy of no detenni- 
nate number. 

Inquiet t (in-kwi'et), uf, [Prefix fu, not, 
and quiet] To disturb; to trouble. 
Inquietationt (in-kwi-et-a'shon), n. Dis- 
turbance. Sir T. Blyot. 

Inquietude (in-kwret-ud)i n. [Fr., from L. 
inqtiietudo—in, not, and quietudo, quietude, 
from quies, rest.] Disturbed state; want of 
quiet; restlessness ; uneasiness, either of 
body or mind; disquietude. Byron. 
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Inquiline (in‘kwi-nii), n. fh, inquilimfs, an 
inhabitant of a place which is not liis own. ] 
An insect that lives in an abode properly 
belonging to another, as certain in-secte that 
live iii galls made by the true gall-insects. 
Inquinate (in'kwin-at), v.i. inquino, 
inquinattmi, to defile— in, and O.L. cunirc, 
to void excrement] To defile; to pollute; to 
contaminate. Sir T. Browne. [liare.J 
Inquination ( in-kwin-tVshon ), n. The act 
of defiling, or state of being defiled; pollu- 
tion; cornixition. Bacmi. [Hare.] 
Inquirahle (in-kwir'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being inquired into ; subject to iiiqiiisitioo 
or inque.st. 

There be many more thingJi inquirahle by you. 

Bacon. 

Inquire (in-kudr'), v. i. pret. & pp. inquired; 
ppr. inquiring. Ih.mquirn, to seek after- 
in, into, ami qimro, to seek. ] 1. To ask a 
que.stion; to seek for truth or informutioji 
by asking questions. 

W e will call the damsel, and inquire at her mouth . 

Gen. x.*iiv. 37. 

2. To seek for truth by argument or the dis- 
cussion of questions, or by investigation.™ 
Inquire has of before the person asked; as, 
inquire of them, or of him. It has com- 
monly one or other of the prepositions 
about, after, concerning, for, into, and for- 
merly of, before the subject of inquiry. 

He sent Hadoram his son to king David, to in~ 
<y' his welfare. i Chron. xviii. 10. 

For thou dost not inquire wisely cancerHinr this. 

Eccl. vU. 10. 

When search is to be made for particular 
knowledge or information it is followed by 
inUr, as, the coroner by jury inquires into 
the cause of a sudden death. When a place 
or person is sought, or soiuetliing hid or 
missing, /or or after is commonly used ; as, 
inquire for one Saul of Tarsus ; he was in- 
quiring for or after the house to which he 
was directed ; mqiiirc for the cloak that is 
lost; inquwe far or after the right road. 
Written also Enquire. 

Inquire (in-kwir^), v.t. 1. To ask about; to 
seek by asking; to make examination or 
inquiry respecting; as, he inquired the way. 

Having thus at length inquired the truth concern- 
ing law and dispense. Milton. 

2. t To call; to name. 

Now CantiuTH, which Kent we commonly inquire. 

S/ienser. 

Inquirendo (in-kwir-en'do). [L.] In law, 
an authority given in general to some per- 
son or persons, to inquire into something 
for the advantage of the crown, 

Inquir ent ( in-k wir'ent ), a. [ L. inquirens, 
inquirentis, ppr. of mqxiiro, to seek after. 
See iNQtfiBE.] Making inquiry; inquiring; 
wishing to know. 

Delia’s eye, 

As in a garden, roves, of hues alone 
Inquirent, curious, Shenstone. 

Inquirer (in-kwiriCr), n. One who inquires, 
searches, or examines; an investigator. 
Inquiringly (in-kwiriing-li), adv. In an 
inquiring maimer ; by way of inquiry. 
Inquiry (in-kwi'ri), 91. [From ■iwfj'if ire, like 
expiry from expire.] 1. The act of inquir- 
ing; a seeking for information by asking 
questions ; interrogation. 

The men which %vere sent from Cornelius had made 
inquiry for Simon’s house, and stood before the 
gate. Acts x. 17. 

2. Searcli for truth, information, or know- 
ledge; research; examination into facts or 
principles by proposing and discuasinii 
questions, by solving problems, by experi- 
ments or other modes; as, inqxiiries about 
philosophical knowledge. 

I have been engaged in physical inquiries. Locke. 

3. A question; an interrogation; a query; as, 
address your mqumes to me, sir.-— Writ of 
inquiry, a judicial process addressed to 
the sheriff of the county in which the venue 
in the action is laid, stating the former pro- 
ceedings in the action, and commanding 
the sheriff that by the oath of twelve honest 
and lawful men of his county he diligently 
inquire what damages the plaintiff has 
sustained, and return the inquisition into 
court. This writ is necessary after an inter- 
locutory judgment, the defendant haring 
let the proceedings go by default, to ascer- 
tain the question of damages.— Cowt of In- 
quiry or Enquiry. See Qmirt of Enquiry 
under Coukt.— Syn. Interrogation, ques- 
tion, queiy, scrutiny, investigation, exami- 
nation, search, reseax-ch. 

Inquisihlet ( in-kwizT-bl ), a. { Ifrom L, in- 
quir o, inqtiisitum, to seek.] Admitting of 
fudicial inquiry. Hale. 
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Inquisition (iu-kwi-zi'rium), «. [L. inqvi- 
sitho, iiiqumtionis, from inquire, tiiqumtxim, 
to seek after. See lHQUlEE.] 1, llie act of 
inquiring ; inquiry ; examination ; eearch ; 
investigation. 

You are so for to exercise an inquisition upon your- 
self as . . . yrm may the better discover what the 
corruption ot your nature .sways you to. ^er. Tayhir. 

2. In tail), (a) the verdict of a petty jury im- 
pannelled by the siieriff, to inquire of dam- 
ages in civil actions, where the defendant 
has sulFered judgment by defanU, anti the 
damages are rctiuired to lie asses.sed; also 
of various other mutters where the court 
requires a jiarticular fact certiiied, or rc- 
(fuires the sheriif to do certain acts in fur- 
therance of its judgment. (&) A judicial 
inquiry; an oflicial examination; an imjuest. 

3. In the IL Catk. Gh, a court or tril miuil 
established for the examination and punish- 
ment of heretics. This court was estab- 
lished in the twelfth century by Father 
Dominic, wlio was charged liy Pope Inno- 
cent 111. with orders to excite Catholic 
princes and people to extirpate heretics. 
Its operations w^ere confined to Spain and 
Portugal and their colonies, and to part of 
Italy, and its functions w'ere exercised with 
the greatest cruelty. It still riominally 
exists, but its rigour is entirely mitigateii, 
its action being confined to the examination 
of books and the trial of ecclesiastical of- 
fences, 

Inquisitiont (in-kwi-zPsIion), v.t. To make 
inquisition or iiifiuiry into or concerning. 
Inquisitional<in-kwi-zi’shon-jil),«. 1. Delat- 
ing to inquisition or inquiry; waking in- 
quiiy; busy in inquiry.— 2. lleiatiiig to tlm 
Inquisition. 

Inquisitionary (in-kwi-zfshon-a-ri), a. In- 
qmsitional 

Inquisitive (in-kwFzit-iv), a. Addicted to 
inquiry; inclined to seek information by 
questions, discussion, investigation, obser- 
vation, and the like; given to research; 
given to pry into anything ; troulilesomely 
curious. ‘A young, inqiimtive, mid sprightly 
genius/ Watts. 

The whole nei^hbourhooci grew inqtnsiiivi: after 
aiy name and character. Addison. 

Syn. Inquiring, prying, curious. 

Inquisitive (in-kwi'zit-iv), 7i. A person wdio 
is inquisitive; one curious in research. Sir 
W. Temple. 

Inquisitively ( in-kwd’zit-iv-li ), adv. In an 
inquisitive manner; with curiosity to obtain 
information; with scrutiny. 
Inquisitiveness (in-kwpzit-iv-nes), n. The 
quality of being inquisitive; the disiiosition 
to obtain inforrnation by questioning others, 
or by researclies into facts, causes, or 
principles ; curiosity to learn what is not 
Iciiowui; as, the inquisitiveness of tlie human 
mind. 

Inquisitor (in-kwi'zifc-6r), n. [L. See In- 
QUIKE. j 1. One who inquires; partieulariy, 
one whose official duty it is to inquire and 
examine. —2. t An inquisitive or curious 
person. ’’Inquisitors are tatlers/ Feltham. 

3. A member of the Boman Catholic Court of 
Inquisition. 

Inquisitorial (m-kwfzi-t6"ri-al), a. Per- 
taining to inquisition; specifically, pertain- 
ing to the Eommi Catholic Court of Inquisi- 
tion, or resembling its practices; making 
strict or searching inquiry. 

He conferred on it a kind of inquisitorial and. 
censorial power even oyer the laity, and directed it 
to inquire into all matters of conscience. litwte. ■ 

In^uisitorially (m-kwPzi-t6"ri-al-Ii), adv. 
In an inqiil.sitorial manner. 

Inquisitorious (in-kwi'zi-to'Ti-us), a. Brak- 
ing strict inquiry; inquisitorial. [Bare.] 

Under whose inquisitorious and tyrannical dun- 
cery, no free and splendid wit ctm ever flourish. 

Milton. 

luquisiturientt (in-kwa^zi-tu^ri-ent), a. 
[From a fictive L. verb inquisiturio, from 
mquiro, inquisitum, to inquire. See IN- 
QUIBE.] Given to inquisition, or making 
strict inquiry; inquisitorial. ‘ Our inquisi- 
iurfent bishops.' Milton. 

Inracinate (in-i’a'sm-at),uf. [Fr, inraciner 
—in, and racine, a root, from a hypotheti- 
cal D. form radieina, fi’om radix, radicis, a 
root.] To enroot; to implant. 

Iiirall t?.t [Prefix in, and x^ail.] To 

rail in; to inclose with rails. 

Inregister (in-re'jis46r;, v.t. [Prefix In, 
and register.] To enrol, as in a register; to 
register. 

Inroad (in'rod), Ji. [JPrefix in, and road.] 
The entrance of an enemy into a country 
with purposes of hostility ; a sudden or de- 
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sultory incursion or invasion ; attack ; en- 
croachment. 

The loss of Shrewsbury exposed all North Wales 
to the daily inrea/fs of the enemy. Clarendon, 

All Englishmen who valued liberty and law saw 
•with uneasiness the deep inroad which the preroga- 
tive had made into the province of legislature. 

Macaulay, 

iiiroad t (in-rod'), 11. t. To make inroad into; 
to invade. 

The Saracens , . . conquered Spain, inroaded 
Aquitain. Fuller, 

Tnr nll (in-rol'), t. Same as Enrol. 
Inrolment (in-^rol'ment), n. Same as 
Enrolmeiit. 

InruEning (in'ran-in^y), n. [Prefix in, and 
nm.} 1. The act of running in. — 2. The 
place or point where one stream falls into 
another, or into the sea; inflii.x, ‘At the 
inrumiing of the brook, ’ Temtysoji. 
Insafety t <in-saf'ti), n. [Prefix m, not, and 
safety,} Want of safety. 

Insalivation (m-sa'li-va"shott), n. In 
;physwl the blending, of the saliva with 
the food in the act of eating. 

Insalubrious (in-sa-lu'bri-us), ct, [Prefix in, 
not, and mHoHous,} Not salubrious; not 
healthful; unfavourable to health; un- 
healthy; as, an insaluhrioxis air or climate, 
^salubrity (in-sa-lu'bri-ti), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and acLlubrity.’] Want of salubrity; 
unhealthfulness; iinwholesomeness; as, the 
imalubrity of air, water, or climate. 

Socrates shows the cause of the insaluhrity of a 
passage between two mountains in Armenia. 

T, Warton. 

Insalutary (in-sa'lu-ta-ri), a. [Prefix i% 
not, and salutary.] Not salutary; (c^) not 
favourable to health or soundness; im whole- 
some. (&) Not tending to safety; productive 
of evil, 

Insanability, Insanableness (in-san'a- 
bil"i-ti, in-san'a-hl-nes), n. State of being 
insanable or incurable. 

Insanable (in-san'a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and sa7iable,] Not sanable ; incapable of 
being cured or healed; incurable. 
Insatiably (in-san'a-bli), So as to be 
incurable. 

Insane (in-sanO, a. [Prefix tn, not, and 
sane. 3 1. Not sane ; unsound in mind or 
intellect; mad; deranged in mind; delirious; 
distracted. 

Soon after Dryden’s death she became insane, and 
was confined under the care pf a female attendant. 

Malone, 

2. Used by or appropriated to insane persons ; 
as, an msmm hospital.— 3. t Making insane; 
causing insanity. 

Or have vsre eaten, on the insane root (probably 
hemlock or henbane) 

That takes the reason prisoner? Shak, 

Insanely (in-san'Ii), ado. In an insane 
manner; madly; foolishly; without reason. 
Insaneness (in-sau'nes), n. Insanity. 
Insaniatet (m-san'i-at), v, t. To make un- 
sound or distempered. 

Does not the distemper of the body insaniate the 
soul? Feltham. 

Insanie t (in-sa'ni), n. Insanity. ‘ It xnsimi- 
ateth me of Bhak. [An affected 

word, coined for the pedant Holof ernes. 3 
Insanify (in-san'i-fi), o.t. To make insane; 
to maclaen, [Rare. 3 

There may be at present some very respectable men 
at the head of these maniacs, •who would insam/y 
them with some degree of prudence, and keep them 
only half mad if they could. Sydney Sitiitk. 

Insanity (in-san'i-ti), ^. [L. insa^iitas, from 
insams, unsound. See Insane. 3 The state 
of being insane or of unsound mind; de- 
rangement of intellect; madness. This term 
is applicable to any degree of mental de- 
rangement, from slight delirium to raving 
madness; it is rarely used, however, to ex- 
press the temporary delirium occasioned by 
fever or accident. It has been classified bv 
some medical writers under the four heads 
of mania, melancholy, dementia, and idiocy. 

All power of fancy over reason is a degree of 
insam'ly. S^ahnson, 

, Syn. Madness, craziness, mania, delirium, 
lunacy, dementia. 

Insapory t (iii-sa''po-ri), a. [L. itn, not, and 
sapor, taste.] Tasteless; wanting fiavonr; 
insipid. Sir T, Herbert, 

Insatiability (in-sa'shi-a-bil"i-ti), 71. Insa- 
tiablenesa. 

Insatiable (in-sa^shi-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, Not satiable; incapable 

of being satisfied or appeased; very greedy; 
as, an insatiable appetite or desire ; ima- 
ffaSZe thirst. 


’ Insatiableness (in-sa'shi-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being insatiable; greedi- 
ness that cimnot be satisfied or appeased. 
Insatiably (in- sa'shi- a- bii), adv. In an 
insatiable manner; with greediness not to 
be satisfied. 

Insatiate (in-sa'shi-at), a. [3^. insatiatus, 
unsatisfied — in, not, and satiatus, pp. of 
satio, to satisfy, from satis, enough.] Not 
to be satisfied; insatiable; as, insatiate 
thirst. 

Insatiate of accumulating treasure, he discovered 
other methods of extortion. Hallam. 

Insatiately (in-sa'shl-at-li), adv. In an in- 
satiate manner; so greedily as not to be sa- 
tisfied. ‘He (Mahomet) was so insatiately 
libidinous.’ Sir T. Herbert. 

Insatiateness ( in-sa'shi-at-nes ), The 
state or quality of being insatiate or insati- 
able. 

Insatiety (in-sa-ti'e-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
sxiCi satiety,] Insatiableiiess. Granger. 
Insatisfaction (in-sa-tis-fak'shon),7i. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and sa tisf action. ] Want of satis- 
faction; dissatisfaction. Bacon. [Bare.] 
Insatmrable (in-sa'tur-a-bl), ct. [Prefix in, 
not, and saturable.] Not saturable; incap- 
able of being filled or glutted. 

Inscience (in'si-ens), n, [L. mscientia. See 
below.] Ignorance ; want of knowledge or 
skill. 

Inscient (in'si-ent or in-si'ent), a. [U. in, 
not, and sciens, soientw, ppr. of 5cio, to know. 
See Science. ] N ot knowing; ignorant; fool- 
ish; unskilful 

Inscient (in'si-ent or in-si'ent), a. [L. m, 
into, and sciens, sdentis, ppr, of scio, to 
know, j Endowed with knowledge or in- 
sight; intelligent. 

Gaze on, with inscient vision, toward the sun. 

F. B. £ro7oniti^. 

Insconce (in-skons'), v.t. To defend with 
or as with a sconce; to fortify. See En- 
sconce. 

An you use these blow.s long, I must get a .sconce 
for my head and insconce it too ; or else I shall seek 
my wft la my shoulders. Shak. 

Inscribable (in-sknb'a-bl), a. That may be 
inscribed. 

Inscribableness (m-skrib'a-M-nes), 71. 
State of being inscribable. 

Inscribe (in-slmb'), r.t pret. &pp. inseribed; 
ppr. i 7 isoribi 7 ig. [L. in^cn&o— m, and scribo, 
to write. See Scribe. ] 1. To write down or 
engrave ; to mark down, as something to 
be read; to impidnt; as, to inscribe a line 
or verse on a monument, on a column or 
pillar.— 2. To mark with letters, charac- 
ters, or words. 

I the stone with my name, fohnson. 

3. To assign or address to; to commend to 
by a short address, less formal than a dedi- 
cation; as, to inscribe an ode or a book to 
a prince. 

One ode, -which pleased me in the reading . . .is 
inscribed to the present Earl of Rochester. Dryden. 

4. To imprint deeply ; to impress ; as, to 
insdibe anything on the mind or memory, 
6. In geom. to draw or delineate in or 
within, as chords or angles within a 
circle, or as a rectilinear figure within a 
curvilinear one in such a manner that all 
the lines of the former shall teminate in 
the periphery of the latter, or as a curvi- 
linear figure witliin a rectilinear one in 
such a manner that all the lines of the 
latter shall be tangents to the former. 

Inscriber (in-skrib'Cr), 71. One who inscribes. 
Inscriptible (in-skrip'ti-bl), a. Capable of 
being inscribed or drawn in or within; spe- 
cifically, in fireom, applied to certain plane 
figures and solids capable of being inscribed 
in other figures and solids. 

Inscription (in-skrip'shon), n. [Er., fromL. 
inscriptio, inscriptioiiis, from inscribe, in~ 
scriptum. See INSOIIIBE.] I. The act of in- 
scribing.— 2. That which is Inscribed; some- 
thing wi’itten or engraved to communicate 
knowledge ; especially, (a) any record of pub- 
lic or private occurrences, of laws, decrees, 
and the like, engraved on stone, metal, or 
other hard substance, exhibited for public 
inspection. (&) An address or consignment 
of a book to a person as a mark of respect 
or an invitation of patronage ; less formal 
than a dedication, (c) In numis. the name 
given to words placed in the middle of the 
reverse side of some coins and medals, the 
words that run round the rim or are placed 
on either side of the figure being termed the 
In the civil laio, an engagement 
which a person who makes a solemn accu- 
sation against another enters into that he 
will softer the same punishment, if he has 


He himself, 
Insatiable of glory, had lost all. 
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j accused the other falsely, which would have 
! been inflicted upon him had he been guilty. 

Inscriptive (in-skript'iv), a. Hearing in- 
I scription ; of the character of an inscrip- 
' tion. 

InscroU (m-skr6r),t). t. [Prefix in, and seroll . ] 
To write on a scroll. 

Had you been as wise as bold, 

Young in limbs, in judgment old, 

Your answer had not been inscrolled. Shak, 

Inscruta’bility.InscrutablenessCiii-skro'- 

ta-bil"i-ti, in-skrb'ta-bl-nes), 71. 'The qua- 
lity of being inscrutable. 

Inscrutable (in-skrd'ta-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and scrutahle.] Not scrutable: (c^) in- 
capable of being searched into and under- 
stood by inquiry or study; as, the designs of 
the emperor appear to be insc 7 nitable. {b) 
Incapable of being penetrated, discovered, 
or understood by human reason; incapable 
of being satisfactorily accounted for, e.x- 
plained, or answered; as, the ways of Pro- 
vidence are often mscnitahU. ‘Waiving a 
question so inscrutable fxs this.’ De Quincey. 
Syn. Unsearchable, impenetrable, incom- 
prehensible. 

Inscrutably (in-skrd'ta-bli), adv. In an in- 
scrutable manner; in a manner or degree 
not to be found out or understood. 
Insculp(in-skiilp'),'y.t [L. imculpo—in, and 
Hculpo, to engrave.] To engrave; to cai’ve. 
[Rare.] 

They have in England 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped In gold, but that's inscitlp'd upon; 

But here an angel in a golden bed 

Lies all within. Shak, 

Insculption (in-skulp'shon), 71. Inscrip- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Insculpture (in-skulp'tur), n. An engrav- 
ing ; sculptui’e. ‘ On his gravestone this inr 
smlpture." Shale. 

Insculptured (in-skulp'turd), a. Engraved 
Inseam (in-senT), v.t. To impress or mark 
with a seam or cicatrix. Pope. 

Insearcbt (in-s6reh'), v.i. Same as 
search. 

Insecable (m-sek'a-bl), a. [L. msecabilis— 
m, not, and secabilis, that maybe cut, from 
scco, to cut.] Incapable of being divided 
by a cutting instrument; indivisible. 

Insect (in'sekt), 71. [L. insecMtm, irom in- 
seco, msecturn, to cut into — in, into, and 
seco, to cut. This name seems to have been 
originally given to certain small animals 
whose bodies appear cut in or almost di- 
vided. So in Greek, entoma, that is, animals 
cut in.] 1. In zool. one of a class (Insecta) 
of invertebrate animals of the division Ar- 
thropoda or Articulata, distinguished from 
the other classes of the division by tlie fact 
that the three divisions of tlie body— the 
head, thorax, and abdomen— are always dis- 
tinct from one another. There lu'c never 
more than three pairs of legs in the adult, 
and these are all borne upon the thorax; re- 
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Figure showing the Parts of Insects. 

Fis. i.—ColeoptQr{Cictftdelacaf^estris). <?, Head, 
d, Thorax, c, Abdomen, of fif, Elytra, Wings. 

Antennae. 

spiration is efifected by means of air-tubes 
or tracheas, and in most insects two paii’s of 
wings are developed from the back of the 
second and third segments of the thorax. 
The integument is more or less hardened by 
the deposition of chitin in it. The head is 
composed of several segments amalgamated 
together, and carries a pair of jointed feelem 
or anteimfo, a pair of eyes, usually com- 
pound, and the appendages of the month. 
The thorax is composed of three segments, 
also amalgamated, but generally pretty 
easily recognized. Insects are all produced 
from eggs. They have been divided into tliree 
sectioris—Ametabola, Hemimetabola, and 
Holometabola, according as they remain 
alway.s the same or undergo an incomplete 
or complete metamorphosis. The Ameta- 
bola do not pass through metamorphosis, 
and differ from the adiilt only in size. They 
are all destitute of wings; the eyes are 
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simple and sometimes wantinj?. The Ilemi- 
metabola undoi’fjo an incomplete inetainor- 
pliosia, the larva differing from the imago 
chietly m the absence of wings and in size. 
Ibe pupa IS usually active, or if (piiescent 
capable of movement. In the Holometa- 
bola the metamorphosis is complete, tlie 
lai'va, pupa, and imago differing greatly 
irom one another in external apjjearance 
and habits. The larva is wormlike, and tlie 
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Figvire showing the Parts of Ijjsects. 

Fig. 2 — A, B, C, Manclibulate Mouth. A, Head of 
I-Iornet, and upper side of mouth, ?«, Clypeus, 
7 t, Ocelli, stemmata, or simple eyes, o, Compound 
e3’es, B, Head of Beetle, and C, under side of mouth 
of Beetle. +, Vertex, w, Clypeus. <?, Eye.s. Lab- 
rum or upper Up. fif, Mandibles or upper jaws. nMax- 
ilJm or lower jaws. s. Maxillary palpi, i-, Labium 
or under lip. re. Labial palpi. 7/, Mentura or chin, 
consisting of three parts— -x, Mentiim; xx, Stipes; 
XX X, Jugulum.— D and E, Haiistellate Mouths. 
D, Spiral mouth or sucker of a Butterfly, called also 
Antlia. E, Straight sucker of a Plant* bug (Penta* 
toina) called Haustellum.— F, Leg of Stag-beetle^ 

Coxa. A, Trochanter, r, Femur, j, Tibia. 4 Cal- 
cares or spurs. /, Tarsus, which in this instance is 
pentamerous, or consisting of five pieces, i, Ungues 
or hooks. 2, Pulvillus or cushion. — G, Thorax of 
Stag*beetle. r, Abdomen, a? rf, Elytra, Wings. 

Prothorax— upper side, pronotuin; underside, 
prosternura. x, Mesothorax— -upper side, meso- 
notum; under side, mesosternum. j>. Metathorax— 
upper side, metanotum; under side, raetasternum. 
s, Scutellura. 

pupa quiescent. The section Ametabola is 
divided into three orders— Anoplura (ex, 
lice), Mallophaga (ex, the bird-lice), and 
Thysanura (ex. spring- tails). The section 
Hemimefcabola comprises also three orders 
— the Hemiptera (ex. plant-lice), Orthop- 
tera (ex. cockroaches), and Neuroptera (ex. 
dragon-flies). The Holometabola are the 
most numerous and are divided into six or- 
ders— Aphaniptera (ex. fleas), Diptera (ex. 
house-flies), Lepidoptera(ex. butterflies and 
mothsyHymenoptera (ex. bees and wasps), 
Strepsiptera (ex. stylops), Coleoptera (ex. 
cockchafers, stag-beetles, weevils).— 2. Any 
person 01 * tiling small or contemptible. 
Insect (in'sekt), a. 1. Of or pertaining to an 
insect or insects; resembling an insect; as, 
i?utect transformations; insect architecture. 

‘ The insect youth are on the wing. ' Gray. 
2. Small; mean; contemptible. 

Insecta (in-sek'ta), n. pi See INSECT. 
Insectationt ■ (in-sek-ta'shon), n. The act 
of pursuing; pm'suit; attack; persecution. 
Sir T. More, 

Insectator (in-sek-tat'6r), n. [L., from in- 
sector, to pursue, freq. of insequor, to follow 
after or upon— ?«-, and sequor, to follow.] 
A persecutor. [Rare.] 

Insected (in-sekt'ed), a. Segmented, so as to 
have the character of an insect. [Rare.] 

We can hardiy endure the sting of that small in- 
animal (the bee). Haruetl. 

ICasecticide (in-sek'ti-sid), n. 1. One who or 
that which kills insects.— 2. The act of killing 
insects.— 3. A substance used to kill insects, 
Insectile (in-sekt'il), a. Having the nature 
of Insects. ‘ Insectile animals." Bacon. 
Insectilet (in-sektTl), n. An insect. 
Insection (in-sek'shon), n. A cutting in; 
incisure; incision. . 

lasectivora (in-sek-tiv'o-ra), n. \h. imec- 
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turn, an insect, and wrn, to devmir.] In 
zouL (a) an order of nianimals which live 
to a great extent on insects. 'I’Jiey apply 
tliG sole to the ground in walking, and have 
tlie molar teeth set with sliurp conical cuRp.s. 
Tlmy are usually of small size, and many of 
them live underground, liybornatiiig for 
some montiis. The shrew, hedgehog, and 
mole are familiar examples, (b) IrlTem- 
minck'.s system, an order of birds that feed 
on insects, as the swallows, (r) The .sub- 
order which includes the great rnaj^irity of 
Cheiroptera or bats, 

Insectivore (in-sck'ti-v6r), u. One of the 
Insectivora (which see). 

Insectivorous (in-sek-tiv'o-rus), a. [L, in- 
.sectiwi, an insect, and voro, to eat.] Feed- 
ing or subsisting on insects; belonging to 
the Insectivora. 

Insectologert (iii-.sek-tol'u-j(:'r), n. [13, in- 
sect, and Gr. toqos, discourse.] One who 
. studies insects; an entomologist 
I Insectology t (in-aek-toTo-ji), n. The science 
! of insects; entomology. 

Insecure (in-se-kur"), ' a. [Preti.x in. not, an d 
secxire.l Not secure; (a) not safe; not con- 
fident of safety; appreiiensive of danger or 
loss; as, no man can be easy wlien he feels 
insecure. 

He ... is contijiu.illy inseaire not only of the 
g'oocl things of this life, but even of life itself. 

Tiiiotson. 

(h) Not effectually guarded or protected; 
unsafe; exposed to danger or loss. 

Am I going to build on precarious and insecure 
foundations? Hurd. 

Insecurely (in-se-kurTi), a<lv. In an inse- 
i cure manner; without .security or safety; 
without certainty. 

Insecureness (in-so-kui'^nea), n. Insecurity. 
Insecurity (in-se-kfir'i-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and secxirity.l The state of being insecure; 
want of security; (a) exposure to destruc- 
tion or loss; danger; hazard; as, the insecur- 
ity of a building e.xposed to fire; the ime- 
CMrity of a debt. (6) Want of safety, or 
want of confidence in safety ; as, seamen in 
a tempest must be conscious of their ime- 
curity. (c) ITiicertainty. 

It may easily be perceived with what insecuriiy cd 
truth we ascrilH; effects depending upon the natural 
period of time unto arbitrary caiculatioiis, and .such 
as vary at pleasure. Sir T. Browne. 

Insecution (in-se-ku'shon), n, [L. insecutio, 
insecutionis, from inseqxmr, to follow after 
or upon— wi,and sequor, to follow. ] A follow- 
ing after; close pursuit- ‘With what ruth 
the mseautmi grew.’ Chapman. 
Inseminate (in-se'min-at), t». t. [L, insemiun, 
fnsfijUMiufW'm— m, and semino, to bow, from 
semen, seniinis, seed.] To bow; to inject 
seed into; to impregnate, [.Rare.] 
Insemination {iii-se'niin-ri"shon), 7i. The 
act of sowing or of injecting seed into; im- 
pregnation. [Rare.] 

Insensate (in-sensTit). a. [L.I. insensatus 
— L. in, not, and sensatus, endowed with 
sense, from sensus, sensation, sense.] Des- 
titute of sense; wfinting sensibility; stupid; 
foolish. 

The silence and the cairn 
Of mute inseusate things. WordsTvorih, 

Insensateness (in-sen&''at-nes), n. The state 
of being insensate or insensible; want of 
sense; stupidity; foolishness. 

Insense t (in-sensO, r.t. To instnict; to in- 
fonn; to make to understand, Grose. 
Insensibility (in-sens'i-biP'i-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being insensible: (a) 
want of the power of feeling or perceiving; 
as, a frozen limb is in a state of imemibility, 
as is an animalbody after death. 

'When the vapour of pure chloroform is respired, It 
soon induces Brande &• Cos. 

(6) Want of the power to be moved or af- 
fected; want of tenderness or susceptibility 
of emotion and passion. — Syn, Dulness, 
numbness, unfeelingness, stupidity, torpor, 
apathy, indift'erence. 

Insensible (in-sensT-bl), a. [L. insensibilis 
—prefix in, not, and sensibUis, sensible. See 
Sensible.] Not sensible: (a) imperceptible; 
that cannot be felt or perceived; hence, pro- 
gi'essing by imperceptible degi’ees; so slow 
or gradual that the stages are not noted; as, 
the motion of the earth is insensible, *The 
delicate graduation of curves that melt into 
each other by insensible transitions.’ Dr. 
Caird. 

The dense and bright light of the circle will ob- 
scure the rare and weak light of these dark colours 
round about it, and render them almost insensil/ie. 

■ ■ ■ Navton, 

(&) Destitute of the power of feeling or per- 


' eeiving; wanting corporeal sensibility; as, 
j an injury to the .spine often renders the 
I inferior parts of the body imensihle. (c) .Not 
susceptible of emotion or passion; void of 
feeling; tvanting tenderness; as, to bo iV 
smsihle to the sufferings of our fellowTuen 
is inhuman. 

Accept an obligation without being a slave to the 
giver, or s!>zj-.».z.wW<? of his kindne.*!.?. IP'oiim. 

(d) Void of sense or meaning; meaninglcBB; 
as, insensible viovdB. 

If it make tlie indictment iJisensUde or uncertain, 
it shall be quashed. Sir M. Hale. 

Syn, Imperceptible, iniperceivable, dull, 
torphl, senseless, unfeeling, iiulifferent, un- 
susceptible, hard, callous. 

Insensibleuess (in-sens'i-bl-nes), n. Insen- 
ailfility (which see). 

Insensibly (in-sens' i-bli), ado. In an in- 
sensible maimer; so as not to lie felt or per- 
ceived by the senses; imperceptibly; by slow 
degretis; gradually. 

The hills rise insensibly. Addison, 

Insensitive (in-sonsTt-iv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and aeria/n'ue.J Not sensitive ; not 
readily susceptible of impressions ; having 
little senaibility. 

Tlie perHons who become rich are, generally .speak- 
ing, inclustriaus, resolute, tftsensilive, and ignorant. 

Ensensiious (in-sensTi-us), a. [ Prefl.x t?i, and 
semmoiis.] Not sensuous; not addressing 
it.self to or affecting the sen&es, 

Tliat intermediate door 
Betivi.xt the ditferent plane.s of sensuous form 
And form insenstious, E. JS. Browning. 

Insentient (iii-.sen'8hi-ent), a. [lTefi.x in, 
not, md sentient } Not sentient; not having 
perception, or the power of perception. 

But there can be nothing like to these .sensations 
in the rose, becau.se it is insenlienl. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

Inseparability (in-se^pa-ra-biVT-ti), n. The 
condition or (piality of being inseparable 
or incapable of disjunction. 

The parts of pure space are immovable, which 
follows from their inseparnbiitiy, motion being no- 
thing but change of distance between any two 
things, Locke. 

Inseparable (in-se'pa-ra-bl), a. [Prefi.Y in, 
not, and scimrahle; L. inseparabilis, that 
cannot be separated.] Not separable; in- 
capable of being separated ordisjoiuetl; not 
to be parted. 

Care and toil came into the world with sin, and 
remain ever since inseparable ixom it. Soteih. 

—•Jmeparable accident, in logic, that which 
cannot be separated from the individual it 
belongs to, tlioiigh it may from the specie.?. 
Inseparableness (in-se'pa-ra-bl-nes), n. In- 
separability. 

Inseparably (in-se'pa-ra*bll), adv, In an 
inseparable nimmer; in a manner that pre- 
vents separation; with indissoluble union. 
Inseparate (in-se"pa-rat), a. fPrefl-x in, not, 
and sejnt rate.} Not separate; united. 

Within my soul there doth conduce a fight 
Of this .strange nature, that thing inseparate 
Divides more wider than the sky and earth. Shak. 

Inseparatelyt (in-se'pa-rat-li), adv. Not 
separately; so as not to be separated. 

Insert (in-s6rfe"), v.t, [L. insero, insertum 
—Ml, and sero, to put. See Series.] To 
set in or among; to introduce; as, to xnsert 
a scion in a stock; to insert s, letter, woi*d, 
or passage in a composition; to imsert an 
advertisement or other writing in a printed 
periodical. 

It is the editor’s interest to insert what the author’s 
judgment had rejected. Srvift, 

Inserted (in-s6rFed), p. and a. Thrust or 
set in or among; specifically, in hot. attached 
to or growing out of some part: said espe- 
cially of the parts of a flower; as, the calyx, 
corolla, and stamens of many flowers are 
inserted upon the receptacle, — 
column. Same as Engaged Column. See 
under Engaged. 

Inserting (in-s6rt'ing), n. 1. A setting in. 

2. Something inserted or set in. 

Insertion (ih-ser'shoii), n. [I,, inseriio, in- 
sertioyiis, from imero, insertmn, to intro- 
duce into, to insert.] 1. The act of inserting 
or setting or placing in or among other 
things; as, the insertion of scions in stocks; 
the insertim of words or passages in writ- 
ings; the insertion of notices or essays in a 
public paper; the insertion of vessels, ten- 
dons, <fcc., in parts of the body. — 2. That 
which is inserted; specifically, a band of lace 
or other work inserted in the substance of 
some article of a lady’s dress. 

He softens the relation by such inseriiofts, before 
he describe.? the event. Broome. 


ii. Fr. to?i; ng, siup; ’JH, ito; th, fWn; w, wig; wh, u'/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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3, In hot the place or mode of attachment 
of an organ to its support. nows m- 



Epigynous Jnsartion. Hypogynous Insertion. 


sertion, an insertion on the summit of the 
ovary. —Hy^iogi/nous insertion, one beneath 



Perigynous Insertion. 


the ovary. — Per {{/y nous insertion, an inser- 
tion upon the calyx surrounding the ovary. 
Inserve (in-s6rv0f v.t (L.inservio—m, and. 
servio, to serve.] To conduce to; to be of 
use to. 

Inservlent (in-servl-ent), a. [L. inservmis, 
inservientis, ppr. of ms&J'vio.} Of use to an 
end; conducive, 

Insession (in-se^slion), n. [Fz'om L. insideo, 
insessum. See Inskssores.] 1. The act of 
sitting in, on, or upon. ^ Used by way of 
fomentation, insession, or bath.’ Holland.— 
2. That in, on, or upon which one sits, 

Insressions be batliing-tubs half full, wherein, the 
patient may sit. Holland. 

lasessores (in-ses-so'rez), n. pi. [PI. of h. in- 
.s‘e.s‘gor, one that sits, from insideo, vnscssum, 
to sit on or iipon—'m, and sedeo, to sit.] In 
perchers or passerine birds, a most 
extensive order of birds, comprehending all 
those which live liabitually among trees, 
with the exception of the birds of prey and 
the climbing birds. The toes, which are 
three before and onebehind, are slender, ilex- 
ible, and moderately elongated, with long, 
pointed, and slightly curved claws, anti 
specially adapted for perching and nest- 
building. The females in general are smaller 
and of less brilliant plumage than the males; 
they always live in pairs, build in trees, and 
display the greatest art in. the construction 
of their nests. In them the organ of voice 
attains its utmost complexity, and all our 
singing birds belong to the order. It is 
divided into four subordinate groups: (1) The 
Conirostres, or conical-billed birds, as tlie 
finches. (2) The Dentirostres, or tooth-billed 
birds, as the shrikes. (3) The Tenuirostres, 
or slender-billed birds, as the liumming- 
birds. (4) The Pissirostres, or gaping-billed 
birds, as swmllows. 

Insessorial (in-ses-s6h’i-al), «. Relating to 
the Insessores or perching birds; having 
feet suitable for percdiing. 

Inset (in-set'), To set in; to infix or 
implant. 

Inset (in'set), n. That which is set in; in- 
sertion. 

Inseverable (in-sev'^r-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
not, and sevemhle.l That cannot be severed. 
Inshaded (in-shad'ed), [Prefix and 
shade.1 Marked with different shades. 
Insheathe (in-sherH'), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
sheathe.'] To hide or cover in a sheath. 
Inshell (in-shelO» v.t; [Prefix ands/ieZZ.] 
To hide in or as in a shell 
Thrusts forth his horns again into the world ; 

Which Avere inshell'd Avheii Marcius stood for Rome. 

Shak. . 

Inslielt er ( in-shel'ter ), v.t. [ Prefix in, and 
shelter. ] To place in shelter ; to shelter. 
Shale. 

InsMp (in-shipO, 'o.t. [Prefix in, and skip.] 
To place on board a ship ; to ship ; to em- 
bark. 

Where ifts/flfip'd 

Commit them to the fortune of the sea. S/ntls. 

Inshore (m''8li6r), a. or adv. Near the shore. 
Inshrine (in-shrin'), 'y.t To enshrine (which 
seel-. 

Insiccation (in-sik-ka'shon), n. [Ii. prefix 
in, and sicca,, siocainm, to clry,] The act of 
drying in. 

Inside (in'sid), a. Being within; interior; 
internal, ^ Kissing with inside lip. ' Shak. 
Inside (in^sid), n. [l^reflxwi, andsid<?.3 That 


Pate, filr, fat, fjill; me, met, h6r; pine 


which is within: {a) the interior or internal 
part of anything; specifically, the entrails 
or bowels; hence, mind; private or secret 
thought. 

Here’s none but friends; Ave may speak 
Our freely. Massinger, 

(&) An inside passenger in a vehicle. 

If you please, Ave’Jl sit in our places like guiet s«- 
sides. Dickens. 

So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying six inside.t. 

H. Frere. 

Inside (in''sid),prcp. In the interior of; with- 
in; as, inside the circle; inside the letter. 
Insidiatet (in-si'di-ilt), v.t [L. imidior, in- 
sidiatus, to lie in ambush for, from insidice, 
an ambush. See Insidious.] To lie in am- 
bush for, 

Insidiatort (in-sfdi-at-6r), n. [L. ] One who 
lies in anilmsh. 

Insidious ( in-si 'di-ns), a. [L. insidiosus, 
from insidice, an ambush, ambuscade, from 
insideo, to sit in or upon— in, upon, and 
sedeo, to sit.] 1. Lying in wmit; hence, 
watching an opportunity to ensnare or en- 
trap; deceitful ; sly ; ti’eacherous : used of 
persons. 

Till, Avorn by age, and mouldering to decay. 

The insidious AA’aters wash its base away. 

Cannin,^. 

2. Intending or intended to entrap; as, in- 
sidious — Insidious disease, disease 

existing without marked symptoms, but 
ready to become active upon slight occa- 
sion.— -S yn. Crafty, wily, artful, sly, design- 
ing, guileful, circumventive, treacherous, 
deceitful, deceptive. 

Insidiously (in-si'di-us-li), adv. In an insi- 
dious maimer; deceitfully; treacherously. 
Insidiousness (in-si'di-us-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being insidious; deceitfuhies,s; treach- 
ery. 

Insight (in'sit), n, [Preijx in, imd sight] 

1. Sight or view of tlie interior of anything; 
deep inspection or view ; intro.spection ; 
thorough knowledge or skill. 

A garden gives ns a great inst^^hl into the contriv- 
ance and Avisdom of Providence, Spectator. 

2. Power of observation; discernment; pene- 
tration, 

Quickest insight 

In all things that to greatest actions lead. Milton, 
Insignia (in-sig'ni-a), n. pi. [L. pi. from in- 
signe, msignis, distinguished by a mark. See 
Sign.] l. Badges or distinguishing marks 
of office or honour ; as, the msitpiia of an 
order of knighthood. —2. Marks, signs, or 
visible impressions by which anything is 
known or distinguished. 

Insignificance (in-sig-ni'fl-kansi), «. The 
condition or quality of being insignificant: 
(fl.) want Of significance or meaning; as, the 
insignificance of words or phrases, (b) Want 
offeree or effect; unimportance; as, the in- 
significance of human art or of ceremonies, 
(c) A¥ant of weight or Claim to consideration; 
meanness. 

Insignificancy (in-sig-nPfl-kan-si), n. In- 
significance. 

Insignificant (in-sig-ni'fl-kant), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and significant. ] 1. Not significant; 
void of signification ; destitute of meaning; 
as, insignificant words. 

Till you cau weight and gravity explain, 

Those Avords are msignificant and vain. 

Blackmore. 

2. Answering no purpose; having no weight 
or effect; unimportant; as, insignificant 
.rites. 

Witness its result. Cowper. 

3. Without weight of character; mean; con- 
temptihle; as, an msignificant being or fel- 
low. —S yn. Unimportant, immaterial, incon- 
siderable, trivial, trifling, mean, contempt- 
ible. 

Insignificantly (in-sig-niffi-kant-ii), adv. In 
an insignificant manner; (a) without mean- 
ing, as word.s. (b) Without impoitauce or 
effect; to no liurpose. 

Insignificative (in-sig-ni'fi-kat-iv), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and significative.] liiot significa- 
tive, or expressing by external signs. 
Insincere (in-sin-seiO, u. [Prefix in, not, 
and sincere.] Not sincere: (a) not being in 
truth what one aiipears to be; dissembling; 
hypocritical; false; used of persons; as, an 
insincere heart, (b) Deceitful; hypocritical; 
false; used of things ; as, insincere declara- 
tions or professions, (c) Not free from flaw; 
imperfect. 

Ah, Avliy, Penelope, this causeless fear, 

To reuder sleep's soft blessings J Pope. 

Syn. Dissembling, hollow, hypocritical, de- 
ceptive, deceitful, false, disingenuous. 


, i>in; note, not, move; tube, tub, b^pl; 


Insincerely (in-sin-sei*'li), adv. In an in- 
sincere manner; without sincerity; hypo- 
critically. 

Insincerity (in-sin-se'ri-ti), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and sincerity.] The quality of being 
insincere ; want of sincerity or of being in 
reality what one appears to be ; dissiniula- 
tion; hypocrisy; deceitfuliiess; hollowness; 
as, the insincerity of a friend; the insincer- 
ity of professions. 

Insinew (in-si'nu), v. t. [Prefix mi, and sinmo. ] 
To strengthen; to give vigour to. 

All members of our cause, both here and hence. 
That are insinew'd to this action. Shak. 

Insinnant (in-sfnu-ant), a. [L. insinuans, 
insmumitis, ppr. of insinuo. See Insinuate.] 
Insinuating; having the power to gain fav- 
our. [Rare.] 

Insinuate (in-siffiu-iit), v.t. pret. & pp. insi- 
nuated; ppr. insinuating. [L. insinuo, in- 
siimatum, to put gently in— -m, and sinuo, 
to bend, wind, or curve, from sinus, a bent 
surface, a bending, cuiwe, bosom.] 1. To 
introduce gently, or as by a winding or nar- 
row passage ; to wind in ; hence, with the 
reflexive pronoun, to push or work one’s 
self, as into favour ; to introduce one’s self 
hy slow, gentle, or artful means. 

The AA'ater e.asily iusinuates itself into and pla* 
cklly distends the A’essels of vegetables. 

IVoodward. 

He insinuated himself into the very good grac<; 
of the duke of Buckingham. Clarendon, 

2. To infuse gently; to introduce artfully; to 
instil. 

All the art of rhetoric, besides order and clearness, 
are for nothing else biic to insimeate wrong ideas, 
move the pa.ssibns, and thereby mislead the judgment. 

Locke. 

A AA'ife has a thousand opportunities of reinoAung 
prepossessions, of fixing impressions, of insviziaiing ■ 
goodness. Dr. Burns. 

S. To hint; to suggest by remote allusion. 
And all the fictions bards pursue. 

Do but insimtaie what’s true, Sivi/f. 

Insinuate (in-sPuu-at), v.i. 1. To move ^vith 
folds or with a tortuous motion; to wreathe; 
to wind. ‘The serpent sly insinuating.* 
Milton . — 2. To creep, wind, or ifinv in; to 
enter gently, slowly, or imperceiitibly, as 
into crevices.— 3. To gain on the affections 
by gentle or artful means, or liy impercept- 
ible degi’ees; to ingratiate one’s self. 

He Avould i7t sinuate -Kith, thee but to make thee 
sigh. Shak. 

Insinuating ( in-si 'nu-at-ing), p. and a. 
Tending to cuter gently; insensibly winning 
favour and confidence. 

His address Avas courteous and even insinuating. 

Pre.Kote. 

Insinuatingly (in-si'nu-.at-ing-li), adv. In 
mi iibsinuating manner; by insinuation. 
Insinuation (iii-si'im-ri"shon), n. [L. insi- 
nuatio, inmiuationis, frt)in insinuo. See 
Insinuate.] l. The act of insinuating: («) 
a creeping or winding in; a flowing inh) 
crevices, {h) The act of gaining on favour 
or affections by gentle or artful means.— 

2, The .art or powder of pleasing and stealing 
on the affections. 

He had a natural insinuation and address, which 
made him acceptable in the best company. 

Clarendon, 

3, That which is insinuated; a suggestion or 
intimation by distant allusion ; a hint; an 
iimuendq; as, slander may be conveyed by 
insinuations. 

1 scorn yoax CQar^cinsinuaiion. Co7vper. 

Insinuative (in-silm-at-iv), a, l. Making 
insiimations; hinting; insinuating.— 2. Steal- 
ing on the affections. ‘Popular or insinu- 
ative ca.riiagQ.* Bacon. 

Insiuuator (in-si'nu-at-6r), n. [L.] One who 
or that which insmuates. 

Insiuuatory (in-Bin'u-a-to-ri), a. Insinuat- 
ing; insinuative. West. Rev. 

Insipid (in-sfpid), a. [L. imipidus — mi, not, 
and sapidus, savoury, from sapU, to taste.] 
1. Tasteless; destitute of taste; wanting the 
qualities which affect the organs of^ taste ; 
vapid; as, insipid liquor,— 2, Wanting in- 
terest, spiilt, life, or animation ; wanting 
character; wanting the pow’er of exciting 
emotions; flat; dull; heavy; as, an hisiifid 
addre.ss; an insipid composition. ‘ Imipid 
uniformity of goodness.’ Canning. 

His Avife a faded beauty of the Baths, 

Insipid as the Queea upon a card. Tennysou, 

Syn. Tasteless, vapid, dull, heavy, spiritles.s, 
flat, lifeless, inanimated. 

Insipidity* Insipidness (in-si-pid1-ti, in- 
si'pnl-nes), n. The quality of being insipid: 
(«it)wantof taste or the power of exciting 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abzme; % Sc. iey. 


INSIPIDLY 


INSPIRABLE 




Kensatioii in tht3 tongue, (&) Want of inter- i 
est, life, or sinrit. 

Drydan’s lines shine strongly through the instf>id~ 
*4)^ ot Tate's, Pope. 

Insipidly (in-si'pitWi), adv. In an insipid 
inannor ; without taste ; without spirit or 
life; without enjoyment. 

Inaipience (in-sfpi-eus), n. The condition 
of being insipient ; want of wisdom ; folly ; 
foolishness; 'want of understanding. Blount. 
Insipient (111-81^1-6111), a. fL, indpiens, in.- 
dpientis—in'GfiX' in, not, and mpiGns, wise, 
seiLsible, from .mpio, to be sensible. See 
Sapient.] Wanting wisdom; unwise; fool- 
ish. Clarendon. 

Insist (in-slst'), v.i. [L. and 

mto, to stand.] 1. Lit. to stand or rest 
upon: usually followed by on or upon. 


inmlntionis, a laying in the sun , from inmlo. 
See iNSOhATE.J 1, The act of exposing to 
the rays of the sun, as for drying or matur- 
ing, or for causing to become add, or for 
pi'omotiiig some chemical action of one sub- 
stance on another; also, a local disease Ctf 
plants attributaVile to exposure to too briglit 
a light, which causes an exces.8ively rapid 
evaporation which kills the iiart affected. 


If it have not a .^nifticient inse/atian it lookcth jjale. 
Sir 7', Srowne, 

2. Sunstroke. 

Ill-sole (in'sol), n. The inner sole of a lioot 
or shoe: opposed to out-soU. 

Even when the boots and shoes are so worn out 
that no one wilJ put a pair nr, his feet, . , . the ijn- 
eo/mire ripped out ; tlie soles, if there be a sufficiency 
of leatlier, are shaped into j«-.i'<7/rjr for chililren's 
slioes. MioPezv. 


The combs being double, tlie cells on each .side 
the partition are so ordered, that the angles on one 
side msise upon the centres of tiic bottom'of the cells 
on tlie other side. Ray. 

2. To rest, dwell, or dilate uiion as a matter 
of special moment; to lie persistent, urgent, 
peremptory, or pressing: usually with on or 
upon; as, to insist upon a iiarticular topic ; 
to insist upon immediate payment of a debt. 

The people are glad to hear those sins insisted on, 
in which they perceive they have no share. 

Bp. Burnet. 

Insistence (in-sist'ens), n. Act of insisting, 
resting upon, or persevering; the act of 
dwelling upon a point or subject as a matter 
of special moment; persistency; urgency. 

Every attentive regarder of tlie character of Paul, 
not only as he was before his conversion but as he 
appears to us till hi.s end, must have been struck with 
two things; one, the earnest insi.dencevi\t\i which he 
recommends ‘bowels of mercies,’ as he calls them, 
meekness, humbleness of mind, gentleness, unweary- 
ing forbearance, crowned all of them with that emo- 
tiem of charity ’ which is the bond of perfectness.’ 

Matt. Arnold, 

Insistent (in-sist'ent), a. [L. msistens, in- 
sistentis,'i)T)i\otinsisto. See Insist.] Stand- 
ing or resting on. ‘The insistent wail.’ 
Wotton. [Pare.] 

Insisturet (in-sist'ilr), n.\ A dwelling or 
standing on; fixedness. 

The heav’ns themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Inststure, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, all in line of order. ShaH. 

Xnsitiencyt (in-si'shen-si), n. [L. prefix in, 
not, and sitiens, sitientis, ppr. of sitio, to be 
thirsty, from sitis, thirst.] Freedom from , 
thir.st. ‘The rn.s‘h9ti(3nc2/ of a camel.’ Qrew. 
Insition(in-si'shon), n. [L. insitio, insltionis, 
from insero, insitum, to imijlant, to ingraft. ] 
The insertion of a scion in a stock; ingraft- 
ment. 

In situ (in sPtu). [L. ] In its original situ- 
ation or bed: a term applied to minerals 
when found in their original position, bed, 
or the like. 

Insnare (in-snarO, prei &pp. insnared; 
ppr. TOsnarmj;. [Prefix 'Wi, and wtare.] 1. To 
catch in a snare; to' entrap; to take by arti- 
ficial means. ‘ Insnare a gudgeon, or per- 
haps a trout.’ Fenton.— 2.To take by wiles, 
stratagem, or deceit ; to involve in difficul- 
ties or perplexities; to inveigle; to entangle. 

Let these 

hisnare the wretched in the toils of law. Thomson, 

[Often and less correctly written ^Jiufuare.] 
Insnarer (iii-snaF6r), n. One that insnares, 
Insnaringly (in-snar'ing-li), adv. So as to 
insnare. 

Insnarl t (in-snfirP), v.t To make into a 
snarl or knot; to enfcangle. 

Insobriety (in-so-brTe-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and soln'iety.l Want of sobriety; intemper- 
ateness; drunkenness. 

Insociabiiity (in-s6’shi-a-MTT-ti), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and sociability.] Tiie quality of 
being insociable; want of sociability; unso- 
ciabiTity. 

Insociable (in-ao'’shi-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and sociable, ] N ot sociable : (a) not inclined 
to unite in social converse; not given to con- 
versation; unsociable; taciturn. ‘This au- 
stere, msociahle life.’ Shale. (p)\ Ii} capable 
of being joined or connected. 

Lime and wood are insoctable. Wotton. 

Insociably (iii-s5'shi-a-bli), adr. In an in- 
sociable manner; unsociably. 

Insociatet (in-so'shl-at), a. Not associated; 
insocial; solitary. ‘The insociate virgin 
life.’ B. Joimn. 

Insolate (in’sol-at), v.t. pret. & pp. insolated; 
pj)T. insolatiny. [L, insolo, insolatum—in, 
and sol, the sun. ] To dry in the sun’s rays; 
to expose to the heat of the sun; to ripen or 
prepare by exposure to the sun. Johnson. 
Insolation (in-sol-a'shon), n. [L. insolatio, 


Insolence (in'.s6-lens), n. [I. imolentia, from 
insolens. See Insolent.] l.f Tlie quality 
of being rare ; unusualness. Spenser. 

2. Prble or Imnghtiuoss manifested in con- 
teiiiptuous and overbearing treatment of 
others ; petulant contempt ; impudence. 
‘Flown with insolence and wine.’ Milton.— 
S. An insolent act ; an instance of insolent 
treatment; an insult. ‘Loaded with fetters 
and imolences from the soldiers.’ Fuller. 
[Hare.] 

Insolence t (m’so-len-s), v.t. To treat 'ivjth 
hauglity contempt. ‘ The bishop.s, wlio were 
first faulty, insolenced and assaulted.’ Eikon 
Ikisilike. 

Insolency (iiTsd-len-si), n. Same as Imo~ 
lenee. [Itare,] 

The insolency of many desperate offenders is such, 
that they care not for any ordinary pmiiHhment by 
imprisonment, . HaUam. 

Insolent (in'so-lent), a. [L. insolens, inso- 
leiitiSi contrary to custom, immoderate, 
haughty, arrogant— in, not, anti solens, ppr. 
of soleo, to be ■wont or accustomed.] l.f Un- 
wonted; unusual; out of common. ‘ If any 
shouitl accuse me of lieing new or insolent.’ 
Milton.— 2. Showing haughty disregard of 
othens ; overbearing ; saucy; as, an vusoUnt 
boy. ‘A paltry, insolent fellow.’ Bhafc. 

Victory itself hath not made us insolent masters. 

Atterbury, 

3. Proceeding from insolence; as, insalmit 
words or behaviour. —jTnsoZcjit, Insulting. 
Insolent w'ould originally be applied to con- 
duct or words opposed to the ordinary rules 
of society. It is now chiefly used of inteu* ^ 
tioiially and grossly rude, defiant, or rebel- 
lious words. Insulting is applied to what 
is intended to give pain to another wJiether 
by word or deed, the motive to which may 
be dislike or a sense of superiority.— S yn, 
Overbearing, insulting, abusive, saucy, im- 
pudent, pert, impertinent, rude. 

InsoleEtly (in’sd-lent-li), adv. In an inso- 
lent manner; Avith contemptuous pride; 
haughtily; iiidely; saucily. 

Insolidity (in-so-lid'i-ti), n. [Prefix i/n, not, 
and solidity.] Want of solidity; weakness. 
Insolubility (in-solTi-lnTT-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being insoluble: (a) the quality of not 
being dissolvable, particularly in a fluid. 
(h) Tiie quality of not being solvable or ex- 
plicable; inexplicability. 

Insoluble (in-sol'u-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and soZuftfe. ] Not soluble: {a) incapable 
of being dissolved, particularly by a liquid; 
as, a Bubstanee is insoluble in water Avhen its 
parts Avill not separate and unite •with tliat 
fluid. (!^) Not to be solved or explained; not 
to be resolved. ‘Boubts insoZwfeZr,' Boolmr. 
Insolubleness (in-soPu-bl-iies), n. Insolu- 
bility. hryle. 

Insolvable (in-soFva-bl), a, [Pi’efix in, not, 
ami solvable.] Not solvable: (a-)not to be 
cleared of difficulty or uncertainty ; not to 
be solved or explained; not admitting .solu- 
tion or explication ; as, an insolvable iiroblem 
or diflficulty. (b) Incapable of being paid or 
discharged, Johnson, (c) Incapable of being 
loosed. ‘Bands Pope. 

Insolvency (in-soPven-si), [Prefix in, not, 

and solvency.] The condition of being in- 
solvent: (a) inability of a person to pay all 
his debts; the state of a person who -wants 
property sufficient for the payment or dis- 
charge of his liabilities, {b) Insiiflicieiicy to 
discharge all debts of the owner; as, the in- 
solvency of an estate. 

Insolvent (in-soPvent), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and solvent] 1. Not solvent: («) not having 
money, goods, or estate sufiicient to pay all 
debts; as, an MsoZrent debtor, (&) Not suf- 
ficient to pay all the debts of the OAvner; as, 
aninsolvent estate.— 2. Of or respecting per- 
sons unable to pay theii* debts; , as, an insol- 
vent Ikw. 


Insolvent (in-sorvent), n. A de]>toy unalde 
to pay bis delits. 

Insomnia (in-somfiii-a), n. [L. Sec Insom- 
MOtTg. I W.ant of sleep ; inability to sleep ; 
AViikefuhie.ss; sleeplessness. 

InsonmiOUS (in-som'ni-us), a. [L. insomni- 
osus, from msomnia, sleeplessness, frmn 
insortmis, sl(?epless — in, not, and sownns, 
sleep.] lie.stless in sleep, or being without 
.sleep, 

Insomuch (in-sd-innch')» lln. so, ami 
much.] So; to such a degree; in smdi Avise: 
folloAved by that, sometihies co?. 

Simonides n-ai? an excellent poet, iu.miiuch that 
he iiKscle hi.s fortune by it. L'Estranry. 

To make grotuid Anile aslies excel; insomuch as 
tlie countries .about .-liittia have amenthi miule tliem 
for the mischiefs the eruptions do. Bacon. 

Insootht (iii-stith'), adv. Indeed; in trutli, 
8hak. 

Insouciance (afi-so-syfifi.s), n. [Fr. See IN- 
sot'ClANT. ] The quality of being iiif^on- 
eiaiit; heedlesaiie.ss ; cai’elessneH,s imcun- 
cern. 

Insouciant (an-sd-syiin), a. [Fr.— ui. not, 
and soueier, to care, souei, care, fi'nm L. ,voZ- 
licitus, uneasy, anxious, ] Careles.s; hoedlcB.s; 
regardless; unmindful; unconcerned. 

“Whi'it r.ice would not be indolent and iueouciant 
when things are so arranged that tljuy derive m'j ad- 
vantage from forethought or e-xertion? J. S. Mill. 

Insoult (in-soF). ikZ' To endow Avith a soul; 
to aninuite; to iitspirit. Jm\ Taylor. 
Inspan, (in -span'), v.t [B. impannen, to 
yoke a set of draught cattle, from in, in, 

I and spannen, to stretch, to tie, to join , to 
yoke.] To yoke, a.s draught oxen: coitgI- 
I atiA'e of outispan. (South African Colonies,] 

I Inspect (in-spekt'X v. t. [L. impieio, iiibpee- 
I timi—iii, and to AfleAv.] To vknv or 

OA'ersee for the purpose of ascertaining the 
quality or condition, discovering errors, and 
the like; to Anew narrowly anil critically; 
to AueAV and examine officially, as troops, 
ai’ms, a .school, a railway, goods ofl'ered for 
sale, work done for the public, and the like; 
to superintend. 

Inspect (m'.spekt), n. Close examination. 
[Bare.] 

Not so the man of philosophic eye 

And inspect snge. Thcmsafi. 

Inspection (in-spek'shon), n. [L. inspcctio, 
inspectuniis, from inspieio. See Inspect.] 
'The act of inspecting; prying examination; 
close or careful survey; oiiidal vioAv or ex- 
amination; superintendence; OA'er.siglit; a.^, 
the divine mvpeetion into the affiiirs of the 
AA'orld ; the mspeetkm of goods offered for 
Bale, of troops, of a raihvay, of a school, and 
the like. 

Wu should apply ourselves ... to procure lively 
and vigorou;; hnpressioiis of His perpetual j>rese»ce 
with US and inspection over ua. Atterbury. 

Inspective (in-spekt'iv), a. [,L. inspect icus. 
Bee Inspect, ] Inspecting. 

Inspector (in-spekt'er), n, [L] One Avho 
inspects or oA'crsees; one to AA'ho.sc care 
the execution of any Avork is committed, 
for the piiipose of .seeing it faithfully jier- 
formed, or Avhose duty it is to test it when 
perfonried; a superintendent: a very general 
title given to many officials Avho test or ex- 
amine into the condition of matters ailcct- 
ing tlie public interests, the .specific range 
of 'duty of each being generally defined by 
an accompanying epithet ; as, an itispector 
of hospitals, of volunteers, of schools, of 
markets, of Aveights and measures, &c:. 
Inspectorate (in-spekt'er-at), n. 1. An in- 
spectorship. — 2. A body of inspectors. 
Inspectorship (rn-spekt'er-ship), n. The 
othce of an inspector; the district embraced 
under the jiu’isdiction of an inspector. 
Insperse (in-spars'), v.t. [L. impergo, in- 
spersiim—in, upon, and spurgo, to scatter.] 
To sprinkle or cast up. Bailey. 

Inspersion (in-sperishon), n. [L. inspersio, 
inspersionis, from inspergo, inspersuni, to 
scatter into or upon— -tn, into, uiion, and 
spargo, to scatter.] The act of sprinkling 
on. ‘With SAveet inspersion ot fit balms,’ 
Chapman. 

Inspexinius (in-speks'l-inus), ?1. [L., lit. Ave 
have inspected.] 'The first word in ancient 
charters and letters-patent; an exemplifica- 
tion; a inyal grant. 

Insphere (in-sferi), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
sphere.] To place in an orb or sphere. 
Immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live 
In regiosis mild of calm and serene air. Milton. 

Inspirahle (in-spir'a-bl), a. [From inspire.} 
That may be inspired; that may be draAA'ii 
into tlie lungs; inlialable, as air or vapoum 
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Inspiration (in-spi-ra'shon), 71 . [X. inspira- 
tion inspirationis, from inspiro^ to breatlxe 
into or upon, to inspire. See Inspiiik] 
1, Tlie aet of inspiring: (a) the act of dx’aw- 
ing air into the lungs; the inhaling of air; 
a part of respiration, and opposed to expi- 
ration. See EESPIRATIOH. (h) The act of 
breathing into anything^ (c) Tlie infusion 
of ideas into the mind by the Holy Spirit; 
the conveying into the minds of men ideas, 
notices, or monitions by extraordinary or 
supernatural inlluence; specifically, as used 
of the Scriptures or their authors, an influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit exercised on the un- 
derstandings, imaginations, memories, and 
other mental powers of the writers, hy 
means of which they were qualified for com- 
municating to the world divine revelation, 
or the knowledge of the will of G-od, with- 
out error or mistake.— -P/eimjay inspiration, 
that kind of inspiration which renders all 
error in communicating the divine message 
impossible. — Verbal inspiration, that kind 
of inspiration in which not only the matter 
to be communicated is inspii’ed, but the 
exact words in which it is to be expressed. 

2. A powerful influence emanating from any 
object, giving rise to new and elevated 
thoughts or emotions; as, the inspiration 
of the scene.— 3, An elevation of the imagi- 
nation or other powers of the soul, often 
resulting from extraordinary external influ- 
ences; the state of being inspired ; as, he 
was in a state of inspiration. —i. That which 
is conveyed to the mind wlien under some 
extraordinary influence. 

Holy men at their death have good vispirations. 

lEspirational (in-spi-ra'shon-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to inspiration; partaking of in- 
spiration. West. Hev. 

Inspirationist (In-spi-ra'shon-ist), n. One 
who liolds the doctrine of inspiration. 
Inspiratory (in-spir'a-to-ri^, a. Tertaining 
to inspiration, or inhaling air into the lungs; 
specifically applied to certain muscles which 
by their contraction augment the capacity 
of the chest, and thus produce inspiration. 
Inspire (in-spir^), v.i. pret. & pp. impiretl; 
ppr. inspiring. [L. inspire — in, and spiro, 
to breathe, whence spirit, expire, respire.] 

1. To draw in breath ; to inhale air into the 
lungs.— 2. t To blow gently. Spenser. 
Inspire (in-spir'), v.t 1. To breathe into in 

order to produce musical sounds. 

Descend, ye nine, descend and sing, 

The breathing instruments Pope, 

2. To infuse by or as if by breathing. : 

He knew not his Maker, and he th,at inspired 
into him ail active soul. Wisdom xv.ir, 

3. To infuse into the mind; to instil. 

I have been troubled in ray sleep this night, 

But dawning day new comfort hath inspired. Shak, 

4. To infuse or suggest ideas ur monitions 
supernaturally; to communicate divine in- 
stnictions to the mind.— 6. To animate by 
supernatural infusion; to rouse; to animate 
in general. 

Methinks I am a prophet new inspired, Shak, 
What zeal, what fury hath inspired thee now? 

Shak, 

6. To draw in by the operation of breathing; 
to draw into the lungs ; as, ‘ to inspire and 
expire the air with difficulty.' Harmy, 
Insj^ired (in-spird'), p> and a. l. Breathed 
in; inhaled; infused.— 2. Informed or direct- 
ed by the Holy Spirit; instructed or affected 
by a superior influence. 

Nature . . . needs some inspired interpreter to 
make: music of her stammering accents. Dr. Caird. 

8 . Produced under the direction or influence 
of inspiration ; as, the inspired writings, 
that is, the Scriptures. 

Inspirer (in-splri^r), n. He that inspires. 
Inspiring (in-spirlng), p. and a. 1. Breatli- 
ing in; mhaling into the lungs; infusing 
into the mind supernaturally.— 2, lufusmg 
spirit or courage; animating; as, impiring 
strains. 

Inspirit (in-spi'rit), v.t. [Prefix m, and 
To infuse or excite spirit in; to en- 
liven; to animate; to give new life to; to 
encourage; to invigorate. 

; The courage of Agamemnon is inspirited hy love 
of empire and ambition. Pope. 

Syk. To enliven, invigorate, exhilarate, ani- 
mate, inspire, rouse, cheer, encourage. 
Inspissate (in-apis'at), v.t pret. <fc pp. in- 
^issated; ppr, inspissating. [L. inspi^so, 
znspissatum — in, Intens., and spisso, to 
thicken, from spissus, thick,] To thicken, 
as fluids, by boiling; to bring to greater 
consistence by evaporation. 
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Inspissate (in-spis'iit), a. Thick ; inspis- 
sated. 

Inspissation (in-spis-a'shoii), n. The act or 
operation of rendering a fluid substance 
thicker by evaporation, <fec. 

Inspyre t (in-spiri), u f. [See Inspire.] To 
blow or breathe. Spenser. 

Inst. Contraction for instant, used in cor- 
respondence, tfec. , for the current or present 
month; as, he wrote me on the 10th inst, 
tliat is, on the 10th day of the, present 
month. 

Instability (in-sta-biTi-ti), 71 . [Fr. instahi- 
liU; L. instabilitas, from imtdbilis, that 
does not stand firm, unstable. See In- 
stable.] Want of stability: (u) want of 
firmness in purpose; inconstancy; fickle- 
ness; mutability of opinion or conduct; as, 
mstability is the characteristic of Aveak 
minds. (6) Changeableness; mutability; as, 
the instability of laws, plans, or measures. 

^ Instability ot t&mpev.’ Addison, (c] Want 
of strength or firmness in construction; 
liability to give way or fall ; as, the insta- 
bility of an edifice.— Syn, Inconstancy, 
fickleness, changeableness, mutability, un- 
steadiness, unstableiiess. 

Instable (in-sta'bl), a. [L. instahilis —• in, 
not, and stabilis, able to stand, that stands , 
firmly, stable, from sio, to stand.] Hot I 
stable: (a) inconstant; prone to change or 
recede from a purpose; mutable: of per- 
sons. (&) Mutable; changeable, (c) Hot 
sufficiently strong or firm ; liable to give 
way or fall. [Vristable is more commonly 
used.] 

Instableness (in-stanbl-nes), n. Hnstable- 
ness; mutability; instability. 

Install (in-staV), v.t [Fr. installer— in, in, 
and 0. H. G. stal, a place, E. stall. See Stall. ] 

1. To place in a seat; to give a place to. 

Mr. Weller, after duly installing Mr. Pickwick 
and Mr. Winkle inside, took his seat on the box by 
the driver. Dickens. 

2. To set, place, or instate in an office, rank, 
or order; to invest with any charge, office, 
or rank Avith the customary ceremonies. 

Installation (in-stal-a'shon), 71, 1. The act 
of installing or placing in an office or posi- 
tion with the customary ceremonies, as a 
knight of the Garter in the Chapel of St. 
George at Windsor, a chancellor in a uni- 
versity, or a dean, prebendary, or other 
ecclesiastical dignitary in the stall of the 
cathedral to Avhich he belongs. 

Upon the election the bishop gives a mandate for 
his installation. Ayliffe. 

2. The setting up of a system of apparatus; 
the plant or apparatus for utilizing electri- 
city in lighting or giving pOAver. 

Instalment (in-staTment), 71 . [See Install. ] 

1. The act of installing or giving possession 
of an office Avith the usual ceremonies or 
solemnities. 

The instalment of this noble duke 
In the seat royal, Shak, 

2. The seat in which one is placed. [Rare.] 
Each fair instalment, coat, and several crest, 

With loyal blazon evermore be blest 1 Shak. 

3. In com. a part of a sum of money paid or 
to be paid at a period different from that at 
Avhich other parts or the balance is paid or 
agreed to be paid ; as, a sum of money is 
paid by insfaimenfa when paid in separate 
portions at different times. 

Instamp (in-stampO,'».f. Same 1^%3mtamp. 
Instance (in'stans), ?i. [L. i7ista7itia, a 

standing upon or near, vehemence, impor- 
tunity, urgency, from insiw, See Instant.] 

1. The act or state of being instant or urgent; 
solicitation; importunity; application; ur- 
gency; as, the request was granted at the 
instance of the defendant's advocate. ‘Mat- 
ters of msictiice.' Re7j7iolds. 

But, Mr. Todd, surely there is no such instance in 
the business that ye could no' Avait and look about 
you. Galt, 

% A case occurring; a case offered as an ex- 
emplification or precedent; an exampie; an 
occurrence. 

The use ot instances is to illustrate and explain a 
dlRiculty. Bakei-, 

These seem as if, in the time of Edward I., they 
were draAvn up in the form of a law in the first in- 
stance, Sir M, Hale, 

Hence— 3. Sign; symptom; token; proof. 

They will scarcely believe this without trial: offer 
them instances. Shak, 

I have received ■ ■ 

A certain instance that Glendower is dead. ; Shak, 

4. t Impelling motive; influence; cause. 

The that second marriag^e move 

Are base respects of thrift, but none of love. Shak, 

5. t Brocess of a suit. Ayliffe.-r-8, In Scots 
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law, that wliich may he insisted on at one 
diet or course of probation. of in- 
stance, causes Avliicli proceed at the solicita- 
tion of some party. Couri, a branch 
of the court of admiralty in England, dis- 
tinct from the prize-court, and having juris- 
diction in cases of private injuries to private 
rights taking place at sea, or intimately con- 
nected with maritime subjects. 

Instance (in'stans), v.i. pret.& pp. instanced; 
ppr. insta7icing. To receive illustration; to 
be exemplified. 

This story doth not only instmice in kingdoms, but 
in faiuilies too. yer. Taylor. 

Instance (in'stans), v.t To mention as an 
example or case; to adduce as exemplifying 
the matter in hand. 

I shall not instance an abstruse author. Milton. 
— To mstance in, to give as an instance. 

I need not instance in the habitual intemperance 
of rich tables. ye 7 \ 7 'aytar. ■. 

Instancy f (in'stan-si), n. Instance; urgency, 
importunity. 

Those heavenly precepts which our Lord and 
Saviour with so fjreat instancy gave. Hooker, 

Instant ^in'stant), a. [L. instam, 
ppr. of iiuio, to stand in or upon, to urge, 
importune— m, and &to, to stand.] 1. Press- 
ing; urgent; importunate; earnest. 

Rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation ; continu- 
ing instant in prayer. Rora. xii. xz. 

2. Immediate; without intervening time; 
present. 

Impending death is thine and instant doom. Prior, 

3. Quick; making no delay. 

Instaftt he flew witli hospitable haste. Pope, 

4. Present; current; as, on the 10th of July 
instant [Such an expression is usually ab- 
breviated to 10th i7ist See Inst. ] 

The instant time is always the fittest time. Fuller, 

Instant (in'stant), ii. l, A point in duration ; 
a moment; a part of duration in which Ave 
! perceive no succession, or a part that occu- 
pies the time of a single thought. 

I grant you I was down and out of breath, and so 
was he; but we rose both at an instant, and fouglit 
a long hour by Shrewsbury clock, Shak, 

She knew his step on the instant. Dickens. 

2. A particular time. ‘ At any unseasonable 
of the night.' Shak. 

Instantaneity (in'stant-a-ne'T-ti>, n. The 
quality of being instantaneous; instantane- 
ousness. Shenstone, 

Instantaneous (in-stant-affie-us), a, [Fr. 
instantani; Sp. and It, instantaneo, from 
L. mstans. See Instant.] Bone in an in- 
stant; occurring or acting Avithoiit any per- 
ceptible lapse of time; very speedily; as, the 
passage of electricity tlirough any given 
space appears to be 

A whirlwind’s gust 

Left all its beauties withering in the dust. Beattie. 

Instantaneously (in-stant-ahie-us-li), adv. 
In an instant; in a moment; in an indivi.sil)le 
point of duration. 

Instantaneousness ( in-stant-a'ne-us-nes), 
n. The quality of being instantaneous. 
Instanter (in-stant'6r), adv. [L., from in>- 
Stans. See Instant.] Instantly; at the 
present time; immediately; forthwith; 
without delay. 

Instantly (in'stant-li), adv. 1. With urgency; 
earnestly; Avith diligence and assiduity. 

And Awhen they came to Jesus, they besought him 
instantly, saying, that he was worthy for whom he 
should do this. I-uke vii. 4. 

2. Immediately ; Avithout any intervening 
time; at once; as, lightning often kills in- 
sta7itly. 

Instar (in-stari), v.t [Prefix in, and star,] 
To set or adorn AVith stars or with briUiaiits, 

A golden throne 

Dtstai'Ad with geras, y, Barlow, 

Instate (in-stato, V,t pret. <fc pp. instated; 
ppr. instating. [Prefix in, and state,] 1, To 
set or place; to establish, as in a rank or 
condition ; as, to instate a person in great- 
ness or ill favour. ‘Instated in the favour 
of God.’ To invest. 

For his possessions, 

Although by coiiffscatlon they are ours. , 

We do and Avidow you withal, Shak, 

InstauratB (ln-st|iTat), u t [L, instauro, in- 
stajiratuTTi, to renew, to repair. ] To reform ; 
to repair, [Rare.] 

Instauration (in-stja-ra'shon), n, [Fr.,froin 
L.insia/ivratio^iyistaiirationis, from instauro, 
to reneAv.] The restoration of a tiling^ to 
its f owner state after decay, lapse, or dila- 
pidation; rencAval; repair; re-establishment 
‘ Some great catastrophe or . . . instaura- 
tion.* Bumet 
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Instaurator (in-stn,'rHt*6r), tk One who re- 
news or restores to a former condition. 
[BareJ 

Instaure t (in-stf|,iO, v. t. To renew or reno- 
vate. 

All things that show or breathe 
Are now Marston. 

Instead (in-sted'), aclu. [A compound of in^ 
and stead, place; stead retaining its charac- 
ter of a noun, and being followed by 

1. In the place or room of. 

Let thistles grow iVwi'mrf <7/* wheat. Job xxxi. 40. 

2. Eciual br equivalent to. 

Tljis very consideration, to a wise man, is instead 
o/n thousand arguments. Tillotson. 

[When iuBtead is used without 0 / following, 
there is an ellipsis of a tvord or tvords that 
would otherwise follow the o/.] 

Insteep (in-step'), v. t [Prefix in, and steep. 3 
To steep or soak; to drench; to macerate in 
moisture. ‘Where in gore he lay 
Shale. 

Instep (hi'step), n. [Prefix in, and sfcjp.] 

1. The forepart of tlie upijer side of the 
human foot, near its junction with the leg; 
the tarsus.— 2. That part of the hind-leg of 
a liorse which reaches from the ham to the 
pastern-joint. 

Instigate (in'sti-gat), v.t pret, & pp. insti- 
gated; ppr. instigating, [h. imtigo, insti- 
gafmn—in, on, and root siig, to prick— allied 
to Gr. sto, to mark with a pointed instru- 
ment, to prick. See Instinct, Stigma.] To 
incite; to set on; to provoke; to urge; used 
chiefly or wholly iu a bad sense; as, to in- 
stigate one to evil; to instigate to a crime. 
‘If a servant instigates a stranger to kill hia 
master.’ Blackstone. — Syn. To stimulate, 
urge, spur, provoke, tempt, incite, impel, 
encourage, animate. 

Instigatingly (in'sti-gat-ing-li), adv. In- 
citingly; temptingly. 

Instigation ( in-sti-ga'shon ), n. {L. insti- 
gatio, instigationis, from instigo, to goad on, 
to instigate. See Instigate.] The act of 
instigating; incitement, as to evil or wicked- 
ness ; the act of encouraging to commit a 
crime or some evil act; temptation; impulse 
. to, evil, ■' 

As if the lives that were taken away by his 
jgw/iow were notto be charged upon his account. 

Sir R. IS Estrange. 

The baseness and villany that both the corruption 
of nntutt a.nd the instigatim of the devil could bring 
the sons of men to. South. 

Instigator (in'sti-gat-er), n. One who or 
that which incites a person to an evil act; a 
tempter. 

Instil (in- stil'), pret. & pp. instilled; 
ppr, instillmg. [L. instillo — in, and sti7i!o, 
to drop.] 1. To pour in by drops. 

The starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instd. Byron, 
Hence— 2. Applied to the mind or feelings, 
to infuse slowly or by degrees; to cause to 
be imbibed; to insinuate imperceptibly; as, 
to instil good principles into the mind. 

The soft delights, that witchingly 
/usti/ a wanton sweetness through the breast. 

Thomson, 

—Implant, Ingraft, Ineuleate, Instil, In- 
fuse. See under Implant, 
distillation (in-stil-a'shon), n. [L. instilla- 
tio, instiliationis, from instillo. Se e Instil. ] 
1. The act of pouring in by drops or by small 
quantities.— 2. The act of infusing slowly 
into the mind.— 3. That which is instilled or 
infused. 

They embitter the cup of life by insensible 
itons, B'otmson. 

instillator (in'stil-at-§r), n. One who in- 
stils or infuses; an instiller. Coleridge. 
[Rare.] 

Instpiatory (iu-stU'a-to-ri), a. Relating to 
instillation. 

Instiller (in-stil'6r), n. He that instils. ‘vSo 
: artful an instiller of loose principles.’ Philip 
Skelton. 

Instilment (in-stil'ment), 1. The act of 
inBtilIing.-^2. Anything instilled, 
instimnlate t (in-stira ' u-lat), v. f. [Prefix 
intens., and stimulate.} To stimulate; to 
excite. 

Instimulation (in-stim'u-la"shon), n. [Pre- 
fix wi, intens. , and stimulation, ] The act of 
stimulating, inciting, or urging forward. 
Instinct (in-stingkt'), a, [H. instincUis. See 
the noun.] Urged or stimulated from with- 
in; ihbyed; animated; excited. ‘ Betulia. . , 
instinct with life,’ Faber. 

' What betrays the inner essence of the man jmii-st 
be so grasped and rendered (by the painter) that all 
‘ that meets the eye— look, attitude, action, exiyes.sion 
— shaU he Dr.Caird. 

Instilict (in'stiiigkt), n. [L. instinetus, in- 


stigation, impulse from mnUnguo, imlinc- 
tum, to impel — in, on, and stiixguo, to 
prick, same root as in sting, stiek.] X. In 
its widest sense, the power or energy by 
which all organized forms are preserved in 
the individual or continued in the species. 
In this sense it has been applied to plants 
as well as to animals, but it is more com- 
mon to consider instinct as l>elonging to 
animals, in which case it is defined as a 
certain power by which, indeijendently of all 
instruction or experience and witliout de- 
liiierfition, animals are directed to do spon- 
taneou.sly wdiatever is necessary for the 
preservation of the individual or the con- 
tinuation of the kind. Such, in the human 
species, is the instinct of sucking exerted 
immediately after birth, anti that of insects 
in dei)ositing their eggs in situations most 
favourable for hatehiug. Instinct makes 
animals provide for themselves and young, 
and utter those voiee.s, betake tliemaelves 
to tlmt course of life, and use tho,se means 
of .self-defence, wliich are suitable to their 
circumstances and nature. The nest of the 
)>ird, the honey-comb of tlie bee, the web of 
the spider, the tlireada of the silkworm, the 
holes or houses of the beaver, are all exe- 
cuted by instinct, and are not more perfect 
now than they were long ages ago. In the 
beginning of life we do much l)y instinct 
and little by understanding; and even when 
aiTived at inaturity, there are innumerable 
occasions on which, because reason cannot 
guide us, we must be guided by instinct. 
The complex machinery of nerves and mus- 
cles necessary to swallowing our food, 
walking, &e. , is set agoing by instinct The 
motion of our eyelids, and those sudden 
motions which we make to avoid sudden 
danger, are also instinctive. 

(An instinct) is a propensity prior to experience 
and independent of instruction. Paiey. 

By imtinct I mean a natural blind impulse to cer- 
tain actions without having any end in view, without 
deliberation, and very often without any conception 
of what we do. Reid, 

An instinct is a blind tendency to some inode of 
action independent of any consideration, on the part 
of the agent, of the end to which tiie action leads. 

IVhately. 

An instinct is ana^ent which performs blindly and 
ignorantly a work of intelligence and knowledge. 

* Sir iK mmiitan. 

% Natural feeling or sense of what is correct 
or effective in artistic matters or the like. 

Few men are born with the dramatic instinct any 
more than with tlie rhetorical; and without some 
sh.are of that instinct, reading always wants the viva- 
city of the utterance of one's thoughts. Sat. Rev. 

Instinct t (in-stingkt'), u.t. To impress, as 
by an animating power ; to impress as an 
instinct. ‘Ilnextinguishable beauty . . . im- 
pressed and instmeted through the whole.’ 
Beiitley. 

Instinction t (in-stingk'shon), n. Instinct. 
Sir T. Elyot 

Instinctive (in-stingkt'iv), a. Prompted by 
instinct; not due to reasoning, deliberation, 
instruction, or experience ; determined by 
natural impulse or propensity; original to 
the mind; spontaneous. 

Raised 

By quick instinctive motion, up 1 sprung. MiUon. 

The terms instinctive lelief, instincUveyudgnimt, 
instinctive cognition, are expressions not ill adapted 
to characterize a belief, judgment, or cognition, 
which, as the result of no anterior consciousness, Is, 
like the products of animal instinct, the intelligent 
effect of (as far as we are concerned) an unknown 
cause. Sir W, Hatnilian, 

lEStlactively (in-stingkt'iv-li), adu. In an 
instinctive manner; by force of instinct ; 
without reasoning, instiniotion, or experi- 
ence; by natural impulse. 

Instinctiyity (in-stingk-tiv'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being instinctive or prompted by 
instinct, 

There is groivth only in plants; but there is irrit- 
ability, or— a better v/Qtd^—instinctivity, in insects. 

Coleridge, 

Instinctly (in'stingkt-li), adv. Instinct- 
ively. 

M. drew her ruffiedj luxuriant hair mstinctly over 
the cut, Mrs. GasiielL 

Instipulate (in-stip'u-lat), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and stipulate.} In hot. having no stip- 
ules. „ 

Institute (in'sti-tut), u t pret. & pp. insti- 
tuted; ppr. instituting. [H. insHtuo, insti- 
tiitum—in, and siatuofio cause to stand, to 
set, place, from sto, statuni, to stand.] 1. To 
set up; to establish; to enact; to ordain; as, 
to institute laws; to institute rules and re- 
gulations.— 2. To originate and establish; 
to found; as, to institute a new order of no- 
bility; to institute a court. 


j The theocracy of the Jews was instituted by God 
■ himself. Sir U\ Temple, ' 

at To ground or establish in princiides; to 
educate; to instruct. 

If cliildren were early instituied, knowledge would 
insensibly insimtate itself Br. H. More,- 

4. To set in operation ; to be^n ; t(> com- 
mence; as, to instUnta an iiiquiiy; to insti- 
tute ii suit.— 5. To nominate; to appoint, a.s 
to an olfiee. 

Cousin of York we your grace 

To be our regent iu these parts of France* Shah. 

G. Fecks, to invest with the spiritual pai’t 
of a benefice or the care of souls. 

Institute (in'sti-tut), n. [L. institutum, an 
arrangement, regulation, institution, from 
mstitko. See the verb.] 1. That whielj is 
instituted or formally established, or es- 
taldished as authoritative or worthy of ob- 
servance; (a) an estabJished law; settled 
order. (&) Precept; maxim; principle. 

To make the Stole institutes thy own. Brydcn. 

2. A scientific body ; a society established 
according to certain laws or regulations for 
the furtherance of some particular object; 
as, a philosophic ivi.sri'ilute, a literary mstituU, 
a mechanics* institute, an educational hi- 
stituta, &c. ; specifically, in France, the 
principal philosophical and literary society 
of the nation, formed in 1705 by the union 
of the four preceding royal academie.s. — 

3. In Seots latt, the person to whom the 
estate is first given in a destination. Thins 
ivhere a i>erson executing a settleinenfc dis- 
pones his lands to A, whom failing, to B, 
whom failing, to C, &c., A is termed the 
institute, and all who follow him in the suc- 
cession are heirs, or substitutes, as they are 
also termed.— 4 pZ. A book of elements or 
principles ; particularly a ivork containing 
the princiides of a system of juri.sprudence; 
as, the insritwtes of Jiisthiian ; the Insti- 
tutes of Gains; Erskiiie's Institutes of the 
Law of Scotland.— Pnst'i’tM to 0 / med-m 
that department of the science of medicine 
which attempts to account philosophically 
for the various phenomena that present 
Giem selves during health as well as in 
disease; the theory of medicine or theoreti- 
cal medicine. 

Institution (in-sti-tu'shon), n. [L. insiituUo, 
imtitutionis, from instiHio. See In.stitute. ] 

1. The act of instituting: (a) e.stal)li8hmeiit; 
enactment. ‘The insUtutum of God’s 

. . . by solemn injunction.' Hooker, (b) 
Education; instruction. 

His learning was not the effect of precept or iVr- 
stiitdiou, ' Bentley. 

(e) FcgUs. the act or ceremony of investing 
a clerk with the spiritual part of a benefice, 
by which the care of souls is committed to 
his charge.— 2. That which is instituted: 

(а) established order, method, or custom; 
whatever is enjoined by authority as a per- 
manent rule of conduct or of goveiUment; 
enactment; law. 

The American instituHohs guarantee to the dti-. 
zens all the privileges essential to freedom. 

RotixHer. 

(б) A system, plan, or society established 
either by Taw or by the authority of Tmli- 
viduals for promoting any object, public or 
social; as, a literary imiffridfon; adiaritalde 
instittition; a commercial instUution. -r~: 

3. t A system of the elements or rules of any 
art or science; a treatise or text-book. 

There is another luanuscript, of above three hun- 
dred years old, . . . being an institution of physic. 

I{7!ClyH, 

4. Something forming a prominent feature 
in social or national life. [Colloq,] 

The camels form an institution of Iiidia— possibly 
a part of the traditional policy, and they must be re- 
spected accordingly. Times newspaper. 

Institutional (in-sti-til'shou-al), a. 1, Re- 
lating to institutions; instituted by autho- 
rity; enjoined.— 2. Relating to elemel^tary 
fcnowledge; elementary; institutionary. 
Institutionary (in-sti-tti'shon-a-ri),u. T.Re-- 
lating to an institution or to institutions,— 

2. Containing the first principles or doc- 
trines; elemental; rudimentary. 

ticiimrj/ rules.’ Sir T.Brotme. 

Institutist (in'sti-tfit-ist), n. A iviiter of 
institutes or elementary rules and instrue- 
tions.: " 

Institutive (m'sH-tut-iv), a. 1. Tending or 
intended to institute or establish. ‘Insti- 
tutive ... of power,’ Barrow.— 2. Estab- 
lished; depending on institution. 
Instltutively (in'sti-tut-iv-Ii), adv. In ac- 
cordance with an institution. Rarrmgton. 
lustltutor (in'sti-tut-ei*), n. [L. 1 One who * 
institutes: (a) one wdio enacts laws, rites, 
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iiiKi ceremonies, and enjoins the cdiservance 
of them. (&) One who founds an order, 
sect, society, or scheme for the pi'oniotion 
of a public or social object, (c) An in- 
structor; one who educates, ‘ Every imti- 
tAitor of youth.’ Walker, (if) In the 
copal C/i. a presbyter appointed by the bishop 
to institute a rector or.assistaiit minister in 
a parish clnirch. 

Instop (in-stop'), v.t. [Prefix in, and stop.] 
To stop; to close; to make fast. 

With boilinjr pitch another near at hand 

(From friendly Sweden broug^ht) the seams instops. 

Dry den. 

lastratified (in-stra'ti-fid), a. [Prefix in, 
within, and stratified.} Stratified within 
something else. 

Instruct (in-struktO, v.t. [L. instruo, in- 
stmctimi—in, andstmo, to join together, to 
pile up.] l.t To put ill order; to form; to 
prepare. 

They speak to the merits of a cause, after the proc- 
tor has prepared and instrticted the same far a 
hearing before the judge. Aylijfe. 

2. To teach; to inform the mind of; to edu- 
cate; to impart knowledge or information 
to; to enlighten; as, the first duty of parents 
is to instruct their children in the princi- 
ples of religion and morality; on thi.9 ques- 
tion the court is not instructed. — S. To 
direct or conmiaiid; to furnish with orders; i 
to direct; to enjoin; as, the government i 
instructed the envoy to insist on the re- 
stitution of the property. 

She, being before instructed of her mother, said. 
Give me here John Baptist's head in a charger. 

Mat. xiv. 8. 

4. In Scots law, to adduce evidence in sup- 
port of; to confirm; to vouch; to verify; a,s, 
to imtrtcct a claim against a banlmipt 
estate. 

We uiust be pardoned for observing that we should 
have wished the connection of the first clauses of this 
sentence and the last had been instructed bj' some- 
thing better tlian an ‘and.’ Sir W. Ha7niltQ7t. 

SYir, To teach, educate, inform, indoctrin- 
ate, enlighten, direct, enjoin, order, com- 
mand. 

Instruct! (in-strukt'), a. 1. Pimushcd; 
equipped. ‘ Ships rnsfrwct with oars.’ Qhap- 
Instructed; taught. 

Who ever by consulting at thy shrine 

Returned the wiser, or the more 

To fly or follow what concerned him inost? 

Milton. 

lustructer (in-strukt'er), n. iln instructor 
(which see). Ifale. 

Jnstructihle (in-struk'ti-bl), a. Able to be 
instructed; teachable; docile. 

Instruction (in-struk'shon), n. [L, instruc- 
tio, mstruGtionis, from instmo, to pile upon, 
to build. See Instruct.) 1. The act of in- 
structing; the act of teaching or informing 
the understanding in that of which it was 
before ignorant; information. 

Those discoveries and di.scourses they have left 
behind them for our instruction, Locke. 

2. That which is communicated for the pur- 
pose of instructing; that wth which one is 
instructed: (a) precept conveying Imow- 
ledge; teaching. 

Receive my instruction, and not silver. 

Prov. viii, lo. 

(&y Direction ; order; command; mandate; 
as, tlie minister received instructions from 
his sovereign to demand a categorical an- 
swer. — Instruction, Education. Instruc-’ 
tion has for its object the communication 
of laiowledge; educcttwi includes a great 
deal more than instruction, having for its 
object the development of the natural 
powers of the mind and of the moral na- 
ture by means of instruction and proper 
discipline; it is intended to make men 
wiser as well as better,-— S yn. Education, 
teaching, indoctrination, information, ad- 
vice. counsel, command, order, mandate. 
Instructional (in-struk'shon-al), a. Kelat- 
ing to instruction ; promoting education ; 
educational. Eclac. Rev. 

Instructive (in-strukt'iv), a. [ Fr. instructif, 
instructive.] Conveying knowledge; serving 
to instruct or inform. 

I would not laugh but to instruct; or if my mirth 
ceases to be instructive, it shall never cease to be 
innocent, Addison. 

Instructively (in-strukt'iv-li), adu. In an 
instructive maimer; so as to afford instruc- 

; tion.'.;-.', 

Instnxctiveness (in-strukt'iv-nes), n. The 
quality of being instructive; power of in- 
stnieting. 

Instructor (iTi-strukt'6r), 7^. [L.] Oneivho 
instructs; a teacher; a person who imparts 
knowledge to another by precept or infor- 
mation. 


Instructress (in-strukt'res), u. A female 
who instructs; a preceptress; a tutoress. 
Instructrice t (in-struk'tris), n. Same as 
Instructress. Sir T. Elyot. 

Instrument (in'stni-ment), n. [B’r., from 
L. instrumentum, ivom instruo, to prepare, 
that which is prepared.] 1. That by which 
work is performed or anything is effected; 
a tool; a utensil; an iniplernent, as a knife, 
a hammer, a saw, a plough, &c. ; as, the ,m- 
stnmmits of a mechanic; astronomical in- 
strunients. ‘ All the lofty instruments of 
war.’ Shak.—2. One who or that which is 
subservient to the execution of a plan or 
purpose, or to the production of any effect; 
means used or contributing to an effect; as, 
bad men are often instrunmits of ruin to 
others. 

The bold are but the instruments of the wise. 

Dryden. 

All voluntary self-denials and au.sterities which 
Christianity commends become necessary, not simply 
for tlieinselves, but as instrutnents towards a higher 
end. Liy- if- More. 

3. Any mechanical contrivance constructed 
for yielding musical sounds, as an organ, 
harpsichord, violin, or flute, <&c.— 4. In law, 
a writing instructing one in regard to 
something that has been agreed upon; a 
writing containing the terms of a contract, 
as a deed of conveyance, a grant, a patent, 
an indenture, &c.-~l7nplenient, Instrument, 
Tool See Tool. 

Instrumental (in-strq-ment'al), a. 1. Con- 
ducive as an instrument or means to some 
end; contributing or serving to promote or 
effect an object; helpful; serviceable; as, the 
press has been instrumental in enlarging 
the bounds of knowledge. ‘ Tnstrumental 
causes.’ Raleigh. 

The head is not more native to the heart, 

The hand more instruntenioil to the mouth. Shak. 

2. Terfcainiiig to, made by, or prepared for 
instruments, especially mmicai instruments; 
as, instrumental music: distinguished from 
vocal music, which is niade by tlie human 
voice. 

Sweet voices, mixed with instrumental .sounds, 
Dryden. 

Instrumentalist (in-stn.Muent'al-ist), n. 
One who plays upon a musical instrument. 
Instrumentality (in'stru-ineiit-al"i-ti), n. 
The condition or quality of being instru- 
mental; subordinate or auxiliary agency; 
agency of anything as means to an end; as, 
the instrumentality of second causes. ‘ The 
instrumentality of faith in justification.’ 
Burnet. 

Instrumentally (in-stru-ment'al-li), ado. 
In an instrumental manner: (<») by way of 
an instrument ; in the nature of an instru- 
ment; as means to an end. 

A , . . principle of holiness, wrought chiefly by 
God’s Spirit, and instrtmtentaliy by his word, in the 
heart or soul of a man. Smtth. 

(fi) With instruments of music. ‘ Musical 
devotion. .. accompanied.’ 

Mason. 

Instrumentalness (in-stru-ment'al-nes), n. 
The condition or quality of being instru- 
mental; usefulness, as of means to an end; 
instrumentality. 

Instrumentary (in-strq-ment'a-ri),a. 1. Con- 
ducive to an end; instrumental, — -2. In Scots 
law, of or pertaining to a legal instrument; 
as, instnmnentary witnesses. 
Instrumentation (in'stru-ment-a"shon), 

1. The act of employing as rm instrument.— 

2. Instruments collectively; hence, a series 
or combination of instruments calculated to 
effect an end; agency; means. [Hare.] 

Otherwise we have no sufficient mstrumeutniion 
for our human use or handling of so great a fact and 
our personal appropriation of it, . no fit medium 
of thought respecting it. M. BushnelL 

3. In music, {a) the art of arranging music 
for a combined number of instruments. 
(6) The music arranged for performance by 
a number of instruments, (e) The art or 
manner of playing on an instrument; execu- 
tion; as, his instrumentaUon was defective. 

Instrumeutlst (in'stru-ment-ist), n. A per- 
former upon a musical instrument; an in- 
strumentalist. : 

Instylet (in-stil'), v.t. To call; to clenomi- 
uate. Crashaiv. 

Insuavity (in-swa'vi-ti), ?i, [Prefix in, not, 
andiUiayti?/.] Want of suavity; unpleasant- 
ness. 

Insubjection (in-sub-jek'slion), n. [Prefix 
m, not, and su&jfjctmu,] Want of subjec- 
tion; state of disobedience to government. 
Insubmergible (in-sub-mOrj'i-bl), a. [Prefix 
171, not, and submco'ge (which see).] Incaj)- 
able of being submerged. 


Insubmission (in-sub-mi'shou), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and cW&m&smu.] Want of submis- 
sion; disobedience. 

Insubordinate (in-sub-oi''diii-at), a, [Prefix 
in, not, and s7ibordi7iate.'} Not subordinate 
or submissive; not submitting to authority; 
mutinous; riotous. 

Insubordination (in-sub-or'din-a"shon), n. 
The quality of being insubordinate; want of 
subordination; disorder; disobedience to 
lawful authority; mutiny. 

The insubordination of the demoralized army wn.s 
beyond the influence of even the mo.st popular of the 
generals. Arnold, v 

Insubstantial (in-suh-stan'shal), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and substa7itial.) Not subistan- 
tial; unsulLstantial ; not real ' Emibstaiu 
tial pageant.’ Shale. 

Insubstantiality (in-sub-stau'sliar'i-ti), u. 
irnsubstantiality. [Eare,] 

Insuccation (in-suk-ka'shon), n. [From L. 
mS7iceo, ins'uocatum, to soak, to steep— fa, 
and suecus, .sucus, sap, juice, from stigo, 
suctum, to suck.] The act of soaking or 
moistening; maceration; solution in the 
juice of herbs. ‘ The medicating and msuc-- 
cation oi Evelyn. [Eare.] 

! Insucken (in'suk-n), a. [Prefix m, and 
I swcA't'??. (which see).] In Zaw, a term 
applied, in the servitude of thirlage, to the 
multures exigible from the suokeners or 
parties astricted to the mill. These mul- 
tures, having been originally composed in 
part of a premium to the proprietiir of the 
mill, exceed in amount what may be called 
the market price of grinding. See Mul- 
tures, OUTSUOKEN, and Thirlage. 
Insuetude (in'swe-tud), 7i. [L. instietudo, 
from iimietus, unaccustomed— m, not, and 
suesco, suetuin, to he accustomed.] The 
state of being unaccustomed orunused; mi- 
usualness; absence of use or custom. 

Absurdities are great or small in proportion to cus- 
tom or insuetude. Landor. 

Insufferable (in-suf'f6r-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and suffei'able. ] Not sufferable; (a) in- 
capable of being suffered, borne, or endured; 
insiipportatile; intolerable; unendurable; as, 
insutf'erahle heat, cold, or pain; our wrongs 
are hmijferable. (b) Disgusting beyond eh- 
diirance; detestable. 

A imihitiide of scribblers, who dailjr pester the 
world with their stuff. Dryden. 

Insufferably (in-suf'fer-a-bli), adii In an 
insufferable manner ; to a degree beyond 
endurance ; a.s, a lilaze msufferably bright; 
a person msufferahly proud.' 

Insufiicience (in-suf-fi'shens), n, [L. wi- 
sufiicUmtia, insufiiciency.] Insufficiency. 
[Eare.] 

We will give you sleepy drinks, that your senses, 
unintelligent of our insufiicience, may, though they 
cannot praise us, as little accuse us. dliak. 

Insufficiency (in-suf-fi'shen-si), n, [Prefix 
wt, not, and stifiiciency.] The condition or 
quality of being insufficient; (a) deficiency; 
in adequateness; as, an insufficiency of pro- 
visions to supply the garrison, (b) Want of 
power or skill; inability; incapacity; incom- 
petency; as, the mstffiiciency of a man for 
an office. 

Insufficient (in-suf-fl'shent), a. [Prefix m, 
not, and sxfficient.} Not sufficient: (a) in- 
adequate to any need, use, or purpose; as, 
the provisions are wsxfficient in quantity 
and defective in quality. (J>) Wanting in 
strength, power, ability, or skill; incapable; 
unfit; as, a person vmifficient to discharge 
■the duties of an office. 

The bishop to whom they shall be presented may 
justly reject them as incapable and insufitcient. 

Spenser. 

Insufficiently (in-suf-fl'shent-li), adv. In 
an insufficient manner; with want of suffi- 
ciency; %vith want of proper ability or skill; 
inadequately. 

Insufflation (in-suf-fla'shon), n. [E. insxffi 
fiatio, ixmffiatmm, from insiffio, to blow 
or breathe up into— /n, into, and siffio, to 
blow from below— ot/Zj, under, and jto, to 
blow.] The act of blowing or breathing on 
or into^as, in the R. Cath. Ch. the breathing 
upon a baptized person to signify the ex- 
pulsion of the devil, and to symbolize the , 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 

They would speak less slightingly of the ins7iffia* 
tion and extreme unction used ill the Romish Church. 

Coleridge. 

Insult t (in'sut), n. A suit; a retiiiest. 

And, in fine. 

Her instiit coming with her modern grace, 
Subdu'd me to her rate. Shak. 

[Most modern editions have injhiiie cun- 
nmg,} 


Fate, filr, fat, me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bi^ll; oil, pound; 
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Insuitable (in-slit'a-bl), a. [Prefix ui, not, 
am\ mitable.) Urisiuta)>Ie. [Karo, j 
Insular (in'su-ler), «. [L. imulam, from 
insula, an iHlancI. j 1. Of or inTtaiiung to a!i 
islimcl; smToniidert by water; as, an hisuUir 
situation. ‘Their insular alaxie.’ Byran. -- 

2. Of or pertaiiiinii^ to the opinions or views 
of people inhalfiting an islantl; hence, nar- 
row*; contracted; as, wiswiar prejudices. 
Insular (in'sMtir), n. Om who dwells in an 
island; an islander. Bp. Berkeley. [Eare.] 
Insularity (in-su-la'^ri-ti), n. The state of 
heinjj in.sular: (a) the condition of a coun- 
tiy which consists of one dr more islands. 

The. tn.miijriry of Brjt;iia was tlr.st shawJi by Agti- 
cola, who sent his fleet romui it. 

Ih) Narrowness or coiitractedness of views 
or opinions from living on an island. 
Insularly (m‘'su-ler-li), mlv. In an insular 
manner. 

Insulary (irT.su-la-ri), a. Same as Insular. 
‘inmZar.v advantages.’ Howell [Eare.] 
Insulate (h/su-hltij, n.t. pret. & pp. disn- 
lated; i)pi\ insulatimj. [L, msiila, an isle,] 

1. To make an island of. 

The Eden here forms two branches and insulates 
the ground. Pennant. 

2. To place in a detached situation, or in a 
state to have no eoramunication with sur- 
rounding objects or with other bodies; to 
isolate. 

Jn Judaism, the special and situation of 

the Jews has unavoidably impressed an exclusive 
bias upon its principles. De Qidnrey, 

3. In elect, and tlierinotm, to separate, as an 
electrified or heated body, from other bodies 
by the interposition of non-condiictors.— 

4. To free from combination with otlier sub- 
stances, as a chemical substance. 

Insulated (in'su-lat-ed), p. and a. 1. Stand- 
ing by itself; not being contiguous to other 
bodies; as, a house or building is said to lie 
insulated when it is detached from any 
other house or building j a coUmlii is said 
to be bmtlated when it stands out free 
from a wall. 

Two fonns are slowlj' shadowed on iny sight, 

Two fsf.yw/rt/en' phantoms of the brain, Byron. 

2, In elect, rind f/iemofto, separated, as an j 
electrified or heated body, from other bodies 
by the intei^dsition of non-conductors.— 

3, In astrm, a term applied to a star situ- 
ated at so great a distance from any other 
that the influence of attraction is insensible. 

4, In clieni. separated from combination 
with other substances. 

Insulation (in-su-la'shon), n. The act of 
insulating, or the state of being insulated: 
(«•)_ the act of detaching, or the state of 
being detached from other objects. (&) In 
elect, and tkermoUcs, that state in which the 
communication of eleetneity or heat to 
other bodies is prevented by the interposi- 
tion of noii-canductor.s. (e) The act of set- 
ting free from combination, as a chemical 
body. 

Insillator (in'su-lat-er), n. One who or that 
which insulates; specifically, a substance or 
body that insulates or interrupts the com- 
munication of electricity or heat to sur- 
rounding objects; a non-conductor. The 
cuts show the 
usual form of in- . 
sulator employ- 
ed in telegraph ^«r/a-v. 
lines to support 
the wire on the 
post. They are sxenan. 
fre<iuentlymade 
of porcelain or 
glass, and ill the Insulator, 

shape of an in- 
verted cup, with the wire Wrapped round 
it, attached by a hook depending from it, 
or the like. 

jtasulous (in'su-lus), a. Abounding in 
islands. [Eare.] 

Xnsulset (in-suls'), a. [L. vmds?is -~-preitx: 
in, not, and salsus, salted, from salo, sallo, 
to salt, from sal, salt. See Salt.] Dull; 
insipid, ^Insulse and frigid affectation.’ 
Milton. 

Tnsnlffit.yf ( iii-suFsi-ti), n. Duluess; stu- 
pidity; insipidity. ‘The insuUity of mortal 
tongues.’ Milton. 

IllsuJt (iii^siilt), n. [Dr. msulte; Z. msultus, 
tmm insilio, insultiim, to leap on— m, and 
salio, to leap.] l.t The act of leaping on. 
The bull’s insult at four she may sustain. Dryden. 

2. Any gross abuse offered to another, either 
by words or actions; act or speech of inso- 
lence or contempt. 

The ruthless sneer that insult to grief. 

Savage. 




I --Affront, J limit, Outmiw. See under 
' A FFitoST. — Affront, indignity, outrage, 
contumely. 

Insult (in-sultOt vA. [Dr. imulter; L. in- 
Bultu, fretj , of imilio, Inmlt nm , to leap n|)oii . 
See the noim.] l.t To leap upon or traiuide 
under foot. Slmk,— 2. To treat w'ith gross 
abuse, iiisolcnca or erniterapt, isy Wi>rds or 
actioiiB; to commit an indignity upon ; to 
treat abusively; as, to call a man a coivard 
or a liar, or to sneer at him, m to insult 
him.~~3. iifiTtt to make a sudden, open, ami 
bold attack on. [Eare.] 

An enemy is said to insulin coast when he stub 
denly apptmrs upon it, and detmrks with an imme* 
diate purpose to attack, SeeCijuotCP’. 

Insult (in-.sult'), v.L l.t To leap upon. 

Like the frogs in the apologue, insultiiig- upon 
their wooden king. ’^jer. Taylor. 

2. To behave with insolent triumph. — To 
imult over, to triumph over with in.solence 
and contempt, ‘ .\n unwillingness to immlt 
oiw their helpless fatuity.' Landor. 
lUSUltatioil (in-suU-iYshon), n. [L, insul 
talk), inmiltationk, a springing oi* leaping 
over; a scoffing, from itmdto, to spring 
upon. See INSULT.] The act of insulting; 
alnisive treatment. ‘ Tlie inipndcnt imuU- 
ations of the base.st of tlie j^eople.’ 'Pri- 
deaux. 

Insulter (in-snlt^ijr), n. One wlio insults. 

‘ Paying what ransom the insulter willeth.’ 
Bhak. 

Insulting (In-sult'ing), «. Containing or 
conveying gross abuse ; as, iimiitiny lan- 
guage.— ivi«oAutt, Insulting. See INSOLENT. 
Insultingly (in-suit'ing-li), In an in- 
sulting maimer; with insolent contempt; 
with contemptuous triumph. 

Insultnaeut (in-sult'ment), n. Act of in- 
sulting; insult, 'My speech of mmltmmt’ 
Shak. 

i Insuuiet (in-suniO, r\t [L, insumo— in, and 
, sumo, to take. ] To take in, ‘ The emulgent 
i veins, which in, swn? and convey the nour- 
ishment to the whole tree.’ Evelyn. 
InsuperaMIity (in-su'pSr-a-biP'i-ti), n. 
The quality of being insuperable. 
InsuperaMe (iu-siVper-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and superable.] Not superable; incap- 
able of being passed over; incapable of be* 
ing overcome or surmounted ; as, insuper^ 
able difficulties, objections, or obstacles. 
Nothing is insuperable to pains and patience. Ray. 
And middle natures, how they long to join, 

Yet never paii.s th’ line- Pope. 

Syn, Insurmountable, impassable, uncon- 
querable, invlncilde. 

lusuperableness ( in - su ' pcr-a-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being insuperable or insur- 
mountable. 

Insuperably (in-su'p6r'a-bli), ado. In an 
insuperable manner; in a manner or degree 
not to be overcome; insurmountably. 
Insupportable (in-sup-port'a-bl), a. CErefix 
in, not. and swpportahU.\ Not supportable; 
incapable of being supported or borne; in- 
sufferable; intolerable; as, the weight or 
burden is imupjmrtaUe. 'Pestilent and 
insupportable summer.' BenUeij. 

The thought of being nothing after death is a bur- 
den instipportable to a virtuous man. Dryden. 

Insupportableness (in-snp-port'a-bl-nes), 
n. The quality of being insupiiortable; in- 
sufferableuess ; tlie state of being beyond 
endurance. 

Insupportabiy (in-sup-port'a-bli), adv. In 
a manner or degree that cannot be snp- 
poi’ted or endxu’ed. 

Insupposable (in-snp-poz'a-bl), a. [Ih’efix 
in, not, and supposabk.'] Not supposabie; 
incapable of being supposed. 
Insuppressible (in-sup-presT-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and suppressible.) Not auppres- 
sible; incapable of being suppressed or 
concealed. 

Insuppressibly (in-sup-presfi-bli), adv. In 
a maimer or degree that cannot be sup- 
pressed or concealed. 

Insuppressive (in-sup-pres'iv), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and stippressive.} 1, Not suppres- 
sive; not tending to siipiiress.— 2. Incapable 
of being suppressed; insupreasible. ‘The 
insuppressive mettle of our spirits. ’ Shale. 
Insurable (in-shor'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
insured against loss, damage, death, and the 
Dke; proper to be insured. 

The French liw annuls the latter policies so far as 
they exceed the insurable interest which remained 
in the insured at the time of the subscription thereof. 

IValsh. 

Insurance (in-shor'ans), ?l 1, The act of 
insuring; the act of assuring against loss or 
damage ; a contract by which a peraon or 
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company, in famsideratiou «‘f a sum < f 
money or percentage (tecbnieally called a 
premiuM), becomes Itotind to indemnify the 
insured or Ilia TopreBcntatives ugainst Irjss 
by certain risks. This contract is termed a 
policy of inmiranee. The best known and 
most important kinds of insurancef? are 
marine inBiirance, life insurance, and lire 
in.surance. Marine imunmee is the term 
used for the insurance on ship-s, goods, A'c., 
at sea. Fire imurwnm is for the insuring 
of property on shore from fire. Life insur- 
: ance is for securing the payment of a cer- 
tain sum, to friends or truKtee.s, at tlie death 
of the Individual iiisiired, or for .securing 
the payment of a sum at a given age, or fd 
an annuity. Yaiious other risks may also 
be insured against, as accident.^ in railway 
travelling, damage to farm stock' or crops, 
A'c, —2. live premium paid for insuring pro- 
perty or life,— /mnoYmre broker, one whose 
business is to procure the insurance of ves- 
sels at sea, or* bound on a voyage. — Iiisur- 
anca company, a company or coriiorathm 
wiiose Itusiness is to insure against loss or 
damage,— policy. See aliove. 
lusuraucert (in-shor'ans-er), n. An iiisiu’er; 
an underwriter. 

Insure (in-slior'), v.L pret. & pp. insured; 
ppr, rmuring. [Prefix in, intens., and sure.] 

1, To make sure or secure; to ensure; as, to 
imure safety to any one. Specifically— 

2. To secure against a possible loss or (Itimage 
on certain stipulated conditions, or at a 
given rate of premium; to make a subject of 
insurance; to assure; as, a merchant in- 
sures his sliip or its cargo, or both, against 
the {lungers of the sea ; houses are insured 
against fire; lives are imumaf that a sum 
of money may be r»aid at death or after a 
oertain mmiljer of yeans; and sometimes 
luizardous debts are insund,~-Enstire, In- 
Hiire, Assure. See under Ensueb, 

Insure (in-shori), v.i. To undertake to 
secure pers{>ns.^igai«st loss or damage on 
receipt of acerttdn jiayment ; to make in- 
siirance; as, this company imiures at a low 
premium. 

Insurer (in-shdrier), n. One who inaureB; 
the person who contracts to pay the losses 
of another for a premium ; an underwriter. 
Insurgency (in-serijen-si), n. The act or 
condition of being insurgent; state of in- 
surrection. J)r. It. Vaughan. 

Insurgent (in-serijent), a. [L. imurgens, 
iimirgentis, y>i)r. of inmr(p), to rise upon or 
against— ut, and surgo, to rise,] Bi.sing in 
oiiposition to law’ful civil or politicjil au- 
thority, or against any constituted govern- 
ment; insubordinate; rebellious; as, insur- 
gent chief. s. ‘The insurgent provinces.' 
Motley, 

Insurgent (in-selrijent), n. A person who 
rises in opposition to civil or political {in- 
thority; one who openly and actively resists 
the execution of laws.-— Imurgent, Ilebel 
An insurgent differs from a rebel in holding 
a less pronounced position of antagonism, 
and may or may not develop into ii rebel. 
The insurgefit opposes the execution of a 
particular law or laws, or the carrying out 
of some particular sehemc or measure; the 
rebel attempts to overthrow or change the 
govenirneiit, or be revolts and attempts to 
place his country under another jurisdic- 
tion. 

lusurmoimtabDity ( in-sf!r-mouut^a-bii"i- 
ti), n. The state of being insurmomitable. 
Insurmountable (in-ser-mount^a-M), «. 
[Prefix fn^ not, and surmountable.] Not 
surmountable ; incapable of being sur- 
mounted, passed ovei*, or overcome; as, an. 
imwrmo^mtahle wall or rampart; an inmr- 
mrnmtable difficulty, obstacle, or impedi- 
ment. 

Hope thinks nothing difficult; despair tells us that 
difficulty i.s insurmountable. Watts. 

Insurmountableness ( in-s6r-mount'a-bl- 
nes), n. State of being insurmountable. 
Insurmountably (in-s6r-moimDa-bli), adv. 
In an insurmountable manner; in a manner 
or degree not to be overcome. 

Insurrection (m-s6r-rek^shon), n. [L. in- 
swrrectio, insurrectionis, a rising up, insur- 
rection, from insurgo, insmrectmn. See 
Insurgent.] l. The act of rising against 
civil or political authority; the open and 
active opposition of a number of persons to 
the execution of some law or the caiTjing 
out of some measure in a city or counti'y. 

It is found that this city of old time hath made m- 
snrredion against kings, and that rebellion and sedi- 
tion have been made therein. Ezra iv. ag, 

2. A rising in mass to oppose an enemy. [Eare.] 
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-~lnsurrectio7%. Sedition, liebQllwn, JievuU, 
Mutiny. Jnsurreotion is equivalent to sedi- 
tion, except that sedition expresses a less 
. extensive rising of citizens. It differs from 
rebellion, for the latter expressses an at- 
tempt to overthrow the government, to 
establish a ditrerent one, or to place the 
country under another jurisdiction. It 
differs from mutiny, as being a rising 
against the civil or political government; 
whereas a mutmy is an open opposition to 
law in the army or navy. A revolt is a less 
strong form of a rebellion. 

Insurrectional (iii-s6r-rek'shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to insurrection; consisting in insur- 
rection. 

Insurrectionary (in-s6r-rek^shon-a-ri), a. 
Pertaining or suitable to insmrection. 

Whilst the sansculotte.s gallery instantly recognized 
their old iftsarrecHonaty acqnaijitance. JiUf'ke. 

Insurrectionist (in-s6r-rek'shon-ist), n. One 
who favours or excites insuiTection ; an in- 
surgent. 

Insusceptibility (in-sus-sept'i-bir'i-ti), n. 
The state or quality of being insusceptible ; 
want of susceptibility or capacity to feel or 
perceive. 

Insusceptible (in-sus-sept^i-hl), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and smceptiUe.} Not susceptible: 
(a) not capable of being moved, affected, or 
impressed; as, a limb insusceptible of pain ; 
a he&vt insusceptible of pity. (&) Notcap- 
able of receiving or admitting. ‘Insuscept- 
ible of any farther concoction.’ Wotton, 
Insusceptiye (in-sus-septfiv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and susceptive.'] Not susceptive; in- 
capable of admitting or receiving ; not sus- 
ceptible or receptive. 

Insusurratiout (iu'sfi.-ser-ra"shon), n. [L. 
insusurratio, insmurrationis, from ifisu- 
surro, to whisper into, to insinuate — m, 
into, and susitiro, to murmur, to whisper.] 
The act of whispering into something, 
inswathe (^n-s^vaTH'), v.t. To swathe in; to 
enwi’ap; to infold. sometimes 

in wandering mist. ’ Tennyson. 

Intact (in-takt'X a. [L. rnfacftis— prefix in, 
not, and tactus, touched, pp. of ta7igo, to 
touch. ] Untouched, especially by anything 
that harms or defiles ; uninjured; left com- 
plete, whole, or unharmed. 

When all external differences have passed a^\•ay^ 
one element renmin.s unchanged,— the ever- 

lasting basis of our common nature, the hunmn soul 
by wliich we live. F. i'K Robertson, 

Intactable, latactible (in-takt'a-bl, in- 
taktfi-bl), a. [ L. prefix in, not, and tango, 
tactimi, to touch. ] Not perceptible to the 
touch. 

lutagliated (in-tUUyat-ed), a. [See Inta- 
glio, ] Engraven or stamped on. ‘Starry 
stone deeply intagliated.‘ Warton, 

Intaglio (iii-tal'yd), n. [It., from intagliare, 
to carve— m, and tagliare, to cut, Pr. 
tailhr.] A cutting or engraving; hence, 
any figure engraved or cut into a substance 
so as to form a hollow ; or a precious stone 
with a figure or device engraved on it by 
cutting, such as we frequently see set in 
rings, seals, &c. It is the reverse of cmneo, 
which has the figure in relief. 

Intail (in-talO» Same as 
Intake (in'tak), n. 1. The point at which 
a narrowing or contraction begins.— 2. In 
hydraulics, the point at which water is 
received into a pipe or channel: opposed to 
outlet. 

Intaker (m'fcak-6r), n. A receiver of stolen 
goods. 

Intaminated t (in-tam'in-at-ed), a. Uncon- 
tamiiiated. A. Wood. 

Intangible (iu*taii'ji-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
md tangible.] Not tangible; incapable of 
being touched; not perceptible to the touch, 

A corporation is an artificial, invisible, 
being, Marshall. 

A man should be still in danger of knocking his 
head against every wall and pillar, unless it were 
also intangible, as some of the Peripateticks aflirra 1 
Wilkins. 

Intangibleness, Intangibility (in-tan'ji- 
bl-nes, in-tan''ji-bil‘"i-ti), n. The quality of 
being intangible. 

Intangibly (in-tan'ji-bli), adv. So as to be 
intangible. 

Intangle (in-tang'gl), v,t. Same as Un- 
tangle. 

Intastable (in-tast'a-bl), a, [Prefix m, not, 
and tasta ble. ] Incapable of being tasted ; 
incapable of affecting the organs of taste;: 
tasteless; unsavoury. G-rew. 

Integer (in't6-j^.r), [L, integer, un- 

touciied, undiminished, whole, entire— in, 
not, and tag, root of tango, to touch.] An 


I entire entity; particularly, in arith. a whole 
number, in contradistinction to a fraction; 
thus, in the number 54 ‘7, 54 is an integer, 
and ‘7 a fraction, or seven -tenths of a 
unit. 

Integral C in'te-gral ), a. [ See Integer. ] 

1, Comprising all the parts ; whole ; entire ; 
xminjured; complete; not defective. 

A local motion keepeth bodies integral. Facon. 

No wonder if one remain speechless, though of 
integral principles, who, from an infant, should be 
bred up amongst mutes, and have no teaching. 

Holder. 

2. In math, (a) of or pertaining to, or being 
a whole number or undivided quantity. 
(&) I»ertaining to or proceeding by integra- 
tion; as, the integral method. — Jntefj'mZ 
calmlus, a branch of mathematical ana- 
lysis which is tile inverse of the differen- 
tial calculus. In the differential calculus 
the object is to derive from a proposed 
function another which is called its differ- 
ential, and thence the expression which is 
termed its differential coefficient. In the 
integral calculus the object is the reverse of 
this— the deriving of the primitive function 
from its differential, or its differential co- 
efficient, and hence the elementary rules of 
the integral calculus are obtained by revers- 
ing those of the differential calculus. In 
this branch of analysis the primitive func- 
tion is usually called the integral of the 
proposed differential, and the process is 
termed integration. 

Integral (imte-gral), n. l. A whole; an en- 
tire thing, —2. In math, the function or 
sura of any proposed differential quantity. 
It is denoted by the symbol J. Thus fXdx, 
denotes the integral of the differential Xdx, 
or the function whose differential is Xdx, 
Integrality (in-te-gral'i-ti), n. The quality 
of being integral; entireness. [Hare.] 

Such as in their integrality support nature. 

Whitaker. 

Integrally (in'te-gral-li), adv. In an inte- 
gral manner; wholly; completely. 
Integrant (in'te-grant), a. [L. integrans, 
integrantis, ppr. of integro, to make wliole. 
See Integrate. ] Making part of a whole ; 
iiecessai'y to constitute an entire thing. 

a true natural aristocracy is not a separate interest 
in the state, or separable from it. It is an essential 
integrant part oi any large people rightly consti- 
tuted. Burke. 

’—Integrant parts or particles, those parts 
into which a body may be reduced, as by 
mechanical division, each remaining of a 
similar nature with the whole, as the filings 
of iron : in contradistinction to elemmtm'y 
particles.— Integrant molecule, a tenn em- 
ployed by Haiiy in his theory of crystals, to 
denote the smallest particle of a crystal 
that can be arrived at by meelianical divi- 
sion. 

Integrate (in'te-grat), v. t. pret. & pp. itite- 
grated; ppr. integrating. [L. integro, inte- 
gratum, to make wliole, to renew, from in- 
teger. See Integer, Entire. ] To make 
entire; to form one whole; to perfect. 

Two distinct substances, the soul and the body, go 
to compound and itttegrate the man. South. 

That conquest rounded and integrated the glorious 
empire. De Quincey. 

2. To indicate the whole; to give the sum or 
total ; a.s, an integrating anemometer, that 
is one that indicates the entire force of the 
wind exerted within a given time.— To inte- 
grate a differential in the integral calculus, 
to determine from that differential its pri- 
mitive function. 

Integration (in-te-gra'shon), n. [L. integra- 
tio, integrationis, from integi'o.] 1. The act 
of integrating or making entire; the forma- 
tion of one whole; completion; perfection. 

Not so properly correction and retrenchment were 
called for, as of what had been left im- 
perfect. De Quincey. 

2. In math. the determination of a function 
from its differential or its differential co- 
efficient. 

Integrity (in-teg'ri-ti), n. [Er. integriU; L. 
integritas, Ivom integer. See Integer. ] 

1, The state of being entire or complete; 
wholeness; entireness; unbroken state; as, 
the contracting parties guaranteed the ■in- 
tegrity of the empire. --•2. Moral soundness 
or purity; incorruptness; uprightness; hon- 
esty : used especially with reference to up- 
rightness in mutual dealings, transfers of 
property, and agencies for others. 

The moral grandeur of independent integrity is the 
sublhnest thing in nature, before which the pomp of 
eastern magnificence and the splendour of conquest 
are odiou? as well as perishable. Buckminster. 


S. A genuine, unadulterated, unimpaired 
state; pui'ity. 

Language continued long in its purity and integrity. 

Sir M. Hale. 

Integro-pallial (m^te-gro-pari-al), a. In 
zool. having a pallial line unbroken in its 
curvature; of or pertaining to the Integro- 
pallialia. 

Integro-pallialia (in't@-gro-pal-i-r/ai-a), n. 
pi. A subdivision of the lamellibranchiate 
molluscs, in which the pallial line in the 
interior is unbroken in its curvature and 
presents no indentation, and which have 
either no siphons or short unretractile 
siphons. 

Integumation (in-teg'u-mli''shon), n. [See 
Integument.] That part of physiology 
which treats of the integuments of animals 
and plants. 

Integument (in-teg'u-ment), n. [L. integu- 
mentum, vntego, to cover— in, intens., and 
tego, to cover. ] That which naturally invests 
or covers another thing, as the covering of 
the body of all animals above the Protozoa, 
whether it remains soft as in worms, or 
is hardened by lime as in crustaceans and 
molluscs, or chitin as in insects. The term 
is also used for the skin of seeds, but there 
is no similarity between animal and veget- 
able integuments save that tliey cover some- 
thing. 

Integumentary ( in - teg ' u - ment " a - ri ), a. 
Belonging to or composed of integuments; 
covering. 

Integumentation(in-teg'u-nient-a"8hon),«. 

1. The act of covering with integument; the 
state of being thus covered.— 2. That part of 
physiology which treats of integuments. 

Intellect (in'tel-lekt), n. [Er, , from L. inUl- 
leetus, from intelUgo, to understand. See 
Intelligence.] l. That faculty of the human 
soul or mind wliich receives or comprehends 
the ideas communicated to it by the senses, 
or by perception, or by other means, as dis- 
tinguished from the power to feel and to will; 
also, the capacity for higher forms of know- 
ledge, as distinguished from the power to 
perceive and imagine; the power to per- 
ceive objects in their relations ; the power 
to judge and comprehend. 

Intellect, sensitivity, and "iuHl are the three heads 
under which the powers and capacities of the luiinan 
mind are now generally arranged. In this use of it the 
term intellect includes all those powers by which we 
acquire, retain, and extend our knowledge, as percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, judgment, &c. Flemittg. 

2. Intellectual people collectively ; as, the 
i-ntellect of a city or country.— 3. p?. Wits ; 
senses; mind; as, disordered inhisrafc^Zects. 
[Obsolete or vulgar. ] 

lutellected (in‘'teWekt-ed), a. Endowed 
with intellect ; having intellectual powei-a 
or capacities. 

In body and in bristles they became 
As swine, yet intellected as before. Cotuper. 

Intellection (in-tel-lek'shon), ii. [li. intel- 
lectio, intellectionis, from intelligo, intel- 
lectum, to understand. See Intelligence. ] 
The act of understanding; simple apprehen- 
sion of ideas. 

The distinction between ideas of mere sensation and ' 
those of intellection, between what the mind compre- 
hends and what it conceives without comprehending, 
is the point of divergence between the two schools of 
psychology which still exist iu the world. Hallatn. 

The esperientialist doctrine thus .appears wholly at 
fault if it means (as it has often been taken by sup- 
porters and opponents alike to mean) that alt intel- 
lection first sensation in the individual, or even 
(in a more refined form) that general knowledge is 
elaborated afresh by each of us from our own expe- 
rience. Prof. G. Ci Robertson. : 

Intellective (iu-tel-lektTv), a. [Er. mtei- 
lectif, intellective. ] 1. Pertaining to the 
intellect; having power to understand, 
know, or comprehend. ‘ The intellective 
faculties.’ Wotto7i. — ± Produced by the 
understanding. Ha^'ris.—S. Capable of being 
perceived by the understanding only, not 
by the senses. ‘The most intellective ab- 
stractions of logic and metaphysics.* 
Milton. 

Intellectively (in-tel-lekt'iv-li), adv. In an 
intellective manner. ‘Hoi intellectively to 
write.’ Warner. 

Intellectual (in-teWekt'u-al), a. [Fr. intel- 
Uctiiel, intellectual. ] 1. Relating to the intel- 
lect or understanding; belonging to the.^ 
mind; performed by the understanding;' 
mental ; appealing to or engaging the intel- 
lect or the higher capacities of man; as, m- 
teUectual powers or operations; intellectual 
philosophy; intellectual amusements.— 

2. Perceived by the intellect; existing in the 
understanding; ideal. 


Ill a dark vision’s scene, Cow&yi 

Fate, filr, fat, me, met, InSr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bfill; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abitne; y, Sc, tey. 
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3. Havint; intellecfc, ov the power ot inuier- 
standiiig; chavucterized by intellect, or the 
capacity for the Jiigher forms of kiiowlcilge; 
as, an 

But, <th 1 y<j lorfis of ladiesi inieU^cimtl t 
Infonu us truly, have they not heiipeck'd you a|{$ 

By yon. 

Iiiteliectiial (i n-tel-lekt' a-al), 7i, The intel- 
lect or luiderstanding; mental powers or 
faculties, [liaraj 

Her husband not nigh, 

’Whose higher inteliectnal more I shun. jl/f/Aw, 

I kept i»er zntdkctiutls in a state of exercise. 

De Qitincey. 

Intellectualism, {iii-tel-Iekt'u-al-izin), n. 

1. Intellectual quality or power; iiiteilect-. 
uality. —2. The doctrine that knowledge is 
derived from pure reason. 

InteHectimlist (in-tel-lekt-'u-al-ist), n. 

1. One wdio overi'tates the understanding. 
Baeon,—^ One who believes or hold.s that 
hiiinan loiowledge is derived from pure 
reason. , 

Intellectuality { in - tel - lekt ' u - fd " li - ti ), n. 
Tlie state of being intellectual; intellectual ; 
1 ) 0 wer; the poa.session of intellect. I 

A certain plastick or sperrnatick nature, devoid of all 
animality or conscious intsHectuaHtjK HaUyrveU. 

IntcHectualize (in-tel-Iekfe^u-al-Iz), v.L 

1. To treat or reason upon in an intellectual 
manner.— 2. To inform or endow with intel- 
lect; to cause to become intellectual.—S, To 
give an intellectual or ideal character or 
aspect to; to idealize; as, to inteUectimlize 
the Supreme Being. 

Intellectually (iu-tel-lekt'u-al-li), udu. In 
an intellectual jutinner; by means of the 
understanding. 

Intelligence (in-telli-jens), n. IL. intel- 
Ivjentia, from intelligo, to understand — 
inter, between, and lego, to choose out, to 
select; to observe.] 1. The act of know- 
ing; the exercise of the understanding.— 

2. The capacity to know, imderstand, or 

conipreliend. — 3. The capacity for the higher 
functions of the intellect. — 4 Knowledge 
imparted or ac<iuired by study, research, or 
experience ; general information; as, aperson 
of 5. Notice; information com- 

municated by any means or contrivance; an 
account of things distant or before unlmown. 

C. Familiar terms of acquaintance; inter- 
coui’se ; as, there is a good intelligeme 
between person.^ when they have the same 
views or are free from discord. 

He lived rather in a fair tnteBfgence than any 
friendship with the favourites. Clarendon. 

7. Intelligent or Spiritual being; as, a created 
intelligence. 

The great Inlelligences fair 
That ra.ngo above our mortal state. Tennyson. 
Syk Understanding, intellect, mind, capa- 
city, parts, instruction, advice, notice, noti- 
fication, news. 

Intelligence (in-telTi-jens), vj. To convey 
intelligence to ; to inform ; to instruct. 
[Rare.] 

Intelligence-olSce (in-tel'Ii-jens-of-fls), n. 
An office or place where information may 
he obtained, i>articular}y respecting servajits 
to be hired. 

Intelligencer (in-teFli-jensr6r), n. One who 
or that which sends or conveys intelligence; 
one who or that which gives notice of private 
or distant transactions; a messenger or spy. 

All the intriguers in foreign politics, all tlie spies, 
andallthfiznlkligeneers . i . acted solely upon that 
principle. Bur^v. 

Intelligency t (in-teTli-Jen-si), n. Intelli- 
gence. Stillingjleet 

iSitelligent(m-teni-jent), a. iL. intelUgens^ 
intelligently, ppr. of to understand. 

See INTELLIOENGE.] 1. Endowed with the 
faculty of understanding or reason; as, 
man is an intelligent being,— 2. Endowed 
with a good intellect; having superior in- 
tellectual capacities; well informed.; skilled; 
sensible; as, an intelligent officer; an intelli- 
gent young man; an intelligent architect— 

3. t Seeing into or understanding; cognizant: 
followed by of. 'Xntelligent of seasons,’ 

4. f Bearing intelligence; giving in- 
formation; communicative. 

Servants, who seem no less, 

Which are to France the spies and speculations 
Intelligent of our state. Shak, 

Xutelligeiitial (in-teV]i-jen"shaI), 1. Con- 
sisting of intelligence, spiritual being, or 
unbodied mind. 

Food alike those pure 
substances require. Milton. 

2. Pertaining to the intelligence; exeraising 
or implying understanding; intellectual. 
‘With act Milton. 
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Intelligentiaryt (in-teili-jeid'shl-a-ri), n. 
One wliu conveys intelligence; one who 
communicates informutii m;an intelligencer. 
Ilolim/mt 

Intelligently (in-teVli-Jent-li), adw. In an 
in teiiigeiit manner. 

IntelligibOity, Intelligibleness (in-terii- 
ji-birT-ti, iii-tfirii-ji-hl-nes ), n. [From in- 
tdligible.} l.Tlm cinality or state of being 
intelligible; the possibilitj" of being under- 
stood. ' 

I am persuaded; a.s fir a.s t72til/igiln7!/‘y is con- 
cerned, Chaucer is tu>t merely as near, but aistich 
nearer to us than ha *,vas felt liy Drydeu and lus 
contemporaries to be to them. Tre:t:d!. 

2.t The property of po-saessing intelligence 
or understanding; intellection. 

The soul’s nature consists in inUlhgiki/Hy. Gianville. 

Intelligible (in-terii-ji-bl), a. [L intelUgi- 
MUs, perceptible to the senses, from intelligo. 
See INTKLLIOENCE.] Capable of being un- 
derstood or comprehended; as, an intelli- 
gible account; tlie rules of human duty are 
iriteUigible to minds of the sinalle,st capucity. 
Syn. C'ompj'ohenaible, perspicuous, plain, 
clear. 

Intelligibly (in-tel'li-ji-bli), adv. In nu in- 
telligible manner; so as to be understood; 
clearly; plainly; as, to unite or speak intel- 
ligihly. 

Intenierate f (in-tem'er-at), a. [L. intemer- 
atus—in, not, and temeratm, pp. of temero, 
to pollute, to defile, from tern ere, rashly.] 
Pure; undeftled. 

Intemerateness t (m-tem'er-at-nes), n. 
►State of being intemerate, pure, or unde- 
filed. Donne. 

Intemperament (in-tem^p^r-a-iuent), n. 
[Prefix in, not, and temperament.} A bad 
state or constitution; as, the intempem- 
ment of an ulcerated part. Harvey. (Bare, ] 
Intemperance (in-teni'per-ans), n. [Prefix 
in, not, and temperance ; L. mtemper- 
antia, want of mildness}, want of modera- 
tion.] 1. Want of moderation or due re- 
straint; excess in any kind of action or in- 
dulgence ; specifically, habitual indulgence 
in the use of alcoholic liquors, espedally 
with intoxication. 

God is in every creature ; be cruel- to^va^d none, 
neither abuse any by intemperance, yer. Tayior. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children to 
hate drunkenness and intemperance by bringing a 
drunken man into their company. Waits. 

2. All intemperate act; an excess. 
Intemperancyf (in-tenFper-an-si), n. In- 
temperance. 

Intemperate (iii-tem''pei'-at), [Prefix in, 
not, and temperate; L. inUmpemiuy, incle- 
ment, Immoderate.] 1. NTot exerdsiiig due 
moderation or restraint ; indulging to ex- 
cess any appetite or pa.ssion, either habitu- 
ally or in a particular instance; immoderate 
in enjoyment or exertion; .specifically, ad- 
dicted to an excessive or habitual use of 
alcoholic liquors; as, inimiperate in labour; 
intemperate in study or zeal ; intemperate 
in eating or drinking, — 2. Exceeding the con- 
venient meaaiu'e or degree; excessive; im- 
moderate; inordinate; violent or boisterous; 
as, mtem%ierate language; intemperate ac- 
tions; intemperate weather. 

Most do taste through fond thirst. 

■ Milton . . 

Intemperate (in-tem'per-iit), n. One who 
is not temperate; specifically, one addicted 
to an excessive use of alcoholic liquors; as, 
an asylum for 

Intemperatet (indem'p^i’-at), D.t. To dis- 
order. Wldtalcer. 

Intemperately (m-tem'per-at-Ii), adr. In 
an intemperate manner; immoderately; ex- 
cessively. 

Intemperateness (in-tem'per-at-nes), n. 

1. State of being intemperate; wuutof moder- 
ation; excessive indulgence of any passion 
or appetite; especially, excessive mdulgeiiee 
in the use of alcoholic liquors; excess; as, 
the intemperatenem of appetite or passion. 

2. t Disturbance of atmospheric conditions ; 
excess of heat or cold. 

I am very well aware that divers di-seases . . . may 
be ratioually referred to jnauifesk intempenatenesses 
of the air. Boyle, 

Intemperatnr6t(in-tem'pCT-a-tur), n. [Pre- 
fix in, not,and temperdttire.] Excess of some 
quality; excess of temperature, as of heat 
or cold, ‘Great vntemperatures of the air, 
especially in point of heat.’ Bogle. 
Intemperons (in-tenPpfer-us), a. Intemper- 
ate. Sylvesiar. |Pi.are.3 
Intempestivet (in-tem-pestfiv), a. [E, m- 
and rws.tiinely, 

seasonable, from tempestfls, season, from 
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j time.] Nut seusonable; outof sea- 

.son; uutinu.dy. Hntenqmtive bashfulness/ 
Hales. 

Intempestivelyt (in-tem-pestlv-H), adv. 
linBoasonably. 

IntempestMtyf (in-fcm-iiest-ivT-ti),?i. [L. 
mtempestivitas, unseasoiiablene.s.s, from in- 
tempest ivm. See lKTE3iFEsrrvE.J Un time- 
liness, 

Intenable (in-ten'a-bl), >f. [Prefix in, not, 
and teuahk.'} Not teiuiblo; incapable ot 
being held or mimitiim&l; not dehm.sible; 
untenable; as, asi intenaUe opinion; an in- 
tenahle fortress. ^IntenaUe pretension.^,' 
Warhiirion. 

Intend {in-tend'), v.t [L. intendo—in, and 
ffiado,to stretch. SeoTuxb.] l.f To .stretch; 
to strain; to extend; to distend. 

By this the lunijr, are mtended or remitted, //d/c. 

S.f To bend; to direct, 

Tyrt;, I now iook from thee then, and to Th.arsu’j 
hiScnd Jiiy travel. 5kak. 

3. t To enforce; to make Intense; to inten- 
sify. 

To cause or intend the heat of this £e.isoji, 

Sir T. Ercfwne. 

4. t To fashion; to de.sign; to conceive. 

Modesty was made 

When she w’as first mimded. Beau, dr FL 

5. t To i>retend; to simulate. 

Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian; 

Spe-ik and look back, and pry on every side, 
q’remble and start at w.agging of a straw, 
Intenditig deep suspicion.' Shak, 

0. f To fix the mind on; to attend to; to take 
care of; to watch over; to regard. 

Having no children, she did with singular care and 
tenderness niiend the education of Plidip, Bacon. 

7, To fix the mind upon, as the o!jje(;t to 
beeifccted or attained; to mean; to design; 
to jnirpose; as, I intend to go; that is what 
I intend. 

Fur they iKtendcd evil against thee. Ps. s.'ti. ii. 

ItlteiLd(hi-tend'), v.i. 1. To stretch forward; 
to extend. Pope, [Rare.]— 2. To liave a 
design or purpose; to mean. [^I'ore pro- 
perly a tramsitive use. See Intend, v.t. 7.] 
—Intend for,} to design to go to. 

I shall make no stay here but intend for some of 
the electoral court-s. Richardson. 

latendancy (in-tencl'an-si), n. 1. The office 
or employment of an intendant. — 2. The 
district committed to the charge of an in- 
tendant. 

Intendant (in-tend'ant), n. [Fr., from L. 
intendo. See Intend, ] One who has the 
charge, oversight, direction, or manage- 
meut of some public business; a superin- 
tendent; a.s, an mtendant of marine; an in- 
tendant of finance. 

Nearduis, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, and 
Onesjerates, his intendant general of inariue, have 
both left relations of the Indies. Arlmthnoi. 

Intended, (in-tend'ed), p. and a. Betrothed; 
engaged; as, an intendetf husband. 
Intended (m-teiidted),?*. A peison engaged 
to be married to another; «an affianced lover; 
a person to whom one expects to get mar- 
ried. 

If it were not that I might appear to disparage hi.s 
intended, . . .1 would add that to me slm seems to 
be throTVing herself away. Dickens, 

Intendedly (in-tend'ed-Ii), adv. With pur- 
pose or intention; by design. 

To add one passage more of him, which is in- 
iendediy related for his credit. Btiype. 

Intender (in-tentVSr), n. One >vho intends. 
Intendimentt (in-tendd~ment), n. [L,L. in- 
tendini entum, from E. inte^ido. See Intend. ] 
Attention; patient hearing; understanding; 
knowledge; consideration; intention. Sped- 
' yer. 

Intendment (in-tendment), n, [Fromthi- 
tenci (which see),] 1. Intention; design. 
[Rare,] 

And now she weeps, and now she fain would speak, 
And now' her sobs do her intendments break. 

Shak. 

2. In law, the true intention or meaning of 
a person or of a law, or of any legal instru- 
ment. 

Intenerate (in-ten'er-ilt), v.t pret. & pp. in- 
tenerated; ppr. intenerating. [E. in, and 
tener, tender.] To make tender; to soften. 

So have I seen the little purls of a stream sweat 
through the bottom of a bank and inienemte ttie 
stubborn pavement till it hath made it fit for the im- 
pression of a child's foot. jfer. Taylor. 

Jt would be curious to inquire . . . what effect this 
process ( whipping) might have towards intenerating 
and dulcifying a substance naturally so mild and 
dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. Lamb, 

Intenerate <in-ten'6r-at), a. Made tender; 
tender; soft; intenerate d. [Rare.] 


ch, chain; Oh, Sc. loc7t; g/f/o; j, iob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sin^r; th, t/ien; th, fhm; w, itiig; wh, u'Mg; zh, azm'e.— See Key. 
VoL. II. 
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lateueratiioii <in-tcu'«iwV'&’hfm) fwfc 

of inteuonifcing oi* i^oft or teiiaer. 

BdCfiii. [Riirc . ] T If 

Mtanihlef (w-ten'i-bl), a. Incapable of 

bolding or retaining. 

In this captious ami sieve 

I still pour ill tlw waters of my love. S/ia^. 

latensate (iii«teiis'iit), v. t. To inalce intense 
or more intense. [Eaiu] 

Intensative (in.tons'at-iy), «. ^ Making m- 
tense or more intense; atlduig intensity; in- 
tensifying. ■ , . i ^ 1 

Intense (in-tens'), a- [L. mtensu.% stretched, 
tight, pp. of iiitendo, to sti’etch. See IN- 
Tmi). 1 ' 1. Anxiously .attentive ; closely 
.strained; kept on the stretch; not lax; strict; 
forced; as, i-ntense study or application; in- 
tense thought. 

A people free by nature, who is both its own law- 
giver, and can make the regal power more or less 
intense or remiss ; that is, greater or less. 

2 . Extreme in degree: (ti^) violent; vehement; 
ardent; fervent ; as, intense heat. ‘A passion 
m interne: Tennyson. (&) Very severe or 
keen; biting; as, cold, (o) Vehement; 

: earnest, , 

Hebraisms warm and animate our language, and 
convey our thoughts in more ardent and intense 
phrases. .Addtson. 

(d) Severe ; very acute. 

The doctrine of the atonement supposes th.at tlie 
sins of men were so laid on Christ that his svfterlngs 
were inconceivably intense and overwhelming. 

5 . jS. Drtn'g^ht. 

lEtensely (in-tens'li), adv. l. In an intense 
manner; to an extreme degree; vehemently; 
as, a furnace intensely heated; weather in- 
tensely cold.-— 2. t Attentively; earnestly; 
Bpenser, 

Intsnseness (in-tens'nes), n. The state of 
being intense; intensity; as, the inte-nse- 
ness ot heat or cold; the f'ntfi 7 igejiessof study 
or thought. 

He was in agony, and prayed with the utmost ar- 
dency and uttenseness. y^ey, Taylor. 

InteAStfication (in-tens'i-fi-ktV'shon),?!. The 
act of intensifying or making more intense. 
North Brit Reu. [Bare.] 

lateHsifier (in-tens'i-fi-er), One who or 

that which iutensiftes; specifleaJlyJnphotoff. 
a term used to denote thos e substanceswhich, 
when applied to a negative, increase the ac- 
tinic opacity of the deposit already formed. 

Intensify <in-tens'i-fi), v.t prot. & pp. -m- 
tmsC/ied; ppr. i7ite72sijymg. To render more 
intense. ‘ Assisted to propagate and intoi' 
the alarm.' Qwwf. Ben, 

Intensify (hi-tens'i-fi), v.i. To become in- 
tense or more Intense; to act with, greater 
effort or energy. 

Intension (in-ten'shon), n. [h, intensio, in- 
te7isio?iis, a stretching, from mUndo. See 
IN'OTP-I 1. Act of istraining, stretching, or 
intensifying; thestate of being strained: op- 
posed to ^-emission, or ralaxaiimi.--% In logit 
and aaedaph. all the attributes which an idea 
involves in itself, and which cannot be taken 
away from it without destroying it ; that 
which is connoted; comprehension. Inten- 
mn is always inversely proportional to qx- 
tension; thus, existence or leing is a word 
of tlie mdestextemiony whilecmimal, mam- 
mal, imn are terms of successively increas- 
ing intension. ICo^npreh&nsion is much the 
more common tenn.] 

Intensity (in-tens'i-ti),?i. {Fr. intmsiU. See 
iK'fEjii).] 1 . The state of being intense (in 
all its applications); intenseness; extreme de- 
gree; violence; vehemence; great severity 
or keenness; eanrestness.— 2 . In jp^ 2 /sic .9 and 
meth. the amount or degree of energy with 
which a force operates or a cause acts; effec- 
tiveness, as estimated by the result. 

Intensive (in-tens'iv>, a, l, Admitting of 
intension; capable of being increased in 
degree, 

Hht inienshte distance between the perfection of 
an angel and of a man is but finite. Sir M. Hale. 

2.t Intent; unremitted; assiduous. ' Inten- 
eiive circumspection.’ Fofto 7 i.— 3 , Serving 
to give force or emphasis; as, an intensive 
particle or preposition. 

Intensively (iii-tens'iv-li), adv. In an in- 
tensive manner; by increase of degree; in a 
manner to give force. 

Ihtehslveness (in-tens'iv-nes), n. The state 
or (jiualiiy of being intensive. 

Intent (in-tent'), a. [L. mtentns, pp. iti- 
tendo, intensum, inteninm, to stretcli. See 
IiSTEKp.] Having the mind strained or bent 
on an object; hence, fixed closely; sedu- 
lously applied; eager in pursuit of an ob- 

, ject; anxiously diligent : generally with on, 
sometimes with to; as, intent on business or 
pleasure; intent on the acquisition of science. 


But tills whole hour your eyes have been intent 
Oft tluit veil’d picture. Tennysen. 

Ee intefit and solicitous to take up the meaning of 
the speaker. 

Intent (in-tent'), n. The act of stretching 
or turning the mind toward an object; 
hence, a design; a purpose; intention; mean- 
ing; drift; aim. 

Tlie principal intent of Scripture is to deliver the 
laws of duties supernatural. H oaJier. 

I ask therefore for what intent ye have sent for 
me? Act.s X. 29 . ^ 

— To all intents and purposes, in all appli- 
cations or senses; practically; really. 

To all intefits and purposes, he who will not open 
his eyes i.s for the present as blind as he tJiat cannot. 

South, 

Intentationt (in'ten-ta"slion), n. The act 
of intending, or the result of such act ; in- 
tention. Bp. Hall. 

Intention (in-ten'shon), n. [L. intentio, in- 
tentionis, a stretching, attention, a design, 
from inteiido, intemmn and intentwm, to 
stretch. See INTEND,] 1, Act of stretching 
or bending of the mind toward an object; 
hence, uncommon exertion of the intellec- 
tual faculties; closeness of application; 
fixedness of attention; earnestness. 

Intention is when the mind, with great earnestness 
and of choice, fixes it.s view on any idea, considers it 
on every side, and will not be called off by the ordi- 
nary solicitation of other ideas. Locke, 

2. Determination to act in a particular man- 
ner; purpose; design; as, it is in my mtcfi- 
tion to proceed to Paris. — S. That wliich 
is intended ; an end ; an aim. 

In clironical distenjper.s the principal intention is 
to restore the tone of the solid parts. Arbuthnot, 

4. The state of being strained, increased, 
or intensified; intension (which see). 

The operations of ag-ents admit of intention and 
remission. Locke. 

5, In Zopic.any mental apprehension of an ob- 
ject.— and second intentions, a distinc- 
tion drawn by the schoolmen between those 
acts of thought which relate to an object out 
of the mind, and those which consist in the 
mind’s reflex action on its own states of con- 
sciousness. Tlius, the generalizations, ani- 
mal, prodnetion, ave first mtentions; and 
such terms as abstraction, inference,&o., are 
the expression of second intentions. — To 
heal by the first intention, in surg. to cica- 
trize without suppuration, as a wound.— 
To heal by the second intention, in to 
unite after suppuration: said, of a wound.— 
Syn. Design, purpose, view, intent, mean- 
ing, drift, end, aim. 

Intentional (in-ten'shon-al), a. Done with 
intention, design, or purpose; intended; de- 
signed; as, the act was intentio7ial, not ac- 
cidental. ^ A dir Qct ' said intentional saxyice: 
Xtogei's. 

Intentionality (in-ten'shon-aT'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being intentional; purpose; de- 
sign. Coleridge, 

Intentionally (m-ten'shon-aMi),adii. In an i 
intentional maimer; with intention; by de- 1 
sign; of purpose; not casimlly. i 

latentioned. (in-ten'shond), a. Having in- 
tentions or designs : used in composition; 
as, ■well-inte7itio7ied, having good designs, 
honest in purpose; ill-intentioned, liaving 
ill designs. 

Intentive t (in-tent'iv), a. [L. vntentims, 
fvom intendo. See Intend.} Having the 
mind closely applied; attentive. 

To bring forth more objects 
Worthy their serious and intentive eye.s. 

B, gpmson. 

InteHtivelyt (in-tent'iv-U), adv. Attentive- 
ly; closely. 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not Shak. 

Intentivenesst (in-tent'iv-nes), n. Close- 
ness of attention or application of mind; at- 
tentiveness. Mountague. 

Intently (in-tent'Ii), adv. In an intent man- 
ner; with close attention or ai>plication; 
witli eagerness or earnestness; as, the mind 
intently directed to an object; the eyes m- 
tently fixed.— S yn. Fixedly, steadfastly, ear- 
nestly, attentively, sedulously, diligently, 
eagerly. 

Intentness (in-teiit'nes), n. The state of 
being intent; close application; constant 
employment of the mind. 

Inter (in-ter'), v.t. pret. & pp. interred; ppr. 
internng. [Fr. enterrer—en, and teiTe, L. 
terra, the earth.] l.f 'To deposit and cover 
in the earth. 

The best way is to inter them as you farrow pease. 

- _ - . , . , . Mortimer,. 

2 . To bury; to inhume ; as, to inter a dead body. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. Shak, 


Fate, far, fat, % 11 ; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 


Inter (in'tOr), a Latin preposition, signifying 
among or between: used as a prefix in u 
number of English words. 

Interact (in't 6 r-akt), n. [Prefix inter, and 
act.] In the drama, tlie interval between 
two acts; a short piece between others; an 
interlude; hence, any intermediate employ- 
ment or time. 

Interaction (in-ter-ak'slion), ? 2 . [Prefix in ter, 
and action.] 1 . Intermediateaction.— 2 . Mu- 
tual or reciprocal action. 

The interaction of the atoms throughout infinite 
time rendered all manner of combinations possible, 
Tyndall, 

Interadditive (in-t^r-ad'it-iv), n. [Prefix 
inte7% and additim.] Something inserted 
parenthetically, or between otlier things, as 
a clause in a sentence. Coleridge. 
Interagency (in-ter-a'jen-si), n. The act or 
acts of one acting as an interagent; inter- 
mediate agency. 

Interagent (in't^r-a-jent), n. [Prefix inter, 
and age^it] An intennediate agent. 

Domitian , . , tried bj^ secret intemyents to corrupt 
the fidelity of Cerialis. Gordon's Tacitus. 

Interallt (in'ter-al), n. Eutrail; inside. 

When zephyr breathed into the watery intcralL 
G. Fletcher. 

Intera 2 nbulacra(in't 6 r-am-Vm-iri"kra),? 2 .i?L 
[L. inter, and ambulacra (whicli see).] In 
zool. the imperforate plates wliich occupy 
the intervals of the perforated plates, or 
ani&iducm, in the shells of the echinodenns. 
See Ambulacea. 

i Interaittbnlacral (in't 6 r-am-hu-ia"kral), a. 

I Of or pertaining to the interamhulacra. 
j Interamnian (in-t 6 r-am'ni-an), a. [L. inter, 

1 between, and amnis, river.] Situated be- 
I tween rivers. *An mteramnian country.' 
Bnjarit. [Bai'e.] 

Interanimate (in-t^r-an'i-mat), v.t. [prefix 
intoi', and a^iimate.] To animate mutually. 

When love with one another so 
Ifiteranimates two souls. Donne. 

Xnterarticular (in'ter-Ur-tik'Ti-lar), a. [Pre- 
fi,v mter, and articnlm'.] Situated between 
joints, as cartilages and ligaments, 
tnteranlic (in-ter-a'lik), «. [L. Bifer, be- 

tween, and a%ila, a hall.] Existing between 
royal courts. politics.’ Motlerj. 

[Bare.] 

Interauricular (in'ter-a-rik"u-lnr), a. [Pre- 
fix inter, and auricular (which see).] In 
anat. a tenn applied to the septiun or wall 
between the aui’icles of the heart in the 
fetus. 

Interaxal (in-t<Sr.aks'al), a. In arch, situ- 
ated in m interaxis. 

Inter-axillary (in-ter-aks'il-la-ri), a. [L. 
inter, between, and axilla, axil.] In 
situated within or between the axils of 
leaves. 

Interaxis (in-tfer-aks'is), n. [L. inter, be- 
tween, and axis.] In arch, the space be- 
tween axes. 

Interbastation t (in'tei'-bas-ta'''shon), n. 
[Prefix inter, between, and to sew 

slightly.] Patch- work. 

Interblend (in-ter-blend'), v.t. [Brefix inter, 
and blend.] To blend or mingle together so 
as to form a union. ‘ Substance and expres- 
sion subtly JDr, Caird. 

Interbreed (in-t 6 r-bred'), v.t. [prefix inter, 
and breed. ] To breed by crossing one species 
or variety of animals or plants with another; 
to cross-breed. 

Interbreed (in-ter-br§dO, v.i. l. To prac- 
tise cross-breeding, as a farmer.— 2. To pro- 
create with an animal of a different vai’iety 
or species; as, hens and pheasants mter- 
hived, 

Interbringt (in-tSr-bring'), v.t [Treflx inter, 
and bnng.] To bring between ov among. 
Lrnme. 

Intercalart (in-t 6 i’'ka-l 6 r), a. Intercalary 
(which see). 

Intercalary (in-ter'ka-la-ri), a. [Fr. 
calaire; L. intercalarius— inter, between, 
and calo, to call or proclaim.] Inserted or 
introduced among others; as, an intercalary 
verse; specifically applied to the odd day 
(February 29th) inserted in leap-year. 
Intercalate (in-ter'kal-at), u.t. pret. & pp. 
intercalated; ppr. intercalating. [L. inter- 
calo— inter, between, and cdla, to call or 
proclaim.] To insert between otliers; speci- 
fically, {ah in chro7i. to insert, as a day or 
other portion of time, in a calendar. ([>) In 
geol. to insert, as a layer or series of layers, 
between the regular series of the strata. 

Beds of fresh-water shells . , . are intercalated 
and interstratified with the shale. Mantell. 

Intercalation (m-ter'kal-a"shon), n. £L. in- 
termlatio, intercalationis, from intercalo. 


oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune; f, Sc. fey. 
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See IKTEUOALATE. J The act of intercalat- 
ing or inserting anything between others; 
the state of being intercalated: (a) in ohron. 
the insertion of an odd or extraordinary day 
in the calendar, as the 29th of February in 
leap'year. (6) In /^eoL the intrusion of layers 
or beds between the regular rocks of a 
series. 

Inkrcalations of fresli-water species in some locali- 
ties, MantelL 

Intercalative (in-t6r'kal-at-iv), a. Tending 
to intercalate; that intercalates. 

Intercede (in-tui-sedO, V.i. pret. & pp. inter- 
ceded; ppr. interceding. [L. intercedo— in- 
Ur arid cede; lit. to move or pass between,] 

1. t To pass or occur intermetliately ; to in- 
tervene. 

He supposed that a vast period inteyceded between 
that origination and the age wherein he lived. Hale. 

2. To make interce,ssion ; to act between 
parties with a view to reconcile those wiio 
differ or contend; to plead in favour of an- 
other; to interpose; to mediate: usually 
followed by udth. 

He (Christ) is still our advocate, continually inter- 
eediu<f loith His Father in behalf of ali true penitents. 

Calainy. 

Intercedet (in-t6r-sed'), 'o.t. To pass be- 
tween. 

Those superficies reflect the greate.st quantity of 
light wliich have the greatest refracting power and 
which mediums that differ most in their 

refractive densities. Sir /. He^uion. 

Inter cedent (in-t6r-sed'eiit), a. Passing be- 
tween; mediating; pleading for. [.Kara] 
Interceder (in-ter-sed'fer), n. One who in- 
tercedes; a mediator; an intercessor. 
InterceUnlar (in-ter-sellu-l^r), a. [Prefix 
inter, between, and 
eellxdar,} In hot. and 
zool. lying between 
cells or cellules; as, 
intercellular fluid. — 

Jutereellular spaces 
are spaces occurring 
in the tissues of 
leaves and stems, 
chiefly in aquatic 
. plants. They are 
mostly fi lied with air, 
and .serve to give Intercel/olar Spaces, 
buoyancy to the parts. 

The figure shows a vertical section of the 
leaf of X^otamogeton or pondweed. 
intercept (in-tdr-septo, r.t. [Fr. inter cepter; 
L. intcrcipio, interceptuin, to take between, 
to intercept— Mifer, between, and capio, to 
take.] 1, To take or seize by the way; to 
stop on its passage; as, to intercept a letter. 

I then ... 

Marched toward St. Albans to intercept the queeii. 

SlutA:. 

2. To oljstruct the ifrogress of; to stop; as, 
to intercept rays of light ; to intercept the 
cuiTenb of a river or a course of proceedings. 

They will not iny tale. S/fa^, 

We must meet first and intercept his course. 

Dryden. 

3. To interi’upt communication with or pro- 
gi’ess toward. [Kare.] 

While storms vindictive intercept the shore. Pope. 

4. Ill math, to hold, include, or compre- 
hend. 

Right a.scension is an arc of the equator, reckon- 
ing toward the east, intercepted between the begin- 
ning of Aries and the point of the equator which 
rises at the same time with the sun or star in a right 
sphere. Bailey. 

Intercept (in't6i-sept), n. That which is 
intercepted; apecifioally, in geom. the por- 
tion of a line lying between the two points 
at which it is intersected by other two lines, 
by a curve, by two planes, or by a surface. 
Inter cepter (in-ter-sept'^r), n. One who 
or that which intercepts; opponent. 

: Thy intercepier, full of despite, bloody as the hun- 
. ter, attend.s thee at the orchard-end. Shak, 

Interception (in-ter-sep'shon), u. [L. inter- 
: ceptio, interoeptionis, from intercipio. See 
'Intercept,] The act of intercepting or 
stopping; obstruction of a cour.se or pro- 
ceeding; hinderance. * Ioiterceptio7i of the 
sight,’ Wotton. * Interception of breath.’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Interceptive (in-t^r-septTv), a. Serving to 
intercept or obstruct. 

Intercession (in-ter-se'shon), [L. inter- 
cessio, inte^wesdonis, from intercedo, inier- 
cessum. See Intercede.] The act of inter- 
ceding ; mediation; interposition between 
arties at variance, with a view to reconci- i 
ation; prayer or solicitation to one party 
in favour of another, sometimes against an- j 
'■ other.’',' ■ i 

Your now Is needless grown ; I 

Retire, and let me speak with her alone, Dryden. \ 



Intercessional (in-t^r-se’shou-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to or containing intercession or 
entreaty. 

Intercessionatet (in-t^r-ae'shon-atXv.f. To 
entreat, ‘ To intercessionate Clod for his re- 
covery.' Hasfi. 

Intercessor (m’t6r-ses-ser), u. [L. See In- 
tercede.] 1. One ivho intercedes or goes 
between ; one who interposes between par- 
ties at variance with a view to reconcile 
them; one who pleads in belialf of another; 
a mediator.— 2. Bedes, a bishop who, during 
a vacancy of the see, administers the bishop- 
ric till a successor is elected. 
Intercessorial (in''ter-ses-sa’T*i-al), a. Per- 
taining to an intercessor or intercession; 
intercessory. [Kare.] 

Intercessory (in-ter-ses'so-ri), ci. Contain- 
ing intercession; interceding. 

Tlie Lord’s prjiyer has an intercessory petition for 
our enemies. Barl<ery (1720), 

Intercham (in-ter-ehanO, r.t [Prefix inter, 
and chain.] To chain or link together; to 
unite closely or firmly. 

Two bosoms mterchained with an oath, Shak. 

Interchange (in-ter-chanjO, v.t pret. & i>p. 
interchanged; ppr, interchanging . [Prefix 
inter, and change.] 1. To change miitnally ; 
to put each in tlie place of the other; to 
give and take mutually; to exchange; to 
recijirocate ; as, to interchwnge places; to 
mterchange cares or duties. 

I shall interchang^e 

My waned state for Henry's regal crown. Shak. 
The hands, the spears that lately grasp'd, 

Still in the mailed gauntlet clasp'd, 

Were interchanged in greeting dear. Sir IV. Scott. 

2. To cause to succeed alternately; as, to 
interchange cares with i)leasures. 
Interchange (in-tfir-chanj'b 'y-’i. To change 
mutually or reciprocally; to succeed alter- 
nately; as, Z and r interchange. ‘ Inter- 
changing changes of fortune.* Suinep. 
Interchange (m'ter-chanj), n. 1. The act 
of mutually changing; the act or process of 
mutually giving and receiving ; exchange ; 
as, the interchange of commodities between 
Liverpool and New York; an. intcrdicmge of 
civilities or kind offices. 


Ample interchange of sweet discourse. Shak. 
An unreserved interchange of sentiment, Cannhtg. 


2. Alternate succession; as, the interchange 
of light and darkness. 

interchange 

Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. Milton. 

Interchangeability ( in-t^r-ehan] ’ a-bil"i- 
ti), n. The state of being interchangeable; 
interchangeableness. 

Interchangeable (in-t6r-chanj'a-bl), a. 
1. Capable of being interchanged; admitting 
of exchange. * Interchangeahle warrants.’ 
Bacoti. —2. Following each other in alter- 
nate succession. ‘ Four interclia^igeable 
seasons.’ Holder. 

Interchangeableness ( in- t6r - chan] ’ a- bi- 
nes), n. The state of be- 
ing interchangeable. 

Interchangeably(in-tsr- 
chiinj'a-bli), adv. In an 
interchangeable manner; 
by reciprocation ; alter- 
nately.— I7itercha7igeadlg 
posed, in fwr. placed or 
lying across each other, 
as three fishes, three 
swords, three arrows, and 
the like, the head of each 
appearing between the tails, hilts, or butt- 
ends of the others. 

Interchangement (in-ter-chanj'ment), ?i. 
Exchange; mutual transfer. [Bare.] 

A contract . 

Strengthen’d by interchangentent of your rings. 

Shak. 



Interchangeably 

poised. 


Inter chapter (in-t^r'Ohap'tSr), n. [Prefix 
mter, between, and chapter.] An interpo- 
lated eha])ter. Wright 
Intercidencet (in-t6i‘'sid-ejiB), n.. The act 
of coming or falling between; oecurrence; 
accident. Holland. 

Intercident t (in-t6i''sid-ent), a. [L. inter- 
cidens, intercmenUs, ppr. of intercido, to 
fall between^-inter, between, and eado, to 
fall] Falling or coming between; happen- 
ing accidentally. Boyle. 

Intercipient (in-tSr-sipT-ent), a. [L. inier- 
cipiens, interdpientis, ppr. of intercipio. 
See Intercept.] Intercepting; seizing by 
the way; stopping. 

Inter cipient (in-ter-sip'i-ent), ?i. He who or 
that whicii intercepts or stops the passage 
of. ■ 

Intercision (in-ter-si'zhon), 7i. {L.intercisio, 
interoisionis, from mte^wido, intercmmi, to 


ch, chain; eh, Sc. loc7i; g, go; j,Joh; u, Fr. ton; ng, sing; m, then; th, thin; 


cut asunder— infer, between, and eaedo, to 
cut.] Interruption. ‘Some sudden inter- 
dsioas of the light of the sun.’ J. Spencer. 
[Pvare.] 

Inter clavicular (!n't6r-kla-vik"u-l^r), a. 
[Prefix mter, and clavicular.] In anat. a 
term applied to a ligament connecting the 
one clavicle with the other. 

Inter close (in-tfir-klO?/), u.t. To shut in or 
within. Boyle. 

Intercloud (in-ter-Moud'),r.i5. [Prefix vnier, 
between, ami cloud.] To shut within clouds; 
to cloud. Daniel. 

Interclude (in-t^r-klud'), v.t. pret. & pp. 
intercluded; ppr. intercluding. [L. inUr- 
cludo— inter, between, and chmdo, to shut.l 
To shut from a place or course by something 
intervening; to intercept; to cut off; to in- 
terrupt. ‘ Interchiding their ways and pa.s- 
sages. ’ Pococke. 

Interclusion (in-t6r-klu'zhon), n. [L. inter- 
dusio, inter clusionis, from mte^'cludo, inter- 
clusv.m; to shut or block up. See Inter- 
clude.] Interception; a stopping. 
IntercollineOn-tisr-koPlin), a. [L. inter, be- 
tween, and collis, a hill.] Lying between 
hills or hillocks; specifically, ingeol. applied 
to those hollows lying between the crater- 
shaped hillocks produced by the accumu- 
lations from volcanic eruptions. 
Intercolonial (in*ter-ko-ld"ni-al), a. [Prefix 
mter, between, among, and eolonict-l.] Sub- 
sisting between different colonies; as, inter- 
colonial commerce. 

Intercolonially ^in’tt:r-ko-16"ni.al-li), adv. 
As between colonies. 

Intercolunmiation ( in ' t6r - ko-lum ' ni-a " - 
shon), n. [L. inter, between, and columna. 



Ionic Intercolumniation. 


A, Ai-ffiostyle. B, Coupled columns. C, Diastyle. 

, U, Eustyle. 

a colnnm,] In arch, the space between two 
cohmins measui’ed at the lower part of 
their shafts. This in the practice of the 
ancients varied almost in every building. 
Vitruvius enumerates five varieties of inter- 
cohimniation, and assigns to them definite 
proi)ortions expressed in measures of the 
inferior diameter of the column. These are, 
the pycno.style of one diameter and a half; 
the systyle of two diameters ; the diastyle 
of three diameters; the arajostyle of four or 
sometimes five diameters ; and the eustyle 
of two and a quarter diameters. It is found, 
however, on examining the remains of an- 
cient architecture that they rarely or never 
agree with the Vitruvian dimensions, whicli 
must therefore be regarded as arbitrary. 
Intercombat (in-tdr-konPbat or in-ter-kurn’- 
bat), n. A combat. Daniel. 

Ifitercome t (in-ter-kum’), y. i. [Prefix hite r, 
between, and come.] To interpose; to inter- 
fere. 

IntercoHlHlon (iu-tSr-kom'mon), v.i. [Prefix 
fhfer, and com?non.] 1. To share or pai’tici- 
patewith others; to feed at the same table. 
Bacon. — 2. To graze cattle in a common 
pasture; to use a common with others, or 
to possess or enjoy the right of feeding in 
common. 

Common because of vicinage, or neighbourhood, 
is where the inhabitants of two townships which lie 
contigiioii.s to each other, have usually intercom- 
maned with one another, Blackstone.. 

Intercommonage Chi-t6r-konPmon-aj ), n. 
Mutual commonage ; a mutual privilege 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of two or more 
contiguous m aiiors or townships of pasturing 
their cattle promiscuously in the commons of 
each other. 

Inter commoner (m-tdr-kom'mon-6r), n. 
Joint communicant. Gataker. 
Intercommune (inTdr-kom-mun")v.-i. [Pre- 
fix inter, and conwinne.] In Scots law, to 
hold mutual communication or intercourse; 
as, to intercomnmne with rebels.— Leiters 
of inter comnmnvng, letters from the Scotch 
privy - council, prohibiting all and sundry 


w, zi'ig; wh, ichig; zh, a.eure,— See Key 
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fronj any kind of intercourse or com- 

Uiiirjieation ’witli the persons tliereby de- 
uouneed, under pain of being re,pitled as 
art and in their crimes, mid dealt with 
accordingly. 

In thu year x<ai^ldi&rs of tniercomnmnin<r yttito. 
twbiiiilied: Hatiavt. 

Intercommiini0ahle(in'te3gipm*inu"iii-k 

- bl), ft. That may be mutually commuiu- 
oateil Colerkl(j(s. 

Intei*conimuiiicate(iu't6r-kom-nm"iu-kat), 
v.l [Prefix mter, and co'immmiaaie. ] lo 
communicate mutually; to hold mutual 
communication. 

mtercommuHicatioii ( in ' tdr-kom-mu ni- 
kfi^shon), n. Beciprooal communication. 

The free intercoinmunicaiion between the basal 
spaces into which the auricles open and from which 
tJic arteries proceed. Owm. 

Intercommunion (iiyter-konMnu'^tii-on), n. 
[Prefix mte 7 \ and co-nwimiimi.} Mutual coin- 
m tuiion ; as, ?ui iiitefcoinivniu'tiion of deities, 
intercommunity (in't6r-kom^mu"ni-ti), n. 
[Prefix into', and 1, A mutual 

communication or community. ‘Intercom- 
munity of various sentiments.' Lowth.— 

2. The state of living or existing together in 
harmony. 

Admitting each other’s pretensions, there must 
needs be ainongsi: them perfect harmony and inUr- 
communiiy. IVarhtrtoft. 

IntercompaTison (m'tdr-kom-par'i-son}, n. 
Mutual comparison, as between the various 
individuals or pai’ts forming one thing or 
body and the corresponding individuals or 
parts of another. 

Iiitercoatineiital (in'ter-kon-ti-neut'''al), 
Subsisting between different continents; 
as, an hite-r'ctmtincntod ocean; mtereonti- , 
nental trade, ; 

Intercostal (iTi46r-kost'al), a. [Pr., from 
L. itUci\ between, and costa, a rib. ] In anat 
placed or lying between the ribs; as, an ru- 
termstal muscle, artery, or vein. 

Intercostal (in-ter-kost^al), n. In mat. a 
part lying between the ribs. 

Intorcostales (i]i't6r-kost-a'dez), n. pi. In 
anat. the name given to two sets of muscles 
between the ribs, the external and internal. 
Intercourse (in46r«kdrs), 7i. [B. iniercursus, 
from intermirro— inter, between, and eurvo, 
to run.} 1, Connection by reciprocal action 
or dealings between persons or nations; in- 
terchange of thought and feeling; communi- 
cation; commerce; association; eommnnion; 
as, to have mnchfufercorrm together. ‘This 
sweet intereQwm: of looks and smiles/ 
Milton. ‘The di’eary intercom'se of daily 
life/ Wordmorth.-^^. Sexual connection.-— 

S YN. Communication, coniinerce, commun- 
ion, association, fellowship, familiarity, ac- 
fluaintance. 

Intercross (in-tSr-kros^), ut [PreAxinter, 
among, and cross.] To cross imitnally; to 
cross one another, as lines ; specitically, in 
Mol. to fertilize by impregnation of one 
species or vaziety by means of another. 
Danoin. 

Intercross (in-terdcrosO. u.t. In biol. to be- 
come impregnated by a different variety or 
. species, nnd in the case of hermaphrodites 
by a different individual. 

All hermaphrodites do occasionally intercross. 

Panuin. 

Intercross (in't^r-kros), n. An instance of 
cross-fertilization. 

Intercurt (m-terdcex''), n.i. [liAnteTcuTro, 
to run between. See Intehcoubse.] To 
intervene. ^ 

So that there infercnrm sin in the acting thereof. 

Shelton, ■. 

Intercurrenoe (in-t6r-kuTens), ?i. [From 
L, intercurrens, int&reurrentis, ppr. of wi- 
• tereurrp. See iNTElicotrnsE. ] A passing or 
running between; oecurreiice. Boyle. 

Inter current (in-t^r-kuTent), a. fb. inter., 
cnrrem, intercurroitis, ppr, of iniercurro, 
to run between. See Intercourse. ] i. Enn- 
uing between or among; occurring between; 
intervening. ' Tritercurrent passages.' Bar- 
row.— 2. ziterm applied to cerkin 

fevers and otiier diseases wliich occur spor- 
adically during the prevalence of epidemic 
or endemic diseases, or complicate by their 
occurrence the history of any particular 
case of disease. 

Intercutaneous (iu4er-IcG-ta''ne-us), a. 
(Trellx int£7% between, and eutaneous.l Be- 
ing within or under the skin. 

Interda&ll (in-t6r-clash0, u. t [ Freflx inter, 
between, and dash. ] To dash at intervals ; 
to intersperse. [Bare.] 

A prologue interda^fted with many a stroke. 

CoTuper. 


Fate, fEr, fat, ffj.Il; 


Inter dealt (in-ter-dsi), n. [Prefix niter’, 
between, among, and deal. ] Mutual deal- 
ing; traffic. ‘The tmling zind 
with other nations.' Spemer. 

Interdentel, Interdentil (in-t6r-den'fcel, 
in-tar-denTii), ri. [Prefix inter, between, 
and dentil.} In arch, the space between two 
dentels or dentils. 

Interdependence, Interdependency (m'- 
ter-de-pend"ens, in''t6r-de-pend"eu-si ), n. 
Mutual dependence. 

The philosophers of this school do not feel any ad- 
miration at the survey of the comprehensive inter- 
dcpendeftcies wliich zoology and physiology have 
brought into view, li'heivell. 

Interdependent ( in'ter-de'pend"enfe ), a. 
[Ih’efix into', between, among, and aepeu' 
dent.} Mutually dependent. ‘This infinite 
variety of causes and results, all interde- 
pendent on each other.’ Edin. Rev. 
Interdict (in-ter-dikt^), v.t [L. interdico, \ 
interdictuni — inter, between, and dieo, to j 
speak.] I To malje the subject of an inter- 
dict or prohibition ; to debar by interdict ; 
to forbid; to prohibit. ‘Charged not to 
touch the interdicted tree.’ Milton. 

The Pluntagenets were interdicted from taxing; 
but they eJaimed the right of begging and borrowing. 
They therefore sometimes begged in a tone not to 
be distinguished from that of a covnniand, and some- 
times borrowed tvith small thought of repaying. 

MctCittilcty, 

Speciflcally — 2. Eccles. to cut off from the 
enjoyment of communion with a church. 

An archbishop may not only excommunicate and 
interdict his suffragans, but his vicar-general may do 
the same. Aylijffe. 

\ Syn. To forbid, prohibit, inhibit, proscribe. 
Interdict (in'ti^r-dikt), n. [1. mte^’dietmii, 
from interdico, to forbid, to interdict. See 
the verb.] 1, Prohibition; a prohibiting 
order or decree. 

No interdict 

Defends the touching of these viands pure. Milton. 

2. In the R. Gath. CA. an ecclesiastical cen- 
sure consisting in a papal prohibition of the 
performance of divine service, and the ad- 
ministration of religious rites to particular 
persons or in particular places, or both. 
The pope has sometimes laid a wliole king- 
dom under an interdict -~Z, In iS^cote law, 
an order of the Court of Session, or of an infe- 
rior court, pronounced on cause shown, for 
stopping any act or proceedings complained 
of as illegal or wron^ul: corresponding to 
an i^ijnnction in Englisli law. I'he interdict 
is obtained in the Court of Session on pre- 
senting what is termed a bill of suspension 
and interdict to the lord ordinary on the 
bills. It may be resorted to as a remedy 
against all encroachments either on property 
or possession ; and is a protection against 
any unlawful proceeding. See Suspension. 
Interdiction (in4er-diidsliony n. [L. inter- 
dictio, interdictionis, from interdico. See 
Interdict,] 1. The act of interdicting; pro- 
hibition; prohibiting decree; curse. 

^ The truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accursed. SAaib. 

^ , Sternly he pronounc’d 
The tigia interdiction, Avhkh resounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear, MiUott, 

2, In BcoU law,% system of judicial or of 
%'oiuntary restraint, provided for those who 
from weakness, fjiciiity, or pi'ofusion, are 
liable to imposition. It is judicially im- 
posed by sentence of the Court of Session, 
generally proceeding on an action at the in- 
Btance of a near kinsman of the facile pei'- 
son on proper evidence of the facility of the 
party, or voluntarily imposed by the party 
himself, who execute.? a bond binding him- 
self to do nothing that will affect his estate 
without the consent of certain persons 
named. 

Interdictive (in-tSr-dik4iv), a. Having 
power to prohibit. ‘ That interdictive sen- 
tence/ Milton, 

Interdictory (in-tfer-dik'to-ri), a. Serving 
to interdict or prohibit. 

Interdiffuse (in’ter-dif-fua'0> I’o diffuse 
or spread among or between. Morth Brit. 
i?ez). [-Eare.] 

Interdigital (in-ter-cli'jit-al), a. [Prefix 
i7iter, and digital.} In mat. being between 
the fingers, as the webwdiich forms the wing 
■■• of nbat. 

' Interdigitate (in-t^r-dTjit-at), v.t. To in- 
i sert between the fingers; to interweave. I 
[Eare.] 

Interd'igitate (in-ter-di'jit-at), v.i. To be 
interwoven; to commingle; to run into each 
other, like the fingers when those of one 
hand are inserted between those of the 
otlier. 


true delinition of a plant ami animal interdigitate, 

' so to speak, in that low department of the orgrtanic 
'ivoricl from wliich the two great branches rise .and 
diverge. Frqf. Owen. 

Interdlgitation (in-t6r-di'jit-a"shon), n, 

1. The act of inserting between the fingers, 
or of inserting the fingers of one hand be- 
tween those of another; hence, interznix- 
ture; the state of being inextricably inter- 
woven or running into each other, as is the 
case with the characters of the lowest 
classes of fzlants and animals; intermixture. 

2. In anat. the spaces between the fingers, 
or between processes shaped like fingers. 

Interduce (in’ter-dus), 7i. In carp, an in- 
tertie. See Intertie. 
laterequinoctial (in'ter-e-kwi-nok"shal), a. 
[Prefix inter, and equinoctial.} Coming be- 
tween the equinoxes, 

Sf)riiig and autumn I have denominated equinoc- 
tial periods. Summer and winter I have called iu- 
tereqjiinoctial intervals. Asiatic Researches. 

Interess,t v.t. To interest; to concern; to 
affect. 

But that the dear republick, 

Our sacred laws and ju.st authority, 

Are interess'd therein, I should be silent./?, yonson. 

Iliteresse,t ri. Interest; right or title to. 

But wote thou this, thou hardy Titanesse, 

That not the worth of any living wight 
May ciialleng-e aught in heaven’s interesse. 

Spenser. 

Interest (in'ter-est), n. [O.Fr. interest, Fr. 
intSrM, from L. interest, it concerns, it is of 
importance, from L. interesse, to be between, 
to be of importance — inter, between, and 
esse, inf. of siwi, to be,] 1, Excitement of 
feeling, whether pleasant or painful; con- 
ceim; sympathy; regard; as, to take a great 
interest in a story; to feel a deep inferesf in 
a person.— 2. Advantage; good; as, private 
interest, public interest. 

Divisions hinder the common interest and public 
good. Sir W. Temple. 

3. Influence with a person, especially with 
persons ill power. 

He knew his sufficient to procure the office* 

Rambler. 

4. Share; portion; part; participation in 
value; a.?, he has parted with Ids intetest 
in the stocks, —5. In law, ejiattel real, as a 
lease for years, or a future ektate; tilso, my 
estate, right, or title in reality,— fi. Eegard 
to private profit. 

"When interest calls off all her sneaking bsij^i.^ Fope. 

7. Premium paid for the use of moneyr'the 
profit per cent, derived from money lent or 
property used by another person, or from 
debts remaining uzipaid. The money lent 
or due is called the pjmcipal, the sum 
paid for it the interest. The interest of ; 
£100 for one year is called the rate par cent. 
— Simple inteivst is that which arises from 
the principal sum ovily. —Compoitnd interest 
is that which arises from the principal with 
the interest added. Hence— 8. Any surplus 
advantage. 

With all speed, 

You shall have your desires with interest. Skai. 
^To make interest for a person, to secure 
influence on his behalf. 

l made interest vt'^fx Mr. Blogg the beadle to have 
him as a minder. Dickens, 

Interest {iiTt6r-est),z>.f. [From the noun.] 

1. To engage the attention of ; to awaken 
conceni in; to excite emotion or passion in, 
usually in favour of, but sometimes against 
a person or thing: often with reflexive pro- 
noun; as, a narration of suffering interests 
us in favour of the sufferezv It is followed 
by in or for; as, we ai’e intei'csted in the 
narration, but /o?* the sufferer. 

To love our native country, , . . to be interested 
in its concerns, is natural to all men. Dry den. 

This was a goddess who used to interest herself in 
marriage, Addison. 

2. t To be mixed lip with; to be concerned 
with; to concern; to affect. 

Or rather, gracious sir. 

Create me to this glory, since my cause 
Doth this lair quarrel. ■.■Rord,-. 

3. To give an interest or share in, as Christ 
by his atonement has interested believers in 
the blesisings of the covenant of grace.— 
At To i>lace or station among. ‘ I^iterested 
him among the gods.’ Ckapnimi. 

Interest t (in'ter-est), u.i To be interesting. 
Interested (m't6r-est-ed),^>. and a. 1. Hav- 
ing an interest or share; having money in- 
volved; as, one interested in the hinds.— 

2. Affected; moved; having the passions ex- 
cited; as, one interested by a story.— 3, Con- 
cerned in a cause or in consequences; liable 
to be biassed by personal considerations; as, 
an interested witness.— A Too regardful of 


The groups of characters that are e.<;sentjal to the 
me, met, Mr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti,, Sc. abttnc; y. Sc. fey. 
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profit; cliioUy concerned for one’s own pri- 
vate advantage. 

Ill successes did not discourage that ambitious and 
people, " Arbuthnot. 

Interesting (ia’t6r-est-mg), a, Engagiiig 
the attention or curiosity; exciting or 
adapted to excite emotions or iiassioiis; as, 
Ail! interesting 

The history of the factions which, towards the close 
of the reign of Elizabeth, divided her court and her 
council, though pregnant with instruction, is by no 
means oV pleasing, Macatelay. 

■—Interesting situation, a fashionable peri- 
phrasis for pregnancy. 

Interestingly (in'ter-est-ing-li), adv. In an 
interesting manner. 

Interestingness (in't6r-est-ing-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of iieing interesting. 
Ad, Smith. 

Interfacial (in-ter-fa'shi-al), a. [Prefix in- 
ter, suk\ facial,] liigeoni. included between 
two faces; thus, an interfaciaC angle is 
formed by the meeting of two planes. 
Interfere (in-ter-fei'0, pret. &pp, inter- 
fered; ppr. interfering. [O.B’r. entnferir, 
to exchange blows— L, inter, between, and 
ferio, to strike,] 1. To interpose; to inter- 
meddle; to enter into or take a part in the 
concerns of others. 

So cautiou.s were our ancestors in conversation, as 
never to inteyfere with party disputes in the state, 

2. To clash ; to come in collision ; to be in 
opposition ; as, the claims of two nations 
interfere. 

Their commands may Smalridge. 

S. In/ameri/, to strike the hoof or shoe of 
one hoof against the fetlock of the opposite 
leg, and break the skin or injure the flesh: 
said of a horse.— 4. In physics, to act reci- 
procally upon each other so as to modify 
the effect of each, by augmenting, diminish- 
ing, or nullifying it: said of waves, rays of 
light, heat, sound, and the like. 
Interference (in-t6r-fer' ens), n. 1. The act 
or condition of intermeddling; interposition. | 


What I have here said of the mter/erence of foreign 
princes is only the opinion of a private individujil. 

Bw'ke. 

2. A clashing or collision; the act of coming 
into violent contact with; specifically, in 
farriery, a . striking of one foot against the 
other.— 3. In physics, the mutual action of 
waves of any kind (whether those in water, 
or souml, heat, or light waves) upon each 
other, by which, in certain circumstances, 
the vbirations and their effects are increased, 
diminished, or neutralized. The term was 
first employed by Dr. Young to express 
certain phenomena wdiich result from the 
mutual action of the rays of light on each 
other. When two minute pencils of light, 
radiating from two different luminous 
points, and making a small angle with each 
other, fall upon the same spot of a screen 
or a piece of paper, they are found to act 
upon each other, producing different effects, 
which depend upon certain differences be- 
tween the lengths of the two pencils. In 
some eases the pencils illuminate the paper 
or screen more strongly than either would 
have done singly, and sometimes they de- 
stroy eacli other’s effects and produce a 
black spot or fringe. The phenomena of 
the interference of rays have been explained 
in accordance wth the undulatory theory 
of light, and furnish a strong argument in 
favour of that theory. 

Interferer J^in-t6r-fer^6r), n. One who or 
that which interferes. 

Interfering (in-ter-fer'ing), a. 1. Trone or 
given to intermeddle; as, a person of an in- 
terfering disposition.— 2. In physics, acting 
mutually or reciprocally, as two waves of 
light, sound, or heat, in augmenting, dimin- 
ishing, or destroying the effect of each other. 
See iNTEMEEEilCliJ. 

mterferingly (in-t^r-fer^ing-li), adv. In 
an interfering manner; by interference. 
Intei-fluent, Interfluous (in-tei’^fla-ent, in- 
t^r'liu-us), a. [L. interfluens, inter jluentis, 
mterfiims, from interfluo, to flow between— 
inter, between, and yhm, to flow.] Flowing 
between. 

Interfold (in-ter-fold'), uf. To fold mutu- 
ally; to clasp mutually. ' With hands m- 
terf aided.* Longfellm. 

Interfoiiaceoxis ( in - t^r- f o ' li-tV-'shus ), a. 
[Trefix inter, between, nadfoliaceous (which 
sec).] Ill hot being between opposite leaves, 
but placed alternately with them; as, inter- 
foliaceous flowers or peduncles, 
laterfoliate (in-ter-foTi-at), v.t. [L. inter, 
between, and /oil mm, a leaf.] To interleave. 


So much (improvement of a book) as I conceive is 
necessary, I will take care to .send you u'ith your 
interfoliated copy. Enelyn. 

Interfretted (in-tcr-fret^ed), a. In her. in- 
terlaced: applied to any 
bearings linked together, 
one within the other, as 
keys interlaced in the 
bows, or one linked into 
the other. 

Interfulgent (in-ter-fuV- 
jent), a. (L. interfulgens, 
interfulgentis, ppr. of m- 
terfulgeo, to shine be- 
tween — inter, between, Three crescents 
and ftdgeo, to shine.] interfretted. 
Siiinhig between. jEfftifc.?/. 

Interfuse (in-ter-fuz'), v.t. pret. &pp. inte?’- 
f used; ppr. interfusing. [L, pp. 

of interfundo, to pour bdUveen— inter, be- 
tween, and f undo, to pour.] 1. To pour or 
spread between or among. 

The ambient air, wide interfttsed. 
Embracing" round this florid earth. Alilton. 

2. To mix up together; to associate; to make 
interdependent. H. Spencer, 

Interfusion (in-ter-fu'zhon), n. [1. imUr- 
fusio, vnterfusionis, from interfundo. See 
Interfuse.] Act of pouring or spreading 
between; the act of mixing up together or 
associating. Coleridge. 

Interganglionic (in-t6r-gang'gli-ou"ik), a. 
[Prefix inter, and ganglionic.] In anat. 
lying or situated between ganglia : specifi- 
cally applied to nervous cords placed be- 
tween and uniting ganglia. Dunglxson. 
Intergatoryt (in-ter^ga-to-ri), n. Interro- 
gatory. 

Let us go in ; 

And charge «s there upon intergatoyies. 

And we will answer all things faithfully. Shah. 

Interglacial (in-ter-gia^slii-al), a. [Prefix 
inter, and glacial.] In geol. formed or oc- 
curring between two periods of glacial ac- 
tion. 

In intEyglacial beds (in Scotland) we get the niaiu- 
moth, the reindeer, the urus, the horse, and the 
Irish deer. y antes Geikie. 

Interhsemal, IntertiemaT (in-t6r-he'mal), 
a. [Prefix inter, and hmmal.] In anat situ- 
ated between the htemai processes or spines. 
—InterhmyMtl spines, a term applied to tliose ^ 
dermal bones which support the rays of the I 
fms on the lower part of the fish. They are 
inserted deeply into the flesh between the 
luemal spines. 

Interim (in'ter-im), n. [L.] 1. The mean- 
time; time intervening. 

I a heavy mteHni shall support. 

By his dear absence. Shak. 

2. The name given to a decree of the Em- 
peror Charles V., by which he intended to 
reduce to harmony the conflicting opinions 
of tile Protestants and Eoman Catliolics. 

The enactments of the Interim were intended only 
to remain in force till some delimtive settlement could 
be niade. Brande Cox. 

Interim (InT^r-im), a. Belonging to or con- 
nected with an intervening period of time; 
temporary; as, an interim order.— Interim 
decree, in Scots laio, a decree disposing of 
part, of a cause, but leaving the remainder 
unexhausted. 

Interimist (in'ter-im-ist), 71 . Ecoles. a lu- 
theran who accepted the Interim. 
Interimistic (inTer-im-ist'flli:), a. Pertain- 
ing to or existing during an interim. Quax't. 
Rev. [Bare.] 

Interior (in-teTi-er), a. [L. eompar., inner, 
interior.] 1. Internal; being within any 
limits, inclosure, or substance : opposed to 
exterior or superficial; as, the apart- 

ments of a house ; the interior ornaments; 
the interior surface of a hollow ball ; the 
interior parts of the earth. 

Aiming", belike, at your interior hatred, 

That in your outward action shows itself. Shak. 

2. Inland; remote from the limits, frontier, 
or shore; as, the fntenor parts of a country, 
state, or kingdom,— IJite?'ior angles, ingeom. 
the angles made within any figure by the 
sides of it. In a triangle a Bh, the two 
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angles A and D are called interior and oppo- 
site angles in respect of the angle 

CBb. "Wlien a straight line bf falls upon 




two parallel lines ab and CP, the angles 
A<3H, BGtH and G HC, OHP are called mte- 
rior angles, and the angles EGB, E(i A exte- 
rior angles. Also, A<3H, BGH arc termed 
interior adjacent a^ujlcs, in respect of EGA, 
EGB, and GHG, GHP interior and opposite 
angles.— IntenoT planets, in astA'on. the 
planets between tlm earth’s orbit and the 
sun.— Jrnte?-tor screio, a screw cut on the 
interior surface of anything hollow, as a 
nut or taphole. 

Interior (in-te'ri-er), n. 1. Tlie internal part 
of a thing; the inside. 

The fool multitude, that choose by show, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pries not to the interior. Shak, 

2. The inland part of a country, state, or 
kingdom. — 3. The name given in some coun- 
tries, as France, to the deiiartment of gov- 
ernment having charge of home affairs; the 
home department. ‘ Minister of the Xnte- 
7 'ioT.* Edin. Rev. 

Interiority (in-te'ri-oi-^i-ti), n. The quality 
of being interior. 

Interiorly (in-teTi-or-li), adv. Internally; 
inwardly. Eomie. 

Interjacence,Iiiterjacency(in-ter-ja'sens, 
in-t^r-ja'sen-si), 71 . [See INTERJACENT.] 1. A 
lying or being between; intervention; as, 
the vnterjacency of the Tweed between Eng- 
land and Scotland. Rale.— 2. That which 
lies between. [Bare.] 

Its fluctuations are but luotions, which winds, 
storms, shores, and every inierjaaucy irreffiilate-s. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Interjacent (in-ter-jil'sent), a. [L mter- 
jacens, interjacentis, ppr, of ixiterjaceo, to 
lie between— fnfer, between, and jaceo, to 
lie.] Lying or being between; intervening; 
as, witejyacewi isles. 

Inter j angle (in-ter-j ang'gl),"y. i. [Prefix wif er, 
and ja7igle.] To make a dissonant, harsh 
noise one with another. ‘ The divers dis- 
agreeing cords of mterjangling ignorance. * 
Raniel. 

Interject (in-ter-jektO, v.t. [L. mteiiicia, 
mte7’jectum—mter, between, and jacio, to 
throw.] To throw between; to throw in 
between other things; to insert. 

I did visit the same ambassador . . . and saluted 
him as by express commandment; interjecting 
words of mine own gladness. Watton. 

Interject (in-ter-jektO, v.i. To come be- 
tween; to interpose. 

The confluence of soldiers interjecting, rescued 
him. Back. 

Interjection (in-t^r-jek'shon), 7 i. [L. inter- 
jectio, mterjectionis, from interjicio. See 
Interject.] 1 . The act of throwing between. 
‘The inter jection of laughing.’ Bacon.— 

2. A word, in speaking or writing, thrown in 
between words connected in construction, 
to express some emotion or passion, as ex- 
clamations of joy, grief, astonishment, &c, ; 
as, ‘ These were delightful days, but, alas, 
they are no more.’ 

Interjectionad (in-ter-jek'shon-al), a. l. 
Tlirown in between other words or phrases; 
as, an mterjectional remark.— 2. Partaking 
of the character of an interjection; consist- 
ing in or characterized by interjections or 
involuntary exclamations ; as, language in 
its origin is by some supposed to have been 
mtei'jecUonal. 

Interjectionally (in-tfer-jek'sbon-al-ii), adv. 
In an inter jectional manner; as an inter- 
jection. 

Interjectionary (in-ter-jek'shon-a-il), a. 
Same as l7iterjeciio7ial. 

Interjoin (in-ter-join'), v.t. [Prefix mter, 
and join,] To join mutually; to intermarryv 
[Bare.] 

So fellest foes ... shall grow dear friends 
And inierfoin their issues. Shak. 

Illterjoist (in'tdr- joist), n. [Prefix inter, 
and joist] In arch, the space or interval 
hotweeii two joists. 

Interjunction (in-ter-jungk'slion), -n. [Pre- 
fix i7ite7% and junctioxi.] A mutual joining. 
Interknit (in-t6r-nit0, U.t [Prefix mter, 
and ImiL] To knit together. 

Iixterlmowt (in-ter-no'), ^.t [Prefix iwtfir, 
and Arwo'oi. ] To know imitinilly. 

How familiarly do these prophets interkneno one 
anotherl Bp. Hail, 

Interknowledge (m-t6r-noVej), n. [Prefix 
inter, among, and knoxcledgc,] Mutual know- 
ledge. [Bare.] 

All nations have ititerknoiuledge one of another. 

Bacon. 

Interlace (in-t6r-Ias'}, v.t. pret. & pp. inter-, 
laced; ppr. ixiterlacing. [Prefix inter, and 
lace.] To intermix; to put or insert one 


oh, chain; Cli, So. loch; g, Sfo; j,job; ii, Fr. ton; ng, sm^; Am, then; th, thin.; w, tdg; wh, tchig; zh, aznre.— See Key. 
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iliin;? with another. ^ InUdacing some 

erroiu’ JImjward. 

The epic way is everywhere {itieylace{iv;ix\i dia- 
%ite. Drjden, 

Interlace (In-t^^r-ias'), v.i To be intermixed ; 
to intersect. arah&B, in arch. 
circwlar arches which intersect each other, 



Intt.’rlficing’ Arclie-s, Norwich Cathedr«-il. 


as in the figure. They are frequent in ar- 
cades in the Noiman style of the twelfth 
century. 

Interlaced (in-ter-lastO, pp. In her. same 
as Interfretted. 

Interlacement (in-t^r-lashnent), ?i. Inter- 
mixture or insertion within. 

Interlaid (in- ter4ad'),i^f>. [Prefix tuter, and 
laid] Laid or placed between or among. 

Interlamlnated (in-t6r-la'mui-at-ed), pp. 
[I. intaf\ between, and Imnina, a plate.] 
Placed between lamince or plates; inclosed 
by lamiine. 

Interlaminatioa (in*t6r-la'min-a"shon), 

The state of being interlaininated. 

Interlapse (in-ter-laps'), n. [Prefix iMer, 
and /(ijpse.l The lapse or flow of time be- 
tween two events; interval, ‘A short ioiter- : 
lapue <d time.* Harvey. i 

Interlard (in-tdr-liirdO, v.t. [Prefix inter, , 
and lurd.] 1. Primarily, to mix fat with ' 
lean; lienee, to interpose; to insert between. 

Jests should bq; znier^arded^ after the Persian cus- 
tatn, by ajjes yomij^ and old. Carmt. 

2, To mix ; to diversify by mixture ; as, his 
discourse was copiously interlarded With 
oaths. 

They interlard their native drinks with choice 

Of strong-est brandy. y.PkiUps. 

Interlay (in-ter-Ia'), r). t. pret. pp, inter- 
Iftid; ppw intedaying. [Prefix inier, and 
lay. 1 To lay or place among or between. 

Interleaf (in'terdef), n. [Prefix inter, and 
leaf.] A leaf inserted between other leaves; 
a blanlc leaf inserted. 

Interleave (in46otNlev'), ut. pret. & pp. in- 
taieamd; interleaving. [Prefix inter, ■ 
and Uaf.] To insert a loaf; to insert a blank 
leaf or blank leaves in a book between other 
leaves. i 

An interleaved copy of Bailey’s Dictionary, in folio, , 
he (Johnson) made the repository of the several, ar* 
tides. StYjf. ITinvkim. 

Interlihel (in-ier-irbel), v.t. [Prefix inter, 
am] libel] To libel mutually or reciprocally. , 
Bacon. 

Interlignium (in-tCr-lig'ni-um), 7i. [Prefix ' 
inter, and lignum, wood. ] In arch the i 
space between the ends of the tie-beams, i 

Interline (in-ter-Iin'). 'e.t pret. & pp inter- 
lined; ppr. interlining. [Prefix inter, and 
line.] 1. To write or print in alternate lines; 
a.Si to mtc'rline Latin and Euglisli, LooJee. 

2. To write or print between the lines of, as 
of something already written or priuted. 

Interlineal (in-ter-Jin'e-al), a. Petween 
lines; interlineary. 

Interlinear, Interlineary (in-tMn'e-er, 
in-ter-lin'^-a-ri), a. [Prefix inter, and linea7\] 
Written or printed between lines before 
written or printed. the 
Hamiltonian system of teaching languages, 
by using texts with interlined translations. 

Xnterlinearly (in-tSr-iinT-^r-H), aiiv. In an 
interlinear maimer; by interlineation. 

IriterHneary (in-tSrdin'e-a-rl), n. A book 
having insertions between the lines, ‘The 
infinite helps of iriteidinearies.* MiUo7i. 
[Raa-e.] 

Interlineation, (iti-ter-iin'e-a^shon), n. [Pre- 
fix inter, and li7ieatwn.] 1. The act of in- 
serting words or lines between lines before 
written or printed.— 2. The words, passage, 
or line inserted between lines before written 
or printed; specifically, in law, an alteration 
of a written instrument, and insertion of 
any matter after it is engrossed. 

Interlink (in-tor-lingk'), v,t. [Prefix wter, 
and link.] To connect by uniting links ; to 
join one chain to another. 

These are two chains winch ate iulerlz'nkedfV/hich 
contain, and ate at the same time contained. 

, „ Zhyden. 


Interlink (inTer-lingk), n. An intermediate 
link; an intermediato step in a process of 
reasoning. 

Interlobular {in-t6ivlobTi-16r), «. [Prefix 
inter, and lobular.] Being between lobes, 
Interiocation (in'tfir-16-]£a"shoii), 7i. [Prefix 
i7itei% and location.] A placing between; 
interposition. 

Your eclipse of the .sun is caused by an ifiterleca- 
tion of tlie moon betwixt the earth and the sun. 

J)UCking/iavi. 

Interlock (in-t^r-Iok'), v.i. [Prefix i7ite7\ 
and loch ] To unite, embrace, communicate 
with, or How into each other.— Jnterlooking 
signals, railway signals mechanically con- 
nected in such a manner that when one of 
tiiem is set in any particular tvay the requi- 
site sigjial is by the same action made by 
the other or the others. 

Interlock (in -ter-lokO, To intermix and 

lock together firmly; to lock one in another 
fi nn ly. ‘ AEy lady with her fingers interlocked. ’ 
Ten'iiyson. 

Interlocution (in'ter-l6-ku"ahon), 7i. [L, 
inteiioGutio, i7iterlocuUo7m, from vnteiio- 
quor, to speak between— rnier, between, and 
loguor,to speak.] 1. Dialogue; conference; 
interchange of speech. 

It (reliearsal of tlie Psalms) is done hy i»/erli>cu- 
tiofi, and with a mutual return of sentences from 
side to side. Hooker. 

2. In law, an intemediate act or decree be- 
fore final decision. Hence—S, Intermediate 
discussion or argument. 

Interlocutor (iii-t^r-lokilt-er), n, [L. inter- 
loqiior, interlociitus, to speak between. See 
iNTBRiiOOUTioN.] 1. One who speaks in a 
dialogue; one who takes part in a conversa- 
tion. 

The interlocutors in tlds dialogue are Socrates, and 
one Minos, an Athenian, iris acquaintance. Bentley. 

2. In Scots law, a judgment or sentence 
pronounced in the course of a suit, but 
which does not finally determine the cause. 
The term, however, in Scotch practice, is 
applied indiscriminately to the judgments 
or orders of any court of record, whether 
tiiey exhaust the question at issue or not. 
Interlocutory (in-ter-lo'ku-to-ri), a. [Pr. 

^ mterlomtoire. See Interlocution.] l. Con- 
sisting or partaking of the character of dia- 
logue, 

There are several inta'locutory discmrs&B in the ; 
Holy Scriptures. Fiddes. 

2, In law, intermediate; not final or defini- | 
tive: commonly applied to an order, sen- I 
tence, decree, or judgment given in an in- 
termediate stage of a eanse, or on some 
intermediate question before the final deci- 
sion. 

Interlocutory (in-ter-lo'ku-to-ri), n. A di- 
gression or discussion interpolated into a 
discourse. 

Iiiterlocutrice, Interlocutrix (in-tor-io'- 
kii-tris, in-ter-loku-triks), 7i. A female in- 
terlocutor. 

Interlope (in- ter-lopO, v.i. pret. & pp. w- 
tcrloped; ppr. interloping, [li’rom D. ente^'r 
looper, a smuggler or smuggling vessel— Fr. 
entre, between, and D. loogjen, Q. Iaufe7i, to 
leap, to run, Sc, loup, E. to leap. See Leap.] 
To run between parties and intercept the 
advantage that one should, gain from the 
otlier; to traffic without a proper license; to 
forestall; to run into a biisuiess in w'hich 
one has no right. 

The patron is desired to leave off tl)is interloping 
trade, or admit the knights of the industry to their 
share, Tatter. 

Interloper (in-ter-lop'dr), n. One who in- 
terferes wrongfully or officiously; one who 
enters a country or place to trade without 
license; one who intrudes himself into a 
station to which he has no right claim, ‘The 
untrained man, .... the interloper as to 
the professions.’ Is. Tayh7\ 

Interlucatet (in-ter-lukat), v,t [L. inUr- 
luco, %7%te7i%iQatU7n, to let the light through 
—filter, between, and lux, lucis, light.] To 
let in light to by cutting aw’ay branches of 
trees. Coclceiwn. 

IUterlucationt(in'tSr-lu-ktV''shon),n. [L. in- 
teiiucatio, i7Xteflucatio7iis, from mterluco. 
See Intbrlucatb.] The act of thinning a 
wood to let in light. JSIvely7i. 

Interluceut (in-t6r-ld^sent), a. [1. mterlu- 
oe?ia, i7iterluQentis, ppr. of interluceo, to 
shine tlirough— mter, between, and luceo, 
to shine.] Shining between. 

Interlude (in'ter-liid), n. [L.L. mterhtdium, 
an interlude —L, inter, between, and ludus,Sk 
play, from ludo, to play.] 1. An entertain- 
ment exhibited on the stage between the 
acts of a play, or between the play and the 
afterpiece, to amuse the spectators while 


F&te, ffix*, fat, fftU; me, met, hCr; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bjiU; 


the actors take breath and shift their dress, 
or the scenes and decorations are changed. 

2. Tlio first name given to regular dramatic 
compositions in England. Dramas appear 
to have borne this name from tlie time they 
superseded the miracle and mystery plays 
till tlie period of the Elizabethan draina,— 

3. A brief piece of church music, prepared 
or extempore, for the organ, and played 
after each stanza except the last of the 
metrical psalm or hymn. 

Xnterluded (in't^r-lud-ed), a. Inserted or 
made as an interlude; having interludes. 
Interluder (in't6r-liid-er), u. One who per- 
forms in an interlude. [Rare.] 
Interluencjr (in-ter-lu'en-si), n. [From L. 
inte7iuen8, ixiteiiuentis, ppr. of interluo, to 
flow between — mte7\ between, and Im, to 
wash, to lave.} A flowing betrveen; water 
interposed. Hale. [Rare,] 

Interlunar, Interlunary (in-ter-lu'n6r, in- 
ter-lu'na-ri), «. [L. inter, between, and hma, 
the moon.] Belonging to the time when 
the moon, at or near its conjunction with, 
the sun, is invisible. 

When she (the moon) deserts the night. 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. Milton. 

Intermarriage (in-t6r-maTij), n. [Pi’efix 
inter, and marriage. ] Connection by mar- 
riage; marriage between two families, tribes, 
or nations, w’here each taljes one and give.s 
another. 

Inierman-iage of relations, Avhich is .‘io fruitful a 
source of disease and idiotcy. Edec. Re^. 

Intermarry (in-ter-maTz), v.i. pret. & pp. 
mterma'/Tied; ppr, inteimim'rying. [Treffic 
inter, between, among, ajid 7na7ry.] To 
become connected by marriage, as two fa- 
milies, ranks, tribes, or the like. 

About the middle of the fourth century from the 
building- of Rome, it was declared lawful' for nobles 
and plebeians to £7tii/t. 

Intermaxill^ (in't6r-maks-il"le), n. pi. In 
mint, the two bones which are situated be- 
tween the two superior maxiXloo in verte- 
brates. In man and some monkeys the in- 
termaxillie either are never distinct, or im- 
chylose with the maxilhe so early and so 
quickly that the process has never been ob- 
served, Called also Pi'ceixiaxillce. 
Intermaxillary (in-ter-maks'il-Ia-ri), a. 
[BreiXx inte7\ mid maayillanj.] In antzf. be- 
ing between the cheek-bones; pertaining or 
relating to, or connected with, the bone 
called the intermaxillary. 

Intermaxillary (in-tcr-maksll-la-ri), n. In 
anat. the bone wedged in between the two 
supez-ior maxillary bones, which supports 
the upper incisors. See Intermaxilla?, 
Intermean t (In'ter-men), n. [Prefix inter, 
and 7nean, middle.] Something done in the 
meantime. JB. Jonson. 

Intermeation t (in'tcr-me'zV‘slion),n. [Ji’rem 
L. i'iitoumo, inteT77ieatmn, to pass or flow 
between— 'inter, between, and meo, to go, 
to pass.] A flowing betw’een. Bailey. 
Intermeddle (in-ter-med'l), 'y.i. pret. & pp. 
intermeddled; ppr. inte^nneddling. [Prefix 
inter, and meddle.] To meddle in the af- 
fairs of otlzers, in which one has no concern; 
to meddle officiously; to interfere; to inter- 
pose improperly. 

The practice of Spain hath been, by var and by 
conditions of treaty, to intermeddle with foreign 
.states. , Bacon. ■ 

Intermeddle] (in-tAr-medl), v.t To inter- 
mix; to mingle. ‘To inte7 meddle retired- 
ness with society.' Hall. 

Intermeddler (in-t6r-medfi^r), n. One that 
interposes ofiicioiisly; one who zzieddles or 
intrudes into business to which he has no 
right. ‘Officious inte-rmeddim'.’ Swift. 
Intermeddlesome (in-t6r-medT-sum), a. 
Prone to intermeddle; meddlesome. 
Intermeddlesomeness (in-t^sr-medl-sum- 
nes), n. The quality of being intermeddle- 
■some. '■ 

Intermediacy (in-t6r-me'di-a-si), ii. Inter- 
position; intervention. Derhain. 
Intermedial (in-ter-me''di-al), a. [L. inter- 
medius—iiiter, between, and medius, in the 
middle,] Lying between; inteiwening; hi- 
tervenient, ‘ hiteTmiedial colours.' Mvely7i. 
Intermediant (in-t6r-me'di-an>, a. Lying 
between; intermediate, Blotmt. 
Intermediary (in-t^r-me'di-a-ri), n. [From 
Miteiwadiufe.} One who or that whicli in- 
terposes or is intermediate; an agent inter- 
posed. 

They {.senates} have been instrniHeats, but never 
iniennediuries. Landor. 

Intermediary (in-tdr-me'di-a-ri),ii. l. Lying 
between; intermediate; intervening; as, an 
intermediary project. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abtme; y, So. iey. 
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Is it necessary to remark that the collapse of the 
iniermedteijy parties, which leaves the trunuT^h for 
the Extreme Rifjht or the Extreme 1-eft, can 


counted for only by the particular character of our 
church and her doctrines? Contemporary Rev. 

% In mineral, a term applied to the second- 
ary planes on crystals, intermediate in posi- 
tion hettveen the planes on an edge and 
those on an angle. 

Intermediate (in-ter-me'di-at), a. [Fr. in- 
termediate L. intermedins -~Cntei\ Ijettveen, 
and mediuSe in the middle.] Lying or being 
in the middle place or degree between two 
extremes; intervening; interpo.sed ; as, an 
intermediate space between hills or rivers ; 
intermediaU colours ; man has an inter- 
mediate nature and rank between angels 
and brutes, — Intermediate state, iu theol. 
the condition of disembodied spirits between 
death and the day of judgment, -/nfeme- 
diate terms, in arith. and al(j. the terms of 
a progression or proportion between the 
first and last, which are culled tlie extremes; 
thus in the proportion 2 : 4 : : 6 : 12, four and 
six are the intermediate terms. 
Intermediate (iu-t6r-me'di-rit), n. In chem. 
a substance which is the intermedium or 
means of chemical afHnity, as an alkali, 
which renders oil combinable with water. 
Intermediate t (in-ter-me'di-at), To in- 
tervene; to interpose. ‘ Intermediating au- 
thority.’ Milton. 

Intermediately (in-tfer-me'di-at-li), ade. By 
way of intervention. 

Intermediation ( in-ter-me’di-a^shon ), n. 
Intervention; interposition. Bmice. 
Intermediator (in-ter-me'di-at-er), n. A 
mediator between parties; a mediator. 
Intermedions (in-ter-me'di-us), a. Inter- 
mediate. 

There was nothing tntermedions, or that could 
possiblj' be thrust between them. Cudworth. 

Intermedium ^in-ter-me'di-um), n. [Prefix 
inter, and mediitm.} 1. Intermediate space. 
2. An intervening agent or instrument. 
Interment (in-tk-mer), "y.t. [Prefix witer, 
md mall; Fr. e7iiremeler.'\ To intermix or 
intermingle. 

The life of this wretched i-vorld is always inter- 
metled with jnuch bitterness. Rp. Fisher. 

Intermell (in-t<^r-meF), n.i. To interfere; to 
meddle. ‘ Boldly intermell with holy things, ’ 
Marston. 

Interment (in-t6Fment), n. The act of in- 
terring or depositing a dead body in the 
earth; burial; sepulture. 

Ihtermention (in-ter-men’shon), v.t. [Pre- 
fix inter, and mention.'\ To mention among 
other things; to include in mentioning. 
Intermess + (in’t6r-mes), n. A short service 
coming between the parts of a longer or 
. principal one; an intei'lude. Evehjn. 
Intermezzo (in-ter-met' 2 ;d), M. [It.] Inumsic, 
a short composition, generally of a light 
sparkling cliaracter, played between tlie 
parts of a more important work, between 
the acts of a drama, opera, and the like; an 
, interlude. 

Intermieatet (in-t6r-mi'kat), v.i. [L. inter- 
711 icOfto shine nmong— inter, bet ween, among, 
and 7nico, to shine.] To shine between or 
among. Blount 

Intermication (in'ter-mi-ka"shon), 7i. A 
shining between or among. Smart. 
Intermi^ration (in^ter-mi-gra"shon), n. 
[Prefix inter, and 7nig7'atio7i.:\ lleciprocal 
migration; removal from one country to 
another, the inhabitants of one country tak- 
ing the place of those of the other. 
Interminable (in-t6rimin-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and teimiinable; L. mter7mnabilis, 
endless,] 1. Boundless; endless; admitting 
no limit; as, inteiminabU space or duration; 
inteioninable sufferings. ‘The interminahle 
sky.* ThQ7nso7i.-^2. Wearisomely protracted; 
as, intenninaUe discussions. —S yn. Bound- 
less, endless, limitless, illimitable, immea- 
surable, infinite, unbounded, unlimited. 
Interminable (in-ter'min-a-bl), '-a, Hewdiom 
no bound or limit can confine: used by 
Milton as an appellation of the Deity. 

As if they would confine the Interminable, 

And tie him to his own prescript, 

Who made our laws to bind us, not himself, 

Samson Jljronistes. 

Interminableness (in-t6rimin-a-bl-nes), 71 . 
The state of being interminable; endless- 
ness. 

Interminably (in-terimin-a-bli), adv. In an 
iuteminable manner or degree; without 
end or limit, 

Interminate (m-t6rimm-at), a. [L. inter- 
minatu8—m, not, and terminatus, pp, of 
iBrmmo, to bound, to limit, from terminus, 
a boundary. See Term.] Unbounded; un- 


I limited; endless. ‘Sleep tn/onnwafe.’ 
i man, — Interminate decimal, a decimal 
! which may he continued ml infinitum, as a 
i repeater or circulate. Thus ^/reduced to a 
j decimal gives ‘333, &c., carried to infinity; 
i usually written 

j Interminatet (in-fc6rimin-at), r.!?. [L. mfer- 
I minor, interminatus— inter, between, and 
ininor, to threaten,] To menace, JS^>. Hall. 

’ Interminationt (in-Lerimin-a"shon), n. [L. 
mterminatio, inter minatio7m’, from inter- 
77iino7\ See Interminate.] A menace or 
tlireat. 

The terrors of tlie law were the iatermimiian of 
curses upon all those that ever broke any of the 
least commandments. yer. Taylor. 

Intermine (in-ter-mInO, r.t. [Prefix inter, 
and onine.] To intersect or penetrate with 
mines. Hraijton. 


together; to mix up; to intermix. 

I’ll interming'le everything he does 
With Cassio’5 suit. " Shah. 

Intermingle (in-ter-ming'gl), v.i. To be 
mixed or incorporated. 

They will not admit any good part to intertningle 
with them. ' Shah, 

Intermiset (in'ter-miz), 71 . [See Intermit.] 
Interference; interposition. Bacon. 
Intermission (in-t6r-mi'shon), n, [L. viter- 
missio, inte7'missionis, from intei'jnitto, in- 
ter nmsimi. See iNTEKiMiT.J L The act or 
state of intermitting ; cessation for a time ; 
pause; intermediate stop; as, to labour with- 
out inteimiission ; service or business will 
begin after an intermission of one hour. 

Rest or intermission none I find. Miltan. 

Specifically— 2. Ixi7ned. the temporary cessa- 
tion or subsidence of a fever ; the space of 
time between the paroxysms of a disease, 
Intermissio7i is an entire cessation, as dis- 
tinguished from 7'emissio7i or abatement of 
fever,— 3. An intervening period of time. 

But, gentle lieavens, 

Cut short all intermission: front to front, 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself. 

Shah. 

4. The state of being neglected ; disuse : as 
of words. [Rare.] 

Words borrowed of antiquity have the authority of 
years, and out of their intermission do win to them- 
selves a kind of grace-like newness. B. yonson. 

Syn. Interruption, cessation, interval, 
pause, stop, rest. 

Intermissive (in-ter-mis'iv), a. Coming by 
fits or after temporary cessations; not con- 
tinual. 

Make pleasure thy recreation or intermissive re- 
laxation, not thy Diana, life and profession. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Intermit (in-t6r-mit'), v. t pret. & pp. inter- 
7nitted; ppr. intermitting. [L. inte7'miUQ, 
to let go between ; hence, to interrupt the 
continuity of anything— mter, between, and 
mitto, to send.] To cause to cease fora time; 
to interrupt; to suspend or delay. 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 

That needs must light on this ingratitude. Skak. 

Intermit (in-t6r-mit'), a.i. To cease for a 
time; to cease or relax at intervals, as a 
fever; as, a tertian fever intermits every 
other day ; the pulse sometimes inte^miits 
' for a second of time. 

The country parson preacheth constantly ... if 
he at any time: intermit,\t is either for want of health 
or against some great festival, G. Herbert. 

Intermittent (in-ter-mit'ent), a. [L. wifer- 
mitiens, inter mittentis, ppi*. of intermitto. 
See Intermit,] Ceasing at intervals; as, an 
intermittent fever; an mtermittont spring.— 
Intermittent ov interm itting sin'ing, a spring 
which flows for some time and then ceases, 
again begins to flow after a time and again 
ceases, and so on. Such alternations may 
depend directly on the rainfall; but the 
name of mtermittont spring is more pro- 
perly applied to a spring whose periods of 
flowing are pretty regular, and are deter- 
mined by the fact that the water is con- 
veyed from a reservoir in the interior of a 
hill or rising ground by a siphon-shaped 
channel which is able to discharge a greater 
quantity of water than the reservoir re- 
gularly receives. When the cavity is filled 
till the surface of the water is as high as 
the bend of the siphon, the water begins to 
flow and continues till it sinks as low as the 
inner aperture of the siphon, whereupon 
the outflow ceases till the water is again as 
high as the bend of the siplion, and so on, 
Intermittent (m-t6r-mit'ent), 71 . A fever 


which entirely .subsides or ceases at certain 
Intervals. 

The symptoms of intennittents are those of a de- 
cided and completely marked ‘cold stage,’ After 
this occurs the ‘hot stage.* jOttfiglisan. 

Intermitting (in-ter-mit'ing), ppr. and a. 
Ocaaing for a time; pausing.— 
spring. See under Intermittent. 
Intermittingly (iTi-tfer-mitTug-li), In 
an intermittent manner; with intermis- 
sions; at intervals. 

Intermix (in-ter-miksO, v.t. [Prefix inter, 
and miju.] To mix togetlier; to intermingle. 

In yonder spring of roses 

With myrtle, find what to redress 'till noon. 

. Milton. 

I Intermix (in-ter-miks'), v.i. To be mixed 
together; to be intermingled. 
Intermixedly (in-ter-mika'ed-li), adD. In 
an intermi-xed manner; ivitli intenni.xture; 
indiscriminately. Locke. 

Intermixture (in-t6r-miks'tur), n. [Prefix 
inter, and mixture,] 1. A mass foi’ined by 
mixture; a mass of ingredients mixed.— 

2. Admixture; something additional min- 
gled in a mass. 

In this height of impiety there wanted not an in- 
iermixture of levity and folly. Bacon. 

Intermobility (in'ter-md-bif'i-ti), n. [Pre- 
fix inter, and mobility.] The quality of 
being capable of moving amongst each 
other, as the particles of fluids. Brando. 
Intermodillion (in'ter-m6-dil"li-on), n. 
[Prefix, mter, and nwdilliQn.] In arch, the 
space between two modillions. 
Intermontane (in-t(L‘r-inon'tan), a. [L. in- 
ter, and montanus, pertaining to a moun- 
tain, from 7at)?is, a mountain.] Be- 

tween mountains ; as, inte7'montane soil. 
Mease. 

Intermundane (in'ter-mim''clan), a. [Prefix 
inter, and 7nunda7ie. ] Being between worlds 
or between orb and orb; as, *inteimunda7ie 
spaces.’ Locke. 

Intermundian <in-t6r-mun'di-an), a. In- 
termundane. Colei'idge. 

Iixtermural (in-t6r-mur''al), a. [L. inter- 
between, and7a«7U(s, awall.] 
Lying between walls. 

Intermurei (m-t6r-mur'), v.t To surround 
with walls; to wall in. 

Hor bosom yet is with ice. Ford. 

Intermuscular (in-ter-miis'ku-ler), a. [Pre- 
fix inter, and muscle.] Between the mus- 
cles. 

Intermutation (inTer-mu-ta"shon), 71. [Pre- 
fix inter, and mutatmi.] Interchange; 
mutual or reciprocal change. 

Intermutualt (in-ter-mu'tu-al), a. [Prefix 
inter, and mutual] Mutual. ‘By mtes*- 
rnutual vows. ’ Daniel. 

Intermutuallyt (in-t6r-mu'tn-al-li), adu 
JIutually. Daniel. 

Intern (in- tfernO, Internal, ‘Her riches 
are intern and domestic.’ Howell. [Rare.] 
Intern (in-t6ni'’), 'w-t [Fr. intei'nier, to re- 
legate into the interior, from L. intcimus, 
internal. ] To 'send to or cause to remain in 
the interior of a country xvithout permis- 
sion to leave it ; a.s, a large part of the 
French troops were intmied in Belgium 
after the battle of Sedan. ' 

Marshal Macmahon has intimated to die govern- 
ment tlmt he is a prisoner under parole at Pciurru- 
aiix-Bois, and that, when he has recovered from his 
wound, he shall ask to be interned in some German 
fortress. Scotsman newspaper. 

Internal (in-tern'al), «. [L. inteimus, in- 
ternal] 1. Inward; interior; being within 
any limit or surface ; not external ; derived 
from or dependent upon the object itself; 
inherent; ai3, the internal parts of a body, 
of a bone, of tlie earth, (fee. 

This one operation of puttinjr things, into fit places 
for being acted upon by their own internal forces, 
and by those residing in other natural objects, is alt 
that man does, or can do, with matter. y.S.Mill. 

Hence — 2. Pertaining to the mind or 
thoughts; pertaining to one's inner being. 

With our Saviour internal purity is everything. 

Paley. 

3. Intrinsic; real. ‘The iniernod rectitude 
of our actions.’ Rogers.—L Pertaining to 
itself, it.s own affairs, or interests : said es- 
pecially of a country; domestic; not foreign; 
as, the inie7'7ial trade of a state or kingdom; 
intmmal troubles or dissensions; internal 
war.— 5. In geo7n. a term applied to angles 
formed witlnii any rectilinear figure by its 
sideSj also to angles formed between two 
parallels by the parallels respectively and 
an intersecting line. 

Interuality (in-tern-al'i-ti), n. Quality of 
being internal. [Rare.] 


eh, c^ain; Ch, Sc. loe/i? j, job; it, Fr, to?z; ng, smp; th, f/ien; th, it/dn; w, wig; w’h, zh, azure,— See ICby. 
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liitenmlly (i«‘ttoi'al-li), adi}. Inwardly; 
wUhiii the body; beneath the surface; hence, 
mentally; intellectually; spiritually. 

We are sytubolically in tlie sacrament, and by faith 
and the Spirit of God ifi^srually riyS'r- 

International (in-ter-na'shon-al), a. qh*efix 
inter, and naiiwiaL] 1. Pertaining to or 
niutualiy ailectiug one or more initions; 
regulating the mutual intercourse between 
different nations; as, international lnw ; m- 
ternational relations.— 2. Of or perfcaming 
to the society called the Internaiional— 
International law, the law of nations; those 
maxims or rules which independent poli> 
tical societies or states observe, or ought 
to observe, in their conduct towards one 
another. International law embraces the 
principles that should regulate the conduct 
of states toward each other; the principles 
that should regulate the rights and obliga- 
tions of private parties, arising out of the 
conduct of states to each other; and the 
principles that should regulate the rights 
and obligations of private parties when they 
are affected by the separate internal codes 
of distinct nations. 

International (in-t^r-na'shon-al), A 
secret society spread throughout Europe, 
the objects of which, so far as avowed, are, 

; by a close union of the working-classes in 
different countries, 1st, to put down inter- 
national wars; 2d, to overthrow all laws, 
customs, and privileges contrary to the in- 
terests of the industrial classes; 3d, and es- 
pecially, to oppose the international union 
of working men to the influence of capital 
in the organization of labour. Seculai’istic 
and communistic theories are held by many 
members of the society, but the application 
of them is no part of its programme pure 
and simple. 

Internationalism (in-tdr-na'shon-uMzm), 
n. The principles, doctrine, or theory ad- 
vocated by the Internationalists. 
Internationalist (m-t6r-iia'shon-al-ist), n. 

1. One who advocates or upholds the prin- 
ciples of international law. 

In the days of Elizabeth, the publicists of England, 
both as constitutloiialiscs and iHUynatianalisU, in so 
far as international law was then understood, had 
nothing to fear from a comparison with thdr conti- 
nental rivals. Naf'th Rev, 

■ 2. A member of the secret society called the , 
International. 

Internationalize (in-t^r-ua'shon-ai-iz), u.t. 
To make international; to cause to affect 
the mutual relation.s of two or more coun- 
tries; as, to internationdiize d. war. 
Internationally (in-ter-ua'shou-al-li), adv. 
In an iuternational manner; so as to affect 
the mutual relations or interests of nations; 
from an international point of view. 

speaking, they may be looked 
upon as export duties. S. MilL 

Interne (m-tCm'), n. That which is witliin; 
interior; inside. ‘Most interior of the in- 
terne,’ R B, BrotonbTff, 

Interueciary, Internecinal (in-tsr-ne'shi- 
a-ri, in-ter-ii6s'i-nal), a. Mutually destruc- 
tive; exterminating. See next article. 
Internecine (in-tCr-ne'sin), a, [L. interm- 
oinm, from interneco, to kill— inter, between, 
among, and iieco, to kill.} Mutually destruc- 
tive; deadly; accompaiiiecl with much 
slaughter. 

‘An evil and adulterous generation,’ marked out 
for intestine and strife. NorthBrit, Rev. 

Internecion (m-t6r-ne'shon), n. [L, inter- 
necio, intermcionis, from interneco. See iJf- 
TEBNEOINB.] Mutual slaughter or destruc- 
tion, *War8 tmd interneoiom/ Bale. [Rare.] 
Internecive (m-t^r-ne'siv), a. [L. interne- 
dmts. See Indernboine.I Killing; tending 
to kill. Carlyle. 

Intemectiont (ia-t6r-nek'shon), n. [L. in- 
termcto, to bind together— -inter, between, 
among, and neato, to tie.] Connection. 

' Coupled his own goodness and man’s evils 
by so admirable an wifcriiccrio?!.' liountagiie. 
Interneural (m-t^r-nu'ral), a. [Prefix infer, 
rndneiiml.} . In anat situated between the 
neural processes or epixiee. — Interneiiral 
hones, a term applied to those dermal bones 
which support the rays of the fins on the 
upper part of the fish. They are dagger- 
shaped, and are plunged, as it were, up to 
the hilt into the flesh between the neural 

■ spineS';: ' 

Intemodal (in-t^r-nod^al), a. In hot. of or 
pertaining to an iuternode ; pertaining to 
, or characteriziing the intermediate space of 
a stem or branch between the nodes or 
springing of the leaves. 


Xaternode (hflter-nod), h. [I. internodium 
—inter, between, and nodus, knot.] In hot 



Nodes or joints. o, Interuodes. 

the space which intervenes between two 
nodes. , ^ 

Internodial (in-ter-nod'i-al), a. Same as 
Internodal. 

Internuncial (in-t6r’'nun''shi-al), a. 1. Of or 
belonging to an iiiternuncia or his office,— 
2. In physiol pertaining' to, resembling, or 
po.s.sessing the function of the nervous sys- 
tem as communicating between different 
parts of the body, 

Intenixuicio (in-t6i’-uun''shi-6), n. [L. vnter- 
nunents — iiiCer, between, and nunoma, a 
messenger.] 1. A messenger between two 
parties. 

They only are the internuncios, or go-betweens, 
of this trim-devised mummery. Milton. 

2. An envoy of the pope, sent to small states 
and republics, distinguished from the nuncio 
who represents tlie pope at the courts of 
emperors and kings. 

IntemuECiilS (in-t^r-nun'shi-us), n. [L.] 
Same as Internuncio. 

Inter oceanic (in-t6r-o''she-an"ik), a. [Prefix 
inter, and oceanic.] Between oceans; as, an 
interoceanie Tailway, cmal, ItG. 
Interocular (in-t6r-ok'u-ler), a. [L, inter, 
between, and octfZMS, the eye.] Situated be- 
tween the eyes, as the antennee of some in- 
sects. 

Interoperculum (in-t(5r-6-pdrTcu-iuiii), 
[Prefix inter, and operetdum.] One of the 
four pieces of the gill-cover of fishes; it lies 
behind the angle of the jaw, below the pre- 
operculum, and gives attachment to the gill 
rays or branchiostegals, 

InterorMtal (in-ter-or'bit-al), a. Situated 
between the orbits, as of the eyes. 
Interosculant (in-ter-os'ku-lant), n. [L. 
inter, oncloseulans, osmlantis, ppr. of osculor, 
to kiss, from oscuh/w, a kiss.] In iiat. hist 
connecting two groups or families of plants 
or animals as partaking somewhat of the 
characters of each; osculant: said of genera 
as connecting families, and species as con- 
necting genera. 

Interoseulate (in-t6r-os'ku-lat), ■u.i [See 
INTEKOSCULANT. 1 To lie between two or 
more objects so as to form a connecting link 
between them; specifically, innat. hist to 
have affinities or characters in common 
with two gi‘otips or families of plants or 
animals so as to form a connecting link be- 
tween them. 

Interosseal (in-t^r-os'se-alXa. Interosseous. 
Interosseous (in-t6r-os'se-us), a. [L. inter, 
between, and 05, a bone.] In situated 
between bones; as, minte'i'osaeous ligament. 
—Interosseous muscles, small muscles be- 
tween the metacarpal bones of the hand, 
and the metatarsal of the foot ; the former 
are concerned in moving the fingers, the 
latter the toes. 

Interpale (in-t6r-pal0, u t [Prefix mter, and 
pale.] 1. To place pales between; to divide 
by means of pales.— 2. To inteiweave or in- 
terlace. 

Interparietal <in't6r-pa-rFet-al), a. [Prefix 
inter, and parietal] In flnafc situated be- 
tween the parietal bones; specifically, ap- 
plied to a bone found in the skulls, espe- 
cially of young ruminants and carnivora, 
and said also to have been found in the 
skulls of the eai'iy Peruvian races. 
Interpause (in't6r-p(iz), n. [Breflx inter, 
and pause. ] A stop or pause between; a tem- 
porary cessation, 

Interpeal,t Interpelt (in-t6r-peV, in-ter- 
peF), v.t [lu. interpello, to interrupt in 
speaking’. See Appeal. ] l. To interrupt ; 
to interfere with, ‘I am interpelled by 
many businesses/ Sowell— 2. To intercede 
■With.: 

Here one of US began to 
OldMnemon. Dr. H. More. 

Interpellate (in-tSr-penat), nt. pret. <fc pp, 
interpellaUd; ppr, interpellating, [h. inter.- 
pello, interpellatum, to interrupt in speak- 
ing.] To question; especially, to question 
imperatively. 

Interpellation (in't6r-pel-Ia"shon), n. [L. 
interpellatio, interpellatianis, from inter- 


Mte, far, fftt, fall; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


pello, interpellatmn, to iiiternipt in speak- 
ing. ] 1. The act of interrupting or interfer- 
ing; interruption. IBy rude interpellation.^ 
I)7\ H. More. — 2. The act of interposing or 
interceding ; interposition ; intercession, 
‘Accepted by his interpellation and inter- 
cession in the acts and offices of Christ.' 
Jer. Taylot\—Z. A summons; a citation. 

In all extrajudicial acts one citation, monition, or 
extrajudicial interpellation is sufficient. Ayliffe, 

L A question put by a member of a legisla- 
tive assenil)ly to a minister or member of 
the government. 

Interpenetrate (in-ter-pe‘ne-trat), v.t 
pret. (fcpp. interpenetrated; ipv. interpene- 
trating. [Prefix inte7% and penetrate.] To 
penetrate between or within other sub- 
stances; to mutually or deeplv penetrate; 
to penetrate so as to effect a union. 

We feel that in a work of art {classical poetry), 
thought and ianguage, idea and form, so interpene- 
trate each other, that the impression produced is a 
result of substance and expression subtly inter- 
blended. Dr, Cetird, 

Interpenetrate (in-ter-pe'ne-trat), v.%. To 
penetrate between or witliin bodies ; to 
penetrate mutually ; to be penetrated the 
one with the other so as to become united. 
Interpenetration ( in-t6r-pe'ne-tra"shon), 
n. Trie act of interpenetrating ; the act of 
penetrating between or within bodies; in- 
terior or mutual penetration. 

In this work the subordination of the music to the 
drama, or, as Us composer would probably prefer to 
say, the interpenetration of the two, is complete, 
Edin. Rev. 

Interpenetrative (in-t&Ype'ne-trat-lv), a. 
Penetrating between or within other bodies; 
mutually penetrative. 

Interpetiolar (in-ter-pe'ti-o-16r), a. [Prefix 
inter, between, and petiolar.] In hot situ- 
ated between the petioles, as the stipules in 
Kubiacejc. 

Interpilaster (in't6r.pi-las"ter), n. [Prefix 
i7ite}\ between, and pilaster,] Inare/i. the 
interval between two iJilasters. 
Interplanetary (in-tCr-pla'iiet-a-ri), a. 
[Prefix inter, and planeta'ty.] Situated or 
existing between the planets ; as, inter- 
planetm'u space. 

Interplay (in'ter-pla), n. [Prefix inter, and 
play.] Eeciprocal action oi' iniluence. 
Interplead, Enterpiead (in -tar -pled'', 
en-ter-plecP). [Prefix inter, and plead.] 
In law, to discuss a point incidentally hap- 
pening, before the principal cause can be 
tried. See INTERPLEADER. 

Two persons, being found heirs to land by two 
several officers in one county, the king is brought in 
doubt wlicther livery ouglit to be made; .^nd there- 
fore, before livery be made to either, they must 
enterpleads that is, try between themselves who is 
the right heir. Cowell, 

Interpleader, Enterpleader (in-t6r-pled'- 
6r, en-t6r-pled'er), n. In law, (a) one who 
interpleads. (6) The discussion or trial of a 
point incidentally happening, as it were, 
between, before the principal cause can be 
determined. Interpleader is allowed that 
the defendant may not be charged to two 
severally where no default is in him; as, if 
one brings detinue against the defendant 
upon a bailment of goods, and another 
against him upon a trover, there shall be 
interpleader to ascertain who has right to 
Ms action. 

Interpledge (in-ter-plej'), v.t pret. & pp. 
inte^'pledged ; p-gv. mte^pledging. [Prefix 
inter, ami pledge.] To give and take as a 
mutual pledge. 

In all distress of various courts and wmr, 

We interpiedse and bind each otljer's heart 

Davenant, 

Interpoint (in-ter-pointO, v.t [Prefix inter, 
and point] To distinguish by stops or 
marks. [Rare.] 

Her heart commands, her words should pass out first. 
And then her sighs should int&rpoint Jier word.s. 

Daniel. 

Interpolate (in-t^ripo-lat), v.t pret. & pp. 
interpolated; ppr, interpolating. [L. bvter- 
polo, interpolatum, to give a new form or 
appearance, to corrupt, to falsify, from in- 
terpolis, inteipolus, that has received a new 
appearance, vamped up, falsified— wifer, 
between, and polio, to polish.] 1. To foist 
in ; to insert, as a spurious word or passage 
in a manuscript or book; to add a spurious 
word or passage to. 

The Athenians were put in possession of Salamis 
by another law, which was cited by Solon, or, as some 
think, interpolated by him for that purpose. Pope. 

2. To alter or corrupt by the insertion or in- 
troduction of foreign matter; especially, to 
change or vitiate, as a book, text, or author, 
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l>y t!ie insertion of new matter or matter 
forei^^n to the purpose of the autlior. 

How strangely Ignatius is mangled, and iitterpo- 
Inied, you may see by the vast cUflerence of all copies 
and editions, Greek and Latin. Bjf. Bario^v, 

3. In 'tymth. and physics}, to introduce, in 
order to complete ii imtial series of num- 
hers or observations, one or more interme- 
diate terms, in accordautie with the law of 
that part of the series ; to make the neces- 
sary interpolations on ; as, to interpolate a 
niimher or a table of numbers.— -‘I t To carry 
on with intermtssions ; to interrupt or dis- 
continue for a time. 

The alluvion of the sea upon these rocks might be 
eternally continued, but inierpolatsd. tfalc. 

Interpolation (in-t6ripo-Ia"shon), n. [L. 
interpolatio, interpolatioms, an alteration 
made liere and there, from interpolo. See 
Interpolate.] l. The act of interpolating; 
the act of foisting a word or pa.ssage into a 
manuscript or book; the act of altering or 
vitiating by the insertion of new or foreign 
matter.— 2. That which is interpolated a 
spurious word or passage inserted in the 
genuine writings of an autlior. 

They (the epistles of Ignatius) have been basely 
abused by unworthy persons with their corrupt «<• 
ierpolations, Hammr, 

3. In math, and physics, that branch of ana- 
lysis which treats of the methods by which, 
when a series of quantities or observations 
succeeding each otlier, and formed all ac- 
cording to some determinate law, are given, 
others subject to the same law may be in- 
terposed between them. 

Interpolator (in-t6ripo-irit-6r), n. [L.] One 
who interpolates; one who foists into a 
book or manuscript spurious words or pass- 
ages ; one who adds something to genuine 
writings. 

Interpolish, (in-ter-po'lish), n. t [Freftx 
inter, and polish.] To polish here and there, 
or in parts. 

All this will not feclge, though it be cunningly in- 
ierpQlisked by some second hand. Milton. 

Interpone (in-tSr-pon'), nt. fL. interpono 
—inter, between, and pojio, to set or place.] 
To set or insert between; to interpose. 

Porphyrius ittterpojud it (the Psyche or soul) be- 
twixt the Father and the Son, as a middle between 
both. * Cndivorth. 

Interponent (in-ter-p5n'ent), n. One who 
or that which interpones or interposes. 
Interposal (in-t^i'-poiJ'al), n. l. The act of 
interposing; interposition; interference; 
agency between two persons,— 2. A coming 
or being between; intervention. ‘By the 
tnfcruosafof the benighting element.' Qlmi- 
mlle. \ 

Interpose (in-ter-p6z0, 'y.t. pret. & pp. in- 
teirposed; ppr. interposing. [Fr, interposer 
— inter, between, and poser, to place. See 
also Pose, Compose.] l. To place between; 
as, to interpose a body between the sun and 
the earth.— 2. To place between or among; 
to thrust in; to intrude; to present, as fsii 
obstruction, interruption, or inconvenience, 
or for succour, relief, or the adjustment of 
differences; to put in active operation for 
relief or the adjustment of differences; as, 
the emperor iyiterposed his aid or services 
to reconcile the contending parties. 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? Skak. 

The common Father of mankind seasonably 
posed liis hand and rescued miserable man. 

WoedTvard. 

Interpose (in-ter-pSz"), v.i, 1. To step in 
between parties at variance ; to mediate; 
as, the prince interposed and made peace,— 

2. To put in or make a remark by way of in- 
terruption. 

But, intesposes Eleutherms, this objectioir may be 
made indeed almost against any hypothesis. Boyle. 

Syn. To intervene, mediate, interfere, in- 
termeddle. 

Interposef (in-t6r-p6z0di" Interposal. ‘With- 
out the wise interpose of state-physicians,’ 
J. Spencer. 

Interposer (in-ter-p6z'er), n. One who in- 
terposes or comes between others; a media- 
tor or agent between parties. 

I ihust stand first champion for myself 
Against all Bean. & FI. 

Interposit (in-tbr-pozTt), A place of de- 
posit between one commercial city or country 
and another. Mit/ord. 

Zntenraosition (in-t6r'po-zi"Bhon or inT6r- 
po-zrshon), n. [L, interpositio, interposi- 
tionis, a putting between, insertion, from 
interpono. See Interpose.] 1, A being, 
placing, or coming between; intervention; 

tho interpositio'n of the Baltic Sea be- 
tween Germany and Sweden. — 2. Inter- 


vonieiit agency; agency between parties; 
mediation! as, by the inUoposiUon of a 
common friend the parties have been recon- 
ciled. 

Though ^varlike successes carry in them often the 
evidences of a divine interposition, yet they are no 
.sure marks of the divine favour, Atterlmry. 

3, Anything interposed. 

A shelter, and a kind of shading cool 
Interposition, as a suintner’s cloud. Milton. 

Interposuret (in-t6r-po'zhiir), n. Interposal 
‘Some extraordinary interposure for their 
rescue. ’ Glanville. 

Interpret (in-ter'pret), v.t. [L. interpretor, 
from inteypres, interpretis, an interpreter, 
probably from same root as price.] 

1. To explain the meaning of ; to expound; 
to translate into intelligible or familiar 
words; to decipher; to define; as, to inter- 
pret the Hebrew language to an English- 
man. 

Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us. 

Mat. i. 23. 

2. To explain oi* unfold tJie intent or rea.sous 
of ; to free from mystery or obscurity ; to 
make clear; to unfold; to unravel; to ex- 
pound : said of predictions, visions, dreams, 
enigmas, and the like. 

Pharaoh told them his dre.im; but there was none 
that could interpret them unto Ph&raoh, Gen. xU. 8. 

3. In math, to explain by the application of 
general rules or formulas. — 4. To represent 
artistically in accordance with conceptions 
previously formed; as, he interpreted Shak- 
spere’s characters in a masterly way. ■ 

Interpretable (iu-t6ripret-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being interpreted or explained. 

The doctrine that all psychical changes are inter- 
pretable as incidents of the correspondence between 
the organism and its environment, appeals to be at 
fault. Herbert Spmeer. 

Interpretament t (in-t6ripre-ta-ment), n. 
Interpretation. Micton. 

Interpretation (m-ter'pret-a"shon, n. [L. 
interpretatio, interpretationis, an explana- 
tion, interpretation, from mteipretor. See 
INTEKPEET.] 1. The act of interpreting, 
expounding, or explaining what is unintel- 
ligible, not understood, or not obvious; 
translation ; explanation ; exposition ; as, 
the interpretation of a dilfioult passage in 
an author; the interpretation of dreams and 
prophecy. 

Look how we can, or sad or merrily, 
Interpretation will misquore our looks. Shak. 

2. The 3621.86 given by an interpreter ; ex- 
position; as, we sometimes find various 
interpretations of the same passage of Scrip- 
ture and other ancient writings. 

Charity, I hope, constraineth no man, w'hicli 
standeth doubtful of their minds, to lean to tlie 
hardest and worst interpretation that their words 
can carry. Hooker. 

3. The pow'er of explainmg. 

We beseech thee to prosper this great sign, and to 
give us the interpretation and use of it in mercy. 

Bacon. 

4. li\math. the act of process of explaining 
results obtained in siieeial cases, by the ap- 
plication of general rules or fornmlfe, — 

5. Conception and representation of a char- 
, acter on the stage, ‘A very original and 

characteristic interpretation of Elvira. ' 
Daily Telegraph. 

Interpretative (in-teripret-at-iv), a. 1 . Be- 
signed or fitted to explain; explaining; ex- 
planatory; as, interpi'etativie lexicography. 

Comparing the other phrases that he uses equiva- 
lent to this, and interpretative of meaning. Barroao. 

% Collected or Imown by interpretation. 

An interpretative siding with heresies. Hammand. 

IrLterpretatively (in-t6ripret-at-iv-li), ad-c. 
In an interpretative manner; so as to inter- 
pret or give ground for interpretation. 

By this provision the Almighty interpretaiively 
speaks to him in this manner ; I have now placed 
thee in a well-furnished world. May. 

Interpreter (in-t^r'pret-6r), n. One who 
or that which interprets; one who explains 
or expounds; an expositor; a translator; one 
who explains what a speaker says in one 
language to the person spoken to in another. 
lEterpunction (in-ter-pungk''shoii), n. [I. 
interpunctio, interpunctioyiis, from inter- 
purigo, to place points between \yords, to 
punctuate— inter, between, and ptmgo, to 
point.] The making of points between sen- 
tences or parts of a sentence; punctuation. 

The \vhole course of our life is full of interpicjtc- 
tiofis, or commas; death is but the period or full point, 
yackson. 

Interquarter (in-ter-kwg.rit^r), n. [Prefix 
inter, and quarter.] In arch, the space be- 
tween two quarters. 


Interradial (iu-ter-ra'ch-al), a. [L. inter, 
and radius, a ray.] Between the radii or 
rays. 

lat erreceive (in - ter - re - se v t. [Prefi x 
inter, and receive.] To receive between 
or within. [Rare,] 

Interregency (in-t6r-re'jen-si), n. [Prefix 
tater, and regency.] Interregnum. Blount. 
Interregaum (in-tdr-reg'num), [L., from 
in te r, between, an d regmm, reign. ] 1. i he 
time in which a throne is vacant, between 
the death or abdication of a king and the 
accession of his .succe.ssoi’. 

A great mectiiig of noblemen and gentlemen who 
had property in Ireland was held, during the inter- 
regnum, at the house of the Duke of Onnond in 
Saint James's Square, Macaulay. 

2. Any interval during which the powers of 
the executive are in abeyance, whether by 
vacancy of offices or a change of govern- 
ment ‘The late ministerial interregnum.’ 
Macaulay. 

Interreign t (in''t6r-ran), ?i. An iiiterreg- 
iiiim. ‘Comparing that confused anarchy 
with this interreign.* Milton. 
Interrepellent (in-tei’-re-peTent), a. Mutu- 
ally or reciprocally repellent. De Quincey. 
Interrer (in-teridr), n. One who intei’s or 
buries. 

Interrex (in't^r-reks), [L. , from inter, be- 
tween, and rcir, king. ] Among the Romans, 
a regent; a magistrate who governs during 
an iiiterregmim. 

Interrogate (in-teh’o-gat),r.i. [L. interrogo, 
interrogatiim, to question— wife?’, between, 
and rogo, to ask. ] To question; to examine 
by asking questions; as, to interrogate a 
witness. 

Interrogate (in-te'ro-gat), v.i. To ask ques- 
tions. 

! By his instructions touching the queen of Naples, 
it seemeth he could interrogate touching be.nuty. 

Bacon. 

Interrogate t (in-te'ro-gat), n. A question; 
an interrogation. Bp. Hall. 

Interrogatee (in-teT6-gilt-e")> n. One who 
is interrogated’. [Rare.] 

Interrogation (in-te'r6-ga"shoii), n. [L, in- 
terrogatio, interrogationis, from interrogo. 
See Interrogate.] l. The act of question- 
ing; examination by questions.-— 2. A ques- 
tion put; inquiry. 

Pray you, spare me 

Further interrogation, wliich boots nothing: 
Except to turn a trial to debate. Byron. 

3. Tlie note, mark, or sign ?, indicating 
that the sentence immediately preceding it 
is a question : it is used also to express 
doubt or to mark a query; as, Does Job 
serve God for naught? 

Interrogative (in-te-rog'at-iv), a. [L. in- 
teirogativus, pertaining to a question, from 
interrogo. See INTERROGATE. ] Denoting a 
question; expressed in the form of a ques- 
tion; as, an interrogative phrase or sen- 
tence. 

Interrogative (in-te-rog'at-iv), n. In gram-. 
a word used in asking questions; as, who'J 
lohat? which? why? 

Interrogatively (in-te-rog^at-iv-li), adv. In 
the form of a question. 

Interrogator (in-te'r6-gat-6r), R. [L] One 
who interrogates or asks questions. 
Interrogatory (in-te-rog'a-to-ri), n. [I. in- 
terrogatorius, consisting of questions, from 
interrogo. See Interrogate.] A question 
or inquiry; in tow, most usually applied to 
a question in writing. 

He with no more civility began in captious manner 
to put interrogatories unto him. Sir P. Sidney. 

Interrogatory (in-te-rog’a-to-ii), a. Con- 
taining a question; expressing a question; 
as, an interrogatory sentence. 

Interrupt (in-ter-mpk), v. t. [B. mterr^nnpo, 
interruptimi — inter, between, and rumpo, 
to break. ] 1. To stop or hinder by breaking 
in upon the course or progress of ; to break 
the current or motion of ; to offer or serve 
as an obstacle to; to cause to stop in speak- 
ing ; to cause to delay or cease, or be de- 
layed or given over; as, a fall of rain inter- 
rupted our journey; there was not a tree nor 
a bush to interrupt the charge of the enemy ; 
the speaker was intemipted by shouts of 
acclamation. 

Do not intermpi me in my course. Skak. 

2, To form a break in; to break the uniform 
configuration, succession, or order of; as, 
the road was on a plain, not interrupted by 
a single hill. 

Interrupt (in-tSr-ruptO, «. [B- intoruptm, 
ppr. of intemmipo, to break asunder. See 
Interrupt, v.t] l. Presenting or forming 
a chasm. 
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Our adversary, who^n no bounds ^ 
Prescribed, no bars of hell, nor all the chfuns 
Heaped on him there, nor yet the mam abyss 

viierrupi, can hold. J/tmii. 

2. Irregulai*; interrupted. ^ Intermit, pre- 
cipitate, Iialf-tums.' Burton, ^ ^ , 
Interrupted (iii'ter-nipt'ed), a. 1. Broken; 
intermitted.— 2. In l>»t*applied to compound 
leaves, when the principal leaflets are di- 
vided hy intervals of smaller ones; applied 
also to spikes of flowers, when the larger 
spikes are divided by a series of smaller 
ones. 

Interruptedly <in-t6r-nipt'ed-li), adv. With 
breaks or intemiptmis.-- Interruptedly 2 ^tn- 
nate, in hot a term applied to a leaf, some 
of whose pinmn are much smaller than the 
others, or wholly wanting. 

Interrupter (in-ter-mpker), n. One that 
interrupts. 

Interruption (in-tSr-rup'shon), n. [L. tn- 

■ territptio, interruptions, from intenupto, 
intermpturn. See iNrEimupr.] 1. The act 
of interrupting or breaking in upon. --2, A 
breach or break caused by the abrupt inter- 
vention of something foreign; intervention; 
interposition. ‘Places severed from the con- 
tinent by ih&inUrniptioii of the sea.’ Hale, 

You are to touch the one as soon as you have given 
a stroke of the pencil to the other lest the tnierrup- 
tion of time cause you to lose the idea of one part, 
Dryden. 

8. Obstruction or hinderanee caused by a 
breaking in upon any course, current, pro- 
gress, or motion; stoppage; as, the author 
has met with many interru^Mons in the 
execution of his work. —4, Cessation; inter- 
mission; inteiwal. ‘Amidst the micrnix)- 
tiois of his <s>o\TQwI Addison. 

Interruptive fin-tSr-rupt'iv), a. Tending 
to interrupt; interrupting. ‘Interruptive 
forces.’ BushneM. 

Interniptively (m-t6r-xupt'iv-li), ado. By 
interruption; so as to interrupt. 

Interscalm (in't^r-skalm), n. [L, mterscal 
mium—inter, between, and scahmis, thole- 
pin.] In ancient galleys, that part of the 
bide lengthwise coming between any two 
oars or rowlocks. The space of the inter- 
scaline appears to have been about four feet. 
Inter scapular (in-ter-ska'pu-ier), a. [Pre- 
Hs. inter, tmd scapular.] liianat. situated 
between the shoulder-blades. 
Interscendent(iu-t6r-send'ent), a. [Z.inter, 
between, and scctndOi to climb. ] In alp. a term 
applied by Leibnitz to quantities when the 
expmients of_their powers are radical; as, 
ihVs, or aj Va. Such expressions are called 
interscendent, as holding a mean, as it w'ere, 
between algebraic and transcendental quan- 
tities. 

Intersdnd ( iu - t^r - sind ' ), v. t [L, mter- 
sci/ido— fnf<3r,betvveeii, and scindo, to cleave, 
to cut,] To cutoff. Bailey. 

Interscribe .(in-ter-skribO, v.t prefc. & pp. 
intersorihed; ppr. interscribing. [L. inter- 
scribO’-^mter, between, and scribo, to write.] 
To WTite between. 

Intersecant (in-tfir-se'kant), a. [L. inter- 
secans, intersecantis, ppr. of interseco — 
inter, bet^veen, ands<?co, to cut] Dividing 
into parts; crossing, 

Intersect (in-t£*r-sektO, v.t [L. interseco, 
intemetum— inter, between, and seco, to 
, cut.} To cut into or between; to cut or 
- cross mutually; to divide into parts; as, the 
ecliptic inte7'sects the equator. 

Intersect (in-ter-sekto, r.f. To cut into one 
another; to meet and cross each other; as, 
the point where two lines intersect 
Intersection (In-ter-sek^shon), n. [L. iis 
tersectio, inter sectionis, from interseco. See 
INTEESECT.] 1. The act or state of inter- 
secting, —2. In geom. the point or line in 
which two lines or two planes cut each 
other. 

Intersectional (in-tSr-sek^shomal), a, Ee- 
lating to or formed by an intersection or in- 
tersections. 

Interseminate (in-tfir-se'mln-at), v.t, [L. 
inter seuiino, intefseniinatimi inter, be- 
tween, among, and semino, to sow.] To sow 
between or among. [Rare.] 

Intersert (in-ttlr-sOrt''), v.t. [L. intersero, 
iniei'sertmn— inter, between, and sero, to 
• join, to weave.] To set or put in between 
other tilings. 

If I may intersect a short speculation. Brerewcod. 

Intersertion <in-t^r-s6r’shon), n. The act 
of interserting or that which is interserted. 
Interset (in-tSr-set'), v. t. [Prefix inter, and 
: set] To set or put between, Daniel. 

■ Inter shocK (in-tfir-shok'), v.t. [Prefix inter, 

and shock.} To shook mutually. Daniel. 


Intersocial (in-ter-sd'shal), a. [Prefix inter, 
and social. ] Relating to intercourse or 
association; having mutual relations or in- 
tercourse; social. 

Intersomnious (in-ter-som'ni-us), a. [L. 
inter, between, and .soomus, sleep.] Between 
sleeping and waking; in an interval of wake- 
fulness. Dublin Eev. 

Inter sonant (in-ter-s6'nant), a. [Prefix 
inter, and sonant,} Sounding between. 
Inter sour (in-ter-sour'). v.t [Prefix inter ^ 
and sour.} To mix with something sour. 
Daniel. 

Interspace (inT(Sr-spas), n. [Prefix inter, 
and space.} A space between other things; 
intervening space. 

The gods, who haunt 
Tlie lucid interspace of world and world. 

Temtyson. 

Interspeech (in’t^r-spech), n. [Prefix inter, 
and speech.} A speech interposed between 
others. 

Intersperse (in-ter-sp6rs')» v.t pret. & pp. 

iutersper,sed; ppv. interspersing. [L. inter., 
spergo, interspersuni — inter, between, and 
s%iargo, to scatter.] 1. To scatter or set 
here and there among other things; as, to 
intersperse shrubs among trees. 

Care is taken to tniei^sferse tliese additions. Stoi/i. 
2. To diversify by scattering or disposing 
various objects here and there. ‘ Gardens 
interspersed with flowery beds.’ Oowper. 
Interspersion (in-tbr-sper^shon), -a. The 
act of interspersing, scattering, or placing 
here and there. 

For want of the interspersion of now and then an 
elegiack or a lyrick ode, lyaiis. 

Interspinal, Interspinous (in-ter-spm’al, 
in-ter-spin'ua), a. [Prefix in te?’, between, 
and spinal.} In anat lying between, the 
processes of the spine, as muscles, nerves, 
&c. 

Interspiratiout (inTer-spi-rlP'shon), [L. 
inter, between, and spiratio, a breathing. ] 
Occasional inspiration ; inspiration only at 
intervals. 

Interstate (in't6r-stat), a. Between differ- 
ent states. J. Story. 

Interstellar, Interstellary (in-ter-stel'ar, 
in-ter-stel'la-ri), a. [Prefix 'inter, nml steE 
fan] Situated among the stars. 

Interstice (in-ters'tis), n. [Fr., from L. in- 
terstitiurn, from intersisto, interstiti— inter, 
between, and. nsio, to stand.] l. Aspace which 
intervenes between one tiling and another; 
chiefly, a narroiv or small space between 
things close together, or intervening be- 
tween the component parks of a body;, a 
chink; a crevice or cranny; as, the inter- 
stices between the stones of a wall.— -2. t The 
interval of time between one act and an- 
other. 

I will point out the iniersitces of time which ought 
to be between one citation and .inother. Ayiiffe. 

Intersticed (in-tto’tisd), a. Having inter- 
sti cea between ; situated at intervals. ‘ In- 
tersticed columns.’ Bidxver, 

Interstinctiyet (in-tfir-stingktlv), a. [Prom 
L, intevstinguo, interstvnctuyn, to divide or 
mark off by pricking.] Distinguishing. ‘ The 
fjif/jrsfmctiye points,’ Wallis, 

Interstitial (in-tfer-sti'shal), a. Pertaining 
to or containing interstices; intermediate. ' 
—Intei'stitial organs, in anat. organs which 
occupy the interstices of contiguous organs, 
as the uterus, bladder, &c.—Intetstitial ab- 
sorption, gradual molecular removal or ah- • 
sorption of part of the bony texture of the 
body, as in the neck of the thigh-bone, by 
which deformity is caused, 
luterstratification (iu - ter-stratT-fl-ka^'. 
shon), u. In geoL stratification among or 
between otlier strata or layers; Intermix- 
ture of strata or layers of different materials. 

The instratijicatian of loess with layers of pumice 
and volcanic ashes. Lyetl, 

Inter Stratify (iu-tSr-stratT-fi), v.t. [prefix 
inter, rniCi. stratify.} In geol. to cause to 
occupy a position among or between other 
strata; to Intermix as to strata. 
Interstratif 3 r (in-t6r-stratT-fi), v.i. To as- 
sume a position between or among other 
strata. 

IntertalRt (in-t6r-tak0, v.i, [Prefix fnfer, 
and talk.} To exchange conversation. 

Among the myrtles as I walk'd, 

Love and my sighs thus intertaWd. Careru, 

Intertangle (in-t$r-tang'gl), v.t. prek <fc 
D'gAnt&rtangled;p'pi\i^terta7igUng. [Prefix 
inter, and tangle.} To intertwist; to en- 
tangle. ‘Their intertangled roots of love.’ 
Beau. <fe Dl, 

Intertext (in-t^r-teks’), v.t. [L. intertexo—- 


Fate, fUr, fat, me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bfill; 


inter, between, and fdrro, to weave.] To in- 
terweave; to intertwine. 

Lilies and roses, flowers of either sex, 

The bright bride's path, embellished more than thine. 
With light of love this pair doth intertex. B.^onson. 

Intertexture <in-ter-teks'tiir), n. [I'refix 
inter, and texture.} The act of intei'weav- 
ing; state of things interwoven; what is in- 
terwoven. ‘ Intertextu7'e firm of thorny 
boughs.’ Cowper. ‘ Knit in nice intertex- 
txire,’ ColeHdge. 

Intertie (in'ter-ti), n. A short piece of timber 
used in roofing, and in timber framing gen- 
erally, to bind upright posts together. 
Intertlssued (in-t6r-ti’.shud}, a. [Prefix m- 
ter, and tissued. ] Wrought with joint or in- 
terwoven tissue, ‘The intertlssued robe of 
gold and pearl.’ Shak. 

Intertraffic (inT6r-traf-ik), n, [Prefix inter, 
and tragic.} TTafflc between two or more 
persons or places; mutual trade. 
Intertranspicuons (in'ter-tran8-pik"fMis), 
a. Transpicuous between. Shelley. 
Intertropical (in-ter-tro’pik-al), a. [Prefix 
inter, and h'opieal.] Situated between or 
within the tropics; as, intertropical seas. 
Intertnbnlar (in-t6r-tub^u-iar), a. [Prefix 
inter, mul tubimr.} Betiveen tubes; as, the 
\ iiiteidubular cedis. 

I Intertwine (in-ter-twm’), v.t. pret. & pp. 
intertivined; ppr. mtex'tivining. [Prefix in- 
ter, and tivme.} To unite by twining or 
twisting one with anotlier; to interlace. 

There {let) our secret thoughts unseen, 

Like nets be weav'd and intertwin'd. Carenv. 

Intertwine (in-tfir-twinO, v.i. To be mutu- 
ally interwoven. 

Intert'ivine (in'i6r-twin), a A mutual or 
reciprocal twining or winding. 

And more than all the embrace and intertiuine 
Of all with all in gay and twinkling dance. Coleridr^e. 

Intertwiningly (in-t6r-twin’ing-li), adv. By 
intertwining or being intertwined. 
Intertwist (in-t^r-twistO, u.k [Prefix inter, 
between, among, and twist} To twist one 
with anotlier; to twist or twine up with. 

'Tis sad to hack into the roots of things, 

They're so much intertwisted with the earth. 

Byron. 

Intertwistingly (in-t6r-twist’ing-li), adv. 
By intertwi,stiRg or being intertwisted. 
Interval (in'ter-val), n. iB. inteivalhm, 
the space between the rampart of a camp 
and the soldiers' tents—wifer, between, and 
vallum, an earthen wall or rampart set with 
palisades, from a stake.] 1. A space 

or distance between things; an unoccupied 
space intervening between any two objects; 
as, an interval between two pickets or pali- 
sades, between two houses or walls, or be- 
tive en two mountains or liilis. ‘ Any one 
interval of the teeth.’ Ifeivton.~~2. Space of 
time betiveen two definite points or events; 
as, the between the death of 

Charles I. of England and the accession of 
Charles II.; the intex'val between two wars. 

Short as the intervai is since I last met you in this 
glace, on a similar occasion, the events which have 
tilled up that intervixl have not been unimportant. 

Canning. 

3. The space of time between two par- 
oxysms of disease, pain, or delirium; remis- 
sion; as, an of ease, of peace, of 

reason; a lucid interval in delirium. ‘His 
intervals of sense being few and short.’ At- 
terbxiry.~-4:. In mmic, the distance between, 
two given sounds, or the difference in point 
of gravity or acuteness, Intervals are simple 
when confined within the octave, and coin- 
pownd when they exceed it, and are named 
according to the distance of the two boun- 
dary notes. Thus the intervai of a whole 
tone (CD) is called a second, of a whole tone 
and a semitone (CEb) a minor third, 

All the intervals of any major scale reckon- 
ing up from the key-note are mapr. Inter- 
vals a semitone less are ^ninor. If a semi- 
tone greater tllan major, they are aug- 
7ne7ited; if a semitone less than minor, they 
are diminished. 

Interval, Intervale (in't^r-val, in^tOr-val), 
n. [Intervale (the vale between) is proba- 
bly the original word.] In Kew England, 
a tract of low or jdain ground between UiUa 
or along the hanks of rivers. 

Intervallum (in-t^r-vaPlum), n. [L,] An 
interval ‘A’ shall laugh without intenr- 
valixms.* Shak, 

Interveined (in-tOr-van<V), a, [Prefix inter, 
and vem.} Intersected as with veins. 

Fair champain with kss rivers interveined, 

■ ■ Milton. ■■ 

Intervene (in-tdr-ven'), v.i. pret. & pp. in- 
tervened; ppr. intervexiing. [L. intexveuio 
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— inter j between, and venio, to come.] 1. To 
come or lie between persons or’ things; to be 
situated between ; as, the Atlantic inter-^ 
venes between Europe and America; the 
Mediterranean intervenes i)etweeii Europe 
and Africa.— 2. To occur, fall, or come be- 
tw'een points of time or events ; as, various 
events intervened in tlie period that inter- 
vened between the treaty of Ryswick and 
the treaty of Utrecht. ~3. To Iiappen in a 
way to disturb, cross, or interrupt; as, events 
inay intervene to frustrate our purposes or 
wishes.— 4. To interpose wlietiier helpfully 
or hinderingly; as, a third party may inter- 
vene and accept a bill of exchange for an- 
other. 

But Providence himself will ititet-^/ene 

To throw his dark displeasure o’er the scene. 

_ , Cowfer. 

5. In laio, to interpose and become a p<arty 
to a suit pending between other parties; as, 
the queen’s proctor intervened in the action 
of divorce. 

Intervene (in-t6r-ven'), v.t. To lie or be 
situated between; to come between; to di- 
vide. 

Self-sown woodlands of bircli, alder, &c., mref-- 
vening the different estates. De Qttincey, 

Intervene t (in-ter-ven'), n, A coming be- 
tween ; intervention ; meeting. ‘ An inter- 
vene of grandees.’ Wotton, 

Intervener (in-t6r-ven'er), n. One who in- 
tervenes; specifically, in Into, a third per- 
son who intervenes in a suit to wliich he 
was not originally a party. 

Intervenient (in-tar-ve'ni-ent), a, [I. in- 
tervenienSt inter venientis, ppr. of inte I'venio. 
See iJSf'ruBVENB.] Coming or being between; 
intercedent; interposed. [R,are.] 

I omit thing’s intervemenL IVotton, 

Intervenium (in-ter-ve'ni-um), n. [L. inter, 
between, and vena, a vein.] In hot. the space 
or area occupied by parenchyma between 
the veins of leaves. Lindley. 

Ittterventt (in-ter-vent'), v.t. [L, inter, be- 
tween, and venio, ventimi, to come.] To 
obstruct or thwart. Chapman. 
Intervention (in-t6r-ven"shon), n. [L. m- 
terventio, mte'i'VentiQuiis, tvomintervenio, in- 
terventum. See; iN'miVENE.] 1, The act 
of intervening; any interference that may 
affect the interests of others; especially, in- 
terference of one or more states with the 
{ifi’airs of another; agency of persons be- 
tween persons; interposition; mediation; 
as, light is not interrupted by the interveri- 
ffo7i of a transparent body. 

It is the intervention of money which obscures, to 
an unpractised apprehension, tile true character of 
these phenomena. y.S.MUL 

, Let us decide our quarrels at home without the s«- 
.•Vrwwjfw? of a foreign power. TeinpU. 

2. In law, the act by which a third party in- 
terposes and becomes a party to a suit pend- 
ing between other parties. 

Int'erventor (in-t^r-vent’er), n. [I.] One 
who intervenes; a raediatoi" a person an- 
ciently designated by a church to reconcile 
parties and unite them in the choice of 
officers. 

Intervenuet (in-t6r-ven'u), n. fSee Inteb- 
VENE. Comp, avenue.] Interposition. 
Intervert (in-t6r-v^i’V), 'm. t [L. interverto— 
inter, between, nudverto, to turn.] To turn 
to another course or to another use. [Rare.] 

Paliadius being sent as an upright and uncorrupt 
, notarie had interverted and conveyed all the soldiers’ 
donative to his own proper gaine. Holland. 

Intervertebral (in-ter-v6r'te-bral), a. [Pre- 
« fix inter, nml. vertebral] In anat. situated 
between the vertebrie; as, intervertebral 
.cartilages. 

Interview (m^tfir-vu), n. [Prefix inter, and 
vietu; Er. entrevue.] A meeting between 
two or more persons face to face; usually a 
formal meeting for some conference on an 
important subject; hence, a conference or 
mutual communication of thoughts; as, the 
envoy had an interview with the king or 
with the secretary of foreign affairs; the 
parties had an interview and adjusted their 
differences. 

Interview (in-t6r-vu'), v.t. l. To visit or 
wait on for the purpose of having an inter- 
view with, generally with the view of ex- 
tracting information for publication; to 
visit, as an interviewer. 

The next step in enterprising Journalism will pro- 
bably be to iiderview a garotter a few days after 
flogging, inspect his back, and obtain from him a de- 
scription of his sensatjems. Saturday Hev, 

2. lb grant an interview to; to submit to 
interrogation; as, Prince Bismark yesterday 
interviewed the reportex’. [In both usages 
a press term : originally American.] 
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Interviewer (in-ter-vu'6r), n. One who in- 
terviews ; a person, especially a newspaper 
reporter, who visits and interrogates a per- 
son of position or notoriety with the \'iew 
of publishing the information extracted 
from him. 

It must he admitted th.-it it is much more honest 
and straightforward for a public man who has any- 
thing to explain to write his e.vpianatian hiinseif, than 
to niake usic of an intervierver wlio conveys the in- 
formation at second-liand, and who can always be 
1 repudiated. Sattmlay Rev. 

Intervisible (in-ter-vi'zi-bl), a. [Prefix in- 
ter, and visible.] In surv. mutually visilde 
or able to be seen the one from the other: 
applied to stations. 

Intervisit (in-ter-vi'zit), n. [Prefix inter, 
and visit] An intermediate vi.sit. Qnart. 
Rev. 

Intervisit (in-ter-vi'zit), u.f. To exchange 
visits. 

Intervital (in-ter-vl'tal), a. [L. inter, be- 
tween, and vita, life.] Between two lives; 
pertaining to the intermediate state between 
death and the reauiTection. 

If Sleep and Death be truly one, 

And every spirit's; folded blootu 
Through all its inter-vtial gloom 
In some Tong trance should slumber on. 

Te?!7ty.^on. 

IixtervoltltioE(in'ter-v6-lu"shon), n. State 
of being intervolved. 

Intervoive (in-ter-volv'), v.t pret. <& pp. 
intervolved; ppr. intervolving. [L. inter- 
volvQ— inter, lietween, among, and voivo, 
to roll,] To involve or wind one within 
another. ‘Maxes intricate, eccen trick, in- i 
tervolv’d.’ Milton. 

Interweave (in-t6r-wfiv'), uf. pret. in- 
terwove; pj). intencomi (sometimes in- 
terwove, interweaved) ; ppr. interweaving. 
[Prefix and weave.] To weave toge- 
ther ; to intermix or work up together bo 
as to combine in the same texture or con- 
struction,; hence, to intermingle as if by 
weaving; to unite intimately; to connect 
closely; to interlace; as, threads of silk imd. 
cotton interwoven. 

Under the hospitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven. Milton. 

He so inUrzveaves truth with probable fiction that 
he puts a pleasing fallacy upon u.s. Dryden. 

Interwish t (in-t^r-wish'^), v.t [Prefix 
inter, and wish.] To wish mutually to each 
other. Donne. 

Interwork (in-ter-w6rk'), v. t. and i. [Prefix 
inter, and work.] To work together; to act 
with mutual effect. 

Interworld (in't6r-Werld), n. [Prefix inter, 
and world.] A world between other worlds. 
Holland. 

Interwound (in-ter-wbndO, v. t. [Prefix 
inter, and wound.] To wound mutually. 

‘ Interwounding controversies.’ Daniel. 
Interwove, Interwoven (in-ter-wov', in- 
t6r-w6v'n), p. and a. [From interweave.] 
Woven together; intermixed; intermingling. 

Words interwove with .sigfhs found out tlieir wa.y. 

Milton. 

Interwreathe (in-ter-reSHO, u-t [Prefix 
inter, and wreat/ie. ] To weave into a 
wreath. Lovelace. 

Intestable (in-test'a-bl), a. [L. iniestabilis, 
disqualified from being a witness to or of 
making a will— -m, not, and. testabilis, that 
has a right to give testimony, from testor, 
to be a witness, to make a will, from 
testis, a witness. ] Kot capable of making 
a will; legally unqualified or disqualified to 
make a testament; as, a person unqualified 
for want of discretion, or disqualified by 
loss of reason, is mteste&Jc. 

Intestacy (in-test'a-si), n. The state of 
being intestate, or of dying without making 
a will or disposing of one’s effects. 

Intestate <in-test'jit), a. [L. intestatm— 
in, not, and testatus, having made a will, i 
pp, of testor, to make a will.] 1. Dying 
without having made a will —2. Not dis- 
posed of by will ; not devised or be- 
queathed; as, an intestate estate. ‘Airy 
siicceeders of intestate joys,* Shale. 
Intestate (in-test'at), n, A person wiio dies 
without making a will, or a valid will. 
Iiitestina (in-tes’ti-na), n. pi. [L. ] The first 
Liimocaii order of the class Vermes or 
worms, including worms which mostly in- 
habit the bodies of other animals. See 
Entozoa. 

Intestinal (in-tesTi-nal), a. [From intestine. ] 
Pertaining to the intestines of an animal 
body ; as, the intestinal tube or canal. — 
Intestinal tube or canal, the canal formed 
by the hitestineS) running from the pyloric 
orifice of the stomach to the anus. See 
iNTESTim. 


ii, Fr. ton; ng, sing; m, then; th, tAin; 


Intestinalia (in-ttis’ti-na”li-a), n. pi. [L.J 
: Same as /nfawfina. 

Intestine (in-tes'tin), a. [L. intestinus, in- 
, testine, internal, inward, hence iiitestinum,, 

\ an internal organ, an intestine, from intm, 

! within, from the preposition mj 1, Inter- 
1 nal with regard to a state or country; do- 
mestic; nut foreign; as, feuds ; tw- 

testmawar; intestine enemies: usually ap- 
plied to what is evil. ‘ These intestine dis- 
cords.’ Drgden. 

Those opposed ej'es, which ... 

Did lately uieet it; the iutesfitte shock 
And furious close of civil butchery, 

Shall now . . . March all one w.ay. Skak, 
Hoping here to end 

hitestine war in heaven, the arch foe subdued. 

Mitmi. 

2. t Internal; inward: said of the human 
or other animal body. 

Epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 

Intestine stone and ulcer. Milton. 

3. f Inner; innate; depending on the inter- 
; nal constitution. 

' Everything’ labours under an tntesiw.e necessity 
Cudworth. 

4. t Shut up within something; contained. 

Th’ icy touch 

Of unprolific winter has iinpre.ssed 
A cold stagnation on the inte-ethie tide. €<ntiper 

Intestine (in-tes’tin), n. The canal or tube 
that e.xtends with con- 
volutions, from the 
right or pyloric orifice 
of the stomach to the 
anus, receives the 
partly digested food 
from the stomach, re- 
tains it a certain time, 
till it mixes with the 
bile and pancreatic 
juice, and till the chyle 
is taken np ]).v the lac- 
teals, and conveys the 
fmces from the body. 
Ill man it is usually 
divided into the small 
intestine, wliich corn- 
preliends the duode- 
num, jejiiimm, and 
ileum; and the large 
comprehend- 
ing the coeoum, colon, 
and rectum. The whole 
Hiunau Stomach and length of the iutesti- 
intestinai. Tube. tube in the human 



rt. Stomach.— to /f, subject is about six 
Small Intestine. i>, Duo- times that of the body. 

with do,— e to g. Large WOld IS moie Stlittlj 
Intestine. «f/Ca2cuni. a scientific term; in 
/y, Colon. Rectum, the plural it is com- 
monly used in a more 
general way as equivalent to entrails or 
viscera,] 

Intexine (in-teks'in), n. A name given to 
that membrane of the pollen-grain which is 
situated ne.xt to the extine or outermost 
membrane. 

Intexture (in-teks'tiir), v. t. To w'ork in; 
to weave in. 

IntMrstI (in-therst'), v.t [Prefix in, and 
t/urst. ] To make thirsty, 

Iiithral, Inthrall (m-thrjiU). v.t pret. & 

pp. mif/iJ’aZTcfi; ppr. inthrallmg. [prefix in, 
and thrall. See Thrall.] To enslave; to 
enthral. 

She isoothe.s, but never can tnthral ray niind. Prior. 


iHtiH’almeht (iii-thraPinent), n. Same as 
Enthralment, 

Inthrone (in-tluvn'), v. t. Same as Enthrone. 
InthroHg (in -throng'), v. i, [Prefix in, 
and throng..] To throng together. 

His people like a flowing stream inthrong. Fairfax, 

InthronizatioH (in-thron'iz-a''’shon), n. 
Same as Enthronization. 

Inthronize (in-thronffz), ’U.t. Same as En- 
thronize. 

Intice (in-tisO, v.t. Same as Entice. 
Intimacy (in'ti-ma-si), n. I^he state of being 
intimate ; close familiarity or fellowship; 
close friendship. ‘Bound in an immemo- 
rial intimacy.* Tennyson.^ Acquaintance,. 
Familimity, Intimacy, See undez' Ao- 
QtlAINTANOE. 

Intimate (in'ti-niat), a. [L. intimus, suizerl. 
of obs. interns, iuw'ard, internal, allied to 
intra, inUis, within,] 1. Arising or proceed- 
ing from within one's self; inward; internal. 

They knew not 

That what I motioned was of God; I ki^ew 
From itttwiate impulse. Milton. 


2. Attended mth iiearnes.s of approach; 
near; close. 

"When tlie multitude •u'ere thundered away from 
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was honoured with an 
Saift/i. 


any apjjroach he (Moses) was^ he 
inflate and iininecUate adiuissjon, 

3. Close in friendsbip or acquaintance ; on 
very familiar terms. 

United by tliis syinpathetick band. 

You grow familiar, intifnate, and fond. Rascommm. 

Sometimes used ironically. 

Only last night I saw you greet your most wiimaie 
enemy. Lawrence. 

Intimate (in'ti-niat), n. A familiar friend 
or associate; one to whom the thoughts of 
another are intrusted without reserve. 

The design was to entertain his reason with a more 
equal converse, assign him an intimate whose intellect 
as much corresponded with his own as did the outward 
form. Tir- If Mare, 

Intimate (in'ti-mfifc), v.t pret. & pp. 
mated; ppr. inUmating. [L. mtimo, mti- 
matimi, to put, bring, drive, or press into; 
to iiublish, make known, intimate, from 
intimus, mrnost. See the adjective.] 1. To 
hint; to suggest obscurely; to indicate; 
to point in the direction of; to suggest: 
formerly the usual meaning of the word. 

Tlie spirit of humours intimate reading aloud to 
: him 1 S/tn/e. 

Mr. Plott . . . earnestly pressed me to lay hold on 
the opportunity, intimaimjs^ by his words .and ges- 
tures that if I refused it I should not have another. 

Ltidlow. 

'Tis heaven itself that points out an Iiereafter, 

And intijnates eternity to man. Addison. 

2. To announce ; to make known ; as, the 
president intimated the adoption of the 
report of the committee: the present 
meaning. 

Intimately (m'fci-mat-li), adv. In an inti- 
inate manner; closely; familiarly; as, two 
fluids intimately mixed; two friends inti- 
mately united ; a person intimately ac- 
quainted with a subject. 

Intimation (in-ti-ma'shon), ?i. [li. intima- 
tio, intimationis, from intimo, intimaUmi. 
See Intimate.] The act of intimating ; the 
thing intimated ; hence, (a) a hint ; an in- | 
dication ; an indirect suggestion or notice. ' 
(&) An explicit announcement or notifica- 
tion. 

The bill was returned to the peers with a very 
concise and haughty that they must not 

presume to alter laws relating to money. Macattlay. 

Intimet (m'tim), tX. inmost.] 

Inward; internal. 

Intimidate (in-tTmid-atJ, v.t. prefc. & pp. 
mtimidated; ppr. intimidating. [h.L. in- 
timido, mtimidatum—h. w, iritens. ^ and ti- 
miduSy inll of fear, from Umeo, to fear.] 
To make fearful; to inspire with fear; to 
di.shearten ; to cow ; to deter by threats. 

Now guilt once harbour’d in the conscious breast, 
hitiviidates the brave, degrades the great. 

Johnson. 

Syn, To dishearten, dispirit, abash, deter, 
frighten, terrify. 

Intimidation (in-ti'mid-fd'slion), n. The 
act of intimidating or making fearful; the 
state of being afraid; specifically, the de- 
terring of workmen from their work by other 
workmen. 

One party is acted on by bribery; the other, by in- 
tvnidatioH, Times newspaper. 

Intimidatory (in- ti'mid-a-to-ri), a. Caus- 
ing intimidatiou. 

Intinction (in-tingk'shon), n, [L. intinctio, 
%ntmetioniSyivQmintingo--~int and tfnpo, to 
dye, to tinge.] 1. The act of dyeing.— 

2. JEtocZes. the practice of administering the 
sacred body and blood together iu the com- 
munion, as is done to the laity in the East. 
In the Roman Catholic Church intinction 
is practised by the priest when he breaks a 
portion of the host, puts it in the chalice, 
and receives both together. 

Intinotiyity (in4ingkt-ivd-ti), n. [L. m, 
not, and tingo, tinetunh to dye, to tinge.] 
The want or the quality of colouring or 
tingeing other bodies ; as, fuller’s earth is 
distinguished from colorific earths by its 
inUnctivity. 

Uitine (in'tin), 71. [L. tnfns, within.] In&of. 
a name given to the inner coat of the shell 
of the pollen-grain in plants. It is a trans- 
parent, extensible membrane of extreme 
'■' tenuity. 

Intire, Intirely (in-tiri, in-tirli). See En- 
tire and its derivatives. 

Intitle (iii-ti'tl). See Entitle. 

Intituled (ia-ti'tuld), pp. l. Having a title 

: ■..■.to'orin. , ■■. 

But beauty, in, that white iTwftVKArfl?, 

From Venus’ doves doth challenge that fair field. 

2. Entitled; distinguished by a title: a term 
used in acts of parliament. 

I did converse this quondam day with a companion 


of the king'.s, u’ho is intitukd, nominated, or called 
Don Adriano de Arniado. Shak. 

Into (in'td), prep. [In and to. ] The instances 
in which this preposition is used may be 
divided into two great classes- («) those in 
which it expresses motion or direction to- 
wards the in.side of, whether literally or 
figuratively; and (b) those in which it ex- 
presses a change of condition. In both 
cases it is used after both transitive and in- 
transitive verbs. The verb.s after w'hich it 
is used in the instances belonging to class (a) 
are such as— fall, go, come, dart, flee, throw, 
look (as, to look mto a letter or book), show 
(as, to show mto a room), infuse (as, to in- 
fuse animation into a narrative), put, force, 
urge, tfec. Those after which it is used in 
the instances belonging to class (b) are such 
as— fall (as, to fall into a fever), change, 
transmute, convert, grow (as, the boy had 
grown into a young man), relax (as, to relax 
into good humour), ttc. Sometimes verbs 
that are usually intransitive become cliaiiged 
into transitives when so used with into; as, 
to talk a man into submission; to reason 
one’s self into false feelings. Sometimes the 
uses classed as (a) and (&) very nearly coin- 
cide. 

Intolerable (in-tor<5r-a-bl), a. [Fr., from L. 
intolerabilis-- in, not, and tolemhilis, that 
may be borne, from tolero, to bear. See 
Tolerate, Thole. ] l. Not tolerable ; not to 
be borne; that cannot be endured; insuf- 
ferable; as, intoUrahla pain; intoUrahlcheat 
or cold; an intolerable burden. 

If we bring into one day’s thoughts the evil of 
many, certain and uncertain, what will be and what 
will never be, our load will be as intolerable as it is 
unreasonable. ^er. Taylor. 

2. Enormous; monstrous. 

O monstrous I but one half-pennyworth of bread to 
this deal of s.ack J Shah, 

Intolerableness (in-tol'^r-a-bl-nea), n. The 
quality of being not tolerable or sulferable. 
Intolerably (m-toT6r-a-bli), adv. To a de- 
gree beyond endurance; as,infoZem&Z2/cold; 
intolerably ahmive. 

Intolerance (in-tol'er-ans), n. [L. intoUr- 
antia. See INTOLERANT.] The quality of 
being intolerant: (a) want of toleration ; want 
of patience or forbearance; the not endur- 
ing at all or not suffering to exist without 
persecution; as, the intolerance of a prince 
or a church toward a religions sect. 

Conscientious sincerity is friendly to tolerance, as 
latitiidinarian indifference is to intolerance. 

Whately. 

(6) Want of capacity to endure; non-endur- 
ance; as, inioleranoe of heat or cold. 
Intoleraiicy (in-tol'er-an-si), n. Same as 
Intolerance. 

Intolerant (i2i-toF<^r-ant), «. [L. intolerans, 
intolerantis '—in, hot, and tolerans, bearing, 
tolerant, fi'om tolero, to bear.] 1, Not en- 
during; not able to endure. 

The powers of human bodies being’ limited and 
intolerant o£ (ixc&sSGS. Arhnihfiot. 

2. Not enduring difference of opinion or 
worship; refusing to tolerate others in the 
enjoyment of their opinions, rights, and 
worship; unduly impatient of difference of 
opinion on the part of others. 

Religion, harsh, intolerant, austere, 

Parent of manners like herself severe. Cowper. 

Intolerant (in-toF6r-ant), n. One who does 
not favour toleration. ‘ An intolerant and 
a persecutor.’ Lowth. 

Intolerantly (in-toT6r-ant-li), adv. In an 
intolerant manner. 

Intolerated (imtoTer-at-ed), a. Not en- 
dured; not tolerated. 

I would have all intoleration intolerated in it.s turn. 

Chesterjidd, 

Intolerating (in-toT6r-at-ing), a. Intoler- 
ant. Shaftesbury. 

Intoleration (in-toF6r-a"sl2on), vi. Intoler- 
ance; refusal to tolerate others in their 
opinions or worship. 

Intomb (in-t(5m0> v.t. Same as ^Entomb. 
Intonate t (in’ton-at), v. t (L. intono, into- 
natum—in, and tono, to sound or thunder.] 
To tlmncler. Bailey. 

Intonate (in't5n-at), ui. [Prefix in, and tone, 
or from Fr. entonner, to intonate— eJi, in, 
and fern, tone,] 1. To sound the notes of the 
musical scale; to practise solmisation.— - 
2. To pronounce in a musical maimer; to 
'■intone. ■ '■■ 

Intonation (in-ton-a'shon), n. A thunder- 
ing; thunder. 

Intonation (in-ton-a'shon), n. 1. In mum, 
(a) the action of sounding the notes of the 
scale, or any other given order of musical 
tones, with the voice; solmization. (&) The 
manner of sounding or tuning the notes of 


Fate, fiir, fat, me, met, h6r; pine, pin; n6te, not, mbve; tube, tub, b^U; 


a musical scale ; the singing true or false, 
in tune or out of tune ; as, correct intona- 
tion is the first requisite in a .singer. — 2. The 
modulation of the voice in a musical man- 
ner, as in reading the liturgy; the act of 
intoning the church service; the musical 
performance of his part in an office by the 
priest. 

Intone (in-ton'), v.i. [See Intonate, in 
musical sense.] 1. To utter a sound, or a 
deep protracted sound. 

So swells each windpipe ; ass intones to ass. 

Tope. 

Specifically— 2. To use a monotone in pro- 
noimcing or repeating ; to modulate the 
voice in a musical manner; to chant. 
Intone (in-ton'), v.t. To pronounce with a 
musical tone; to chant; as, to intone the 
service. 

No choristers the funeral dirge intoned. Souikey. 

Intorsion (in-tox-'shon), n. [Fr. See Intor- 
TiON,] A winding, bending, or twisting; 
specifically, in hot. the bending or twining 
of any part of a plant toward one side or the 
other, or in any direction from the vertical 
Intort (in- tort'), v.t. [L. intorqueo, intor- 
tuYn—in, and torqueo, to twist.] To twist; 
to wreathe ; to wind ; to wring. Pope. 
Intortion (in-tor'slion), n. [L. intortio, in- 
tortianis, from intorqueo. See Intort.] A 
winding or twisting ; intoi'siom 
In toto (in to'td). [L.] Wholly; entirely. 
Intoxicant (in-toks'i-kant), n. That which 
intoxicates; an intoxicating liquor or sub- 
stance, as brandy, bhang, &c. 

Intoxicate (in-toks'i-kat), v.t pret. & pp. 
intoxicated; ppr. intoxicating. (L.L. iiiioxico, 
intoxicatum—L. in, and toxicum, •poison =■ 
Cti*. toxikon, a poison in which arrows xvere 
dipped, from toxon, abow.] 1, To inebriate; 
to make drunk, as with spirituous liquor. 

As with new wine intoxicated hoth. 

They swim in mirth. Milton. 

2. Fig. to excite the spirits of to a very high 
pitch; to elate to enthusiasm, frenz3^ or 
madness; as, success may sometimes 
cate a man of sobriety; an enthusiast may 
he intoxicated with zeal ‘Intaxicated witJi 
an earnest desii’e of being above all others.' 
Dryden. 

Intoxicate (in-toks'i-kat), v. i. To have the 
power of intoxicating, or making drunk; as, 
alcohol invariably intoxicates when taken 
rapidly and in great quantity. 

Intoxicate (in-toks'i-kat), a. l. Inebriated. 
2. Elated by some passion ; enthusiastic ; 
frenzied. 

Deep versed in books, and shallow hi himself. 
Crude or inioxieate, collecting toys. Milton. 

Intoxicatedness (in-toks'i-kat-ed-nes), n. 
State of intoxication. 

Intoxicating (in-toks'i-kat-ing), p. and a. 
Inebriating; elating to excess or frenzy; 
having qualities that produce inebriation 
or mental excitement; as, mtoxicati7ig li- 
quors. 

Intoxication (in-toks'i-ka"shon), ?i. 1. The 
act of intoxicating; the state of being in- 
I toxicated; inebriation; ebriety; drunken- 
ness; the state produced by drinking too 
much of an alcoholic liquid.“-2. Fig. a high 
excitement of mind; an elation which leads 
to enthusiasm, frenzy, or madness. 

A kind of intoxication of loyal rapture, which 
seemed to pervade the whole kingdom. 

' Sir ir, Scott. 

Syn. Inebriation, inebriety, ebriety, drunk- 
enness, infatuation, delirium. 

Intra (in'tra). A Latin preposition and ad- 
verb, signifying within, used as a prefix in 
certain English wox’ds. 

Intracranial (in-tra-kr?i'm-al), a. [L. mtra, 
within, and cranium, the skull] Situated 
within the cranium. 

The cerebellum is the intracranial organ of tlie 
nutritive faculty, Sir W. Hamilton. 

Intractable (in-trakt'a-bl), a. [L. intraeta- 
hilis—m, not, and tractahilis, that may be 
handled, manageable, from ti'acto, to handle, 
manage, govern.] Not to he governed or 
managed; violent; perverse; .stubborn; ob- 
stinate; refractory; indocile; as, an intract- 
able temper; an intractable child. 
Intractableness.Intractabllity(in-trakt'- 
a-hl-nes, in-traktVbiT'i-ti), qi. The quality 
of being ungovernable; obstinacy; perverse- 
ness; indocility. 

Intractably (in-trakt'a-bli), adv. In an in- 
tractable, perverse, or stubboni manner. 
Intractlle t (in-trak'til), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and tractile.] Incapable of being drawn 
out; not tractile. Bacom 
Intrados (m-tra'dos),?x. [Fr., L.in#m, within, 
and dorsum, back.] In arch, the interior 
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an|l lower line or curve of an arch. The 
exterior or upper curve is called the exira- 
aos. See AhCH. 

Intrafoliaceous (m'tra-f6-li-a"shus),fit. {Pre- 
fix intra, within, and foliaceous.} In hot 
growing on the inside of a leaf; as, intrafu- 
liaceous stipules. 

lEtrails (in'tralz), n, pi. Same as EntmiU. 
Di'yden. 

Intramarginal (in-tra-mar'jin-al), a. [Pre- 
fix intra, within, and marginal.} Within 
tlie margin, as the intramarginal vein in 
the leaves of some of the plants belonging 
to the myrtle tribe. 

Intramundane (in-tra-mim'dan), a. [Prefix 
intra, within, andmwndane.] Being within 
the world; belonging to the material world. 
Intramiiral (in-tra-muPal), a. [Prefix in- 
tra, within, and mural] Being within the 
walls or ijouiidaries, as of a university, city, 
or town. 

Iixtrance (in-transO. See Entkanoe. 
IlltraiiQ.uillity(in-tran-kwiPi-ti), [Prefix 
wi, not, and tranquillity.] Unquietness; in- 
quietude; want of rest. 

That intranqtiillityvi\)Xc\\ makes men impatient of 
lying in their beds. Sir IF. Temple. 

Ijxtraiiscalent (in-trans-ka'lent), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and tramcalent.} Impervious to 
heat. [Rare.] 

Intransgressible (in-trans-gres'i-bl), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and transgreissible.] Kot 
transgressible; incapable of being passed, 
latransient (in-tran'shi-ent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and transient ] Rot transient ; not 
passing suddenly away. ‘ An unchangeable, 
an intramUnt, indefeasible priesthood.' 
Killingbeclc, 

Intransigentes (in-trans-i-Iien'taz), n. pL 
[Sp. , the irrecoiicilables— L. in, not, transigo, 
to transact.] The extreme party in the Span- 
ish Cortes; a very advanced republican 
party in Spain , corresponding to the extreme 
communists of France and elsewhere; a 
political extremist. 

Intransigentist (in-tran'si-j eii - tist), n, [See 
above.] A poJitieal Irreconcilable or ex- 
tremist. 

Intransitive (iu-tran'sit-iv), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and transitive,] In f/ram. a term ap- 
plied to verbs expressing an action or state 
that is limited to the subject, or in otiier 
words, wixich do not express an action that 
passes over to or operates upon an object; 
as, 1 walk; I run; I sleep. It is also applied 
in a wider sense to verbs that are used with- 
out an expressed object though, they may be 
really tran-sitive in meaning; as, huild in 
the sentence, ‘ they huild without stopping;’ 
or intoxicate in ‘this liquor intoxicates.’ 
Borne purely intransitive verbs become 
transitive by the addition of a preposition 
and maybe used in the passive; as,hefaw[/As; 
he laughs at him; he is laughed at Some 
may take a noun of kindred meaning as ob- 
ject; as, he sleeps a sleep; ho runs a race. 
Intransitively (in-tran'sit-iv-li), adv. In 
the manner of an intransitive verb. 

In transitu (in tran’sit-u). [L.] In tlie act 
of passing or of transition; in cotnse of tran- 
sit; as, the hogshead of sugar was lost in 
tnmsitu. 

Intransmissible (in-trans-misT-bl), a. [Ihre- 
fix in, not, and transnvissihle.] That cannot 
be transmitted. 

Intransmutability(in-trans-mii'ta-biPi-ti), 
n. The quality of not being transmutable. 
Intransmutable (in-trans-mu:ta-bl), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and transmutaUe.] lhat 
cannot be transmuted or changed into an- 
other substance. 

Intrant (in'trant), a. [L. inirans, intrantis, 
ppr, of intro, to go into, to enter.] Enter- 
ing; penetrating. 

Intrant (in'trant), 71. One who makes an 
entrance; specifically, one 
who enters upon some pub- 
lic duty or olfice. 

Intrap (in-trap'), v.t. Same 
as Entrap. 

Xntrapetiolar (in-tra-pe'ti- 
6-Kjr), a. [L. intra, and 
petiolus, a petiole. ] In hot. 
a term applied when the 
pair of stipules at the base 
of a petiole unite by those 
margins which are next the 
petiole, and thus seem to 
form a single stipule be- 
tween the petiole and the lauapetioiar. 
stem or branch. It is often 
confounded with intcrpetiolar, but is quite 
dilferent in meaning. 

Intratropical (in-tra-tro'pik-al), a. [Prefix 
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; intra, and tropical] Bituuted within the 
tropics; pertaining to tlie regions within the 
tropics; as, an intratropical climate. 
Intravalvular (in-tra-valv'U'Kir), a. [Prefix 
mtra, and valvular.} In hot placed within 
valves, as the disseiiiments of many of tiie 
Cruciferm. 

l 2 itraveaous(in'tra-ven*us), a. [iTefixintm, 
and venous.} Introduced within the veins. 
‘The intravenous injection of ammonia.’ 
Lancet 

lutreasure (in-tre'zhur), r.t [Prefix in, 
and treasure.} To layup, as in a treasury, 
i [Bare.] 

Which in theiv seeds 

And weak beginnings lie inireastir^d. Shak. 

Intreatt (in-tret'), v.t. [See Entiieat,] To 
prevail upon. 

No solace could her paramour intreat 
Her once to show, ne court, nor dalliaunce. 

Spenser. 

Intreatablet (in-tret'a-bi), a. Implacable; 
inexorable, 

Intreatance (in-tret'ans), n. Entreaty. 
Holland. 

Intreatfol (in-tret'fql), a. Full of entreaty. 
Sjjenser. 

Intrench, (in-trensh'), v.t. [Prefix in, and 
trench. See Trekch.] 1. To dig or cut a 
trench or trenches round, as in fortification; 
to fortify or defend with a ditch and para- 
pet ; to lodge or put in safety within or as 
witliin an intrenchment ; to place in a 
strong or fortified position; as, the army in- 
trenched their camp, or they were in- 
trenched. ‘ In the suburbs close intrenched.’ 
Shak.—% To fimrow; to make hollows in. 

His face 

Deep .scars of thunder had intrenched. Milton. 

Intrench (in-trensh'), v.i. [Prefix in, and 
trench, n.i.] To invade; to encroach; to 
enter on and take possession of tliat which 
belongs to another : witli on or upon; as, in 
the contest for power, the king was charged 
with intrenehmg on the rights of the nobles, 
and the nobles were accused of mtrmching 
on the prerogatives of the crown. 

Intr enchant t (in-trensh 'ant), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and trenchant] Rot to he divided 
or wounded; indivisible; not retaining any 
mark or indication of division. 

As easy mayest thou tlie intrenchanf air 
With thy keen sword impress. Shal', 

Intrenchment (in-trensh'ment), m 1 . TJie 
act of intrenching,-- 2. In fort a general 



Intrenchment as usually constructed. 

ABC, Banquette. C D E F, Parapet. K G H i, Ditch. 
KG, Scarp. H I, Counter.sc<irp. 


term for a work consisting of a trench or 
ditch and a parapet (the latter formed of 
the earth dug out of the ditch), constructed 
for a defence against an enemy.— 3. Fig. any 
defence or protection.— 4. Any inroad or en- 
croachment on the rights of otliers. 

The slightest intrenclunentyvppn individual freedom. 

Southey, 

Intrepid, (in-tre'pid), a. [h i7it7'epidiis— 
m, not, and t7'epidus, alarmed, in a state of 
trepidation.] Lit. not trembling or shaking 
with fear; hence, fearless; hold; brave; un- 
daunted; as,an infrc|)ic? soldier,— S yn. Fear- 
less, undaunted, daring, dauntless, courage- 
ous, bold, valiant, brave, heroic. 

Intrepidity (in-tre-pid'i-ti), 11 , [Fr. mtr6- 
pidite. See iNTBEiqn.] Fearlessness; fear- 
less bravery in danger; undaunted courage 
or boldness ; as, the troops engaged with 
intrepidity. 

He had acquitted himself of two or three sentences 
with a look of much business and great intrepidity. 

Addison. 

Intrepidly ( in - tre 'pid - li ), adv. In an in- 
trepid manner; without trembling or shrink- 
ing from danger; fearlessly; daringly; reso- 
lutely. 

Intricablet (in'tri-lca-bl), a. Entangling. 
‘Entangled in the . . . vtitricahle net.’ 
SheUo7i. 

Intricacy (in'tri-ica-si), ti. [From in t7i,cat8. ] 
The state of being intricate or entangled; 
perplexity; involution ; complication ; as, 
the intricacy of a knot, and figuratively, tlie 
mtricrtcj/ of accounts, the intricacy of a 
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: cause in controversy, the intricacy of a 
plot. 

Perplexing that fable with very agreeable plots .and 
intricacies. Addisan. 

Intricate (in'tri-kat), a. [E. intricatm, 
pj). of intrico, to entangle — into, and 
tricce, trifles, hinderance.s, perplexities.] En- 
tangled; involved; iterplexed; comifiicated; 
obscure; as, Tve pa.ssed through inlrieate 
windings; we found the accounts intricate; 
the case on trial is intricate; the plot of a 
tragedy may be too intricate to please. 

Tlie w.iys of Heaven are dark and intricate, 
Pu2.tled in mazes and perplexed with errors. 

Addison. 

Intricate (in'tri-kfit), v.t [L. mtrico, in- 
tricatimi. See the adjective.] To perplex; 
to make oliscuro. [Bare. ] 

It makes men troublesome and all wise 

discourses. Is. Taylor. 

Intricately (in'tri-kat-li), adv. In an in-‘ 
tricate manner; with involution or infold- 
ings; with perplexity or intricacy. 
Intricateness (in'tri-kat-nes), 71 . The state 
of being involved; involution; complication; 
perplexity; intricacy. 

Intrication t (in'tri-ka"shoii), n. Entangle- 
ment. 

Intrigue (in-treg'), n, [Fr. intriguer, to per- 
plex, embroil, intrigue; It. intricare, in- 
trigare, to perplex, to make intricate; L, in- 
trico, to entangle, embarrass, perplex, from 
triccB, trifies, perplexities; hence intr'i- 
cate.} L The act of plotting or scheming by 
complicated and underhand means; a plot or 
scheme of a complicated nature, iiitendeil 
to effect some purpose by secret artifices. 

Fawning and iniristne .and bribery are the means 
used to obtain promotion in every bnmcli of the 
state. Brongkatn. 

2. The plot of a play, poem, or romance; a 
complicated scheme of designs, actions, and 
events, intended to awaken interest in an 
audience or reader, and make them wait 
with eager curiosity for the solution or de- 
velopment. 

Are we not continually informed that the author 
unravels the web of his intrigue, or breaks the thre.'id 
of his narration? Cannitig', 

3. Illicit intimacy between two persons of 
different sexes; a liaison; gallantry; liber- 
tinism. 

Now love is dwindled to intrigue. 

And marriage grown a money league. Swift. 

4. t Intricacy; complication. ‘Full prospect 
of all the intrigues of our nature.’ Hale. 

Intri^e (in-treg'), 7. pret. &pp. hitidgued; 
ppr. mtrigiiing. 1. To form a plot or scheme, 
usually complicated, and intended to effect 
some purpose by secret artifices. 

Russia has never ceased to inirij,nie in these quar- 
ters. II. S. Edwards. 

2. To carry on a liaison; to have an Illicit 
connection with a person of opposite sex. 
Intrigue! (in-treg'), v,t. To, perplex or 
render intricate. 

Great discursists were apt to intrigue aftair.s, dis- 
pute the prince’s resolutions, and stir up the people. 

L. Addison. 

Intriguer (in-treg'er), 71. One who intrigues ; 
one wdio forms plots, or pursues an object 
by secret artifices. 

lutriguery (in-treg'e-ri), n. Arts or practice 
of intrigue. 

Intriguing (in-treg'ing), p. and a. Forming 
secret jilots or schemes; adtiicted to in- 
trigue; given to secret machinations; as, an 
intriguing disposition. 

Intriguingly (in-treg'ing-U), adv. "With 
intrigue; with artifice or secret machina- 
tions. 

Intrinset (in-trins'), a. [See Intkinsio. ] 
Closely or intricately tied. ‘ Bite the holy 
cords a-twain which are too inti'inse t’ un- 
loose.’ Shale. 

Intrinsecalt (in-trin'se-kal), a. Intrinsical; 
(ct) Inherent ; natural; essential (&) Inti- 
mate. 

He falls into intrinsecal society with Sir John 
Graliani, , . . ivho di.ssuaded him from inarriage. 

IFoUon. 

Intrinsecate,! Intrinsioate t (in-trin'se- 
kat, in-trin'si-kat), a, [See Intiiinsic, 
and comp. It. mirinsecato, intniisicato.} 
Entangled; perplexed. 

Come, thou mortal wretch, 

With thy sharp teeth this knot 

Oflife at once untie. Shak. 

Intrinsic, Intrinsical (in-trin'sik, in-trin'- 
sik-al), a. [L. intrinsecus—mt7u, inwards, 
i7i, in, and secus, from root of seguor, to 
follow. It was formerly written l7iirin- 
secal} 1. Inward; internal ; hence, essen- 
tial; inherent; true; genuine; real; not 
apparent or accidental; as, the mtrmsie 

w, trig; wh, te/iig; zh, azure.-^See Key. 
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value of gold or silver; the rntrimie metit 
of an action; the intrimic worth or good- 
ness of a person. 

He was better quaUfied than they to estiraate justly 
the ifttriusi'eyiilu& of Grecian philosophy and refine- 

2 I Intimate; closely famihar,— 3. In Scots 
laio a term applied to circumstances sworn 
to by a party on an oafcli of reference, so 
intimately connected with the point at issue 
that they nialce part of the evidence af- 
forded by the oath, and cannot be separated 
from it. , . / . 

Intrinsic t (in-trnVsik), n. A genuine or 
essential quality. WarUiHon. 

Intrinsical. See Inteinsic. 

Intrinslcaiity (in-trin'sik-aH-ti), n. The 
quality of lieing intrinsic; essentiality. 
Intrinsically (in-trin'sik-aWi), In- 

teriially; in its nature; really; truly. 

A lie is a thing absolutely and intrinsically evil. 

South. 

Intrinsicalness (in-trin'silc-al-nes), ?i. The 
quality of being intrinsical 
Intro (in'ti’o). A Xatin adverb, used as an 
English prefix, and signifying within, into, 
in, 

Introcession (in-tro-se'shon), n. [Prefix 
intfOy and cem*o».3 In med. a depression or 
sinking of parts inwards. 

Introduce (in-tro-dusO, r.f. pret. tSs pp. wi- 
iroduccd; ppr. introducing. [I*- introduco— 
whro, within, and dtcco, to lead. See also 
Duke] l. To lead or bring in; to conduct 
or usher in; as, to mtroduce u person into 
a drawing-room; to introduce foreign pro- 
duce into a country.— 2. To pass in; to 
put in; to insert; as, to introduce one’s 
finger into an aperture.— 3. To make known, 
as a person: often used of the action of a 
third party with regard to two others; to 
bring to be acquainted; to present: often 
with reflexive pronoun; as, to int^'oduce a 
stranger to a person; to introduce s foreign 
minister to a prince ; to introduce one* s self 
to a person, , 

Mr. Burke, one day. in the vicinity of the House of 
Commons, him to a nobleman. Prior. 

4. To bring into use or practice ; as, to in- 
trod'itce a new fashion or a new remedy for 
a disease ; to introduce an improved mode 
of tillage. 

He shall introduce a new way of cure, preserving 
by theory as well as practice. Sir T. Bro-mne. 

5. To produce; to cause to exist; to induce. 
Whatsoever introduces habits in children deserves 

ttie care and attention of tlieir governors. Locke. 

6. To bring forward with preliminary or 
preparatory matter ; to open to notice ; as, 
he introduced the subject with a long pre- 
face. —7, To bring before the public by 
writing, discourse, or exhibition ; as, to in- 
troduce a new character on the stage. 

Introducer (in-tro-dua'6r), n. One who in- 
trodnees. 

Whoever the introducers {of drinking to excess) 
were, they have succeeded to a miracle. Swift. 

Introductt^n-tro-dukt'), To introduce. 
Cateton. 

Introduction (in-tro-dulc'shon), n. [L. i7i- 
troductio, introductionis, from introduco. 
See iKTJionucE.] 1. The act of conducting 
or ushering into a place; the act of making 
persons known to each other; the act of 
bringing into notioe, pjractice, or use; the 
act of luitting in or inserting; as, the in- 
rf/'odifch'on to another ; the 

iyitred7wtio7i of new matter into a book; 

: The Archbishop of Canterbury had. pursued the 
introdjcc/i'ofi of the liturgy and. the canons into Scot- 
land with great vehemence. Clarendon. 

2. The part of a book or discourse which 
precedes the main work, and in- which the 
author or speaker gives some general ac- 
count of his design and subject; a preface 
or preliminary discourse.-— 3, A treatise, 
generally less or more elementary, on any 
branch of study; a treatise introductoxy to 
more elaborate works on the same subject; 
as, an introduction to botany. 
Introductive (in-tro-duk'tiv), u. Serving 
to introduce; serving as the means to bring 
forward soinetliing; introductory: some- 
times followed by of; as, laws introductive 
of liberty. South. 

Introductively (in-tro-duk'tiv-li), adu In 
a manner serving to introduce. 
Intfoductor fin - fcr6-cluk't6r), [X,] An 
introducer. Gibbon. 

lutroductorily (in-tro-duk'to-ri-li), adv. By 
way of introduction. Baxter. 
Introductory (in-trd-duk'to-ri), a. Serving 
- to introduce something else; previous; pre- 


fatory ; preliminary ; as, introductory re- 
marks; an inti'oductory discourse. 
Introductress (iii-tro-duk'tres), n. A female 
who introduces. ... 

latroflexed (in-tro-fleksto, a. [Prefix^nfro, 
within, to the inside, and /ciced. 3 Hexed 
or bent inward. 

lutrogression (in-tro-gre'shon), n. [Fipm 
L. introgredior, into'ogressm, to enter — inwo, 
within, and gradioi', to go.] The act of go- 
ing in; entrance. Blount. 

Introit (in-fcro'it), n. [L. i 7 itroim> from 
introeOy to enter— into the iii.side,and 
eo, to go. ] In tlie ii. Oath. Ck the entrance 
or beginning of the mass; a psalm or a pass- 
age of. Scripture sung or chanted while the 
priest proceeds to the altar to celebrate 
mass: now used for any musical composi- 
tion designed for opening the church ser- 
vice or for the service generally. 
Intromission (in-tro-mPslion), n. ^ [From .L. 
vntroinitto, mtroniissum, to send into. >See 
iNTEOMir.] 1. The act of sending in, or of 
allowing to go in; admission. ‘A general 
intromission of all sects and persuasions into 
our communion.’ South.— % The act of in- 
troducing or inserting.— 3. In Scots Imoy an 
intermeddling with the effects of another; 
the assuming of the possession and manage- 
ment of property belonging to another, either 
on legal grounds or without any authority: 
in the latter case it is called vicious intro- 
7nission. The tei’m is also applied to the 
ordinary transactions of an agent or subor- 
dinate with the money of his superior ; as, 
to give secui'ity for one’s inirommions. 
Intromit (in-tro-mif), v.t, pret. <& pp. wfro- 
■mitfed; ppr. intromitting. [X. intimnitto— 
intro, wnhin, and mitto, to send,] 1. To 
send in; to put in.— 2. To allow to enter; to 
be the medium by which a thing enters. 

Glass in the window wdw/nYj' lijjht, without cold, 

, to tliose in the toom. Holder. 

Intromit (in-tro-mit'), v.i. In Scots laiv„ to 
intermeddle with the effects of another. 

intromitted, as Scotch law phrases it, with 
many family afiairs. De Qitincey. 

Intromittent fin-tro-mit'ent), a. [See In- 
TEOsriT.] Tlirowing or conveying into or 
within. 

Intr emitter (in-trd-mit'er), n. One who 
intromits; an intcrmeddler. Sir W. Scott 
Intropression (in-trO-pre'shon), 7i. [L. in- 
tro, within, and pressio, :preHsionis, a press- 
ing.] Pressure acting within; internal 
pressure. [Bare.] 

Introreception (in'tr6-re-sep"shon), n. 
[Prefix intro, within, and receptimi.] The 
act of receiving or admitting into or within. 
nammond. 

Introrse (in-trorsO. [X- introrsmn, in- 
wards, conti\ for wifro — 

intro, within, to the inside, and 
versus, pp. of ver to, to turn,] 

Turned or facing inwards; a 
term used in describing the di- 
rection of bodies, to denote 
their being turned towards the 
axis to which they appertain; 
thus, in most plants the anthers 
are introrse, their valves being 
turned towards the style. X’he 
cut shows the introrse anthers introrse An- 
of the common grape-vine (Ff- 
tis vinifera). 

Introspect (in-tro-spekto, D.t. [h. intro- 
spicio, introspection— -mtro, within, and 
specio, to look.] To look into or within; to 
view the inside of. 

Introspection (in-tro-spek'shon), The 
act of looking inwardly; a\dew or the inside 
or interior; examination of one’s own 
thoughts or feelings. 

I was forced to make an introspection Into niy own 
mind. Dryden. 

Introspective (in-tro-spekTiv), a. Inspect- 
ing within ; viewing inwardly ; examining 
one’s own thoughts or feelings. 
Introsumet (in-tro-sunV), v.t [X. intro, 
within, and sumo, to take.] To suck in; to 
absorb. JSoelyn. 

Introsusception (in'tr6-sns-sep"shon), n. 
[L. intro, intus, wnthiu, and susc&ptio, sus- 
cepiionis, a taking up or in. 1. The act of 
receiving within. 

The person is corrupted by the introstfsceftian of 
a nature which becomes evU thereby. Coleridge. 

2. In anat intussusception (which see). 
Introvenient (in-tro-vefiii-ent), a. [X. in- 
troveniens, inirovenientis, ppr. of introvenio, 
to come in— -intro, within, and venio, to 
come.] Coming in or between; entering. 
[Bure.] 



Introversion (in-trS-ver'shon), n. The act 
of introverting, or the state of being intro- 
verted. 

This introveivion of my faculties, wherein I regard 
my soul as the image of her Creator. Berkeley. 

Introvert (in-tro-vert'), v.t [X. with- 
in, and vei'to, to turn.] To turn inward 
‘His awkward gait, his intivverted toes,’ 
Coivper. 

Intrude (in-trddO, v.i. pret. & pp. intruded: 
ppr. intruding. [L. mtrudo—in, in, into 
and trudo, to thrust.] To thrust one’s self 
forwardly or unwarrantably into any place 
or position ; to come or go in without invi- 
tation or welcome ; to force one's self upon 
others ; to encroach ; to enter unwelcome or 
uninvited into company ; as, to intrude on 
families at unseasonable hours. 

Intrude (in-trfid'), v.t l. To thrust in, or 
cause to enter without right or welcome : 
often with the refiexlve pronoun ; as, to m- 
tnide one's self into a company.— 2. t To 
force or cast in. Qrecnhill.—^. In geol. to 
cause to penetrate, as into fissures or be- 
tween the layers of rocks. 

Intruder (in-trtid'6r), n. One who intrudes ; 
one who thrusts himself in, or enters where 
he has no right or is not welcome. 

They were but intruders upon the possession during 
the minority of the heir. Sir y. Davies. 

They were all stranger.s and intruders. . Locke, 

intrudresst (in-trOdTes), n. A female who 
intrudes. Fuller. 

Intruukt (in-tnmgkO, u.t To inclose as in 
a trunk; to enca.se. 

Had eager lust intrurtked my conquered soul, 

I had not buried living joys in death. Ford. 
Intrusion (in-tro’zhon), ?i, [X.X. mtrusio, 
intnismiis, from L. mirucla, intrusum, t() 
thrust in. See Intrude,] The act of in- 
truding; the act of entering into a place or 
state without invitation, right, or welcome; 
entrance on an undertaking unsuitable for 
theirerson. 

Why this intmesiMif 

Were not iny orders that I should be private? 

Addison. 

Many excellent strains have been jostled off by the 
intrusions of poetical fictions. 

Sir T. Browne, 

It will be said, I handle an art no way suitable 
either to my employment or fortune, and so stand 
charged with intrusion and, smpertinency. 

Sir H. JVotion. 

Specifically, (a) In law, an unlawful entry 
into lands and tenements void of a possessor 
by a person who has no right to the same, 
(b) In the Scottish Ch. the settlement of a 
pastor in a church or congi*egation contrary 
to the will of the people or without their 
consent, (c) In geol. the penetrating of one 
X’oek, while in a melted state, into fissures, 
&c., of other rocks. 

Intrusional (in-tro'zhon-al), a. Of or be- 
longing tf> intrusion; noting intrusion, 
lutruaionist (in-tro'zhon-ist), n. One who 
intrudes or who favours intrusion; espe- 
cially, one who favours the settlement of a 
pastor in a church or congregation con- 
traxy to the will of the people or without 
their consent. 

Intrusive (in-tro’siv), a. Thnisting in or 
entering without right or welcome; apt to 
intrude. 

Lut me shake off tho: intrusive cares of day. 

Thomson, 

— Intrusive rocics, in geol. rooks wliioh have 
been forced while m a melted or plastic 
state into fissures or between the layers 
of other rocks. 

Intrusively (in-tro'siv-li), adv. In an in- 
trusive manner; without welcome or invi- 
tation.. 

Intrusiveness (in-trd’siv-nes),ti. The state 
or quality of being intrusive. 

Intrust, Entrust (in-trusf, en-trust’), v.t 
To tleliver in trust ; to confide to the cai‘e 
of; to commit with confidence: with the 
thing as object and to before the person, or 
person as object and with before the thing ; 
as, to intrust money or goods to a servant 
or a servant with money or goods. * Who 
are careful to improve the talents they are 
intrusted withal.' Bp. Wilkins, 

If a perfect character could be found, absolute do- 
minion intrusted to his hands would be by far the 
best government for the country. Brougham. 
—Intrust, Commit, Consign. See CoJOirr. 
Intuite (in’tu-it), v. t To perceive by intui- 
tion; to envisage, ff. Spencer, [Hare.] 
Intuition(in-tii-Fshon), n. [FT'., from X. 
iueor, intuitus, to look upon, to contem- 
plate, to consider— in, in, upon, and tueor, 
to look.] 1, A looking on; a sight or view; 
hence, a regard to; an aim. 

What, no reflection on a reward I He might have 
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had an ittiiiitim at it, as the enconrag’einent, thoufjh 
not the cause, of his pains. Fuller, 

2. In fliilos. {a) the act by which the mind 
perceives the agreement or disagreement of 
two ideas, or the truth of things, iraine- 
diately, or the moment they are presented, 
without the intervention of other ideas, or 
without reasoning and deduction. Intui- 
tion is the most simple act of the reason or 
intellect, on which, according to Locke, de- 
pends the certainty and evidence of all our 
knowledge, which certainty every one finds ; 
to he so great that he cannot imagine, and 
therefore cannot require, greater. In the 
philosophy of Kant the term intuition is 
used to denote the single act of the sense 
upon outward objects according to its own 
laws. 

This spiritu.ll intuiiion, an inheritance from tlie 
njystics, was really the Veruuu/i of Kant, having 
the same functions and fulfilling the same ends. Hi's 
(Berkeley's) spiritual intuition is never absent. It 
enables him to know that substance weans just self, 
linite and divine, and that Cinwality just means self, 
acting and working. Scotsman newspaper. 

(&) Any object or truth discernetl by direct 
cognition; a first or primary truth; a truth 
that cannot be acquired by, but is assumed 
in experience. 

Intuitional (in-tu-fshon-al), ct. Pertaining 
to, derived from, or characterized by intui- 
tion; intuitive. Edeo. Rev. 

Intuitionalism (in-tu-i'shomal-izm), n. In 
metaiih. the doctrine that tlie perception of 
truth is from iutuitioii. North Brit. Rev. 
Intuitive (in-tu'it-iv), a. [Fr. mtuitif, in- 
tuitive. See Intuition. 3 l. Perceived by 
tlie mind immediately without the inter- 
vention of argument or testimony; exhibit- 
ing triitli to the mind on bare inspection; 
as, intuitive evidence.— 2, Received or ob- 
tained by intuition or simple inspection; 
as, intuitive judgment. 

Immediate perception of the agreement or disa- 
greement of two ideas is when, by comparing them 
together in our minds, we see their agreement or 
disagreement; this, therefore, is called intuitive 
knowledge. Locke. 

3. Seeing clearly; as, an mtuitive view. 

Faith, beginning here with a. weak apprehension 
of things not seen, endeth with the fK/JKWwe vision 
of Godin the world to come. Hooker, 

4. Having the power of discovering truth 
without reasoning. ‘ Intuitive: intellectual 
judgment,* Hooker. ^ Tine intuitive ioree 
of the imagination.’ Dr. Caird. 

Whence the soul 

Reason, receives, and reason is her being. 

Discursive or Milton, 

Intuitively (in-tu'it-iv-li), atlv. In an in- 
tuitive manner; without reasoning; as, to 
perceive truth intuitively . , 

God Almighty, who sees all things intuitively, 
does not want logical helps. Baker. 

Intumesce (in-tu-mes'), v.i. [L. intmnem—' 
in, and tumesco, to begin to swell, incept, 
of tumeo, to swell.] To enlarge or expand 
with heat; to swell. 

In a higher lieat it intumesces and melts into a yel- 
lowish black mass, Hirtaan. 

Intumescence (in-tu-mes^ens), n. [See IN- 
TUMESCB. ] The state or process of swelling 
or enlarging with heat; expansion; tumidity; 
a swollen or tumid mass. 

Had navigation been at that time sufficiently ad- 
vanced to make so long a passage easily practicable, 
there is little reason for doubting but the intumes- 
of nations would have found its vent, like all 
other expansive violence, where there was least re- 
sistance. Johnson, 

lEtumescency (In-tu-mes'en-si), n. Same 
sl'B Intmuescenee. Sir T. Browne. 
Intumulatet (in-tu^mu-lat), v.t, [L, f?t,und 
twmulo, tumulatmn, to entomb, from tu- . 
mulus, z mound, a sepulchre. See TUMU- 
LUS.] To place or deposit within a tomb or 
gi'ave; to inter or inhume; to bury. ‘In- 
terred and intumulate,' Hall, 
Illtuiliulated(in-tu'mu-lat-ed), j?. and a. [L. 
iniumulatus, unburied— iTi, not, and fu-wM- 
latus, pp. of tumulo, to entomb.] Not 
buried. [Rare.] 

luturbidate (in-tfir'^bid-at), v.L To render 
turbid, dark, or confused. [Rare.] 

- The confusion of ideas and conceptions under the 
same term painfully inturbidates his theology, 

Coleridge, 

InturgescejLce,t luturgescency t (in-t 6 r- 
jes'ens, in-ter-jes'ens-i), n. [L. in, and tur- 
gescQ, to swell] A swelling; the action of 
swelling or state of being swelled. Sir T. 
Browne, 

Ifltuset (in-tu?/), n. [L. in, in, and tundere, 
tusum, to beat, to bruise.] A bruise. ‘ The 
intuse deep.” S 2 wnser. 

Intussuscepted (in'tus-sus-sept"ed), ^ 3 . and 


! a. Jnmiat, received into, as a sword into 
i a sheath; invagiiiated. 

I Intussusception (m'tas-sus-sep"shon), n. 
[See iNTKOSUSCBFTiON. j 1. The reception 
of one part within another, -r-2. In pathol. the 
descent of a higher portion of intestine into 
a lower one: generally of the ileum into the 
colon. When it takes jdace downwards, it 
may be termed progressive; when upwards, 
retrograde.— 2>, In physiol, the act of taking 
foreign matter into a living body; the pro- 
cess of nutrition, or the transformation of 
the components of the blood into the or- 
ganized substance of the various organs. 
Intwiue (in-twin'), v.t, pret. &i)p. mtwined; 
ppr. intivining. 1 . To twine or twist in or 
together; to wreathe; to entwine; as,awreatli 
of flowers intwined. 

The vest and veil divine, 

Which wand’riiig foliage and rich dow'rs intndne. 

Bryden. 

2. To surround by a winding course, B. 
Jonson. 

Intwinement (in-twln'ment), «. The act of 
intwiiiing. 

Intwist (in-twist"), uf. To entwist, 
Inuendo (in-u-er/db), n. A corrupt spelling 
of Innuendo. 

Inula (in"u-la), n. [L., from 6 r. helenion, 
elecampane,] A genus of perennial herbs 
(rarely slirubs), of the natural order Com- 
positaf, containing about sixty species, na- 
tives of tlie temperate I'egions of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. They have yellow Hoovers, 
the heads, which are sometimes very large, 
growing either singly or more frecpiently in 
terminal corymbs or panicles. The root of 
one species, Imila Helemiirn, or elecam- 
pane, a native of Central and Southern 
Europe, Siberia, and the Himalayas, which 
is naturalized in .some places in England, is 
an aromatic tonic, but is chiefly employed 
in veterinary practice. See Ikulin, Ele- 
campane. 

Inulin, Inuliue (in"u-iin), oi. (CcHk, O 5 .) A 
peculiar vegetable principle which is spon- 
taneously deposited froin a decoction of tlie 
roots of the Inula Helenium. It is a white 
powder, and in its chemical properties ap- 
pears intermediate between gum and starch. 
Inunihrate (in-um'brat), v.t. [L. inumhro, 
imtinhratum—in, and umbra, to shade, from 
mufom, a shade.] To shade. Bailey. 
luunctedt (in-imgkt'ed), a. Anointed 
Inunction (in-ungk'shon), n. iH inmictio, 
inunctionis, from inungo, inunetum, to an- 
cint— in., and ungo, to anoint.] The action 
of anointing; unction. Ray. 

Inunctuosity (in-ungk"tu-os'^i-ti), n. [Prefix 
in, not, saul unctuosity. I The want of unc- 
tuosity; destitution of greasiness or oiliness 
which is perceptible to the touch ; as, the 
inunctuosity of porcelain clay. Mrwan. 
Inundant (in-un"daiit), n. [L, inundans, 
iimndantis, ppr. of immdo, to flow upon or 
over. See Inundate,] Overflowing, 

Days, and nights, and hours, 
Thy voice, hydropick Fancy, calls aloud 
For costly draughts, inundant howls of joy. 

Skenstone. 

Inundate (in-un'dat or iii"un-dat), v.t. jjret. 
& pp. inundated; ppr. immdating. [L. 
immdo, immdaturn—m, and wido, to rise 
ill waves, to overflow, from unda, a wave.] 

1. To spread over with a fluid; to overflow; 
to deluge; to flood; to submerge; as, the 
low lands along the Alississippi are wmu- 
dafed almost every spring.— 2. To fill with 
an overflowing abundance or superfluity; as, 
the country was once immdated with bills 
of credit— S fn. To overflow;, deluge, flood, 
drown, overwhelm. 

Inundation (in-un-da"shon), n. [L. inun- 
datio, inundaiionis, from inundo. See In- 
undate.] 1. The act of inundating or the 
state of being inundated ; an overflow of 
water or other fluid ; a flood ; a rising and 
spreading of water over low grounds. 

No swelling inundation hides the grounds, 

But crystal currents glide within their bounds. 

Gay. 

2. An overspreading of any kind ; an over- 
flowing or superfluous abundanc e. ‘ To stop 
the inundation of her tears, ’ Shak. 

Many good towns, through that inundation of the 
Irish, were utterly wasted. Spenser, 

Inunderstanding (in"ixn-d 6 r-stand"ing), a. 
[Prefix in, not, and understanding.} Void 
of understanding. ‘ Xnunderstanding souls. ’ 
Pearson. 

Inurbane (in-er-baiiQ, a. [Prefix in, not, 
and urbane.} tTncivil; uncourteous; un- 
polished. 

Inurbanely (in- 6 r-ban'li), adv. Without 
urbanity. 


laurbaneness (in-dr-ban'nes), n. Incivility. 
Inurbanity (in-er-ban'i-ti), n. [Prefix in, 
not, and urbanity.} Want of urbanity or 
courtesy ; rude, unpolished nianners or de- 
portment; incivility. 

Plautus abounds in pleasantries that were the de* 
i light of his own and of the following age, but which 
at the distance of one hundred and lifty years Horace 
scruples not to censure for their innri'afiity. 

Beattie. 

Inure (in-uri), v.t. pret. & pp. imired; ppr, 
inuring. [I'reflx in, and obsol. ure, opera- 
tion, work, whence (as verb) to accustom, 
from G.Fr. eure, Mod. Fr. oeuvre, from L. 
opera, work. The -utv of this word therefore 
of manure. } To apply or expose in use 
or practice till use gives little or no pain or 
inconvenience, or makes little impression; 
to hal)ituate; to accustom; thus, a man in- 
ures Ids body to labour, toll, and hardship, 
See also the obsolete ENUliE. 

For iny xnisfortunes have inur'd thine eye 
(Long before this) to sights of juibcry. 

Drayton. 

We may inure ourselves by custom to bear the 
extretnities of v/eather without injury, Addison, 

Inure (iu-uri), v.i. In laio, to pass in use; to 
take or have effect; to he applied ; to serve 
to the use or benefit of ; as, a gift of lands 
inure, to the heirs of the grantee, or It in- 
ures to their benefit. 

Inurement (in-uriment), n. The act of in- 
uring or state of being inured ; practice ; 
habit. 

Inurn (in-ern"), v.t. [Prefix in, and ur^i.] 
To put in an urn, especially a funeral urn ; 
hence, to bury; to inter; to intomb. 

The sepulchre 

Wherein we saw tljee quietly intirned. Shetk, 

Inusitation (m-u" 2 i~ta"siion), n. [L. fn- 
icsitatus, unusual, uncommon— not, and 
usitatus, usual, from mitor, to be in the 
habit of using, freq, of for, to use.] Ne- 
glect of use; disuse. 

The iiiammffi of the male have not vanished by «/* 
usitation. Paley. 

Inustiont (in-ust'shon), n. [L. imistio, inus- 
tionis, from inuro—in, and im), to burn.] 
The act of burning ; the act of marking by 
burning; a branding. 

Inutile t (iii-u'til), a. [L. inutilis—in, not, 
and utilis, useful, from utor, to use,] Un- 
profitable; useless. ‘Inutile speculation.’ 
Bacon. 

Inutility (iii-u-tiPi-tiX n. [Fr. muMliU, Ij. 
inutilitas, from inuiilis. See Inutile.] The 
quality of being inutile or unprofitable; use- 
lessness; unprofitableness; as, the iiiutilUy 
of vain speculations and visionary projects. 
You see the inutility of foreign travel. Hurd, 

Inutterable (in-ut"ter-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and uttsrahle,} Incapable of being ut-. 
tered; unutterable. ‘ All prodigious things, 
abominable, Milton, 

Invade (in-vad"), v.t. pret, & pp. invaded; 
ppr, invading, [I. invado — in, into, and 
vado, to go. See WADE.] 1. f To go into or 
upon; to enter. 

Dissembling as the sea, 

Which now %vears brows as smooth as virgin’s be. 
Tempting the merchant to invade his face. 

Beau. Ft. 

Which 

Becomes a body, and doth then 

The state of life, out of tlm grisly shade. Spenser. 

2. To enter with hostile intentions; to enter 
as an enemy, with a view to conquest or 
plunder ; to attack ; to enter by force ; as, 
the French armies invaded Holland in 1795. 

One of Cromwell's chief difficulties was to restrain 
his ptkenien and dragoons from invadkig by main 
force the pulpits of riiinisters, whose discourses, to 
use the language of that time, were not savoury. 

Macaulay,. 

8. To intrude upon; to infringe; to encroach 
on; to violate; as, to invade the rights and 
privileges of a people.— Am'iZ, Assault, In- 
vade. See under Assail. 

Invade (in-vadO, v.i. To make an invasion. 

In Gaul, both the Burgundians and the Visigoths, 
when they severally invaded, took two-thirds atid 
left the Romans the rest. Brougham. 

Invader (in-vad"6r), n. One who invades: 
an assailant; an enoroacher; an intruder. 
Invaginate (in-va'jin-at), ut. [L. in, in, 
into, and vagina, a sheatli.] To sheathe. 
Invagiiiated (in-va'jin-at-ed), p, and a. 
In unat. received within another part. 
Invagination (in-va'jm-a"'shon), n. [L. in, 
and vagina, a sheath.] In anat. a term syn- 
onymous with Introsusception or Intussus- 
ception. 

Invalescencet (in-val-es"ens), w. [From!, 
invalescens, invalescentis, iiiir. of invalesco, 
to become strong— ra, intens., and valesco, 
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to grow strong, incept, from valeo, to be 

stKTOg.i f^trengtb; health. 

Invaletttdinary ( m-vnl-e-tud 'in-a-n ), a. 
[rrefix in, not, and mletudinanj.} Wanting 
health. . x 

Invalid (in-va'lid), a>. [Prefix tn, not, and 
valid: L. mvaUauS'-tn, not, and valulus, 
strong, from valeo, to be strong, to avail.] 
Not valid: (a) of no force, weight, or cogency,' 
weak. 

But this I urge, 

Admitting motion in the heavens, to show 
IfmaMi that which tliee to doubt it moved. 

Milton, 

(i>) In kto, having no force, effect, or efficacy ; 
void; null; as, an imalid contract or agree- 
ment. . „ . 

Invalid (in'va-Ied), a. [Directly from Pr. %n~ 
valuie.] In ill iiealth; infirm; weak; sick. 
Invalid (in'va-led), n. [Pr, mvaUcle, L. in- 
mluhia.] A person who is weak and infirm; 
a person sickly or indisposed : sometimes 
also used in the conwnon Preiicdi sense of 
one who is disabled for active service, espe- 
cially a soldier or seaman worn out in ser- 
vice. 

To defend a post of importance against a power- 
ful enemy requires an Elliot ; a drunken z'nz’ctlid is 
qualified to hoist a white flag, or to deJiver up the 
keys of the fortress on his knees. Burke, 

Invalid (inVa-led), v.t, 1. To affect with 
disease; to render an invalid. 

Mr, Pickwick cut the matter short by drawing the 
zimxlided stroller’s arm through his, and leading him 
away. Dickens. 

2. To register m an invalid; to enrol on the 
list of invalids in the military or naval ser- 
vice; to give leave of absence from duty on 
account of ill health. 

Invalid (in'va-led), v.i. To consent to be 
invalided or registered as an invalid. 

He had been long suft'ering from the insidious at- 
tacks of a hot climate, and though repeatedly advised 
to he never wotilcl consent. Manyat, 

lilvalidate (in-va‘'lid-at),'y.t. pret. & pp. in- 
validated; ppr. mvalidating. [From inm- 
lid.} To render invalid or not valid; to 
weaken or lessen the force of ; to destroy 
the strength or validity of ; to render of no 
force or effect; to overtlirow; as, to vtwdlid- 
ate an argument. 

Three kind word.s of iiers shall invalidate all their 
testimonies. Locke, 

Invalidation (in-valid-a^shon), n. Act of 
ill validating or rendering invalid. 
lidaiions of their right.^ Burke. . 
Invalidism (in^va-led-izm), n. The condi- 
tion of being an invalid; sickness; infirmity. 
Invalidity (in-va-lid'i-ti), ifv.inmlidiU. 
See Invalid.] 1. Want of validity; want of 
cogency; want of legal force or efficacy; as, 
the invalidity of an agreement or of a will. 
2, t Want of health; infirmity. 

He ordered that none who could work should be 
idle ; and that none who could not work, by age, sick- 
ness, or invalidity, should want. Sir IF. Temple. 

Invalidness (in-vaTid-nes), InvalitMfcy; 
as, the of reasoning. 

Invalorous (in- va'lor-us), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and valoroiat.] Not valorous; cowardly. 
Ban. O'Connell. [Eare.j 
Invaluable (in- va'lu-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and valuable, that may be valued— -lit. that 
cannot he valued. ] Precious above estima- 
tion; so valuable that its worth cannot be 
estimated; inestimable. ‘The glorious and 
invaluable privileges of believing.’ Atter- 
bury. 

The capacity to speak and writs well will in future 
years be an eiidownient. Dr. Caird. 

Invalnably (m-vaTu-a-hli), adv. Inestima- 
bly. ‘That iamZifdWy precious blood of 
the Son of God.' Bp, Hall., 

Invalned (in-va'lud), «. Inestimable; in- 
valuable. Maurice. 

Invariability (in-vaYi-a-biri-ii), n. Same 
as Invaiiableness. 

Invariable (in-va'ri-a-bl), a, [Prefix m, not, 
and variable. "I Not varialde; constant in 
the same state; always uniform; immut- 
able; unalterable; unchangeable; as, tbe 
chax’acter and the laws of the Supreme Be- 
ing must necessarily be invariable. * Physi- 
cal laws which are invariable.' Is. Taylor, 
Invariable (in-va'ri-a-bl), n. In math, aw 
invariable quantity; a constant. 
Invariableness (in-va'rj-a-bl-ne,s), n. BtJite 
of being invariable; constancy of state, con- 
dition, or quality; immutability; tmehange- 
ablencss. 

From tlte digutty of their intellect ari-ses the in- 
vurinbleness oi their wills. Montague. 

Invariably (in-vd'ri-a-bli), adv. In an in va- 
luable manner; without alteration or change; 
constantly; uniformly; as, we are bound to 
pursue invariably the path of duty. 



A chief inveckee. 


See 



A pale invected. 


Invaried (in-va'i'id), u. Unvaried; not chang- 
ing or altering. ‘Invaried words.’ Black- 
wall. 

Invasion (in-va'zhon), 71. [L. invasio, inva- 
sioms, ivom mvado. See Invade.] The act 
of invading: («) a hostile entrance into the 
possessions of another; particularly, the 
entrance of a hostile army into a country 
for the piu’pose of conquest or plunder or 
the attack of a military force; as, the north 
of England and south of Scotland w'ere for 
centuries subject to invasion, each from the 
other. 

The nations of the Ausonian shore 
Shall hear the dreadful riintour from afar 
Of armed invasion, and embrace the war. Dryden. 

(b) An attack on the rights of another; in- 
fringement or violation, (c) The approach 
of anything hurtful or pernicious. 

What demonstrates the plague to be endemial to 
Egypt is its invasion and go- 
ing olf at certain seasons. 

Arkuthnot. 

Invasive (iu-va'siv), a. 

Teticling to invade; ag- 
gressive. ‘Invasive war.’ 

Hoole. 

Let other monarchs, with in- 
vasive bands, 

Lessen their people and ex- 
tend their lands. 

Arhnthnot. 

Inveckee (in-vek'e), a. A 
heraldic term used by 
ancient authors for double arching. 
Arched. 

inveett (in-vektO, v.i. To inveigh. 

Fool that I am, thus to invect against her. 

Beau. & FI. 

Invected (in- vekt'ed), In her, the re- 
verse of all the points turning 

inwards to the ordinary 
thus borne, with the 
small semicircles out- 
>vard to the field. 

Invectioixt (in-vek'shon), 
n. Invective (which see). 

Invective (in-vek'tiv), n. 

[Fr., from L. invectivus, 
abusive, from imeho, to 
inveigh. See Inveigh.] 

A censorious or vituper- 
ative expression of one 
who inveighs or rails against a person; a 
severe or violent utterance of censure or 
reproach; something uttered or -written in- 
tended to cast opprobrium, censure, or 
reproach on another : followed by against; 
as, he uttered severe invectives against the 
unfortunate general. 

■room tables, 
Disraeli. 

A tide of fierce 
Invective seem'd to wait behind her lips. Tennyson. 

^Ahuse, Invective. See Abuse. —SVN. Phi- 
lippic, abuse, vituperation, objurgation. 
Invective (in-vek'tiv), a. Satirical; abusive; 
vituperative. 

Satire among the Romans, but not ainongf the 
Greeks, was a biting invective poem, Dryden. 

Invectively (in-vek'tiv-Ii), adv. In the way 
of invective; satirically; abusively. 

Thus rao.st invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. Shak. 

Inveigh (in-va'), v.i. [L. imehor, to attack 
with words, to inveigh against — m, into, 
against, and veho, to carry.] To utter in- 
vectives; to exclaim or rail against a person 
or thing; to utter censorious and bitter 
language against any one ; to utter censoii- 
ous or opprobrious words: with ugctMisf. 

All men inveigked against him; all men, except 
court-vassals, opposed him. Milton. 

Inveigher (in-va'6r), n. One who inveighs 
or rails; a railer. 

Inveigle (in-ve'gl),i;.t. [Norm, enveogler, to 
inveigle, to blind ; Fr. aveuglej*, to blind, 
from aveugle, blind; Pr. avogolar; It. avo- 
colare — T. ah, priv., and oculus, the eye.] 
To persuade to something evil by deceptive 
arts or flattery ; to entice ; to seduce ; to 
wheedle. 

Yet have they many baits and guileful spells. 

To and invite the unwary sense. Milton. 

Inveiglement (in-ve'gl-ment), n. The act 
of inveigling; seduction to evil; that which 
inveigles, enticement. ‘The imeiglernents 
of the world.’ South. 

Inveigler (m ve'gl er),n. One who inveigles, 
or entices, oi diaws into any design by arts 
and flattery 

Inveil (in-vaV), v t. [Prefix in, and veil.} 
To cover, as with a veil. 

Her eyes inveikd with sorrow's clouds, W. Browne. 

Invendibility (i 2 i-vend'i-bil"i-ti), n. [Prefix 


youn^>- Whig heroes jumped upon club-rc 
and delivered fiery . 


Fate, fill', fat, me, met, hdr; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tube, tub, bp]l; 


Ml, not, and vendibility.} The state or qua- 
lity of being invendible; uiisaleableness. 
Invendible (in-vend'i-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and veyidible.} Not vendible; unsaleable. 
Invenom (in-ven'om), v.t Same as En- 
venom. 

Invent (in-vent'), v.t [Fr. inventer; L. m- 
venio, inventiim, to come upon, to find— in, 
upon, and venio, to come.] tf To light 
upon; to meet with; to find. 

And vowed never to returne againe 

Till him alive or dead she did invent. Spenser. 

2. To contrive and produce, as something 
that did not before exist; as, to invent a 
machine for spinning; to vivent gunpowder. 

3. To frame by the imagination ; to excogi- 
tate ; to devise ; to concoct ; to fabricate ; 
sometimes in a good sense ; as, to inve7it 
the plot of a poem: sometimes in a bad 
sense ; as, to a falsehood. 

I say she never did invent this letter ; 

This is a man's invention and his hand. Skak. 

I would invent as bitter-searching terms ... 

As lean-faced Envy in her loathsome cave. Shak. 

^Discover, Invent See under Invention, 
Invexiter (in-veut'er), -n. One who invents; 
an inventor. 

Inreixtfal (in-vent'fffl), a. Full of invention. 
The genius of the French nation appears powerful 
only in destruction, and invent/ul only in oppression. 

Gifford. 

Invehtibie (in-vent'i-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing invented; discoverable. 

InveHtibleness (in-vent'i-bl-nes), n. 'The 
state of being inventible. 

Invention (in-ven'shon), n. [L. inve^itio, in- 
\ ve^itionis, from invenio, mventum. See In- 
vent,] 1. The act of inventing: (a) the act 
of lighting upon, meeting with, or finding; 
discovery ; as, the mvmtto7i of the true 
cross by St, Helena, (p) The action or oper- 
ation of finding out something new; the 
contrivance of that which did not before 
exist ; as, the imentimi of logarithms ; the 
inve^iUon of the ai*t of printing; the inven- 
tion of the orrery. 

The labour of invention is often estimated and 
paid on the very same plan as that of execution. 

y.S.MiU. 

(o) The act of excogitating; the act of men- 
tal production ; as, the inventio7i of new 
plots. —2. That which is invented: (a) an 
original contrivance ; as, the cotton-gin is 
the inve^ition of Whitney; the steamboat is 
the inventimi of Bell, (b) Something ex- 
cogitated by the mind; a thought; a device; 
a scheme; often a forgery; fiction; falsehood; 
as, fables are the inventions of ingenious 
men. 

If thou canst accuse, ... 

Do it vf ithont invention, suddenly. S/tak. 

S. The power of inventing; idle faculty of 
thinking and excogitating anything ; that 
skill or ingenuity which is or may be em- 
ployed in contriving anything new ; speci- 
fically, in the fine arts, ^mtsie, poetry, rhet 
the faculty by which the artist, composer, 
or poet conceives and calls into objective 
existence new creations, with all the ma- 
chinery and accessories of eveiy kind re- 
quisite for their effective exhibition ; the 
creative or imaginative faculty; imagina- 
tion. 

Invention is one of the great marks of genius. 

Sir J, Reynolds. 

Invention, strictly speaking, is little more tlian a. 
new combination of those inmges which have been 
previously gathered and deposited in the memory. 
Nothing can be made of nothing? he who has laid 
up no materials can produce iio combinations. 

Sir gp. Reynolds, 

—Invention, Discovery. Inve^iiion differs 
from discovery: it is applied to the contriv- 
ance and production of something that did 
not before exist, while discovej'y brings to 
light what existed before, but which was. 
not known. We are indebted to inventioit 
for the thermometer and barometer; to dis- 
covery for the knowledge of the islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, and for the knowledge of’ 
many metals and minerals not fornierly 
known. ~-/?ir<?.ntion, Dnaginatimi. Inveri- 
tion more properly signifies the power of 
combining the details of everyday life, or- 
details already familiar, into a probable and. 
consistent whole, akin to what we are ac- 
customed to see or hear; miagination is the 
higher power of combining elements intO' 
new, consistent, and elevated creations. 
I7ive7itmi gives us a picture pleasing from 
its probability and the accuracy of its de- 
tails>\i7mgination create.^ for us a new world, 
undreamed of before. The works of Defoe 
and of many of our tale-writers and novel- 
ists display invention, while those of Shak- 
spere or Milton exemplify the power of fwi- 
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agination. — Syn. Contrivantie, device, fab- 
rication, excogitation. 

Inventioust (iii-ven'slms), a. Inventive. 
B. Jomon. 

Inventive (in-vent'iv), a. [Fr. mventff, in- 
ventive. See Invent.] Able to invent; 
(tuiek at contrivance; ready at expedients; 
us, an mDentive head or genius. *He had 
an inventive brain,' Raleigh. 

Inventively (in-ventlv-ll), miv. By the 
power of invention. 

Inventiveness (in-vent'iv-nes), n. The 
faculty of inventing. 

Inventor (in- vent'er), n. [L. ] One who in- 
vents or finds out something new. 

We but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the 

Invent orial (in-ven-toTi-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to an inventory. 

Inventorially (in-ven-to'ri-al-li), adv. In 
the manner of an inventory. 

Inventory (in'ven-to-ri), n. [L. imentarixmi, 
a li.st, inventory, from invenio. See Invent.] 
A list containing a true description, to- 
gether with the values, of goods and chattels, 
made on various occasions, as on tlie sale of 
goods, transfer ofmovablesforpecuniary con- 
siderations, decease of a person, &c. ; hence, 
any catalogue of movables, as the goods or 
wares of a merchant; a catalogue or ac- 
count of particular things. 

There, take an inventory of all I ha\'e 

To the last penny. Shak. 

Inventory (iii'yen-to-ri), v.t. pret. <fcrp. in- 
ventoried; ppr. inventorying. [From the 
noun.] To make an inventory of ; to make 
a list, catalogue, or schedule of; to insert or 
register in ah account of goods; as, to inven- 
tory the goods and estates of the deceased. 

I will give out divers schedules of my beauty s it 
shall be inventoried, and every particle and utensil 
labelled. ShaA. 

Inventress (in-vent'res), n. A female that 
invents. 

Cecilia came 

Inventress of the vocal frame. Dryden. 

Inver (in'ver). [Gaelic, equivalent to Cymric 
aher. See Aber. ] Lit. & confluence of 
waters, either of two rivers, or of a river 
with the sea. Liver is a frequent element 
in place-names in Scotland; as, .Irn’tsmess, 
Invcrntiiy, Imergovdon, Imerurie, Inver- 
iochy.: 

If we draw a line across the map from a point a 
little south of Inveraray, to one a little north of Aber- 
deen, we shall find that (with very few e.vceptions) 
the invers He to the north of the line and the abers 
to the south of it. This line nearly coincides with 
the present southern limit of the Gaelic tongue, and 
probably also %vith the ancient division between the 
Piets and Scobs. Isaac Taylor, 

Inverisimilitude (in-ve'ri-si-rniFT-tud), n. 
[Prefix m, not, an d verUimilitude. ] W ant of 
verisimilitude; improbability. Coleridge. 
Invermiuation (in-verimm-iV'shon), n. [L. 
in, within, and vemiinatio, vemiinationis, 
a writhing pain, the disease called worms, 
from vermino, to have writhing pains, to 
have worms, from vermis, a worm.] In 
med. helminthiasis (which see). 

Invernaculo (in- v6r-naldu-16), n. [Sp, , from 
invierno, winter.] A greenhouse for pre- 
serving plants in winter. Simmonds. 
Inverse (in - v6rs' ), a. [ L. vmersns, pp. of 
inverto. See Invert.] Opposite in order 
or relation ; inverted ; reciprocal t Disposed 
to direct; specifically, (a) in hot. having a 
position or mode of attachment the reverse 
of that which i.s usual. (6) In mat/i. oppo- 
site in nature and effect: said with refer- 
ence to any two operations, which, when 
both performed in succession upon the same 
quantity, leave it unaltered ; thus, subtrac- 
tion is inverse to addition; division to mul- 
tiplication; extraction of roots to the raising 
of powers, &q.— Inverse or reeiproeal ratio, 
in math, the ratio of the reciprocals of two 
quantities.— Jnrerse or r 6 ci 2 )rocal propor- 
tion, the application of the rule of three or 
proportion in a reverse or contrary order. 
Inversely (in-v6rs'li), adv. In an inverted 
order or manner; in an inverse ratio or 
proportion, as when one thing is greater or 
less, in proportion as another is less or 
greater. 

Inversion (m-ver'shon), n. [L. mversio, in- 
versionis, from inverto, inversum. See IN- 
VERT.] The act of inverting or the state of 
being inverted; (a) change of order, so that 
the last becomes first and the first last; a 
turning or change of the natural order of 
things,*' 

It Ts just the inversion of an act of parliament; 
your lordship first signed it, and. then it was passed 
among the lords and commons. Dryden, 


{h) Change of place.s, so that each takes the 
place of the otlier. (c) A tiirning I>ai.tkward; 
a contrary rule of operation; as, problems 
ill geometry and aritlimetic are often proved 
by inversion, as division by multiplication, 
and multiplication by division, (d) In 
gram, a change of the natural order of 
words; as, ‘of all vices, impinity is one of 
the most detestable,' instead of ‘impurity 
is one of the most detestable of all vices.' 
(e) In rhet. a mode of arguing by whidi t]ie 
speaker tries to show that the arguments 
adduced by an opponent tell against his 
cause and are favourable to the speaker's. 
(/) In music, the change of position either 
of a subject, an interval, or a chord, (jg) In 
math, a change in the order of the terms 
of a proportion, so that the second takes 
the I'llace of the first, and tlie fourtli of 
the third, thus, if a:h::e:d; then, by in- 
version h ; a : ; d : e. (h) In geol. the folding 
back of strata upon themselves, as by up- 
heaval, in such a way that the order of suc- 
cession appears reversed. (0 Milit. a move- 
ment in tactics by which the order of com- 
paiiiesiin line is in veiled, the right being on 
the left, the left on the right, and so on. 
Invert (in- vert'), v.t. [1, inverto, to turn in, 
to turn about, to upset— m, and verio, to 
turn,] To turn into a contrary direction: 
(a) to turn upside down ; to place in a con- 
trary order or position; as, to invert a cone; 
to invert a hollow vessel; to invert the 
order of words. 

O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this sound, 

And crown what I profess with kind event 

If I speak true 1 if hollowly, in-vert 

What best is boded me to mischief! Shal-. 

(h) In nmsic, to change the order of, as the 
notes which form a chord, or the parts 
which compose harmony, (c)t To divert; 
to turn into another channel ; to devote to 
another purpose; to embezzle. 

Solyman charged him bitterly with inverting his 
treasures to his own private use. KnoUes. 

Invert (in'v^rt), n. In arch, an inverted 
arch. See under Inverted. 

Invertant (in-viirt'ant), p. and a. In her. 
see INVERTED, {a). 

Invertebral ( in-verite-bral ), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and vertehral.l Destitute of a vertebral 
column, as some animals; invertebrate. 
Invertehrata (in-verite-bra^ta), n. pi One 
of the two great divisions of the animal 
kingdom— the other being the Vertebrata— 
including all animals destitute of vertebral 
or a backbone. It comprises five of the six 
sub-kingdoms into which animals have been 
divided in accordance with their primary 
plans of structure or morphological types ; 
viz., the Protozoa, Coelenterata,'Animloida, 
Annulosa, and Mollusca. See extract. 

' The Invertebraia, comprising the Protozoa, Cod- 
enterata, Aiiniiloida, Annulo.sa, and Mollusca, are 
collectively distinguished by the following points 
amongst others: the body, if divided transversely, or 
cut in two, shows only a .single tube containing all 
the vital organs. These organs, in the higher In- 
vertebrata, consist of an alimentary or digestive 
cavity, a circulatory or ‘ hminal ’ system, and a nerv- 
ous or ‘neural’ system. The side of the body on 
which the ' hsemaP or blood-vascular system is placed 
is called the ‘htemal aspect whilst the side of the 
body on which the main masses of the nervous sys- 
tem are situated is called the ‘ neural aspect.’ When 
there is any skeleton, this is external (forming an 
' exo-skeleton ’). and it is really nothing more than a 
hardening of the skin. The limbs, when present, 
are turned towards the neural aspect of the body. 

H. A. Nicholson, 

Invertebrate, Xnvertebrated (iii-verife- 
brat, in-ver'te-brat-ed), a, [Prefix in, not, 
and vertehrate. ] Destitute of a backbone or 
vertebral cliain. See Vertebrated, 
Invertebrate (in-v6r'te-brat), ?i. An animal 
having no vertebral column or spinal bone. 
Inverted (in-vert'ed), p. and a. Turned 
to a contrary direction; turned upside dowm; 
changed in order, (a) In 
her. turned the wrong 
way; as, wings when the 
points are dowward are 
termed inverted, being 
contrary to their usual 
position. Termed also 
Invertant. (&) In hot. 
having the apex in an op- 
posite direction to that of 
some other thing, as many 
seeds, (c) In geol. lying 
apparently in inverse or 
reverse order, as beds and strata which have 
been uplieaVed and folded back on each 
other by the intrusion of igneous rocks.— 
Ilflverted arch, m. arch, an arch -with its in- 
trados below the axis or springing line, and 
of which therefore the lowest stone is the 



Eagle displayed 
wings inverted. 


keystone. Inverted arclies are used in foun- 
dations to connect particular points, and 
distribute their weight or pressure over a 



greater extent of siufface, as in piers and 
the like. 

Invertedly (m-v<5rt'ecMi), ado. In a con- 
trary or reversed order. 

Placing the forepart of the eye to the hole of the 
window of a darkened room, we have a pretty land- 
skip of the objects abroad, invertedly painted on the 
paper, on the I jack of the eye. Derham. 

Invertible (in-vertM-bl), a. Capable of 
being inverted. 

: Invextiblet <in-v6rt'i-bl), a. [Prefix not, 
and verto, to turn.] Incapable of Iseing 
turned; inflexible. ‘ An indurate and invert- 
ible conscience. ’ Cranmer. 

Invest (in -vest'), v.t [L. investio—in, and 
vestio, to clothe.] 1. To put garments on; 
to clothe; to dress; to array: usually fol- 
lowed l>y ivith, sometimes by in, before tlie 
thing put on; as, to inresi one with a robe. 

Then we shall all be invested, rcapparelled, in our 
own bodies. Donne. 

2. To clothe, as with office or authority; to 
place in possession of an office, rank, or 
dignity; to adorn; to grace; to bedeck; as, 
to invest a person with a civil office, or with 
an ecclesiastical dignity. ‘'Those who are 
invested with publick authority.’ Atter- 
hury. 

Honour must 

Not, unaccompanied, him only. Shak. 

3. To confer; to give. [Pvare.] 

It investeth a right of government. Bacon. 

4. Mint to inclose; to surround; to block 
up, so as to intercept succours of men 
and provisions, and prevent escape; to lay 
siege to; as, to invest a town. 

To invest a place is, in fact, to take preparatory 
measures for a blockade or close siege. Stocgneler. 

5. To lay out, as money or capital, in the 
purchase of some species of property, usu- 
ally of a permanent nature ; to vest ; as, 
to invest money in funded or bank stock; 
to invest it in lands or goods : in this appli- 
cation it is always followed by in.—Q.t To 
put on; to clothe or attire with. ‘This 
girdle to invest’ Spenser. 

Invest (in-vestO» To make an invest- 
ment; as, to invest in railway shares. 
Investientt (in-vest'i-ent), a, [t. investiens, 
investientis, ppr. of investio. See INVEST.] 
CSveririg; clothing. * Its investient shell.’ 
Woodward. 

Investigable (in-ves'ti-ga-bl), a. Capable 
of being investigated or searched out; dis- 
coverable by rational search or disquisition. 

In damg evil we prefer a le.ss good before a greater, 
the greathe.ss whereof is by reason investigable, and 
may be known. Hooker. 

Investigable t (in-ves'ti-ga-bl), a. [L.L. in- 
vestigahilis, unsearchable. ] b ninvestigable ; 
unsearchable. 

Investigate (in-ves'ti-gat), v.t pret. & pp. 
investigated; ppr. investigating. [L inves- 
tigo, investigatwm—in, rnd vestigo, to follow 
a track, to search, from a track. 

Bee Vestige.] To follow up; to pursue; to 
search into; to uiqiiire and examine into 
with care and accuracy; to find out by care- 
ful research or examination ; as, to investir. 
gate the powers and forces of nature; to 
investigate the causes of natural phenomena; 
to investigate the principles of moral duty; 
to investigate the conduct of an agent, or 
the motives of a prince. 

the variety of motions and figures made 
by the organs for articulation. Holder. 

Investigation (ln-ves'ti-ga".shon), n, [L. in- 
vestigatio, imestigatiohis, from mvestigo. 
See 'IN^'ESTIGATE.] The act of investigat- 
ing; the process of inquiring into or follow- 
ing up ; research; inquiry; as, the investiga- 
tions of the philosopher and the mathema- 
tician; the mvestigations oi the Judge, the 
moralist, and the divine. 

Your travels I hear much of; my own shall never 
mge land, but a tliligent iwwwbjn-rt- 


more be in a strange , 
lion of my own territories. 


Pope. 


Syn. Examination, inquiry, inquisition, 
search, scrutiny, research. 
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While we yet have on ^ 
Our gross investiture 


Investigatire (iii-ves'ti-giit4v) Given to 
investigatlrtii; curious ana dcliheratc in ru- 
se»rdies. , , ... 

When money was in his pocket, he was more diUi> 
berate and invexHiiutivs. 

Investigator (in-'''‘2s'fci-gat-cr), n. [L.] One 
wlio investigates or seareiies diligently into 
a subject. 'All investigator of truth, 

InvestitW (in-vest'i-tilr), n [Fr See Lv* 
VKST.’I 1. The act of nivesting; the act of 
giving possession ; the right of giving pos- 
session of any manor, ofliee, honour, or 
beiieiiee. ^ , r * , i , 

The grant of land or a feud was perfected by the 
ceremony of corporal investiture or open delivery of 
possession. Blackstme, 

He had refused to yield tip to the pope the hiyesti- 
ture of bishops, Kalet^n, 

2. That which invests or clothes; invest- 
ment; clothing; covering. 

e we yet I 

ere of mortal weeds. Trench, 
Let him so wait until the bright invsstitnre and 
sweet warmth of the sunset are withdrawn front the 
waters, RusMit, 

Investive (in-vest'iv), a. Clothing; encir- 
cling. * Inventive smoke/ Mir. for Mags. 
lavestment (in-vest'ment), n. l. The act of 
investing: {a) the act of surrounding, block- 
ing up, or besieging by an armed force. 

The c.ipituIation was signed bj' the commander of 
the fort within six days after its investment, 

Alarshall, 

f Tlie laying out of money in the purcliuse 
some species of property. 

Before the investment could be made, a change of 
the market might render it ineligible. HamUlon. 

2. That in which money is invested; as, land 
is the safest imestment.—^. t That wliich in- 
vests or clothes; clothes; dre.ss; Iiabit; vest- 
ment. ' Wliose white investments figure in- 
nocence.’ Shak. 

Investor (in-vest'^r), n. One who invests or 
makes an investment. 
lEVestiiret (in-vestTir), ». Investment. 
lEVesturet (imvest'ur), v.t 1. To put into 
possession of an office. 

He hath already investured him in the dukedom 
of Prussia. Ascham, 

2. To clothe. 'Our monks fnwfitu-reiJ in 
their copes,’ Fuller. 

Inveteracy (in-ve'ter-a-si), n. The state of 
being inveterate ; the state of being firmly 
established; long continuance; the state of 
being ingrained in one’s nature; firmness 
or deep-rooted obstmaciy of any finality or 
state acquired by time; as, the inveteracy 
of cu.stom and habit; the inveteracy of pre- 
judice, of error, of any evil habit, or of a 
disease. ‘The imeteracy of the people’s 
prejudices.’ Addison. 

Inveterate (in- ve'ter'fit), (L. Mvetera- 

tus, pp. of invetero, to render old— *fn, and 
vetus, veteriSt old. See Vei’BRAH.] I.f Old; 
long established. 

It is an and received opinion. JSacan. 

2. Firmly established by long continuance; 
deep-rooted; obstinate; as, an 'intjcfcrafe dis- 
ease; an 'inrcfera.te abuse. ‘Along inveterate 
course and custom of sinning.’ Bouth.^ 
3. Confirmed in. any habit; having habits 
fixed by long continuance; applied to per- 
sons; as, an invetemta smoker. — -4. Malig- 
nant ; virulent. ‘ Terms the most aggravat- 
ing and H. Brooke. 

Inveterate (in-ve'ter-at), v.t. [L. invetero, 
inveteraimn,, to render old. See the adjec- 
tive,] To fix and settle by long continu- 
ance. [Hare.] 

An ancient tacit expectation, which had by tradi- 
: ^ tion been infused and inveterated into men’s minds. 

: , Bacon. 

iaveterately (in-ye't6r-at-li), adv. In an 
inveterate manner ; with obstinacy ; viru- 
lently, 

Inveterateness (in-ve't6r-at-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being inveterate ; ob- 
stinacy confirmed by time; inveteracy; as, 
the inveterateness of a mischief. 'The in- 
veterateness of his malice, ’ 

Sir T. Browne. 

Inveteration (in-ve't6r- 
a"shon), n. [L. invete ra- 
tio, inveteo'ationis^ from 
invetero. See Inveter- 
ate. 1 The act of harden- 
ing or confirming hy long 
continuance. Bailey. 

Invexed (in-vekstO, /pp. 

In heraldry, arched or A chief invexed. 
enarched. 

Invidious fin-vi’dl-us>, a. [L. bividiogns, 
from invicha, envy, imklus, en\nou.s, from 
, invideo, to look askance at, to look malici- 



ously or spitefully at-- i/t, and video, to see,] 
1. 1 Envious; malignant. 

I shall open to them the interior secrets of tln.s 
mysterious art without imposture or invidious re- 
serve. J’ve/j>n. 

2. t To be envied; enviable; desirable. 

Such a person appearetli in a far more honourable 
and invidious ato-tQ than any prosperous per.son. 

Barrow. 

3. Likely to incur or bring on ill-will or 
hatred ; likely to provoke envy. 

Agamemnon found it an invidious affair to give 
the preference to any one of the Grecian heroes. 

Broome. 

Invidiously (in-vi'di-us-li), adv. In an in- 
vidious manner. 

Invidiousness (in-vi'di-us-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being invidious. 

Invigilance, Invigilancy (in-vi'ji-lans, in- 
vi'ji-Ian-si), n. [.Prefix ?‘n, not, and vigilance.} 
Want of vigilance; neglect of watching. 

Invigor f (ih-vi'gcr), M.t. To invigorate ; to 
animate ; to encourage. Waterhouse. 

Invigorate (in-vi'gor-at), v.t pret. & pp. in- 
vigorated; ppr. invigorating. [L. in, and 
vigor, strength.] To give vigour to; to 
strengthen; to animate; to give life and 
energy to. 

Christian graces and virtues they cannot be, unless 
fed, invigorated, and animated by universal charity. 

AUerlntry. 

Invigoration (in-vi'gor-a"shon>, n. The act 
of invigorating or state of being invigorated. 

I find in niy.self an appetitive faculty which is al- 
ways in the very height of activity and rnvisoration. 

Norris. 

Invilet (in-val'I v.t. [Prefix in, and vile.} 
To render vile, Daniel. 

Invillaged (in-vilTajd), a. Turned into a 
village. W. Browne. 

Invilicibility (in-vin’si-bil"i-ti), n. Same as 
invincibleness. 

Thus a happy victory inay be gained over invin- 
cibilUy itself. Barrow. 

Invincible (in-vin'ai-bl), a. [L. invincibilis 
—in, not, ami vincibilis, that maybe easily 
gained, from vinco, to conquer,! Incapable 
of being conquered or subdued ; incapable 
of being overcome; unconquerable; insuper- 
al)le ; as, an invmcible army. ' That invin- 
cible niition.* Knolles. 'The consequence 
of invincible error.’ Locke. 

Invincibleness (in-vin'si-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being invincible; unconquerable- 
ness ; insiiperableness. 

Invincibly (in-viiFsi-bli), adv. In an invin- 
cible manner; unconquerably; insuperably. 

Inviolability (in-\d'6-la-bH"i-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being inviolable. ‘The 
inviolabilily of church property.' J. S. Mill. 

Inviolable (in- vi'o-ia-bl), ft. [L, inviolahilis 
— in, not, and violabilis, that maybe injured 
or violated, from viola, to violate.] 1. Not 
to be profaned; that ought not to be in- 
jured, polluted, or treated witfi irreverence; 
as, sacred things should be considered in- 
violable. 'This place 2 WoZft&fe.’ Milton, 

2. Not to be broken; as, an inviolable league, 
covenant^ agreement, contract, vow, or pro- 
mise. 'A league of inviolable amity.’ Hooker. 

3. Not to be injured or tarnished ; aa, mvio- 
IcMe chastity or honour. —4. Not susceptible 
of hurt or wound. 

"thQ inviolable 

In cubic phalanx firm advanc'd entire, Milton. 

Inviolabieness (in-vTo-la-bl-nes), n. Invio- 
lability (which see). 

Inviolably (in-vi^o-la-bli), adv. In an in- 
violable manner ; without profanation ; 
without breach or failure ; as, a sanctuary 
woibZft&Zj/ sacred; to keep a promise inviol- 
ably, 

Inviolacy (in-vi'o-la-si), The state of 
being inviolate. [Bare,] 

Invloiate (in-vf 6-lat), a, [L, inviolatus— 
in, not, and violaiuSy pp. of violo, to injure, 
to violate.] Unhurt; uninjured; unpro- 
faned; unpolluted; unbroken. 'The wmo- 
Zft^e sea.’ Tennyson. 

But let inviolate truth be always dear 

To thee, Denham. 

Inviolated (in-vi'o-blt-ed), ft. Unprofaned; 
unbroken; unviolated. Drayton, 

Inyiolateiy (in-vfo-lat-li), adv. In an in- 
violate manner ; so as not to be violated; 
without violation. South. 

Inviolateness (tn-vF64at-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being inviolate. 

Invions (in'vi-us), ft. . [L. invius— in, not, 
and via, way.] Impassable; untrodden, 

* Imioiis ways/ Budibras. [Bare.] 

Invloiisness (in'vi-us-nes), n. State of being 
invious or impassable. [Bare.] 

Inviottsness and emptiness . . . where all is dark 
and unpassnble, ns perviousness is the contmry. 

I Dr. lFard {i/iQ). 
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Invirility (in-vi-rilT-ti), n. [Prefix not, 
and virility,} Absence of manhood; depar- 
ture from manly character. 

It savours of effeniinacy and womanish inviriliiy, 
Prynne, 

Inviscate (in-visficat), v.t. [L. invisco, in- 
viscatum, to besmear with bird-lime— i??., 
and viscuin, the mistletoe, bird-lime made 
from its berries, whence also viscid, ] To daub 
or entangle with glutinous matter. [Bare.] 

The chameleon’s food being; flies it hath in the 
tongue a mucous and slimy extremity, whereby, upon 
a sudden emission, it inviscates and entangletli those 
insects. Sir T.'Bro7om, 

Inviscerate (in-vis'er-at), v.t [L. inviscero, 
invisceratum, to put into the entrails— m, 
into, and viscus, pi. viscera, the internal 
organs of the animal body. ] To root or im- 
plant in the interior or deeply. ^Inviscer- 
ating this disposition on our hearts,— to love 
one another,’ Mountague. [Bare,] 
Invised (in'vizd), a. Invisible. 

The diamond, — why, 'twas beautiful and hard, 
Whereto his invised properties did tend. Shak. 

[The meaning, inspected, tried, investigated, 
is also suggested by some commentators,] 
Invisibility (in-vi^zi-biU'i-ti), n. ]. The 
state of being invisible; imperceptibleness 
to the sight. — 2. That which is invisible. 

' Atoms and invisibilities. ’ Landor. 
Invisible (in-vPzi-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
visible.} Incapable of being seen; imper- 
ceptible by the sight. 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works Milton, 

—Invisible green, a shade of green so dark 
as scarcely to be distinguishable from black. 
Invisible (in-vi'zi-bl), n. l. A Bosicrucian, 
because not daring publicly to declare him- 
self. --2. A heretic of the sixteenth century, 
who denied the visibility of the Church. 
Invisibleness (in-vFzi-bl-nes), n. The state 
of being invisible; invisibility. 

Invisibly (in-vi'zi-bli), adv. In a manner to 
escape the sight; imperceptibly to the eye. 
Invision (in-vi'zhon), n. [Prefix in, not, and 
vision.} Want of vision, or the power of 
seeing. [Bare.] 

Invitation (in-vit-ii'shon), n. [L. invitatio, 
imitationis, from invito, invitatum, to in- 
vite.] 1. The act of inviting; solicitation; 
the requesting of a person’s company as to 
an entertainment, on a visit, or the like. 

That other answer’d with a lowly look, 

And soon the gracious invitatmi took, Dryden. 

2. Allurement; enticement. 

She gives the leer of invitation. Shak. 

Invitatory (in-vit'a-to-ri), a. Using or con- 
taining invitations. ‘The ‘Venite,’ which 
is also called the mvitato^y psalm ’ (the xcv.). 
Hook. 

Invitatory (in-vith-to-ri), n. In the B. Cath. 
Ch. a verse or anthem sung before the *Te- 
nite’ or 95th Psalm, and repeated in part or 
entirely after each verse. This psalm was 
itself called the Invitatm'y Fsalm, 

Invite (in-vit'), v.t pret. & pp. invited; pjn'. 
inviting. [L. invito, to invite.] 1. To ask; 
to request; to bid; to summon; especially, 
to ask to an entertainment or visit ; as, to 
invite one to dinner or to a wedding. 

When much company is invited^ then be as sparing 
as possible of your coals. Swift. 

2. To present temptations or allurements to; 
to allure ; to attract; to tempt to come ; to 
induce by pleasure or hope, ‘To inveigle 
and mwic the unwary sense.’ Milton. 

Shady groves, that ea.sy sleep invite. Dryden. 
The people should be in a situation not to invite 
hostilities. Federalist, /fay. 

—Call, Invite, Convoke, Simmon. See under 
CAbn— S yn. To solicit, bid, call, summon, 
allure, attract, entice. 

Invite (in-vitO, v.i. To give invitation; to 
persuade. 

Come, Myrrha, let us on to the Euphrates ; 

The hour invites, the galley is prepared. Byron, 

Invite (imvit'), n. An invitation. [Genteel 
slang.] 

I have just got an invite from the Kearneys. 

Disraeli, 

Inyitementt (in-vxt'ment), n. Act of in- 
viting; invitation. 

Nor w ould I wLsli any invitement of states or friends, 
Chapman. 

Inviter (in-vit'6r), One who invites. 
Inviting (in-vitTng), p. and ft. Alluring; 
tempting; attractive; as, an inviting amuse- 
ment or prospect. 

Nothing is so easy and inviting as the retort of 
abuse and sarcasm. Irving, 

Inviting t (in-vitfing), n. Invitation. 

He hath sent me an earnest inviting. Shak. 
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Invitiixgly adv. In an invit- 

ing manner; in such a manner its to invite 
or allure; attractively. 

If he can but dress up a temptation to look /«- 
vitbiffly, tiiC business is done, More. 

Invitingness (in-vit'ing-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being inviting ; attractivenesis, Jm\ 
Taylor. 

Invitrifiahle (iii-vi'tri-fr-a>bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and Ditnfiahle, from vitrify.] Incap- 
alile of being vitrified or converted into 
glafss. 

Invocate {in'v6-kat), v.t. pret. & p:p. invo- 
cated; ppi\ invomtinij. [L. invoco, invocat- 
nui—in, and vom, to call, wa;, voice. 1 To 
invoke ; to call on in supplication ; to im- 
plore; to address in prayer. 

If Dagon be thy god, 

Go to his temple, invocate Ins aid. Milton. 

Invocation (in-vo-ka'sbon), n. [L. vuvomtio, 
inmca.tumis, from invoco, to call upon. See 
IiSfVOOATiS.] 1. The act of invoking or ad- 
dressing in prayer. "‘Invocatioti of tlie name 
of God.' Hooker.— 2. The fomi or act of 
calling for the assistance or presence of any 
being, particularly of .some divinity; as, the 
invocation of the Muses. 

The whole poem is a prayer to Fortune, .and the 
invocation is divided between the two deities. 

Addison. 

S. In law, a judicial call, demand, or order; 
as, the invocation oi papers or evidence into 
a court . — Invocation of mints, in the Church 
of Home, the act or form of addressing the 
saints that are in heaven, in prayer, suppli- 
cating that they would intercede with God 
and obtain those things of which the sup- 
plieator stands in need or which he desires. 
iTlvocatory (in'vo-kat-o-ri), a. Making in- 
vocation; invoking. 

Invoice (inVois), n. [Fr. envois, things sent, 
goods forwarded, pi. of envoi, a sending, a 
thing sent, from envoy er, to send, It. mvkire 
■ —'L. in, and vui, a road, a journey.] In com. 
a written account of the particulars of mer- 
chandise shipped or sent to a purchasei’, 
consignee, factor, &c., with the value or ' 
prices and charges annexed. 

Invoice (in-vois"), v.t. pret & invoiced; 
ppi\ invoicing. To write or enter in an in- 
voice 

Goods, wares, and merchandise imported from 
Norway, and invoiced in the current dollar of Nor- 
way. Madison. 

Invoice (in-vokO, v.t. pret & pp. invoked; 
ppr. invoking. [See Invocate.J 1. To ad- 
dress in prayer; to call on for assistance and 
protection; as, to invoke the Supreme Being; 
I>oets invoke the Muses for assistance. 

That which we dare invoke to bless; 

Our dearest faith; our ghastliest doubt ; 

He, They, One, All. Tennyson. 

2. To call for solemnly or with earnestness; 
as, to invoke the aid. of government —S. To 
order; to call judicially; as, to invoke depo- 
sitions or evidence into a court 
Involucel (in-vo'lu-sel), n. [Dim. of invo- 
lucre, involuenm; Fr. involueelle.] In hot. 
the secondary involucrum or small bracts 
surrounding one of the umbellules of an 
umbelliferous flower, or the florets of a 
capitulum. See cut under Involucre. 
Involucellate (in-vo-lu'sel-lat), a. Sur- 
1 ‘oundcd with involucels. 

Involucellum (inVo-lu-sel"lum), n. Same 
as Involucel. 

Involucral (in- vd-lu'kral), a. Pertaining to 
an involucrum, or having an involucrum. 
Involucrate, Involucrated (in-vo-lu'krat, 
in-vd-Iu'krat-ed), a. Involucred (which see), 
Involucre (in-vo-lu'k6r), iL [T. involucrum, 
an envelope, case, or covering, from involvo, 



, Hemlock Plant, et, Involucre. ^ 5, Involucels- 

to involve. ] 1. In hot. any collection of hracts 
round a cluster of flowers. Ih umbelliferous 
plants it consists of separate narrow bracts 
placed in a single whorl; in many composite 
plants these organs are imbricated in seve- 
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ral rows. The same name is also given to 
the snijerincuinbent covering of the sori of 
ferns.— 2, In anat. a membrane which sur- 
rounds or incloses a part, as the pericar- 
dium, 

Involucred (in-v6-bYkerd), ft. In &ot having 
an involucre, as umbels, <l*c. 

Invqlucret (iu-v6-lu'kret), n. An involucel 
(which see). 

Involucrum, (in-vo-lu'krum), n. Same as 
l7ivolucre. 

Involuntarily (in-voflun-ta-ri-li), adv. In 
an involuntary manner ; not prompted by 
the will; not by clioice; not spontaneously; 
against one's will. 

Involuntariness (in-vo'lun-ta-ri-nes), ?/-. 
The quality of being involuntary; want of 
choice or ■will. 

Involuntary (iii-vo'lun-ta-ri), a. [Prefix 
in, not, and voluntary.] Not voluntary; 
(a) not able to act according to will or 
clwice; unwilling. 

The gath’ring number, as it mover, along, 

Involves a vast involuntary throng. Ppye. 

(h) Independent of will or choice ; as, the 
motion of the Iieart and arteries is invohm- 
tary. (o) Not proceeding from choice; not 
done willingly; opposed to the will; as, a 
slave and a conquered nation yield an t/iwoZ- 
untary submission to a master. 

Involute (iiPvo-lut), n. [See the adjective,] 
In (jeom. the curve traced by any point of a 
flexible and inextensible string when the 
latter is unwrapped, under tension, from a 
given curve; or, in other words, the locus 
of a point in aright line which rolls, without 
sliding, over a given curve. The curve by 
unwrapping which a series of involutes is 
obtained is said to be their common evolute, 
and any two involutes of a curve constitute 
a pair of parallel curves, their correspond- 
ing tangents being parallel, and their coxre- 
sponding points, situated on the same nor- 
mal, being equidistant. 

Involute, Involuted (in'vo-lut, in'vo-lut- 
ed), a. [L. involutus, pp. of involvo. See I 
In volve.] l. In hot. rolled imvardfrom the | 
edges: said of leaves in vernation, or of the 
petals of flowers iii estivation.— 2. In zool. 
turned inwards at the margin, as the exte- 
rior lip in all the Cypreaiffi: said of tlie shells 
of molluscs. 

Involutina (in- voFu-tPTm), n. [See In^^o- 
LtiTE.] A fossil genus of Foraminifera, of 
the family Lituolidaj, from the Has: so 
named from the manner in which the tube- 
like organism is coiled upon itself. 
Involution (in-vo-liVshon), [L, imo- 
lutio, involuiio^m, from involvo. See In- 
volve.] 1. The action of involving or in- 
folding. — 2. The state of being entangled or 
involved; complication. 

All tljings are mixed and causes blended by mutual 
htvaintions. Glanville. 

3, f That which is wrapped or folded around 
anything; an envelope. ‘The imolution or 
membranous covering.' Sir T. Bi'oionc.— 

4. In giram. the insertion of one or more 
clauses or members of a sentence between 
the agent or subject and the verb; a third 
intervening member within a second, &c. ; 
as, habitual falsehood, if may judge from 
experience, infers absolute depravity.— 5. In 
arith. mdalg. the raising of a quantity from 
its root to any power assigned; the multi- 
plication of a quantity into itself a given 
number of times; thus, 2x2x2=8. Here 
8, the third power of % is found by involu- 
tion, or multiplying the number into itself, 
and the product by the same number’. See 
Evolution, 4—6. In pathol. the resorption 
which organs undergo after enlargement ; 
as, the involution of the uterus, which is 
thus restored to its normal size after preg- 
nancy. 

Involve (in-volv'), pret. <fc pp. mvolved; 
ppr. involvmg. [L. involvo— m, into, and 
volvo, to roll ; cog. E. well, n., and ivallow.] 

1. To roll up; to entwine; to twine. 

Some of serpent kind, 

Wondrous in length and corpulence, involved 
Their snaky folds. Milton. 

2. To envelop in anything -which exists on 
all sides; to cover with surrounding matter; 
as, to involve in darkness or obscurity.:— 

3. To include by rational or logical con- 
struction; to imply; to comprise, as a logi- 
cal consequence. 

We cannot demonstrate these things so as to show 
that the contrary necessarily involves a contradic- 
tion. Tillotson. 

4. To connect by way of natural conse- 
quence. 

He knows 

His end with mine involved. Milton. 
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5. To take in; to catch; to conjoin. 

The gath’riiig number, as it moves along, 
Im/o'ives a vast involuntary thronjr. Pope. 

6. To entangle; to implicate; as, let not our 
enemy involve the nation in war, nor our 

! imprudence Involve us in difiiculty; extra- 
vagance often mvolves men in debt and dis- 
tress, — 7. To give a comiilicated or intricate 
structure to. 

Florid, wittj', or involved discourses. Locke, 

8. To blend; to mingle confusedly. ‘ Earth 
with hell to mingle and involve.’ Milton.— 

9. In (With, and alg. to raise to any assigned 
power; to multiply, as a quantity, into itself 
a given number of times; as, a quantity in- 
volved to the third or fourth power.— irt- 
volve, Implicate, E^itangle. 8ee under Im- 
plicate. 

Involvedness (in-volv'ed-nes), n. State of 
being involved. ‘The involvedness of all 
men in the guilt of sw*earing.' Boyle. 
Involvement (in-volvhient), n. Act of in- 
volving; state of being involved; entangle- 
ment, as in debts. 

Invudgart (in-vul'g'ar),u. t. [Prefix in, intens., 
and vulgar.] To cause to become or appear 
vulgar. ‘ Oijened and mysteries.’ 
Daniel. 

Invulgar (in-vul'gar), a. [Prefi.x in, not, and 
vulgar.] Not vulgar; elegant; refined. 
Judged the .sad parents this lost infant owed, 

Were as ifwulgar as their fruit was fair. Drayton. 

Invulnerability (in-vul'ner-a-bil"i-ti), n. 
'Ilie quality or state of being invulnerable. 
Invulnerable (in-vul''ner-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
m, not, and vulnemble.] 1. Not vulnerable; 
incapable of being wounded or of receiving 
injury. 

Neither vainly hope 

To be invttlmrable in those briglit arms. Milton. 
2. Unassailable, as an argument; able to reply 
to Ml arguments ; proof against conviction, 
as a person. 

Invulnerableness (in-vul'n^sr-a-bl-nes), n. 
Invulnerability (which see). 

Invulnerably (in-vnrner-a-bli), adv. In an 
invulnerable manner; so as to be secure 
from injury; unassailably. 

Invuluerate (in-vulhier-at), a. [L. invul- 
neratus — in, not, and vxdneratus, pp. of 
vulnero, to wound, from vulnus, vulneris, a 
wound.] That isuotjorcaunot be, wounded; 
unhurt; invulnerable. 

Inwall (in-waV), v.t. To inclose or fortify 
with a wall. 

Inward (in'wfird), a. [A. Sax. inneweard— 
iniie, from prep, in, and suffix -ward.] 1. In- 
ternal; interior; placed or being ■^vitiiiii; as, 
inward parts. — 2. In or connected with the 
mind, soul, or feelings. ‘An inwanl and 
spiritual grace.' Com. Prayer.—^. Intimate; 
domestic; familiar. 

Who knows the lord protector’s mind herein? 

Who is most invuird\v\th the noble duke? SLak, 

Inward (in'w6rd), adv. l. Toward the inside; 
toward the centre or interior.— 2. Into the 
mind or thoughts. 

Celestial Light, shine inviard, Milton, 

Inward (in'werd), n. 1. 1 An intimate. 

Sir, I was an inward of his. A shy fellow was the 
duke. Sliak, 

2, The inside; part within; especially, in the 
plural, the inner parts of an animal; the 
bowels; the viscera. 

\yherefore breaks that sigh 
From the of thee? Shak, 

Z.i pi. Mental endowments; intellectual 
parts; ingenuity; genius. ‘Good, wise in- 
war ds.\ Chapman. 

Inwardly (iiTw6r,d-li), adv. In an inwai’d 
manner: (a) in the inner parts; internallyv 
Let Benedick, like covered fire, 

Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly. Shak. 

(6) In the heart; privately; secretly; as, he 
inwardly repines, (c) Toward the centre; 
as, to cuive imoardly. (d)t Intimately; 
thoroughly. ‘I shall desire to know him 
more inwardly.’ Beau. & FI. 

Inwardness (in'wm’d-nes), n. 1. The state 
of being inward or internal.— 2. Intimacy; 
familiarity; attachment.; 

You know iny inwardrtess and love 
Is very much unto the prmce and Claudio. Shak. 

3. Internal state. ‘The imvardness of 
things.’ Dr. H. More. [Rare,] 

Inwards (in VM'dz), ftdr. Inward; toward 
the inside. [The adverbs inward and in- 
wards are used indifferently.] 

Inweave (in-%yevO, v.t. pret. inwove; pp, fn- 
tvqven, inwove; ppr. imoeaving. [Prefix mi, 
md weave.] To weave together; to inter- 
mix or intertwine by weaving. 

Down they cast 

Their crowns with amacant and gold. Milton,. 
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Inwlieel(iu>w}ifei'),P. t. [Pivitlx m, and wheel] 
To encircle. 

Heaven’s grace tnw/teeJ ye ! 

And all good thoughts and prayers dwell about ye 1 
■ JieaH. <.'r 

lawick (iu'wik), n. {Prefix in, and Sc. ivkJc, 
a narrow port or pa.ssage.] In the game of 
curling, a station in wliieh the stone stops 
very near the tee after passing through a 
wick, 

lawit t (In'wit), n. Mind ; understanding ; 
conscience. WicIcUfe. 

Inwith (in' with), prep. Within. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

lawood (iri-wudO, v. t. [Prefix in, and wood. ] 
To iiide in woods. 

He got out of the river anti intvooded luinself so as 
the ladies lost the marking his sptjrtfuhiess. Sidney. 

lawork (in-werk'), %t. pret. A pp. inworkcd 
or inwrought; ppr. imiforkmg. [Prefix in, 
and loork.] To work in or within. [Rare.] 
lllWOrk (in- werk^), v.i. To work, operate, or 
exert energy witliin. 

iaworn (in-worn'), jp. and a. [Prefix in, and 
worn, pp. of wear.] Worn or worked into; 
inwrought. ‘ Paultiness . , . long since in- 
worn into the very essence thereof.' Milton. 
Inwove, Iawovea<in-wov', iu-wov'n), pp. of 
imceave, 

The dusky strand of Deatli inwovett here 
With dear Iove’.s tie. . Tennyson. 

Ittwrap (in-rap'X v.t. pret. &pp. inwmpped; 
ppr. iimrappwi^. [Prefix in, and wrap.] 
X. To cover by wrapping; to involve; to in- 
fold; as, to be hmmpped in smoke or in a 
cloud ; to wuemp in a cloak.-- -2, To involve 
in difficulty or pei-plexity; to perplex. 

The case is no socwier made than resolved, if it he 
made hot imarapped, but plainly and perspicuously. 
Bacon. 

lawrap (in-rap'), u.t. [Probably for fnmp 
—in, and rap, to seize and bear away, to 
transport Comp, rapt.] To transport; 
to ravish. Spelled also A'mwttp. 

For if such holy song 
hnurap our fancy long, 

Time will run back and fetch the age of gold, Plilian. 

lEwreathe (in-resH'), v.t. pret. & pp. in- 
wreathed; ppx. inwreathmg. [Prefix m, 
and ivreathe.] To suiTouiid or encomiiaas, 
as with a wreath, or witli something in the 
form of a wreath. 

Resplendent locks inwreatiied with hemns. MiBon. 

Inwrought (in-rgt'), p. and a, [Prefix in, 
and 2 ur(>nght, from woi'k.] Wi’ought or 
worked in or among other things; adorned 
with figures. ‘Diaper'd, with Hixoronght 
How&vs.^ Tmny mi. 

lo (I'o), m pi, Ios(i' 6 z). [I.] An exclama- 
tion of joy or triumph, 
lodal (i'o-dal), n. [Prom iodixie and alcohol ] 
(G 2 HI 3 O.) An oleaginous liquid obtained 
from the action of alcohol and nitric acid 
on iodine. 

lodate (f od-at), n.. [See Iodine.} Any com- 
pound of iodic acid with a base. The iodates 
form deflagrating mixtures with combus- 
tible matters, and on being heated to low 
redness oxygen gas is disengaged, and a 
metallic iodide remains. None of them 
have been found native. They are all of 
very sparing solubility, exceptingtheiodates 
of the alkalies. See lODio. , 

Iodic (i-od'ik), d. Containing iodine; 
as, iodic silver.— Iodic acid (HIO-j), an 
acid formed by the action of oxidizing 
agents on iodine in presence of water or 
alkalies. Iodic acid is a xvhite senii-trans- 
pareut solid siibstance, which is inodorous, 
but has an astringent sour taste. It is very 
soluble in water, and detonates when heated 
with charcoal, sugar, and sulphur. Deoxid- 
izing agents reduce it partly to hytlriodic 
acid, which then reacts upon the remaining 
iodic acid to form iodine and water. It 
combines with metallic oxides, forming 
salts, which are termed iodates, and these, 
like the chlorates, yield oxygen when 
heated, and an iodide remains. 

Iodide (i'od-id), n. A hinaiy compound of 
iodine, with elements more electro-positive 
than itself; thus, iodide of sodium, &c. 
Iodine (i'od-in or i'od-in), 71 . [Gr. iodes, 
resembling a violet — z>/i, a violet, and 
eidos, resemblance.] Sym. I, At. wt. 127. 
In c/iem. a peculiar non-metallic elementary 
solid substance, constituting one of the 
group of halogens. It exists in the water 
of the ocean and mineral springs, in marine 
mollnscouB animals, and in sca-weeda, from 
the ashes of wliich it is cliiefly procured. 
At the ordinary temperature of the atmo- 
sphere It is a solid crystalline body, Iodine 
unites readily with chlorine, potassium, 


Ac., witli the emission of light and great 
heat. It is a non-conductor of electri- 
city, and, like oxygen and chlorine, is a 
negative electric. Like chlorine, it destroys 
vegetable colom’.s, but with less energy. 
Its colour is bluish black or grayish black, 
of a metallic lustre. It is often in scales, 
resembling those of micaceous iron ore; 
sometimes in brilliant rhomboidal plates 
or in elongated octahedrons. The specific 
gravity of solid iodine is 4'947. At 225“ it 
hises, and enters into ebullition at 347“. 
Its vapour is of an exceedingly rich violet 
colour, a character to which it owes the 
name of iodine. This vapour is remarkably 
dense, its specific gravity being 8 ‘782. Iodine 
hasa very acrid taste, and its odour resembles 
that of chlorine. It is an irritant poison ; but 
in small doses, and cautiously administered, 
it has occasionally been of great service in 
certain forms of glandular disease. It is 
very sparingly soluble in water, but dissolves 
copiously ill alcohol and in ether, forming 
dark brown liquids. It possesses strong 
powers of combination, and foims, with 
the pure metals, and most of the simple 
non-metallic substances, compounds which 
ai’e termed iodides. With hydrogen and 
oxygen it forms iodic acid; combined with 
hydrogen it forms hydriodic acid. Starch is 
a characteristic test of iodine, forming with 
it a compound of a deep blue colour. This 
test is so delicate that a solution of starch 
dropped into \Vater containing less than a 
millionth part of iodine is tinged blue by it. 
The great consumption of iodiue is in medi- 
cine; it is employed in its pure state, and 
in the form of iodide of potassium, 
lodism (i'od-izm), n. In pathol. a peculiar 
morbid state produced by the use of iodine. 
Iodize (i'od-iz), ut pret. & pp. iodized; ppr. 
iodizing, l. ln med. to treat with iodine; 
to impregnate or affect wth iodine,— 2, In 
photog. to prepare, as a plate, with iodine: 
lodizer (i'od-lzAr), w. One who or that wliich 
iodizes. 

Iodoform 0 -od' 6 -forra), n. (C H 1 3 . ) A com- 
pound analogous to chloroform, produced by 
the action of alkalies or alkalme carbonates 
on wood-spirit, alcohol, or ethei', and also 011 
cane-sugar, glucose, gum, dextrin, and other 
albuminous substances. 
lOlite (i'o-lit), n. [Grr, ion, a violet, and Uthos, 
stone. ] A silicate of magnesium, alumiiiium, 
and iron, a mineral of a violet blue coloiii*, 
with a shade of purple or black, called also 
Dichroite, because the tints along the t\yo 
axes are unlike, oxid Cordiexite. It occurs 
in six-sided rhombic prisms. Its varieties 
are the smoky-blue peliom and ateinheilite. 
Ion 6 'on), n. One of the elements of an electro- 
lyte, or compound body undergoing electro- 
lysation. Those elements of an electrolyte 
which are evolved at the anode are termed 
anions, and those wliicli are evolved at the 
cathode catmns, and when these are spoken 
of together they are called mns. Thus water, 
when electrolysed, evolves two ions, oxygen 
and hydrogen, the former being an anion, 
the latter a cation, 

Ionian (i-d'ni-an), a. Relating to Ionia in 
Greece, or to the lonians; Ionic. 

Ionic (i-on'ik), a. [Gr. lonikos.] Relating 
to Ionia, or to the Ionian Greeks. 
order, one of the five orders of architecture. 
The distinguishing characteristic of this 
order is the volute of its capital. In the 
Grecian Ionic the volutes appear the same 
on the front and rear; being connected on 
the flanks by a baluster-like form; through 
the external angles of the capitals of the 
corner columns, however, a diagonal volute 
is introduced. The Bomans gave their 
Ionic four diagonal volutes, and curved 
the sides of the abacus. Tlie Greek volute 
continues the fillet of the spiral along the 
face of the abacus, whereas in the Roman 
its origin is behind the ovolo. In the mod- 
ern Ionic capital the volutes are placed 
diagonally, and the abacus has its sides 
hollowed out. The shaft, including the base, 
which is half a diameter, and the capital to 
the bottom of the volute, generally a little 
more, is about nine diameters high, and 
may be fluted in twenty-four flutes, with 
fillets between them; these fillets are semi- 
circular. The pedestal is a little taller and 
more ornamented than the Doric. The bases 
used with this order are very various. The 
Attic base is very often used, and with an 
astragal added above the upper torus makes 
a beautiful and appropriate base. The cor- 
niees of this order may be divided into 
three diviaions — the plain Grecian cor- 


J nice, the dentil corniee, and the modillion 
cornice. The best examples of the Ionic 
order are the temple on the Ilissiis, those of 
Minerva Polias 
and Erechtlie- 
us in the Acro- 
polis, and the 
aqueduct of 
Hadrian at 
Athens ; the 
temple of Tor- 
tunaYirilis and 
the Coliseum 
at Rome. The 
boldness of tbe 
capital, with 
the beauty of 
the shaft, 
makes it eligi- 
ble for por- 
ticoes, fron- 
tispieces, en- 
trances to 
houses, &c. — 
Ionic dialect, a 
dialect of the 
Greek language 
used in Ionia. 
—Ionic foot, in 
pros, a foot con- 
si sting of four 
syllables,eitlier 
two short and 
two long, or twp 
long and two short.— Jmifc metre, a metre 
consisting of Ionic feet.— Jomc mode, in 
music, an airy kind of music. Reckoning 
from grave to acute, it was the second of 
the five middle modes,— Jonm sect or school, 
a sect or school of philosophers founded by 
Thales of Miletus in Ionia, TTieii- distin- 
guishing tenet was, that wmter is the prin- 
ciple of all natural things. 

Ionic (i-on'ik), n. In pros, (a) an ionic foot. 
( 6 ) An ionic verse or metre, 
lonidixim (i-on-i'di-mn), 71 . [Gr. ion, a vio- 
let, and eidos, resemblance. ] A large genus 
of subtropical American plants, belonging 
to the iiat. order Violaceie. 1. parvijlorum 
is used by the Spanisn Americans, and 1. 
pomja by the Brazilians, as a substitute for 
ipecacuanha. The so-called white ipeca- 
cuanha consists of the roots of L Ipeca- 
cuanha. 

Iota (i-d'ta), in. [Gr. iota.] Primarily the 
name of the Greek letter i, which in con- 
tractions is often indicated by a sort of dot 
under another letter (as <w); hence, a very 
small quantity; a tittle; a jot. 

You will liave the goodness then to put no stuffing 
of any description in niy coat; you will not pinch jhe 
an iota tighter across the waist than is natural to that 
part of my body. Lord Lyttan. 

I 0 TI (f d 11 ). li.e. I Otoe you.] A paper 
having on it these letters, followed by a 
sum, and duly signed: in use as an acknow- 
ledgment of a debt, and taken as evidence 
thereof. 

Ipecacuanha (i-pe-kak'u-an"a), n, [The 
Brazilian name.] An emetic substance, of a 
nauseous odour and repulsive bitterish taste, 
the dried root of several plants of tlie nat. 
order Riibiaceai growing in South America. 
All the kinds have nearly the same ingre- 
dients, but differ in the amount of the active 



Ipecacuanha Plant {Cephaelis Ipecacuanha). 


principle which they contain. The best is 
the annulated, yielded by the Cepliaelis Ipe- 
cacimnha, o. small shrubby plant, a native 
of Brazil, New Granada, and other parts of 
South America, Of this sort there are three 
varieties, namely, the brown, red, and gray 
or gray-white, called also greater annulated 
ipecacuanha. As this is tlie only sort sent 
from Rio Janeiro, it is sometimes called 
Brazilian or Lisbon ipecacuanha. The root 
is hard, breaks short and granular (not 
fibrous), exhibiting a resinous, waxy, or far- 
inaceous interior, white or grayish. Ipe- 
cacuanha is also obtained from the plants 
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Psychotria eineticci, a native of New Gran- 
ada, and, Jtichardaoma mtbrat a Brazilian 
plant. The dust or powder of ipecacuanha, 
applied to any mucous surface, causes ir- 
ritation and increased secretion from the 
part. It is chiefly employed to excite the 
stomach either to augmented secretion, or 
to invert its action and produce vomiting. 
It is also capable, by being combined with 
other substances, of being directed to the 
skin, and producing increased perspiration; 
as in the welhkno^vn Dover’s powder. When 
given in very small doses it improves the 
appetite and digestive powers; in a some- 
what larger dose it acts on the intestines, 
and in a still larger, from 15 to 20 grains, it 
occasions vomiting. The roots of other 
plants are used in tropical countries as 
emetics, and are often termed ipecacuanha. 
The name of A^mrican ipecacuanha is given 
to the EiipJwvbia Ipecacuanha, a plant whicli 
grows in sandy places in North America. 
It is emetic, purgative, diaphoretic; but apt 
to produce hypercatharsis. 

IpocraSjfti. Uippocras. Chaucer. 
.Ipomsea (ip-d-me^a), n. [Gr. ips, ipos, bind- 
weed, and homoios. Mice.] A large genus of 
plants of the nat. order Convoivuiacem, con- 
sisting of twining prostrate, or rarely low 
and erect herbs, with entire, lobed, or di- 
vided leaves, and usually large showy flowers 
growing in small cymes (or rarely singly) in 
the axils of the leaves. They are widely 
distributed in warm regions, a few occurring 
in North America and in extra -tropical 
Africa and Australia. The species of most 
importance is I. purga, w'hich yields the 
jalap of commerce. See Jalap. 

Ipse dixit (ip'se diks'it), n. [L., he himself 
said.] A mere assertion without proof. ‘To 
acquiesce in an ip&e dixit ' Whately. 

Ir». A form of the preflx In (which' see). 
Iracund (i'ra-kimd), a. [L. wacundus, angry. ] 
Angry; irritable; passionate, Carlyle. 
Iranian (i-ra'iii-an), a. Kelating or per- 
taining to Iran, the native name of Persia; 
specifically, applied to a family of Indo- 
European or Aryan tongues, including Per- 
sian, Zend, Pehlevi, Parsi or Pazend, and 
cognate tongues. The word is derived from 
the legendary history of the Persian race 
given in Pirdusi’s Book of Kings, according 
to which Iran and Tur are two of three 
brothers, from whom the tribes Iran (Per- 
sians) and Turan (Turks and their cognate 
tribes) sprang. 

Irascibility (i-ras'i-bil"i-ti), n. [Prom iras^ 
Gible.] The quality of being irascible or 
easily excited to anger; irritability of tem- 
per. 

The irascibility of this class of tryants is generally 
exerted upon petty provocations. Johnson. 

Irascible (i-ras'i-bl), a. [D. irascihilis, from 
inmeor, to be angry, from ira, anger. ] Sus- 
ceptible of anger; easily provoked or in- 
flamed with resentment; irritable; ai3, an 
irascible man; an irascible temper. ^Irascible 
passions. ’ Arhuthnot. 

Irascibleness (i-ras'i-bl-nes), n. Irascibility 
(which see). 

Irascibly (i-ras'i-bli), adv. In an irascible 
manner. 

Irate (i-rdtO, a. [L. iratus, angry, from 
irascor, to be angry.] Ireful; angry; en- 
raged; incensed; wrathful. ‘Some irate 
remonstrance.V Dickens. 

Here his words failed him, and the irate colonel, 
with glaring eyes and purple face . . . stood . . . 
speechless before his young; enemy, Thackeray. 

Ire (ir), n. [O.Pr., from L. ira, wrath.] Anger; 
wrath; keen resentment. ‘ 

Thus will persist, relentless in his ire. Dryden. 
Ireful (Ir'ful), a. Full of ire; angry; wroth. 
‘The bastard Orleans.' Shale. 
Irefully (ir'ful-li), adv. In an ireful or angry 
manner. * Irefully enraged.' Drayton. 
Irefuiness (ir'ful-nes), n. The condition of 
being ireful; wrath; anger; fury. Wickliffe. 
IreJiarch (i''ren-ark), n. Same s& Eirenarch 
(which see). 

Irene (i're'ne), «. [Gr. eireni?, peace.] 1. The 
Greek goddess of peace. — 2. One of the 
small planets or asteroids between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter, discovered by Mr. 
Hind, 20th May, 1851. 

Irenic, Irenical (i-ren'ik, i-ren'ik-al), a. [Gr. 
eirene, peace. ] Peaceful; promoting or 
fitted to promote peace; pacific. 

How meek his temper was, his many irenical 
tracts do show. Pref. to Bp. MalVs Rem. 

Irenlcon (I-ren^i-kon), n. [Gr. aire^iikos, 
eirenikon, peaceful, from eirene, peace.] A 
proposition, scheme, or arrangement de- 
signed for peace, especially in the Church. 


They must, in all likelihood (without any other 
irenicon), have restored peace to the Church. 

South. 

Irestone (ir^ston), 7i. In mining, a general 
terra for any hard rock. Ansted. 
Man(iT’i-an), a. In anat. of or pertaining 
to the iris. 

The iris receives the iriafi nerves. Dunp-lison. 

Iricism G'^ri-sizm), n. An Irish mode of ex- 
pression; a blunder; a bull; any Irish pecu- 
liarity of behaviour. 

Iridacese (i-rid-a'se-e), n. pi. [See Ims.] A 
natural ortler of endogenous plants, usually 
with equitant leaves, but more particularly 
characterized by having three stamens with 
extrorse anthers and an inferior ovary. 
They are principally natives either of the 
Cape of Good Hope or of the mitldle parts of 
North America and Europe. The iris and 
crocus are representatives of the predomi- 
nant northern form of the order, as Gladio- 
lus and Ixia are of the genera prevalent in 
the southern liemispiiere. The species are 
more remarkable for their beautiful fugitive 
flowers than for their utility. The various 
species of iris, ixia, gladiolus, tigridia, cro- 
cus, &o., are among the favourite flowers of 
the gardener. 

Iridsea (i-rid-e'a), n. A genus of rose-spored 
algm growing on rocks in the sea, dis- 
tinguished by its flat, simple, or loosely 
divided frond, bearing compound capsules 
immersed in its substance, I. edulis is 
called dxd&e in the south of England. It is 
of nutritious quality, and is eaten by fisher- 
men either raw or pinched between hot 
irons. 

Iridal (iTid-al), a. [Gr, iris, iridos, the 
rainbow.] Belonging to or resembling the 
rainbow. 

Descartes came far nearer the true philosophy of 
the iridal colours. IVkewell. 

Iridectomy (i-rid-ek^to-mi), n. [Gr. iris, iri- 
dos, the ins, and ektonie, a cutting oiit~e^% 
out, and tome, a cutting, from temxio, to 
cut. ] In surg. the operation of cutting out 
a portion of the iris for the purpose of form- 
ing an artificial pupil. 

Iridescence G-i’id-es'ens), n. The condition 
of being iridescent; exhibition of colours 
like those of the rainbow. 

The St. Mark’s porches are full of doves, that 
nestle among the marble foliage, and mingle the soft 
iridescence of their living pluiiies, changing at every 
motion, with the tints, hardly less lovely, that have 
stood unchanged for seven hundred years. Rnskw. 

Iridescent (i-rid-es'ent), a. [From iris.] 
Having colours like the rainbow; exhibiting 
or giving out colours like those of the rain- 
bow; gleaming or shimmering with rainbow 
colours. 

In the bright intervals, blue sky overhead, the or- 
chard grass dappled with sunshine, the iridescent 
sea glimpsing through leafy twigs, all went better. 

Fraser's Mag-. 

Iridian (i-rid'i-an), a. Pertaining to the 
iris. 

Iridium (i-rid'i-um), n. [Iris (which see), 
and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A metal of a 
whitish colour, not malleable, found in the 
ore of platinum aud in a native alloy with 
osmium. Its specific gravity is above 18. 
Sym. Ir. At. wt, 197. It takes its name from 
the variety of colours which it exhibits 
while dissolving in hydrochloric acid. The 
native alloy with osmium, or native iridium, 
is of a steel-gray coloiu’ and shining metallic 
lustre. It usually occurs in small irregular 
flat grains, in alluvial soil, in South Ame- 
rica. Iridium is of all metals the most in- 
fusible; it is Tjrittle, and when carefully 
polished has the appearance of platinum. 
When heated to redness in the air, if finely 
divided, it is oxidized, but not if in mass. 
One of its most remarkable characters is 
the extreme difficulty with wSich it is acted 
on by acids. When strongly heated it ap- i 
pears to be insoluble in all acids, but when 
reduced by hydrogen it is dissolved by nitro- 
muriatic acid. Iridium combines with oxy- 
gen forming oxides, and with chlorine form- 
ing chlorides. 

Iridosmine, Iridosmium (i-rid-osTnin, l- 
rid-os'mi-um), n. In rafneraZ. a native com- 
pound of iridium and osmium, forming an 
osmide of iridium, in which the iridium is 
less or more replaced by platinum, rhodium, 
and ruthenium. It occurs commonly in ir- 
regular flattened grains, and being liarder 
than common platinum, with which it is 
generally found, it is used for pointing gold 
pens. j 

Iris (Fria), 7i. pi. Irises (i'ris-es). [L. iris, ' 
iridis, Gr. ms, the rainbow,] 1, The rain- 
bow. In class, mxjth. the goddess of the 



Iris or Flower-de-lis 
(Iris pseudacorus). 


rainbow’ and the messenger of the gods; 
hence, sometimes used for any messenger. 

Let me hear from thee; 

For wheresoe'er thou .art in this world’s globe, 

I'll have an Iris th.it shall lind thee out. Shak. 

2. An appearance resembling the rainbow; 
the hues of the rainbow as seen in sunlit 
spray, tlie spectrum of sunlight, &g. 

In the spring a livelier iris changes on the bnrnish’d 
dove. ' Tennyson. 

3, 111 anat a muscular curtain stretched 
vertically at the anterior part of the eye, in 
tlic midst of the aqueous Immoiir, in which 
it forms a kind of circular flat partition, 
separating the anterior from the posterior 
clianiber. It is perforated by a circular 
opening called the pupil, which is constantly 
varying its dimensions, owing to the vary- 
ing contractions of the concentric and 
rarliating muscular fibres of the iris. —4. The 
flow'er-de-lis or flag-flower, a beautiful and 
extensive genus of plants of the nat. order 

Iridaeeie, The species 
are chiefly distributed 
over Southern Europe 
and Northern Asia, a 
few being found in 
North America and 
North Africa. The I. 
jloreiitina or orris-root 
is used to make tooth 
and hair powder; its 
rhizome possesses ca- 
tliartic and emetic pro- 
perties. Other species, 
as J. tvJ)e7'osa, 1. versi- 
color, and I. vema, are 
cathartic. The seeds 
of the common British 
yellow flag (J. pseud- 
acortis), when roasted, 
form a substitute for 
coffee. A large num- 
ber of species are in cnltivatioiij aud are 
justly valued for the beauty of their flowers, 

5. In astro7i. one of the small planets or as- 
teroids between the orbits of Mars and Ju- 
piter, discovered by Mr. Hind, 13th August, : 
1847. It revolves round the sun in 1341 '64 
solar days, and is about times the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun. 

Irisated {i'ris-at-ed), a. Exliibiting the pris- 
matic colours; resembling the rainbow. 
Iriscope (i'ri-skop), n. [Gr. win, the rain- 
bow, and s/coped, to see.] A philosophical 
toy for exhibiting prismatic colours. It 
consists of a plate of liighly polished black 
glass, having its surface smeared with a 
solution of fine soap aud subsequently dried 
by rubbing it clean with a piece of chamois 
leather, if we breathe upon the glass sur- 
face thus prepared through a glass tube, 
the vapour is deposited in brilliant coloured 
rings, the outeimost of which is black, while 
the innermost has various colours, or no 
colour at all, in proportion to the quantity 
of vapour deposited. The colours in these 
rings, when seen by common light, corre- 
spond with Newton’s reflected rings, or 
those which have black centres, the only 
difference being that in the plate of vapour, 
which is thickest in the middle, the rings 
in the iriscope have black circumferences. 
Iris-disease (FT’is-diz-ez'X^L Kainbow ring- 
worm, a species of herpes. 

Irised (iMst), a, Gontaining colours like 
those of the rainbow. 

Irish (frish), a. 1. Pertaining to Ireland or 
its inhabitants.— -2. t Pertaining to t]ie High- 
landers of Scotland; Erse. 

Irish (i'rish), Tfi. 1. With plural significa- 
tion, the people of Ireland ; the natives of 
Ireland.— 2. The Irish language ; the Hiberno- 
Celtic. — 3.1 An old game, differing very 
slightly from backgammon. 

The inconstancy of irish fitly represents the 
changeableness of human occurrences, since it ever 
stands so fickle that one malignant throw can quite 
ruin a. never so well built game. Bp. Ball. 

4. Irish linen. 

Irishism (iTish-izm), n. A mode of speak- 
ing pecnliaiito the Irish; an Ivicism. 
Irish-moss G'^sh-mos), n, See Caiirageen. 
Irishry (Frish-ri), n. The people of Ireland. 

‘ The ^vhole lolshxy of rebels. ’ Milton. 

A rising of the Irishry against the Englishry w'as 
no more to be apprehended. Macanlay. 

Iritis. Mditis (i-rFtis, i-ri-dFtis), vi. [Gr. 
iris, %ridos, and term, itis, signifying inflam- 
mation.] Inflaminatiou of the iris of the 
eye. 

Irk (erk), v.t. [O.E. irlee, y7'ke, to weary, to 
become wearied or tired in doing anything; 
regarded by Skeat as the same word as Sw. 
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yrka, to urge, oiiforucspross, from waiue root 
M work, wreak, aiKi imje. ] 'I’o weury ; to give 
Iiaiii to; to aimoy: now used chiefly or only 
iiniHirsoniilly ; as, it irketh or irks me, it 
gives me uneasiiiess. 

It sWrtr'hiiii to be here, he could not rest. 

J/tr/i'. Arnold. 

Iricsome (erk'snm), a. 1. Wearisome; tedi- 
oua; tiresome; burdensome; %^e\'atious; giv- 
ing uneasiness : used of something trouble- 
some by long continuance or repetition; as, 
irfeome hours; irksome toil or taslj.™2. t Sor-. 
rowful; sad; weary; uneasy. ‘ Having yrockfc 
liis spright.’ Spenser. 

Irljsomely (6rk'siim-li), adv. In an irk, 
some, vexatious, wearisome, or tedious man- 
ner. 

Irksomeness (erk'sum-nes),n. The quality 
or state of being irksome; vexatiousiiess ; 
tediousiie.«s; wearisomeness. 

The ir!csomeness of that truth . . . was so un- 
pleasant to them, that everywhere they call it a bur- 
(len. Milton. 

Iron (i'ern), n. f A. Sax. iren, Uen, iserii; 
comp. Goth, eisani, Icel. 'jdrn (contr. from 
older foam), O.H.G. mil'll, Mod.G-. eisen. The 
wmrd appears to be in form an adj., and the 
name may have been given from glancing 
like ice. (SeelCE.) Comp.Skr.ff.g/ah'jW./tma'ivt, 
Ir. mnm, Armor, houarn.] 1. The com- 
monest and most useful of all the metals; 
of a- livid whitish colour inclined to gray, 
internally composed, to ax»pearanee, of small 
facets, and susceptible of a fine 
Fe. At. wt. 56. It constitutes, according to 
some, about 2 per cent, of the whole mineral 
crust of the globe. Its occurrence in a na- 
tive state, however, is exceedingly rare; hut 
there are few mineral substances in which 
its presence may not be detected. Such as 
contain it in certain form.s and in sufficient 
quantity are called ores of iron. Iron exists 
in nature under four different states— the na- 
tivestate; that of an oxide; in combination 
with combustible bodies, particularly sul- 
phur; and finally, in the state of salts, - The 
principal ores of iron are— (1) Hmmatite or 
ferric oxide. (2) Magnetic or feimsoferric 
oxide. (S) Clayband. and biackband, which 
contain carbonate of hm, Spathose or 
ferrous carbonate. (5) Iron pyrites or ferric 
sulphide. The cast-fron of commerce is ob- 
tained by the ore being calcined, or roasted, 
and thereby detached from its more volatile 
impurities, and then, exposed, along wdth 
certain proportions of coal or coke and 
lime, to intense heat in a blast furnace. By 
the action of these materials at a high tem- 
perature the oxygen and earthy matter of 
the ore are separated from the metal, which 
by reason of its greater density collects at 
the bottom of the furnace, and is run off 
into moulds, while the earthy matters float 
on the surface, and are run oil as slag. This 
process is called smelting, and the iron in 
this state receives the name of piepirnn. It 
is converted into wroiight or malleahle iron 
by a further process of purification called 
puddling. It then becomes known in com- 
merce as rod ov bar iron. Cast-iron con- 
tains about 3'5 per cent, of carbon, malle- 
able-iron about 0’4 per cent.; intermediate 
betw'een the two in this respect stands 
steelj winch contains about 1 per cent, of 
carbon, and possesses certain properties 
that render it perhaps the most important 
form in which this metal is employed, the 
range of its application extending from the 
minute and delicate balance -spring of a 
watch to the large and ponderous war vessel. 

2. An instrument or utensil made of iron; 
as, a fiat-i?'on; a smoothing-iVon. 

Caust thou fill his skin with barbed irons i Job xli. 7 , 

3. Usually in the plural, fetters; chains; 
manacles; handcuffs. 

He was laid itt Ps. cv. 3r8. 

—To hum many irons in the flre^ to be en- 
gaged in many undertakings. 

Iron <i^6ni), a. 1. Made of iron; consisting 
of iron; as, an iam gate; an iawi bar; iron 
dust. ‘An iron crow.' Sha7c.~-2. Resem- 
bling iron in some respect, either really or 
metaphorically; hence such ineaninga as 
(a) harsh; rude; severe; miserable. 

/ran years of wars and dangers, Jio7ae. 

(&) Binding fast ; not to be broken. ‘ Him 
death’s iron sleep oppressed.’ Phillips. 
,(c) Hard of understanding; dull, ‘Tro 7 i<- 
witted fools.’ Shak. (d) Capable of great 
endurance; firm; robust; as, an tVon' con- 
stitution, (e) Not to be bent; inflexible; as, 
an iron will. —Iron age (a), in class, myth. 
the last and wickedest and most unlovely 



Iron-bark Tree {SncMj)ptas 


I of the three ages into which the world’s 
history was divided— the others being the 
golden and silvor ages. It was the age in 
which the ancient writers themselves lived, 
and is pre.suraably that in which we now 
are. (h) In archceol. the last of tlie three 
ages into which arclucologists have divided 
tlie prehistoric period of the post-tertiary 
epoch. In the iron age implements, <fcc., 
of iron begin to appear, although stone 
and bronze implements are found along 
with them. The iron age had ccunmenced 
in our country before the Romans lironght 
it into the region of history. See AgI3, 
Bronze Age under Bronze. 

Iron (fern), v.t. 1. To smooth with an in- 
strimient of iron.— 2. To shackle with irons; 
to fetter or liandcuff. ‘ Ironed like a male- 
factor.’ Sir W. Scott .— To furnish or arm 
with iron. 

Irozi-Tbark Tree (i'ern-bark tre), n. A name 
among Austral- 
ian colonists for 
the species of 
the genus Euca- 
lyptus which 
have solid bark, 
but more par- 
ticularly to the 
species JS. m-i- 
nifera, an Aus- 
tralian tree with 
ovato - lanceol- 
ate leaves which 
attains a height 
of, from 150 to 
206 feet. From 
this tree is ob- 
tained Botany 
Bay kino, used 
in medicine as 
a substitute for 
kino. Wlienthe 
bark of the tree is wounded a red juice flows 
very freely, and hardens in the air into 
masses of irreguhir form, inodorous and 
transparent. Sixty gallons of juice may 
sometimes he obtained from a single tree. 
The timber is also very valuable. 
Iron-bound (Fern-bound), i. Bound -with 
iron. ‘ The iron-bofmd bucket. ’ Woodworth. 

2. Faced or surrounded with rocks; rugged; 
as, an iTon-hoiincl coast. 

Iron-cased (F6rn-kast), a. Oased or clad 
with iron; iron-clad. 

Iron-clad (Fern-klad), a. Covered or clothed 
with iron plates, as a vessel for naval w’ar- 
fare; armour-xfiated. 

iron-clad (i'ern-klad), n. A vessel prepared 
for naval warfare by 
being covered, wholly 
or partially, with thick 
iron or steel jdutes, 
generally lurtfliig a 
backing of teak be- 
hind and often also 
between tlie plates. 

The armour of those 
vessels is sometimes 
of immense thick- 
ness, the Inflexible 
having teak and iron 
armour of a uniform 
thickness of 42 inches, 
the iron alone being 
in some parts as much 
as 24 inches thick. 

Ihe illustration shows a, iron platin?. o.Toak 
a section of part of backing. C, Ship’s side, 
the armour of the 
Thunderer, this portion, as will be seen, 
projecting beyond the vessel’s side pro- 
per. The projecting aimonr consists of iron 
jilating varying from S to 12 inches in thick- 
ness, backed by some 18 inches of teak. 
To increase the efilciency of tliese vessels , 
for warfare they are often constructed as : 
rams, and provided also with revolving tiir- | 
rets containing guns of immense calibre. ’ 
They are also divided into a number of 
water-tight compartments, communicating 
with each other 
by water - tight 
doors. SeeIlA3f, 

Turret-ship. 

Iron-crown 

{i’ern-kroun), n. 

An antique crown 
of gold set with 
jewels, made ori- 
ginally for the 
Lombard kings, 
which conferred, or was supposed to confer, 
the right of sovereignty over all Italy on 



the wearer. It was .so called from inclos- 
ing within its round an iron circlet, said 
to have been forged from one of the nails 
used in the cniciflxion of Christ. 

Ironer (Fem-er), n. One who irons. 
Iron-fisted (Fem-fist-ed), a. Close-fisted; 
covetous. 

Ironfiint (Fern-flint), Ferruginous quartz; 
a sub-species of quartz, ox^aque or translu- 
cent at the edges, with a fracture more or 
lessconclioidal, shining, and nearly vitreous. 
Iron-founder (Fem-found-er), n. One who 
makes iron castings. 

Iron-foundry,iron-foundery’(i'tjrn-found- 
ri, Fern-foimd-e-ri), n. The idace where iron 
castings are made. 

Iron-gray (Fern-gra), n. A hue of gray ap- 
proaching the colour of freshly fractured 
iron. 

Iron-gray (i'ern-gra), a. Of a gray hue ap- 
proacliing the colour of freshly fractured 
iron. 

Iron-hat (i'ern-hat), n. A hQad-x)ieoe of 
metal made generally in the form here 
shown, and worn from the twelfth to the 




Iron Crown of I.,ombarcly, 
In Monza Catlsedral. 


Iron-hats (time of Charles I, and Cromwell). 

seventeenth century. Called also Steelliat 
and Kettle-hat Pla^icM. 
Ironhearted(Fem-irart-ed),c^. Hardhearted; 
unfeeling ; cruel. soldiers.' 

Beau. <&! PL 

Ironical, Ironic (i-ron'ik-al, i-ronflk), a. 

1. Relating' to or containing irony; express- 
ing one thing and meaning another. "That 
ironiek satire of Juvenal.’ Sir T. Herbert 

I take all your ironical civilities in a literal .sense. 

S70ift. 

2. Addicted to irony; using irony. ‘An rrcnm 
man.’ Carlyle. 

Ironically (i-roiFik-al-li), adv. In an ironi- 
cal manner; by way of irony; by the use of 
irony. 

Iroilicalness (i-ron'ik-al-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being Ironical. 

Ironing-board (Feiu-ing-bord), n. A tailor’s 
board on which cloth, &c. , is laid while being 
ironetl in order to smooth the seams, &e. ; a 
laundress’s board, covered with flannel, for 
ironing ladies’ dresses, &c. 

Ironing-box (FCrn-ing-boks), n. Same as 
Box-iro7i. 

Ironing-cloth (i'6rn-ing-kloth), ft, A cloth, 
often an old blanket, used for ironing on. 
Mayhew. 

Ironish (F6rn-ish), a. Somewhat like hon; 
irony. ‘An iroiiis/t taste.’ A. Wood. 
Ironist (i'ron-ist), n. One who deals in irony, 
[Rare.] 

A poet or orator . . . would have no more to do 
but to send to the ironist for his sarcasms. 

Arbiithnot and Popt. 

Iron-lioLuor (Fern-Uk-6i'), n. Acetate of iron, 
used as a mordant by dyers, &e. 

Iron-lord (i'6m-lord), u. A great iron-mas- 
ter. , 

Iron-master (F6ni-mas-t6r), ri, A raaniifac- 
tiirer of iron. 

Ironmonger (Fern-mung-g6r), ft. A dealer 
in iron wares or hardware. 

Ironmongery (F6rn-mung-gSr-i), ft. Iron 
wares ; hardware ; a tenn applied to such 
articles of iron or hardware as are kept for 
general sale in shops. 

Iron-mould (Fern-mold), n. A. spot on cloth 
occasioned by iron rust. 

Iron-mould (i'6rn-m51d), v.t To cause a 
mark or stain on white cloth by bringing it 
in contact with iron rust. 

Iron-pyrites (F6rn-pi-ri"tez), ft. See Fv- 

RITES. 

Iron-sand (i'ern-sand), n. A variety of oc- 
tahedral iron ore in grains, 

Ironsick (F6rii-sik), a. Naut a terra applied 
to a ship whose holts and nails are so much 
corroded or eaten with rust that she has 
become leaky. 

Ironside (F6ra-sid), n. One of Oliver Crom- 
well’s veteran troopers ; a soldier noted for 
rough hardihood. 

I was there also when Havelock’s Ironsides gave 
their entertainment, shattering to powder all that 
was fragile; Capt. Mowbray Thomson. 

Ironsmith (F6ni-smith), ft, A worker in 
iron, as a blacksmith, locksmith, &c. 
Ironstone (Fern-ston), n. A general name 


■ Fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mfive; tube, tub, bull; 
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applied to the ores of iron eontaining oxy;^en 
and silica. 

IroEWare (i'ern-ivar), ?i. Utensils, tools, and 
various light articles of iron. 

Xronwood (i'Crn-wpd), 71 , The popular name 
of some species of trees of the genus Sider- 
oxylon. nat. order Sapotacem; so called from 
their iiardness. Also the popular name of 
Ch't7'im vmjinim, sometimes called i/op- 
homl/mni; a tree of the United States. 
Diotipi/ros Mienum(the ebony) is also named 
ironwood, as are the Mcto’osidnr'os ve7'a of 
Java, and the Mesiia feirm of Hindustan. 
The wood of repns U7idulata is called white 
ironwood at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
that of Olm lavTifoliii, black ironwood. 
Ironwork (rern-werk), u. 1, Anything made 
of iron; a general name of the parts or 
pieces of a building, vessel, carriage, &c., 
which consist of iron. — 2. A work or estab- 
lishment wliere iron is manufactured, or 
■where it is wrougdit or cast into heavy work, 
as cannon, shafting, rails, merchant-bars, 
&c. 

Ironwort (i'eru-wert), 71. In hot. the popu- 
lar name of plants of the genus ,Sidei‘iti.s. 
The name is also applied to Galeopsis Tetm- 
hit. 

Irony (i'6rn-i), a. 1. Made or consisting of 
iron; partaking of iron; as, irony chains; 
iro7iy particles, —2, llesem bling ii’on in any of 
its qualities; as, an irony taste; an irony feel. 
Irony (iTon-i), n. [,Fr. iiwiie, L. imnici, from 
Gr, eirOneitty dissimulation, ignorance, pur- 
posely affected, from eirmi, a'disseinbler in 
speech, from eiro, to speak.] A mode of 
speech by which is expressed a sense con- 
trary to that which the speaker intends to 
convoy; apparent assent to a proposition 
given, with such a tone, or under such cir- 
cumstances, that opposite opinions or feel- 
iiigs arc implied. 

When a notorious villain is scornfully compHinented 
with the titles of a very honest and excellent person, 
the character of the person coiuinended, the air of 
contempt that appears in the .speaker, and the exor- 
bitancy of the commendations, sufficiently discover 
the irony. Load. Eticy. 

IrouSjt «. [From iro.} Apt to be angry. 
‘This cursed ii'oiis wretche. " CJutueer. 

Irp,t Irpet (Srp), n. A grimace or contor- 
tion of the body. 

From Spanish shrugs, Frencli faces, smirks, 
and all affected humours, good Mercury defend us. 

JB. yonso7t. 

l2T0,i' Irpet (erp), a. Making iips; grimac- 
ing. 

If reguardaut.then maintain your station brisk and 
irpe, .shew the supple motion of your pliant body. 

B, ^onson. 

Irradiance, Irradiancy (ir-ra'di-ans, ir-nV- 
di-an-si), n. [From L, i7radimiSyi7'-radumMs, 
ppr. of ir radio. See Ieradiatb.] 1. The 
act of irradiating; emission of rays of light 
on an object.— 2. That which irradiates or 
is irradiated; lustre; splendour. 

Love not the heavenly spirits, and how their love 
Express they? by Iook.s only? or do they mix 
Irradiance, virtual or imniediate touch? Milton. 

Irradiant (ir-ra'di-ant), a. Emitting rays of 
light. 

Irradiate (ir-rtVdi-at), r.t pret. & pp. wra- 
. diated; ppr. irradiating. [L. m'adio, iii'a- 
diat7im~~m, and-mc^io, to furnish with beams 
or rays, from radius, a ray. ] 1, To illuminate 
or shed a light upon; to brighten; to cast 
splendour or brilliancy upon. 

No weeping- orphan saw his father’s stores 
Our .shrines fjvvjrfibiff or imblaze his floors. Po/e. 

Hence- 2. To enlighten mtellectiially; to il- 
luminate. 

So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 

Siiine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate. MUton. 

3. To radiate into; to penetrate by radiation. 
Bit M. Kale. 

Irradiate (ir-ra'di-at), v.i. To emit rays; to 
sliine. , 

^ Day Avas the state of the hemisphere on which 
light irradiated. Bj>, Hotyte. 

Irradiate (ir-ra'di-at), a. Illuminated; made 
brilliant or splendid. Mason. 

Irradiation (ir-ra'di-Mion), n. 1. The act 
of irradiating or emittihg beams of light.— 

2. Illumination; brightness emitted; and 
Jig. intellectual iUumination. ‘Immediate 
irradiatio7i ov revelation.’ Sir M. Bale.-— 

3, In plmjsics and astron. the phenomenon 
of the apparent enlargement of an object 
strongly illuminated, in consequence of the 
vivid impression of light on the retina. Ir- 
radiation increases with the brightness of 
the object, diminishes as the illumination 
of the object and that of the field of view 
approach equality, and vanishes when they 
become equal. 


Irradicate (ir-radq-kiit), v.t. [L. prefix ir 
for in, and radicor, 7'adicaUis, to strike or 
take root, from radix, radicis, a root.] To 
fix by the root; to fix firmly. Clissold. 
Irrational (ir-ra'slion-al), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and 7 'atwnal‘} Not rational: («) void 
of reason or understanding ; as, brutes are 
irrational animals. ‘ Inferior creatures mute, 
irratmml and brute.* Miltrm. (&) Not ac- 
cording to the dictates of reason ; contrary 
to reason; absurd, (c) In math, not capable 
of being exactly expressed by an integral 
number or by a vulgar fraction; surd.— Aft- 
surd, Foolish, Irrational, Infatuated. See 
under Absithd.— >Syn, Reasonless, witless, 
unreasonable, foolish, silly, absurd. 
Irrationality (ir-ra'shon-aP'i-ti), n. The 
condition or quality of being irrational; want 
of reason or t!ie powers of understanding ; 
absurdity. ‘ The frivolousness and wration- 
ality of our dreams.' Baxter. 

Irrationally (ir-ra‘shori-al-li), adv. In an ir- 
rational manner; without reason; in a man- 
ner contrary to reason; absurdly. 
Irrationalness (ir-ra'shon-al-nes), n. Irra- 
tionality. 

Irrebuttable (ir-re-but'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and r'chut ] Incapable of being 
rebutted or repelled. 

Compare this sixth section Avith the manful, .sense- 
ful, irrelmttable. fourth section. Coleridge. 

Irreceptive (ir-re-sep‘tiv), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and 7 'ece'ptm.} Not receptive; in- 
capalde of receiving. I 

Irreclaimable (ir-re-klam'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
ir for m, not, and reclaitnahle.'] 1, Not re- 
claimable; incapable of being reclaimed; 
incapable of being recalled from error or 
vice; incapable of being- reformed, as a per- 
son, sometimes also said of a thing, as a 
vicious habit. ‘ Obstinate, irredaimaUe, 
professed enemies.’ Addison.— 2. f That can- 
not be checked or repressed, ‘An irre- 
clai7nabU fit of anger and wrath.' Bollaiid. 
Irreclaimably (ir-re-klam'a-hli), adv. So 
as not to admit of reformation. 
Irrecognizable (ir-rek’og-niz''a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix ir for in, not, and i-eeognizable.} Incap- 
able of being recognized ; not recognizable. 
Irreconcilability (ir-rek'on-sil'a-biF'i-ti), n. 
The quality of being irreconcilable; irrecon- 
cilableness. 

Irreconcilable (ir-rek'on-sn'''a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix ir for in, not, and reconcilable. 1 Not re- 
concilable: (a) incapable of being appeased 
or pacified; implacable; as, an iri'econcilaUe 
enemy \ irremicilable enmity. (6) Incap- 
able of being made to agree or harmonize ; 
incongruous; incompatible. ‘Such gros.?, 
w’cconcdaft^c absurdities.’ Rogers, (c) In- 
capable of being atoned for; not admit- 
ting of reconciliation. ‘ That iT7'eco7icilable 
schism of perdition and aposta.sy, ' Milton. 
Irreconcilable (ir-reldon-siP'a-bl), n. One 
who is not to be reconciled ; especially, a 
member of a deliberative body who will not 
work in harmonj^ with his co-members. 
Irreconcilableness (ir-rek'on-siF'a-bl-nes), 

71. The quality of being irreconcilable; in- 
congruity; incompatibility. 

Irreconcilably (ir-rek'on-sn"a-bli), adv. In 
an irreconcilable manner; so as to preclude 
reconciliation. 

Irreconcile (ir-rek'on-sil), v. t [Prefix ir f or 
in, not, and reco7icile.'\ To prevent from 
being reconciled or atoned tov. Jer, Taylor. 
Irreconeilement, Irreconciliation ' {ir- 
rek' on-sil-ment, ir-rek ‘ on-si-li-iV'shon ), n. 
[Prefix ir for w, not, and 7'eco7idlem4nt, re- 
conciliation.] Want of reconciliation; dis- 
agreement. 

Such an irreco7icikmmt between God and Mammon. 

Wake. 

How irreconciliation with our brethren voids all 
our addresses to God, we need be lessoned no farther 
than from oAtr Saviour’s o\^n mouth. Prideattx. 

Irrecordable (ir-r§-kord'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
form, not, and rceo7'daMe.] Not recordable; 
not fit or possible to be recorded. 
Irrecoverable (ir-re-kuy‘6r-a-hl), a. [Prefix 
if for i?i, not, and 7'ecoverable.] Incapable 
of being recovered or regained; not admit- 
ting of recovery; that cannot be recovered 
from; not capable of being restored, reme- 
died, or made good; as, the debt is i?re- 
cove7'able. ^Irrecoverable misery.’ Tillot- 
son. ‘ The i7Yecoverable loss of so many 
livings of principal value. ’ BooJeer. 

Time, in a natural sense, \s irrecoverable : the mo- 
ment just fled by us it is impossible to recall 

Dr. y. Rogers. 

IrreeoverableneBS(ir-re-kuvAr~a-bl-nes),n. 
The state of being irrecoverable. 
Irrecoverably (ir-re-kuv‘er-a-TDli), adv. In 
an irrecoverable manner; beyond recovery. 


The cretlit of the Exchequer is i^yecoverably lost 
by the last breach witlA the bankers. Sir W, Temple. 
Irrecuperablet (ir-re-kn'p6r-a-bl),«. [Prefix 
irfor m, not, and reewperaWe.] 1. Irrecover- 
able. —2, Irremediable ; irreparable. ^Ir- 
reenperaftZe damage.’ Sir T. Myot. 
Irrecuperablyt (ir-re-ku'per-a-bli), adv. Ir- 
recoverably; irreparably. 

Irrecured (ir-re-kurd'),a. Incapable of being 
cured. [Hare.] ‘/rrcc^rcrf wound,’ Rous, 
Irrecusable (ir-re-kuz‘a-bl), a. [L. in^ecus- 
dbilis—ir for zn, not, and reciisabilis, that 
should he rejected, from remso, to decline, 
to reject.] Not liable to exception. 

It is a propositional form, ii'recnsabte, both as true 
in itself, and as necessary in practice. 

Sir VV. Hamilton. 

Irredeemability (ir-re-dem'a-biP'i-ti), 71. 
Irredeemableness. 

Iri-edeemable (ir-re-dem-a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
lor in, not, and redeemable.] Not redeem- 
able; not subject to be paid at its nominal 
value; specifically applied to a depreciated 
paper currency. 

Irredeemableness (ir-re-dem'a-bl-nes), 71. 
The quality of being not redeemable. 
Irredeemably (ir-re-dem'a-bli), adv. So as 
not to be redeemed. 

Irreducible (ir-re-dus'i-bl), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and 7'educible.] Not reducible; in- 
capable of being reduced; incapable of being 
brought into a certain state, condition, or 
form. ‘ Corpuscles of air to be viredudhle 
into water.’ Botjle. 

Tliis being the case, it folloAvs that if any facts, or 
class of facts, Iiave not yet been reduced to order, 
Ave, so far from pronouncing them to be irreducible, 
should be rather guided by oiir experience of the 
past, Buckle. 

Irredncibleness (ir-re-clusfi-bl-nes), 7i. The 
quality of being irreducible. 

IrredtLCibly (ir-re-dus'i-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner not reducible. 

Irreductibility (irTe-duk-ti-bil"i-ti), 71. Ir- 
reducibleness. 

M. Comte’s puerile predilection for prime numbers 
almost passes belief. His reason is that they are a 
type of irreductibility; each of them is a kind of ul- 
timate arithmetical fact. y*- >S'. Mill. 

Irreflection (ir-re-flek‘shon), n. [Prefix ir 
for i7i, not, and reflection,] Want or ab- 
sence of reflection. 

It gave to the course pursued that character of 
violence, impatience, and Avhich too often 

belongs to the proceedings of the multitude. 

Brougham. 

Irreflective (ir-re-flekt'iv), a. [Prefix iV for 
m, not, i\ml 7'ejleotive.] Not reflective. 
Irrefragability (ir-ref‘ra-ga-bil"i-ti), n. 
Same as Irref ragableness. 

Irrefragable (ir-refra-ga-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for m, not, and 7\f'ragable.'\ Not refra- 
gable ; incapable of being refuted or ovei.’- 
tiirown ; incontestable ; undeniable; as, an 
irrefragable argument; i7ref7rigable reason 
or evidence. ‘ Strong and ir7'ef7’agahle con- 
victions.’ RjO. HaZI 

Doubt was nsA'er intended to be a part of hi.s (Des- 
cartes’s) philosophical system, but merely a negation 
of errors and prejudices previous to the affirmation 
of this first iiy'pjragable position on Avhich all science 
was to be grounded. jf. D. Morell. 

Syn. Incontrovertible, unanswerable, indis- 
putable, unquestionable, incontestable, in- 
dubitable, imdeniable, irrefutable. 
Irrefragableness (ir-ref * ra - ga-bl - nes ), n. 
The quality of being irrefragable or inca- 
pable of refutation. 

IrreSragably (ir-refra-ga-bli), adv. In an 
irrefragable manner; with force or strength 
that cannot he overthrown; with certainty 
beyond refutation. 

Irrefrangible (ii’-r§-fran'ji-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and refrangible.} Not refran- 
gible; not to be broken or violated. 

An irrefrangible Iuav of country etiquette. 

Afiss Mttlock, 

Irrefutable (ir-re-fut'a-hl or ir-ref‘'u-ta-hl), 
a. [Prefix ir for in, not, and refutable.} Not 
refutable; incai>ahleof being refuted or dis- 
proved. ‘That i7'ref7itahle discourse of Car- 
dinal Caietan.’ Bp, Ball. 

Irrefutably (ir-re-fuPa-bli or ir-ref u-ta-bli), 
adv. Ill an Irrefutable manner; beyond the 
possibility of refutation. 

Irregeneracy (ir-re-jeifer-a-si), n. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and 7'ege'neraey.] Uiiregeii- 
eracy. 

Irregeneration (ir-re-jen'6r-a"slion), n. 
[Prefix ir for in, not, and regeneration.] 
An unregenerate state. [Bare.] 

Irregular (ir-reg'u-ler), a. [Prefix ir for in, 
nndn'egulo/r.] Not regular: (a) not accord- 
ing to common form or rules; as, an irregu- 
lar building or f ortifi cation, (ft) Not accord- 
ing to established principles or customs; 
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deviatinsc from nsago; as, tlm irijmdjiv pro- 
ceetHna's'of a le.£?islative body, (c) JS ot coii- 
R>nnabie to nature or tiie usiial operation 
of natural laws; as, an irremlar action of 
the heart and arteries, id) Not according 
to the rules of art; irnmetliodical; as, r/vr- 
gitlaf vei'se; an ifregular discourse. 

The mimbers of pindarics are wild and irreptlar, 
and sometimes seem harsh and uncouth. Lo-iutey. 
(e) Not in conformity to laws human or di- 
vine; deviating from the rules of moral rec- 
titude; vicious; as, irregular conduct or pro- 
pensities, (/) Not straight; as, an ^^re< 7 ?/tor 
line or course, (g) Not um'forin; a^,^rregu- 
liLT motion, {h) In gram, deviating^ from 
the common form in respect to the inflec- 
tional terminations. (i)lxigeom. applied to 
a flgure, whether plane or solid, whose sides 
as well as angles are not all ecfual anti simi- 
lar among tiieniselves. (/) In ap- 

plied to a cadence which does not end 
upon the tonic chord, {k) In hot. not having 
the parts of tlie same size or form, or ar- 
ranged with symmetry; as, the petals of a 
labiate flower are irregular. Imme- 
tliodical, unsystematic, anomalous, erratic, 
devious, eccentric, croolted, unsettled, vari- 
able, changeable, mutable, desultory, dis- 
orderly, wild, immoderate, intemperate, in- 
ordinate, vicious. 

Irregular (ir-reg'd-l^r), n. One not con- 
forming to settled rule; especially, a soldier 
not in regular service. 

IrregTilarist (ir-reg- u-I6r-ist), n. One who 
is irregular. Baxter, 

Irreguiarlty(ir-reg'U'la'''ri-ti),w- 1. State of 
being irregular ; deviation from a straight 
line or from any common or established 
rule; deviation from method or order; as, 
the vrregularitxj of proceedings. 


As these vast heaps of mauutains are thrown to- 
gether with so much ‘irre.irtiiitr'tty s.nd confusion, 
they form a great variety of hoilow bottoms, 

Addison. 

2. That Which is irregular, or forms a devia- 
tion; a part exhibiting a divergence from 
the rest; action or conduct deviating from 
law human or divine, or from moral recti- 
tude; as, an irregularity on a surface; the 
road was markeci by many irregularities; to 
be guilty of many irregularities. 

The ill methoris of schools and colleges give the 
chief rise to tlie irreg-nlariiiesQl the gentry, Burnet. 

UregTilarly (ir-reg^u-ler-li), adv. In an ir- 
regular manner; without rule, method, or 
.. .order, 

Irregii^tet (ir-reg'u-lat), v.t. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and regulate.] To make irregular; 
to disorder. Sir T. Browne. 

Irrerulous t ( ir-reg'u-lus ), a. Licentious ; 
lawless; irregular, ‘That irregulous devil 
Gloten.' Skak. 

Irrejectable (ir-re-jekt^’a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and o'ejectaUe.] Tliat cannot be 
rejected, 

Irrelapsablet (ir-re-laps'a-bl), a. Not liable 
to lapse. Dr, II. More. 

Irrelation (ir-r§-la'shon), n. The quality of 
being inrelative ; want of relation or con- 
nection. 

Irrelative (ir-rel'a-tiv), a. [Prefix ir for in, 
not, and relative.] Not relative; without 
mutual relations; single; unconnected. 
Irrelative (ir-rel'a-tiv), n. That which is 
not relative or connected. 

This same mental necessity is involved in the gen- 
eral inability we find of construing positively to 
thought vaiy. irrelative. Sir W. Hajnilton, 

Irrelatively (ir-rel'a-tiv-li), adu. Uncon- 
nectedly. 

Irrelevance, Irrelevancy (ir-rel'e-vans, ir- 
rel'e-van-si), n. The quality of being irre- 
levant or of not serving to aid and support; 
as, the irrelevaney of an argument or of tes- 
timony to a case in question. 

r was unwilling to enlarge on the irrelevancy of 
Ills arguments. Hook. 

Irrelevant (ir-rel'e-vaitt), a. [Prefix ir for 
i/i, not, and relevant.] Not relevant; not ap- 
plicable or pertinent; not serving to sup- 
port; as, testimony and arguments are ir- 
relevant to a cause when they are inappli- 
cable to it, or do not serve to support it 

A fact of this hind may be true, though irrelevant 
as an argument, VFhately. 

Irrelevantly (ir-rel'e-vant-li), adv. In an 
irrelevant manner. 

Irrelievable (ir-re-lev'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for m, not, and Not relie vable; 

not admitting relief. 

Irreligion (ir-re-li'jon), n, [Prefix ir for in, 
not, and religion.] Want of religion or con- 
tempt of it; impiety. 

Tho weapons with which I combat irreligion •a.xe 
already consecrated. Diyden. 


Irreligionist (ir-re-li'jon-ist), n. [Prefix ir 
ioi'in, not, and rcUgionist.] One who is des- 
titute of religious principles; a despiser of 
religion. . , . . 

Irreligious (ir-re-li'jus), a. [Prefix %r for 
in, not, xad religioxis.] Not religious : {a) 
destitute of religious principles ; contemn- 
ing religion; impious; ungodly. 

Shame and reproach are generally the portion of 
the impious and irreligioits. South. 

(&) Contrary to religion; profane; impious; 
wicked; as, an irreligious speech; irreligious^ 
conduct, ^Irreligious profane discourse. 
Sivift. t , 

Irreligiously ( ir - re-li ' jus-li ), adv. In au 
irreligious manner; with impiety; wickedly. 
Irreligiousuess (ir-re-li'jus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being irreligious; want 
of religious principles or practices; ungod- 
liness. Locke. 

Irremeable (ir-re-me'a-bl), a. [L, irremea-' 
bilis—ir for in, not, and reineabilis, tliat 
comes back, from remeo, to go or come back 
—re, back, and meo, to go.] Not permitting 
of a iierson’s return; sucli that one cannot 
retrace one’s steps. ‘ Clear through the ir- 
remeable Symplegacles.' A. 0. Swinhurm. 
Irremediable (ir-re-me'dl-a’-bl), a. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and remediable.] Not reme- 
diable: (a, ) incapable of being cured; as, an 
irremediable disease or evil, (&) Not to be 
corrected or redressed; as, irremediable 
error or mischief. 

A steady hand in military affairs is more requl.site 
than in peace, because an error committed in war 
may prove irremediable. Bacon. 

SYN. Incurable, remediless, irretrievable, 
irreparable. 

Irremediableuess (ir-re-meTli-a-bl-nes), n. 
State of being irremediable. 

The firiit notice niy soul hath of her sickness is ir- 
recoverableness, irremediableness. Donne. 


Irremediably (ir-re-me'di-a-bli), adv. In an 
irremediable manner; in a maimer or de- 
gree that precludes remedy, cure, or cor- 
rection. 

Irremissible (ir-re-mis'i-bl), [Prefix w* for 
in, not, and remissible.] Not remissible; 
unpardonable; notcapable of beingremitted; 
as, an irremissible sin. 

If some offences be foul, others are horrible, and 
some others We, Ep. Hall, 

To have had property, to have been robbed of it, 
and to ende.avour to gain it— these are crimes 
missible. Burke. 

Irremissibleness (ir-re-inisT-bl-nes),n. The 
quality of being irremissible or uiipardou- 
able; a case not admitting pardon. 

It is, • It shall not be forgiven;' it is not, * It cannot 
be forgiven.’ It is an irremission ; it is not an irrt- 
ntissibleness. Donne, 

Irremissibly (ir-xe-mis'i-bli), adv. So as not 
to be pardoned, 

Irrenxissiou (ir-re-mi'shon), u. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and remission.] The act of re- 
fusing or delaying to remit or pardon; the 
act of withholding remission or pardon. See 
extract under Irremissibleness. 
Irremissive (ir-re-mis'iv), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and. remissive.] Not remissive or 
remitting, 

Irremittable (ir-re-mit'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and remit, to forgive. 1 Irremis- 
si))le ; unpardonable. ‘ The sin against the 
Holy Ghost wliich they call in'emittable.’ 
SoUnshed. 

Irremovability ( ir - re-mov * a-bil "i-ti ), n. 
The quality or state of being irremovable. 
Irremovable (ir-re-mfiv'a-bl), a, [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and o'emovaUe.] 1. Not remov- 
able; immovable. 

This 5s a conviction which we cannot believe to be 
otherwise than an irremovable principle of the phi- 
losophy of organi«ation. IVhenoell. 

2. Inflexible; determined. ‘ He’s irremovable, 
resolved for flight.’ Shak. 

Irremovably (ir-re-mov'a-bli), ad,v. In an 
irremovable manner; so as not to admit of 
removal ; inflexibly. ‘ Firmly and irremov'- 
ably fixed to the profession of the true Pro- 
testant religion.’ Evelyn. 

Irremoval (ir-re-niov'al), n. [Prefix fr for 
in, not, and removal] Absence of removal; 
state of being not removed. 
Irremunerable (ir-re-mn'ndr-a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix fr for in, not, and remunerable,] Not 
remnnerable; incapable of being rewarded. 
Irreuowued (ir-te-nound'), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and renowned.] Not renowned; not 
celebrated. 

To slug in sloth and sensual delights, 

And end their days with shame. 

■ Spenser. ■ 

Irreparability (ir-rep'a-ra-Ml"i-ti), n. [See 
IHREPARABLE.] The quality or state of 


being irreparable or beyond repair or reco- 
very. ‘The simple irrepwrabiliiy of the 
fragment.’ Sterne. 

Irreparable (ir-rep'a-ra-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and reparable,] Not reparable: 
(u) incapable of being repaired; as, an irre- 
parable breach. 

It is an injustice we are guilty of when 

we are prejudiced by the looks of those whom we do 
not know. Addison. 

(&) Incapable of being recovered or re- 
gained. ' 

The only loss irreparable is that of our probity, 

Sym. Irrecoverable, irretrievable, iiTemedi- 
able, incurable. 

Irreparableness (ir-rep'a-ra-bl-nes), n. 
State of being irreparable. 

Irreparably (ir-rep'a-ra-bli), adv. In an ir- 
reparable manner; irrecoverably; as, irre- 
parably lost. 

Irrepealability (ir-re-pel'a-bir'i-ti), n. The 
quality of being irrepealable. 

Irrepealable (ir-re-peTa-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and repealable.] Not repeal- 
able; incapable of being legally repealed or 
annulled. 

IrrepealableuesB (ir-re-pera-bl-nes), n. Ir- 
repealabilifcy. 

Irrepealably (ii*-re-pel'a-bli), adv. Beyond 
the power or so as not to admit of repeal. 

Excommunications and censures are irrepealably 
transacted by them. Bp. Gauden, 

Irrepeutauce (ir-re-pent'ans), n. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and repentance.] Want of re- 
pentance; impenitence. 

There are some di,spositions blameworthy in men 
... as unchangeableness and ir repen ta ft ce. 

Bp. Hall. 

Irrepleviable, Irreplevisable (ir-re-ple'vi- 
a~]fi, ir-re-ple'viz-a-bl), a. [Prefix ir for in, 
not, xfx<l repleviable, replevisahle.] In kav, 
incapable of being replevied. 
Irrepreliensible (ir-rep're-heii"si-bl), a. 
[Prefix ir for in, not, and reprehensible.] 
Not reprehensible; not to be blamed or cen- 
sured; blameless. 

Thejf were sincerely good people, who were there- 
fore blameless or Bp, Patrick, 

Irreprebensibleness ( ir - repTe-hen"si-bl- 
nes), 71 . The quality of being irreprehen- 
sible, 

Irrepreliensibly (ir-rep're-hen"si-bli), adv. 
In an irreprehensilile manner; so as not to 
incur blame; without blame. 
Irrepreseutable (ir-repTe-zeut"a-bl), a. 
[Prefix for iti, not, and re^mesent.] Not 
representable; incapable of being repre- 
sented. 

God’s irrepresentable nature cloth hold against 
making images of God. StUlingfleet. 

Irrepressible (ir-re-presT-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and rep7’essible.] Not repres- 
sible; incapable of being repressed, re- 
strained, or kept under control 

It is an conflict between opposing and 

enduring forces. Seward, 

Irrepressibly (ir-re-pres'i-bli), adv. In a 
manner or degree precluding repression. 
Irreproachable (ir-re-proch'a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix ir for vn, not, and reproachable. ] Not.re- 
proachable; incapable of being reproached; 
free from blame; upright; innocent. ‘An 
innocent, irrepi'oacJmUe, nay exemplary 
life.’ AtterhuTy.~BY’S. Unblamable, irre- 
provable, irreprehensible, innocent, blame- 
less, spotless, unblemished, immaculate, 
faultless, pure, upright. 
Irreproacbablejiess (ir-re-pr5ola'a-bl-nes), 
71. The quality or state of being irreproach- 
able. 

Irreproachably (ir-re-proch'a-bli), adv. In 
an irreproachable manner; blamelessly; as, 
deportment irreproachably upright. 

From this time, says the monk, the bear lived irre- 
proachably, and observed to his dying day the orders 
that the saint had given him. Addison. 

Irreprovable (ir-re-prbv'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and reprovdble. ] N ot reprov- 
able; blameless; upright; unblamable. 

If among this crowd of virtues a failing crept in, we 
must remember that an apostle himself has not been 
irreprovable. Atterbury. 

Irreprovableness (ir-rg-prov'a-bl-nes), 7%. 
State of being irreprovable. 

Irreprovably (ir-re-prbv'a-bli), adv. So as 
not to be liable to reproof or blame. 
Irreptitious (ir-rep-ti'shus), a. [L. ir^'cpto, 
to creep into, freq. from ir7'epo, to creep 
into— ir for w, into, and repo, to creep.] 
Crept in; privately introduced. Dr. Castell. 
Irreputablet (ir-rep'ut-a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for i7i, not, and reputable.] Not reputable; 
disreputable. jBp. Lata. 
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Irresilient (ir-rS-siFi-ent), a. [ITeflx ir for 
i?i, not, arid ] Not resilient, 

Irresistance (ir-re-zist'ans), [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and resiMa7ice.} Eorfieai*ance 
to resist; want of inclination to otfer resist- 
ance ; non-resistance ; passive submission. 
'Patience under affronts and injuries, Ini- 
inility, irresistance/ Piiley. 
Irresistibility (ir-re-zist'i-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being irresistible; power or force 
beyond resistance or opposition. 
Irresistible (ir-re-zist'i-bl), «, [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and ■remtihle.} Not resistible; 
incapable of being successfully resisted or 
opX)osed; superior to resistance or opposi- 
tion. 

Aji irresistidle law of our nature impels us to seek 
happiness. y. M. Mason. 

Irresistibly (ir-re-zist'i-bli), adv. In an ir- 
resistible manner; iti a manner that cannot 
be succe.ssfully resisted or opposed, 
Irresistless (ir-re-zist'les), a, [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and Incapable of 

being resisted. 

Those radiant eye.s, wJiose trresi'st/ess flame 
Strikes linvy dumb, and keeps Sedition tame. 

GranvUls. 

Irresoluble (ir-rez'o-lu-bl), ». [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and 7'esoluhle.} Not resoluble: (a) 
incapable of being dissolved; incapable of 
resolution into parts; indissoluble. ‘Simple 
bodies and upon that account irresoluble.' 
Boyle, (&),! Incapable of being released or 
relieved. ‘ The irresoluble condition of our 
souls after a known sin committed. ’ Bp. Hall. 
[Itare.l 

liresolubleness (ir-rez'o-lu-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being indissoluble; resistance to 
separation of parts by heat. ‘The irreso- 
liibhness of diann^nds. ’ Boyle. 

Irresolute (m-rez'o-ifit), < 1 . [Prefix ir for m, 
not, and resolute.} Not resolute; not firm 
or constant in purpose ; not decided ; not 
determined; wavering; given to doubt or 
hesitation. 

Weak and is man; 

'I'he purpose of to-day. 

Woven with pains into his plan, 

To-morrow rends away. Cowper, 

Syk. Wavering, vacillating, hesitating, fal- 
tering, undetermined, undecided, unsettled. 
Irresolutely (ir-rez'o-Iut-li), adv. In an ir- 
resolute manner; without firmness of mind; 
mthout decision. 

Irresoluteness (ir-rez'o-lut-nes), n. The 
quality of Ijeing Irresolute; ivant of firm 
determination or purpose; vacillation of 
mind; irresolution. 

Irresolution {ir-iWo-lu"shon), «. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and resolution.} Want of 
resolution; want of decision in purpose; a 
ihictuation of mind, as in doubt, or beWeen 
lioi>e and fear. 

I was weary of continual irresolution, and a per- 
petual equipoise of the mind. Rambler. 

Syn. Indecision, indetennination, hesitancy, 
vacillation, 

Irresolvability, Irresolvableness (ir-re- 
zolv'n-biV'i-ti, ir-re-zol v'a-bl-nes The 
state or quality of not being resolvable. 
Irresolvable (ir-re-zolv'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and ?’esolvable.] Incapable of 
being resolved, 

Irresolvedly (ir-re-zolv'ed-li), adv. [Prefix 
irform, not, audresoilrfid] Without settled 
determination. ‘ To hear me speak so irre~ 
solvedly.’ Boyle. [Rare.] 

Irrespective (ir-re-spektfiv), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and respective.} 1. Not regard- 
ing circumstances or conditions; having no 
respect to particular circumstances. 

Thus did the Jew, by persuading’ himself of his paf- 
- ticular irrespective election. Hammond. 

In this sense the word is now generally 
used ill the prepositional phrase in'especiive 
, o/=not having respect or regard to; leaving 
out of account; irrespective f/the conse- 
quences.'— 2. t Not showing respect to; dis- 
respectful. ‘Irreverend and in'espectim 
bQlinYiQUV.* Sir C, CormoalUs. 
Irrespectively (ir-re-8pekt''iv-Ii), adv. With- 
out regard to circumstances or not taking 
them into consideration: often followed by 

Prosperity, considered abijolutely vcciA irrespect- 
ively, is better and more desirable than adversity. 

South. 

Iirespirable (ir-res'pi-ra-bl or ir-re-splr'a- 
bl), a. [Prefix ir for in, not, nTid respirable.} 
Not respirable; unfit for respiration; not 
having the qualities which support animal 
life; as, irrespirable air. 

Irresponsibility (ir-re-spons'i-biP'i-ti), n. 
Want of responsibility. 

Irresponsible (ir-re-spons'l-bl), a. [Prefix 
iV for w, not, and responsible,} Not re- 


sponsible; not liable or able to answer for 
I consequences ; not to be relied upon or 
I trusted. ‘Such high and 'iVre.9jpo7m7i?<? license 
: over mankind.* Miltmi. 

I Irresponsibly (ir-re-spons'i-bli), mlv. In 
I an irresponsible manner; so as not to be 
I responssible. 

Irresponsive (ir-re-sponsIv>, a, [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and responsive.} Not responsive. 
Irrestrainable (ir-re-stran'a-bl), a. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and restrcmutble.} That can- 
not be restrained; not to be kept back or 
held in check. 

Irresuscitable (ir-re-sus'i-ta-bl), a. [Prefix 
ir for in, not, and resiMcitable.} Incaxiable 
of being resucitated or revived. 
Irresuscitably (ir-re-siis'i-ta-bli), adv. So 
as not to be resusci table. 

Irretentive (ir-re-tent'iv), a. [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and retentive.} Not retentive or 
apt to retain. 'His memory weak and irre- 
timtive.’ Skelton. 

Irretraceable (ir-re-triis'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
iorin, not, and 7'etraceable.} Not retrace- 
able. 

Irretrievable (ir-re-trev'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and retrievable.} Not retriev- 
able ; irrecoverable ; irreparable ; as, an ir- 
retrievable loss.— Syn. Irremediable, incur- 
able, irreparable, irrecoverable. 
Irretrievableness (ir-re-trev'a-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being irretrievable. 
Irretrievably (ir-re-trev'a-bli), adv. Irre- 
parably; irrecoverably. 


Evej 

desired 


TV one finds that imanyof the ideas which he 
d to retain have slipped irretrievably away. 

/dlet\ 

Irretixrnable (ir-re-tern'a-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and returnable.} Incapable of 
returning. 

Forth flieth the spoken word. 

Mir. for Mags. 

Irrevealable (ir-re-vePa-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and 7 'evealablc'} Incapable of 
being revealed. 

irrevealably (ir-re-vePa-bli), adv. So as 
not to be revealable. 

Irreverence (ir-rev*er-ens), ?t. [Prefix ir for 
i?i, not, and reverence,} 1. Want of rever- 
ence or veneration; want of a due regard to 
the authority and chtiracter of a superior; 
irreverent conduct or an irreverent action; 
as, i7'reverence toward God. — 2. The state 
of being disregarded or treated with disre- 
spect. ‘The irreverence and scorn the judges 
were justly in.’ Clarendon. 

Irreverend t (ir-rev’er-end), a. Irreverent. 

If any man use immodest speech, or irreverend 
gesture or behiiviour, or otherwise be suspected in 
fife, he is likewise admonished, as before. Strype. 

Irreverent (ir-rev'er-ent), [Prefix for 
in, not, and reverent.} Not reverent: (a) 
not entertaining or manifesting due regard 
to the Supreme Being; wanting in respect 
to superiors. 

Witness the irreverent son 
Of him who built the ark. Milton. 

(5) Proceeding from irreverence; expressive 
of a want of veneration ; as, an irreverent 
thought, word, or phrase. 

Irreverently (ir-rev'er-ent-li), adv. In an 
irreverent maimer. f 

Irreversible (ir-re-vers'i-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and reversib le.} N ot reversible : 
(a) incapable of being recalled, repealed, 
or annulled; irrevocable; as, anirreversihle 
decree or sentence. 

This rejection of the Tews, as it is not universal, 
so neither is it final and Irreversible. ^ortin, 

(6) Incapable of being reversed or turned 
the opposite way, turned outside in, or the i 
like. 

Irreversibleness (ir-re-v6rs^i-bl-nes), n. 
State of being irreversible. 

Irreversibly (ir-re-vSrs'i-bli), ad^v. In an 
irreversible manner. 

Irrevocability, Irrevocableness (ir-rev'o- 
ka-bil"i-ti, ir-rev'6-ka-bl-nes), n. State of 
being irrevocable. 

Irrevocable (ir-rev'6-ka-bi), a. [Prefix ir 
for in, not, and revocable.} Not revocable; 
not to be recalled or revoked; that cannot 
be reversed, repealed, or annulled; as, an 
irrevocable decree, sentence, or edict; irre- 
vocable fate; an irrevocable promise. ‘Eirm 
and irrevocable is my doom.* Shak. 
Irrevocably (ir-rev^6-ka-bli), adv. In an 
irrevocable manner; beyond recall; in a 
manner precluding recall or repeal. 
Irrevolnble t (ir-rev'o-lti-bl), a. [Prefix ir 
for m, not, and revoluble.} That has no 
revolution. 

Progressing the dateless and irrevoluble circle of 
eternity. Milton. 


Irrbetorical (ir-re-toi^'ik-alX «- [Prefix Ir 
for in, not, and rhetorical.} Not rhetorical; 
unpersiiasive. 

Irrigate (ii*'ri-gat), v.t. pret. <fe pp. irrigated; 
ppr. irrigating. [L. irrigo, irrigatum—ir 
for m, and rigo, to water. See Rain.] 1. To 
water; to wet; to moisten; to bedew. 

The motion of the heart depends originally; of its 
fibres irrigated by the blood. Sir K. Digby. 

2. To water, as land, by causing a stream to 
flow uxjon it, and spread over it. 

Irrigation (ir-ri-ga^shon), n. [L. irrigatio, 
irrigationis, from irrigo, irrigatiim. See 
lERiGATB.] The act of watering or mois- 
tening: {a) In nied, the application of water 
or a cold lotion drop by drop or in <a geutJe 
stream, as to an infiamed part or the seat of 
neuralgic pain, (b) In agri. the operation 
of causing water to flow over lauds for nour- 
ishing plants. 

Irrigiious (ir-rig'Ci-us), a. [L. irnguus. See 
Irrigate.] l. Watered; watery; moist. 

The flowery lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store. 

Mrltan, 

2. Penetrating as water that irrigates; over- 
spreading or pervading. 

Rash Elpenor, who in evil hour, 

Dry *d an immeasurable bowl, and thought 
To exhale his surfeit by irrtguons .sleep, PJuL/^s 

Irrisible (ir-riz'i-bl), a. [Prefix ir for in, 
not, and risible.} Not risible; incapable of 
laughter. [Rare,] 

Irrision (ir-ri'zhon), 71. [L. 'm’lsto, irrisionis, 
from irrideo, irrisum — ir for m, and video, 
to laugh.] The act of lau^iing at another, 
‘This being spoken sceptice, or by way of 
irrisian.' Chapman. 

Irritability (ir'rit-a-biPT-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being irritable: («) the state 
or propei'ty of being easily irritated or ex- 
asperated; as, irritahiUttj of temper; his 
irritability is perpetuaL (6) In physiol. 
(a) that function of nerve or muscle or of 
any organ of the animal body in virtue of 
which it responds to stimuli, this response 
being manifested in normal or abnormal 
sensations or actions, or both; specifically, 
the property peculiar to muscle.s, by which 
they contract upon the application of cer- 
tain stimuli, (b) In bot that quality in plants 
by which they exhibit motion on the appli- 
cation of certain stimuli. 

Irritable (ir'rit-a-bl), a. Capable or sus- 
ceptible of being irritated: (a) susceptible 
of being worked into a heat and painfuliiess; 
readily infiamed; as, an iy'ritable sore. (6) 
Very susceptible of anger or passion; easily 
infiamed or exasperated; as, an irritable 
temper. ‘Vicious, old, and irritable.' Ten- 
nyson. (c) In physiol, susceptible of respond- 
ing to stimuli; capable of being excited to 
action either normal or abnormal by the 
application of certain stimuli ; specifically, 
when said of muscular fibres, susceptible 
of contraction by contact of the stimulus, 
(d) In bot. exhibiting the phenomenon of 
spontaneous motion when under the influ- 
ence of certain Stimuli. 

Irritableness (ir'rit-a-bl-nes), n. Quality 
or state of being irritable. 

Irritably (irTit-a-bli), adv. In an irritable 
maimer. 

Irritancy (ir'rit-an-si), n. The state of being 
irritant or exciting to anger. 

Irritancy (h‘'rit-an-si), n. In Scots law, the 
state of being irritant or of no force, or of 
being null and void. 

Irritant (ir'rit-ant), a. [L. irritans, irnt- 
antis, ppv. oi irnto. See IRRITATE. ] Ir- 
ritating; specifically, producing pain, heat, 
or tension; producing inflammation; as, an 
irritant pohon. 

Irritant (tr'rit-ant), n. That which ex- 
cites or irritates; specifically: (a) innied. that 
which causes pain, heat, or tension, either 
mechanically, as puncture or scarification ; 
chemically, as alkalies and acids ; or speci- 
fically, as canthaz’ides. Bunylison. (b) In 
toxieol. a poison that produces inflamma- 
tion, as arsenic, mercury, and phosphorus. 

Many of the Ranunculaceas are irritant poisons. 

. . , clematis is one of the best known i';'rs:yir«j!‘.S' ol 
this class. Lindky. 

Irritant (ir'rit-ant), a. {L, iiritam, irri- 
tantis, ppr. of irrito, to make void, from in, 
not, and established.] Rendering 

null and void. [Rare.] 

The states elected Heniy, duke of Anjou, for their 
king, with this clau.se irritant: that if he did violate 
any part of his oath, the people should owe him no 
allegiance. Hayward. 

— Irritant clause, m Scots law, a clause in 
a deed declaring null and void certain speci- 
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fied arts if Uiey are done by the party hold- 
ing uiKler the deed. 1 1 is supxdemented by 
the re.solufcive clau.se. , . 

Irritate (ii-'rit-at), v.i. [L. irnto, yntatim, 
to incite, stir up, provoke; perluips froni 
hu’t ii’e, to snarl,] 1. To excite heat and red- 
ness ill, rrs in the skin or flesh of living’ 
animal bodies by friction; to inflame; to 
fret; as, to irritate a wounded part by a 
coarse bandage.— 2. To excite auger in; to 
provoke; to tease; to exasperate; as, never 
irritate a child for trifling faults; the iri- 
solence of a tyrant irritates his subjects.— 

3, To give greater force or energy to; to 
heigiiteii exiuteineiit in. 

Cold iiiaketh the .spirits vigorous and irritaieth 
them. Baco7t. 

Air, if very cold, iffitaieih tlie flarne. B(tcon. 

4. To excite the irritability of; to excite 
irritation in. See Iriutability, .IinUTA- 
TION". — Syn. To fret, inflame, excite, pro- 
voice, vex, tease, exasperate, anger, incense, 
enrage. 

Irritatet (ir'rit-at), ct. Excited; heigliteued. 

The heat becomes more violent and sVrtArA, and 
thereby expelletli sweat Bacan. 

Irritate (ir'rit-at), rj. [L. irrito, irritatum, 
to make void, from irritus, invalid— fr for 
in, not, and mtus, settled, valid, from rear, 
to think.] To render null and void. 
Irritation (ir-rit-a.''shon), n. [L. irritatio, 
irritatio/iis, from irrito. See lERlTATE. J 
The act of irritating’ or state of being irri- 
tated; (a) excitement, usually but not neces- 
sarily of a disagTeeable kind; especially, ex- 
citement of anger; provocation; exaspera- 
tion; anger. 

The whole body of the arts and sciences composes 
one vast nuacliinery for the irritation and develop- 
ment of the human intellect. Dc Quincey. 

(b) In physiol: the change or action which 
takes place in the muscles or organs of 
sense when a nerve or nerves are affected by 
the application of external bodies; specifi- 
cally, the operation of exciting muscular 
fibre to contraction by artificial stimula- 
tion ; as, tlie . muscle was made to contract 
by irritation of the nerve. ^ Violent affec- 
tions and irritations of the nerves in any part 
of the body. ’ xirbuthiot. See also -extract 
under next article, (c) In ined. and pai/ioh 
the state of a tissue or organ in which there 
is an excess of vital movement; the discom- 
fort set up in an organ by the presence of 
something iiiLSUitable to its function or 
structure, or in the entire body by some 
local injury or internal disease. 

Irritative (irTit-at-iv), a. 1. Serving to ex- 
cite or irritate. 

Every irritation produces in the cellular element 
some mechanic.al or chemical change, which chang’e 
is a 'counter-working' against the irritative cause.' 

Copland, 

2. Accompanied with or produced by in- 
creased action or imtatiou; as, an irrita- 
tive fever. 

Erritatory (ir'rit-at-o-ri), a. Exciting; 
stimulating. Bales. 

Irroratet (irT*6-rat), r.t. [See Iruoration.] 
To moisten with dew. 

Irroratioiit(ir-rd-ra'shon), [FromL. wv 
roro, irroratiim, to wet or moisten with 
dew — ir for in, and roro, to distil dew, 
from VOS, roris, clew.] The act of bedewing; 
the state of being moistened with dew. 
taibrical (Ir-rfi'brik-al), a: [Prefix ir for 
in, not, and rubric. ] Not rubrical; contrary 
to the rubric. 

Irrugatet (iPripgat), ?i.f. [L. irrugo, irru- 
gatum, to wrinkle— w’ for in, in, and vugo, 
to wrinkle.] To wrinkle. 

Irrupted (ir-rupt'ed), p. and a. \L. irru 2 h 
tus, pp. of irmmpo, to break in or into— 
ir for in, in, into, and rumpo, to break.] 
Bmken violently and with great force. 

■■■ [Rare.]"- 

Irruption (ir-mp'shon), n, [L. irnqMo, ir~ 
niptionis, from irrntnpo, irnipitmn. See 
Irrupted.] a bursting in; a breaking, or 
sudden, violent rushing into a place; a sud- 
den invasion or incursion ; a sudden, vio- 
lent inroad or entrance of invaders into a 
place or country. 

X.est evil tiding!?, with too rude irntptim 
Kitting thy aged ear, .should pierce too deep. 

Milton. ■ 

The famous wall of China, built against the irrup- 
tions oi the Tartars, was begun above a hundred 
years before the Incarnation. Sir T. Bro-wne. 

ItTuptive (ii'-rupt'iv), a. Rushing in or 
upon. 

Storms of wrath and indignation dread 
Secnv ready to displode irruptive, on iris head. 

Whitehouse, 

Irvluglte (Oi’^ving-it), n. A follower of 
Edward Irving, a celebrated clergyman of 


the .Scotti.sh CImreli, who, drifting into 
I my.sticiBm (in whieli the power of working 
I miracles, propiiesying, the gift of tongues, 
i tfco,, bore a prominent part), was depo.secl in 
I 1833, A prominent feature in Irving’s doc- 
i trines was the immediate second coining of 
our Saviour. His followers organized them- 
sedves into a body called 'The Holy Apos- 
tolic Church,' wliich still exists. 

Is (iz). The third pers. sing, of the substan- 
tive verb to he. (See BE.) It repreisents the 
Coth. ist, L. est, Gr. esti, Skr. asti, is, the 
pronominal suffix of the third iiers. sing., 
th or t, being dropped, 

Isabel (iz'a-bel), n. [Fr. isabelle. From 
Isabelle of Austria, daughter of Philip II. 
of Spain, who, in the war against Holland 
for the recovery of tlie sovereignty of the 
Low Countries, which formed part of her 
dowry, swore that she would not change 
her linen till 0,stend, ivhich had long ■with- 
stood the siege, was in her hands. Tiie 
place held out for nearly three years, and 
the princess’ linen became of a dingy hue, 
which gave rise to the name Isabelle for 
this colour. Others refer the oi’igin of it 
and the story to Isabel, Queen of Spain, and 
' connect the vow ■with the siege of Grenada.] 
A pale brownish yellow colour. Called also 
Isabel-yellow . I 

Isabel-colour (iz''a-bel-kul-6r), n. See Isa- 
bel. 

Isadelphous ( i - sa - del ' f us >, a. [ Gr. isos, 
equal, and a brother,] In hot a 

term applied to a diadelphous flower in 
which the separate bundles of stamens are 
equal or alike. 

Isagoge,t Isagoguet (i'sa-goj, fsa-gog), n. 
[Gr, mapaf/e, a leading in, introduction, 
from eisagb, to lead in— cis, in, into, and 
to lead.] An introduction. 

Isagogic, Isagogical (i-sa-gojfik, l-sa-goj'ik- 
al), a. [Gr. eisagdgikos, from eisagb, to in- 
troduce ~eits% in, into, and ago, to lead.] In- 
troductory; especially, introductory to the 
stUily of theology. J. A. Alemndei'. 
IsagOgiCB (fsa-gojTks), fli. In theol that 
department of theological study introduc- 
tory to exegesis or the interpretation of 
Scripture. 

Isagon (fsa-goii), ?i. [Gr. isos, equal, and 
gania, an angle.] In maf/i. a figure whose 
angles are equal 

Isapostolic (I'sa-pos-toPTk), a. [Gr. isos, 
equal, and apostolos, an apostle.] A term 
somewhat loosely applied to variouspersons 
and things : («) to the fathers who were; 
alive in the time of the apostles, whose 
aiitliority therefore is held by some to be 
nearly equal to theirs ; (6) to the customs 
instituted by these fathers; (c) to certain 
holy women resembling the apostles in 
sanctity; (d) to the founders of Christianity 
in any given country or their powerful and 
effective supporters. 

Isatiei (is-ar-i'e-i), n. pl. A nat. order of 
filamentous moulds containing those genera 
in which the fertile tlireads tire compacted, 
and have deciduous pulverulent spores at 
their free apices. 

Isatic Acid (is-atTk as'id), (CgHyNOa.) An 
acid formed by the action of caustic alka- 
lies upon isatiix, 

Isatia, IsatSue (is'a-tiii), n. (CgHgNOa,) A 
compound obtained by oxidizing indigo. It 
forms hyacinth-red or reddish-orange crys- 
tals of a brilliant lustre. Its solutions stain 
the skin, and give it a disagreeable odour. 
Isatis (is'a-tis), n. [Gr., woacl] A genua of 
animals and biennials, natives of South 
Europe and Western Asia, belongjng to the 
nat. order Crucifer®. One species, Isatis 
tinctorm, was formerly cultivated in Eng- 
land as a dye under the name of woad (see 
WoAD); while a second species, J, indigotica, 
is still grown as a dye plant in the north of 
China, They have simple leaves, and large 
terminal panicles of small yellow flow’ers. 
Ischiadic (is-ki-ad'ik), a. [L. iscJiiadious, 
pertaining to sciatica, from ischias, sciatica, 
from isoMwm, the hip.] Pertaining to scia- 
tica.— or disease, sciatica. 
IscMagra (is-ki-ag^ra), n. [Gr. iscliion, the 
hip, and agi’a, a seizure.] Hip-gout. 

Ischial (is'ki-al), a. In anai. of or belonging 
to the ischium or hip-bone. 

Ischial^a (is-ki-aFji-a), n. [Gr. ischion, the 
hip, and algos, pain.] Pain in the hip; scia- 
tica. 

Ischiatic ( is-ki-at'ik ), a. [ See Ischiadic, ] 
Pertaining to the hip; as, the ischiatic toxa- 
men, a notch of the os innominatum ; the 
ischiatie artery, which proceeds tJirougli the 
notch of the os innominatum. 


Ischiatocele, Ischiocele (is-ki-at'd-sei, is- 
ki-6-selO, n. [Gr. ischion, the hip, and MB, 
a tumour.] An intestinal rupture through 
the sciatic ligaments. 

Isclimm, Ischion (is'ki-um, iski-on), n. In 
anat. the iiosterior and inferior part of tlio 
pelvic arch in vertebrates; the lowermost 
of the three portions forming the os iiinom- 
inatum in the foetus; the lowermost part of 
the hip-bone ill adults, 

Ischnacantlms (isk-na-kan'thus), qi. [Gr. 
ischnos, slender, and aJeantha, a spine,] A 
fossil genus of acanthoid fishes occuiTing 
in the old red sandstone. They resemble 
the smaller species of Biiilacanthus, but 
differ in having the spines more slender, 
whence tlie name. 

Ischnophonia (isk-no-fo'ni-a), n. [Gr, isch- 
710S, slender, and plume, voice.] Shrillness 
of the voice ; hesitation of speech, or stam- 
mering. 

Ischuretic (is-ku-ret'ik), a. [See Isohury,] 
Having the quality of relieving ischiiry. 
Ischuretic (is-ku-retTk), n. A medicine 
adapted to relieve isehury. 

Ischuria (is-ku'ri-a), n. See Ischury. 
Isehury (is'ku-ri), n. [Gr. ischouHa, from 
ischb, to stop, and our on, nrine.] A stop- 
page, retention, or suppression of urine. 
Ischyodou (is'ki-o-dou), 71 . [Gr. ischys, 
strength, and odous, odoiitos, a tooth.] A: 
jurassic and tertiary genus of fossil fishes, 
allied to the Chimmra, and having very large 
bony teeth. 

Ischypterus (is-kipTdr-us), n, [Gr. ischys, 
strength, and pteron, a fin.] A fossil genus 
of ganoid fishes from the triassic strata of 
Vii'ginia, differing from Palmoniscus chiefiy 
in having the tail inequilobate. 

I'se (iz). I shall. [Scotch and northern pro- 
vincial English.] 

Iserin, Iserine (is'6r-in), 71. [From the small 
river /srr in Silesia.] A mineral of an iron- 
black colour, and of a splendid metallic 
Iu.stre, occurring in small obtuse angiihir 
grains. It consists of the oxides of iron 
and titanium, with a small portion of 
uranium. 

-Ish (ish). A suffix to adjectives and verbs, 
in the former case of Teutonic origin and 
alliances, in the latter of Romance: («) as 
an adjectival suffix, ~ish represents the 
A.Sax. -iso, Ban. -isk, G. -isek, Fr. -esque (as 
in g7’otesqiie), and iniiilies partaJdng of the 
nature of; as,, fool, foolish; bi'ute, brutish; 
Dmie, Banish; Stoede, Swedish. Attached 
to adjectives it has a diminutive significa- 
tion; as, white, lohitish; yellow, yellowish; 
good, goodish. (&) As a verb suffix it is derived 
from the L. verbal incept, term, -esoo, and. 
is generally found in verbs that come through 
the French and still show the influence of 
that termination in some of their tenses; as, 
finish, Fr. fmir, finis, Jbiissais, jfinissant; 
abolish, Fr. abolir, aholu, aholissais, aholis- 
sant; pimish, Fr. puni7\ pimis, punissais, 

■ punissaiiL Some English verbs in -■is/i have 
no corresponding French forms in 
but seem to be fonned on analogy, while, on 
the other hand, many French verbs in -ir 
have no corresponding English forms in -isk. 
Ish (ish), [Aformof Issue; liberty 

and opportunity of going out. [Scotch.] — 
Ish and eniry. In JSeots law, the clause 
*tvith free ish mid entry,' in a charter, im- 
ports a right to all ways and passages, in so 
far as they may be necessary to kirk and 
market, through the adjacent grounds of 
the granter, ■\vho is by the clause laid under 
that burden. Ish also means termination. 
Ishmaelite (islflma-el-it), 71. l^rom Ishinael: 
Gen. xvi. 12.] 1, A descendant of Ishmael 
2. An Ismaelian (which see), — 3. One re- 
sembling Ishmael, whose hand was against 
every man and every man’s hand against 
him; one at war with society. 

Jos's tents and pilau were pleasant to this little:: 
Ishmaelite. Thackerap, 

Ishmaelitish (ish'ma-el-it-ish), a. Like 
Ishmael; partaking of the nature of an 
Ishmaelite. 

Isiac (ikl-ak), a. [L. Isiacus; Gr. Isiakos,, 
from/itiv.] Relating to Isis . — Isiac table, 
the name given to a spurious Egj^ptian 
monument, consisting of a plate of copper, 
bearing a representation of most of the 
Egyptian deities, with Isis in the centre, 
said to have been found by a soldier at tlie 
siege of Rome in 1525, and long held in high 
esteem. It is now at Turin. 

Isicle (isT-kl), 71. Same as Icticle. 

Isidoid (i'sid-oid), a. In hot a term applied 
to the surface or lichens when covered with 
a dense muss of conical soredia. 


.Fate, far, fat, fj^ll; me, met, her; 
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Isinglass (i'zing-glas), n. [D* huizenhlas— i 
hitizen, a sturgeon, and bias, a vesicle, a 
bladder, *by us corruptly called isimjlasb', 
probably from connecting the name with 
the einployment of the substance in ieiiig or 
making jellies/ Wedffwood.] 1. The purest 
comnievcial form of gelatine: it is a sub- 
stance of a firm textiu’e and whitish colour, 
prepared from the sounds or air-bladders of 
certain fresh-water fishes, particularly sev- 
eral species of sturgeon found in the rivers 
of HuBsiii, In the preparation of creams and 
jellies it is in great request. It is also used 
in fining liquors of the fermented kind, in 
IJiirifying coffee, and in making mock-pearls, 
stiifening linens, silks, gauzes, &c. With 
brandy it forms a cement for broken porce- 
lain and glass. It is likewise used to stick 
together the parts of musical instruments; 
and as an agglutinant, for binding many 
other delicate striictureB,--2. A name some- 
times given to mica. 

Isinglass-stone ( i ' zing - glas - ston). See 

IMIOA. 

Isisfi'sis), H. 1. One of the chief deities in 
the Egyptian mythology. She was regarded 
as the sister or sister-wife f>f Osiris, aiul the 
mother of Horus. 
the Egyptians as 
the being who 
had first civilized 
them, and taught 
them agriculture 
and other neces- 
sary art.s of life. 

Among the higli- 
er and more i)hi- 
losophical theol- 
ogians she was 
made the symbol 
of pantheistic di- 
;’'inity. By the 
people she was 
worshipped as 
the goddess of 
fecundity. The 
cow was sacred 
toller. She is re- 
presented vari- 
ously, though 
most usually as ‘ 
a woman with isis. 

the horns of a 

cow, between which is a globe supporting a 
throne, aiul s<jmetimes ■w'lth the lotus on her 
head and the sistriim in her hand.— 2. The 
name given to an asteroid discovered by 
Pogsou in 1850, 

Isis (fsis), n. [Erom the name of the Egyp- 
tian goddess.] - The name of a genus of 
jointed sclerohasic coral, in which the joints 
forming the stem are alternately caleareons 
and horny. 

Islam (iz'lam), n. [From the Ar. salania, to 
be free, safe, or devoted to God. J Thereliglon 
of Mohammed, and also the whole body of 
those who profess it throughout the woidd. 
Islamism (izlam-izm), n. The faith of Is- 
lam ; the true faith, according to the Mo- 
hammedans; Mbhamniedism, 

Islamite (iz'lam-it), n. A Mohammedan. 
Islamitic (iz-lam-it'ik), a. Pertaining to 
Islam; Mohammedan, 

Islamize (izlam-iz), ut ov i. To conform 
to Islamism; to Moharamedanize. 

Island (inland), n. [O.E. Handy yland, 
A,>Sax. cdUindy igland, proliably f rom A. Sax. 

M (Goth, O.H.G, a/ia, water, Icel. d, 
a river), water, and land, land— a piece of 
land in the midst of watery the fact that we 
have the A. Sax. tg^ Icel. eg, Dan. d or be, 
Eris, ooge, all meaning island, seems rather 
to show, however, that the fu’st part of the 
word has the meaning of island by itself, 
and that edland was formed by an erroneous 
etymology; comp, also E, eyot, ait, a small 
island in a river, and such names as Chelsea, 
Battersea, Anglesea or Anglesey, Chertse 2 /, 

; Alclernei/, Orknc//, where the last element 
means island. The s is due to a supposed 
connection with Ij. imsuZa, O.Er, isle. See 
Isle.] l. A tract of land surrounded by 
water, whether of the sea, a river, or a lake: 
in contradistinction to mainland or conti- 
nent— % Anything resembling an island, as 
a large mass of floating iae.— Islands of the 
blessed, \xi Greek myth, the Happy Islands, 
supposed to lie westwiird in the ocean, 
whither after death the souls of the virtuous 
were transported. 

Island (f land), v.t 1. To cause to become 
or appear like an island or islands ; to iso- 
late by siuToniiding, as with ’water. 

Stand upon the peak of some isolated mountain at 
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daybreak, when the nisrhtiuiKts first rise from otT the 
plains, and watch their wliiie and lake-like fields, as 
they float in level bay.s and winding gulfs about the 
islanded summits of tlie lower hills, Ritskifu 

2. To dot, as with islands. 

Not a cloud by day 
With purple islanded the darJi-blue deep. 

Southey. 

Islander (riand-er), n. An inhabitant of an 
island. 

Islandyt (I'land-i), a. Pertaining to islands; 
full of islands, votgmue. 
iSle(O), n. [O.Er. isle, Er. tie, Prov. isla, L. 
insula, an island. Mr. Marsh, however, re- 
marks that 'the fact that Bobertof Glouces- 
ter, and other early English writers, wrote He 
or yle at a time when the only I’rench or- 
thography was isle, is a strong argument 
against this derivation, It is more probaldy 
a contraction of tsZa/id, the A. Sax. ealand, 
ealond, igland, and the s was inserted in 
l.ioth because when Saxon was forgotten the 
words were thought to liaise come through 
the Erench from the Latin insula. ’] 1. An 
island. [Now chiefly or altogether poetical.] 

The isles shall wait for his law. Is, xlii. 4 . 

2. In entoni. see Islet, 2. 

Isle (H), n.t pret & pp. isled; ppr. Ming. 
To cause to become or appear like an isle; 
to isolate; to island; to environ. 

Isled in sudden seas of light, 

My heart, pierced through with fierce delight, 
Bursts into blossom in his sight. Tenhyson. 

Isle (fzl), Same as Aisle (which see). 
Islet (il'et), n. 1. A little isle. ‘ The cressy 
islets white in flower.’ Tennyson. — 2. A 
spot within anotJier of a different colour, as 
on the wing of tin insect, the blossom of a 
plant, &c. 

A but less vivid hue 
Than of that islet in the chestnut-bloom 
Flamed in his cheek. 7'emtyson. 

-Ism (izm). [Gr. siiflix ismos,'] A suffix iin- 
pljdng doctrine, theory, principle, syste-m, 

, or practice of ; abstract idea of that signified 
by the word to which it is subjoined; as, 
monotheism., spiritualism, republicanism, 

I mesmerism, Preshyteriaiii.s'm, libertinism, 
i Ism (izm), Ji. [From its common xise as a 
suffix in words signifying doctrine or theory. ] 
A doctrine or theory, but more especially a 
pretentious or absurd one; a crotchety or 
visionary speculation : generally used con- 
temptuously; as, away with your isms and 
ologies. 

Ismaelian (iz-ma-eTi-an), n. A member of 
the Alohamnledan sect which maintained 
that Ismael, and not Moiissa, ought to be 
Imaum. lu the tenth century they formed 
a secret society, from •which sprang the 
Assassins. Brewer. 

Isnardia (is-nilPdi-a), n. [In memory of 
Antoine Dante Isnara, member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences.] A genii.sof plants of the 
iiat, order Onagraeem, of no especial value 
or interest. The single species I. palnstris 
is found wild in England. It is frequent on 
the continent of Europe, in North America, 
and the temperate parts of Asia. 

Iso- (fsd). A prefix from the Greek {isos) 
signifying equal 

Isobar, Isobare (i'so-bar, fso-bfir), /n. [Gr. 
isos, equal, and bam, weight.] In p/w/s. 
geog. a line drawn bn a map to connect those 
places on the surface of the globe at which 
the mean height of the barometer at sea- 
level is the same. 

Isobaric (i-s6-bariik), a. Same as Isoharo- 
metrie. 

Isobarism (i'Sob'ar-izm), p. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and haros, weight.] Equality or similarity 
of weight. 

Isobarometric (i-so-bar'6-met"rik), a, [Gr. 

; isos, equal, haros, weiglit, and metron, mea- 
! sure.] In phys. geog. indicating equal 
barometric pressure.— line. 
Same as Isobar. 

I$ObriO'as (i-sob'ri-us), a. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and hriab, to be strong.] In hot. a term ap- 
plied to tlie dicotyledonous embryo, because 
both lobes seem to grow with equal vigour. 
Isocardia (i-s6-kar'di-a), n. [Gr. isoa, equal, 
and Icardia, the heart. ] A heart-shaped 
shell with separated, in’voluted, and diverg- 
ing beaks, 

Isocbeim (i'so-ldm), n. [Gr. isos, equal, and 
chevma, winter.] In phys. geog. a line 
drawn on a map through places on the sur- 
face of the globe which have the same mean 
winter temperature. 

Isocheimal, Isoclieimenal (i-so-ki'mai, 
i-s6-kfmen-al), a. Of the same mean winter 
iomi)ovatnvo.---Isooheimalline,mphys.geog. 

same as /s«c/icz‘m. 
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Isocheimene, Isocliimene(i-s6-ki'men), n. 
Same us Isocheim. 

Isocheimonal, Isocbimonal (i-so-ki'mon- 
al), a. Scame as Isoehei/nial. 

Isocliimal, Isochlmenal <i-s6-ki'mal, i-so- 
kfmen-al), a. Same as Isocheimal 

The lines passing tiirough all places which have an 
equal temperature for the summer or tlie v/jnter half 
of the year have been called respectively isothemt 
and isachmtal lines. fVJteTvell. 

Isocbromatic (rso-kro-mat"ik), a. [Gr. isos, 
equal, and chroma, colour.] Having the 
same colour. In certain experiments with 
doubly refracting crystals the decomposed 
light forms a double series of coloured rings 
or curves of different forms arranged in a 
certain order; each curve in the one series 
having one corresiioiiding to it both in form 
and colour in the other. Tlie two curves or 
lines that have the same tint are called 
isochromutio lines. 

Isochronal, Isochronous (i-sok'ron-al, 
i-sok'ron-ns), a. [Gr. isos, equal, and chronos, 
time.] Uniform in time; of equal time; 
performed in equal times. Two pendulums 
which vibrate in the same time are iso- 
chronal; also, the vibrations of a pendulum 
in the curve of a cycloid have the same pro- 
perty, lieing ail performed in the same time 
wdiether the arc be large or small. 

The very physical basis of music, is rhytlun, since 
the distinction between what we recognize as musical 
.sounds ancl tliose which are not so consists in tlie 
isochroHotis character of tlie vibrations in the for- 
mer. Edi7t. Rev. 

— i8ochro7ial line, a line in which a heavy 
body descends without acceleration or re- 
tardation. 

Isochronally (i-sok'ron-al-li), adv. So as 
to be isochronal. 

Isochronism (i-solffron-izm), qi. The state 
or quality of being isochronous ; the pro- 
perty of a peridiilum bywhicliit performs 
its ribrations in equal times. 

Isochrohon (i-sok'ron-on), ?i. [See Iso- 
chronal.] An equal time-keeper; a clock 
designed to keep perfectly accurate time. 
Isochronous (i-sok'ron-ua), a. See Iso- 
chronal. 

Isochrons (i-sok'rus), a. [Gr. isoc/troos, like- 
coloured— fsos, equal, and chroa, colour.] 
Being of equal colour throughout. 

Isoclinal, Isoclinic (i-.sd-kliii'al, i-s6-ldin'- 
ik), a. [Gr. isos, equal, and Jdmo, to incline. ] 
Of equal inclination or dip.~/soc^f/ia7 or 
isoclinic lines, in ^nagnetism, a term applied 
to curves connecting those xffaces in the two 
hemispheres where" the dip of the magnetic 
needle is equal. 

Isocrymal (i-so-krihnal), a. Pertaining to 
or having the nature of an isocryme. 
Isocryme (i'so-lmm), n, [Gr. isos, equal, 
and Icrymos, cold. ] In phys. geog. a line 
drawn on maps showing the places having 
the same mean temperature during the 
coldest montJLs of the year. 

Isodiabatic (i'so-di'a-bat'Tk), a. [Gr. isos, 
equal, and diabamo, to pass through— dfa, 
through, and bamo, to pass.] lii thermo- 
dynamics, a term applied to each of a pair 
of lines or curves on a diagram— the one 
exhibiting the variations in the density of 
a fluid which take place during the process 
of raising its temiierature, the other the 
corresponding vaiiations produced by tlie 
abstraction of portions of heat equal to 
those added in the former process. Erom 
the lines exhibiting the results of the addi- 
tion and abstraction of equal portions they 
are said to be isodiabatic in respect of each 
otlier. 

Isodimorphism (i's6-di-mox"fizm), n. [Gr. 
isos, eqnal, dis, double, and morphe, shape.] 
Isomorphism between the two forms seve- 
rally of two dimorphons substances, 
Isodimorplious (i'’so-di-mor"fus), a. Hav- 
ing the quality of isodimorpliism. 

Isodomon, Isodomum (i-sod'o-mon, I-sod'- 
o-nmni), n. [Gr. isos, equal, and dome, striic- 



Isodomon. 


ture. ] One of the methods of building walls 
among the Greeks, in which the stones form- 
ing the courses were of equal thickness and 


>y, u’ig; wh, zs/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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equal length, and so disposed that the ver- 
tical joints of an upper course were imme- 
diately over the middle of the stones form- 
ing the lower course. See Pseudisodomoh. 
ISOd3naamic (i'sd-di-nam"ik), a, [Prom G-r. 
isost equal, and dynamis, power.] Having 
equal power or force . — IsodynamiG lines, in 
magnetism, lines of equal power or inten- 
sity: a term applied to lines connecting 
those places where the intensity of the ter- 
restrial magnetism is equal. They resemble 
in form and position the isoclinic lines. 
Isodyixamoiis (i-so-din'am-uss), a. [Gr. isos, 
the same, and dynamis, force.] Having equal 
force; of equal size; in hot same a&Isobrioiis. 
Isoetes (i'SO-e'tez), oi. [G-r. isos, equal, and 
etos, the year, because the plant is the same 
throughout the year. ] A genus of plants of 
the nat. order Lycopodiaceas or club -moss 
tribe. The I. lacustris, or European quill- 
wort, is an aquatic plant growing in the 
bottoms of lakes in the north of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. 

Isogeotherm (i-so-je'd-th^rm), n. [Gr. isos, 
equal, ge^ the earth, and thernie, heat.] In 
phys. geog. an imaginary line or plane under 
the earth’s surface passing through points 
having the same mean temperature. 
Isogeothermal (i-sd-je'6-ther"mal), a. In 
‘phys. geog. pertaining to or having the na- 
ture of an isogeotherm. 

Isogonic (i-s6*gon'ik>, a. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and an angle.] Having equal angles. 
—Isogonie lines, in magnetism, lines con- 
necting those places on the glohe where the 
deviation of the magnetic needle from the 
true north is the same. 

Isography (i-sog'ra-ll), n. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and graphe, a writing.] The imitation of 
handwriting. 

Isohyetose (i-so-hi'et-6sXn. [Gr. msf, equal, 
and hyetos, rain.] In phys. geog. a line con- 
necting those places on the surface of the 
globe where the quantity of rain which falls 
jmnually is the same. 

Isolable (Fsd-la-bl or is'6-la-bl), a. That can 
he isolated ; specifically, in c/iem. capable 
of being obtained pure, or uncombined with 
any other substance. 

Isolate (i'sd-lat or is'o-lat), v.t. pret. & pp. 
isolated; pgr. isolating. [iPr. isoler, It, isolare, 
isolato, detached ; from isQiazszh. insula, an 
island,] 1. To place in a detached situation; 
to place apart ; to insulate : often used re- 
flexively ; as, he himself from all 

society.— -2. In elect, to insulate. See In- 
sulate. — 8. In cAem. to obtain a substance 
free from all its combinations. 

Isolated (f.s6-lat-ed or is'o-Iat-ed), p. and a. 

1. vStanding detached from others of a like 
kind; placed by itself or alone. 

Short isolated sentences were tlie mode in which 
ancient wisdom delighted to convey its precepts for 
the regulation of human conduct. Warburton. 

2. In elect the same as Insulated.— Z, In 
chem. pure; freed from combination. 

Isolatedly(i'sa-lat-ed-li oris'5'lat-ed-li),t*du 
In. an isolated manner. 

Isolation ( i-so-la'shon or is-o-la'shon), n. 
State of being isolated or alone. ‘ Isolation 
fi'om the rest of mankitid,' Milman. 
Isologous (i-sol'o-gus), «. [Gr. fsos, equal, 
and logos, proportion. ] In chem. having 
similar proportions or relations: said of 
groups of homologous terms, in which the 
radicles, by combining with a series of simi- 
lar elements, give ri,se to a series of similar 
compounds; thus, the hydrocarbon group, 
by its oxide, chloride, alcohol, &c., is isolo- 
gous with tile allyl group, which has also its 
oxide, chloride, alcohol, and the like. Miller. 
Isomeric, IsomericaX(f-s6-mer'ik,i-s6-mei’'- 
ik-al), a. In chem: pertaining to or charac- 
terized by isomerism. 

Isomeride (i-sora'6r-id), n. In c/iem, a com- 
pound that exhibits the properties of isom- 
erism with reference to some other com- 
pound. 

Isomerism (i-som'6r'izm), -a. [Gr. mos, equal, 
and meros, a part.] In cAm, identity or 
close similarity of composition with differ- 
ence of physical or both chemical and phy- 
sical pro:^ierties. There are three different 
cases of isomerism : first, where the com- 
pounds have the same percentage composi- 
tion, while their vapour densities are differ- 
ent; second, where the compounds have the 
same ultimate composition and the same 
vapour density, but differ in physical pro- 
perties, and also in their behaviour towards 
the «amB reagents; third, where the com- 
pounds have the same composition and the 
same vapour density, and by their behaviour 
towards reagents yield the same compound, 


or at any rate show that they are members 
of the same series, but nevertheless differ 
in physical properties. The first two cases 
are properly called cases of polymeHsm and 
metamerism respectively, while the last is 
isomerism proper. The facts of isomerism 
I are generally explained by assuming that 
there exists a difference in the arrangement 
of the atoms which form the isomeric mole- 

IsomeromorpMsm(l'so-mer'o-inor"fizm),?i. 
[Gr. isos, equal, meros, a part, aiiclmorphe, 
form.] Incrystal, isomorphism between sub- 
stances having the same atomic proportions. 

I Isomerous (i-som'er-us), a. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and m.eros, a part,] 1. In hot. a term applied 
to a flower whose organs are composed each 
of an equal number of parts.— 2. In chem. a 
term applied to isomorphism subsisting be- 
tween substances of like composition. See 
under Isomouphism. 

Isometric, Isometrical (i-s6-met'rik, i-s6- 
met'rik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to or charac- 
terized by equality of measure. —2, In crystal, 
monometric; tessiilar.—/som 0 f ricai pmpec- 
tim or projection, a method of drawing plans 
of machines, &c, , whereby the elevation and 
ground-plan are represented in one view. 
See under Perspective. 

Isomorphism (i-so-mor'flzm), n, [Gr. isos, 
like, and form.] A similarity of 

crystalline form; as, (a) between substances 
of like composition or atomic proportions, 
as between arsenic acid and phosphorous 
acid, each containing five equivalents of 
oxygen. (&) Between compounds of unlike 
composition or atomic proportions, as be- 
tween the metal arsenic and oxide of iron, 
the rhombohedral angle of the former being 
85° 4P, of the latter 86“ 4f. The first of these 
is sometimes distinguished as ismnerous or 
isonomio isomorphism; the second as heter- 
omei'ous or heteronomio imnorphism. Dana; 
Goodrich. 

Isomorphous (i-so-mor'fus), a. Exliibiting 
the property of isomorphism. 

Isonandra (i-s6-nan'dra), A genus of 
plants, nat. order Sapotaceje, including the 
gutta-percha plant {I. Gutta). See GUTTa 
Pehcma 

Isonomic (i-sd-nom'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to isonomy; the same or equal in law or 
right; one in kind or origin; specifically, in 
diem, a tenn applied to isomorphism sub- 
sisting between two compounds of unlike 
composition. See under Isomorphism. 
Isottomy (i-son'o-mi), n. [Gr. Uos, equal, 
and nonios, law.] Equal law; equal distri- 
bution of rights and privileges. 

Isopathy (i-sop'a-thi), n. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and pauiQs, suffering.] Inmed. (ft) a term 
borrowed from some German writers to 
designate the theory that diseases are mired 
by the products of the diseases themselves, 
as, for example, that small-pox is cured by 
homoeopathic doses of variolous matter; the 
cure of disease by the virus of the disease. 
(&) The theory that a diseased organ is cured 
by eating the same organ of a healthy 
animal. 

Isoperimetrical (I-so-per'i-niet^'rik-al), a. 
1, Of or pertaining to isoperimetry.— 2. Hav- 
ing equal botmdaries ; as, isoperimetrical 
figures or bodies, 

Isoperimetry (i's6-per-im''et-ri), n. [Gr. 
isos, equal, andpenmetron, circumference.] 
In geom. the science of figures having equal 
perimeters or boundaries, 

Isophorous (i-sof'd-rus), [Gr, isos, the 
same, and pherd, to bear.] In 5ol trans- 
formable into something else; thus, Actinia 
is an isophorcus form of Dendrobium. 
Isopod, Isopode (i'so-pod, i's6-p6d), ?i. A 
crustacean of the order Isopoda. 

Isopoda (I-sop'o-da), n. pi. [Gr. wos, equal, 
and the foot.] An order of crus- 



Lsopoda. 


I, Bopyrus .^quillarum. Sedentary section. 

3, Cymodocea Lamarkii, Natatory section. 

3, Oniscus Asellus. Gursoriat section, 
tr. Head. 5, Thorax. Abdomen. 

taceans liaving sessile eyes tmd a depressed 
body; the thoracic and abdominal wings 


free, except the first thoracic, which is united 
with the head. The feet are of equal size 
and move in the same direction, a point of 
contrast with the amphipods. The majority 
of tliein reside in water, and those which 
live on land require a certain amount of at- 
mospheric moisture in the localities whicli 
they inhabit to keep the gills moist, so that 
they may respire properly. Many of them 
are parasitic. By Milne-Edwards they are 
divided into three sections, termed respec- 
tively from their habits the Sedentary, the 
Natatory, and the Cursorial 
Isopodiform (i-so-pod'i-form), a. In zool 
formed like tm isopod; specifically, a term 
applied to thedarvce of saprophagous hexa- 
pods having an oblong body, a distinct 
thoracic shield, and a vent provided with 
filaments or laminse. 

Isopodous, Isopod (I-sop'o-dus, i'so-pod),a. 

Relating to tlie order of Isopoda. 
Isopyre (i'sd-pir), n. [Gr. isos^ 
like, and pyr, fire,] A mineral of 
a grayish or black colour which 
occurs massive. It is found in 
Cornwall imbedded in granite. 
Isosceles (i-sos"se-lez), a. [Gr. 
isoskeles— isos, equal, andslcelos, 
Isosceles Tri. leg.] Having two legs or sides 
angle. only that are equal; as, an isos- 
celes triangle. 

Isostemonous < i-so-stem'on-us ), a. [ Gi\ 
isos, equal, and stemon, a stamen.] In hot 
having the stamens equal in number to the 
petals. . 

Isotheral (I-soth^er-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to, or of the nature of an isothere ; indicat- 
ing the distribution of temperature by means 
of an isothere; as, an itsoiAeraZ chart. Bee 
extract Under IsoGHiMAL. 

Isothere (i'so-ther), n, [Gr. isos^ equal, and 
tke7vs, summer.] In phys. geog, an imagin- 
ary line over the earth’s surface, passing 
through points having the same mean sum- 
mer temperature. 

Isotherm (i'so-therm), n. [See below.] 
An imaginary line over the earth's surface 
passing through points havijig the same 
mean annual temperature, so that a series 
of such lines exhibits the distribution of 
temperature over the earth's surface ; also, 
any similar line passing tlirough points 
having the same mean temperature, but not 
exclusively the annual mean temperature ; 
also, a similar line based on the distribu- 
tion of temperature in the waters of the 
ocean. 

Isothermal (i-so-therimal), a. [Gr. to, 
equal, proper, and therme, heat.] In phys. 
geog. of or pertaining to an isotherm or iso- 
therms; having the nature of an i.sothei'm ; 
having reference to the geographical distri- 
bution of temperature as indicated by iso- 
therms; illustrating the distribution of tem- 
peratime by means of a series of isotherms ; 
ns, &xi isothmnal line; the isothermal 
tions of different continents; an isothermal 
chart. — Isothermal line, an iisotherin.— Jso- 
thermed zoiies, spaces on opposite sides of 
the equator having the same mean temper- 
ature, and boimded by corresponding iso- 
thermal lines. 

Isotherom'brose(i^s6-ther-om"br5s), a. [Gr. 
tsos, equal, theros, summer, and omhros, rain. ] 
In phys. geog. a term employed to designate 
lines connecting places on the surface of the 
globe where the same quantity of rain falls 
during the summer. 

Isotoiuc (i-s6-ton'ik), a. [Gr. isos, equal, 
and ionos, tone.] Having or indicating equal 
tones; in music, a term applied to a system 
consisting of intervals in wliich each con- 
cord is alike tempered, and in which there 
are twelve equal semitones. 
iBOtrimorpMsm (f s5-tri-mor"'flzm), n. [Gr. 
isos, equal, three, and moiphe, shape.] 
Isomorphism between the three foi*ms sev- 
erally of two trimorplious substances. Good- 
rich. 

Isotrimorpliotis (i's6-tri-mor"fus), a. Hav- 
ing the quality of isotrimorphism. Goodrich. 
Isotropic (i-s6-tropTk), a, [Gr. isos, equal, 
and ti'ope, a turning, from trepo, to turji.] , 
A term applied to bodies whose elastic 
forces are alike in all directions. 

Ispahanee (is-pa-han'e), a. Of or pertaining 
to .ZisrpaAfwi in Persia. 

Ispahanee (is-pa-han'e), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Ispahan. 

Israelite (i?/ra-el-it), n. A descendant of 
Israel oT JvLCob; a Jew. 

Israelitic, Israelitish (iz'ra-el-it"ik, iz’ra- 
el-it"i.sh), a. Pertaining to Israel; Jewish; 
Hebrew,.'. 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abttne; y. Sc. tey. 
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Lion issuant. 


Issuable (ish'u-a-ljl), a. l. That may be 
issuciL— 2. Pertaining to an issue or issues; 
that admits of issue being taken upon it; in 
which issues are made up; as, an i^mahle 
plea; m ksuable term. —Imiable plea, a 
plea upon which a plaintitf may take issue 
and go to trial upon the merits. 

ISBuably (ish'u-a-bli), adv. In an issuable 
manner; by way of issue. ‘Pleading mu- 
aUy,\ Burrill 
Issuance (ish'u-ans), n. 

The act of issuing or giv- 
ing out ; as, the issuance 
of rations. 

Issuant (ish'u-ant), ppr. 

In her. issuing or coming 
ui>. It is used to express 
a charge or bearing rising 
or coining out of another 
charge or bearing. When 
a lion or other animal is 
blazoned as issuant, only the upper half of 
such animal is depicted. 

Issue {ish'u),?i. [Fr. mate, issue, outlet, event, 
from O.Fr. issir, to go out, to flow forth, and 
that from L. exea, exire, to go ont—ca:, out, and 
e«,togo.] l.Theactof passing or flowingout; 
a moving out of any inclosecl place; egress: 
applied to water or other fluid, to smoke, 
to a body of men, &c.; as, an issiie of water 
from a pipe, from a spring, or from a river; 
an issue of blood from a wound, of air from 
a ]jellow,s ; an issue of people from a door 
or house. ~2. The act of sending out; deli- 
very; as, the issue of an order from a com- 
manding officer or from a court; the isme 
of money from a treasury.-— 3. That which 
proceeds, flows, or is issued or sent out; as, 
(a) the whole quantity sent forth or issued 
at one time; as, an issue of government or 
hank notes ; yesterday's issue of the Times. 
(&) What happens or turns out; event; con- 
sequence; end or ultimate result; as, our 
present condition will be best for us in the 
'issue. 

.Some* awful moment, to which Heaven has joined 
Great issites, good or bad for luunatikind. 

IVordsworth. 

(c) Progeny; a child or children; offspring; 
also, all persons descended from a common 
ancestor; all lineal descendants; as, he had 
issue a son; and we speak of of the 
wliole blood or half blood. ‘ If the king 
should without 'fesue die.’ Shale. (tZ) Produce 
of the earth, or profits of land, tenements, 
or other proijerty; as, A. conveyed to B. all ! 
Ms right to a term for years, with all the [ 
issues, rents, and profits, (e) A flux of 
blood. Mat. ix. 20. (/) In law, the close 
or result of pleadings ; the point or matter ) 
depending in a suit on which two parties 
join and put their cause to trial; a single, 
definite, and material point issuing out of 
the allegations of the parties, and consist- 
ing regularly of an affirmative and negative. 

It is either an issue in law to be determined 
by the court, or in fact to be ascertained by 
a jury. Hence— (/;) A material point tinning 
up in any argument or debate on which 
the parties occupy affirmative and negative 
positions, and on which they base the re- 
sult of the argument or debate; the position 
assumed when one party takes the negative, 
the other the positive side on an important 
point. 

But if unhappily issue is to be taken adversely 
upon this bill, I hope it will be above all a plain and 
direct issue. Gladstone. 

^At issue, in controversy,' disputed; oppos- 
ing or contesting; hence, at variance; dis- 
agreeing; inconsistent; inharmonious. 

I* ace, voice 

As much at issue with the summer day 

A.s if you brought a candle out of doors. 

E. B. Bro'wnins'. 

—To jom issue, to taJee issue, said of two 
parties who take up a positive and negative 
position respectively on a point in debate.— 

4. In suTff. an artificial ulcer made in some 
part of an animal body to promote a secre- 
tion of pus; a fontanel,— Js&w-pea, a pea 
or similar round body employed for the 
purpose of maintaining irritation in a wound 
of the skin called an issue. The seed of the 
common garden pea is frequently used, but 
the young unripe fruits of the common 
orange are more commonly employed. For 
this purpose tlie fruits are dried, and after- 
wards turned in a lathe to make them round 
and smooth. 

Issue (isMu), 'ill pret. & pp. ppr, 

muiny. [See the noun.] 1. To pass or flow 
out; to run out, as from any inclosed place; 
to proceed, as from a source; as, water 
issues from springs; blood issiics from 


wound.s; sap or gum issues from trees; light 
'issuer from the sun. 

Ere Pallas issued from the Thunderer's head. Po/e. 

2. To go out; to rush out; as, troops issued 
from tlie town and attacked the besiegers.— 

3. To proceed, as progeny; to be derived or 
descended; to spring. 

Of thy sons that shall issue from thee, s Ki. xx, z 8 . 

4. To be produced, as an effect oi* result; 
to grow or accrue; to arise; to proceed; as, 
rents and profits issuiwj from land, tene- 
ments, or a capital stock. —5. In law, to 
come to a point in fact or law on which the 
parties join and rest tlie decision of the 
cause. —6, To close; to end; to terminate; 
as, we know not how the cause will issue. 

Issue (ish'u), v.t. To send out; to deliver 
for use ; to deliver authoritatively ; to put 
into circulation; as, to issue provisions from 
a store ; to issue an order from the depart- 
ment of war ; to issue a writ or precept ; to 
issue money from a treasury or notes from 
a bank. 

The commissioners should isstie money out to no 
other use. Sir IV. Temple. 

After much dispute and evqn persecution there 
was issued in 1535 a decree establi-shing toleration to 
all. Braup[ha7n. 

Issueless (isMil-les), a. Having no issue or 
progeny; wanting children. ‘Dying issue- 
less.' Careu). 

Issuer (i!3Mu-6r), n. One who issues or 
emits. 

Isthmian (istffiii-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to an isthmus; especially, pertaining to the 
Isthmus of Corinth in Greece. —Isthmian 
games, games celebrated at the Isthmus of 
Corinth. These games formed one of the 
four great national festivals of Greece, and 
were celebrated in April and May in the 
first and third year of eacli olympiad. The 
contests embraced all varieties of athletic 
performances, as wrestling, boxing, horse, 
chariot, and foot racing, and contests in 
music and poetry. The victors were crowned 
with garlands of pine-leaves, which cousti- 
tuted the sole prize. 

Isthmitis (ist-mFtis), n. [Gr. us*f;irno.s, the 
throat, and the particle itis.} Inflammation 
of the throat. 

Isthmus (ist'mus), n. [L. , from Gr, isthmos, 
an isthmus,a passage; root i, to go. ] 1. A neck 
of land by ivhich two continents are con- 
nected, or a peninsula is united to the main- 
land. Such are the Isthmus of Panama 
or Darien, connecting the two great conti- 
nents of Kortli and South America; the 
Isthmus of Suez, separating the Mediterra- 
nean from the Bed Sea.— 2, In anat. that 
passage which divides the cavity of the 
mouth from that of the throat. It is formed 
above by the pendulous veil of the palate 
and uvula, at the sides by the pillars of the 
fauces, and below by the base of the tongue. 
— Isthmus of the thyroid gland, a transverse 
cord connecting the two lobes which com- 
pose the thyroid body. 

It {it), prm. [A. Sax. nora. hit, genit. or 
pos. his, dat. and instrumental 7mn, acc. hit; 
O.E. hit, hyt, it, pos. his; O.Sax, it; Goth. 
ita, D. iz, G. es; L. id.] 1. A pro- 

iioimof the neuter gender, generally classed 
as a demonstrative, and corresponding with 
the masculine pronomiAc, and the feminine 
she, having the same plural they. ‘Keep 
thy heart with all diligence ; for but of it 
are the issues of life,’ Frov. iv. 23. Here it 
is the substitute for heart.— ‘2. It is much 
used as the nominative to verbs called im- 
personal; as, it rains; it snows. In this 
case there is no determinate thing to 
which it can be referred. ~3. Very often it is 
used to introduce a sentence, preceding a 
verb as a nominative, but referring to a clause 
or distinct member of the sentence following. 
This has been called the prospective use of 
it. ‘It is well ascertained that the figure of 
the earth is an oblate spheroid.’ What is 
well ascertained? The fact that the figure 
of the earth is an oblate spheroid; it (that) 
is well ascertained. Here it represents the 
clause, ‘the figure of the earth,’ &c. If the 
order of the sentence is inverted the use of 
it is superseded, thus; That the figui’e of the 
earth is an oblate spheroid is well ascer- 
tained. Similarly it is often used for a pre- 
ceding clause of a sentence; as, we have been 
defeated for the present, it is true, but we 
are not yet conquered.— 4. It often begins 
a sentence when a personal pronoun, or 
the name of a person, or a masculine or 
feminine noun follows, and it may repre- 
sent any one of the three persons or of the 


three genders; a.s, It is I, be not afraid; it 
was Judas who betrayed Christ; it is thou; 
it was they who did so. 

Tis these that gave the great Apollo spoils. Pope. 
"Wlien a question is asked it follows the 
verb; as, who was it that betrayed Christ? 
5. It is used also for the state of a person, 
state of matters, condition of affairs, or the 
like; as, has it come to this? 

How is el with our general? Shdle. 

G. It is used after intransitive verbs very 
indefinitely, and sometimes imports a ludi- 
crous slaade of meaning, especially after a 
noun used as a verb for the occasion. In 
this use it is rarely employed in an elevated 
style. 

if Abraham brought ali with him, it is not probable 
that lie meant to walk tl back for his pJea.sure. 

Raleigh. 

The Lacedemonians, at the straits of Thenuopylaj, 
when tlieir arms failed tiiein, fought it out with their 
nails and teeth. Dryden. 

Whether the charmer sinner it, or saint it. Pope. 

The possessive case tfs does not appear till 
a year or two before 1600, his being used 
both for the masculine and the neuter pos- 
sessive. 

This apciple.xy i.s, a.s I take it, a kind of lethargy 
... 1 have read the cause of Afj effects in Galen. 

ShaA 

When the transition from the possessive his 
to its was taking place the old dialectal and 
uninllected posses.sive it was frequently 
u.sed, as it is still in Scotland. Several in- 
stances of this occur in Shakspere, and at 
least one in the Bible of 1611, Lev. xxv. 5, 
‘That which groweth of it own accord;’ 
now changed to its. 

Do, child, go to jV grandam. ShaA 

It knighthood shall do worse. It shall fright all it 
friends witli borrowing letters. B. yonson. 

In such phrases as 'It is me,’ ‘It is him,’ it 
is exceedingly indefinite. Here me and him 
may be regarded as a sort of nominatives, 
like the French moi in the phrase ‘C’est 
moV Professor Bain says it may be confi- 
dently affirmed that, with good speakers, 
in the case of negation, ‘It is not me’ is the 
usual practice. ‘It is I ’ is, however, suited 
to occasions of dignity; as, ‘Jesus spake 
uuto them, saying. Be of good cheer; it is I; 
be not afraid.’ In old English the substan- 
tive verb often agrees with the nominative 
following; thus we find, instead of ‘It is I,’ 
‘It mil.' 

Itaherite (i-tab'6r-it), n. [From Itabira, in 
Brazil.] In rninerat. a variety of hematite, 
being a granular slaty rock, consisting of 
sijeciilar or magnetic iron and quartz. 
Itacolumite (it-a-kol'u-mit), n. [From Ita- 
eolumi, a mountain in Brazil ] A laminated 
talcose sandstone, in connection with which 
the diamond is generally found. In thin 
slabs it is flexible. 

Italian (i-tafli-an), a. Pertaining to Italy. 
Italian (i-ta'U-an), n. 1. A native of Italy. — 

2, The language used in Italy or by the Ita- 
lians. 

Italianate (i-taTi-an-at), v.l To render 
Italian or conformable to Italian customs ; 
to italianize. 

If any Englisliraan be infected with any misde- 
meanour, they say with one mouth, he is italianatcd. 

Lyly. 

Italianate (i-tali-an-at), a. Italianized: 
applied to fantastic {iffeetation of fashions 
borrowed from Italy. 

All his words, 

His lookes, his oathes, are all ridiculous, 

All api-sh, childiati, and Marlow. 

Italian-iron (i-taTi-an-Pern), u. A laun- 
dress’s smoothing iron, consisting of a stand 
surmounted by a metal tube with a closed 
conical end heated by a metal bolt: used 
for fluting or gauffering. Called also Qauf- 
fering-iron. 

Italian-iron (i-taTi-an-Fern), ■w.t To iron 
with an italian-iron; to flute with an ita- 
lian-iron ; to gauffer. C. Brontd. 

Italianism (i-taTi-an-izm), n. A word, 
phrase, idiom, or custom peculiar to tlie 
Italians; an Italian expression, manner, or 
custom, 

Italianize (i-taTi-an-iz), v.i. To play the 
Italian; to speak Italian. 

Italianize (i-tali-an-Tz), v.t. To render Ita- 
lian; to give an Italian colour or character 
to, 

Italic (i-tal'ik), a. Of or ijertaining to Italy; 
specifically, applied to a printing type slop- 
ing towards the right, and usually employed 
to distinguish words or sentences, or to 
render them emphatic. Italic letters ivere 
invented about the year 1500 A.i>. by Aldus. 
Mamitiiis, a Venetian printer, who cledi- 
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cat< 3 d thorn to tlie States of Italy (wheiiee 
tile name), ami used them iu priiitiiig simtliy 
editions of the classics. This sentence 'is 
pnniedin lUUk chmucters. ^ 

Italic (i4ullk), a. In prmiinff, m italic 
letter or type. . 

Jtalicism (i-tal'i-aizm), n. Au Italiamsm 
(which see). , .. r- 

Italicize (i-tayi-siz), v.t. pret. & pp. it ah- 
cized; ppr. itccliclzing. To wite or print 
in italic characters; to distinguish by italics. 
Itch (ich), n. [O.E. ichyn, yJnjn, A. 
Sax. aiccan, to itch; Gr. judceiif 'D.Jmlcing, 
jeufde, Sc. yuiK itch. ] 1. A cutaneous 

disease of the human race, appearing in 
.small watery pustules on the skin,_ accom- 
panied-vvith an uneasiness or irritation that 
inclines the patient to rub or scratch. This 
disease is due to the presence within the 
epidermis of a small species of mite (Scir- 
copies scahici), which is revealed by the 
microscope. (See ItcH-mite.) Kuinerous 
external remedies, as an ointment made 
with stavesacre, have at different times been 
employed for the cure of itch, but the great 
remedy is sulphui*, which should be applied 
externally in the form of ointment. This 
disease is communicated or caused only by 
contact or contagion.— 2. The sensation in 
the skin oeeasioned by the disease, or a 
similar sensation produced by any other 
disease or in any other way. — 3. A constant 
teasing desire; as, an itch lor praise; an itch 
for scribbling. 

The fic/t of disputing will prove the sc.Hb of 
churches. IFotlon, 

There is a spice of the scoundrel in most of our 
literary then; an itch to filch and detract in the midst 
of fair Speaking and festivity. Landor. 

Itch (ich), v,i. [See the noun.] 1. To feel a 
particular uneasiness in the skin, which in- 
clines the person to scratch the part.— 2. To 
have an uneasy or teasing sensation im- 
l)elliug to something. 

Tliongh now I be okl nnd of peace, if I see a sword 
out my finger itches to make one. ShaA. 

Itch-mite (ich-'mit), n. Acarits scahici or 
Saretptes scabief, a microscopic articulated 
insect of the class Arachnida, which pro- 
duces itch in man. The female bun-ows in 
. the skin, in which she deposits her eggs, 
which are hatched in about ten days, giving 
rise to this troublesome affection. See 

Itchy (i chi), a. Infected with the itch. 

Item (i'tem), ffidw. [L. also.] Also; a 
word formerly often used in accounts or 
lists of articles. 

Item (i'tem), w. l. An article; a separate 
pai'ticuhu' m an account; as, the account 
consists of inany ifcma.— 2. A note or memo- 
randum; a hint; an innuendo. 

A secret was givtin to some of the bishops 
... to absent theiii-selves. F%iUer, 

S. Among yowmaZhsTs, a paragraph; a scrap 
of news. 

Otb is item man and reporter for the ‘ Clarion.' 

Kimhall. 

Item (ftem), u. t. To make a note or inemo- 
raiuliira of. 

I have itemed it in my memory. Addison. 

And item down the victims of the past. Cowper. 

Iterahle (it'6r-a-bl), rt. Capable of being 
iterated or repeated. 

Iterance (it'er-ans), n. Iteration, 

What needs this item nee, woman ? Shah. 

Iterant (it'6r-ant), a. [See Iterate,] Ee- 
peating. ‘An echo.’ Bacon. 

Iterate (iV6r-at), v.t. pret. «.% pp, iterated; 
ppi*. iterating. [L. itero, iteratum, to do 
anything a second time, to repeat, from 
itemm, again, from id, it, with the com- 
parative suffix. Comp. Skr. itara, another.] 
To utter or do a second time; to repeat; as, 
to iterate advice or admonition. 

Adam took no thought, 

Eating his fill ; nor Eve to 

Her former trespass feared, Milton, 

Iteration (it-6r-a^shon), n. [L. iteratio, 
iteratmiis,hQmiterQ. See Iterate] 1, Ee- 
petition; recital or performance a second 
time. 

■■ ^ ■ "Virtue . . . gives 

To life’s sick, nauseous iteration, change. Voitn^, 

2. Beacliness or aptitude at quoting passages 
from books. 

Pals, Yet he talked wisely, and in the street too. 

P, Hen. Thou didst well } for wisdom cries out in 
the streets, and no man regards it 
Pals, O thou hast damnable iteration, > and art in- 
deed able to corrupt a saint. Shah. 

IteratlTe <it'6r-at-iv), a. Eepeating. 
Ithyphallic (ifch-i-faVlik), a. [dr. ithypJial- 
likes, from ithyphallos, metnhrum virile 


erectwn, or a figure therof carried in the 
fe.stivals of Bacchus.] Xustful ; lewd ; in- 
decent; obscene. ’An if /ij/p/mZZtc audacity 
that insults what is most sacred and decent 
among men. ’ Christian Bxaminer. 
Itineracy (i-tin'er-a-si), n. Practice of itin- 
erating. 

Itinerancy (i-tin'6r-aii-si), n. 1. The state 
of being itinerant, or passing from place 
to place, as in the discharge of official duty; 
the practice of discharging official duty in 
this way. — 2. A body of persons who dis- 
charge official duty by passing from place to 
place. 

Itinerant (T-tin'er-ant), a. [L. itinerans, 
itmerantis, travelling, from iter, Uineris, a 
way or journey. ] Passing or travelling 
about a country or district; wandering; not 
settled; strolling; as, au itinerant preacher; 
an showman. ‘A judge itinerant.’ 

M'iMon. 

Itinerant (i-tin'6r-ant), n. One who travels 
from place to place ; a wanderer ; one who 
is unsettled ; specifically, an unsettled 
preacher who goes from place to place 
preaching. 

Not the noblest, of that honoured race 

Drew happier, loftier, more impassioned thoughts 

From his long journeyings and eventful life, 

Than this obscure Itmerant. Wordsworth. 

Glad to turn itinerant, 

To stroll and teach from town to town. IJudibras. 

Itinerantly (i-tin'^;r-ant-li), adv. In an 
itinerant, imsettled, or •wandering manner. 
Itinerary (i"tin'6r-a-ri), w. [Fr. itvn^raire; 
X.X. itinerarinm, an account of a journey, 
from L. iter, Uineris, agoing, a journey,] A 
work containing notices or descriptions of 
the places and stations to be met with in 
■ pursuing a particular line of road, as an itin- 
erary from Paris to Eome; or of the prin- 
cipal places and stations on the great roads 
throughout a country ; as, an itinerary of 
France, Italy, <fec. 

Itinerary (i-tin"6r-a-ri), a. Travelling; pass- 
ing from place to place, or done on a jour- 
ney. ‘ Itinerary civouiV Bacon. *ltiher- 
ari/ preaching.’ Milton. 

Itinerate (i-tin'6r-at), v,i pret. & pp, itiner- 
ated; ppr, itinerating. [L.L. itinero, itin- 
eratum, from L. iter, itmeris, a going, a 
joiumey.] To travel from place to i')lace, 
particularly for the purpose of preaching; 
to wander without a settled habitation. 

-Itis (i'tis). In patkol. a Greek termination 
which, when added to the Greek name of 
any organ of the body, or part affected, 
implies inflammation of that organ or part. 
Sometimes, as in the case of rectitis, it is 
added to a Latin word, making a hybrid. 

Its (its). Possessive case of the i>ronoun it 
(which see). 

Itself (it-selfO, pron. The neuter pronoun 
corresponding to himself, herself. See 
HmsEbP. 

Ittnerite (itffifir-it), n. [After Ittner, a 
German naturalist, who first discovered it.] 

A mineral, a hydrated variety of the zeolite 
nosean, which occurs ciystaUized in rhombic 
dodecahedrons, and massive. It forms a 
jelly when put into acids, 

Ittria (it'tri-a), n. Same as Yttrki (which 
see). ' ■■■ 

IttriTim (it'tri-um), n. Same as Yttrium 
(which see). 

Itzibu (it'zi-bii), n. A Japanese money of 
account, constituting the monetary unit. 
In silver it is a coin of the value of Is. 4p. 
neai’ly. 

luMse ^-u'li-de), n, pi. [From lulus, the 
generic name, and Gr. eidos, lilceness.] A 
family of diplopod or chilognath myriapods, 
of which the genus lulus is the type; the 
pill- worms. 

lulidan (i-uTi-dan), n, A myriapod of the 
ftimily lulidae. 

lulus (i-uTus), n. [Gri ioulos, down, catkin, 
centipede,] A genus of Myriapoda, order 
Chilognatlia or Biplopoda, a semicylindrical 
fornij with moniliform antennoa and two 


//z'crtriw or MUlepedCi 

articulated palpi. The common galley-worm 
(I. ferrestris) is the type of the genus. L 
plica tus is a common British species. 

Iva (Pva), n. [Origin doubtful.] A genus 
of plants of the order Compositsei, of '^vh^ch 
there are but three or four species, natives 
of Korth and South America. They are 


herbaceous or shrubby coarse plants, witbi 
thickish leaves tind small greenish - wM|© 
heads of flowers. 

-Ive. A common termination to English 
adjectives, from L. ivus, giving an actite 
signification to the stem; as, formatwe, that 
foms; active, that acts. 

Adjectives in ought always to have an active: 
significatian, otherwise they are ituproper. Toohe. Z 

Ivied (Fvid), a. Covered with trailing ivy ; 
overgrown with ivy. Beattie. 

Ivory (i'v6-ri), n. [Fr. iwire, X. eboreiis, 
made of ivory, from ehur, hmry; Skr. iJ)ha, 
an elephant.] 1. The substance Composing 
the tusks of the elephant. The tusks of a 
full-grown elephant sometimes weigh as 
much as 170 lbs., but the medium weight 
of a tusk is about 60 lbs. Elepliaht.s’ 
tusks are hollow from the base to a certain 
depth, the liollows being filled with medullary 
matter. The solid portion is of an intei-- 
mediate substance between bone and horn, 
and contains about 24 per cent, of gelatine; 
it is readily distinguished from bone by its 
peculiar rhomboidal net- work, shown when 
the ivory is cut transversely. The hardest, 
toughest, and most translucent ivory i.s 
reckoned the best. As a material, it is ex-r 
tensively used in the arts. The name is 
also given to the white organic substance 
resembling ivory obtained from the tusks 
of the walrus, the hippopotamus, the nar- 
whal, &c.— 2. pi. Teeth generally. [Slang.] 

The cIose*crop{3ed bullet skull, the swarthy tint, 
the grinning ivories, the penthouse cans, and twink- 
ling little eyes of the immortal governor of Baratarla.^ 

' . Sala. 

~ Vegetable ivory. See Ivory-nut. 

Ivory (i'v6-ri), a. Consisting or made of 
ivory; as, an ivory comb.— Xro? 7 /-teT, the 
borings and chips of the ivory-turner. 
Ivory-black (i'vd-ri-blak), n. A fine kind 
of soft black pigment, prepared from 
dust by calcination, in the same wny as 
bone-black. Ivory-black, or animal char- 
coal, possesses the singular property of 
completely decolorizing a great number of 
animal and vegetable solutions, and is ex- 
tensively used ill the filtering beds of the 
sugar refiners for pimifyiiig the solution or 
syrup of raw sugar. 

Ivory-nut (I'vo-ri-nut), n. The seed of 
Pliytelephas macroca/rpa, a low -growing 
palm, native of Soutli America. The seeds 
are produced, seven or nine together, in 
hard clustered capsules, each head weighing 
about 25 lbs. wdien ripe. Each seed is a.s 
large as a hen’s egg; the all)iimon is close- 
grained and very hard, resembling the finest 
ivory in texture and colour. It is therefore * 
often, as such, wrought into ornamental 
work, and is hence called Vegetable Ivory. 
The seeds are also known as Corozo-mits. 
Ivory-palm G'vo-ri-pUm), n. The tree which 
bears the ivory-nut. 

Ivory-shell (f v6-ri-sliel), n. The shell of the 
species of the genus Eburna (which see). 

Ivy (fvi), n. [A. Sax. ifig^ G. epheu, O.G. 
chekeU; ebehou, ehaivi, abah; origin and con- 
nections doubtful; perhaps akin toL, apium, 
parsley. ] An epiphytic climbing plant of the 
genus HcdcvalB. Helix), nat, oril. Araliaceie. 
The leaves are smooth and shining, varying 
much in form, from oval entire to tliree and 
flvelobed; and their pei'petnal verdure gives 
the plant a beautiful appearance. The 
flowers are greenish and ineonspiciions, 
disposed in globose umbels, and are suc- 
ceeded by deep green or almost blackish 
berries. II. Helix (the common ivy) is found 
throughout almost the whole of Europe, and 
in many parts of Asia and Africa. It is 
plentiful in Britain, growing in hedges, 
woods, on old buildings, rocks, and trunks 
of trees. A variety, called the Iri.sh ivy, is 
much cultivated on account of the large 
size of its foliage and its very rapid gi’cwtn. 
The ivy attains a great age, and ultimately 
becomes several inches thick and capalfie 
of supporting its own stem. The wood is 
soft and porous, and when out into very 
thin plates may be used for filtering Ihiuids. 

In Switzerland and the south of ISurope it. is 
used for making various useful articles. The 
ivy has been celebrated from remote anti- 
quity, and was held sacred in some coun- 
tries, as Greece and Egypt.— ivy, 
a creeping and flowerle.ss variety of ivy.— 
Geronan ivy, the name given to a species of 
groundsel, Senecio -mikayioides. — Ground- 
ivy, tlie popular name of the phmt Nepeta 
Gleehama. See G ROUND-IVY. 

Ivyed (i'vid), a. Same as Ivied. 

Ivy-gum (i'vi-giim), n. A resinous juice 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abime; y. Sc. iey. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 
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tiny, I'lie term was alsn sometimes used 
foir’the coat of mail itself. 

Tlwi horsemen arc with JacA’s for the most part 
cl, id. Harrington. 

14. A pitcher of waxed leather; called also 
a Ulack-Jack (which see). —15. A small bowl 
tlirown out for a mark to the players in the 
game of bowls, —10. J^laut. a flag, ensign, or 
colour-s, displayed from a staff on the end 
of a bowsprit, used in making signals. In 
the BrUish mmj, the jack is the union flag 
when used by itself as on shore. It was 
imnied Union Jack after James L, under 
whose direction the first "union flag -was 
constructed, and "wlio signed his name 
‘Jacques.' See IJs'lON Flag. — 17. The male 
of certain animals, as the ass.— IS. A young 
pike. — 19. A name given to various bril- 
liantly coloured fish of the mackerel family 1 
found in the West Indies.— 20. Half a pint; 
also, a quarter of a pint. [Pro'vdiicial.} — 
81. Any one of the knaves in a pack of cards. 
—JacJc-at-a-pimh, («■) a person who re- 
ceives unexfiectecl calls to do anything. (?>) A 
poor itinerant clergyman who has no cure, 
but officiates for a fee in any church where 
his assistance is required. [Provincial.]— 
Jaek-by-the-hedge, a plant of the genua Ery- 
simum (JEJ. Allmria), which grows under 
hedges. —Jack’-in-a-box, (a) a plant of the 
genus Hernandia (HT. So^iora), which bears 
a large nut that rattles in its pericarp when 
shaken, (b) A large wooden male screw, 
turning in a female one, which forms the 
upper part of a strong wooden box shaped 
like the frustum of a pyi’amid. It is used 
by means of levers passing through holes in 
it, as a press in packing, and for otlier pur- 
poses. (c) A hind of toy, consisting of a box, 
out of which, when the lid is opened, a 
figure springs, (d) A gambling sport in 
which a stick is placed upright in a hole 
with an article on the top of it, which is 
pitched at with sticks. If the article on 
the top, when struck, falls clear of the hole, 
the throw'er becomes possessor of it. — 
Jaok-in-ihe-gree7if Jack-a-gre&n, a chimney- 
sweeper’s boy dre.ssed about "with foliage for 
the procession on the 1st day of May,— Jacifc- 
in-office, one who is vain of his petty office. 
—J'ack-of-all-trades, a person who can turn 
his hand to any kind of husiness.— Jacfc-o/- 
the-olochy JacIc-qf-the-clockJioim^ a figure of 
a little man that strikes the quai'ters in 
some clocks. 

But my time 

Rujis posting- on in Boliiig-broke’s proud joy. 

While I stand fooling here, hisj?<*f« o' the deck, 
Shah. 

— J ack’-ioUli’arlantetn, or J aclc -a- lantern. 
Will-o’-the-wisp, orun ignis fatuus, a meteor 
that appears hi lo w moist lands. 

Jack (jak), n. Same as Jaea-^tree. 

Jackadandy (jak-a-danhli), n. A little fop- 
pish fellow; a dandiprat. 

Jackal (jalval),n. [h’r. c/iaca?, Turk, chakal, 
Per. shagltdl, shagdl, a jackal.] 1. An animal 
of the genus Canis, the Q. (Sacalms) aureus, 
I’esembiing a dog and a fox; a native of Asia 
and Africa. The jackals are of gregarious 
habits, hunting in packs, rarely attacking 
the larger quadruped!5. They feed on the 
remnants of the lion's prey, dead carcasses, 

, and the smaller animals and poultry, wliich 
theyseize as prey. They lie concealed during 
the day, and their cries when they come 
forth at night are of a most dismal charac- 
ter, The jackal interbreeds ivith the com- 
mon dog, and may be domesticated. The 



Jackal {Cants {Sacatius) miretis). 


wild jackal emits a liighly offensive odour, 
which is scarcely perceptible in the domes- 
ticated animal. There was a popular Imt 
erroneous notion that the jackal himterl up 
the prey for the king of beasts, and he was 
therefore called the lion’s provider. Hence— 
% Any one who does dirty work for another; 
one ^yho subserves the interests of another. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 
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i the man who has nil your bills ; Levy is only 

h\i> Jackal. Lord Lytton. 

Jack-a-leat (jak^a-lent), n. [F’or Jack-of- 
hmt} Originally, a puppet thrown at for 
sport in Lent, like a Shrove-tide cock; hence, 
a simple sheepish fellow. 

On an A.shAVcdnesday, 

When thou didst .^taiid si.-^ weeks the yack-a-lcnt, 
For boys to hurl three throws a penny at thee. 

B. yonson. 

Jackanape, Jackanapes (jak'a-nap, jak'a- 
iiaps), n. [Jack the ape.] 1. A monkey; an 
ape.— 2. A coxcomb; an impertinent fellow, 

‘ A young upstart jackanapes. ' A-rbiithnot, 
Jack-arch (jak 'arch), n. An arch whose 
thickness is only of one brick. 

Jackass (jak'as), n. 1. Tiie male of the ass. 
2. A term of reproach or contempt applied 
to an ignorant or stupid person.— Zaity/mif; 
jackass, a species of kingfisher (Haccfopipan- 
ieus). See Kingfisher. 

Jack-back (jak'bak), n. In brewing, a ves- 
sel below the copper which receives the 
infusion of malt and hops therefrom, and 
which has a perforated 
bottom to strain off the 
hops. 

Jack-block (jak'blok), n. 

A block attached to the 
topgallant-tie of a ship, to 
sway up or to strike the 
yard. 

Jack-boot (jak'hSt), n. A 
kind of large boot reach- 
ing up over the knee, and 
used as a sort of defensive 
armour for the leg, intro- 
duced in the seventeenth 
century ; also, a similar 
boot reaching above the 
knee worn by others than 
soldiers, as that worn by Jack-boot 
fishermen. {time of James II.) 

Jack-chain (jak'Chan), n. 

The chain that revolves on the "wheel of a 
kitchen jacket. 

Jack-crosstree (jak'eros-tre), n. Naut. an 
ii'on cross-tree at the head of a long top- 
gallant mast. 

Jackdaw (jak'da), n. An insessorial bird of 
the gemis Corvus (JO. mo^iedula), the small- 
est of the crows. It is of a black colour 
with a blue or metallic reflection. The jack- 
daw frequents church steeples, deserted 
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chimneys, old towers, and ruins, in flocks, 
where it builds its nest. The jackdaw may 
be readily tamed and taught to imitate the 
sounds of words. It is common through- 
out Europe, Some authorities maintain tiiat 
there is also another species of European 
jackdaw, the black jackdaw, but this seems 
doubtful. 

Jacket (jak'et), n. [Er, jaquette, dim. of 
jaque, a coat of mail, a jacket. See Jack, 13. ] 
1. A short close garment extending down- 
ward to the hips; a short coat.— 2. An outer 
case of cloth, felt, wood, steam, water, or 
other substance, generally used to prevent 
the radiation of heat; as, the felt jacket of 
a steam-boiler, or of an engine cyluider, 
&c.— 3. A garment lined with cork to sup- 
port the wearer while swimming; a cork- 
jacket .— dust one’s jacket, to give a beat- 
ing to any one. 

Jacket- (jak'et), •». t l.To cover with a jacket, 
as a steam-boiler, &o.— 2. To give a beating 
to; to thrash. [Colloq.] 

Jacketed (jak'et-ed), p. and a. Wearing or 
furnished with a jacket. 

Jacketing (jak'et-ing), n. i. The materials, 
as cloth, felt, <&c., from which a jacket is 
made; the jacket itself. —2. A thrasliing, 
[Slang.] 

I've got a ^QOdjacketi?tg- m-anY a .Siinclajf morning’ 
for ■waking people up \vith crying mackerel. 

Mayheiv, 

Jack-flag (jak'fiag), n. Uaut. a flag hoisted 
at the spritsail topmast-head. 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bull; 



! Jack-fruit (jak'frbt), The fruit of the 
jaca-tree (which see). 

Jack-hare (jak'har), n. A male hare. 

Old Tiney, surliest of his kind, 

Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to domestic bounds confined, 

Was still a wild yack-hare. Cowper. 

Jack-Ketch (jak'kech), n. [As regards the 
etymology see extracts below.] In England, 
a public executioner or hangman. 

The manor of Tyburn was formerly held by Richard 
Jaquette, where felons fora long time were executed: 
from whence we have yack Ketch. 

Lloyd's MS., Museum. 

He (Monmouth) then accosted yohn Ketch, the 
executioner, a wretch who had butchered many brave 
and noble victims, and whose name has, during a 
century and a half, been vulgarly given to all who 
have succeeded him in his odious office. Macaulay. 

Jack - knife ( jak'nif ), n. A large strong 
clasp-knife for the pocket. 

Jackman (jak'man), n. In miUt antiq. a 
man that wears a jack ; a horse-soldier ; a 
retainer. 

It is Christie of the Clmthiil.the Laird's chief/acA- 
ffian. Sir JV. Scott. 

Jack-plane (jak'plan), n. In carp, a plane 
about 18 inches long used by joiners for 
I coarse work. See Plane. 

I Jack-pudding (jak'ppd-ding), n. [Comp. 

I the German Hansxmirst, a buffoon or meiTy- 
andrew— Jack, and lourst, .saustig’e, 
pudding.] A merry-andrew; a buffoon; a 
zany. 

yack-p7idding in his party-colour’d jacket, 

T osses the glove, and jokes at every p.icket. Gay. 

And I persuade myself, the extempore rhymes of 
some antic fack-pttdding may deserve printing better; 
so far am I from thinking aught he says worthy of a 
serious answer. Milton. 

Jack-rafter (jak'rfif-t^r), n. In arch, a short 
rafter used especially in a hip-roof. See cut 
under Hip. 

Jack-rib (jak'rib), n. In arch, any rib in a 
framed arch or dome wliich is shorter than 
the rest. 

Jack-sauce (jak'sas),?!. An impudent fellow; 
a saucy jack. 

Evetyjacksauce of Rome Shall thus odiously dare 
to control and disgrace it. Bp. Hall, 

Jack-sa'W (jak's.a), n. A natatorial bird be- 
longing to the genus Merganser, 
Jack-screw (jak'skru), n. See Jack, n. 5. 
Jack-slave (jak'slav), n. A low servant ; a 
vulgar fellow. 

Eytxy Jackslave hath his bellyful of fighting, and 
I must go up and down like a cock that nobody can 
match. Shak. 

Jacksmith (jak'smith), n. A smith who 
makes jacks for the chimney. 

Jack-snipe (jak'smp), n. [The jack in this 
compound is perhaps the W. giach, a sniped 
A small species of snipe, the Scolopax gal- 
of Linnajus. Galled also JitScoc/r, 

Though allied to the snifjes in its haunts and general 
iiabits, i\m Jack-snipe is still distinguished by Various 
peculiarities. It is more decidedly a winter visitant 
only, the instances of it.s remainitig through the sum- 
mer in this country being very' rare. It is more soli- 
tary than the common snipe, though sometimes found 
in pairs. Yarrell. 

Jack-staff (jak'staf), 7i. The staff on the 
bowsprit or forepart of a vessel on which 
the union jack is flown. 

Jack-Stay (jak'sta), ?i. JSfaut one of a set. 
of ropes, iron rods, or strips of wood attached 
to the yard for bending a square sail to. 
Jack-straw (jak'stra),'n. 1- A man, or figure 
or effigy of a man, made of straw ; hence, a 
man without any substance or means; a de- 
pendant. 

Stilmasius is c.ylled ‘an inconsiderable fellow and a 
Jack-straw' why should I not know what a Jack- 
j/irurTw ’ is, without recurring to some archaic glossary 
for this knowledge. Trench; 

2. One of a set of straws or strips of ivory, 
whalebone, or tlie like, used in a child's- 
game, the jack-straws being thrown con- 
fusedly together on a table, to be gathered 
up singly liy a hooked instrument without, 
disturbing the rest of the pile. 

Jack-timber (jak'tim-b6r), n. In arch, a 
timber in a bay which, being intercepted by 
some other piece, is shorter than the rest ; 
thus, in a hipped roof, each rafter which is. 
shorter than the side rafter is called a Jack- 
raftex'. See cut under Hip. 

Jack-towel (jak'tou-el), n. A coarse towel 
hanging from a roller for general use. 
Jack-tree, n. See Jaca-tree. 

Jack-wood (jak'wqid), n. A furniture and 
fancy wood obtained from the jaca-tree. 
See Jaca-tree. 

Jacobean, Jacobian (ja-ko'bS-an, ja-kd'bi> 
an), a. In arch, the term sometimes ap- 
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(jng^'ed^nes). n. Tlie state of 
bmflg jagged or denticulated; uiieveimess. 

FtrsE draw rudely your leaves, making them plain, 
■before you give them their veins or 

^ Peacbanu 

dagger (jag'er), n. 1. One wlio or that whicli 
jags.— 2. A jagging-iron (whicli see), 
dagger (jag'er), n. One who carries a jag 
OT pedlar’s wallet; a pedlar. Sir W. Scott 
[Scotch.] 

daggemaut (jag'ger-nat), 7i.. Same as Jag- 
muidtha, , 

daggery, Jagghery (jag^er-i), n. [Hind, 
jdgrL] In the East Indies, the name given 
to sugar in its coarse state ; imperfectly 
■ granulated sugar; also, the inspissated juice 
of the palmy ra-tree. 

dagging-zron (jag'ing-i-6rn), n. A brass 
■wheel, with a jagged or notched edge, for 
cutting cakes into oi-nameiital figures. 
Jaggy (jag'i), a. Jagged ; set with teeth ; 
sliowing uneven points ; notched. 

His teeth stood jaggy in three dreadful rows. 

Addisott. 

Jaghirdar (jag-her-dar'), n. In the East 
Indies, a person holding a jaghire. 

Jaghire (ja'ger), n, [Hind.] In India, an 
assignment of the government share of 
the produce of a portion of land to an indi- 
vidual, either personal or for the support 
of a public establishment, particularly of a 
military nature. 

Jaguar (ja-gwdi''), n. [Brazilian jagumu.l 
FeUsonoa,aciimivoTQm animal, the Ameri- 
can tiger, the largest and most formidable 
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feline quadruped of the New World. It is 
nitarked with large dark spots in the form 
of circles, with a dark spot or piipil in the 
centre of each. It is almost as large as the 
true tiger, and preys on all sorts of animals, 
np to horses and oxen. It; rarely attacks 
man unless hard pressed by hunger or 
driven to bay. 

JahO'd), [Heb.] Jehovah. 

Jail (jal), n. [Fr. gc6le, 0. Fr. gaioU, a prison; 

; It. gahbiola, a small cage, dim. oigahMa, a 
cage; from L. cavea, a cage, a coop, a den, 
from caviiSt hollow.] A prison; a building 
or place for the confinement of persons ar- 
rested for debt or for crime. 

Jail (jal), v.t. To put in prison; to imprison. 
Jailbird (jal'bfird), a. A prisoner; one who 
has been confined in prison: sometimes used 
adjectivally. 

There was the same air about them all — a listless, 
jailbird, careless swagger, Dickens. 

Jail-delivery (iaMe-Iiy-6rd), n. In lam, a 
commission to the judges, &c., of assize, 
empowering them to try and deliver every 
prisoner who may be in jail when they arrive 
at the assize town, whenever or by whom- 
soever indicted, or for whatever crime com- 
. initted.v 

Jailer, Jailor (jah^r), n. The keeper of a 
prison. 

Jail-fever (jalTe-vSr), n, A dangerous and 
often fatal fever generated in jails and other 
places crowded with people, said to be due 
to confinement and bad air, 

Jailkeeper (jnl'kep-er), n. One who keeps 
a jail; a jailer. 

Jain, Jaina (jan, jan'a), One of a Hindu 
religious sect, which, from the wealth and 
influence of its members, forms an import- 
ant division of the Indian population. The 
name signifies a follower of Jvmi, one of the 
denominations of their deified saints. The 
sect was very numerous and important in 
the eighth and ninth centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, and they have left many monu- 
ments of their skill and power in the fine 
temples built in different parts of the coun- 
try, J ainism was an offshoot of Buddhism, 
with which it has many leading doctrines 
, in common, but is distinguished from it by 
its recognitioti of a divine personal Hiiler of 


all, and by its political leanings to'tvards 
Brahmanism. The Jains deny the divine 
origin and infallible aiithorityof the Vedas; 
they reverence certain holy mortals, who 
have acquired by self-denial and mortifica- 
tion a station superior to that of the gods; 
and they manifest extreme tenderness for 
animal life. They affirm that the umrltl has 
existed from all eternity, not having been 
created, and that it will exist for ever. 
Jaina (jan'a), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Jains or their creed.— •Jama arcMteetm'e, a 
style of architecture which appears to be a 
modification or development of Buddhist 
architecture, as Jainism is an oxitgrowth of 
Buddhism. In Buddhist architectm-e no 
structural arch occurs, but in the remains 
of Jaina architecture, chiefly consi.sting of 
temples, we meet with a horizontal arch, 
that is, one in which the stones rest hori- 
zontally. Its most distinguishing character- 
istic, however, is its dome, built horizontally 
and re.stLig commonly upon eight pillars 
arrfiiiged octagonally; but tliese eight pillars 
are almost never left to themselves, the base 
being made square by the addition of four 
others at the angles. There are many small 
buildings so constructed, that is with only 
twelve pillars, but often er two more are 
added on each face, making twenty, or four 
on each face, making twenty-eight, or six on 
each face, making thirty-six, and so on. The 
principal object in a Jaina temple Is a cell 
lighted from the door, containing a cross- 
legged figure of the saint to wliom the 
temple is dedicated. The cell is always 
terminated upwards by a pyinmidal spire- 
like roof, and there is a portico attached, 
generally of considerable extent, and in 
most instances snrmoimted by a dome. The 
whole is inclosedin a court-yard, surrounded 
by a double colonnade of smaller pillars, 
which form porticos to a range of cells, each 
occupied by the cross-legged image of a 
saint. There are also Jaina towers, ’such as 
towers commemorative of victory, very ela- 
borate in construction and ornamentation. 
The civil architecture presents no feature 
of interestj there being nothing to distin- 
guish it from that of the Hindus. Jaina 
architecture was at its best about the 
eleventh or twelfth century of our era. 

Jainism (jan'izm), n. The principles, doc- 
trines, or creed of the Jains. 

Jak, Jak-tree (jak, jak'^tre), n. Same as 
Jaca4ree. 

Jakes (jfiks), n. [Origin doubtful. Wedg- 
wood connects it with Fr. gachis, a heap of 
filth, G. gauche, a filthy fluid.] A privy. 

Jakes-farmert (jaks'farni-6r), n. One who 
cleanses the Jakes, or public privies; jocu- 
larly called a 

Nay we are all signiors here in Spain, from the 

Jakes jarmer to jho grandee or adelantado. 

Beau. & JPL 

Jak-WOOd (jak'wud), n. Same aBJack-iuood. 

Jalap (jal'ap), 7z. [Fr.jaZa^); Sp. jaZapa; so 
called from Jalapa, a province in Mexico, 
whence it is imported.] The name given to 
the tuberous roots of several plants of the' 
nat. oi'der Convolvulacese, that ot Ipomcea 
purga being the most important. This is 
a twining herbaceous plant, with cordate- 
acuminate, sharply auricled leaves, and 
elegant salver-shaped deep pink flowers, 
growing naturally on the eastern declivities 
of the Mexican Andes, at an elevation of 
from 5000 to 8000 feet. The Jalap of commerce 



jBlop l?lant (Iponteea jiurga). 

consists of irregular ovoid dark-brown roots, 
varying from tlie size of an egg to that of a 
hazel-nut, but occasionally as large as a 
man’s fist. The drug Jalap is one of the 
most common purgatives, but is apt to gripe 
and nauseate. It has little smell or taste, 
but produces a slight degrees of pungency in 


the mouth. Male Jalap, or orizaba-root, is 
produced hylponiwa orizabensis, and Tam- 
pico Jalap from J. simuians. 

Jalapic (Ja-lap'ik),a. Relating to or consist- 
ing of Jalap or Jalapin. — JcrZapzc aciti: 
(C;j 4 HeoOi 8 ), an acid produced, with assimi- 
lation of water, by dissolving jalapin in 
aqueous solutions of the alkalies or alkaline 
earths. 

Jalapin, Jalapine(Jal'a-pin),n. (CVIscOk;.) 
A basic resin, which is the purgative prin- 
ciple of the roots and tubers of certain 
plants of the convolvulaceoiis order See 
JALAP. 

Jalouse, Jaloose (Ja-16z'), v.i or t [A form 
oi jealous.] To suspect; to guess. [Scotch.] 
Thoyjaloused the opening of our letters at Fair- 
Port. Siy IF. ScoU. 

Jalousie (zhal-5-ze), n. [Fr,, from jaloucc, 
Jealous. See Jealous.] A wooden frame 
or blind for shading from the sunshine, much 
used in tropical and hot countries; a Vene- 
tian blind. 

Jam (Jam), n. [Ar. jamd, congelation, con- 
cretion; concrete, conjealed. So rob, 

a conserve of fruits, is also of oriental ori- 
gin. ] A conserve of fruits boiled with sugar 
and water. 

Jam (jam), n. [Per. and Hind, jdmah, rai- : 
meat, robe.] 1. A muslin dress worn in 
India.— 2. A kind of frock for children. 

Jam (jam), v.t. pret. <fe pp. jammed; ppr. 
jamming. [Perhaps from so that the 
original notion might be that of pressing 
between two uprights or jambs. Skeat, how- 
ever, regards it as the same word as cham 
and champ, to chew, to crush,] 1. To press; 
to crowd; to wedge in; to squeeze tiglit. 

The .ship, which, by its building was Spanish, stuck 
i&st. Jammed in between two rocks ; all the stern and 
quarters of her were beaten to pieces with the sea, 

Defoe. 

2. To tread hard or make firm by treading, 
as land by cattle. [Provincial.] 

Jam (jam), n. A crush; a squeeze; a block 
of people. 

Yet onward still the gathering numbers cram, 
Contending crowders shout the frequent damn, 

And all is bustle, squeeze, row, jabbering, and7<r?;*. 

y.iFH. Smith. 

Jam (jam), u. In mining, same as Jamb,% 
Jamadar (jam'a-dar), n. Same as J emidar. 

Jamaican (ja-nm'- 
kan), a. Relating 
or belonging to Ja- ; 
maica. ■ 

Jamaican (ja-ma- 
kan), n. One who 
belongs to Jamaica; : 
a native or inhabi- 
tant of Jamaica, 
Jamaica Pepper 
(ja-ma'ka pep-pt5r), 

71. Same as Alh 
spice (which see). 
Jamb (jam), (Fr, 
yawte, a leg, whence 
jambage, a jamb.] 

In arch, a side or 
vertical piece of 
, any opening or ap- 
erture in a wall, such as a door, window, or 
chimney, which helps to bear the piece that 
dischai’ges the superincumbent w'eight of 
the wall. — 2, In mining, a mass of mineral or 
stone in a quarry or pit standing upright, 
more or less distinct from neighbouring or 
adjoining parts. 

Jamb (jam), v.t To jam (which see). 
Jambart (jam'bart), n. Same as Jamhc 
(which see). 

Jambe,t n. [Fr. jamhe, the leg.] Armour 
for the leg, sometimes made of cuirbouiUi, 
but most frequently of metal, much used 
duri-ng the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries. See Solleret. 

Jambee (jam-be'), n. [0. Fr. jamhoier, to 
walk, from jambe, the leg. ] A fasliionable 
cane. Tatler. 

Jamb6tlX,t n. pi A plural form of J ambe. 

One for his legs apt! knees provided well, 

’\V\X\i Jambeux armed and double plates of steel, 
Dryden. 

Jamdari (jam'da-ri), n. In the East Indies, 
a species of muslin flowered in the loom. 
Jamesonite (ja'me-son-it), n, A mineral 
thus named after Professor Jameson; axot- 
omoxis antimony-glance, 

Jam-ntlt (jam^nut), n. In mech. a nut 
placed in contact with the main nut on the 
same bolt to keep it from turning. 

Jamiiaii (jam^pan), n. In the East Indies, 
a solid sedan-chair supported between two 
tln'ck bamboo poles, and borne by four men. 



A, Jamb of Doorway. 
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Jampanee (iam-pan-eO, n. The bearer of 
ajampau. 

The mate of the Jantpanees canic out at the door, 
tV.H. Rnssdl. 

Jamrosade (jaiii^r6s>ad), n. The rose-apple ; 
the fruit of the East Indian tv^& Jambosa 
mlgaris or Mugenia jambos. 

Jan O'an), n. [Ar.] In Mohammedan niyth. 
an inferior kind of demon. 

Jane ( jan), n. [O.E. 3 eaii, from Genoa. 1 
1. 1 A coin of Genoa; any small coin. — Slanif 
a jane, much money. Spenser.— 2. A kind 
of twilled cotton cloth; jean. 

Jane-Of-apes (jfm'ov-aps), n. A pert p;irl: 
the female counterpart of jincA'-anape.*?. Mas- 
singer. 

Jangada (jan-gh'dii), n. [Pg.] A raft-boat 
used in Peru and the northern parts of 
Brazil. 

Jangle (jang'gl), v.i pret. & pp. jangled; 
ppr. jangling. [O.Fr, jangler, gangler; Pr. 
janglar, to mock, rail, quarrel, from L.G. 
and I), jangelm, to whimiier, to brawl, to 
quarrel.] 1. To sound discordantly or 
harshly.— 2. To quarrel in words; to alter- 
cate; to bicker; to wrangle. Shale. 

Jangle (jang'glj, y. t. 1. To cause to sound 
harshly or inharmoniously. •— 2. To give 
utterance to in a discordant or inharmoni- 
ous manner. 

Ere monkish rhymes 

Hi3Lciyafi£-/gcl their fantastic chimes. Prior. 

Jangle (jaug'gl),n. Discordant sound; prate; 
balmle. ' The mad jangle of Matilda’s lyre. ' 
Gifford. 

Jangler (jang'gl-^r), n, A wrangling noisy 
fellow; a prater; a babbler. 

Jangleress,t Jangleresset (jang'gl-er-es), 
n. A female prater or babbler, 

Jailglerie,t n. Idle talk; prate; jangle; 
babble. 

The Janslerie of woman ne can nothing- hide, 

Ckmtcer, 

Jangloiir,t A jangler; a prater. Chan- 
cer. ■ , 

Janissary. See Janizary. 

Janitor (jan'i-t6r), n. [L.] A doorkeeper; 
a porter; the care-taker of a building. 
Janitrix (jau'i-triks), «, 1. A female jani- 
tor or doorkeeper.— 2. in anat a large vein; 
the vena porta. 

Janizar t (jan'i-zar), n. A j anizary. 
Janizarian (jan-i-za'ri-an), a. Pertaining 
to the janizaries or their government. ‘The 
janizamn republic of Algiers.' Burke. 
Janizary, Janissary (jand-za-ri, jan'is-sa- 
ri), n. [Turk, yeni, new, and tcheri, militia, 
soldiers.] A soldier of the Turkish foot- 
guards. The janizaries were a body of in- 
fantry, and reputed the Grand Seignor’s 
guards. They became turbulent, and rising 
in arms against the sultan, were attacked, 
defeated, and destroyed in Constantinople 
in June, 1826. 

Janker (jang'ker), n. A long pole on two 
wheels, used in Scotland for transporting 
logs of wood. 

Janaock (jan'nok), a. [Comp. Gael, ionann- 
aeh, equal] Fair; straightforward; down- 
right. [Pro-vincial] 

Jannock (jaiPnok), ti. Fair-play; open deal- 
ing. [Provincial English and Scotch.] 
Jannock (jaudiok), »!-, Oat-bread. [Local.} 
Jansenism (jan'sen-izm), n. The doctrine 
of the Jansenists. 

Jansenist (jan'sen-ist), n. A follower of 
JanserL, bishop of Ypres in Flanders, who 
leaned to the doctrine of irresistible grace 
as maintained by Calvin. The Jansenists 
formed a powerful party in the Homan 
Catholic Church. 

Jant (js.nt), n. and v. Same as J aunt (which 
see). 

Janthina (jan'thin-a), n. Same as lantMna 
(which see). 

Jantily (jan'ti-li)^ adv. Same as Jauntily. 
Jantiness (jan'ti-nes), n. Same as Jaunti- 
ness. Addison. 

Jantn, Janta (jan'tb, jan'ta), n. A ma- 
chine for raising water to irrigate land, used 
in Hindustan. 

Janty (jlin'ti), a. Same as Jaunty. 

Wt) owe most of our Janty fashions now in vogue 
to some adept beau. Guardian. 

January (jaiPu-a-ri), n. [L. januarius, the 
month consecrated to Janus.’\ The first 
month of the year according to the present 
computation. 

Janus (ja'nus),^'. A Latin deity represented 
with two faces looking opposite ways, and 
holding a key in one hand and a staff in the 
other. He presided over the commence- 
ment of all undertakings. His temple at 
Home was kept open in time of war, and 
shut in time of peace. 


Slavery was the hinge on which the gates of the 
temple of Janus turned (in the Aiuericau war). 

Times ne^vspaper. 

Janus-faced (jtVnus-fast), a. Having two 
faces; two-faced; double-dealing; deceitful. 
Janus-headed (ja'nus-hed-ed), a. Double- 
headed. 

Japan (ja-i?anO, [From the country so 
called.] L Work varnished and figured in 
the manner practised by the native.s of 
Japan.— -‘2. The varnish employed in japan- 
ning articles. See Japan-lacquer. 

Japan (ja-pan'), a. Of or pertaining to 
Japan or to the peculiar lacquered work of 
Japan. 

Japan (ja-paiF), ut. pret. & pp. japanned; 
ppr. japamiing. 1. To varnish in tlie man- 
ner of the Jaxmnese, that is, to cover wood, 
metal, paper, &c., with a tliick coating of 
hard and brilliant varnish wholly or partly 
coloured. — 2, To black and gloss, as in black- 
ing .shoes or hoots.— 'Japanned leather, 
a species of enamelled or varnished leather 
prepared with several coatings of a mixture 
consisting of liiiseed-oil, Prussian-blue, and 
lamp-black rubbed in with the hand and 
then dried in a stove. 

Japan-earth (ja-pan'erth), n. A name of 
terra japoiiica, catechu or cutch, an astiin- 
gent matter procured imm Acacia Catechu. 
Japanese (japhm-ez), a. Pertaining to 
Japan or its inhabitants. 

Japanese (jap'an-ez), n. l. sing, and pi. A 
native or natives of Japan. — 2. sing. The 
language of the inhabitants (?f Japan. 
Japan-lacauer (ja-pan'lak-er), n. A valu- 
able black hard varnish used in japanning. 
It is obtained from Rhus vernix, a tree be- 
longing to the nat. order Anacardiaceie. 
Japanner (ja-pan'er), n. l. One who japans 
or varnishes in the manner of the Japanese. 

2. A shoe-black. Pope. 

Japannish (ja-pan'ish), oj. Of or pertaining 
to Japan ; after the manner of Japan or of 
japanned articles. [Have,] 

Japet (jap), u.i. [Perhaps a form derived 
from Icel. geipa, to talk nonsense, from 
geip, nonsense ; or connected with gab, to 
prate, Sc. gab, to speak pertly, gab, the 
mouth, as ja&&er with To jest. 

It was not time with him to jaje nor toy, S/ceito/t. 

Japet (jap), v.t 1. To cheat; to impose 
upon. — 2. To deride ; to taunt ; to gibe. 
Chaucer. 

Japet ( 3 ap),?L A jest; a trick. ‘And turned 
all his harm into a Jape.’ Chaucer. 

Japer.t n. A jester; a biifi:'oon. Cha'ucer. 
Japetldse (ja-pePi-de), n. pi [JjTom Japheth, 
one of the three sons of Noah. ] One of the 
three great divisions into ^vliich Dr. Latham 
divides the family of man, the other two 
being Mongolidie and Atlantidm. It com- 
prises the chief nations of Europe belonging 
to the family generally known as the Indo- 
European. 

Japhetic (jri-fePik),a. Pertaining to Japheth, 
one of the sons of Noah; as, the Japhetic 
nations. 

Jar (jiii‘), v.i. pret. & j>g. jarred; p-gv. jarring. 
[Also found in forms chur, jur, and imitative 
of sound; comp, night-jar, night-ciiurr,names 
of the goat-sucker from its cry; also Ja?'fjron, 

L, garrio, to chatter.] 1. To strike together 
with a short rattle or tremulous smr" u ; to 
give out an imtuneful or harsh sound ; to 
sound discordantly; as, a jarring sound. 

A string m&yjar in the best master’s liand. 

Roscommon. 

2. To he inconsistent ; to clash; to interfere; 
to quarrel ; to dispute; as, our views do not 
Jar. 

For orders and degrees 
yVr?' not with liberty, but well consist. Milton. 
They must be sometimes ignorant of the means 
conducing to those ends, in which alone they can Jar 
and oppose each other. Drydm. 

3. To vibrate regularly ; to repeat the same 
sound. 

My thoughts are minutes, and with sighs they Jar. 

Shak, 

Jar (jar), u.t. To cause a short tremulous 
motion to; to cause to shake or tremble. 

When once they (bells) JarsmA check each other, 
either jangling together, or striking preposterously, 
how harsh and unpleasing is that noise ! Bp. Hail. 

Jar (jiir), n, 1. A rattling vibration of sound; 
a harsh sound; a discord; as, ‘a trembling 
Jar.' Holder. — 2. Clash of interest or opi- 
nions; collision; discord; debate; conflict. 
And yet his peace is but continual Jar. Spenser, 

The slaughtered chiefs, the moi'taiy«>', 

The havoc of the feudal war, 

Shall never, never be forgot. Sir TF. Scott. 

3. Repetition of the noise made by the pen- 
dulum of a clock. 


I love thee not a Jar o’ the clock behind 
What lady she her lord. Shak. 

Jar (jar), n. [Fr. jare; Sp. jarra; It. gUira, 
a jar, from Ar. jarrah, a water-pot.] 1. A 
vessel, as of earthenware or glass, of various 
shapes and dimensions ; as, a jar of honey. 
2. The quantity contained in a jar; the con- 
tents of a Jar; as, ajar of oil. 

Jararaca Oa-ra-rafica), n. [The native name 
in. Surinam.] A species of serpent, a native 
of Brazil, seldom exceeding IS inches in 
lengtli, having prominent veins on its head, 
and of a dusky brownish colour, variegated 
with red and black spots. It i.s very poison- 
ous, 

Jarble, Jarvel (jai-fiil, jarivel), v.t. [See 
JaVHL. 3 Tobemire. [Provincial] 

Jarde (jard), n. [Fr.] In farrienj, a callous 
tumour on the leg of a horse, below the 
bend of the ham on the outside. 

Jardiniere (zhiir-den-yar), n. [Fr., a female 
gardener; a gardener’s wife.] An orna- 
mental stand for plants and flowers, used 
as a decoration of an apartment, 

Jarglet (jfirigl), v.i. [Perhaps a form of 
jangle, through the influence of jargon,, 
gargle.} To emit a harsh or shrill sound. 

Her husband’s rusty iron corselet ; 

Whose Jargling sound might rock her babe to rest. 

Bp. Had. 

Jargogle t ( jar'gog-l ), v. t. [ Probably from 
jargon.'] To jumble ; to confuse. ‘Tojar- 
gogle your thoughts.' Locke. 

Jargon (jar'gon), n. [Fr.; origin douhtful. 
See Jab, v.t] 1. Confused, unintelligible 
talk or language; gabble; gibberish. 

They (the Normans) abandoned their native speech 
and adopted the French tongue. They speedily 
raised their new language to dignity and importance 
which it had never before possessed. They found it 
a barbarouS7rt:;'jgc?7j; they fi.^ed it in writing. 

Macaulay. 

2, Any phraseology peculiar to a sect, pro- 
fession, or the like ; profesrional slang ; as, 
‘the jargon of the schools,’ Prior.— Z. Con- 
fusion; disorder. Addison. 

Jargon (jfir'gon), v.i. To utter unintelligible 
sounds. 

The noisy sea 

Jargouing like a foreigner at his food. Keats. 

Jargon (jarigon), n. [Fr. ; It. giargonc, from 
giatlo, yellow.] A mineral, usually of a gray 
or greenish white colour, in small irregu- 
lar grains, or crystallized in quadrangular 
prisms, surmounted with pyramids, or in 
octahedrons consisting of double quad- 
rangular prisms. It is sometimes written 
Jargoon. See ZiaoON. 

Jargonelle ( jar-gon-eV ), n. [Fr, , from jar- 
gon. See JAiiaoN, the mineral] A variety 
of early pear. 

Jargonic (jar-gonlk), a. Pertaining to the 
mineral jai’gon. 

Jargonize (jar'gon-iz), v.i. To utter uncouth 
and unintelligible sounds. 

Jargoon (jiir'gon), n. In mineral see Jar- 
gon. 

Jarl (yari), n. [Icel, a warrior, a nobleman, 
a chief.] The name given in the early history 
of the Scandinavian kingdoms to the lieu- 
tenant or governor of a province; an earl 
Jar-nut (jar'nut), n. Pig-nut or earth-nut. 
Jarrah (jaPra), n. A timber-tree of West 
Australia, the Eucalyptus rostrata of botan- 
ists. The wood is very durable, and re- 
sembles mahogany. 

Jarringly ( jhr'ing-li ), adV. In a jarring or 
discordant maimer, 

Jarvey, Jarvy (jaPvi), n. [Perhaps from 
some person’s name.] 1. A hackney-coach. 

1 stepped into the litter— -I mean the litter at the 
bottom of tht Jarvy. Theodore Hook. 

2. The driver of a coach, cab, or similar 
conveyance. [Slang,] 

Jasey (ja'zi), n. [Possibly a corruption of 
Jersey, as being made of Jersey yarn.] A 
worsted wig. 

A little, snuffy spindle-shanked gentleman in wait- 
ing, in a bi'own Jasey and a green coat covered with 
orders. Thackeray. 

Jashawk (jas'hgk), n. [A form of eyas- 
hawk,] A young hawk. 

Jasione (ja-si-6'ne), n. [ Gr, iasmie, a name 
given by Theophrastus to a wild pot- 
herb, now unknown. ] A genus of plants 
of the nat. order Campauulacece. The J. 
montima, or common sheep’s bit, is found 
in Britain growing on dry heathy pastures. 
Its flowers are of a bright blue, in terminal 
dense, hemispherical heads, suirounded by 
a many-leaved involucre, 

Jasmiuacese (jas-min-tVse-e), n.pl A group 
or nat. order of exogenous plants, containing 
the genera Jasminum, Menodora, and Nyc- 
tantiies. The plants have a double berry 


eh, cMn; All, Sc. loc/i; g,go; j,Job; fi, Fr. to?i; ng, sDi*/; th, then; th, tMii; w, ^cig; wh, it/dg; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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or capsule, ami the corolla-lobes are nuicli 
imbricated * .-r, - • 

Jasmine, Jasmin (jas'mm), 71. [I<r. jasmm; 
At. and ultimately Pers. i/teseurZ?!, jasmine.] 
The popular name of the species of the genus 
Jasminum. They are elegant, branched, 
erect or climbing shrubs, with mipari- 
pinnate, trifoliolato, or simple leaves, and 
(usually cymose) white or yellow flowers, 



from some of which delicious perfumes are 
extracted. There are about 100 species, 
most of them Asiatic; some occur in south 
and a few in tropical Africa, while one is 
a native of Southern Europe. The Caroline 
jasmine is Gelmnium 7 iUidtmi. Often writ- 
ten Jessarnme. 

Jaspt (jasp), ?i. Jasper, 

T]ie floor of jas/ and emeraude was flight, Sptnser, 
Jaspachatet (jas'pa-lvM), «. [Er. jnsjwa- 
oliaiQ, L. and Gr. iaspachates.} Agate jas- 
per, 

Jasper (jas'pSr), 71. [Fr. jaspe^ L. Or. iaspis, 
Av, yasheh, Heb. ydshphek,} An impure 
opaque coloured quartz, less hhrd than 
flint or even than common quartz, but 
which gives fire with steel. It is entirely 
opaque, or sometimes feebly translucent at 
the edges, and presents almost every vari- 
ety of colour. It is found in metamorifliic 
rocks, and often occxirs in very large masses. 
It admits of an elegant polish, and is used 
for vases, seals, snuff-boxes, &c. There are 
, several varieties, as red, biwn, hlackish, 
bluish, Egyptian.~A(iruic.'/asper is jasper in 
layers with chalcedony. -—Pom is 
only baked clay. 

Jasperated (jas'p6r-at-ed), a. Mixed with 
jasper; containing particles of jasper; as, 
jaaperated agate. 

Jaspery (jasjper-i), a. Having the qualities 
of jasper; mixed with jasper. : 

Jaspidean, Jaspideous (jas-pid'e-an, jas- 
pid'e-us), a. Like jasper; consisting of jas- 
per, or partaking of jasper. 

Jaspoid (jas'poid), a. [Fr. jaspe, jasper, 
and Gr. cfdos, resemblance.] Eesembling 
jasper. 

Jasponyit (jas'po-niks), n. [L. iaspomjx, Gr. 
msponyx—taspis, jasper, and 07 iyXt aflnger- 
nail, a precious stone.] The purest horn- 
coloured onyx, with beautiful green zones, 
composed of genuine matter of the finest 
jaspers. 

Jatamansi (ja-ta-man'si), 71. The East In- 
dian name for the true spikenard, Ndrdo- 
Htachys Jatamami. 

Jateorhlza (jat-e-o-rFza), n. [Gr. iaUr, a 
I»hysiciau, and rliiza, a root.] A genus of 
Menispermacene, closely allied to Cocculus: 
80 named from the root of one of the species, 
the J. palmata or Cocculus palmatm, yield- 
ing the calumba-root of the pharmacopeia. 
It is a native of Mozambique. . 

Jatropha (jat'rS-fa), n. [Gr. idtm, physi- 
cian, and irophe^ food. ] A genus of woody 
plants with alternate stipulate leaves and 
. cymes of small flowers, belonging to the nat. 
order Euphorbiacem, for the most part in- 
habiting the tropical pai*ts of America. Some 
of the species are of some importance both 
as medicine and food. The seeds of J. 
^auca yield an oil of a stimulating quality. 
The seeds of J. Omxm (now Ourc«s pur- 
gam) are purgative. The 'roots of J. Uani-^ 
hot yield the celebrated manioc of the nc- 
■ groes, known by the name of cassava in the 
West Indies, and tapioca of Brazil. (See 
■IjAh'iQC, Cassava, and Tapiooa.) J. elas- 


tica yields an elastic suhstance used us 
caoutchouc. 

Jauk (jak), v.i. [Perhaps connected with 
(pmk, gaivky.'\ To trifle; to spend one’s 
time idly. [Scotch.] 

An’ mind tlieir labours wi’ an eydent hand, 

An' ne’er, though out o’ sight, tojanA or play. 

Bxtrm. 

Jaum (jam), n. Same as Jamh. [Scotch.] 
Jaumange (zho-mahzh), n. [Fr. jemne, yel- 
low, and 7na7ige7% meat.] A variety of blanc- 
mange; Dutch flummery- 
Jauncet (jana), v.i. [O.Fr. ja^icer. See 
Jaunt, u.i.] To ride hard; to harass or 
fatigue a horse in riding ; to ride or rove 
here and there, 

Spur-galled, and tired by jaunctng; Bolingbroke. 

Shak. 

Jaundice (jan'dis), 71. [0. and Prov, E. 

jaunes, jaiinis, jaiones, Fr. jaimisse, from 
jau 7 ie, 0.1^1'. jalne, L, galba7ius, ffalbinus,'yel- 
lowish, galhus, yellow. See Yelloxv.] A 
disease, in its most common form character- 
ized by suppression and alteration of the liver 
functions, yellowness of the eyes, skin, and 
urine; whiteness of the discharges from the 
intestines; uneasiness, referred to the region 
of the stomach; loss of appetite and general 
languor and lassitude. Hence, from jaun- 
dice being accompanied by a discoloured 
view of external olijects and depression of 
spirits, the name is given to a feeling or 
emotion disordering the judgment, as jeal- 
ousy, envy, and the like. "Jealousy, the 
jau7idice of the soiiL’ DTyde7i. 

Jauadice (j an'dis), v. t. pret. & pp. jaundiced; 
ppr. jaundicing. 1. To affect with jaundice. 
Hence~-2. To affect with prejudice or envy. 

He beheld the evidence of wealth, and the envy of 
wealth jattndiced his soul. Lord Lyttmi. 

Jatllier (jan'er), 7%. Foolish tahe. [Scotch. ] 
Jaunt (j ant), ■y.i. [O.Fr. jancer, explained 
by Cotgrave as to stir a hoi’se in the stable, 
to jaunt; comp, jaimee, v’hich is another 
form.] 1. To wander here and there; to 
make an excursion; to ramble.— 2. f To move 
up and down in a jolting manner. 

Jaunt (jant), n. 1. An excursion; a ramble; 
a short joui'ney.— 2. t Up and doxvn rough 
jolting movement— S yn. Trip, tour, excur- 
sion, ramble. 

Jaunt (jdnt), 71. [Fr. Janfe.] A felly of a 
wheel. 

Jauntily (jan'tl-li), adv. Briskly; airily; 
gaily. 

Jauntiness (jan'ti-nes), 71. The quality of 
being jaunty; airiness; spnglitliness. 

A certain stiffness in rtiy limbs entirely destroyed 
that Jmtniiness of air I was once master of. 

Addison. 

Jauhting-car, Janty-car (Jan'ting-kar^ 
jaiiTi-khr), A light car used in Ireland 
in which the passengers ride hack to back 
on folding-down seats placed at right angles 
to the iixle, the occupants having their feet 
near the ground. There is generally a ‘ well ’ 
between the seats for receiving luggage, and 
a seat in front for the driver.’ 

Jaunty (jan'fci), a. [Pr. ge7itil. See Gen- 
teel.] Gay and my in manner; airy; 
sprightly; affecting elegance; showy; as, he 
walked along with (pxite a jaunty air. 

This sort of woman is slattern, she hang's 

on her clothes, plays her head, and varies lier pos- 
ture. Spectato7\ 

Jaup (jap), 71. [Comp. Sc. jaw.] A portion 
of water dashed or splashed up, [Scotch.] 
Jaup (jflp), v.i. To dash and rebound as 
water; to make a 'noise like water agitated 
in a close vessel, [Scotch.] 

Jaup (jap), v.t. To bespatter, as with water 
or mud. [Scotch.] 

Javanese (jav^an-ez), a. E-elating to Java. 
Javanese (jav'an-ez), n, A native of, or the 
language of Java. 

Javelt (jav'el), v.t [Comp. Sc. jaml, jevel, 
jabble, to spill as water by moving it from 
side to side.] To bemii’e. Written also 
Jarhle, Jarvel. 

Javelt (jav^el), n. A wandering or dirty 
fellow. 

These two ' 

- Should render, lip a reckoning of their travels 
Unto thfiir master. Spenser. 

Javelin (jav'lm), n-. [Fr. javeline, It, giave- 
Una, Sp. jabatina. The llomance forms 
are perhaps from O.E. gavellock, a javelin 
or dart; the alternative Fr. form, javelot, as 
■well as the It, giavelloio, and O.Fl. gavelote 
support this conjecture, ITie root meaning 
is probably in G. gabel or W. gajl, a fork. ] A 
light spear thrown from the hand, in use 
in ancient warfare both by horse and foot. 

It was about 6^ feet long, and consisted of 


Fate* far, fat, fall; mo, met, Mr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bi]ll; 


a shaft of liard wood and a long barbed 
head of iron or steel. 

Javelin (javTin), v.t To strike or wound 
with or as with a javelin. 

A bolt 

(For now the storm was close about them) .struck, 
Furrowing' a giant oak, and Javelining^ 

With darted .spikes and splinters of the wood 
The dark earth round. Tpmyson. 

Javelinier.t n. A soldier armed with a 
javelin. 

TXxoja-veliniers foremost of all began the fight, 
Holland. 

Javelottier,t 7 i. Same as Javelinier. ‘ The 
spearmen or javelottiers of the vaward.’ 
Holland. 

Jaw (j|i), 71. [O.E. cliaio, that -which chaws 
or chews. With regard to the siihstitution 
of;/ for the O.E. ch comp, cliowl, jowl] 

1. The bones of the mouth in which the 
teeth are fixed; the maxillary bones.-— 

2. pi. The mouth.— 3. Petulant loquacity; 
coarse raillery ; scolding, wrangling, abu- 
sive clamour. [’Vulgar.]— 4. Anything re- 
sembling a ja-w in form or use; especially, 
naut. the inner end of a boom or gaff (see 
Gafx’); as, the jatos of a vice; the^unis of a 
pass. 

So toilsome was the road to trace, 

The guide, abating of his pace, 

Led slowly tlirough the pass’s jaws. Sir U^. Scott. 
Drop head foremost in tlmjaws 
Of darkness. Tennyson^ 

Jaw (jfl), uf. To talk or gossip; also, to 
scold; to clamour. [Vulgar.] 

Jaw (ja), v.t. To abuse by scolding ; to use 
impertinent or impudent language towards. 
[Vulgar.] 

Jaw (ja), 71 . [Probably imitative of sound of 
splashing of water.] A wave; a consider- 
able quantity of any liquid. [Scotch.] 

Jaw (jfl), V. t. To pour out; to Girow or dash 
out rapidly, and m considerable quantity, 
as a liquid. [Scotch.] 

Jaw-Done (ja'bon), 71. The bone of the jaw 
in which the teeth ai’e fixed. 

Jaw-Dox (ja'boks), n. Same as Jaw-hale. 
[Scotch.] 

Jaw-breaker (jaTirak-er), 71., A hard or 
many-syllabled word ; a word very hard to 
pronounce. [Slang.] 

Jawed (jad), a. 1 . Denoting the appearance 
of the jaws.— 2. Having ja'\vs. * Jawed like 
a jetty.’ Skelt07i. 

Jawfall (jaffal), 71. Depression of the jaw; 
hence, depression of spirits, as indicated by 
depression of the jaw. 

Jaw-fallen (iaffflln), a. Depressed in spirits; 
dejected; chop-fallen. 

Jaw-foot (jii-ffut), 71 . In zool. the foot of a 
lobster near to its mouth. 

Jaw-bole (ja'hdl), 71 . A place into which 
dirty water, &g. , is thrown; a sink. [Scotch.] 
Jaw-lever (joTe-ver), n. An instrument for 
opening the mouth of cattle in order to ad- 
minister medicine. 

Jawnt (ian), y.l To yawn. "Stop his 
ing chaps.' Mm'ston. See Yawn. 
Jaw-rope (ja.T’op),?!. Haut. a I’ope attached 
to the jaws of a gaff to prevent it from com- 
ing off the mast. 

Jaw-tooth (ja'toth), 71. A tooth in the back 
part of the jaw; a molar; a grinder. 

Jaw- wedge pff''wej), in. A wedge to tighten 
an axle-box in an axle-guard. 

Jawy (ja'i), a. Belating to the jaws. 

Ja-y. (jTO* 'Jb [Fr. geai, O.T^v. and Picardy 
gai, IT. gai, jai, Sp. gayo; of same origin 



Common Jay (Garrtdus fflandarnis). 


as adjective gay, the name signifying the 
gay or lively bii’d,] 1. A bird of the genus 
Garrulus, family Coiwidoe or crows, hut hav- 
ing tlie mandililes weaker than in the crows, 
and terminating in a sudden and nearly 
equal curve. The tail is wedge-shaped, not 
long, and the slender feathers of the fore- 
head can bo erected like a crest. The com- 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. ahtme; 3^, So. fey. 


JAYET 


JERBOA 


6ni 


mon jay is a woodland 

bird, and choosos the thickest shades of 
woods, and though its chatter is <iften heard 
it is very seldom seen. It occurs in almost 
all parts of the British Islands where there 
is cover for it. When taken young it is 
easily tamed, becomes very docile, and may 
be taught a number of tricks. It is capable 
of articulating words. The blue jjiy is Gar- 
ndri& erktatm^ a native of North America, 
anil considerably smaller than the European 
jay. The Canada jay (&', eamideiim) is a 
UKire northern American species. There 
are other species found in the iiortli-west 
of America, Me.vico, and the Himalaya 
Mountains. -~2.t A woman of loose charac- 
ter. 

Some Jay of Italy, 

Whose mother was her painting, hath betrayed him. 

Shal'. 

Jayet t (ja'et), n. Same as Jet 
Jazel (ja'zel), [Comp, Sp. azul, E. azure.'} 
A gem of an azure blue colour. 

Jazerant, Jazerine (jjVzer-ant, jri'z6r-in), n. 
One of the contrivances of the middle ages 
to supply the place of the heavier armour 
of chain and plate. Like the brigandine 
work it was composed of small overlapping 
pieces of steel, fastened liy one edge upon 
canvas, which was covered with cloth, silk, 
or velvet, the gilt heads of the rivets that 
secured the plates forming an ornament on 
the outside. It was used for cuisses, bras- 
sarts, and other portions of harness, but 
very geuerallyin the fourteenth and fifteenth 
eenturies for jackets. 

JeaJotls (jel'us), a. [O.Er. jaloiis, Fr. jaloux, 
Prov. gelos, gilos, It. geloso, from L.L. zelo- 
su^—'L. 5r<?hts,zeal, jealousy; Gr. zelos, eager 
rivalry. The word is therefore anotlier form 
of zealous.} 1. Uneasy through fear that 
affection, good-will, interest, or the like, re- i 
garded as belonging to one’s self, is or may 
be transferred to another; pained by sus- 
picion of preference given to another ; sus- 
picious ill love; apprehensive of rivalry. 

To both these sisters have I sworn rny love: 

Each jealous of the otlier, as the stung 

Are of the adder. Shak. 

2. Solicitous to defend the honour of; con- 
cerned for the character of; zealous. 

I have been very Jealous for the Lord God of hosts. 

I Ki. xix. 10. 

S, Suspiciously vigilant ; anxiously fearful ; 
anxiously careful and concerned for some- 
thing. 

I am over you with godly jealousy. 

2 Cor. xi, 2. 

’Tis doing wrong creates such doubts as these, 
Renders us iealoits and destroy,s our peace. 

Waller. 

That you do love me, I am nothingjwafo.vj'. Shak. 

Jealoushood (jeUus-hiid), Jealousy. 

Jihak. 

Jealously (jeFus-li), ado. With jealousy or 
suspicion; with suspicious fear, vigilance, or 
caution. 

Jealousness (jeTus-nes), n. The state of 
being jealous; suspicion; suspicious vigil- 
ance. 

Jealousy (jei'us-i), n. [Fr. jalou&ie. See 
Jealous. 3 The quality or character of being 
jealous; that passion or peculiar uneasiness 
which arises from the fear that a rival may 
rob us of the affection of one whom we love, 
or the suspicion that he has already done it; 
or the uneasiness which arises from the fear 
that another does or will enjoy some ad- 
vantage which we desire for ourselves; sus- 
picious fear or apprehension; suspicious 
caution or vigilance; earnest concern or 
solicitude. 

is the fear or apprehension of superiority. 

S/ieustpne, 

Whoever had qualities to alarm our Jealousy, had 
exceilcnce to deserve our fondness. Ra^nbler, 

Jeames (jemz), n. A colloquial generic 
name for a flunky or footman; a lackey: 
from the commonness of the name James. 

That noble old race of footmen is well-nigh gone, 

. . . Grand, tall, beautiful, melancholy, we still behold 
them on levee days, with their no.segays and their 
, buGkles, their phish and their powder. . . . But 
the race is doomed. The fatal decree has gone 
forth,: . . . and ymwcj with his cocked hat and 
long cane, are passing out of the world where they 
once walkedin glory, Thackeray. 

Jeau (jau), [Probably from Genoa. Comp. 
Jane, a coin.] A twilled cotton cloth; jane. 
~-8atin-jean, a species of jean woven smooth 
and glossy, after the manner of satin. 

. Jear (jer), n. Want same as Gear. 

Jeat t (jet), n. Jet. 

Jedge (jej), n. In Scotland, a gauge or stand- 
-—Jedge and loarrant, the authority 
given by the dean of guild to rebuild or re- 
pair a ruinous tenement agreeably to a plan. 


ch, chain; eh, Sc. loc^i; g, ^fo; j,iob; 


Jee (je), v.i. or t Se«j GkE. 

Jeel (jel), n. In the East Indies, a shallow 
lake or morass. 

Jeer (jer), v.i. [Etymology uncertain. Per- 
haps from 0. Fr. girer, It girare, L. gyrare, 
to turn in a circle. ] To utter severe sarcastic 
reflections; to scoh; to make a mock of some 
person or thing; as, to jeer at one in sport. 

He with the Romans was esteemed so 
As .silly Jeering idiots are with kings. .Shak. 

Jeer (jer), o. t To treat mth scoffs or cleri- 
.sioii; to make a mock of; to deride; to flout. 
Jeer (jer), n. A scoff; a taunt; a flout; a jibe; 
mockeiy; derision; ridicule with scorn. 

Midas, exposed to all t\\m Jeers, 

Had lost his art, and kept his ears. Swift. 

Jeer (jer), n. Naut same as Gear. 

Jeerer (jePlir), n. One who jeers; a scoffer; 
arailer; a scorner; a mocker. 

They are thuijeerers, mocking, flouting Jacks, 

B: Jonson. 

Jeeringly (jer'ing-li), adv. In a jeering 
mimner; with raillery; scornfully; con- 
temptuoiLsly; in mockery. 

Jeffersonite (jeffer-son-it), n. [After Jef- 
ferson, third president of the United States.] 
A variety of augite occurring in crystalline 
masse.s, of a dark olive-green colour passing 
into In’own, found imljedded in franklinite 
and garnet in New Jersey. 

Jegget t (jeg'et), n. [Comp. Prov. E. jegge, 
a gigot, and gigot} A kind of sausage, 
Jehovah (je-ho'va), n. A Scripture name 
of the Supreme Being, the proper form of 
which, according to most .scholars, should 
be Yahveh or Yahweh. If, as is supposed, I 
this name is from the Hebrew substantive ^ 
verb hdwdli, to be, the word denotes the 
PEMiANENT and Self-existing Being. 
Jehovist (je-ho'vist), n. 1. Among Biblical 
critics, one who maintains that the vowel- 
points annexed to the word Jehovah in 
Hebrew are the proper vowels of the word 
I and express the true pronunciation. The 
' Jehooists are opposed to the A donists, who 
hold that the points annexed to the word 
Jehovah are the vowels of the -word Adonai. 

2. The supposed author of the Jehovistio 
portions of the Old Testament, especially of 
the Pentateuch. See ElOHlST. 

Jeiiovistic (je-ho-vist'ik), a. Pertaining to 
those passages in tlie Old Testament, e.spe- 
cially of tlie Pentateuch, in which the 
Supreme Being is spoken of under the name 
Jehovah. See Elohistio. 

Jehu (je'hu), n, [From Je?tib, the son of 
Nimsni, 2 Ki. ix. 20.] A slang name for a 
coachman or one fond of driving. 

A pious man. . . . may call a keen foxhnnter a 
Nimrod . . . and Cowper’s friend, Newton, would 
.speak of a neighbour who was given to driving as 
fehu. Macaulay. 

Jeisticor, Justicoat (jes'ti-kor, jus'ti-kot), 
n, [Fr. juste au corps, fitting close to the 
body.] A jacket or waistcoat with sleeve.s. 
Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Jejime (je-jim'), a. [L. jejunus, fasting, 
hungry, empty, dry, barren.] l.f Scantily 
supplied with something; attenuated; poor. 

In gross and turbid streams there might be con- 
tained nutriment, and not injejune or limpid w'ater. 

Sir T. Browne. 

2. Devoid of interesting matter, or attrac- 
tiveness of any kind, said especially of liter- 
ary productions ; bare ; meagre ; barren ; 
unprofitable; as, a narrative. 

While the Greek was concise, almost to being 
jejune, the Englishman was diffuse, almost to being 
prolix. Brougham, 

Jejunely (je-jiin'Ii), adv. In a jejune, 
empty, barren manner. 

Jejuneness (je-jun'nes), n. The quality or 
condition of being jejune : (a) a deficiency 
of matter that can engage the attention and 
gratify the mind ; bareness ; barrenness ; 
poverty; as, the jejuneness of style or nar- 
rative. (?>)t Attenuation; fineness; thin- 
ness. 

Cau.ses of fixation are, the even spreading of both 
parts, and th&jejuneness or extreme comminution of 
spirits. Bacon. 

Jejunity(je-ju'ni-ti), n. Jejuneness; brevity. 

Pray extend your Spartan jejunity to the length of 
a competent letter. Bentley. 

Jejunum (je-ju'num), n. [L. , from jejunus, 
hungry or empty.] In a??, at. the second 
portion of the small intestine comprised 
between the duodenum and ileum ; so 
named because after death it is usually 
found empty, or nearly so. Bee Intestine. 
Jelerang (jel'er-ang), n. [Native name.] 

A species of squirrel (Seiurus javanensis) 
found in Java, India, and Cochin -China. 

It is variable in colour, but commonly is 
dark-brown above and golden-yellow below. 
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Jellied (jeTIid), a. Brought to the con- 
sistence of jelly. 

The kis.s that sips 

The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleazieland. 
Jelloped (jel'lopt), a. In her. a term 
applied to the comb and gills of a cock 
when of a tincture ditferent from the body. 
Written also Jotoiopped. 

Jelly (jelfii), n. [Fr. gcUe, from geler, L. 
gelo, to freeze; so gelatine, congeal.} Any- 
thing coagulated into a viscous or glutinous 
state, as (a) the inspissated juice of ITuit 
boiled with sugar; (6) a transparent sizy 
sul)stance obtained from animal substances 
by decoction. 

Oh, then, my best blood turn 
To an infected Jelly. Shak. . 

Jellybag (JeFli-bag), n. A bag through wliicl i 
jelly is strained. 

J elly-fish (j ehii-fish), n. The pop ulfir nam e 
used to designate the Medusid®, Acalephte, 
or sea-nettles. See Acaleph^b, Medubiua:. 
Jemidar, Jemmadar (jem-i-dari, jem-ma- 
diiri), n. [Hind, jamaddr, an officer, a head 
or superior— a collection, number, 
and ddr, a holder.] A native officer in the 
Anglo-Indian army having the rank of lieu- 
tenant. 

Each sepoy regiment had a soiibadar-major, who 
could act a.s colonel, a soubadar or captain, a y>w- 
madar or subaltern, and a complete staff of havil- 
dars and naicks, to each company, fames Grant. 

Jemniiness (jem'mi-nes), n. Spruceness; 
neatness, [Colloq. ] 

Jemmy (jem'mi), a. [Possibly for gemmy, 
but comp, gim and gimp.} Spruce; heat; 
smart. [Colloq.] 

Jemmy (jemT), n. [Slang— from James.} 
i 1. A sifiort stout crowbar used by house- 
breakers for opening doors. —2. A baked 
sJieep’s head. 

She returned with a dish of sheep’s heads, which 
gave occasion to several pleasant witticisms, founded 
upon die singular coincidence of ‘Jemmies' beinff 
a cant name common to them and an ingenious 
instrument much used in his profession. Dickens. 

Jenite (yenTt), n. A different orthography 
of Yenite (which see). 

Jennet (jen'net), n. [See Genet.] A smnH 
Spanish liorse. Properly (?euef. 

They were mounted a la gineta, that is, on the 
light Jennet of Andalusia— a cross of the Arabian. 

Prescott. 

Jenneting (jen'net-ing), n. [See Geniting.] 
A species of early apple. 

Thy .sole delight Is, sitting still, 

Witli that cold dagger of thy bill 

To fret the ^vawmhv Jenneting. Tennyson. 

Jenny (jen'ni), n. [For ginny, from gin, 
.sliort for engine, influenced by its resem- 
blance to a common female name. Comp. 
Ginny-carriage.} A machine for spinning, 
moved by -water or steam, and used in 
manufactories. See under Spinning. 
Jenny-ass (jen'ni-as), n. The female ass. 
Jentling (jentTing), 7i. A fish of the genus 
Leuciscus, the blue chub, found in the 
Danube. 

Jeofail (je-fal'), n. [Fr, fai failli, 1 have 
failed.] In lata, an oversight in pleading or 
other proceeding at law, or the acknowledg- 
ment of a mistake or oversight.— Sfatwies 
of jeofail, the statutes of amendment where- 
by slips and mistakes in le^al proceedings 
are rectified under certain circumstances. 
Jeopard (jep'drd), v.f. [See Jeopardy,] To 
put in danger; to expose to loss or injury; 
to hazard. 

Zeb ulun and N aphtali were a people that feofarded 
their Jives unto the death in the high places of the 
field. Judg. V. iS, 

Jeoparder (j ep'ard-er), n. One who jeopards 
or puts to hazard. 

Jeopardize (jep'ard-iz), v.t To expose to 
loss or injury; to jeopard. 

That he should Jeopardize his wilful head only for 
spite at me ! 'Tis wonderful. H. Taylor. 

Jeopardous (jep'fird-us), a. Exposed to 
danger; perilous; hazardous. 

Jeopardously (jep'iird-us-li), adv. With 
risk or danger; hazardously. 

Jeopardy (jep'ard-i), 7i. [0. E. jupartie, from 
Fv. jeiL parti; L.L. joous partitus, an 
chance. See Joke and Part.] Exposure to 
death, loss, or injury; hazard; danger; peril. 
They were filled with water and were in Jeopardy. 

Luke viii. 23. 

Jeopardy (jep'ard-i), v.t pret. <& pp. jeo- 
pardied; ppr. jeopardying. To jeopardize. 
[Rare.] 

She would have seen what her own crime.s were, 
and how entirely her character was jeofardied. 

Thackeray. 

Jerboa (jer-ho'a), n. [Ar. yerbCa, yerhiia.} 

A name common to all the members of the 
family of rodents Dipodidaa, but frequently 
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appropi’iatecl to the members of the typical 
genus Bipus. These singular little animals 
are found in many parts of the Uhl Conti- 
nent, as Barbary, ligypt, Syria. Siberia, tte., 
but seldom in great plenty. They resemble 
the rat in size, hut are sufficiently distiii- 



Egyptian Jerboa {Dipts iPgypims), 

guished by the shortness of the anterior 
limbs and the length of the hinder extrem- 
ities, and by the tail, -which is covered at 
its extremities with long hairs growing in 
two rows. They seldom move otherwise 
than by great leaps on their hind feet. They 
live in burrows, and become torpid during 
the winter. There are several species, of 
which the D. mjypticm is the most com- 
mon. See Dipodidje, 

Jereed (je-redO, n. A wooden javelin, about 
5 feet long, used in Persia and Turkey, 
especially in mock fights. 

TO witness many an active deed, 

Witli sabre keen or blunt Byron, 

Jereiaxiad, Jeremiade (je-re-mUad), 
(From Jerommh, i'h& prophet.] Lamenta- 
tion; a tale of grief, sorrow, or complaint: 
used with a spice of ridicule or mockery. 

He has prolonged his complaint into an endless 
Jeremiad. Lamb. 

Jerfalcon (jei‘'fa-kn), ?i. Same as Gyrfulcon 
(which see). 

Jergue, Jerctue (jerg, jtSrk), v.t. [Probably 
from It. cercare (pron. eher-), Fr. cherdiery 
to search-] In the cu^tom-Jtouse, to search, 
as a vessel, for unentered goods. 

JergTier, Jerciuer jdrk^er), n. An 

officer of the customs, who searches ve.ssel5 
for unentered goods. 

Jericho**rose (jer'i-ko-roz), n, A name ap- 
plied to Amstatica Merochtmtica, an east- 
ern plant belonging to the nat. order Cru- 
ciferra. See Anaktatica. 

Jerid (je-redO, n. Same as ./creed. 

Jerk (jerk), v. t [Comp. Prov. E. girk, a rod, 
and also to heat, which latter sense jer7c also 
had; O.E, and Sc. yerl\ a quick, smart lash 
or blow; 2 /er/i:, to tick, as a horse; comp, 
also Icel. jar/d, the outside of the foot,] 

1. To thrust out; to thrust with a sudden 
effort; to give a sudden pull, twitch, thrust, 
or push to ; as, to jerk one under the ribs; 
to jerk one with the elbow. — 2, To throw 
with a quick smart motion; as, to jei'k a 
stone. 

Jerk (jerk), v.i. To make a sudden motion; 
to give a start; to move with a start or 
starts. 

But, proud of being known, will Jer^ and greet, 
Dryden. 

Jerk (jerk), n, l. A short sudden thrust, 
push, or twitch; a jolt; a striking against 
something with a short quick motion; as, a 
jerk of the elbow- 

His jade gave him ayVr/5. B, yonson. 
Close at his heels a demagogue ascends, 

And with a dext’rousyf?'^! .soon twists him down. 

Co7vper. 

% A sudden .spring; a start; a leap or bound. 
Lobsters use their tails as fins wherewith they com* 
monly swim backwards hyferj^s or. springs, reaching 
ten yards at once, Greno.. 

Jerk (jSrk), r.f. [Chilian cAurgMi] To cut 
(beef) into long thin pieces, and di 7 in the 
sun, as is done in S. America. See Charqui. 
Jerker (jSrk'Sr), n. One who jerks; one who 
strikes with a quick smart blow. 

Jerker (j6rk'6r), ?i. A jurguer (which see). 

I have heard tell that she's three parts slaver and 
one part pirate ; and I wonder the custom-house 
fer^rs don’t seize her. Saia. 

Jerkin (j6rn«n), n. [Dim. of D. jurk, a 
fi‘ock.] A jacket; a short coat; a close 
waistcoat. 

An old cloak makes a newyVf^'.tz??. Skak. 
Jerlto (j^r'km), n. [Contr. for jerfalcon.} 

. A kind of hawk, the male of the gyrfaloon. 
Jerkingly (j6rkTng-li), ctdv. In a jerking 
manner; with or by jerks. 



Jerkin-head Roof, Bos- 
conibe, Hants, 



Jessant delis. 


Jerkin-kead (jer'kin-hed), n. In arch, the 
end of a roof when it is formed into a shape 
intermediate between a gable and a hip, 
the gable rising about half- 
way to the ridge, so as to 
have a truncated shape, 
and the roof being 
hipped or inclined 
backward from this 
level. Also termed 
a Shread-head. 

Jerky(jerk'i),a. 

Moving or ad- 
vancing by jerks 
and starts. 

Jeroayinite 
(jer-on'i-mit),n. 

See Hibrony- 
MITE. 

Jeropigia, Je- 
rupigla (je-ro- 
pFji-.a, je-ru-pi'- 
ji-a), n. See 
UBROP.IUIA. 

Jerque, 1 ^. A See 
Jergue. 

Jerquer (jerkfir), n. See Jergtjer. 

Jersey (jer'zi), w. [From the island so 
called.] 1. Fine yarn of wool— 2. The iinest 
of wool separated from the rest; combed 
wool — 3. A kind of close-fitting woollen 
shirt worn in rowing, &c. 

His dress was well adapted for displaying his deep 
square chest and sinewy arms— a close fitting Jersey 
and white trousers girt by a broad black belt. 

Lawrance. 

Jerusalem Artichoke (jer-u'sa-lem ar-ti- 
chok), n. [In this name the word J erusalem 
is a corruption of the Italian girauole, ie. 
sunflower or turnsole. See Gieasolb.] A 
plant, a species of JJeliantMi-s tuber osus, be- 
longing to the nat. order Composite. It is 
a well-known culinary plant, its tubers 
affordi-ng a wholesome food, of a sweetish 
farinaceous natoe, somewhat akin to the 
common potato. It is a native of Brazil, 
and is cultivated in the same way as the 
potato. 

Jerusalem-pony (jer-ti'sa-lem-po-ni), An 
ass. [Slang.] 

The donkeys standing for sale (in Smithfield) are 
ranged in a long line. ... Sometimes a party of two 
or three will be seen closely examining one of the 
'^ertisalem-ponies' MayheTv. 

Jervin (jer'vin), n. [Sp. jerva, the poison of 
the Yeratrum alhimi.} A crystalline alka- 
loid obtained from the root of Yeratrum 
albtim, along with veratrine, 

Jess (jes), n. [O.Fr. ges, gent g&t tfec., Pr. get, 
It. geto,li.li. jactus, a jess, from L. jacio, 
jactum, to throw.] 1. A short strap of leather 
or silk tied round the legs of a haw'k, to 
which the leash or line tied round the fal- 
coner's hand was attached. 

Like a hawk which feeling herself freed 
From bells and jesses which did let her flight, 

Spen.<!er. 

2. A ribbon that hangs down from a garland 
or crown in heraldry. 

Jessamine (jes'a-min), n. Same siS, Jasmine. 

‘ The Azores send their jessamine. ’ Cowper. 
Jessamyt (jes'a-mi), n. [A corruption of 
jessamine.} An old name for a dandy, from 
its being the habit of fops to wear a sprig 
of jessamine in their button-hole. 

I had before made some progress in learning to 
swear; I had proceeded by tegs, faith, pox, pla^e, 
'pon my life, 'pon my soul, 'rat it, and zookers, to 
zauns and the devil, and I now advanced to by Jove, 
’fore ged,geds curse it, and demrae; but I still uttered 
these interjections with a tremulous tone. , . . My 
labour, however, was not without its reward; it recom- 
mended me to the notice of tlie ladies, and procured 
me the gentle appellation of g^essamy. 

Hawkes^uorth. 

Jessant (jes'antv, ppr. [Perhaps a corrup- 
tion oi issumi%. See IS- 
SUE.] In /icr. a term which 
expresses shooting forth, 
as vegetables spring or 
shoot out.— Jemnf de lis, 
applied to the head of a 
leopard having a fleur-de- 
lis passing through it. 

Jesse (jes'se), n. A large 
brass candlestick branched 
into maiijr sconces, hang- 
ing down in the middle of 
a chui'oh or choir: so called from its re- 
semblance to the genealogical tree of Jesse, 
the father of David, of which a picture used 
to be hung up in churches.— Jesse toindow, 
in arch, a window containing as its subject 
a tree of Jesse, either painted on the glass 
or carved on the mullions. 

Jessed (jest), a. In her. having jesses on, 
as a hawk. 


^ Jesseraunt (jes'er-ant), n. Same as Jaze-^ 
rant. 

Jest (jest), n. [O.E, geste, from L. gestuvi, 
something done, gesta, deeds done, feats, 
whence gestou?’, jestour, a person who en- 
tertained company by a recital of stories.] 

1. A joke; something ludicrous uttered an(l 
meant only to excite laughter. * 

A Jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it, Shak. 

2. The object of laughter or sport; a laugh- 
ing-stock. 

Then let me be your Jest: I deserve it. Shak. 

3. t A mask; masquerade; pageant. 

He promised us, in honour of our guest, 

To grace our banquet with some pompous '/est. 

Old play. 

4. t A deed; an action; a gest. 

I have tsjest to execute that I cannot manage alone. 

‘ Shak. 

— In jest, for mere sport or diversion; not 
in truth and reality; not in earnest. 

And given in earnest what I begged in Jest. Shak. 

Jest (jest), v.i. 1. To make merriment by 
words or actions; to say something intended 
to amuse or cause laughter; to talk jokingly; 
to joke. 

yest not with a rude man, lest thy ancestors be dis- 
graced. Bcchfs. vm. 4 . 

2. t To play a part in a mask. 

As gentle and as jocund as to Jest 

Go I to fight, SJutk. 

Jest (jest), v.t. 1. To utter in jest or sport. 

If jest is in you, let the jest be Jested. Ritskzn. ■ 

2. To apply a jest or joke to; to joke with; 
to rally. 

He/ejA'rf' his companion upon his gravity. 

G. P. R. gt antes. 

Jest-hook (jest'bijk), n. A book containing 
a collection of jests, jokes, or funny anec- 
dotes. 

Jestee (jest'e), n. The person on whom a 
jest is passed. [Rare.] 

The mortgager and mortgagee differ, the one from 
the other, not more in length of purse, than the jester 
and do in that of memory. Bterne. 

Jester (jest'er), n. 1, A person given to jest- 
ing, sportive talk, and merry pranks. 

festers do oft prove prophets. Shafi. 

The skipping king he ambled up and down 
With shallow Jesters and rash bavin wits. Shak. 

2. A biilToon; a 
merry-andrew ; a 
person formerly 
retained by per- 
sons of rank to 
make sport for 
them. The pro- ■ 
fessional jesters, 
at least those 
of older times, 
usually ■wore a 
motley or parti- 
coloui’ed coat, 
breeches and 
hose in one; and 
a cap or cowl of 
gay colours fur- 
nished withbells 
and asses' ears, 
or crowned with 
a cock’s comix 
The je.sters at: 
the courts of 
some sovereigns 
w'ere men of lid 
small import- 
ance, and often 
had much influ- ^ 
ence with their 
masters. The 
last jester in this country regularly attached 
to the royal household seems to have been 
Archie Armstrong, the jester of James I* 
and Charles I. 

Why, lie is the prince's Jester: a very dull fool. Shak. 

Fe!5te, t\i& Jester, my lord; a fool that the lady 
Olivia's father took much delight in. Shak. 

Jestful (jestTul), a. Given to jesting; full , 
of jokes. 

Jesting - beam (jest'ing-bem), n. A beam , 
introduced for appearance, and not for use. 
Jestingly (jestflng-li), adv. In o, jesting or 
jocose manner ; not in earnest. 

Jesting-stock (jest'ing-stok), n. A laugh- 
ing-stock; a butt of ridicule. 

Jest-monger (jest'mung-ger), n. A habi- 
tual jester or retailer of jests. 

Some witlings and Jesi-ntonsers still remain 
For fools to laugh at. JJ. BctiUie. 

Jesuate (jezffi-at), n. See Hieronimian. 
Jesuit (jez'u-it), n. 1. One of a religious 
order founded by Ignatius Loyola in the 
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sixteenth century. The Jesuits form the 
most celebrated of all the llonum Catholic 
religious orders; they have ever since their 
origin been one of the main bulwarks of the 
Church of Eoiue, and have exercised im- 
mense^ influence in the destinies of the 
C'hristian world. So formidable and dan- 
gerous was their political inllueiice supposed 
to l)e, even iiiEonian Catholic communities, 
that the troubles occasioned by their pre- 
sence often ended in their expulsion. Thus, 
though the order was founded only in 1536, 
the Jesuits were driven from Erance in 
1504, but recalled in 1605; they were ex- 
pelled from England in 1604, from Venice 
in 1600, from Erance in 1764, from Spain in 
1767, and from Naples in 1768. In 1773 tfie 
order was nominally (and as was sui^posed 
finally) suppressed liy Pope Clement XIV, 
but it was revived in 1814, They have since 
heen expelled from various countries. The 
body is divided into four classes : (1) Pro- 
fessed, who, having passed through all pre- 
paratory stages, which commonly extend 
over ten or twelve years, or even a longer 
period, have solemnly taken the vows, in- 
cluding obedience to the pox)e: (2) Coadju- 
tors, spiritual and temporal; the former, 
who have completed tlieir studies and been 
admitted to holy orders, being designed to 
assist the professed in preaching, teaching, 
&c.; the latter being lay brothers, to whom 
menial ofliees are committed: (3) Scholas- 
tics, who have passed through the novitiate, 
are engaged for a long series of years either 
in pursuing their own studies or in teaching 
in the various schools of the order: (4) No- 
vices, who are engaged for two years ex- 
clusively in spiritual exercises, prayer, me- 
ditation, ascetic reading, or ascetic exer- 
cises, and generally in a course of disciplin- 
ary studies. — 2. [From the Jesuits being 
generally reputed to use art and intrigue 
in promoting or accomplishing their pur- 
poses.] A crafty person; an intriguer. 
Jesuit (jez'ii-it), V. t. To conform to the 
ciples of the Jesuits; to make a Jesuit of, 
Jesnitess (jezTi-it-es), One of an order of 
nuns established on the principles of the 
Jesuits, blit suppressed by Urban VIII. in 
1630. 

Jesuitic, Jesuitical (jez-u-itflk, jez-u-it'ik- 
al), a. 1. Pertaining to the Jesuits or their 
principles and arts,—- 2. Designing; cunning; 
deceitful; prevaricating. 

Though for fashion’s sake called a parliament, yet 
by a Jesuitical sleight not acknowledged, though 
called so. Milton. 

Jesuitically (jez-fi-itTk-al-li), adv. In a 
jesuitical manner; craftily. 

What does the Girondin Lasource see good to do, 
but rise, and jesuitically question and insinuate at 
great length, whether amain accomplice of Duniou- 
riez had not probably been — Danton! Carlyle. 

Jestiitisll(jez'u-it-ish),a. Somewhat jesuitic. 

A.S our English papists .are commonly most Jesuit- 
ish. so our English Jesuit.? are more furious than 
their fellows. HJ. Hall. 

Jesuitism (jez'u-it-izm), n. 1. The arts, prin- 
ciples, and practices of the Jesuits.— 2. Cun- 
ning; deceit; hypocrisy; prevarication; de- 
ceptive practice-s to effect a pm-pose. 
Jesuitocracy (j ez'u-it-ok^T’a-si), w. [E. Jesuit, 
and Gr, kmted, to govern.] Government by 
Jesuits; the whole body of Jesuits in a 
country. 

Jesuitry (jez'u-it-ri), n. The principles and 
practices of the Jesuits; cunning; deceit; 
hypocrisy. Cariy/Ze. 

Jesults’-bark (jez'u-its-bark), n. Perurian 
bark; the bark of certain species of Cin- 
chona. It is so called because it was first 
introduced into Europe by the Jesuits. 
Jesuits ’“drops (jez'u- its -drops), n. pi. 
Friar’s-balsam (which see). 

Jesuits’- nut (jez/u-its-nut), n. A name 
sometimes given to the fruit of Trapa na- 
tans, which contains a farinaceous edible 
kernel resembling that of the chestnut. 
Jesuits’-powder (jez’u-its-pou-der), 7i. Pow- 
dered cinchona-bark. 

Jesus (je'zus), n. [Gr. ISsoiis; Heb. Jeho- 
mah or Joshua, he shall save.] The Son of 
God; the Saviour of men. In the New Tes- 
tament the name lesous, Jesus, is frequently 
conjoined with Chnstos, the Anointed, 
Christ. The form Jem was frequently used 
in the oblique cases, or with the optative 
and imperative moods, or in simple excla- 
mations. 

Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought 

For yesu Christ in glorious Christian field. S/taJi. 


' Jet (jet), n. [Old forms Fr. jaU, 

I jayot; L. and Gr. gagates, tvom Gagai, a 
town and river in Lycia in Asia, where it was 
obtained. It is called in Anglo-Saxon 
and In German.] A solid, dry, black, inflam- 
mable fossil substance, harder than asphalt, 
susceptible of a good polish, and glossy in 
its fraUure, which is conch oidal or undu- 
lating. It is found in beds of lignite or 
brown coal and of cannol coal, being a 
highly compact form of either. It is wrought 
into toys, buttons, and personal ornaments 
of various kinds. 

Jet (jet), n. [Fr, jet, It getto, a throw, a 
cast; Fr. jet d'eau, It. getto d’aeqim, a foun- 
tain, a water-spout; L. jactus, a throwing, 
from jacio, to throw.] 1. A shooting forth 
or spouting ; a sudden rash, as of water from 
a pipe or flame from an oriflce; as, the water 
rushed out with a sudden jet. — 2. That 
which so issues or streams ; as, a strong jet 
of water; a jet of blood.— 3. A channel or 
tube for introducing melted metal into a 
mould.— 4. t Eeach or range; drift; scope. 

Tile true Jet of the argument was to be drawn from 
precedent. " IVyndham. 

Jet (jet), v.i. pret. & pp, jetted; ppr. jetting. 
[Fr. jeter, to throw, from L. jactwre, freq. 
of jacio, to throw. See the noun.] 1. To 
shoot forward ; to shoot out ; to project ; to 
jut; to intrude.— 2. t To strut; to stalk; to 
assuine^i haughty, pompous, or ostentatious 
carriage. 

How he under his advanced plumes I Shak. 
3.t To jerk; to jolt; to be shaken. Wisermn. 
Jet (jet), v.t. pret. & pp. jetted; ppr. jetting. 
To emit; to spout forth. 

A dozen angry modfA^ Jetted steam. Teimyson. 

Jet-black (jet'blak), a. Of the deepest 
black, the colour of jet. 

Jet d’eau (zha do), n. [Fr., a jet of water, 
a fountain.] A stream of water spouting 
from a fountain or pipe, especially from one 
put in a public place for ornament. 

Jetsam, Jetson(jeEsam, jet'snn),??,. [Altered 
from jettison.] In Ima and com, (a) the 
throwing of goods overboard in order to 
lighten a ship’ in a tempest for her preser- 
vation. (6) The goods thus thrown away, 

yeisa^n, is where goods are cast into the sea, and 
there sink and remain under \'i&xex\Jlotsam, is where 
they continue swimming; ligan, is where they are 
sunk in the sea, but tied to a cork or buoy, 

Blackstone, 

Written also Jettison in meaning (a). 
Jetteaut (jet'to), n. [Fr. jet d'eau.] A jet 
d’eau or fountain. Addison. 

Jetteet (jet’te), n. Same as Jetty (which see). 
Jettee (jet'te), n. The fibre of iflarsdctwa 
tenacissima, a small climbing Indian plant 
made into twine, thread, and excellent 
bowstrings. See Maksdbnia. 

Jettert (jet'^r), n. One who jets or struts. 
Jettiaess (jet'ti-nes), n. Quality of being 
jetty; blackness. 

Jettison (jet'ti-son), n. [O.Fr. gettaison, 
from L. jactatio, from jacto, freq. of jacio, 
to throw,] The throwing of goods overboard 
"to relieve a ship; jetsam. See Jetsam. 
Jettison (jet'ti-son), v.t. To throw over- 
board to relieve a ship; to make jetsam or 
jettison of; as, to jettison cargo. 

Jetton (jet'ton), n. [Fr.] A piece of brass, 
or other metal, with a stamp, formerly used 
as a counter in playing cards. 

Jetty (jet'ti), u.i To jut. 

An out-butting or jettie of a house Jetties out 
farther than any other part of the house, Florio. 

Jetty (jet'ti), n. jetUe, ’Flu, jetee, 

from O.Fr. jetter, Ft. jeter, to throw. See 
Jet.] 1. A projecting portion of a building; 
especially a portion that projects so as to 
overhang the wall boiow, as the upper 
stories of timber houses, bay-windows, &c, 

2. A projection of stone, brick, wood, or 
other material (but generally formed of 
piles), affording a convenient place for land- 
ing from and discharging vessels or boats, 
or simply intended as a protection from the 
violence of the waves ; also, a pier of stone 
or other material projecting from the bank 
of a stream obliquely to its course, employed 
either to direct a current on an obstruction 
to be removed, as a bed of sand or gravel, 
or to deflect it from the bank which it tends 
to undermine or otherwise injure. Written 
also sometimes Jutty. 

Jetty (jet'ti), a. Made of jet, or black as 
jet. 

Ail the floods 

In which the futl-fonned maids of Afric lave 
Their limbs. Thomson. 


preserve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke. Shak. Jettyhead (jet'ti-hed), W. A projecting part 
Have mercy, yiTJw /— Soft! I did but dream, Shak. at the outer end of a wliarf; the front of a 


wharf whose side forms one of the cheeks 
of a dock. 

Jeu d’esprit ( zhu des-pre ). [Fr. ] A witti- 
cism; a play of wit. 

Jew (ju), n. [O.Fr. Juis; L. Judmtis, from 
Judixa, so named from Judah, the tribe 
which had the first and largest portion west 
of the Jordan.] A Hebrew or Israelite. 
Jew (ju), v.t. [From the character for sharp- 
ness in bargain-making popularly ascribed 
to the Jews.] To overreach; to cheat; to 
swindle. [Slang.] 

Jew-hush O'u' biish), n. A plant of the genus 
Pedilanthiis, the P. tithymaloides, belong- 
ing to the nat. order Eupliorbiacem. It 
grow.s in the West Indies, and is used in 
decoction, as antisyphilitic, and in cases of 
suppression of the menses. It is also called 
MUlc-plant 

Jewel (ju'el), 7i. [O.Fr. jouel, joiel, joel 
(Ft. joyau), Ft. joyell, joell, It. giojello, a 
jewel, from L.I. jocale, a jewel, from X, 
jocare, to jest, jocus, a jest. There seems 
hardly suilicient reason for deriving it with 
Diez from a L.Tj. gaudiale, a thing to cause 
joy, from L. gaudium, joy, gaudeo, to re- 
joice. ] 1. A personal ornament in which 
precious stones form a principal part.— 2. A 
precious stone,— 3. Anything of exceeding 
value or eminent excellence; anything espe- 
cially dear: often used as a term of endear- 
ment; as, a jewel of a man. 


1 


If solid happiness we prize. 

Within our breasts this jrVwe^Hes, 

And they are fools who roam. Cotton. 


Jewel (ju'el), v.t. pret. & pp. jewelled; ppr. 
jewelling. 1. To dress or adorn with jewels. 
2. To fit or provide with a jewel ; as, to 
jewel that part of the works of a watch in 
which a pivot turns.— 3. To deck or adorn 
as with jewels. 

The long gray tufts, 

Which the goats love, are Jeweil'd thick with dew. , 
Matt. Arnold. 

Jewel-block (ju'el-blok), n. NauL one of 
two small blocks suspended from the ex- 
tremities of a yard-arm to lead the studding- 
sail halyards through. 

Jewel-case ( ju'el-kas), n. A case for hold- 
ing ornaments and jewels. 

Jewel-House, Jewel-office ( jn ' el - lions, 
ju'el-of-fls), n. The place where the royal 
oraair.ents are deposited. 

Jeweller (ju'el-6r), n. One who makes or 
deals in jewels and other ornaments. 
Jewellery (ju'el-6r-i), n. Same asJeioelry. 
Jewel-like (ju'el-lik), a. Brilliant as a 
je’wel. 

My dearest wife was like tliis maid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been; . . , her eyes as jerwel- 
like. 

And cased as richly. Shak. 


Jewelly (ju'el-li), a. Like a jewel; brilliant; 
fine. De Quincey. 

Jewel-office. See Jewel-housk. 

Jewelry ( ju'el-xi), n. l. The trade or occu- 
pation of a jeweller.— 2. Jew’els in general. 
Jewel-weed (ju'el-wed), n. A North Ameri- 
can name for Impatiens fulva and I. pal- 
lida. 

JeweriGjt n. Jewry (which see). Chaucer. 
Jewess (ju'es), n. A Hebrew woman. 
Jewise,t n. [Nom. juise, from L. judicium, 
judgment.] Judgment; punishment. Chau- 
cer, 

Jewish (ju'ish), a. Pertaining to the Jews 
or Hebrews; Israelitish. 

JewisHly (ju'ish-li), adv. In the manner of 
the Jews. 

Jewishness (ju'ish-nes), n. The condition 
of being Jewish ; the manners, customs, or 
rites of the Jews. 

Jewismt (ju'izm), n. The religious system 
of the Jews; Judaism. 

These superstitions fetch’d from Paganism or yew- 
ism, Milton. 

Jewry (ju'ri), n. Judiea; also, a city quarter 
inhabited by Jews, whence the name of a 
street in Loudon. * The sepulchre in stub- 
born Jaw ry.’ Bhak, 

There was in Acy, in. a great citee, 

Amonges Cristen folk a yewerye. Chaucer 

Jews’-ear (juz'er), The popular nam e of 
a fungus, Hh'neola {PJxidiaj Auricula-Judoe, 
bearing some resemblance to the human 
ear. 

Jews’-eye, Jewess’-eye (jtiz-i, ju'es-i), 

[A term which arose from the custom of 
torturing Jews with the view of extorting 
money.] Anything very precious or valu- 
able. 

There will come a Christian by 
Will be worth a yetvess' eye. Shak. 
[The proper reading here is Jmes, that is, 
Jew's (proii. in two syllables).] 
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Jews’-frantoceEse (jux/frangk-in-seim), n, 
A resin pbtained from the plant StyraiXi 

Jim^W (juz'harp), n. An instniment of 
musie, whieh, plaeed between the teeth and 
by means of a thin bent metal tongue or 
apring stradc by the finger, gives a souinl 
whieh is increased by the breath, varied in 
pitch by the cavity of the mouth. ^Called 
alsr) Jews*4mmp, and often simply Tnmip. 
Jews -mallow { juz'maMo ), n, A name ap- 
plied to two plants, species of Gorchorus 
(C‘ (MtoHiis and C. mpsulctris), belonging 
to the nat. order Tiliacem. The leaves are 
used in Egypt and Syria as a pot-herb. 
Jews’-pitcB (juz'pieh), n. See Asphalt. 
Jews-stono0‘uz'ston),7i'. The clavated fossil 
spine of a very large egg'Shaped echinus. It 
is a regular figure, oblong and rounded, 
about f inch in length and h inch in diam- 
eter. Its colour is a pale dusky gray, with a 
tinge of duslcy red. 

JeWS'-trUElp (juzTrump), n. See Jews- 
HAUP. 

Jezebel (Je'ze-bel), n. [From Jezebel, the 
infamous wife of Ahab, king of Israel.] An 
impudent, daring, vicious woman. 

But when she knew my painj 
Saw my first wish her favour to obtain, 

And ask her hand— no sooner was it ask’d. 

Than she, the lovely yasehel, unmasked, Crahbt. 

Jezid (je'zid), 91. One of a sect of religionists 
dwelling in the mountainous country near 
Mosul in Asiatic Turkey, who are said to 
unite the ancient Manicliean belief of that 
distri(it with the doctrines of Mohammedan- 
ism and Zendism. 

Jheel (jel), n. In India, the name given to a 
large pool or sheet of standing water filled 
with rank vegetation. 

Jib (jib), w. [Perhaps, as Wedgwood thinks, 
connected with D, gifpen, to turn suddenly: 
a word used with regard to sails; the mean- 
ing being, the sail that turns from side to 
side of itself.] 1, The foremost sail of a ship, 
being a large stay-sail extended from the | 
outer end of the jih-booui toward the fore- i 
tf)piuast-liead. In sloops it is on the bow- i 
sprit, and extends towards the lower mast- 
head,— 2. The projecting beam or arm of a 
crane from which the pulleys and weights 
are suspended See Crane, 2. 

Jib (jib), v,L Same as Jibe. 

Jib (jib), 9J.1 pret. <& pp. jibbed; ppr. jibbing. 
[perhaps connected mtli the nomi jib 
(which see), Wedgwood adduces also the 
O.Jr. regihber, regimber, to Btart, to kick 
or wince, and Prov, E. jibbg, a gay, frisky 
girl.] To pull against the bit, as a horse; 
to niove restively sidewards or backwards. 
Written also Jvbe. 

Jibber (jib'^r), qi. One who jibs ; a horse 
that jibs. 

Jib-boora (jib'bom), n. A spar which is run 
out from the extremii^r of the bowsprit, 



. stem of Ship,' 

r flr, Bowsprit. A, Jib-booni. e, Plying jib*boom. 
rf, Sprit-sail yard. <?, Martingale. /, Flying jib. 
Jib, h. Fore top-mast staysail, *, Fore staysail, 

and which serves as a continuation of it, 
Beyond this is sometimes extended the 

«j?S^or Gib'ddr), n. In arcA. a door with 
its surface in the same plane as the wall in 
. which it occurs. Jib-doors are intended to 
be concealed, and therefore have no archi- 
traves or finishings round them ; the deals 
' and footbase are carried across them, and 
their surface is pannelled, painted, or pa- 
pered like the rest of the wall. 

Jibe (jib), v.t [See Jib, n.] Naut to shift, 
,a& a fore-and-aft sail, as the wind changes, 
from one side of the vessel to the other, or 


as tlie changing of the course may render it 
necessary. 

Jibe (jib), V. t. Same as Gibe. 

Jibe (jib), v.i. Same as Jib (which see). 
Jiblet-check, Jiblet-cheek (jibTet-chek, 
jib'let-chek), n. See Giblet-cheok. 
Jiboya <ji-boi'a), n. An American serpent 
of the largest kind. Goldsmith. 

Jichajog, Jigjog (jik'a-jog, jig'jog), n. [A 
cant word from jog.} A shake; a push; a 
jolting motion. 

He would Lave made you .such ajickajo^f i’ the 
booths, you should ha’ tliought an earthcfualce had 
been i’ the fait. B. yo7ison. 

Jiffy (j’if^fi)j Jb [Pi'ov. E. jiffle, to be restless; 
jU), to turn suddenly.] A moment; an in- 
stant ; as, I shall be with you in a jiffy. 
fColloq.] 

Jig (3ig)j [Probably from O.Fr. gigue, gige, 
a stringed instrument, and really the same 
word as gig (which see).] 1. A quick light 
dance.— 2. Alight quick tune or air in |-» 

^ or ^ time, to be found in the 

sonatas or suites of Corelli, Handel, and 
other composers till towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The Ii’isli jig played 
to the dance is a lively tune of two or three 
sections written in time.— 3. Formerly a 
kind of ballad or entertainment in rhyme, 
partly sung and partly recited. 

A jtjy shall be clapped at, and every rhyme 
Praised and applauded. BeauntOiit. 

4. A piece of sport; a trick; a prank. 

And therefore came it that the fleering Scots, 

To England’s higli disgrace, have made ’lihisjig'. 

Oldjilay. 

Jig (jig), pret. & pp. jigged; ppr. jigging. 
To dance a jig; to move with a light jolting 
motion. 

Jig (jig), 1- [With regard to this mean- 
ing compare JlG, n. 4.] To trick or cheat; to 
impose upon; to delude. .Ford.— 2. In min- 
ing, to dress or sort, as ores, by shaking in 
a jigger. 

Jigger (jig'^r), n. l. One who or that which 
jigs; specifically, in mwifny, a man who 
cleans ores by means of a wire-bottom sieve; 
also, a wire-bottom sieve or griddle by which 
ore, s are sep.arated, the heavier substances 
passing through to the lower part of the 
sieve, which is moved up and down in water, 
the lighter remaining in the upper part,— 
2. ffmit. a machine consisting of a rope 
about 6 feet long, with a block at one end 
and a .sheave at the other, used to hold on 
the cable when it is heaved into the ship by 
the revolution of the windlass.— S. A potter’s 
wheel, by which earthenware vessels are 
shaped by a rapid motion,— 4. A small square 
sail on a mast and boom at the stern of a 
boat. 

Jigger (jig'll), 71. [From eUgre.} The com- 
mon name of the chigoe or chigre {Fulex 
penetrans). See Chigoe. 

Jigger-mast (jig'dr-mast), n. The aftmost 
mast of a four-masted ship. 

Jiggisli (jlg'ish), a. Of or pertaining to, re- 
sembling, or suitable to a jig. * A certain 
jiggish noise to which I dance. ' Spectator. 

Jiggle (jig'gl)ir.f. [Freq, fromynlfl'.] To prac- 
tise affected or awkward motions; to wriggle. 

Jiggumbob (jig^um-bob), ti. A trinket or 
jimcrack. [Slang,] 

He rifled all his pokes and fobs 
Ofgimcracks, whims, sxidjiif's'umdobs. Hndibms^ 

« (jig'jog), «. [Eeduplication oi jog.} 
Lug motion; a jog; a push. 

Jigjog (jig'jog), a. Having or pertaining to 
a jolting motion. 

Jlgmaker (jig'mak-er), n. 1. One who makes 
or plays Jigs,— 2. A baUad maker. 

Petrarch was a dunce, Dante a Jig^-niaker, Ford, 

Jihad, Jehad (jbhiidMe-hadO.n. [kx.jiUd,} 
Among Mohammedans, a holy war waged 
against infidels or disbelievers in the prophet. 
Jjfll (jil), n. A young woman ; a sweetheart. 
See Gill, 

JiH (^il), n. [A form of gill} A cup of metal. 

Jillet (jil'et), n. A giddy girl; a gill-flirt. 
[Scotch.] 

brak* his heart at last. Buffts. 

Jill-flirt (jil'fl^rt), n. A light wanton wo- 
man. Written also GUl-ffirt. 
jut (jilt), n, [Contr. from jillet, a dim. of 
jill, a young woman; in Sc. jillet means a 
giddy girl.] 1. A woman who gives her 
lover hopes and capriciously disappoints 
him; a woman who trifles with her lover; a 
flirt; a coquette. 


yf/fjr ruled the state, and statesmen farces writ. 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

Jilt (jilt), v.i. To encourage and then frus- 
trate the hopes of, as a lover; to trick in 
love; to give hopes to and then reject. 

JHt (jilt), v.i. To play the jilt ; to practise 
deception in love and discard lovers; to flirt 
Jimcrack: (jim'krak), ? 1 . Same as Gimerach 
Jimmer (jim'Cr), ti. A gimbal (which see). 
Jimmy (jim'mi), n. Same as Jemmy. 

Jimp (jimp), a. [A form of pwnp.] l. Keat; 
handsome; gimp; elegant of shape, ‘Thy 
waist aaejiinp, thy limbs sae clean,’ Burns. 
2, Short; scanty. [Scotch.] 

Jimp (jimp), adv. Barely; scarcely; jimnlv. 
[Scotch.] 

She had been married to Sir Richard /zmp four 
IF. Scott. 


months. 

Jimply (jimpTi), adv. 1. In a jimp or neat 
manner; neatly.— 2. Barely; scarcely; hardly. 
[Scotch.] 

Jimps (jimps), n. A kind of easy stays. 
Jimpy (jimpT), a. Ileat; jimp. [Scotch.] 
Jimpy (jimp'i), adv. Tightly; neatly. 
[Scotch.] 

Jimson (jim'son), n. In the United States, 
the popular name of the plant Stra- 

rnonium. See Datura. 

Jina, n. and a. See Jain. 

Jingal, Jingall (jin-gaT), n. See Gingal. 
Jingle (jing’glbui pret. & pp. jitngUd; ppr. 
jingling. [Probably imitative. Comp, tinkle, 
G, Jclingeln.} To sound with a tinkling 
metallic sound; to clink, as money, chains, 
or bells. ^Jingling chains.' Bhak. 

Jingle (jing^gl),ut. To cause to give a tink- 
ling metallic sound, as a little bell or as 
pieces of metal. 

The bells Jingled, and the whistle blew. P»pe. 

Jingle (jing'gl), n. l. A rattling or clinking 
sound, as of little bells or pieces of metal. — 
2. Something that jingles; a little bell or 
rattle, — 3. Correspondence of sound in 
rhyme.s, especially when the verses have 
few poetical claims. —4. A covered two- 
wheeled public car used in Cork.— .'>.t p?. St. 
Anthony’s fire. 

Jingo (jing'go), n. [From the Basque Jingo, 
God, according to some authorities.] 1. In 
expletive used as a mild oath, with b?/.— 2. 
A person clamorous for war, or a warlike 
or aggressive policy; originally one of thosu 
who maintained that Britain should acti vely 
support the Turks in the Turco-Eussian 
war of 1877-78: from the words of a song 
then popular. 

We don’t want to fight, but hy jingo if we do, 

We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got 
the money, too. 

[In this sense it takes the plural Jingoes.} 
Jingo (jing'go), a. Belonging or relating 
to the jingoes; as, theyi’u^o policy; jingo 
bluster. See the noun. 

Jink (jingk), v.t. [Perhaps from chink, the 
original meaning being to escape by acliink 
or narrow opening.] To elude; to cheat; to 
trick. [Scotch.] 

Jink (jingk), v.i. To elude a person by mov- 
ing nimbly; to dodge,— jink in, to enter 
any place suddenly, unexpectedly, and clan- 
destinely. [Scotch.] 

Could not ye have let us ken nn ye had wussed till 
hae been present at the ceremony? My lord couldna 
tak’ it weel your coming vcoAJinkmg in, in that 
fashion. SirW, Scott. 

Jink (jingk), n. A quick illusory turn; the 
act of eluding another, [Scotch.]— 
jinks. See under HIGH. 

Jinnee (jin’ne), n, pi. Jinn (jin). [Ar. Tlie 
sing, jinnl or jinnee often takes the form 
genie in English; and tlie pi. jinn is also 
used as a singular.] In Mohammedan myth, 
one of a race of genii, spirits, or demons, 
fabled to have been created some thousands 
of years before Adam, to have supernatural 
powers, to be able to assume various forms, 
and to befriend or work mischief on mam 
kind. They frequently figure in the stories 
told in the Arabian Eights. 

Jippo (jip'pd), n. [Fr. jupe. See J ui^GN.] 
A waistcoat or kind of stays for females. 
Jirklnet (jirikin-et), [Dim. ofier&m.] A 
sort of bodice or substitute for stays, with- 
out whalebone, worn by females. [Scotch.] 
Jis (jis), n. See Gis. 

Jo, Joe (j6),m pi. Joes (joz). [Aformof 
probably derived directly from the Fr. jaie, 
joy.] A sweetheart; a darling. 'John An- 
derson, my jo, John.' Burns. [Scotch.] 
Joar (jo'ar), 71. Same as Uowar. 

Job (job), n. [A form of Prov.E. gob, a lump, 
a portion, 'hence ‘to work by the gob,' to 
work by the piece. Comp, also Prov. E. job- 
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bd, jobhet, a smiiU load.] 1. A piece of work 
tJikfiii on tile occaaioii ; any petty work or 
imdertakinj? at a stated price; anything to 
]>e done, whether of more or lo.ss import- 
ance; as, the carpenter or mason imder- 
tfdces to build a liouso by tlie job,~~2. An 
undertaking with a view to proilt; a public 
transaction done for private proilt ; an 
undertaking set on foot for the purpose 
of some iirivate, unfair, or unreasonable 
emolument or beneiit; something performed 
ostensibly as a part of oificial duty, but 
really for the gain it brings. 

No cheek is known to blush nor heart to throb, 

Save when they lose a question or Pofe, 

— To do the job for one, to kill him. [Slang.] 
Job (job), ».t. pret. & pp. Jobbed; ppr. fob- 
bing. 1. To let out in separate portions, as 
work, among different contractors or work- 
men.— 2. To let out, as horses or carriages 
for hire. — 3. To engage for one's own use for 
hire; as, iiolileraeh generally Job carriage- 
horses in London. 

Then she went to the liveryman from whom she 
jobbed her carriages. I'ketckeray. 

4. To buy in large quantity and sell in 
smaller lots, as a broker from an importer 
of goods; as, to Job cotton; to yob cigars. 

Job (job), v.i 1. To deal in the public stocks; 
to buy and sell as a broker.— 2. 'To work at 
chance work.— 3. To let a horse, carriage, 
and the like, for a sliort time; to hire a 
horse, carriage, &c., for a short time, for 
one’s own use. 

Very few noblemen at present bring their carnage 
horses to town; they nearly all fob, ns it is invariably 
called. Mayheio. 

4. To do work so as to make it subserve one’s 
private ends; to pervert public service to 
private advantage. 

And judges job, and bishops bite the town, 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half-a-crown. 

Pofe. 

Job (job), a. A term applied to a miscellan- 
eous assortment of articles sold together,, 
mid generally with the idea that they are 
sold at a figure considerably under the or- 
dinary trade price. 

Job (job), u.t pret. Sbpp. Jobbed; ppv. Jobbing, 
[0. and Prov. E. job, to strike, hit, or peck; 
probably from the Gelt, gob, mouth. See 
Gob.] 1. To strike or stab with a sharp in- 
strument, L' Estrange.— '2. To drive in a 
sharp-pointed instrument. Moxon. 

Job (job), n. A sudden stab or prick with a 
pointed instrument. [Scotch.] 

Job, Jobe (job), D.t. [From Job, the patri- 
arch, in allusion to the rebukes he received 
from his comforters.] To chide; to repri- 
mand. [Slang.] 

Jobation (job-iVshon), w. [See last art.] A 
.scolding; a long tedious reproof. [Vulgar.] 
Jobber (job'6r), n. 1. One who does small 
jobs; one who works at chance work.— 

One who lets or hires out carriages or 
horses for a time,— 3. One who purchases 
goods from importers and sells to retailers; 
a dealer in public stocks.— 4, One who ren- 
ders the discharge of public duty subservient 
to private ends; an intriguer who tiinis 
public work to his own or his friends’ ad- 
vantage; hence, one who performs low or 
dirty wmik in office, politics, or intrigue. 
Jobber-no wl (job '6r-n6I), n. {O.'E. Joharde, 
a foolish fellow, and noiol, uoK, head or 
top.] A loggerhead; a blockhead. JSudi- 
[Low.] 

Jobbery (job'6r-i), n. Act or practice of 
jobbing; unfair and underhand means used 
to procure some private end; the act of 
turning public matters to private advantage. 

I now come to what are distinct imputations of 
jobbery, asid where that is flourishing or easy no 
system can be other than vicious. Mayketo, 

Jobbing (job'ing), a. A term applied to a 
person who works by the job, that is, exe- 
cutes for a certain hire such pieces of woi'k 
as occasion throws in his way; as, a Jobbing 
gardener, <fcc. 

Job-master (job'mas-t6r), n. One who hires 
or lets out carriages, horses, &c. 

^Why, .sir,’ said ti fab-masier to me, ‘everybody 
jobs now. , . . It’s‘a cheaper and better plan for 
those that must have good horses and handsome 
carriages, Mayheio. 

Job -printer (job'print-6r), A printer 

who does miscellaneous work, as bills, pro- 
grammes, circulars, cards, <&e. 
Job’s-comforter (jobz'kum-fert-er), n. One 
who pretends to sympathize with you in 
trouble, but adds to your affiictions by attri- 
buting them to your own misconduct. 
[Golloq,] 
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JOb’s-tears (jobz'terz), A plant, Cota/ 
Lachryma. See Coix. _ , 

Job-watch (job'woch), n. Same as Hack- 
watch. _ ^ . 

Jocantry f (jiik^ant-ri), n. [From L. jocans, 
Jocantis, ppr. of Jocor, to jest, tvomjocus, a 
jest.] The act or practice of jesting. 

Jockey (joIcT), n. [ A word of doubtful ety- 
mology: ]»y some said to be the northern 
form of Jackey, dim. of J ack, for J ohn (see 
Jack); by others, to be of Gypsy origin, 
from chukni, a whip. See extract under 
JocKEiTSM.] 1. A man whose profession it 
is to ride horses in horse-races.— 2, A dealer 
in horses; one who makes it his business to 
buy and sell horses for gain. — ^3. A clieat ; 
one who deceives or takes undue advantage 
in trade. , , 

Jockey (jok'i), v.t prot. & pp. jockeyed or 
jockied; ppr, jockeying. 1. To play the 
jockey to ; to cheat ; to trick; to deceive in 
trade. 

I see too well by the smile on his face that he 
thinks he has jockied you. J. Baillie. 

2. To jostle by riding against. Johnson.-^- 

3. To conduct, as a bill for the promotion of 
some scheme through the legislature, or to 
jirocure the rejection of, as of an opponent’s 
measme, by equivocal or dishonest means. 

Here’s your railw-ays carried, and your neighbours’ 
railways jockeyed. Dickens. 

Jockey-club (jok'i-klub), n. A club or asso- 
ciation of persons interested in horse-rac- 
ing, &c. 

Jockeyism (jok^-izm), w. Tractice of 
jockeys, 

yockeyism properly means the management of a 
whip, and the word jockey is neither more nor less 
than the term {chukni), slightly modified, by which 
they (the gipsies) designate the formidable whips 
which tliey usually carry, and which are at present 
in general use among horse-trafiickers,under the title 
ofjockey-w'hips. Borrow. 

Jockeyship (joki-ship), n. l. The art or 
practice of riding horses. 

Go flatter Sawney for his jockey shtf. Chatierton. 

2, The character of being a jockey; a jockey ; 
one who bears the character of a jockey. 

Where can at last h\^ jockeyshij retire? Cowjer, 
j0C03lde,t a. Jocund (which see). Chaucer. 
Jocose (jok-osO, [L. ^‘ocosws, from yoczis, 
a joke.] 1 Given to jokes and jesting; 
merry; waggish: said of persons. 

yocose a.nd pleasant with ah atlversary whom they 
%vould choose to treat in a very different manner, 
Shaftesbury. 

2. Containing a joke; sportive; merry; as. 
Jocose or comical airs.— S yn. Jocund, face- 
tious, witty, merry, pleasant, Avaggish, spor- 
tive. 

Jocosely (jok-osTi), ad/o. In a jocose man- 
ner; in jest; for sport or game; waggishly. 
Jocoseness (jok-os'nes), n. The quality of 
being jocose; Avaggery; merriment. 
Joco-serious (jo-ko-se’ri-us), a. Partaking 
of mirth and seriousness. 

Jocosity (jok-osT-ti), n, l. Jocularity; mer- 
riment; Avaggery. 

A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, as well 
as of mirth or joco.sity. Sir T, Browne. 

2. A jocose act or saying; a joke. 

Joctoleg (jok'te-leg), n. [From a famous 
cutler named Jacques de LUge, or James of 
Li^ge.] A large pocket-knife, [Scotch.] 

Alt’ gif the custock’s .sweet or sour, 

AVi’yor*/<4’'j they taste them. Burns. 

Jocular (joku-16r), a. [L. Jocularis, from 
Jocus, a joke.] 1. Given to jesting ; jocose; 
merry; AVaggish: said of persons. —2. Con- 
taining jokes; sportive; not serious; as,: a 
joctiZetr expression or style.— S yn. Jocose, 
facetious, humorous, Avitty, merry, pleasant, 
Avaggish, sportive. 

Jocularity (jok-u-lairi-ti), n. The quality 
of being jocular; merriment; jesting. 
Jocularly (jokii-Br-li), adv. In a jocular 
manner; in jest; for sport or mirth. 
Jocularyt (joku-la-ri), a. Jocular. 
Joculator Cjok'a-Iat-6r), a. [L.] An old name 
for a professional jester. See Juoglek 
Jocuiatory (joku-la-to-ri), a. Droll ; merrily 
said. 

Jocund 0 okund), a. [L. Jocundus, jiLcu7idus; 
connected with a young man; E. 

young,} Merry; lively; cheerful; blithe; 
gleeful; gay; mirthful; airy; sprightly; spor- 
tive ; light-hearted. ‘Eural sports and jo- 
cund strains/ JPiior. 

The sky-liirks sang in. jocund rivalry, mounting 
higher and higher as if they would have beaten their 
wings again.st the sim. Cornhill Mag^ 

Jocundity, Jocundness (jo-kund'i-ti, jok'- 
und-nes), n. State of being jocund or 
merry; gaiety. 
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Jocundly ( jokund-li), ads. In 
manner; merrily; gaily. 

Joe (jo), n. See JO, Johannes. 

Joe, Joey (jo, jol), n. A slang name for a 
groat: so called from Joseph Ilume,_M.I,, 
who strongly recommended the coin for the 
purpose of paying short cab fares. 
Joe-Miller (jo-mil'er), n, [After m- 
Joseph Miller, a comic actor of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, Avhose name 
Avas attached to a jest-hook, which became 
very popular, published in 1139, the. year 
after his death.] An old jest ; a stale joke; 
also, a jest-book- [Golloq.] 

Joe-Millerism (jo-rnim-izm), n. The art 
or practice of making, reciting, or retailing 
jests; the repetition of stale or flat jokes; an 
old jest. , , 

Joe-Millerize (j6-miF6r-iz), s.t. To give a 
jesting or jocular character to; to mingle 
Avitli jokes or jests. 8at. Rev. 

Jog (jog), s,t. pret. & pp. Jogged; ppi'. jogging. 
[Perhaps a form otjag, or allied to Moca?, or 
W. gogi, to shake.] To push or shake Avith 
the elboAv or hand; to give notice or excite 
attention by a slight push. 

Sudden I fogged Ulysses. Poje. 

Jog (jog), s.i. 1. To move by jogs or small 
shocks, like those of a slow trot: in this and 
in the second sense generally followed by 
on. 

So hung his destiny, never to rot, 

AVhile he might still fog on, nnd keep his trot. 

Milton. 

2. To Avalk or travel idly, heavily, orsloAvly; 
to get through life with but little progress. 

Thus they on, still tricking, never thriving. 

Dryden. 

Jog (jog), n. 1. A push; a slight shake; a 
shake or push intended to give notice or 
awaken attention. ‘ To give them by turns 
an invisible Jog. ’ Swift. —% Irregularity of 
motion caused by a stoppage or obstruction. 
‘Penetrates all bodies without the least jtiijf 
or obstruction.’ Glanville.—Z. In mech. a 
square notch, 

Jogelour,t a. A juggler. Chaiicer, 

Jogger 0og'er), n. 1. One Avho jogs orAvalks 
or moves heavily and slowly. ‘FellOAvjo^- 
gers of the plough.' Dryden.— % One Avho 
jogs or gives a sudden push. 

Joggle (jogd), vx pret. & pp. Joggled; ppr. 
joggling. [Freq, of jo^f.] 1. To shake slightly; 
to give a sudden but slight push; to jostle. 

2, In carp, to join or match by jogs or notches 
so as to prevent sliding apart. 

Joggle (jogT), v.i. To push; to shake; to 
totter. 

Joggle (jogT), n. li In arch, the joint of stones 
or other bodies, so constructed as to prevent 
them sliding past each other hy any force 
acting perpendicular to the pressure or 
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Joggle-joints. The last Joggle. 

pressures by Avhich they are held together; 
a joint held in place by means of pieces of 
stone or metal introduced into it.— 2. The 
piece of metal or stone used in such a joint 

Joggle-joint (jog'l-joint), n. Same as 
Joggle, %. 1. 

Joggle-piece (jogT-pes), n. In arch, a truss 
post, Avhose shoulders and sockets are 
formed to receive the loAver end of a brace’ 
or strut. 

Jogi, Jogie ' (jog'i), In the East Indies, 

the name given to a Hindu devotee; a yogi; 
a mendicant. 

Jog-trot (jog'trot), n. iJog and trot] A 
slow motion on horseback ; lienee, a sIoav 
routine mode of performing dailj” duty to 
Avhich one pertinaciously adheres. 

Jog-trot (jog'’trot), (i. Monotonous; easy- 
going; humdrum. 

He had, however, subsided into the jog-trot rou- 
tine which at his instigation I had ahatmoneti. 

Theodore Hook, 

Johannes (jo-hai/ez), n. [Mod. L.; Or. Jo- 
annes, John.] An old Portuguese gold coin 
of the value of ms. : contracted often into 
Joe or Jo. It is named from the figure of 
King John, Avhich it bears. 

Johannisherg ( jo-lian'is-bSrg), n. [From 
the castle of the name near Wiesbaden, 
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wliere vines yielding the wine are 

TJie ihiest ami most expensive of the Xlliui- 

JoSaUHiie (jodian'Ifc), n. A mineral of an 
elnSuid or apple-green colour, a hydrous 
sulphate of the protoxide of uramuni. 

John (jon), n. A proper name, sometinms 
usS hmnorously or in contempt to desig- 
nate aii awlavard rude person. --croAn 5 nfj, 
the spoiiivo collective name of the English 
pconle. first used in Arluithiiots satire I he 
ffistorh of John Bull. It is generally em- 
ployed to convey the idea of an honest, 
blunt, but in the main good-natured cha- 
racter —John Bob, in law in'oceeclmgs, the 
name formerly given to the fictitious lessee 
of the piaintiif in the mixed action of eject- 
ment. He was sometimes called GoodJitle. 
Giie fictitious defendant in this action was 
called iliehard Roe. - 

JohE-apple, n. A sort of apple good for 
spring use when other fruit is spent, as it 
long retains its freshness. 

John-crow Vxature (jon'kro vnrtur). n. 
The local name in Jamaica for the turkey- 
buzzard. .. „ 

Johii-dory (jon-doTi), n. See Doree. 
Johnny (jon'i), n. [Dim. of John.} A fellow; 
a chap; a masher; a dandified young fellow. 
[Slang.l 

Johnny-ca&e (jon'i-kak), n. In America, 
a cake made of maize meal, mixed with 
water, and baked or toasted before a fire; 
also, a cake of Indian meal made variously. 
Johnny-raw (jon4-ra'). A raw beginner; 
a novice; a boor. [Sportive,] 

Johnsonese (jon-son-ez'), n. The style or 
language of Dr. Johnson, or an imitation of 
it; a pompous inflated style, especially 
affecting words of classical origin. 

When he wrote for pubHcation, he (Jolinson) did 
his sentences out of English into ^t?/ifisonese. ' 

Macaulay. 

Johnsonian, (jon-s6'ni-an), >. Eelating to 
Dr. Johnson, his writings or style; long- 
Avorded; pompous. 

Johnsoniamsm, Johnsonism (jon-so'ixi- 
an-izm, jon''son-izm), n, A word or idiom 
peculiar to Dr. Johnson, or a style resem- 
bling his. 

John's-wort (jonz'w^rt), n. See SAiNn 
JOHN’S-WOR'E 

Jola (join), v.t [Fr. joindre^ from L. jun^ere^ 
ju7ictim, to join (whence jimction, co7iju- 

f ,te, &o.); same root as Sla*. yuj,: to join; 

yoke.] 1. To connect or taring together, 
literally or figuratively; to place in contig- 
uity; to couple; to combine; to associate. 

Woe unto them that house to house, that lay 
field to field. Is. v. 8. 

What therefore God imthjoiued together, let not 
man put asunder. Mat, six. 6. 

Thy tuneful voice with numbers/afw. Drydcn. 
Their nature also to thy naturey««. MUtou. 

2. To engage in ; to make one’s self a party 
in ; as, to join battle. ‘To jom their dark 
encounter in mid air.’ Milton. 

Now Jehoshaphat had riches and honour in abun- 
dance, and joined affinity with Ahab. a CU. sviji. x. 
3, To associate or connect one's self with; 
to become connected with; to unite with; to 
enter or become a member of, as a society ; 
to merge in; as, he foimal the army, the 
church, or the society; this river j'oms the 
other. 

We jointly vow to join no other head. Dryden. 

4.t To command; to enjoin. 

They Join their penance, a.s they call it, Tyndale. 
—To join hattle, to engage in battle.— 
To join issue. See Issue. — Syn. To add, con- 
nect, combine, consociate, couple, link, 
annex, attach, unite. 

Join (join), r.l l. To be contiguous, close, 
or in contact; to form a physical union; to 
grow together; to coalesce; to associate; 
as, the two houses join; the bones of the 
skull join; the two rivers join.— 2. To unite 
or become associated with, as in marriage, 
league, confederacy, partnership, society, 
or the like; to confederate; to league; as, 
Horth and South Germany in opposi- 
tion to Bonaparte’s ambitious views. 

Should we again break thy commandments, and 
fozn in aflinity with the people of these abominations? 

. Ezralx. 14. 

Any other may join with him that is injured, and 
assist him in recovering satisfaction. Lccke. 

Z. To meet in hostile encounter; to join 
battle. 

But look you pray, all you that kiss my lady Peace 
at home, tlmt our armies ;bt» not in a hot day. 

S/iaA. 

Jolnaat,! ppr. Joining. Chaucer. 

Joinder (joinkr ‘ 


v.t] 


iklir), [Fr, joindre. See Join, 
1. A joining; conjunction. 


A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confirni’d by mutual joinder of your hands. Shak. 

2. In laio, (a) the coupling or joining of two 
things in suit or action against another. 
(h) The coupling of two or more persons to- 
gether as defendants, (c) The acceptance 
by a party in an action of the challenge laid 
down in 'his adversary’s demurrer or last 
pleading. 

Joine.fy.f. To enjoin. Chaucer. 

Joiner (join'br), n. 1. One who joins. Spe- 
cifically —2. One whose occupation is to con- 
struct things by joining pieces of wood by 
means of glue, framing, or nails; but appro- 
priately and usually, a mechanic who does 
tlie wood-work for the internal and exter- 
nal finishings of houses. See CARPENTRY. 
Joinery (joiu'er-i), n. The art of a joiner; 
the art or practice of framing or joining 
wood-work for the external and internal 
fini.shing of houses, such as doors, sashes, 
shutters, stairs, &c. See Carpentry. 
Join-hand (joinTiand), n. Writing in which 
letters are joined in words, as distinguished 
from wi'iting in single letters. 

Joining (joining), n. A joint 
Joining-hand (jom'mg-hand), n. Same as 
Join-hand (which see). 

Joint (joint), i'Rr. joint, fvom joindre, pp. 
joint, to join. See Join.] 1. The place or 
part ill 'Which two separate things are joined 
or united ; the mode of connection of two 
things with the closely contiguous parts 
connected, the connection being such as 
either to permit motion in the things con- 
nected or not; juncture; articulation; hinge. 

A scaly gauntlet now with Joints of steel, 

Must glove this hand. Shak. 

Specifically, (a) in the joining of two 
or more bones; an articulation, as the elbow, 
the knee, or the Imuckle, (fe) In hot, a node 
or knot ; also, the part between two nodes ; 
an internode ; as, the joint of a cane or of a 
stalk of wheat, (c) In arch, the surface of 
contact between two bodies that are held 
firmly together by means of cement, mortar, 
&c. , or by a superincumbent weight; as, the 
joint between two stones, (d) In rail, the 
place where the ends of two rails meet, or the 
mode in which they are connected, (e) In 
caip. and joinery, the place where or the 
mode in which one piece of timber is con- 
nected with another. Pieces of timber are 
framed and joined to one another most gen- 
erally by mortises and tenons, of wliich there 
are several kinds, and by iron straps and 
bolts. Joints receive various names accord- 
ing to their forms and nses.— A Itmgitudinal 
joint is one in which the common seam runs 
parallel with the fibres of both. —A hutting 
Qvhuti joint is one in which the plane of the 
joint is at right angles to the fibres, and the 
fibres of both pieces in the same straight 
line.— A square jomt is one in which the 
plane of the joint is at right angles to the 
fibres of one piece, and parallel to those of 
the other.— A bevel joint ia a joint in which 
the plane of the joint is parallel to the fibres 
of one piece, and oblique to those of the 
other.— A mitre joint is one in which the 
plane of the joint makes oblique angles with 
both pieces. —Dove-tail joint. See Dove- 
tail.— /Sfci?r/ joiaf. See Scarf. See also 
Mortise, Tenon.— ITnwma? joint, in mech. 
an arrangement by which one part of a 
machine may be made to move freely in 
all directions in relation to another. A 
familiar example is afforded by the well- 
Imown ball-and-socket joint, which consists 
of a solid working into a hollow sphere. A 



Universal Joints (single and double). 

very ingenious contrivance, called from the 
name of the inventor, Hooke’s universal 
joint, is frequently employed for transferring 
the rotation of one axis to another when 
the two are not in the same straight line. 
In fig. 1, the ends of the shafts a and h are 
each formed into a semicircular arc, and j 
connected by means of a cross c. This joint I 


ceases to act when the angle between the 
shafts is less than 140" and the motion trans- 
mitted is variable in proportion as the angle 
diminishes. These disadvantages are cor- 
rected by using the double joint, fig. 2, in 
which two crosses are employed, and con- 
nected by a separate link d.—Oui of jomt, 
dislocated, as when the head of a bone is 
displaced from its socket;hence, figuratively, 
confused; disordered. 

The jaundiced eye ; 

Eye, to which all order festers, all things here are 
out of joint. 7'ennyson, 

2. In geol. a fissure or line of parting in 
rocks at any angle to the plane of stratifica- 



tion. The partings which divide columnar 
basalt into prisms are joints. See Cleavage. 

In regard to joints, they are natural fissures which 
often traverse rocks in straight or well-defined line.s. 
. , . The joints are straight-cut chinks, often slightly 
open, and passing not only througli layers of succes- 
sive deposition but also through balls of limestone 
or other matter. Lyell. 

3. A limb. 

This swain because of liis great limb or Joint slxsTL 
pass Pompey the Great. Shak. 

4. One of the large pieces into which a 
carcass is cut up by the butcher. 

Joint (joint), a. 1. Shared by two or more; 
as, joint property. ‘A joint burden laid 
upon us all.’ Shak.— 2. United in the same 
profession; having an interest in the .same 
thing: used in composition; as, a joint-heir 
or heiress. ™3. United; combined; acting in 
concert; as, a jomt force; joi^it eQorts; joint 
vigour. 

Joint (joint), ut. 1. To form with a joint 
or joints ; to articulate. 

The fingers are jointed together for motion, and 
furnished with several muscles. Ray. 

2. To unite hy a joint or joints ; to prepare 
by straightening, smoothing, or the like, so 
as to fit closely; to fit together ; as, to joint 
pieces of timber. — 3. To unite closely; to 
join. 

The times’s state 

Made friends of iReva, jointing their force ’gainst 
Cjesar. Shak. 

4, To cut or divide into joints or pieces; 
to separate the joints of. 

'Re joints the neck, and with a stroke so strong 
The helm flies off and bears the head along. 

Dryden. 

Joint (joint), v.i. To coalesce as by joints, or 
as parts mutually fitted to one another; as, 
stones cut so as to joint into each other. 
Joint-chair (joint' char), n. In railways, 
the chair which ocem’s at the jointing of 
two rail ends. See under Chair. 

Jointed (joint'ed), p. and a. Provided with 
joints ; formed with knots or nodes ; as, a 
jointed! doll; a jointed stem. , , 

Pointedly (joint'ed-li), adv. In a jointed 
manner ; by joints. 

Jointer (joint'er), n. 1. One who or that 
which joints; specifically, (a) the largest 
plane used by joiners in straightening the 
edges of boards, &c., to be joined together. 
Called also Jointing-plane, (b) In masonry, 
a tool for filling the mortar cracks between 
the courses of bricks or stones.-- 2. In mas- 
mWi a bent piece of iron inserted into a 
wall to strengthen a joint. 

Joint-evil (joint’e-vil), n. Disease of the 
joints; especially, a disease in which the 
joints are rendered conspicuous by their 
prominence. 

Joint-fiat (joint'fi-at), n. In law, a fiat issued 
against two or more trading partners by a 
joint creditor. 

Joint-fir (joint'fer), n. See Gnetaoe.®. 
Joint-heir (joint'ar), n. An heir having a 
joint interest with another. Horn. viii. 17. 
Jointing-plane (joint'ing-plan), n. See 
Jointer, 1 (a). 

Jointing-rule (j oint'ing-rbl),??.. In masminj, 
a straight edge used for guiding the jointer 


, yate, fdr, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tube, tub, bpll; oil, pound; ii, Sc, ab-une; f, Sc. tey. 
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in forming the joints. The object is to 
secure evenness ami accuracy in the face of 
the work. 

Jointly (joint'li), adv. In a joint manner; 
together; unitedly; in concert. 

Jointress (joint'res), n. A woman who has 
a jointure; a dowager. Written also Joint- 
uress. 

Our queen, 

The im^i^viaXjoiHitvss of this xvariike state. 

Joint-stock { joint'stok), n. Stock held in 
Joint-stock company, an associ- 
ation of a number of individuals for the 
purpose of carrying on a specified business 
or undertaking, of which the shares are 
transferable by each owner without the con- 
sent of the other partners. 

Jointstool (joint'stdl), n. A stool consisting 
of parts inserted in each othei*. 

ointstools were then created ; on three legs 
pborne they stood, three legs upholding firm 
A massy slab, in fashion square or round. 

Cowpey. 

Joint-tenancy (joint''ten-an-si), n. In law, a 
tenure of estate hy unity of interest, title, 
time, and possession. 

Joint-tenant (joint'ten-ant), n. In laxo, 
one who holds an estate by joint-tenancy. 
Jointure (joiBit'ur), n. [Fr.j An estate in 
lands or tenements settled on a woman in 
consideration of marriage, and which she is 
to enjoy after her husband's decease. 
Jointure (joint' ur), y.i. pret. «fcpp. joint- 
ured; ppr. jointuring. To settle a jointime 
upon. 

Jointuress (joint'ur-es), n. See Jointress. 
Joint-worm (joint'werm), n. A jointed 
worm ; an intestinal worm of the genus 
Taiiiia; tape-worm. 

In opening a dog the other day, I found this worm. 

. . . Tis the Joint’Wonn which the learned talk of 
so much.— Ay ; the Luntbricus Issius, or vulgarly in 
EiJgltsh the tape-worm. Mrs, CettUivre. 

Joist (joist), n. [O.Fr. giste, Fr. gtte, a bed, 
a place to lie on, L.L. gista, from L. jacitum, 
pp. of jacere, to lie.] In arch, one of the 
pieces of timber to which the boards of a 
lloor or the laths of a ceiling are nailed, and 
which rest on the walls or on girders, and 
sometimes on both. Joists are laid hori- 



1, A A, Joists. B, Floor boards. 2. c. Trimming joist. 
3, D D, Binding joists, e e, Bridging joists. B, Floor 

boards. 

zoiitalljr in parallel equidistant rows. — 
Trimmitig joists, two joists, into which each 
end of a small beam, called a trimmer, is 
framed. See iRmuim.—Brnding joists, the 
joists whicliJorm the principal support of the 
floor, and rmi from wall to v/all.—Bridging 
: joists, those which are bridged on to the 
binding joists, and carry the hooT.—Ceiling 
joists, cross pieces fixed to the binding 
joists midenieath to sustain the lath and 
plaster. 

Joist (joist), ti.t. To fit or furnish with 
joists. 

Joke (jok), TJr. [L. joeus, Fr. jeu, It. 
giuoco, gioco, a jest,] 1. Something said 
for the sake of exciting a laugh; some- 
thing "Witty or sportive; a jest; raillery. 

A college Joke to cure the dumps. Swift. 

2. Something not real, or to no purpose; 
what is not in earnest or actually meant; 
an illusion. 

Inclose whole downs in walls, ’tis all a poke I Poje. 

-~A practical joJce. See under PracticaIj. 
—In joke, in jest; for the sake of raising a 
laugh ; not in earnest ; with no serious in- 
tention. 

Joke (jdk), 2 ;.i pret. <fc pp. joked; ppri 
joking. To jest ; to be merry in words or 
.actions. 


Joke (jdk), v,t. To cast jokes at; to make 
merry with; to rally. 

Joker (jok'er), n, A jester; a merry fellow. 
Jokingly ( jdk'ing-li), adv. In a joking 
manner; in a merry way. 

Jokisk (jok'ish), a. Jocular. 

Oh, dear, how Jokish these gentlemen are. O'Keefe, 

Jole, Joll (jdl), n. 1 , Same as J owl (which 
see).“-2. The beak of a bird; the head of an 
animal, as of a fish. [Provincial.] 

Jole, t Jollt (jol), v.i. To strike the jole or 
head against anything; to clash with viol- 
ence. 

Whose head do you carry upon your sljoulders 
That you Jo/e it so against the post? Sean. & FI. 
Tliey UYAyjoU horns together like any deer in the 
herd. Shirk. 

Jolie,t a. Jolly. — Jolie Robin, the name of 
a dance. Chaucer. 

Jolif,t a. [O.Fr.] Jolly; joyful, Chaitcer. 
Jollification (jol'li-fl-ka"shon), n. A scene 
of merriment, mirth, or festivity; a carouse; 
merry-making. [Colloq.] 

Jollily (jol'li-li), adv. [See Jolly.] In a 
jolly manner; with noisy mirth; with a dis- 
position to noisy mirth. 

The goodly empress/fl/Zf^v inclined 

Is to the welcome bearer wondrous kind. Dryden. 

JoUimentt (jol'li-ment), n. Mirth; merri- 
ment. Spenser. 

JoUiness, Jollity (jol'li-nes, jol'li-ti), n. 
The quality or condition of being jolly; 
noisy mirth; gaiety; merriment; festivity. 

i All now was turned to Jollity and game. Milton. 

He with a proud Jollity commanded him to leave 
that quarrel only for him who was only worthy to 
enter into it. sir P. Sidney. 

Syn. Merriment, mirth, gaiety, festivity, 
hilarity, jovialty. 

Jolly (jol'li), a. [O.Fr. joli, jolif, Fr. joli, gay, 
merry, from the Scand. ; comp. Icel. jdl, Sw. 
and Dan. jul, E. yule, Christmas. See Yule. ] 

1. Merry; gay; lively; full of life and 
mirth; jovial. It exju’esses more life and 
noise than cheerful; as, a jolly troop of 
huntsmen. 

‘ a Jolly place,’ said he, ‘ in times of old I 
But something ails it now; the spot is cursed.’ 

IVordsworth. 

2. Expressing mirth or inspiring it; exciting 
mirth or gaiety. 

And \vith hi.s Jolly pipe delights the groves. Prior, 

3. Of fine appearance; handsome; plump; in 
excellent condition of body. ‘Full jolly 
knight he seemed.’ Spenser. 

The coachman is swelled into Jolly dimensions by 
frequent potations of malt liquors. Irving. 

Jolly, in popular slang, is now used in the 
sense of great ; as, a jolly muff ; and, as an 
adverb, in the sense of very, very much, 
remarkably; as, jolly grom', jolly drunk. 

Oh, Miss P., look herel I’ve got such a Jolly big 
toadstool. Thackeray. 

Jolly-boat (jol'li-hot), n. [Same word as 
yawl; D. jol, Dan. jolie, a yawl, a jolly- 
boat. ] A small clincher-built boat belonging 
to a ship, smaller than a cutter. It is about 
4 feet beam to 12 feet in length, with a bluff 
bow and wide transom. 

Jollykead t (joHi-hed), n. A state of jollity. 
Spenser. 

Jolt (jolt), v.i. [Perhaps connected with 
jole, joli, to strike against.] To shake witli 
short abrupt risings and fallings, as a car- 
riage moving on rough ground. 

He whipped the horses, tiie coach Jolted again. 

Rambler. 

Jolt (jolt), V. t. To Shake with sudden jerks, 
as in a carriage on rough ground, or on a 
high- trotting horse. 

Is it not very unhappy that Lysander must be at- 
tacked and applauded in a wood, and Corinna Jolted 
and commended in a stage-coach? Tatler. 

Jolt (jolt), n. A shock or shake by a sudden 
jerk, as in a carriage. 

The first yafr liad like to have shaken me out, but 
afterwards the motion was easy. Swift. 

Jolter (jolt'Sr), n. One who or that which 
jolts. 

Jolterhead, Jolthead(jolt'6r-hed, jolt'hed), 
n. A head disproportionately large ; hence, 
a dunce; a blockhead. 

He must then have . . . had 0. JoUhead, and so 
there would not have been body and blood enough 
to supply his brain with spirits. Grew. 

Fie on ‘Ca&.o,Joliheadl thou canst not read, 

Joltiligly(jolt'ing-li), ada. In a jolting man- ^ 
ner; so as to jolt or shake. 

Jombre,t ut To jumble. Chaucer. 
Jonathan 0on'a-than), n. [From Jonathan 
Trumbull, an important actor in the revolu- 
tionary struggle in America, At an early 
period of the war when a consultation was 


held during a serious crisis Washington re- 
marked, ‘We must consult brother Jona- 
than,' Trumbull being then governor of Con- 
necticut. This was done, and Trumbull’s 
services were of the highest value. When 
difficulties afterwards arose Washington’s 
saying was frequently repeated, and at last 
became quite proverbial] A sportive col- 
lective name for the inhabitants of the 
llnited States, as Joh?i Bull is for Eng- 
lishmen: sometimes also applied to an indi- 
vidual as a specimen of the class; as, he is 
a regular Jonathan. 

Jongler (jong'gl-6r), -a. l^T. jongleur.l A 
juggler; a jester. Milman. [Rare.] 
Joiiglerie,t ri. Idle talk. Clmucer. See 
Jangle. 

Jonquil, JonquiUe (jon'kwil), a. [Fr. jon- 
quiUa; It, giunchiglia, dim. formed from L, 
juncus, a rush, from the colour and form of 
the plant.] A plant of the genus Narcissus, 
the N. Jonquilla, nat. order Amaryllid- 



Jonquil {Narcisstis fonquilla). 


aceie, one of the sweetest and most elegant 
of its family: called sometimes the Hush- 
leaved Daffodil. The sweet-scented jon- 
quil {N. odorus), a native of the south of 
Europe, is also an ornament of our borders. 
Perfumed water is made from the flowers. 
Jook, v.i. See Jottk. 

Jookery, Jookerie (jpk'ri), n. [See Jouk.] 
Trickery; jugglery. [Scotch.] 

I was so displeased by the Jookerie of the bailie that 
we had no correspondence on public affairs till long 
after. Galt. 

Jookery- pawkery, Jookerie -pawkerie 
(juk'ri-pak'ri), n. [Probably from jouk, and 
0. Sc. pduk, an art or wile. See Pawkie.] 
Trickery ; pawky cunning ; hypocrisy, 
[Scotch,] 

Joram (jo'ram), n. Same as Jontm. 
Jordan, Jorden (jor'dan, joriden), n. [Ori- 
ginally a vessel in which a pilgrim brought 
home Avater from the Jordan.'] l.t A kind 
of pot or vessel formerly used by alchemists, 
in shape not unlike a soda-water bottle, only 
that the neck Avas Avider. Chaucer.— '2. A 
chamber-pot. 

Jorum (jo'rmn), n. [Perhaxis a conniption 
otjordan.] A colloquial term for a bowl or 
drinking vessel Avith liquor in it. 

Joseph (jd'zef), n. [Probably in allusion to 
Joseph's coat of many colours.] A riding 
coat or habit for Avomen, with buttons down 
to the skirts, formerly niiich in use. 

Olivia Avould be drawn as an Atnazan, sitting upon 
a bank of flowers, dressed in a green Joseph. 

Goldsmith, 

Joskin (jos'kin), n. [Origin doubtful.] A 
country bumpkin ; a cIoavii ; a yokel. [Slang. ] 
Jossa,t witerj. [Probably from ko and Fr. 
jw, hither.] Come hither ! Chaucer. 
Joss-stick (jos'stik), n. [Chinese joss, a 
deity, and E. sticA:.] In China, a small reed 
covered Avitii the dust of odoriferous Avoods, 
and burned before an idol. 

Jostle (jos'l), v.t pret. & pp, jostled; ppr. 
jostling. [A dim. from joust See Joust,] 
To push against ; to crowd against so as to 
render unsteady; to elboAv ; to hustle. ‘ Y ou 
Aviio RTG jostled in the croAVd of this Avorld,' 
Thackeray. 

Jostle (jos'l), v.i. To hustle; to sluwe 
about as in a crowd. 

Theirs Avas no common party race, 

fostling by dark intrigue for place. Sir IK, Scott. 

Jot (jot), n, [From iota, the smallest letter 
in the Greek alphabet. »See Iota.] An iota; 
a point; a tittle; the least quantity assign- 
able. ‘Noj^ot he moved.' Keats. 

Till heaven and earth pass, one Jot or one tittle 
shall in ho wise pass from the law, till all l>e fulfilled. 

Mat. V. i8. 

Neither Avill they bate 
One^'o? of ceremony. Shnk. 


zh, aaire.—Soe 
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Jot (int). v.t prtife. & pp. jotted; ppr. jottuuj, 
To act down; to make a njeinoraiKluni of. 
Jotter (jot'er), fi. 1. One who makes notes 
or nieniortUnla. —2, Tlie book in which notes 

or inemonuida are made, 

Jottihg (jot'iiii^). «■ 
oniudiim. 

Jongs 6ngz)j n. [I. jugim, 
a yoke.] An instrument of 
punishment formerly used 
in .Scotland, consisting of 
an iron collar which sur- 
ronniied the neck of the 
criminal, and was fastened 
tct a wall or tree by an iron 
chain. 

Jouissance t (zhdds'ims), n, 

(Fr. Joim’safice. ] Enjoy- 
ment; joy; mirth. Spenner. 

Joule, Jook (jbk), v.i. [A 
form of dwefc, to bend the 
head rapidly; or allied to 
€r, zucken, to shrink, in order 
to avoid a blow.] To bend 
down or indhie the body 
forwards with a (iiiick mo- 
tion in order to avoid a stroke or any in- 
jury; to double or turn, as a hare; to dodge. 
[Scotch.] 

I Joui beneatU Misfortune’s blows 

As weel's I may. JSurfis. 

* Jounce t (jouns), v.t. [See Jauitt.] To 
j(jlt; to shake, especially by rough riding. 
Jounce t (jouns), n. A jolt; a shake. 
Journal (jer'nal), n. [Fr., from L. dkir- 
nalis^ diurnal, from dies, a day.] 1. A diai’y; 
an account of daily transactions and events, 
or the book containing such account; any 
record of a series of transactions; as, (a) 
in hook-keeping, a book in which every par- 
ticular article or charge is fairly entered 
under each day’s date, or in groups at longer 
periods. (6) Naut a daily register of the ship’s 
course and distance, the winds, weather, and 
other occiuTences. (c) A newspaper or other 
periodical piibli.shea daily; any publication 
issued at successive periods as materials 
uecunmlate, as a publication containing an 
uecount of inventions, discoveries, and im- 
provements ill arts and sciences, the trans- 
actions of a learned society, or the like, 
(d) In mining, ‘A record of the strata passed 
through in siuking.~2. In ?nac7i. that part 
of shafting which rests in the hearings.— 
8. t A day’s work; a journey. 

In all thy age of jottniais thoxL hast took, 

Sawest thou that p.air became these rites so w’cU? 

S. ypftson. 

Journal tO'^r'nal), a. [See the noun.] Daily; 
(luotidian; diurnal. 

Ere twice the sun hath made his j'out'tta/ greeting, 

Joumalary(jerina-la-ri),a. Daily; diimial. 
*Thej(ytmialai'g histoiy of his adventures.’ 
Warhurton. 

Journal-book (j^rinal-huk), n. A book for 
making daily records. 

Journal-box (jArinai-boks), n. In meek. 
tlie box on which the journal of a shaft, 
axle, or pin bears and moves. It is made 
in two or more parts for convenience in 
opening and adjusting it. 

Journalism (j^rinal-izm),^, l.The keeping of 
a journal. '“^2, The trade or occupation of pub- 
lishing, writing in, or conducting a journal; 
the iniluence exerted by public journals. 
Journalist (j6rinal-ist), n. 1. The muter of 
a journal or diary.— 2. The conductor of or 
writer in a public journal; a newspaper 
editor, correspondent, critic, or reporter. 
Journalistic (Jfir-ual-istTk), a. Tertaining 
to journals or newspapers, or to journalism; 
us, journalUtiG literature. 

Journalize (j^rinal-iz), v.t. pret. pp. jour- 
nalized; ppr. journalizing. To enter in a 
journal an account of, as daily transactions; 
to give the form of a journal to. 

He kept his journal very diligently, but then what 
iivtiz there to j0urrttd!t.eef ^^>hnsm. 

Journalize (jdrinal-iz), v.i. To contribute to 
writing or aid in conducting a journal; as, 
he is engaged in journalizing. 

Joumee,t n. A day’s journey; a day’s work. 
Chaiicer, 

Journey (jdrini), n. [Fr. journ^.e, a day, a 
day's work, a clay’s journey, from L, dhmius, 
daily, from dies, a day.] l.t The work or 
travel of a day.— 2. Travel from one place 
to another; passage; as, a journey from 
Xondon to Paris, or to Rome; a week’s 
jourmy. ’A long journey from the upper 
regions.’ Burnet 

Tourney (jdrini), v.i. To travel from place 
to lilace; to pass from home to a distance. 


Abram going on still toward the south, 
Gen. xii. g. 

Journey-batedt <jer'ni-bat-ed), a. Fatigued 
or worn out with a journey. Shak. 
Journeyer (jerini-6r), n. One who journeys. 
Journeyman (j^r’ni-man), n. Strictly, a 
man hired to work by the day; but in fact, 
any mechanic or workman w2io has served 
liiB apprenticeship, and is so supposed to 
have learned his special occupation. 
Journey- weight (jdr'ni-wiit), n. A term 
applied at the mint to the weight of certain 
parcels of coin, -which were probably con- 
sidered foraieriy as a day’s work. The 
journey-weight of gold i.s 15 troy lbs., which 
in coined into 701 sovereigns, or 1402 half- 
sovereigns. A journey-weight of silver 
weighs GO lbs. troy, and is coined into 792 
crowns, or 15S4half crowns, or 3960 shillings, 
or 7920 sixpences. 

Journey-work ( j 6rini- werk), 7i. W ork d one 
for hire by a mechanic in his proper occu- 
pation. 

Joust ( jbst), n. [0. Fr. juste, jouste, joste, 
jousting. See the verb,] A mock encounter 
on horseback; a combat for sport or for 
exercise, in which the combatants pushed 
with lances and struck with swords, man to ; 
man, in mock fight; a tilt; one of the exer- 
cises at tournaments. Written also Just 

It was a court otjous^s‘ and mimes, 

Where every courtier tried at rhymes. Byron. 

Joust (jbst), V.i. [0. Fr. juster, jouster, joster, 
to tilt; It. giustare, fi’om L. juxta, near to, 
nigh.] 1. ’To engage in mock fight on horse- 
back; totilt. 

All who since, baptized or infidel, 

^ 02 csied in Aspramont and Montalban. Milton. 

2, To push; to drive; to jostle. Written also 
Jmt 

Jouster (jbst'^r), ?i. One who jousts or takes 
part ill a joust 

Joustiug-lielniet (jbsting-hel-met), n. A 
wide, large helmet, made to cover the head 
and neck, and rest upon the shoulders of 
the knight, used in jousts mid tournaments. 

It was decorated with the orle displaying 
his colours and. his crest above that. 

Jove (jov), 71. [D. Jovis, genit of Jupiter, Or. 
Zeus.) 1. The chief divinity of the Romans; 
Jupiter.— 2, The planet Jupiter, 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above 

Why yoz/e\r satellites are less than Pope. 

3, The air or atmosphere, or the god of the 
air, ' 

And ^ove descends in showers of kindly rain. 

Dryden. 

4, t In alchemy, the metal tin. 

Jovial (jo'vi-al), a. [L.L. Jovialis, from 
JupiUr, Jovis, Jupiter. This planet was 
believed to make those born under it of a 
jovial temperament.] 1. Under the influence 
of Jupiter, the planet. 

The fixed stars are astrologically differenced by the 
planets, and esteemed Martial or jovial according 
to the colours whereby they answer these planets. 

Sir T. Bro7U7te. 

2, t In alchemy, of or pertaining to tin.— 

3. Gay; merry ; joyous ; jolly; as, a jovial 
youth; a jovial throng. 

Be bright and Jovial among your guests. Shak, 

His odes are some of them panegyrical, others 
moral, the rest/i)»J:«/ or bacchanalian. Dtyden. 

Stn. Merry, joyous, gay, festive, mirthful, 
gleeful. 

Jbvialist (jo'vi-al-ist), u. One who lives a 
jovial life. 

Joviality (jo-vi-al'i-ti), n. The state or 
ciuality of being jovial; merriment; festivity. 

The first day vapours away in tobacco, feasts^ and 
cilhet Joviality. Sir T. Herbe7d. 

Jovially (jo'vi-al-li), adv. In a jovial man- 
ner; merrily; gaily; with noisy mirth. 
Jovialness (jd ’ vi - al - nes), n. Joviality ; 
noisy mirth; gaiety. 

Jovialty (jo'vi-al-ti), u. Joviality. 
Jovicentric (jo-vi-sen'trxk), a. In astron. 
having relation to Jupiter as a centre. 
Jovinianist (jd-viii"i-an-ist), n. Ecoles. 
a follower of Jovinian, a monk of the fifth 
century, who denied the virginity of Mary. 
Jovis, t n. [See Joye.] Jupiter. Chaucer. 
Jovyt (jb'vx), a. Jovial; gay. thought I 
might be jow.' Beau, it* FI. 

Jow (jou), V.I. [Imitative.] To move from 
side to side; to toll as a bell. [Scotch.] 

Jow (jou), v.t To move; to toll; to ring. 
[Scotch.] 

Jowar (jo’ar), n. in the East Indies, the 
name given to the Indian millet (Sorghum 
vulgare). 

Joweles,t n. pi. Jewels. Chaucar. 

Jowl (jol), n. [A word appearing also in the 
foms jole, joll, choml; from A. Sax. ceoU, 


the cheek, the jaw.] The cheek.— CAceifc M 
jowl, with the cheeks close together, 

Jowlt (jdl). v.t 'To jole; to dash; to throw. 

How the knave Jo7ols it to the g^roimd. Slia/t. 

Jowlopped (jou'lopt), a. In her. same as 
Jelloped. 

Jowlor (joUdr), n. [From having tliick 
joiols. ] A hunting dog, beagle or otfier dog. 
Jowter (joii'ter), n. [A corruption oijolter.] 
One who carries fish about the country on 
horseback for sale; a fish-hawker; a cadger 
Joy (joi), 71. [O.Fr. joye, joie, goie, Fr. joie, 
It. gioja, from L. gaudiu7n, joy, gatidere, to 
rejoice.] 1. The passion or emotion excited 
by the acquisition or expectation of good; 
that excitement of pleasurable feelings 
which is caused by success, good fortune, 
the gratification of desire or some good pos- 
sessed, or by a rational prospect of possess- 
ing what we love or desire; gladness; exul- 
tation; exhilaration of spirits. 

yoy is a delight of the mind, from the considera- 
tion of the present or assured approaching po.ssessioa 
of a good. Locke. 

2. ’The cause of joy or happiness. 

For ye are our glory and jr'ojv. i Thes. it. 20. 

A thing of beauty is a Joy for ever, Keats. 
—HUaodty, Joy. See under Hilamty.-' 
Syn. Gladness, pleasure, delight, happiness 
exultation, transport, felicity, ecstasy, rap 
tiire, bliss, gaiety, mirth, merriment, festiv ; 
ity, hilarity. 

Joy (joi), v.i. To rejoice; to be glad; to exult 
^Joying to feel herself alive.’ Tennyso 7 i. 

I will Joy in the Cod of my salvation, Hab. iii. xS 

Joy (joi), V.t 1. To give joy to; to gladdenj 
to exhilarate. 

Neither pleasure’s art can Joy my spirits. S/nrk. 
My soul was Joyed in vain. Pope. 

2.1 To enjoy; to have or possess with plea- 
sure, or to have pleasure in the possession 
of. See Enjoy. 

And let her/iy' her raveu-colour'd love. Sltak. 
Who might have lived and Joyed immortal bliss, 
Miltim. 

Joyasxce (joi'ans), n. [O.Fr. joiant, joyful." 
Gaiety; festivity; enjoyment; happiness; 
delight. 

Is it a matter of joyance to those wise and sobei 
personages that the government Avhich reared ana 
nurtured them to all their wisdom and sobriety . . 
should be now extinct? Landor. 

For like a god thou art, and on thj'^ way 
Of glory sheddqst, with benignant ray, 

Beauty, and life, andyty^ffwr.? from above. 

Southey. 

Joy-beUs ( joi'belz), n. pi. Bells rung on t 
festive occa-sion. 

Joyful ( joiTgl), a. Ifull of joy ; very glad; 
e.xultmg. 

My soul shall be Joyful in my God. Is. Ixi. lo. 
it has sometimes <5/ before the cause of joy. 

Sad for their loss, but Joyful of our life. Pope. 
Syn. Merry, lively, blithe, gleeful, gay, 
festive, joyops, happy, blLssfui, exulting. 
Joyfully (joFfiTl-li), adv. In a joyful man- 
ner; with joy; gladly. 

Never did men more obey. Dryden. 

Joyfulness (joi'fpl-nes), n. The state of 
being joyful; great gladness; joy. 

Joyless (joiles), a. 1. Destitute of joy; 
wanting joy. 

With downcast eyes they^y/wj victor sat. Dry den. 

It is sometimes followed by qf. * Joyless of 
the grove.’ JDryden.-—2. Giving no joy or 
pleasure. 

A Joyless, dismal, black, and sorrowful issue. Skak. 

Joylessly (JoiTes-li), adv. In a joyless man- 
ner; without joy. 

Joylessness (joiTes-nes), «. State of being 
■joyless. ■ 

Joyous (joFus), a. [O.Fr. joyous, joious; 
Fr, joyeux; from L. gaudiosus, from ga^i- 
dium, joy.] 1. Glad; gay; nieiTy; joyful. 

the birds fresh gales and gentle airs 
whispered it to the woods. Mtiton. 

It sometimes has of before the cause of joy. . 

Andyi 7 j/tf»fj ^our conquest early won. Dryden. 

2, Giving joy. 

Each object of the Joyous scene around 
Vernal delight inspire.^, f. IFartou, 

Syn. Alerry, lively, blithe, gleeful, gay, glad , 
mirthful, sportive, festive, joyful, happy, 
blissful, charming, delightful. 

Joyously (joi’us-li), adv. In a joyous man- 
ner; with joy or gladness. 

Joyousness (joFns-nes), n. The state of 
being joyous. 

Juht (jub), n. A bottle or vessel of some 
kind; a jug. 


Fate, far, fat, fftll; me, met, h^r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; V'. Tc, fey. 
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Juba (ju'ba), n. (L,, a mane.] In the 
long thick*aet hairs which adorn the neck, 
chest, or spine of certain quadrupeds. 

Jubssa (jii-be'a), n. A genus of palms con- 
taining only one species, the coquito (which 


Jube (ju''be), n. A term applied, especially 
in .France, to the rood-loft or gallery in a 
cathedral or chiircli at or over the entrance 
to the choir, from the custom of pronounc- 
ing tile words jit&c Domine l>ened'ieere from 
it in tile service before certain lessons, which 
w'ere .sometimes chanted there. The name 
was also applied to the ambo. 

Jubilant (ju'bi-lant), a. [L. juMlans, See 
Jubilee.] Uttering songs of tiiumph; re- 
joicing; shouting or singing with joy. 

While the briglit pomp ascended jubilant. 


The night-birds all that hour were still, 

But now they are jubilant anew. Coleridge. 


Jubilar t (ju'bil-fir), a. Eclating to or iiav- 
iiig the character of a Jubilee. 

The tenth compleat yeare of our Constantine 
(James L) deserves to be solerane and jubilar. 

Bp. Hall. 

Jubilate (ju-bi-la'te), n, [L., second pers. 
pi. imper. of jtt&iZo, to rejoice, to sing.] The 
third vSunday after Easter: so called because 
in the primitive church divine service was 
commenced ■with the words of the sixty-sixth 
Psalm: ‘lAtMtoSc Deo, omnes terras’— ‘Sing 
to the Lord, all ye lands.’ 

Jubilation (ju-bi-la'slion), n. [Fr. . from L. 
juMlatio. See Jubilee.] The act of declar- 
ing triumph; a rejoicing; a triumph; exul- 
tation. 

Jubilee (ju'bi-le), n. [Fr. jubild; L. juhilmts, 
jubilee, from Heb. yObel, the blast of a 
trumpet, and hence the sabbatical year an- 
nounced by the sound of the trumpet.] 
1, Among the Jews, every fiftieth year, be- 
ing the year following the revolution of 
seven weeks of years, at which time all the 
slaves were liberated, and ail lands which 
had been alienated during the whole period 
reverted to their former owners. This was 
a time of great rejoicing. Hence— 2. A sea- 
son of great public joy and festivity; any 
occasion of rejoicing or joy. 


Joy was then a masculine and a severe thin^; the 
recreation of the judgment, or rejoicing, the jubilee 
of reason. Satdh, 


3. A church solemnity or ceremony cele- 
brated at Eome at stated intervals, origi- 
nally of a hundred years, but now of tweiity- 
ftve, in which the pope grants plenary in- 
dulgence to sinners, or to as many as visit 
the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul at 
Eome. The indulgence is now also obtain- 
able liy attending the stations in villages to 
which later pontiifs have conceded the in- 
dulgence in lieu of going to the Eternal City 

Jucundity (ju-kundd-ti), n. [L. jucunditas, 
from S', sweet, pleasant.] Pleasant- 

ne.ss; agreeableness. 

Judaic, Judaical (jti-da'ik, ju-da'ik-al), a. 
[L. Judaious, from ^hidcea.l Pertaining to 
the Jews. 

Judaically (ju-dalk-al-li), adv. After the 
J ewish manii er. ‘ Celebrati ng their Easter 
judaicalhj.’ Milton. 

Judaism (ju'da-izm),?i, [Fr. judaimne, from 
Judah.} 1. The religious doctrines and 
rites of the Jews, as enjoined in the laws of 
Closes.— 2. Conformity to the Jewish rites 
and ceremonies. 

Judaist (ju'da-ist), oi. An adherent to Ju- 
daism. 

JudaistiC (ju-da-ist'ik), a. Eelating or per- 
taining to Judaism. 

Judaization (j’uTla-iz-a"shon), n. The act 
of judaizing; a conforming to the Jewisli 
religion or ritual. 

Judaize (ju'dii-iz), v.i pret. <fc pp. judaized; 
ppr. judaizing. [Fr. judaiser, from Judah.} 

1. To conform to the religious doctrines and 
rites of the Jews; to affect the manners or 
customs of tlie Jews. 


'They . . . prevailed on. the Galatians tojudaise 
so far as to observe the rites of Moses in various in- 
stances. Milner. 


2, To reason or interpret like a Jew. 

Judaize (juTla-iz), v.t. To bring into con- 
formity with the manners, customs, or rites 
of the Jews ; as, to judaize the Christian 
Sabbath, 

Judaizer (ju'dfi-iz-^r), ^ 2 ,. l. One -who con- 
forms to the religion, customs, manners, 
<feo., of the Jews. —2. One who reasons or 
interprets like a Jew. 

Judas (jii'das), n, [After the false apostle.] 

1. A treacherous person; one who betrays 


under the semblance of friendship.— 2. A 
small trap in a door; a judas-hole. 


There was a judas, or small trap, open in the door 
itself. Sala. 


Judas - CQlOUred ( ju'das-kul-^rd ), a. Eed : 
aiiplied to hair, from the notion that Judas 
had red hair. 

There’s treacliery in that yudas-eo/oured heard, 
Dryden. 

Judas-hole (ju'das-hol), n. A small trap or 
hole in a door made for peeping into a 
chamber without the Imowledge of those 
within it; a judas. 

He kncAv the world as he had seen it through 
judasdioles, chiefly in its foulness and impurity. 

C. Reade. 

Judasly (ju'das-li), adv. Treacherously. 
Tyndall. 

Judas-tree (ju'das-tre), n. A plant of the 
genus Cercis (the 0. Siliquastrum), remark- 
able for the beauty of its rose-coloured 
flowers. It dei-ives its name from a tradi- 
tion that Judas hanged himself on it. It 
belongs to the nat, order Leguminosa3 and 
sub-order Giesalpineie. 

JudCOCk (jud'kok), n. A small snipe, Galli- 
nago galUmda, Called also Jack-snipe. 
Judean (ju-de'an), n. A native or inhabit- 
ant of Judea. 

Judean (jii-de'an), a. Eelating to Judea. 
Judge (juj), n. ['Fr.ji.ige; It. gitidice; L. ju- 
dex, judicis, a judge, from jtis, juris, law 
or right, and dico, to pronounce,] l. A civil 
oificer invested with power to hear and de- 
termine causes, civil and criminal, and to 
administer justice between parties in courts 
lield for the purpose. 

Judges ought to remember that their office is jus 
dicere, not jus dare; to interpret law, and not to 
make law or give law. Bacon. 

2. One who has skill to decide on the merits 
of a question or on the value of anything; 
one who can disceim truth and propriety ; a 
critic ; a connoisseur. 

A man who is no judge of law, may he a good 
judge of poetry or eloquence, or of the merits of a 
painting. Dryden. 

3. In J’etcish hist a chief magistrate vrith 
civil and military powers. The Israelites 
were governed by judges more than 300 
years, and the history of their transactions 
is called the Boole of Jttdges, Hence — 

4. pi. The name of the seventh book of the 
Old Testament. 


Judge (juj), v.i, pret. & j^p. judged; ppr. 
mu. [Fr. ' ” * ’ 


judging, [Fr. juger, L. judico, to judge. Bee 
the noun.] 1. To hear and determine, as in 
causes on trial; to pass sentence; as, he was 
present on the bench but could not judge 
in the case. 

The Lord between me and thee. Gen. xvi. s- 

2, To assume the right to pass judgment 
upon any matter; to sit in judgment. 

It is not ours to judge— far less condemn, JSyrofi. 

3. To compare facts, ideas, or propositions, 
and perceive their agreement or disagree- 
ment, and thus to di.stinguish truth from 
falsehood; to form an opinion; to determine; 
to distinguish. 

Judge not according to the appearance. Jn. vii. 24. 

Judge (juj), v.t. 1 . To hear and determine 
authoritatively, as a ease or controversy 
between parties ; to examine into and de- 
cide. 

Everlasting Fate shall yield 
To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge the strife, 
Milton. 

2. To examine and pass sentence on; to try. 
God shall judge the righteous and the -vvicked. 

Eccl. iii. 17. 

3. To arrogate judicial authority over; to 
assume the right to pass judgment upon; 
to pass severe sentence upon; to be censo- 
rious towards. 

Judge not, that ye be not jitdged. Mat. vii. i. 

4. To esteem; to think; to reckon. 

If ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord. 

Acts xvi. 15. 

Judge-advocate (juj-ad'vo-kat), n. Bee ad- 
\OGATe... 

Judgement (juj^ment), «. Same 0 .^ Judg- 
ment 

Judger (juj'er), n. One who judges or 
passes sentence. 

Judgeship (juj'ship), n. The office of a 
judge. 


Jud^gly (jujflng-li), In the manner 
of a judge; judicb ' 


judge; judiciously. 

He declares that this work neither his own minis- 


ters nor any else can discerningly enough or 

' 'ilton. ' 


ingly perforin. “ ~ Mi 

Judgment Cjuj'ment), n. [Fr. jvgement.} 
1, Tlie act of judging: (a) the act or process 
of the mind, in comparing its ideas, to 


And their agreement or disagreement and 
to ascertain truth; (b) the process of exam- 
ining facts and arguments to ascertain pro- 
Iiriety and justice ; (c) the process of exam- 
ining the relations between one proposition 
and another; (<f) the administration of jus- 
tice and the passing of sentence. ‘ A Daniel 
como to judgment* Shale. — 2. The act or 
faculty of judging truly, wisely, or skilfully; 
good sense ; discernment ; understanding. 

You have good in horsemanship. Shak. 

3. The faculty of the mind by which man is 
enabled to compare ideas and ascei'taiii the 
relations of terms and propositions; inlogie, 
the second of the three logical opei'ations 
of the mind. It consists in comparing toge- 
ther two of the simple no tionswliich are the 
subjects of simple appreliension, and pro- 
nouncing that they agree or disagree with 
each other. Hence judgment is either af- 
firmative or negative, and the subjects of 
judgment are propositions which are ex- 
pressions of the agreement or disagreement 
of one term with another. —4, A determina- 
tion of the mind, formed from comparing 
the relations of ideas, or the comparison of 
facts and arguments; as, in the formation of 
our j-ndy/n elite we should be careful to weigh 
and compare all the facts connected with 
the subject. Speciftcally, in logic, an ailirma- 
tion of some kind or other, an mow is white, 
man is mortal; tfie contrast to judgineiit is 
a mere notion, as white, mortality,— f>. In 
law, the sentence or doom pronounced in 
any cause, civil or criminal, by the judge 
or court by which it is tried.— 6. Opinion; 
notion ; manner of thinking about some- 
thing. 

She, in mY judgment, was as fair as you. Skak. 

7. A calamity regarded as inflicted by God 
for the punishment of sinners. 

We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitableness, 
than to interpret afflictions as punishments and judg~ 
ments; it aggravates the evil to him who sufl'ers, 
when he laolc.s upon himself as the mark of divine 
vengeance. Addison. 

8. In , Scrip, divine dispensations or govern- 
ment ; statute.? or commandments of God. 

How unsearchable are Msjftdg?nents, Rom. xi. 33. 

9. The final trial of the human race, when 
God will decide the fate of every individual, 
and award sentence according to justice. 


He hath reserved , . . unto the judgfnent of the 
great day. Jude 6 . 

One that before the judgment carries poor souls 
to hell. S/ia&. 


—Judgment of God, a tenn formerly applied 
to extraordinary trials oi secret crimes, as 
by arms and single combat, by ordeal, or 
hot ploughshares, &c.; it being imagined 
that God would work miracles to vindicate 
innocence. — Syk. Decision, verdict, sen- 
tence, award, estimate, notion, opinion, 
belief, conclusion, discrimination, penetra- 
tion, discernment, understanding, sagacity, 
intelligence. 

Judgment-day (juj'ment-da), n. In theoi. 
the last day, or clay when final judgment 
will be pronounced on the subjects of Clod’s 
moral government. 


Judgment-debt (juj'ment-det), n. In law, 
a debt secured to the cr< . 


creditor by a judge's, 
order, and in respect of which he can at any 
time attach the debtor’s goods and chattels. 
Such debts have the preference of being paid 
in full, as compared with simple contract 
debts. 

Judgment-hall (juj'ment-hal), u. The hall 
where courts are held. 

Judgment-like (juj'ment-lik), a, A term 
applied to anything supposed to betoken 
divine judgment or displeasure. [Scotch.] 


It would hiive been a judgntent-like thing, had a 

/• T-,--.. V... ....I 


bairn of Doctor Pringle’s been .sacrificed to Tvlolocii, 
like the victitn.s of prelatic idolatry. Galt. 


Judgment-seat (jujhneut-set), n. The seat- 
or bench on which judges sit in court ; a 
court; a tribunal. 

We shall all stand before the Jndgntent'Seat of Christ. 

Rom. xiv. to, 

Judica (ju'di-ka), n. [2d sing, imperat. 
mood of L. jwch'co, to judge.] The fifth 
Sunday of Lent: so named because in the 
primitive church the services of the day 
were begun w'itli the opening words of the- 
forty-third Psalm: \Tudica me, Domine’ — 
‘Judge me, O Lord.’ 

Judicable (ju'di-ka-bl), a. Capable of being 
tried or decided. 


Pride is soon discernable, but not ea%\\Y judieabie. 

, : Jer. laylorr ■ 

Judicative (.fu'dik-at-iv), a. Having iiower 
to judge. ‘The former is but an act of ihe 
judfcatfijc faculty.’ Hammond. 


ch, c/tani; Ch, Sc. loc/t; g,go; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, smy; sh, f/teii; tli, f/dn; w, trig; wh, icMg; zh, azure, -“-See Key. 
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JUJUBE 


Judlcsatory (ju'dik-u-to>ri), a. judicalO' 

to judge, judipis, a 

judge. X Pertaining to tlie passing of judg- 
ment; belonging to the adnimistration of 
Justice; dispensing Justice. 

He who lu-id power to admonish, had also power 
to“§ect in anauthoritatire 

TTid 1 f'fltorv‘fiu'dik'a“to-ri), 1. A court of 
jS^r?tribiinal.-2. idminisfcration of 
justieo. ‘ The supreme court of judicatory. 

jSStSe (jiVdik-a-tiir), »• ffr.] 1 . The 

power of distributing justice by legal trial 
and determination. A court of judicature 
is a court invested with powers to admin- 
ister justice between man and num.-2. A 
court of justice; a judicatory.— 3. t Legality; 
lawfulness, as constituted by statute or 
enactment. 

Our Saviour disputes not here the futitca^ure, for 
that was not his office, but the juoraUty, ^^orce, 

4 Extent of jurisdiction of a judge or court. 
Judicial (ju-di'shal), a. [L. jv4malis, from 
iudicium, judgment.] 1. Pertaining or ap- 
propriate to courts of justice or to a judge 
thereof: as, judioiat power. -2. Practised or 
employed in the administration of justice; 
as, judicial proceedings. — 3. Proceedmg 
from, issued or ordered by, a court of jus- 
tice* as, a judicial determination; a judicial 
writ; ajudicialsale.~-~4. Inflicted as_a penalty 
or in judgment; as, a. judicial punishment. 

Why then should he . . . attempt to throw dis- 
honourable imputations on an ilhistrious name, and 
to apologize fbr Ajudicietl murder? Macaulay. 

5. Enacted by statute or established by con- 
stituted authority. 

It was not a moral, btit a judicial law, and so was 
abrogated ; ... which law the ministry of Christ 
came not to deal with. Milton. 

6. A term often coupled with astrology as 
giving judgments regarding future events. 

See ASTROLOGY.— 7. t Judicious. 

Her iirains a quiver of jests, and she does dart 
them .abroad with that sweet, loose, and judicial 
action. B.jjou^on. 

—Judicial factor, in ScoU law, a factor or 
administrator appointed by the Court of 
Bession (sometimes by the sheriff), on special 
application by petition, setting forth the 
circumstances which render the appoint- 
ment neees.sary. Such factors are usually 
appointed in cases where a father has died 
without a settlement, leaving his children 
in pupillarity, and also where a party has be- 
come incapable of managing his owm affairs. 
—Judicial se^amtion. See Sepaiiaieion. 
Judicially (jd-di'shal-li), adio. In a judicial 
manner; in the forms of legal justice; as, a 
sentence jadffliaZZy declared. . 

Judiciary (ju-di^sM-a-ri), a, [L. judiciarius, 
from judicium, judgment.] 1. Pertaining 
to the courts of judicature or legal’ tribu- 
nals ; judicial. * Judiciary proceeding,’ 
Bp. Burnet.— 2. Pertaining to the predic- 
tion of future events. * Judiciary astro- 
logy.’ HalceinlL See Judicial, 6. 
Judiciary (ju-di’shi-a-ri), That branch 
of government which is concerned in the 
trial and determination of controversies be- 
t^veen parties and of criminal prosecutions; 
the system of courts of justice in a govern- 
ment; the judges taken collectively. 
Judicious (ju-di'shus), a. [Er. judicieux, 
from L. judicium, judgment,] 1. According 
to sound judgment; adapted to obtain a 

f ood end by the best means; well consi- 
ered : said of things ; as, nothing is more 
important to success in the world than a 
application of time, unless it may 
be a judicious expenditure of money. — 
2. Acting according to sound judgment; 
possessing sound judgment; dhected by 
reason and wisdom : said of persons ; as, a 
judicious magistrate; a judicious historian. 
8.+ Belating to a court or the administra- 
tion of justice ; judicial. 

His last offences to us 
Shall hearing. ShaJ?}. 

SYN, Prudent, rational, aviso, discreet, in- 
telligent, skilful, discerning, sagacious. 
Judiciously 0d-dPshus-Ii), adv. In a judi- 
cious manner; with good judgment; Avith 
discretion or wisdom; skilfully. 

has judiciously preferred the sublime 
genius that sometimes errs, to the middling or indif* 
ferent one, which makes few faults, but seldom rises 
to excellence. Dryde7i. 

Judiciousness (ju-di'shus-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being judicious, or of acting or being 
according to sound judgment. 

Juffer (juf^fer), n. In carp, an old name 
. . for a piece of timber 4 or 6 inches square. 


Jugate 


Jug (jug), m [Origin doubtful. Perhaps same 
Avord m O.Kjub, a jug. Wedgwood with 
some probability adduces another origin, 
from Jug or JudgCi an old familiar form of 
Joan or Jenny, the name being jocularly 
given to the A'es.sel, like jack, hluck-jaclc.] 

1, A vessel, usually made of earthenware, 
metal, or glass, of various sizes and shapes, 
and generally provided AVith a handle or 
ear, used for holding and conveying liquors: 
a drinking vessel; a mug; a pitcher; a eAver. 

2. A prison; a jail: often written Stone-jug, 

Gay. [Low.] . _ 

Jug (jug), v.t pret. & pp. jugged; wr. jug^ 
qing. To put in a jug : (a) to cook by put- 
ting into a jug, and this into boiling water; 
to stew in a jugging can ; as, jugged haro. 
(h) To commit to jail; to imprison. [Low.] 
Jug (Jug), n. The sound fancied to resemble 
the note uttered by the nightingale and 
some other birds. 

llerjif£',ju{r,juc, in grief, had such a grace. 

^ * Gascoigne. 

Jug (jug), V.i. pret. & pp. jugged; ppv. jug- 
ging. To emit or pour forth a particular 
sound resembling this word, as certain birds 
do, especially the nightingale. 

Jug (jug), v.i. [Probably another form of 
juke, and perhaps allied to leel. hjiilca, to 
nurse or cheiisli.] To nestle together ; to 
collect in a covey like partridges: sometimes 
used as transitive with reflexive pronoun. 
Juga(ju'ga),n,. iji!. SeeJUGUM.^ , 

Jugal (jirgal), a. [L. jugahs, pertaining to a 
yoke, matrimonial, from L. jugum, a yoke.] 

1. t Pelating to a yoke or to marriage.— 

2. Pertaining to or adjoining the clieek- 
bone; zygomatic; as, the region. 

Jugata(ju-ga''ta),?i.pJ.[L.,conneGted(heads), 
capita being understood.] In nmnis, two 
heads represeatei^upon a medal side by 

_ In 

e pairs'' of leaflets 

in compound leaves. 

Jugated (ju'gat-ed), a. Coupled together. 
Juge,t n. A judge. Chaucer. 

Juggernaut, Juggurnaut (jug'ger-nat),^ 

1. The popular form ot Jaganndtka, the 
famous Hindu idol. See Jaganwatha.— 

2. Anything, as an idea, custom, fashion,: 
and the like, to Avhich one either devotes 
himself or is blindly or rutlilessly sacrificed. 

The men most likely ultimately to ri.se to wealth 
and fame are those wlio do not place their friends 
and families and their own future under that awful 
yicggernattt,a.5tsoti^m\\. Mrs. Riddell, 

3. A blind or ruthless sacriflce. 

Juggle (jug'l), v.i. pret. & pp. juggled; ppr. 
jx^Jgling. [0. 'Fv.jogler, Fr. jongler, It gio- 
colare, from L. jocular, to jest or joke, from 
L. focus, a jest] 1. To play tricks by sleight 
of hand; to amuse and make sport by tricks, 
Avhich make a show of extraordinary powers; 
to conjure.— 2. To practise artifice or impos- 
ture. 

Be i!sss.s^ juggling fiends no more Relieved. Shak. 
Juggle (jugT), ut To deceive by trick or 
artifice. 

Is’t possible the spells of France .should 

Men into such strange mysteries? Shak. 

Juggle (jug’lXti. 1. A trick by legerdemain. 
2, An imposture; a deception. 

Am I to be overawed 

By what I cannot but know 

Is born of the brain? Tennyson, 

Juggler (jug'ler), n, [0. Fr. jugleor, jogleor, 
jongleor, &c.; 'Fv. jongleur; a nasalized form 
from L. ioci<.Za.i5o)*, one Avho jokes. See 
Juggle, v.i.'l One who juggles : {a) one 
who practises or exhibits tricks by sleight 
of hand; one Avho makes sport by tricks of 
extraordinary dexterity. * As nimble jug- 
gZm that deceive the eye.’ Shah. (6) A 
cheat; a deceiver; a tricMsh felloAv. 

O me l you A you canker-blossom! 

You thief of love ! what, have you come by night 
And stolen ray iove’s heart from him ? sTtak. 

Juggleress 0'ugfi6r-es), w. A female who 
practises jugglery. T. If arien. 

Jugglery gugier-i), n. The art or perform- 
ances of a juggler ; legerdemain ; trickery ; 
imposture; deception. 

Jugglingly (jugling-H), adv. In a juggling 
or deceptive manner. 

Juglandacese (jug-lan-da'se-e), ?i. pi. The 
walnut tribe, a nat. order of exogenous plants, 
cliiefiy found in North America; They are 
trees with alternate pinnate stipulate leaves, 
and unisexual flowers, the males in catkins, 
the females in terminal clusters or loose 
racemes. Juglans and Carya are the prin- 
cipal genera. The common Avalnut (Juglans 
regia) is a native of the Levant. Its seed 
is esteemed for its SAveetness and wholesome 


qualities. It abounds in a kind of oil of a 
very drying nature, J. cinerea, the butter- 
nut of North America, is esteemed anthel- 
mintic and cathartic. The timber of all 
the species is valuable for cabinet-makers' 
Avork and similar purposes. Hickory, a very 
elastic and tough Irind of timber, is the 
Avood of Carya alba. See Hiokoby, 
Juglans (jug'laiiz), n. [L. , as if J ovis glans, 
nut of Jupiter: so called because the Avalnut 
Avas consecrated to Jupiter.] A genus of 
trees, the walnuts. See Juglandaceje and 
Walnut. 

Jugular (ju'gu-16r), a. [Fr. jugulaire, L. 
jugulum., the collar-bone, the holloAV part 
of the neck above the collar-bone, from jug, 
root otjimgo, to join.] In anat pertaining 
to the neck or throat— Jugular vein, one 
of the large trunks by Avhich the greater 
part of the blood that has circulated in the 
head, face, and neck is returned to the 
heart. There are two on each side, an exter- 
nal or superficial, and an internal or deeper. 
Jugular (jiVgu-ler). n. 1. A jugular vein. 
See the adjective,— 2, In fc/i. a member of 
the Linnsean order Jugulares. 

Jugulares (jfi-gu-la'rez), n. pi. A section or 
division of fishes, the general character of 



Jug-ulares. 

V, Ventral fin. j. Pectoral fin, 

Avhich is, that the ventral fins are placed an- 
terior to the pectoral. See MAlacoptebygii. 

Jugulate (ju'gu-lat), v.t. pret. & pp. jugu- 
lated; ppr. jugulating. [L. jugulo, jugula- 
f?m,to cutthe throat, to kill, fromjvgulum. 
See Jugular, a. ] To kill by cutting the jugu- 
lar vein; to destroy. Dr. J. Bigelow. [Hare.] 

Jugulator (ju^gu-lat-er), n. A cut-throat or 
murderer, fltare.] 

Jugum (jn'gum), pL JugaCjuM, [L., a 
yoke, a pair of anything, a ridge, ] In hot one 
of the eleAmted portions by which the carpels 
of umbelliferous plants are traversed. 

Juice (jus), [O.E. j'oU’SjFr.^’w.^; L,j?mj?, broth, 
soup, juice. Comp. Skr. yitslia, broth.] The 
sap; the watery part of vegetables, especially 
of fruits; also, the fluid part of animal sub- 
stances. ‘Thejuicc of Egyxit’s grape.’ Shak. 

An animal whose juices are unsound can never be 
nourished. Arbuthnot, 

Juice (jns), v. t. To moisten or provide 
Avith juice. "Dry meat . . . not juiced with 
blood.’ Fuller. 

Juicefu.1 (jusTyl), a. Full of or abounding 
in juice. * They so juiceful Avere. * Drayton. 

Juiceless (juafies), a. Destitute of juice; 
dry; without moisture. 

Juiciuess (jus"i-nes), n. The state of being 
juicy or of abounding with j nice ; succulence 
in plants. 

Juicy (jfisi), a. Abounding Avith juice; moist; 
succulent. " Each plant and juiciest gourd.’ 
Milton. 

Juiljt n. The month of Jiily. Chaucer. 

Juise,t n. See Je wise. 

Jujube, Jujub (ju'jfih), ?i. [Fr. jujube, a 
jujube, from L, zizyphum; Glr. zizyphon; 



Jujube {Zizyjhus mJgaris). 


Ar. zituf, the jujube-tree.] 1, The popular 
name of Zizypiiiis, a genus of plants, nat. 
order Eliamnacese. The fruit is pulpy and 
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resembles a small plum. The fruit of SSizy- 
pMis vulgar k ami if. jujuba, natives of the 
Efist Indies, was fi>rmerly used in pectoral 
decoctions, but it is now in little reputation. 
2. A confection made of gum-arabic or gela- 
tine, sweetened and iiavoui’cd so as to re- 
semble the jtibube fruit. 

Juice t (juk), v.i. IGomp. jug, to nestle, and 
Fr. juclier, to roost, to perch, the Walloon 
form of which isjotikt Neither Littrd nor 
Ilrachet suggests any etymology iovjmher.} 
To percih, as birds do. 

Juice(jfilv), v.i. [Same word as Sc. jow/ij (which 
see).] To bend or jerk, as the head. 

Two asses travelled; the one laden with oats, the 
other with money; tlie money-merchant was so proud 
of his trust that he %vent juting and tossing of his 
head. ' L' Estrange. 

Julep (ju'lep), n. [Fr. julep, Ar. juldb, from 
Ter. guldb, rose-water.] 1. A sweet drink; 
a demulcent, acidulous, or mucilaginous 
mixture. 

Here something still like Eden looks; 

Honey in woods.jniej^s in brooks. If. Vaughan. 

Specitically — 2. In pMr. a medicine com- 
posed of some proper liquor and a sirup of 
sugar, of extemporaneous preparation, serv- 
ing as a vehicle to other foi*ms of medicine. 
S. A ITnited States drink composed of spirit- 
uous liquor, as brandy or whisky, sugar, 
pounded ice, and a seasoning of mint. Called 
also Mint-julep. 

Julian (juli-an), a. Pertaining to or de- 
rived from Julius Gve 2 >i\x.— Julian calendar, 
the calendar as adjusted by Julius Ca3sar, 
in which the year was made to consist of 
305 days 6 hours, instead of 365 days.— 
Julimi epoch, the epoch of the commence- 
ment of the Julian calendar, which began 
in the forty-sixth year before Christ,— Jn- 
lian period, a period consisting of 7980 Ju- 
lian years. The number 7980 is formed by 
tlie eontiniml multiplication of the three 
numbers 28, 19, and 15 ; that is, of the cycle 
of the sun, the cycle of the moon, and the 
indiction. The first year of the Christian 
era had 10 for its number in the cycle of 
the sun, 2 in the cycle of the moon, and 
4 in the indiction. Now, the only^ number 
less than 79S0 which, on being divided suc- 
cessively by 28, 19, and 15, leaves the re- 
spective remainders 10, 2, and 4, is 4714. 
Hence the first year of the Christian era 
con'esponded with the year 4714 of the 
Julian period. — Julian year, the year of 
365 days 6 hours, adopted in the Julian 
calendar, and which remained in use until 
superseded by the Gi’egorian year, as estab- 
lished in the reformed or Gregorian calen- 
dar. 

Julianist (ju'li-an-ist), ?i. Eedes. qixq of a 
section of the early Coptic Church, who held 
the Saviour’s body to be incorruptible: so 
called from Julian of Halicarnassus, their 
leader; opposed Severian. 

JulidSB (ju'li-de), n. pi. Same as luUdce 
(which see), 

Jnliform (ju'li-forra), a. In hot. formed like 
a julus, amentum, or catkin. 

Juiis (jufiis), n. A genus of acanthopterygian 
fishes, belonging to the family Cyclolabridoe. 
Several species are found in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, as well as in the tropics; they 
are small fishes, with brilliant colours, and 
have the head void of scales. One species, 
the rainbow - wrasse (J. 'mediterranea or 
'milgaris), has been taken on the Cornwall 
coast. Its colours are particularly brilliant, 
the back greeiiish-blue, the belly silver with 
lilac bands, and a beautiful play of rainbow 
colours on the head. 

Jnlus (ju'lus), n. Same as lulus (which 
see). 

Jilly (ju-K')» The seventh month of the 

year, during which the sun enters the sign 
Leo: so called from Julius, the surname of 
Caius Ccesar, who was born in this month. 
Before that time, this month was called 
Quintilis, or the fifth month, according to 
the old Roman calendar, in which March 
was the first month of the year, 

July-flower (ju-lTflou-Cr), n. Same as Gilly- 
flower. Drayton. 

Jumart (ju'mart), n. [Fr.] The supposed 
offspring of a bull and a mare, ‘ Mules and 
junubrts.’ Locke. 

Jumble (jiim'bl), v.t &> yp. jumbled; 
ypv.jumhUng. \0.'^.jomhTe,jumhre,jumpTe, 
to agitate, to shake together.; akin to jump, 
and to Dan, gwinpe, to jolt,] To mix in 
a , confused mass; to put or throw together 
without order: often followed by together or 
up. 

One may observe how apt fhaLiistoJurndte together 
passages of Scripture. ' Loche, 


ch, o/min; Ch, Sc. locA; g, go', j, iob; 


The reviewer jumhks 7tp hi.s crotchets witli specu- 
lations on ‘ the stake in the country’ argument 

Sat. Rev. 

Jumble (jum'bl), ni. To meet, mix, or unite 
1 in a confused manner. 

I They will all meet taxd jumble together into a per- 

t feet harmony. Swift. 

Jumble (jum'bl), n. 1. Confused mixture, 
mass, or collection without order; disorder; 
confusion. 

What jumble here is made of ecclesiastical reven- 
ues, as if they were .all alienated with equal justice. 

S7vift. 

2. In confectionery, a cake composed of 
flour, sugar, butter, and eggs, flavoured 
with lemon-peel or s^veet almonds. 
Jumblement (jum'bl-meut), n. The act of 
jumbling together or state of being jumbled 
together; confused mixture. Hancock. 
Jumbler (jiim'l)16r), n. One who jumbles 
or mixes things in confusion. 

Jumblingly (jum'bling-li), adv. In a jum- 
bling or confused manner. 

Jumeutt (jiriment), n. [Fr., from L. ju- 
mentum, a beast of burden.] A beast of 
burden; a beast in general. ‘Fitter for 
than men to feed on.' BurUm. 
Jump (jump), v.i. [Akin Dun. gurnpe, Prov. 
G. gumpen, to jolt or jump ; Icel, goppa, to 
jump or skip; E. jumble seems a kind of 
dim.] 1, To throw one’s self in any direction 
by lifting the feet wholly from the ground 
and again alighting upon them ; to leap; to 
spring; to bound. 

Not the worst of the three but Jumps twelve foot 
and a half by the squier. Shah. 

2. To be agitated or shaken; to jolt. 

The noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of the 
prancing horses, and of the jumping chariots. 

Nah. iii. a. 

3. To go along; to agree; to tally; to coin- 
cide: generally followed by %vith. 

In some sort it jtunps with my humour. Shak. 
—To jump at, to embrace or accept with 
eagerness; to catch at; as, I made him an 
offer, and he jumped at it. [Colloq.] 

Jump (jump), a t. 1. To pass by a leap; to pass 
over eagerly or hastily; to sldp over; to 
leap; as", to jump a stream.— 2. t To put to 
stake: to hazard. 

To Jump a body with a dangerous physic 

That’s sure of death without it. Shak. 

3. In smith work, to join by a butt-weld. — 
To jump a claim, in the United States and 
Australia, to endeavour to obtain possession 
of the claim or land which has been taken 
up and occupied by a settler or squatter in 
a new country, the first occupant, by squat- 
ter law and custom, being entitled to the 
first claim on the land. 

Jump (jump), n. 1. The act of jumping; a 
leap; a spring; a bound.— 2. A risk; a ven- 
tm'e; a hazard. 

Our fortune lies upon this jump. Shak. 

3, In geol. a dislocation in a stratum; a 
fault.— 4. In arch, an abrupt rise in a level 
course of brickwork or masonry to accom- 
modate the work to the inequality of the 
ground.— From the jump, from the start or 
beginning. 

Jumpt (jump), Exactly; nicely. 

Thus twice before, and Jump at this dead hour. 

With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 

Shak. 

Jumpt (jump), a. Neat; close; exact; nicely 
fitting. ‘ names.’ B. Jonson. 

Jump (jump), n. [Fr, jupe, a long petti- 
coat or skirt; It. giuhha, from Ar. jubbah, 
a kind of outer garinent.] 1. A jacket or 
loose coat reaching to the thighs, buttoned 
down before, open or sHt tip half way be- 
hind, with sleeves to the wrist.— 2. pi. A sort 
of boddice used instead of stays. 

Bless me, Mr. Carmine, don’t mind my shape this 
bout, for Fm only in Jumps. Foote. 

Jump-coupling (jump/ku-pl-ing), n. In 
mech. see Thimble-couplino. 

Jumper (jumpAr), n. One who or that 
which jumps, (a} A long iron chisel pointed 
with steel used by masons and miners for 
boring holes in stones and rocks, as in cases 
when they are to be split or blasted by an 
explosive. It receives its name from its 
motion when used, (h) A maggot or larva 
of the cheese-fly or Piophila casei. See 
CHEBSE-PiiY. (o) One of a sect of fanatics 
among the Calvinistic Methodists and others 
in Wales, from their violent agitations and 
motions during the time of divine worship, 
(d) In the United States, a rude kind of 
sleigh : usually, a simple box on runners, 
especially on runners which are parts of the 
poles forming the thills, and the middle 
portions of which are made thinner so as 


h, Fr. ton; iig, m, then; th, thin; 


to bend, (e) One who jumps a claim. 
[United States and Australia.] (/) [Comp, 
yump, a jacket] A fur under-jacket. Aetna 
Jumping-deer (jump'ing-der),«. The black- 
tailed deer (Cervus Lewisii), found in the 
United States to the west of the Missis- 
sippi. TT 

Jumping-hare (jump'ing-har), n. See He- 
LABirS. 

Jumping-rat (jump'ing-rat), n. See He- 
lAMYS. 

Jump-seat (jump'set), n. A carriage-seat 
so constructed that it can be used ^ as a 
single or double seat; a carriage having a 
movable seat. 

Jiuup-weld (junip'weld), n. A butt-weld 
(which see). 

Juneacese (jung-ka'se-e), n. pi. The rush 
order, a small natural order of endogenous 
plants, so named from the typical genus 
Juncus. It is principally composed of ob- 
scure herbaceous plants with brown or green 
glumaceouB hexaiidroiis flowers, the per- 
! ianth being in two series, as in LiliaceaJ, but 
calyciuQ instead of petaloid. The embryo 
is ill most Juncacece small and erect from 
the base of the seed, while in Liliace® it is 
very variously placed with regard to the 
hilum, rarely absolutely basal. The order 
forms one of the transitions from complete 
endogens to the imperfect glumaceous form 
of that class. The plants of this order are 
chiefly found in the temperate or colder 
parts of the world. Th ey are stemless herbs, 
or possess a slender, rarely stout, stem, the 
leaves being narrow with striate nerves. 
They ai’e often planted to strengthen sea 
and river walls and embanlonents. Some 
of them, as the common rush, are employed 
for making mats, chair - bottoms, and 
brooms. The pith of several species is used 
for lamp and candle wicks. 

Juncaceous (jung-ka'shus), a. In hot per- 
taining to or resembling the Juncaceoe, or 
those plants of which the rush is the type; 
juncous. 

Juncaginacese (jung - ka - jin-il'se-e), n. pi. 
The arrow-grass order, a small and unim- 
portant natural order of endogenous plants, 
with small, usually greenish, hermaphrodite 
or dimeious flowers in spikes or racemes, 
and narrow sheathing radical leaves, inhab- 
iting marshy places in temperate or cold re- 
gions. The genera Triglochin and Scheuch- 
zeria are reijresented in Britain. 

Juncate t (jung'kat), n. The original form 
of Junket (which see). 

Jtmeite (jun'sit), n. [L. juncus, a rush.] In 
geol a striated, grooved, and tapering rush- 
like fragment of a leaf occurring in the De- 
vonian formation. 

Juncous (jiing'kiis), a. [L. juncosus, from 
juncus, a rush,] Full of rushes; resembling 
rushes; juncaceous, [Rare,] 

Junction (juugk'shon), n. [From L. jmic- 
tio, from jungo. See Join,] 1. The act or 
operation of joining; the state of being 
joined; union; coalition; combination; as, 
the junction of two armies or detachments. 
2, The place or point of union; joint; junc- 
ture; specifically, the place where two or 
more railways meet ; as, Camden Jwicf 'ion. 
Juncture (jungk'tur), n. [L, junctura, from 
jungo, to join, l.f A joining; union; amity, 
‘The juncture of hearts.’ Dikon Basilike. 

2. The line or point at which two bodies are 
joined; a seam ; a joint or articulation,— 

3. A point of time; particularly, a point ren- 
dered critical or important by a concur- 
rence of circumstances. 

In such, n Juncture what can the most plausible 
and refined philosopliy do? Berkeley. 

Juncus (jung’kus),n. [L.] A large and widely 
distributed genus of plants, the type of the 
nat. order Juncaceffi (which see) or rush 
tribe. They have a rigid habit, and small 
greenish or brown flowers, arranged in heads 
or panicles. They inhabit bogs and wet 
places, abounding in the temperate and 
arctic zones. The stems of several species 
are made into mats, and the pith is used for 
lamp and candle wicks. 

Jundie, v.t or i. To jog with the elbow; 
to jostle, [Scotch.] 

June (jun), n. [L. Junius, perhaps after L. 
/uums Brutus, who abolished regal power 
at Rome, or from, some other member of 
this family; in any case from same root as 
junior, L.juvenis, a youth; E. yoting,] The 
sixth month of the year, when the sun eutei’.s 
the sign of Cancer. 

Juneating (jun'at-ing), n. A kind of early 
apple, said to ripen in Jtine; a jenneting. 
June-herry (jim'be-ri), n. [From the fru i t 


w, wig; wh, w/iig; zh, azure.— See Kr.y. 
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ripenin;! in j The service -beixy (winch 
see). ' , 

JimgerniannlacesB (jung-g^r-man hhi - 
se-O), n. pi [In honour of the German bot- 
anist L. Jiw^iermaiiny who died in 1653.]^ A 
group of cryptogams, closely resembling 
mosses, usually regarded as a sub-order of 
Hepaticm, but sometimes classed as a sepa- 
rate natural order. They are distinguished 
by the solitary capsules wiiich for the most 
part split into a definite number of valves, 
anil are filled with a mass of spiral elaters 
and spores. Most of them have distinct 
leaves. Tlie species inhabit the trunks of 
trees or dump earth, in cool moist climates. 
Jungle ( juiig'gl), 71. [Hind, jangal, desert, 
for£t, jungde.]^ Properly an Indian term 
applied to :i desert and uncultivated region 
whether covered wdth wood and dense 
vegetation or not ; a sparsely inhabited re- 
gion ; in English generally applied to laud 
covered with forest-trees, tiiick, impene- 
trable brushwood, or auy coarse, rank, vege- 
tation. 

Tlie operations of the KafSrs have been carried on 
by the occupation of extensive regions, which in 
some places are called jttng-k, in others bush; but in 
reality it is .thickset wood that can be found finy- 
where. Dttkeqf WMmgtqn. 

Jungle-fever (jung'gl-fe-ver), n. A disease 
prevalent in .the East Indies and other 
tropical regions, a severe variety of remit- 
tent fever. It is characterized by the re- 
currence of paroxysms and of cold and hot 
stages. The remissions occur usually in the 
morning and last from eight to twelve hours, 
the fever bein.g most typically developed at 
night. Calleci also Hill-fami'. 

Jungle-fowl (jung'gl-foiil), n. A name given 
to two birds, the one a native of Australia, 
the other of India. The jungle-fowl of Aus- 
tralia is Megapodiu^ iwmvhis. (See Mega- 
pobius.) TJie Indian jungle-fowl is Gallxis 
SonneraUi, the first species of the genus 
Gallus knowm in its wild state to naturalists. 
It is abundant in the higher wooded dis- 
tricts of India, is about equal in size to an 
ordinary domestic fowh but more slender 
and graceful in its fomi; the comb of the 
male is largo, and its margin broken; the 
colours are rich and beautiful; the hackle 
feathers are ornamented by flat horny plates 
of a .golden orange. 

Jungly (jung'gli), a. Of the nature of a 
jungle; consisting of jungles; abounding 
with jungles. 

Juugly-gau (juiig'gli-gou), 71. Bos sylhet- 
aems, a species of ox inhabiting Sylhet aud 
other mountainous parts of the north-east 
of India. It is nearly allied to the gayal 
aud to the common ox, aud has more the 
appearance of some of the Eiu’opean do- 
mesticated breeds of oxen than any of the 
other wild oxen of Asia. 

Junior (jfTni-6r), a. [X., contracted from 
j uvenior, comp, of ??cre7ifs, young. ] 1. Younger; 
not as old as another. It is applied to dis- 
tinguish the younger of two persons beai*- 
ing the same name in one family or town, 
and opposed to seiiior; as, John Smith, 
junior. --2. Lower or younger in standing, 
as in a profession, especially the bar; as, 

Vi. junior counsel ; a junior partner in a com- 
pany. 

Junior (ju'ni-6r), 1. A person younger 

than another. ‘The fools, m.Y juniors by a 
year.’ One of shorter or inferior 

standing in his profession than another, who 
is called his scjifo?’; specifically, said of 
members of the bar. 

He had been retained as Mr. Sergeant Snubbins's 
■.. Junior.-.. ■ ■ Dickens. 

Juniority (ju-ni-or'i-ti), n. The state of 
being junior. 

. JuniorsMp (jfi'ni-6r-ship), State of being 
junior; juniority. 

Juniper (ju'ni-per), a. [L. junipems; Er. 
genihm'G,'] The name of the hm’dy exogenous 
evergreen trees and shrubs of the genus 
Juuiperus, chiefly natives of the northern 
V parts of the world. They belong to the 
nat, order Conifene and the group Gym- 
nospermese, of the sub -class Monouhla- 
mydea*. About twenty species are loiown, 
the most important of which are the J, 
counmunis, J. sabina or savin, J. vh'gini- 
ana, and J. bennudmna, J. communis, or 
common juniper, is a common bush growing 
wild in all the northern parts of Europe, 
and abundant in the mountains of 'Wales, 

. Scotland, and Ireland, and on low ground 
ni the northern parts. The berries require 
two years to come to maturity, when they 
assume a, bliilsh-Mack colour. They are 


used extensively in Holland in the prepar- 
ation of gin, and in medicine as a powerful 
diuretic. When distilled with water they 



Juniper [yunijerits communis). 

yield an essential oil, which is said to be 
the most powerful of all diuretics in doses 
of four drops. J. sabina or savm yields a 
most powerful diuretic, and an oil which is 
a local irritant. J. virginiana and J. her- 
^nudiana are trees; the wood of the latter is 
much used by cabinet-makers, and in the 
manufacture of pencils. 

Juniper-resin (ju'ni-p^r-re-zin), n. Sau- 
darao (which see). 

Junk (jungk), n. [Er. jo7ic,L. juncus, a bul- 
rush, of which ropes were made in early 
ages.] 1. Pieces of old cable or old cordage 
used for making points, gaskets, mats, &c., 
and when untwisted and picked to pieces, 
forming oakum for filling the seams of ships. 
2, Salt beef sux)plied to vessels for long voy- 
ages: so called from its resembling old ropes’ 
ends in hardness and toughness. 

The purser’s7>i«>6 had become tough. Dickens. 

Junk: (jungk), -n. jFi\ jongue, Sp. and Pg. 
junco, said to be from Chinese choiien, a 
vesseX] A flat-bottomed ship used in China 
and Japan, often of large dimensions. It 
has a high forecastle and poop, and ordi- 
narily three masts of considerable height, 
each mast being in one piece. 



Chinese Junk. 

China also, and the Great Atlantis (that you call 
America), which have now but Junks and canons, 
abounded then in tall ships.’ Bacon. 

Junk (jungk), n. [A. form of ehuii'k, chump, 
a logor thick piece; comp. Sc.ytmf, alump.j 
A thick piece; a chunk. 

Junk-bottle (jungk'bot-l), n. A thick strong 
bottle, usually made of stout green glass. 
Junker (yflngk^<5r), n. [O., young noble.] 
A young German noble or squire; specifi- 
cally, a member of the aristocratic party in 
Prussia which came into power under Otho 
von Bismarck -Schonliauaen (Prince Bis- 
marck), when he was appointed prime 
minister, 9th Oct. 1862. 

Junkerite (jungk'6r-it), n. A crystallized 
protocarbonate of iron; spathic iron ore. 
Junket (jung'ket), n. [Formerly written 
juncato, from It. giuncata, cream cheese 
brought to market in fresh rushes, from L, 
ju7icus, a rush; O.Fr, joncade, a delicacy 
made of cream, rose-%vater, and sugar.] 1. A 
sweetmeat; curds mixed with cream, sweet- 
ened and flavoured; hence, any kind of 
delicate food. 

You know there wants at the feast. 

■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ Shak, . 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the/?z»/lwz‘j' eat, Milton. ' 
2. A feast; a gay entertainment of any kind. 


, Fate, fdr, fat, f^ll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpll; 


George, taking outhiswife to a new jaunt or 
every night, was quite pleased with himself as usual 
and swore he was becoming quite a domestic ch.ar- 
acter. Thackeray, 

Junket (jungket), v.i. To feast; to banquet: 
to take part in a gay entertainment. 

Job’s chMrenJnnketed and feasted together often. 

South, ’ 

Junket (jungket), v.t. To entertain; to 
feast. 

The good woman took my lodgings over niy head, 
and was in such a hurry to junket her neighbours 
M. U'aljole. 

Junketing (jungfleet-ing), 7i. A private feast 
or entertainment; a junket. 

All those snog Juftkeiings and public gormandiz- 
ings for which the ancient magistrates were eoually 
famous with their modern successors. ■ 

Washington Irving. 

Junk-ring (jungkring), n. In steain-engines, 
a ring fitting in a groove round a pi.ston to 
keep it steam-tight. It is screwed down 
upon and confines the packing of the piston 
Juno (juTio), n. [L.] 1. The highest and 
most powerful divinity of the Latin races in 
Italy, next to Jupiter, of whom she was 



Juno, from the Capitoline Museum. 


the sister and wife, the equivalent of the 
Greek Hera. She was the queen of heaven, 
and under the name of Regina (queen) was 
worshipped in Italy at an early period. She 
bore the same relation to women that Jupi- 
ter did to men. She was regarded as the 
special protectress of whatever was con- 
nected with mamage, and females from 
birth to death had her as a tutelary genius. 
She was also the guardian of the national 
finances, aud a temple, which contained* 
the mint, was erected to her under the name 
of Juno Moneta on the Capitoline. —2. In 
astron. one of the small planets or asteroids 
which circulate between the ox'bits of Mars 
and Jupiter, discovered by Professor Hard- 
ing of Gdttingen in 1804. 

Junta (jun'taX 71. [Sp.] A. meeting; a coun- 
cil; specifically, a grand council of state in 
>Spain. 

Junto (junTo), ti. [Sp. jimta, a meeting or 
council, from L. Jwictus, joined,] A select 
coimcil or assembly, which deliberates in 
secret on any affair of government; a meet- 
ing or collection of men combined for secret 
deliberation and intrigue for party pur- 
poses; a faction; a cabal; as, & junto ot 
ministers. 

The puzzling sons of party next appeared, 

In dark cabals and mighty Juntos met. Thomson. 

—Party, Faction, Cabal, Junto, CaniUna- 
tion. See under Cabal. 

Jupardie, t Jupartie, 1 7i. J eopardy ; dan- 
ger, Chaucer. 

Jupati-palm (jb-pa-te'pam), n, Raphia 
tesdigera, a palm which grows on the rich 
allurial tide-washed soil on the banks of 
the Lower Amazon and Para rivers in Bra- 
zil. It has cylindrical leaf-stalks, which 
measure from 12 to 15 feet in length, and 
are used by the natives for a variety of pur- 
poses, as for the w'alls of houses, baskets, 
boxes, &c. 

Jupe (jup), n. Same as Jupo7i. 

Jupiter (ju'pi-t6r), n. [L., from Jovis pater 
—Jovis for Piavis,., from a root signify- 
ing light, day, heavens (see Ueitv), and 
pater, father.] 1. The supreme deity among 
the Latin races in Italy, the equivalent of 
the Greek Zeus. He received from the Ro- 
mans, whose tutelary deity he was, the titles 
of Optimus Maximus (Best Greatest). Aa 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. iey. 



JirPITBE'S-BEAED 

the ilcity presiding over the sky he was 
consitlered us the originator of uU atmos- 
pheric (ihanges. He was regarded as sn- 
preme in human affairs; he foresaw and 
directed tlie future, and sacrifices were 
offered up to him at the beginning of every 
undertaking in order to propitiate his fav- 
our. He waa likewise believed to be the 
guardian of property, whether of the state 



Jupiter, from an antique staiut:. 

or of individuals. White, the colour of the 
light of day, was sacred to him; hence, 
white aninials were oifered up in sacrifice to 
him, his priests wore white caps, his cliariot 
was represented as drawn by four white 
horses, and the consuls were dressed in white 
upon the occasion of their sacrificing to 
him when tliey entered upon office. He 
is often represented with thunderbolts in 
his hand, and the eagle, his favourite bird, 
is generally jdaced by the side of his 
throne. -— 2, One of the superior planets, 
remarkable for its briglitness. Its mean 
diameteiv is about 85,000 miles; its dis- 
tance from the sun 490,000,000 miles, and 
its period of revolution round the sun a 
little less than twelve years. The disc of 
Jupiter is always observed to be crossed in 
one certain direction by dark bands or belts. 
The planet is accompanied by four moons 
or satellites, which revolve about it nearly 
in the plane of its equator, e.xactly iii the 
same manner as the moon revolves about 
the earth. ~3. The ancient chemical name 
of tin, which was supposed to be under the 
control of the planet Jupiter. 
Jupiter’s-beard (}u'pi-t6rz-berd), n. The 
houseleek {Smnpervwum teotorum). 

Jupon, Juppon (jn-pon'), n. [fr. , tvovajupe, 
Sp. jupou; from Ar.juft- 
hah, a kind of outer /^\ 

garment] Inanc.ar- / \ 

mour, a tight-fitting f/^^1 

miltary garment with- 
out sleeves, worn over 
the firmour, and de- 
scending just below 
the hips. It was fre- o 

quently richly embla- 
zoned and highly orua- / \ 

mented with scolloped / ] P 1 

edges and embroidered 

Some wore a breastplate O 

and a Iighty«/i?«. / \ i 

Dryden. fe 

2. A petticoat. 

Jurjt Jiirre,t ui [A %hMMrfrMM 
form of jur.] To clash; \u /V / In 

to strike with a harsh l\ /\ / H 

noise. Holland, 'V ' / ' ' / I 

Juijt Jurre,t n. A ; jupon. 
crashing collision; a 
harsh -.sounding blow; a crash. Holland. 

Jural (ju'ral), a. [Fr. ; L. jus, juris, law.] 
Pertaining to natural or positive right. 

: By the adjectivey/mr/ we .shall denote that which 
has reference to the doctrine of rights and obli}>’a- 
tions; ns by the adjective ‘moral’ we denote that 
wlilch has reference to the doctrine of duties. 

Whczoelt. 

Jura Limestone (ju'ra llm'ston), n. In [/col 
tlm limestone rocks characteristic of tlie 
Jura mountains between France and Swit- 
zerland, which correspond to the Oolifa of 
British writers. It is composed of lime- 
stones, clays, sand, and sandstone. 




Jurassic (ju-ras'.sik), a. In aeol. of or lie- 
longing to the formation of the Jura moun- 
tains, or Jura limestone, or oolite forma- 
tion. --/wru.s'stc systeyn, the name given by 
continental geologists to what is termed in 
this country the Oolitic system. 

Jurat, (ju'rat, zhli-ra), n, [Fr., from L, w- 
7 'atas, sworn, from jtiro, to swear.] 1. A 
person under oath; specifically, a magistrate 
in some corporations; an alderman, or an 
assistant to a bailiff. 

Jersey has a bailiff and twelve sworn to 

govern the i.sland. Cra:^. 

2. In law, the memorandum of the time when, 
the place where, and the person before 
whom au affidavit is sworn. Wharto7i. 
Juration t (ju-ra'shon), n. In law, the act 
of swearing; the administration of an oath. 
Juratort (ju'rat-er), n. A juror. 

Juratory (ju"ra-to-ri),ft. [Fr. juratoire, from 
L. juro, to swear. ] Of or pertaining to, or 
comprising an oath; as, juratory caution, a 
description of caution in Soots laiv, sonie- 
times offered in a suspension or advocation, 

^ where the complainer is not in circum- 
stances to offer any better. It consists of 
an inventory of his effects, given up upon 
oath, and assigned in security of the sums 
which may he found due in the suspension. 
Jure divino (ju're di-vPno). [L.] By divine 
right. 

Juridic (ju-rid'ik), a. Same as J'uridical. 
Juridical (ju-rid''ik-al), a. [L. juridicus— 
jus, juris, law, and dico, to pronounce.] 

1. Acting in the distribution of justice; per- 
taining to a judge or the administration of 
justice. 

All di-scipline ir, not legal, that is to say ywrfrfzm/, 
but some is personal, some economical, and some 
ecclesiastical. Milion, 

2. Used in courts of law or tribunals of jus- 
tice; in accordance with the laws of the 
country. 

The body corporate of the kingdom, \vl Jitridicat 
construction, never dies. Burke. 

—Juridical days in court on which 
the laws are administered ; days on which 
the court can la^vfully sit. 

Juridically (ju-rid'ik-al-li), adv. In a jurid- 
ical manner; according to forms of law, or 
proceeding’s in tribunals of justice; with 
legal authority. 

Jurinite (jiVrin-it), n. Au ore of titanium 
found in Bauphiiiy, at Tremadoc in Wales, 
and in Arkansas. It is also known as 
Bi'oolcite and Arlcasisite, 

Jurisconsult ( ju'ris-koii-sult ), n. [L. juris 
Gonsultm — jus, juris, and consultus, from 
consulo, to consult.] A master of Homan 
jurisprudence (the civil law); one who gives 
his opinion in cases of law; any one learned 
in jurisprudence; a jurist. 

Jurisdiction (ju-ris-dik'shon), si. [Fr., from 
'L. jm'isLlictio— jus, juris, law, and dictio, 
from dico, to pronounce.] 1. The legal 
power or authority of doing justice in cases 
of complaint ; the power of executing the 
laws and distributing justice; the autliority 
which a court of law or equity has to decide 
matters tliat are litigated or questions that 
are tried before it ; thus, certain suits or 
actions, or the cognizance of certain crimes, 
are within the jurisdiction of a court, 
that is, within the limits of its authority 
or commission.— 2. The power or right of 
governing or legi.slatiiig ; the right of mak- 
ing or enforcing laws; the right of exercis- 
ing authority; as, nations claim exclusive 
jurisdiction on tlie sea, to the extent of a 
’marine league from the mainland or shore. 

3. The district or limit within which power 
may be exercised. Johnson. ■— Appellate 
juristUciion, jurisdiction in cases appealed 
from another court.— Concurrent jurisdic-’ i 
tion, jurisdiction belonging to mbi’e than 
one tribunal. — Original jurisdiction, the 
riglit of determining a cause in the first in- 
stance. 

Jurisdictional (ju-ris-dik'shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to jurisdiction ; as, juHsdictional 
rights. 

Anciently there were no appeals, properly so 
called, or JuidsdictioHallwthQ Church. Eavroio. 

Jurisdictive (ju-ria-dikt'iv), a. Having 
jurisdiction, 

power ia the Church. Milion. 

Jurisprudence (ju-ris-pr5'dens), n. [Fr. 
from L. jurisprudentia—jus, law, and prti- 
dentia, science.] The science of law; the 
knowledge of the hws, customs, and rights 
of men in a state or community, necessary 
for the due administration of justice.— 
General jurisprudence, the science or philo- 


JUEY-BOX 

sophy of positive law, as distinguished from 
2 )arti<yidar jurisprudence, or the knowledge 
of the law of a particular nation.— ifedicat 
jurispi'udence, forensic medicine (which see 
1 under FOKENSIO). . ■ , 

Jurisprudent ( ju-ris-proTlent), a. Under- 
standing law. ‘Puffeiidorf, a very pins- 
prwdeni author.' West. 

Jurisprudent (ju-ris-prb'clent), n. One 
learned in the law; one versed in jurisprii- 

Klosterheiin in particular . . . had been pro- 
nounced by some of the ^rhtjurisprndenis a female 
appanage. Qmncey. 

Jurisprudential (]’u'ris-prd-den"shal), a. 
Pertaining to jurisprudence. Bxig. SteimrU 
Jurist (ju'rist), n. [Fr. juriste; from L. 
juris, law.] A man who professes the 
science of law; one versed_ in the Law, or 
more particularly in the civil law; one who 
writes on the subject of law. 

It has ever been the method of public jurists to 
1 draw a great part of the analogies on which they 
form the law of nations, from the principles of law 
which prevail in civil community. Burke. 

Juristic, Juristical (ju-rist'ik, ju-rist'ik-al), 
a. Helating to a jurist or to jurisprudence. 
Juror (ju'r^r), a. [O.Fr. jureur, a sworn wit- 
ness, from j'urer, to swear. ] One that sei’ves 
on a jury; a juryman : {a) one sworn to de- 
liver the truth on the evidence given him 
concerning any matter in (luestiou or on 
trial. See Jury. (6) One of a body of men 
selected to adjudge prizes, &c., at a public 
exhibition. — Juror's book, a book or list of 
persons qualified to serve on juries, annually 
made out for each county. 

Jurt (yurt), n. Same as Ytirt 
Jury (jfi'ri), n. [0. Fr.yarie, au assize, from 
Fr. jurex', X. juro, to swear. ] 1. A certain num- 
ber of men’ selected according to law, ini- 
paniielled, and sworn to inquire into or to 
determine facts, and to declare the truth 
according to the evidence legally adduced. 
Trial hy jury signifies the determination of 
facts in the administration of civil or crim- 
inal justice by a number of men, generally 
twelve, sworn to decide facts truly accord- 
ing to the evidence produced before fJiein. 
The jiiries at present in use in England 
in the ordinary courts of justice grand- 
juries, petty, petit, or common jxirics, imA 
special juries. Gi'and-juries are exclusi^'-ely 
incident to courts of criminal jurisdiction; 
their office is to examine into charges of 
crimes broiiglit to, them at assizes or ses- 
sions, and if satisfied tliat they arc true, 
or at least that they deserve more parti- 
cular exainiuation, to return a bill of in- 
dictment against the accused, upon which 
he is aftenvard tried by the petty jury. A 
grand-jury must consist of twelve at the 
least, but in practice a greater number 
usually serve, and twelve must always 
1 concur in finding every indictment. Betty 
i or common juides consist of twelve men 
[ only, and are appointed to try all eases both 
civil and criminal. The jury, after the 
I proofs of a cause are summed up, unless the 
1 case be veiy clear, 'withdi’aw from the bar 
i to consider regarding their verdict; and, in 
order to avoid intemperance and causeless 
delay, are kept without drink, fire, or ca ndle, 
unless by permission of the judge, till tliey 
are all unanimously agreed. Special juries 
are used when the causes are of too great 
nicety for the diacrimiuatiou of ordinary 
juries. Every person legally entitled to be 
called an esquire, every person of higher 
degree, as a hanker or mercliaiit, uiid every 
person occupying a private dwelling-house, 
or any premises, or a farm rated on certain 
values specified in 33 & 34 Viet Ixxvii. G, is 
qualified and liable to serve on special juries. 
According to the law of .Scotland, tlie num- 
ber of the jury in criminal cases is fifteen; 
and the majority of that number determine 
what the verdict shall lie. In civil cases, 
and in revenue cases before the Court of 
Exchequer, the number of the jury is twelve, 
aud the jury are not required to be unani- 
mously agreed in their verdict, In all tsases 
of high treason the jury also consists of 
twelve, and their verdict must he unani- 
mous, as in England. In Scotland there is 
no grand-jury. — of jurors. See 

Challenge, 7. — 2. A body of men selected 
to adjudge prizes, &c., at a public exhibi- 
tion. 

Jury (juTi), a. [Perhaps from Pg. ajuda, 
help.] Hmit a term applied to a thing em- 
ployed to serve temporaiily in room of some- 
thing lost; as, aywry-mast; aiu.r?M'udder. 
Jury-box (ju'ri-boks), n. The place in a 
court where the jury sit. 


ch, (j7iain; 6h, Sc. loc7t; 
VoL. II. 


j, yob; fi, Fr. ton; 
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JuiTHian (ju'ri-man), n. One who is im- 
liannelled on a jury, or who serves as a 
juror. 

Tiia huncrry jiitlffes sooji the sentence sim, 

And wr«tcheKh:ui|^thaty?frj//«^r;j may dine, /V/s. 

JuiY-Hiastf (ju'n-mast), n. A mast erected 
in a ship, to supply the place of one carried 
away in a tempest or an engagement, &c. 
Jiiry-proeess (jiYri-pro-ses), n. The writ 
for the summoning of a jury. 

Jury-rigged (jiYri-rigd), a. Nmit. rigged m 
a temporary manner. 

Jury-rudder (ju'ri-rud-cr), n. iVrtMt a tem- 
porary sort of rudder employed in ships, 
■when an accident has befallen the original 
one. , 

Jussel t (jus'sel), n. {From Fr. ^us, U. jus, 
broth.] A dish made of several sorts of 
meat minced together. 

Jussi (jns'si), n. A delicate fibre produced 
in Manilla from some undescribed plant, of 
which dresses, &c. , are made. Siinmonds, 
Just (just), a. [Fr. juste, b. justus, what is 
according to Jus, the rights of man.] 1. Act- 
ing or disposed to act confomably to what 
is right; rendering or disposed to render to 
each one his due; equitable in the distribu- 
■tifni of justice; upright; impartial; fair. 

We know your grace to be a man 
ytis/f and upright. S/ie/i. 

Men are coimnonly so /usf to virtue and goodness 
as to praise it in otliers, even when tliey do not prac- 
tise it in themselves. Titlotson, 

2. Eighteons; blameless; pure; living in 
exact conformity to the divine will. 

There is not a just tna.n upon earth, that doeth 
good, and sinneth not. Eccl. vii. so. 

3. True to promises; faithful; -ah, just to one’s 
word or engagements; frequently with of. 

of thy word, in every thought sincere, Pape. 

4. Conformed to rules or principles of jus- 
tice; conformed to truth; rightful; legiti- 
mate; well-founded; not feigned, forced, or 
invented. 

balimces,./«Jr^^ weights, a fusi ephah, and a 
j){si hill, sliall ye have. Lev. xix. 36, 

Crimes were laid to his charge too many, the least 
whereof being just, had bereaved him of estimation 
and credit. Hooker. 

5. Conformed to fact; exact; accurate; pre- 
cise ; neither too much nor too little ; neither 
more nor less; as, just expressions; just 
images or representations ; a just descrip- 
tion, ‘ A. seven-night.’ SkaJe. * A just 
pound.’ Shale. 

Bring me just notice of tlie numbers dead. Shak. 
Once on atime La Mancha’s knight, they say, 

A certain bard encoimtering on the way, 

Discoursed in terms as Just, with looks as sage, 

As ere could Dennis of the laws o’ the stage. Pope, 

<), Conformed to what is proper or suitable; 
regular ; orderly ; due ; lit. ‘ The war . . . 
ranged in its just array.’ Addison. 

Pleaseth your lordship 

To meet his grace.; w/f distance ’tween our armies. 

„ _ , S/ta/o. 

(. In accordance with justice or equity;' 
equitable; due; merited; as, a just recom- 
pense or reward. — 8. Full ; reacliiug the 
common standard; complete. 

So that once the skirmish was like to have come to 
ay 7#Ji! battle. Knolles. 

He was a comely personage, a little above 
stature. Bacon. 

^Ri{tUeous, Just See under Eighteous. 
Juat (just), 11 . That which is just; justice, 

‘ Strength from truth divided and from just , ' 
Milton. 

Just (just), adv. 1 . Close or closely; near 
or nearly in place; as, he stood just by the 
speaker and heard what he said.— 2. Ex- 
actly or nearly in time; almost; immedi- 
ately; immediately before or after; A%,just at 
that moment he arose and fleci— 3. Exactly; 
nicely ; accurately; as, they remained just 
of the same opinion. 

/ ’Tis vrith our judgments as ourwatches ; none 
Go Just alike, yet each believes his own, Po^e. 
And havingjrW enough, not covet more, 

4. 2^‘arrowly; 'barely; only ; as, he escaped 
without !njiu’y.—i??ii.?jt.s’«, barely; scarcely. 
Just (just), n. See Joust. 

Just (just), u.i. Same as Jowsf. 
Juste-au-corp3 (zliust-6-kor), n. [Fr.] A 
close body-coat, similar to, if not identical 
with the jupon, 

Juste-milieu (zhlist-me-lye), n. [Fr., the 
golden mean.] The true mean ; specifically 
applied to that method of admiDi.stering ' 
government which consists in maintaining ! 
itself by moderation and conciliation he- i 
tween the extreme parties on either side. I 
Justice (jus'tis), n. [Fr., from h.jmtitia, \ 
from iwJus Just,] 1 . The quality of being ! 


just; just conduct; justne.ss: {a) the render- 
ing to every one what is his due; practical 
conformity to the laws and to principles of 
rectitude in conduct; honesty; integrity; up- 
rightness. (6) Conformity to truth and reality; 
fair representation of facts re-specting merit 
or demerit; impartiality; as, in criticisms, 
narrations, history, or discourse, it is a duty 
to do justice to every man, whether friend 
or foe. ( 0 ) Agreeableness to right; rightful- 
ness; as, he proved the justice of his claim. 

2. Just treatment; vindication of right; re- 
quital of desert; merited reward or punish- 
ment. 

Thou shalt have justice at his hands. Shak. 

Examples of Justice must be made for terror to 
same. Bacon. 

If my speech offend a noble heart, 

Thy arm may do tliee Justice. Shak. 

3. A person commissioned to hold courts, 
or to try and decide controversies and ad- 
minister justice to individuals; a judge, 
especially one of a superior court, as in 
the English Supreme Court of Judicature. 
—■Justim of the peace, magistrates specially 
entrusted with the conservation of the 
peace. In Britain they are unpaid magis- 
trates holding their commission from the 
crown, who try offences of a trivial sort, 
and discliarge numerous other functions.— 
Justices of the quorum, justices nominated 
expressly, so that certain business cannot be 
transacted without their presence.— Aord! 
Chief Justice, the title given in England to 
the chief judge or justice of the Queen's 
Bench division of the High Court of Justice, 
who is also ex offtcio one of the judges of 
the Court of Appeal. There are also Chief 
Justices in the Colonies and the U. States,— 
Lord Jusiica- cleric of Scotland, the vice- 
president of the Court of Justiciary, and the 
presiding judge of that court in absence of 
the lord president of the Court of Session. 
He is one of the officers of state for Scot- 
land, and one of the commissioners for 
keeping the Scottish regalia. He is always 
one of the senators of the College of Justice, 
and president of the second division of the 
Court of Session, -^LordJustice~general,t\\c 
highest judge in Scotland, also called the 
Lord President of the Court of Session. For- 
merly the office of justice -general was a 
sinecure and not a judicial one; hut the title 
is now, since 1831, associated with that of 
the lord president.— Xords-ynsifees, persons 
formerly appointed by the sovereign to act 
for a time as his substitute in the supreme 
government, either of the whole kingdom 
or of a part of it. Thus when George 1. 
went abroad in May, 1719, he intrusted the 
government during his absence to tliirteen 
lords-justices, and nineteen lords-justices 
and guardians were also appointed when 
George IV. went to Hanover in 1821, The 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland is a familiar ex- 
ample of a lord-justice.— Jcditfood! or Ved- 
dart justice, a term applied in Scotland to 
the act of executing a prisoner and trying 
Mm afterw'arcls: from Jedburgh, a Scotch 
border town, where many of the border 
raiders were said to have been hanged with- 
out even the formality of a trial. 

We will have Redwood Justice — in haste and 
try at leisure. Sir IV. Scott. 

Justice! (jus'tis), ut. To administer jus- 
tice to. 

The king delivered him to the French king to be 
by him at his pleasure. Hayward, 

Justlceablet (jus'tis-a-bl), a. Liable to ac- 
count in a court of justice. 

Justice Ayre. [See Eyre,] In jS'cofe Zan?, a 
circuit through the kingdom made by the 
lords of justiciary for the distribution of 
justice. 

Justicement t (jus'tis-ment), n. Adminis- 
tration of justice; procedure in courts. 

Justicert (ius'tis-6r), n. An administrator 
of justice. 

O give me cord, or knife, or poison, 

Some uprighty7fj*<r«'/ Skak. 

Justiceship (jus'tis-ship), n. The office or 
iliguity of a justice. 

Justicia (jus-tFshi-a), n. [From J. Justice, 
the name of an eminent horticulturist. ] A 
genus of ornamental flowering plants of the 
nat. order Acanthaceas, growing in damp 
tropical and snb-tropical regions, e.specially 
in India and South Africa. In the genus as 
defined by Linnreiis numerous medicinal 
plants were included, such as J. nasuta, 
now RMnacanthm communis, used in In- 
dia in the treatment of skin diseases, and J. 
(now Andrographis) paniculatit, a well 
known bitter.- They are herbs or shrubs. 


■ Fate, far, fat, %11; me, met, hCr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll; 


with terminal spikes of often handsome 
flowers. 

Justiciable (jus-ti'shi-a-bl), a. Proper to be 
brought before a court of justice. 
Justiciary, Justiciar (jus-ti'shi-a-ri, jus-tF- 
siii-er), n. [L. jusUeiariu.s.] 1, An adminis- 
trator of justice.— 2. An officer instituted by 
William the Conqueror; a lord chief-justice. 
The office of chief justiciary was one of liigli 
importance in the early history of English 
jurisprudence. He presided in the king’s 
court, and in the exchequer, and hi.s autho- 
rity extended ever all other courts. He was 
ex officio regent of the kingdom in the king's 
absence.— 3. t One that boasts of the justice 
of his own act. 

I believe it would be no hard matter to unravel 
and run through most of the pompous austerities and 
fastings of many religious operator-S and splendid 
Jusiicmrzes. South, 

—High Court of Justiciary, the supreme 
criminal tribunal of Scotland. Its judges 
are the lord justice-general, lord justice- 
clerk, and five of the lords of session, ap- 
pointed by patent. Its decisions are final. 
Justicies (jus-ti'si-ez), n. In English laio, a 
writ directed to the sheriff empowering liim 
to hold plea of debt in his county court for 
any sum, his usual jurisdiction being limited 
to sums under 40/>\ : now obsolete. 

Justice, Justicoat (jus'ti-ko, jnst'i-kdt), n. 
\Vr,juste-au-corps.] A waistcoat with sleeves; 
a close coat; a jnste-an-corps. 

Justifiable (jus'ti-fi-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being justified or proved to be just; capable 
of being pronounced just; defensible; vindi- 
cable; as, no breach of law or moral obliga- 
tion is 

Just are the ways of God, 

Aiul_/?/Ji!'(/?<T Ws to men. Milton. 

\ —Justifiable homicide. See Homicide. — 
Syn. Defensible, vindicable, warrantable, 
excusable. 

Justifiableness p’us'ti-fi-n-bl-nes), n. The 
qmUty of being justifiable; rectitude; pos- 
sibility of being defended or vindicated. 
Justifiably (jns'ti-fi-a-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner that admits of vindication or justifica- 
tion; rightly. 

Justification (j us'ti-fi-kfF'shon), n. [Fr. , from 
justifier, to justify,] The act of Justifying 
or state of being justified ; (ft) a showing to 
be just or conforinaliie to laiv, rectitude, or 
propriety; vindication; defence; as, thecour^ 
listened to the evidence and arguments in 
justification of the prisoner’s conduct. 

I hope, for iny hxothec's JustiJicatiozi, he wrote this 
but as an essay or taste of my virtue. Shak, 

Specifically, (h) in law, the showing of a 
sufficient reason in court why a defendant 
did what he is called to answer. Pleas in 
justification must sot forth some special 
matter, (c) In theol. the act by which a per- 
son is accounted just or righteous in the 
sight of God, or placed in a state of salva- 
tion; remission of sin and absolution from 
guilt and punishment. 

In such righteousness 
To them by faith imputed, tliey may find 
justification tovirards God, and peace 
Of conscience. Milton, 

(d) The act of adjusting or making exact; the 
act of causing the various parts of a com- 
plex object to fit together; as, in printing, the 
putting equal space between the words in 
each line, making the lines of precisely the 
, same length, and the like, (a) The act of 
judging; condemnation; punishment with 
death; execution. [Scotch.] 

Justificative (jus-tifi-kat-iv), a. Justifying; 
having power to justify; justificatory. 
Justificator (jus-tifi-kat-er), n. One who 
justifies, as, in law, a compurgator who by 
oath justified the innocent; also, a jury- 
man, because the jurymen justify that party 
for whom they deliver tlieir verdict. 
Justificatory (jus-tifi-ka-to-ri), a. Vindica- 
tory; defensory. 

Justifier (jus^ti-fi-6r), n. One who justifies; 
(a) one who vindicates, supports, or defends. 
(1>) One who pardons and absolves from guilt 
and punishment. ^ v 

That he might be just, and dm him 

which believeth in Jesus. Rom. ill. ao. 

Justify (jus'ti-fi), v.t, pret, & pp. justified; 
ppr. justifying. [Fr. justifier; L. Justus, 
just, and faciv, to make.] 1. To prove or 
show to be just or conformable to law, right, 
justice, propriety, or duty ; to defend or 
maintain; to vindicate as right; to warrant. 

Curable evils Justify clamorous complaints ; the 
incur, able only’prayers. De Quittcey. - , 

2. To declare free from guilt or blame; to 
absolve; to clear. 

I cannot justify whom the law condemns- Sk<rk. 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; y, Sc. icy. 
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S. In theol. to pardon and clear from guilt; 
to treat as just, though guilty and deserv- 
ing punisliment ; to pardon. — 4. To prove 
l»y evideiKJe; to verify; to establish; as, to 
SitsUfu the truth of an obseiTation. Addison. 

I h«re could pluck his highness’ frown upon you. 
And fiixtify you traitors. Shak. 

r>. To make exact; to cause to fit, as the 
parts of a complex object; to .adjust, as in 
printing. See Justification, (ti). — C. To 
judge; to concleinn ; to pimish with death ; 
to execute. [Scotch.] 

It was concluded by the king and counsel that ne 
should h^jnstijied on a certain day. Pitscottic. 

— 2V; justify hail, in laiu, to prove the suffi- 
ciency of bail or sureties in jioint of pro- 
perty, &c.— S yn. To defend, vindicate, main- 
tain, exonerate, excuse, exculpate, absolve. 
Justify (jus'^ti-fi), vA. To agree; to suit; to 
conform exactly; to form an even surface 
or true line tvith something else. 

Justinian (jus-tinl-an), a. Belonging to 
tiie institutes or laws of the Iloinan em- 
I}eror Justinian. 

Justinianist (jus-tin'i-an-ist), One who 
is deeply read in the institutes of Justinian; 
one acquainted with civil law. 

Justle (jus'l), vA. iwet. & pp. justled; ppr. 
jmtling. [See Jostle.] To run against; to 
'encounter; to strike against; to clash; to 
jostle. 

The chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall 
justle one against .another in the broad ways. 

Nah. ii. 4, 

Justle (jus'l), V. t To push; to drive ; to force 
by rushing against. 

Where several obligations seem to interfere, and, 
as it were, Justle one another. South. 

The surly commons shall respect deny, ' 

And justle peerage out with property. Drjden. 

Justle (jus'l), n. An encounter or shock. 

Every little 

Whicli is but the ninth part of a sound thumi?. 

Beau. & FI. 

Justly (jast'li), «fZy. In a just manner; in 
conformity to law, justice, or propriety; by 
right; hone.stly; fairly; projperly; accurately; 
exactly ; as, the offender ib justly condemned; 
his character is jwstZy described. 

Nothing be despised that cannot 

be blatueu : where there is no choice there can be no 
blame. South. 

Their feet assist their hands, and beat the 
ground, Bryden. 

Justness (just'nes), n. The quality of being 
ju.st; conformity to truth; justice; reason- 
ableness; equity; accuracy; exactness; as, 
theiwsZnei's of a description or representa- 
tion ; the jusiiiQSS of a cause or of a de- 
mand; the jmTnm of proportions. 

'Tis ... not the jtistness of a cause, but the valour 
of the soldiers that must win the field. South, 

Syn. Accuracy, exactness, correctness, pro- 
priety, fitness, reasonableness, equity, up- 
rightness, justice. 


Jut (jut), u.L pret. & pp. jutted; ppr. jut- 
ting. [A different spelling Qtjet.'\ To snoot 
forwax'd; to project beyond the main body; 
as, the jutting part of a building. ‘ Diamond 
ledges that jut from the dells.' Tennyson. 

Jut (jnt), n. That whicli juts; a projection. 
‘Zigzag paths and juts of pointed rocks.' 
T’ennyiton. 

Jute (jut), 71. [Orissa, jhot ] A fibrous sub- 
stance resembling hemp, imported from 
India. It is prepared by maceration from 
the liber or inner bark of Co-rcfiorus ca^su- 
la7''is, and to a less extent from C. oUtorius, 
the Jews’-mallow. In India it is made espe- 
cially into cloth for bags, and in this country 





E, the eleventh letter and the eighth con- 
sonant of the English alphabet, represent- 
ing one of the sounds of the original Indo- 
European alphabet. The letter was com- 
monly employed in Crreek, and in the oldest 
period of Latin, though hardly used in 
classical Latin. Hor is it used by the Bo- 
mance languages except in a few borrowed 
words. In the Teutonic languages, on the 
other hand, it is much employed. In Anglo- 
Saxon Ic was occasionally used, but c was 
regularly employed for the same sound, 
being always hard (even before e and i). Up 
till the thirteenth century this letter was 
seldom used. It gradually became com- 
moner, however, when c had partly lost its 
own special force, and now has as its most 
characteristic function the representation of 
the hard guttural sound before the vowels e 
and i, G being written before a, 0 , and u. 
At the end of monosyllabic stems it is very 
common, and if the preceding vowel sound is 
short this letter is in effect doubled by the 
insertion of c before it; if the simple vowel 
is long this is indicated by an e placed after 
the Ic. iC has always the same sound, ac- 
cording to which it is classed as a guttural 
mute, explosive, or momentary consonant, 
and represents a hard or surd articulation, 

ch, ckmi; 6 h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, Job; 






Jute {CorcJtortts capsularis"), 

it is used in the manufacture of stair and 
other carpets, bagging, and such like coarse 
fabrics. It is also used to mix with silk in 
the manufacture of cloth for ladies’ dresses 
and the like. Jute takes on a fine dye, but 
the colours are apt to fade, and the material 
itself cannot stand exposure to watei*. 

Jutlander (jut'land-er), ?i. A native or in- 
habitant of Jutland. 

Jutiandish (jutland-ish), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Jutland, or to the people of Jut- 
land. 

Juttingly (jut'ing-li), adv. In a jutting 
manner; projectingly. 

Jutty (jut'i), 7X. A projection in a build- 
ing; also, a pier or mole; a jetty. 

No jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, or coigne of vantage, but tliLs bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle. 

Shah. 

Jutty t (jut'i), v.t To project beyond- 
As doth a galled rock 

O'erhang and jutty his confounded base. Shah. 

Jutty t (jut'i), v.i. To jut. 


Jut -window (jnthvin-do), n. A window 
that projects from the line of a building. 
Juvenal (ju"ve-nal), n. [A corruption of 
juvenile, used in jest.] A youth; a young 
man; a juvenile. ‘ The juvenal, the prince, 
your master, whose chin is not yet fledged 
Shale. ‘ This rustic juvenal parted from me 
in perfect health.' ir. iS'coZZ. 
Juvenescence (ju-ven-es'eiis), The state 
of being juvenescent ; a gi’owing young. 
Juvenescent (ju-ven-es'ent), a. [L. juveym- 
ce7is, juvenescentis, ppr. of juvenesco, to 
grow young again, from juvenis, young.] 
Becoming young. 

Juvenile (ju^ve-nil), a. [L. juvenilis, from 
juve7iu, young, Skr. yivvayi.'] 1. Young; 
youthful; as, juvexiile years or age. -^ 2 . Ber- 
taiiiing or suited to youth; as, juvenile 
sports. — Syn. Youthful, puerile, boyish, 
childish. 

Juvenile (ju've-nil), 71. A young pei-son or 
youth. 

Juvenileness (ju-ve-nirnes), 71. The state 
of being juvenile; youthfulness; juvenility; 
as, the juvenileness of a person's appeai*- 
ance. 

Juvenility (ju-ve-nil'i-ti), 71. 1. Youthful- 
ness ; youthful age.— 2 . Light and careless 
manner; the manners or customs of youth. 

Customary strains and abstracted juveuilities 
have made it difficult to commend and speak credibly 
in dedications. Cianvitle. 

Juventatet (ju'ven-tat), «. [L. juventas, 
juventatis, youth, from juvenis, young.] 
Youtli; the age of youth. 

Juvia (ju'vi-a), 71. The fruit of tlie Bex'thol- 
letia excelsa, commonly called Bfuzil-nut 
(whicli see). 

Juwansa, Juwanza (ju-wan'za), n. The 
camel’s thorn (A Z/AapiJfc6w*07’itw), a shrubby 
spiny eastern plant belonging to the nat. 
order Leguminoso}. It is said to distil a 
manna-like gum of which camels are fond. 
Juxtapose (juks-ta-poz'). To place 
near or next ; to place side by side. ‘ The 
said ganglia being nothing more than the 
jxixtaposed flattenings-mit of the central 
cords,’ nineteenth CenVimj, 

Juxtaposit (jiiks-ta-poz'it), v.t. [L. juxta-^ 
near, and joosit (which see). ] To place con- 
tiguous or in close connection. 
Juxtaposition (juks'ta-po-zi"shon), n. The 
act of juxtapositing, or state of being jux- 
taposited; the act of placing or state of 
being placed in nearness or contiguity, as 
the parts of a substance or of a comijosition; 
as, the connection of words is sometimes to 
be ascertained by j'MJcZaposftf 071. 

_ y uxlajosition is a very unsafe criterion of con- 
tinuity. Hare. 

Juzail (ju-zal'), n, A kind of heavy rifle used 
by the Affghans. 

Jymoldt (jim'old), a. Same as Ginnnal 
Jysse (jis), n. See Gis. 


produced by pressing the root of the tongue 
against the palate, wdth a depression of the 
lower jaw and opening of the teeth. It is 
closely allied to the sound of g in go, from 
which it differs only in the fact that it i 
checks or stops tlie emission of breath in- 
stead of voice. It is less closely allied to the 
sound of 7ig in 7ing, which is pronounced 
with the same contact of the tongue with 
the upper part of the mouth, but the uvula 
is allowed to drop, and the voice goes 
through the nose. As already intimated, at 
the beginning of a syllable it is hardly f cmnd 
in pure English words before any other 
vowel except e and i. H or is it ever doubled, 
ck being used for 7c7c, as mentioned above. 
Formerly, 7c was added to c in certain words of 
Latin or Greek origin, as in mxisicJc, puUicIc, 
7'epuUic7c, hut is now omitted as superfluous. 
Kn forms a common initial combination in 
English words, but in this position the Ic is 
now silent, as in 7cnow, knife, 7mee, although 
in some districts of .Britain, as in the north 
of Scotland, its sound is still heard, as it is 
in German words beginning with this com- 
bination. Before r or I as an initial com- 
bination this sound is represented by c, as 
in cremn, clean, while an initial 7c sound and 
a 10 sound coming together are commonly 

h, Fr. to?i; ng, th, f;<.en; th, ZMn; 


written Q'li, as qua7te,quee7i{A..S>v.7i. cweccaxi, 
cwen). According to Grimm’s law when the 
same roots occur in English and Sanskrit, or 
the languages with which Sanskrit usually 
agrees, Greek, Latin, &c., the English 7c (like 
that of the Gothic and Low German dialects 
generally) represents the <7 of the series of lan- 
guages mentioned, and when the same roots 
occur in English and Old High German, the 
English 7c represents the Old High German 
ch; thus, E. 7cin is the Gr. genos, L. ge7ius, 
and the 0. H, G. chumii. —As a contraction E 
stands for JCtwo/if, as K.B., Knight of the 
Bath ; K.G., Knight of the Garter; ILC.B., 
Knight Commander of the Bath; K. T., 
Knight of the Thistle; and K.H., Kniglit of 
Hanover. 

Kaaba (ka'a-ba), 'll. Same as Caaba. 

Kaaling (ka'iing), 71. A bird, a species of 
starling, found hi China. 

Kaama (kiUma), 71. A South African ante- 
lope {Buhalis caayna), the haarte-beest of 
the Dutch coioniSts, and the most common 
of all the large antelopes. It inhabits plains, 
is gregailous, and capable ol .domestica- 
tion. Its flesh resembles beef. Written also 
Cacuina. 

Kab (kab), 71. A Hebrew measure. Bee 
Cab. 

w, loig; wh, io?dg; zh, a2ure.--See Key, 



■ KABALA;, 

Kabala (kulVa-la), n. Baine as Cahlmla. 
Kabaul n, A person who, in 

oriental ^^tates, supplieB the i^laco of a not- 
ary- j)ublic; a kiiKl of attorney in the Levant. 
Whiirtun. 

BAbasson (ka-haa'sa), [S. American 
name.] A member of the fourth ot the 
five fU visions into whicjh Cuvier arrantred 
the Annftcllllos; also specifically applied to 
the ti.vt.;lve-bancled armadillo. 

Kabin (ka'bin), n. A species of marriage in 
USB among Mohammedans, which is not 
consiflered as binding f(.)r life, but is solera- 
nizccl on condition that the husband allows 
tim wife a certain sum of money in case of 
separation. Wharton. 

Kabob* Kabab (ka-boV, Ica-babO, n. and v. 
Same as Gahob. 

Kaboolc (ka-bbk'). A clay ironstone 
found in Ceylon, whose decomposition forms 
a fertile reddish loam. 

Kadarite (kad'ar-it), n. One of a sect 
among the Mohammedans who deny the doc- 
triiKi of predestination and maintain that 
of free-will. 

Kadi, Kadiaster (kad'i or ka'di, kfi-di-as- 
ter)»:'n. Same as Gadi. 

Kae(ka), ?i. A jackdaw. [Scotch.] 

In spite o' a’ the thievish fiaes 

That luuint St. Jamie’s, Burns. 

Kaffer, Kafiir, n. See IC apir. 

Kaffle, A slave -caravan in Africa; a 
cotlle or caufie. See next article. 

Kafllall, Kama (kafi-la), [An] A cara- 
van or party travelling with camels. Our 
early navigators applied the term to convoys 
of merchant ships. 

Kafir, Kaffer (kuf''er;, n. [Ar. KHfir^ an 
unbeliever, an infidel. ] 1. One of a race 

sxjrcad over a considerable territory in South- 
eastern Africa e.xtendiiig from Cape Colony 
to about Delagoa Bay, and living partly in 
Britisii territory, so called originally by the 
Mohammedan inhabitants of Eastern Africa 
on account of their refusal to accept the faith 
of Mohammed. They are of a bronze colour, 
with woolly tufted hair, tall, well-made, 
athletic, and acute in intellect, and have 
maintained several wars against the British. 
2. The language of the Kafirs. Written 
iilm Caf r(^, €ail'cr, KaffTe, Kaffir. 

Kafir, KafTer (kafer), a. Of or belonging 
to the Kafirs ; as, Kaffir tongue ; Kafir cus- 
toms. 

Kafir-bread (kaf<u‘-bred),7i. Same as Caffer- 
bread 

Kaftan (kaftan), n. [Per.] A. garment worn 
in Turkey, Egypt, and other eastern coun- 
tries, consisting of a kind of long vest tied 
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Persons of the upper class wearing the Kaftan. 

round at the waist with the girdle and hav- 
ing sleeves long enough to extend beyond 
the points of tlio fingers. A long cloth coat 
is worn, above it. 

Kago (kag'd)^ n, [Japanese.] A kind of open 
palanquin used in Japan. 

Kagu (kii/go), 71, A crested grallatorial bird 
(liftinocheiuis jtthatiis) of Kew Caledonia. 

Kabau (ka-hou'), n. [From its cry.] The 
proboscis - monkey (Aa«a/f«f larmtus), a 

, monkey remarkable for the great length 
pf its nose. It is reddish-brown in colour, 
about 3 feet in height when erect, grega- 
rious in its habits, and very active. It is a 
native of Borneo. 

Kail (kfd), n. [Comp, Icel. Ml, Ban. Icaal 
See ColiE.l 1. A variety of JSi'assica olei'aeea, 
having curled or wxiukied leaves, but not 
forming into a close heart or head as tlie 
common cabbage; colewort. — 2. InScotland, 
the name given to the different varieties of 
Bramea oleracea, as cabbage, brocoli, eauli- 
flower, Brussels sprouts, &o., but more 
commonb'- restricted to the variety above 


mentioned. ---3. A broth made in Scotland 
iu which kail is a leading ingredient; hence 
any soup, no matter of what composed, and 
by a further extension dinner generally.— 
To give one his kail through the reek, to give 
him a severe reproof; to subject one to a 
complete scolding. [Scotch.] 

Kail-blade (kakblad), n. A cole wort-leaf. 
[Scotch.] ^ ■ 

Kail-rmt (kaLnint), ? 1 . The stem of the 
colewort. [Scotch.] 

Fieiit hast o’t wad hae pierced tlie hearty 

O' a Burns. 

Kail-worm (IcaTw^rm), n. A caterpillar. 
[.Scotch.] ' 

Kail-yard (l^al'y^b’d), n. A cabhage-garden. 
[.Scotch.] ^ , 

Kaim, Kame (kam), n. [A form of Comb. 
Comp. Icel. kambr, a comb, a crest or ridge 
of a hill] [Scotch.] 1. A comb ; a honey- 
comb,— 2. A low ridge; the crest of a hill ; 
specifically, iu goal, a narrow, elongated, 
generally fiat-ti>pped ridge of gravel of the 
post-glacial period, occurring scattered over 
the lower portions of the great valleys of 
Scotland and Ireland. Galled also Kska7% 
and in Sweden timr. See ESKAlv. —3. A 
camp or fortress. 

Kaim, Kame (kilm), 1 >. t. To comb. [Scotch. ] 
Kain, Cane (kan), n. [L.B. oatia, cci7mm, 
a tax or tribute, from Gael, cccwm, the head, 
poll-money.] In Scotland, a duty paid by 
a tenant to his landlord, as poultry, eggs, 
&e., deliverable in terms of his lease; hence 
any tax, tribute, or duty exacted, 

Kaiaite (kil'nit), 7 i. [Gr. kdmos, recent.] 
A mineral found in Germany, since recent 
times used as a manure, chiefly for tlie 
potash it contains. 

Kainozoic (kri-no-z6'ik),a. Same as Cainozoio. 
Kaiser (krifT), n. [G.] An emperor. See 
OA3SAR. 

Kakapo (kali'a-po), n. [Native name.] The 
owl-parrot, a New Zealand parrot, the (Sfri- 
gops habropiiliis, much resembling an owl, 
but of a greenish or mottled hue. It is noc- 
turnal in its habits, lying in holes during the 
day, and is the only known l.)ird having large 
wings which does not use them for fliglit. 
It appears probable that it. will soon be 
extiuct. This and iS. g^'eyi are the only 
known species of the genus. 

KaKaralli (kak-a-ral'li)j The wood of 
Lecythis otla7ia, a tree common in Bemer- 
ara, which is very durable in salt water, * 
possessing the quality of resisting the de- 
predations of the sea-worm and barnacle. 
KaKodyle, Kakodyl (kak'o-dil, kak'o-dil), 
[Gr. Imkos, bad, wad odode, smell.] 
(As Cgllfi.) A metalloid radical, a compound 
of arsenic, hydrogen, and cart)oii. It was 
finst obtained in a separate state by Bun- 
sen, and formed the second instance of the 
isolation of a compound radical, that of 
cyanogen by Gay-Lussac being the first. It 
is a clear liquid, heavier than water, and 
refracting light strongly. Its smell is iu- 
supportably offensive (whence its name), 
and its vapour is highly poisonous. It is 
spontaneously inflammable in air. Alkar- 
sine is the protoxide of kakodyle. Written 
also Kafcodule, Cacodyle. See Alkarsine. 
Kakoxene, Kakoxine (ka-koks'en, ka-koks'- 
in), n. [Gr. kakos, evil, and ix;e7ios, a stran- 
ger or guest.] A mineral occuiTing in brown 
or red radiatecl : crystals in the ironstone of 
Zbirow, in BoJiemia. It contains phosphoric 
acid in combination with peivixide of iron, 
about 30 per cent, of water of ciystalliza- 
tion, and sometimes a little magnesia, lime, 
and silica. Written also Cacox67ie and 
Cacoxe7iite. 

Kalaf (ka-laf), u. A medicated water ob- 
tained ill Egypt and other parts of North 
Africa from the male catkins of Salix cegyp- 
tiaaai 

Kaland (kaland), 9i. [Probably from L. Ka- 
le7idai, the first day of the month.] A lay 
fraternity which originated in Germany in 
the thirteenth century. The members as- 
sembled on the first of each month to pray 
for their deceased friends, after which they 
took a repast in common. The ceremonies 
gradually degenerated into excesses, and 
the fraternity was abolished. 

Kale (kill), w, [See Cole.] l. Colewort, See 
KAn*.— 2. Sea-kale or Cra^jihe maritima. 
See Crambe. 

KaleMoplioii, Kaleidoplione (ira-lFdo-f on, 
ka-li do-fon), n, [Gr. kalos, beautiful, eidos, 
form, and phone, sound.] An instrument 
invented by Sir Charles ■\VJicatstone for ex- 
hibiting the vibrations of an elastic rod. If 
an elastic rod, fixed at one end and having 


the free end aui-mounted ivith a polished 
knob, be set a vibrating by a blow or by 
bending it, beautiful curves of vibration 
will be exhibited to the eye. 

Kaleidoscope (ka-li'do-skdp), n. [Gr. kalos, 
beautiful, eidos, appearance, form, figure, 
and slcopeb, to view.] An optical instruinent 
invented by Sir B. Brewster, for the purpose 
of creating and exhibiting, by reflections, a 
variety of beautiful colours and symmetrical 
forms, and enabling the observer to render 
peraianent such as may appear appropriate 
for any branch of the ornamental arts. In 
its simplest form the instrument consists of 
a tube containing two reflecting surfaces 
inclined to each other at any angle which is 
an aliquot part of 360°. The eye-glass placed 
immediately against one end of the mirrors 
as well as a glass similarly situated at their 
other end are of clear glass; the tube is con- 
tinued a little beyond this second glass, and 
its termination is closed by a disc of ground 
glass. In the cell thus formed are placed 
beads, pieces of coloured glass or other small, 
bright -coloured, diaphanous objects, and 
the change produced in their positions gives 
rise to the different symmetrical figures. 
Kaleidoscopic. Kaleidoscopical 
skop’''ik, ka-liTlo-skop"ik-al), a. delating to 
the kaleidoscope. 

Kalendar, Kalendarial (kal'en-der, kal- 
en-dfiTi-al). See Calendar, Galendakial. 
Kalender (kaTen-dCr), n. A sort of clervise. 
See CALENDER. 

Kalender,t n. A calendar; a guide or direc- 
tor, Chaucei'. 

Kalends (kaTendz). Same as Calends. 

Kali (kiile), ii. A Hindu divinity; one of the 
names of Durga (which see). 

Kali (kaTi), ii. [Ax, qali. See Alkali.] A 
plant, a species of Salsola or glasswort the 
ashe.s of w’hich are used in making glass. 
See Alkali. Potash or potassa is termed 
by the German chemists. 

Kalif(kaaif). See Calif. 

Kallform (kiVli-form), a. Formed like kali 
or glasswort. 

Kaligenoiis (ka-lij'en-us), a. [Kali, and 
Gr. gemiad, to generate.] Producing alka- 
lies; specifically applied to certain metals 
which form alkalies with oxygen. The true 
kaligenous metals are potassium and sodium, 
Kaliimi <ka'li-um), 71 . [G. kali, potash. 

See Kali.] Another name for potassium, 
that from which its symbol K is derived. 
Kaliyuga (kal-i-yiVga), 71 . [Sla*., age of Kali] 
The last of the four Hindu perhuls contained 
in the great Yoga, equal to tlie iron age of 
classic mythology. It consisted of 432,000 
solai’-sidereal years, and began some thou- 
sands of years before the Christian era. 
Kalki (kaVke), ?i. An avatar or incarnation 
of Vishnu, which it is considered will take 
place about the close of the Kaliyuga age, 
when all whose minds are given up to wick- 
edness shall be annihilated, and righteous- 
ness established on earth; and the minds of 
those who live at the close of tliat age shall 
be awakened and be as pellucid as crystal; 
KaHculynge,! n. Calculation, Ckauce7\ 
Kalllgraphy (lial-lig'ra-fi), n. See Callig- 
raphy. 

Kalliope (Ival-iro-pe), n. Same as Calliope. 
Kalmia (Ical'mi-a), 71. [After Peter Kahn, a 
Swedish botanist of the eighteenth century. ] 
The name of a genus of smooth evergreen 
shrubs, natives of North America, belonging 
to the nat. order Ericaeeie, having entire, 
opposite or alternate, coriaceous, oblong or 
linear leaves, naked buds, and handsome 
broadly bell-shaped or wheel-shaped showy 
flowers. At least one species {K. aiigustA 
folia) is poisonous to sheep; the species most 
generally cultivated is K. laUfoUa, the wood 
of -which is hard and of considerable use. 
Kalmuck (kaPmuk), n. [From the people 
called Katm-acks or Calmucks.] 1. A kind 
of shaggy cloth resembling bear-skin.— 2. A 
coarse cotton fabric made of various colours- 
in Prussia. Si'mmo7ids. 

Kalong ( kaTong ), n. [ Native name. ] A 
name given to several species of fox-bats; 
specifically to the great frugivorous fox-bat 
of India. 

Kalotype (kaVo-tip), n. See Calotype. 
Kaloyer (ka-loi'Cr), See Caloyjsr. 

Kalpa (kaPpa), n. In Hindu ch7'on. a day or 
according to others a day and night of Brah- 
ma, or a period of 4, 320, 000,000 or 8, 040, 000,000 
solar-sidereal years. According to some the 
number of kalpas is infinite; others limit 
them to tliirty. A prectf kalpa, instead of a 
day, comprises the life of Brahma. 
Kalpa-Sfitra (kal-pa-su'^tra), 11 . In Vedit. 
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literature, the name of those Sanskrit works 
wliich treat of the ceremonial referring to 
the performance of a Vedic sacrifice. 
SAlseepee (kal-Be‘'pe), 71. The Mahratta 
name for an elegant species of antelope, and 
signifying literally black-tail. 

Kalsomine (kal'so-min), 71 . [See Calcimine. ] 
Same as Calcimine. 

Kam (kam), a. [Gael. Ir. ^Y. cam, crooked.] 
Ovookad. —Clean Jcam, wholly awry; wholly 
from the purpose. ‘This is clean learn.'— 
‘Merely awry.' Shalt. 

Kama, Kamadeva (kahnii, ka-nia-deVa), n. 
The Hindu god of love. 

Kamachi (kam'a-chi), ?i. Same as Kamichi, 
Kamala (ka-ma'la), n. [Bengal name.] The 
down covering the capsules of Eottlera tine- 
toria, w'hich is used in India for dyeing silk 
a rich orange-brown, and is administered as 
a drug for the expulsion of tapeworm. 
Kamar-band, n. See Cummer-bund. 
Kambou (Icam'boX 71. The name given in the 
Kurile Islands to a seaweed (Laminaria 
mcchai'ina). It is a favourite dish among 
all classes in Japan, and is called by the 
.Eussiaiis sea-cabbage. 

Kame (kam), ?i. Same as Came. 

Kami (kam'e), n. A Japanese title belonging 
primarily to the celestial gods who formed 
the first mythological dynasty, then extended 
to the terrestrial gods of the second dynasty, 
and then to the long line of spiritual princes 
who are still represented by the mikado. 
Brando. 

Kamichi (kam'i-chi), n. The home d-screamer 
or Palainedea cornuta. See Palamedea. 
Kamptulicon, (kamp-tu'li-kon), 7i. [Gr. 
kaiiiptos, flexible, and oiilos, tmek, close- 
pressed.] The name of a kind of floor-cloth 
composed of india-rubber, gutta perclia, and 
ground cork. It is remarkably wmm, soft, 
mid elastic. 

Kamsin flcani'sin), n. [Ar. lehammi, fifty, 
because it blows about fifty days.] A hot 
southerly wind in Egypt; the simoom. 
Kamtchadale (kamt'cha-dal), n, A native 
of Kamtchatka. 

Kan, Kann (kan, kan), «. Same as Khan, a 
chief or prince. 

Kant (kan), 11. t. To ken; to know. 

Kanaka (ka-nak'a), 71 , A native of the 
Sandwich Islands; a Pacific islander. 
Kanari (kan-h're), n. The Canarium co^n- 
7mme. See Canarium. 

Kanchil (kan'chil), 71. A very small deer 
(Tmguhis pygjnceus) inhabiting the Asiatic 
islands. Called also the Pigmy Musk<lee7\ 
See TRAdULUS. 

Kand. (kand), n. The name given to fluor- 
spar by Cornish miners. 

Kane (kan), SeeKAiN. 

Kangaroo (kang'ga-rfi), «. The native name 
of the animals of the genus Macropus, a 
genus of marsupial mammalia peculiar to 
Australasia. They are the largest animals 



Aroe Kangaroo {Macropus ttalabatns). 


having a double uterus or womb. An ex- 
ternal pouch or appendage to the abdomen 
exists, and in this the yoimg are carried 
for months after birth. The limbs are 
strangely disproportioned, the fore -legs 
being small and short, whilst the hinder 
ones are long and powerful; the head, neck, 
and shoulders are small, the body increasing 
in thickness to the rump ; the fore-legs are 
useless in walking, but used for digging or 
bringing food to the mouth; the hind-legs 
are u.sed in moving, particularly in leaping, 
the tail, which is very powerful, Ijeing of 
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considerable assistance in making the spring. 
The kangaroos feed entirely on vegetable 
substances, particularly on grass. They 
have the stomach very long, and possess a 
large cojcum. 'Ihey represent in Australasia 
the ruminants of other regions. They as- 
semble in small herds under the guidance 
of the older ones. The gigantic, or red 
kangaroo (Macropm 7nifiis\ is .sometimes 0 
feet in height, and is the largest of the Aus- 
tralian animals. 

Kangaroo-apple (Icang'ga-ro-ap-l), 71. The 
fruit of a species of .Solanum (S. laciniaturn), 
used ill Australasia and Peru as f ood. 
Kangaroo-grass (kaug'ga-rb-gras), 71. An- 
thisteria australis, an Australian fodder 
grass held in high esteem. It is abundant, 
and much reliished by cattle. 

Kangaroo -rat (kang'ga-ro-rat), n. See 
Bbttono. 

Kantian (l«!mtT-an), 7i, A follower of Kant; 
a Kantist. 

Kantian (kant'i-an), a. Of or belonging to 
Kant, or his system of philosophy. 
Kantism (kant'izm), 71, The doctrines or 
tlieoryof Kant, the German metaphysician. 
Kantist (Icant'ist), n. A disciple or follower 
of Kant, 

Kantry (kanthl), 71. [W. ca 7 it, a circle, a 
hundred.] In Wales, a division of a county; 
a hundred. 

Kaolin, Eaoline (ka'o-lin), [Chinese 
kau-ling, high ridge, the name of a hill 
where it is found,} A fine variety of clay, 
resulting from the decomposition of the 
felspar of a granitic rock under the influence 
of the weather. It consists of 47 per cent, 
silica, 40 alumina, and 13 water. Kaolin 
forms one of the two ingredients in the 
oriental porcelain. The other ingredient is 
called in China petim tze. Its colour is whi te, 

I with a shade of gray, yellow, or red. Kaolin 
occurs in China, Japan, Saxony, Cornwall, 
and near Limoges in Erance, The Chinese, 
Japanese, and Coniish kaolins are peculiarly 
white, and unctuous to the touch. 
Kaolinite (lia'o-lin-it), n. The crystalline 
form of kaolin, the two being chemically 
identical. 

KapnomarO^ap'no-fifiir), 71. See Carnomro. 
Karagan, Karagane (kar'a-gan), n. [Fais. 
ka7*agan.l Vulpes Karaga7i, a species of 
gray fox found in the Eussiati empire. 
Karaite (kiYra-It), n. A member of a Jewish 
sect which adheres to the letter of Scripture, 
rejecting all oral traditions, and denying 
the binding authority of the Talmud. The 
Karaites are opposed to the llaWmists. 
Karaskier (l^a-ras'ki-er), 71. One of the 
chief officers of j'ustice in Turkey. He re- 
sides at Constantinople, and is a member of 
the Ulema. 

Earatas (ka-nVtas), 71. Bromella Earatas, a 
West Indian species of pine-apple. 
Karengia (kar-en'ji-a), n. A Central African 
grass (Pe7vmsetum disticlmin), closely allied 
to the millet, whose seed affords the prin- 
cipal part of the food of the natives of the 
southern borders of the Sahara. 
Karmathian (kar-ma'thi-an), n. One of a 
Mohammedan sect which arose in Irak in 
the ninth century, so named from its prin- 
cipal apostle Kmmat, a poor labourer, who 
professed to be a prophet. They contem- 
plated the enthronement of pure reason as 
the only deity, and abrogated many of the 
tenets of the Koran, such as that forbidding 
the use of wine. They maintained bloody 
wars with the Caliphs, and at one time were 
masters of Irak, Syria, and Arabia, but were 
eventually repressed. Some reimiants of 
them are said to exist even yet at Hasa in 
Arabia. 

Karn (karn), 71. [Corn. , a cairn.] In mining, 
a pile or heap of rooks; sometimes, the solid 
rock. 

Karob (kah’ob), n. With goldsmiths, the 
twenty-fourth part of a grain. 

Karoo, Karroo (ka-rbO, n. [Hottentot Ita- 
rusa, hard, from the hardness of their soil 
under drought.} In idiys. geog. the name 
given to the immense barren tracts of clayey 
table-lands of South Africa, which often rise 
terrace-like to the height of 2000 feet above 
the sea-level. It is only the want of water 
which prevents them being highly produce 
tive. In the wet season they are covered 
with grasses and flowers, which perish on 
the return of the dry season, when they 
become hard and steppe-like. 

Karpholite (khr^fol-it), n, [Gr. Mi’p/ios, 
straw, and Uthos, a stone. ] A mineral found 
in granite in the Schlackenwald tin-mines. 

It has a fibrous structure and a yellow col- 
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our, and Is a hydrated silicate of alumina 
and manganese. Written also Carpholite. 
Karphosiderite (k?ir-fo-sid'er-it), 71 . [Or. 
karphos, .straw, and side7‘os, iron.} A straw- 
coloured mineral, hydrated phosphate of 
iron from Greenland. It occurs in reniform 
massei?. 

Kai’stemt6(kHrs''ten-it), 71 . [From the miner- 
alogist K. J. B. Karsten.] In 7 ni7ieral. an- 
other name for anliy<lrite (which see). 
KArtikeya (kar-ti-ka'ya), 71 . [Hind.] In 
Hindu 7nyth. the god of war, corresponding 
to the Latin Mars. He is cormnanrter-in- 
chief of the cele.stial armies. 

Karvel t (karVel), n. Same as Caravel. 
Kastriit (kas'tril), n. A kind of hawk; a 
kestrel. 

What a cast of kasiriL- are these, to hawk after 
ladies thus? B.J^onso^i. 

Katalysis (ka-tafli-sis), n. Same as Caiu- 
lysis. 

Katchup (kaeh'up), 71 . Same as Ketchup. 
Kate (kat), 71 . A local name for the bram- 
bliiig finch (FringiUa mmitifringilla), 
Kathetometer (kath-e-tom'et-^r), 71 . Same 
as Cathetometer (which see). 

Kathode (kath'od), ti. See Cathode. 
Kation (kaVi-on), 71 . See Cation. 

Katsup (kat'suiU, 71 . Same as Ketchup. 
Kattimundoo (kat-ti-mun'dd), n. [Kind.] 
The milky juice of the East Indian plant 
Euphorbia Cattmmndoo, resembling caout- 
chouc. It is used as a cement for metal, 
knife-handles, &g. , but is not exported. 
Katydid (ka'ti-did), n. An orthopterous 
insect, Platyphyllmn concaviiin, a species 
of grasshopper of a pale -green colour, 
found in the United States. It has its name 
from its peculiar note, which closely resem- 
bles a shrill articulation of the three syl- 
lables Icat-y-did, and is produced by the 
friction against each other of two mem- 
branes on the wing-covers of the males. In 
some districts it is to be heard during sum- 
mer from twilight till midnight. Its note 
is often alluded to by the American poets. 
Kauri-pine, ?i. Same as Cowm-pwie, 

Kava, Kawa (IsaVa, ka'wa), 71 . 1. A species 
of pepper (Macropiper methystic7vm), from 
whose root an intoxicating beverage is made 
by the South Sea Islanders, by steeping it in 
water, or by chewing and then steeping it. 
2. The beverage itself. Also called Ava. 
Kavass, Kawass (ka-vas', ka-was'), 
[Turk, kaimds.] In Turkey, an armed con- 
stable; also, a government servant or cou- 
rier. 

Kaw ■y-i- [From the sound.} To cry 
as a raven, crow, or rook. 

Kaur (ka), n. The cry of a raven, crow, or 
rook. See Caw. 

Kawn, Kauix (kan), n. In Turkey, a public 
inn; a khan (which see). 

Kawrie-pine (ka'ri-pin), 71 . Same as Cow- 

7’ie-pme. 

Kay (l^a), 71 . See Cay, 

Kayak, Kayack (ka'ak), 7i. [Probably a 
corruption of the eastern caique, applied to 
it by early voyagers.} A light fishing-boat 
in Greenland, made of seal-skins stretched 
roimd a wooden frame, having a hole pierced 
in its middle, into which the fisher places 
himself, wrapped in a frock of seal-skin, 
which is laced close round the whole to pre- 
vent the admission of water. 

Kayaker, Kayacker (ka'ak-dr), 71 . One who 
fishes in a kayack. 

Kayle (kal), n. [Fr, quille, a nine-pin; Ban. 
Icegle; B. and G. keget] 1. A nine-pin; a ket- 
tle^pin: sometimes written Keel —2. A game 
in Scotland, in which nine holes ranged in 
threes are made in the ground, and an iron 
ball rolled in among them. 

Kaynarc[,t n. [Fr. cagnard, idle, slothful] 
A lazy cowardly person; a rascal. Chaucer, 
Kazardly, Kazzardly (ka?/6rd-Ii), a. [O.Fr. - 
casard, tame, keeping about a house; case, 
L. casa, a cottage.] In the north of Eng- 
land, liable to disease or accident; lean; not 
thriving well: used especially of cattle. 
Kearn (k6m), A kern (which see). 

It is agreed also that none shall keep idle people 
nor kearns (foot soldiers) in time of peace to live 
upon the poor of the country. Hallatn. 

Keb (keb), v.i. 1. To cast a lamb inima- 
turely.-— 2. To lose a lamb in any way: said 
of a ewe. [Scotch.] 

Keb (Iceb), ii, 1 . A ewe that has lirought 
forth immaturely, or has lost her lamb,— 
2. The tick or sheep-louse. [Scotch.] 

Kebar (keb'^ar), 91. [Gael, ea&a?',] A pole; 
a stake; a rafter. See Caber. [Scotch.] 

He ended ; and the sheiik 

Aboon the chorus roar, jSurfts. 


w, i«ig; wh. itf/dg; uli, azure.— See Key. 
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Ketobie (kcb'i), n. A eud^rel; a club; a roiigli 
walknig-stickwith aliooked head, [Scotch.] 
Ane o’ theiii was gaun to strike niy mother wi' the 
side o’ his broacisword. So I gat up uvy kebbie at 
them, and said J wad gic them as guicl. ^ 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Kohhock, Kebbixclc (keiyulOv 

a cheese.] A cheese, [beoten.] 
Keh-ewo (keb'ii), n. See Keb. 

Keblali, (keb'la), n. [Aiv tiblak, anything 
opposite the south; Icabala, to lie opposite,] 
TJie point toward which Jilohanunedans 
turn tiieir faces in prayer, being the direc- 
tion of the temple at Mecca. 

Keek <lcek), v.i. [Same word as G. Icbk&n, to 
vomit,] To heave the stomach ; to retch, 
ns in an effort to vomit. Sioift. [JK-ai'e.] 
Keck (kek), n. A retching or heaving* of the 
stomach. 

KecMsh (kek'ish), a. Having a tendency to 
refc(!h or vomit. 

Inordinate passion of vomiting, called cholera, is 
nfitihng tUfferetit from a keckisli stomach and a de- 
sire to cast. Holland. 

Keckie (kek'l), v.i. and n. Same as KeeJe. 
Keckle (kekl), v.t pret. <& pp. Iceckled; ppr. 
keeJcling. [Probably a non-nasalized dim. 
form corresponding to kink.} To wdncl old 
rope round a cable to preserve it.s surface 
fnnn being fretted, or to wind iron chains 
round a cable to defend it from the friction 
of a rocky bottom, or from the ice. 
Keckling (kekding), n. ISfmtt. the material 
used for the operation of keckling. 
KeoMish (keklish), a. Inelined to vomit; 
squeamish. ‘ A kecklish stomach.’ Bolland. 
Kecksy (keksi), w. [From the Celtic; comp. 
W. c«ih/s, reeds, canes,] The dried stalk of 
hemlock and other hollow-jointed Hmbelli- 
ferie; kex. 

Nothing; teems 

But hateful clocks, rough thistles, .iwte'tw, burs. 
Losing both beauty and utility. Shak, 

Eecky (kek'i), a. Resembling a kex. 

A sort of cane, without .any joint, and perfectly 
round, consisted of hard and blackish cylinders, 
mixed with a soft body, so as _at the end cut 
transversely it looks as a bundle of wires. Gmv, 

Kedge (kej), >a, {lool. kamh a keg, and 
alKO according to Wedgwood a cask fastened 
as a lloat to the anchor to show where it 
lies— hence, the anchor itself: another fonn 
of Icpg. 1 A small anchor used to keep a ship 
steady when riding in a harbour or liver, 
and particularly at the turn of the tide, and 
to keep her clear of her bower-anchor, also 
to remove her from one part of a harbour to 
another, being carried out in a boat and let 
go, as in waiping or kedging. 

Kedge (Icej), u.t pret. <fc kedgecl; pi>r. 
koilgmg. To warp, as a ship ; to move by 
means of a light cable or hawser attached 
to a kedge, as in a river. 

Kedge, Kedgy (kej, kej'i), <£. [Sc. caidgg; 
O.E. kyggej Qom'g. Prov. E. /reefc, to be pert; 
G. keck, pert, lively; comp, also Dan. kaad, 
wanton.] 1. Brisk; lively. —2, [Probably 
from kedge, a keg or cask.} Pot-liellied. 
[Local.] 

Kedger (kej'er), n. 1, A small anchor; a 
kedge. See Kedge.— 2. A dealer inhsh; a 
cadger. See Cadge. [Provincial.] 
Kec^e-rope (kejTop), n. Naiit. the rope 
which belongs to the kedge-anchor, and 
restrains the vessel from driving over her 
bower-anchor. 

Kedlack (ketlTak), «. [W. ceddw, mustard, 
and term, as in char?oc7ir, garKcfr. J A com- 
mon weed, charlock (Sinapis a7'vensis}. 

Kee (ke), n. pi. of cow. [See Cow.] Kine. 
[Provincial English.] 

A iass, that Cicely hight, had won his heart— 

Cicely, the western lass, that tends the kec. Gay. 

Eeech (kech), n. [Modiftcation of cake.} 

A mass of fat rolled up by the butcher in a 
round lump. In Hem'y FiiJ. the terra is 
applied in contempt to Wolsey because he 
was the son of a butcher. 

Such a can with his very bulk 
' Take up the rays o' the beneficial sun, Skak, 

, Keek (kek), v, t [Comp, Icel Mkja,, D, Mjken, 
L.G, kieken, S\v. kUca, C, Jciicken, gucken, to 
.ptsop,] To peep; to lookpryingly. [Scotch.] 
KeeMng-glass (kekTag-glas), n, A looking- 
glass. [Scotch,] 

Keel (kel), n. [A. Sax. cedi, which properly 
means a barge or small vessel, corresponds 
bettor with second meaning than first, like 
file Icel, k)6ll, a barge, a ship; the Icel, 
kjdlr. Ban. kjol, Sw. kSl, again mean jiroperly 
a keel or chief timber of a vessel; the G, and 
D. kiel mean both a keel and a ship, the latter 
meaning being the older. The word lias been 
boiTowed by the Romance languages; comp. , 
Pr, quUlc, Sp. quiUa. ] 1. The principal timber | 


in a ship, extending from stem to stern at 
the bottom, and supporting the whole frame ; 
in iron vessels, the combmation of plates 




a, Keel, b b, Alae or 
wings, c, Vexillum 
or standard. 


A, Mainkeel. B, False keel. C, Keelson. D,.Sterason. 
F, gripe. 

corresponding to the keel of a wooden vessel: 
fig. the whole ship, — 2. A low flat-bot- 
tomed vessel used in the river Tyne to con- 
vey coals from Newcastle for loading the 
colliers; a coal-barge.— 8. A barge load of 
coals weighing about 21 tons 4 ewt,™ 4. In 
bot the lower petal of a papilionaceous 
corolla, inclosing the sta- 
mens and pistil.— 5. In 
zool a projecting ridge 
along the middle of any 
surface. ■— False keel, a 
second keel fastened un- 
der the main keel to pre- 
serve it from injury.— 

On cm even keel, in a level 
or hoiizontal position: 
said of a ship or other 
vessel. 

Keel(kel),u,i 1, To plough 
with a keel; to navigate. 

2. To turn up the keel; to show the bottom. 
— 2’o keel over, to capsize or upset. 

Keel (kel), [Gael. ruddle.] Ruddle; 
red chalk; soft stone for marking sheep. 
[Scotch.] 

Keel (kel), v.t. To mark with ruddle. 
[Scotch.] 

Keelt (liel), v.t. [A. Sax. c&lm, to cool, from 
cdZ, cool.] To cool. 

While greasy Joan dotli keel the pot. Skak. 

[Some authorities give /reel in this quotation 
the meaning of scum.] 

Keel O^el). In breiving, a broad flat vessel 
used for cooling liquids; a keel-fat. 

Keel (kel), n. A nine-pin. See Kayee, 
Keelage (keTaj), n. l.The right of demanding 
a duty or toll for a ship entering a harbour. 
2. The duty so paid. 

Keel-block (kerblok), w. One of a series of 
short log-ends of timbers on which the keel 
of a vessel rests wliile building or repairing, 
affording access to work beneath. 

Keel-boat (kel^bot), n. i. A large covered 
boat with a keel but no sails, used on Ame- 
rican rivers for the transportation of freight. 
2, See Keel, 2, 

Keeled (keld), a. In applied to leaves, 
and w'hen there is a sharp prominent line 
running along the centre; carinated, 

Keeler (kM'^r), n. One who works in the 
management of barges or vessels; a keelman. 


Keel-fat t (kelTat), 7i. IKeel, to cool, and 
fat, vat.] A cooler; a vat in which liquor is 
set for cooling. 

Keelhaul, Keelhale (keHi^il, kel'iial), v.t. 
To haul under the keel of a ship. Keelhaid- 
ing was a punishment inflicted in almost all 
navies for certain offences. The offender 
was suspended by a rope from one yard-ai*m, 
with weights on his legs, and a rope fastened 
to him leading under the ship's bottom to the 
opposite yard-arm, and being let fall into the 
water, he was drawn under the ship’s bottom 
and raised on the other side. 

And yet, whoever told him so was a Iving lubberly 
rascal, and deserved to be keelhauled . ' Sviollett, 

Keeling (keFing), n. [Comp. Icel. Mu, a 
kind of cod,] A kind of small cod, of which 
stock-fish is made. 

Keelivlne, Eeelyvlne-peu (keTi-vm, kel'i- 
vm-pen), n. [From keel, ruddle.] A pencil 
of black or red lead. [Scotch.] 

Keel-man. (IceFman), ?i. See Keeler, a 
worker in barges. 

Keelrake (keFrak), v. t. Same as Keelhaul 
Keelson (keFson), n. [From keel; the second 
part ma;f be the same as in Dan. kjdlsviin, 
Sw:. kdlsvin,Gr. kielschwein, all meaning liter- 
ally keelsioine; comp, pig of lead. This 
term, is found also in stemson, sternson, 
which are probably modelled on keelson.} 
A piece of timber in a ship laid on the 


. Fate, i&T, fat, f#ll; me, met, lier; 


pine, pin; note, not, m5ve; tube, tub, bi;ll; 


middle of the floor-timbers over the keel, 
fastened with long bolts and clinched, and 
thus binding the floor-timbers to the keel; 
in iron ships, a combination of [dates corre- 
sponding to the keelson timber of a wooden 
vessel— False keelson, a piece of timber 
wrought longitudinally over the top of the 
true keelson. See Keel. 

Keel-staple (kel'sta-pl), n. Ffaut a staple, 
generally of copper, driven into the sides of 
the main and false keels to fasten them. 
Keel- vat (keFvat), n. Same as Keelfat 
Keen (ken), a. [A. Sax. c&ne, Mn; Icel. 
kcenn, wise, clever; D. koen, G. Mthn, keen, 
bold. Same root as ken.} 1. Eager; vehe- 
ment; full of relish or zest; as, hungry curs 
too keen at the sport. 

The sheep were so keen upon the acorns. 

Sir R. L' Estrange, 

2. Eager; .sharp; as, a Moi appetite. 

The hope how buoyant, tlie sympathies how ready, 
the enjoyment of life now keen and eager J Thackeray, 

3. Sharp; having a very fine edge; as, a keen 
razor, or a razor with a keen edge. —4. Pierc- 
ing; penetrating; severe: applied to cold or 
to wind; as, a keen wind; the cold is very 
Mn.— 5. Bitter; piercing; acrimonious; as, 
keen satire or sarcasm. 

Good father cardinal, cry thou amen 
To my keen curses, Shak. 

6. Acute of mind; sharp; penetrating; as, 
a man of keen intellect. 

Shrewd, keen, practical estimates of men and 
things. IF. Black. 

The ?;een spirit 

Seizes the prompt occasion— makes the thought 

Start into instant action, and at once 

Plans and performs, resolves and executes. Shelity, 

7. Expressive of eagerness or mental acute- 
ness; as, a keen look 

Keen (ken), v. i. To sharpen, [Rare,] 

Cold winter keens the brightening flood. Thomson. 

Keen (ken), v.i. [Ir. caoi/ne, cry or lamenta- 
tion for the dead, bewailing.] In Ireland, 
to make a loud lamentation ou the death of 
a person. 

Keen, (ken), 7i. The piercing lamentation 
made over a corpse. [Irish.] 

A thousand cries would swell the keen, . : 

A thousand voices of despair 

AVould echo thine. Otae^iWard. 

Keener (keiFer), ?i. In Ireland, one of a 
class of female mourners who shriek or 
howl at funerals. See the verb. 

Keen-eyed. (kenTd), a. Having acute sight. 
Keenly (kenTi), adv. In a keen manner. 
Keenness (ken'nes), 71. The state or quality 
of being keen. 

Keen-*vntted (ken'wit-ed), a. Having acute 
wit or discemment. 

Keep (kep),v.i. pret. & pp.kept; ppr. keeping. 
[A. M%cepa7i, to keep, to take care of; ap- 
parently same word as cipan, cedpian, to 
sell (see Cheap): to sell, then to have on 
hand for sale, hence to keep.] 1. To hold; 
to retain in one's imwer or possession ; not 
to lose or part with ; «as, to keep a house (ir 
a farm ; to keep anything in the memory, 
mind, or heart; to /rcep a secret; to keep 
one’s own counsel.— 2. To have in custody 
for security or preservation. 

The crown of Stephanus, first king of Hungary, was 
always in the castle of Vicegrade. Kmllcs. 

3. To preserve; to retain. 

The Lord God, merciful and gracious, longsuffer- 
ing, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7, 

4. To preserve from falling or from danger; 
to protect ; to guard or sustain. 

And behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee. 

;;Gen, xxviii. rg. .■ • 
6, To hold or restrain in any manner ; to 
detain. 

That I may know what keeps me here with you, 
Dryden. 

6. To tend; to have the care of. 

And the Lord God took the man, and put him into 
the garden of Eden to dress it, and to keep it. 

Gen.ii, 15. 

7. To maintain, as an establishment, institu- 
tion, and the like; to conduct; to manage; 
as, to keep a school.— 8. To regard; to at- 
tend to. 

While the stars and course of heaven I keep. Dryden. 

9. To hold in any state; as, to keep in order. 

ATff/ the constitution sound. Addison, 

10. To continue or maintain, as a state, 
course, or action; to observe; as, to keep 
silence ; to keep the same road or the same 
pace; to Mp step; to Mp a given distance. 
Her servants’ eyes were fix'd upon her face, 

And as she mov’d or turn'd, her motions view'd, 
HenTieasure.sA(ir//, and step by step pursued, 

11. To remain confined to; not to quit; as. 


oil, pound; ii. Sc, abmie; y, Sc. ley. 
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to ke&p one's bed, house, or room.~12. To do 
or perform; to obey; to observe in practice; 
not to neglect or violate; to fulfil; as, to keep 
the laws, statutes, orcomiuaiidmentsof God; 
to keep one’s word, promise, or covenant.-— 
X3. To observe or solemnize. 

Ye shall keep it a feast to the Lord. Ex. xii. 14. 
14. To board ; to maintain ; to supply with 
neces.saries of life; as, tlie men are kept at a 
moderate price per week.— 15. To have in 
the house; to entertain; as, to keep lodgers; 
to keep company.™ 16. To have iii pay; as, 
to keep e. servant,™ 17. To be in the habit of 
selling; to have a supply of for sale; as, the 
shopkeeper does not keep Hint.-— To keep an 
act, at Cambrhige University, to hold an 
academical dispiitation.— To keej) at it, to 
keep hard at work. [Colloq.]— To keep back, 

(а) to reserve; to withhold; not to disclose or 
communicate, 

I will keep nothing hack from you. Jer. xlii. 4. 

(б) To restrain; to prevent from advancing. 
Ji^eep back tliy servant also from presumptuous 

sins. Ps, xix. 13, 

(c) To reserve; to withhold; not to deliver. 
Acts V, Z. —To keep chapels, at Oxford and 
Cambridge, the usual expression among 
students for to attend the daily services in 
the college chapels. — To keep comjntny 
loitli, (a) to frequent the society of; to asso- 
ciate with; as, let youth keep comj^miy 
wit\ the wise and good, (b) To give or 
receive attentions with a view to marriage. 
—To keep down, to prevent from rising; 
to hold in subjection ; to restrain ; speciftc- 
ally, in painting, to subdue in tone or tint, 
so that the portion of a picture kept down is 
rendered subordinate to some other part, 
and, therefore, does not obtrude on the eye 
of the spectator. — To keep good or bad 
hours, to be customarily early or late in 
returning home or in retiring to rest.— To 
keep in, («i) to prevent from escape; to hold 
in confinement. (&) To conceal; not to tell 
or disclose, (c) To restrain; to curb, as 
a horse.— To keep off, to hinder from ap- 
proach or attack ; as, to keep off an enemy 
or an evil.— To keep one going ‘in anything, 
to keep him supplied with it. [Colloq.] 
— To keep one's hand in, to keep one's 
self in practice. [Colloq.]— To under, 

to restrain; to hold in subjection; as, to keep 
under an antagonist or a conquered country; 
%i>keep under the appetites and passions.— 
To keep 'Up, (a) to maintain; to prevent from 
falling or diminution; as, to keep up the 
price of goods; to keep up one's credit. 
(?;)To maintain; to continue; to hinder from 
ceasing. 

In joy, that which keeps 7^/ the action is the desire 
to continue it. Locke. 

ip) To preserve; to retain. 

And ye shall keep it (the Iamb) until the four- 
teenth day of the same month. Ex. xii, 6. 

—To keep up to the collar, to keep hard 
at work ; to keep at it. [Slang or coUoq.] 
—To keep out, to hinder from entering or 
taking possession. —To keep house, (a) to 
maintain a separate residence for one’s 
self, or for one's self and family ; as, his 
income enables him to keep home, (p) To 
remain in the house; to be confined; 
as, his feeble health obliges him to keep 
house.— To keep a term, in universities, to 
reside during a term.— To keep the land 
aboard {naitt.), to keep within sight of land 
as mnch as possible.— To keep the luff, or 
the toind {naxit), to continue close to the 
wind.— 2^0 keep on foot, to maintain, as a 
standing army. 

We perceive from this liow much larger a force is 
liv// in Japan than ia China. Brougha 7 n. 

—To keep one's self to one's self, to shun 
society; to keep one's own counsel; to keep 
aloof from others; to keep close. 

' Stay thou a little,’ answer’d Julian, ‘here. 

And keep yourself , none knowing, to yourself.' 

Tennysoji. 

Keep (kep), v.i l. To remain in any position 
or state; to continue; to abide; to stay; as, 
to keep at a distance; to ireej? aloft; to keep 
near ; to keep in the house ; to keep hefoi^e 
or behind; to keep in favour; to keep out of 
company or out of reach. 

But yet he could not keep 
Here with the shepherds and the .silly sheep. 

Matt. Arnold, 

2. To last; to endure; not to be impaired; 
to continue fresh oi’ wholesome; not to be- 
come spoiled. 

If the malt is not thoroughly dried, the ale it makes 
%viU not keep. Morthfier. 

3. To lodge; to dwell; to reside for a time. 


Knock at his study, where, they say, he keeps. 

Shirk. 

[This sense of the %vord is no longer in gen- 
eral use, but is still current at Cambridge 
University. ’ Suton, who ‘ kept ' near Bruce. ' 
T’amw.]— 4. t To take care; to be on one's 
watch; to be vigilant or solicitous. 

Keep that the lust.s shake not the word of Gtxi chat 
is in us. Tyndale, 

—To keep at it, to continue hard at work. 
[Colloq.]— To keep from, to abstain from; to 
refrain tvom. — To keep on, to go forward; 
to proceed; to continue to advance. — To 
keep to, to adhere strictly to ; not to ne- 
glect or deviate from; as, to keep to old cus- 
toms; to keep to a rule ; to keep to one’s 
word or promise. —To keep up, to remain un- 
subdued; to be yet active or not to be con- 
fined to one’s bed. 

Keep (kep), n. 1. The act of keeping; cus- 
tody; guard; care; heed. 

Pan, thou god of sltepherds all, 

Which of our tender lambkins takest keep. 

Spenser. 

2. The state of being kept ; hence, the re- 
sulting condition; case; as, in good keep.— 

3. The means by which one is kept; subsist- 
ence; provisions. 

I performed some services to the college in return 
for my keep. T. Htighes. 

4. t That which is kept; charge. 

Often he used of his keepe 
A sacrifice to bring, 

Now with a kide, now with a sheepe ' 

The altars hallowing. Spenser. 

5. That which keeps, or that in which 
one keeps or lives; the stronghold of an 
ancient castle, to which the besieged in- 
mates retreated in cases of emergency, and 
there made their last efforts of defence ; a 
donjon. [Some authorities hold that this 
sense originated in the fact that prisoners 
were kept there ; others, and periiaps more 
correctly, are of opinion that it is due to 
the circumstance that the family ke-pt 
(abode or lived) there, as being the secure.st 
place in the castle.] 

Keeper (kep'er), n. One who or that which 
keeps: iff) one who holds or has possession 
of anything, (&) One who retains in custody; 
one who has the care of a prison and the 
custody of jirisoners; one who has the charge 
of patients in a lunatic asylum, (c) One who 
has the care, custody, or superintendence of 
anything; as, the keeper of a park, a pound, 
of sheep, of game, of a gate, <&c. (tf) A ring 
which keeps another on the finger, (c) A Icey 
which admits of being readily inserted and 
removed at pleasure to keep an object in its 
place. (/) A loop on the end of a strap be- 
side the buckle through which the other 
end is run after passing through the buckle. 
iy) The box on a door jamb into which the 
holt of a lock protrudes when shot. Qi) A 
jam-nut (which see). (Q A piece of soft 
iron placed in contact with the jioles of a 
magnet when not in use, which tends, by 
induction, to maintain, and evenincrease the 
power of the magnet; armature, (j) One who 
remains or abides. Tit. ii. 5 .— Keeper of the 
Great Seal, a high ofRcer of state who holds 
or keeps the great seal. The office is now 
vested in the lord-chancellor. —Keener of 
the Privy Seal, or Loi'd Pnvy Seal, an offi- 
cer of state through whose hands pass all 
charters, pardons, &c., before they came to 
the great seal. He is a privy-councillor, 
and was anciently called 0/ the Privy 
Seal. — Keeper of the king’s conscience, the 
lord-chancellor. See under Chancbiloe. 

Keeperless (kep'er-les), a, Hot having a 
keeper; free from restraint, custody, or 
superintendence. 

Among the group was a man . . . who, of all the 
people accounted sane and permitted to go about 
the world keeperless, I hold to have been the most 
decidedly mad. T. Hook, 

KeepersMp ( kep'Sr-ship ), n. The office of 
a keeper. Sirype. 

Keeping (kep'ing), n. 1. A holding ; re- 
straint; custody; guard; preservation. 

I fancy there need have been no deceit in your 
fond, simple, little heart, could it but have been 
given into other .Irrf/zHc-. Thackeray. 

2. Maintenance; support; feed; fodder; as, 
the cattle have good keeping.— Z. Just pro- 
portion ; conformity; congruity; consist- 
ency; harmony; specifically, in painting, 
the management of the lights, shadows, 
colours, and aerial tints in such subordina- 
tion to each other that each object may 
seem to stand rightly in the place that the 
linear perspective has assigned to it,™ 2’o 


6<3 m to accord or harmonize 

with; to be consistent with. 
Keeping-room (kep'ing-rbm), n. I’he Hew 
® England and provincial English name for 
the common sitting-room of a family ; also, 
s in universities, the sitting-room of a stu- 
dent- ^ The inmily keeping-room.' Pickens. 
It Keepsake (kep'sak), ?i. Anything kept or 
given to he kept for the sake of the giver; a 
token of friendship. 

5 Keesh (kesh), n. Same as Kisk. 

. Keesiip (kesTip), n. Same as Keslop. 

Q Keeve (kev), n. [A. Sax. effe, G, kiffe, a large 
tub, from L. cupa, a tub, a cask, whence 
also Er. ciwe, a large tub.] 1. A large vessel 
3 to ferment liquors in ; a large tub or vessel 
used in brfnving; a mashing-tub. — 2. In 
niming, a large vat used in dressing ores. 
Keeve (kev), v.t. pret. & pp. Jceeved; ppr. 
keeving. 1. To put in a keeve for fermenta- 
tion.— 2, To overtui'ii or lift up, as a cart, so 
as to unload it all at once. 

Keever (kev'6r), n. A keeve (which see). 
Keffekil (kef-fekfil), n. See Kiefekil. 

. Keg (lieg), n. [A form of cag (which see. 
See also Kei>se).] A small cask or barrel; 
a cag. 

Kehul (ke-hulO, n. [Ar. kuhaul, antimony. ] 
A mixture of antimony and frankincense, 
used by the Arab women to darken their eye- 
lirows and eyelashes. 

Keightjt pret. of catch. Caught. Spenser. 
Keil (Icel), 71 . A nine-pin. See Kaylb, 

All the furies are at a game called nine-pins or 
keils, made of old usurers' bones, and their souls 
looking on with delight and betting on the game. 

A’, fousofi. 

Keir (ker), 71. [Icel. ker, a tub or other ves-. 
sel, Ban. Imr, a vessel. ] In bleaching, a large 
boiler. 

Keiser (Id'zfir), n. Another spelling of 
Kamr. See C.ESAK. 

Keitioa (Mt-ld'a), «. ['Ihe native name.] 
Jikmoeeros Keitioa, a species of rhinoceros, 
a native of South Africa, having two horns 
nearly equal to each other in lengtli, the 
front one curved backwards, the back one 
forward. The upper lip overlaps the lower 
to a consiclerahie extent. At birth the horns 
are only indicated by prominences on the 
nose, and at the age of two years they are 
hardly more than 1 inch in length, hut at 
the age of six they are 9 or 10 inches long. 
The keitioa is morose and ill-tempered, and 
forms a very dangerous opponent. 
Kelsenonesian (ke-le'no-ne"si-an), 71. [Gr, 
kelavnos, black, and nesos, an island,] In 
ethn. one of the dark-coloured inhabitants 
of the Pacific Islands. 

Kelaways Bock(kera-wazrok), Same 
as Kelloway Rock (which see). 

Kele,t’y.t [See Keel, u.t] To cool. Chau- 
cer. 

Kelk (kelk), 71. [Gael and Ir. claeh, a stone.] 

1, A large stone or detached rock. — 2. A 
blow.— 3. The roe of a fish. [Provincial.] 
Kelk (I<elk), v.t. [Probably originally to pelt 
with stones. See the noun.] To beat soundly. 
[Provincial.] 

Kell (kel), n. [A form of caiil] A covering 
of some kind ; a film or membrane ; a net- 
w'ork; as, ff) the caul or omentum. See 
CAUL. (&) The membrane or caul envelop- 
ing the heads of some children at birth. 

A silly jealous fellow, . . . seeing his child new 
born included in a kell, thought sure a Franciscan 
. . . was the father of it, it was so like a friar’s cowl. 

Burton. 

( c> The chrysalis of an insect. ‘Bury him- 
self in every silkworm’s kelV B. Jmiso 7 i. 
(d) A net in w'liich females inclose tlieir 
hair; the back part of a cap. (e) A film 
grown over the eyes. 

His wakeful eyes ... 

Now clouded over with dim cloudy kells. Drayton. 

(/) The cobwebs which lie on the grass, 
covered with dew, in the morning. 

Neither tlie immoderate moisture of July, August, 
and September, nor those which, like cobwebs, 
do sometimes cover the ground, do beget the rot in 
sheep, ■ Boyle. 

Kelled, Keld (keld), a. Having a kell or 
covering; having its parts united as by a 
kell or thin membrane; webbed. 

And feeds on fish, which und^r water still 
He with his keld feat and ke \ teeth doth kill. 

Drayton. 

Kelliadse (kel-fa-de), n. pi. [From Kellia, 
one of the genera, named after Mr. O' Kelly, 
of Dublin, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.] A 
family of lamellibranclnate inollusca, em- 
bracing several genera. The tyiiical genus 
Kellia has two British representatives, M. 
suborbicularis and K. oiitida. They are small 
but elegant bivalves, living in the crevices 
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of r<,)ckM <.n' on tshtills or sea-weeds, or lying 
frue.- 

Kelloway Rock (ker'o-wa rok), ? 1 . [So called 
from being well developed at Kelhimy 
Bridge, Wiltshire.] A ealeareous bed at the 
base of the Oxford clay in Wiltshire and 
Yorkshire. Its ma.xiiuum thickness is 80 feet, 
and it is so abundant in fossil shells as often 
to be entirely made up of them. 

Kelp [kelp), il [0.15. /dlpe. Origin nn- 
kno^vn'.] 1. Tim produce of sea-weeds when 
burned, from whiclk carbonate of soda i.s 
obtained. It was formerly nuieh used in 
the m.'iuufacture of glass and soap, and large 
quantities of iodine are now obtained from 
the reshlue alter the carbonate of soda is 
separated. —2. The sea- weed from which 
kelp is produced. 

Kelpie, Kelpy (keVpi) n. [No plausible 
etymology <d this word seems tube known.] 
In Scotland, an imaginary goblin or demon 
of the waters, gejierally seen in the form of 
a horse, who was believed to give previous 
warning wlien a person was about to be 
drowned, and sometimes maliciously to 
assist in drowning persons 
That bards are second-sighted is nae joke, 

And ken the lingo of tiie .sp’ritual folk ; 

Fays, spunkies, a\ they can explain them. 

Burns. 

Kelaon (keYson), n. Same as Keelson. 

Kelt, Keltic (kelt, keltTk). Same as Celt, 
Celtic. 

Kelt (kelt), n. Cloth with the nap, generally 
of native black wool [Scotch.] 

Kelt (kelt), n. Tlie name given in Scotland 
to a salmon in its spent state after spawn- 
ing; a foul fish, 

Kelter, Kilter (keFtt^r), n. [Comp. Dan. 
Mite, to gird, to tuck up; also Prov. E, Jdlter, 
a tool] Order; regular or proper state. 

If the organs of prayer be out of or out of 
time, how am we pray? Btxrrcitt, 

Keltic, Kelty (kelTi), n. [Said to be from a 
famous champion drinker in Kiuvoss-ahire.] 
A large glass or ];nimper, imposed as a fine 
on those who, as it i.s expressed, do not drink 
iniv'.— Cleared keltie uff, a phrase used to 
<leiiOte that one’s glass is quite empty, pre- 
vious to drinking a bumper. Sir W. Scott. 
fScotflu] 

Kemb,t r.f. [A. Sax, cm&an, to comb.] To 
, comb [which see). Chaucer. 

Kemelliijt [O.E. kemplintj; Prov.E. lmnh~ 
iny, a brewing-vessel, Jdmnel, a tub ; O.Fr. 
vambe, a brewing.] A tub; a brewer’s vessel 
Chancer. 

Kemp (kemp), v.i. [Dan. Iitenipe, to fight, 
to contend; Icmmpe, leel kenipa, a warrior; 
A. Sax. cainpian, 1), kampen, G-. hiimpfen, 
to strive, to fight,] To strive or contend, in 
whatever way ; to strive for victory, as 
- reapers on the harvest-field. [Scotch.] 
Kemp (keinp), n. [A. Sax. cempa, a soldier. 
See the verb.] 2. f A champion; a knight.— 
2. The act of striving for superiority in any 
way whatever, [Scotch.] 

Kemp, Kempty O^emp, kempTi), The 
coarse rough hairs of wool, ivhich is avoided 
by the manufacturer in his purchases of 
wool, as they deteriorate the appearance of 
: fabrics, and do not take dye readily. 
Kemper (kemp'er), 7i. One who kenqis or 
strives for superiority; specifically, a com- 
petitor amongst reapers. [Scotch,] 

Mark, I see nought to hinder you nne! me from 
helping tcj give a hot brow to this bevy of notable 
kempm. BiackiUQciPs Mag. 

Kempt t (kempt), p. and a. For keaxhed, pp. 
of kemb, to comb. 

There is nothing valiant or solid to be hoped for 
from .wch as are always and perfumed, and 

every <lay smell of the taylor. B. ^anson. 

Ken p^et. tfe pp. Ice^med; ppr. ken- 

[O.E. and Sc. ke^i, Icel kmm, D. and 
Gr. kemien, A. Sax. cumian, to ken, to know; 
comp, the allied can, ca^vny, cnmiing, know. 
See Kkow.] 1. To know; to understand; to 
take cognizance of. 

ivr/. Which of you know Ford of this town? 

Fist. I ken the wight; he is of substance good. 

■■■ ^ ' ■ Shak. . ' 

2. To see at a distance; to descry; to recog- 
nize. 

They from their fields can see the countenance 
Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering lance, 

And he.ar you .shouting forth your brave intent, 
tr , , . .... . tVords^orth. 

He spake; his eye m lightning rolls! 

For the lady was ruthlessly seized; and he 

In the beautiful lady the child of his friend, I 

r * ^deridge. 

3. in Scots law, to acknowledge or recognize 
by a judicial act; as, to ken a widow to her 
teroe, that is, to recognize or decree by a 
judicial act the right of a widow to the life- 


rent of her share of her deceased husband’s 
lands. SeeTEiiCB. 

Ken (ken), u. i To look round. 

Ken (ken), ?!. Dognizanee; view; especially, 
reach of sight or knowledge. ‘ Above the 
reach and ken of a mortal apprehension. 
South. 

Coasting they kept the land within their ken. 

Dry den. 

Ken (ken), n. [Contr. of ke^vnel.} A place 
where low or disreputable characters lodge 
or meet; as, a padding ken, a lodging-house 
for tramps; a sporting /rcn. 

Kendal (ken'dal), n. A coarse woollen cloth, 
so named from the town of Ke^idal in West- 
moreland, wliere it was first made. It 
continued to be called Kendal after its 
manufacture was carried on elsewhere. 
'Apparelled in slfbrt coats of Kentish ke^i- 
dal.’ Hall. 

Kenk (kengk), n. Same as Kink. 

Kennel (kei/nel), n. [Norm. Fr. ; It. ewnile; 
from L, canis, a dog,] 1. A house or cot for 
dogs, or for a pack of hounds.— 2. A pack 
of hounds. ‘ A yelping kemicl of French 
curs.’ Shak.-S. The hole of a fox or other 
beast; a haunt. 

Kennel (ken'nel), v.i. ptet. <$; pp. kexmelled; 
ppr. Icennelling. To lodge; to lie; to dweil, 
as a dog or a fox. 

The dog kennelled in a hollow tree. L'Esirange. 

Kennel (kenTiel), v.t. To keep or confine in 
a kennel 

Kennel (ken'nel), n. [A form of E. ckaivnel, 
canal.} 1. The water -course of a street; 
a gutter; a little canal or channel. —2. A 
puddle. 

Kennel-coal (ken'nel-kol), n. Same as Can- 
7iel-CQal, 

Kennel-raker (keii'nel-rak-6r), n. A sca- 
venger ; one fit for mean, filthy jobs. 
Kenning (ken'ing), ?i. l.t Range of vision; 
sight; view. 

The next day about evening we .saw, witliin a ken- 
m'nir, thick clouds, which did put us in some hope of 
land. Bacon. 

2. As little as one ean recognize ; a small 
portion; a little ; as, put in a kmniiig of 
salt. [Scotch.] 

Though they may gang a kennin wrung, 

To step aside is human. Burns. 

Kenspeckle (ken'spek-1), a. [Probably from 
km, to know, and A. Sax. specca, a speck, a 
mark; but comp, Icel kennispeki, the fa- 
culty of knowing others, from kenna, to 
know, and speki, wisdom,] Having so sin- 
gular an appearance as to be easily recog- 
nized; fitted to be a gazing-stock. [Scotch.] 

I j^rant ye, his face is 

That the white o' his e'e is turn’d out. Ntcol. 

Kent Ovont), n. [Perhaps connected with 
ca7it, iQ tilt (see Cant, v. and n.), and comp. 
D. kenteren, to overturn.] A long staff 
used by shepherds for leaping over ditches 
and brooks; a cudgel; a rough walking-stick; 
a pole. [Scotch.] 

A better lad ne’er lean’d out o’er a.keHt. Ramsay. 
Kent (kent), v.t. To propel, as a boat, by 
pushing with a kent or long pole against the 
bottom of a river; to punt. [Scotch.] 
Kent-bugle (kentbu-gl), ?i. [In honour of 
the Duke of Kent. ] A curved six-keyed 
bugle, on which 
every tone in 
the musical 
scale can be 
sounded. 

Kentish (keiiF- 
ish), a. Of or 
pertaining to 
the county of 
ICent. — Kent- 
ish fire, a term given to the continuous 
cheering common at the Protestant meet- 
ings held in Kent in 1828 and 1829, with the 
view of preventing the passing of the Catholic 
Relief Bill. It is now applied to the shout- 
ing practised by Orangemen at political 
meetings, in derision of Roman Catholics.— 
Kentish rag, in a dark-coloured, tough, 
highly fossiliferous, arenaceous limestone, 
belonging to the lower greensand. It oc- 
curs at Hythe and other places in Kent, 
and from its durability is much valued for 
building. 

Kentle (ken'tl), n. [Same word as Quintal.} 
In com. a hundred pounds in weight; as, a 
kentle of fish. 

Kentledge (kentTej), n, JKaut. pigs of iron 
for ballast laid on the floor of a ship. 

Kep I'-t* [See Keep.] To catch, as in 
tixe act of passing through the air, falling, 
running, and the like; to intercept; to meet. 
[Scotch.] 



Kent-bugle, 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bqll 


lUouni, spring, thou darling of the year! 
ilk cowslip Clip sJiall kep a tear. Burns. 

Kepe,t n. Care; attention. Chaucer, 
Kepe,t v.i. or t. To take care; to care, 

Keplerian (kep-le'ri-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Kepler; propounded by Kepler; as, 
Keplerixm doctrines; Kepleria^i laws. 

It .should be noted that the modern system of as- 
tronomy deserves far better to be called the AV/- 
ierian system than the Copernican. Haydn. 

Kepler's Laws (kepl6rz Igz), n. 2 d. The laws 
of the courses of the planets established by 
Kepler. They are three in number: (1.) That 
the planets move in elliptical orbits, of 
which the sun is in one of the foci. (2.) That 
an imaginary line drawn from the sun to 
the planets (called the radius vectoi') al- 
waj^s describes equal areas in equal times. 
(3.) That the squares of the times of the re- 
volutions of the planets are as the cubes of 
their mean di,stances from the sun. 

Kepler’s Problem (kep'lerz problem), n. 
The determining the eccentric from the 
mean anomaly of a planet, or the determin- 
ing its place in the elliptic orbit, answering 
to any given time. 

Kept (kept), pret. & pp. of keep.-^Kept mis- 
tress, a concubine or woman kept and main- 
tained by a particular individual as his 
paramour. 

Keramie (ke-ramlk), a. Same as Gc^'cmiic. 
Kerana (ke-ill'na), n. In music, a long wind 
instrument like a trumpet, mucli used in 
Persia, being sounded evening and morning. 
Kerargyrite (ke-rUr'ji-rit), n. [Gr. kcras, 
liorn, and argyros, silver.] Same as Kerate 
(which see). 

Kerasine (ker'a-sin), a. [Gr. koras, a horn.] 
In mineral, horny; corneous. 

Kerate (ker'at), n. [Gr. keras, a hom.] 
Chloride of silver; horn silver: so named 
from its cutting like horn. It has a white 
streak, and no distinct cleavage. , 
Keratin <ker'a-tin), n. Same as Kjxidermose 
(which see). 

Keratode (ker'a-tod), w. [Gr. keras, ke7'atos, 

1 horn, and efdojs, resemblance.] In zool the 
! horny substance of which the skeleton of 
many sponges is composed. 

Keratome (ker'a-tom), «. [Gr. kei'as, keratos, 
a horn, and tomos, cutting, from temnci, to 
cut] An instrument for dividing the trans- 
parent cornea in the operation for cataract 
by extraction. 

Keratonyxis (ker'a-to-niks"is),n. [Gr. keras, 
keratm, liorii, and nyxis, a puncturing.] In 
surg. the operation of removing a cataract , 
by thrusting a needle through the cornea of 
the eye and breaking up the opaque mass, 
Keratophyllite (ker-a-tofil-lit), n. [Gr. 
keras, keratos, a horn, phyllo^i, a leaf, and 
lithos, a stone.] A variety of hornblende, 
so named from the form of the crystals. 
Keratopbyte (keria-to-fit), n. [Gr. keras, 
keratos, a horn, and phyton, that which 
grows.] Cuvier’s name for a polype which 
has a homy axis, in contradistinction to a 
lithoxihyte, or one having a stony axis. The 
term is now disused. 

Keratosa (ker-a-to'sa), 71 . pi. The division 
of the sponges in which the skeleton is com- 
posed of keratode. 

Keratose (ker'a-tos), n. Same as Kei'atode. 
Kerb-plate (k6rb''plat), Same as Curb- 
plate. 

Kerb-roof (k6rb''rbf), 71 , Same as Curb- 
. roof. 

Kerb-stone (k^rb'stdn), 7i. Same as Curl)- 
' stone, 

Kercherf (Ic^r'chdr), n. A kerchief. 

He became like a man in an exstacie and trance, 
and white as a AvrjrfAm Northi 

Kercherf (ktohCr), ■«.«. To wrap, as in a 
kercher. 

Pale sickness with her kerchered head upwound. 

Giles Fletcher. 

Kerchief (k^richef), n. [Contr. from O.E. 
coverchief, O.Fr. couvrechief, couvreckef— 
Fr. Gouvrir, to cover, and chef, the head.] 

1, A head-dress; a cloth to cover the head; 
hence, any cloth used in dress. 

He might put on a hat, a xmiffler, and a kerchief, 
and so escape. Shak. 

2. One who wears a kerchief; a lady. 

The promlest kerchief of the court shall rest 
AVell satfefy’d of what they love the be.st. Dryden. 

Kerchiefed, Kerchieft (kdr'cheft), a. 
Dressed; hooded; covered. 

Kerf (k^rf), n. [A. Sax. cyrf, a cutting off, 
from ceorfan, cea^fan, to cut, to carve; 
comp. G. kerbe, a notch; kerhen, to notch.] 
The channel or way made through wood by 
a saw or other cutting instrument. 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 


Fate, far, fat. fall; 
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Zerl (liyrIX ’i. [See Gael.] A man; a coun- 
tryman; a peasant; a carl. ‘ Poor old Icerls 
making their daily penny.' North Brit Rev. 
Kermess (k^r'mez), n. [Ar. and Per. kermes, 
kinnis, from Skr. krimi, a worm.] A scar- 
let dye-stuff consisting of the dried bodies 
of the females of species of Coccus, espe- 
cially Coccus ilicis, an insect found on 
various species of oak round the Mediter- 
ranean. The bodies are round, about the 
size of a pea. The dye is more permanent 
}mt less brilliant than cochineal. 
Kermes-mineral (k6r'mez-mm-er-al), w. A 
name given to amorphous trisulphide of 
antimony in consequence of its colour, 
which is orange-red, 

Keni, Kerne (kern), n. [O.Gael. and Ir, 
cearn^ a man.] 1. A light -armed foot- 
soldier of the ancient Irish militia and the 
Highlands of Scotland, armed with a dart 
or skean: opposed to galloioglass, who was 
heavy-armed. 

So;irs thy presumption then so high, 

Because a wretched .iern ye slew. 

Homage to name to Roderic Dhu? Sir IV. Scott. 

The_^ perpetual warfare of these petty chieftains 
had given rise to the employment of niercenar}^ 
troops, partly natives, partly from Scotland, known 
"by the uncouth names of kerns and gallowglasses. 

Hixllam. 

2. t A boor or low-lived person; a churl. 

We tilke a kerxi most commonly for a farmer or 
conntvy bumpkin. Blount. 

3. In English law, an idle person or vaga- 
bond. 

Kera (k6rn), n. 1. A quern (which see). — 
2,t A churn.™ 3. [Probably from L. crena, 
notch. See Crenate, &c.] A slight pro- 
jection from the main body; specifically, in 
printing, that part of a type which hangs 
over the body or shank. 

Kern (k6rn), v.i. [G. and B. kern, a kernel. 
See Kernel.] l. To harden, as corn in I 
ripening. —2. To take the form of corns; to 
granulate ; to set, as fruit. 

Kern (k6rn), v.t In type-foiinding, to form 
with a kern. See KERN, n. 3, 

Kern-baby (kern'ba-bi),«. [Sc, kirn, a har- 
vest-home, and &a7/?^.] An image dressed 
with corn and carried before reapers to 
their harvest-lmme. [Provincial.] 

Kernel (Icer'nel), n. [A. Sax. cyrnel, a little 
corn, a grain, a kernel or core; G. and 
B. kern, the core of {inytliing, the seed of 
fruit: allied to corn and to L. gramim. See 
Corn and Grain.] l. The edible substance 
contained in the shell of a nut or the stone 
of a fruit. —2. Anything inclosed in a shell, 
husk, or integument; a grain or corn; as, a 
kernel of wlieat or oats. -^3. The seed of 
pulpy fruit; as, the kernel of an apple.— 

4. The central part of anything ; a small 
mass around which other matter is con- 
creted; a nucleus. —6, Fig. the important 
part of anything, as a question, as distin- 
guished from that which surrounds it; the 
main or essential point, as opposed to mat- 
ters of less import; the core; the gist; as, 
to come to the kernel of the question.— 6, A 
hard concretion in the flesh. 

Kernel (ker'nel), v.i. To harden or ripen 
into kernels, as the seeds of plants. 

Kernel (k6rtiel), n. In arch, n crenelle 
(which see). 

Kernelled. (k^i-^neld), a. Having a kernel. 
Kemelly (ker'nel-i), a. Full of kernels; re- 
sembling kernels. 

Kernelworb (kerfixel-wert), n. A popular 
name of Scroplmlaria nodosa (common fig- 
-wort).: ■ 

Kernisb. t (k^rn'isli), a. Having the charac- 
ter of a kern; clownish. /A petty kernish 
prince.' Milton. 

Kerodon (ker'd-don), II. [Gr. a horn, 
and odous, a tooth.] A South American 
genus of rodents, allied to the cavies, about 
the size of a guinea-pig, and of an olive-gray 
colour. 

Kerolite (ker'o-lit), ?i. [Gr, keros, wax, and 
Uthos, a stone.] A mineral of a white or 
green colour, greasy feel, and vitreous or 
resinous lustre, found in Silesia. It consists 
ohieiiy of hydrous silicate of magnesia. 

Kero Selene (ker'o-se-len), h. [See ICero- 
SENE.] All extremely light, volatile, liquid 
hydrocarbon, which first passes over when 
petroleum, coal-tar, &c., are distilled. It 
has a specific gravity of -650, a rather plea- 
sant ethereal odour, and resembles benzole 
in its properties, but is much lighter, and a 
powerful aueesthetic. A solution consisting 
of one grain of india-rubber dissolved in an 
ounce of keroselene is used as a coating 
fluid in the photographic dry collodion pro- 
cess, to make the film stick more firmly to 


I the plate. It has been proposed as a substi- 
1 tute for chloroform. 

Kerosene (ker'o-sen), n. [From Gr. keros, 
wax.] A liquid hydrocarbon distilled from 
coals, bitumen, petroleum, &c. , extensively 
used in America as a lamp-oil. When pure 
it is colourless, and its specific gravity varies 
from *780 to ‘825. It is the same as, or very 
closely related to, the British pjiraffui oil. 
Called also Ame'nca7i Paraffin Oil, Photo- 
gen, and Mineral Oil. 

Kers,t Kerse,t n, [A. Sax. cerse or emrse.] 
A cress.— A’e sette he not a kers, he cared 
not a cress. Chaucer. In sucli expre.ssions 
tins word is now corrupted into curse. See 
Curse, ?i. 

Kersent (kers'n), v.t. A corruption of Chris- 
ten. 

Pish, one good Cresar, a punip.tnaker, 
Kersen'd bim. Beau. &■ PI, 

Kersey (kCi-'zi), n. [Comp. Sc. carsaye, B. 
karsaai, Fr. cariset, creseau, Sw. kersing, 
ker.sey. Littrd suggests that the Fr. creseau 
is from croiser, to cross, croise, twilled.] A 
species of coarse woollen cloth, usually 
ribbed, made from long wool. 

Kersey (k6r'zi), a. l. Consisting of kersey. 

Will she with huswife’s hand provide thy meat, 
And every Sunday morn thy neckcloth plait, 
Which o’er thy kersey doublet spreading wide, 

In service time drew Cic’Iy’s eye aside Gay. 

Hence— 2. Homespun; homely. 

Henceforth my wooing mind shall be express’d 
In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes. Shah. 

Kerseymere (k^Kzi-mer), n. [.See Cassi- 
jUERE.] A thin twilled stuff woven from 
the finest wools, used for men’s garments; 
cassiraere. 

Kerseynette (k6i’^zi-net),n, A thin woollen 
stuff; cassinette (which see). 

Kerve,t v.t To carve; to cut. Chaucer. 
Ke3:ver,t 91. A carver. Chaucer. 

Kesart (ke'z^r), 91. [See Cjisar.] An em- 
peror. 

Kings and kesars at her feet did them prostrate. 

Sfenser. 

Kesari, n. An East Indian name for a plant 
of the genus Lathyrus. See Lathyrus. 
Keslop (Ices'lop), n. [A. Sax. case-lib, cyse- 
lih, curdled milk— case, cyse, cheese, and 
lih, bewitching ; comp. G. kdselah, curdled 
milk— Mse, cheese, and rennet; Goth. 
luM, a drug, poison.] The stomach of a 
calf prepared for rennet. 

Kessejt v.t To kiss. Chaucer. 

Kest,t pret. of cast Cast. Spenser. 

Keste,t pret. Kissed. Chaucer, 

Kestrel (kes'trel), n. [Burgundian cristel; 
Fr. cresserelle, quercelle, a hawk of a red- 



Kestrel {Palco Tinnuncuhis). 


dish colour. ] IAiq Falco Tin- 

nunculus, a common British species of fal- 
con, called also Stannel and Wvndliover. It 
is rather larger than the merlin, its whole 
length being from 13 to 15 inches. It builds 
in hollow trees and in cliffs, or in nests de- 
serted by crows, magpies, &e. It feeds on 
mice, small birds, insects, &c. The kestrel 
may be at once recognized by its peculiar 
habit of hovering or sustaining itself in the 
same place in the air by a rapid motion of 
its wings, always with its head to the wind. 
The male and female differ considerably in 
colour, ash-gray prevailing more in the for- 
mer and rusty bro’vvn in the latter. This 
hawk w^as regarded as of a mean oi' base 
kind, and hence kestrel was often used as a 
contemptuous epithet. See the adjective. 

Kestrel f (kesTrel), a. Base.— Kesf9*<2?i kynd, 
base nature. Spenser. 

Ket (ket), n. [Icel. hjdt, ket; Ban. kiod, 
flesh.] Carrion; filth of any kind. 

Ket (ket), n. A matted hairy fleece of wool 
[Scotch.] 

Ketch (kech), 91, [Comp. B, and G. kits, G:. 
/afe; perhaps the same word as Ft. caiche, 
a form of caique, Turk, qaiq, a light skiff 
used in the Bosphorus.] A strongly-built 


ch, c/iain; Ch, Sc. lock; g, r/o; j,. 7 ob; ft, Fr. to9i; ng, si9J<7; m /ken; th, fWn; 


vessel, of the galiot order, usually two. 
masted, and from 100 to 250 tons burden. 
Ketches were formerly much used as bomb- 
vessels, the peculiarity of the rig, affording 



Ketch. 


SO much space before the mainmast and at 
the greatest beam, well fitting them for 
mortar vessels. See Bomb-ketch. 
Ketch,t9i, A musical catch. Beau. & FI. 
Ketch (keeh), n. A hangman. See Jack- 
Ketch. 

Ketcht (Itech), 9i. [A form of keg.} A cask; 
a keg. Shok. 

Ketche,t ut. To catch. Chaucer. 
Ketchup (kech'up), n. [See Catchup.] A 
name common to several kinds of sauce, 
much used with meat, fish, toasted cheese, 
&.Q.r—M%ishroom ketchup is made from the 
common mushroom {Aga^'icus campestris), 
by taking a number of them, breaking 
them into small pieces and mixing with 
salt, wdiich so acts as to reduce the whole 
mass to an almost liquid state. It is 
then strained and boiled,— Tra2?imE ketchup 
is made from unripe ■walnuts before the 
shell is hardened. They are beaten to a 
pulp, and the juice separated by straining ; 
salt, vinegar, and sfuces are added, and the 
whole is boiled . — TofUiato ketchup is made 
from tomatoes by a similar process. 

Ketone (keTon), n. In chem. same ns Ace- 
tone, 2. 

Kettle (ket'l), n. [A. Sax. cetl, cetel, or cytel; 
comp. I), ketol, Icel, Icetill, Sw. kettel, Goth. 
katils, G. Icessel, kettle ; all borrowed from 
L. catillus, dim. of catinus, a deep bowl, 
a vessel for cooking food.] 1. A vessel 
of iron or other metal, of various shapes 
and dimensions, used for heating and boil- 
ing water or other liquor.— 2. f An abbrevia- 
tion of Kettle-drum. 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without. Shak. 

— A pii'etty kettle of fish. See Kiddle. 
Kettle-drum (ketl-drum), n. 1. A dnim 
consisting of a copper vessel, usually hemi- 
spli erical, covered with parchment. Kettle- 
drums were formerly used hi pairs in mar- 
tial music for cavalry, but are now chiefly 
confined to orchestras. They are usually 
tuned to the tonic and dominant of the 


oiece in which they are to he used by 
lightening or loosening the head or skin by 



I, Kohler’s Patent Kettle-drum, a, Ordinary Kettle- 
drum. 


means of a ring of metal moved by screws 
turned hy a key. —2. Same as Brum, 1 and 8. 

Kettle-drummer (ketT-drum-er), n. One 
who beats the kettle-drum. 

Kettle-Hat (ketfl-hat), 9i. The iron hat of a 
knight in the middle ages; also applied to 
the leather burgonet, 

Kettle-Holder (ketfl-hold-er), n. Any con- 
trivance, as a little mat, for holding the 
handle of a kettle when hot. 

Kettle-pins t (ket'l-pinz), n. Hiue-pins; 
skittles, 

Kettrin. (ket'ti’in), n. Same as Cateran, 

Keuper (koi'pfir), n. In geol, the German 


w, u’ig; wh, M/iig; zh, azure. — See Key. 
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wame for thv ui)per member of the trias or 
upper hkw reU saiulstoue formation, the 
lower luenihers beinj^ the Musehelkaik and 
the Bunter-sandstfdn. 

Kevel (kevVl), n. Antilope DovGaa, a spe- 
cies of antelope found in Oentral ^Vfriua. 
It is similar to the gazelle in its manners 



Kevel 

and habits. Its head resembles that of the 
goat, and its body is nmoli smaller than a 
Toelmck’s, See IvOEiif. 

Kevel (kev'el), 9i, [Prov. E. kevel, cavel,u 
rod, a horse’s bit, a gag; Ban. MevU, a peg, 
a rolling-pm.] a piece of timber serv- 

ing to belay great rapes to. 

Kevel-head (kev'el-hed), n. Nmt the end 
of one of the top timbers used as a kevel, 
Keverejt 'at To coyer; to recover. Chemoer. 
KexCheks), A dry stalk; kecksy. 

Ke::^ (kek'si), a, Aboimding with kex; over- 
grmyn with weeds; weedy. J>r. B. ilfm-e. 
Key (ke), n. [A. Sax. mg, mega, Fris. kai, 
k&i, a key. Airmitie.s doul)tful. 1 1, An in- 
Btrunient for slmttiiig or opening a lock by 
being inserted into it, and generally made, 
by timiing, to push a }?olt one way or the 
other. Hence --2. BHg. That whereby any 
mystery is disclosed or anything difficult 
explained; a guide; a solution; an explan- 
ation ; as, a key to a cipher ; a key to a riddle ; 
a feel/ to a mathematical problem.— S. An 
instrument by wliicli something is screwed 
or turned; as, the key of a watch or clock; a 
scTcw-feei/,— 4. Something that fastens, keeps 
tight, prevents movement, or the like; speci- 
fically, (a) ill arch, a piece of wood let into 
the back oi another, in a direction contrary 
to that of the grain, to preserve the last 
from warping. (&) In mESonry, the highest 
central stone of an 
ai’ch; the key-,stone. 

(c) In meefe, a wedge- 
shaped piece of iron 
or wood, which is 
driven firmly into a 
mortise or seat pre- 
pared to receive it, 
for the purpo.se of 
fixing the parts of a 
machine immovaldy 
together. An exam- 
ple of its mo.st com- 
mon application is 
showi in the figure : a is a key fixing the 
wheel 5> to the shaft c. Another form is shown 
under Cotter, — 5. In miisiG, (a) a lei’er of 
wood, ivory, or metal in an organ, pianoforte, 
flute, clarinet, comet, or other fixed toned 
instrument, struck oppressed by the fingers 
in playing the instrameut. (&) The funda- 
mental or goveriilDg note or tone of the scale 
in which a piece is composed, and with whicli 
it usually begins and, with but very few ex- 
ceptions, ends ; the key-note.— 6. The husk 
containing the seed of an ash. — Mey of 
cn positimi or eountnj (milit), a point the 
possession of which gives control of a posi- 
tion or country.— Poiacr of the Iceys, the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction or power of the 
pope, or the power of excommunicating or 
absolving: so called from the declaration of 
Christ to Saint Peter, as recorded in Alat. 
xvi. 19, *I mil give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, &c,;’ hence, the 
authority of the ministry in, any Cliristian 
church to administer the discipline of the 
church and to grant or withhold its privi- 
■leges.'-' : ■ 

What Henry and his favourite counsellors meant 
bv the Supremacy was certainly notliing- less than 
the whole of fhg Jiew. The king was to be 
tlie pope of his kingdom, the vicar of God, the expo- 
sitor of Catholic verity, the channel of sacramental 
graces., Macaulay, 

—Queen’s keys, in Scots Uw, that part of a 
warrant which authoiT/.es a messenger or 
sheriff-officer to break open lockfast places 
in order to come at a debtor or his goods. 



Key (ke). T'o fasten with a key or wedge- 
shaped piece of wood or iron ; to fasten or 
secure firmly. 

Key (ke), n. A quay (which: see). 

Key (ke), n. See Cay. 

Key (ke), n, LAIanx kiare-asfeed, twenty- 
four] One of the twenty-four commoners 
who represent the jjeople in the parliament 
or Court of Tynwald of the Isle of Man. 
Under the title of the House of Keys these 
twenty-four i*epreseiitatives form one of tiie 
branches of the Tynwald Court or legislative 
body of the island, the otlier branch con- 
sisting of the governor and his council. 
Keyage (ke'aj), ?i. Same as Quayage, 
Key-bed (ke'bed), n. In maeh, a rectangu- 
lar groove made to receive a key for the 
purpose of binding the parts, as the wheel 
and shaft of a machine, firmly together, so 
as to prevent the one part turning on the 
otlier; a key-seat. 

Key-board (ke'bord), n. In music, the 
.series of levers in a keyed instrument, as 
a pianoforte, organ, or hannoniiim, upon 
which the fingers press to produce percus- 
sion of the wires, or, in the organ and har- 
monium, the opening of the valves. 
Key-bugle ( ke ' bu - gl ), n. Same as Kent- 
hugle (which see). 

Key- cold (keficold), a. Cold as a key ; lifeless ; 
inanimate. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king I 

Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster 1 Shah, 

Key- colour (l^®'’kwl-6r), In painting, &, 

leading colour. 

Keyed (ked), a. l. Furnished with keys; 
a.*?, a keyed instrument. — 2. Set to a key, 
as a time.— Keyed hugle. Same as Kent- 
hitgle. 

Key-fastener (keTasn-er), n. An attach- 
ment to a lock to prevent the tuniing of the 
key liy a person outside. 

Key-^ard (ke'gard), n. A shield which 
shuts down over a key to prevent its being 
pushed out of the lock from the outside. 
Keyhole (keffidl), n. 1. A hole or aperture 
ill a door or lock for receiving a key.— 2. In 
carp, a hole or excavation in beams intended 
to be joined together, to receive the key 
which fastens them. —Keyhole limpet, a gas- 
teropodous mollusc of the genus Fissurella, 
family Mssurellidse: so called from the apex 
being perforated like a keyhole.— Key/mfe 
saw, a narrow slender saw used for cutting 
out sharp cuiwes, such as keyholes require, 
whence its name. 

Key-note (kebiot), n. Iii music, the first 
note of any .scale; the do or doh; the funda- 
mental note or tone to which the whole of 
a movement has a certain relation or bear- 
ing, to whicli all its moil Illations are referred 
and accommodated, and in which, if the 
movement is regular, it both begins and 
ends. 

Key-screw (ke^- 
skro), n. A le- 
ver for turning 
a screw. 

Key-seat (ke'- 
set), n, A key- 
bed (which see). 

Keystone (ke'- 
ston), n. Tile 
stone of an arch 
which, being the 
last put in, keys 
or locks the 
■whole together; 
the stone in an arch which is equidistant 
from its springing extremities: in a circular 
arch there will be two keystones, one at 
the top and one at the bottom. In some 
arches the keystone projects from the face. 
In vaulted Oothic roofs it is usually onia- 
mented with a boss or pendant. See Akch 
and (IROIN. 

Key-tone (ke'ton), 71. Same as Key-note. 
Key-way (ke'wa), n. The mortise made for 
the reception of a key; a slot in the open- 
ing of a wheel enabling the key to fasten it 
to the sliaft. 

Khaliff (kafiif), n. Same as Calif. 

Khamsin (kam'sin), n. Same as Kamsin, 
Khan (kan), 7i, [Tartar and Turk. ] In Asia, 
a governor; a king; a prince; a chief. 

Khan (kan), 7i. (Per. Jch&n, a house, a tent.] 
An eastern inn; a caravansary. The khans 
in towns fire of two kinds: those for travel- 
lers and pilgrims, where a lodging is fur- 
nished gratis; and those for traders, which 
are usually handsomer and more conven- 
ient, having well-secured doors to the apart- 
ments. A very small sum is charged for 
lodgment, but a duty is charged on ail 



A, Keystone in plan of Groin. 
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goods sold within, and there are also certain 
other charges. These establishments may 



Interior of a Khan, 


belong to government or to private indivi- 
duals. 

Khanate (lam'at), 7i. The dominion or juris- 
diction of a khan. 

Khansamah, Khansuma (kfin'sa-ma, kan'- 
, su-ma), ti. One who is over other servants; 
a head servant, [Anglo-Indifin.] 

Khaya (ka'ya), n. A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the nat order Meliacece. There is but 
one species, K. senegalensis, a large hand- 
some tree, found on the banks of the Gambia 
and in the valleys near Cape Verde, as well 
as in Zambesi land. It is imperfectly knoini, 
but is described as having abruptly pinnate 
leaves, and small cymose flowers growing 
in panicles about as long as the leaves. The 
fruit is capsular, with compressed or sub- 
alate seeds. 

Khedive (ke-dev'), 7i, A IMrkisli title applied 
to the Pasha or governor of Egypt, inipl jdng 
a rank or authority superior to a prince or 
viceroy, but inferior to an independent sov- 
ereign. The title is an old one revived by 
Ismael I. 

IChenna (kejPna), 71. \Av. alkemm.1 A. Per- 
sian dye for the hair, used in the baths of 
Constantinople. 

Khitmutgar (Idt-mut"gar), 7i. [Hind.] In 
India, a waiter at table; an under butler. 

Azimoolah 1 -vas originally a khitmutgar in some 
Anglo-Indian family, ' Capt. M. 'Thoms-o/i, 

Kholstm (koFsun), 7i, [Hind.] The native 
dog of India; the dhole. See Biiolh. 
Khotbah (Icot'ba), n. A Mohammedan forai 
of prayer, chiefly a confes.sion of faith, re- 
peated at the commencement of public 
worsliip ill the mosques every Friday moni- 
ing. It is regarded by Mussulmans as the 
most sacred portion of their service, and 
the insertion of his name in tliis prayer is 
regarded as the cliief prerogative of the 
suitaii. 

Khur (Inp-), n. See Bziggetat. 

Khus (kus), 71. The East India name of a 
species of grass (Andropogon muricaUts), 
which has a sweet-smelling root. 
Khus-khus (kus'kus), 7i. A fragrant attar 
obtained from klins (A7id7wpogo7i yuan, 
catus), 

KiaTbooca-wood (ld-a-b(j'ka-wi]d), 7i. A beau- 
tifully mottled or curled wood, in colour 
ranging front orange to a deep brown, from 
the Moluccas, Borneo, Singapore, &e., 
obtained from Pterospey'muyn mdicuyn. 
CaHed also Amhoyyia-zoood. 

Kiaiig (kfang), n. Same as Bziggetai. 
Kiaugll (kyadh), n. Toil; trouble; anxiety. 
[Scotch.] 

Kibble (kib'i), To cut or bruise. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Kibble, Kibbal (kibl, kilifiial), 7i. [Armor. 
Mhel.} In mining, a large bucket, gener- 
ally of iron, in which the ore and attal are 
brought to the surface. 

Kibble-filler (Irib'i-fil-dr), n. In mining, the 
man who fills the kibble and sends the ore 
to the surface. 

Kibbler (Mb' l^r), yi. One who or that 
which kibbles or outs, especially a machine 
for cutting beans and peas for cattle. 
Kibbling (kib'ling). Same as Kibliyig. 

Kibe (Mb), 71.; [W. cibwst, chilblains —eft, 
oup^ and pirsf, moist, fluid.] A chap or 
crack in the flesh occasioned by cold; an ul- 
cerated chilblain, as in the heels. 

I.imalmo.stoutatheels.-- 
Why, then, let ensue. Shak, 

Kibed (kibd), a. Chapped; cracked -vvith 
cold; affected with chilblains; as, Mhed 
heels. 


oil, pound; ii, Se. abune; f, Sc. fey. 
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Kibitka (Id-hit'ka), n. l. A tent of the no- 
mad tribes of the Kirghiz-Tartars. The frame 
consists of t^relve stakes, each 5.^- feet high, 
set up in a circle 12 feet in diameter, on 
which is laid a wheel-shaped roof -frame, 
consisting also of twelve stakes, united at 


Kibitka or Kirghiz Tent. —From Zaleski. 

one extremity Init free at the other, so that 
the stakes radiate like spokes. The whole is 
covered with thick cloth made of sheep’s 
wool, with the exception of an apertui'e in 
the centre for the escape of smoke. The 
door is formed by the removal of a stake. 
2 . A Paissian vehicle, consisting of a frame 
of wood rounded at top, covered with felt 
or leather, and placed on wheels, serving as 
a kind of movable habitation. It is used 
for travelling in winter. 

Eablah (liibla), n. Same as KeUah, 
Kibling (kib'ling), n. A part of a small fish 
used by fishermen for bait on the banks of 
Newfoundland. ‘VYritten also Kihhling. 
fflby (klb'i), Cl. Affected with kibes. 

He halteth often that hath a fcthy heel, Skelton, 

Kiclieljt n, [A. Sax. cicely a morsel.] A little 
cake. Chaucer. 

Klfik (kik). v.t pY. ciciato, to lack, cic, the 
foot.] 1. To strike with the foot; as, a man 
McJcs a dog.— 2. To strike in recoiling; as, his 
gun kicked him on the shoulder.— To kick 
the beam, tQ fly up and strike the beam, as 
the lighter scale of a balance outweighed 
by the heavier; hence, to be found wanting. 

Lady M.’s zeal had adliered to them through the 
worst of timesi and was ready to sustain the same 
severities of fortune should their scale once more 
kick the keatn. Sir IV. Scott 

—To kick up Cl TOW or a dust, to create a 
disturbance. [Colloq.]— To /ac/c the bucket, 
to die. [Vulgar.] 

Kick (kik), v.i 1. To strike with the foot 
or feet; to be in the habit of striking with 
the foot or feet ; as, a horse accustomed to 
kick.~% To thrust out the foot or feet with 
violence, either in wantonness, resistance, 
anger, or contempt; to manifest opposition. 

Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice and at mine of- 
fering:. wliich I have commanded? i Sara. ii. 29. 

a To recoil, as a musket or other fireann. 
—To kick oiT, in fooUhccll, to give the hall 
the first kick in the game. 

Kick (Idk), n. i. A blow with the foot or 
feet; a striking or thrust of the foot— 2. In 
foot-hall, («) one who kicks; one who kicks 
off. ‘He’s the best kick and charger at 
Kugby.’ Hughes, (&) The right or turn of 
kicking the hall.— 3. The recoil of a firearm 
wlien discharged. —4. The projection on the 
tang of the blade of a pocket knife by which 
the 'blade is prevented from strilcing the 
spring wdien closed.— 5. Fashion; thing in 
vogue. [Slang.] 

'Tis the kick, I say, old un, so I brought it down. 

Dibdhi, 

Kicker (kik'6r), n. One that kicks, 

Tfl filTRh q.w (kildshah n. [Corrupted from Fr. 
quelque chose, something.] 1. Something 
fantastical or uncommon, or something that 
has no particular name. —2, A light, un- 
substantial dish of cooking. 

Cressy was lost by kickshaws and soup-niaigre. 

Fenton. 

Kickshoe (Idldsho), n, A dancer, in con- 
tempt; a caperer; a buffoon. Miltm. 
Kicksy-wicksy t (hiksi-wiksi), n. [Writ- 
ten also Kicksy-winsie, and doubtfully con- 
nected with kick and wince. See Kicky- 
wicky.1 A word apparently implying rest- 
lessness, used in one passage in the sense 
of an unruly jade. See Kioky-wicky. 
Kicksy-wicksy (kiksi-wiksi), a. Fantastic; 
restless; uncertain. 

Perhaps an ignis fatuus now and then 

Starts up in holes, stinks, and goes out agen; 


Such kicksy-wicksy flames shew but how dear 
Thy great light’s resurrection would be here. 
Poems .<tubJoined to R, Fletcher's Epigrams, 

Bickup (Idkup), 71. 1. A disturbance; a 
row.— 2. The name given by the negroes of 
J amaica to the water-thrush (Seiurus) from 
its habit of jerking its tail after the fashion 
of onr wagtail. 

Kicky-wicky (Idki-wiki), n, [A form of 
Kieksy-toicksy, wliich is written by some 
editors in the passage quoted.] Applied by 
Shakspere ludicrously to a man’s wife. 

He wears his honour in a bos unseen, 

That hugs his kicky-soicky Iiere at home. 

Kid (kid), n. [Icel. kid {fddh), Ban. and Sw, 
kid, Gr. kitz, Icitze, kitzlein, a kid.] 1. A young 
goat. — 2. Leather made from the skin of a 
kid, or from other hides in imitation of it. 
3, An infant; a child. [Slang.] ‘So you’ve 
got the /rid.’ Dickens.—^, pi. G-loves made 
of leather from the skin of a Idd, or of lea- 
tlier made to resemble it. 

Kid (kid), V. t. or i, pret. & pp, kidded; ppr. 
kidding. To bring forth a young one, es- 
pecially a goat. 

Kid (kid), 71. [W. cid/AS’, faggots.] A faggot; 
a bundle of heath and furze. 

Kid (kid), 'c.t. To make into a bundle, as 
faggots. 

Kid ( kid), 71, [Possibly a form of kit ] A 
.small wooden tub or vessel: applied by 
sailors to the vessel in which they receive 
tlieir food. 

Kidt (kid), v.t [A. Sax. kythan. Sc. kythe, i 
to make known, to .show. ] 1. To show, 
discover, or make known. — 2. To hoax; to 
deceive. [Cant.] 

Kid,t Kidde.t pret. & pp. of lathe or kythe. 
Made known; discovered, Chaucer. 
Kidderminster (kid'er-min-ster), n. A 
cai‘peting, so named from the town where 
it was formerly principally manufactured. 

It is composed of two webs, each consisting 
of a separate warped woof, interwoven at 
intervals to produce the figures. 

Kiddle (kid'l), yi, [Armor, kidel, a net at the 
mouth of a stream; Fr. qiiideau, a luisket of 
wicker-work.] A kind of weir formed of 
basket-work placed in a river for catching 
fish: very often found in the forms Kittle and 
Kettle. Kettle, in the phrase a pretty kettle 
of fish, signifying a fine mess, may be a cor- 
ruption of this word. 

Kiddow (kid 'do), n. [Corn. Idddaio.] A 
name for the common guillemot {[Tria 
troile). See Guillemot. 

Kid-fox (l^id'foks), n. A young fox. 

The music ended, 

We’ll fit the kid-fox with a pennyworth. 

Much Ado, ii. 3. 

Kidling (Iddfling), n. [Dim. of kid.1 A young 
kid. ‘K'tdilmgfs blithe and merry.’ Gay. 
Kidnap (kid'iiap), v.t pret &pp. kidnapped; 
ppr. kidnapping. [Slang E. kid, a child, and 
7ia^7 for 7m&, to steal.] To forcibly abduct 
or steal, as a human being, whether man, 
woman, or child; to seize and forcibly carry 
away, as a person from one country or juris- 
diction to another, or into slavery. 
Kidnapper (kid'nap-er), n. One who kid- 
naps; a man-stealer. 

Kidney (kid'ni), n. [O.E. kidnere; the two 
parts of the word may correspond to A. Sax. 
cwithyJcel. kvithr, Sw. guecZ, Sc. kite, the 
belly; and Sc. neer,B\v. niura, G-. niere, a 
kidney.] 1. In a-nat one of two oblong, flat- 
tened, bean-sliapedglands, situated on either 


Section of Human Kidney. 

a, Supra-renal capsule, b. Vascular or cortical 
portion of kidney, c r, Tubular portion, consisting 
of cones, dd, Two of the papillae, projecting into 
their corresponding calyces eee, the three infundi- 
bular. /, Pelvis, g, Ureter. 

side of the lumbar vertebree, surrounded 
with fatty tissue. They are of a reddish- 
brow colour, and secrete the urine. Each 


kidney consists of a cortical or outer part, 
and a medullary or central portion. The 
gland is essentially composed of numerous 
minute tubes, which are straight in the 
outer and convoluted in the central part. 
The tubes are lined with ceils, and tlie cells 
separate the urine from the blood brought 
to the kidney, the urine passing in drops 
into the pelvis or cavity of the organ, and 
thence through the ureter into the bladder. 

2. Sort : kind ; character ; disposition ; tem- 
per. [Humorous.] 

There are millkras in the world of this man's kidney. 

Sir R, L' Estrange. 

This sense probably arose from the fact that 
the kidneys with the fat surroimding them 
are left exposed in slaughtered animals 
when they are cut up, and thus they furnish 
an easy test of the condition of the animal 
in respect of fatness. The literal applica- 
tion may attach to the word as put into 
Falstaff's mouth in the following extract. 

‘Think of tliat,— a man of my kidney, —think of 
that; that am .as subject to heat as butter; a ni<an. of 
continual dissolution ^lnd thaw; it was a miracle to 
’scape suffocation.’ Shak, 

3. Anything resembling a kidney in shape 
or otherwise, as a potato. ‘ The kidneys of 
wlieat’ Jer. Taylor.— 4:. A cant term for 
a waiting servant. Tatler. 

Kidney -bean (kid'ni-ben), n. A bean so 
named from its resemblance in shape to the 
kidney, Fhaseolus vidgaris, nat, order Le- 
guminosffi: it is a well known culinary vege- 
tal)! e. There are two pi'incipal varieties in 
our gardens, viz. annual dwarfs and riin- 
ners^the pods of which are used when green 
and tender. Those of the 
dwarfs are also a favourite 
' £\ pickle. ■' It is called also 

I ' d^'^'^nch Kean or Haricot 

kidney-hean is of imcer- 
origin, but is probably 
ff Asiatic. 

m Kidney - form, Kidney - 

II shaped (kid'ni -forai, kid'- 

ni-sliapt), a. Having the 
Kidney-shaped fo™ oi’ shape of a kidney. 

Leaf, —Kidney -shaped leaf, in 

dot a leaf having the breadth 
greater than the length, and a wide sinus at 
tile base, as in ground-ivy. 

Kidney-potato (kid'ui-po-ta-to), n. A va- 
riety of potato resembling a kidney in shape. 
Kidney-vetch (kid'ni-vech), n. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Aiithyllis, be- 
longing to the nat. order Leguminosoe, the 
only British species of which is A. Vulner- 
aria. It is a perennial herbaceous plant, 
witli pinnate leaves and yellow flowers in 
terminal pairs of crowded many-flowered 
woolly heads, growing ahundanth*’ in dry 
pastures, especially such as are chalky or 
near the sea. Called a\?>o Lady's-fmgers, 
Kidney-wort (kid'ni-w'crt), 7i. The popular 
name of tlie plant Saxifraga stellaris. See 
Saxifrage. 

KiefeMl, Keffekil (ke'fe-ldl, kef'fe-kil), n, 
[Per, keff, foam, scum, and gil, clay, mud.] 

A species of clay, meerschaum (which see). 
Kie-kie(ki'ld), 7?.. [Native name.] A tro- 
pical Asiatic or Polynesian climbing sliriib 
(Freycinetia Kanksii) of the nat. order 
Pandanacese, which yields an edible fruit, 
said to be the finest in New Zealand. Its 
jelly tastes like that of strawberries. 

Ki or n. Same as Eeir. 

Kieve (kev), n. Same as Keeve. 

Kike,tu.«. To kick. Chaucer. 
Eikeknnemalo (kik'e-ku-nem"a-lo), n. 
[Native name. ] A pure resin similar to copal, 
but of a more beautiful whiteness and trans- 
parency. It is brought from America, and 
forms the most beautiful of all the var- 
nishes. 

Kil, Kill. [From L. eella.] A Celtic (Irish 
and Gaelic) element signifying cell, hurying- 
place, church, very frequent in place-names 
in Ireland, and common in Scotland; as, Kil- 
patrick, Kilkenny, JfiZbride. See Church. 
Kilderkin, Kinderkin (kil'der-kin, kin'der- 
kin), n, [0. B. Idndeken, Idnneken, Sc. 
Hnken, a small barrel.] A Small barrel; an 
old liquid measure, containing the eighth 
part of a hogshead. 

A tua of man in thy large bulk is writ ; 

But sure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. Bryden. 

Kill (kil}, n. A kiln. See Kiln. [Obsolete 
or provincial and United States.] 

How much of philosophy concurred to the first kill 
of malt! Fuller. 

Kill (kil), V. t. [By some regarded as another 
form of quell, O.'E. giielleyi, A. Sax. cimllan, 
D. kwellen, Icel, kvelja, G. quiilen, to quell, 
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to torture, to kill. T>r. II. aionis, Iiowevca-, 
gives it ft fliilereiit origin, connecting it 
withlcel. Mia, to hit on the Lead, to ham, 
fi’inn kolh\ the head, ainl qn«jting the O..H 
furms kuUe or culle, Injllc, to strike, as in 
AlUteratide Poema , ' we h}jlle of thyii heued,' 
that is, ‘strike off thy head;’ and cole, to 
strike off (still used in Scotland in the sense 
of cutting off or trininiing by cutting), as 
ill the Cursor iff wn<fi, * and lohii hefd coni" 
anded to cole,' that is, and John’s head 
eonimaiided to cut oft] 1. To deprive of 
life, animal or vegetable, in any manner or 
by any means; to render iiiuniinate ; to put 
to death; to slay. 

Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with wordsi 
Shak. 

2, To deprive of active <iuftliticB; to deadtju; 
to quell ; to appease ; to calm ; to still ; to 
overpower ; as, ii shower of rain kills tlie 
wind. 

Wa are reconciled, and the first view shall kill 
All repetition. S/utk, 

Kill Se.c Klh, 

Killadar (kil'a-dar), n. In India, the com- 
mandant or governor of a fort. 

Killas (kiTas), n, A Cornish miner’s tem 
for the argillaceous schist, of a 
greenish gray, having a lamellar or coarsely 
granular texture, iii which many of the 
nietalliferoiia veins of Oomvall and Devon 
occur. 

KiH-courtesyi (Idl'kort-e-si), n. A person 
. wauting in courtesy; a boor; a clown. Shak. 
Kill-OO'W (kil'kou), n. A butcher. SoutJiey. 
[Burlesque and rare.] 

!)^ldee, Killdeer ( kid ' de, Idl' der), n. A 
small atiuatic bird {Oxifeclms) 

voeijenis), which takes the name from its 
ciy. It is of a light brown colour above, 
the feathers heing tipped with a brownish 
rod, with a black ring round the neck. It 
; is found in both North and South America. 
Killer (kir»5r), n. One who Idlls or deprives 
of life; especially, a journeymaiitautcher;a 
slaugliterman. 

KOlesse, CuUis, Coulisse (kil-les', kulTis, 
kd-lis'), ?i. [lY eruth's.sc, a groove, a gutter,] 
In areh, («.) a gutter, groove, or chaimel. 
(/>) A dormer window'. 

Kllligre'w (kildi-gro), n. A local name for 
the Cornish chough (Fyrrhacomx qmcitlm). 
KillilduiGk (kil'li-kin-ik), n. Same as Km^ 
mkinic. 

Mmug (IciTing), j}. and a. 1. Depriving of 

■■.life*,'" 

The third day comes a frost, a frost, 

S/titA 

2, Overpowering, irresistible, generally in 
the sense of fascinating, hewitclung, charm- 
ing, SC) as to attract and compel admiration; 
but sometimes in the sense of freezing, chill- 
ing, so as to repel; as, a hilling beauty; 
Ifilh’ng eyes. 

Looking at her with a most exprea.won. i 

Thackeray. \ 

The general went on with kiUins' h.-iuLditiness. 

Thackeray. 

S. Dangerous; too fast to last; exhausting. 
The pace at which they went was really kilHjtyr, 

IV. H. Russell. 

Killingly (kiDing-li), atU, In a killing 
manner. ‘Nothing could be more Jdllingly 
spoken.’ Milton. 

Killinite (kil'in-it), n. A mineral of a pale 
gi-een colour, occurring in veins of granite; 
ft variety of spodumene, found at Killmey 
in Ireland, 

EOiO'W (kilTO), 11 . [A form of colly, collow 
()vhich see).] An earth of a blacldsh or 
deep blue colour. 

Kiln (kil), n. [A. Sax. cylene, eyhi, N. hylna, 
a kiln, a drying-house for corn; comp. W. 
cylyii, a furnaee. Wedgwood gives L. cu- 
Una, a kitchen, as the origin.] A' large stove 
or oven; a fabric of brick or stone which 
may be heated for the purpose of harden- 
ing, burning, or drying anything; as, a kiln 
for baking or hardening earthen vessels; a 
kiln for drying grain or meal; a brick-Zadih 
EDu-dry (kirdri), v.t pret. &pp. Mln-dned; 
ppr. kiln'drying. To dry in a kiln; as, to 
MliKtry meal or grain. 

Killi-'1iol6 (kil'hdl)i n. The chimney or 
mouth of a kiln. Shah. 

Kilodyne (kiTd-din), n. [Gr. chilioi, a thou- 
sand, and E. dyne.] In dynamics, a thou- 
sand dynes. 

Kilogram, Kilogramme <kil '6-gram), n. 
CEr. Mlogmmim, from Gr. chilioi, a thou- 
sand, ana Er, gramme.] A French meaures 
of weight, being 1000 grammes, equal to 
2*67961 lbs, troy, or 2 '20485 lbs. avoirdupois. 
KTlOgraxometre (kil-o-grarn'et-Sr or kil-o- 
gram-a-tr), n. {Kilogramme (which see), 


Fate, filr, fat, fjill; 


and ]h', inHm, from Gr. metron, measure.] 
The French unit employed in estimating the 
mechanical work performed liy a machine. 
It represents the work performed in raising 
a kilogramme through a metre of space, and 
coiTesponds to 7 *233 foot-pounds. See Foot- 
pound. 

Kilolitre (ki-lorit-6r or kil-6-le-tr), n. [Fr. , 
from the Or. cliUioi, a tliousaud, and litm, 
a Greek measm*e. See Litur] In the 
standard French decimal measui’es 1000 
litres, or 35 '3166 cubic feet, or 220*0967 im- 
perial gallons. 

Kilometre (ki-lom'et-er or Idl-o-ma-tr), n. 
[Fr., from the Gr. chilioi, a thousand, and 
metron, aiiieasure.] In the French stand- 
ard decimal system of measures 1000 
mbtres, the metre being the unit of linear 
measure, and equivalent to 3*2808992 Eng- 
lish feet. The kilometre is about five- 
eighths of our statute mile, or 1093*033 
yards, so that 10 kilometres, or l inyiaa- 
metre5=6*2138257 English miles. The hilo- 
mHre carr6, or square hiltmiMre, is equal 
to 247*11 acres. 

; Kilo*5vatt{kil'o-wot), n. [FromMaandiaa<i, 
the kilo being that of kilometre, &c. See 
above.] An electric unit of power, equal 
to 1000 watts, or about IJ horse-power per 
second. 

Kilij (kilt), n. [A Scandinavian word, lit, a 
short skirt; fiUibeg is the Gaelic name; 
comp. leel. JeUting, a skirt, kjaMa, a person’s 
lap; Dan. Jcilte, to tuck up or kilt; Sc. to 
kilt] A land of short petticoat, reaching 
from the waist to the knees, worn hymen 
as an article of dress in lieu of trousers. 
It is regarded as peculiarly the national 
dress of the Highlanders of Scotland. 

Among the Highlanders, the kill seems to have 
been originally formed by folding and girding up 
the lower part of the mantle or plaid. Jamieson. 

Kilt (kilt), v.t. To tuck up ; to truss up, as 
the clothes. Burns. 

KTlted (kilt'ed), (j. Wearing a kilt. 

Thus having said, the kilted goddess kissed 
Her .son, and vanish'd in a Scottish mist. Byron* 
Kilter (kilt'Cr), ff,. SeeKuLTEU, 

Kimbo, Kimbow (kiiiTbo), a. [No doubt 
from Celtic cam, crooked (see Kam), and E. 
boio.] Crooked; arched; bent. ‘The Mm&o 
handles.” Dryden. Now used only in «- 
kimbo.—To set the arms a’-Jdmho, to set the 
hands on the hips with the elbows project- 
ing outward. 

Kim-coal t (kirn'kol), 7i. See Ki^rMEElDGE 
CLAY. 

Kimmer (kiuibnSr), m [Written also Cum- 
'mer. See Oommepjs.] In Scotland, a fami- 
liar name for a female, especially for a 
female gossip. 

KDnmeridge Clay (kim'mer-ij kla),n. [So 
called from a locality in the Isle of Pur- 
beek.] A blue and grayish yellow clay of' 
the upper oolite fonnatiou. It is a marine 
deposit, and contains gypsum andbitiimin- 
o*!!.*! slate. It is sometimes used for fuel 
j under the name of Kmncoal. It is very 
i abundant at the jdace whose name it bears, 
and forms the base of the Isle of Portland. 
It is also found at Pickering in Yorkshire, 
and in Buckinghamshire, where it yields 
many fossils. 

Kimnelt (IdmTiel), -n. [See Kemelin.] A 
tub, ‘She knew not what a /amrw^ was.' 
Beau. FI. See KEMBLiN. 

Kin (kin), 71, [A. Sax. C7/W71, cyn; comp. 

O.Fris, /mi, Icel, Icyn, Goth, hunt, O.H.G. 
chmini, kin, kind, family, race. Of same 
root are E. kmd, n. and a., king, A. Sax. 
cennan, to beget; Icel. hynd, offspring; D. 
and G. kind, a child, and more remotely con- 
nected L. genus, Qr. genos, race, offspring; 
Armor, gana, genel, Gael, gin, to beget ; 
cine, race, family. See Know.] 1. Belatlon- 
ship, consanguinity or affinity; kindred; near 
connection or alliance, as of those having 
common descent, 

’Cause grace and virtue are W'ithin 
, Prohibited degrees ; 

And therefore no true saint allows 

They shall be suffer’d to espouse. Hiidibras. 

2. Belatives collectively; kindred ; persons 
of the same race. 

The father, mother, and the kin beside. Dryden. 
KinCIdn), a. Of the same nature or kind; 
kindred; congenial. 

Because she’s Vw/ to me, therefore she’s not so fair 
as Helen. Shak. 

Kin. A diminutive suffix akin to L. G, eken, 

G. chen; as, mani/ijin, pip/ri 7 i. : 

Kin. (kin), n. In music, a Chinese five- 
stringed instrument, somewhat of the na- 
ture of a violin. 


me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; tiibe, tub^ bull; 


Kinate (kfnat), [Fr. kinate. See Kinio.J 
A salt of kinic acid. 

Kinbote(]an'bdt),%. [A. Sax.] Compensation 
for the murder of a kinsman. 

Kincllin-mort (kifrchin-mort),7i. A beggar’s 
child carried at its mother’s back. [Old 
cant.] 

Kind (kind), n. [A.Sax. cynd, puto/nd, nature, 
kind, race, generation, from same root aa 
cyn, offspring. See Kin.] 1. Pace; genus; 
generic class, as in man/d?if/ or Imman/mit/, 

She follows the law of her kind. Words^vorth. 

2. Sort; variety; nature; style; manner; char- 
acter; as, there are several hinds of elo- 
quence and of style, many kinds of music, 
many hinds of government, various hinds of 
architecture or of painting, various hinds of 
soil, tfec. — 3, Natural propensity or deter- 
mination peculiar to a race or class; native 
or inherent character or disposition. 

Some of you, on pure instinct of nature, 

Are led by kind t’ admire your fellow-creature. 

Z'>pydm. 

4. Manner; way. [Bare.] 

Send me your prisoners wdth the speediest means, 

Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 
As will displease you. Shak. 

—In kind, with produce or commodities, 
as opposed to wi Qnojiey; as, to pay one i7i 
kind. 

The tax upon tillage vi^as often levied in kind upon 
corn. Ap'buihnot. 

Kind (land), a. [A. Sax, cynde, geoynde, na- 
tural, Inirmonioiis. See Kind, ?i. ; Kin, 7i.] 

1. t Characteristic of the geniis or species; 
natural; native. 

It becometh sweeter than it should be, and loseth 
the taste. Hollattd, 

2. Disposed to do good to others, and to 
make them happy by graiitmg their re- : 
quests, supplying their wants, or assisting : 
them in distress; having tenderness or good- 
ness of nature; benevolent; benignant 

He is kittd unto the unthankful and to the evil. 

Luke vi. as- 

I must be cruel only to be /i'A'ff, Shak. , 

3. Proceeding from or dictated by tender- 
ness or goodness of heart; benevolent; as, a 

act ; a /emeZ return of favours.— D c7i//7- 
nant, Kind, GoodAUdm'cd. See under Be- 
nignant.— Syn. Benevolent, benign, bene- . 
ffeent, bounteous, gracious, propitious, gen- 
erous, indulgent, tender, humane, compas- 
sionate, good, lenient, clement, mild, gentle, 
bland, friendly, amicable, affectionate, lov- 
ing. . . . 

Kiadt (kind), ?).t To beget. 

She yet forgets that she of men was 
L- , ' - " ' . ■ . Spewer. 

Kindergarten. See supp. 

KinderMn, w. See kildehkin. 
Kind-hearted (Mnd'Iiart-ed), a. Having 
much kindness of nature; proceeding from 
or characterisied by kindness of heart. 
Kind-heartedness (kind' hurt -ed-nes), n. 
Kindness of heart. 

Kindle (Idn'dl), pret. & pp. kindled; ppr. 
kindling. . [Aliiecl to or derived from Icel. 
kynda, to kindle.] 1. To set on lire; to cause 
to burn with flame; to light; as, to kindle 
a fire.— 2. To inflame, as the passions; to 
rouse; to provoke; to excite to action; to 
instigate; to fire; to animate; as, to Jdndle 
anger or wrath; to kindle resentment; to 
kindle the flame of love, or love into a flame. 

So is a contentious man to kindle strife. 

.... Prov.-xxvi.'Si.. ■ .. 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more. Pope. 
Kindlb (kin'dl), v.i. l. To take fire; to begin 
to bum with flame.— 2. To begin to be ex- 
cited; to grow warm or animated; to be 
roused or exasperated. 

On ail occasions when forbearance might be called 
for, the Briton kitidles and the Christian gives way. 

Is, Taylor. 

Kindlet (idiTdl), v.t. or i. [A dim. foirni from 
leviid, V. t. See Kind, 7i. ] To bring forth 
young. 

The poor beast had but lately kmdled, and lier 
young whelps were fallen into a ditch, HollaPid. 

Kindle-coal, Kindle-fire (kin'dl-kol, kin'- 
dl-fir), n. A kindling-coal; a firebrand. 

In these civil wars among saints Satan is the great 
kindle^coal, Guruall. 

In a word, such a kindle-firt sin is that the flames 
it kindles fly not only from one neighbour’s house to 
the other, but from one nation to another. Gnmatl. 

Kindler (ldn'dl-6r), n. One who or that 
which kindles or sets on fire. ^Kindlers of 
riot, enemies of sleep.” Gay. 

Kindless (IdndTes), a. Destitute of kind- 
ness; unnatural. ‘ Bemor.seless, treacherous, 
lecherous, kindless villain.” Shak. 

Kindliness (kindTi-nes), n. The quality of 
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heiiiff kiiKlly; natural inclination or dispo- 
jiitinn; aifectionate disposition; aifection; 
benevolence. 

Th.-it mute &tnc!liness among' the herds and flocks. 

Milton. 

Einiiling (Idnd'ling), n, l. The act of set> 
ting on fire or causing to burn; the act of 
exciting. —2. Materials for kindling or caus- 
ing to bum; materials for commencing a 
fire. 

Kindling-coal (Idndling-kol), n. An ignited 
piece of coal used to light a lire; material 
used to raise a fire. 

Kindly (Idndli), In a kind manner; 
with good- will ; with a disposition to make 
others happy or to oblige; benevolently; 
favourably; naturally. 

And he comforted them, and spake kindly unto 
them. Gen. 1 . 21. 

Examine how kindly the Hebrew manners of 
speecli mix and incorporate witli the English lan- 
guage. Addison. 

Kindly (Idndli), a. [See Kind, n,} l.f Be- 
longing or pertaining to kind or nature; 
kindretl; of the same nature. 

An herd of bulls whom kindly rage doth sting. 

Syenser. 

2, Sympathetic; congenial; inclined to good; 
benevolent; as, a kindly disposition. 

The shade by which my life was crossed, 

Which makes a de.sert in the mind, 

. Has made me kindly with my kind. Tennyson. 

3. Favourable; beneficial; refreshing; soften- 
ing; as, kindly showers.— tenant, in 
Scots law, a tenant whose ancestors have 
resided for a long time upon the same lands. 

Kindness (kmd'nes),^. 1. The state or quality 
of being kind; good-will; benevolence; that 
temper or dlspo.sitioii which delights in cou- 
tributin" to the happiness of others, which 
is exercised cheerfully in gratifying their 
wishes, supplying their wants, or alleviating 
their distresses; benignity of nature. 

There is no man whose kinditess we may not some- 
time want, or by %vhose malice we may not sometime 
suifer. Rmnlder. 

2. That which is kind ; an act of good-will ; 
beneficence ; any act of benevolence which 
promotes the happiness or welfare of others; 
as, charity, hospitality, attentions to the 
wants of others, &c., are Syn. 
dood-willj benignity; benevolence, tender- 
ness, compassion, humanity, clemency, mild- 
ness, gentleness, goodness, generosity, bene- 
ficence, favour, aifection. 

Kindred (Idn'dred), n. [O.E. kinrede, kin- 
dred, from kin, and terai. red, as in hatred!, 
in A. Sax. red, rml, rmden, equivalent as a 
terra, to E. ship. The d is inserted, as in 
geiiitZer, thimiier.j 1. Relationship by birth 
or marriage; consanguinity; kin. 

Like her, of equal kindred to the throne. Dryden, 
As die sciences are all of one kindred,S.\. would not 
■ be possible for philosophy to spread in any country 
without introducing men to a knowledge of their 
rights ns well as their duties. Broughetm. 

2. In plural sense, relatives by blood or 
marriage, more properly the former; a body 
of persons related to each other; relations. 
Kindred (kin'dred), a. Related; congenial; 
allied ; of tlie like nature or properties ; as, 
Idndreil souls; kindred skies. kindred 
points of heaven and home/ Wordsworth, 
Kind-spoken <kiniTsp6k-n), a. Spoken in a 
kind way; characterized by speaking kindly; 
as, a word ; akind-syoken^&or 

tlcman. 

Kine (kin), an old pi. of cow. Cows. 

A herd of beeves, flur oxen and fair kine. Milton. 
Kinematic, Kinematical {kl-ne-mat'ik,ld- 
ne-mat'ik-al), a. Of or belonging to kine- 
matics. 

Kinematics (ki-ne-matfiks), n. [Gr. kin&nia, 
movement, from kineO, to move.] A term 
used in mechanics to denote that part of 
the science which treats of motion, without 
reference to the forces producing it. 
KinesiatriC (ki-ne'si-at"rik), a. [Gr. kinesis, 
movement, and uUrikos, relating to a cure.] 
In therapeutics, relating to or consisting in 
muscular movement as a remedy. 
Mnesipathio (ki-ne'si-path"ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to kiuesipathy; motorpatliic, 
JOnesipatMst (Id-ne-sip'a-thist), n. One 
who practises kinesipathy; one versed in 
kiuesipathy. 

KinesipatnyKki-ne-sip'a-thi), 7i. lCa\kinesis, 
movemeiit, from kmed, to move, and pathos, 
suffering.] In therapeutics, a mode of treat- 
i73g diseases l>y gymnastics or appropriate 
movements; movement cure. Called also 
hingism, from JAng, a Swede, its proposer. 
Kinesitlierapy (ld-ne'si-thor"a-pi), n. [Gr. 
kinesis, movement, and therapeia, cure.] 
Same as Kinesipathy. 


Kinetic (ki-iiet'ik), a. l. Causing motion; 
motory.— 2. Koting force actually exerted, 
as opposed to or 
Kinetics (Id-net'iks), n. Tliat brancli of the 
science of dynamics which treats of forces 
causing or changing motion in bodies. 
Kinetoscope (Id-ne'to-skdp), n. [Gr. Idnetos, 
moving, and skopeo, to view.] A kind of 
movable panorama. See Supp. 

King (king), 7i, A Chinese mmsical instru- 
ment consisting of sixteen resonant sttmes 
or metal plates, so arranged in a frame of 
wood as, on being struck by a hammer, tt) 
sound as many musical notes. 

King (king), -a. [A. Sax. cyning, egng; comp. 
B, toning, Icel. IconmigT, Dm. konge, G. 
konig; it doesnot occur in Gothic. The origin 
of these words is the same as that of kin, 
and the original meaning was either tliat of 
* the begetter ’ (corresponding to Skr. ja /m/ra, 
father) or else ‘the man well-born.’ See 
Kin and Know.] 1. The chief magistrate 
or sovereign of a nation; a man invested 
with supreme authority over a nation, tribe, 
or country; a monarch; a prince; a ruler. 

Kings will be tyrants from policy, ^vlien subjects 
are rebels from principle. Burke. 

2. The conqueror among a set of compet- 
itors; the chief. Burns.— "d. A card having 
the picture of a king; as, the king of dia- 
monds.— 4. The chief piece in the game of 
chess; a crowned man in the game of 
draughts. See Chess and Draughts.— 5. pi. 
The title of two books in the Old Testa- 
ment, relating particularly to the Jewish 
^511-1^^.— King's Bench. See under Bench.- 
King's Cmnsel. See under Counsel, — 
King's or Qm&n’s English, the English laii- i 
giiage sportively regarded as specially under 
the guardianship or supervision of the sove- 
reign,— Jtiwi/'s evidence. See Evidence.— 
King's Freeman, in Scotland, the name 
applied to a person who, on accoimt of his 
own service or that of his fathers, in the 
army, navy, &c., had a peculiar statutory 
right to exercise a trade as a freeman, with- 
out entering with the corporation of tlie 
particular trade which he exercised. Such 
a person might move from place to place 
and carry on his trade within the bounds 
of any corporation. letter. See 
under BB.m'^--~Klmg's inessenger, an officer 
employed under a secretary of state to carry 
despatches both at home and abroad.— 
King's silver, the money udiich was paid to 
the Idug in the Court of Common Pleas for 
a license granted to a man to levy a fine of 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, to an- 
other person; and this must have been 
compounded according to the value of the 
land, in the alienation office, before the fine 
would pass.— Kinf/’s stores, naval and mili- 
tary stores: so named from being vested in 
the CYown.—Kmg's tradesman, a tradesman 
holding a commission under the privy seal, 
exempting him from paying burghal taxa- 
tions. The right of the sovereign to appoint 
tradesmen of this description is limited to 
one of each craft or occupation,— 
widow, a widow of the king’s tenant-in- 
chief, obliged to take oath in chancery that 
she would not marry -without the king's 
leave. 

King (king), v.t. To supply with a king; to 
make royal; to raise to royalty. 

These traitorous capt.ains of Israel who kingedth^m- , 
selves by slaying their masters and reigning in their 
stead.i Sonik, 

King-apple (Idng'ap-l), n. A kind of apple. 

Eing-at-arms (Idng'at-jirmz), 7i. In her. an 
officer of great antiquity, and formerly of 
gi'eat authority, whose business is to direct 
the heralds, preside at their chapters, and 
have the jurisdiction of armoury. In Eng- 
land there are three kings -at-arms, viz. 
Garter, Ciarencieux, and Norroy. The first 
of these is styled principal kmg-aharms, 
and the two latter /ari^g, because 
their duties are confined to the provinces; 
the one (ciarencieux) officiating south of 
the Trent, and the other (norroy) north of 
that river. There is a Lyoii-king-at-arrns for 
Scotland, and an tJlster-]dng-aU%rm.H for 
Ireland, whose duties are nearly analogous 
to those of England. 

King-Mrd (kingfi)erfi), n. The popular name 
of two birds, the one belonging to the genua 
Paradisea (P. 7'egia), the other to the genus 
Tyraimiis (T. intrepkhis). Tlie former is a 
native of Africa, and is so called from its 
solitary habits, never associating with otlier 
birds of the genus; the latter is peculiar to 
America, amt has its popular name from its 
coui'age and persistency in attacking larger 
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birtls, even hawks and eagles, when they 
approach its nest in the breeding season. 
King-carcliual (king'kjlr-din-a]), n. A car- 
dinal acting the part or assuming the power 
and dignity of a king. 


King-crab (king'krab), n. A name given to 
I the species of Liiuulus, a 

; genus of crustaceans, of the 

md I’' order Xiphosura, in -vvliicli 
|[; I j |\ the bases of the first six 

I w. pairs of limbs are closely 

! beset witJi small spines, and 

% \ k irlF are so approximated about 
1 nioutli as to serve the 

I nW * office of jaws. The species 

1 1 1 are found on the shores of 

I I tropical Asia, the Asiatic 

i I Archipelago, and tropical 

! I America. 'Jfiie tail spine is 

I straight ami sliarp-pointed, 

I and is used by the natives 

I as a spear -head or arrow- 

Kingcrab (Linm- any of the species 

lus Polyphemus), attain a length of 2 feet, and 
the tail spine is nearly 1 foot 
in length. They are also termed iior.se- 
slioe or Molucca crabs. Fossil species are 
pretty common, ami trilohites are supposed 
to have been allied to the king-crabs. 'The 
British thornliack-crab {Maia squinado) is 
often also called the king-crab. 

Kingcraft (kiiig'kraft), n. The art of govern- 
ing; royal polity or policy. 

James was always bo.'isting of what he called king- 
crafti and yet it is hardly possible even to imagine 
a course more directly opposed to all the rules of 
kingcraft than that which he followed, Macaulay. 

King-crow (king'iad), n. A bird {Dimirim 
maerocercus) of the family Anipelidai or 
chatterers, remarkable for its elongated 
outer tail-feathers. It has its name of tmg- 
oroio from tlie boldness witli ivhich it at- ' 
tacks crows. 

Kingcup (king'knp), n. The popular name 
of liowers of the species JRanuneulus 1ml- 
hosiis and other allied species ; butter-cup. 
See Ranunculus. 

Kingdom (king-'dum), 7 i. 1. The position or 
attributes of a king; the power or authority 
of a king; sovereign power ; supreme rule. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kmgdom, and thy 
dominion endureth throughout all generations. 

Ps, cxlv. 13. 

I must be married to my brother's daughter, 

Or else my kingdom stands on brittle gdass. 

Shak. 

2. The territory or country subject to a 
king ; tlie dominion of a king or monarch. 

3. Domain or realm in a general sense ; the 
province or department over which sway is 
exercised ; sphere. ‘ The kmgdoni of per- 
petual night, ’ Shak. 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. Shak. 

4. In 7iat. hist, one of the most e.xtensive 
divisions into which natural objects are clas- 
sified; as, the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms. 

Kingdomed (Idng'dumd), a. In the con- 
dition of a kingdom. 

Imagined worth 

Holds in his blood such swoln and hot discourse, 
That 'twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdomed Achilles in commotion rages. Shak. 

[For tlie elucidation of this passage, -which 
is to be fomid in Troll, and Cres., ii, 3; 
Schmidt compares ITmt/ Jolm JF. 2; Hairy 
IV., pt II. iv. 3; anclJid. Ccesar, ii. 1.] 
Kingfish (kingffish), «. A name sometimes 
giimn to the Lampiis hma, or opah. 
Kingfisher; (king-fisl/er), 71 . The general 
name of the birds belonging to the family 
Halcyonida), sub -order Fissirostres, and 
order Insessores, distinguished by having 
an elongated, robust, straight, tetragonal, 
acute bill with its margins finely creriate, 
feet robust, the two outer toe.s united up 
to the last joint, body thick and compact, 
with -wings rather short, head large and 
elongated, plumage thick and glossy. 1’hey 
occur in all parts of the world, especially 
in warm climates. They are divided into 
several genera, such as Aleedo, Halcyon, 
Ceryle, Dacelo, The only British and al- 
most the only European species is the com- 
mon kingfisher (A. is 2 jkla), in size not much 
larger than a sparrow, but in brilliancy of 
colour rivalling the finest tropical birds, 
blue and green being the prevailing tints. 

It frequents the banks of rivers and dives 
for fish. It is probable, though not certain, 
that this bird is tlie halcyon of the ancients, 
of which so many wonderful stories were 

w, adg; wh, ic^ig; zh, azure.-— See Key, 
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tf»ia. (See Halcyon.) The spotted kmg- 
dsher (fjer’yle guttatal of which we give nu 
illustrafcioJi, is a native of the Himalayas, 
where it is called by the natives the fish" 



spotted Kingfisher {Cejyle s’ldtaM). 


or Yellow Melilot Its flowers are sold by 
herbiilists as balsam jlo'wers. it is an an- 
nual or biennial from 2 to 4 feet high, with 
smooth branched stems, trifoliate leaves, 
and long racemes of yellow flowers. When 
dried the plant acquires a peculiar haylike 
odour duo to a principle called coumarine 
existing also in Tonka-beau and vernal 
grass. 

King’s-CusMon (Icingz'kush-on), 7i. A sort 
of seat formed by two persons holding each 
other's hands crossed. [Provincial.] 

King's-evil (kingz/e-vil), n. A disease of the 
scrofulous kind, which it was ignorantly 
believed a king could cure by touching the 
patient. 

Kingship (Icing'ship), n, Royalty; the state, 
oitice, or dignity of a king. 

We can come now to the last form of Heroism; 
that which we call k.in}*shij>, Carlyle. 

King’s-hood (kingz'hud), ?i. A certain part 
of the entr.ails of an ox ; the reticulum or 
second stomach: applied derisively to a per- 
son’s stomach in following passage- 


tiger. The great or giant kingfisher (DaceZo 
(}xgmUus\ a native of Australia, is a large 
species whicli preys upon reptiles, beetles, 
and sm all mammals. It is 18 inches in lengtli, 
and of a brown colour. It is called by 
the colonists the laughing-jackass, from the 
peculiar cry which it utters. 

Eing-geld (king'geld), IKim and geld, 
gelt] A royal aid ; an escuage. 

KinghOOd (kinghud), n. State of being a 
king. 

King-killer (king'kil-6r), n. One who kills 
a king; a regicide. ShaJe. 

Kingleas (kingles), a. Having no king. 

Kinglet (king 'let), n. l, A little king; a 
%veak or insignificant king.™ 2. The golden- 
urQstedwven(JRegiiluscnstatus). 

Kinglihood (kingTi-hiid), n. The condition, 
character, or dignity of a king. 

since he neither wore on helm or shield 
The golden symbol of his king'lihood. 

But rode a simple knight anmiig his knights. 

Tennyson. 

Kinglike (kingTik), a. Tike a king. 

Kingliness (kingTi-nes), State of being 
kingly, 

Kingling (king'lingO, n. A little king; a 
kinglet. 

Kingly (kingTi), a, I, Belonging or pertain- 
ing to a king or to kings. 

What can they see in the longest Hn^rly fine in 
Europe, save that it runs back to a successful soldier? 

Sir W. SeoU. . 

2. Presided over by a king; royal; sovereign; 
monarchical ; as, a hingly government. — 

3. Noble; august; splendid; becoming a king; 
as, magnificence. 

They’ve battled best who've boldliest borne ; 

The A'fWir/rVjfVkings are crowned with thorn. 

<?. Massey , 

■—Royal, Regal, Kingly. See under Royal. 


Kingly (kingTi), adv. With an air of royalty; 
as becoming a king; with a superior dig- 
nity. 

Low bow’d the rest; he, kingly, did but nod. 

Pope, 

Kingly-poor (king'li-pbr), a. Miserably 
poor. '• Kingly-poor Shale. [Rare.] 

King-mullet (king'mul-et), n. A fish found 
in the seas around Jamaica, and so called 
from it.s beauty. It is the Upeneus macit- 
latiisof Cuvier. 

Kingpost, Kingpiece (king'post, king'pes), 
n. The middle post, standing at the ape.x 
of a pair of rafters, and having its lower 
end fastened to the middle of the tiebeam: 



when two side -posts, one at each side of 
the centre, are used to support the roof, 
instead of one in the centre, they are called 
queen-iKJSfcs. See Roof, CKowN-imsT. 

King's-glover (kings/kio-v^ir), ri. An Eng- 
lish name of the MelUotxis. officinalis, nat. 
order Leguminosse, called also the Common 



Deil niak’ his king's-hood in a spleuchan. Burns. 

King's-spear (kingz'sper), n. A plant of 
the genus Asphodelus (A. alhiis). See As- 
phodel. 

Kingston, KingstoneCking'- 
ston, king'ston), n. A name 
sometimes given to the an- 
gel-fish (Squatina angelus). 

See Angel-fish. 

Kingston’s Yalve, n. A 
conical valve, forming the 
outlet of the blow-off pipe 
of a marine engine. It opens 
through the side of a vessel 
by turning a screw. 

King's-yeilOW(kingz'yel-16) ^ 
n. The name given to a pig- 
ment formed by mi.xing orpi- Kingston’s Valve, 
ment and arsenious acid. 

King-table (king'ta-bl), n. In nmlimml 
arch, a course or member, conjectured to 
be the string course, with ball and flower 
ornaments in the hollow moulding, usual 
under parapets. 

King-truss (king'trus), n. A truss for a 
roof framed with a kingpost; 

King-vulture ( Idng'vul-tur), n. The Sat- 
corhamptis Papa of the intertropical regions 
of America, belonging to the family Vultur- 
idte. It is about 2^' feet in length, and up- 
wards of 5 feet across the expanded wings. 
'The other vultures are said to stand quietly 
by until this, their monarch, has finished 
his repast. 

KingWOOd (Ifing'wud), A Brazilian wood 
believed to be derived from a species of 
Triptolomiea, but by some referred to Brya 
ebemis. It is beautifully ; streaked with 
violet tints, and is used in turning and 
small cabinet-work. Called &l&o Violet- 
wood. 

King-worship (king'w6r-ship), n. Excessive 
or extravagant loyalty to the monarch. 

The Tories in particular who had always been in- 
clined to king-ioorsk'ip. Macaulay. 

Kinic (kin'ik), u. [Fr. Unique, from Um, 
an abbrev. of quinquina, cinchona. Akin 
qzmiine,] Pertaining to or obtained from 
cinchona . acid ( CyHigOd ), a peculiar 
vegetable acid discovered by Hofmann, an 
apothecary of Leer, in the calcium-salts of 
cinchona-bark, in which it exists in combina- 

: tipn with the vegetable alkalies cinchonin 
and quinin, and also with lime, forming the 
kinates of these bases. It is found also in 
blaeberry { Vacciniuni My rtillus), in coffee- 
beans, and in the leaves of oak, elm, ivy, 
holly, &c. Written also Quinic. 

Eiuk: (kingk), n. [D. G. and Sw. Hnk, a twist 
or coil in a cable; comp. Icel. kengr, a 
metal crook, abend or bight.] 1. A Wist in 
a rope or thread such as prevents it running 
freely ; a loop or double.— -2. An unreason- 
able and obstinate notion; a crotchet; a 
whim. 

Kink (kingk), v.i. To wind into a kink; to 
twist or run into knots. 

Kink (Idngk), n. [Comp. A. Sax. cinewng, 
a fit of laughter, D. hooping- 

cough, O.D. kincken, to cough, and E. chin- 
cough,] A fit of coughing; an immoderate 
fit of laughter. [Scotch.] 

I gae.a sklent wi’ my ee to Donald Roy Maepher- 
.son, and he was fa’n into a kink o' laughin;^;f. Hogg. 

Kink (kingk), r. i. [Northern English and 

, Scotch.] 1. To gasp for breath in a severe 
fit of coughing ; especially applied to the 
efforts of a child in the hooping-cough.-— 
2. To laugh immoderately. 
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Kinkajou (king'ka-jo), n. A plantigrade 
carnivorous mammal of northern South 
America belonging to the group Cercolep- 
tidee, and allied to the family ITrsidm. It 
is about as large as a full-grown cat, and 
somewhat resembles the lemurs in its struc- 
ture and aspect. It is a nocturnal, arboreal, 
active animal, and in captivity is very niil(i! 
Kinkhaust, n. [Kink and haust. See 
Kink, a fit of coughing.] The hooping- 
cough. [Obsolete or Provincial.] 

Kinlmost ( kingk'host ), 7i. [Sc. lank and 
/iosi.] [Scotch.] Tlie hooping-cough. 
Kinkle (Idngk'l), n. Same as Kink. 

Kinless (kiiTles), a. Destitute of kin dr 
kindred.— JSTfnZrsiJ loons, a name given by 
the Scotch to the judges sent among them 
by Cromwell, because they distributed jus- 
tice solely according to the merits of the 
cases, being uninfluenced by family or pailiy 
ties, 

Kinnikinic, Kinnikinnick (kin'i-kin-ik"), 
n. [Amer. Indian.] The name of a compo- 
sition used for smoking by the North Ameri- 
can Indians, consisting of the dried leaves 
and bark of red sumac or red willow’. 
Spelled also KilWdniek, 

Kino (Id'no), n. [Er. kino. Supposed to be 
an East Indian word.] An astringent ex- 
tract, resembling catechu, obtained from 
various trees. The original is procured from 
Pterocarpus Marsupium, a handsome East 
Indian tree, nat. order Leguminosae, which 
yields a valuable timber. Kino is the juice 
of the tree dried without artificial heat. 
African or Gambia kino is obtained from 
another species (P. erinaceus), a native of 
tropical Western Africa. Dhak-tree or 
Bengal kino is the product of Butea frond- 
osa; while Botany Bay kino is got from 
various species of Eucalyptus. Kino con- 
sists of tannin, gum, and extractive, and is 
a powerful astringent. 

Kinone (ki'non), n, (CeH 402 .) A compound 
obtained by distilling Mnic acid with diluted 
sulphuric acid and pei-oxide of mangane.se. 
It is in the form of a sublimate of fine 
golden yellow crystals; it is very slightly : 
soluble in water, very volatile, and has a 
pungent smell in the state of vapour. It 
combines with hydrogen, forming two new 
compounds, green and white hydrokinone; 
the former of which is one of the most beau- 
tiful compounds known to chemists, foiun- 
ing long prisms of the most brilliant gold- 
green metallic lustre. Written also 
Ki2XTed.e,tm Kindred. Chaucer. 
Kinrib(kin'fik), n. [King, and ric, dominion. 
Comp, hishop^'ic.] Kingdom. [Scotch.] 
KinsfOlkt (kinz'fdk), 91. [JiTmi and/o^/o] Re- 
lations; kindred; persons of the same 
familj^. 

Kinship (kin'ship), n. Relationship; con- 
sanguinity. 'A distant kinship to the 
gracious blood.’ Te9myso?i. 

Kinsman (kmz'man), n. [Km and ??9,a9i.] A 
man of the same race or family; one related 
by Mood. 

Kinswoman (kinz'wpm- an), n. [Km and 
woman,] A female relation. 

Kintal (idn'tal), n. Same as Quintal. 
Kintledge (kintTej), n. Naid. same as Kent- 
ledge. 

Kintra, Kintray kiiTtri), n. Coun- 

try. [Scotch.] 

Kiosk (ki-osk'), n. A Turkish word signify- 
ing a kind of open pavilion or summer 



Kiosk in the Serai Bournon, Goiistantinople. 


house, generally constructed of wood, straw, 
or other light materials, and supported by 
pillars (commonly placed in a square) round 
the foot of which is a balustrade. It has 
been introduced from Turkey and Persia into 
the gardens, parks, <fec., of. western Europe. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abwne; V, Sc. Uy, 


Kiotome (kf o-tom), n. [Or. kion, a column, 
tmd temno, to cut.] The name of a surgical 
instrument, devised by Desault for dividing 
pseudo-membranous bands in the rectum 
and bladder. 

Sip (lOp), A tanner’s name for the hide 
of a young beast.— ir?ip feat/ien See KiP- 
sKm, 

Siipe (kip), “ii. [A. Sax cepan, to catch, to 
keep.] An osier basket used for catcliing 
fish. : 

Kippage (kip'aj), n. [Comp, kipper, a.] 

1. Disorder; confusion,— 2. A fit of rage; a 
violent passion. 

Only dinna pit yonrsel into a kippage, and expose 
yourselbefore the weans. Sir IV. Scott. 

Kipper (kip'^r), ?i. [D. Jcijapen, to hatch, to 
exclude ova. The cartilaginous hook on the 
under jaw of the male is called a kip, while 
in D. kip means a roll or band round a bundle 
of dried fish, but the connection of these 
words with this is doubtful] 1. A term ap- 
plied to a salmon in the condition in which 
it is directly after the spawning season, when 
it is unfit to be eaten fresh ; more particu- 
larly to a male salmon in this condition. — 

2. A salmon split open, salted, and dried or 
smoked ,* a herring cured similarly. [This 
sense of the word arose from the fact that 
salmon about and after the time of spawn- 
ing, or when foul, were so prepai’ed to make 
them fit for eating.} 

Kipper (Idp'er), v.t To cure and preserve, 
as salmon, by salt and pepper, and by hang- 
ing up. 

There kippered salmon, and Finnan haddocks, 
and a lamb’s head, and a haggis. Dickens. 

Kipper (kip'er), a. Amorous; sprightly; 
gay; light-footed, [Provincial] 

Kippet-nut (kip'6r-nut), n. Pig-nut or 
ejirth-nut (Bunium Jlexuosum). 

Kipper “time (l^ip^^r-tim), n. in English 
law, the space of time between the 8d and 
12th of May, in which fishing for salmon in 
the Thames between Gravesend and Hen- 
ley-on-Thames was forbidden. 

Kip-sldn (kip''skin), n. leather prepared 
from the skin of young cattle, intermediate 
between calf-skin and cowhide. 

Kirb-plate (k^rb'plat). See Cubb-plate. 
Kirb-roof (k6rb'rbf). See Ctjbb-boop. 
Kirb-Stone (k^rb'ston), «. Same as Cwb- 
stone. 

Kirk (kirk), n. [A. Sax. eyre, G. 7m’c7^c. See 
Church.] [Scotch.] 1. A church.— 2. The 
EstabHsIied Church of Scotland. 

Kirk (kirk), ‘O.t To church, [Scotch.] 
Kirked.ti'* Crooked, c/uweer. 
Kirk-sessioii (kirkse-shon), n. The lowest 
or initiatory court of the Established Church 
of Scotland. It consists of an ordained 
minister, generally the incninbeut, who pre- 
sides under the name of moderator, and the 
elders of the congregation, of whom two 
must be present to form a ciuorum. It 
takes cognisance of cases of scandal and of 
matters of general ecclesiastical discipline 
within the congregation. Other Presby- 
terian churches have a court of the same 
nature. 

Kirkyard (kirkyard), n. A churchyard; a 
graveyard. [Scotch.] 

Kirn (kirn), n. [Icel kirna. See Churn.] 
[Scotch.] 1. A churn.— 2. The feast of har- 
vest-home, supposed to be so called because 
a churnfnl of cream formed a considerable 
: part of the entertainment. ] 

As bieak-fac’d Plallpvvmas veturns. 

They get the jovial, ranting 
When rural life, o’ ev’ry station, 

Unite in common recreation. Burns. 

3Siril(kirn), u.t. and i To chum. [Scotch.] 
KirscIi-waBSer (kersh'vas-sCr), n. [G. , from 
kirsche, cherry, and wsscr, water.] An ] 
alcoholic liquor distilled from the fermented ] 
juice of the small black cherry. It is called ] 
the brandy of Switzerland. 

Kirsome f (ker'sum), a. [Comiption of dm- 
fiom.] Christened or Christian. 

As I atn a true kirsome woman, it is one of the 
crj'Sta! glasses my cousin sent me. Beau. &• FI. 

Kirsten, Kirs’n (Icerstm, kers'n), u.t To 
christen; to baptize. [Scotch.] 

Kirtle (ker'tl), n. [A. Sax. egrtel, Icel 
kgrtiU,Diin. kwrtel] 1. An upper garment; 
a gown; a petticoat; a short jacket; a 
mantle. 

The form of the kirtie underwent various altera- 
tions at dliTerent times. It was worn by both sexes. 

The term is still retained in the provinces in the 
sense of an outer petticoat. Hallvuietl, 

2, A quantity of flax, about 100 lbs. ] 

Kirtle (kCi/tl), v.t. To tuck up so as to give 
the axipearance of a Idrtle to. 

ch, cAain; ch, Sc. locA; g, go; j, iob; 


Escape by pulpit stairs is even becoming doubtful 
without kirtUng' those outward investments which 
distinguish the priest from the man so high that no 
one will see there is anything but the man left. 

Hitxley. 

Kirtled (ker'tkl), a. Wearing a kirtle. 
Milton. 

Kirwanlte (kfir'wau-it), n. A native silicate 
of iron and alumina found in the Itasalt of 
the north-east coast of Ireland, and named 
after Kinvan the mineralogist. 

Kish (kish), n. [Gr. kies, kiss, gravel, 
pyrites, ] A substance resembling plumbago 
found in some iron-smelting furnaces. It 
consists of carbon and manganese. 

Kiss (kis), V, t. [A. Sax. cyssan, from coss, a 
kiss; Icel. and Sw. kyssa, Dan. kysse, G. 
Iciissen; comp, also Goth. kuJejan, to kiss. 
It seems to be from same root as L. gusto, 
to taste.] 1. To touch with the lips in 
salutation or as a mark of aifectioii; to 
caress by joining lips.— 2. To treat with 
fondness; to delight in. 

The hearts of princes kiss obedience. S/tak. 

3. To touch gently, as if with fondness; to 
meet. 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. 

S/iak. 

The moon-beam kissed the holy pane, ^ j 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

Sir IV. Scott. 


I Tlien in his hand he takes a thick bat 

With which he used to play at Afif-d’iiri?. Cotton, 

Mtcat-roll (kit'kat-rol), n. In agri. a kind 
of roller for land, aomewliat in the form of 
a double cone, being thickest in the middle. 
KitChea (kich'en), n. [A. Sa.x cycene, O. H. G. 
diuhhina, kudiina. It. ciicina, L. coquina, 
kitchen, from coquo, to cook.] 1. A cook- 
room ; the room of a house appropriated to 
cookery, 

A fat kitchen makes a lean will. Franklin. 

2. ATawf. the galley or caboose.— 3. A utensil 
for roasting meat ; as, a tin Jcitchen. — 

4. [Scotch,] Anything eaten with bread: cor- 
responding to the iiatin opsonium. There 
is no Englisli word which expresses the 
same idea. Meat is not nearly so extensive 
in its signification, for kitchen not only de- 
notes butcher-meat, but anything that is 
used as a substitute for it, as fish, eggs, 
cheese, milk, &c. 

Kitchen (kieh'en), v.t. 1. To entertain witli 
the fare of the kitchen; to furnish food 
to. 'A fat friend that kitchened me for you. ' 
Shak.~-2. To serve as kitchen; to give a 
relish to; to season; to render palatable. 
[Scotch.] 

The poor man's wine, 

His wee drap parritch, or his bread, 

Thou kitchens fine. Burns. 


Kiss (Ids), o.i 1. To join lips in love or re- i nou nne. emms. 

1 spect : it sometimes becomes transitive Kitchen (kich'en), a. Belonging to or used 
I through the addition of an adverb ; as, ‘We in the Idtehen. 


have kissed away kingdoms and provinces. ’ 
Shale. — 2. To touch each other; to meet; to 


Kitchen-fare (kich'’en-far), n. The fare of 
servants in a kitchen. 


coine in contact. ‘ Like fli’e and powder, Kitchen-garden (kich'en-gar-dii), n. A gar- 


which as they lass consume.’ Shak. 

Kiss (Ids), 71. [A, Sax, cyss, coss, Dan. leys, 
Sw. kyss, Icel koss, G. ikiss; the word ap- 
pears also in W. ms, msan, Corn, cussin, a 


den or piece of ground appropriated to the 
raising of vegetables for the table. 
Kitchen-lee (kich^en-le), n. Dirty soap- 
suds. ‘A brazen tub of kitchen-lee.’ Ford. 


kiss. ^ See the verb.] 1. A salute given with Kitchen-maid (kich'en-mad), n. A female 


the lips. ’ servant whose business is to clean the 

Dear as remembered kisses after death. Tennyson. kitchen and utensils of cookery, or in gene- 
2, A coiifection usually made of whites of to do the work of a kitchen, 
eggs, powdered sugar, and currant jelly 

mixed and baked in an oven. Irjokken-pnoddmg, lit. kitchen-middeu.] The 


mixed and baked in an oven. 

Kisser (Ids'^r), n. One that kisses. 
Kissing-conmt (Idsdng-kom-fit), n. A 
perfumed sugar-plum to sweeten the breath. 
Shak. 

Kissing-crust (kisTng-krust), n. In cookery, 
a portion of the upper crust of a loaf that 
touches another, 

He cuts a massy fragment from the rich kissing- 
crust that h.ings like a fretted cornice from the upper 
half of the loal TV, Henviit. 

Kissmiss (kis'mis), 7%. A small kind of grape 
from which the Shiraz wine is made in 

Kist (idst), n. A chest. [Northern Eng- 
lish and Scotch.] 

Kist (Idst), 71. In the East Indies, an in- 
stalment of rent, of a tax, or the like. 

Kist, Kistvaen (kist, kist'va-en or kist'van), 
n. Same as Cwjf, 1 (&), Cwiracn. 

Kit (kit), n. [D. kit, a large bottle; O.D. kitte, 
a beaker, decanter.] 1. A large bottle. — 
2. A vessel of various kinds ; as, a kind of 
wooden tub for holding fish, milk, butter, 
<fcc.~S. That which contains necessaries or 


name given to certain mounds, from 3 to 
10 feet in height and 100 to 1000 feet in 
length, found in Denmark, the north of 
Scotland, &e., consisting chiefly of the shells 
of oysters, cockles, and other edible shell- 
fish. They are the refuse heaps of a pre- 
historic people unacquainted with the use 
of metals, all the implements found in them 
being of stone, bone, horn, or wood. Frag- 
ments of rude pottery occiu’. The bones 
are all those of wild animals, with the ex- 
ception of those of the dog. Similar shell 
deposits occur on the eastern shores of the 
United States, formed by the Bed Indians, 

Kitchen-range (Idch'en-ranj), qi. A kitchen 
grate with oven, boiler, &c., attached, for 
cooking. 

Kitchen^ (liich'en-ri), n. 1. Utensils used 
in the kitchen; utensils for cooking.— 2. The 
body of servants employed in a kitchen. 

Next unto them goeth the blackguard and kitchenry. 

Holland. 

Kitchen-stuff (kiclfien-stui),u. Fat collected 
from pots and dripping-pans. 


tools, and hence the necessaries and tools Kitchen -wench (kich'en-wensh), n, A 
themselves; a sailor's chest and contents; woman who cleans the kitchen and utensils 
an outfit; as, a soldier’s Af if; a shoemaker's of cookery. 

kit. Hence— 4. A contemptuous expression Laura to his lady was but a kitcken--wench. Shak. 
used with the adjective for the entire Kite (kit), 71 . [A. Sax. etta, cyta, W. cud, 
assemblage ; as, the idiole kit of them. velocity, and also any bird of the Falconidm.] 
[CoHoq.] 

Kit (kit), 7x. [Probably an abbreviated form _ 

of guitar, gittern, cittern.'] A diminutive 
fiddle, capable of being carried in the coat- KS 

pocket, and used generally by dancing- V n I 

The gittem and the kit the wandering fiddlers like. 

Kit (kit), 71. A kitten ; a young cat. 

Kit, f v.t. To cut. Chaucer. 

Kit-cat (Idt'kat), a. 1. A term applied to a 
club in London to which Addison and Steele 
belonged: so called from Christopher Cat, a 
pastry-cook who served the club with mut- 
tonpies.— 2. A term first applied to a three- 
quarter length portrait on a canvas 36 inches 

in length by 28 or 29 inches in width, for ^ m/ \ 

the reason that Sir G. Kneller, a member of W \ 

the Kit-cat Club, painted a series of por- ^ ' 

traits of all the other members, which were Kite {MUmts tetinus). 

hung up in the room of meeting, and in 

order to accommodate the paintings to the 1. A raptorial bird of the falcon family and 

height of the walls he was obliged to adopt genus Milvus, differing from the true fal- 

canvas of the size mentioned. The term is cons in having a somewhat long forked 

now applied to any portrait about half- tail, long ivings, short legs, and weak bill 

length ill which the hands are shown. and talons. This last peculiarity renders 

Klt-kat, Kit-cat (kiUkat), 71. A boys* game it the least formidable of the birds of prey, 

played vrith sticks and a small piece of The common kite, giead, or glede (il/. 

wood called cat See Cat. preys chiefly on the smaller 






Kite {Afilvus tetinus), 

1. A raptorial bird of the falcon family and 
genus Milvus, differing from the true fal- 
cons in having a somewhat long forked 
tail, long ivings, short legs, and weak bill 
and talons. This last peculiarity renders 
it the least formidable of the birds of prey. 
The common kite, giead, or glede (M. ictinus, 
regalis, uw7j;rflrfs) preys chiefly on the smaller 


fi, Fr, ton; 


TH, th, w, loig; wh, ic/dg; zli, a^ure,— See Key. 
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euadnipeds, birds, young oluckens, ^ It 
usually bnilds in tlie fork of a tree m a thick 
wnoil The eoiiiiiion kite of Aiiienca is the 
Minki mlssim‘:ppiensis. Tho word ia some- 
times used as an opprobrious epithet denot- 
ing rapacity, 'Detested kite/ thou llest,' 
S/iu/c, -~' 2: A name given in some parts of 
Cornwall awl Devonshire to the fish other- 
wise called brill— 8. A light frame of wood 
and paper constructed for flying in the air 
for Die ainuseineiit of boys.— 4. Fictitious or 
merely nominal commei’cial paper, as ac- 
commotbition bills, &c., designed to mislead 
others as to one’s real moneyresources.— 
Electrical kite, a contrivance employed by 
Franklin to verify his hypothesis respecting 
the identity of electricity and liglitniiig, 
resembling in shai>e a school-boy’s kite, but 
covered with silk and varnished paper, and 
armed with a wire. 

Kite (kit), v.i To raise money hy the use 
of fictitious paper; to fly kites. [Mercantile 
.slang.} 

Kite, Kyte (kyt), n. [A. Sax. eivitk, Icel. 
kvlt/ir, the womb ; S\v. gued, Goth. qvUhtis, 
a protuberance, the belly.} In Scotland and 
the IS^orth of Englmid, the belly. 

Kite-flier (kit^fli-er), qi. One who attempts 
to raise money by the use of accommodation 
bills. .. . 

Kite-flying (Idt'ffl-ing), n. The practice of 
raising money or sustaining one’s credit 
by means of accommodation bDls or other 
fictitious commercial paper. 

Bultefoot (kiVfiit), A sort of tobacco, so 
called from its resemblance to a kite’s foot. 
Kitli (kith), n, [A. Sax. ci/th, acquaintance, 
friendaliip, aftlnity. ] Acquaintances or 
frieuds collectively.— Kft/i and Jem, friends 
and relatives. 

' For Lanucelot’s JiiVi and kin so worslup him 
That ill ti3 him is ill to them. Teutt^yson, 

Kithara (kith'a-ra), n. Same as. CitJiam, 
Thomson. 

Kitiie (kmi), cj.. [See Kythe.] To show; 

to make known. Chaitccr. 

Kitlie (IdTH}, V. i, [Old English and Scotch, } 
To become known; to be manifest; to ap- 
pear. Written also Ki/f/io. 

UislesR a new stranger is present, the.y kUhe m 
more rational colours. Galt. 

KitUng (kit'ling), [Dim, of a kitten, 
or of mt. Comp. Icel. ketlmgr, IST. Jcjetling, 
a kitten. Or it may be formed from the 
verb to Jcittle, or bring forth yonng ; comp, 

O.E, kindle, a young oixey kindle, to bring 
foi‘th young.] A young animal, more espe- 
cially a young cat; a kitten. 'A newly kit- 
tened kitUn/fs cries.’ Chapman, [Obsolete 
or Provincial English and Scotch.) 
Kitmutgar (kit-mut'gar), m Same as Khit- 
miitgar. 

' But most high,' Seiid the rascally kitrnui^a-y, * one 
: of the chiest daughterii is about to be niajTjed.’ 

'Raines Grant. 

Kitte,f pret. of Cut. Chaueer. 

Kittel (kitd), r.f. wSame as 
Kitten (kit'n), n. [Dim. of cetf.l A young 
cat, or tlie young of the cat. 

Kitten (klt'n), v, i. To bring forth young, as 
a cat. 

Kittiwake (kit'ti-Avak), n. [From its cry.] 
A natatorial bird of the genus Larus or 
gulls (the L. trklactylm), iomid in great 
ftbundauce in all the northern parts of the 
world wherever the coast is high and rooky. 
It migrates southward in winter, extending 
its range as far as the Mediterranean and 
Madeira. The young of the Ivifcti^vake has 
dark markings in the plumage, which dis- 
appear in the adult, hence it wa.s for some 
time regai’ded as a different species, and is 
still known on some parts of our coasts as 
the tarrock. See Laeip.$i, Gull. 

Kittle (kitd), v,t. [A. Sax. citelimi, D. JciUeUn, 
Icel. kitla, (>, Jcitsehi, to ticlde. Ticlde seems 
the same word with sounds transposed.] To 
tickle ; to excite a pleasant sensation in the 
mind; to enliven: frequently followed by up. 
[Xortherii English and Bcotch.] ^ ^ ^ : 

It never fails, on drinkiiV deep, 

T o kittle np our notion, Burns. 

Kittle (kit'l), a. Ticklish; easily tickled; 
difficult; nice; not easily managed; trying; 
vexatious; bad. [Scotch.] 

And now, ffuctewife, I maun ride, to get to the 
Liddel or it lie dark, for your waste has but n kittle 
character, ye ken yourseu. Sir TV. Scott. 

Kittle (kitl), %i. [ISion-naBalized form cor- 
responding to Jciiidle, to bring forth young; 
comp. N. kjetlii, to bring forth young.] To 
litter ; to bring forth kittens. [Provincial 
English and Scotch.] 

Kittling (kit Ting), n. Same as KiiUng. 


i Kittlish (kit'lish), a. Ticklish. 

Kittly {kitTi), a. Easily tickled; hence, 
susceptible; sensitive. [Scotch,] 

I was not so kitUyos she thought, and could thole 
her progs and jokes with the greatest pleasance and 
composure. 

IClV6(kiv),m [SeeKKEVE.] A mashing vat; 
akeeve. 

Kiver (kiv'6r), r. t To cover. [Vulgar.] 
Kivi-Mvi, Mwi-Mwi (ke'vi-ke-vi, ke^vi. 
ke-wi), n. A species of Apteryx (A. amtm- 
lis\ See imder Apteuyx. 

Seene-Doc (klen'bok), n [D., lit. little 
buck, ] The Capeguevei (An^iVojje perpusim 
or pygmwa, or CapJmlopus pygmcea). See 
d-OEVEl'. 

Kleptomania (klep-to-mfi'ni-a), n. [Gr. 
Mepto, to steal, and mania, madness.] 
supposed species of moral insanity, e,xhibit- 
ing itself in an irresistible desire to pilfer. 
Klick (klik), n. and v. Same as CUeJe. 
KlicKer (kUk'6r), n. Same as Clicker. 
Klicket, IQinket (klik'et, klinglPet), n. In 
fort, a small gate in a palisade through 
which sallies may be made. 

Kliukstone (kliiigk'’st6n), n. Same as Clink- 
stmie. 

Klinometer. See CiirroMETEE. 

Klio (kli'6), n. In class, myth, same as Clio. 
Klip-&S (kllp’das), n. [D., cliff-badger,] 
A small South African animal of the genus 
Hyrax (H. eapemis). See under Fyrax. 
Klipspringer, KDppspringer (klip'spring- 
Cr), n. [D., cM-spriiiger.] A beautiful little 
South African antelope of the genus Oreo- 
tragus (0. saltatrix), inhabiting the most in- 
accessible mountains of the Cape, being as 
sure-footed and agile as the chamois, which 
it somewhat resembles in its habits. lis 
colour is dark brown, sprinkled with yellow, 
and its height barely 20 inches. Its hair is 
rather long and projecting. Its flesh is much 
esteemed, and its hair is’ used for stuffing 
saddles. 

Klbpemania <kl6-pe-ma'ni-a), «. [Gr. klopS, 
theft, and mama, madness.] Same asKZep- 
tomania, but seldom used. 

KlOSter (klos'ter), n. [G.] A cloister; a 
convent; a monastery. 

Sounds of bells came faintly stealing. 

Bells that, from the neighbouring 
K.ang for the nativity 

Knah (nab), r.l pret;;' & pp. Imahhedj ppr. 
kmhhing. [Another form of lamp, and in 
second sense also written nab.} l. To bite ; 
to gnaw; to nibble. 

i had much rather lie knabbin^ crusts without fear 
... than be mistress of the world with cares. 

Sir R, Jj Estrange. 

% To lay hold of or apprehend.: [Vulgar.] 
See Nab. 

KnaDWet (mab'l), [Freq. of 7ma&.] To 
bite or nibble. 

Horses will kuabbte at walls, and rats knaw iron. 

Sir T. Browne, 

Knack (nak), n, [An imitative word like D. 
lamk, Dan. jencek, G. kmcJc,Vi cr<ack, a snap. 
Knack, as Wedgwood thinks, probably ori- 
ginally signified a snap of the fingers, then 
a trick or way of doing a thing as if with a 
snap, In the same way from D. Icnappm, 
to snap, w'e have knap, clever, handy, 
nimble. Its sense of a, toy or kiiick-knack 
may result from the frequency with which 
such fragile contrivances are broken with a 
sharp crack,] 1. A knick-knack; a pretty or 
ingenious trifle; a toy. 

A kr.txck, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. Shak. 

2. Beadiness; habitual facility of perform- 
ance; dexterity; adroitness. 

My author has a great k7tack at remvirk.s. v 

Atierbnry. 

3. Something requiring adroitness, dexterity, 
or special aptitude. 

For how should equal colours do the knack f 
Chameleons who can paint in white and black? 

■ ■ Pope. 

Knack (nak), v.i. [D. knakken, G-. knacken, 
to crack or snap. See the noun.] 1. To 
crack ; to make a sharp abrupt noise. [Bare. ] 

2. To speak affectedly or mincingly. [Bare.] 
Knacker (mik'6r), n. i. A m;iker of knacks, 
toys, or small work,— 2. One of two pieces 
of wood used as a plaything by boys, wdio 
strike them together by moving the hand; 
castanets; bones. 

Knacker (nak6r), «. [Probably from Icel, 
hnakkr, a man’s saddle, the word in East 
Angdia meaning a saddler and harness- 
maker. ‘It would seem that this office’ 
(that of slaughtering old horses) ‘fell to the 
knacker or coarse harness-maker, as the 
person who would have the best opportu- 
nity of making the skins available.’ Wedg- 


wood.] 1. A maker of harness, collars, (&c., 
for cart-horse.s. [Provincial j—2. One whose 
occupation is to slaughter diseased or use- 
less horses. 

Knackish ( nak'ish ), a. Trickish ; kuavi.sh ; 
artful ‘ Knaclcish forms of gracious 
speeches.’ Move. 

Knaekishness (nak'ish-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being knackish; artifice ; 
trickeiy. 

Knacky (iiakT), a. Having a knack; cun- 
ning; crafty. 

Knag (nag), n. [Comp. Dan. Icnag, a wooden 
peg; Prov. G. knagge, Bvr. knagg, a Iciiot in 
wood ; Ir. mmg, a peg, a knob, W, cimc, a 
protuberance, a knot.] 1. A knot in wood or 
a protuberant kuot ; a wart.— 2. A peg for 
hanging things on.— 3. The shoot of a deer’s 
horns. 

Horns most dangerous by reason of their sharp and 
branching knags. Holland. 

4. The rugged top of a rock or hill [Prov- 
incial] 

Knagged (nagd), a. Formed into knots; 
knotty, 

Knagginess (nag'i-nes), Ji. The state of 
being knaggy. 

Knaggy (nag'i), Knotty ; full of knots , 
rough with knots; hence, rough in temper. 
Knakkes,t n.pl. Trifling tricks; trilling 
words. Chattcer. See Knack, Ur, 

Knap (nap), n. [A parallel form to knop, 
knob; comp, Icel Itnappr, /map, W. 
map, a button, a knob.] 1. A jn’otuber- 
ance; a swelling; a knob or button,— 2. A 
rising ground; a hillock; a summit. [Bare.] 

Hark, on knap of yonder hill, 

Some sweet shepherd tunes his quill. TP'. Broivn. 

Knap (nap), n. A short sharp noise; a snap. 
Knap (nap), v.t. [Comp, D. Jaiappen, to 
crack, to munch, to lay hold of; G. Jc 7 iapp)en, 
to crack, to crunch, to snap. See Knab.] 

1. To bite ; to bite off ; to break short. 
[Bare.] 

As lying a gossip as ever knapped ginger, Shak. 
He the spear in sunder. 

Bk. of Com. Praye r. 

2. To strike with a sharp noise; to snap. 

[Bare.] ^ 

Kttap a pair of tongs some depth in 3 . vessel of 
water. Batwi, 

Knap (nap), v.i. To make a short sharp 
sound. 

The people standing by heard it knap in, and the 
patient declared it by the ease she felt, PViseifian. 

Knaphottle (napffiot-l), n. A plant, blad- 
der-catnpion (iSf/tJUd M(/fa/a). 

Knappe,t n. A short sleep; a nap. Chaucer. 
Kiiappia (napT-a), n. [In compliment to 
Sir. M. Knapp, a writer on British grasses.] 
A genus of plants of the nat. order Gram- 
in esc. K. ctgrostuieet is a A’^ery small but ele- 
gant annual British grass, which grows in 
sandy pastures by the sea in the south of : 
England. It has short rough leaves, and 
somewhat one-sided slender floAver-spikes. 
Enappish (nap'ish), a. Inclined to knap or 
snap; snappish, 

Knapple (napT), uf, [Dim. of /maj?.] To 
break off with an abrupt shai'p noise. 
Knappy (napT), a. Full of knaps or hillocks. 
Knapsack (nap'sak), ?i. [X.G. knappsack, D. 
Imapmk, G. and D. knappen, to snap, hence, 
to eat, and sack-lit. a provision-sack.} A 
bag of leather or strong cloth for carrying 
a soldier’s necessaries, and closely strapped 
to the back betAveen the shoulders; any 
similar bag. Various forms of knapsacks 
are now used by tourists and others as being 
by far the easiest way of carrying light per- 
sonal luggage. 

Knapweed (napTved), n. The popular name 
of Gentaurea, nat. order Compositse; as C. 
nigra and C. Scabiosa. They are perennial 
coarse-looking Aveeds, growing in meadoAvs, 
having heads of reddish-purple floAvers and 
broAvn scaly involucres. 

Knar, Knarl ( nar, narl ),n. [A word, oc- 
cumng in various forms, as gnar, gnarl, 
knur, knurl; comp. O.D. Jmorre, (3t. kfiorren, 
a gnor, a knot in a tree.] A knot in wood. 
Knark (nark), n. A hard-hearted or savage 
person. [Slang,] 

Knarled (niirld), a. Knotted. ‘The old 
knariadoak.’ Sir W.. Scott. 

Knarred (nard), a. Having knars or knots; 
gnarled; knotty. 

The and crooked cedar knees. LongOiilaw. 

Knarry (nar'i), a. Knotty ; stubby. 

Knautia (ng'ti-a), n. [In honour of 0, Kimut, 
a physician and botanical author of Halle, 
Avho died in 1694,] A genus of plants of the 
nat. order Dipsacaceio, now usually united 
with Scabiosa. K. arvensis is a handsome 
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British plant known as ftelcl-scabioiis, with 
heads (jf lilac-purpie flowers, and having 
pinnate leaves, growing in pastures and corn- 
fields. 

KaaveOiavXn. [A. Sax. cnapa or cn«r/«, ahoy, 
a youth, a son; O.E. Jma'pe, a boy; comp. D. 
kma2h G, knabe, a boy or young man, leel. 
Jmapi, a servant boy, Sc. kriip, a young or 
little fellow. The root is probably the .same 
as that of Kin, &u.] l.f A boy; a man-child. 

O murderous slumber, 

Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 
TJmt plays time jsiusic? Gentle Anave, good night. 

Skah. 

2. t A servant. 

He’s but Fortune’s knave, 

A minister of her will. Shak. 

3. A false deceitful fellow; a dishonest man 
or boy. 

In defiance of demonstration, kjiaves will continue 
to proselyte fools. A mes. 

How many serving-lads must have been unfaithful 
and dishonest before Xvjai/f— which meant at first no 
more than a boy— acquired the meaning which it has 
nowl Trench. 

4. In a pack of cards, a caixl with a soldier 
or servant painted on it; a jack.— .A knave- 
child ov boy Amave, a mule ahild. Chaucer. 

Knave-lbairJl (nav'barn), n. A man-child. 
[Scotch.] 

Wha could tell whether the bonny knave-bairn 
may not come back to claim his ainf Sir IV. Scott. 

JSnavery (uiiv^er-i), 7i. l. Dishonesty ; de- 
ception in traflic; trick; petty villany; 
fraud. 

This is flat knavery, to take upon you another 
man’s name. Shak. 

% Mischievous tricks or practices. 
KnaYesMp (uav'ship), n. In Scots law, one 
of the set^uels of thirlage. The multure is 
the quantity of grain paid to the proprietor, 
or his tacksman of the mill to which the 
lands are astricted. '[’he knaveship is that 
quantity of the grain whicli, by the practice 
of the mill, is given to the mill servant by 
whom the work is performed. 

Knavess (nav'es), n. A female knave. [Hai'e 
and riietorical.] 

Cullies, the easy cushions on which knaves and 
repose and fatten, have at all times existed 
in considerable confusion, Carlyle. 

Knavish (riav'ish), a. I. Dishonest; fraudu- 
lent; as, a knavish fellow or a. knavish trick 
or ti’ansaction. 

Praise is the medium of a .{virtwjrA trade, 

A coin by Craft for Folly’s use designed. Cotaper, 

2. Waggish; mischievous. 

Cupid is a lad, 

Thus to make poor females mad. Shak. 

Knavislily (nfw'ish-li), adv. In a knavish 
manner: (a) dishonestly; fraudulently; (6) 
waggislily; mischievously. 

It is ordinary for hosts to be knavisMy ■witty 
Gaytan. 

KnavislmeBS (nav'ish-nes), n. The quality 
or habit of being knavish; dishonesty. 
Khawt (n;i), v.t. To gnaw. Sir T. More. 
Knawel (ng'el), n. [G. knauel, knduel, a clev7 
of thread; 'b.knawel, Bm.knevel, pl.kmveler, 
pods of flax,] The popular name of the two 
British species of the genus Sclerantiuis (S. 
annmts and S, perennis), iiat. order Scler- 
anthacesB. They are mere weeds, with 
much -branched diffuse stems and small 
greenish flowers, growing on sandy soils, 
and sometimes on barren heathy wastes. 
Knead (ned), “y-t. [A. Sax. cnedan, cncedah; 
comp. D. kneeden, G. kneUn, to knead ; in 
.'N'orthern English we find the part, knodden, 
which shows that the verb was originally 
strong. O.E, ynide (A. Sax. yn/ldan) ana 
A, Sax, cmdan(as in foronidani to beat to 
pieces) are probably allied.] 1. To \vork and 
press into a mass usually with the hands ; 
particularly, to work into a well-mixed mass, 
as the materials of bread, cake, or paste; as, 
to knead dough. 

The cake %\\e kneaded was the savoury meat, 

■ " Prior. 

2. To beat with the fists; to pommel. 

I will him ; I’ll make him supple* Shak. 

Kneader (ned'^r), n. One who kneads; a 

Kneading-trough (ned'irig-trqf), n. A 
trough or tray in whicli dough is worked 
and mixed. 

Knebelite (ne'beHt), u. [From FonKne&<3?.] 
A mineral of a gray colour, spotted with 
dirty white, brownish-green, or green. It 
consists of about 32 ‘5 per cent of silica, 
32 ‘5 of ferrous oxide, and 35 '0 of manganous 
oxide, 

Kneck (nek), n. ATcmf. the twisting of a 
rope or a cable. 

Kaedde,t pp. of /mcdc. Kneaded. Chaucer. 


Knede,t y.f. To knead. Chaucer. 

Knee (ne), n. [O.E. kneo, A. Sax. cne6, cniS, 
enebio; comp. 0. Fris. ifenf, Icel. kni, Dan. 
knee, D. and G, knie, Goth, fcmw; the word is 
cognate with L. penu, Gr. gomi, Skr. jdnu— 
knee, the root being unknown. } 1. In anat. the 
joint connecting the two principal parts of 
the leg; the articulation of the thigh and 
leg bones. See Knee-joint. —2. Tlie knee 
bent in reverence or respect. ‘ Your knee, 
sirrah I’ Shak. —3. Something resembling 
the knee in shape ; as, (u) in ship-huilding, 
a piece of bent timber or iron having two 
branches or arras, and used to connect the 
beams of a ship with her sides oi’ timbers. 
Tlie branches of the knees form an angle of 
greater or smaller extent, according to the 
mutual situation of the pieces which they 
are designed to unite.— Cariinc kiiees, in 
a ship, those timbers which extend from 
the sides to the hatchway, and bear up 
the aeck..~~-B'angmf/ knees, such as have one 
of their ams fayed vertically to the ship’s 
Bide.— -Lodging-knees, such as are fixed par- 
allel to the deGk.—JOHagonal hanging-knees, 
such as cross the timbers in a slanting direc- 
tion. (b) In carp, a piece of wood having a 
natural bend, or sawn into shape, fitting 
into an angle, as a brace and strut, (c) In 
arch, a part of the back of a handrailing 
of a convex form, the reverse of a ramp, 
which is concave. 

Knee (ne), v.t, l. To pass over on the knees. 

Fall down, and knee 

The way into his mercy. Shak. 

2. To kneel to. 

I could as well be brought 
To his throne. Shak. 

Knee-breeches (ne'brech-ez),n.^?Z. Breeches 
that do not reach farther down than the 
knee. 

Knee-brush (ne'biaish), n. la zool. {a) the 
brush or tuft of hair on the knees of some 
antelopes. (&) Tiio masses of thick-set hairs 
on the legs of bees, by means of whicli they 
carry pollen from one plant to another or 
to their hive. 

Knee-cap (ne'kap), n. l. In anat. the hone 
covering the knee-joint in front; the knee- 
pan; the patella. See Knee-joint. — 2. A 
leather cap or covering bound over the knee 
to preserve the clothes in kneeling, or on 
horses to protect them in case of a fall. 
Knee-coras (ne'kordz), n. pi. Corded 
breeches. [Colloq.] 

It had long been his ambition to stand in a bar of 
his own, in a green coat, knee-cords, and tops. 

Dickens. 

Knee-crooking (nekrok-ing), a. Obsequi- 
ous; cringing. ‘Many a duteous and kmee- 
craoking Kiiavo.' Shak. 

Kneed (ned), a. l. Having knees : chiefly 
used in composition; aB,m-kneed, owi-ktieed. 
2. In hot. geniculated; foi-ming .an obtuse 
angle at the joints, lilje the knee when a 
little bent ; as, Jmeed grass. 

Knee-deep (ne'dep), a, 1. Pdsing to the 
knees; as, water or snow Jaiee-deep. 

The ground in fourteen days is dry, and grass 
knee-deep mthin a. month. Milton. 

2. Sunk to the knees ; as, w'ading in water 
or miro knee-deep. 

In winter weather unconcern’d he goes, 

Almost through mire in clumsy shoes. 

Dryden. 

Knee-bigb (ne'hi), a. Rising to the knees; 
as, water knee-high. 

Kfieebolly (nekol-li), n. A plant, Rusciis 
butcher’s-broom. 

Kueeholm (nefiiplm or ne'hdra), n. Knee- 
holly. 

Knee-joint (ne'joint), n. l. The joint whicli 
connects the thigh and leg bones. It is a 




Human Knee-joint. 

I, Right Knee-joint laid openfrom the front, to show 
the internal ligaments, a, Cartiiat^tnous surface of 
lo-sver extremity of the femur, •with 'its two condyles. 
5, Anterior crucial ligament, r, Posterior do. r/, In- 
ternal semilunar flb'ro-cartilage. e. External fibro- 
cartilage. /, Part of the ligament of the patella turned 
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down, g, Bursa situated between the ligament of the 
patella and hctad of the tibia laid open. 

2 , Longitudinal Section of the Left Knee-Joint. 

a. Cancellous structure of lower part of femur, 

b. Tendon of extensor tnuscles of leg, c. Patella. 
d. Ligament of the patella, e, Cancellous structure of 
head of tibia. /, Anterior crucial ligament, g. Pos- 
terior ligarnent. //, Mass of fat projecting into the 
cavity of the joint below the patella, i, Bursa. 

complex articulation, consisting of an an- 
gular ginglynius or hinge-joint, formed by 
the condyles of tlie femur, the upper ex- 
tremity of the tibia, and the posterior sur- 
face of the patella.-— 2. In niach. same as 
Toggle-pint (which see). 

Knee-jointed (ne'joint-ed), a. In hot. bent 
like a knee; geniculate. 

Kneel (nel), v.i. pret. & pp. kneeled, knelt; 
ppr. kneeling. [O.E. kneole, kneoU, from knee; 
corresponding to D. knielen, Dan. kncele, to 
kneel. Comp, handle, from ha^id.l To 
bend the knee; to fall on the knees. 

As soon as you are dressed, kficel and say the 
Lord’s Prayer. g^er. Taylor, 

Kneeler (nerer), n. One wdio kneels or wor- 
ships by kneeling. 

Kneelingly (nel'ing-li), adv. In a kneeling 
position. 

Kneen,t Kneiie,f n. pi. Knees. Chaucer. 
Kneepan (ne'pan), n. Same as Knee-cap, 1. 
Knee -piece (ne'pes), n. Same as Knee- 
rafter. 

Knee-rafter (neYaft-6r), n. A rafter, the 
lower end or foot of which is crooked down- 
wards, so that it may rest more firmly on 
the walls. Called also Crook -rafter and 
Knee-piece. 

Ktiee-rafier, or crook- rafter, is the principal truss 
of a house. Oxford Glossary. 

Knee-stop (ne'stop), n. A stop or lever in 
an organ or harmonium acted on by the 
knee. 

Knee-string (nektring), n. A ligament or 
tendon of the knee. Addison. 

Knee-S'well (ne'swel), n. A contrivance in 
a hannoniura by which certain shutters are 
made to open by means of levers pressed by 
the knees. This allows more wind to act on 
the reeds, and a diminuendo and crescendo 
effect is more readily produced. 
Knee-timber (ne'tiin-ber), n. Timber of a 
bent or angular shape, suitable for making 
knees in shipbuilding. 

Knee-tribnte, Knee-worship (ne'trib-ut, 
ne'wer-ship), n. Tribute paid by; kneeling; 
worship or obeisance by genuflexion. 

Receive from us 

Knee-tribute yet unpaid, prostration vile. Milton, 

Knell (nel), n- [A. Sax. cnyll, a knell; cnellan, 
cnyllaii, to Bomxd a bell; comp. G. Jcnellcn, 
knallen, to make a loud noise or report, 
knuU, a crack, a report, Sw. ImaU, a loud 
sound, a knell; Icel. knylla, to beat, gnella, 
to scream. O.E. knoll, to toll, is a parallel 
form.] The sound caused by striking a 
bell; especially, and perhaps exclusively, the 
sound of a bell rung at a funeral; a passing 
bell; a death signal in general. 

By fairy hands tlieir knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung. Collins. 

KneH (nel), u.i. l. To sound as a funeral 
knell; to knoll. 

Not worth a blessing, nor a bell to knell for thee, 
JBeati. if PL 

Hence— 2. To sound as an omen or vvarning 
of coming evil. 

Hawks are whistling; horns are knelling. ' 
Sir W. Scott, 

KneE (nel), v.t. To summon by, or as by, a 
knell. 

‘ Each matin bell,’ the baron saith, 

‘ Knells us back to a world of death.’ Coleridge. 

Knelt (nelt), pret. & pp. of kneel. 

Knet, t pp. Knit or knitted. Chaucer. 
Knew (nu), pret. of know, 

Knib (nib), v.t Same as Mb. ‘Four shaip 
lawyers Imihbing their pens.’ Disraeli. 
Knicker (nik-’er), ?i, [D. Imikker.] A small 
ball of baked clay, used by boys as a marble; 
especially the ball that is placed between the 
fore-finger and thumb, and propelled by a 
jerk of the thumb so as to strike if possible 
one of the other balls, 

Knickerbockers (uik'er-bok-erz), 7i. pl 
[After Washington Irving’s character Died- 
ricli KmckerhocA’cr, as representative of a 
Dutchman.] A kind of loose breeches, of 
American origin, reaching just beyond the 
Iniee, where they are gathered in .so as to 
clasp the leg. Such breeches are much worn 
by sportsmen and others having to travel 
I amid heather or rongli ground. 
Knick-knack (nik'nak), u. [A reduplication 
of Jmack. Oomp. cUck-clack, tip-top, ding- 
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dmf}, A'c.] A trifle or toy; any small article 
more for ornament than use. 

But if ye use these knick-knacks^ 

This fast and loose with foithful men and 

Yqu' 11 be the first will find it. Bean. <5* FI. 

Kmclc-kEackery (nik'naMiM), Knick- 
knacks; trifles; toys. . . , „ 

Knife (nif). u. pi Knives (nivz), £A Sax. 
mlf, b. Icel hniSn t>an. km% Sw. 
kiiifyQi, Imeif. Skeat connects this with nix). 
Hetice Fr. cam^.'i 1. A cutting instrument 
consisting of a sharp-edged blade of moder- 
ate size attached to a handle. Knives are 
of \'arious shapes and sizes, adapted to their 
respective uses; as, table-ipif-ees, carving- 
knmes^ or carvers; peii/r-mncs, (fee. —2. A 
sword or dagger. 

And after ail his war to rest his wearie knife. 

Spettser. 

—War to the knife, a war carried on to the 
utmost extremity; mortal combat. 
Knife-basket, Knife-box (nif 'bas-ket, nif- 
boks), n. A basket or box to hold knives. 
Knife-blade (nif blad), ni. The cutting part 
of a knife. 

Knife-board (nif'bord), n. 1. A board on. 
w'hich knives are cleaned and polished.— 

2. The seat running along the top of an 
omnibus. [Slang.] 

On 'hushes' knife-kcariis stretciCd, 

The City clerks all tongue-protruded lay. 

Arthur Smith. 

Knife-edge (nif ej), n. A piece of steel with 
a very line edge, serving as the axis of a 
scale-beam, pendulum, and like machines 
requiring to oscillate with the least possible 
friction. 

Knife-grinder (nlf'grind-fer), n. One whose 
binsiness it is to grind or sharpen knives. 
Knife-rest (nif rest), n. An article of glass, 
metal, or some other material, used to rest 
the points of carving-knives on at table. 
Knife-sharpener (nif "sharp-u-^r), n. One 
who or that which shariiens knives. 
Knife-tray (nif' tra), n. A tray, basket, or 
other receptacle for knives. 

Knight (nit), n. [A. Sax cmht, cneoht, a boy, 
a youth, an attendant, a military follower; 
X>. and G. knecht, a male servant or attend- 
ant, Dan. hiegt, a fellow, the knave at cards. 
Perhaps from the same root as E, /mart?,] 
l.i A male attendant or servant; a militaiy 
attendant; a follower or one belonging to 
the suite of a person of rank.— 2. One de- 
voted to the service of any person; a parti- 
san; a champion; a lover. 

Did. I for this my country bring 

To help their knight against their king? Denman. 

Pardon, goddess of the night, 

Those that slew thy virgin .6 m Shak. 

3. In feudal times, a man admitted to a cer- 
tain military rank, with .special ceremonies, 
the candidate having, for instance, to pre- 

. pare himself by prayer and fasting, bywatcli- 
zng his arms by night in a chapel, and being 
admitted with religious rites, finally receiv- 
ing the accolade (which see). — A In mo- 
dern times, one who holds a certain dig- 
nity conferred by the sovereign and entitl- 
ing the possessor to have the title of Sir 
prefixed to his Christian name, but not her- 
editary like the dignity of baronet. The 
wives of knights have the legal designation 
of Dmne, for whicii Lady is customarily 
substituted. — 5. One of the pieces in the 
game of chess, usually the figure of a horse's 
head.— -6. In card^ylaying, the old name of 
the knave or jack.— Knight of the post, a 
knight dubbed at the ivhipping-post or pil- 
lory; a hireling witness; one who gained his 
living by rendering false evidence ; a false 
bail ; hence, a sharper in general 
A knight of the post, quoth he, for so I am termed ; 
a fellow that will swear you anything for twelve-peace. 

Nash. ' 

—Knight of the shire, the designation given 
to the representative in parliament of an 
English coimty atlarge as distinguished from 
the representatives of such cities and towns 
as are counties of themselves . — Knights 
bachelors, and knights hannei^ets. See 
Bachblok and BAHNmEiP.--Kai^7ifs of the 
chamber, such knights iDuchelorsas are made 
in time of peace, in the Icing’s chamber, and 
not in the field, as in time of -wav,— -Knights 
cf the Mound Table. See Bound Table. 
Ki%ht (nit), tj.f. To dub or create a 
knight; to confer the honour of knighthood 
upon, a ceremony which is performed in 
Britain by the sovereign touching the per- 
son on whom the dignity is conferred with 
a sword as he kneels and saying, ‘Bise, 

38JSightage (nit'aj), n. The aggregate of 
those persons who have been created 


knights; as, the knightage of the United 
Kingdom. 

Knight-errant (mt-er'rant), ?i. An errant 
or wandering knight; a knight who travelled 
in search of adventures for the xmrpose of 
exhibiting military skill, prowess, and gene- 
rosity. 

Like a bold knight-errant did proclaim 
Combat to all, and bore away the dame. Denham. 

ICnight-errantry (lut-erTant-rl), n. The 
role or character of a knight-errant ; the 
practice of wandering in quest of adveu- 

Kniglit-erratic (mt-er-ratfik)^ a. Belating 
to knight-errantry. .Quart. Mev. 

Knight-head (nit'hed), a. Naut. a bollard 
timber, one of two pieces of timber rising 
just within the stem, one on each side of 
the bowsprit, to secure its inner end; also, 
one of two strong frames of timber which 
inclose and support tlie ends of tlie windlass. 

Knighthode,t n. Knighthood; valour. 

Knighthood (nit'hqd), l. The character 
or mgnity of a knight ; the rank or honour 
accompanying the title of knight. 

Is this the sir, who, some waste wife to win, 

A knighthood bought to go a-wooing inJ B, g^mison, 

2. Knights collectively. 

The knighthood now-a-days are nothing like the 
knighthood of old time. Chapman. 

—Order of Knighthood, an organized and 
duly constituted body of knights. The 



Star, Jewel, and Collar of the order of St. Patrick. 

orders of knighthood are of two classes— 
either they are associations or fraternities, 
possessing property and rights of their own 
as independent bodies, or they are merely 
honorary associations established by sove- 
reigns within their respective dominions. 
To the former class belonged the three 
celebrated religious orders founded during 
the Crusades— Templars, Hospitallers, and 
Teutonic Knights. The other class, con- 
sisting of orders merely titular, embraces 
most of the existing European orders, such 
as theorderof the Golden Fleece, the order 
of the Holy Ghost. The British orders are the 
order of the Garter, the Thistle, St. Patrick, 
the Bath, St. Michael and St. George, the 
Indian Empire, the Star of India, and the 
Hoyal Victorian Order. Theordershave their 
appropriate insignia, which generally in- 
clude a badge or jewel, a collar, a ribbon of 
a certain eoloui\ and a star. We her© give 
the insignia of the order of St. Patrick, an 
order instituted for Ireland in 1783. See 
Bath, Garter, Oedeb, Star, Thistle. 

KiiiglitlesB (nit'les), a. 1. Without a knight 
or knights.— 24 Unbecoming a knight. 

Aiise, thou cursed miscreant, 

Thou hast vtMh knightless guile, and treacherous 
train,' ■, 

Fair knighthood foully shamed. Spenser. 

KnightlikeCnit'lik), a. B.esemblmgakxiight. 

Knightliness (nit'li-nes), n. The character 
or quality of being knightly. 

Knightly (nit'Ii)^ a. Pertaining to a knight; 
becoming a knight; as, a /miyMy combat, 


Fate, far, fat. f|>ll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bul 


Unworthy meed 

Of knighttp couxisdl and herolciXeed. Femar. 
Knightly (nitli), adu. In a manner becom- 
ing a knight. 

Knight -marshal (nit-maVshal), n. An 
officer in the household of the British aCve- 
reign, who has cognizance of transgressions 
within the royal household and verge, and 
of contracts made there, a member of the 
household being one of the parties. 
Knight^s-co-ort (nits'-kort), n. A com-fc- 
baron, or honour-court, formerly held twice 
a year by the Bishop of Hereford, wherein 
those who were lords of manors, and their 
tenants, holding by kniglit-service of the 
honour of that bishopric, were suitors. 
Knight-service (nit'ser-vis), n. In English 
feudal law, a tenure of lands held by knights 
on condition of performing military service; 
the tenure by which a knight’s fee was held. 
This species of tenure was aboliished during 
the reign of Charles II. 

Knight’S-fee (nits' fe), n. In Englishfeudal 
usage, a portion of land, of the value of d&20 
per annum, held by custom on the condition 
of rendering to the sovereign the service of 
a knight. 

KnightSbip (nit'ship), ?i. The dignity of a 
knight; knighthood. 

Knight’S - Spur (mts'sper), n. , Larkspur 
(Delphinium consolida): so called from 
the resemblance of its long slender nec- 
taries to the rowels of a spur, 
Knight’s-wort (nits'wert), n. The water- 
soldier (Stratiotes aloides) : so called from 
its sword-like leaves. 

Knit (nit), v.t. pret. <& pp. knit or knitted; 
ppr. knitting. [A. Sax. onittan, enyttan, to 
knit, to tie, to bind, from enotta, a knot; 
Icel. kni^ta, knytja, to knit, to knot, from 
JenMr, a knot; Dan. Jenytte, to knit, to tie 
in a knot. See Knot.] 1. To tie together; 
to tie with a loiot; to fasten by tying; to 
I join by making into or as into a Imot or 
knots. 

When your head did but ache, 

I knit my handkercher about your brows. Shak, 
And (he) saw he.aven opjeiied, and a certain vessel 
descending unto him, as it had been a great sheet 
.$;{!:■/ at the four corners. Acts x. u. 

Come, hands, and beat the ground, 

In a light fantastic round. Milton. 

2. To weave by looping or knotting a con- 
tinuous thread; to form by working up with 
wires or needles yarn or thread into a fabric 
held together by a series of knots; as, to knit . 
stockings.— S. To cause to grow together. 
Nature cannot knit the bones while the parts are 
under a discliarge. IVisetnaHi 

4. To join closely. ‘To knit the generations 
each to each,' Tennyson. 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly km't. Shak. 

5. To contract into folds or '^vrinkles; as, to 

the brows. 

Knit (nit), v.i. 1. To make a textile fabric 
by interlooping yarn or thread by means of 
needles, &c.— -2. To unite closely ; to grow 
together; as, broken bones will in time 
and become sound. 

Our severed navy, too, 

Have knit again. Shak. 

—To knit up, t to wind up, to come to a close. 

It remaineth to knit -up briefly with the nature and 
compass of the .seas. Holland. 

Knit (nit), n. 1. Union, by knitting; texture. 

‘ Tlieir garters of an indifterent knit ' Shak. 
[Bare.]— 2. In mining, a small particle of 
lead-ore, 

Knitch, Knitcliet (nich, nich'et), n. Some- 
thing tie4 up or knit together, as a bundle, 
fagot, and the like. [Provincial] 

Knitster (nit'stSr), n. A female who knits. 
Knittable (nit'a-bl), a. That may be knit. 
Knitter (nit'er), n. l. One that knits.— 2, A 
knitting-machine. 

Knitting-needle (nit'ing-ne-dl), n. A 
needle used for knitting, usually a straiglit 
piece of wire with rounded ends. 

Knitting -Sheath (nit'ing-sheth), n. A 
sheath for holding the end of the needle in 
knitting.. 

Knittle (nit'l), n. [From Jenitj 1. A string 
that gathers or draws together a piu'se.— 

2. Kaut (a) a land of small line made of 
marline or rope-yarn twisted as a rope <)r 
plaited as sennit, used for seizings or for 
hammock-clues, or to bend the sqnare-saiis 
to the jack-stays in lieu of robands, ox* to 
reef a fore-and-aft sail by its foot. (6) pL 
The halves of two adjoining yarns in a rope, 
twisted up together for pointing or grafting. 
Knives (nivz), m pi. of te/c. 

Knob (nob), n. [Also written knop, which is 
the older form and more in accordance with 


oil, pound; u, Sc. ab'une; y, Sc. fey. 
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tlie form of the word in the other Teutonic 
languages; comp, A. Sax. cnmp, a top, a knob, 
Se. knap, a knoll or hillock, D. knap, knoop, 
G. knopf, Icel Imappr, hnappr (also ndbhi), 
Ban. knop, knap, all meaning a knob, a but- 
ton, a bud, 1. A hard protuberance; a 
hard swelling or rising; a bunch; as, -a knob 
in the flesh or on a bone.— 2. A round ball at 
the end of anything ; the more or less ball- 
shaped handle for a door, drawer, or the 
■ iilce. ^ ■ ' _ . ■ 

My lock, with no hiob to it, looked as if it wanted 
to be wound up. Dickens. 

3. A rounded Ml or mountain. [ITnited 
States. ] — 4. In arcK a bunch of leaves, 
flowers, or similar ornament, as the bosses 
at the intersections of ribs, the ends 
of labels and other mouldings, and the 
bunches of foliage in capitals. [In this 
smise called and written also Knot, Knotte, 
Knop, Knoppe.] 

ICiLOb (nob), v.i, pret. and pp. Imobbed; ppr. 
knobbing. To grow into knobs ; to bunch. 
Knobbed (nobd), a. Containing Imobs; full 
of knobs. 

The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed 
at the top, and knobbed or tuberous at the bottom. 

Grerw, 

Knobber, Knobbler (nob'6r, nobler), n. 
A hart in its second year; a brocket, 

, He has hallooed the hounds upon a velvet-headed 
knobbler". Sir IV. Scott. 

Knobbiness (uob'i-nes), n. The quality of 
having knobs or of being full of protuber- 
ances. 

Knobby (nobl), a. 1. Full of knobs or hard 
protuberances.— 2. Hard; stubborn. 

The informers continued in a knobby kind of 
obstinacy, resolving' still to conceal the names of 
. the authors. Hoivell. 

3. Abounding in rounded hills or mountains; 
hilly. [United States.] 

Knobstick (nob'stik), n. A term of dis- 
I>aragement applied to a workman who 
refuses to join a trade's-uniou or retires 
from it and who works when the members 
of the union are on strike. Galled also a/ 
Knob Black-nob. 

Mr. will not be blown up by infernal machines, 

nor sprinkled with vitriol, nor will he ever be watched 
by sentries, or be stigmatized as a knobstick. 

Satto'day Rev, 

Knock (nok), 1 ?,! [A. Sax. moeian, cnudan, 
to knock, to beat ; Icel. knoka, Sw. knucka, 
to knock ; the same word appears in Gael, 
and Ir, cnag, a knock ; W. onociaw, to knock. 
Comp, kniok, Jcnack, knag, knuckle, &c. See 
KNUCKLE.] 1. To strike or beat with some- 
thing thick, liard, or heavy ; as, to knock 
with a club or with the fist; to knock at the 
door. ‘To knock against the gates.’ Shak. 

For harbour at a thou.sand doors they knocked; 

Not one of all the thousand but was locked. Day den. 

2. To dl’ive or be driven so as to come in 
collision with something; to strike against; 
to clash ; as, one heavy body knocks against 
another. — To knock about, to wander here 
and there without any fi.xed purpose ; to 
lounge idly. [GoIIoq.] — iTo kiioak off, to 
cease from labour; to stop work. 

Some of R.’s hands had just knocked op' for 
dinnertime. Dickens. 

The bells had rung for knocking offfot the night. 

Dickens, 

—■To knock under, to yield; to submit; 
to acknowledge one’s self conquered: an 
expression .said to be borrowed from an old 
practice of knocking under the table when 
conquered. — To knock up, to become 
wearied or exhausted, as with labour; to 
be worn out; to fail from fatigue. 

The horses were beginning to knock tip under the 
fatigue of such severe service. De Qnincey. 

Knock (nok), •y.t 1. To dash; to drive ; to 
cause to collide; as, to 7moc/c the head 
against a post.— 2. To drive or force by a 
succession of blows; as, to knock a nail into 
a piece of wood.— 3. t To strike; to give a 
blow or blows to. 

“ ’Twere good you him. Shak. 

To knock down, to strike down; to fell; to 
prostrate by a blow or by blows; as, to 
knock down an ox, — To knock out, to force 
out by a blow or by blows; as, to knock out 
the brains.— To /mocfc up, (a) to arouse by 
knocking. (&) To exhaust with fatigue. 

(c) In bookbinding, to shake into order, or 
otherwise make the printed sheets even at 
the edges. —To knock off’, to force off by a 
blow or blows.— To k?ioc/i: ojf, or knock doivn, 
in auctions, to assign to a bidder, generally 
bj^’a blow with a hammer.— To knock on the 
Aeaff, to stuu or kill by a blow or by blows 
on the head; hence, to destroy; to frustrate. 


as a project or scheme ; to foil ; to render 
abortive. [Colloq.] 

Knock (nok), n. 1. A blow; a strobe with 
something thick,hard, orheavy.— 2. A stroke 
on a door, intended as a request for admit- 
tance; a rap. i 

The Commons had scarcely met when the ktwck of 
Black Rod was heard. Macaulay. 

Knock-down (nok'doun), a. A term applied 
to a blow which fells a person to the ground. 
■—Knock-doivn argmient,$ai argument which 
completely overthrows the reasoning of an 
adversary. 

Knocker (nok'er), n. l. One that knocks.— 
2. An instrument or kind of hammer fastened 
to a door to be used in seeking for admittance. 

As thunder’d knockers broke the long-seal'd spell 
Of doors ’gainst duns. Byron. 

Knock-kneed (nok'ned), a. A term applied 
to a person whose legs are so much curved 
inwards that they touch or knock together 
in walking; hence, feeble; as, a very /ra-oek- 
kneed argument. 

Knock-stone (nok'stdu), n. A stone or iron 
block used for breaking things upon, 

KnoU (nol), D.t. [A. Sax. cnyllan, to cause 
a bell to sound See Knell,] 1. To ring, 
as a bell for a funeral. 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wLsh tliem to a fairer death : 

And so, his knell is knalled. Shak. 

2. To ring or sound a knell for. [Hare or 
poetical] 

And his tongue 

Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 

Remember’d ktwllmg a departing friend. Shak. 

Knoll (nol), v.i. To sound, as a bell. 

If ever been where bells have knoll' dto church. Shak. 

Knoll (nol), n. The ringing of a bell; as, 
the curfew knoll. 

The far roll 

Of your departing voices is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless. Byron. 

Knoll (nol), n. [A. Sax. cnoU, a Icnoll, a top 
or summit; IsT. knoll, a knoll; G. knolle, 
knollen, a lump, knot; W. cnol, the top, a 
round hillock. The E. noil, head, is probably 
only another form of this word. ] The top or 
crown of a hill; but more generally, a little 
round hill or mount; a small elevation of 
earth. 

Knoller (noFer), n. One who tolls a bell 
Knop (nop), n. [See Knob.] 1. A knob; a 
tufted top ; a bud; a bunch; a button.— 

2. In arc/i. see Knob, 4. 

Knoppe t (nop), n. 1. A knop ; a button ; a 
rosebud. CAaucer.— 2. Inarc/j, see Knob, 4. 
Knopped, p- and a. Havingknops or knobs; 
fastened as with buttons ; buttoned ; fas- 
tened. ‘ High shoes /mopped with clagges,’ 
Chaucer. 

Knoppern (nop'ern), n. [G. Imopper, a gall- 
nut; allied to knob, knop. See Knob. ] A 
species of gall-nut or excrescence, formed 
by the puncture of an insect upon several 
species of oak. These nuts are hard, flat, 
and prickly, and are used in Austria and 
Germany for tanning and dyeing. 

Knopweed (nop'wed), n. Same as Knap- 
weed. 

Knort (nor), n. A knot; a knur.— Knor-aud- 
Spill. See KURRrAND-SPELL. 

Knorria (nor'ri-a), n. [From G. W. Knorr, 
a German savant. ] A genus of fossil plants 
from the coal-measures, intermediate be- 
tween the lycopods and the Goniferm. 

Knosp (nosp), 71. [G. knospe, a bud.] A bud 
or unopened leaf or flower, or au architec- 
tural ornament resembling a bud. ‘The 
carver of the capital, the mouldingi the 
ftnosp, or the finial’ M/mau. 

Thy thousands, trained to martial toil, 

Full red would stain thy native soil. 

Ere from thy mural crown there fell 

The slightest knosp or pinnacle, Sir IV. Scott. 

Knot (not), 71. [A. Sax. enott, motta, a knot; 
comp. B. knot, Icel k7itUr, hiiutr, Sw. knut, 

G. knoten, a knot; akin to L, 7iodus, that 


I, Dhimonrl-knot. 2, Figure-of-eight knot 
3, Overhand-knot 4, Bowline-knot. 

is, gnod7is. See Knit.] 1. A complication 
of a thread, cord, or rope, or of two or 
more threads, cords, or ropes by tying, 


knitting, or entangling; a tie; union of cords 
by interweaving; as, a knot diflicult to ).>e 
untied. Knots expressly made as means 
of fastening differ as to form, size, and 
name, according to tlieir uses, as the bow- 
liiie-knot, diamond-knot, wale-knot, *fec.— 
2. Anything resembling a knot either in 
respect of its function of joining, its com- 
plication, its protuberancy, or its rounded 
form; as, (a) a bond of association; a union; 
as, the nuptial knot. 

0 night and shades l 

How are ye joined with hell in triple knot/ Milton. 
(6) A cluster; a collection; a group. 

As they sat together in small separate knots, they 
discussed doctrinal and metaphysical points of belief. 
Sir IV, Scott, 

(c) Any figure, the lines of which frequently 
intersect each other; as, a garden knot. 

Flowers worthy of Paradise ; which not nice art 

In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 

Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. 

Milton. 

(d) A difficulty; intricacy; perplexity; some- 
thing not easily solved. 

A man shall be perplexed with knots, and pro- 
blems of business, and contrary affairs. South. 

(e) A hard part in a piece of wood caused by 
the shooting of a branch in a direction 
oblique or transverse to the general grain or 
direction of the fibre. (/) A protuberant 
joint of a plant iff) A protuberance in the 
bark of a tree; a^knur. (A) A nodule of 
stone occurring in rock of a different kind; 
a knur, (i) In onech. same as K7iote. (j) In 
arcA. same as Knob, 4. (A) An epaulet; a 
shoulder-knot —3. Kaut. (a) a division of 
the logline, which is the same fraction of a 
mile as half aininute is of au hour, that is, 
it is the hundred and twentieth part of a 
nautical mile; hence, the number of knots 
run off the reel in half a minute shows the 
vessel's speed per hour in miles, so that 
when a ship goes 8 miles an hour, she is said 
to go 8 knots. Hence, (6) a nautical mile 
or 6080 feet. See Log, Logline. 

Knot (not), v.t. pret & pp. knotted; ppr. 
knottmg. 1. To complicate or tie in a knot or 
knots; to form a knot on.— 2. To entangle; 
to perplex. 

They are cat ched in law-like nets. 

Hndibras, 


3. To unite closely. 

The party of the Papists in England are become 
more knotted, both in dependence towards Spain, 
and amongst themselves. Bacoii. 

4. To cover the knots on, a preliminary pro- 
cess in painting on wood, so that tlie knots 
.shall not show through. 

Knot (not), r.i. l. To form knots or joints, 
as ill plants.— 2. To knit knots for fringe.-- 

5. f To unite in sexual embrace; to copulate. 

Keep it as a cistern for foul toads 
To knot and gender in. Shak. 

4. To cover the knots on wood with a certain 
coating, preparatory to painting on it, so 
that the knots may not appear through the 
painting. 

Knot (not), ii. [Said to be named after King 
Ca7iute (Chitt), who was very fond of it.] A 
grallatorial bird of the family Scolopaciclm 
and genus Tringa (T. canutus), closely 
allied to the snipe. During summer it in- 
habits high northern latitudes, breeding 
there, but migrates south in winter, and is 
sometimes found in large flocks on flat 
sandy shores in Europe, Asia, and America, 
as far south as the West India Islands, 
When fat it constitutes a delicious article 
of food. 

Knotberry (not'be-ri), 7i. l. A plant, Mubus 
Chamceinorus; cloudberry (which see). — 
2. Tlie berry of this plant. 

Knote (not), n. In 7neck: the point where 
cords, ropes, &c., meet from angular direc- 
tions in funicular machines. More properly 
called Kode. 

Knotgrass (not'gras), n. A very common 
British weed of the genus I*olygonum (P. 
aviculare), remarkable for its wide distribu- 
tion. It is of low growth, with branched 
trailing stems, and knotted joints (whence 
the name). A blue dye is said to be prepared 
from it in Japan. Called also Koiotweed, 
KnQtivo7't. An infusion was formerly sup- 
posed to stop the growth, whence it is termed 
by Shakspere ‘hindering 
We '^vant a boy extremely for this function 
Kept under for a year with milk and knotgrass. 

Beau. &• FI. 

Knotless (notfles),.a. Free from knots; 
without knots. 

Knottet (not), m.. 1. A knot. [Chaucer seems 
to use the word also in the sense of Fr. noewtZ, 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; 


3 , Job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; tli, t/nn; w, iwg; wh, to/iig; zh, azure.— See Key. 
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for the chief or main point.] Chaticer.— 

2. In«rc/i. see Knob, 4. „ ' , ' , 

Knotted (no t'ed), a. l. Full of hav- 

ini? knots; as, the knotted oixk.—KnoUed 
stem, or nodose stem, in hot one that has 
knots, or sudden enlargements at intervals, 
aa in the basal part of the stem of many 
grasses. — 2 . Having intersecting figures; 
with lines or walks intersecting each other; 
interlaced. Shak.—^. Ingeol atermapphed 
to rocks characterized by small detached 
points, chieily composed of mica, less de- 
oomposable than the mass of the rock, and 
forniing knots in relief on the weather 
surface. . \ ^ 

KhOttelesSjt a. Without a knot ; without 
tlifflculty or hiuderance. Chaucer. 
Kaottlness (not'i*ne8). n. The quality of 
being knotty: (ft) the quality of having 
many knots or swellings, (b) Dittlculty ot 
solution; intricacy; complication; as, the 
hmttiness of a problem. 'Knottincss of his 
style/ Metre. 

Kaotty (not'i), a. 1. Full of knots; having 
many knots; as, knotty timber. — 2. Hard; 
rugged. 

When heroes knock their J^noU^ heads together. 

jRtrrue. 

3. Difficult; intricate; perplexed; involved; 
as, a knotty question or point. *A knotty 
point to which we now proceed/ Pope. 

Kftotweed, Knotwort (not'wed, not'w^rt), 
71 . In hot, the same as Knotgrass. 

Knout (nout), n. fUnss. frmite, 32. 7mof.} An 
instrument of punislunent used inBussia, 
described in the following extract. The 
criminal, standing erect and bound to two 
stakes, receives the specified number of 
lashes on the bare back. Almost every lash 
is followed by a stream of blood. 

The knmit consists of a handle about two feet long, 
to which is fastened a flat leather thong about twice 
the length of the handle, terininathig with a large 
copper or brass ring ; to this ring is aflixed a strip of 
hide about two inches broad at the ring, and terniin- 
ating, at the end of two feet, in a point. This is 
.soaked in milk, and dried in the sun to make it 
harder; and, should it fall, in striking the culprit, on 
the edge, it would cut like a penknife. At every 
sixth stroke the tail is changed. Nezu Month. Mag. 

Knout (nout), v.t To punish with the knout 
or whip. 

The freaks of Paul, who banished and hnouted 
persons of every station, were safely displayed in 
Petersburg and Moscow, Brougham. 

Know (no), u.t pret. knew; pp. Imown; ppr. 
kmmhig. [A. Sax. endwm, pret. cneOio, pp. 
cndM;ea ; comp. Icel. knd, to know how to do 
a thing, and hence, to be able. This, like a 
number of other words in the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, is derived from an old root 
meaning originally to produce, and giving 
origin to two secondary forma, gan and g7m, 
the former meaning more especially to pro- 
duce, the latter to know. ‘ To k7iow points 
back to Skr, jnd, but thisjnd, the L. gno in 
gnovi inovi), ovgnomCv. eg non, again points 
back to jand, contracted pm, Alany roots 
are formed by the same process and they 
generally e.xpress a derivative idea. Thus 
which means to create, to produce, and 
which we find in Skv.jmas, Gr. genos, genus, 
kin, is raised to pul in order to express the 
idea of being alile to produce. If I am able 
to produce music, I know music; if I am able 
to produce ploughing, I know how to idough, 
I can plough; and hence the frequent run- 
ning together of the two conceptions I can 
and I know." Max Muller. Comp, E. can, 
to be able, and ken, to know, Icel. Jemma, 
used in both senses ; G. koyinen, to be able 
{ich kann, I can), Jeennen, to know. Among 
the many English words connected with 
Jmmo, we may mention cem, Teen, kin, Jtind, 
king, name, liable, iiairate (these words have 
lost g before the 7i, seen in ig7ioUe, ignoi'- 
a7it), uncenith, que.e7i, gttean, 1. To 

perceive with- certainty; to understand 
clearly; to have a clear and certain per- 
ception of the truth of; as, we kiiow what 
we see ^vith our eyes or perceive by other 
senses; we know that fire and water are 
different substances ; we do not Jenow the 
truth of reports, nor can we always know 
what to believe, — 2. To be convinced or 
satisfied regarding the truth or reality of ; 
to have no doubt in the mind regarding ; to 
be assured of; to be informed of; as, to 
know things from information. -^3. To dis- 
tinguish; as, to knoiv one man from another; 
we know a fixed star from a ijlanet by its 
twinkling. ‘A new name whereby to Jenow 
it/ Loeke.—i. To recognize by recollection, 
remembrance, representation, or descrip- 
tion; as, we do not always fciioio a person 
, jifter along absence; we sometimes Jimoio a 


man by having seen his portrait, or having 
heard him described. 

At nearer view he thought he hm 7 o the dead, 

And called the wretched man to mind. Flatnian, 

5. To be no stranger to; to be familiar with; 
to have experience of ; as, this man is well 
Jenoxm to us. 

Not to knowxm argues yourselves unknown. Milton. 
He hath made him to be sin for us, who kne-w no sin. 

a Cor. V. 21, 

6. t To have sexual commerce with. Gen.iv. 1, 
—To know how to, to understand the way 
to; to be skilled in the manner to; to be 
sufficiently wise, enlightened, or informed 
to; as, I knoxo how to separate the chemical 
elements of water. Sometimes how is 
omitted. 

If we fear to die, we know not to be patient. 

yer. Taylor. 

Know (no), v.i 1. To have clear and certain 
perception ; not to be doubtful : sometimes 
witho/. 

If any man will do his will, he shall know e/" the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I sjieak of 
myself. John v«. 17. 

2. To be informed. 

Sir John must not k»07o of it. Shak. 

3. To take cognizance of: with of. 

Knoau ofyoxa youth— examine well your blood. 

Shak. 

4 To be acquainted with each other. [Bare.] 

You and I have Xvmww, sir. Shak. 

—To Jenow for, an obsolete colloquial ex- 
pression used instead of to know of. 

I&lOW, Knowe (non), ?i. [Form of kxwll.l 
A rising ground; a little hill; a hillock. 
[Scotch.] 

Upon a they sat them down, 

An' there began a lang digression, Btirns. 

Knowable (no'a-bl), a. That maybe known; 
that may be discovered, understood, or as- 
certained. 

Thus mind and matter, as known or X-wrawM?, are 
only two different series of phenomena or qualities. 

SirPF.Hamiltm. 

Knowableness (no'a-bl-nes), 71 . The quality 
of being knowable. Locke. 

Know-all (no'ql), ?i. One who knows or 
professes to know everything ; a wiseacre: 
generally used ironically. TucJcei'. 

Knowe, 1 71/ Knee. Chaucer. 

Knower (no^'er), n. One who knows. 

If it be at all the work of man, it must be of such a 
one as is a true of himself. Milton. 

Knowing (noing), p. and a. 1. Having clear 
and certain perception of.— 2, Skilful; well- 
informed ; well-instructed ; as, a knowing 
man. 

The kfwwing and intelligent part of the world. 
South. 

3. Conscious; intelligent. 

Could any hut s. kno7i>ing prudent cause 
Begin such motions and assign .such laws? 

Blackmore. 

4 Expressive of knowledge or cunning; as, 
a Jcnoiomg look or leer. 

Knowingly (nofingdi), adu In a knowing 
maimer; with knowledge; as, he would not 
/monjinfirly offend. 

To the private duties of the closet he repaired as 
often as he entered upon any business of conse- 
quence; I speak Bp.Atterbury. 

Knowingness (no'ing-nes), n. The state of 
having knowledge; the quality of being 
knowing or cunning. Coleridge. 
Knowleche,t r.t. To acknowledge. CJmiicer. 
Tfn nwlonhltigjf n. Knowledge. Chaucer. 
Knowledge (^OVoj), 71. { 0 .%^ kxmwleche, 
JenowUch, knawlach, &c., from knoxo, and 
term, ledge, in O.E, leche, laik, derived from 
A. Sax. ide, Icel. leiJer, Goth. Zaffes, : spori, 
play, gift; comp. icel. ifcuvmZei/cr, knowledge. 
The term, also appears as the lock of Mod. E. 
loedloek; coiiip. A. Sax, feohtlde, fighting, 

O.E. lovda'Uc, love,} 1. The clear and certain 
perception of that’ which exists, or of truth 
and fact; indubitable apprehension; cogniz- 
ance. 

We have but faith ; we cannot know; 

For is of things we see ; 

And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness; let it grow, Tennyson. 

2. That which is known or may be known; 
a cognition; chiefly used in the plural. 

Knowledges is a term in frequent use by Bacon, 
and though now obsolete, should be revived, as 
without it we are comp elled to borrow ‘cognitions’ to 
express its import. Sir JV, Hamilton. 

3. Learning; erudition; illumination of mind. 

Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge ‘C&& wing wherewitli we fly to heaven. 

. , ■ Shak. ' 

4 Skill in anything ; familiarity gained by 
actual experience ; as, a jt?io 2 yZ<id( 7 e of sea- 
manship.--5. Acquaintance with any fact or 


person; as, I have no Jcxioxvledge of the man 
or thing. 

The dog straight fawned upon his master for old 
knowledge. Sir P. Sidney. 

6 . Cognizance; notice. Biith ii. 10. 

A state's .anger should not take 

Kn(noledge either of fools or women. B, yonson. 

7. Information; as, the circumstance has 
not yet come within my Jcnowledge. 

I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly entreated 
her pardon, or knowledge why she was cruel. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

8. Sexual intercourse: usually with the 
prefix caxiicil; as, carnal knoioledgc.—To a 
person’s knowledge, means according to, or 
in accordance with his knowledge; consist- 
ent with his knowledge; as, the money, to 
my knoxvledge, was paid. 

Knowledget (nol'ej), v.t. To acknowledge; 
to avow. 

I gave them preceptes, which they will not fulfyll. 
Nor jmt knowledge me for their God and good Lord. 

Knowltonia (nol-to'ni-a), 71. [Named^after 
Thomas Knowlton, once curator of botanic 
garden at Eltham.] A genus of herbaceous 
plants belonging to the nat. order Banun- 
culacesa, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Known (non), p. and a.. [From Jenow.] Per- 
ceived; understood; recognized; familiar. 

Know-nothing (n6'nuth-ing).n. [From the 
members, with a view to secrecy, being in- 
structed to reply to any one asking them as 
to their principles, *I don’t know.'] A mem- 
ber of a secret political organization in the 
United States, the main objects of which were 
the repeal of the natiwalization law and of 
the law which permitted others than native- 
born Americans to hold office. The party 
came into existence in 1863, and lasted two 
or three years, 

Know-nothingism (n67iuth-ing-izin), %. 
The doctrines or principles of the Know- 
nothings. [United States.] 

Knoxia (nok'si-a), 7i. [Named after llobert 
Knox, who published an account of Ceylon 
in 1681.] A genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. order Cinchonaceas, They are or- 
namental eastern slu’ubs or annuals liearing 
white or pink flowers. 

Knt. Abbreviation of Knight 

Knub,t KimhhletCnub, nubl^ut To beat; 
to strike with the knuckle. 

Kniibs (nubz), n. pi. Waste silk formed in 
winding off the threads from a cocoon. 

Knuckle (nuk^'l), n. [A. Sax. cnucl, G, 
Jcmchel, a ktmckle, k7ioehen, a bone. Comp. 
W. a bunch, a knob or knot on a tree; 
enuch, a joint, Several words with the same 
initial consonants may be more or less closely 
allied, as Jc7w'by Icnop, Imock, knag, Jcnack.] 

1. The joint of a finger, particularly when 
protuberant by the closing of the finger, s.— 

2. The knee-joint, especially of a calf; as, a 
kmckle of veal : formerly used of human 
beings. 

Thou, Niliis, wert assigned to stay her pains and 
travails past, 

To which, as soon, as lo came with much ado, at last 
With weary knuckles on thy brim she .sadly kneeled 
down. Golding. 

3. t The joint of a plant. — 4 The joint of a 
cylindrical form, with a pin as an axis, by 
which the straps of a hinge are fastened to- 
gether.”-5. In ship-bxiilding, an acute angle 
on some of the timbers. 

KnucMe (nukl), v.i. pret. & pp. kxiucJded; 
ppr. Icxmckling. Only used in the phrases to 
knuckle doxoxx to, to kmtckle undrn-, signify- ■ 
ing to yield ; to submit ; to acknowledge 
one's self beaten: phrases of doubtful origin, 
said by some to be derived from an old cus- 
tom of striking the under side of a table 
with the knuckle when defeated in an argu- 
ment ; perhaps from the practice of bend- 
ing the knee in token of submission. 

Knuckle (nukl), v.t To strike with the 
knuckles; to pommel. [Bare.] 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, 

Has any Roman soldier mauled and k^tuckled. 

■ ■ "■ H. Smith. . 

Knuckled (nuk'ld), a. Jointed. 

Knuc3de-duster(nukl-dust-6r),7i. An iron 

' instrument contrived to cover the knuckles 
so as to protect them from injury when 
striking a blow, adding force to it at the 
same time, and with knobs or points pro- 
jecting so as to render the blow still more 
severe. It is used by garroters and similar 
ruffians. The invention is American. 

Knuckle-joint (nuka-joint),n. Inmech. any 
flexible joint formed by two abutting links, 

Knuckle-tijnher (nukl-tim-bOr), n. Kaut 
the foremost top-tiraber of the bulklieads. 

Knufft (niif), n. [Perhaps another form of 
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gnoff, a miser.] A lout; a clown. '‘The 
country knuffSt Hob, Dick, and Hick.* Bay- 
ward, 

Knur, Knurl (n6r, n<Srl), n. [See Gnauk, 
Knak. J a knot; a hard substance; a nodule 
of stone; a protuberance in the bark of a 
tree ; hence, a cross-grained, obstinate fel- 
low. . 

The Laird was a widdiefu’, bleerit knurl. Burns. 
Knurled Cn^rld), a. Pull of knots. 

Knnrlin (ner*iin), n. A stunted person ; a 
dwarf. Bxivm. [Scotch.] 

Kliurly (n6r'li), a. .Full of knurls or knots; 
hard; gnarly, 

Knurryt (nfjr'i), a. Pull of knots. ‘The 
;OT7irr?/-bulked oak.’ Drayton. 

Koala .G^^o-ala), n. [Native name.] A mar- 
supial animal of Australia, commonly re- 
ferred to the family Phalangistidflc, resem- 
bling the phalangers in dentition, but hav- 
ing the molar teeth much larger. There is 
hardly any rudiment of a tail. It some- 
what resembles a small bear, hence its 
scientitic name, Phascolarctos cinereus (Gr. 
jjAasfeos, a pouch, and arktos, a bear). Its 
forefeet have five toes, two of which are 
opposed to the other three. The peculiarity 
does not extend to the hind limbs. The 
koala lives much on trees, 

Kob, Koba (kob, ko'ba), ?i. A name given 
to many species of African antelopes of the 
genus Kobus, but more commoiily applied 
to K. Sing-sing (Antilope Jcoba of Ogilby), 
of a reddish or pale-brown colour above, the 
entire xmder surface and inner faces of the 
limbs being white, and the tail tipped xvith 
a pencil of hair. The horns of the adult 
male are lyre-shaped, and covered with 
rings. It is about the size of a common 
stag, 

Kobalt (ko'bfilt), n. Same as Cobalt. 
Kobellite (ko'bel-lit), a. A blackish or gray 
mineral consisting chiefly of sulphur, anti - 1 
mony, bismuth, and lead. j 

Kobold (ko'bold), n. A domestic spirit or i 
elf in Gorman mythology, corresponding to 
the English goblin and Scotch 
They freciuent mines as well as houses, 
and the metal cobalt has its name from this 
spirit. 

Kodak (ko'dak), ?i. [Prom or suggested by 
Dakota, the home of the inventor.] A small 
photographic camera for taking instaiitane- 
ons photographs. 

KcBleria (ke-le'ri-a), [In honour of Herr 
Koehler, professor of nafcmul history at 
Mayence.] A genus of plants, uat, order 
Gi'aminero. There is but one British species, 
K. cristata, having narrow leaves, rough at 
the edges, and ciliated, and a compact, 
spiked, oval panicle, 

Kofi'(kof), 91. [D. Aro/.] A small Dutch sail- 
ing vessel. 

Kobl-rabi (kdl-rH'be), n. [G. , from Jeokl, kale, 
and L. rapa, a turnip; kale or cabbage tur- 
nip,] A singular variety of kale or cabbage, 
distinguished by a globular swelling imme- 
diately above the ground. This is the part 
used, and in its qualities it much resembles 
Swedish turnip. 

Kokako (kd-ka'ko), n. The native .New Zea- 
land name for a kind of crow, the New Zea- 
land Crow. See GliAUOOPls, 

Kokra-'wood (kokh'a-wud), n. The wood of 
the Indian tree Lepidostaehys Roxbnrghii, 
nat, order Euphorbiacem, imported into 
Britain for making flutes and other musical 
instruments. The heart-wood is of a deep 
brown colour and very hard. 

Kola-n.'Ut, Kola-seed (ltd'la-nnt, kola-sed). 
See Cola-nut. 

Kollyrite (koFM-rit), n, [Gr. Jcollurmi, a 
fine clay, in which a seal can be impressed.] 

A variety of clay whose colour is pure white, 
or with a shade of gray, red, or yellow. 
Komlsdar (ko-inisTlar), n. In the East 
Indies, a manager or renter of a province. 
KOHedt (kon'ed), pret. [Prom co?i, to know.] 
Knew. Spenser. 

Koniga (kan'i-ga), n. [In honour of Mr. 

superintendent of the natural his- 
tory department in the British Museum.] 

A genua of plants of the nat. order Criici- 
feree,' reunited to Alyssum by most botan- 
ists. See Alyssum. 

Ednigite (ka^ni-git), n. A mineral of a green 
colour, consisting of a sulphate of copper. 

It is a variety of brochantite. 

Koiiilite (kon'i-lit), n. [Gr. konos, dust, and 
lithos, a stone;] A mineral in the form of a 
loose powder, consisting chiefly of silex, and 
remarkably fusible. 

Eoninckia (ko-ningkT-a), n. [After M. Be 
Koninck.'l- A genus of fossil bracliiopods, 


of the family Ortliidse, cliaractoristic of the 
upper triassic beds of the Austrian Alps. 
Konite (ko'nit). See Conite. 

Konning,tn. Gunning. Chaucer. 

Koodoo ( ko'do ), n. [ Native name. ] The 
striped antelope (Antilope strepsiceros, or 
Strepsiceroskoodoo), a native of South Africa, 
the male of which is distinguished by its fine 
horns, which are nearly 4 feet long, and 
beautifully twisted in a wide spiral The 
koodoo is of a grayish brown colour, with a 
narrow white stripe along the back, and 
eight or ten .similar stripes proceeding from 
it down either side. It is about 4 feet in 
height, and fully 8 in lengtli, 'Written also 
Kudu. 

Kook (kuk), v.i. To appear and disappear 
by fits. [Scotch.] 'Written also Cook. 

I Kookaam (ktik'iim), n. The native name of 
I the South African genisbok (Oryx Gazclla). 

I Koolee (kore), n. ’ In the .East Indies, a 
hardy, brave, and turbulent race spread in 
considerable number.s throughout the pro- 
vince of Gujerat. 

Koolibies, n. pi. An East Indian name for 
cultivators. 

Koord (kdrd), n. Same as Kxml. 

Koordish (kord'ish), a. Same as Kurdish. 
Koorilian (ko-rilfi-an), a. Same as Kurilian. 
Kopeck, Kopek (ko'pek), n. Same as Copeck. 
Koran (koTun), n. [Ar. konln, the reading, 
from qard, to read, to call, to teach.] The 
Mohammedan book of faith. See Alkouan. 
Kore (koT’e), n. [Gr. kore.1 The pupil of the 
eye. 

Koret (ko'ret), n. A delicious fish of the 
■East Indies. 

Korin (ko'rin), n. An African antelope or 
gazelle, Gazella nifrifrons, of a bay-brown 
colour. The Korin or Corinne of Bnifon is 
the female of the kevel or Antilope dorcas. 
SeeKBVBL. 

Korite (ko'rit), n. A synonym of agalma- 
tolite or Chinese figure-stone. 

Korkalettj, Korker (imrk'a-let, koik'er), n. 
Ill hot. see Cork, a lichen. 

Korybant (Icd'ri-bant), xi. Same as Corybant. 
Kos (kos), n, A Jewisli measure of capacity 
equal to about 4 cubic inches. 

Kosmos. Same as Cosmos. 

Kosso (koB’so), n. Same as Kowsso. 

Koster (kos'ter), n. A fish; a species of stur- 
geon. 

Koth (kotli), n. A shiny earthy substance 
ejected by some South American volcanoes. 
Called also Canagua and 3Ioya. 

Ko-tow. See Kow-tow. 

Konl (kbl), n. l. A Persian soldier belong- 
ing to a noble corps.— 2. [Hind.] A pro- 
mise or contract 

Koulan (l^^oFan), n. Another name for the 
Dziggetai (which see). 

Koumiss (kb'mis), ?i. See Kumiss. 
Kous-kons, n. Same as Cous-cous. 

Kousso (kus’so), 71. The dried flowers of 
the Bray era anthelnvintica, a rosaceous 
plant of Abyssinia, employed as an anthel- 
mintic for the eximlsion of tape-'worni. 
Written also Kosso. 

Koupholite (koii'fol-it), n. [Gr. kouphos, 
light, and lithos, stone.] A mineral, re- 
garded as a variety of prehnite. It oeciu-s 
in minute rhomboidal plates of a greenish 
or yellowish white, translucid, glistening, 
and pearly. It blackens on being heated 
before the blowpipe. It is found in the 
Pyrenees, 

Kow-tow, Ko-tow (kou-tou', ko-tou'), 
71. [Chinese.] The mode of saluting the 
Emperor of China by prostrating' one’s self 
before him on all fours, and touching the 
ground with the forehead nine times. 
Kow-tow, Ko-tow (kon-tou', ko-tou'), v.t. 
To perform the kow-tow to or before; to 
salute by prostration; to fawn obsequiously 
upon.. 

Kow-tow, Ko-tow (kou-toii', ko-touO, v.i. 
T'o perform the kow-tow; to prostrate one's 
self by way of salutation; hence, to fawn 
obsequiously, 

Kraal (krill or krai), 7i. [D. ; probably from 
a native word.] In the southern part of 
Africa, among the native tribes, a village; 
a collection of huts; sometimes a single hut. 
Krakeu (kra'ken), 7 l The name of a sup- 
posed enormous sea monster, said to have 
been seen at simdry different times off the 
coast of Norway. 

To believe all that has been said of the sea-serpent 
or kraksjt would be credulity, to reject the possibi- 
lity of their existence wonkl be presumption. 

Goldsmith. 

Then, like a huge and black, 

She crushed our ribs in her iron grasp. 

^ Longfellow. 


Kraiua (kra'ma), n. A wooden sandal worn 
by women in India. 

Krame. See Craimb. 

Krameria (kram-e'ri-a), n. Same as Cravi- 
eria. 

Kraug, Kreng (krang, kreng), 7i. [D. kreng, 
a carcass.] The whale-fisliers’ name for the 
carcass of a whale after the blubber has 
been removed. 

Kreasote (kre’a-s6t). Same as Creasote. 
Kreatic (kro-at'ik), a. Hume as Creatic. 
Kreatlue (kre'a-tin), n. Same as Creatine. 
Kreatiuine (kre-at'in-in), n. Same as Cre- 
atinine. 

Kremlin (krem'Iin), n. [B-us. kreml, a f<ir- 
tress.j In Russia, the citadel of a town or 
I city, 'Phe term is specifically applied to the 
i ancient citadel of Moscow, wliich now con- 
i taiiLs an imperial palace, several churches, 
i among which the most notable is the Church 
! of the Annunciation, in which tlie corona- 
tion of the Russian emperors is performed, 
a number of convents, an arsenal, <fec. , which, 
situated on a hill, with their gilded domes 
and spires, have a magnificent appearance. 
It was partly destroyed by the French in 
1812, but has since been repaired. 
Kremmtz-wMte(krem'nits-wlnt),n. [From 
Krernnitz, in HungRry.] A pure variety of 
white-lead, called also Vienna White and 
Krems. 

Krems (Icremz), n. Same as Kremnitz- 
%vhite. 

Kreng, 7L SeelCBAm 
Kreosote (kre'o-sot), 7i. See Oreasotb. 
Kreu'fczer, Kreiizer n. [G. , from 

kreuz, a cross, because formerly stamped 
with a cross,] An old Soutli German copper 
coin, equal to tlie sixtieth part of the gulden 
or florin, or about a third of a penny. The 
Austrian current coin bearing this name is 
the hundredth part of a florin, or equivalent 
to one-flfth of an English penny. 

Kriegspiel (kreg'spel), n. [G., game of 
wiiv—kricg, war, and spiel, game.] A ganie 
of German origin, in which, by means of 
leaden pieces representing troops moved by 
two officers, who act as generals, on a map 
exhibiting all the features of the country, 
the movements and manceiivres of actual 
warfare are represented. An officer of dis- 
tinction acts as umpire and decides which 
competitor has been successftil. 

Kris (kres), n. Same as Ci'ease, a Malay 
dagger. 

Kris (kres), u. t To wound or kill with a Icris. 
Krishna (krish'na), n. In Hind. myth. lit. 
the blac3c or dark one. The eighth incarna- 
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Krjshna.~-From Coleman’s Hindu Mythology. 

tion of the god Vishnu, formed from one of 
two hairs plucked by him from his head in 
order to revenge the wrongs inflicted on 
Brahma by Kansa, the demon-king. 

Krone (kro'na), n, [Dan., a crown.] A 
Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish money 
equal to la. sterling. There are ki’one, 
two-krone, and half-krone pieces. 

Kronia (kro’ni-a). xi. pi. The ancient Greek 
festivals heldin honour of Kronos, 

Kronos (kro'noa), n. Iw Greek mytiC'Ahe 
ruler of heaven and earth before Zeus, a 
son of Uranus and Ge, and father by Ehea 
of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, 
and Zeus. .He was driven, by Iris sons from 
the throne, Zeus being put in his stead. He 
was identified by the Romans with Saturn. 

KniKa (Icro'ka), n. A bird of Russia and 
Sweden, resembling a hedge-sparrow. 

Kruller (kruV6r), n. [O.E. crull, ciU’lecl; D. 
kruUen, to curl.] A cake curled or crisped, 
boiled in fat. 
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Kmmmliorxi, Krumliorn (kramliorii), ?i. 
CO., crooked -horii.] In munc, an oM 
crooked wind-instrument with a tone re- 
sembling that of a cornet. (?b An eight-foot 
reed-stop in an organ, the tone of which 
formerly resembled that of a small cornet. 
The stop is now generally called Cremona, 
Clarionet, or Qroimrna. 

Kry elite, Kryoiith, n. Same as 
Kaar, n. Same as Czar, 

Kshatriya (kshatTi-ya), n. The second or 
military caste in the social system of the 
Brahmanical Hindus, the special duties of 
the members of which are bravery, genero- 
sity, reetitmle, and noble conduct generally. 
Kudos (ku'dos), 71. [Gr.] Glory; fame; 

renown. [Colloq,] 

I bear now that much of the he received was 

undeserved. TV. H, Russell. 

Kudu (ko'do), n. Same as Zootfoo. 
Kudumba (ku-dum'ba), n. Same as Ca- 
damba. 

Kufic, a. Same as Oiific. 

Kuhlioxii (ko'horii), n. EG, cow, and 
horn,} Another name for the Alpen-horn 
(which see). 

KuHnla (kh'ni-a), n. [Named after Adam 
Muhn of Pennsylvania, a pupil of Linnmus.} 
A gemis of herbaceous plants of the nat. 
order Asteracece, growing to the height of 
foot, and bearing white flow'ers. They are 
natives of Ameilga, 

Kuichua (kwich'wh), n. A pretty tiger-cat 
of Brazil (Leopardus macrnnis), remark- 
able for the great length and full bnshiness 
of its tail, which is yellowish-gray, ringed 
and tipped with black. 

Kuittle (kiitT), r.i. Borne as Cuittle. 
Kukang (kd-kang'), vi. The native name of 
the slow-paced loris of Java (^yctiaebus ja- 
mniotis), one of the nocturnal qiiadruinana. 
It is gray in colour, and has a dark band 
along the spine and surrounding the eyes. 
The tip of the tongue is deeply notched. 
Kukupa (kn'ku-pa), n. The name given to 
a beautiful species of wood-pigeon in New 
Zealand. 

Kulan (kbl'an), n, Another name for the 
dziggetai (which see). 

Kuinbekephalic (kum'he-ke-faFik), a. [Gr. 
kytiibe, a bowl, and Icephalri, the head.] An 
epithet applied by Professor Haniei Wilson 
to a peculiar variety of skull of the early doli- 
chokephalic or long-headed inhabitants of 
Scotland, in which the occipital boiies were 
slightly elevated, whilst a depression ex- 
tended along the parietals. Many skulls of 
existing races exhibit this peculiarity. 
Kumbuk (kuin-bnkO, n. An East Indian 
ivee{Pentapteratomeiitosa) of the nat. order 
Goiubrctacem, -whose bark yields a black dye 
and contains so much lime that its ashes are 
used for chewing with betel. 

Kumiss (kd'mia), n. [The word, like the 
thing, is of Tartar origin.] A liquor or 
drink made from mare’s milk fermented 
and distilled; milk-spirit, used by the Tar- 
tars. Written also /fomniss. 

Kuraquat (kum-kwatO, n. A vei-y small 
variety of orange-tree {Citrus japoniaa) 
growing not above e feet high, and whose | 


fruit, of the size of a large gooseberry, is 
delicious and refreshing. It is a native of 
China and Japan, but has been introduced 
into Australia. The Chinese make a sweet- 
meat of it by pressing it in sugar. 
KuEdah-Oil (kun'da-oil), n. An oil obtained 
from the seeds of the Carapa guineensis. 
SeeCAEAPA. 

Kuukur (knn'ker), n. The Hindu name for 
a peculiar deposit spread over the surface 
of India, and apparently corresponding to 
the boulder drift of England. It is chiefly 
calcareous, and its structure is compact and 
often nodular and tufaceous. 

Kupfernickel (kup'fer-nik-l), 7i. lO^.—k^tp- 
fer, copper, and nickel.} An ore of nickel, 
an alloy of nickel and arsenic, of a copper 
colour, found in the mines of Westphalia. 
KupferscMefer (kiip'f6r-shef-er), n. [G., 
copper-slate.] A term applied by German 
geologists to certain dark shales of the per- 
mian series of Thuringia. They are im- 
pregnated with argentiferous copper, and 
abound in fossil remains of fishes; they lie 
on the rothtodtliegende, and are covered 
' by the zechstein. 

Kurd (Icfird), n. An inhabitant of Kurdistan. 
Writteii also Koord. i 

Kurdish. (kurdTsh), a. Of or relating to 
Kurdistan or the Kurds. Written also 
Koordish. 

Kuril (ku'ril), n. [Erom the Kurile Islands.] 
A bird, the iJlack petrel. 

Kuriliau (ku-rilT-an), a. Pertaining to the 
Kurile Islands in the Pacific, extending from 
the southern extremity of Kamtchatka to 

KuliliaE (ku-riTi-an), n. A native of the 
Kurile Islands. 

Kussier, Knasir (kus'si-6r, ktl8^ser), oi. A 
Turkish musical instrument with five strings 
stretched over a skin covering a kind of 
basin. 

Kuvera (lapva'ra), n. In Hind. myth, the 
god of riches, represented as riding in a car 
dra-wn by hobgoblms. 

Kyahooca-wood (ki-a-bo'ka-wiid), n. Same 
as Kiabooca-wood. 

Kyanite (kl'an-it), n. [G. kyanit, from Gr. 
kyaniUs, dark blue, from kyanos, sky- 
coloured.] A niineral of the garnet family, 
found both massive and in regular crystals. 

It is frequently in broad or compressed six- 
sided prisms, with bases a little inclined, or 
tins crystal may be viewed as a four-sided 
prism, truncated on two of its lateral edges, 
diagonally opposite. Its prevailing colour 
is blue, whence its name, but varying from 
a fine Prussian blue to sky-bine or bluish- 
white. It occurs also of various shades of 
green, and even gray, or white and reddish. 

It is infusible by the common blowpipe. 
Written also Cycinite. 

Kyanize (kfan-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. Jcyanized; 
ppr. kyanizing. To kyanize timber is to 
steep it in a solution of corrosive sublimate 
in order to preserve it from dry-rot, in so 
far as dry-rot is produced by a fungus. Tliis 
method of preventing dry-rot in timber was 
discovered by Mi’. Kyan, and hence the 
term. 


Kyanok KyaEOle (kPan-ol, ki'an-ol), n. In 
^em. u\e same as Aniline. 

Kyaw (kya), n. A jack-daw. [Scotch.] 
Kyd t (kid), v.i. To know; to have under- 
standing. 

Kye (ki), 71. Kine ;cows. [Scotch.] 
Kyk:e,t‘o.f. [Sc./^cc*. See Keek.] To peep; 
to look steadfastly or pryingly. 

This Nicholas sat ever gaping upright, 

As he had Uyked on the new moon. Chancer. 

Kyke,t "y-t To look at; to see. 

Kyle (kyi), n. [Gael, eml, caoil, a firth, a 
channel.] A sound ; a strait: often used in 
the plural ; as, the Kyles of Bute. [Scotch, ] 
Kyley (klTe), n. A native Australian name 
for a boomerang. 

Kyloe (ki Go), n. [Possibly from the kyle or 
strait which separates Skye from the main- 
land, over^vhich these cattle formerly were 
made to swim when coining to the main- 
land.] One of the cattle of the Hebrides, 

Our Highlandmen brought in a dainty drove of 
hyloes. Sir TV. Scott. 

Kymnelt (kim'nel), 7i. A brewer’s tub; 
akimnel. 

Their purest cheat 

Thrice bolted, kneaded and subdued in paste 
In clean round hymnels, can not be so fast 
From my approaches kept but in I eat. Chapman. 

Kyiid,t Kyndet (kind), n. [vSee Kim] 
IVature; natural disposition or affection, 
Spenser. 

Kyrie (ki'ri-e). A word used at the 
begiiming of all masses. It is sometimes 
used to denote the movement itself. It 
is the vocative case of Gr. Kyrios, Lord. 
Kyrie eleison CkiM-e e-iHson). [Gr. 
kyrie, vocative of kyrios, lord, and eleeson, 
first aor. imper. of eleeo, to have mercy on. 
Lit. Lord have mercy.] A form of invoca- 
tion in ancient Greek liturgies and still 
used in the Homan Catholic service of the 
mass. 

Kyriologic, Kirriological (kFri - d - loj 'Gk, 
ki'ri-o-lo 3 ''Gk-al), a. [Gr. kyriolugikos ; 
kyriologed, to speak properly; Jcyriologfa, 
a discourse consisting of proper words. 
The original Greek alphabet of sixteen 
letters was called kynologie because it 
represented the pure elementary sounds.] 
Serving to denote objects by conventional 
signs or alphabetical characters : a term 
applied by Bishop Warinirton to that class 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics in w’hich a part 
is conventionally put to represent a whole. 
KyrsiB t (kerisin), a. Christian. 

No, as I am a hyrsin soul. B. ^onsam 

Kyte,Kite (kyt), 7i. [See kite.] The belly. 
[Scotch.] 

Till a’ their weel-swall'd hytes belyve 

Are bent like drums. Burns. 
Kylilie (kiTH), v.t. [A Bos., cythan, to make 
known, to show, from C7it/i, loiowii, mnnan, 
to know.] To make known; to show. [Old 
English and Scotch.] 

Their faces blythe, fu’ sweetly hythe 
Hearts leal, an' warm, an’ kin*. Burns. 

Ksrthe (kiTH), v.i. To appear; to be mani- 
fest. [Old English and Scotch,] * It kythes 
bright.’ SirW.Seott. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CONTAINING 


ADDITIONAL WOKDS AND ADDITIONAL MEANINGS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


Cross referances are to articles in the body of the ivork unless where the Supplement is expressly referred to 
Additions to articles are marked [add.]. 


D3SPHOSFHORIZATION 

Bephospliorizatioii (de-fos'for4z-a"shon), 
n. The act or process of dephosphorizing 
or freeing from phosphorus. 
Dephosphorize (;de-!fos'for-iz), v.t pret. 
&■ pp. dephosphorized ; ppr. dephosphorizing, 
[Prefix de, pvir., and phosphorus.] To free 
from or deprive of phosphorus, as iron. 
Depressant (de-pres' ant), a. [From depress,] 
In med, lowering the activity of the vital 
actions; sedative. 

Depressant (de-pres'ant), n. In med, a 
remedial agent which lowers the vital ac- 
tivities ; a sedative. 

Depressiveness (de-presTv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being depressive ; depres- 
sion. Carlyle. 

Depthless (depth'Ies), a. l. Having little 
or no depth; shallow,— 2. Unfathomable; 
that cannot be sounded. 
DepnUnlation(de-puTu-la"shon), n, [I. de, 
intens., and puilulare, %q sprout, piiUuliis, 
a sprout.] A sprouting with abundance of 
fresh shoots or growths. [Rare.] 

It is by aggregation of cases, by the everJasting 
depulMation of fresh sprouts and shoots from old 
boughs, that the enormous accumulation takes place. 

De Qutncey, 

Bepurant (dep'u-rant), a. Serving to de- 
purate; depurative. 

Depnrant (dep'u-rant), n. Something that 
depurates or purifies ; a cleansing niedi- 
dne, 

Depntahle (de-put'a-hl or dep'u-ta-hl), a. 
Capable of being or fit to be depute d. ‘A 
man deputaUe to the London Parliament.* 
Carlyle, 

Derivate (der'iv-at), a. [L. derivatus. See 
Derive.] Derived. ‘Him from whom the 
rights of kings are derimte, * Sir H, Taylor, 
Dermalgla (d6r-maVji-a), n. [Gir. derma, 
skin, and algos, pain.] A painful condition 
of the skin arising from nervous disease; 
neuralgia of the skin. 

Dermopathic (der - mo - path ' ik), a, [Gr. 
derma, skin, pathos, suffering.] Relating 
to surgical treatment of the skin.— -Denno- 
pathic instnmeni, an acupuncturator. 
Dermopathy (d^r-mop'a-thi), n, [See pre- 
ceding art.] Skin disease; surgical treat- 
ment of the skin. 

Derringer (der'in-jer), n, [After the inven- 
tor, an American gunsmith.] A short-bar- 
relled pistol of large calible, carrying a heavy 
ball, and very effective at a short range. 
Dertnim (der' tram), n. [Gr. dertron, from 
derein, to flay,] In ornith. the extremity of 
the upper mandible of a bird. 

Desition (de-si'shon), n. [From L, desino, 
to cease — de and swio,] A ceasing or cessa- 
tion; a coming to an end; termination. 
DeBXnognath 00 (des-mog'na-the), n. pi. [Gr. 
desmos, a band, and gnathos, a j*aw,] In 
Huxley’s classification of birds, asub-order of 
Carinatce, including a great number of gralla- 
torial and natatorial birds, the accipitrine 
or raptorial, the seansorial, most of the 
fissirostral groups, and all the Syndactyli. 
Despatch-box (des-pach'boks), n. A box 
or case for carrying despatches; a box for 
containing despatches or other papers and 
other conveniences while travelling. 
Despotist (cles'pot-ist), n. One who sup- 
ports or who is in favour of despotism. 

I must become as thorough a despotist and imperi- 
alist as Strafford himself. Kingsley. 


DIATHETIC 


Despotocracy (des-po-tok'ra-si), n, [Gr. 
despoUs, a master, and kratos, strength, 
power.] Despotic rule or government; 
despotism. Theodore Parker. [Rare.] 
Dessert-spoon (de-zert'spon), n. A spoon 
intermediate in size between a table-spoon 
and a tea-spoon, and used in eating des- 
sert. 

Detenu (det'e-nii),n. [Fr. dtifcnw, detained,] 
A person who is detained or kept in custody, 
more especially in a foreign country. 
Detergence, Detergency (de-ter'jens, de- 
ter'jen-si), n. The state or quality of being 
detergent ; cleansing or purging power. 

Bath water . . . possesses that milkiness, deter- 
geney, and middling heat, so friendly adapted to 
weakened animal constitutions. DeAoe. 

Determinist (de-tSr'min-ist), n. One who 
supports or favours determinism. 
Detestability (de-test'a-biri-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being detestable ; detest- 
ableness. Carlyle, 

Detrain (de-tranO, v, t. [Prefix de, priv. , and 
tram.J To remove from a railway train ; to 
cause to leave a train: said especially of 
bodies of men ; as, to detrain troops. 
Detrain (de-tran'), a.i. To quit a railway 
train ; as, the volunteers detrained quickly 
and fell into line. 

Deuterogenic (du'ter-6-ien"ik), a. [Gr. deu- 
taros, second, and £ire?ios, birth, race.] Of 
secondaryorigin: specifically, inycoi!. derived 
from the protogenic rocks by mechanical 
action. 

Dentoplastic (du-to-plas'tik), a. Pertaining 
to or composed of deutoplasm. 
Deux-temps (de-tafi), n. [Fr. dewa;, two, 
and temps, time.] A kind of waltz with 
two chief movements, more rapid than the 
ordinary waltz. 

Devastator (de'vas-ta-ter), n. One who or 
that which devastates. TJynerson, 

Dboby, Dhobie (do'bi), n, [Hind.] A 
native washerman in India and the East. 
Diactinic(di-ak-tin'ik),a. [Gr. dm, through, 
and a;/f£fs, aktlnos, a ray,] Capable of trans- 
mitting the actinic or chemical rays of the 
sun, 

Diaglyph (di'a^glif), 71. [Gr. dm, through, 
and glyphs, to carve.] A sculptured or en- 
graved production in which the figures are 
sunk below the general surface; an intaglio. 
Diagram (di'a-gram), v.t. To draw or put 
into the fonn of a diagram; to make a dia- 
gram of. [Rare.] 

They are matters which refuse to be theoremecl and 
diagramed, which Logie ought to know she cannot 
speak of. Carlyle. 

Diagrammatize (di-avgram'at-iz), v.t. pret. 
& pp. dixigj'ammatized; ppv, diagrammatiz- 
ing. To represent by means of a diagram; 
to exhibit in the form of a diagram. 
Dialieliotropic(di-a-he'li-o-trop"ik), n. [Gr. 
dia, throughj helios, the sun, and trope, a 
turning.] In&ot. turning transversely to the 
light, as the stem or other organs of a plant; 
pertaining to diaheliotropism. Dai-win. 
DiaHeliotrbpism (di-a-he'li-ot"rop-izm), ?i. 
[See DIAHBLIOTKOPIO.3 In &o£. the disposi- 
tion or tendency of a plant or of the organs 
of a plant to assume a more or less trans- 
verse position to the light. Danvin, 
Diallelous(di-allel-us),a. [Gr.dfa, through, 
alUlon, on& another.] In logic, a term ap- 


I plied to the fallacy of reasoning or defining 
I in a circle. 

: Diamantiferous (dra-man-tif"er-us), a. 
[Fr, diamant, a diamond, and L. fei'o, to 
bear or produce.] Yielding or bearing dia- 
monds; containing diamonds; diamond-pro- 
ducing. 

Diamesogamous ( di'a-ine-sog"a-iinis ), a. 
[Gr. dia, through, raciw, middle, and gam os, 
marriage.] In hot, said of plants which re- 
quire an intermediate agent to produce fer- 
tilization, as the wind or insects. 
Diamonded, p. and [add.] Furnished, 
decked, or adorned with diamonds; marked 
as with diamonds. Te?inyson. 
Diarnondiferous (di'a-nion-dif'er-us), a. 
Same as J)ia7na7itiferous. 

One of the latest creations of pretentious scioUsni 
which I have noticed is diamondtykrciics, a term ap- 
' plied to certain tracts of country in South Africa. 
A damanti/erous, etymologically correct, would never 
answer; but all except pedants or affectationists 
would be satisfied with diamond-producing. . 

Fiized'Ufard Hall, 

Dianodal (di-a-no'dal), a. [Prefix dia, 
through, and node.} In math, passing 
through a node or node-s. 

Diapedesis <dra-pe-de"sis), n. [Gr. dia- 
pedes'iH, from diapedad, to ooze through^ to 
leap through— dfa, through, and pedab, to 
leap.] The oozing of blood through the 
walls of blood-vessels without rupture. 
Diaphanie (di-afan-i), n. [Fr., from Gr. 
dia, through, and jp/tuzuo, to show.] The 
art or process of fixing transparent pictures 
on glass, for the purpose of giving the 
appearance of stained glass. 

Dlapnoic (di-ap-no'ik), a. [Gr. dia, through, 
and pneo, to blow or breathe.] In med. pro- 
ducing a very slight, insensible perspiration; 
gently diaphoretic. 

Diapnoic (di-ap-nd'ik), 71. [See above.] In 
med. a remedial agent which produces a 
very slight, insensible perspiration; a mild 
diaphoretic. 

Diapyetic(dFa-pi-et"ik), a, [Gr. dw, through, 
ma. pyoR, pus, matter.] In med. produc- 
ing suppuration; suppurative. 

Diapyetic (dFa-pi-et"ik), 71 . A diapyetic 
medicine; a suppurative. 

Diarcb (di'ark), a. [Gr. prefix di, twice, and 
arche, beginning.] In hot. having two points 
of origin. 

Diarize (dfa-riz), v.t. and i. pret. & pp, 
diarized; ppr. diarizing. To set down in a 
diary; to write a diary. ‘Have not had 
time to diame.’ Moore. 

Diaskeuast, Diasceuast (di-a-sku'ast), n. 
[Gr. diaskeuastes, a reviser— dfa, through, 
and skeuazd, to set in order, revise.] One 
who revises or gives a new literary form 
to some writing; one who interpolates or 
otherwise altera an ancient text. ‘ Inclined 
to suspect the hand of the diaskeuast in 
this passage.’ GZadstoji A 
Diaspora (dl-as'po-ra), n. [Gr., from dia, 
through, and speiro, to sow, to scatter.] 
The dispersion of a people or sect; the dis- 
persion of the Jews among the Gentiles; 
hence, the early Christianized Jews living 
out of Palestine. 

Diathetic (dl-a-thet'ik), a. In med, pertain- 
ing to, arising from, or depending on dia- 
thesis ; constitutional ; aSj diathetic dis- 
eases. 
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DISTASTE 


DRAW 


rotting day.' —2. Wanting the 

natural effect of distance, as a landscape in 
certain states of the atmosphere. 

Distaste t (dis-tast'), v.i. To be distasteful, 
nauseous, or displeasing. * Poisons, which 
at the first are scarce found to distaste.' Shak. 
Distillation. Iddd.}— -Fractional distilla- 
tion. See under Iractional in Supp, 
Distinguislied. 5 ict- 

vice Order, an order instituted by Queen 
Victoria in 1886 for the purpose of reward- 
ing naval and military officers who have 
distinguished themselves. The badge is a 
gold cross enamelled with white and red, 
with the imperial crown on one side and the 
initials V.R.I (Victoria Regina Imperatrix) 
on the other, both within a laurel wreath; 
ribbon red, edged with blue. 

Disturnpike (dis-tern'pik), v.t. To free 
from turnpikes; to remove turnpikes or 
toll-bars from, so as to give free traffic or 
jiassage on ; as, disturnpiked roads. 
Distitilize (dis-uTil-Iz), v. t To turn from a 
useful purpose; to render useless. Annulled 
the gift, disutilized the grace.’ Browning. 
Ditokous (di'tok-us), a. [Gr. ditokos, from 
di, two, dxid tokos, birth.] In tool, produc- 
ing two young at a birth; laying two eggs. 
Ditty-bag (dit'i-hag), n. [Bitty is perhaps 
for ditto, taken in the sense of an item, ] A 
small bag used by sailors for holding needles, 
thread, and other small necessaries or odds 
and ends. 

Divisiveness (di-vlz'iv-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being divisive. 

' So invincible is man’s tendency to unite, with all 
the invincible he has. Carlyle. 

Dizzily (dizT-li), adv. In a dizzy or giddy 
manner. 

Do-all (dd'al), n. A servant, official, or de- 
pendant who does all sorts of work ; a fac- 
totum. Fuller. 

Doating-piece (dot'ing-pes), n. A person 
or thing doatingly loved ; a, darling. Rich- 
ardson. 

DobMe (dob'i), n. A kind of spirit or hob- 
goblin akin to the Bcotch Brownie. Sir W> 
Scott, [if orthern English.] 

Dochter (doeh't^r), n. Daughter. [Scotch.] 
Docklze (dok'iz), u.t. pret. pp. doclcized\ 
ppr. dookizihg. To convert into a dock ; 
as, to dockize part of a river. 

Dodders (dod'^rz), w. Same as iifailis. 
Doddy-pole, Doddy-poll(dod'di-p61), n, A 
stupid, siliy fellow; a numskull. ‘Boddy- 
poles and dunderheads.’ Sterne. 
Dog-looked (doglokt), a. Having a hang- 
dog look. * A wretched kind of a dog-looked 
MIqw.* Sir R. L' Estrange, 

Dog-maa (dog'man), n. One who deals in 
dogs’ meat. 

And filch the do^,fnan's meat 
To feed the offspring- of God. E. S. Browning. 

Dole (d6l), [Same as dowel} A pin or 
peg ; a dowel. 

The snout forms a socket, as if to fit on to a peg- or 
dele. Pro/. Earle, 

Dollop (doldop), n. [Origin and connections 
doubtful.] A lump; amass, R, B. Black- 
more. [Colloq.] 

Dolly, n: [add.] A primitive form of 
appai-atus for clothes-washing, consisting 
of a wooden disc furnished with from three 
to five rounded legs with rounded ends, 
and a handle with a cross-piece rising from 
the centre. The dolly is jerked about in a 
tub or box containing water and the clothes 
to be washed. 

Dolly (doTli), 71. (Dim. of doll] A sweet- 
heart; a mistress; a paramour; a doxy. 
[Old slang.] Herrick. 

Dolphin-striker (dolffin-strik-er), n, Naut. 
same as Martingale, 2. 

Domesticate (dd-mes'tik-at), v.i. To live 
at home; to lead a quiet home-life. 

I would rather . , . see her married to some 
honest and tender-hearted man, whose love might 
induce him to doinesHeate with her, and to hye 
. peaceably and pleasingly within liis family circle, than 
; : to see her mated with a prince of the blood. 

Henry Brooke. ■ 

Domesticize (do-mes^ti-siz), v.t. To render 
domestic; to domesticate, 

Dominio, n. [add.] In the sense of school- 
master this word is also met with in English 
authors. ‘ The dainty doyninie, the school- 
master.’ Beau, ffe FI. 

Done, pp. [add.] Completely exhausted; 
extremely fatigued; tired out; done up: in 
this sense sometimes followed by /or. 

Not .<iothe Holland fleet, who, tired soH donci 
Stretched on their decks like weary oxen lie, 

Dryden , ' .. 

She is rather done far this morning, and must not 
go so far without help; MiseAtisten, 


Donnish (don’lsh), a. Pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of a don of a university. ‘Bo7i- 
7ivih hooks.’ George Eliot 
Do-nothing (do'nn-thing), a. Doing no 
work; idle; indolent. ‘Any do-nothing 
canon there at the abbey.’ Kingsley. 
Do-nothingness ( do " nu - thing - nes ), 
Idleness; indolence. ‘A situation of similar 
affiueiice and do-7iothingness.' Miss Auste7i. 
Doon (don), 71, A Cingalese name for Booiia 
zeylanica, iiat. order Dipterocarpacem, a 
large tree inhabiting Ceylon. The timber is 
much used for building. It also yields a 
resin which is made into varnish. 
Door-post (dor'post), n. Tlie upright piece 
forming one side of a doorway. 
Dord-hullion (do'ra-bul-yon), n. [Fr. dor&, 
gilt, dorer, to gild or plate, from L. deaur- 
a7'e, to giUl—de, from, and aurum, gold.] 
Bullion containing a certain quantity of gold 
alloyed with base metal, 

Dorian, a. [add.]— 'Donan mode. Strictly 

speaking, music in the Dorian mode is 
written on a scale having its semitones 
between the second and third and the sixth ^ 
and seventh notes of the scale instead of | 
between the third and fourth and seventh i 
and eighth as in what is now called the 
natural or normal scale. In other words, 
the second note of the normal scale acquires 
something of the dignity, force, or position 
of a tonic, and upon it the melodies of the 
Dorian mode close. 

Doricize (doTi-siz), v.t. To give a Doric 
character to, whether architecturally or 
otherwise. J. Fergusson. 

Dormered (doi’'m6rd), a. Having dormer- 
windows. 

Dormy (dor'mi), a. [Origin douhtfuL] In 
golf, said of one side when as many holes 
ahead of the other side as there are holes 
still to play. 

Dorsabdondtaal (dor-sab-dom’iii-al), a. 
[L. dorsum, the back, and addo^nen.} Per- 
taining to the back and belly both; having 
a certain position relatively to the back and 
belly. 

Dorsad (dor'sad), adv. [L. dor8U7n, the 
back, and ad, to, towards.] In anat, to- 
wards the back or dorsal surface, 

Dorsally (dor'sal-li), adv. In a dorsal posi- 
tion; on, or next the back; towards the 
back. 

Dorsch (dorsh), 7i. [Same as G. dorsch, the 
haddock; akin torajfc.] A young cod-fish. 
Dorsigerous (dor-sij'6r-us), a. [D. dorsum, 
the back, gero, to carry,] Carrying some- 
thing on the back; carrying young ones on 
the back, as an opossum. 

Dorsilateral (dor-si-lat'^r-al), a. [L. dor- 
sum, the back, tat 7 is, lateris, the side.] 
Pertaining to the back and the side to- 
gether; as, dorsilateral muscles. Also writ- 
ten Borsolateral. 

Dorsilumbar (dor-ai-lum’bar), a. [B. dor- 
su7)i, the back, lumbus, the loin.] In a7utt. 
pertaining to the dorsal and lumbar regions 
jointly; pertaining to the part of the spine 
between the neck and the sacrum. Also 
written Boy^solumbar. 

Dorsiveatrai (dor-si-ven'tral), a, [L. dor- 
sum, the hack, venter, the belly.] In aiiat 
same as Bor sabdommal. 

Dorsoventral (dor-s6-ven'tral), a. Same as 
Borsiventral. 

Dor303liorus (do-riTo-rus), n. [Gr. dory- 
pho7'os—dory, a spear, phero, to bear.] An 
ancient Greek spearman; an ancient sculp- 
tured figure of a spearman, usually repre- 
sented, nude aud standing with a spear or 
lance in one hand. An ancient statue of 
this kind by the sculptor Polycleitns was 
known as the Canon (or model), because in 
it he had embodied a perfect representation 
of the ideal human figure. 

Dosage (do'saj), 71. 1 . The prescribing or 
administering of doses of medicine; method 
or system of dosing. — 2. The adding of cer- 
tain ingredients to wines to give them a 
special flavour or character. 

Dossal (dos'al), n. [Ultimately from L. L, 
dorsale. from L. dorsum, the hack. See 
Dosel.] A hanging of silk, satin, or other 
material at the back of an altar or stall in 
a church. It is commonly ornamented with 
embroidery, and the colour maybe varied 
according to the season of the ecclesiastical 
year.' 

Doss-house (dos’hous), n. [Origin doubt- 
ful.] A slang term for a lodging-house used 
by the very pooi', where a bed may be had 
for a few coppers. 

Dottle (dotT), 71. [A dim. corresponding to 
dot, the meaning connecting it more closely 


with D. dot, a small bundle of wool, 

Sw. dott, a little heap.] A small rounded 
lump or mass; e.specially, the tobacco re- 
maining in the bottom of a pipe after smok- 
ing, and which is often put on the top of 
: fresh tobacco when refilling. [Scotch.] 

A snuffer-trav containing scraps of half-stnoked 
tobacco, *m\ic-dot(les\ as he called them, whicii 
were c.areuilly resinoked over and over again till 
nothing but ash was left. Kingsley. 

Double - cone (dub’l-kon), n. In arch, a 
JS'ornian ornament consisting of two cones 
joined base to base (or apex to ape.x), used in 
a series to enrich a moulding. 

Double-shot (dub'l-shot), v.t. pret & pp. 
double -shotted; ppr. double -shotting. To 
load with double the usual weigltt of shot 
for the purpose of increasing the destructive 
power. This practice is not adopted with the 
guns of tlie present day. 

Doulocracy (dou-lokTa-si), n. Same as 
Btdocraaj. 

Douser, Dousing-rod. See Dowser, <Src. 
Dove-plant (duv 'plant), n. An orchidaceous 
plant {Peristeida elatayoi Central Aniericji, 
so called from the resemblance of the col umn 
of the flower to a dove hovering with ex- 
panded wings, somewhat like the conven- 
tional dove seen in artistic representations 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Down, adv. [add.] Paid or handed over in 
ready money; as, he purchased the estate 
for £10,000 down and £20,000 payable within 
three year’s. 

Downbeard (doun'berd), n. The downy or 
winged seed of the thLstle, 

It is frightful to think liow every idle volume flies 
abroad like an idle globular downbeard, embryo of 
new inillions. Carlyle. 

Downcome (doun'kum), 7 i. A tumbling or 
falling down; especially, a sudden or heavy 
fall; hence, ruin; destruction. 

Whenever the pope shall fall, if his ruin be not like 
the sudden ciorvficome of a tower, the bishops, wbeu 
they see him tottering, will leave him. Milton. 

Downpour (douiTpdr), 71. A pouring down ; 
especially, a heavy or continuous shower. 
R. A. Proctor. 

Downthrow (doim'thro), n. A throwing 
down ; in geol. a fall or sinking of strata 
below the level of the surrounding bed.s; 
also, the distance measured vertically be- 
tween the portions of dislocated strata; 
opposed to upheaval (which see) or up- 

th}'02V. 

Downweigh (doim-wa'), u.f. To -weigh or 
press down; to deju’ess; to cause to .sink or 
prevent from rasing. 

A different sia downsveighs them to the bottom. 

Longfellow. 

Downweight (doun'wat), n. Full weight. 

‘ Attributing due and doivnweight to every 
man's gifts,’ Bishop Hacket. 

Dowse (doiiz), v.i. pret, & pp. dowsed; ppr. 
doimmg. [Origin and connections doubtful; 
perhaps same as douse, to dip.] To search 
for water or minerals by means of the dows- 
ing-rod. 

Dowser (dou'z6r), n. One who dowses or 
uses the dowsing-rod or divining-rod. 

Mr. Podmore read a paper . , . on the divining-rod, 
which, on the whole, was unfavourable to the doivser's 
claims. At the same time, it was pointed out that the 
evicieuce for the detection of water by his metliod 
stands on a different footing from that for the cletec- . 
tion of other substances, and is not incapable of a 
rational physiological explanation. Academy. 

Dowsing-rod (douz'ing-rod), 71. The 
divining-rod. That the existence and posi- 
tion of a subterranean supply or store of 
water may be discovered by means of the 
dowsing-rod is still believed by many per- 
sons, and the dowser finds employment at 
the present day, often, it is said, with sur- 
prising success. See quotation above. 
Dozen, 71. [add.] Long dozen, Bevils 
dozeii. Same as Baker's Doze 7 i. See undt r 
Baker. 

Draconian (dra-kdffii-an), a. Same as 
Braconic. 

Dragsman, n, [add.] The driver of a drag. 
He had a word for the hostler . . . and a bow fur 
Khu dragsmatt. Thackeray, 

Drain-pipe (dran'pip), n. A pipe used to 
form part of a drain. 

Dramaturgic (dra-ma-t6r-jik), a. Pertain- 
ing to dramaturgy ; histrionic ; theatrical; 
hence, unreal. Carlyle. 

Dramaturgist (dra - ma-t6r’ j ist), 71. One 
who is skilled in dramaturgy; one who 
composes a drama and superintends its 
representation. Carlyle. 

Draw, n. [add.] l. What draws or collects 
an audience or crowd of spectators ; as, his 
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comedy was a great draw. — 2. Among 
sportsmen^ the act of forcing a fox from liis 
cover, a badger from his hole, &c. ; the 
place where a fox is drawn.— 3. Something 
designed to draw a person out to make him 
reveal his intentions or what he desires to 
conceal or keep back, or the like ; a feeler. 
[Oolloq.] 

This was what in, modern days is called a drmo. It 
was a guess put boldly forth as fact to elicit by the 
young man’s answer whether he had been there 
, lately or not, C. Jieade. 

Drawing, «. [add.] A picture or represen- 
tation made with a pencil; pen, crayon, &c. 
Drawings are classifiable under the names 
of pencil, pen, chalk, sepia, or waterw,olo%ir 
drawings from the materials used for their 
execution; and also into geometrical or 
linear and mechanical drawings, in which 
instruments, such as compasses, rulers, 
scales, are used, and free-hand drawings, 
in which no instrument is used to guide the 
hand- 

Dreng (dreng), n, [A. Sax. dreng, leel. 
drengr, a bold or valiant man; Sw. drdng, 
a man, a servant; Dan. dreng, a boy, a 
footman,] Formerly in England a kind of 
tenant who held land on a tenure inferior 
to that of knighthood, having to perform 
some kind of servile work for his lord, who 
was often an ecclesiastic. Btuhhs, 
Drepaaiform {drep'a-ni-form), a. [Gr. 
drepanS, a sickle; and E. /o;m] Besem- 
bliag a sickle in shape ; sickle-shaped ; 
falciform. 

Dress-circle (dre3's6r-kl), n. A portion of 
a theatre, concert-room, or other place of 
entertainment set apart for spectators or an 
audience in evening dress. 

Dress -making (dres' making), n. The 
making of women’s dresses ; the occupation 
of a dressmaker. 

Drift, n. [A Dutch word.] In South Africa, 
a ford; as, Borke’s Dn/i^. 

Drive, n. [add.] l. A strong or sweeping 
blow or impulsion; a sweeping stroke with 
a golf club sending the ball a long distance. 
—2. A matrix form e d by a steel p un cli or die. 
Driver, [add.] One of the clubs used at 
golf, intended specially to drive the ball a 
long distance. It has a wooden head and a 
long shaft more or less supple. 
DromBSOgnath^ (drd-me-og'na-the), h. pi 
[G r, dromaios, swift, and gnathas, j aw .] In 
Prof. Huxley’s classification of birds, a sub- 
order of the Carinatm (or birds having the 
sternum with a keel), including but one 
family, the Tinamuhe or tinamous. (See 
Tinamott.) In. this sub-order the hones of 
the upper jaw or skull are like what they 
are in the struthious or swift-footed birds, 
as the ostrich. • 

Drom00ognathism(clrd-me-og’nath4zin),?i. 
The state of being dromreognathous ; dro- 
ma50gnatho IIS character. 
DromsBognatlious (dro-me-oglia-thus), a. 
[See Droh-^?ognatii-^.] In mniithol. per- 
taining to the Droraa’ognathm; having the 
struthious type of palate formation. 
Dromedarist (drum'e-da-rist), n. One who 
drives or rides a dromedary. 

Bromic, Dromical (drom'ik, drom’ik-al), a. 
[Gr. droinikos, from droinos, a race-course, 
from drameiii, to run.] 1. Pertaining to a 
race-course or running.— 2. Pertaining to a 
building or structure having a plan similar 
to that of a race-course ; formed on the 
type of a basilica. 

So with the sepulchral constructions; the stone*cist 
with or without a preservative or memoriai-cairn 
grows into the chambered graves lodged in tmnuH, 
into such megalithic edifices as the dromic-v^viXtB of 
M.ies How and New Grange; to culminate in the 
finished masonry of the tombs of Mycen^. Httfthy. 

Droop (drfip), n. The act of drooping or of 
falling or hanging down; a drooping posi- 
tion or state; as, the droop of the eye, of a 
veil, or the like. 

Drop-light; (droplit), ?i. A contrivance for 
bringing down an artificial light into such 
a position as may be most convenient for 
reading, working, &c. JS. R. Knight. 
Drop-ripe (drop^rip), a. So ripe as to be 
ready to drop from the tree. 

V Txmt drop^ripe we may say, and fell 

by a shake, Carlyle. 

Drum-head, n. [add.] A variety of cabbage 
having a large, rounded, or flattened head. 
Drum-room t (drunriom), n. The room 
where a drum or crowded evening party 
was held. Fielding. See Detjm, 8. 

DUAllll (du'a-lin), n. [From dttaf, from the 
duality of its chief ingredients.] An explo- 
sive substance consisting of nitroglycerine, 


saltpetre, and sawdust mixed in certain 
proportions. , , , , 

Duchu, Dukhh (dii6hn), n. A kind of mil- 
let {Pennisetum typhoideum or Holous spi- 
catiis), varieties of wliich are cultivated in 
Egypt, and to some extent in Spain. 
Duck-hawk, [add.] In America, the com- 
mon name of the peregrine falcon. 

Dudeeu (du-d6n'), n. [Probably of Irish 
origin.] A short clay tobacco-pipe. 
Duelsome (du'el-sum), a. Inclined or given 
to duelling; eager or ready to fight duels. 
[Bare.] 

Incorrigibly duelsome on his own account, he is for 
others tlie most acute and peaceable counsellor in 
the world. Thackeray. 

Duettino (du-et-te'no), n. [It., dim. of 
duetto, a duet.] In miisic, a short duet. 
Dully (dull), a. Somewhat dull. 

Far off she seemed to hear the dttlly sound 

Of human footsteps fall. Tennyson. 

Duomo (dwo'mo), n. [It.; same as Dome.} 
Italian name for a cathedral. Tennyson. 
Duplex, [add,] In teleg. said of the system 
by which two messages can be simultane- 
ously transmitted over the same wire. See 
Diplex, Contraplex, in Supp. 

Duriuast (der'inast), n. [Etymol. unknown; 
the second syllable seems to refer to the 
mast or acorns.] A species of oak {Querctw 
sessilijlora, or according to some Q. puhes- 
cens) so closely allied to the common oak 
((}. Rohur) as to be reckoned by some 
botanists only a variety of it. Its wood is, 
however, darker, heavier, and more elastic, 
less easy to split, not so easy to break, yet 
the least difficult to bend. It is highly 
valued, therefore hy the builder. 

Dust-ball (dust'bgl), n. A disease in horses 
in which a ball sometimes as hard as iron 
is formed in the intestinal canal owing to 
overfeeding ^vitli corn and barley dust. 
Dwindlement (dwin’dl-ment), n. The act 
or state of dwindling. Mrs. Oliphanit. 

Dyad (dFad), ts. Same as 
Dyarchy (di'hr-ki), n. [Gr. dyarcMa—dyo, 
two, and arche, rule.] Eule or government 
by two; double rule. The dyarchy of em- 
peror and senate.' Academy. 

Dyas (di'as), n. [Gr., the number two, some- 
thing composed of two parts.] In gaol, a 
term applied to the Permian system, as con- 
sisting of two principal groups of strata. 
Dyestone (dfston), «. i. A red ferruginous 
limestone of the U. States, sometimes used 
for dyeing. -*2. A valuable iron-ore of the 
U. States. 

Dyiugness (dl'ing.nes), n. A languishing 
look; a die-away appearance. Qongreve. 
Dynamitard, Dynamiter (din'a-mit-ard, 
din'a-mit-er), n. One who uses or advocates 
the use of dynamite for destroying public 
buildings or for other criminal ends. 
Dynamite (di'na-mit);u.f. pret. &pp. dyna- 
mited; ppr. dynamitmg. To apply dyna- 
mite to; to treat with dynamite; to destroy 
or attempt to destroy with dynamite. 
Dsnamitic, Dynamitical ( di-na-mit1k, 
di-na-mit'ik-al), a. Pertaining to dynamite; 
resembling the effects of dynamite. 

Dynamo (di'na-mo or di'na-mo), n. A com- 
mon abbreviation for dynamo-electric ma- 
chine. See Electric in Supp. 
Dynamo-electric (di'nam-o-e-lek"trik), a. 
Producing force by means of electricity; as, 
a dynamo-electric machine; also produced 
by electric force. See Electric in Supp. 
DysepulOtic(dis'ep-u-iot"ik), a. [Gr. prefix 
dys, and E. epulotic.y In swrgr, not readily 
or easily healing or cicatrizing, as a wound. 
Byslogy (dis'lo-ji), n. [Gr. prefix dys, and 
logos, speech.] Dispraise; opposite of eaZogry. 

In the way of eulogy and dyslo^ and summing-up 
of character there may doubtless be a great many 
things set forth concerning this Mlrabeau, Carlyle. 

Dysmenorrhoea (dis'men-or-re"a), n. [Gr. 
ays, ill, nnen, month, rheo, to flow.} In 
med. diflacult or laborious menstruation; 
catamenial discharges accompanied with 
great local pain, especially in the loins. 
Dyspnoea (disp-ne'a), n. [Gr. dys, difficult, 
and pnoe, breathing.] In pathol difficulty 
in breathing; difficult respiration. 


B. 


Ea (e'a), n. [A. Sax.cc^oria, water or river.] 
A stretch of open water; a river reach; a 
channel for drainage. [Provincial English.] 
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I emerald in spring, and golden under the autumn 
sun ; shining eas or river-reaches ; broad meres 
dotted with a million fowl. Ayn^-sley. 

Eagrass (e'gras), n. See Edbish. 
Eartb-iiog, Eartk-pig (erth'hog, erth'pig), 
n. The aardvark. See Oryoteropus. 
Eartb-plate (erth’plat), n. In teleg. a 
buried plate of metal connected with the 
battery or line-wire by means of which the 
earth itself is made to complete the circuit, 
thus rendering the employment of a second 
or return wire unnecessary. 

Eartk-tremor (erth'tre-mor), n. A slight 
shaking or trembling of apart of the earfcli’s 
surface detected by special instruments, and 
of which the cause is not knowm. 
Eartk-wolf (firth'wplf), ?i. The aardw'olf. 
See Proteles. 

Easter-egg (es't6r-eg), n. Same ns Pasch- 

Ecclesiologieal ( ek-lde'zi-o-Ioj"ik-al ), a. 
Pertaining to eccleslology. 

Eckelon-lens (e'she-Ion-lenz), 7i. [Fr. Eche- 
lon, the round of a ladder, and E. A 

compound lens, used for lighthouses, hav- 
ing a series of concentric annular lenses ar- 
ranged round a central lens so that all have 
a common focus, 

Eckinoid (e-kia'oid), a. Having the form 
or character of an echinus or sea-urchin; 
pertaining to the Echinoidea. 

Echoic (ek-d'ik), a. Pertaining to echoism. 
Eckoism (ekd-izm), n. In pkilol. the forma- 
tion of words by echoing or imitating na- 
tural sounds; onomatopoeia. Dr. J, A. R. 
Jhtrray. 

Ecru (ri-krii), a. [Fr.] Of the colour of un- 
bleached linen; of a light yellowisli brown. 
Ectasis, 71. [add.] Extension or expansion; 
specifically, in med. a dilated condition of 
a blood-vessel 

Ectkesis (ektlie-sis), ?i. [Gr.] An exposi- 
tion or setting forth, as of doctrines. 
Ectoplasm (ekto-piazm), m [Gr. ektos, 
without, and plasma, form.] In biol. the 
exterior protoplasm of a cell; ectosarc. 
Ectropical (ek-trop'i-kal), a. Belonging to 
parts outside the tropics; being outside the 
tropics. 

Ecu (a-kii), n. [Fr., a coin, a crown piece, a 
shield; 0, Fr. escu, escut, from scutum, a 
shield.] A name given to various .French 
coins having different vaiiies at different 
times, but notably to an old piece of money 
worth three francs, or about hali-a-cruv;m 
sterling. 

Eddaic, Eddie (ed-da'ik, ed'ik), a. Of or re- 
lating to the Eddas ; having the character 
or style of the Eddas. jE. IF. Gosse. 
Edibilatory (ed-i-bil'a-to-ri), a. Of or per- 
taining to edibles or eating.. Lord Lytton. 
[Bare.] 

Educative (ed’ii-kat-iv), a. Tending or ser- 
ving to educate; effective in educating. 

English writers, though recognized in Aineric.-!. 
witli eager appreciation, cannot hope to be so directly 
: educaitz'e, so preci.sely accommodated to the needs 
of the new community, as authors bred and bora 
among the people whom they address. Atkenceumi ■ 

Eerily (erii-li), ado. In an eery, strange, or 
unearthly manner, ‘Wildly, eerily, ur- 
gently.' Charlotte Bronte. 

Eflfereut (efftir-ent), [See the adj.] 1. In 
physiol, a vessel or nerve which discharge^ 
or conveys outward.— 2. A river flowing from 
and bearing away tlie waters of a lake. 
Efiigiation, n- [add.] That which is formed 
in resemblance; an image or effigy. [Bare.] 

No such effigiation was therein discovered, which 
some nineteen vfeeks after became visible. Fuller. 

Efflower (ef4iou'6r), v.t [Fr. efleuo^er, to 
graze, to rub lightly.] In leather mamifac- 
ture, see the following extract. 

The skins (chamois leather) are first washed, lined, 
fleeced, and branned. ... They are nextcploTvered, 
that is, deprived of their epidermis by a concave 
knife, blunt in its middle part, upon the convex horse- 
. beam. Urc. -' 

Efreet (efret), ?i. vSame as Afrit. 

Eftt (eft), a. Convenient; handy. ‘The 
eftest way.' Shak. [This adjective is not 
otherwise known.] 

Egence (e'jens), n. [L. egem, ppr. of egeo, to 
suffer want.] Tlie state or condition of suf- 
fering from the need of something; a desire 
for something wanted. Gi’ote. 

Egesta (e-jes'ta), [SeeEGKST.] Matter 
excreted or discharged; excrement; feeces. 
Egg-apple (eg'ap-1), See Mad-avple. 
Egilops, n. [add,] A genus of grasses allied 
to Triticum, or wheat-grass. It occurs wild 
in the south of Europe and parts of Asia. 1 1 
is believed by many botanists to be in reality 
the plant from whicli lias originated our 
cultivated wheats. Written also JBgilops. 
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EGO-ALTRtriSTIC 

Ego-altruistic (e'g6*al-tr6-is"tik), «. Of or 
relating to one’s self and to others. See ex- 
tract. 

From the egoistic sentiments we pass now to the 
ep-altriiistic sentiments. By this name I mean sen- 
timents which, while implying self-gratification, also 
imply gratification in others^ the representation of 
this gratification in others being a source of pleasure 
not intrinsically, but because of ulterior benefits to 
seif which experience associates with it. //. Spencer. 

Egoist (e-gwe^za), ft. In her. Same as Ai- 
guine. 

ndoloclast (i-do'Io-klast), n. An image- 
breaker; an idoloclast. De Qiiincey_. 
Ejecta, Ejectamenta (e-jek'ta, e-jek'ta- 
men"ta), ?i,p2. [L. ejectzim, ejeetammimn, 
wliat is cast out— e, out, and jacio, to throw.] 
Things cast out or ejected; matter dis- 
charged; refuse. 

Elseodoclion (el-e-od'o-kon), n. [Gr. elaw/i, 
oil, dechomai, to contain or receive.] The 
oil-gland of a bird situated at the root of 
the tail on the pope's-nose. 

Elan (ii-lafi), n. [JTr., from dlancer, to rush 
or spring forward, from L. lancea, a spear.] 
Ardour inspired by enthusiasm, passion, or 
the like; dash. 

ElcM (eVche). See Eltohi in Supp. 

Elder, n. [add.]— hand, in oard-play- 
ing, the player wiio leads. 

Electric, a. [add.]— ETec/nc lamp, the con- 
trivance in which the electric light is pro- 
duced. See JSlectric light holovr.— Electric 
light, a brilliant light, the result of heat 
produced by the force of electricity either 
evoked by the chemical reaction of a metal 
and an acid, or generated by a magneto- 
electric or other machine. The arc light is 
produced when two carbon pencils are at- 
tached to the electrodes of a powerful mag- 
neto-electric machine or galvanic battery, 
and their points are brought together long 
enough to establish the electric current. If 
they are then separated to a small distance, 
varying according to the strength of the 
current, the current will continue to flow, 
leaping across from carbon to carbon, emit- 
ting a light of great intensity at the .space 
between the points. Tlie name Foltaic or 
eUotriG are is given to that portion where 
the current leaps across from point to point, 
the term arc being suggested by the curved 
form which the current here takes. The 
incandescent light is obtained by the in- 
candescence, by means of electricity, of 
various substances, including carbon, in a 
vacuum. Many forms of apparatus are in 
use for producing the electric light, distin- 
guished either by the form of the generating 
machine, the distribution of the current, or 
the kind of burner. In the J ablochkoif light, 
the burner consists of 
a pair of carbon spin- 
dies placed parallel to 
' one another, with .an ^ Spill ^ 


one another, with .an ^(iBilil ^ 

. insulating earthy sub- ■ Jillillilm 
stance between them. 

Its combustion may 

bo roughly compared 

to that of an ordiii- Mlln 

ary candle, where the 

earthy substance takes 

the place of the wick, 

Other forms of the My / l 

‘candle’ burner are in / \ 

use, such as the Lon- Wa 1^ 1 
tin,the Jaraiu,&c. The |[ jl 

Maxim, Edison, and 
Swan lights proceed 
from an incandescent 
fllament of carbon in If 

a more or less perfect 
vacuum.— Electric a- The Swan Incandes- 
chine, [add.] Besides cent Lamp, 

machines in which 
electricity is excited by friction, electric ma- 
chines are now common in which an elec- 
tric current is generated by the revolution 
near the poles of a magnet or magnets of one 
or more soft-iron cores surrounded by coils 
of wire, those machines being known di.s- 
tinctlvely as magneto-electric machvnes. A 
dynamo-electric machine is a machine of 
this kind, in which the induced currents are 
made to circulate round the soft-iron mag- 
net %vhich produced them, thus increasing 
its magnetization. This again produces a 
proportionate increase in the induced cur- 
rents, and thus by a successive alternation 
of mutual actions very intense magnetiza- 
tion and very powerful currents are speedily 
obtained. There are many forms of these ma- 
chines. such as Gramme’s, Siemens’, Wilde’s, 
Brush’s, &c., used extensively in electric 
lighting, and as a motor for machinery, elec- 
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trie railways, &q. —E lectric organ, an organ 
in which electricity is employed in connec- 
tion with the mechanism, one advantage of 
this being that the iustrunientaud the player 
may be a considerable distance apart, each 
where it is most convenient.— Electtdc 
duluin, a form of electroscope consisting of 
a pith-ball suspended by a non-conducting 
thread.— Eiectrm raihvay, a railway on 
which electricity is the motor. Only short 
lines have as yet been constructed. On one 
of these the wheels of the carriages are set 
in motion by a dynurao-electrio machine 
placed between them and below the floor. 
This machine is actuated by an electric cur- 
rent produced by another dynamo-electric 
t machine, which is stationary and driven by 
a steam-engine. The current is conveyed 
i by wires which may be laid underground or 
.supported on poles. By another system a 
storage Inittery carried by the car itself sup- 
plies the driving power. 

Electrocautery (e-lek'tro-ka"te-ri), n. In 
1 surg. cautery by means of a platinum wire 
heated by the passage of an electric current. 
Electrocute (e-lek'tro-kiit), r.f. pret. & pp. 

! electrocuted ; ppr. electrocuting. [From 
electro-, and the -cute of execute. ] To execute 
i or put to death by means of electricity, a 
methodof punishing criminals recently intro- 
! duced in the U. States. The form Electrkute 
I is also used. 

Electrocution (e-lek'tro-ku"slion), a. The 
i act of electrocuting; execution by means 
! of electricity. Blectrioution is also used. 
Electrodynamometer (6 - lek ' tro - di - na- 
mom"et-er), n. An instrument for measuring 
the strength of electro-dynamic action. It 
consists essentially of a fixed coil and a 
movable coil, usually suspended in a bittlar 
manner, and furnished with a mirror, so 
that its motions about a vertical axis can be 
read off by means >of a scale and telescope. 
Electrokinetic (e-lek'’tr6-ki-net"ik), a. Of 
or pertaining to electrokinetics or electricity 
in motion. 

Electrokinetics <e-lek'trO-ld-net'Tks), n. 

I That branch of electricity whicli treats of 
electric currents in motion. 

Electrometry (e-lek-troni'et-ri), n. That 
branch of the electric science which treats 
of the measurement of electricity. 
Electrotonic (e-lek'tr6-ton"ik), a. Of, per- 
taining to, or produced by electro tonicity, 
Eiectr otonicity (e-lek' tr6-td-nis"i-ti), n. A 
peculiar alteration of the normal electric 
current of a nerve, produced by the passage 
of a galvanic current through it. Called 
also Electrotonus. 

Electrotonize(e-lek'tro-ton-iz),i».t To alter 
the normal electric current of, as a nerve. 
See EbEOTKOTONIOIlT. 

Elegize (el'e-jiz), v.t. and i. pret. & pp. ele- 
gized; ppr. elegizing. To write or compose 
elegies; to celebrate or lament after the 
style of an elegy ; to bewail. 

I . . . perihips should have elegized on for a page 
or two farther, when. Harry, who has no idea of the 
dignity of grief, blundered in. H. ]Valpole. 

Elementalism (el-e-ment'al-izm), n. The 
theory which identifies the divinities of the 
ancients with the elemental powers; wor- 
ship of the elemental powers of nature. 
Gladstone. 

Elementator (eTe-men-ta-t^r), n. The 
writer of an elementary treatise or manual. 
Sat. Rev. [Rare.] 

Elenientoid (el-e-meut’oicl), a. [L. elemen- 
turn, an element, and Gr. eidos, form . ] Like 
an element; having the nature of a simple 
elementary substance. 

Elephant-shrew (eTe-fant-shro), n. A 
name for certain small insectivorous animals 
of Africa, somewhat resembling shrew-mice, 
having a decided proboscis and long hind- 
limbs which enable them to jump well 
Some of them belong to the genus Macro- 
scelides (which see). 

Eleutheromania (e-lu'th6-r6-ma‘"ni-a), n. 
[Gr. eleuthoros, free, and mania, madness.] 
A mania for freedom; excessive zeal for 
freedom- ‘ Insubordmation,^?ewt/iero7?iama, 
confused, unlimited opposition-’ Carlyle. 
Eleutheromaniao (e-lu'th6-r6-mri'''ni-ak), ?i. 
[See preceding art.] One having an exces- 
sive zeal for freedom ; a fanatic on the sub- 
ject of freedom. 

Eleutheromaiiiac(e'-lu'tlnS-ro-ma"ni-ak), a. 
Having a mania for freedom. Carlyle. 
Eltchi, ElChee (eVohe), n. An ambassador 
or envoy : a Persian and Turkish name. 

Things which they had told to Colonel Rose they 
did not yet dare to tell to the great [Lord 

Stratford de.Redcliffe]. JCinglake, 


ElUCtatet (e-lukTjit), v.i. [L. eluctor, due- 
tatUH—e, out of, and luctor, to wrestle.] To 
struggle out ; to hurst forth; to escape. 

They did eluaate out of their injuries with credit 
to theusselves. Bp. Hacket. 

Embryologically(emT)ri-o-loj'Tk-aMi),adu 
According to embryology. Kingsley. 
Embryologist (em-bri-ol'o-jist), n. One 
versed in the doctrines of embryology. 
Emender (e-rnendTir), n. One who emends ; 
one -vviio removes faults, blemishes, or the 
like; an emendator. E. B. Broimiing, 
Emergency, [add.] Sonmtliing not cal- 
culated upon; an unexpected gain; a c.asiial 
prolit. * The rents, prollts, and emergencies’ 
Heylin. 

Emmanuel (em-man'u-el), n. Same as Im- 
manuel. 

Emmensite (cnFenz-it), n. [From Emmens, 
the inventor of it.] An explosive recently 
introduced for use in torpedoes, Ac. 
Emmetropia (em-me-tro'pi-a), n. [Gr. en, 
in, metron, measure, ops, the eye.] The 
condition of the ej'e w’heii it is noimial a.s 
regards focal length; normal power of 
vision, as opposed for instance to hyper- 
nietropia. 

Emmetropic (em-me-trop'ik), a. Charac- 
terized by or jiertaining to emmetropia. 
Emmetr opy (e m - met ' ro - pi), n. Emnie- 
tropia (which see), 

EmpZumedl (em-plumd'), a. A<lorned witli, 
or as witli, plumes or feathers. E. B. 
Bnmning. 

Empoldered (em-poPd^rd), a. Reclaimed 
and brought into the condition of a polder; 
brought under cultivation. See POLDER. 
Enantiomorph (en-aiFti-o-morf), a. En- 
antiomorphous. 

Two figures or two portions of matter are .Sviid to 
heettanimnorph to each other when these forms .are 
not superposable, i.e, the one will not fit into a mould 
wjiich firs tire other, but the one is identical in form 
with the mirror image of the other. 

Prof , A . Crum Brown. 

Enantiomorphism (en-an'ti-O-morf'Tzm), 
n. The state or condition of lieiug eiiautio- 
niorplious. Prof, A. Crum Broimi. 
Enantiomorphous, Enantiomorphic (en- 
an'fci-6-morPTis, en-au'ti-6-niorf"ik), [Gr. 
enantios, opposite, niorphe, form.] Having 
the same shape and size, but the one right- 
handed or left-handed in relation to the 
other, so that they cannot be superposed or 
inserted in the same mould. See quotation 
\indcY Enantioynorpfh. 

Encash (e n-kash'), v. L [Preflx e7i, an d cash . } 
To convert into cash ; to pay or get pay- 
ment of in money ; to cash. 

Enchaser (en-chas'’^fr), n. One who enchases ; 
a chaser. 

Enclave (dh-klilv'), r.t. To cause to be an 
enclave ; to inclose or suiTound, as a region 
or state by the territories of another power, 
Enclavement (ah-klav’menfc), 7i. The state 
or condition of being an enclave, or sur- 
rounded by an alien territory. 

Encolure (en-koFur), zi. [Fr., from en, m, 
and col, the neck.] The neck and shoulders, 
as of a horse. 

Carved like the heart of the coal-black tree, 
Crisped like a war-steed's encolure. Browning. 

Endemic, a. [add.] Peculiar to a locality 
or region; as, emdeinic species of plants- 
A. M. Wallace. 

Endome (en-domO, v.t. To cover w'ith a 
dome, or as with a dome. 

The blue Tuscan sky 

Our English wards of prayer. B. Broivning. 

Endiirant (en-dur’aut), a. Able to endure 
fatigue, pain, or the like. 

The Ibe-x is a remarkably endurant animal, and is 
capable of abstaining from food or water for a con- 
siderable time. y* G. Wood. 

Enface (en-fas'), v.t. [Prefix en, and /ace.] 
To write, sta.::m, or print upon the face of, 
as on a bill, dividend warrant, Ac. 
Ehfacemeat (en-fasTnent), n. The act of 
enfaeing; what is written or printed on the 
face of a bill. 

Ee passant, [add.] In chess, when on 
moving a pawn two squares, an adversary’s 
pawn is at the time in such a position as to 
take the pawn moved if it were moved but 
one square, the moving pawn may be taken, 
as it is called, pasmif. 

Enpatron (en-pa'tron), v.t. To have under 
one’s patronage or guardianship ; to be the 
patron saint of. Shale. 

Elisete (en-se'te), n. An Abyssinian name 
ior Musa E^isete, a noble plant of the ba- 
nana genus. It produces leaves about 20 
feet long and 3 or 4 broad, the largest en- 
tire leaf as yet known. The flower-stalk,. 


11 , Fr. to?i; 
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which is as thick ns a iiiau’s arm, is used 
for food, but the fruit is worthless. 
Ensilage (en'sil-aj), n, [Fr. ensilage, from 
Sp. ensilar, to store grain ia an iindergromid 
receptacle, from en, in, and silo, from L. 
sinis, the pit in which such grain is kept.] 
1. In agru a mode of storing- green fodder, 
as grass, clover, tares, oats, Ac., by burying 
it in pits or silos dug in the ground, or 
collecting it iu in closures constructed of 
masonry above ground, the substance being 
pressed down by heavy weights and under- 
going a slight fermentation. Thi.s has been 
practised fu some countde.s from very early 
times, and has been recommended and to 
some extent adopted by modern agricul- 
turists. The silos have a movable wooden 
covering upon which the a'eights are placed. 
—2. The fodder treated on this system. 
EnsUe (en-sir), ut. pret, & pp. ensiled \ 
ensiling. To convert into ensilage. 
Enswathed (eu-.swaSHd')> p- and a. En- 
wrapped; enveloped; inswathed. Shak. 
Entempest (en-tem'pest), v.t. To disturb, 
as by a tempest ; to visit with storm. 

For aye mtem:pestiHg anew 

The unfathomable hell within. Co/ert<i^£. 

Eatertaiii> [add.] To meet as an enemy ; 
to encounter. [E-are.J Shak. 

Enthetlc (en-thet'ik), «*• [Gr. enthetikos— 
en, in, ana to place.] Introduced 

from without; implanted: said especially 
of diseases, as those of the syphilitic class. 
Entire, n, [add.] 1. Tlie whole or total; 
the entire thing.— 2. Entirety; complete 
condition. 

I am narrating as it were the ’Warrington raanu* 
.script, which is too long to print in entire. 

Thackeray. 

3. An entire horse. 

Entire, a. [add.]— E'nffrc hene, an imoas- 
trated horse ; a stallion, 

A Caballo Padre, or w'hat some of our own writers, 
with a decorum not less becoming, appellate an 
entire horse, Southey. 

Entomologize (en-tom-ol'd-jiz), v.i, To 
study entomology ; to gather entomological 
specimens. 

It is too rough for trawling to-day, and too wet for 
eniomoiojtijsinjsr- Kingsley, 

Bntoxirage (ati-td-razli), n, [Fr., from an, 
and ter, circuit, turn, tour. ] Surroundings 
of a place or a person ; people who are in 
attendance on a person. 

Entrain, (en-trau"], [In first sense from 
Fr. entmiiur^m, and trainer, to drag; iu 
second 'from en and fmin.]— 1. f To draw or 
bring on. * With its destiny entrained their 
iate.' Vmibrugh.^^^. To put on hoard a 
railway train; as, tlte regiment was en- 
trained at Edinburgh and proceeded to 
Portsmouth : opposite to detrain. 

Entrain (en-tranO, v.i. To take places in a 
railway train; as, when the troops entrained 
they were loudly cheered. 

Entrapment (en-trap'ment), n. The act of 
entrapping. ‘The entrapment of various 
minute crustaceans.’ Darwin. 

Entrechat (hh-tr-sha), n. [Fr.] A spring 
from the floor in dancing, the feet at the 
same time being struck together. Ji. B, 
Barham, 

Enwrite <eii-rit'), v.t. To inscribe; to ^\Tite 
upon ; to imprint. 

What wild heart histories seemed to Wa enwritlen 
Upon tJiose crystalline, celestial spheres! Poe. 

Enzyme, Enzym (enVdm, en'zim), n. [Gr. 
en, in, zy }m, leaven.] 1. Any of the ordinary 
ferments, as pepsin, diastase, &c.— 2, Leav- 
ened bread as used in the Eastern churches. 
Eoan (e-o‘an), a. :[L. eons, pertaining to the 
dawn or the east, from Gr. &os, the dawn.] 
Of or pertaining to the dawn ; eastern. 

The Mithra of the Middle World, 
That sheds Eoan radiance on the West. 

SirM. Taylor. 

Eohippns (e'6-hip-pus), n. [Gr. eos, the 
dawn, hippos, a horse.] A fossil quadruped 
of the Eocene period, belonging to the 
horse family, and representing an ancestral 
form of our horse ; about the size of a fox, 
and having the fore-feet with four toes, and 
hind-feet with three. 

Eolith (e‘d-lith), n. An eolithic stone im- 
plenient. A. H. Ecmie. 

Eolithie (e-6-lithflk), a. [Gr. m, the dawn, 
and lithos, a stone.] In arclmol. of or per- 
taining to the early part of the palieolifchic 
period of prehistoric time. 

Eophyte (6'6-fit), n. [Gr. eos, da^ni, and 
phyton^ a plant.] A fossil plant found in 
eozoic rocks. 


Eophytic (e-f)-fit'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
eophytes; relating to the oldest fossiliferous 
rocks; eozoic. 

Eos(e'os or e'os), n. In Greek myth, the god- 
dess of the morning, who brings up the light 
of day from the east; equivalent to the 
.Roman Aurora. , . 

Eosin (e' 6-sin), n. [Gr. ids, the dawn.] ^ A 
dye obtained from coal-tar products giving 
a rose-red colour. 

EozoiC (e-6-z6'ik), a. [Gr. eos, dawn, and 
zoe, life.] Of or pertaining to the oldest 
fossiliferous rocks, such as the Laurentian 
and Huronian of Canada, from their being 
supposed to contain the first or earliest 
traces of life in the stratified systems. Page. 

Ephehic (e-fS'bik), a. [Gr. ephebos, a youth— 
epi, upon, hebe, youth.] Pertaining to 
youth or early manhood. 

Ephemerality (e-fenVe-rar'i-ti), n. i. The 
state of being ephemeral. —2. That which 
is ephemeral ; a transient trifle. ‘ Chattered 
ephemeralities.' C. Heads. 

EpicliOTial (e-pi-ko'ri-al), a. [Gr. epickd- 
rios—epi, upon, and c/i6m, country.] Of or 
pertaining to a particular country ; local. 

Local or epichorial superstitions from every dis- 
trict of Europe come forward by thousands. 

De Qtn'ucey. 

Epicotyl (e'pi-kot-il), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
contr. of eotyledon.l In hot the stem above 
the cotyledons ; the plumule. Darwin. 

Epigsea (e-pi-je'a), n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
ge, the earth.] A genus of shrubs of the 
heathwort order, characterized by liaving 
three leaflets on the outside of the five- 
parted calyx; and by the corolla being salver- 
shaped, five-cleft, with its tube hairy ou 
the inside. B. repens, the trailing arbutus, 
is the May-flower of North America. 

Epigenesis, ?!, [add.] In flfcof. same as 
Metamarphism, 

Epigenetic (e'pi-jen-et'fllc), a. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or produced by epigenesis. 

Epigrammatism (e-pi-gram'mat-izm), n. 
The quality of being epigrammatic; epigram- 
matical character. .Poe. 

Epinastic (e-pi-nasTilc), a. Pertaining to 
or connected with epinasty. 

Epinasty (e'pi-nas-ti), n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
above, and nastos, close pressed, solid,] In 
hot. a term implying increased growth on 
the upper surface of an organ or part of a 
plant, thus causing it to bend downwards. 

EpiOtlC (e-pi-otTk), a. [Gr. epiV upon, and 
ous, otos, the ear.] In anat. situated above 
the ear, 

Epiputoic (e-pi-pu'hifc), a. [Prefl-x epi, and 
pubis.] In zool. said of certain bones that 
help to support the pouch of marsupials, 
JEncy. Brit 

Epirot, Epirote (e-pi'rofc), n. A native or 
inhabitant of Epirus or Lower Albania. 

Epiacopize (e-pis'k6-p!z),i>.L I To consecrate 
to the episcopal office; to make a bishop of. 

There seems reason to believe that Wesley was 
■willing' to have been episcopised upon this occasion. 

Southey. 

—2. To bring under the rule of bishops; to 
subject to episcopal government. 

Episcopize (e-pis'ko-piz), v.i. To exercise 
the oflice of a bishop. W. Broome. 

Epistemology (e-pis'te-mol"o-ji), n. [Gr. 
episteme, knowledge, and logos, discourse.] 
That department of metaphysics which in- 
vestigates and explains the doctrine or the- 
ory of knowing: distinguished from ontology, 
which investigates real existence or the 
theory of being. Ferrier. 

Episyllogism ^e-pi-siF6-jizm), n. In logic, 
same as Epichirema. 

Epithelioid (e-pi-th6Ti-oid), a. Resembling 
epithelium; of the nature of epithelium. 

EpitheUoma Ce'pi-th6-]i.6"ma), n. [From 
epithelium, ] Cancer of the epithelium or 
mucous membrane; epithelial caiicer. 

Epithesis (e-pith'e-sis), n. [Gr. epiV^pon, 
and thesis, a setting.] In gram, same as 
Paragoge. 

EpitonlC (e-pi-ton'ik), a. [Gr. epitonos-^epi, 
and teino, to stretch.] Overstrained, Qeo. 
Meredith. 

Epoiiymist(e-pon'im-ist). Same as Eponym, 
3. Gladstone. 

Epopt (e'popt), n. [Gr. one initi- 

ated into the sacred rites and mysteries of 
Eleusis.] One initiated into the doctrines 
or mysteries of any secret system . Carlyle. 

Epsomite (ep'sum-it), n. Same as Bair-salt 
(which see), , i 

Equanimously (e-kwan'i-mus-li), adv. [See 
Equanimity. ] With equanimity; w ith an 
easy mind. 

Pendennis, in reality, suffered it very eauatti- 
^fiously. Thacklray. ' 


Fate, fkr, fat, fqll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; 


tube, tub, bull; 


Equiroiial ( e-kwi-roTal ), a. [ L. mqims, 
equal, a wheel,] Having wheels of 
equal size; having the fore and hind wheels 
of the same size. 

Eqnison (d'kwi-son), ?».. [L. equi&o, a groom, 
from eqmis, a horse.] A horse jockey; one 
who manages race-horses. [Landor puts the 
word in Person's mouth: it is elsewhere un- 
known as ah English word.] 

Who announces to the world the works and days 
of Newmarkeb the competitors at its games, their 
horses, their their colours, Landor. 

Equivalent (®-kwiv'a-lent), v.t To produce 
or constitute an equivalent to; to answer in 
full proportion; to equal. J. N. Lockyer. 
Equivalue (e-kwi-val'u), v.t To value at 
the same rato; to luit on a par. ‘ To equi- 
value the nohlo nnd tlie rabble of authori- 
1 ties.’ W. Tdylor. 

i Erpeton (6ripot-on), n. Same as Rerpeton. 

I Errahund (ef'ra-bund), a. [L, errahundus, 

\ from erro, td wander.] Erratic; wander- 
' iiig; ramblinjs* ‘Your errabund guesses,' 
Southey. 

Eruptional (^>rnp shon-al), a. Of or per- 
taiiiingto eruptions; eruptive; as, eruptional 
phenomena, -d, Proctor. 
EscliatolOgica:J- (es'kat-o-loj"ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to eschatology, or to death, and 
what comes affcoi* death. 

Esclaudre (es-klUii-dr), n. [Fr.] A disturb- 
ance; a scene; a row. 

Scoutbush. to avoid esfla7idrc and misery, thought 
it ivell to ■waive thi? proviso. Kingsley, 

Escribe {e-skrib')| v.t, pret, <fc pp. escrihed*, 
ppr. esenbing. [L. 'Ami.., ?cn'&o, to_ 

write.] In gmm. to draw (a circle) so tlfaT; 
it touches one iside of a triangle externally 
and the other two sides produced, 
Essayical, Essaical (es-sa'ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to or of the nature of an essay. 

We find Mark Pattison's sermons to be of the latter 
kind. They are formal, academical, axfrjyz'c.sf/, and 
dull. Scotsman Nerospaper, 

Esurience, Esuriency (e-su'ri-eus, e-suTi- 
en-si), n. The state or quaHty of being 
esurient; appetite; hunger; greediness. 

The man seems to be disappearing; there is a 
: return to the sinuous type. The eye speaks of 
nothmg but dull esun'enry. S. Lilly. 

Etacisni (a'ta-sizni), n. The mode of pro- 
nouncing the Greek y (eta) like ey in they, 
distinguished from ItadsM, the mode of 
pronouncing it like e in he. 

Etacist (a'ta-sist), n. One who practises or 
upholds etacism. 

Etherealization (e-the're-ai-i-za"shon), ?i. 
The act of etherealizing or state of being 
ethercalized; an ethereal or subtle spirit- 
like state. J. Hutchison Stirling, 
Ethnogeny (eth-noj'en-i), n, [Gr. ethnos, a 
nation, and root < 7 e?i, to beget.] That branch 
of ethnology which treats of the origin of 
races and nations of man. 

Ethyl, n. {add.]—Eihyl-carhonate of potas- 
sium. See Carbonatk op Potassium. 
Etymic (e-timflk), a. Of or pertaining to 
the etymon or primitive form of a word. 
Etypical (e-tipT-kal), a. [Prefix e, out of, 
and type.] In hiol. diverging from or not 
conforming to a type. 

Eucalypt (u'ka-lipt), ?i, A eucalyptus; any 
tree of the eucalyptus genus. 

Euchite (u'kit), n. [Gr. eitcM, a prayer,] 
One who prays; specifically, one belonging 
to a sect of ancient heretics who resolveil 
all religion into prayer- 
EMsemon, Eudemon (u-de'mon), n. [Gr. 
eu, well, and daimiM, a spirit,] A goo<l 
angel or spirit. Southey. 

Eudesmonistic, Eudemoitistic (u-de'mon- 
ist'Tk), a. Of or i>ertainiHg to Eudwinonistn 
(which see). 

Eugenesic (u-je-nesTk>, a. Same as Eugen- 
etic. 

Eugenesis (u-jen'e-sia), n. [Gr. eu, well, 
and genesis, production.] The quality of 
breeding freely; fertility; specifically, the 
production of young by the union of indi- 
viduals of different species or stocks. 
Eugenetio (u-je-netflk), a. Of, belonging 
to, or characterized by eugenesis. 

Eugenic (d-jenTk), a. [Gr. eu, well, and 
root gen, to produce.] Pertaining to or 
resulting in the production of fine off- 
spring. 

Eugenics (u-jenTks), n. [See above.] The 
science or system liy which offspring of a 
high type are produced. Francis Galton. 
Eunuch (uAuk), a. Unproductive ; baixen. 
[Bare.] 

^ He had a mind -whoily ewtuch and ungeneratlve 
m matters of literature and taste. Godwin. 

oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; y, Sc. fey. 
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Eupractio (u-prak'tik), a. [G-r. m p^'cmein, 
to (io well, to l>e prosperous,] Doing or 
acting well; or it may mean prosperous. 
‘ GoocMiunioured, eupeptic, .and eupraotia.' 
Cmiyle. 

Eurycepbalic (u'ri-se-farik), a. [Gr. 
eury&i broad, and Icephale, the head. ] Having 
a broad skull; broad-headed. Huxley. 
EttSlcata (ua-kti'ra), n. The native or Basque 
name of the language spoken in the Basque 
provinces; Basque. See Basque. 
EhSkarian (us-ica'ri-au), a. [See preceding. ] 
Pertaining to the Basques or their language ; 
Basque. 

Eutectic (u-tek'tik), a. [Gr. exitektos, 
easily melted — ew, well, teM^ to melt.] 
Easily or readily melted; fusing with ease. 

The temperature of liquefaction of a etitectic sub- 
stance is lower tJian the temperature of either, or 
■ any, of the metallic constituents of an alloy. 

Atkenaum. 

Eutheria (u-the'ri-a), n. pi. [Gr. m, well, 
thenon, a beast.] In zool. a name for the 
Monodelphia or Placental mammals, that 
is, all above the Monotremata and Marsu- 
pialia; as contrasted with the Metatheria 
and Prototheria* Huxley. 

Evaluate (e-varti-at), D.t [Prefix e, and 
mkie ; lY. ^valuer.} To find the value of; 
to ascertain the amount or degree of. 
Evamtion (e-van-f shon), n. [See Evanish, 
Evanesce.] The act of vanishing or state 
of having vanished ; evanishment. Carlyle. 
Eventuality, n. [add.] That which even- 
tuates or happens ; a contingent result. 
Every, [add.] Eorraerly sometimes used 
alone in sense of every one. ‘ Bmry of this 
happy number.’ Shah. 

‘ . If mery of your wishes had a womb, 

And fertile every wi.sh. Shak, 

Everything (ev'6.ri-thing), n. Every thing; 
all things. 

Everyway (ev'e-ri-wa), adv. In every way ; 
in all ways. 

Bvictor (e-vik't6r), ». One who evicts; 
especially one who evicts his tenants, or 
one employed in this work. 

Evolutive (e-voPu-tiv), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or causing evolution or development. 
Excsecation (ek-se-ka'shon), U; [L. ex, out, 
and emea, to blind.] Tiie act of patting out 
the eyes; blinding. Sir H. Taylor. 
Excathedrate (eks-kaWed-rat), x.t. To 
condemn with authority, or ex cathedril. 

‘ To see my lines excailiedrated hero. ’ Her- 
rick. [Rare.] 

Excerebrate, v.l. [add.] To cast out from 
the brain. ‘ Virtue in it to excerebrate all 
cares,’ Bp. Ward, 

Excise (ek-s5z'), v.t. ^ret. tfe iip. excised; 
ppr. excisinff, [L. excido, excisuw, to cut 
out or off, from ^a?, out, and mdo, to cut] 
To cut out ; to cut off; as, to excise a tumour. 
Exclave (eks'khiv), n. [See Enclave.] A 
part of a country, province, or the like, 
which is disjoined from the main part. 
Excubitor (eks-ku'bi-tor), n. [B., a watch- 
man or sentinel.] A watchman, guard, or 
sentinel. 

The swallow, probably the male bird, is the «yr- 
W/zVoj' to house-martins and other little birds, an- 
: nounciug' the approach of birds of prey. 

Gilbert WhiU. 

Execratious (ek-se-kra'shus), a. Impreca- 
tory ; cursing ; execrative. * A whole volley 
of such like exsoratious wishes.’ Hichard- 
son. [Rare.] 

Execrative <ek'se-kra-tiv), a. Using exe- 
crations; imprecating evil; cursing; vilify- 
ing, Carlyle. 

' Exeoratively (ek'se-kra-tiv-li), adv. In an 
execrative manner. Carlyle. 

Exeeratory (ek'^se-kra-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to execration ; denunciatory ; abusive, 
‘Without exeeratory comment.' Kingsley. 
Exenteration, n. [add.] The act of dis- 
embowelling or of turning inside out, ‘ Di- 
. laceration of the spiilt and exenteratioxi of 
the inmost mind.' Lamb. 

Exbaustibility (egz-hfjst'i-bil"i-ti), n. The 
capability of being exhausted ; the quality 
of being exhaustible, J. B. Mill. 

Ex-libris (eks-ifbris), n. wig. or pB [B., 
‘from among the books (of So-ancl-So)’, often 
inscribed on books with the owner’s name 
following.] A special label or stamp used 
by a person to mark the ownership of his 
books. 

i Exociilation (eks-ok'u-la^'shon), n. [B, ex, 
out, and oeiilus, an eye. ] The act of putting 
out the eyes ; exciecation. Southey. 
Expansivity (ek-spati-sivT-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being expansive; expansive- 
ness. Carlyle. 


Expectedly (ek-spekt'ed-li), adv. In an ex- 
pected manner; at a time or in a manner 
expected or looked for. H. Walpole, 
Expectless t (ek-spektaes), a. Unexpected ; 
not looked for; unforeseen. Chapman 
Expedientially (eks-pe'di-en"slml-li)/ adv. 
In an expediential manner ; for the sake of 
expediency. Fitzedward Hall. 
Experimentize (eks-pe'xi-ment-iz), id.B To 
carry out experiments; to experiment. 
Darwin. 

Expiscatory(eks-piska-to-ri), a. Calculated 
to expiscate or get at the truth of any mat- 
ter by inq airy and examination. ‘ Exjnsea- 
fory questions. ’ Carlyle. 

Explodent (eks-plod'ent), n. In pUM. 
same as Explosive, 

Explorable (eks-plor'a-bl), a. Capable of 
being explored or closely examined, 
Exsahgneous {eks.sang'’gwe-us), ». fl. ex, 
out, sanguis, blood.] Kot having blood; 
bloodless. ‘ Animals which in his view were 
exsanguemts or provided with a colourless 
fluid instead of blood,’ T. li. Jones. 
Exsert (eks-sfirt), v.t. [See Exsekt, a.] To 
thrust out ; to protrude. 

Exsertion (eks-seVshon), n. The act of 
exserting. 

Extenuatlve (eks-ten'u-at-iv). n. An ex- 
tenuating plea or circumstance. ‘Another 
extenuative of the intended rebellion.’ 
Roger Forth. 

Externalism (eks-tCrn'al-izm), n. 1. Ex- 
cessive respect or regard fonnere externals ; 
formalism in religion.— 2. Phenomenalism. 
Externalization (eks-t^rAal-i-za'^shon), n. 
The act of externalizing; the condition of 
being externalized or being embodied in an 
outward form. A, H, Smjee. 

Externalize (eks-tern'al-iz), pret. <fc 
pp. externalized; ppr. externalizing. To 
make external; to give an external character 
to; to embody in an outward form; to give 
shape and form to, A. H. Sayce. 
Externize (eks-tiSrn'iz), v.t. To externalize, 
Extraneity (eks-tra-nS'i-ti), n. Tiie state 
of being extraneous or foreign; the state of 
being without or beyond something. Ahp. 
Thomson. 

Extra-solar (eks-tra-sd'ler), a. In astron. 
outside or beyond the solar system. 
Exuviate (eks-n'vi-at), v.i. or t. pret. & pp, 
exuviated; ppr. exuviating. To cast or shed 
exuvim; to throwbff some part, as deciduous 
teeth, the skin of serpents, the shells of 
crustaceans, and the like. Huxley. 
Ex-voto (eks-vo'to), n, [B., from or in ac- 
cordance with a vow.] An article presented 
as a votive offering. These take many foims, 
such as a model of a hand, leg, or arm that 
has been restored to usefulness, the picture 
of a scene of peril from which the person 
has been delivered, &c. 

They [inscriptions] occur on a multitude of ex- 
votos, and on plates of bronze and copper. 

At/ienaum, 

Eye, n. [add.]— To have am eye to, to have 
regard for or reference to; to contemplate 
or look after with the idea of possessing or 
accomplishing ; as, he long had an eye to 
the properly. — To have something in one's 
eye, to have soraetliing in contemplation 
which it is intended shall be accomplished 
or possessed at some future time; n%,lhave 
a scheme in my eye whicli will be put in 
practice soon. 

Eye-glass, n. [add.] t The lens of the eye. 
Ha' not you seen, Camiiio,— 

But that's past doubt, you have, or you* 

Is thicket than a cuckold's horn. Shak. 


Fabian, [add.] ^ The Fabian Society of 
Socialists takes its name from this word, 
their view being that their socialistic aims 
will be best attained by yvorking slowly but 
surely. 

Fabiform (fa'bi-form), a. [B. /a&a, a bean.] 
Bean-shaped. ; 

Fabulator (fab^u-lat-fer), n. One who re- 
lates fables ; a professional story-teller. 

Face, n. [add.] A term applied in various 
technical meanings ; as, (a) the dial of a 
clock, watch, compass-card, or other indi- 
cator. (&)The sole of a plane. (c) The flat 
portion of a hammer head whicli comes in 
contact with the object struck, (d) The 
edge of a cutting instrument, (e) The sur- 
face of a printing type that impresses the 
clmraetem 


- Face-bammer (ffisTiam-m6!*), n. A ham- 
r mer having a flat face. E. H. Knight. 

FaGe-valne (fas'val-u), ?i. The value which 
; a note, bill, &c., bears on its face; mmiimil 
value. 

Face-wheel (fas' wh el), n. Same as Crown- 
?. wheel. 

Facular (fak'u-ler), a. Pertaining or reiat- 
) ing to fac ulm. Jl A. Proctor. 

Facultative (fak'ul-tat-iv), «. [Pv. faculta- 
Uf. See FaCUI/I’Y.] 1. Permis.sive ; not 
[ obligatory or compulsory; optional,— 2. 

Not inevitable or necessary; somethaes 
' happening, sometimes not ; contingGiit. 
Faddish (fad'ish), a. l. Given or addicted 
to fads; faddy.— 2. Of the nature of a fad ; 
pertaining to a fad or fads. Athenmuin. 
Fadmonger (fad'mung-ger), ?i. A dealer in 
fads ; one addicted to’fads. 

Fag, n. [add.] A fatiguing or tiring idece 
of work ; fatigue ; toil ; drudgery. 

It is such 3.fajr, I come back tired to death. 

Miss Austen. 

Faggery (fag'er-i), n. The system of fagging 
carried on at some public schools, 

Petg'^teyy was an abuse too venerable and sacred to 
be touched by profane hands. De Quijtcey. 

Faggot, n. [add.] In former times heretics 
who had escaped the stake by recanting 
their errors were often made puldicly to 
carry a faggot and burn it; hence the phrase, 
to burn one's faggot, to carry mie’s faggot, 
&c. An imitation faggot was also worn on 
the sleeve by heretics, as a symbol that they 
had recanted opinions 'worthy of burning. 
Fagmaster (fag'mas-ter), n. One who has 
a fag or fags under him at an English public 
school. Stanley M. Deathes. 

Faible (fa*bl), [Pr.] B&me tis Feeble in 
Supp. 

FaHle (fi-ye or lal), 7i. [Fr.] A heavy silk 
fabric of superior quality used in making 
and trimming ladies' dresses. 

Faineance, Falneancy (fii'ne-ans, faTie-an- ' 
si), n. [From /ainf/tmfi (which , see),] The 
quality of doing notliiug or of being idle; 
indolence; the state of having no duties to 
perform. 

The mask of sticeriag/atmance was gone; implor- 
ing tenderness and earnestness beamed from his 
whole countenance. 

Fair-trade (far'trad), 71. A system advoca- 
ted as against free-trade, by those who 
think that commodities .should not be ad- 
mitted into a country free, unless from a 
country reciprocally admitting commodities 
free. 

Fairylsm (fa'ri-izni)^ n. A condition or 
characteristic of being fairy-like ; resem- 
blance to fairies or fairyland. ' The air of 
enchantment and fairyism,' H. Walpole. 
Fairy-money (fiVrbinim-i), n. Money given 
by fairies, which, according to the popular 
belief, wa.s said to turn into withered leaves 
or rubbish after some time. 

In one day Scott’s high-heaped money-wages be- 
cotiMQ/atry-mone^ and nonentity, CaHyU. 

Also, found money, from the notion that it 
was dropped by a good fairy where the 
favoured mortal would find it. 

Fall-back (faTbak), n. Something on which 
one may fall back; something in reserve. 
Fall-trap (f^Vtrap), n. A trap in which 
a part of the apparatus, as a door> bar, 
knife, or the like, descends and imprisons 
or kills the victim. 

We walk in a world of plots, string.? universally 
spread of deadly gins and baited by the 
gold of Pitt. Carlyle. 

Falter (f8,l't6r), 7i. The act of faltering, 
hesitating, or the like; hesitation; tremb- 
ling; quavering. ‘ The /alter of an idle shep- 
herd's pipe.' J. jR. Loimll. 

Familiarity, n. [add.] An action char- 
acterized by too much license; an action of 
one person towards another unwarranted 
by their relative position; a liberty. 
FamoBSly. [add.] B’inely; excellently; ex- 
ceedingly well; capitally; as, 'we got on 
/a?noMsf»/ together. [CoUoq.] 

Fan-coral (fan'ko-ral), n. Same as Flabel- 
. laria, 2. 

Fan-window (fan'win-do), n. A window 
shaped like a fan; that is, having a semicir- 
cular outline and a sash formed of radial 
bars. 

Farad (far'ad), 7i. [In honour of Prof. Fara- 
day.] The unit of quantity in electrometry; 
the quantity of electricity with which an 
electro-motive force of one volt would flow 
through the resistance of one megohm (~a 
million ohmsY in one second. 


ch, chain; 6h, Sc. loch; 


j, job; n, FT. to 7 j,; ng, si?i£r, 1H, then; th, thin; w, ivlg; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See Kev. 
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Faradic <fa-ra<i'ik), [See above.] A term 
applied to induction eZqctrioity obtained 
from a variety of batteries— some magneto- 
electric, composed of a revolving magnet 
and coils of wires, others of a cell (giving a 
galvanic current) and coils. 

Fara<^sm (far^ad-izm), n. Same a,s Fam- 
dmti&n, „ , 

Fardlet (far'd!), n. Same as Fardel 
Far-reaching (fiir'rech-ing), a. Reaching 
far in results or consequences; having an 
influence that extends far. 

Fasciatioa, [add.] In hot. the lateral 
adhesion of parts normally distinct, as stems 
and branches. This process is exemplified 
in cultivated varieties of Cdosia cristata or 
cockscomb. 

FaBtlsh (fast'ish), a. Rather fast; some- 
Avhat dissipated, or inclined to lead a gay 
life. * A/astfe/fc young man.’ Thackeray. 
Fatty, a. [add.]— FaiJiJy degeneration, in 
pathoL a condition characterized by a con- 
tinually increasing accumulation of fat re- 
placing the minute structural elements of 
the tissues of living organisms. In man 
this diseased condition has been observed 
in nearly all the tissues, and is essentially 
a sign of weakness or death of the part. It 
attacks the heart, the brain (yellow soften- 
ing), the kidney, &g- In the severer forms 
the disease generally terminates in sudden 
death. 

Fault-find (fo-ltTind), v.i. To find fault; to 
pass censure; to raise objections; to carp. 

It is an ungrateful task to Jaule-Jind -with a work 
like Dr. RescU’s. Academy. 

Fault-finding (falt-ffnd-ing), n. The act of 
finding fault; the passing of censure; blam- 
ing. 

Faunal (f(in'al), a. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with a fauna. * Faunal publications. ' 
Academy. 

Faunistic (fan'ist-ik), a. Pertaining to a 
faunist or to a fauna. 

Faure's Battery, See Accumulator in 
Supp. 

Favourite, w. [add.] pi. A series of short 
curls over the brow, a style of hairdressing 
introduced in the reign of Charles 11. 

The/«TOJi!;'tV&r hang loose upon the temples, with 
a languishing lock in the middle. Farquhar. 

Fawuiugness (fpi'ing-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being fawning, cringing, or ser- 
vile; mean flattery or cajolery, he ^uineey. 
Fearsome, a. [add.] Easily frightened or 
alarmed ; timi d. ‘A silly, /earsonie thing. ' 
Bayard Tai/lor. 

Feather-brained (feTH'er-brand), a. light- , 
minded; frivolous; giddy. 1 

To school -girl nothing is sacred. 

Ckarlotie Bronte. 

Featherhead ( feTH'er-hed ), %. A light, 
giddy, frivolous person; a trifler. ‘A fool 
ivadfeatherluad.' Tennywni. 
Feather-headed (feTH'6r-hed-ed), a. Same 
as Feather-brained. ‘ This feather-headed 
puppy.’ Cibber. 

Feather-pated (feTH'6r-pat-ed), a. Same 
as Feather-brained. Sir W. Scott. 

Feature (fe'tur), v.t. To have features re- 
sembling; to look like; to resemble gener- 
ally. [Colloq.] 

Mrs. Vincy . . . w'as much comforted by her 
perception that tAVO at least of Fred’s boys were real 
Vincys, and did the Garthii. 

George Eliot. 

Feeble (fe'bl), n. That part of a sword or 
fencing f oile.xtending from about the middle 
of the blade to the point; so called because 
it is the weakest portion of the weapon for 
resisting pressure, deflecting a blow, &c. 
Galled also FaibZe and FofbZe. 

Feelable (fel'a-bl), a. That may be felt; ca- 
pable of being felt. 

Feeless (fe'les), u. "Without a fee; not hav- 
ing received a fee; not affording or paying 
■afee. ,, 

Fehme, Fehmgerichte (fa'me, fam-ge- 
TiCh'te), Same as Vehrae^Vehmgenchte. 
Fehmic (fa'rnik), a, Same as Vehinic. 

Feint (fant), v.i. To make a feint; to make 
a pretended blow, thrust, or attack at one 
point when another is intended to be struck. 
He practised every pass and ward, 

To thrust, to strike, to gfuard. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Feliciflc (fe-li-sif'ik), a. [L. felix, felwis, 
happy, and /acio, to make,] Making happy; 
causing happiness. ; 

: ^ The pessimistic theories of modern times ... 

^ tolerably /conclusively that the world is not n 
yv/iV^i'mstitution, and that he who makes happiness 

th© aim of his life is on the wrong tack. 

IF. PFallace (in Ency Brit.), 


Feliuity (fe-lin'i-ti), n. The quality of being 
feline or cat-like. 

Fernshaw (f^rn'shii), n. A shaw, brake, or 
thicket of ferns. ‘ Hill or dale, oakwood or 
fernshaw.' Browning. 

Ferrous (fer'us), a. [L. ferrum, iron.] Per- 
taining to or obtained from iron : specifically 
applied in chem. to a compound of which 
iron forms a constituent, but not to such 
an extent as it does in ferric compounds. 
Fetching (fech'ing), a. Captivating; fasci- 
nating; attractive; as, a very style 
of dress. [Colloq.] , , 

Fever- tree (fe'ver-tre), n. The blue gum- 
tree {Eucalyptus globulus). See Eucalyp- 
tus. 

Fewtrils (fiVtrilz), n. pi. [A form otfattrels; 
0. Fr. fatraille, trash, trumpery. | Small 
articles; little, unimportant things; trifles, 
as the smaller articles of furniture, A:c. 
Dickens. [Provincial English.] 

Fibriform (fl'bvi-form), a. In the form of a 
fibre or fibres; resembling a fibre or fibres. 
Fibrilliform (fi-bril'Ii-form), a. Having the 
form of fibrillce or small fibrils. 

Fibroid (fi'broid), a. Having the appear- 
ance or nature of fibre; formed of or con- 
taining fibres; fibrous,— -Fibroid phthisis, a 
variety of consumption characterized by the 
formation of fibrous matter in the lungs. 
Fibroma (fl-bro'ma), n. [From L. flbra, 
fibre, and Gr. term, -oma.] In pathol. a 
tumour or growth consisting largely of 
fibrous matter. 

Fibrosis (fi-bro'sis), ii. [From L. fibra, fibre, 
and Gr. term, -osw.] In pathol. a morbid 
growth or development of fibrous substance 
in an organ. 

Fiction, n. [add.] The act of making or 
fashioning; invention; ai'bitrary invention. 

We have never dreamt that parliaments had any 
right whatever . . . to force a currency of theirown 
Jiction in the place of that which is real. > Burke. 

Fiddle-headed, Fiddle-patterned (fid'i- 
hed-ed, fid'l-pat-emd), a. Terms applied to 
forks, spoons, and the like, whose handles 
are fashioned after a pattern which lias some 
resemblance to a fiddle. * A kind of fork 
that IB fiddle-headed.' Hood. ‘My table- 
spoons . . . the \ittle Jiddle-patte^med 
ones.’ R. H. Barham. 

Fiddlestick, [add.] This word is frequently 
used as an interjection, and is equivalent 
to nonsense ! pshaw ! or similar exclama- 
tion. 

At such an assertion he would have exclaimed, A 
/ Why and how that word has become an 
interjection of contempt I must leave those to explain 
who can, Southey. 

Held-hand (feld'hand), n. A hand or 
person who works in the fields; a labourer 
on a farm or plantation. [United States.] 
Held- telegraph (f^d'tel-e-graf), n. A 
telegraph adapted for use in the field in 
' military operations. 

Figurine (fig-u-renO, n. [Fr., dim. of figure.'} 

A small figure executed in sculpture, metal, 

I terra-cotta, or pottery; any small ornamen- 
tal statue; a statuette. Among the best- 
known of such figures are the ancient Greek 
onesin terra-cottanamed Tanagra figuoiim, 
from Tanagra in Bceotia, whence a great 
many of a highly artistic stamp have been 
obtained. These represent to us the every- 
day life of the ancient Greeks, upon which 
they have thrown much light. 

Filling, n. [add.] Sometimes applied to 
the weft of a web; the woof. 

Film (film), v.i. To be or become covered 
as if by a film. 

Straight l\er eyeballsy?/w«rf with horror. 

£. B. Browning. 

Hloplnme (filo-plum), n. [L. filum, a 
thread, and pluma, a feather.] In ornith. 
a long, slender, and flexible feather, closely 
approximating to a hair in form, and con- 
sisting of a delicate shaft, either destitute 
of vanes or carrying a few barbs at the tip. 
Filter-paper (fll'ter-pa-per), n. A kind of 
porous paper used for making filters for 
liquids. 

Findable (find'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
found. Tennyson. 

Fingent (fin'jent), a. [L. ji'ngo, to make, to 
form.] Making; forming; fashioning. 

_ Ours is a most fictile world, and mao is the most 
plastic of creatures. Carlyle. 

Fin-spine (fin'spin), n. l. A spine-shaped 
ray in the fin of a fish,-— 2. pi A group of 
fishes characterized by spiny fins; acantliop- 
terygious fishes. See AcANTHOPTiilRYGH. 
Fin-spined (fin'spind), a. Having spiny 
fins; acanthopterygious. 


note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


Fiorxture (fyo'ri-tur), n. [It fioritura, 
flourishing, flourishes, from fore, a flower, 
L. fos, Jloris.] Musical ornamentation; 
musical flourishes. 

J. J. felt these things exquisitely after his rnaoner, 
and enjoyed honest Clive's mode of celebration and 
rapturous of song; but Ridley’s natural 

note was much ^^entler, and he san^ his hvtnns in 
plaintive minors. Thackeray. 

Hre, v.t [add.] To fire out, to expel, or 
dismiss in a summary manner, as from some 
society, political party, or the like. [Colloq. ] 
Fire-crest (fir'krest), n. A small Britisli 
bird very similar to the gold-crest. Also 
called Fire-crested Wren. 

Fire-flag (fir'flag), n. A flash or gleam of 
lightning without tiiunder. Coleridge. 
Fire-house (fir'lious), n. A dw'elling-liouse, 
as opposed to a barn, stable, or other out- 
house. Fuller. [Now only a provincial word. ] 
Fire-marble (firimiir-bl), n. See under 
Marble. 

Fire-water (firiwa-ter), n. The name origi- 
nally given by some of the Aiiierictan Indian 
tribes to ardent spirits, J. F. Cooper. 
Fir-rape (fer'rap), n. The English name 
common to all the parasitic plants of the 
order Monotropaee£e (xvhich see). 

Fishable (fisli'a-bl), n. Capable of being 
fished; fit for being fished in. *A small 
piece of JishahU water,’ T. Hughes. 
Fish-culture (fish'kul-tur), n. Same as 
Pisciculture. 

Fish-ladder (fishlad-^ir), n. A contrivance 
for enabling fish to ascend a stream where 
itis obstructed 
by a fall, a 
w’eir, or a dam. 
The descend- 
ing wmterhiay 

be broken into 
a series of 
short falls and 
pools, orasper 
cial channel 
for a portion 
of it may be 
made in which 
there is a se- 
ries of trans- 
verse blocks of 
wood or stone 
at .short inter- 
vals. Called 
AiBoFish-stair, 
Fish-ladder. Fish-way. 

Fish -torpedo 

(fish'tor-pe-do), n. See under TolirBbo, 2. 

Fissilin^aJ (fis-si-ling'gwal), a. [L.y?s«7fif, 
cleft, and lingua, a tongue.] In zool having 
the tongue cleft, as certain lizards. 
Flssipahnate (fis-si-parmat), a. [L. 
split, and pahnafws, palmate.] In ornith. 
having the membranes between the toes 
deeply incised or cleft, as the foot of the 
grebe; semi-palmate. 

FiSBural (fl'shb-ral), a. In amt pertaining 
to a fissure or sulcus. 

Fjord (fyord), 71, Same as F'lord. 

Flag, 71. [add.] t The wing of a bird. 

The haggard . . . to renew 
Her hrokeii jfags . . . 

Jets oft from perch to perch. Quarles. 

Flaggy, a, [add,] In the quotation from 
Spenser (as in other instances) this word 
may rather mean broad or expanded to tlie 
air like a flag. In some cases the meaning 
' weak ’, ‘ flagging <fcc. , is i mplieci 
Flagitate (flaj'i-tat), v.t. [Jj.fiagito, to de- 
mand fiercely or hotly.] To demand with 
fierceness, hotness, or passion ; to importune. 
Carlyle, ' 

Hagitation (fiaj-i-ta^shon), n. The act of 
flagitating or demanding with fierceness or 
pafcsion; extreme importunity. Carlyle. 
Flagman, n. [add.] flag-officer; an 
admiral. Pepys. 

Flapdoodle (fiapTld-dl), 7i. A word humor- 
ously invented as a name for an imaginary 
food for fools. 

'The gentleman has eaten no smalt quantity of 
Jiaj^doodle^in his lifetime.' ‘What’s that?’ , . . 

' It’s the stuff they feed fools on.' Marryat, 

Happer, n. [add.] A young wild duck. 

Some young men down lately to a pond . , , to ^ 
Xi’o.XiXJiapperS'Ov young wild ducks. Gilbert White. 

Flasbman (flash'man), n. [See Flash, u.J 
A rogue, especially one who tries to appear 
as a gentleman. U. Kingsley. [Slang.] 
Flash-point, Flashing-point (fiash'point, 
fiash'ing-point), n. The temperature at 
which the vapour given off by a volatile 
liquid, such as paraffin-oil or other iliumi- 
natiiig oil, will flash or explode when a light 


fi, Sc. alnme; f, Sc. fey. 


pine, pin; 



oil, pound; 


Fate, ffir, fat, fjill; me, met, h6r; 
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is ai)p}ied; it is lower than the hurniag point 
of the same liquid. 

Fiayflint (fla' flint), n, A sidnflinfe; a 
miser. Tennyson. 

Fledgy (flej'i), a. Covered with feathers; 
feathered; feathery. /'The swan soft lean- 
ing on her yfedpp breast.’ Keats. 
Horescent (fld-res'sent), a. [L. Jloreseens, 
ppr. oi pmseo, ivQva jlos, jloriSy a flower.} 
Bursting into iiower; flowering. 

Flushing, n. [add.] A kind of stout woollen 
cloth, such as is worn by seafaring people. 
C. Meade. 

Flustrated (flus'trat-ed), a. Flustered ; 
excited; elevated; tipsy. [Colloq.] 

We were cotninsf down Essex Street one nig'ht a 
WXXXe Jlustmted, and I gave liim the word to alarm 
the watch. Steele. 

Fiustrum (flus'trum), n. A state of fluster 
or agitation. [Colloq.] 

We may take the thing quietly, without being in a 
j^nsirum. Miss Edgewarth. 

Flutina (flu-te^na), ?i. A musical instrument 
differing little from tlie accordion. 

Fly-line (fti'lin), n. Line of flight; line or 
route regularly taken by a bird in its migra- 
tions. 

T^giflydines of a great many species pass through 
Malta, and of perhaps still more through Gibraltar; 
but in no place has more migration been seen and 
recorded than in Heligoland. H. Seebohm. 

Fly-paper (fli'pa-p6r), n. A kind of porous 
paper impregnated with poison, generally 
arsenic, for destroying flies. The paper thus 
prepared is simply moistened and spread out 
in a flat dish, and by sipping this moisture 
the flies are killed. 

Fogle (fo'gl), [Origin unknown.] A pocket 
, handkerchief. [Slang.] 

• If you don’t takey^^/ej and tickers, ... if you 
don’t take pocket handkechers and watches,’ said 
the Dodger, reducing his conversation to the level of 
Oliver’s capacity, ‘ some other cove will’ Dickens. 

roisonless(foi'zon-les),a. Without strength; 
weak; feeble. Carlyle. 

Foliage-plant (foli-aj-plant), n. A plant 
cultivated for the distinctive character and 
beauty of its foliage. . 

Foliage-tree (f6'li-aj-tre), iu. A name some- 
times given to a tree with broad leaves, such 
as the oak, elm, ash, &g., as distinguished 
^ from a needle-leaved tree. 

Folk-speech (fdk'spech), n. The dialect 
spoken by the common people of a country 
or district, as distinguished from the speech 
of the educated people or from the literary 
language. 

FoUy, n. [add. ] Any structure begun with- 
out its author having the means of bringing 
it to a successful completion, such as a 
magnificent mansion which exhausts a per- 
son's money in building. 

We know indeed how this scorn, will embody itself 
in a name given to the unfinished structure. It is 
called this or that man’s/<7/(fy; and the name of the 
foolish builder is thus kept alive for long after-years. 

Trench. 

Food-stuff (fbd'stuf), n. Any substance 
suitable for human food, especially a sub- 
stance regularly used for the food of man. 
Food - vacuole (fbd'vak-u-61), n. A clear 
space in the endosarc of protozoans. It is 
merely of a temporary ch«aracter, being pro- 
duced by the presence of particles of food, 
usually with a little water. H.. A. NieJiol^ 
son. 

Footy (fut'i), a. [Same as fouty.] Poor; 
mean ; worthless ; trashy. Kingsley. [Pro- 
vincial Bnglish.] 

Forbiddiugneas (for-bld'ing-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being forbidding or re- 
pulsive; repulaiveness. Richardson. 

Fore (for), interj. In golf^ a call of warning 
to anyone in the way of the ball. 

Fore-choir (for'kwir), n. Same as Ante^ 
(which see in Supp.). 

Forecoudemn <for-kon-dein'), ut. To con- 
demn beforehand. ‘To prejudice and fore- 
condemn his adversary.’ Milton. 

Foreking (for'king), n. A predecessor on 
the throne. Tennyson. 

Forepayiuent (for-pa'raent), n. Payment 
beforehand; prepayment, 

I had lOQ of him ioforepetyntent for the first edi- 
tion of Espriella. Southey, 

Fore-resemhlef (fdr-re-zem'bl), v.t. To 
prefigure. AfiZton. 

Foreshape (for-shap'), v. t. To shape or mould 
beforehand; to prepare in advance. ‘So 
foreshape the minds of men.’ Sir H. Tay- 

l07\ ■ 

Forestiue (foh'est-in), Belonging to a , 


ch, cAain; 6h, Sc. locA; g, go; j, job; 


forest op to woods ; living or having its 
habitat in a wood or forest. 

It is well known that aniongf forestine animals a 
great tendency exists towards the production of a 
rudimentary flying apparatus. Grant Alien. 

Foretime (for'tim), n, A time previous to 
the present or to a time alluded to or im- 
plied. Gladstone. 

Forever (for-ev'er), adv. A common 
method of writing for ever: see under 
Ever. 

Foreword (foi^'werd), n. [Suggested by G. 
vorivort, preface. ] A preface of introduction 
to a literary work : a word of recent intro- 
duction and seldom used. 

Foreworld (fdi''werld), w. A previous 
world; specifically, the world before the 
flood. Sonthey. 

Fork, n. [add.] The bifurcated part of the 
lid man frame; the upper part of the legs; 
formerly called the Uoist (which see in 
Supp.). 

Lord Cardigan had so good u stature that, although 
somewhat long in XhQ/ork, he yet sat rather tall' in 
tlie saddle. Kinglakc, 

Formicary (for'mi-ka-ri), n. [From L. 
formica, an ant.] A colony of ants; an 
ant-hill. 

Formulary, a. [add.] Closely adhering to 
formulas; formal. Carlyle. 

Formulation (for-mu-la'shon), n. The act 
or process of formulating, or of reducing to 
or expressing in a formula. 

Fortify, v.t. [add.] To increase the alco- 
holic strength of by means of adventitious 
spirit; as, to fortify port-wine with brandy. 
Foul (fonl), n. The act of fouling, colliding, 
or otherwise impeding motion or progress ; 
the impeding of a competitor in a race by 
collision, jostling, or the like. 

Foursome, [add.] In golf a match in 
I which there are two players on a side, the 
I two on the same side playing alternately 
the same ball. 

Foxtrot (foks'trot), n. A pace, as of a horse, 
consisting of a .short series of steps, usually 
adopted in breaking from a walk into a trot, 
or in slackening from a trot to a walk. 
Foyer (fwa-ya), 71 . [Fr.] A saloon ; in theatres, 
opera-houses, <&c., a crush-room ; a green- 
room. 

Fractional, a. [add.] — Fractional cmrency, 
the small coins or paper -money of lower 
value than the monetary unit of a country. 
—Fractional dist illation, a system by which 
products of different characters are suc- 
cessively got from the substance treated; 
the distillation of a mixture of liquids that 
have different boiling-points, so that the 
most volatile comes over first, the other or 
others as more heat is applied, as in refin- 
ing shale-oil or petroleum. 

Fractionary, a. [add.] Pertaining to a frac- 
tion or small portion of a thing ; hence, sub- 
ordinate ; unimportant. ‘ A very humble 
and fmctiofiary rank.’ Fr. Chalmers. 
Fractionate (frak'shon-at), v.t. pret. & pp. 
fractionated; ppi'.fractio7iatmg. Tosnliject 
to fractional distillation. See Fractional, 
above. 

Fractionation (frak-shon-a'shon), a. The 
process of fractionating. 

Fragmentariness (frag'ment-a-ri-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being fragmentary. 
George Eliot. 

Fratch (frach), n. [Origin and connections 
doubtful.] A quarrel. Fiekens. [Provincial 
English.] 

Fratery, n. See Feater-housb. 

Freehand (fre'hand), a. A term applied to 
drawing, in which the hand is not assisted 
by any guiding or measuring instruments, 
such as compasses, rulers, scales, &c. 
Frenetically <fre-net'ik-al-li), adv. In a 
frenetic or frenzied manner; frantically. 

Alt mobs . . . vf<}tk fre7tetically‘witli mad fits of 
hot and cold. Carlyle. 

Fresison (fre-sfson), n, [Amnemonic word.] 
In a mode in the fourth figure of syl- 
logisms, consisting of a universal negative 
major premiss, a particular affirmative mi- 
nor premiss, and a particular negative con- 
clusion. 

Freya (fri'a), 11 . A Scandinavian goddess. 
SeeFRiQA. 

Frill-lizard, Frilled-lizard (fririiz-6rd, 
frild'liz-erd), n. Tlie popular name of Aus- 
tralian lizards of the genus Chlamydosan- 
rus (which see). 

Fringe, n. [add.] In optics, one of the col- 
oured bands of light in the phenomena of 
diffraction. 

Frisian (friz'i-an), 1. An inhabitant or 


fl, Fr. to?i; ng, siny; sii, then; th, thin; 


native of Friesiaiul— 2. The language of 
Friesland; Friese, 

Frisian (friz'i-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
Friesland or its inhabitants ; B’riesic. 
Frugivora (frb-jiv'd-ra), 71 .pl. [See Fru- 
GivoRona] Fruglvorous animals; that 
section at the bat family (Cheiroptera) 
which subsists on fruits, and which is only 
represented by the fox-hats. 

Fruit-crow (frot'kro), 71. A South Ameri- 
can bird of the sub-f.amily Gynmoderina; 
(which see). 

Fruit-culture (frbPkui-tur), u. The sys- 
tematic cultivation, propagation, or rearing 
of fruit or fruit-trees. 

Fuchsine (fuks'in), n. [From resembling 
the fuchsia iii colour.] A beautiful aniline 
colour ; magenta. 

Fulgurous (fiiFgu-riis), a. [L. fulgur, 
lightning.] Flashing like lightning. ‘A 
fulgurous impetuosity.' Carlyle. 
Full-faced (fulfast), a. 1. Having a full 
face; having a large or plump face.— 2. 
Having the face turned directly towards a 
person; directly facing. Teimyson.—B. In 
printing, said of types that produce a bol«l 
black impression. 

Fume, n. [add.] The incense of praise ; 
hence, in ordinate flattery. ‘ To smother hin i 
with /mncs and eulogies.’ Bwton. 

Fume, v.t. [add.] To worship as by offering 
incense to; hence, to flatter excessive!}'. 
Goicper. 

Function, n, [add] A ceremony of some 
importance, such as an imposing religious 
service ; the inauguration of some institu- 
tion, or the like; an important and cere- 
moniously managed affair in official or 
social life. 

Function (fungk'shon), v.i. To perform or 
discharge a function ; to act. Kncy. Brit. 
Functionate (fiingk''shon-at), u.-i'. Same as 
Function. 

Fungaceous (fung-gii'shus), a. Pertaining 
or relating to the order of Fungi. 

Furibund (fu'ri-buiul), a. [L. furibtmdus. 
See Fury.] Furious ; raging ; mad. 

Poor Louison Chabray . . . has a garter round 
her neck, and/ttHbund Aniaroiis at each end. 

Carlyle. 

Furioso (ffi-ri-o'so), 71 . A violent, raging, 
furious person. Bp. Backet 
Fusinist (fn'zin-ist), 71 . [Fr. ftmniste, fu- 
samiste, from fusam, a pencil of fine char- 
coal, made from /ttsawi, the apindle-tree, 
from L. f7isus, a spindle.] An artist who 
works with charcoal crayons. 

Futiiltarian (fii-tii'i-ta"ri-an), u. [From 
futility, being formed on the type of utili- 
tarian. ] A person given to useless or worth- 
less pursuits. Sotdhey. 

FutiHtarian (fu-til'i-tiV'ri-an), a. [See pre- 
ceding.] Devoted to futile or useless pur- 
suits, Jiiiiis, or the like, ‘The utilitarian 
philanthropist [Bentliam] or the fvtilitao'ian 
misan th ropist [Carlyle]. ’ Fitzchvard Ball. 
Fyrd, Fyrdung (ferd, fericlung), n. [A. Sax. ] 
In old Kng, hist, the military array or land 
force of the whole nation, comprising all 
males able to bear arms; a force resembling 
the German land wehr. 


G-. 


Gabblement (gabl-ment), n. The act of 
gabbling; inarticulate sounds uttered with 
rapidity; chattering. Carlyle. 

Gabellemau (ga-berman), 71 . [Fr. gahelle. 
See Gabel.] a tax-collector; a gabeler. 
‘ Gabelle7ne7i and excisemen,’ Cailyle. 

Gad-fiy, 71 . [add.] One who is constantly 
going about; a gadabout. 

tiarriet may tuxn gad-jtly, and never be easy but 
when she is forming parties. Richardsan. 

Gaff (gaf), v.t. In migling, to strike or se- 
cure by means of a gaff-hook, as a salmon. 

Gaffsman (gafs'man), 71 . An attendant on 
an angler who aids in landing the fish by 
means of a gaff-hook, Ency. Bn'f. 

Gainsay (gmflsa), 71 . Opposition in words; 
contradiction. ‘ An air and tone adnii tting 
of no gainsay or appeal.’ Irving. 

GaiUSOme, a. [add.] Wdll-fonned; hand- 
some; gainly. Massmger. [Hare.] 

Gallicanism (galff-kan-izm), n. The prin- 
ciples or policy of the liberal party in the 
Gallican Church or Homan Catholic Church 
of France, who strive to maintain the ancienc 
privileges of their ehurcli, and to defend it 
from the aggressions of Cltramoiitanism. 
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Galvanometry (gal-vim-orn'et-n). 71 . [See 
Oalyanometer.} The art or process of 
iietei uiuung the force of electric or galvanic 
currents; rheoinetry. 

GalvaJioplasty (gal-van'o-plas-ti), ?£. Same 
as BkUroiypy, 

Gamete (gam'et), n. [Gr. gametes, a hus- 
band, gamete, a wife, from gamein, to 
marry.] In hioL a minute protoplasmic 
body which unites with another to form a 
spore called a zygote; a sexual cell 
Gamopetalse (ga-mo-pet'a-le), 71 . pi. [Gr. 
gwmos, marriage, union, and petaloii, a 
petal] In bat. a term applied to plants 
which have the petals united into a single 
corolla. See POLYPETAL.E. 

Gamp (gamp), -n. A humorous name for a 
big, cliimgy umbrella, from the fact that 
Mrs. Gamp in Bichens’s ilartin Chuzzieiait 
used to carry such about with her. 
Ganteine (gan"te-in), n. [Fr. gant, a glove.] 
A saponaceous composition, used to clean 
kid and other leather gloves. 

Gap (gap), v,t. pret. & pp. gapped; ppr. 
gapping. 1. To notch or jag; to cut into 
teeth. ‘A cut with a gap'd knife.’ Sterne. 
—2. To make a break or opening, as in a 
fence, wall, or the like. 

Ready 1 take aim at their leader— their masses are 
with our grape. Tenttyson. 

Gape, n. [add.] pi. A fit of yawning. 

Another hour of music was to give delight or the 
gapes, ^ real or affected taste for it prevailed. 

Miss Austen. 

Gaper, [add.] Oneof the Burylairaina}, 
a sub-family of fissirostral insessorial birds. 
Gaping-stoclc (gap'ing-stok), n. A person 
or thing that is an object of open-mouthed 
wonder, curiosity, or the like. 

I was to be a gapingstoc^' and a scorn to the young 
volunteers. Godwin, 

Garh (garb), v,t. To dress; to clothe. Temiy- 

S071. 

Garden-party (gar'dn-piir-ti), 7i. A select 
company invited to an; entertainment held 
on the lawn or in the garden attached to a 
private residence. 

Gaaogene (gas'o-jen), n. Same as Gazo- 
gene. 

Gaaoleue, Gasoline (gas'o-leu, gas'o-lin), 71 . 
wSame as Air-gas (which see). 

Gastroenteric (gas'tro-eU“ter"ik), a. [Gr. 
gaster, stomach, e7itera, intestines.] Per- 
taining to tile stomach and intestines. 
Gastrolith (gas'tro-lith), 71 . [Gr. gaste)', the 
belly, and iithos, a stone.] A concretian 
found in the atoinaeh; specifically, one of 
those concretions called crab's eyes. See 
under Crab. 

Gastrophrenic (gas-tro-fren'ik), a. [Gr. 
gaster, stomach, pki'en, the diaphragm.] 
Pertaining to the stomach and diaphragm, 
Gastrovascular(gas-tro-va3'ku-16r), a. [Gr. 
gmUr, stomach, E. vascular.] Pertaining 
alike to the stomach or digestive system, 
and the vascular or circulatory system; as, 
the gasirovasmlar body-cavity of certain 
animals. 

Gastrula. [add.] In embryology, the form 
which a morula takes when one half be- 
comes folded in so as to line the other half. 
Gastrular (gas'tril-16r), a. Pertaining to a 
gastrula or to gastrulation. 

Gastrulatioa (gas-tru-la'shon), 71 . In bioL 
formation of a gastrula; the process by 
which a germ changes from a morula or a 
blastula into a gastrula. 

Gate-money (gat'mu-ni), n. Money taken 
at a gate or entrance for admission to see 
some open-air contest or performance. 

Gau. (gou), 71, [G,] A territorial and poli- 
tical division in ancient German states, in- 
cluding several villages or hundreds, and 
having a certain semi-independence. 

Gauneh (gdnsh), n. A Turkish mode of 
punishment. See Garoh, v.t if. Brooke. 
Gavage (ga-vUzh'), 71 . [Fr.] A method of 
fattening poultry by which they are kept 
closely confined, and made to swallow de- 
finite mmntlties of food at intervals. 

Gazee (ga-ze'), oi. One who is gazed at. ‘ Be- 
lieve both parties—gazer and gazee,' Be 
Qimicey, 

Geitonogamy ( gi-to-nog'a-mi ), 71 . [Gr. 
geitoii, geitonos, a neighbour, and gamos, 
marriage.] In bot a crossing between sep- 
arate flowers growing on the same plant. 
Galastic (je-lasTik), a. [Gr. gelastilcos, per- 
taining to laughter, gelastm, a laugher, from 
gelao, to laugh.] Pertaining to laughter. 
‘Dilating and expanding the gelastic mus- 
' cles.* ToTiuBroim. 

Galastic (je-las'tik), n, [See preceding.} 


Something capable of exciting smiles or 
laughter. [Bare.] , . , 

Happy man would be his dole who, when he liad 
nmde up his iiiiud in dismal resolution to a dreadful 
course of drastic.?, should find thtii goiasiics had been 
substituted, not of the Sardonian kind. Southey. 

Gelose(jelds), n. [D. gelo, to congeal.] Same 
ns Aga7‘-agar. 

Gelsemium. [add.] A drug prepared from 
the root of this plant and used in various 
disea.se 3 , including neuralgia, but rather 
dangerous, 

Geimuary, n. [add,] That branch of know- 
ledge which trefits of gems or precious 
stones, Poe. [Rare.] 

Genealogy, n. [add.] Progeny ; offspring, 
generation, Steime. [Bare.] 

Genuflect (je'nu-flekt), v.i. To make a 
genuflection or genuflections; to kneel, as 
in worship. 0. W. Holmes. 

Geogeny (je-oj'e-ni), ?i. [Gr. ge, earth, and 
pen, root of genesis, t&c.] That branch of 
natural science which treats of the forma- 
tion of the earth ; geogony. 

Geologfy (or rather geogeny let us call it, that we 
may include all those mineralogical and meteorologi- 
cal changes that the word geology, as now used, re- 
cognizes but tacitly) is a specialised part of this spe- 
cial astronomy. H. Spencer. 

Geognosis (je-og-no'sis), n. [Gr. ge, earth, 
and gnosis, a knowing.] A knowledge of 
the earth. 

He h.a,s no bent towards exploration, or the enlarge- 
ment of a\xt geognosis. George Eliot, 

Geolatry (je-ol'a-tri), n. [Gr. ge, earth, and 
latrcia, worship.] Earth- worship, or the 
worship of terrestrial objects. ‘Astrolatry 
in the East, and geolatry in the West,' 
Sir G. Cox. 

Geomorphology (jg'u-mor-fol"o-ji), 71. 
\Geo-, from Gr. ge, the earth, and wor- 
phology.] The morphology of the earth ; a 
branch of geographical science treating of 
the surface featiuea of the earth and how 
they arise. 

It was only after a time that Ramsay and Geikie 
among the English geologists, and Dana among the 
Americans, began to study what we now caH geo- 
morphology— the causal description of the earth’s 
: present relief. H. y. Mackinder. 

Geophagous (je-of^a-gus), a. [See Geo- 
PH AGISM.] Earth-eating; as, geophagous 
tribes, 

Geopliagy (je-of'a-ji), n. Geophagism; 
earth-eating. 

Geotectonio (je'6-tek-ton"ik), a. [Gr, ge, 
the earth, fe&ion, a builder.] Pertaining to 
! the building up or structure of any part of 
! the earth’s crust ; structural. 1 

i Germanium (j6r-ma‘m-um), 71. \L. Ger- 
: rmjuct, Germany.] A metallic element dia- 1 
; covered in 1885, of a grayish- white colour 
and fine lustre. 

Germicide (j6v-mi-sid), n. [From and 

L. ccedo, to kill.] A substance that kills 
germs, especially the germs or microbes con- 
nected with certain diseases. 

Germiculture (jSr'mi-kul-tur), The 

cultivation of germs; the artificial cultiva- 
tion of certain bacteria or disease germs for 
special purposes. 

Gesso (jes'so), 71. [It., from L. gypsum, 
gypsum,] A sort of fine plaster used bv 
artists as a ground or surface for painting, 
or to form surface ornaments in relief. 
Ghawazee, Ghawazi (gii-wa'ze), n. The 
name given to a tribe of Egyptian dancing- 
girls : often confounded 'ivith the Alines or 
Almehs, who are principally female singers. 

■ The Ghawcisee perform, unveiled, in the public 
streets, even to amuse the rabble, L%te. 

GBazKga'ze), n. [Ar., confer, oi ghazi-M-din, 
champion of the faith.] A title of honour 
assumed by or conferred on those Moham- 
medans who have distinguished themselves 
in battle against the * infidels 
Ghost-soul (gost‘s61), 71. A sort of ghost or 
apparition belonging to a living person 
leaving the body and returning to it at 
will ; a belief held among some rude peoples. 

R B. Tijlor. 

Ghost-word (gost'wgrd), n. A spurious 
woi’d that has come into existence through 
a misprint, tlirough the misreading of a 
manuscript, or similarly. 

Giallo - antico (jal'd-an-te'dco), w. [it. 

giallo, yellow, antico, ancient.] A fine 
yellow marble, much used in ancient Borne, 
and obtained from Kuraidia. 

Gib (jib), v.i. To pull against the bit, as a 
horse, to jib. 

Gibus (zhe-biis), n, [ Fr, , said to be from the 
name of a hat-maker.] A crush hat: an 
opera-hat. Thackeray. 


Glgster (gig'stfir), n. A horse suitable for a 
gig. ‘The gigster, or light harness horse.’ 
J. H. Walsh. 

Gilt, n. [add.] Gold; money. 

Three corrupted men, ... 

Have, for tXiQgilt of France,~0 guilt indeed 1— 
Confirm’d conspiracy with fearful France. Skak 

Gilt-edged (gilt'ejd), a. Having the edges 
gilt or gilded, as writing paper or books. 
Popularly the term i.s applied to stocks or 
securities, the interest on which is absolutely 
safe, or as safe as in the case of any possible 
investment of money. 

Gingeily (jiu-jerii), n. An Indian name of 
Sesaimmi indicum and Sesammn orientale 
and tlieir s,ood..— Gingeily oil, a bland oil of 
a fine quality expressed from the seeds of 
the Sesamuin indicum, often used in India 
as a salad-oil. It will keep for many years 
without becoming rancid. See Teel. 
Gingitic (jin-jit'ik), a. Pertaining to gin- 
gelly or its seed. 

Gingko (ging'ko), n. The Japanese name 
for the maidenhair-tree {Salisburia adian- 
tifolia). See Salisburia. 

Gin-twist (jin'twist), n. A kind of mixed 
drink in which gin is a chief ingredient. 

And at midnight, after the theatres, the young- 
rakes and viveurs come swaggering in, and call 
\o\x6.\y fox gin-twist. Thackeray. 

Glacier, n. [add.] — Glacier tables, large 
stones found on glaciers supported on pedes- 
tals of ice. The stones attain this peculiar 
position by the melting away of the ice 
around them, and the depression of its gen- 
eral surface by the action of the sun and 
rain. Tlie block, like an umbrella, protects 
the ice below it, from both; and accordingly 



its elevation measui’es the level of the gla- 
cier at a former period. By and by the stone 
table becomes tob heavy for the column of 
ice on which it rests, or its equilibnim be- 
comes unstable, whereupon it topples over, 
and, falling on the surface of the glacier, 

; defends a new space of ice, and begins to 
mount afresh. Prof. J. D. Forbes. 
Glacier-sjxow (gla'shi-6r-sii6), n. Same as 
(which see). 

Glass-rope (glas'rop), n. A name given to 
a species of siliceous sponge {Hyahnema 
Sieboldii) found in Japan. It consists of a 
cup-shaped sponge-body, supported by a 
rope of long twisted siliceous fibres, which 
are sunk in the mud of the sea bottom. 
Gliddery (glld'd6r-i), a. [Connected with 
glide . ] Hot affording firm footing; slippery. 
‘A steep and gliddery stairway.' if, fj. 
Blackmoi'e. [Provincial.] 

Glimmer-gowk (glim'mer-gouk), «. An 
owl, Tennyson. [Provincial English.] 
Glissade (glis-ad"), 71 . [Fr. glissade, from 
glisser, to slide or glide, from D. glissen, to 
slide, allied to E. glide.] A sliding, espe- 
cially down a slope ; a sliding step in dancing. 
—2. A slope formed of loose earth, sand, 
&c., falling from a higher elevation. 

To the eastward I could see the greater part of 
Kimawenzi, rising grandly with its jagged peaks and 
smooth,g/jjj'«fA;j ot golden sand. 

M, Pf. ^tohnsion. 

Gloam (glom), n. The twilight ; gloaming* 

I .saw their starved lips in the gloam, 

With horrid warning gaped wide. JCeats: 

Globe (gldb),uz. To become rounder globe- 
shaped, JSf. B. Bi'tyuming. 

Gloomth (gldmth), n. Gloom ; the state of 
being gloomy; partial darkness, ‘The 
gloomth of abbeys and cathedrals.' H. 
Walpole. 

Glory t (gloTi), v.t To make glorious ; to 
magnify and honour; to glorify. Qreeiu. 
Glory-pea (glo'ri-p§), n. The common name 
of a fine leguminous shrub of Hew Zealand 
(Clianthuspiinioeus), with beautiful crimson 
flowers. 
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GLOSSOKFAL 

Glossoliyal (glos-so-brul), a. [Gr. glrma, 
tongue, and E. hyoid.] Ii] a7iat pertuiinn^ 
to the tongue and the hyoid hone. 
Glossopharyngeal (glos's 6 -fa-rin"je-al), a. 
[Gr. gliissa, tongue, and i)harynx, the 
pharynx.] Pertaining both to the tongue 
and pharynx, as, the glossopharyngeal 
nerve. 

Glottic (glot'ik), a. Of or pertaining to glot* 
toiogy or glossology ; glottological. 
GlottOgOliic (glot-to-gon'ik), a. [Gv.gldtta, 
glossa, thetoiigue, andpoaow, origin.] Per- 
taining to the origin of speech or languages. 
JUncy, Brit. 

Giottologist (glot-oro-jist), n. A student 
of or one versed ill glottology; aglossologist. 
Glout (glout). [Akin toy^owi.] A sullen 
or sulky look or manner ; a pout.~/;i the 
glout, in the sulks. [Provincial English.] 

Mamma was in the with her poor dautf liter 
alt the w,ay . A’ i’cAat'dsim. 

Glow-lamp (glo'Iamp), n. An electric lamp 
for the incandescent light. See Electkio 
in Supp. 

Glucoside (glu'ko-s5d), n. [From glucose^ 
and term. 4de.] One of a large group of i 
substahces, derived from animal or vege- 
table products, possessing the common pro- 
perty of yielding glucose. 

Gluinly (glum'li), ad.v. In a glum or sullen 
manner ; with moroseness. 

Glutaeofemoral (glu- te'd - fenj"o - ral), a. 
[Glutcbus, and L. femur^ the thigh.] Per- 
taining both to the buttocks and the thigh. 
Glutin Cglh''tin), n. Same as Gliadine. 
Gnarl (narl), n. A growl ; a snarl. 

My caress provoked a long guttural 

B, Bronte. 

Gnathic (nath'ik), a. [Gr. gnathos, the jaw.] 
Pertaining to the jaws. 

Gnathidium (ua-thid^i-um), n. [Dim. from 
Gr. the jaw.] One of the two 

branches of the lower inaudible of birds. 
Gnathism (nath'izm), n. [See preceding.] 
Prominence of the jaws, especially pronii- 
nenee of the upper jaw. A. H. Kmne. 
Gnomed (nom'ed), a. Haunted or inhabited 
by a gnome or gnomes. ‘ The haunted air 
and gnomed mine.' Keats. 

Gnostic, a. [add.] Knowing; •well-informed, 
skilful. Sir W. Scott. [Old slang. ] 
Gnostically (noB'tik-aWi), adr. In a gnos- 
tic or knowing manner ; skilfully. Sir IP. 
Scott [Old .slang.] 

Goadster (god'ster), One who drives with 
a goad ; a goadsman. Oar 72 /Zc. 

Goat-pepper (got'pep- 6 r), n. A species of 
Cayenne pepper {Capsicum frutescens). 
Godshouse t (godz'hous), n. An almshouse. 
Camden. 

GoM-crest (gdld'krest), ?i. A name given 
especially to the Begultts cristatus, a very 
small European bird with beautiful golden 
feathers on the top of the head; tlie kinglet, 
or golden-crested wren. See REatiLtis. 
Golden, a. fleece, an order of 

Imighthood: the Toison d'or. See under 
Toison.— Golden mse, in the R. Cath. Ch. an 
ornament of gold, in the form of a rose, con- 
secrated by the pope on the fourth Sunday 
in Lent, and sent to some favoured per- 
. sonage. . 

GoldLen.'-crestedl (gold'en-krest-ed), a. Hav- 
ing a golden crest.— G(5[d<??i-C're,S‘fed Wren. 
See GOLP-OkEST, above. 

GoM-jnole (gdld'mdl), ?i. The chrysochlore 
(which see), 

Gomheen-man (gom-ben'man), a [Ir.] 
In Ireland, a money-lender of the minor 
cla. 9 s, who lends to poor people at a high 
rate of interest. 

Gombo (gom'bo), n. See Abelmosohus. 
Gompholite (gomTo-lit), n. [Gr. goiinphos, 
a nail, and lithos, stone, ] >Sanie as Nagelfitth. 
Gonangium (go-nan'ji-um), n, [Gr. gonos, 
offspring, and angeion, a vessel.] In zool. 
same as Gonotheca. 

G 0 JieocIiliic{gon''e- 6 -kiin"'ik), a, [Gr, goneus, 
goneos, a parent, and Idino, to incline.] 
Said of hybrids that show a marked resem- 
blance to one or other parent instead of 
standing midway between. 

Goody (gud'i), a, Miawkishly weU-mten- 
tioned. See Goody-oooi). 

All this may be mete g-(>a(i!y w.e.'nfcness and twaddle 
oil my part. Sterling.. 

Googul (gb'gul), a. See Ealsamopendron. 
Goor (gbr), n. See DziGGEOlAl. 

Goora-nut (gbr'a-nut). See Oola-NUT. 
Gooseberry-mothi (gos'be-ri-moth), n. See 
Magpie- JMOTH. 

Gordianed (goi-^di-and), a. [Alluding to the 
well-known' (ixpressioii a Gordian Jenot] 


'I’ied or bound up in a knot; knotted, 
Keats. [Poetic.] 

Gorgonzola (g(U*-gon-zu'la), n. A kind of 
ewe- milk cheese m.ade in Italy .and named 
after a village not far from Milan ; also a 
cheese made in imitation of this. 
Gothically (goth'i-kal-li), ado. In the Gothic 
style of architeeture. * A long aisle arched 
gothically overhead.’ Thadcerag. 

Gouache (gii-lisli), ^i. [Fr.] l. A method of 
painting in water-colours, the colours being 
so mixed as to present a dead opaque sur- 
face.— 2. The pigment or nii.xture of x>ig. 
ments so used. 

Gowdie, Gowdy (gou'di), n. [From goivd, 
Sc. for gold.] A fish of the goby family; 

‘ c'l dragonefc. [Scotch.] See GALLyoNiMns. 
Graafian (grafi-an), a. [From Regnier do 
Graaf, a Dutch physician of the seventeenth 
century.] Graafian vesicles, in anat. numer- 
ous .smallglobular transparent follicles found 
in the ovaries of mammals. Small at iirfit 
and deeply bedded in the ovary, tliey gradu- 
ally approach the sui'face, and finally ljurst 
and discharge the ovum. 

Graey (gra'si), a. Pertaining to or teaching 
the doctrines of gracir; ev.ang'elical. ‘ Agracy 
sermon like a Presbyterian, ’ Pepys. [Bare.] 
Gradate (gra'dat), v. t. [I<'roni grade, grada- 
tion.] To form with a series of grades or 
gradations; to cause to pass gradually from 
one shade or tint to .another. 

Graduate, n. [add.] In England the regular 
usage is to say that a person (takes 

an academical degree); in the United States 
they say that he is graduated. 
Graham-bread (gram'bred), ?i. [From tlie 
name of an American lecturer on dietetics.] 
A name given in the United States to brown'- 
bread. 

Grand-aunt (gramPanfc), n. The aunt of 
one’s father or mother. 

Grand-ducal (grand-duk'al), a. Pertaining 
to a grand-duke, grand-duchess, or grand- 
duchy. 

Grand-uncle (grand'nng-kl), n. The uncle 
of one’s father or mother. 

Grangerism (gran'jer-izm), n. [From the 
Eev. James Granger, who in 1769 published 
a Biographical History of England, a work 
that variou.s people illustrated by this 
method.] The prsictice of illustrating books 
by prints or other illustratioiis derived from 
various sources, often by simply cutting 
them out of other books; the irnitilatioii of 
various books for the illustration of one. 
Grangerite (gran’j^r-it), n. A person wdm 
practises Grangerism (winch see), or collects 
hooks Illustrated on this system. 
Grangerize (gran'j^r-iz), v, t. To treat by the 
method called Grangerism. .See above, 
Grapbolo^io, Graphological (gi'.af-d-loj'ilv, 
graf-d-loj'ik-al), a. Pertaining to graph- 
ology. 

Graphologist (graf-ol'o-jist), ?i. One who 
practise.s graphology. 

Graphology (graf-bl'o-ji), n. [Gi\ graphe, 
writing, and logos, doctrine.] The study of 
handwriting as a means of judging of the 
writer’s character. 

Graspingness (grasp'ing-ues), n. The state 
or character of being grasping; rapacity, 
Richardson, 

Graspless (graspTes), a. Not grasping; 
having no grasp ; relaxed. Coleridge. 
Grassant (gras'ant), a. ['L, grasswri, ia be 
moving about.] Moving about; stirring; in 
full swing. ‘Malefactors and cheats every- 
where (ymsscwxt.’ Roger North. 
Grave-fellow (grav'fel-16), n. One who lies 
in the same grave as another, the sharer of 
a grave, ‘The grave-fellow of Elisha raised 
with the touch of his boi»es.' Fuller, 
Grave-man (grav'man), n. A sexton; a 
gravedigger. lUm. Combe. 

Gravigrade (gra'vi-grad), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Gravigrada ; as, the gravigrade 
family includes the extinct raegatherinm, 
mylodon, <S:c. 

Gray, a. [add.]— Gm?/ cotton, Gray goods, a 
commercial name for unbleacliecl and un- 
dyed cotton cloth. 

Gray, Grey (gra), v.t. To cause to become 
gray; to change to a gi’ay colour, 

Canst thou undo a wiiiikie, 

Or change but the complexion of one hair? 

Yet thou hast d a thousand. Shirley. 
Grecian, n. [add.] A gay roistering fellow. 
‘A well-booted Grecian in a fustian frock 
and jockey cap.’ Graves. See under Grig. 
Green (gren), v.i. To grow green; to become 
covered with verdure; to be verdurous, 
‘Yonder greening tree.’ Temiyson. ‘ By 
greening slope and singing Hood.’ Whittier. 


Greentb (grSiitU), n. The- quality of being 
green ; greenness, ‘ Tlie gleams and greenth 
of summer.’ George Eliot. 

I found my ffarden brown and bare, but tliese raJii.s 
have recovered iha g^'eenth. H. Walpok. 

, Grim (grim), v.t. To make grim; to give a 
t forbidding aspect to. Carlyle. 
t Grippe (grip), n. [Fr., from gripper, to 
seize. See GRixM A name for iiitiuenza, 
common in America. 

Grizzle (griz/l), v.i. To grow gray or grizzly ; 
to l)ecome gray -haired. Emerson, 

Grohian (grob'i-an), n. [G., from grab, 
coarse.] A coarse, ill-bred fellow ; a rude 
lout; a boor. ‘ Grohiam and sluts.' Bur- 
ton. 

He who is s. grobian in his own company wili 
sooner or later become a grobian in tliac of his- 
friends. Kingsley. 

Grog (grog), V.t, pret. & pp. grogged; ppr. 
grogging. 1 . To make into grog by mixing 
water with spirits,— 2. To extract grog from, 
by pouring hot water into an empty spirit 
cask, by which means a weak spirit may be 
extracted from the wood. 

Ground-game (ground'gam). n. A name 
given to hares, rabbits, and the like, as dis- 
tingnialied from winged-game, as pheasants, 
grouse, partridges, Ac, 

Ground-thrush (ground'thrush), iu See 

OiNCLOSOMA. 

Grouse-shoot (grous'shbt), n. A shooting 
of grouse ; an occasion on which grouse are 
shot. G. Saint shury. 

Growler, n. [add.] A four-wheeled cab. 
[Colloq. or Slang.] 

Grubby (grul/i), a, [From verb to gruh.1 
Dirty; n» clean, ‘A grubby lot of sooty 
sweeps or colliers.' Hood. 

Grudgment (gruj'ment), n. The act of 
grudging; discontent; dissatisfaction. 
Broioning. [Hare,] 

Gruffc (graft), v.t. [Origin doubtful.] To 
begrime ; to befoul ; to besmear. ‘ Is nbaB© 
grafted ytV snuff.' Tennyson. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Gruiforin (grb'i-form), a. [L. grm, a crane, 
forma, form . ] Having the form or s tructure 
of the crane (the bird). 

Grumpish (grum'pish), a. [From grumpy. I 
Surly; gruff; cross; grumixy. ‘If you 
Ifiubber or look grumpish.’ Mrs. Trollope, 
Gruyere {gro-yilr), n. [From Gruytives, a 
small town in the canton of Freiburg, 
Switzerland.] A kind of Swiss cheese held 
in much repute. It is made of large size, 
is firm and dry, and exhibits numerous cells 
of coiisidei’able magnitude. 

Guffaw (guf-f {}.'')> 'y.'i- To bur.st into a loud 
or sudden laugh. Carlyle. 

Guidelessness (gid'les-nes), n. The state 
or condition of being guideless; want of 
guidance. ‘To fight with poverty and 
guidelessness.' Kingsley. 

Guidouiau (gwe-dd'ni-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Guido Aretlno, or to the hexachordal 
system of music said to be introduced by 
him. 

Guilala (gwe-Ia'Ia), n, {3ee Bilalo, 

Guile (gll), n. guiller, to ferment.] A 
brewer’s vat for wort or fermenting liquor. 
See GYLE. Sivift 

GuiliotiuemeiLt (gil-lo-ten'ment), n. De- 
capitation by means of the guillotine. 
Carlyle. 

Guinea-pig', [add.] A derogatory name 
for a person who gets himself made a 
director of various companies solely for the 
sake of the fees received. 

Gula. [add.] l. In miomol. a part con- 
nected with the mouth of certain insects. 
—2. In ornith. the upper part of the throat 
of a bird. 

Gulden (giU'den), n. The florin of Austria- 
Hungary and Holland, nominally equal to 
2a. British money. 

Gulf (gulf), v.t To engulf; to absorb or 
swallow up. as in a gulf. ‘ Gulfed with Pro- 
serpine cand 'Pantalus.’ Swinburne. 

Guiliby (gum'bi), n. A kind of drum used 
by the negroes of the West Indies, made out 
of a piece of a hollow tree, about 6 feet long, ’ 
with a skin braced over it. Mich. Seott 
Gunnel (gim'el), n. A kind of fish. See 
Buttekfish. 

Guuyab. (guifya), n. [Australian.] A rude 
hut or shelter of the Australian aborigines. 
Gup, Gup-shup (gtip, gup'sbiip), n. In 
India, gossip ; tattle ; topics of the time and 
place ; current rumours. 

Gustful (gustffnl), «. Attended with gusts ; 
gusty. ‘ A April morn.’ Tenny- 
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0uttur (gut'er), n. [L.] The throat, 
esiJecially, iti m-nith. the throat or front of 
the neck of a hird. 

CrUKZle, {add.] Drink; intoxicating li* 
citiora, ‘ Threepeiniy gxizzle' Tom Bromi. 

Gymnasial (jiin-aa'zi-al), a. Pertaining to 
a gymnasium ; pertaining to a secondary 
school preparatory to the universities. 

GymnoDlastic (jira-no-hlas'tik), a,. [Or. 
gymnos, naked, and&totos, a Imd.] Apjilied 
to those Hydrozoa in whicsh the nutritive 
and reproductive buds are not protected by 
horny receptacles. Allman, 

Gyixseconitis (ji-ne'k6-ni"tis), n. [Or. gynai- 
kOiiltis, from gyne, gijnaikos, a woman.] 1. 
Part of a dAvellingdiouse appropriated to 
the women, as among the ancient Greeks. — 
2. Part of a Greek church in which the 
%voinen sit. 

Gynseolatry, Gyneolatry (jiii>e-oFa-tri), n. 
[Or, gyne, a woman, and latreia, worship.] 
Tiie extravagant adoration or worship of 
woman. J. it Loioell. 

Gynethusia (jin-e-thu'si-a). n. [Gv. gyne, a 
woman, and tfmsia, a sacrifice, an offering.] 
The sacrifice of women. [Ears.] 

Gyrational(ji'KVshon>al), a. Of, pertaining 
to, oi‘ characterized by gyration; as, gyra- 
tional movements, it A. Proctor, 

Gyrostat (ji'ro-stat), w. [Gr. gyros, a circle, 
and statikos, stationary.] A modification 
of the gyroscope devised to illustrate the 
dynamics of rotating rigid bodies. It con- 
sists essentially of afly-wdieel with a massive 
rim, fixed on the middle of an axis which (jan 
rotate on fine steel pivots inside a rigid case. 

Gyrus (ji'rns), n, pi. G3rri (ji'r!.) [L. gyrus, 
from Gr. gyros, a circle.] A gyre ; a circular 
turn ; a convolution : applied specifically in 
anat. to certain rounded ridges on the sur- 
face of the brain. 
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Habnable (hab'il-a-bl), a. [See Habila- 
MENT.J Capable of being clothed. ‘The 
whole habitable and habilable globe.' 
Carlyle. 

Habilatory (hab'il-a-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
to habiliments or clothing. ‘ The arcana of 
Mhilatory art.* Ld. Lytton. 

HacMet (hakTet), u. A mariue bird : pro- 
bably one of the shear-waters. Kingsley, 
Hacklog (haklog), n. A chopping-block. 
‘A kind of editorial /lacHoy on which . . . 
to chop straw.’ Carlyle. 
HadrosaurusCliad'r6-Ba-ru3),ii. [Gr./mdros, 
stout, bulky, and sauros, a lizard.] A fossil 
lizard of the order Dinosauria reaching the 
length of twenty-eight feet, having the 
teeth in several rows, and feeding on vege- 
table substances. 

Hsematocrya (he-ma-tok'ri-a), n. pi [Gr. 
haima, hairnatos, blood, and kryos, cold,] 
Prof. Owen’s name for the cold-blooded 
vertebrates, fishes, amphibians, and reptiles. 
Haematocryal (he-ma^ok'ri-al), a. In zool. 
pertaining or belonging to the Hsematocrya; 
cold-blooded. 

Hsematophilia, Haemophilia (lie'ma-to- 
fil-i-a, hoTOO-fll-i-a), n. [Gi, haima, hairnatos, 
blood, and phitos, loving. ] In pathoL a con- 
stitutional weakness manifested by a ten- 
dency to excessive bleeding from very slight 
injuries, or even spontaneously, the result 
often being death. In such persons a cut of 
the finger, a leech-bite, or the extraction of a 
tooth, may cause a flow of blood that proves 
quite uncoil trollable. 

Hsematotherma (he'ma-to-th6r"ma), n. pi, 
[Gr. haima, hairnatos, blood, and thermos, 
•warm.] Prof. Owen’s name for the warm- 
blooded vertebrates, which include the 
mammals and birds. 

Hsematothermal (he'ma-to-ther"mal), a. 
In zool pertaining or belonging to the 
Hsematotherma ; warm-blooded. 

Hagweed. (hag'’wed), n. A name for the 
common broom, in allusion to the popular 
superstition that hags or witches rode 
through the air on broom-sticks. 

; For awful coveys of terrible things . . . 

Oo /wxw^tfcf brocun-sticks, and leathern wings. 

Are hovering round, the hut. Bood, 

Hair-splitter (har'splifc-6r), n. One given 
to hair-splitting or making nice distinctions 
in reasoning. Be Qumcey, 

Half, n. [add.] A schoolboys’ term for a 
session, a contraction of ha^-year; the term 
between, vacations, Hughes. 


Half-baked (hiifbakt), a. Not thoroughly 
baked; hence, raw; inexperienced; silly. 

He treated his coiisin as a sort of harroless lunatic, 
and, as they say in Devon, httlf-baked. Ki7tgsley, 

Halfiingt (haniug), n. A halfpenny; the 
half of an old silver penny. ‘Not a silver 
penny, not a Sir W, Scott. 

Half-niast(haf mast), a The position when 
a liag is suspended not from the top of its 
staff or pole but about lialf-way down, 
usually as a mark of respect for the dead. 
Halfuess (hafnes), -n. The state of being 
lialf ; incompleteness; incomplete character. 
Emerson. 

Half-roxmd, n. [add.] fA hemisphere. 
‘I'his fair half-round, this ample azure sky. 
Prior. 

Half-timer (haftini-6r), n. A pupil at an 
elementary school "who attends only about 
half the normal time, being at work the re- 
mainder of the school-day. 

Half-truth (haf'troth), n, A proposition or 
statement only partially true, or that only 
conveys part of the truth. E. B. Browning. 
Halite (hal'it), n. [Gr. hals, salt, and lithos, 
stone.] Common salt when in the form of 
rock-salt. 

Halitherium (ha-li-the'ri-um), n. [Gr. 
hals, halos, the sea, and therion, a beast.] 
A fossil cetaceous animal of the order Sire- 
nia, closely allied to the dugongs or sea- 
cows, found in the tertiary system. 
Hall-mark, [add.] Hence, fig. any mark 
or stamp of genuineness or excellence. 
Hama (ha'ma), n. Same as Ama. 

Hamite (hanTit), n. A descendant of Haw, 
one of the sons of Noah; an Ethiopian; a 
negro. 

Hammer, n. [M.}— Hammer and tongs, 
a colloquial expression meaning with great 
noise, vigour, or violence; violently; vigor- 
ously. ‘ While you were pelting away 7iaw- 
mer and tongs.* JOicIcens, 

Hand-fiower Tree, n. Same as Cheiros- 
temon pilatanoides. See Chbirostemon. 
Handjar (hand'jiir), n. [Ar. khan-djar.'] 
A kind of dagger. ‘Armed with all the 
weapons of Palikari, handjar s and yata- 
ghans ’ Disraeli. 

Hand-list (hand'list), n. A concise list of 
things (as of books) for easy reference. 
Handshaking(hand'shak-ing), n. The shak- 
ing of hands in a friendly way. 

Handspring (handspring), n. A kind of 
somersault m which the performer touches 
the ground with the palms of his hands 
when his feet are raised in the air. 

Hanger, [add.] An elementary character 
traced by children in learning to write, often 
spoken of In conjunction with pot-hooks. 
Hanging-compass (hang'ing-kum-pas), n. 
See under Compass. 

Hanging-post (hang^ing-post), The post 
on which a door or gate is hung ox hinged. 
Hanging-wall (haug'ing-wfil), n. Inmining, 
the upper wall of an inclined vein; the rock 
which Iiangs over the lode. ITre. 

Hara-kiri (haT’a-ki'ri). Same as Earn- 
karH, 

Harateen (ha-ra-ten'). Same as Harrateen. 
Hard-bitten (hard'bit-h), a. [C'oinp. /««•- 
spoken.] Sharp-tongued. ‘A shrewd, Mrd- 
fen, choleric old fellow.’ Kingsley. 

Hare, [add.]— Hare and hounds, a g&me in 
which persons called ‘hares’ are chased by 
others called * hounds ' who start some time 
after them and try to overtake them, being 
guided by scraps of paper (‘scent’) let fall 
by the ‘ hares ’ : called also a paper-chase, 
Harman-beck t (Idir'man-bek), n. Same as 
Beck-harman. Sir W. Scott. 

Harshen (harsh'n), ut. l. To render harsh 
or hard and rough. Kingsle]/,—2. To render 
peevish, morose, or austere. 


Three years of prison might be s 
soured and harshmed spirit. 


excuse for a 
Bitigsley. 

Harvestry (liar'vest-ri), n. The act or 
operation of harvesting; that which is 
reaped and gathered in; crop. Sioinhurne. 
Hash, n. [add.']— To make a AasA, to cut or 
knock to pieces; to destroy or ruin. ^Bold 
Drake, the chief who made a fine hash of all 
the powers of Spain.’ R. H. Barham. 
Hateable (hat'a-hl), a. Same as Eatable. 
Carlyle. 

Hat-Stand, Hat-tree (hat'stand, haFtre), n. 
A stand for hanging hats on, 

Hatt (hat), 9i. Same s& Eatti-shefif, 
Having (having), a. Covetous; greedy. 

Martha, more lax on the subject of primotreniture. 
was .sorry to think that Jane was so ‘ havutp. 

' Qmge Bliot, 

Hawbuck (ha'buk), n. [Lit. hedge-buck, 


Tate, ffir, fat, fgU; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, mbve; 


tube, tub, bull; 


the haio^ being the same as haw- of haw- 
thorn.] An unmannerly lout; a clown. 
Hood- 

Hawkish (hak'ish), a. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling a hawk; rapacious; fierce, ‘Of 
temper most accipitral, hawkish, aquiline,' 
Carlyle. 

Hawm(hgm), v.i. To lounge; to loiter; to 
loaf. Tennyson. [Provincial English.] 
Hay, n, [add.]— To make hay, to throw thing.s 
into confusion; to scatter everything about 
in disorder. H. Kingsley. [Colloq.] 
Hay-asthma (ha'ast-ma), n. Same as Bay- 
fever. Southey. 

Hazard, [add.] In golf, a general term for 
a bunker or any other piece of bad ground. 
Hazel-grouse (hii'zel-groiis), n. Bonasa (or 
Bonasia) sylvestris, a kind of grouse oeeiir- 
riiig over a great part of continental Europe 
and Asia, inhabiting heaths, thickets, 
woods, <&c- 

Heap, n. [add.]— To strike all of a heap, 
to throw into bewilderment or perplexity; 
to confound; to surprise or astonish to an 
extreme degree. See Aheaf. 

Now was I again struck all of a heap. However, 
soon recollecting myself, ‘Sir,’ said 1, *I have not 
the presumption to hope such an honour 

Richardson. 

Heaped (hept), p. and a. Piled or raised 
into a heap,— Heapetf measure, quantity 
ascertained by heaping up the goods in the 
measure. Such measure is used for coals, 
potatoes, fruit, or other goods which can- 
not be conveniently sfrfe/ren, that is, made 
level with the top of the measure by passing 
a straight bar over it. 

■ Heart-certain (hiirt‘sCr-tan or hiirt's6r-tin), 
n. Thoroughly sure or certain. 

One felt heart-certain that he could not miss 
His quick-gone love. , Keats. 

Hearth-stead (hSrth'sted), n. Tlie place of 
the hearth. ‘His father’s hearth-stead.’ 
Soxithey. 

Heart-shake (hart'shak), n. A defect in 
timber characterized by cracks extending 
from the pith outwards. 

Heat, n. [add.] Sexual excitement ordc- 
.sire in animals. 

Hebdomadally (heb-domlui-al-li), adu. 
Ina hebdomadal manner; by the week; from 
week to week. Gontemp. Ree. 
Hecatontome (hek'a - ton - tom), [Gr, 
hekaton, a hundred, and tomos, a volume.] 
An aggregate of a hundred volumes. 

‘ Whole keeatmitomes of controversy.' 
Milton. [Bare.] 

Hectastyle (hek'ta-stil), a. An incon’ect 
form for Aea*a,st2/[e. Defoe. 

Hederate t (he‘de-rat), v.t. [L. hedera, ivy.] 
To adorn or crown with ivy. ‘Neither 
laureated nor /ifidera fed poet.’ Fuller. 
Hedge-Wine (hej'win), n. Poor, worthless, 
or very inferior wine. ‘ Homely cakes and 
harsh hedge-toine.’ Chapman. 

Hedonics (he-doniks), n. [See Hedonic.] 
That branch of ethics which treats of the 
doctrine of pleasure; the science of active 
or positive pleasure or enjoyment. 

HeelbaH (heVbgl), n. A composition for 
blackening the heels of shoes, and used also 
for taking impressions from engraved plates, 
monumental brasses, ifcc. ‘ A rubbing of a 
monumental brass done with heelhall upon 
white paper.’ Scotsman Newspaper. 
Heliograph, «. [add.] The name is often 
used for any of the instruments known as 
the heliostat (which see). 

Heliograph (he'li-o-graf), v.t. and i. To 
convey or communicate by means of a 
heliograph, heliostat, or similar instrument. 
Heliography. [add.] The method of com- 
municating to a distance by means of the 
heliograph or heliostat, that is, by the sun's 
rays reflected from mirrors. 

Heliogravure (he‘li-d-gra-vur), n. [Gr. 
helios, the sun, and Er. gravure, engraving,] 
1. A method of engraving by means of 
photography; photo-engraving.— 2. A print 
produced in tins way. 

Heliotropically (he'li-o-trop'Ik-al-Ii), adn 
In a heliotropic maimer; by turning to-ivards 
the sun or the light. Darwin, 

Helium (he'li-um), n. [Prom Gr. helios, the 
sun, from the bright yellow line of its spec- 
trum.] A recently discovered gaseous 
element, 2*18 times as heavy as hydrogen, 
but next to it the lightest element known, 
found in several somewhat rare minerals. 
Hellenism, n. [add.] The type of char- 
acter usually considered peculiar to the 
ancient Greeks or Hellenes, marked by love 
of intellectual and physical culture, and of 
the beautiful in art and nature. 
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Heloderma (he-lo-d6r^ma), n, [Gr. helos, a 
nail, a stud, a wart or knob, and derma, 
skin.J A Mexican genus of venoinouslizards, 
the only venomous lizards known. A speoi- 
nien of Oiie of the species, II. horridum. 


! Heloderma horrid inn. 

; was bi'oiight to the Zoological Gardens, 

London, in 1882, tuicl was then conclusively 
I; : proved to be venomous, having killed a 

guinea-pig in three minutes by its bite. All 
' its teeth are furnished with poison glands. 

!, H. korridum is about 3 feet long ; the body 

is rather thick and squat, and covered witli 
numerous rough scales. It forms burrows 
, under the roots of trees, is nocturnal in 

habits, and is said to feed on insects, worms, 
; niillipeds, &c. 

\ HemathermaKhe-ma-tber'mal), Per- 

■' taiuing or relating to the hematherms; 

i hajmatothemial. 

Hematophilia. See HiEMATOPHiiiA (in 
: Supp.). 

I Hemisplieroid (he-mi-sfer'oid), n. The 

lialf of a spheroid. 

i; Hemostatic (he-mo-stat'ik), n. [Gr. Mima, 

blood, and statikos, causing to stand.] Ee- 

lating or pertaining to stagnation of the 
blood ; causing stagnation of the blood. 
He2ieq,ueil (hen'e-ken), n. [Sp. ] A valuable 
fibre obtained from one or more specie.? 
of agave, cultivated more particularly in 
Yucatan, and also called Sisal hemp. 
Henotheism (hen'o-the-izm), n. [Gr. heis, 
hems, one, and fAeos, god,] The belief in 
or worship of one god or deity as supreme 
among other.?; the worship of a deity as 
pec iiliariy heloiiging to some people or tribe. 

If we must have a general name for the earliest 
t: form of religion among the Vedic Indians it can be 

neither Monotheism or Polytheism, but only AV«£)- 
theism. Max Mallei’. 

Henotic (he-iiot'ik), a. [Gr. /i(S7ios, one.] 
Tending to make one, to unite, or to recon- 
cile; harmonizing. Gladstone. 

Henpeck (hen'pek), The rule or govern- 
ment of a husband by his wife; henpecking. 

‘ Dying of heartbreak coupled mVa lienpeck.* 
Carlyle. [Hare.] 

Hepatologist (hep-a-tol'o-jist), n. One who 
is skilled in hepatology. 

Hepatology (hep-a-toTo-ji), 71, [Gv.Mpar, 
hepatos, the liver, logos, discourse.] The 
branch of medicine or physiology that deals 
with the liver. 

Hepatotomy ( hep - a -tot'o-mi ), n. [ Gr. 
AcjOttr, Aepaf the liver, and a cut- 

ting.! The operation of cutting into the 
■ liver.', 

Heptad (hep'tad), Ji. (Qv. heptas, heptados, 
a unity of seven, from hepta, seven.] In 
ehem. an atom whose equivalence is seven 
atoms of hydrogen, or which can be com- 
binedwith, substituted for, or replaced by 

Heroize (he'ro-Iz), v.t. To represent as 
heroic; to give the character of hero or 
demigod to. * Her oized forms of the god 
of the dead.’ Hncy. Brit. 

Heroum, Heroon (he-ro'um, he-ro^on), n. 
{Jj.herou‘m,Gir.heroon, SeeHEEO.] Among 
the ancient Greeks and Eomans a shrine or 
temple in memory of a hero. 

[Andromache] was supposed to have died at Per- 
gamus, where, in after years, a heroum was erected 
to her memory. Smith's Diet, of Bios. 

Herringer (her'ing-^r), n. A person en- 
gaged in herring-fishery. ‘Merchant skip- 
pers and herringers.' Kingsley. 
HeBperomis (hes-per-or'nis), n. [Gr. hes- 
peros, evening, the west, and 07'nis, a bird.] 
A fossil genus of swimming birds found in 
the chalk formation of Kansas; grebe-like 
birds about e feet long, with rudimentary 
or abortive wings, and having jaws armed 
with teeth, which are not set in sockets, 
but in a common groove. 
HostllOgeilUS(hes-tho'jen-us), a. IGr. estkes, 
clothing, VQotgeii, to produce.] In ornitliol. 
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covered with down when hatched, as the 
young of certain birds. 

Hetairism (lie-ti'rizm), n. Same as Ileta- 
rmn. Sir J. Lubbock. 

Heteroceroy (he'te-ro-aer"si), n. The cliar- 
acter of being heterocercal; inequality in 
the lobes of the tail in ilshes. 

HeterodOUt (he'te-ro-dont, (». [Gr. heteros, 
different, and odoiis, odontas, a tooth.] Hav- 
ing teeth differing among each other, as 
molar.?, incisors, <fec. : opposed to hmnodont. 
Hetercecious (he-te-re'shus), a. Pertaining 
to or characterized by hetercccism. 
Heteroscism (he-te-re'sizm), 7i. [Gr. heteros, 
different, and oikos, a house.] A condition 
characterized by a different state of develop- 
ment occurring in a parasitic organism as 
it changes its seat from one body or ‘host’ 
to another. 

Heterceoismal (}ie'te-re-siz"mal), cc. I’er- 
tainiiig to or characterized by hetera'cisrn. 
Heterogamy (he-te-rog'a-mi), n. TTie state 
or quality of being heterogamous; mediate 
or indirect fertilization of plants. 
Heterolo^ (he-te-rol'o-ji), n. [Gr, heteros, 
different, logos, relation, analogy.] In hiol 
want or absence of analogy between parts, 
resulting from their consisting of different 
elements, or of the same elements in differ- 
ent proportions; difference in structure 
from the type or normal form resulting 
from morbid action. 

HeteromorpMsm, 77. [add.] l. The state or 
quality of being heteromorphic; exi.stence 
under different forms at different stages of 
development. — 2. In hot. the property of 
having flowers differing from one another 
in the nature of their reproductive organs. 
Heteromorphy (he'te-ro-mor-fl), n. Same 
as Hete^'oinorpiiism. 

Heteronomous (he-te-ron'om-us), a. Per- 
taining or relating to heteronomy; .subject 
to the law of another. 

Heteronomy (he-te-roii'o-mi), n, [Gr. he- 
teros, different, and 7io7nos, a law.] Subor- 
dination or subjection to tlie law of another: 
opposed to autonomy, especially, in the 
Kantian iihilosophy, the being governed or 
guided by the laws or restrictions imposed 
on us by nature or by our appetites, passions, 
and desires, and not by reason. 

Heteronym (Iie''te-rd-iiim), 71 . [Gr. heteros, 
other, onoma, a name.] i. A word having 
the same spelling as another, but a different 
pronunciation and meaning ; as lead the 
verb and lead the metal.— 2. Another name 
for the same thing. 

Heteropliagous (he-te-rofa-gus), a. [Gr. 
hete7'os, other, phagem, to eat.] In ornithol. 
requiring to be fed by their parents, as the 
young of certain birds. 

Heterophemy (he-te-rof e-mi), 71 . [Gr. he- 
tei'os, different, andpAewi, to speak.] 1. The 
saying of one thing when another is meant; 
.specifically, a disordered or morbid mental 
condition which leads to the saying or writ- 
ing of one thing when another is meant— 
2. Mispronunciation. 

Heteroplastic <he'te-ro-plas"tiiv), a, [Gr. 
heteros. different, and plastikos, plastic, 
from ; lasso, to form.] Same as Heterolo- 
gous. ' 

Heterosporous (he-te-ros'po-rus), a. [Gr. 
heteros, different, sporos, seed. ] In hot. 
having spores of different kinds; having 
niicrospores and macrospores, or male and 
female spores. 

Heterotactous (he'te-ro-tak"tus), a. Per- 
taining to or characterized by heterotaxy, 
Heterotaxy (he‘te-ro-tak"si), 71 . [Gr. he- 
te7'os, different, and taxis, arrangement.] 
Arrangement different from that existing in 
a normal form or type ; confused, abnormal, 
or heterogeneous arrangement or struc- 
ture. 

Heterotopons (he-te-rot'o-pus), a. Per- 
taining to or characterized by heterotopy. 
Heterdtopy (he-te-rot'o-pi), n. [Gr. heteros, 
different, and topos, place.] Disarrange- 
ment in order or position; displacement; 
in Mol, abnormal position of an organ or 
structure. 

Hexateuch (heks'a-tuk), 71. [Gr. hex, six, 
and teuchos, a book.] The first six books of 
the Old Testament as forming one whole. 
Hey-go-mad (ha'g6-ma,d). A colloquial ex- 
pression implying an extreme degree, ab- 
sence of restraint, or the like. 

Away they go cluttering like Sterne. 

Hey-pass (hk'pns), mterj. An expression 
used by jugglers during the performance of 
their feats, and equivalent to change or 
disappear suddenly ; presto 1 MUto7i. 


Hiding (hiilTng), 71. A flogging, thrashing, 
or beating. [Colloq.] 

I wasn’t going to shed the beggar’s blood ; I was 
only going to give him a hioSingtot his impiitience. 

u Jleade. 

High, a. [add.]— High wine, the strong spirit 
obtained by the redistillatioa of tlie low 
wines, or a strong alcoholic product obtained 
by rectification. 

Higli-liorse (hi-hors), 71. See under HiaH. 
Hill-fever (hil'f e- v6r), 71. Sai n e as J ungle- 
feoer. 

Hind-leg (hindTeg), 71. One of the back or 
posterior legs of anything ; as, the hind-leg 
of a Iiorse, of a chair, or the like. 
Hinterland (hinTer-land), 71. [G., equiva- 
lent to E. hinder land.] A track of country 
lying inland from a coast region, especially 
applied to regions in Africa inland from 
coast districts belonging to European 
powers. 

Hippiatric (hip-pi-at'rik), a. [See next 
Hit.] Pertaining to veterinary surgery. 
Hippiatry (hipTi-at-ri), 71. [Gr. hi^^pos, a 
liorse, and iatros, a physician.] The art of 
curing diseases of the horse ; veterinary sur- 
: gery. 

Hireine (her'sin), a. [L. hirous, a goat.] 
Pertaining to or resembling a goat; having 
a strong, rank smell like a goat ; goatish. 
‘Goat-like in aspect, and very hireine in 
many of its habits.’ J. G. Wood. 

The landlady . . . pulled a hireine man or two 
liitlier, and pushed a hireine man or two thither, 
with tlie impassive comitenance of a housewife mov- 
ing' her furniture. C. Reade, 

Hirundine (hi-run'din), a, [L. hh'undo, a 
swallow.] Pertaining to or resembling a 
swallow. ‘Activity almost &npQr-hirit 7 i- 
dins,' Carlyle. 

Histrionicism (his-tri-on’i-sizm), n. His- 
trionic behaviour; theatrical manners or 
deportment; histrioiiism. W. Black. 
Hoarsen (hdrs'n), v.t. or i. To make or to 
grow hoarse. : ‘To hoa 7 'se 7 i my voice and 
roughen my character. ’ liiehai'dson. 
Hoggism (Iiog'izm), 71. Hoggislmess. 

In ho^ffism sunk 

I got with punch, alas! confounded drunk. 

I'yaleot. 

Ho^hood (hog'hbd), 71 . The state or con- 
dition of a hog. ‘Temporary conversion 
into beasthood and hogliood,' Carlyle. 
Holethnic (hol-eth'nik), a. Pertaiiiing or 
relating to a holethnos, or parent race. 
Ac(tde 7 ny. See next art. 

Holethiios (hol-eth'nos), 7i. [Gr, holes, en- 
tire, whole, and ethnos, nation.] A primi- 
tive or parent stock or race of people not yet 
divided into separate peoples or branches. 

It seems hard to avoid the conclusion that the vari- 
ous Aryan nations of historical times are, linguisti- 
cally speaking, descended from a single primitive 
tribe, conveniently termed the Aryan holethnos:, in 
contradistinction to its later representatives as 
marked off by such lines of distinction as are found 
between Hincloos and Greeks, and between the latter 
and Teutons or Celts. Academy. 

Holoblast(horo-bla8t),77. [Gr.holos, whole, 
entire, and blastos, a bud or germ.] JnzooL 
an ovum consisting entirely of germinal 
matter: as contradistinguished from SL7nero- 
blast (which see). 

Hoioplirastic (hol-q-frasTik), a. [Gr.holos, 
whole, pA7’£rs&, a phrase.] Inphilol having 
the effect or force of a phrase or sentence. 

Between the holophrastic gesture or uttered .sign, 
and the sentence which we can now substitute for it 
—for example, between the sign of beckoning and 
tiae equivalent sentence, ‘ I want you to come here’— 
lies the whole history of development of inflective 
speech. W, D, Whitney. 

Holosteric (hol-o-st^irik), a. [Gr. holos, 
whole, and stereos, solid.] Wholly solid ; 
specifically applied to barometers construc- 
ted wholly of solid materials, and so as to 
show the variations of atmospheric pressure 
without the intervention of liquids. The 
aneroid harometer is an example. 
Home-coming (hdm'kum-ing), 71. The act 
of coming home ; a coming to what is to 
be one's abode; festive celebration when a 
person comes home. 

Homethmst (horn 'thrust), 71 . A well- 
directed, effective, or telling thrust; an ac- 
tion or remark which seriously affects a 
rival or antagonist. 

The duke . , , a. home-ihrusL Disraeli. 

Homocercy (hd-mo-serisi), n. The state of 
being homocercal; equality or symmetry in 
the lobes of the tails of fishes. 

Homodont (hd' mo-dont), a. [Gr. ho 7 nos, 
same, odous, odontos, a tooth.] Having 
teeth all similar, as certain animals ; op- 
posed to 7i(Ste7’odo77f. P7 ’q/. EAwer. 
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Homogamy (ho-mog'a-mi), n, The state of 
being homoganious; fertilization in a plant 
wheii the stamens ami pistil of a herma- 
phrodite ihnver mature simultaneously, 
Homophonic (ho-mo-fon'ik), a. 1. Same as 
Ho7no2)homns.-~2. Specillcally, in inifsic, a 
term applied to a cowposition consisting of 
a principal theme or melody, with accom- 
panying parts merely serving to strengthou 
it: contradistinguished from yjoZyp/ionic 
(winch see), _ 

Homoplasmy (ho-md-plaz'mi), n. In uioi. 
the condition or quality of being lionio- 
plfisticj similarity in form or structure with 
riiiference of origin; resemblance not result- 
ing from descent from a common stock, but 
from the iiitiueuce of surrouiicling circum- 
stances. 

Homotaxial (ho-mo-tak'si-al), a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to homotaxy or homotaxis. 
Somotaxy (ho-md-tak'si), n. Same as Ho- 
motaxis. Evxlei/. 

Homotypic (ho-nid-tiplk), a. Pertaining to 
liomotypy; homotypal. 

Homotypy (ho-mot'i-pi), n. [Gr, homos, 
same, ti/pos, type.] In biol similarity of 
structure in two or more organs or parts of 
the same animal; serial homology. Otvem. 
Homuncule (ho-mung'kul), 71. Same as 
Homuncidus, 0. Jieade. 

Homy (ho'mi), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling home; homelike, [Hare.] 

J saw . . • plenty of our dear English ‘lady's 
smock' in the wet meadows near here, which looked 
y&cy hotny, Kingsley, 

Honey-badger (hua 1 -haj- 6 r), n, Same as 
Ratel. 

Honorarian (on-o-ra'ri-an), n. A student 
who takes a degree with university honours. 
Hoodlum (hbdTum), n. [Origin doubtful] 
A young, hectoring vagabond ; a lounging, 
good-for-nothing quarrelsome fellow; a 
rough; a rowdy. [United States slang.] 
Hopper (hopper), n, A hop-picker, Diekens. 
Horned-pout (hornd'pout), n. A Nortli 
. American fish. Called also Bull-head and 
Cat-jlsh. See Boll-head. 

Horrifleation (hor'ri-fi-ka"shon), 71. l. The 
act of horrifying; a state of being horrified. 
— 2 . Something that causes horror. 

As the old woman and lier miserable blue light 
went on before us, I could almost have tliought of 
Sir Bertrand or .some German horrijTimtions, 

Miss EdgerwoHh, 

Horse-su^ar (hors'shu-g^r), 7%. Sam© as 

liweet-lmf, 

Horsiiiess (hors'i-nes), 71, 1. The state or 
quality of being horsy; inclination to devote 
one's attention to horses and matters con- 
nected with them.— - 2 . Somethingpertaining 
to horses, as the smell of a stable or the 
like. 

It shall be all my study for one hour 
To rose and lavender niy /torsiness, 

Before 1 dare to glance upon your grace. 

TettnysoiU 

Hot-pot (hot'pot), n, In cookery, a dish 
consisting of small chops of neck of mutton, 
seasoned with pejjper and salt, and stewed 
in a deep dish between layers of sliced 
potatoes, Thackeray. 

House-boat, [add.] Boats constructed to 
serve as permanent dwellings are especially 
common in some parts of Asia, as on tin- 
Chinese rivers for instance. In England 


House-boat on the Thames, 

house-boats — consisting of a boat carrying 
a wooden house— are how common on the 
Thames, being used to give their owners 
and friends an outing on the water in the 
warmer season. 

House-carl (hous'karl'), 71. [A, Sax. hUs-carl 
—/ms, house, carl, a carl, a man.] In Anglo- 
Saxon times the name for the members of 
the body-guard of the kings and nobles. 
House-flag (hous^llag), n. The private flag 
of a shipping house or firm. C. Rumli. 



Houselessness (housTes-ues), n. The con- 
dition of being houseless. Dickens, 
Housemaid, [add.]-- /Jowssiauid'if laiee, an 
acute or clironic drop,sical effusion between 
the skin and the bursa or sac over the knee- 
pan, and so called because it was thought 
most common among housemaids who had 
mucii kneeling while scrubbing floors, &g. 
House-mate (hoiisTnat), n. One who lives 
in the same house with another; a fellow 
lodger or tenant. Carlyle, 

House-warm (hous''wariii), v.t. To give a 
house-warming, ‘Kesolved . . , to house- 
7 varm my Betty.* Pepys, 

Housty (hous'ti), 7 i, A sore throat. Einys- 
ley. [Provincial] 

Hoydenisli (hoi'den-isli), a. Same as Boi- 
(lenish. ‘ Too hoydenish and forward H, 
Kingsley. _ 

Huclc (link), n. The liip. Tennyson. [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Huckle-bone, n. [add.] One of the small 
metatarsal bones in the foot of a sheep and 
some other quadrupeds. ‘ The little square 
huccle-bone in the ancle place of the hinder 
iegge.’ J. Udall. 

Hulldng (liulk'ing), a. [P’rom hulk.] Large 
and clumsy of body; loutish; unwieldy. 

You are grown a large hulking fellow since I saw 
yovi last, Hemy Brooke. 

Bulky, [add.] Hulking; clumsy; loutish. 
I w.mt to go first and have a round with dxatkulky 
fellow who turned to challenge me. George Eliot, 

Humanist, [add.] The name is most com- 
monly aiiplied to one of those who took an 
active part in the revival and spread of 
classical learning in the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries, as part of 
the Eenaissance movement. 
Humanitarian, 7 L [add.] One who believes 
that man's duty is limited to the promotion 
of the welfare of the human race. 
Humanitarianism, 71. [add.] The doctrine 
of the humanitarians. 

Hinnanness Orn'inan-nes), oi. The state or 
quality of being human; humanity. K. B. 
Browning. 

Hummer, [add.] A humming-biriL 
Humorsomeness (hu'm 6 r-sum-iies or uhn §r- 
suni-nes), n. The state or quality of being 
liumorsome; capriciousness; petulance. 

I never blame a lady for her humorsomeness bo 
much as . . . 1 blame her mother. Richardson. 

Humph (luimf), mieiy. [Comp, the similar 
sounds /im, Atwi, htn.] An exclamation 
expressive of disbelief, doubt, dissatisfac- 
tion, or the like : sometimes used as a verb 
=to make such an exclamation. 

Humpy (hum'pi), n, [Australian word,] An 
Australian name for a rude hut or shelter 
of bark. 

Huon-pine (hu'oii-piri), 7 i. [Named after 
the river IJuon.] A species of large Tas- 
manian trees belonging to the genus Dacry- 
diiim (which see), 

Hyesos (hik'sos). See Shepherd Kings under 
Shepherd, 

Hydrsemia (in - dr© ' mi - a), n, [Gr. hydor, 
water, and haima, blood.] A stati of the 
blood in w^hicli the watery constiti ants are 
in, excess; anaamia, 

Hydria (hi'dri-a), n. [Gr., a water-pot, from 
hydur, water.} In ar- 
chml. a variety of an- 
cient Greek vase, with 
a roundish body, a nar- 
row neck, two handles 
projecting in a horizon- 
tal manner from the 
sides, and often a third 
upright one at the neck. 

Hydrogenous, a. [add,] 

Eornied or produced by 
water; specifically, in 
geol, a term applied to 
rocks formed by the 
action of water, in con- 
tradistinction to pyro- 
genous rocks, those formed by the action 
■ of 'tire. ", 

Hydrolysis (In-drolT-sis), 71. [Gr. hydor, 
water, lysis, a dissolving,] Chemical de- 
composition in which the decomposed sub- 
stance t-jikes up water in the process of 
decomposing. See quotation under next. 
Hydrolytic (lii-drC-litTk), a. Pertaining to, 
accompanied by, or inducing hydrolysis. 

All the fermentB c.ipable of being isolated from the 
tissues; and fluids of the body nse hydrMyiic: tiitit 
is, they all cause writer to be taken up by the sub- 
stance m winch they induce decomposiuon. 

W . . „ , Prof. Rtttherford. 

Hydromaniafhi-drO-maTii-a), 71. [Gr. kydor, 



Hydria. 


water, ami mania, madness.] A species of 
mehmcholia or mental disease under *the 
influence of which the sufferers are led to 
commit suicide by drowning. 
Hydromechauics (hiVlro-nie-kan'Tks), 71. 
The mechanics of tvater and fluids in gen- 
eral, a science which comprises three 
branches — hydrostatics, hydrodynamics, 
and hydraulics. Kiicy, Brit. 

Hydrophone (hi'dro-fon), 71. [Gr, hyd 6 i% 
water, and phone, voice.] An electrical 
apparatus, one part of which is sunk to a 
depth of 30 or 40 feet in the sea, and com- 
municates by tvires with the shores, in- 
tended to give warning of the approach of 
a torpedo-boat or other vessel, being made 
to act by the vibrations set up in the water 
by the propeller of the vessel. 
HydroQLuinone, Hydrokinone, (hi-dro- 
kwi'ndn, IiI-dro-kiTion), 71. See Kinohe. 
Hydrosoma (iii-dro-so'ma), 71. Same as Hy- 
drosQ 77 ie. 

Hydrosphere (hf dro-sfer), 71. [Gr. hydiir, 
Avater, and sphaira, sphere.] The water- 
spliere or envelope of the globe. See Litho- 
sphere. 

Hydrostatic, «. iadd.]~-Iiyd 7 'Qstatie bed, 
sEune as Wate 7 '-hed. (which see). 

Hydrozoal (In-dro-zo'al), a. Pertaining, re- 
lating to, or resemlding a liydrozoon or the 
Hydrozoa. H. A. KicJioison, 

Hyetology (hi-e-toVo-ji), 71. [Gr. hyetos, 
rEiin, and logos, a discourse.] That branch 
of meteorology which treats of all the phe- 
nomena connected Avithniin. 

Hyk-shos, Hyksos (hik'sho.s, hik'sos), n. 
See Shepherd Kings under Shepherd. 
Hylogenesis, Hylogeny (hl-Io-jen'e-sis, hi- 
loi'e-ni), 71 . [Gr. hyle, matter, and genesis, 
birth.] The origin of matter. 

Hylology (liMoTo-ji), n. [Gr. h 7 jle, matter, 
and logos, a discourse.] The doctrine or 
theory of matter as unorgEinixcd. Krauth. 
Hmenial (ht-mcTii-al), a. Pertaining to 
the hymeniiim of fungi. 

Hyperkinesis (hPpf;r-ki-nty'sis), 71. [Gr. 
hypei', oxer, and Imiesis, motion.] Abnor- 
nnil increase of musouiar movement; spas- 
modic action; spasm. 

Hyiierkmetic (hi'p^r-ki-neUlk), a, Relat- 
ing to or clmracterized by hyperkine.sis. 
Hs^ermetropia, Hypermetropy (hYpAr- 
me-tro^pi-a, hi-p 6 r-nietTo-pi), 71. [Gr. hypier, ; 
beyond, metroii, measure, dps, the eye.] 

A defect of a person’s eyesight consisting in 
the fact that the focus for all objects Ldls 
behind the retina so that they cannot be 
seen clearly; long, sightedness. It is cor- 
rected by the use of convex lenses. 
Hypermetropic (hTpt!r-me-trop-ik),u. Per- 
taining to or characterized by hyperme- . 
tropia. 

Hyperplasia (h 5 -pt;r-phVsi-a), 7 i. [Gv. hyper, 
over, jda.sis, a forming, from 2dassd, to form . ] 
In pathol. ail excessive growth of a part by 
multijdi cation of cells. 

Hyperpyrexia (hi'pfcfr-pi-rek"si-a), 71 . [Pre- 
fix hfjpor, and yij/reajia,] In pathol, an ex- 
cessive degree of fever. 

Hypersthenia (hi-per-sthcTii-a), 71. [Gr. 
hyper, over, stJmios, strength.] In 7 ned. a 
morbid condition characterized by extreme 
excitement of eiU the vital phenomeim. 
Hypersthenic, [add.] Relating to, char- 
acterized by, or producing over-excitement; 
stimulating; stimulated. 

Hyphal (In'fal), a. In hot. pertaining to 
hyphaj; of the nature of a hypha. 
Hyphomycetous (hffo-mi-se"tUB), a. Per- 
taining, relating to, or characteristic of the- 
Hypliomycetes or microscopic v^egetable- ■ 
moulds; a&, hy2)homycetous fungi. 
Hypuobate (hip'no-bflt), 7 i. [Gr. hyp 7 ios,. 
sleep, and bamd, to go.]. A sleeji- walker; a 
somnambulist, [Rare.] 

Hypocoristic {hi'p( 3 -Ud-ris"tik), a. [Gr. hy- 
pokoiisHkos—kypio, and ko 7 'e, girl, puppet, 
doll] Pertaining to mmies that have got 
a dimimitive or special form by way of en- 
dearment. Pro/. Rhys. 

Hypocotyl (In'po-kot-il), 71. See extract. 

With seedlings the stem wliich supports the cotyle- 
dons (i.t. the oig.ius wliicU represent the first le.tves). 
has been callecf by many botanists the ‘ hyxiocotyle- 
donous .stem but for brevity sake we AviU speak of 
it merely as the hypocotyl. Dm 'win. 

Hypocotyledonous Chrpo-kot-i-l^"don-us), 

a. In hot situated under or 8 U} 3 porting the 
cotyledons. Dar 7 ,vm.. 

Hypocotylous (hl-pd-kotll-us), a. Of or 
pertaining to the hypocotyl. Nature. 
H:^poderm, Hypoderma (hi'po-dcrm, bi- 
pd'Cl 6 r'raa), 71, [Gr. /qi/po, under, and dmna, 
tile skin.] In but those layers of tissue lying 


Mte, fitr, fat, fall; me, met, h 6 r; pine, pin; 
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HYPOITASTY 




under the epidermiB, and which serve to 
strengthen the epidermal tissue. 
HjiTOiiasty (hi-po-nas'ti), n. [Gr. hypo, 
under, and nastos, close-pressed, solid.] In 
bot increased growth along the lower sur- 
face of an organ or part of a plant, causing 
the part to bend upwards. JDarwhi. 
Hypostatization, Hs^ostasization (hi- 
pos''ta-ti-za"shon, h5-pos'ta-s!-za"shou), n. 
The act of hypostatiziug or state of being 
hypostatized ; attribution of substantial ex- 
istence to something. R D. Ardier-Hind. 
H3^Bibracliycephali (hip'.si-brak-i-sef'a- 
li), 7i,pl [Or. kypsos, height, brachys, short, 
and kephaU, the head.] In Hhn. those races 
of men characterized by high broad skulls, 
such as the Malayan inhabitants of Madura. 
Hypsodont (hip'so-dont), a. [Gr. hypsos, 
height, odous, odontos, a tooth.] Having an 
elevated crown; rising to some height above . 
the jaw: said of teeth. Prof, Flower, 
Hysterectomy (his-ter-ek'to-mi), n, [Gr. 
hyete^'a, the uterus, ek, out, tome, a cutting.] 
In 2 urg. the operation of cutting out or re- 
moving the uterus. 

Hysteresis (his.t6r-e'sis), n. [Or., from hys- 
ffjros, behind, late.] In physics, a delay or 
retardation in the happening of some pheno- 
menon; a lagging behind. 
Hysteromailia(his'ter-o-ma"in-a),n. 1. Hys- 
terical mania. 2. Kymphomania. 


latroohemical {i-a''tr6"kem"ik-al), a. {Or. 
iatros, a physician.] Pertaining to an old 
medical theory in which chemistry was taken 
to explain physiological or pathological phe- 
nomena. 

Jatrophysical (i-&'tr6-fiz"ik-al), a. [See 
above.] Pertaining to the old medical theory 
according to which physics or natural ijhilo- 
sophy served to explain physiological and 
other phenomena. 

IcemansMp (is'mau-ship), n. The special 
skill of an iceman; skill in surmounting the 
difficulties of ti’avelizng over ice, as in moun- 
tain climbing, &c. Proceed, R. Q. S, 

Ichthyolatry (ik-thi-ol'a-tri), n. [Gr. iehthys, 
a fish, and latreia, worship.] rish-worship; 
the worship of fish-shaped gods. Layard. 

Iclltliyomorpllic (ik'thi-6-mor"fik), a, [Gr. 
iehthys, Q, fish, morphe, shape.] Formed like 
a fish; as, the ickthyoinorphic gods of ancient 
Syria and Assyria. 

Ichtliyornifl (ik-tlii-orinis), n, [Gr. iehthys, 
a fish, and ornis, a bird:] A fossil genus of 
carnivorous and probably aquatic birds, one 
of the earliest known American forms. It 



Fig, T. Ickthyarnis di-fpar, restored, Fig. s. Right 
jaw, inner view; half natural size. 

is SO named from the vertebrae, which, even 
in the cervical region, have their articular 
faces biconcave as in fishes; It is also char- 
acterized by having teeth set in distinct 
sockets. Its wings are well developed, and 
the scapular arch and bones of the legs con- 
form closely to the true bird type. | 

Icoilic(i“kon'ik),a. [Qr, eiJmiikos, from eiJcGn, \ 
image,] 1. Pertaining to the likeness or por- 
trait of a person; portraying a person’s fea- 
tures,— 2. Pertaining to an icon or sacred 
:'^iinage.: . 

Iconomachy (i-ko-nom'ak-i), «. [Gr. ei/fcSn, 
an image, and mac/ie, a fight. ] A war against 
images ; hostility to images or pictures as 
objects of worship or reverence. 

Iconostasis (i-kon-os'ta-sis), n, [Gr, eikon, 
image, stasis, a standing.] A sort of screen 
or partition in Greek churches dividing the 
sanctuary or part where the altar is from the 
rest of the church, and having three doors. 


Idealist, n. [add.] One who idealizes; one 
who indulges" in flights of fancy or imagina- 
tion; avisionary. 

Idealogic (i-de'a-loj"ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to an idealogue, or to his theories or ideas. 
Ideat, Ideate <Pcle-at), n. In metdph, the 
correlative or obj'ect of an idea; the real or 
actual existence correlating with an idea. 
G. E, Le2ves, 

Identic, {add.']— Identic note, in diplo- 

macy, an official communication in terms 
agreed upon by two or more governments, 
eacli of w'hieli sends a copy to some power 
whom they wish to influence or warn. 
Ideogram (id^e-o-gram), n. Same as Ideo- 
graph, 

Ideopraxist (id'e-6-prak"sist), n. [Gr. idea, 
idea, ^yraxis, a doing.] One who puts ideas 
into practice; one who carries out ideal 
schemes. Carlyle, 

Idiograpll (idfl-a-graf), n. [Gr. idios, proper 
to one’s self, rndgrapho, to •write.] A mark, 
signature, or the like, peculiar to an indi- 
vidual; a private or trade mark. 
Idiographic (id"i-6-graf-ik), a. Pertaining 
to or consisting of an idiograph. 

Idiolatry (id-i-ol'a-tri), n. [Gr. idios, proper 
to one’s self, and latreia, worship.] Self- 
worship; extreme reverence for one’s self; 
excessive self-esteem. 

Idolify (i-dol'i-fi), lo.t. To make an idol or 
object of veneration of. ‘ If it had been the 
fate of Hobs thus to be idolified,* Southey . 
Igarape (i-ga-ra'pa), n. In Brazil, a natural 
navigable channel connecting one stream 
with another, or a side branch of a main 
stream, Proc. M.G.S. 

Ignorantism (ig'no-raut-izm), n, Same as 
Obscurantism. 

Ignorajltist (ig'no-rant-ist), n. Same as 
Obscjirant. 

Iliac (il'irak), a. [See Iliad.] Of or pertain- 
ing to ancient Ilium or to the Trojan war. 

' The JZiac cycle. ' Gladstone. 

Iliocaudal (il'i-d-ka"dal), ft. [Ilium, andL. 
cmida, tail.] Pertaining both to the ilium 
and the tail. 

Iliofemorar(iri-6-feni"o-ral), a. illium, 
i and L. femur, the thigh.] Pertaining alike 
I to the ilium and the femur or thigh-bone. 
IliOl-umbar (iri-6-Ium^'bar), a. Pertaining 
to the ilium and the lumbar region or loins. 
Illecebrationt (iries-e-bra"shon), n. [See 
ILLEOEBROCS.] The act of alluring or the 
state of being allured. ‘ Pleasant iilecebra- 
tions.' Tom Brown. 

Illusionahle ^il-lu'zhon-a-hl), a. Subject or 
liable to illusions. Academy. 

Imitahcy (im'i-tan-si), n. A tendency to 
imitate; imitation. 

The servile . • * of manldnd might be 

illustrated under the different figure, itself nothing 
original, of a flock of sheep. Carlyle, 

Immiine (im-mun'), a. [L, imnmnis, free, 
exempt. See Immunity.] Having im- 
munity; exempt; not liable to be affected 
with contagion; rendered proof against 
disease by a process of inoculation. See 
Antitoxic in Supp. 

iHimamze (im'mu-niz), v.t izrefc. & pp. m- 
immized; ppr. irmmmizing. To render 
immune; to make proof against poi.son, 
disease-germs, <fcc., received into the sys- 
tem. See above. 

Impaiie (im-paiT), V,t. To impanate. Bale. 
Impedaace (im-pe'dans), [From impede.] 
A certain resistance or obstruction to the 
passage of electricity through conductors in 
certain circumstances. 

Imperfectibllity (im'p6r-fek-ti-biT'i-ti), n. 
The state or condition of being imperfeet- 
ible or incapable of being made perfect. 
IinperfectiDle (im-p6r-fek'ti-bl), a. Inca- 
Ijable of being made perfect. 

Impertinence (im-p^r'ti-nen.s), v.t. To treat 
with impertinence, rudeness, or incivility. 
H, Walpole. [Bare.] 

Implacentalia (inTpla-sen-ta"li-a), n. pi 
The implacental or aplacental mammals. 
See Placentalia, Aplacental. 
Implemental (im-ple-inent'al), a. Of or 
pertaining to implements.; consisting of im- 
plements; characterized by the use of im- 
plements or tools; m, implemental 
remains of the river-drift period. 
Imploratory (im-pidr'a-to-ri), a. Earnestly 
imploring; entreating. ‘Thatlong exculpa- 
tory letter.' Carlyle. 
Implosion (im-plo'zhon), n. A sudden 
bur.sting inward : opposed to explosion. Sir 
Wyoille Thomson. 

Impoon (im-pdnO, a. A South African spe- 
cies of antelope (Cephalopus mergens). See 
Gephalopus. 


UTESOAPABLE 

Importune, v. t, [add.] To annoy ; to mo- 
lest ; to irritate. Gibbon. 

Impresario (im-pre.s-a'ri-o), n. [It.] One 
who organizes, manages, or conducts a com- 
pany of concert or opera performers. 
Impressionism (im-pre'shon-izm), n. The 
special views, methods, or processes of im> 
pressioiiists. 

Impressionist (im-pre'shon-ist), One 
who tries to present us with his own ini- 
pressionsof things; one who takes rapid ami 
sweeping views, laying little sfcre.ss on de- 
tails; esi>ecially, a painter who seeks to 
portray scenes or objects in their general 
effects, and as they first impress themselves, 
careleiss of truth in detail. Often used as 
an adjective; as, iiainters of the impt'es- 
sionist school. [Becent,] 

Impressionistic (im-pre^shon-is"tik), a. 
Belonging to or characteristic of impresrion- 
ism or impressionists. 

Impressionistically (im-pre' 8 hon-is"tik-al- 
li), adv. In an impressionistic manner. 
Inbread (in'brod), n. See under Baker. 
Inbreak (iu'brak), n. A sudden, violent 
inroad or incursion ; an irruption: opposed 
to outbreak. Carlyle. 

Inbreed (in'bred), v.i. To breed from ani- 
mals of the same parentage or otlierwiso 
closely related; to breed in-and-in. 

Inburst (in'b6rst), n. A bursting in from 
without; au irruption; an inbreak: opposed 
to outburst Carlyle. 

Incandescent, n. i&.M.]— Incandescent 
light, in elect, see Electric in Supp. 
Incarnate, a. [add.] [In, priv., and h. caro, 
caniis, flesh.] Hot in the flesh; divested of 
a body; disembodied. [Bare.] 

I fear nothiiifr . . . that devil carnate or zHcar- 
nate can fairly do against a virtue so established. 

Richardson. 

Incavo--rlli0vo(in-ka'v6-r§-li-a"vd), [It,i 
A style of art similar to cavo-rilievo. Galletl 
also Intaglio-rilextato. 

Incisiform (in-si'zi-form), a. Having the 
form of an incisor tooth ; often, having the 
form of the incisor teeth of rodents. Prof. 
Flower. 

Incitative (in-sit'a-tiv), n. What incites or 
provokes; a provocative; an incitant. 
Incredulous, a, [add.] fHot easy to be be- 
lieved; incredible. Shak. 

Incremate (in-kre'mat), v.t. Same as Cre- 
mate. 

Incubation, n, [add.] The act of sleeping 
for oracular dreams. 

This place was celebrated for the worship of .^s- 
culapius, in %vhase temple inetthaiion, i.e, sleeping 
for oracular dreams, was practised. E, B, Tylor. 

Indent (in-dentO, v.i. In com, to give an 
order for goods. 

Individualism, n. [add.] A system or 
condition in which each individual works 
for his own ends, in either social, political, 
or religious matters. 

Individualistic (in-di-vid'fi-al-is'Tik), a. Of. 
pertaining to, or characterized by individu- 
alism; caring supremely for one’s self. 
Prof. W. R, Smith. 

Indo-Chinese ( in - do - chi ' nez ), a. Per- 
taining to Indo-China, the south-eastern 
peninsula of Asia, or to its people or their 
languages. 

Induced (in-dust'), p. and a. Caused by iiir 
dnctum.—Fiduced current, in elect, one ex- 
cited by the presence of a primary current. 
— Induced fuagtietism, magnetism produced 
in soft iron when a magnet is held near, or 
a wire, through which a current is passing, 
is coiled round it. See Induction, Induc- 
tion-coil. 

Inebrious (in-e'bri-us), a. [add.] Causing 
drunkenness; intoxicating. ‘ With inebriom 
fumes distract our brains.’ Tom B)’own. 
Ineffectuality ( in - ef - fek'tii - al'a - ti ), 7i. 
Something ineffectual ; something powerless 
to produce the proper effect. ‘A vague 
aurora-borealis, and brilliant inc/ectwaZity.’ 
Carlyle. 

InelOijuence (in-e'ld-kwens), ?i. The state 
or quality of being ineloquent; want of elo- 
quence; habit of not speaking much. 

To US, as already hinted, the Abbot’s eloquence is 
Jess admirable than his ineioffuence, his great iuvaln- 
able talent of silence. Carlyle. 

Inequity (in-ek^vi-ti), n. [Prefix in, not, 
md equity,} Unfairness; injustice. 

Habitually, if we trace party feeling to its sources, 
we find onthebne side maintenance of and on the other 
opposition to some form of ineqtiity, E. Spencer. 

Inescapable (in-es-kap'a-bl), a. Not to he 
eluded or escaped ; inevitable. ‘Within the 
clutch of inescapable anguish. ’ George Fiiot. 
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BiexDaixsi'ble (in-ek-spans'i-bl), a. Inea^ 
pable ofbeiijgexpaiKlea, dilated, or diffused. 
Prof. TyiidaiL 

mexpectableCin-elc-spckt'a-bl), a. Not to be 
expected; not to be looked for. Bp. Hall. 
Inexpecrtant (in-ek-spekt'ant), a. Xot 
expecting; not waiting; not looking for. 
* Loverless and inexpectwtit of love/ Char- 
htte Bronte. 

Tnfjill n. An incursion; an inroad. 

CarlyU. 

Infancy, n. [add.] f Inexpressiveness; want 
of Utterance; inability to speak. 

So darkly do the Saxon Annals deliver their inean- 
injj with more than wonted Milton, 

Infaust (iu'fast), a. [L. wfaustus, un- 
lucky— in, not, faustiis, propitious.] Un- 
lucky ; ill-fated ; inauspicious. * An infaust 
and sinister augury.’ Lord Lytton. 
Infeloniotis (in-fe-ld'ni-ns), a. X ot feloni- 
ous ; not liable to legal punishment. 

The thought of that infdonients murder had always 
made her wince. George Eliot. 

Infiltration, n. [add, ] A method of fossil 
formation, in which the pores of an organic 
body are gradually filled with carbonate of 
lime or some other mineral so that the form 
and character are preserved. 

Infinitival (In-fln'it-i-val), a. In aram, of 
or belonging to the infinitive mood. 

To all verbs, then, from the Anglo-Saxon, to all 
based on the incorrupted, infinitival stems of Latin 
verbs of tJie first conjug’ation, and to all substantives, 
whencesoever sprung, we annex -able only. 

Fitzedward Hall. 

Infix (in'’flk8), n. A part of a word similar 
to a prefix or suffix, but inserted in the 
body of the word. Enoy. Brit 
Inflatable (iu-flat'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
inflated. Lartmi. 

Xnfiatlonist (in-fla'shon-ist), n. One who 
causes inflation or favours it; one who 
raises stocks or the like above their real 
value; in the United States, one who favours 
increased issues of paper-money. 
Informatory (in-form' a-to-ri), a. Full of 
information; conveying information; in- 
structive. 

Infructuous (in-fnik'tu-us), a. [L, infnic^ 
tuosus—iiif not, and fmetuosus^ fruitful. 
See Fruit.] Unfruitful ; not productive ; 
nsciess ; unprofitable. 

Infrustrable (in-frus'tra-bl), a. That can- 
not be frustrated. Newman Smyth. 
Infusorian (in-fu-sfiTi -an), n. A member of 
the Infusoria; as, a flagellate infusorian. 
H. A. Niokolson. 

Ingen0ration(in-ien'6r-a"shon), n. The act 
of ingenerating or producing within. 
Ingenue (ah-zhil-iiu), ?!. [Fr.] An ingenuous, 
artless, naive girl oryoung woman; a young 
lady who displays artless caadoiir or sim- 
plicity; used often of female parts in plays ; 
also, an actress who plays such parts. 
Ingesta (in- jes'ta), n. pi. [L. , things carried 
in. See Ingest. ] Substances absorbed of 
taken in by an organism; substances en- 
tering the alimentary canal; also, things 
taken into the mind, E. Spencer. 
Ink-berry (ingk'be-ri), n. The popular 
name of an elegant shrub (He;® found 

on the Atlantic coast of North America. It 
grows from 2 to 4 feet high, has slender and 
flexible steins, leathery, shining, evergreen 
leaves of a lanceolate form, and produces 
small black berries. 

Inkle (inkT), o.t. [See Inkling.] To guess ; 
to conjecture. [Colloq.] 

She turned as pale as death, , , . and she 

'i«Xr/«^what itwas. R. D.Blackmore. 

Inmeats (inUieta), n. pl. The viscera ; the 
entrails. [Rare.] 

Get thee gone, 

Or l shall try six Inches of my knife 

On thine own inmeats first. Sir H, Taylor. 

Inner {in'< 5 r), n. In rife practice, (a) that 

K V of a target immediately outside the 
’s-eye, inclosed by a ring vmying in 
breadth according to the distance fired 
from. Called also the Centre. (&) A shot 
striking that part of a target. 

Innervate (in-mSrvTit), v.t. pret. & pp. m- 
nei'vaUdi ppr. innermting. [From in and 
vierwe.] To supply nervous force or sensi- 
bility to; to set up nervous action in; to 
innerve. 

Innominables (in-nom'in-a-blz), n. pi. A 
hRmorous euphemism for trousers ; unmen- 
tionables; inexpressibles. 

The lower part of Ins dress represeirted innomin^ 
aMes and hose in one. Southey, 

Inosite (m*'o-sit), n. [Gr. is, inos, a nerve or 
fibre, amuscle.] In chem. a saccharine sub- 
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stance isomeric with glucose found in the 
nmsculai' substance of the heart, in the 
lungs, kidneys, &c., of oxen, and also m 
several plants. Its formula is C(5Hi2C6. 
In-patieat (in'pa-shent), n, A patient who 
is lodged and fed as well as treated in an 
hospital or infirmary. See Out-patient. 
Inrush (iuTush), n. A sudden rushing in; 
an irruption, ‘ The ceaseless inrush of new 
images.’ Kingsley. ‘The new inmsh of 
belief. ’ George Eliot. ' „ 

Insalivate (in-sal'i-vat), v.t. pret. & pp. in* 
salivated \ pgv. insalivating. [From in and 
T mfv wff.h siilivfi in eiitina. 


verse of sanitary ; not properly equipped 
with sanitary appliances. 

Insensiblist (in-sensfi-blist), n. One ni- 
senaihle to emotion or passion; one who is 
apathetic or who affects apathy. 

Mr. Meadows . . . since he commenced insen- 
siblisi, has never once dared to be pleased. 

Miss Burney. 

Insistant, Insistent (in-sist'ant, in-sist'- 
ent), a. [Ft. insistant, L. insistens, msts- 
tentis, ppr. of insisto. See Insist. ] Urgent ; 
pressing; persistent. ‘Against insistant 
and constant growing hurry and excite- 
ment.’ Gladstone. 

Insistantly, Insistently, (in-sist'ant-li, 
in-sist'ent-li), adv. In an insistant or in- 
sistent manner, 

Insolation (in-sol -a'shon), [add.] The 
state or condition of being heated by the 
sun ; warmth caused by the sun’s rays. 

The comparative calmness of the atmosphere, the 
clearness of the sky, the dryness of the air, and the 
strong which took place under these cir- 
cumstances. Ency.Brit. 

Insomnolence (in-som'no-lens), n. [From 
in, not, and somnolence.] Sleeplessness; 
insomnia. Southey. [Rare.] 
Inspectorate, [add.] A body of in- 
spectors or overseers. 

Inspectorial (in-spek-to'ri-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to an inspector; as, inspectorial powers. 
Intaglio-rilevato (in-taFy 6 -re-la-vii"t 5 ), n. 
[It:] Same as INCAYO-EILIEVO. 
Intemperant (in -tem^per-ant), n. One who 
is intemperate ; one who indulges in alco- 
holic liquors. Br.Bichardson. 
IntenaatiOU (in-tens-a^shon), 7 i. The act of 
intensifying; a higher pitch or degree. ‘Suc- 
cessive intensations of their ai't.’ Carlyle. 
Intensive (in-tens'iv), n. Something serv- 
ing to give force or emphasis; specifically, 
in ymw. an intensive particle, word, or 
phrase. 

Interact (in^t 6 r-akt), u.i. To act recipro- 
cally; to act on each other. Prof. Tyndall 
The two complexions, or two styles of mind— the 
perceptive class, and the practical finality class— are 
even in counterpoise, interacting' mutually. 

Emerson. 

Interbraebial<in-t 6 r-bra'ki-al), a. [L. inter, 
between, and brachium, the arm.] Situated 
between the arms or brachia. H. A. Nichol- 
. son. 

Interelavicle (ln-t 6 r-klav'i-kl), n. In zool 
a bone between the clavicles, or in front 
of the breast-bone in many vertebrates. 
Intercomplexity (in'tei’-kom-pIeks"i.ti), n. 
A mutual inyolvement or entanglement. 

/niercomyiexitieshad arisen between all complica- 
tions and interweavings of descent from three ori- 
ginal strands. De Quincey. 

Interconnect (in' ter-kon-nekt"), v.t. To 
connect or unite closely or intimately. ‘ So 
closely interconnected, and so mutually de- 
pemlont.' E. A. Nicholson. 
Interconnection (m't 6 r-kon-nek"shon), n. 
Tim state or condition of being intercon- 
nected; intimate or mutual connection. 

There are cases where two stars dissemble an in- 
terconnection which they really have, and other cases 
where tliey simulate an interconnection which they 
have not. De Quineey. 

Interest, [add.] A collective name for 
those interested in any particular business, 
measure, or the like; as, the landed mterest 
of the country; tho shipping interest of our 
principal ports. 

Interestedness (in't 6 r-est-ed-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being interested ; a re- 
gard for one’s own private views or profit. 

I might give them what degree of credit I pleased, 
and take them with abatement for Mr. Solmes's in- 
if I thought fit. Richardson. 

Interfemoral (lu-ter-fem'o-ral), a. [L, mter, 
between, and/emora, the thighs.] In zool 
situated between the thighs; extending be- 
tween the two hind-legs, as a membrane in 
many bats. Enoy. Brit. 


Fate, fkr, fat, fgll; me, met, h6r; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bpl 


Intermittence (in-ter-mit'eus), n. The act 
or state of intermitting; intermission. Prof. 
Tyndall 

Internity (in-tern'i-ti), n. The state or 
condition of being internal; inwardness. 
The interniiy of His ever-living light kindled up 
an externity of corporeal irradiation. Henry Brooke. 

Internment (in-tfirn'ment), n. The state 
or condition of being interned; confinement, 
as of prisoners of war, in the interior of a 
country. 

Interpolate (in-teripo-la-bl), a. Capable 
of being interpolated or inserted; suitable 
for interpolation. De Morgan. 

Interpolity (in-t^r-pol'i-ti), n. [Prefix inter, 
and polity. Intercourse of one city or 
country with another; interchange of citi- 
zenship. Lord Lytton. 

Interregal (in-ter-re'gal), a. [L. inter, be- 
tween, and rex, regis, a king. See Regal.] 
Existing or carried on between kings. Mot- 
ley. 

Interrelation (iii't 6 r-re-la'^shon), n. Mu- 
tual, reciprocal, or corresponding relation; 
correlation. Fitzedward Hall 
Intersidereal (in't 6 r.si-de"re-al), a. Situ- 
ated between or among the stars; as, inter- 
sidereal spacQ. 

Intertribal (in-ter-trib'al), a. Existing, 
earned on, or taking jilace between tribes; 
intertribal waYB, 

Intervocalic (in't 6 r-vd-kar'ik), a. [I^. inter, 
betw'een, vocalis, a vowel.] Placed between 
' vowels. ‘Initial and intervocalic sigma.' 
Amer. Jour, of Philology. 

Intextt (in'tekst), n. The substance or body 
of a book; the contents. 

I had a book ■vvivich iione 

Co’d reade the intext but my selfe alone. Herrick. 

Intima (in'ti-ma), n. [L. intimus, inmost.] 
In zool and hot. an inmost coat or mem- 
brane. 

Intolerability (in-toPdr-a-bil'T-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being intoleralde; un- 
hearableness; excessive badness. Poe. 
Intoxicable (in-toks'i-ka-bl), a. Capable of 
being intoxicated; cajiable of being highly 
elated in spirits. Roger North, 

Intoxicate, v.t. [add.] fTo poison. 

Meat, I say, and not poison. For the one doth in- 
toxicate and slay the eater, the other feedetli and 
nourisheth him. LaUmer. 

Intracellular (in-tra-seTu-ier), a. Existing 
or taking place within a cell. 

Intracerebral (in-tra-ser'e-brai), a. Within 
the cerebrum or brain. 

Intra-Mercurial (in'tra-m^r-kli"ri-al), a. 
Situated between Mercury and the sun : 
applied to the hypothetical planet Vulcan. 
Intransigent (in-tran'si-jent), «. [Fr. tn- 
transigeant, from L. in, not, and transigo, 
to transact, to come to a settlement.] Re- 
fusing to agree or come to an iinderstnnd- 
ing ; uncompromising ; irreconcilable : used 
especially of some extreme political party. 
See INTEANSIGENTES. 

Intransigent (in-tran'si-jent), n. [See 
above.] An irreconcilable person; espe- 
cially, one who refuses to agree to some 
political settlement. 

Intraparietal (iii'tra-pa-ri"et-al), a. [L. 
intra, and paries, parietis, a wall.] Situ- 
ated or liappening within walls or within an 
inclosure; shut out from public view ; hence, 
private ; as, mtraparietal executions, 
Intraterritorial (in'tra-ter-n-t 6 "ri-al), a. 
Situated or existing within a territory. 

Intra - urban (in - tra - 6 r ' ban), a. Within 
urban limits ; within the boundaries of a 
,,'City. ■ 

Introitus (in-trd'it-us), n. [L.] In the It 
Cath. Oh. same as Introit: See MASS. 
Introspectionist (in-tro-spelt'shon-ist), 

One given to introspection ; one who studies 
the operations of his own mind. J. Owen. 
Intuitionalist <in-tu-i'shon-al-ist), n. A 
believer in the doctrines of intuitionalism. 
Invectiveness (in-vek'tiv-nes), n. The 
quality of being invective or vituperative ; 
abusiveness. 

Some wonder at his invectiveness; I wonder more 
that he inveigheth so little. Fuller. 

Invinate (in-vin'at), a. [L. in, in, and vi- 
num, wine,] Embodied in wine. ‘Christ 
should be impanate and invinate,' Cratt- 
mev. ■ 

Involute, a. [add,] Twisted; involved; 
confusedly mingled. 

The style is so invohite that one cannot help fancy- 
ing it must be falsely constructed. Poe,. 

lodosis (i-o-do'sis), n. Same as lodism. 

Xrade (i-rii'de), n. [Turk, ] A decree or pro- 
clamation of the Sultan of Turkey, 
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Irid (i'rid), «. 1, A member of the natural 
order of endogenous plants Iridacea?.— 2.The 
circle round the pupil of the eye ; the iris. 
[Bare,] 

Many a sudden ray levelled from the trid under 
his well-charactered brow. Charlotte Bronte. 

Iron, [add.] In golf, a club made of iron 
with the head suited for * lofting ^ the ball, i 
Irreali2a‘ble'(ir-re'al-iz"a-bl), a. Incapable | 
of being realized or defined. * Incompre- 
hensible, irrealizahle. Charlotte Bronte. 
Irrecognition (ir'rek-og-ni"shonX n. The 
act of withholding recognition. Carlyle. 
Irredentist (ir-re-dent'iat), n. [It. irre- 
dentiata, one who cries out about Italia 
irredenta, unredeemed Italy— L. in, not, 
redemptus, redeemed.] A member of the 
Italian political party which would incor- 
porate in Italy all portions of territory 
mainly inhabited by Italian speakers (such 
as Trieste), but as yet * unredeemed being 
under foreign rule. 

Irreplaceable (ir-re-plas'a-bl), a. That 
cannot be replaced ; not admitting of any- 
thing or any person as a substitute. 
Irretention (ir-re-ten'shou), n. The state 
or quality of being irretentive ; want of re- 
taining power. 

¥roin irs'etention of memory ha [Kant] could not 
recollect the letters which composed his mime. 

£>e Qnincey. 

Irrisory (ir-rf zo-ri), a. [L. irrisorius. See 
IRRISION.] Addicted to laughing or sneer- 
ing at others. 

I wish that, even there, you had been less irrisory, 
less of a pleader, Landor. 

Isabelline (iz'a-bel-in), a. Of Isabel colour ; 
of a brownish-yellow. See Isabel. 

Isidinm (i-sid'i-um), 71 . ; pi, Isidia (i-sid'i-a). 
[Origin doubtful.] In hot, a name of certain 
outgrowths rising from the thalliis of lichens. 
Isobathy therm (i - so - bath'i - thCrm), n. 
[Or. woi’, equal, hathys, deep, therme, heat.] 

A line showing equal temperatures at 
different depths in the sea. Called also 
Xsothermohath, 

laodiametric (fs6-di-a-met"rik), a. [Or, 
isos, equal, ditmietros, diameter.] Having 
the diameters equal. 

Isogenous (i-soj'eu-us), a. [See next art] 
Of the same or similar origin. 

Isogeny (i-soj'e-ni), n. [Or. isos, equal, and 
root gen, to produce.] In hioL sameness or 
similarity of origin. 

Isolating (i'so-lat-ing), a. In pAtfo?. applied 
to that class of languages in which each 
word is a simple, uninfiected root; mono- 
syllabic. A.E,Sayce. 

Isomorph 0- so-morf), n. Anything ex- 
hibiting isomorphism ; an animal having 
the same form as another. 

Isomorphic (i-so-mor'fik), a. Pertaining 
to or showing isomorphism ; in zool. having 
the same general form or structure as 
another animal. 

Isonephelic (i's6-ne-fel"ik), a. [Cr. Lsos, 
equal, nepkele, cloud.] Showing an equal 
prevalence of clouds or cloudiness ; as, 
isonephclio lines, lines that show where a 
similar degree of cloudiness prevails on 
tiie earth’s surface. 

Isopolity (I-so-pol'i-ti), n. [G-r. isos, equal, 
and government, tvompolis, a city.] 

Equal rights of citizenship, as conferred by 
the people of one city on those of another, 

Niebuhr . . . establishes the principle th:it the census 
comprehended all the confederate cities which had 
the right of Milmafi, 

Isopy cnic (i-so-pik'nik), a, [Gr. isos, equal, 
pyknos, dense,] Equally dense; having or 
indicating an equal degree of density. 
Isoseismal, Isoseismic (i-so-sis'mal, i-s6- 
sls'mik), a. [Gr. isos, equal, and seismos, a 
shaking, an earthquake, from seio, to shake.] 
Showing an equal degree or amount of 
earthquake or seismal disturbance. 

It is generally possible after an earthquake to trace 
a zone of maximum disturbance, where the damage 
to the shaken country has been greatest. _ The line 
indicating this maximum is termed the meizoseismic 
curve, whilst lines along which the overthrow of 
objects may be regarded as practically the same are 
known as isoseismic ciwvQS. Ency. Brit. 

Itacism, Itaeist (e'ta-sizm, o'ta-sist), n. 
[Er. itacisme, itaciste.} See Etaoism, Eta- 
CLST, in Supp. 

I-Wis (i-wisO, adn. See "Wis, Ywrs. 

Ixtle (iks'tle), n. [Mexican.] A strong 
fibre of a yellowish-white colour, varying 
in length from 1 to 3 feet, obtained from 
Agave Mexicana, and largely exported from 
Tampico, whence often called -FaOTjpicoj?6re, 
The name is also given to fibre obtained 
from Bromelia sylvestns, a sort of pine-apple 
grown in Mexico. 


Jabot (zha-bo'), n. [Ex*.] A sort of frill or 
rufiie such as men formerly wore in the 
shirt-front. 

Jack-rabbit (jakrab-it), n. [For jackass- 
rabbit.] A name in America for hares with 
very long ears and legs. 

Jactitation, n. [add.] — Jactitation of mar- 
riage, in law, a suit having for it.s object to 
compel any one averring that he or she is 
married to another, to produce proof of the 
averment. If this is not done decree passes 
ordering the claimant , to keep perpetual 
silence on the subject. 

Jaculatores (jak'u-Ia-t6"rez), n. 2)1. [L. ja- 
culor, jaculatus, to throw the javelin.] See 
Darter. 

Jagua (jag'u-a), 7 i. Same as Inajd Palm, 
Japan -black ( ja-pan'blak), 7i. Same as 
Japan-lacquer. 

Japan-clover (ja-pan'kl5-v6r), ?i. A low 
aimiianeguminouaplant(Zje«2?ed<32a striata), 
a native of Eastern Asia, introduced in some 
unknown manner into the Southern States 
of ISTorth America before 1845, where it has 
spread with wonderful rapidity and is much 
used as fodder. 

Japanese, a. [aM.’]— Japanese silk, a dre.ss 
fabric having a linen warp and silken weft. 
Jar (jar).— 071 the jar, on the turn ; a little 
way open: a colloquial or vulgar form of 
ajar (which see). Dickens. 

Jargonist (jar'gon-iat), 71. One who uses a 
particular jargon or phi-aseology; one who 
repeats by rote popular phrases, professional 
slang, or the like. Miss Brnmey. 

Jarool (ja-rbr), ?i, A magnificent timber 
tree {Lagerstromia 7-eginm) common in the 
Indian peninsula and in Burmali. It yields 
a blood-red wood, which, though soft and 
open in the grain, is used for boat-building 
and for the knees of ships, on account of its 
great durability under water. 

Jedding - axe ( jed ' ing - aks ), n, A stone- 
mason's tool; a cavil (which see). 
Jeroboam (je-ro-bo'am), 7i. [Fanciful name 
taken from that of the Jewish king.] A large 
old-fashioned bottle or jar of peculiar shape 
and not of fixed capacity, used for wine or 
other liquor. Sir W. Scott, 

Jerry-builder (jeriri-hild-er), qi. [Origin 
doubtful.] A builder of unsubstantial cheap 
houses ; a person w'ho erects ill-built dwell- 
ings as a mere speculation. 

Jerry-built (jer'ri-bilt), a. Built cheaply 
and unsubstantially, as by a jerry-builder, 
Jestword (jest'werd), n. A person or thing 
that is the object of jests or ridicule; a butt 
for jests or laughter; a laughing-stock. 

* The jestword of a mocking band. ' Whittier. 
Jew's-apple (juz'ap-l), n. See Mad-apple. 
Jig, ut. [add.] To sing in jig time; to sing 
in the style of a jig. 

Jig off a tune at the tongue’s end, canary to it 
with your feet, humour it with turning up your eye- 
lids. Shtik, 

Jiggered (jig'erd), a. Suffering from the 
burrowing of the jigger or chigoe (see 
Chigoe). The word when used as a vulgar 
imprecation lias probably no reference to 
this meaning, being indeed practically 
meaningless. D£cA:en,s, 

Jig-saw (jig^aa),7X. A vertically reciprocating 
saw, moved by a vibrafcingleveror crankrod. 










Jinrikisha (jin-riki-sha), n. [J apanese— 
jin, man, ^nld, power, s/ia, carriage.] A small 
two-wheeled carriage, with an adjustable 


hood or cover, drawn by one or more men 
and accommodating generally two persons. 
It is used extensively in Japan, whence it 
has spread to some other countries. Often 
abbreviated colloquially to Rickshaw. 
Job’s-news (jobz'nuz), 72 , Evil tidings; bad 
news, such as Job’s servants brought him. 
Poverty escorts him ; from home there can nothing 
[ come except Jeb's-itcws. Carlyle. 

Job’s-post (jobz'pGst), n, A bearer of ill 
news; a messenger carrying evil tidings. 
Compare preceding. Carlyle. 

Jointless (joiut'les), a. Having no joint; 
hence, stiff; rigid. ^Jointless and immov- 
able.’ Richardson. 

Jokesmith ( jok'smith ), n. A professiomal 
joker; one who manufactures jokes. [Hare.] 

I feared to give occasion to tha jests of newspaper 
foA'esmiths, Bouihey. 

Joss (jos), n. [Chinese joss, a deity, cor- 
rupted from Pg. deos, from L. dexis, a god.] 
A Chinese idol. ‘Those pagan joshes.’ WoU 
cot. 

Joss-house (jos'hous), 71 . [See Joss.] A 
Chinese temple. 

Jovialize ( jo'vi-al-iz), i;. f. To make joviaU 
to cause to be merry or jolly. ‘ An activity 
that jomaZired us all.' Miss Bwrneii. 
Jovian ( jo' vi-an ), a. [See Jovial.] Of or 
pertaining to Jove, the chief divinity of the 
Eomans, or to the planet Jupiter. 

Jubate (jii'bat), a, [L. juba, a rnane.} 
Having a mane; having long hair forming a 
mane. 

Jubilate (jfi'bi-lat), V. i. [See Jubilate, 
Jubilation.] To rejoice; to exult; to tri- 
umph. ‘ Hope jubilating cries aloud.* Car- 
lyle. 

The hurrahs were yet ascending from our juiiilat- 
iitg lips. DeQtfiucey. 

Judgmatical (juj-matlk-al), a. [Formed in 
imitation of dogmatical. ] Showing good 
judgment; judicious; discreet. [Colloq.] 
Juglaudine (jug-IanMin), 71 . [From L. 
juglaxis, juglaiidis, the walnut.] A sub- 
stance contained in the juice expressed from 
the green shell of the wain ut {J uhlans regia). 
It is used as a remedy in cutaneous and 
scrofulous diseases, also for dyeing the hair 
black. 

Julienne (zhii-le-en), n. [Fr.] A kind of 
soup made with various herbs or vegetables 
cut in very small pieces. 

Jumble-beads (jum'bl-bedz), 71 . pi See 
Abrus. 

Juramentallyt (ju-ra-men'tal-li), adv. [L. 
jxcrayne7itum, an oath, from to swear.] 
With an oath. ‘ A promise, ju7^ame7iially 
confirmed.’ U7'quhai't. 

Jussieuau (jus-siTan), a. In hot applicid 
to the natural system of classifying plants 
originally promulgated by J ussieu, a French 
botanist, which superseded the artificial 
system of Liiimniis. 

Jussive (jns'iv), ». [From L. jussxcyn, an 
order, from jubeo, jussum, to order.] Per- 
taining to or having the effect of an order; 
expressive of command. ‘ Permissive or 
jussive.* Ency. Brit. 


Kabyle (Im-beF), 71. [Ar. k*hila, a league.} 
A person belonging to a race of Berbers in- 
habiting Algeria and Tunis. The Kabyles 
arp one of the chief indigenous peoples of 
Forth West Afi'ica, distinct from the Ethio- 
pic or black population, 

Kafir, [add.] An inhabitant of Kafiristan, 
a region of Afghanistan, on the southern 
slopes of the Hindu Kush. The Kafirs are 
akin to the Hindus. 

Kaimakau (Id-ma-kak), n. Same as Cai- 
inacain. 

Kainite (kan'it), n. [Gr. Mmoa, recent.] A 
mineral used as a manure, especially for its 
potash. It is a hydrous sulphate of potash 
and magnesia, and is found along with bed.s 
of I’ock-salt, especially in Germany and 
Ausstria. 

Kalrin (ki'rin), n. [Gr. kairos, the nick of 
time.] An alkaline drug in the form of a 
whitish powder used with marked effect in 
reducing fever. 

Kaka (ka'fca), 71 . [Maori name.] A parrot 
of Few Zealand {Nestor meridionalis or 
hypopoUus) of considerable size, and of a 
dusky coloui’, semi-nocturnal in habits, 
feeding on insects and larvxe, fruits, &c. 
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Kafeaterro (kak*a«fc(ru‘'ro), n. See DackyB' 
im 

Kak:emono (ka’ke-mo'no), n. A Japanese 
name f(»r a pietiire or decoration on paper 
or silk, mounted on a roller, and hung cm 
a wall like a map. 

ICalmuc, Kalmuck: (kal'miik), n. Same as 
Ccdmitc. 

Karaism (kiVra-wm), n. The doctriues or 
tfiiieta of the Karaites. See Kahaitb. 
KarKt See Kharki. 

Karma {kjir'ma), n. (Skr. fcanna, action, 
fate as the result of action.] 1. According to 
the teaching of Buddhism, the aggregate of 
the qualities of any sentient being at death, 
or the general result of the conduct of such 
being, considered as determining the nature 
and lot of the new sentient being that must 
take his place at death. Ehys 'jDavids.~-2. 
The doctrine of fate or necessity, among 
the theosophists, 

Kaross (ka-ros'), n. Same as Carosse. 
Karra want (ka]^a-w'an), n. Same as Cara- 
va7L Sterne. 

KAt, KllAt (kilt), n. The Arabic name of 
Gathaedulis. SeeCATHA. 

Kaza (ka'za), ?i. In tlie Turkish empire, a 
district or subdivision of a .sanjak. 

Kea (ke'a), n. [Maori name. ] A Kew Zea- 
land parrot (ivesfor ndtahilis), inhabiting 
the South Island, remarkable for the habit 
which it lias ac^uii’ed of attacking sheep, 
It settles oil their backs and digs into their 
fiesh with its powerful beak, thus killing 
considerable numbers. Otherwise it feeds 
on insects and larvse, fruits, &c. 
Keep-worthy (kep'w 6 r-rHi), a. Worthy of 
preservation. * Other keep - worthy docu- 
ments.' W, Taylor. 

Kelloch (kel'ok), a. A kind of small anchor. 
Lowell. 

Kemho (kem'bo), v.t. To place akimbo. 

‘ And he kemhoed his arms.’ Riehardson, 
Kempery (keiii'p 6 -ri), n. fSee Keiup.] Tlie 
act of fighting like a knight or champion; 
championship. Kingsley. 

Keno (ke'no), n. See Loro in Supp. 

Kenoais <ke-n 6 ''sia), it. [Or. ke7iosis, an 
emptying, from kenos, empty.] In tlwol 
the selMirnitation of himself by the Son of 
God in becoming incarnate. 

Kenotlo (ke-not'ik), a. Pertaining to the 
kenoais. : . 

K&Pi (kep'e), n. [Fr. kepz—origin unknown.] 
Originally a French military cap with a 
round flat top inclined towards the front, 
and a horizontal peak or visor: now applied 
to any similar cap. 

Keratitis (ke-ra-ti'tis), n. [From Gr. keras, 
keratos, horn, alluding to the homy ooniea.] 
Xn pathoL inliammatibn of the cornea of the 
eye. 

Kerite (ke'rife), n. [Gr. keros, wax.] A kind 
of artificial vulcanite in which the caout- 
chouc is replaced by asphaltum or tar, and 
this being combined with animal or vege- 
table oils is vulcanized by sulphur. 
Kottle-drura. [add.] [Keiile, that is the 
tea-kettle, and drum in sense of entertain- 
ment or party.] A tea-party held in the 
afternoon before dinner. [Fashionable 
slang.] 

Ketureea (ket-u-reu'), n. A kind of vehicle 
used in Jamaica. 

. Drove nie home in his a sort of sedan- 

chair with’ the front and sides knocked out, and 
: mownted on a gig body, Mif/t, Stroa. 

Khaki, Kliakee (fcaace), n. [Hind, khaki, 
dust-coloured, from khdk^ dust.] A kind of 
light-brown, drab, or dust-coloured mate- 
rial used for uniforms in India. 

Kharki (kil'ke), 71 . Same as Khaki, 
Khawaas (ka-was'), Same as Kavass. 
Kheu (ku), n. gee Black -VABJ fiSH Tree. 
Khidmutgar (kid-mut'gar), n. Same as 
Khitmiitgar. 

Kickable (Idka-bl). a. Capable or worthy 
of being kicked, 'A most unengaging, AiwA:- 
aftfe boy,’ George Eliot. 


Kiddy (kidd), n. In low slang, a genteel 
thief; one of the swelbmob. Byron. ^ 
Kiddy-pie (Idd'i-pi); w. A pie made of kid s 
or goat’s flesh. Kizigsley. ■ 

Kidney-liptt (kid'ni-lipt), a. Hare-lipped. 

Kidsman (kidz'man), n. In low slang, one 
who trains young thieves. Riekens. 
Kijang (ki'jang), n. A name of the muntjac. 
Killock (Idl'ok), 'u. See ICellook in Supp. 
Kimmerian (kim-me'ri-an), a. Same as 
Cimmeriazi. Gladstone. 

Kinchin (kin'cliin), n. [Comp. G. kindchen, 
dim. of kind, a child.] In tliieves’ slang, a 
name for a child. 

Kincoh (kin'kob), 01 . [Hind, IcimkMvab, 
kincab, brocade.] A kind of rich Indian 
brocade, often with gold thread inwoven. 

‘ Sandal-wood workboxes and kincob scarfs,’ 
Thackeray. [Anglo-Iiidiaii.] 
Kindergarten (kin'der-giir-tn), n. [G., lit. 
children-garden.] A kind of infants school, 
intermediate between the nursery and the 
primary school, in which play is combined 
with a certain iimoimt of educational train- 
ing, the latter being based especially on 
object-lessons. The name was given by the 
originator of the system, Friedrich Froebel. 
Kiaesodic (ki-ne-sodTk), a, [Gr. Idnesis, 
motion, and hodos, a way.] In anat, a term 
applied to the gray matter of the spinal 
cord as being capable of transmitting motor 
impressions. 

Kiaetoscope. [add.] A kind of improved 
zoetrope invented by Mr, Edison in which 
a series of successive views of a moving ob- 
ject or objects, obtained by instantaneous 
photography, are presented to the eye in 
very quick succession, so that they combine 
into one and give the effect of actual life and 
movement. 

Kiag-fisli. [add.] In the United States, a 
name applied to Mentieimis nebulosus, 
otherwise called Bermudas Whiting i also, 
to Cyhium regale, a fish somewhat resem- 
bling a mackerel. 

Kinology (ki-noro- ji ), n. [Gr. kineb, to move, 
and logos, discourse.] A name sometimes 
given to the branch of physics dealing with 
the laws of motion. . 

Kip (kip), 71. A house of ill fame. Goldsmith, 
[‘'^bmg.] 

Kismet (kis'met), n. [Ar. Idsmat] An 
Eastern term for fate or destiny. 

Kissee (kis-eO, n. A person who is kissed, 
in contradistinction to the kisser. Ld. Lyt- 
ton. 

Kitehendom (kich'en-dum), n. The domain 
or department of the kitchen. Temiyson. 
Kitcliener (kicli'en-er), n. 1 . A name for a 
kind of cooking stove with various conveni- 
ences compactly arranged.-— 2. A person em- 
ployed in a kitchen; a cook, Carlyle, 
Kitchen-pliysic (kich'en-fiz-ik), n. Good 
and nourishing food. [Jocular.] 

Well, after all kitchauphyside is the best nhy.sick. 
And the best doctors in tne worldjDoctor Diet, Doc- 
tor Quiet, and Doctor Merryman. Swift. 

Kittenhood (kit'n-hpd), n. The state of 
being a kitten. Southey. 

Kittenisll (kit'n-ish), a. Like a kitten or 
what pertains to a kitten; fond of playing. 

‘ Such a kitte7mh disposition in her.' Rich- 
ardson. 

Kleptomaniac (klep-to-ma'ni-ak), n. One 
who is affected with kleptomania. 

Klip-flsh. Same as Clipp>fish. 

Kloof (klbf), 71. [B, , a gap, a chasm.] In the 
Gape Colony and neighbouring settlements, 
a common name for a ravine or gully. 
Eneadingly (ned'ing-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of one who kneads, ‘With her hands, 
pressed kneadingly' Leigh Euzit. 
Kniokknackatory (nik-nak^a-to-ri), n. A 1 
collection of knicknacks, such as toys or i 
curiosities. ‘ A k7iickJc7iackatory or toy. 
shop,’ To7n Brown. [Bare,] i 

Knife, Knive (nif, niv), v.t. To stab with a : 
knife, [Low.] j 



Knipperkint (nip' 6 r-kin), 71 . A small mea- 
sure of drink; a nipperkiii. Tom. .D'Urfey. 
Knitting-cnpt (nitlng-kup), n. a cup of 
wine or other liquor handed ronmi after a 
couple were knit in the bands of matrimony, 
Ben Jonson. 

Knohkerrie (nob'ker-i), n. A kind of blud- 
geon or heavy weapon with a handle in nse 
among the Kafirs of South Africa. 

Knotted, [add.] In arch, knotted pillar, a 
pillar sometimes occurring in 
tlieBomanesque style, so called 
from being carved in such a 
way Wiat a thick knotted rope 
appears to form part of it. 
Kohl (kol), n. [Ar.] A black 
pigment or powder which in 
Egypt and other parts of Africa 
aiid the East is used as a cos- 
metic, the women blackening 
the edges of their eyelids both 
above and below with it to 
heighten their charms. IF, 
La 7 ie. 

Kookree (kb'kre), n. A short, 
broad-pointed, curved sword, 
with the edge on the concave 
curve, used by the Goorkhas 
of Northern India. 

Koorhash, Kourbash, Kor- 
bash. See KDRBASH. 
knotted Pillar. Koos-koos (kfis'kds), 71, Same 
as Oous-cous. 

Kopje (kop'ye or kop'j), 71 . £D., dim. of 
kop, head.] A.S. African Dutch name for a 
hill 

Kosher (kosh'^r), a. [Heb., lawful.] Not 
unclean or forbidden; clean; lawful; as, 
kosher meat. [U sed among the J e ws, ] 
Kritarchy (kri‘tar-ki), 71 . [Br. kiites, a judge, 
and m'che, rule.] The rule of the judges 
over the people of Israel. ‘ Samson, Jeph- 
thah, Gideon, and other heroes of the kH- 
tarchy.' Soiitlieg. , 

Krobylos (krd‘bi-los), 71 . [Gr.] A roll or 
knot formed in an ancient Greek way of 
dressing the hair. Knc?/. Brit 
Kryometer (kri-om'e-ter), n. [Gr. I-j’po.v, 
cold, 7 neti'on, a measure.] A form of ther- 
mometer used for measuring very low^ tem- 
peratures. 

Kudos (ku'dos), v.t. To bestow kudos on ; 
to glorify. ‘ Kudos'd egregiously in heathen 
Greek.’ Southey. [Bare.] 

Kukeri (kb‘k 6 -re), 71. Same as Kookree (in 
Supp.). 

Kiimmel (kim'l), n. [G. ?ciim7nel, caraway.] 
A liqueur made in Germany, Bussia, Am., 
flavoured with caraway seeds. 

Kurbash (kuribash), n. [Ar. Jctt7'hdj.} A 
heavy whip made of hippopotamus or 
rhinoceros hide, used in Egypt and other 
parts of Africa, and often applied to slaves 
or labourers. 

Kursaal (kbr'sul), 71. [G., lit. cure-hall— 

kur, cure, and saal, a hall] A public hall 
or room for the use of visitors in connection 
with many. German watering-places or 
health resorts. Booms for recreation, 
reading, &c., usually adjoin the kursaal. 
Kutch (kuch), 71 . Same as Cutch. 

Kvass (kvas), n, [Buss.] A sort of beer 
made in Bussia. 

Kyllx (Id'Iiks), 71, [Gr., a cup.] In class, 
antiq, a name for an elegant cup or vase, 
broad and shallow, usually with a short and 
slender stem and two nearly horizontal 
handles. 

Kymograpb (kymo-graf), n. [Gr. kyma, a 
wave, and grapho, to write.] An instru- 
ment by means of which variations in the 
pressure of the blood in some one of the 
vessels of a living animal can be measureii 
and graphically recorded, 

Kyriolexy (kFri-o-lek-si), 71. [Qr, kyrdolexia, 
from kyidos, governing, literal, and lexis, 
speech.] The use of literal as opposed to 
figurative expressions or of words in clear 
and definite senses. 
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OF 

NOTED NAMES IN FICTION, MYTHOLOGY 

LEGEND, Ac.; 

SERVING AS A KEY TO LITERARY ALLUSIONS. 


Aaron (aTon). A Moor in Sliakspere’s Titus 
Andronicus, a monster of wickedness, 
beloved by Tamora, queen of the Goths. 

Ab'aris. In Greek legend, a Scythian, a priest 
of Apollo, who gave him a golden arrow on 
which he could ride through the air, and 
by which he worked iiairacles. 

Abdiel (ab'di-el). A seraph in Milton’s 
Paradise host who withstood the revolt 
of Satan, ^faithful found among the faith- 
less, faithful only he 

Abes'sa, The impersonation of conventual 
life in Spenser’s Faerie Queeue. 

Abou Hassan (W6 has'an). A young man 
of Bagdad in the Arabian Nights, who 
is carried while asleep to the bed of the 
Caliph Haroun Alrasehid, and next morn- 
ing is persuaded that he really is the 

' caliph. 

Abh’a. In Prior’s Solomon, the chief favourite 
among Solomon’s wives. 

Ab'aalom and Achitophel (a-kit'o-fel). A 
satiric poembyBryden, in which Absalom 
represents the Duke of Monmouth and 
Achitophel the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

A 1 /solute. Sir Anthony, A hot-tempered 
and domiiieering but good-hearted and 
generous old geiitleraan, in Sheridan's 
comedy of The Eivals. His son, the gal- 
iant and spirited Captain Absolute, is in 
love with Lydia Languish, and has Bob 
Acres for his rival. In his wooing he 
passes himself off as a penniless ensign 
named Beverley. 

Abu'dah, A merchant in Hidley’s Tales of 
the Genii, almost driven distracted by an 
old hag that haunts him evei-y night. 

Achates (a-ka'tez). The faithful companion 
of iEneas in Virgil’s JEneid, proverbial as 
a type of stanchest friendship. 

Acheron (ak'e-ron). In classical fable, a 
river of the infernal regions (Hades). 

Atdiilles (a-kxllez). The chief Greek hero 
ill the siege of Troy as told in Homer’s 
Iliad, son of Peleiis aud the sea goddess 
Thetis, and leader of the Myrmidons. 
He slew Hector, but according to later 
writers was himself slain by Paris, who 
wounded him in the right heel, where 
alone he w^as vulnerable. His bosom 
friend was Patroclus, who was killed by 
Hector. See Ilium, Hector, &c. 

A;ois (a'sis). According to Ovid a Sicilian 
shepherd beloved by Galatea and killed 
by the Cyclops Polyphemus, who wished 
Galatea for himself. 

Acrasia (a-kra'si-a). A beautiful enchantress 
in Spenser’s Faerie (^ueene, typifying un- 
controlled indulgence in sensual pleasures. 

Acres (a'lrto), Bob. A blustering, swearing, 
but cowardly character in Sheridan’s 
comedy of The Rivals. He challenged 
Captain Absolute, but had no stomach for 
fighting. See Absolute. 

Actajon (ak-te’on). In classical niythol. a 
huntsman, who, having surprised Diana 
bathing, was turned by her into a stag 
and torn by his own dogs. 

Adah (a' da). Wife of Cain in Byron’s drama 
; Cain."'"'' 

Adam. An old servant in Shakspere’s As 
You Like It, who accompanies Orlando 
when driven from home. 


Adamastor (ad-a-mas'tor). The spirit of the 
Cape of Storms (Good Hope), described 
by Camoens in his poem the Lusiads, 

Adams, Parson Abraham. A country curate 
in Fielding’s Josejih Andrews: poor, pious, 
learned, absent-minded, and extremely 
, ignorant of the Avorld. 

Adar, Ninip, or liras (a'dar, nin'ip, o’ras). 
In Assyrian my thol. the warrior and chiim- 
pton of the gods. Originally a solar deity 
representative of the meridian sun. 


Admetus (ad-me'tus). A mythological king 
of Thessaly under whom, for a year, Apollo 
served as a shepherd. See Alcestis. 

Adonis (a-do'nis). In Greek mytliol. a beauti- 
tiful youth beloved by Venus and killed 
by a wild boar. The myths connected 
with Adonis are of Eastern origin, and he 
himself appears to be a personification of 
the sun. 


Adria'na. One of the two chief female char- 
acters in Shakspere’s Comedy Of Errors, 
wife of Aiitiplioliis of Ephesus, veiy sus- 
picious of her husband. 

JEgeus (e'jus). A legendary king of Athens, 
the father of Theseus. 

jEneas (e-ne'as). The hero of Virgil's poem 
the JSneid, a Trojan wamor, who came 
to Italy after the fall of Troy, having 
passed through various adventures by 
the way, and was regarded as the remote 
founder of Rome. He was said to be the 
son of Anohises and Venus. See also 
Dido. 

iSoIus (e'o-lus). God of the winds among 
the Greeks and Romans. ^ He kept the 
winds confined in a cave in the JEolian 
islands. 


JUscuIapius (es-ku-lii'pi-us). The god of 
medicine among the Greeks and Romans. 


Agamemnon (ag-a-mem'non). Leader of the 
Greeks in the war against Troy, after his 
return home slain by his wife Clytemnesfcra 
and her paramour Jilgisthus. His brother 
was Menelaus, his son Orestes, and his 
daughters Iphigenia and Electra. 

Aguecheek, Sir Andrew. A silly and ridi- 
culous character in Shakspere’s Twelfth 
Night, a crony of Sh’ Toby Belch. 

Ahriman, AhrimaneB (a'ri-nian, a-ri-ma'nez). 
The evil principle or deity in the religious 
system of Zoroaster. 

Aimwell, Viscount. In Farquliar’s comedy 
The Beaux’ Stratagem a gentleman who 
seeks the hand of Dorinda, daughter of 
Lady Bountiful. He and his friend Archer 
are the ‘beaux’, who carry on their 
schemes in disguise. 


fax (a'jaks). A Greek hero of the war 
against Troy, and of a tragedy by Sophocles, 
who became frenzied and killed himself 
when the armour of Achilles was awarded 
to Ulysses. 

iut and Anningait. A Greenland maiden 
and her lover in Dr. .Tohnsoii’s story of this 
ill The Rambler. 


Aladdin (a-lad'din). A well-known character 
in the Arabian Nights, son of a poor tailor 
in China. He gains possession of a magic 
ring and lamp, and thus has at his beck 
and call the Genii (Jinnee) who are at- 
tached to them as slaves. 
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Alas'co. An astrologer and poisoner in 
Scott’s Kenilworth, in the employment oi 
Leicester. 

Alas'nam. A prince in the Arabian Nights 
who possessed eight precious statues, but 
was led to seek for one still more precious,, 
and found it in the person of a pure ami 
beautiful woman. He got a magic mirror, 
which became dimmed when it reflected 
any damsel sullied with impurity. 

Alastor (a-las'tor). In Greek a name for an 
avenging deity, adopted by Shelley as that 
of the Spirit of Solitude in his poem 

. Alastor. 

A1 Borak. A celestial animal of wonderful 
form that carried Mohammed to the 
seventh heaven. 

Alceste (al-sesf). The misanthropic hero of 
Molik'e’a comedy Le Misanthrope. 

Alcestis (al-ses'tis). The heroine of a drama 
of Eui-ipides. She was the wife of Ad- 
metus, and gave herself up to death in his 
stead, but was brought back from the 
grave alive by Hercules. 

Alcides (absl'dez). A name of Hercules, given 
to him as a descendant of Alceeus. 

Alcinous (al-siu'o-us). In Homer’a Odyssey 
king of the Phseacians and father of Nau- 
sicaa, who hospitably entertains Ulysses. 

Alcmena (alk-me'na). The mother of Her- 
cules by Jupiter. See Amphitbyon. 

Alden, John. The lover of Priscilla, the 
Puritan maiden in Longfellow’s Courtship 
of Miles Standish. 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio. A character in 
Henry Carey’s burlesque Chronouhoton- 
thologo8(1734>, the name being humorously 
given by Sir Walter Scott to his friend and 
printer James Ballantyne. 

Aiec'to. In classical mythol. one of the 
three Furies. 

Alexander of the North. A name for Charles 
ZII. of Sweden. 

Ali Baba. The hero of the story of The 
Forty Thieves (in the _ Arabian Nights), 
whose treasure cave he is enabled to enter 
by overhearing their magic password 
*Or)en sesame’ (‘sesame ’ being the grain 

, of that name). His brother is Cassini 
Baba, his female slave Morgiana. 

Alice. The heroine of Meyerbeer’s opera 
Robert the Devil. — The heroine of 
Tennyson’s Miller’s Daughter. — -The 
heroine of Lewis Oan'oU's famous stories 
Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-glass. 

AKison. The young wife of a carpenter in 
The Miller’s Tale in Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. 

Alkorem'mi. The Palace of Vathek in Beck- 
ford’s Vathek— a place of delights of all 
kinds. 

Allen, Arabella. A young lady in Dickens’s 
Pickwick, married to Mr. Winkle, Her 
brother Ben Allen, an unsteady young man, 
was the bosom friend of Bob Sawyer. 

Allworthy, Mr. A country gentleman in 
Fielding’s Tom Jones, distinguished for 
benevolence, charity, rectitude, and mod- 
esty. He brings up .Tones, who turns out 
to he the natural son of liis sister. 
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Alrujiviva, Count (aLiim-ve'va). A noV)leiiKiii 
of some^vhat loose principle's who figures 
prominently iu Beaumarchais’s comedies 
The Barher of Seville and The Marriage of 
Figaro. See FlGAilo. 

Alnie'ria, See MouimiNG Bbidb. 

Alnascliar (al-nas'kar). A young riian in the 
Arabian Nights who lays out all liis money 
on a basket of glassware, and while dream- 
ing of the fortune he is to make in trade 
witli tiiis as a foundation, kicks it over, and 
thus ruins his hopes. 

Alonzo the Brave. The dead lover in M. G. 
Lewis’s ballad, who, when the lady 
(Iniogene) marries, appears at the bridal 
and ‘ bears her away to the grave’. 

Alp. The renegade in Byron’s Siege of 
Oorintli. 

Alpheus (abfe'us), A river-god of G-reek 
mythol. See Ahethusa. 

Alsatia (al-sa'shi-a). A popular name for- 
merly given to the district of Whitefriars 
in London, a sanctuary for debtors and 
law-breakers. It figures in Scott’s Fortunes 
of Nigel. 

A1 Sirat, In Mohammedan belief a bridge 
of incredible slenderness and sharpness, 
leading over the abyss of hell into para- 
dise, and which all must cross to get 
there. 

Al'tamont. The husband of Calista in Eowe’s 
Fair Penitent. 

Alton Locke. The hero of a novel so called, 
by Charles Kingsley. He is a tailor and a 
Chartist. 

Amadis de Gaul (am'a-dls de g.al). The hero 
of a famous romance of chivalry, supposed 
to have been originally written in Portu- 
gal, Gaui standing for Wales, and the 
romance belonging to those connected 
with King Arthur and his knights. His 
mistress was Oriaua. 

Amalthe'’u. A nymph of classic fable, with 
whose story is connected the cornucopia 
or horn of plenty. 

Amaryllis <am-a-riFis). A country girl in 
ancient pastoral poetry; hence, a rustic 
beauty in general. 

Amelia. The heroine of Fielding’s novel 
of same name, wife of the profligate Cap- 
tain Booth, and a most perfect specimen 
of wifehood. 

Am'iel. In Bryden’s Absalom and Aohitophel, 
meant for Sir Edward Seymour, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, 

Amina (a-rae'na). Heroine of the opera of La 
Sonnambiila, who walks in her sleep, and 
thus gets into an equivocal situation and 
is nearly severed from her lover Elvino. 

Ammon. An ancient Egyptian deity, re- 
garded by the Greeks and Homans as 
identical with Jupiter, represented with 
the head or horns of a ram. 

A'mory, Blanche. A young lady in Thack- 
eray’s novel Pendennis, good-looking, 
clever, and pretending to sentiment, bnfc 
shallow, selfish, and a vixen. She was at 
one time engaged to Pendennis, and also 
to Harry Foker, 

Araphion (&m-fi'on). A son of Zeus or 
Jupiter, at the sound of whose lyre the 
stones moved into their places so as to 
form the walls of Thebes in Greece. 

Amphitrite ([am-fi-trLte). A goddess of the 
sea, the wife of Poseidon. 

Amphitryon (am-flt'ri-on). In Greek mythol. 
ji fabulous king of Thebes, husband of 
Alcmena, who became mother of Hercules 
by Jupiter when he assumed Amphitryon’s 
form. Th ere fire c oni edies by Plautus an d 
Moliere on the incidents connected with 
this story. 

Anasta' sius. The hero and title of a novel by 
Thomas Hope (1819), professing to give the 
extraordinary expenences and adventures 
of a renegade Greek. 

Anchiaes (an-kFsez). The father of -lEneas 
by Venus. 

Ancient Mariner. Hero of a famous poem 

" by Coleridge, turning on the shooting of 
an albatross by the mariner. 

Andrews^ Joseph. A novel by Fielding, 
written to ridicule Hiehardson’s Pamela, 


and named after the hero, a virtuous foot- 
man who overcomes temptations. 

Androcles, Androclus (an'dro-klez, an'dro- 
klus). A runaway Homan slave who had 
exti’acted a thorn from a lion's paw. When 
he was doomed to fight in the arena Avith a 
lion it proved to be the same, and fawned 
upon him; so the slave Avas freed. 

Andromache (an-drom'a-ke). The Avife of 
Hector, a beautiful and touching figure m 
Homer’s Iliad. See Heciok, Ilium. 
Andromeda (an-drom'e-da). In Greek fable 
the fair daughter of an Ethiopian queen, 
exposed to a sea monster at the command 
of an oracle, but rescued by Perseus. 

Angelica (au-jel'i-ka). In Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso a princess of great beauty beloved 
by Orlando. 

Angelic Doctor. A name given to Thomas 
Aquinas (d. 12^4), a celebrated scholastic 
divine, author of the Summa Theologne. 
He was canonized by Pope John XXII. 

Angelina (an-je-li'na). In Goldsmith’s ballad 
Edwin and Angelina. 

Angelo (an'3*e-16). In Shakspere's Measure 
for Measure the hypocritical deputy of 
Vhicentio, Duke of Vienna, who, stringent 
in executing the law against others, yet 
violates it himself. 

Angiolina (an-jo-lS'naJ. Wife of the Doge in 
Byron's Marino Faliero. 

Anne, Sister. The sister of Fatima, Blue- 
beard's last wife, watches on a toAver for 
the arrival of her brothers to save her 
sis ter from the results of her fatal curiosity. 

Antseus (an-te'us). A giant invincible so 
long as he touched the earth, killed by 
Hercules, AVho held him up in the dir and 
then crushed him. 

Anteros (ant'e-ros). The god of mutual love 
in Greek mythol. who punished those that 
did not reciprocate love, 

Antigone (an-tig'o-ne). The heroine of 
Sophocles’s tragedy of this name, daughter 
of CEdipus, put to death by the tyrant 
Creon of Thebes for performing Avhat she 
deemed her duty in burying her brother 
Polynices, contrary to his orders. 

Antiph'oius. The name of the twin bro- 
thers, exactly resembling each other, avIio 
are the chief characters in Shakspere’s 
Comedy of Errors. 

Antiquary, See Oldbuok. 

Anto'nio. The name of the merchant in 
Shakspere's Merchant of Venice, hated by 
Shylock the Jew. 

Arm (a'nb). An ancient OhaldaBan and Semi- 
tic deity, Avorshipped as ‘ lord of heaven ’ 
and ‘ father of the universe’. 

Anuhis (a-nti'bis). The dog-shaped or dog- 
headed divinity of ancient Egypt. 

Aphrodite (af-rd-dPte). The Greek goddess 
identified by the Homans with Venus. 
She Avas of extreme beauty, and was com- 
monly fabled to have risen from the sea 
near the island of Cyprus. Hephsestus 
(Vulcan) was hei' husband, and she was 
attended by the Graces and Eros (Cupid 
or Amor), and often accompanied by doves. 
She had a notorious intrigue Avith Ares or 
Mars. 

Apis (a'pis). The sacred bull of ancient 
Egypt, worshipped as a symbol of the god 
Osiris, 

ApolTo, The Greek and Homan god of 
music and prophecy, the averter of dis- 
ease and suffering, oxlgiually a sun-god 
(his epithet Phoebus meaning radiant or 
beaming! He Avas a son of Zeus and La- 
tona, and brother of Artemis (Diana). 

Apollonius of Tyre, The hero of a tale 
which was very popular in the middle 
ages, and furnished the plot for Shak- 
spere’s Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 

Apoll'yon. King of the bottomless pit, intro- 
duced in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

A-postle of the English, St, Augustine. 
St. Denis. Day, October 9th, Gavk, 
St. Irenseus, St. Martin. Gentilu, St. Paul 
Day, Januaiw 26fch. Germany, St, Boniface. 
Day, June Bth. GatU, tJlfllas. Hungary, 
St. Anashisius. Day, January 22 nd, Mies 
(West), Bartolom^ de las Casas. Indies 
(Bast), St. Francis Xavier. Day, December 


3 rd, ireZand, St. Patrick. Day, March 17th. 
HoHh, St. Aiisgar. Piets, Niniau. 
Northern Piets, ^t. Golumha. Slavs, St 
Cyril. Day, February I4th. Tmiperance, 
leather Mathew. Wales, St. David, Day, 
March isfc. 

Arachne (a-rak'n5). In class, mythol. a 
maiden Avho, having surpassed Minerva 
in weaving, Avas changed by her into a 
spider. 

Archimago, Archimage (dr-ki-ma'go, Ur'- 
ki-maj). An enchanter in Spenser’s F<aeri 0 
Queene, a type of hypocrisy. 

Ares (aT-ez), The Greek god of war; identified 
Avitii the Homan Mars. 

Arethusa (a-re-thii'sa). One of the Nereids, 
changed by Artemis into a fountain near 
Syracuse, to free her from the pursuit of 
the river-god Alpheus, whose waters, 
however, fioAved under the sea from 
Greece to mingle with those of the nymph. 

Argo. In Greek legend the ship in which 
Jason and his companion heroes the Ar- 
gonauts sailed to bring back the golden 
fleece from Colchis at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Buxine. Jason obtained 
the fleece by the aid of Medea, daughter 
of the King of Colchis. See Jason, Medea. 

Argus. A creature of Greek mythol. sur- 
narned Panoptes, Avho had a hundred eyes 
and Avas ever Avatchful. 

Ariadne (a-ri-ad'ne). In Greek mythol. the 
daughter of Minos, king of Crete. She 
gave Theseus a clue of thread to guide 
him out of the labyrinth after killing the 
Minotaur. Theseus deserted her in the 
isle of Naxos, and she Avas commonly said 
to have been married by Bacchus. 

Ariel (aTi-el). A spirit of JeAvish and middle, 
age fable, adopted by Shakspere in The 
Tempest, and also by Pope in his Hape of 
the Lock. 

Arion (a-ri'on). An ancient Greek poet and 
musician (ab. 62& B.G.), fabled to have been 
flung into the sea by sailors, Avho coA'eted 
his treasures, but to have been carried 
safe to land by a dolphin. 

Arrriado (ar-nnVdd). A vain bombastic 
Spaniard in Shakspere’s Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. ^ 

Arniida Cdr-me’da). A beautiful and seduc- 
tive enchantress in Tiusso’s Jern-salem 
Delivered, w'ho allures the hero Eiimldo 
into her delightful palace and garden, 
Avhere for a time he forgets his high call- 
ing as a crusader. 

Arnold, The hero of Byron’s iinflnishetl 
drama, The Deformed Transformed, 

Ai'^tegal. A character in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, typifying justice. 

Ar'temis. The Greek goddess identified by 
the Homans Avith Diana. 

Arfcful Dodger, The. A youthful pickpocket 
in Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 

Arthur. A British king at the time of the 
settlement of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. 
Nothing is really known of him, but he ; 
has become the centre of a vast upgrowth 
of legend or fable, especially in regard to 
the exploits of his knights of the Hound 
Table. 

Arviragus (dr-viria-gus). See GuiDEiiius, 

Asca'nius. In Virgil’s iEneid the son of 
JSneas and his Avife Creusa. 

As'gard, In Scand. mythol. the abode of 
the gods, rising above Midgard, that is, ifiie 
earth. 

Ashfleld, Farmer, and his AVife. See Geundat 
(M rs.). 

Ashton, Lucy. The heroine of Scott’s novel 
The Bride of Lammermoor, laving and 
loved ])y Edgar HavensAvood. Married 
against her inclination to Frank Hayston 
of BucklaAv, she goes mad on her marriage 
night. 

Ashtoreth (aslFto-reth). The principal fe- 
male divinity of the Phamicians, goddess 
of the moon ; same as Astarte (which see). 

Asmodeus (as-moTle-us or as-nid-d§'us). An 
evil spirit of the ancient Jews mentioned 
in the book of Tobit. and introduced byLe 
Sage in his Diable Boiteux, or Devil oa 
Two Sticks. 
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Aspa'fsia. The unfortunate heroine of Ben u- 
monfc and Flefcoher's The Maid’s Tragedy. 

A^3ui’. The national god of the ancient 
Assyrians, the king of the gods, and ruler 
over heaven and earth. 

Adarte (aS’thr'te). A Phoemeian goddess 
equivalent to the Ashtaroth of the He- 
brews. She in some respects corresponded 
with the Greek Aphrodite or Eoman Venus. 

Astorpho. A generous, though boastful 
knight, in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 

Astrai'a. In class, niythol. goddess of 
justice, the last of the deities to leave the 
earth at the close of the golden age. 

As'tvagou. A philosopher and physician in 
Davenant’s Gondibert, an unlinished tale. 

As'trophel. Spenser’s name for Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

AfcalauTa. A famous huntress of Greek 
inythoi. who agreed to marry anyone who 
could outstrip hei' in running, the conse- 
quence of failure being death to the 
wooer. She was vani:|iiished by a wooer 
(Hippomenes) who dropped successively 
three golden apples 'as he ran, and thus 
led her to stop and pick tliein up. 

Ate (a'td). A Greek goddess of hatred, 
crime, and retribution, 

Athelstane (ath^el-stan). The sluggish Saxon 
thane of royal lineage in Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
a somewhat backward I’ival of the hero. 

Athene, Athena (a-the'ne, a-the'na). The 
Greek goddess of wisdom, usually identi- 
fied with the Boinan Miuerva, and also 
called Pallas or Pallas Athene. 

Atlan'fcis. A large island believed by the 
ancients to have existed in the Atlantic 
westward of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Bacon has left an allegorical fragment, 
Tiie New Atlantis, in which he represents 
himself as haying been wrecked on such 
an island, and having found there an ideal 
community. 

Atlas. In Greek mythol. a Titan compelled 
to support the vault of heaven. 

Atosaa. Pope's name for Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough. 

Atreus (at’rus). In Greek mythol. the 
father of Agamemnon and Menelaus, ivho 
are hence called Atridte (a-trPdS). See 
Thyestes. 

At'ropos. One of the three Fates among 
the Greeks : it was she who cut the thread 
of life. The others were Clotho and 
Lacliesis, 

Auburn (n'bcrn). The name of the "deserted 
village’ of Goldsmith's poem of this name. 
See Desertep Village. 

Audrey (9<'dri). A country wench in Sliak- 
spere’s As You Like It. 

Aurora (jpi’ob’a). In Homan mythol. the 
goddess of the dawn, in Greek called Eos. 
See Tmonus. 

Auster. God of the south-west wind. 

Autolycus (g.-ton-kus), A roguish pedlar 
in Shakspete's Winter^s Tale. TJie name 
originally belongs to a I’obber in Greek 
fable. 

Av^alon, AviFion. A sort of fairyland or 
elysium mentioned in connection with the 
legends of King Ai'tliur, 

Av'euel, The White Lady of. A supernatural 
being connected with the family of that 
name in Scott’s novels of The Monastery 
and The Abbot. 

AveFnuB, A name for the lower world 
among the Humans, originally given to a 
gloomy lake about 9 miles west of Naples, 
regarded as the entrance to the lower 
regions. 

Ayacano'ra. The half-Indian bride of Amyas 
Leigh in C. Kingsley’s Westward Hoi 

Aylmer, Sir Hobert. The cruel father, who 
with his wife, dooms their only child to 
death by refusing to allow her to marry 
below their rank in Tennyson’s Aylmer’s 
Field. 

A2’raeL The angel of death in Jewish and 
■'Mohammedan mythology. 


Baal. See in Diet. 

Bab, Lady. A female servant in Towniey's 
farce, High Life Below Stairs. 

Bacchus (bak'us). The Greek and Homan god 
of wine, son of Zeus (Jupiter) and Semele, 
ill Greek commonly called Dionysus, 

Backbite, Sir Benjamin. A spiteful scandal- 
monger in Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 

Bagstock, Major. A purple-faced, pom- 
pous, and irascible retired officer in 
Dickens’s Dombey and Son, always swag- 
gering and boasting about himself as 
‘ Joey B ‘ Old Joe B (fee, 

Bailey. A diminutive lad in Dickens’s 
Martin CliiizMewit, who, aftei* becoming 
‘ tiger ’ to Montague Tigg, poses as a wide- 
awake and rather sporting character. 

Balafrd, Le (le bli-Iit-fra). Ludovic Lesly, a 
Scottish archer under Louis XI, in Scott’s 
novel Quentin Durwarcl, uncle of the hero. 

Balan, brother of Balin. Two valiant knights 
of King Arthur who slew each other. 

Baldassarre (bal-diis-sar'ra). A character in 
George Eliot’s Eomola, father by adoption 
of Tito Melema. 

Balder, Baldur. A Scand. deity, the son 
of Odin and Frigga, beautiful, wise, anii- 
abie, and lieloved of all the gods; slain 
through the guile of the evil god Loki. 

BaFderstone, Caleb. A devoted but ridi- 
culous old domestic in Scott’s Bride of 
Lammermopr, who thinks it his duty by 
all shifts to uphold the dignity of the 
family in the direst scarcity of all exter- 
nal aids to assist him. 

Balfour (bal-f or') of Burley . A leader of tlie 
Covenanters in Scott’s Old Mortality, a 
gloomy and fanatical character, 

Baliverso, The basest knight in the Sara- 
cen army, in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 

Balkis. The Arabian name said to be that 
of the Queen of Sheba. 

Baiiquo, bangffiwd, A thane in Sliakspere’s 
Macbeth, whom Macbeth causes to be 
mm'dered, and whose ghost haunts him. 

Barab'bas. A Jew in Marlowe’s play The 
Jew of Malta, a monster of wickedness. 

Barata'ria. In Cervantes’s romance of Don 
Qui.xote, the so-called island of which 
Sancho Panza believes himself to he ap- 
pointed governor. 

Bard of Avon— Shakspere of Ayrshire, 
Burns of Hope, Campbell (Pleasures of 
Hope) of Memory, llogers (Pleasures of 
Memory);— of Olney, Cowper (from his 
residence) of Twickenham, Pope, 

Bar^dell, Mrs. Mr. Pickwick's landlady in 
Dickens’s Pickwick Paper.s, who gets dam- 
ages against Mr. Piclavick in a trumped- 
up case of breach of promise of marriage. 

Bar'dolph. The red-nosed follower of Fal- 
staff in Shak.spere’s Merry Wives and 
Henry IV.— a swaggering, drunken, but 
amusing rascal. 

Barkis. A carrier in Dickens’s David Cop- 
perfield, who marries David’s old nurse 
Peggotty, expressing his proposal to do so 
by the words, ' Barkis is willm”, 

Barmecide (bilr'me-sid). In the Arabian 
Nights a prince of the Barmecide family, 
who pretended to treat a beggar named 
Shacabac to a sumptuous feast, pressing 
him to eat, though no dishes were on the 
table. * ^ 

BaFnahy, Widow. Vulgar heroine of a 
novel by Mrs. Trollope, so named. 

Barnacle. I'he name of a family in Dickens’s 
Little Dorrit, a satire upon the way in 
which noble families formerly monopolized 
offices in the public service. See Titb 
Barnacle- 

Barnwell, George. The hero of a tragedy 
by Liilo (1730), a London apprentice who 
is led by a base woman to rob his master, 
and then to rob and murder his uncle, and 
is betrayed by her to the scaffold. 

Basil, the Blacksmith. The father of Gabriel, 
lover of Evangeline (which see). 

Ba.ssa'nio, The lover of Portia in Shak- 
spere’s Merchant of Venice. See PoMTA, 

Bates, Charley. A merry young pickpocket 
in Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 


Baucis and I'hilemon (ba'sis, ft-U?iuon). An 
aged aiul affectionate couple, who, having 
hospitably entertained the gods Jupiter 
and Mercury, had their humble abode 
changed into a splendid temple; while 
they themselves, in response to their wish 
that they might die together, were changed 
into two trees. 

Bayes (baz). The chief character in Buck- 
ingham’s burlesque The Eehearsal (IGfl), 
intended as a caricature of Dryden, who 
was then poet-laureate. 

Beatrice (be’a-tria, It. ba-a-tre'cha). A young 
lady beloved by Dante, and celebrated in 
his Divine Comedy. Also the heroine of 
Shakspere’s Much Ado About Nothing. 

Beau Tibbs. A vain, foppish, hai’d-up 
character in Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
IVorM. His wife is a slattern and would- 
be tine lady. 

Beauty, Queen of. Wife of BedredUn 
Hassiin in the Arabian Nights. A late 
Dueliei-s of Somerset, when Lady Seymour, 
presided at the famous tournament at 
Eg'linton Castle under that name. 

Beauty and the Beast. An old fairy tale 
which illustrates the triumph of love over 
externals. 

Bede, Adam (bed). The hero of a novel by 
George Eliot, a manly and straightforward 
artisan, in love with Hetty Sorrel, who is 
seduced by the young squire Arthur 
Doiinithonie. He marries Dinah Blorria, 
a Methodist preacher. 

BedTvere, Sir. One of King Arthur’s knights, 
the last who reniiiined to him at his death, 
and Avho threw his famous sword Excali- 
bur into the mere, as described in Tenny- 
son’s Morte d’Arthur. 

Bedreddin Hassan. A prince in the Arabian 
Nights, wlio lived for a time as a pastry- 
cook, but was discovered by his way of 
making tarts, and married to the Queen of 
Beauty. 

Bel, The ‘first-bora of the gods* of Baby- 
lonian mythology, MuMii ‘ the lord of the 
lower world * of the Aecndians. Under the 
title of Bel-Merodach he was worshipped 
as the patron god of Babylon, and the sun- 
god. He corresponded in certain respects 
with tlie Phoenician Baal. 

Belch, Sir Toby. A jolly toper, the uncle 
of Olivia in Shakspere’s Twelfth Night, 
who plays on the folly of Sir Andrew 
Agiiecheek. 

BeTial. A biblical word meaning worthless- 
ness or wickedness, often treated as a 
proper name, and by Milton made one of 
the chief of the fallen angels. 

Eeiin'da. The heroine of Pope’s Eape of 
the lack, and of a novel by Miss Edge- 
worth, 

Bell, Adam. An archer and outlaw of 
northern England, a hero of ballad ro- 
mance in as.sociation with Clym of the 
Clough and William of Cloudeslee. 

Bell, Peter. The subject of a poem by 
Wordsworth, a hardened, uncultivated 
boor, whose heart, however, i.s touched 
by the fidelity of an ass to its dead mas-; 
ter. 

BeTlaston, Lady. An abandoned woman of 
rank in Fielding’s Tom Jones. 

Bellenden, Lady Margaret. The mistress 
of Tillietudlem Castle in Scott’s Old Mor- 
tJility, a strong adherent of the Stuarts. 
Her granddaughter, Edith Bellenden, 
maiTies Henry Morton, who belongs to 
the Covenanting party, 

Beller'ophon. A hero of Greek mythol. who 
killed the Chimmra when mounted on the 
winged horse Pegasus. He tried to momit 
to heaven on Pegasus, but fell and wan- 
dered about blind till his death. 

Bello'na. The goddess of war among the 
Homans. 

Belplice’be. A huntress in Spenser’s Faerie 
Qneene, intended to portray Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

Belvide'ra. The heroine of Otway’s tragedy 
Venice Preserved, who is driven mad ])y 
grief. See JaepieR; 

Beiffedick, One of the cliief characters in 
Shnlvspere'.s Much Ado About Nothing, 
who luia many an encounter of wdt with 
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Beatrice, he at hist marries. His 

iiaiue (frequently spelled Benedict) is 
often used as typical of a married man. 

Bennet, Elizabeth, Heroin© of Miss Aus- 
ten's Pride and Prejudice. 

Be'owulf. The hero of a celebrated Anglo- 
SEixoii epic, who kills two man-eating semi- 
himan monsters (Cfreadel and his mother), 
and at last slays a fiery dragon, but dies 
from its poisonous bite. 

Beppo. The hero of Byron's poem so named, 
a Venetian who is taken captive by the 
Turks, and returns after a series of advent 
tures to find his wife Laura at a ball with 
a cavalier. 

JSareuicQ (bor-e-nfse). Wife of Ptolemy III., 
King of Egypt, who vowed to aacrifice her 
beautiful hair to the gods if her husband 
returned safe from the war in Syria. She 
suspended it in the temple of Venus, from 
which it disappeared, and is fabled to have 
been transferred to the skies as the beauti- 
ful constellation Coma Berenices {‘Bere- 
nice's Hair’), 

Bertha the Spinner. Wife of Budolph II., 
King of Burgundy, famous for her industry 
and, goodness, 

Ber'tram. Count of EousUlon, the un- 
worthy husband -Of Helena in Shakspere's 
All's Well that Ends Well— The name 
of the family to which belongs the hero, 
HJirry Bertram, of Scott’s Guy Mannering. 

Bess. Baitghter of the Blind Beggar of 
Bethual Green. 

Besaiis. A cowardly braggart in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s King or No King. 

BcuTfili, In Biuiy all’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
the land of aunshiiie and all delight, in 
which the pilgrims rest till called upon to 
cross tlie river to the Celestial City, 

Bev'erley. The game.ster, with his wife and 
sister Charlotte, in Moore's play. The 
Gamester. 

Eevis of Hamptan. A famous hero of 
romance, English, French, and Italian. 

Bevis of Southampton. A famous hero of 
romance. Sec preceding entry. 

BigTow, Hogea. The professed writer of 
several satirical poems on public affairs in 
the H. StJites, the real author being Prof. 
J. llussell Lowell. 

Binks, Sir Bingo, and his wife. Characters 
in Scntt'a St. Bonaii’s Well, an ill-matched 
couple. 

Biron'. A ‘merry madcap ' young lord in 
the court of the King of Navarro, in 
Shakspere's Love’s Labour's Lost. 

Bitzer. Porter in Bounderby’s bank, Coke- 
town, a mean character in Dickens’s Hal’d 
Times. 

Black Agnes, Countess of March, famous 
for her defence of Dunbar Castle against 
the English in the time of Edward III. 

Black Bess, The famous mare of Dick 
Turpin the highwayman, in W. H. Ains- 
worth’s novel Kookwood. 

Black Death. A form of pestilence, which 
came from Asia, and carried off about i 
half the population of England in 1348-49. 

Black Dwarf. The dwarf in Scott's novel of 1 
that name, commonly known as ‘Cannie 
Blshie really Sir Edward Mauley, a gen- 
tleman whose deformity and misfortunes 
had made him misanthropic. 

Black Flag. The flag under which pirates, 
it is said, used to sail. 

Black George, A gamekeeper in Fielding’s 
Tom Jones. 

Black Knight. In Tennyson’s Gareth and 
Lynetfee ; also King Bichard, when wan- 
dering incognito, in Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Blackpool, Stephen. A striking character 
in Dickens's Hard Tjme.s, a working-man of 
high principle but unfortunate. 

Black Brince, The. Edward, Prince of 
Wales, son of Edward IIL, so called from 
his black armour, though Froissart says, 
^by terror of his arms’, 

Bla'dud, A legendary king of England, said i 
to have been the father of King Lear, and 
: to have founded Bath. 

Blanchefieur (blansh'flUr). A heroine of 
mediscval story, beloved by Flores. 


Bland'amonr- A brave but vainglorious 
knight in Spenser's Faerie Queeiie. 

BlaiuU'na, A persuasive but perfidious char- 
acter in the Fabric Queene, wife of the 
knight Turpin. 

Blane, Mel, and his daughter Jenny. A 
tavern keeper and Ills daughter, character.'} 
in .Scott’s novel Old Mortality. 

Blarney, Lady, In Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield one of the two women of loose 
character introduced to the Primrose 
family as ladies of fashion. 

Bla'tant Beast. A monster in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, suppo.sed to typify tiie 
voice of the mob or popular outcry. 

Bleeding-heart A'^ard. In Dickens’s Little 
Dorrit a real place so called from a, legend 
about Lady Hatton, wife of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s chancellor. 

Blefuscu (ble-fus'ku). In Gulliver’s Travels 
an island typifying France. 

Blifll (bIFfll). A hypocritical and sneaking | 
character in Fielding’s Tom J ones. 

Blimber, Dr. In Dickens’s Donibey and 
Sou the proprietor of a select academy 
at Brighton, where a few boys were 
crammed with knowledge, one of these 
being young Paul Dombey. His daughter 
Cornelia was an exceedingly learned 
young lady, who wore spectacles and de- 
spised sentiment. 

Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green. A hero of 
ballad and drama, son and heir of Simon 
de Montfort, living in disguise. 

Blouzelinda (blou-ze-linTia). A country girl 
in Gay’s pastoral poems, natural and un- 
cultivated, such as one might really meet, 
and not a figure from an ideal Arcadia. 

Bluebeard. The bloody hero of a fairy-tale, 
translated from the French of Chas. Per- 
rault. He married a handsome young 
wife, Fatima, who had the keys of the 
castle, but was forbidden to open one 
room. Opening this, however, one day in 
the absence of her husband, Fatima found 
there the bodies of his former wives. An 
indelible stain on the key betrayed her, 
and she was rescued, when about to be 
slain, by the arrival of Tier friends. Some 
find the original of Bluebeard in a Marshal 
of France, Giles de Betz, who was notori- 
ous for his cruelty and licentiousness, 

Bluesldn. A hui’glar in Ainsworth’s novel 
Jack Sheppard, 

Bhm'derbore. A giant killed by Jack the 
Giant-killer, who scuttled his boat. 

Boanerges (bo-an-6r'3ez). A loud-voiced dis- 
senting minister in Mrs. Oliphant’s Salem 
Chapel, a vigorous exponent of the 
doctrines of election and reprobation. The 
name is taken from the Apostles Jamies 
and John, surnamed Boanerges (sons of 
thunder). 

Bob'adil, Captain: A cowardly braggart in 
Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, 

He proposes to annihilate a hostile army 
by selecting nineteen other warriors like 
himself, and oliallenguig and killing the 
enemy by successive twenties. 

Boiiin, Mcodemus. The ‘Golden Dustman’ 
in Dickens’s novel Our Mutual Friend, a 
man of no education, but shrewd, kind, 
and unselfish. On the death of his em- 
ployer, John Harmon, dustman and miser, 
he came in for his property, but gave it up 
to bis son, young John Harmon. 

Boia-Guilbert (bois-giFbert), Brian de. A 
brave hut cruel and irreligious leader of 
the Knights Templars in Scott’s I vanhoe, 
inspired with an evil passion for the Jew- 
ish maiden Bebecca. He falls dead when 
about to encounter Ivanhoe. 

Bombas'tes Furio'so. The hero of a bur- 
lesque tragic opera by William Barnes 
Bhodes, produced in 1700. 

Bona Dea. A Koman female deity whose 
worship was exclusively confined to wo- 
men.,-". 

Bon GaulTier. The fictitious author of a 
book of humorous ballads written by Prof. 
Aytoim and Sir Theodore Martin. 

Bontemps (boh-thii), Boger. The French im- 
personation of contentment, in a poem of 
B^ranger, one always hopeful and inclined 
to make the best of things. 


Bonthron. A murderer in Scott's Fair Maid 
j of Perth. 

I Booby, Lady. A lady of loose morals in 
Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, who tries to 
lead Joseph c'lstray. 

Booth, Captain. The husband of Amelia 
in Fielding’s novel of that name, dissipated 
but good-natured. 

Border Minstrel Sir Walter Scott. 

Boreas (boTe-as). In Greek and Homan 
myth, a personification of the north wind. 

Borriobooia Gha. See Jeliyby. 

Bottom, Nick. The Athenian weaver in 
Shakspere’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
upon whom the fairy queen Titania is 
made to dote, and whose head is changed 
by Puck into that of an ass, 

Bounderby (boun’ddr-bi). A banker at Coke- 
town in Dickens’s Hard Times, who 
boasts that he had raised himself from the 
gutter, though his real origin w^as respec- 
table. 

Boimtiful, Lady. A benevolent country 
lady in Farquhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem. See 
AIMWELL. 

Bowley (b61i),Sir%Toseph. In Dickens’s Chimes 
a pompous, narrow-minded member of 
parliament who poses as " the poor man’s 
friend”. 

Bowling (boTing), Tom, A naval cliaracter 
in Smollett’s Roderick Random, an excel- 
lent piece of portraiture. 

Bowzybeus (bou-zi-behis), A drunken ballad- 
singer in Gay’s Pastorals. 

Box and Cox. Characters in Morton’s farce 
of that name, to whom the same room is 
let, one being at home in the daytime 
owing to his printer’s work, the other by 
night, being a hatter. The latter gets a 
holiday, and tries to turn the printer out, 
but they end by discovering they are 
brothers. 

Boy'thorne, Lawrence. A gentleman in 
Dickens’s Bleak House, who expresses fe- 
rocious sentiments in regal’d to persons 
of whom he disapproves, but is really 
gentle and kind-hearted, and plays with a 
tame canary. 

Boz. The pseudonym used by Dickens in 
early life. 

Bozzy. The familiar abbreviation of the 
name of Boswell, the biographer of Dr. 
Johnson. 

Bracy, Sir Maurice de. A knight who was 
determined to marry Rowena in Scott's 
Ivanhoe. 

Bradamante (brad-a-manTa) or Bradamant. 
The sister of Rinaldo and cousin of Orlando 
in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, She was 
called the Virgin Knight, wore w’bite 
armour, and was armed with an Irresist- 
ible spear. 

Bradwardine (brad-w{},r'din), Barou, A Scot- 
tish nobleman in Scott’s Waverley, brave, 
pedantic, and a devoted adherent of the 
exiled Stuarts, His daughter Rose is in 
love with, and latterly married to, Waver- 
ley,/ 

Brag, Jack, The amusing hero of Theodore 
Hook’s novel of that name, vulgar, boast- 
ful, and servile. 

Bragi (brk'ge). A Scand. deity, son of Odin 
and Frigga, the god of eloquence and 
: poetry. 

Brahma (briVm'a). The supreme god of the 
Hindu trinity, the creator, as opposed to 
Vishnu the preserver, and Siva the de- 
stroyer, 

Brainworm. A character in Ben Jonson’s 
comedy Every Man in his Humour, wlio 
tricks various persons by assuming differ- 
ent characters. 

Bramble, Matthew. An elderly gentleman 
in Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, shrewd, 
cynical, and irascible, but generous and 
benevolent. His sister Tahitha is a nig- 
gardly, malicious, vain, and ridiculous old 
maid, who finally weds Lismahago. 

Bramble, Sir Robert. The gouty, testy, 
but kind-hearted country squire in Col-, 
man’s play The Poor Gentleman. 

Bran, The dpg of the Celtic hero Fingal, 
King of Morven, 
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Brandan, St. A saint who encountered the 
spirit of Judas Iscariot, as described in 

Matthew Arnold’s poem of that name. 

A wonderful flying or floating island of St. 
Brandan was f abledto lie out in the Atlantic. 

Brass* Sampson. In Dickens’s Old Curio- 
sity Shop, a knavish attorney who has a 
sister Sally, a congenial spirit. 

Bray, The selfish father of Madeline Bray 
in Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby. Her 
father was anxious that she should marry 
the wretched old miser Gride, but she 
became the wife of Nicholas. 

Bray, Vicar of. See ViOAR OF Bray. 

Breitmann (brit'mHn), Hans. The name 
under which the American writer 0. G. 
Leland has published a number of humor- 
ous ballads in the Bennsyivania Dutch or 
German-Eriglish dialect. 

Brentford, The Two Kings of. Two cha- 
racters in Buckingham’s farce the Ee- 
hearsal, represented as living in the most 
perfect unison. 

Brewer of Ghent. Jacques van Artevelde, 
father of Philip y. Artevelde, on whose 
history Sir H. Taylor has written a drama, 

Briareiia (bri-a're-us). In Greek fable a giant 
with a hundred arms and fifty heads. 

Brick, Jefferson. An American journalist 
in Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, a slight 
pale young man, giving utterance to war- 
like and bombastic sentiments, 

Bride of Abydos. JSuIeika, the daughter of 
Giafiir, the pasha of Abydos, heroine of 
Byron’.s Bride of Abydos. 

Bride of Lammermoor. Lucy Ashton in 
Scott’s novel so called. See ASHIW. 

Bride of the Sea. Venice, thus named from 
the ancient ceremony of the doge, who 
threw a ring into the sea with the words: 

* We vved thee, 0 sea, in token of perpetual j 
domination \ 

Bridgenorth, Major. A Eouudhead in Scott’s 
Peveril of the Peak. His daughter Alice 
marries Julian Peveril. 

Brisk. A fantastic fop in Ben Jonson’s 
comedy Every Man out of his Humour. 

Brit'omart. A ‘lady knight', daughter of 
King Eyence of Wales, in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, typifying chastity, and armed 
with an irresistible magic spear. 

Britoraaritis. In classical mythol. a nymph 
and huntress of Crete. To escape the 
advances of King Minos, who had fallen 
in love with her, she cast herself into the 
sea.-'. 

Brobding'nag, The country of the giants 
in Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels ; often written 
Brdbdignag. 

Brooke, Dorothea. Heroine of George 
Eliot’s novel Middlemaroh, fnll of benevo- 
lent enthusiasm but not very practical. 
She was married first to Mr. Casauhon, 
and latterly to Will Ladislaw. 

Brother Jonathan, A playful personifica- 
tion of the people of the United States 
collectively. 

Brother Sam. Lord Dundreary’s brother, 
often mentioned but never seen in the 
farce of Our American Cousin. 

Browdie, John. A bra^vny Yorkshireinan 
in Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby, who he- 

... friends Nicholas and Smike. 

Brown, Jones, and Eobinson. Three Eng- 
lishmen whose pictorial adventures ap- 
peared in Punch. 

Brown, Tom. The hero of Thomas Hughes’s 
stories Tom Brown’s School-days, and Tom 
Brown at Oxford, a merry, natural fellow, 
but not overfond of books. 

Brulgrud'dery, Mr. and Mrs. Vulgar and 
repulsive characters in Colman’s comedy 
John Bull, 

Brunhild, BrunhUde (hrqn'hild, bryn-hiVde). 

A princess of extraordinary strength and 
prowess in the German epic the Nibeluu- 
genlied, overcome by the devices of Sieg- 
fried and married to Gunther, King of 
Burgundy. Her vengeance on Siegfried, 
when she discovers how she has been 
tricked, leads to many important incidents 
in the poem. | 

Brute (brdt). The first mythical king of 
Britain, great-grandson of -Eneas, named 1 


in the old chronicles, in Drayton’s Polyol- 
bion, and Spenseris Faerie Queene. 

Brute, Sir John and Lady. Characters in 
Vanbrugh’s comedy The Provoked Wife. 

Bubas'f is. The Diana of Egyptian mythology, 
whose real name was properly Bast <Bu- 
bastis being a city sacred to her). 

Bucephalus (bu-sef a-lus). The famous horse 
of Alexander tlie Great. 

Buddha <biid'a). The founder of Buddhism, 
an Indian sage who appears to have lived 
in the 5th century B.a, and of whom vari- 
ous mythical stories are related. 

Bull, John. The English nation personified, 
originally used in Arbuthnot’s political 
satire The History of John Bull. 

' Bumble. The celebrated pompous parish 
beadle in Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 

Bunch, Mother. The heroine of certain fairy 
tales, who generally rides on a broomstick. 

Bunsby, J ack. In Dickens's Dombey and Son 
the skipper of a trading vessel, friend of 
Captain Cuttle, who regards him as an 
oracle; hie words are few and hazy, and 
his ideas seem to be equally so. 

Burchell (bdrichel), Mr. A chief character 
in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, who 
appears as a plain man of abrupt mauners 
and no position in life, but is really the 
baronet Sir William Thornhill. 

Busiris (bu-s!'ris). A kijig of Egypt, supposed 
by Milton to be the Pharaoh drowned in 
the Eed Sea. One king of this name is 
said to have sacrificed all foreigners who 
entered Egypt. i 

Butler, Eeuben. The worthy but uninter- I 
esting Scottish clergyman married to 
Jeanie Deans in Scott's Heart of Midlothian. 

Buzfuz, Serjeant. A bullying lawyer in the 
famous breach of promise trial in Dickens’s 
Pickwick. 

Byron, Miss Harriet. A beautiful and, 
accomplished lady, who is married to Sir 
Charles Grandison in Eichardson’s novel 
of this name. 


Cabal. See in Diet. 

Cabiri (ka-bfri). Mystic deities of wliom 
little is known, anciently worshipped in 
some of the Greek islands and elsewhere, 

Ca'ens. A mythical robber and giant of 
ancient Italy, slain by Hercules for steal- 
ing his cattle. 

Cade'nuB. A name assumed by Swift, being 
an anagram of L. decanus, dean. 

Cadmus. The reputed introducer of letters 
into ancient Greece, and the founder of 
Thebes in Boeotia, said to have been a 
Phoenician. 

Oaduceus. The winged wand of Mercury, 
with two serpents twisted around it. See 
inDlCT. 

Cadwariader, Mrs., and her Imsband. The 
easy-going clergyman and his shrewd wdfe 
in George Eliot's Middleraarch. 

Caerleon (kar-le'on). King Arthur's royal 
residence, the site of which is not certain. 
The battle of that name was one of King 
Arthur’s twelve victoides. 

Cains (ka'yus). A French doctor in Shak- 
spere’s The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Calandri'no. The name of a simpleton and 
butt for merriment introduced in Boc- 
caccio’s Decamei*on, 

Cal'enders, A sect of dervishes in Turkey 
and Persia similar to friars and hermits. 
See the Arabian Nights. 

CaUban. A deformed, brutal, and malig- 
nant creature in Shakspere’s Tempest, off- 
spring of the hag Sycorax, and servant of 
Prospero. 

CaTiburn. Anothei’ name for Excalibur, the 
famous sword of King Arthur. 

Calidore, (kal'i-d5r), Sir. A knight who 
typifies courtesy in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. 

Calis'ta. The haughty heroine of Lowe’s | 
tragedy The Fair Penitent, seduced by i 
Lothario. She stabs herself when lier | 
wrong-doing is made public. | 

Calliope <kaUi'o-pe). The Muse who pre- ' 
sided over eloquence and heroic poetry, 


Oallis'to. In Greek mythol an Arcadian 
nymph, changed into a bear, and with her 
son afterwards transformed into the con- 
stellations Ursa Major and U. Minor. 

Calydonian Boar. A fabulous monster of 
ancient Greece, which ravaged the dis- 
trict of Calydon, and was slain by the hero 
Meleager. 

Calypso (ka-lip'so). An ocean nymph who 
lived in the island of Ogygia, where slio 
detained Ulysses for seven years when on 
his return from Troy. 

Camaral'zaman. A prince in the Arabian 
Knights who marries the Princess Ba- 
doora. 

Cara'buscan. A king of Tartary in Chau- 
cer’s Squire’s Tale. Milton pronounces it 
kam-bus'kan erroneously. 

Cani'elot. King Arthur’s city or residence, 
the .site of which is doubtful. 

Cainiria. In Virgil’s yEneid queen of tin* 
Volscians, so swift of foot tliafc she could 
fly over standing corn without causing it 

to bend. The heroine of Mias Burney’.s 

novel so named. 

Camille (irii-mer). Heroine of Corneille’s tra - 
gedy of Lee Horaces, 

Campe'ador. A designation of the Cid, 
meaning the Champion. 

Canace (kan'a-se). In Cliaucer’s Squires 
Tale, daughter of Cambuscan, possessor of 
a magic ring and mirror. 

Candour, Mrs, A backbiting lady in Sheri- 
dan’s School for Scandal. 

■ Cantwell, Dr. The hypocritical hero of 
Bickerstaff's play The Hypocrite. 

Cao'ra. A country of which the inhabitants 
were fabled to have their eyes in their 
shoulders and their mouths in the middle 
of their breasts, described in Hackluyfc’s 
Voyages. 

Capanens (ka^'a-nua). A hero of Greek 
mythology killed by Jove with a thunder- 
bolt ; one of the Seven against Thebes. 

Oap'uleta. The noble house in Verona to 
which Juliet belonged in Shakspere’s 
Eomeo and Juliet. 

Capys (kap'is). A blind seer of the clays of 
Eomulus, in the Prophecy of Capys in Lord 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Eome. 

Cariabas, Marquis of. A fanciful title 
standing for a great nobleman or grandee; 
familiar from its occurrence in the story of 
Puss in Boots. 

Ca'radoc, or Cradock. One of Arthur’s 
Knights, the only one whose wife was not 
unfaithful. 

Darker, James. In Dickens’s Dombey ami 
Son Mr. Dombey’s manager, conspicuous 
for his white teeth and snarling smile, 
treacherous to his employer, whose wife 
he induces to run aivay with him. 

Carpio, Bernardo del A hero of Spanish 
romance, celebrated in a well-known poem 
by Mrs. Homans. 

Carton, Sydney. In Dickens’s Tale of Two 
Cities, the devoted friend who, by means of 
his strong resemblance to Charles Darnay, 
voluntarily suffered for him under the 
guillotine. 

Casablanca, ka-sa-byan'k'a. Son of the ad- 
miral of L’ Orient, a ship blown up iu 
the battle of the Nile. The boy kept his 
post on deck to the last, as told in Mrs. 
Hemans’s poem. 

Casau'bon, Pv.ev. Mr. A wealthy and learned 
clergyman, but narrow-minded and with- 
out any originality, in George Eliot’s 
Middlemarch. Dorothea Brooke marries 
him in hopes of living a higher intellectual 
life, and aiding her husband in some great 
literary work, but is sadly disappointed. 

CassanMra. Daughter of King Priam of 
Troy, gifted with the power of prophecy, 
but condemned by Apollo to be always 
disbelieved. 

Cassini. Brother of Ali Baba in the Arabian 
Nights, killed by the Forty Thieves. 

Cassio. Lieutenant under Othello in Shak- 
spere’s tragedy of that name, against whom 
lago stirs up the Moor’s jealousy. 

Cassiopeia (kas'si-d-pe'ya). , In Greek fable a 
queen of Ethiopia, mother of Andromeda, 
made a constellation after her death. 
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Ca^taliiL, Caa'tHly. A fountaia of Faraassus, 
sacred to the Muses. 

Castle Dangerous, Title of Scott's last novel, 
the castle being Castle Douglas. 

Castle of Indolence. A poem by Thomson, 
the castle being a luxurious abode in a 
delightful land, inhabited by an enchanter, 
who tries to drown all he can in sensual 
pleasures. 

Castle of Otranto. A tale by Horace Wab 
pole (1704) containing supernatural inci- 
dents. 

Castle Perilous. Abode of Lyoriors in Tenny- 
son's Gareth and Lynette. 

Castle wood. The title of a family in 

Thackeray’s Fsincmd. . See Esmond. 

Castor and Pollux. Twin deities among the 
Greeks and Eomans, sons of Jupiter, lat- 
terly placed among the stars as Gemini or 
the Twins. 

Catherine, St., of Alexandria. Patron saint 
of unmarried women and girls, whose 
symbol is the wheel which figures ia the 
story of her sulferings. 

Cato, The hero and title of a tragedy by 
Addison, based oil the story of the ancient 
Boman who committed, suicide to avoid 
falling into Csesar’s hands. 

Caudle, Mrs. A lady who figures in a series 
of humorous papers by Douglas Jerrold, 
professing to give the Curtain Lectures she 
delivered to her patient spouse. 

Cauline, Sir. See GHKXS3?ABl3LhE. 

Cavaliers and Boundheads. See in Diet. 

Cave of Adullam. A cave where David 
took refuge when he fled from King Saul. 
See AnuLLAMn'E in Diet. 

Cawfcher. The lake of Paradise in the Koran, 
with sweet and cool waters. He who 
drinks from it never thirsts again, 

Caxon. A hairdresser, and Jenny his 
daughter, in Scott's Anticiuary. 

Caxton, Piaistratus. The hero of The Cax- 
tons, a iKJvel by the first .Lord Lytton, 
modelled after Sterne's Tristram Shandy. 

CeciTia. The heroine of a novel by JViiss 
Burney, — -St Patroness of nmaic. 

Ce’evops. The first king of Attica, the mythi- 

. cal introducer of dvilixafclon into the coun- 
.'try.: V 

Cedric (sedTik). The wealthy Saxon thane 
in Scott’s Ivanhoe, father of the hero. The 
name appears to be bniTowed from a his- 
toric King Cerdic(ker'dik). 

Celestial City. The city typical of the 
heavenly Jerusalem in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, to which Cliristian makes his pil- 
grimage from the City of Destruction. 

Ce'lta. Daughter of the usurping Duke in 
Bhakspere's As You Like It, and bosom 
friend of Bosalind, with whom she goes, 

both in disguise, to the forest of Arden, 

A girl in Whitehead's comedy The School 
for. Lovers, 

Cenci (clien'clie). A Boman family, one of 
whom, Beatrice, ‘the beautiful parricide’, 
is said to have got her father murdered on 
account of his shocking and unnatural con- 
duct towards herself and his other chil- 
dren, an incident on which Shelley has 
written a tragedy. 

Ceph’alus. The husband of Procius in Greek 
mythology, who shot his wife by mistake. 

Cerberus, Ceres. See in Diet. ♦ 

Ohadband, Bev. Mr. A hypocritical clergy- 
man in Dickens’s Bleak House, 

Charley. Esther's little maid, in Dickens’s 
Bleak House, 

Ohnron (ka.''ron). 'The Greek and Boman 
deity of the lov.rer world %vlio ferried the 
souls of the dead across the Btyx to Hades. 

Jharybdis, ka-rib'dis. See Scilla 

Cheeks the Marine. Equivalent to Hobody, 
on hoard a man-of-w'ar. Marryat’s Peter 
Simple. 

Cheeryble Brothers, Two merchants in 

■ Dickens’s .Nicholas Kieklehy, alike in their 
kind and Ijenevolent characters, 

Chester, Sir John. A villainous fine gentle- 
man in Dickens’s Barnaby Budge, supposed | 


to he iuteuded as a portrait of .Lord 
Chesterfield. 

Chevalier, The Young. Charles Edward 
Stuart, usually called the Young Pretender. 

Che'vy Chase. A famous old ballad describ- 
ing a contest near the Cheviot Hills be- 
tween Percy and Douglas and their fol- 
lowers, supposed to stand for the battle of 
Otterburn. 

Chick, Mr. and Mrs. Brother-in-law and 
sister of Mr. Dorn bey in Dickens’s Dombey 
and Son. Mrs. Chick was convinced that 
the first Mrs. Dombey might have recov- 
ered from her last illness if slie had only 
' made an effort 

Chicken, The Game. A low fellow taken 
up by Mr. Toots to instruct him m the 
noble art of self-defence in Dickens's Doni- 
bey and Son. 

Childe Harold. SeeHAiiOLb, 

CMllip, Dr. A doctor in Dickens's David 
Gopperfield. 

Chillon (chiVlon, she-yon), Prisoner of.^ Bon- 
nivard, the Genevese patriot, imprisoned 
for his republican principles by the Duke- 
bishop of Savoy. Lord Byron has a poem 
on the subject, in which, however, ficti- 
tious matter is introduced. 

Chingachgook. An Indian chief of the 
Mohicans, and father of Uncas, in Feni- 
more Cooper's Leather-stocking Tales. 

Chiron (kfron). In Greek mythol, one of 
the Centaurs, famed for his knowledge of 
medicine, music, and other arts, the pre- 
ceptor of Achilles and other heroes of 
ancient Greece. 

CMoe (klo'e). A shepherdess in the famous 
pastoral romance of Daphnis and Chloe by 
the Greek writer Longiis (3rd century after 
Ghi'ist). Often used generally for a rustic 
beauty or sweetheart. 

Chriemhild (krem'hild). The wife of Sieg- 
fried in the Nibelungenlied, who exacts 
dreadful vengeance for the murder of her 
husband. 

Chris’tabel. The heroine of a beautiful but 
miflinshed romantic poem by Coleridge, 

Ohristabelle. An Irish princess, daughter of 
a ‘bounye king© who fell in love with 
Sir Oauline, the hero of an old English 
ballad, extant in the Percy Beliques. 

Christian. The hero of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, an allegory of the experiences and 
vicissitudes of Christian life. 

Chriatian'a. The wife of Christian in Ban- 
yan's Pilgrim’s Progress, who leaves her 
home with her children, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Great-heart, to join her hus- 
band in the Celestial City, 

Christian King, Most. A title bestowed on 
the kings of France by the popes from 
early times. 

Chrononhotouthologos, The hero of the 
burlesque of same name. See ALDlBOliOi^- 
TIPHOSOOrHOBNIO. 

Chrysaor (kri-sa''or). The sword of Sir Arte- 
gal in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 

Chuffy. Anthony Chuzzlewit’s old clerk in 
Dickens’s Martin Clmzzlewifc. 

Chnzzlewit, Martin. The hero of Dickens’s 
novel of same name, a young man who 
goes to America with Mark Tapley, and 
meets with experiences that do much to 
improve his character. His grandfather, 
Old Martin, has been filled with bitter feel- 
ings by the way his relatives plot to get 
his money, but is fond of young Martin. 

A relative, Jonas Chuzzlewit, is an odious 
scoundrel, who poisons himself to escape 
the hangman. The famous Pecksnifi is 
another relative. Tom Pinch, Sarah Gamp, 
and Betsy Frig also occur in this novel 

Cid, The. A famous Spaniard, Bodrigo of 
Bivar (lived about 1030-1099), who was 
always victorious in battle, and of whom 
many romantic tales are told, largely the 
upgrowth of popular mythology. 

Cimmc'rians. A people fabled by Homer to 
live in a land of darkness. 

Cinderella, The heroine of a well-known 
and widely-spread fairy-tale. 

Circe (s^rise). A sorceress of Greek mythol 
See CiRCEAir in Diet. 


Circumlocution Ofiice. A term used by 
Dickens in Little Dorrit as a designation 
of one of the government offices, intended 
to satirize the management of such public 
departments. 

City Madam, The. Lady Frugal in Massin- 
ger’s comedy The City Madam. 

Clarice (IdaTis or klii-re’olia). Wife of 
Binaldo in .some of the old romances of 
the Orlando cycle. 

Claris'sa. Wife of Gripe, a scrivener in 
Vanbrugh's comedy The Confederacy, who 
poses as a fine lady. 

ClaiTdio. The lover of Hero in Shakspere’s 
Much Ado About Nothing ; also tlie brother 
of Isabella in Shakspere’s Measure for 
Measme. 

Claudius. The name of Hamlet’s uncle. 

Claypole, Foah. A mean and dishonest 
charity boy in Dickens’s Oliver 'Twist. 

Cleishbotham (klesh ’ both - am), Jedediah. 
'The imaginary editor of Scott’s Tales of 
my Landlord. 

Civile i(lria-le). Heroine and title of an old 
French novel of the liigh-fiowm school, by 
Madame Scuddri, founded on the heroine 
of ancient Borne who swam the Tiber to 
escape from the Etruscans. 

Clementi'na. A lady in Bichardsou’s Sir 
Charles Grandison, who loses her reason 
through her love for the hero. 

Cle'ofas or Cle'oplias, Don. The hereof The 
Devil on Two Sticks *, a translation of Le 
Sage’s Diable Boiteux. 

Cleomenes (Ids-om'e-nez). The Spartan hero 
of a drama by John Dryden so named. 

Cle'on. Governor of Tarsus in Shakspere’s 
Pericles, 

C'leoxiatra (IHe-o-pat'ra or kle-o'pat-ra). Queen 
of Egypt in the time of Julius Cmsar and 
Augustus, and heroine of many plays and 
novels, for instance Shakspere's Antony 
and Cleopatra, two or three F’rencli plays, 
and Dryden’s All for Love. 

Cleveland the Pirate. Son of Forna of the 
Fitful Head in Scott’s Pirate. The scene 
is laid in the Shetland Islands, and besides 
Forna the two chief female characters are 
Minna and Brenda Troil, the former be- 
loved by Cleveland. 

Clifford, Faul. A romantic highwayman, 
the hero of Lytton's novel of same name, 
reformed by virtuous love. 

Clifford, Bosamond. Mistress of Henry H. 
of England, See Bosamonp. 

Glim of the Clough. See Olym. 

Clinker, Humphrey. The hero of a novel 
by Smollett, brought up in the workhouse, 
and latterly employed as a servant by 
Matthew Bramble. He turns out to be a 
natural sou of his employer, and marries 
his fellow-servaiit, Winifred Jenkins. 

Clio (kli'o), One of the nine Muses, having 
history as her province. 

Clorm'da. An Amazonian heroine in Tasso's 
Jerusalem Delivered. 

CloTen. A base and ill-conditioned lout, th® 
would-be lover of Imogen in Shalcspere's 
Cyiabeiine, son of Cymbeline’a second 
wife. 

CIoTho. One of the Fates or Farcse among 
the Greeks and llomans, she who spins th© 
thread of life, the other two being Atropos 
and Lachesi,s, 

Cloudeslee (kloud'es-le), William of. A f am ous 
north-country archer and outlaw iu Eng- 
lish legend, whose companions were CB'^m 
of the Clough and Adam Bell 

Clout, Colin. See CoLlN Clout. 

Clout, Lobbiu. Shepherd in Gay's mock pas- 
torals, lover of Bloiizelinda. 

Clumsy, Sir Tunbelly. Father of Miss 
Hoyden in Sheridan’s Trip to Scarborough. 

Ciutterbuck. Captain. The imaginary editor 
of some of Scott’s novels. 

Clym of the Clough (kluf). A noted outlaw of 
legend, who, with Adam Bell and William 
of Cloudeslee, was a famous bowman of 
the north of England. The chief resort 
of these outlaws was Englewood Forest^ 
Carlisle. 
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Clytemnestra (kli-teni-ues'tra). The wife of 
Agamemnon, whom she and her paramour 
iiSgisthus murdered on ilia return from 
Troy. She was slain by her son, Orestes. 


Olytie (kli'ti-e). A nymph of classical story 
who fell in love with Apollo, and was 
changed into a sun-flower. 

GocUaigne (ko-ltanO, Land of. An imaginary 
country where all sorts of good things are 
to be had for the taking, and exist in over- 
flowing abundance, celebrated both in 
French and English literature. 

CocytuB (ko-sftus). In classical mytliol. a 
river of tlie infernal regions. 

Codliii and Short. Two Punch -and -Judy 
men in Liokens’s Old Curiosity Shop, who 
render some service to Eell and her grand- 
father, under the impression that ulti- 
mately they will be well paid. Codlin tries 
. to represent himself as the real benefactor 
and not Short. 

Ccelebs in Search of a Wife. The title of a 
novel by Mrs, II, More, describing the ex- 
periences of a minister in search of a wife. 

Goffln, Long Tom. A fine type of a seaman, 
a character in Cooper’s Pilot. 

Oogia Houssain (ko'ji-a hds'an). Captain of 
the Forty Thieves in the Arabian Hights, 
stabbed by Morgiana. 

Col'brand, A Danish giant of romance. 

Cole, King, A legendary British king, noted 
for his Jovial disposition. 

Colepepper (or Peppercull), Captain. The 
Alsatian bully and murderer in Scott’s 
Fortunes of Nigel. 

Colin Clout. The pastoral name a.ssumed 
by the poet Spenser in ‘The Shepherd’s 
Calendar ’ and ‘ Colin Clout ’s Come Horae 
Again’. 

Colleen Bawn, The fair-haired heroine of a 
drama by Dion Boucicault so named. 

C0I0B8U.S of Bhodes, A huge brazen statue 
of Apollo, esteemed as one of the wonders 
of the world. See Colossus in Diet. 

Comedy of Errors. One of Sliakspere’s plays, 
turning on the mistakes arising from the 
similarity existing .’espeetively between 
two pairs of twin brothers. See Anti- 
JHOLUS, DEOMIO. 

Co'mns, Agod of revelry among the ancients; 
in Milton’s masque of same name a lewd 
euchauteiv 

Conachar(kon'aeh- 6 r). The Highland appren- 
tice in Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth, after- 
ward chief of the clan Quhele, ruined by 
his cowardice. 

Con'ingsby. The hero of a novel by Disraeli 
(Earl of Eeacoiisfteld), standing as a type 
of tlie Young England party. 

Con'rad, The hero of Byron’s Corsair, and 
of Lara also und er th e 1 atter nam e. 

Con'rade, A follower of Don John in Shak- 
spere’s Much Ado About Nothing, ^Mar- 

quis of Montserrat in Scott’s Talisman. 

Con^stauce. Mother of Prince Arthur i n 
Shakspere’B King John; also the name of 
the heroine of Sheridan Knowles’s Love 
Chase, and that of his Provost of Bruges. 

Constans. A mythical king of Britain, uncle 
of King Arthur. 

Consuelo (kon-sq-a'lo). Heroine of George 
Sand’s novel so named, raised from beggary 
to the position of a famous singer, and 
retaining her purity in the midst of temp- 
tations, In another novel she appears a.s 
the Cmintess of Budolstadt. 

Cophet'na. A legendary king of Africa, cele- 
brated in a ballad as having loved and mar- 
ried a beggar maid. 

Copper Captain. Michael Perez, a character 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Kula a Wife 
and Have a Wife, to whom the tenii is 
applied in ridicule of his pretences. 

Oopperfleld, David, The hero of Dickens's 
novel of same name, in which are intro- 
duced also Mr. Micawber, David’s aunt 
Batsy Trotvvood, the Peggottys, Steerforth, 
Uriah Heep, Agnes Wickfteld, Mr, Dick, &c. 
Experiences of Dickens’s own early life are 
embodied in this novel. 

Cordelia. In Shakspere’s King Lear the 
youngest and favourite daughter of the 
king, whose mind, however, is turned 
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against her, so that he disinherits her, giv- 
ing over his kingdom to her two sisters. 
SeeLEAE, 

Corinne (kd-rin'). The heroine of a novel by 
Madam de Stael, caused to pine away by 
the falsehood of her lover. 

Coriola^nus, Caius Marcius. A noble Eoman 
on whose legendary history Shakspere has 
written a play. 

Cbr'ydon. The name of a shepherd in the 
poems of Theocritus and Virgil; hence 
used for a shepherd or rustic in general. 

Cos'’tard. A clown in Shakspere’s Love’s 
Labour 's Lost. 

Cos’tigan, Captain. In Thackeray’s Pen- 
dennis a hard-up Irish warrior, boastful 
and making a ridiculous show of dignity, 
blit far too fond of liquor and rather dis- 
reputable. His daiigliter was an actress, 
afterwards well married, about whom 
Pendennis went wild as a young fellow. 

Cotyt'to. A goddess of licentiousneBS among 
the ancients. 

Coverley, Sir Hoger de. An old knight and 
country gentleman pictured by Steele and 
Addison in the pages of the Spectator, a de- 
lightful compound of simplicity, modesty, 
benevolence, harmless pomposity, eccen- 
tricity, and whim, 

Crabtree, Cadwallader. A character in Smol- 
lett’s Peregrine Pickle, a cynical old man, 
who delights in exposing the weaknesses 
and follies of society. 

Crane, Dame Alison, and her husband. 
Characters in Scott’s Kenilworth, who kept 
the Crane Inn. 

Crane, lohabod. A character in Washington 
Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow, an awk- 
ward and credulous schoolmaster. 

Cratchifc, Bob, Father of Tiny Tim In 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol, clerk toScrooge, 
hard-up but far happier than his miserly 
employer. 

Crawley. The name of an aristocratic family 
in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. Old Sir Pitt 
is asad reprobate, miserly, ignorant, coarse, 
and drunken, but not devoid of shrewdness. 
His son Pitt, latterly Sir Pitt, was tlie very 
reverse of this, but pompous, priggish, and 
dull. His other son Bawdon was a heavy 
dragoon, a careless spendthrift always in 
debt. He married Becky Sharp, but her 
intimacy with Lord Steyne made him throw 
her off. The Bev. Bute Crawley, brother 
of old Sir Pitt, was a sport-loving, easy- 
going parson, with a clever wife. 

Creakle. A vulgar and cruel schoolmaster in 
Dickens’s David Cdpperfleld. 

Cres'sida. The fair but frail heroine of Shak- 
spere’s Troilus and Oressida, and sung also 
by Chaucer; the daughter of one of the 
Trojans. Her name does riot occur in the 
classics. 

Crispin. T»j,e patron saint of slioemakers. He 
and his brother Crispian are said to have 
preached the gospel in Gaul, and supported 
themselves by making shoes. 

Croaker, Mr. and Mrs. Characters in Gold- 
smith’s comedy The Good-natured Man, 
the former a perpetual grumbler, the 
latter the reverse. 

Orof t'angry, Chrystal. One of Scott's fletitious 
characters, represented as having written 
two of the Waverley novels. His hiatoi-y 
is related in the introduction to The 
Highland Widow. 

Cronos. A Greek deity, son of Uranus and 
G§ (Heaven and Earth), corresponding 
with the Boman Saturnus. 

Crook-flngered Jack. One of the light- 
fingered gentry in Gay’s Beggar’s Opera. 

Croye, Isabella of. A Burgundian heiress 
latterly married to Quentin Diirward in 
Scott's novel so named, of which she is 
the heroine. | 

Crummies, Mr. Vincent. In Dickens’s ! 
Nicholas Niekleby, a kind-hearted, eccen- 1 
trie theatrical manager, in whose thea- j 
trical company Nicholas was engaged for j 
a time. 

Cruncher, Jerry. A character in Dickens’s 
Tale of Two Cities. 1 

Orupp, Mrs. David's landlady in Dickens’s 
David Oopperfleld. 


Crusoe (krb’so), Bobinson. The hero of De- 
foe's famous story, which everyone has read. 

Cuddy, A herdsman in Spenser’s Shop- 
beard’s Calendar. — —A shepherd in Gay’s 
Pastorals. 

Cupid. God of Love, son of Venus, the god- 
dess of beauty. He is usually depicted as 
a naked infant with wings, and armed with 
a bow and quiver full of arrows. Identified 
with the Greek Hm. 

Curd of Mendon. Babelais, the famous 
French satirist, who for a short time held 
the living of Meudon. 

Custance. Daughter of a Boman emperor, 
married King Alla of Northumberland, 
See Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Man of 
Law’s tale.- — A character in the first 
English Comedy Balph Bolster Doister, by 
Uclall. 

Cute, Alderman. A character in Dickens’s 
Chimes, who would ‘put down’ everything 
of which he disapproves. 

Cattle, Captain. A retired sea captain in 
Dickens’s Dombey and Son; simple, credu- 
lous, ignorant, warm-hearted, and gener- 
ous. He has an iron hook in place of one 
of his hands, and a favourite saying of hla 
is ‘When found make a note of'. 

Cybele (aib'e-le), A goddess of agriculture 
and settled life among the Greeks and 
Bomans, represented with a sort of towered 
crown on her head. 

Cyclops, Cyclopes (siklops, si-klo'pez). Three 
giants of the race of Titans, according to 
Greek mythology sons of Uranna (Heaven) 
and Ge (Earth), who forged the thunder- 
bolts of Zeus, and were the patrons of 
smiths.- — Also a fabled race of one-eyed 
giants, under their chief Polyphemus de- 
scribed in the Odyssey as inhabiting Sicily. 

GymbeIine(simT) 8 .Hn), A semi-mythical king 
of Britain, standing for the historical Cuuo- 
belinus, whose name occurs on coins. 

Cynthia (sinThi-a). A name for Diana or the 

moon. 111 Fletcher's Purple Island, and 

Spenser's Colin Clout 's Come Home Again, 
a name for Queen Elizabeth. 


Cytherea (sith-e-r 6 'a). 
dite or Venus. 


An epithet of Aphro- 


DiedaluB (cle'da-lus). A mythical Greek sculp- 
tor and artificer, who fled from Crete by 
means of wings invented by himself. His 
son Icarus accompanied him, but W'as 
drowned. 

Da’gon, Tlie chief deity of the Philistines, 
represented a.*? half man half fish, by Milton 
made one of the fallen angels. 

Dag'onet, Sir. The court fool of the famous 
King Arthur. 

Dalgarino. A profligate nobleman in Scott's 
Fortunes of Nigel. 

Dalgetty (daFget-i), Dugald. A sol dier of for- 
tune in Scott's Legend of Montrose, brave 
and experienced, but vulgar, conceited, 
pedantic, and always with an eye to the 
main chance. 

Damocles (dam'o-klez), A courtier whom 
King Dionysius of Syracuse treated to a 
splendid feast, but over whose head ho 
caused a naked sword to be suspriided by 
a horse hair, as a lesson that danger may 
overhang greatness and outward felicity. 

DaTnon, A goat-herd in Virgil’s Eclogues: 
hence any rustic swain. 

Damon and Miisidora. Two lovers in Thom- 
son’s Seasons (Summer). 

Da'mon and Phin'tias (or Pythias). Two 
Greeks of Syracuse, whose names have be- 
come typical of friendship. When Phintias 
was condemned to death, but was allowed 
to go home to settle his affairs, Damon 
took his place as surety that he 'tvxiulcl re- 
turn— as he did— to meet his. fate, 

Damyan (daTni-an). The Lover of May in 
Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale. 

Dauae (daiiA-e). In Greek legend a princess 
: shut up in a brazen tower, to which Jove 
gained access in form of a golden shower, 
and thus became by her the father of 
Perseus. 

Danaids (dan'a-idz). In Greek legend the 
fifty daughters of Danaus, king of Argos, 
condemned, all except one, to pour water 
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into sieves in Hades, as a puiiishnient for 
the nmnier of tlieir husbands, the fifty 
sons of ^gyptus, on their wedding night. 

Bandin ((lafi‘(iiifi), George. The hero of a 
eoinedy of same n ame by Molifere, a wealthy 
plebeian who marries a high-born wife, 
and realizes too late that he has brought 
on himself immraerable humiliations and 
annoyances. 

Bangle. A character in Sheridan's Critic, 
who pesters a tlieatrical manager with 
advice and criticism. 

Btiplme (daf'ne). A maiden pursued by 
Apollo, whom she escaped by being 
ciianged into a laurel. 

Baphnis., See Chloe. 

Darby and Joan. A married couple, the 
type of simple domestic happiness, cele- 
brated in an old ballad. 

Darfcle, Eosa. Companion to Mrs. Steerforth 
in Dickens'.s David Copperfield, an intensely 
passionate woman, cherishing a fierce but 
vain love for Steerforth. 

DaVus. A common name for a slave in 
Latin comedy. 

Deans (denz), Jeanie and Effie. The lieroinea 
of Scott’s Heart of Midlothian, daughters 
of the cow-feeder or dairyman Davie Deans. 
Effie was seduced by George Staunton and 
was (wrongly) condemned for child-mur- 
der, hilt Jeanie trudged all the way to 
London and obtained her pardon. Their 
father was very strict in religious matters 
and strong in tlieoiogical controversy, 

Ded'lock, Lady. The wife of Sir Leicester 
Dedlock in Dickens’s Bleak Houbc, mother 
out of wedlock to Esther Sumnierson. 

Deerslayer. See Lbatherstooking. 

Defarge (d6-furzh), Madame. One of the 
bloofithirsty women of the French re volu- 
tion in Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, a 
hater of all aristocrats. 

Dejanira (de-ja-nfra). The wife of Hercules, 
unintentionally the cause of the hero’s 
death by giving him a garment poisoned 
with tile blood of the Gentaur JSTessus, who 
told her she would thus retain her hus- 
band's love. 

Delectable Mountains. In Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress a delightful range from 
which the Celestial City could be seen. , 

De'lia. In classical literature a name of 
Diana, from the island of Delos. Also a 
poetical name for a young woman gener- 
ally. 

Deliihine (del-fenO- Heroine of a novel by 
Madame de Stael, who dies of a broken 
heart from disappointment in love. 

Demeter (de-ine'ter). The Greek goddess 
corresponding witli the Konian Ceres, See 
Ceres in Diet, 

DemogoPgou. A mysterious divinity men- 
tioned by some writers as greatly to be 
dreaded anil as holding powerful sway in 
the unseen world. 

Dennis the hangman. A despicable charac- 
ter in Dickens's Barnaby Hudge. 

Dennison, Jenny. A waiting-maid in Scott’s 
Old Mortality, 

Deronkla, Daniel. The Jewish hero of a 
novel of same name by George Eliot. 

Deschapelles, Pauline (po-Ien da-sha-pel). 

The ‘Lady of Lyons’ in Lytton's play of 
■ that name. See Melnotts. 

Desdemo'iia. The heroine of Shakspere’s 
Othello, killed by her husband Othello, 
who is led by the devilish malice of logo 
to believe her unfaithful to him. 

Deserted Village, The, ‘Sweet Auburn', 
the village described by Goldsmith in his 
well-known poem, ruined by the growth 
of luxury— probably not to be identified 
with any single real village. 

Despair, Giant. See Qiant Despair, 
Doubting Castle. 

Deucalion and PyiTha(du-ka'li-on, pir'a). In 
Greek my thol, a man and wife who alone 
survived a deluge and became originators 
of a now race of men. 

Devil on Two Sticks. Translation of Le 
Sage's Biable Boiteux. See Asmodeus. 

Dhu (db), Eoderick, (Black Eoderick). See 
BonEincii Dhu. 


Diana (ili-aii'a). The Eoman goddess corre- 
sponding with the Greek Artemis, the sister 

of Apollo, a chaste virgin, goddess of hunt- 
ing and of the moon. See in Diet. 

Dick, Mr. An amiable half-witted gentle- 
man in Dickens’s David Copperfield, who 
thinks he is bound to prepare a certain 
‘memorial’, but cannot keep himself from 
putting into it something about the head 
of Charles I. 

Diddler, Jeremy. An artful swindling, but 
amusing character in Kenny’s farce of 
Eaising the Wind (1803). 

Didier (did-j-ti), Henri. The faithful lover in 
Stirling’s ilrama The Courier of Lyons. 

Di'do. The mythical queen of Carthage, de- 
scribed by Virgil in the jEneid as hospitably 
entertaining the shipwrecked JSneas, fall- 
ing in love with him, and putting an end 
to her life when he deserted her. 

Diggory (dig'o-ri). In Goldsmith’s comedy 
She Stoops to Conquer, a farm labourer, 
called in to wait at table, who makes him- 
self as familiar as he is awkward, 

Dinarzade (din-iir-zadO. Sister of Schehera- 
zade in the Arabian Nights. Also called 
Bunyaz^d. 

Din'raont, Dandie (that is, Andrew). A far- 
mer in Scott’s Guy Mannering, brawny, 
piignadous, genuinely hospitable, and 
kind-hearted. 

Diomede (di'o-med). A renowned Grecian 
chief at the siege of Troy, son of Tydeus, 
and hence called Tydides (ti-di'dez). 

Dionysia (dx-o-nis'i-a). The wicked wife of 
Cleon in Shakspere's Pericles. 

Dionysus (dl-o-ni'sus). A Greek name of the 
god Bacchus. See in Diet. 

Dioscuri (di-oa-ku'ri). A name of the twins 
Castor and Pollux. 

Distafi-f na. Heroine of Khodes’s burlesque 
Bombastea Furioao. She was engaged to 
be married to Bombastes but jilted him. 

Dives (di'vez). The Latin word for a rich man, 
which came to be used as a sort of proper 
name for the rich man of the parable of 
Lazarus, and hence for a luxurious rich 
man generally. 

Dobbin, Colonel. One of the chief characters 
in Tnackeray's Vanity Fair, an excellent 
soldier aiid thorough gentleman, but soiue- 
wliat shy and awkward, devoted to Amelia 
Sedley (whom he ultimately marries) as also 
to her late husband George Osborne. 

' Dobbins, Humphrey, A devoted servant in 
I Colman's Poor Gentleman. 

Dods, Meg. The famous landlady of an inn 
in Scott’s St. Kouau’s Well. 

Dodson and Fogg. The pettifogging lawyers 
ivho carried on the breach-of-promise action 
against Mr. Pickwick in Dickens’s Pickwick 
Papers.' .. 

Doe (do), John. An imaginary person whose 
name used to appear in certain English 
actions at law, along with that of Richard 
Roe, an equally shadowy personage. 

Do'eg. The name under which Elkanah 
Settle is satirized in Dryden's Absalom 
and Achitophel. 

Dogberry and Verges. Two ridiculous con- 
stables in Shakspere’s Much Ado about 
Nothing. 

Dollalolla. Wife of King Arthur in Field- 
ing’s burlesque Tom Thumb, in love with 
the little hero. 

Doll Common, A young woman who helps 
Subtle in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, 

Doll Tearsheet. A strumpet in Shakspere’s 
Henry IV. (Part 2). 

Dolly Jlurray, A jovial lady in Crabbe's 
Borough who died in the act of winning a 
game at cards. 

Dolon, In Homer’s Iliad, a spy from Troy, 
detected by Dlysses. 

Dorabey, Mr. In Dickens’s Dombey and Son 
a wealthy London merchant full of pride 
and self-importance, cold and cruel to his 
daughter Florence as being a mere girl, ; 
but built up in his young son Paul, wdiose 
death is a great blow to him, while the 
elopement of his wife and the loss of his 
fortune completely humble him. Captain 
Cuttle and his friend Bunsby, Dr. Blimber 


Major Bagstock, <fcc., also appear in this 
■ novel. 

Domdan'iel. In oriental legend avast sub- 
terranean cavern haunted by sorcerers, 
genii, <fcc. 

Dominie Sampson. The profoundly learned 
tutor at Ellangowan in Scott’s Guy Manner- 
ing, exceedingly awkward and utterly ig- 
norant of the world. 

Don Belianis (bel-i-a’nis) of Greece. The 
hero of an old romance of chivalry. 

Don Ju'an. The hero of a Spanish legend 
which has been much employed for the 
dramatic and operatic stage, and furnished 
the name to Byron’s poem. The don is the 
type of a finished and reckless libertine, 
who makes conquests over the fair sex 
everywhere and kills the father of one of 
his victims, but is at last dragged down 
alive to the infernal regions. Byron’s un- 
finished poem borrows little or nothing but 
the name from the old legend. 

Don Quix'ote (Spanish pron. ki-ho'ta). The 
hero of the great Spanish romance of 
Cervantes, a Castilian country gentleman 
so crazed by reading books of chivalry that 
he sallies forth as a knight-errant to suc- 
cour the oppressed and redress wrongs. As 
his squire he takes along with him Sancho 
Panza, an ignorant, credulous, and vulgar 
peasant, pot-bellied, gluttonous, and self- 
ish, yet faithful to his master, shrewd and 
amusing. The knight, mounted on his 
steed Rosinante, equally gaunt with the 
rider, and the squire on his ass Dapple 
have various amusing experiences, since 
the don looks upon fiocks of sheep as 
armies, windmills as giants, and galley- 
slaves as oppressed gentlemen. 

Doorm, Earl. The'russet-bearded'inTenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King (Enid). 

Dora Spenlow. The child-wife of Copper- 
field in Dickens’s David Copperfield. See 
Spenlow. 

Doricourt, (doTi-kdrfc). An accomplished 
gentleman and man of fashion who marries 
Letitia Hardy in Mrs. Cowley’s Belle’s 
Stratagem. See Hardy (Letitia). 

Do'riraant, A wit and rake in Etherege's 
Man of Alode, or Sir Fopling Flutter. 

Dorira^ne (do-ri-men). A pleasure-loving 
lady in Moiifere’s Mariage ForcA 

Dorin'da, Daughter of Lady Bountiful See 
AlMWELL, 

Dornton, Mr., and his son Harry. Chief 
characters in Holcroft’s Road to Ruin. 
Mr. Dornton is nearly ruined by his son’s 
extravagance. 

Dorothe'a. The heroine of Massinger’s 

Virgin MartjT. Heroine of Goethe’s 

poem Hei’mann and Dorothea. 

Dot. The pet name of the carrier's wife 
(that is, John Peerybingle’s) in Dickens’s 
Cricket on the Hearth. 

Dotheboys Hall (that is, ‘do the boys’, 
cheat them). The famous academy of the 
ignorant and brutal schoolmaster Squeers 
in Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby. 

Douban (db'ban). A physician in the Arabian 
Nights. 

Double Dealer, The. See Maskwell. 

Doubting Castle. The castle of Giant De- 
spair in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Douglas (dugTas). A great Scottish family 
of which different members are introduced 
in many of Scott’s novels and poems. A 
tragedy called Douglas %vas written by 
Rev. J. Home, See Norval. 

Douglas, Ellen. Heroine of Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake (which see). 

Doustersivivel (dds‘ter-.swiv-el). In Scott’s 
Antiquary, a swindling German who pro- 
fesses to be able to find hidden treasures by 
magical or cabalistic means, and extracts 
sums of money from Sir Ai’thnr Wardour, 

Dove, Sir Benjamin, and Lady, and their 
daughter Sophia. Chief characters in 
Cumberland’s play The Brothers. 

Dowlas (douTas), Dick. A yomig scapegrace 
in Colman's comedy The Heir-at-law, son 
of a petty shopkeeper of Gosport, who, 
until the real heir-at-law appears, figures 
as a peer of the realm. Dr. Pangloss was 
Dick's tutor. 
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Draw'cansir. A bully and braggart in Buck- 
ingham ’a aatiric play of The Eeheareal 
(Wl). 


Bro'mio. The name of the twin brothers in 
Shakspere’a Comedy of Errors, attendants 
on the brothers Antipholus. 

Brngger, Abel. In Ben Jonson's Alchemist, 
a simple character who keeps a tobacco 
shop, and relies much on the advice of 
Subtle the alchemist. 


Brummie, Bentley. A sullen loutish fellow 
who married Estella, in Dickens’s Great 
Expectations. 


Bry^asdust, Kev. Dr. A fictitious personage 
brought forward by Scott to introduce 
some of his novels. The name is used as 
equivalent to a historical writer or inves- 
tigator of the driest and most matter-of- 
fact kind. 


Dryfesdale, Jasper. An old steward in 
Scott’s Abbott, a hater of Queen Mary and 
Eoman Catholics generally. 

Bryope (dri'o-pe), A nymph of Greek myth- 
ology changed into a poplar. 


Dubose’. A notorious highwayman in Stir- 
ling’s Courier of Lyons. 


Duenna, The. Margaret in Sheridan’s comic 
opera ’Ihe Duenna, \vho assists her charge 
Louisa in marrying lier lover Don Antonio. 


Dues’sa. A witch in Spenser's Falh-ie Queene 
who deceives the Eed Cross Knight, and 
becomes the leman of the giant Orgoglio, 
but she and her paramour are overthrown 
by Prince Arthur. 


Duke, The Iron. The first Duke of Welling- 
ton, also called the Great Duke. 


Dulcin'ea del Tobo'so. The country girl 
whom Don Quixote selected as the lady of 
his knightly devotion. 


Bumain’, A French lord in Shakspere’i 
Love’s Labour ’s Lost. 


Dumbiedikes (dumT-diks), A ’laird' or 
small proprietor in Scott’s Heart of Mid- 
lothian, fond of money and also of Jeanie 
Beaus, to whom he pays his addresses 
(without effect) in the most silent and un- 
demonstrative way. His father Was a 
hard-drinking, irreligious character, whose 
death-bed .scene forms a striking picture. 


Duncan. Tlie King of Scotland murdered, by 
Macbeth in Shakspere's play of that name, 
the incidents in which are chiefly mythical. 


Dunder, Sir David and Lady. Characters 
in Colman’s play Ways and Cleans. 

Dundreary (dim-dre’ri), Lord. The chief 
character in ’Tom ’Taylor’s play Our Ameri- 
can Cousin, an amusing portrait of a noble- 
man whose head is full of trivialities and 
whimsicalities. 


DuvanTlal. The wonderful sword of Or- 
lando 'the hero of Italian romance. 


Durden, Dame. A lady of the country, 
named in an old glee. The name is given 
playfully to Esther Summerson in Dick- 
ens’s Bleak House. 


Duriward, Quentin. The hero of Scott’s 
novel of same name, an archer in the 
. Scottish Guard of Louis XI, of France, 
who finally wins the hand of the young 
Countess Isabella De Croye. 


DuvaV, Denis. The hero of Thackeray’s un- 
finished novel Denis Duval. 


Dwarf, The Black. See Black Dwabf. 


,Ea. In Babylonian mythology the god of 
the atmospheric deep on which the world 
floated, and of the ocean, rivers, and 
streams, whose commands were carried 
into effect by his son Merodach. 


Earnscliff, A young laird iu Scott’s Black 
Dwarf. 


Eastward Hoe. The name of a drama by Ben 
Jonson, Chapman, and Marston, for which, 
as containing reflections on the Scotch, the 
authors were imprisoned, 1C05. 


Easy, Sir Charles and Lady. A lazy gentle- 
man of loose morals and his wife in Cibber’s 
Careless Husband. 


.Easy, Jack. 'The hero of. Captain Marryat’s 
novel Mr. Midshipman Easy. 

EbTis. Ib'lis. In Mohammedan mythology 
the chief of the evil angels. 


Edgai’. Son of Gloucester and half-brother 
of Edmund, in Shakspere’s King Lear. 

Edgar, jHaster of liavenswood. See Havens- 

WOOD. 


Edi'na. The poetical name of Edinburghj 
said to have been applied to that city by 
the poet Buchanan. 

E'dith. 'The Maid of Lorn in Scott’s Lord of 
the Isles, who has various adventures when 
disguised as a page. 

Edmund. The wicked natural son of Glouces- 
ter in Shakspere’s King Lear, with whom 
both Goneril and Hegan were in love. 

Edsn’ii (ed'ini). An evil character reformed at 
King Arthur’s court in ’Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King (Enid). 

Egeria (e-je'ri-a). In Homan legend a nymph 
from whom King Niima Pompilius is said 
to have received instructions iu regard to 
religious institutions. 

Egens (e-je'na). Father of Hermia in Shalc- 
spere’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Eglaraour (eg'la-mor). Sir. A knight of King 
Arthur who slew a dragon. 


Eglantine (eg'lan-tin). The daughter of King 
Pepin in the old tale Valentine and Orson. 

The prioress in Chaucer’s Cariterbury 

’Tales. 


Elaine (Q-irmO. A damsel of the times of 
King Arthur, who pines and dies of love 
for Lancelot ; the heroine of one of ’Tenny- 
son’s Idylls. 


Eldora'do. The name of a country, exceed- 
ingly rich ill gold, once imagined to exist 
in the Orinoco region of S. America. 


Elec’tra. The daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra, and sister of Orestes, whom 
she abetted in the murder of their mother, 
to avenge the death of their father. Her 
story was treated by the Greek tragedians, 
and Sophocles and Euripides have each a 
tragedy called by her name. 


Elizabeth, or the Exile.s of Siberia. A famous 
French story by Madame Cottin, founded 
on fact. 


Elizabeth of Hungary. A saint and queen 
introduced in Kingsley's Saint's Tragedy. 

Ellesmere, Mistress. Head domestic of 
Lady Peveril in Scotfs Peveril of the 
Peak, 


Elliot, Hobhie, with his family. Characters 
iu Scott’s Black Dwarf. 


Elmo, St. The patron saint of sailors. See 
Elmo in Diet. 


Elshie, Caniiie, The Black Dwarf in Scott’ « 
novel of this name. See Black Dwaup. 


Elsie. The heroine of Longfellow’s Golden 
Legend, who offers to give her life for 
Prince Henry and becomes his bride. 


Elspeth of the Craigburufoot. An old servant 
in Scf ■ bt’s Antiquary, mother of Saunders 
Muekiehackit, and depositary of secrets 
connected with the hero. 


Elton, Mr. and Mrs. Characters in Miss 
Austen’s Emma. 


El vino (el-ve'no). Lover of Amina in Bellini’s 
opera La Soimambula. 

Elvira (el-ve'ra). A character in Sheridan’s 
Pizarro ; in Mozart’s opera Don Giovanni 
(wife of the Don) ; in BeUini’s opera I 
Puritaai ; in Verdi’s opera Ernani; and in 
Auber’s opera Masaniello. 


Emelie (em'e-le). Sister-in-law of Theseus, 
and married to Palainon in Chaucer’s 
Knight’s Tale, Called Emilia in other 
versions of the story. 


Emerald Isle. Ireland. Bo called from the 
vivid green of the verdure of that country. 


EmiTia. Wife of lago, and the waiting 
woman to Desdemona, in Shakspere’s 
Othello, misled by her husband so as to 
bring about the catastrophe; also Her- 
inione’s friend in Shakspere’s Winter’s 
Tale. See also Emelie. 


Emily. ‘Little Em’ly’, niece of Daniel 
Peggotty in Dickens’s David Copperfield, 
betrothed to Ham Peggotty but seduced by 
Steerforth. 


Empedocle.s (em-ped'o-klez), One of Pytlia- 
goras’s scholars, who, according to the 
legend, threw himself into the crater of 
Etna, as told in Matthew Arnold’s poem. 


EnceTadiis. A giant overthrown by the 
thunderbolts of Jove and cast under Etna: 
when he turned from one side to the other 
he shook the whole island. 


Endymion (en-dim'i-on), A beautiful shep- 
herd kissed by Diana as he lay asleep on 
Mount Latmus. Keats has a celebrated 
poem of this name. 


English Opium Eater, A designation of 
Thomas De Quincy (1785-1859) author of 
the Coiifession.s of an English Opium Eater, 

English Uabelais. A designation of Dean 
Swift from the resemblance of liis writings 
to those of the great French writer. 


E'nid. The heroine of one of Tennyson’s 
Idylls, a perfect example of conjugal love 
and patience, 

E'ds. The Greek name equivalent to Ani'ora. 

Epicene (ep’i-sen). In Ben Jonsori’s comedy 
The Silent Woman a young fellow, dressed 
as a woman, married to Morose, wlio is 
dreadfully afraid of noise. The supposed 
wife turns out a virago, and Morose is 
driven to distraction till his nephew makes 
known the trick in consideration of a 
handsome sum of money. 


Epigoni (e-pig'o-ni). Certain legendary 
heroes of Greece who took and destroyed 
the town of Thebes, sons of the seven 
princes who had previously attacked it, 
and who are celebrated in the tragedy of 
JEschylus, ’The Seven Against Thebes. 


Bpimenides (ep-i-men'i-dez). A sage or wise 
man of ancient Greece, a prophet or seer 
who is fabled to have slejit in a cave for 
fifty-seven years. 


Epimetheus (ep-i-me'thus). The brother of 
Prometheus and husband of Pandora. 


Eppie, 'The adopted child of Silas Marner 
in George Eliot’s novel of that name. See 
Marner. 

Er'ato. One of the Muses: she presided over 
lyric and especially amatory poetry. 

Erceldoun (erisel-dbu), Thomas of, or Thomas 
the Ehynier, A celebrated Scottish char- 
acter of the ISth century popularly re- 
garded as a prophet and wizard. He lived 
for seven years in fairyland, and ultimately 
disappeared iu a mysterious manner. 

Erebus, Eriimys. See in Diet. 

E’ris. A Greek goddess of strife or discord. 

Erl King. An evil elf or goblin of German 
superstition. 

Errain'ia. The heroine of Tasso's Jerusalem 
Delivered. 

Ernani (er-nM,’ne). A robbercaptain in Verdi’s 
opera of same name. 

E'ros. The Greek name of the god of love ; 
Cupid. 

Es'calus. A kind-hearted lord associated 
with Angelo in Shakspere’s Measure for 
Measure. 


Esmeralda, A beautiful dancing girl in 
Victor Hugo’s novel Notre Dame, put to 
death as a witch. 


ISsmond, Col. Henry. The hero of Thack- 
eray'.s novel Esmond (time the reign of 
Queen Anne), a cluvalrons soldier and man 
of taste. He is on the Jacobite side, jmd 
assists in a plan for bringing back the 
Stuarts. He is attracted for a time byhis 
kinswoman, the imperious and ambitious 
beauty Beatrix Esmond, but latterly 
marries her mother and retires to 
America. He was grandfather of the two 
brothers who give name to the novel The 
Virginians. 

Estella. The heroine of Dickens’s Great 
Expectations, adopted by Miss Havlsham. 
See Pip. 


Eteocles and Polynices (e-te'o-klez, pol-i- 
iri'sez). In Greek mythol. sons of CEdipns 
who quarrel regarding the succession to 
the throne, and fall in single combat by 
each other's hands. 


Ettrick Shepherd. James Hogg, the Scottish 
poet (1772-1835), who was born in Ettrick 
Forest, Selkirkshire, and was originally a 
shepherd. 

Eugenio (u-j6’ni-6). A character in Don 
Quixote^ who turns a goat-herd when 
jilted. 

Eugeniiis (u-je'ni-us). The friend of Voriek 
in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 
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jKunuetuj (ii-me’uB). In Homer’s Otlyssey the 
faithful swhieliera of hlysses, attached to 
anti respected hy his master. 

Euplirosyne (fi-fros'hne). In Cfreek myth, 
one of the three araees, the others being 
Aglaia and Thalia. 

Euphues (u'fu-ez). See EUPHUISM in Diet. 

Euro'pa. A nymph of Greek fable carried 
olf by Jove in the form of a white bull. 

Europa, Damo. A name for the Continent of 
Europe. 

Earns. The Latin name of the east wind. 

Euryalus (u-iTu-lus). See Nisu.s. 

Eurydice (u-rid'i*s6). The wife of the poet 
Orpheus. See Obphkus. 

Eurytioii (ii'rit'i-on). A sleepless herdsman 
in Spenser's Eaerie Queene. 

Eu.stace, Father. An able ecclesiastic in 
Scott’s Monastery and Abbot. 

Euterpe (xi-tei‘'pe). The muse of music. 

Eva (e'va). The youthful heroine in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin by Airs. Beecher Stowe. 

Evangeline (e-van'je-lin). The heroine of 
Longfellow’s well-known poem, founded 
on the expulsion of the Prcuch colonists 
from Acadia (Nova, Scotia) in 1756. She 
and her lover Gabriel were parted and 
could never meet till after long years, 

, when he was dying in a hospital where she 
was a nurse. 

Ev'ans, Sir Hugh. A laughable Wei sh school- 
master in Shakspere's Alerry Wives. 

Evelina (ev-e-li'na). The heroine of a novel 
so named by Miss Burney (Madame d’Ar- 
blay), 

Everard(ev'e-i‘hrd), Colonel. In Scott's Wood- 
stock, a colonel in the republican army, 
nephew to Bir Henry Leo, the royalnsfe 
knight and lord of the manor of Wood- 
stock. Everard latterly marries Alice Lee, 
daughter of the old knight. 

ihvart (iTart), Fanty. A character in Scott’s 
liedgauntlet, skipper of a smuggliug ves- 
Rcl, but originally intended for the church. 

Excai'ibur. The famous sword of King 
Arthur. 

Eyre (ar), Jaue. The heroine of a novel 
by Charlotte Bronte, g<n'erness to a gen- 
tleman called Rochester, to whom she is 
married after the death of his insane wife. ■ 


Eaa (fit), Gabriel. Nephew of Aleg Merriliea 
in Scott’s Guy Mannering, 

.Face. A character in Ben Jonsoii’s Al- 
chemist, assistant of Subtle the ^alclie- 
mist'. 

Fadladeen^ A conceited grand chamberlain 
in Moore’s Lalla Eookh, uii infallible judge 
of everything. 

Fadlailin'ida. Wife of Ghrononhotontho- 
logos, in Carey’-s burlesque of that name. 

Fag. The lying servant of Captain Absolute 
in Sheridan’s comedy The Eivals, 

Fagiu (fa^gin). An old Jew and receiver of 
stolen goods in Dickens’s Oliver Twist, who 
trains boys to steal. 

Fairford, Mr. , and hi.s son Alan. Characters 
in Scott’s Eedgauntlet, Alan being the close 
friend of the hero, of whom he goes iu 
search when missing. 

Fair Maid of Perth. The heroine of Scott’s 
novel so named, her proper name being 
Catherine Glover : she marries Hal o’ the 
Wynd, the stalwart arinourer— Henry Gow 
or Henry the Smith. 

Fair Penitent, TTie. Galista in Howe’s tragedy 
so called. See Calista. 

Fairservice, Andrew. In Scott’s Bob Boy 
the pragmatical, conceited, and not over 
honest Scotcli gardener at Osbiildistone 
Hall. 

Faithful, A companion of Christian in 
Bitnyan'a Pilgrim’s Progi'ess, burned alive 
at Vanity Fair. 

Faliero, Marino (ma-re’nb fa-li-a'rs). Doge of 
Venice in Byron^s drama so called, 

Falkland (fakdand). A morbid cliamcter and 
the hero of Godwin’s Caleb William.^ He 
commits a murder which subsequently is 

■■ discovered after a period of concealment. ' 

- — A jealous lover in Sheridan’s Blvals. I 


Fulstalf (fal'staf), Sir John. The ‘fat 
knight’, the finest comic character yl 
Shnkspere and of literature, appearing lu 
Henry IV. (both part.s) and the Merry 
Wives, Gross, profligate, dishonest, and 
utterly unprincipled, he would be despic- 
able were it not for his overflowing w'lt 
and humour, his gaiety and good sense. 

Fang. A sheriff's officer in Shakspere’s 
Henry IV,, part ii. 

l! ang, Air. A coarse ljullying magistrate In 
Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 

Fanny, Lord. A name given to the eifenii- 
iiato Lord Hervey by the eighteenth-cen- 
tury wits. 

FarTntosh, Alarquis of. A Scottish noble- 
man in Thackeray’s Newcomes, wiio has 
neither abilities, character, nor breeding 
to recommend him, hut is a great catch in 
the marriage market land is expected to 
becoine the husband of Ethel Newcome. 

Fata Alorga'na. A (jelebrated fairy in roman- 
tic poems of Italy. She was the sister of 
Arthur, and was educated by the enchanter 
Aleriin. 

Fat Boy. In Dickens’s Pickwick a boy named 
Joe, always either eating or sleeping. 

Father of Comedy, Aristophanes; — of 
English Poetry, Chaucer of Epic Poetix 
Homer;— of History, Herodotus of Tra- 
gedy, vEschylus. 

Fatlier Prout, a pseudonym of Francis 
Mahoney (1S04-1SG6), a popular writer and 
Bomau Catholic pidest. 

Fathom, Ferdimincl Count, An unmiti- 
gated scoU3idrel, the hero of a novel by 
Smollett 

Fat'inia. A holy woman in the story of 
Aliuhliu or tlie Wonderful Lamp iu the 
Arabian Nights; also in the same work 

the mother of Prince Camaralzaman. 

The last of Bluebeard’s wives. See Blue- 
BEABE- 

Faulconbridge, Philip. In Shakspere's ICing 
John a natiu’al son of Bichard I., au out- 
spoken and daring soldier, true as steel 
to his friends, 

Faust (fast or foust). The hero of Goethe's 
celebrated dramatic poem, iu popular 
German legend known as Dr. Faustus, us 
also in Alrudowe’s tragedy of same name. 
Faustus was a magician and astrologer 
w’ho sold himself to the devil on condition 
of obtaining for a period every kind of 
worldly enjoyment, at the end of which 
he realizes with horror and despair the 
penalty he has now to pay. The Faust of 
Gr)eth© is a creation of a higher character. 
He is a scholar who has mastered all the 
science of his day, and has meditated on 
tlie problems of life, finding that all is but i 
vanity and vexation of spirit. The tragic 
element here is furnished by the fate of 
the hapless Margaret, whom he seduces, 
and who is condemned for murdering her 
baby. The Alephistopheles of Goethe-- 
tlie demonic being wTm fulfils all Faust's 
wishes — is also a far more interesting 
figure than the vulgar fiend of the older 
stories. Gounod's opera Faust is well 
known. 

Feeble, Jestingly called by Falstaff ‘most 
forcible Feeble', one of the knight’s ‘rag- 
ged regiment' in Henry IV. part ii., a 
puny, timid creature. 

Feeder, Air. An usher to Dr, Blimber in 
Dickens's Dombey and Son. 

Feenix, Cousin, An old nobleman in 
Dickens’s Dombey and Son. 

Feignwell, Colonel. The hero of Mrs. Cent- 
livre’s comedy A Bold Stroke for a Wife, 
who by varioiiR bold and amusing devices 
gets the guardians of the heiress Anne 
Lovely to consent to their marriage. See 
PUiiE (SIMo:^). 

B’elix Holt, the Badical, The hero of Q eorge 
Eliot’s novel so named, 

Fenel'la. A damsel in Scott'.? Peveril of the 
Peak, who long successfully pretends to be 
deaf and dumb, daughter of Edward Chris- 
tian. 

Fenton, The lover of Anne Page in Shak- 
spere’s AXerry AVire,s of AVindsor. 

Fer'nmorz. A poet in Aloore’s Lalla Bookh. 
See Lalla Books. 


FerMiuand. King of Navarre in Shakspere’s 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. Prince of Naples 

in Shakspere’s Tempest. 

Ferrex and Porrex, Sons of a mythical 
British king Gorboduc, appearing in an 
old English tragedy by T. Norton and T. 
Sackville Lord Buckhurst. 

E'er'umbras, Sir. The hero of an old Eng- 
lish metrical romance. 

Fidelio (ii - da ' li - 6), Name assumed by 
lieonora when disguised as a youth in 
Beethoven’s opera Fidelio. See LEOJfOEA. 

Fielding, Airs., and her daughter Afay^ 
Characters in Dickens’s Cricket on the 
Hearth, tlie latter the sweetheart of 
Edward Plummer. 

Field of the Forty Footsteps. At the hack 
of the British Aluseum, where tradition 
says two brothers fought together and 
were killed, leaving forty impressions of 
their feet. Miss Porter wrote a novel of 
that name, and the Alessrs. Alayhew a melo- 
drama. 

Fig'aro. A sharp-witted barber and valet,, 
the hero of Beaumarchais’s French come- 
dies the Barber of Seville and Marriage of 
Figaro, on which are based operas respec- 
I tively by Bossini and Alozart. 

Fiugal. A hero of Celtic tradition, King of 
Alorven, on the west coast of Scotland^ 

Fitz-Boodle, George. A name under which 
Thackeray contributed a number of papers 
or articles to Fraser’s Alagazine, of varying 
character, but all marked by his humour 
and characteristic features of style. 

Fitz-Fulke, Duchess of. Character in By- 
ron’s Don Juan, who figures in the very 
last scene. 

Fladdock, General. An American character 
in Dickens’s Alarfcin Chnzzlewit. 

Flamborough. A farmer and his daughters 
in Goldsmith's ATcar of Wakefield. 

Flanders, AIolI. A reformed thief and 
strumpet, the subject of a novel by Defoe, 

Fledgeby. A mean and cowardly sneak in 
Dickens's Our Mutual Friend. 

Flera'ing, Lady Mary. One of the cliaracters 
in Scott's Abbot, maid of honour to Queen 
Alary. . 

Flibbertigibbet (flib'dr-ti-jib-et). A malicious 
fiend named in Shakspere's King Lear.— - 
A dwarfish boy in Scott's Kenilworth. 

Fiite, Miss. A poor half-crazy woman in 
Dickens's Bleak House, waiting for a de- 
cision of the Court of Chancery. 

Flora. In Boman mythol. the goddess of 
flowers and spring. An annual festival, 
the Floralia (April 28-AIay 1) in her honour 
was accompanied with much licentious- 
ness. 

Florae', Paul cle. In Thackeray's New- 
comes a French nobleman married to an 
English wife, a kind-hearted prodigal who 
latterly settles in England and assumes 
the character of the English country gen- 
tleman wdiile remaining as thoroughly 
French as ever. Colonel Newcome was 
passionately in love with Florae's mother 
in early life. 

Flor'imel. A virtuous lady in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. A witch made by sorcery 
a figure that was mistaken for her, but 
the false Florimel vanished away w'hen 
the real one was brought side by side. 

Florin'da. Daughter of Count Julian, accord- 
ing to the legend, seduced by Boderiek, 
last king of the Goths in Spain. 

Floriismart. One of the paladins of Charle- 
magne, and the devoted friend of Orlando. 

Flor'izel. The Prince of Bohemia in '^Shak- 
spere’s Winter’s Tale, in love with Perdita. 

Fluel'len. A brave but pedantic Welsh cap- 
tain in Shakspere’s Henry V., whose par- 
allel between Alonmouth and Alacedouia is 
well known. 

Flying Dutchman. A phantom ship seen 
in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope, said to be commanded by a Dutch 
captain (Variderdecken) who for hia im- 
piety has to sail till the clay of judgment. 

Foker, Harry. In Thackeray’s Pendennis 
the son of a wealthy brewer, a sporting, 
slangy, wide-awake young sybarite, who 
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for a time ia enthralled by the siren 
Blanche Amory, 


Folair', Mr. An actor in Dickens’s Nicholas 
Nickleby, jealous of the hero. 


Fopling Flutter, Sir. The foppish hero of 
Etherege's comedy Sir Fopling Flutter or 
The Man of Mode. 


Foppingtou, Lord, A coxcomb in Van- 


hrugh’s comedy The Eelapse, and Sheri- 
dan’s Trip to Scarborough. 


Ford, Mrs. One of Shakspere’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor, who befools Falstuif 
for his evil intentions. 


FornarFna, La. The baker's daughter to 
whom Eaphael is said to have been de- 
voted, and whose portrait appears in some 
of his pictures. 


Foritinbras. In Sliakspere's Hamlet, the 
Prince of Norway, 


Fortuna'tus. The hero of a popular tale 
who obtained an inexhaustible purse and 
a cap that would carry him wherever he 
pleased. 


Forty Thieves, The. A band of rol)bers in 
the Arabian Nights who inhabit a secret 
forest cave, the door of whicli opened and 
shut when the magic word semme was pro- 
nounced. See Am baba. 


Fi>seari (£os'ka-re), Francis. Doge of Venice, 
and his sons, in Byron’s drama The Two 
Foscari. 


Foxley, Squire. A consequential but igno- 
rant justice in Scott's Eedgauntlet. 


Fra Diavolo (fra de-ilv'o-lo). A brigand 
chief of S. Italy who has given name to 
a comic opera by Auber, with words by 
Scribe. 


Fradii'bio, Husband of Duessa in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, metamorphosed into a tree. 


SVancesca (fran-clies'ka), A V eiietian maiden 
ill Byron's Siege of Corinth, loved by Alp, 
dies of a broken heart. 


IFrancesca da Kimini (friin-ches'ka da re'mi- 
ne). Heroine of a poem by Leigh Hunt, a 
tragedy by Silvio Pellico, and occurring in 
Dante's Inferno. She was the daughter of 
Guido da Polenta, lord of Eaveiina. Mar- 
ried to Lanciotto, the deformed son of 
Malatesta da Eimini, an illicit intimacy 
betiveen her and his brother was discovered, 
and both were put to death by Lanciotto. 


jFraiicesco (fran-ches'kd). The villaiti in 
Massingers Duke of Milan, somewhat 
similar to Shakspere’.s lago. 


Frank'eiistem (-stm), A student of physi- 
ology in Mrs. Shelley’s romance of same 
name, who attains profound knowledge 
and constructs a hideous monster endued 
with the attributes of humanity. The 
monster, though craving sympathy and 
love, proves the curse and ruin of its 
creator. 


Freeman, Mrs. A name assumed by Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, in her corre- 
spondence with Queen Anne. 

Free'port, Sir Andrew. One of the members 
of the club who figure in Addison’s Specta- 
tor, representing a London merchant dis- 
tinguished for common sense and generous 
nature. 


. Freischiitz (fri'shiits). A marksman of Ger- 
■ man legend who obtains seven magic balls, 
six of which hit whatever he aims at, but 
the seventh goes as the fiend directs. 


Freya (M'a). A Scandinavian goddess of 
love and song, often confounded with 
Frigga. 


Friar John. In Babelais’s romance of Gar- 
gantua and Paiitagruel a profane and de- 
■ bauched hut bold and amusing character, 
always in the heart of everything that is 
going on. 

Friar Tuck. The friar who is said to have 
been among Eobin Hood’s merry men and 
who figures in Scott’s Ivanhoe. 


Fribble. An effeminate and contemptible 
coxcomb in Garrick's Miss in her Teens. 


Frigga. A Scandinavian goddess, wife of 
Odin, and corresponding in. some respects 
with Venus, 


Fudge Family. An English family whose 
doings and adventures in Paris are amus- 
ingly chronicled by the poet Moore in a 


aeries of letters in verse, supposed to be 
written by them. 


Fusbos. Minister of State in Eliodes’s bur- 
lesque Bombastes Furioso, 


Gabriel (ga'bri-el). Chief of the Angelic host, 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost. He figures in 
Jewish and Moliamrnedan mythology, and 
is said to have dictated the Koran to Mo- 
hammed. In Longfellow’s Evangeline 

Gabriel is the name of Evangeline’s lover. 


Gal'ahad, Sir. One of the knights of .King 
Arthur’s Eound Table, celebrated for his 
chastity. 


Galatea (gal-a-te'a). A nymph of Greek fable 
beloved l>y and loving Acis, wlio Tivas killed 
by the Cyclops Polyphemus from jealousy. 


GalbraifcIF, Major. A Highland laird in Scott’s 
Eob Eoy. 

Gammer Gurton's Needle. See Gurton, 
Gammer. 


Gamp, Sarah. A monthly nnrse in Dick- 
ens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, fond of liquor, 
carrying a big baggy umbrella, and making 
frequent references to a purely imaginary 
friend of hers named Mrs. Harris. 


Gan'elon. One of Charlemagne’s knights, 
celebrated for malevolence and treacliery. 


Ga'nem. The ‘ slave of Love’ in the Arabian 
Nights. 


Ganymede (gan'i-med). A beautiful youth 
of Greek fable, carried to heaven from 
Mount Ida by an eagle, and made cup- 
bearer to the gods. 


Ga'reth. One of King Arthur’s knights, who 
served as a scullion for a year before being 
knighted. His expedition in the company 
of Lynette to liberate her sister Lyoriors 
is the subject of one of Tennyson’s Idylls. 


Gargan'tiia. The hero of the humorous and 
fantastic romance of same name (also 
called Gargantiia and PantagrueDby Eabe- 
lais. Ho wnis a giant of tremendous size 
who had a son equally wonderful named 
Paiitagruel. Eabelais borrowed his Gar- 
gantua from the popular mythology of 
France. 


Gargery (giir'je-ri), Joe. A simple, ignorant, 
warm - hearted blacksmith in Dickens’s 
Great Expectations, married to Pip’s sister. 


Gashford. Secretary to Lord Geo. Gordon 
ill Dickens’s Barnaby Eiidge. 


Gaw'aiii. One of the knights of the Eound 
Table, a nephew of King Arthur, renoivned 
for strength as well as courtesy. 


GawTeys. Flying women described in the 
story of Peter Wilkins (by Eoberfc Paltock, 
1750), who is shipwrecked and meets with 
them in a strange land of twilight. The 
winged men are called Gi'nimna. 

Gebir (ge'bir). A prince in Eastern legend 
who invaded Africa. Gibraltar is said to 
have been named from him. 


Gedcles(ged’es), Joshua, and his sister Eachel. 
In Scott’s Eedgauntlet. Quakers who are 
kind to the hero of the story. 


Geierstein (gPer-stin), Anne of. The heroine 
of one of Scott's novels dealing with events 
of early Swiss history, 

Gelert (gel'ert). The faithful hound of 
Llewellyn, which kills a wolf that would 
have devoured its master’s infant, and is 
rashly slain by him before he sees how 
matters really stand. Similar stories are 
of almost world- wide currency. 


Gellatley(geFat-li), Davie. In Scott’s Waver- 
ley a crazy domestic of the Baron Brad- 
wardine, given to answering questions 
with snatches of song. 


Genevieve (j eii'e-vev). Heroine of a poem by 
Coleridge. 


Genevieve (jen'e-vev), St. An apocryphal 
saint, a lady who, according to legend, was 
falsely accused of adultery and condemned 
to death, but escaped and lived six years 
in a forest till her husband found her and 
took herhome, convinced of her innocence. 


Geoffrey Crayon, The pseudonym of the 
author of The Sketch-Book, Washington 
Irving. 


George, St, The patron saint of England, by 
some identified with a Gappadoeiau prince 
martyred under Diocletian. The killing of 


a dragon is one of the legendary feats at- 
tributed to him. 


George - a - Green. The pinner or pound- 
keeper of Wakefield, one of the associates 
of Robin Hood. 


Geraint (ge-rant'). A knight of the Bound 
Table, married to Enid, and celebrated in 
one of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. See 
ENID. 


Gertriide(gdr'trbd). Tliequeeii in Shakspere’s 
Hamlet. 


Geryon (jeTi-on). In ancient classical legend, 
a monstrous king of Hesperia, who fed his 
oxen on human ilesh and was slain by 
Hercules. 


Giafflr (jafir). Father of Zuleiica in Byron’s 

Bride of Abydos. Vizier of the Caliph 

Haroun Alraschid in the Arabian .Nights, 


Giant Despair. A formidable giant of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress who lived in Doubting 
Castle and kept Christian and Hopeful 
pri.soners till they e, scaped by means of ' 
the key Promise, 


Giaour (jour). Eastern name for a Christian. 
Byron wrote a poem so called. 


Gihhie ( gib'i), Goose. A half-witted hoy in 
Scott's Old Mortality, who makes a very 
ridiculous figure in martial accoutrements. 


Gil Bias (zliel hlils). The hero of a diverting 
novel by Le Sage, written in Frencli. 
though the scene is laid in Sjjain and in- 
cidents are taken from Spanish writers. 


Gilderoy (gird6-roi). A famous robber of 
ballad fame, represented as handsome and 
kind-hearted. 


Gill, Harry. A farmer in Words worih’s 
poem of Goody Blake and Harry Gill. See 
Goody Bmke. 


Gills, Sol. Walter Gay’s uncle in Dickens’s 
Dombey A Son, who keeps a .shop for 
nautical instruments. 


Gilpin (giFpin), John. A London linen- 
draper and train-hand captain, whose ex- 
ploits on horseback are celebrated in Cow- 
per’s humorous poem of same name. 


Gines da Passamonte (he'nes da pas-a-inon'tii). 
A galley-slave and puppet-showman who 
figures in Don Quixote. 


Ginevra (ji-nev'ra). The bride who, accord- 
ing to a well-known story, ozit of frolic 
shut herself into a chest on her wedding 
clay and was thus entombed alive. Heroine 
of the legend in Haynes Bayly's song The 
Mistletoe Bough. 


Giovanni (jo-van'n6), Don. The Italian form 
of the name Don Jnan and the title of a 
noble opera by Mozart based on the Don 
Juan legend. See DoN JUAN. 


Glasse, JiLrs. A name attached to a famous 
cookery book of 1747, in which the recipe 
for cooking a hare is said to begin with 
the words ‘ First catch your hare ’, though 
this is not really the case. 


Glauce (gla'se). Nurse of Britomart in Spen- 
ser's Faerie Queene. 


Glaucus (gla'kus). A Greek divinity of the sea. 

Glenallan, Earl of. Father of Lovel, the hero 
of Scott’s Antiquary. 


Glendin'ning, Halbert and Edward, with 
their mother. Characters in Scott’s Monas- 
tery, and in its sequel The Abbot. 

Gleu'doveers. Good spirits in Southey's 
Curse of Kehama. 


Gienvarloch (glen-varTofth), Lord, Nigel Oli- 
faimt, hero of Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel, a 
Scottish nobleman who conies to London 
, to obtain payment of money owed by King 
James I. to his father. 


Gloria'na. The queen of fairyland in Spen-' 
eer’s Faerie Queene, intended to stand for 
Queen Elizabeth. 


Glossin, Gilbert A rascally lawyer in Scott's 
Guy Mannering, killed by Dirk Hatteraick. 

Glover, Catherine. See FAIR Maid OF 
Perth. 


Glubbdub'drib. In Swift’s Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels an island inhabited by sorcerers {>r 
magicians, who called up at Gulliver's de-r 
sire the spii’its of many personages of for- 
mer times. 


Glumdarca. A giantess in Fielding’s bur- 
lesque Tom Thumb. 
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GluTtttial'cliteh. An amiable girl giantess 
(forty feet bigb) who had tlie care of Gal- 
Hver when ho was in BrobtUngnag. 

Gliimms. SeeGAWEEm 

aobi)o, launcelot. An amusing elown in 
Shakspure's ilerchaiit of Venice, at one 
time servant to Shylock* 

Godi’va, Lady. The wife of Leofrio, Earl 
of Mercia, in the eleventh century, who, 
according to the story, oldained relief 
from bnrdens<nne taxes for the people of 
Coventry by riding naked through the 
town, as her rude husband challenged her 
to flo before he would graiat the favour. 
Every person removed from the streets and 
kept closely within doors, hut one wretch, 
henca called ' Peeping Tom ventured to 
l(3ok out, and was immediately struck blind. 
The story has been versified by Tennyson. 

Gog and Mago^. Names of doubtful appli- 
cation, occurring in the Bible. The names 
are applied to giants in old legends of 
Britxain, and to two enormous figures in 
the Guildhall of the city of London. 

Gtdden Asa. The name of a tale by the 
Latin writer Apuleius, relating to the 
adventures of a young man who for a time 
has been made to assume the form of an 
ass. The story of Cupid and Psyche occurs 
in it. 

Golden PSeeca In class, mythol. the fieeco 
of a famous ram hung in a grove in Colchis, 
and guarded by a dragon. It was carried 
oif by the Argonauts with Jason at their 
head. See ARdO. 

Gon'dihert Hero and title of an unfinished 
epic by Sir W. Havenant. 

Gon'eril. One of the two evil daughters of 
King Lear. See Lear, 

Goodfellow, Kobin. A tricksy imp or sprite 
of pojiuhir English tales, called also Puck:. 

Goody Blake. In IVordsworth's poem Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill a poor old dame who 
pilfers a few sticks from her neighbour 
during the severe cold, and is forced by 
him to restore the property. In doing so 
she invokes a curse upon him. that he may 
“‘nen’or more he warm”, and his teeth chat- 
tered ever after. 

Gox-'bofiuo. A fabulous British king. See 
PJSKftEX. 

Gow, Henry. The armourer in Scott’s Pair 
IMjiid of Perth, who marries Catherine 
Glover, the heroine; also called Henry 
Smith (yoia being Gaelic for .smith). 

Graal (or Grail), The Holy, See in Piet, 

Gnulgrind (grad'grind), Thomas. A success- 
ful business man connected with the iron 
trade, in Pickens’s Hard Tinie.s, who is 
above all sentiment, and cares only for 
what is practical and matter-of-fact. 

Grarae (gram), Koland. Otherwise Avenel, a 
prominent character in Scott’s Abbot. 

Grar/dlson, Sir Charles. The hero of Hich- 
ardson’s novel The History of Sir Charles 
Grandison, a somewhat tiresome character 
intended to exemplify the perfect Christian 
gentleman. 

Gj'aveairs, Lady. A lady of doubtful virtue 
in Colley Cibber’s comedy The Careless 
Husband. 

Grayj Auld Eohin. The title of a popular 
Scotch ballad l )y Lady Anne Lindsay/after- 
warda Lady Barnard). To reaoiie her 
parents from ruin Jennie mandes Auld 
Kobin, her suitor, while her lover Jamie is 
absent at sea. 

Great Commoner. William Pitt.— Great 
Duke. The Puke of Wellington,— Great 
Magician. Sir Walter Scott,— Great Mo- 
rali-st. Pr. Johnson.— Gi-eat Unknown. 

A designation for the author of the Waver- 
ley Novels before the real author was 
■ ■known. 

Greatheart, In the Pilgrim’s Progress the 
guide of Christiana and her children to the 
Celestial City. 

Greaves (grevz), Sir Lancelot. A sort of 
English Don Quixote, the hero of a novel 
by Smollett. 

Greedy, Justice. In Massinger’s A New 
Way to Pay Old Pebt.s, a venal magistrate 
- whose character corresponds to his name. 

Green, Verdant. The hero of a story of 
Oxford life by Guthbert Bede (Bev. E. 


Bradley). When ho enters the university 
as a freshman he is as green as his name 
implies, and has many jokes played on 
him. 

Green Knight, The. One of King Arthur’s 
knights In Tennyson's Gareth and Lyuette, 

Grendel. See BEowuiiie'. 

Gretchen (gret'dhen or grech'en). A German 
diminutive of Margaret, often used of the 
heroine of Goethe's Pau.st. See Paust. 

Gride, Arthur, An old miser in Dickens’s 
Nicholas Nickleby who wishes to marry 
Madeline Bray. 

Grip. The raven in Dickens’s Barnaby 
Budge. 

GriseTda. Tlie heroine of one of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, borrowed from the 
Italian. She was subjected to the eriiele.st 
trials by her husband in order to test her 
patience and obedience, but never coni- 
plaiiied or murniui'ed. 

Grub Street. The former name of a street 
in London which has become identified 
with hack writers and poor literature. 

Grueby, John, Servant to Lord George 
Gordon in Dickens’s Barnal)y Budge. 

Grundy, Mrs. A farmer’s wife frequently 
spoken of by Mrs. Ashftelcl, another far- 
mer’s wife, in Morton’s comedy Speed the 
Plough (1798). Mrs. Ashfield is much given 
to speculating about ‘what Mrs. Grundy 
will say’ in such and such circumstances. 

Gndrun (gi|d‘riin). The heroine of an old 
German epic, a princess who is carried off 
and is kept for years at servile drudgery, 
because she refuses to marry against her 
inclinations. 

Guendolen (gwen'do-len). A fairy in Scott’s 
Bi'idal of Trierinain with whom King 
Arthur fell in love. They had a daughter 
Gyneth. See Gyneth. 

Guiderius(gwi-deTi-us). In Shakspere’s Cym- 
beline, the elder son of Cymbeline, a legen- 
dary king of Britain. He and his brother 
Arviragus were stolen during infancy by 
Belarius, a disgraced nobleman. When 
grown up they distinguished themselves 
against the Eomaus, and subsequently 
were made known to the king. 

Guitdenstern (girden-st6rn). A courtier in 
Shakspere’s Hamlet. 

Guinevere (gwiii'e-ver). The wife of King 
Arthur, notcu'ious for her guilty attach- 
ment to Sir Lancelot. She latterly retired 
to a nunnery. She is best known from 
Tennyson’s Idylls. 

Gnlbey'az. The sultana in Byron’s Don 
Juan, 

Gulliver, Lemuel. The hero of Swift's 
famous Gulliver’s Travels, who makes 
various voyages, and in one way or an- 
other visits some remarkable countries, 
especially Lilliput, Brobdingnag, Laputa, 
and the land of the Houyhnhnms. See 
these entries, also Glubbdubdrib, Gltjm- 
PALOLITCH, STRULBBRUGS. 

Gulnare (gul-narO. A lady of the harem in 
Byron’s Corsah*, who murders the pasha 
Seyd and flies with the corsair. 

Gummidge, Mrs. The widow who keeps 
house for Daniel Peggotty in Dickens’s 
David Copperfleld, always in the depths of 
melancholy as ‘ a lone lorn creetur 

Guppy, Mr. A silly clerk in Dickens’s Bleak 
Bouse. 

Gurfch, The faithful and sturdy swineherd 
of Cedric in Scott's Ivanhoe. 

Gurton, Gammer, The heroine of the 
second Imown Old English comedy, Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle (1576), which turns 
on the loss of this useful article and the 
finding of it sticking in her husband 
Hodge's breeches, 

Guy of Warwick, A hero of English legend, 
one of whose exploits was the killing of a 
formidable ‘dun cow*. 

Guyon (gi’on). Sir, A knight in Spenser’s 
Faene Qneene, the personification of tem- 
perance and self-restraint. 

Byges (jfjez), A king of ancient Lydia 
fabled to have had a magic ring that ren- 
dered him in visible, and thus helped him 
to slay his predecessor Candaules. 


Gyneth (giirieth). Daughter of King Arthur 
and Guendolen, in Scott’s Bridal of Triei- 
main, sleeps in a trance for 500 years till 
roused by De Vaux, whom she marries. 


Hagen (hh'gen). A warrior in the Nibelun- 
genlied, who Idlls Siegfried, and is himself 
killed by Chriemhild. 

Haidee (InVde'). In Byron’s Don Juan the 
daughter of the pirate Lambro, a beautiful 
girl who rescues Juan when cast ashore, 
and dies when her father drags him off to 
slavery. 

Halcro, Claud. An old bard in Scott’s Pirate. 

Halcyone (hal-sfo-ne). In Greek mythol, 
daughter of JEolus and wife of Ceyx, at 
whose death she threw herself into the 
sea and became a kingfisher. 

Haller, Mrs. See Steangeii ('The). 

Hamlet. The Prince of Denmark, hero of 
Shakspere’s finest tragedy, the substance 
of which is contained in old chronicle.^. 

Handy, Sir Abel, his wife, and son. Characters 
in Morton’s farce Speed the Plough. Sir 
Abel was a great inventor, only all his in- 
ventions proved failures. 

Handy Andy. Hero of an Irish novel so 
called, by S. Lover, an awkward but amus- 
ing fellow. 

Hardcastle, Squire. In Goldsmith’s comedy 
She Stoops to Conquer, an English country 
gentleman whose house Young Marlow 
mistakes for an inn, and whose daughter 
‘ stoops to conquer ' him, pretending to be 
the chambermaid. The squire is a jovial 
old gentleman, fond of telling stories, and 
has one especial favourite of ‘grouse in the 
gun-room'. Airs. Hardcastle is a lady who 
is devoted to what is genteel, Tony Lump- 
kin is her son by a former marriage. See 
Lumpkin. 

Hardy, Letitia. A beautiful young lady who 
cleverly wins the love of Doriconrt, to 
whom she has been engaged by his i>iirents, 
anti who objects to her on this ground. 
In jVHs. Cowley’s Belle’s Stratagem. 

Haredale, Mr., and his daugliter , Emma 
Characters in Dickens’s Bainaby Budge. 

Harilowe, Clarissa. The heroine of Bich- 
ardson’s novel of this name, a girl of groat 
sweetness, purity, and moral dignity, who 
is overcome by drugs and betrayed by the 
man she loves, the libertine Lovelace, imd 
latterly, scorning his offered reparation of 
marriage, dies of grief and shame, 

Harmon, John. Hero of Dickens's Our 
Mutual Friend, son of a rich and miseriy 
dustman, marries Bella Wilfer under the 
guise of secretary to Air. Boffin. See 
Boffin. 

HarmoTiia. In classical myTh. a daughter 
of Mars and Venus and wife of Cadmus. 
On her marriage day she received a neck- 
lace which proved unlucky to everyone ; 
that came into possession of it 

Harmony. A general peacemaker in Airs. 
Inclibald’s play Everyone has his Fault. 

Hariold, Childe. Tlie hero of Byron’s poem 
Ohilde Harold’s Pilgrimage, the Childe 
being a man of birth, wealth, and intellect, 
who, while still young, has become sated 
with pleasure, and resolves to travel, thus 
giving the poet an opportunity for much 
fine description and reflective WTiting, 

Harold the Dauntless. A Danish hero in 
Scott’s poem of that name. 

Haroun Alrasciud(ha-ran' al-rash-ed'). Caliph 
of Bagdad, introduced in the Arabian 
Nights, and of whom many fictions are 
told. He was accustomed, it is said, in 
company with his vizier, Giaffer, to visit 
the different quarters of his capital at 
night in disguise, and his adventures gave 
rise to many amusing scenes. 

Har'pagon. A wretched miser, the hero of 
Moliere’s comedy L’Avare (The Miser). 

Earpocrates (li'dr-pokT’a-tez). God of silence 
among the Greeks and Bomans. 

Harris, Airs. Airs, Gamp’s oft-quoted but 
imaginary friend. See Gamp. 

Hastings, Mr, The friend and companion of 
Young Alaiiow in Goldsmith’s She Stoops 
to Conquer, in love with Miss Neville. 
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Hatch,' way. Lieutenant An amusiiiji? Iiaif- 
pay naval ofdcer, the companion of Com- 
modore Trunnion in Smollett’s Peregrine 
PicMe. 


Hatt'eraiclc, Dirk. The captain of the 
Dutch smuggling vessel in Scott’s <3-uy 
Mannering, in whose lugger Harry Ber- 
tram is carried off ; a reckless desperado, 
hut honest to his employers. 


Hatto. In German legend an Archbishop 
of Mainz devoured by an array of rats (or 
mice) as a judgment upon him for having, 
during a severe famine, shut up a number 
of poor people in a barn and burned them. 
The Mouse-tower, on an island of the 
llhine near Bingen, is said to have been 
the scene of the bishop’s death. 


Havelock (hav'e-lok) the Dane. Hero of an 
old French and English romance, orphan 
son of a king of Denmark, who having 
been, by the treachery of his guardians, 
exposed to sea on a raft, reached the Lin- 
colnshire coast. Here he was adopted by 
the flslierniah who picked him up. He 
subsequently married an English princess 
and became King of Denmark. 


Havisham <hav'i-sham), Miss. In Dickens’s 
Great Expectations an eccentric lady who, 
having been deserted on her wedding morn- 
ing, continues to wear her bride’s dress 
during her life. She adopts Estella. 

Hawk, Sir Mulberry. In Dickens’s Nich- 
olas Nickleby a worthless rou4 who insults 
Kate Nickleby and kills in a duel the 
young Lord Verisopht, who has been his 
associate and admirer. 


Hawk-eye. The trapper in several of Cooper’s 
novels; also called Leather stocJntig. 


Hazlewood, Sir Robert, and his son Charles. 
Characters in Scott’s Guy Mannering. 


H(3adrigg, Cuddie (Cuthbert), An amusing 
farm-servant in Scott’s Old Mortality. 


Headstone, Bradley. A schoolmaster in 
Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend, who. being 
passionately in love with Lizzie Hexam, 
tries to murder Eugene Wrayburn out of 
jealousy. 


Heart of Midlothian. A name for the old 
tolhooth or jail of Edinburgh, adopted 
by Sir W, Scott as the title of one of his 
novels, in which it makes a figure. leanie 
Deans is the chief character in this novel. 
See Deans, 


Hebe (he'be). The Greek goddess of youth and 
cup-bearer to the gods (before Ganymede), 
represented as a very beautiful young 

'-■/.girl. ■■ 

Hecate (hek'a*te). A Greek goddess whose 
powers were various, and who was some- 
times coufoxmded with Artemis (Diana) 
and Proserpine, but latterly became espe- 
cially a goddess of the infernal regions 
and patroness of magicians and witches. 


Hector. The son of Priam, King of Troy, 
and husband of Andromache, the most 
valiant among the Trojans, and the no- 
. blest hero described in the Iliad. He was 
latterly slain by Achilles, and his body 
dragged round the city walls in revenge 
for his having killed Patroclus the friend 
of Achilles. See Ilium. 


Hec'nba. The wife of King Priam of Troy, 
and mother of Hector, Paris, and Cassan- 
dra, After the fall of Troy she was given 
to Dlysses as a slave, and some say she 
drowned herself in despair. 


Keep, Hriah. Clerk to Mr. 'Wickfield, the 
lawyer, in Dickens's David Copperfield, a 
sneaking and malignant character, always 
proclaiming how " ’ urable ’ he is, hut trying 
to ruin his employer and marry his daugh- 
■ ■■■'■ter Agnes. 


Hel or He'la, The Scandinavian goddess of 
the dead, daughter of Loki; a frightful 
being, half black and half of fair com- 
plexion. 


Helen (heTen). The wife of Menelaus, King of 
Sparta, and daughter of J upiter and Le'da, 
the most beautiful woman of her time. 
She was carried off to Troy by Paris, and 
thus caused the Trojan war, the Greek 
princes having combined in a great ex- 
pedition against Troy in order to recover 
■:"her.' ■■' . ■■ ■ 


HeTena. The heroine of Shakspere’.s All’s 
Well that Ends Well, married to Bertram, 
count of Kousillon, who neglects and de- 


spises her till brought to a better frame of 
mind. 


Hei'icon. A mountain of Greece anciently 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses. 


Helios. The Greek name for the sun and 
sun-god, in the latter sense identified with 
Phmbus or Apollo. 

Heplne'stus. Same as Vulcan. 

Hera. Same as JUNO. 


Hericules or Her'acles. In classical my- 
thology a hero or demi-god, sou of Jupiter 
and Alcmena, renowned for hi.s wonderful 
achievements, twelve of which are specially 
singled out as the twelve labours of Her- 
cities. He was for a time slave to Om- 
phd.le, Queen of Lydia, and latterly married 
to Dejaiiira (wliich see). Being mortally 
poisoned by the garment of Nessiis, he 
voluntarily ascended his funeral pile, and 
was received among the gods. See in Diet. , 
and also Hydiia, OmphXle, &c. 


Hereward (her'e-ward) the Wake. Hero of 
Kingsley’s novel so called, one of the 
English who long resisted the power of 
William the Conqueror. 


Heriot (herii-ot), George. A goldsmith in 
Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel who represents a 
real person of the time. 


Hermes (herirnez). The Greek deity regarded 
as equivalent to the Roman Mercury, the 
messenger of the gods, the inventor of the 
lyre (which he resigned to Apollo), the 
god of commerce, and also of fraud and 
cunning- He is generally represented with 
small wing.s attached to his head and 
ankles, and with a winged rod— the 


Hermes Trismegistus (hdr'mez tris-me-gis'- 
tus). A mythical personage, the same as 
the Egyptian god Thoth, represented as 
the author of a great number of ancient 
writings. 

Her'mia- One of the heroines of Shak- 
spere’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Hermione (h6r-mi'o-ne). In Sbalrspere’s 
Winter’s Tale the wife of King Leontes 
of Sicily, unjustly suspected by her hus- 
band. She is an example of ‘dignity 
without pride, love without passion, and 
tenderness without weakness’. 


Hero (he'ro). The beautiful priestess of Venus 
at Sestos, to visit W'hom Leander used to 
swim the Hellespont. On his death she 
drowned herself. Another Hero has an 
important part in Shakspere’s Much Ado. 

Hesperides (hes-per'i-dez). In Greek my thol. 
three nymphs who lived in pleasant gar- 
dens in an island of the western ocean, 
and had charge of a tree which produced 
golden apples. One of the labours of 
Hercules was to fetch apples from this 
tree, which "was watched by a dragon. 

Hes'perus. In classical literature a per- 
sonifleation of the evening star (the planet 
Venus). 


Hes^tia. The Greek name of the goddess 
Vesta. 


Hexam, Lizzie, In Dickens's Our Mutual 
Friend, a beautiful intelligent girl of 
humble birth, who saves Eugene Wray- 
burn’s life when he is all but killed by the 
jealous Bradley Headstone, and becomes 
his wife. 


Hiawatha (hi-a-wli''tha). A mythical hero 
of the N, American Indians, subject of a 
poem by Longfellow. 

Higden, Betty. A character in Dickens's 
Our Mutual Friend, a poor working woman 
of independent spirit and with a horror of 
the workhouse. 


Hildebrod (hiFde-brod), Duke. The Fal- 
staffian potentate who ruled over Alsatia 
in Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. 


Hippocrene (hip^po-kre-ne or -kren). A 
fountain of the Muses in ancient Greece 
near Mount Helicon. 


Hippolyta (hip-pori-ta). In classical litera- 
ture a queen of the Amazons, married to 
Theseus. 


Hippolytus (hip-pori-tus).: In Greek fable a 
chaste youth whose stepmother Phsedra 
tried to seduce him, and finding her efforts 
vain, accused him to his father of attempt- 
ing her virtue, thus bringing about his 
death. 


Hipporneues (hjp-pom'’e-nez). See Aitalanta, 


Hodge. The goodman of Gammer Gurtun 
in the old comedy (see Guu'fON), and als<i 
adopted as a name typical of a country 
rustic or farm labourer. 


Ho'el, How'el. A legendary king of Brittany 
related to King Arthur. 


Holdenough, Rev. Neliemiah. In Scott’s 
Woodstock, a Presbyterian minister, 
irascible and disputative, but kind-hearted 
and courageous. 


Holofernes (hol-o-fer'nez). A pedant in Shak- 
spere’s Love’s Labour ’s Lost. 


Homespun, Zekiel. A worthy but illiterate 
fanner in Colman’s Heir-at-law who wins 
£20,000 in a lottery and whose sister 
Cicely marries Dick Dowlas (see Dowlas). 


Hom’iny, Mrs. An American lady, ‘ mother of 
the modern Gracchi in Dickens’s Martin 
Ciiuzzlewit. 


Honeycomb, Will. One of the members of 
the club described in the Spectator, an 
oracle on matters of fashion. 


Hoiieycombe, Mr., Mrs., and their daughter, 
A ridiculous trio in Colman’s farce Polly 
Hoiieycombe. 


Honeyman, Charles. A lackadaisical High 
Church clergyman in Thackeray's New- 
comes, an uncle to Clive Newcome, smack- 
ing of the humbug and sybarite. 

Honeywood. The Good-natured Man in 
Goldsmith’s comedy of that title, a young 
man of an amiable disposition, but weak 
in will and an easy prey to designing per- 
sons. 


Hono'ria. The heroine of Dryden’s poem 
Tlieodore and Honoria. 


Hood, Eohin. The famous archer and out- 
law of mediaeval England, a mere creation 
of popular mythology. 

Hopeful. A companion of Christian in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, who after Faithfurs 
death accompanies him to the end of his 
journey. 

Ho'rrn. Ancient deities personifying the 
changes of the seasons, usually called in 
English the Hours. 

Horatio (hd-ra'siii-o). In Shabspere’s Hamlet 
the friend and intimate of the Prince of 
Denmark. 


Horatius Codes (hd-ifi’shus kok'lez). The 
hero of an ancient Roman legend, which 
tells how he held the wooden bridge lead- 
ing into Rome against Porsena’s men till 
the Romans had time to cut it. See Lord 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 


Horten'sio. In Shakspere’s Taming of the 
Shrew, lover of Bianca. 


Horus. An ancient Egyptian deity personi- 
fying the sun. 


Hotspur, Name of Harry Percy, Shak- 
spere’s 1 Henry IV, 


Houyhnhnms (hb'inmz). In Swift’s Gulli- 
ver’s Travels the race of wonderful horses 
among whom his hero is thrown ; they are 
endowed with reason and form a civilized 
community, their servants being the Ya- 
hoos (which see in Diet.). 


Howleglas, Father. Abbot of Unreason in 
Scott’s Kenilworth, 


Hoyden, Missj. Daughter of Sir Tunbeliy 
Clumsy, in Sheridan's Trip to Scarborough, 
married to Tom Fashion, who passes off 
as his brother, Lord Foppington. 

Hubberd, Mother. The teller of Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale, a satirical fable by 
Spenser. 


Hu'berfc, St. Patron saint of huntsmen. 


Hu'dibras. The hero of the famous satire 
in verse by Samuel Butler directed against 
the Nonconformists, Hudibras being a 
ridiculous Presbyterian knight-errant with 
a squire named Ralph. 


Hugh. An ostler in Dickens’s Bariiaby 
Rudge, illegitimate son of Sir John Ches- 
ter, a rude, Idnd-hearted giant, executed 
for the part he took in the Gordon riots. 


Hugh of Lincoln. A young boy who, ac- 
cording to an old English legend, the 
subject of Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale, was 
murdered by the Jews and his fate mira- 
culously made known. 
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Hugo. Son of Ako, in Byron's Pariaina, put 
to death by lus father because be loved and 
was beloved by Parisina, who had been 
betrothed to him before his father took 
her as his wife. 

Humgudgeon, drace-be-here. In Scott’s 
Woodstock, a fanatical corporal of Crom* 
well’s army, hurled from a high tower by 
Albert bee. 

Humphrey, Master. The imaginary com- 
piler of the tales by Dickens in Master 
Humphrey’s Clock, including Burnaby 
Budge. 

Huncamnii'ca, Princess. Heroine of Pield- 
iug’a burlesque 'Pom Thumb, daughter of 
King Arthur. 

Hunchback, The Little. Subject of a story 
in thii Arabian JiTighta. 

Hunter, Mrs. Leo. A ridiculous matron 
in Dickens's Pickwick Papers, noted for 
hunting after any social ‘ lion ' within her 
reach. 

Hurlothrum'bo. Name and hero of an ex- 
travaganza that had great vogue about 
l!r30 and subseciuently. 

Hyacinthus (hi-a'Siii''thtts). A bearitiful hoy 
beloved by Apollo, by whom he was 
accidentally killed when playing at the 
discuss from his blood sprang the flower 
hyacinth. 

Hydra (hf dra), A many-headed monster slain 
by Hercules. See in Diet. 

Hylas (liTlas). A youth beloved by Hercules 
and carried off by water-nymphs charmed 
with his beauty. 

Hymen (In'men). God of marriage among the 
Greeks and Homans. 

Hyperion (hi-peM-on, more strictly ln-p6r-i« 
on). In ancient mythol one of the Titans; 
sometimes a name eqtiivalent to the sun, 

Hyptios (hip'nos). God of sleep among the 
ancient Greeks. 


lachimo (yakT*m6). An Italian villain in 
Shakspere’s Cynibeline wdio leads Poathu- 
mus to believe that his wife Imogen has 
been unfaithful to him. 

Iftgo (i-d'go). The ‘ancient' or ensign of 
Otliello in Shakspere’s tragedy who, out 
of jealousy and devilish malignity, per- 
suades Othollcj of De.gdemona’s iinMthful- 

■ : '.ness, ■ ■■" 

Xc'arus. The son of Dtedalus, had with his 
father but soared too high, and the sun 
melted his artifleial wings, so that he Ml 
into the sea and was drowned. See 
D.p.i>alus. 

Ida'lia, A name for Venus, from Idalium 
in Cyprus. 

Idomeneus (i-dom'e-nus), A king of ancient 
Crete, who sacrificed his own sou in fulfil- 
ment of a rash vow similar to that of 
Xephthah. 

Ignai ‘0 (ig-naTo). Poster-father of Orgoglio 
in Spenser’s Paerie Queens, who always 
answ'ers ‘ X cannot tell’ to questions. 

Iliad, The. Poem by Homer. See Ilium. 

H'lnm or Ihion. A poetic name of Troy, 
whence the name of Homer’s Greek poem 
the Iliad. This poem (in twenty -four 
books) describes incidents that take place 
during part of the ten years” war waged 
by the Greeks against Troy, the cause of 
which was the abduction of Helen, wife 
of the Greek prince Menelaus, by Pans, son 
of Priam, King of Troy. The Iliad begins 
with a quarrel and its important conse- 
quences between Achilles, the chief Gre- 
cian warrior, and Agamemnon, the gen- i 
eralissiiuo of the Greek host, and ends i 
with the funeral of Hector, who is slain ! 
by Achilles, and whose parting with his ■ 
wife Andromache before the fatal contest 
is one of the most famous passages in the 
epic, Goda as well as heroes aVe freely 
introduced, and the whole sets before us 
a varied, richly-coloured, and impressive 
picture of antique life. 

Imlac. Friend of Eaaselas lu Dr. Johnson”s 
tale so called 

Imogen (irn'o-jen). Tho wife of Posthnmus 
and heroine of Shakspere’s Cymbeline. 
She suffers sorrow and hardiship through 
her husband’s belief in her infidelity (see 
lAOHlMo), but is made happy in the end. 


Imogeiie (im'o-jen), The Fair. In Monk 
I.ewis’s ballad See AiONZO ‘TUB Biiavb. 

Inchcape Bock. The Bell Bock, in the North 
Sea, upon which a warning bell was fixed. 
Southey has written a ballad with this 
name, telling how Sir Balph the Bover 
removed the bell and was wrecked on the 
rock himself. 

Inklra. A Hindu god of the heavens. See 
in Diet. 

Inez, .Donna. Mother of Byron’s Don Juan, 
a learned lady whose strict training of her 
son hardly succeeded as she desired. 

Inez de Castro. Wife of Pedro, Prince of 
Portugal, married privately and put to 
death by lus father. Her tragic story has 
been made a subject for tragedy, 

Inglewood (ing'gl-wiid). Squire. A North- 
umbrian justice and ex- Jacobite in Scott 9 
Bob Boy, slow to act against and ready to 
oblige any of his old political allies. 

Ingoldsby (ing'goldz-bi) Legends, The. A 
collection of humorous tales by the Bev, 
B. H. Barham, professedly by Thomas 
Ingoldsby. 

Inkle and Yarico (ingfid, yaTi-ko). A tale 
by Steele in Addison’s Spectator. Inkle 
was a young Englishman, befriended by 
the Indian maiden Yarico, whom he after- 
wards sold into slavery. 

Invincible Doctor. A name for the English 
scholastic philosopher William of Occam 
(1270-1347). 

lo (i'5). In classical myth, a princess beloved 
by Jupiter, and temporarily changed into 
«a cow to avoid the enmity of Juno. 

Ion (fon). A king of Argos, who offered 
himself as a victim to appease the wrath 
of the gods, hero of a tragedy by Talfourd. 

Ipliigenia (if-i-je-ni'a). A daughter of Aga- 
memnon and Glytemnestra, who was about 
to be sacrificed to avert the wrath of the 
gods, but was miraculously carried away 
from Aulis to Tauris. 

Tris. A Greek and Boman goddess of the 
rainbow ; also a messenger of tJie gods, 

j especially of Juno. 

I Irus(rrns). A beggar of Ithaca who provoked 

I the ire of Ulysses, who was himself acting 
the beggar on his return from ’Troy. 

Isaac. A Jew in Sheridan’s Duenna, who 
thinks himself very cunning, but is easily 
duped, and marries the duenna by mistake. 

Isaac of York. A wealthy Jew, father of 
Bebecca in Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Isabella, The heroine of Shakspere’s Mea- 
sure for Measure, for whom Angelo, the 
deputy of the Duke of Vienna, has an 
evil passion, and whose brother Claudio is 
willing to sacrifice her virtue in return for 
his own safety. The heroine of South- 

ern's Fatal Marriage, who allows herself 
to be dx'awn into a marriage in the belief 

that her husband is dead. Heroine of 

Keats’s poem, Isabella, or the Pot of Basil. 

laengrim (i'zn-grim). The name of the wolf 
in the famous story of Reynard the Fox. 

Ish'boeheth. A name standing for Bicliard 
Cromwell in Dryden’s Absalom and Achit- 

„■ opliel.' 

Psis. An Egyptian goddess of the moon, 
wife of Osiris and m other of Horns, often 
represented as veiled. See in Diet. 

Islands of the Blest or Fortunate Islands. 
Islands believed by the Greeks to lie far 
out in the Atlantic and to form a sort of 
Elysium. 

Isolde (i-s61d'). A heroine of mediseval ro- 
mance belonging to the Arthurian cycle, 
beloved of Sir Tristram. 

IsolP, IsoikF. Same as /soHde* 

Is'rafil, In Mohammedan mythology the 
angel who will blow the trump at the 
resurrection, and who himself has ‘the 
sweetest voice of all God’s creatures’, 

Is'tar. In early Babylonian mythology the 
goddess of the evening star, in later times 
the fruitful goddess of the earth and the 
patroness of love, whose cult was associated 
with voluptuousness and abominable rites; 
equivalent to the Ashtoreth of the Phm- 
nicians and of the Old Testament ; and the 
Astavte of the Greeks. . 


IthuTiel. An angel in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost who, when he found J^atan in shape of 
a toad, touched him with his spear and thu.s 
at once restored him to his own proper 
shape. 

Ivanhoe (i'vau-hd). The hero of Scott’s well- 
known novel, son of Cedric the Saxon, and 
a favourite of Bichard I. ; loves and marries 
Bowena the Saxon beauty. 

Ixion (ik-sfon). In classical mythology a 
Thessalian king wlio for his wickedness 
was punished in the infernal regio 2 }S by 
being bound to a perpetually-revolving 
fiery wheel. 

Jabos (ja'bos), Jock, A postillion in Scott’s 
Guy Mannering. 

Jachin (jaTciu). A dishonest parish clerk in 
Grabbe’s .Borough, 

Jack, Colonel. The hero of a fictitious biog- 
raphy by Defoe, who from a pickpocket 
becomes a slave-owner in America. 

Jaffler (jaf'er). Husband of Belvidera, and 
one of the conspirators in Otway’s Venice 
Preserved, who revealed the plot on con- 
dition that his and his friend’s lives should 
be spared, but the condition not being 
kept, stabbed his friend Pierre to save him 
from the wheel, and then killed himself. 

Jaggers. A criminal lawyer in Dickens's 
Great Expectations, a dark stern man, who 
acted as Pip's guardian. 

Ja’nus. A Boman deity represented with 
two faces turning opposite ways, and whose 
temple was closed in time of peace. 

Jaques (jak'wes or zhfik). A nielancholj' and 
contemplative lord in Shakspere’s As Yon 
Like It. 

Jarley, Mrs. The proprietrix of a travelling 
waxwork in Dickens’s Old Curio.sxty Shop, 
who employs little Nell in showing oif the 
■ figures. 

Jarndyce, Mr. A character in Dickens’s 
Bleak House, distinguished for bis good 
nature and .shrewdnes.s, and for his habit 
of remarking when anything annoying 
happened to him “ Tlie wind is in the 
east”. In the law-suit, Jarndyce v. Jarn- 
dyce, Dickens caricatures the Court of 
Chancery. 

Jarvie, Bailie Nicol, A Glasgow magistrate 
in Scott’s Boh Boy, an admirably humorous 
creation. 

La'son. An ancient Greek hero, the leader of 
the Argonauts and husband of Medea. See 
Argo, Mebea. 

Jeames (jemz). Jeames de la Pluche, the 
professed writer of an amusing diary, one 
of Thackeray’s contributions to Punch; a 
footman who makes money by railway 
speculation and for a time is a man of 
consequence. 

Jeddler, Dr., .and his daughters Grace and 
Marion. Characters in Dickens's Battle of 
Life. 

Jekyll (jek'il), Dr. Character in a romance 
of B. L. Stevenson’s called The Strange. 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr.; Hyde; Dr. 
Jekyll is a man of excellent character and 
principles who by means of a drug can 
change his personality so that he becomes 
the debased and sensual being known as 
Mr. Hyde. 

Jellyby (jelT-bi), Mrs. In Dickens’s Bleak 
House a lady so immersed in missionary 
matters, and so much concerned for the 
poor heathens in Africa, especially those 
of Borrioboola Gha, that she neglects her 
own household. 

Jenkins, Winifred. In Smollett’s Humphrey 
Clinker, Miss Tahitha Bramble’s maid, who ' 
writes letters amusing from their blunders, 
and becomes the wife of Humphrey. 

Jenldnson, Ephraim. A swindler in Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, who cheats 
the vicar and Iiis son Moses, and talks 
learnedly about the ‘cosmogony of the 
world 

J enny Diver. A girl in Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, 
an associate of Macheath, whom she helps 
to betray. 

Jeremy Diddler. See Dipplek. 

Jerome (jer'om), Don. In Sheridan’s plwy 
the Duenna, the father of the heroine 
Louisa, 
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Jerry. The owner of daueing dogs in 
Dickens’s Old Curiosity Sliop. 

Jerry Sneak. See Sneak. 

Jes'sica, The charraing daughter of Shylock 
the J ew in Shakspere’sMercsliant of Venice, 
She elopes with Lorenzo, leaving the old 
man distracted between tlie loss of ‘his 
ducats and his daughter*. 


Jew, The Wandering. See Wandering 
JEW, ■ 


Jingle, Alfred. An amusing s windling stroller 
in Dickens's Pickwick, who talks in a pecu- 
liar elliptical style, and after cheating Mr. 
Pickwick is rescued by him from a debtor's 
prison. His henchman is Job Trotter. 


Jin'iwiii, Mrs. Quilp's mother-in-law in 
Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop. 


Jo. A poor outcast in Dickens’s Bleak House. 
Jocas'ta. See CEdipus. 


Joe, the Fat Boy. A character in Dickens'i 
Pickwick Papers. See Fat Boy. 


John, Don, Brother of Leonato in Shak- 
spere’s Much Ado about Nothing, 

John, Friar. See Friar John. 


John, Prester. A fabulous king of the 
interior of Asia. According to Maunde- 
vilie’s Travels his father was Ogier the 
Dane who, with certain of his barons, 
penetrated into Asia. John received the 
name of Prester (priest) from having con- 
verted the natives. Some writers make 
him rule in Ethiopia. 


Jones, Tom. The hero of a novel by Fielding, 
manly and good-hearted, but dissipated and 
wanting in self-respect. He marries Sophia, 
daughter of Squire Western. 

Jorkins. Partner of Mr, Spenlow, in Dick- 
ens’s David Copperfleid. See Spenlow. 

Joseph Andrews. See Andrews. 

Jbtunheim (ye'tim-him). The abode of the 
frost giants in Seandmavian mythology. 

J<mrdain (zhbr'dafi). Monsieur. The hero of 
Molifere's comedy Xe Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, representing a worthy luit ignor- 
ant bourgeois jdaced by his wealth among 
gentlemen, but who renders himself ridi- 
culous in his attempts to acquire all the 
accomplishments necessary in fashionable 

", life. ' ' 


Juan, Don. vSee Don Juan. 

Juba. Prince of Numidia in Addison’s 
Cato. 


Julia. A lady in Shakspere’s Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, beloved but for a time left by 
Proteus. 


Julia, Donna. A married lady in Byron’s 
Don Juan, sent to a convent for her liaison 
with the young Don. 

Julian, Count. A nobleman of Spanish 
legend whose daughter Florinda was de- 
bauched by Roderick, the Gothic king, 
and who in revenge brought in the Moors. 

Julie (zhti-le). The heroine of Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Heloi'se. 


Ju'liet. The henune of Sbak.spere’s famous 
tragedy Romeo and Juliet, a member of 
the Capulet family, while Romeo is one of 
the Montagues. 

Ju'no. The supreme goddess among the 
Romans, identified with the Greek Hera. 
See in Diet. 

Ju^piter. The supreme Roman deity, identi- 
fied with the Greek Zeus. See in Diet. 


Kaf. In Mohammedan mythol. a mountain 
that surrounds and walls in the earth. 


Ka'led. The dark page of Xara in Byron's 
poem of that name. We are left to suppose, 
though not directly told, that the page was 
Gulnare in disguise. 


Ka'ma. The Hindu god of love. 


ICatharina or Katharine. In Shakspere’s 
Taming of the Shrew the daughter of 
Baptista, a wealthy gentleman of Padu.-i. 
She was noted for her beauty and shrewish 
temper, but Petrucliio of Verona, who 
married her, so subdued her by his stronger 
will, that she became the most submissive 
of wives and a model for all others. 


Kay, Sir, A rude, Iioastful, and mannerless 
knight at King Arthur’s court. 


Keha'ma. A great Indian rajah who obtains 
supernatural powers but meets a wretched 
doom, the subject of Southey’s poem The 
Curse of Kehama. 


Kenge and Carboy. lawyers in Dickens’s 
Bleak House. 


KenTiworth. A castle in Warwickshire, tlie 
scene of one of Scott’s novels named from 
it, and in which are introduced Queen 
Elizabeth, the Earl of Leicester, Amy 
Robsart, &c. 


Kennaqubair (ken'a-whar). Scotch for a 
place which does not exist ; a name for 
some imaginary place. 

Kennedy, Frank. A bold exciseman in 
Scott’s Guy Mannering, 

Ken wigs. Name of an artisan family aiming 
at some gentility, in Dickens’s ^Nicholas 
NicUleby, Mrs. Ken wigs’ uncle, Mr. Lilly- 
vick, was a rate collector of some means 
and was worshipped accordingly by the 
family. The eldest of the girls, who had 
their hair in flaxen pig-tails fastened by 
hows of blue ribbon, was named Morleeua. 


Kettledrummle, Rev. Gabriel- A fanatical 
preacher among the Covenanters in Scott’s 
Old Mortality. 

Kew, Lady. In Thackeray’s Newcomes an 
aristocratic dowager, aunt of Ethel New- 
come, given to domineer over all the mem- 
bers of her family, though her niece Ethel 
is apt to rebel. Her son Lord Kew, an 
amiable young nobleman, was at one time 
engaged to Ethel. 

Keyne G^en), St. A Cornish Saint, patroness 
of single life. 

Kilmansegg, Aliss. A rich heiress with an 
artificial leg of gold, celebrated in a 
humorous poem by Hood. She was mar- 
ried forlier mouey, and her husband killed 
her with her precious leg. 

Kit Nubbles. A faithful boy in Dickens’s 
Old Curiosity Shop; attendedon little Nell, 
and was hated by Quilp. 

Kite;, Sergeant The disreputable but amus- 
ing hero of Farquhar’s Recruiting Oflicer 
(1705). 

Kitely (kit'li). A usurer and jealous husband 
in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour. 


Knag (nag), Miss. A dressmaker in Dickens’^ 
Nicholas Niokleby. 


Knickerbocker, Diedrich (de’’ dri6h nilc ' Or- 
bok-er). An imaginary Dutchman put for- 
ward as the author of a fictitious history of 
New York written by Washington Irving. 


Kriemhild (kreniTiild). See Cheiemhild. 


Krishna. In Hindu mythology the eighth 
avatar or incarnation of Vishnu. Kansa, 
the demon- king of Mathura, sought to 
destroy the child, the ostensible son of 
Vasudeva and Devaki, of the royal family 
of 3tDithura. Assisted by divine agency 
the child escaped destruction, and after 
numerous heroic and amorous exploits he 
slew Kansa and occupied the throne. 
Krishna was ultimately killed by an arrow 
shot by a huntsman. 

Krook. In Dickens’s Bleak House a drunken 
old dealer in rags and bones who dies of 
spontaneous combustion. 


Kuvora (kq-va'ra). The Hindu god of wealth. 
Kwasind. The strong man in Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. 


La Creevy, Miss. A kind-hearted sprightly 
little miniature painter in Dickens’s Nich- 
olas Nickleby. 

Ladas, A famous runner of ancient Greece, 
whose swif tness became proverbial. 


Lad'islaw, Will A character who marrie.s 
Mrs. Gasanbon in George Eliot’s novel of 
Middlemarch. 


Lady Bountiful See Bountieel. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere. Repi'esentative 
oif a imoud aristocratic woman in a poem 
by Tennyson. 

Lady of Lyons, Pauline Deschapelles, hero- 
ine of a play by Bulwer Lytton. See MeIj- 
NOTTE, ■ . 


Lady of Slialott. The title of a poem by 
Tennyson; the lady's fate is similar to that 
of Elaine. 


Lady of Die Lake. A female of .supernatural 
powers who figures in the legend of King 
Arthur.— Also the name of a poem by Sir 
Walter Scottfromifslieroine Ellen Douglas, 
wliose fatJier has been banished fi’om court 
by James V. of Scotland, and lives in re- 
tirement at Loch Katrine. 


Laertes (la-^ritez). In Greek story the father 
of Ulysses ; in Shakspere’s Hamlet son of 
Polonius and brother of Ophelia. 


Lafeu (Ul-feb. An old lord in Sliak.spere’s 
All’s Weil that Ends Well 


Laga'do. In Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels the 
capital of Baliiibarbi, visited by Gulliver 
in his Laputa journey, with a celebrateil 
academy of projectors, whose schemes f( r 
extracting sunbeams from cucumbers, cou- 
vertiiig ice into gunpowder, &c., are at- 
tempted to be carried to perfection. 


Lalla Rookh. The heroine of Moore’s poem 
of tliis name, represented ns a daughter of 
the emperor Aurungzebe, and as going to 
Cashmere to marry the King of Bucharia. 
On the way she is entertained by a series 
of tales told by a young Persian poet named 
Feramorz, with whom she falls in love, and 
who turns out to be her betrothed. 


Lambert, Sir John, and his family, character.s 
ill Bickerstafi’s comedy of The Hypocrite, 


— — Major, with his wife and diiughters, 
characters in Thackeray’s Virginians. 


Lambro. Iti Byron’s Don Jimri a Gre< k 
pirate, father of Haidee, represented jis 
having his headquarters in a small island 
of the Ailgean, and as being ‘ the mildest- 
mannered man that ever scuttled ship or 
cut a throat*. 


La'mia. A kind of female demon of the 
nature of a serpent, who, in guise of a 
beautiful woman, marries a young man as 
told in a poem by Keats so named. 


Lammermoor, Bride of. Lucy Ashton, hero- 
ine of a tragic novel by Scott. See Ash- 
ton, Ravenstvood. 


Laii'celofc or Laun'celot. The most famous 
of King Arthur’s knights, paramour of 
Queen Guinevere. 


Languish, Lydia. A very romantic young 
lady, the heroine of vSberichin’s comedy The 
Rivals. See ABSOLUTE. 


Laocoon (la-old o-on). In Greek legend a 

Trojan priest who along with his t\im sons 
was killed by two enormous serpents— an 
incident represented in a very famous 
group of statuary. 

Laodainia {la'o-da-ml"a). In classic fable the 
wife of Protesilaos, whom she followed to 
Hades after his death. 


LapuTa. A sort of flying island visited by 
Gulliver, raised above the earth by means 
of a huge loadstone, and inhabited by per- 
sons engaged in the most abstruse studies. 
These pTiiiosophers w'ere apt to become bo 
deeply immersed in study as to be quite 
oblivious to everything else, and hence 
they had attendants called flappers whose 
duty it was to rouse their attention by 
striking them with a blown bladder at- 
tached to a handle. 


Lara. A name of Conrad the Corsair, under 
which he appears as the hero of Byron’s 
poem Lara. 


Las Casas. A noble old Spaniard in Sheri- 
dan’s Pizarro. 


Last of the Goths. Don Roderick, last of 
the Gothic kings of Spain, — of the 
knights. Maximilian I., Emperor of Ger- 
many (145J-1519). of the Mohicans. 

Uncas in Cooper’s novel. — — of the Ro- 
mans. Cassius, one of the murderers of 
Ctesar, was so called by his fellow-assasshi 
Brutus LC‘'i'riyIe calls Dr. Johnson idtimun-' 
Homanorum!]. - — of the Tribunes. Cola 
Rienzi. See Bulwer Lytton ’s novel so called , 

of the Troubadours. Jacques Jasmin, 

the Gascon. 


Lat'inier, Darsie. The hero of Scott’s Red- 
gauntlet, otherwise Arthur Daisie Red- 
gauntlet. 

latoTia. The mother of Apollo and Diana. 

Laimce (Ians), An amusing clown in Shak- 
spere’s Two Gentlemen, with a favoui'itc 
dog named Crab. 


Lannfal, Sir. King Arthur’s steward, pos- 
sesised of a never-failing purse. See also 
Lowell’s poem Vision of Sir Launfal. 
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Laura, Thti lieroiue of Lord Byron’s Beppo 
(which see}* 

Laurence, Friar. The Franciscan friar in 
Shakspero’a Borneo aiui Juliet. To the 
latter he gave a sleeping draught, and on 
Romeo liiiding her apinarenbly dead he 
killed himself. 

Lavaine, Sir. A brave y<5ung knight and 
brother of Elaine in Tennyson’s idylls of 
the King. 

: Lavin'ia. In Virgil’s iEueid the second wife 
of Jhieas, previously betrothed to Turims, 

King of the Xiutuli, a people of Latium. 

The hapless heroine of Shakspere's Titus 
Andronicus. See also Balemon. 

Lean'der, In Greek story a young man of 
Abydos who used to swim the HellesiKmfe 
to visit Hero of Sestos. See Heeo. 

Leandro the Fair. A knight whose adven- 
tures are narrated in the Spanish romance 
Ainadis de Gaid. 

bear (ler). A mythicfil king of Britain, the 
subject of Shakspere’s tragedy King Lear. 
Believing in the love of his daughters 
Goneril and Began, he divides between 
them his kingdom, thinking that his other 
daughter Cordelia is undutifnl; but the 
former drive him mad by ingratitude, and 
he only learns the worth of Cordelia when 

: too late. 

Leatlierstocking. A famous character in 

■ several of Cooper’s novels, whoso real name 
was Natty Bumppo. He appears also as 
Hawkeye, the Tathflnder, the Trapper, 
and the Deerslayer. 

Leda, lu Greek mythol. the mother of Castor 
and Pollux, Helen, and Clyfcemnestra. She 
was visited by Jupiter in the form of a ; 
swan. 

I, eo, Sir Henry, the Royalist, his daughter 
Alice, and son Albert. Characters in 
.Scott’s Woodstock. 

Lofevre (l^-ffi'vr). A lieutenant whose death 
forms a very affecting .scene in Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy. 

J !*groe'. A brutal slave - owner in Mrs, 
Htowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

J. eigh (In), Ainyas. Hero of Kingsley’s novel 
Westward Ho { a tale of Elizabethan times, 
and of the war between England and Spain. 

Leigh, Aurora, Heroine of Mrs. Bromiing’s 
pociu so called; the story of a poetess and 
her love. 

Lenore (le-norO. A heroine of German ballad 
whose dead lover in spectral form carries 
Imr on horseback wdth him to the grave- 
yard. 


caused those who drank its water to lose 
all recollection of their past existeuce. 

LibitiJJa (lib-i-tf na). An ancient Eoman god- 
dess presiding over deaths and funerals. 

Lichas (li'kas). I'he servant of Hercules who 
brought his master the fatal garment of 
Nessiis and was thi'own into the sea as a 
puni.diment, 

Xigea (li-jS'a). One of the three Sirens. The 
others were Partheuope and Leucosia, 

Light of the Harem, The, Nourmahal, the 
bride of Selim in Moore's Lalla Rookh. 

Li'iith. In Jewish mythol. a sort of fenuale 
demon who was Adam’s wife before Eve 
was created. 

lilTipiit, The land of the Lilliputians, pig- 
jnie.s about si.x inches high, in Swift’s Gulli- 
ver’s Travels. 

Lilly Vick, Mr. A pompous collector of 
water-rates in Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby, 
uncle of Mrs. Kenwigs. 

Lily Maid of Astolat. A name of Elaine. 

Lindabrides (lin-dab’ri-dez). A heroine of old 
romance, whose name became synonymous 
with that of a mistress or sweetheart 

Linkinwater, Tim. The devoted head-clerk 

1 of the brothers Cheeryble in Dickens’s 

f Nicholas Nickleby. 

1 Lirriper, Mrs. A kind-hearted and voluble 
London lodging-house keeper, who is the 
chief character in two of Dickens’s Christ- 
mas stories. 

Lisa. In Bellini's opera La Sonnambula, the 
innkeeper’s daughter, who falls in love 
with Elvino, the hero, and leads him to 
suspect his sweetheart of infidelity. See 
AMINA. 

LismaluUgo, In Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker 
a Scotch half-pay officer, gaunt and grim, 
pedantic and disputatious, and full of 
national pride; he gets married to 'Tabitha 
Bramlde and her £4000. 

Littimer. Steerforth’s valet in Dickens’s 
David Copperfield. 

Little Corporal. A nickname of General 
Bonaparte, given to him after the battle 
of Lodi (1790) by his soldiers from his 
youthful appearance. 

Little Dorrit The heroine of a novel by 
Dickens, born and brought up in the Mar- \ 
shaisea Prison. I 

Little EmTy. See Emily. 1 

Littlejohn. Robin Hood’s lieutenant, a man 1 
of great stature and strengtli. 


L»)thair'. 'The hero of a novel by Disraeli, a 
young nobleman who shows some favour 
for the Roman Catholic religion, but ulti- 
mately marries Lady Corisancle and at- 
taches himself to the English Church. 

Lotha'rio. Original of gay Lothario", 
a libertine in Rowe’s Fair Penitent, sedu- 
cer of Oalista the heroine. 

Lotus (or Lotos) Eaters, The. A dreamy, 
indolent race mentioned in Homer's 
Odyssey, and upon whom Tennyson has 
written a poem so named. 

Louisa. Heroine of Sheridan’s Duenna, who 
is enabled to marry her lover by her 
fatlier being outwitted and made to mis- 
take the duenna for herself. 

Louise (lo-ez'). The glee-maiden in Scott’s 
Fair Maid of Perth. 

Level, Lord. The bridegroom in T. H. Bay- 

ly’s Mistletoe Bough, See GiNBVRA. 

The assumed name of the Earl of Glenal- 
lan’a son and heir in Scott’s Antiquary, in 
love with Miss Wardour. 

Lovelace. The libertine hero of Richardson's 
I novel Clarissa Harlowe. 

Lnath (Id'ath). The hound of Ciitlmllin in 

Ossian’s Fingal. One of the dogs in 

Burns’s Twa Dogs. 

Lubberland. A name for a fabulous country 
corresponding witli the land of Cockaigne. 

Lucentio (lu-sen'shi-6). A character in 
Shakspere’s Taming of the Shrew, the 
wooer of Bianca. 

Lucia (Ib'chfi) di Lammermoor. The heroine 
of Donizetti’s opera of that name, founded 
on Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor. 

Lucia'na. Sister of Adriana in Shakspere's 
Comedy of Errors. 

Lucina (lu-si'na). The goddess who presided 
over childbirth, among the Romans, often 
identified with Juno or Diana. 

liucinde (lu-safid). Heroine of Molifere’s 
L' Amour Medecin, w'hose lover visits her 
on pretence of being a doctor. Another 
Lucinde occurs in the Mddecin Malgrd Lui, 
who pretends dumbness, and is cured by 
her lover, who acts the doctor. 

Liicio (lu'si-o). A ^fantastic' and vicious 
character in Shakspere’s Measure for 
Measiu'e. 

Lucreee (lu-kres'). Same as Lucre tia. 

Lucretia (lu-kre'slii-a). The heroine of a 
legendary tale of early Rome, -who stabbed 
herself after being defiled by Sextus Tar- 
quinius. Her story has formeil the theme 
of numerous poems and dramas. 


Lenville. A player in Dickens’s Nicholas 
Nickleby, a member of Mr. Cruminles’s 
company, jealous of Nicholas, 

Leona'to. Father of Hero in Shakspere's 
Much Ado about Nothing. 

Leono'ra. In Beethoven’s opera Fidelio the 
wife of Fernando Florestan, wdio is con- 
fined as a state prisoner at Seville. To 
save her husband she enters disguised into 
the service of Eocco, the jailer, as a young 

man, and under the name of Fidelio. 

The heroine of Verdi's opera II Trov.atore. 
She is enamoured of Manrico, the trouba- 
dour, reputed sou of Azuceiia, a gipsy 
woman. The gipsy and her sou fall into 
the power of Count di Luna, who loves 
Leonora, and puts Manrico to death, not 
knowing he ia his own brother, while 
Leonora falls a victim to a poisoned ring 

she has aiieked. de Guzman. The mis- 

ti’ess of Alfonso NI, of Castile in Doni- 
zetti’s opera La Favorita. Fernando, in 
ignorance of this connection, l^ecomes her 
lover; but having discovered it after their 
marriage, repudiates her and becomes a 
monk.,. 

Leontea (16-on'tez). In Shakspere’s Winter’s 
Tale, King of Sicily, husband of Herniione 
and father of Perdita. The play turns on 
his insane suspicion of his wife and the 
consequences following thereon. 

LeporeTlo. The valet of Don Giovanni, a 
cowardly fellow who aids him in Ms liber- 

, tittism, though with qualms of conscience. 

Lesly, Ludovic* le Balafrd. A character In 
Scott's Quentin Dtirward, See BalafiiI 

l^the (Wthe). One of the rivers of the infer- 

. nal regions in Greek inythology, which 


Locliinvar Go6h-in-var'). A young Scottish 
gallant, the hero of a song in Scott's 
Marmion. 

Lock'it. An inhuman jailer in Gay’s Beggar’s 
Opera, His daughter Lucy is in love with 
Maolieath, the dashing highwayman. See 
Macheath, Beaohttm. 

Loek'sley. An. archer introduced in Scott’s 
Ivaiihoe, otherwise the famous English 
outlaw Robin Hood, 

locriiie (Id-krinO. A mythical king of Eng- 
luiid, son of the equally mythical Brut or 
■ Brutus. . 

Lodo'na. A nymph changed into a river 
on her attempting to escape from the 
embraces of Pan. See Pope’s Windsor 
Forest. 

Lofty, Sir Thomas. An ignorant patron of 
men of letters in Foote's Patron. 

Log, King. The subject of iSsop’s fable The 
Frogs choosing a King. 

Lohengrin (16'en-grin), Knight of the Swan, 
hero of a 13th-century romance by Wol- 
fram von Eschenbaoh, and the theme of 
an opera by Richard Wagner. 

Lo'ki. In Scandinavian mythol. the evil 
god who brought about the death of 

■ Balder., ■" 

Lord of the Isles, The. Name of one of 1 
Scott’s poems, a story of the west of Scot- i 
land and the times of Robert tlie Bruce. 

Lorelei (iQ’re-li), In German legend a siren 
of the Rhine who lures men to destruc- 
tion. 

Loren'zo. The gallant with whom Jessica 
elopes in Shakspere's Merchant of Venice. 


Lucrezia Borgia (Ib-kret^si-a bor'ja). 
Daughter of Pope Alexander VI. , heroine 
of an opera by Donizetti, and a drfima by 
Victor Hugo. The stories current regard- 
ing her are mostly fictions. 

Iwud. A fabulous king of Britain. 

Lufra. The hound belonging to Douglas in 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 

Luggnngg. An island in Swift's Gulliver’s 
Travels. See STiiUbBUEpas. 

Lum'bercourt, Lord, and liis daughter Lady 

Rodolpha. Characters in Macldin’s Man 

of the World. 

luinpddn, Tony. The son of Mrs. Hard- 
oastle by her first marriage, in Goldsmith’s 
comedy She Stoops to Conquer; an igno- 
rant, idle, mischievous, hut good-natured 
young booby, 

i Lii'pin, Mrs. The kindly and buxom hostess 
I in Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, who 

i marries Mark Tapiey. 

I Lur'gal-tud'da. In Babylonian mythology the 
divine storm-bird, who brought lightning 
from heaven, and imparted to men the 
knowledge of fire and of futurity, 

Lycidas (lis'i-das), A poetic name under 
which Milton in a celebrated elegy laments 
his deceased friend Edward King. 

' Lyle (111), Annot. The heroine of Scott’s 
' Legend of Montrose, rvho marries the 
Earl of Meiiteith. See Macaulay. 

Lyneeus (liu'svis). One of the Argonauts of 
Greek legend, famed for his extraordinary 
sharpness of sight. 

' Lyndon (lin'don), Barry. The hero of 
I Thackeray’s Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, an 
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Irislmian who relates hia own adventures 
as an audacious sharper and swindler. 

Lynette (li-net'). Sister of Lady Xyohors in 
Tennyson's Gareth and Lynette. 

Lyonnesse (ll-ou-ues'')/ A tract in the south- 
west of England said to he now covered by 
the sea, 

Lyonors (li'o-norz). Lady of Castle Perilous 
in Tennyson’s Idylls. 

Lysaii'der. Lover of Hermia in Shakspere’s 
Midsummer flight’s Dream. 

XyBimachus (li-sim'a-kus). A character in 
Bhakspere’s Pericles, married to Marina. 

Sla. In Egyptian mythology the goddess of 
truth and justice. 

Mab. The queen of the fairies according to 
Shakspere and other English poets. 

Maoaire, Bobert. The name for a villainous 
character in certain French plays. His 
name is especially associated with a murder 
committed by him and the discover}' of his 
guilt through the dog of the murdered 
man. 

MacauTay , Allan. A young Highland chief 
in Scott’s Legend of Montrose, moody and 
pos.sessed of the gift of second sight. Being 
in love with Annot Lyle, he is led by jealousy 
to stab his friend the Earl of Menteith. 

Macbeth''. A historic personage who raised 
himself to be king of Scotian (i, and is cele- 
brated, along with his wife Lady Macbeth, 
in Shakspere's famous tragedy, the events 
of which, however, are almost entirely 
fictitious. 

Macbrfar, Ephraim. A fanatical young 
preacher in Scott's Old Mortality, a mem- 
ber of the Covenanters’ party, glorying in 
having to suffer death as a rebel, 

MacCaiidlish, Mrs. Landlady of the inn at 
Kippletringan in Scott’s Guy Mannering. 

MacOhoakiimchild, Schoolmaster in Dick- 
ens’s Hard Times, a man of narrow mind 
and a slave to facts. 

MacCombich, Evan Dhu(ev'an do mak-kom'- 
bi6h). A character in Scott's Waverley, 
foster-brother of Fergus Macivor, executed 
with him at Carlisle. 

Maoduif. A Scottish thane who slays Mac- 
beth. 

MacBagli (mak-a'a6h), Ranald, and his grand- 
son Kenneth. The Children of the Mist in 
Scott’s Legend of Montrose, foes of Allan 
Macaulay. 

Macedonia’s Madman. Alexander the Great. 

MacFlecknoe (mak-flek'no). The name under 
which Dryden lampoons the poet Sliadwell 
ill a poetical satire so titled. He is repre- 
sented as the son and successor in the 
realm of Nonsense to Flecknoe, a wretched 
Irish poet. 

Macgreg'or, Rob Roy. The Highland outlaw 
and freebooter, hero of Scott’s Rob Roy, 
in which also appear his wife Helen, and 
two sons, the period being that of the 
.Tacobite rising of 1716. Rob himself was 
a real enough character, but the incidents 
and details of the novel are mainly ficti- 
tious. Frank Osbaldistone and other Os- 
baldistones, Diana Vernon, Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie, and Andrew Fairservice are among 
the characters. 

Macheath (mak-heth'), Captain. The high- 
wayman hero of Gay's Beggar’s 0|>era, who 
declared he could be so happy with either 
Polly Peachum or Lucy Lockit, but was 
married to the former, though he promised 
to marry the latter and was assisted by her 
to escape from jail. 

Haclan (mak-e/an), Hector. A young High- ' 
land chieftain in Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth; j 
also called Ooiiachar (which see). , 

M'lcIntyre^ Captain Hector, and his sister ; 
Maria. Nephew and niece of the antiquary ’ 
in Scott's novel of that title. i 

lil icivor (mak-e'vor), Fergus and Flora. Ini ! 
Scott's Waverley, a Highland chief and his j 
sister, both devoted to the cause of Charles I 
Edward Stuart. Waverley proposed to j 
Flora, who was high-minded and beautiful. I 
• Fergus was executed; liis sister retired to ! 
a convent, | 

Maokitchinsou. A fat, gouty, pursy inn- i 
keeper in Scott’s Antiquary. i 


MacMor'lan, Mr. and Mrs, A kindly married 
couple in Scott’s Guy Mannering, 

Macraw', Francie. A servant of the Earl of 
Gleiiallan in Scott's Antiquary, an old com 
rade of Edie Ochiltree. 

MacSar'casm, Sir Archie. One of the principal 
characters in Mackliu’s comedy Love h la 
Mode. 

MacSting'er, Mrs. In Dickens's Dombey and 
Son the landlady of Captain Cuttle and a 
perfect terror and tyrant to him, latterly 
married to his friend Bunsby. 

Macsy'cophant, Sir Pertinax, The hero of 
Mackiin’s comedy The Man of the World, 
a Scotsman who raised his fortunes by 
‘ booing’ (bowing) to thegreat and wealthy. 

Mactab', The Hon. Miss Lucretia. In Col- 
man's Poor Gentleman an old maid who 
thinks it an honour to allow her relations 
to maintain her. 

MacTav'ish, Elspat. The widow of an outlaw 
in Scott’s Highland Widow. She wished 
her son Haniish to follow his father’s foot- 
steps, and when he had enlisted drugged 
him and made him overstay his leave, 
thinking that he would take to the hills 
rather than undergo punishment. Hamish, 
at her instigation, killed the officer sent to 
arrest him, and suffered death in conse- 
quence, to her lifelong remorse, 

MacTnrk, Captain, ‘the Man of Peace’, A 
character in Scott’s St. Ronan's Well, a 
half-pay officer, fond of whisky and duel- 
ling, 

MacWhee'ble, Duncan, A character in 
Scott’s Waverley, ‘bailie* or agent and 
manager of affairs for Baron Bradwardine, 

Madge Wildfire. See Wildfire. 

Madoc (ma'dok). A prince or king of Welsh 
tradition, who is said to have discovered 
America long before Columbus; the subject 
of a poem by Southey. 

Mfeonides (me-onl-dez). A poetical designa- 
tion of Homer. 

Maggy. A half-witted character in Dickens's 
Little Dorrit, 

Magi (ma'ji). The three wise m en from the East 
who brought presents of gold, frankincense, 
and myiTh to the infant Christ (Matt. ii.). 

: According to tradition they were Eastern 
kings, and were named respectively Mel- 
chior, Caspar, and Balthazar. Their bodies 
were said to have been brought by the 
Empress Helena to Constantinople, from 
whence they were subsequently interred 
at Milan and Cologne. From this last cir- 
cumstance they were called the Three 
Kings of Cologne. 

Ma'gog. See GOG, 

Magwitch, Abel. A transported convict in 
Dickens's Great Expectations, who made 
money in Australia and sent home funds 
to keep Pip like a gentleman, Pip not 
knowing who his benefactor was. 

Maiden of the Mist, Anne of Geierstein, in 
Scott’s novel ao called. 

Maid Marian. The wife of Robin Hood. 
Maid of Perth, Fair. See Fair Maid. 

Mailsetfcer, I^Irs. The gossipping and inquisi- 
tive postmistress in Scott's Antiquary. 

Mal'agrowther, Sir Mungo. A peevish and 
bitter-tongued old courtier in Scott's For- 
tunes of Nigel. Scott adopted the name 
Malachi Malagrowther in writing certain 
letters against a proposed scheme relating 
to bank-notes in Scotland. 

Malambrn'no. A giant in Don Quixote who 
by enchantment transformed Antononiasia 
and her husband resi>ectively into a brazen 
ni onkey and a crocodile. Their disenchant- 
ment was accomplished by Don Quixote. 

Mal'aprop, Mrs. A lady in Sheridan’s com- 
edy The Rivals, notorious for her amusing 
blunders in the use of words; aunt and 
guardian to Lydia Languish. 

Malbecho. In Spenser’s Faerie Queene the 
wealthy but mean and miserly husband of 
a young wife Helenore, who, after setting 
fire to the house, eloped with Sir Paridel. 
In his despair Malbecco threw himself from 
a rock, leaving nothing but his ghost be- 
hind, which was metamorphosed into 
Jealousy. 

Malebolge (mS-le-boTje). The eighth circle of 


punishmentiii Dante’s Inferno, containing 
ten or pits. 

Malfy, Duchess of. Heroine and title of a 
play by Webster. She was strangled at the 
instigation of her brother because she fell 
in love with her steward. 

Malvo'lio. The pompous and conceited 
steward or major-domo of Olivia in Shak- 
spere’s 'Twelfth Night. 

Mam brTno's Helmet. A wonderful helmet 
of medieval romance which Don Qui.xote 
claimed to have found, though his was 
merely a barber’s basin. 

Mammon, Sir Epicure. A credulous rich 
man in Ben Jonson's Alchemist, whom the 
alchemist bleeds of his money. 

Manette (raa-net'), Lucie, and her father Dr. 
Manette. Characters in Dickens’s Tale of 
Two Cities. Dr. Manette’s mental faculties 
were somewhat impaired by a long period 
of unjust imprisonment, during wdiicli he 
had been accustomed to make shoes. 

Manfred, Count. Hero of Byron’s drama so 
named, a man who has dealings with ele- 
mental spirits and has lost all sympathy 
for his fellows. 

Manly. A fine character in Vanbrugh’s Pro- 
voked Husband, - — A blunt, straight- 
forward sea-captain, the hero of Wycherly’s 
Plain Dealer. 

Mannering, Guy. The English officer and 
gentleman who gives name to Scott’s well- 
known novel, and whose daughter Julia 
is married to its hero Harry Bertram. 
Julia is beautiful, sprightly, and clever, 
but somewhat light-headed and romantic. 

Man of Brass. See Talus. 

Man of Destiny. Napoleon I., who professed 
to regard himself as under a special destiny. 

Man of Feeling. The hero of a sentimental 
and lachrymose novel by Henry Macken- 
zie (1771). 

Manoii Lescaut (md-nofi les-ko). Title and 
heroine of a French romance by the AV)b4 
Prdvost, telling of the passionate love of 
the Chevalier des Grieux for the frail yet 
kind-hearted Manon, who latterly dies 
with the man to whom she has often been 
unfaithful. 

Mantalini (man-ta-Ieffie). A dissipated fop 
in Dickens's Nicholas Nickleliy, husband 
to a fashionable milliner, latterly reduced 
to turn his wife’s mangle. 

Marce'lia. Heroine of Massinger’s Duke of 
Milan, a lady whose fate is similar to that 
ofDesdemona. 

Marcella. A fair hut cruel shepherdess in 
Don Quixote. 

Marcellus. A character in Shakspere’s Ham- 
let who sees the ghost of Hamlet’s father 
before the prince himself. 

Marchioness, The. A half-starved girl, maid 
of all work to Sampson Brass in Dickens's 
Old Curiosity Shop, latterly married to 
Dick Swiveller, 

March'm out, Miss Matilda. A character in 
Scott’s Guy Mannering, the friend and 
correspondent of Julia Mannering. 

Marcus. Son of Cato in Addison's tragedy 
of that name. 

Margaret. The heroine of Goethe’s Faust. 

See Faust. Daughter of the Lad ye of 

Branksome Tower in Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. 

Margarita (mar-ga-re'tJi). In Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, 
a rich young Spanish wido^v who marries 
again in the idea that she may indulge in 
pleasure at her will and that her husband 
is a weakling, but finds that she has met 
her master. 

Mari'a. A lady attending on the French 
princess in Shakspere's Love’s Labour 's 
tost. — — Waiting-maid of the Countess 
Olivia in Shakspere’s Twelfth Night, who 

assists in making a fool of Malvolio. 

An unfortunate half-witted maiden in 
Sterne’s Sentimental Joumey. 

Mariahm, A lady in Shakspere’s Measure for 
Measure Avho, after having been abandoned 
by Angelo, is ultimately married to him. 
A lady called Mariana is also the sub- 
ject of the Moated Grange, and Mariana in 
the South, poems by Tennyson. 
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Marigold, * Doctor , An itinerant cheup- 
jafik, iiero of Dickens's Christmas tale Doc- 
tor MarigtdtTs Prescriptions, 

Miiri'na. Diuigiiter of Terides in Sliakspere’s 

Pericles, Trihce of Tyre. The 'Wife of 

.faeopo FosctU’i, the Doge’s son, in Byron’s 
Two FoscarL 

Marmcl. Lover of Florimel in Spenser’s 
Falhie Queene. 

Marino, Faliero. SeeFAHiSEO. 

Marion de Lornie, A lady in Buhver Ly tton’s 
Kioheiicn who betrays the conspirators to 
JUchelieu. 

Mfiritornea (mil-ri-torTiris). A humphacked 
ugly inn-servant in Don Quixote, regarded 
liy the kniglvb us the heaiiteoiis daughter of 
the lord of the castle (the inn). 

Mi'irk, Sir. King of Cornwall, in the Arthurian 
Legends, cowardly, treacherous, and des- 
picable. His wife was Isolde, beloved by 
Sir Tristram. 

Markleham, Mrs. The fooli,^h and rnetklle- 
some mother of Mrs, Strong in Dickens’s 
David Copperfield. 

Marlow, T’oung. The hero of Goldsmith’s 
comedy She Stoops to Conquer, basiifnl 
with ladies, but by no means eo with cham- 
ber-maids. See KAiinoASTLE!, 

MaFinion. A brave but profligate English 
ItU'd, hero of Scott’s poem of same tiamQ, 
the scene of 'whicli is juirtly in Scotland, 
slain at Flodden. 

Mamet; Silas. '.Ihe character who gives 
name to a novel by George Eliot, a weaver 
who believes himself deserted by God, and 
has his small store of gold stolen, but is 
restored to heart and hope by a little 
foundling child (Eppie) who eotnes to him. 

Marplot. The good-natured meddler in Mrs. 
Centlivre's comedy The Busybody. 

M'ar-Prelate, Martin. The pseudonym of the 
.’Uithor or authors of scurrilous but power- 
fully written Puritan tracts antagonistic to 
episcopacy, printed and i.ssued during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Mars. 'The Rf>ni!aii god of war, correspond- 
ing to the Greek god Ares. 8ee in Diet. 

Marsyus (milr’si-as). A satyr fabled to have 
been conquered by Apollo in a musical 
contest, and to have been flaj''ed alive by 
the victor. 

Martext, Sir Oliver. A clergyman in Shak- 
spere’s As You Like It. 

Martha. A friend of Margaret in Goethe’s 
Faust who holdly ‘sets her cap’ at ]Mephis- 
topheles, while Faust is engaged with Mar- 
garet. Also the heroine of IQotow’s 

opera of this name. | 

Martin. In Swift’s Tale of a Tub, and in 
Dryden’s Hind and Panther, a character 
representing Luthei*. 

Masaniello. A famous Neapolitan fi.shermau 
whose refusal to pay a new tax upon fruit 
in 1647 led to a successful revolution. He 
is the hero of an opera of that name by 

Auber.-’,. ■■ ■ 

Masetto. The young peasant engaged to be 
married to Zerlina in the opera of Don 
Giovanni. 

Haskwell. The Double Dealer" of Con- 
greve's play of this name— a model of du- 
plicity and cunning. 

Ma.ster Humphrey. See Humphrey. 

Mat o’ the Mint. A highwayman in Gay's 
Beggax'’s Opera, 

Hattie. The maid of Bailie Nicol Jarvie in 
Scott’s Bob Boy, afterwards married to her 

■■.master.' ■..■.',■. 

M&'tu. In Babylonian mythology the god of 
the tempest and the western wind^ 

Mau’grabin, Hayratidin. A gypsy character 
in Scott's Quentin Dnrward. 

Maul. A giant in Bunyan’a Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. 

Jdauprat, Adrien de (ii-dre-afi d6 mo-pril). A 
gallant soldi er in Bulwer Ly tton’s Bichelieu 
sent to the bastille for marrying Julie, but 
set at liberty by Bichelieu. 

Hawworm, m^’w^rm. A character in Isaac 
Bickerstaffe'a comedy The Hypocrite ; a 
vulgar copy and imitator of the Dr. Cant- 
well of the same play, a sanctimonious 


pretender, and the English reijresentative 
of Moli&re's Tarfcuffe. 

Maybe, Mrs.., and her son Harry Characters 
ill Dickens’s Oliver Twist, by whom Oliver 
is befriended. 

Maypole, The. An inn in Dickens’s Barnaby 
Eudge, latterly kept by Dolly Varden and 
her husband Joe Willet. 

May Queen, The. The subject of a pathetic 
poem by 'Tennyson. 

Mazep’pa. Hetman of the Cossacks, the hero 
and title of a poem by Lord Byron. He 
belonged to a noble Palish family, and 
while "serving as a page at the court of the 
King of Poland engaged in a love intrigue 
with the young wife of a count. By order 
of lier husband Mazeppa was fastened to a 
wild horse, which was then cast loose. 
The page was rescued by some Cossacks, 
and became, by favour of Peter I, of Eussia, 
prince of tiie Ukraine. He afterwards 
fought against the Bussians. 

Meadows, Sir William, and his son. Char- 
acters in Love in a Village, Bickerstaff’s 
miiBical farce. 

Meaglea, Mr., :Mrs. , and their daughter. An 
amiable family in Dickens’s Little Dorrit. 

Medam'othi. An island in Babelais’ Panta- 
gruel; from Greek word meaning no where. 

Mede'a. The daughter of a king of Colchis, 
in Greek legend, a famous sorceress, who 
helps Jason to carry otf the golden fleece, 
is married but afterwards deserted by him, 
and in revenge murders their two childi’en. 

Medo’ra, Heroine of Byron’s Corsair, wdio 
pines away in the absence of her husband 
the Corsair, who has been taken prisoner. 

Medn'sa. A Gorgon, whose head was out off 
l)y Perseus, and placed upon Minerva's 
shield. The bead turned to stone all those 
who looked on it. 

Meg. Daughter of Toby Veck, in Dickens's 
CJiime.s, a pretty and dutiful girl 

Megrera (me-jeTa). In classical mythol, one 
of the three Furies. 

Meg Doda. See Pops. 

Meg Merrilieg, wSee Merrilies. 

Meiklewham (me’kl-wham), Saunders. A 
coarse, bullying country writer or attorney 
in Scott's St. Bonan's W’'eli. i 

Meister (misTer), Wilhelm. Hero and title 
of a novel by Goethe, showing how the 
character of a somewhat uninteresting 
young man is moulded by his experiences 
in life. 

Mejiioun and Leilah (rnej'nbu, IFIa). A pair 
of model lovers in Oriental story. 

Meleager (mel-eaTjer). A Greek legendary 
hero, slayer of the formida])le Calydonian 
boar and lover of Atalanta; his life de- 
j pended on how long a llrebrand remained 
I unconsunied. 

Mele'ma. See TiTO Melbma. 

Melesigenes (mel-e-sij’e-ngz). A poetic name 
for Homer, 

Mell, Mr, An usher in Dickens's David Cop- 
perfteld employed by Mr. Creakle, w'ho 
treats him badly. 

Melmoth the Wanderer. Hero of a story by 
Maturin, possessing supernatural powers 
and living to the age of a hundred and 
fifty through a compact with the Evil One. 

Jlelnotte (mel-notQ, Claud. The hero of 
Lytton’s play The Lady of Lyons, a gar- 
dener’s son, w’ho marries Pauline Des- 
chapelles, a proud Lyons beauty under pre- 
tence of being a prince, latterly becomes a 
colonel iu the army, and when misfortune 
overtakes her father finds happiness with 
her at last. 

Melpomene (mel-pom'e-ne). The Muse who 
presided over tragedy. 

Mdlusine (ma-Iti-sen). A fairy of French 
legend, who is condemned to become every 
Saturday a serpent from the waist down- 
ward. She married and lived happily till 
her husband discovered her in her de- 
formed state when she disappeared, 

Melville, Julia. A character in Sheridan’s 
Rivals, in love with Falkland, who is cause- 
lessly jealous of her. 

Memnon. A king of Ethiopia slain in the 
Trojan war, where he fought on the Tro- 


jan side. The colossal statue of King 

Amenophis at ’Thebes, received this name 

Mendoza, Isaac. See Isaac, 

Menelaiis (men-e*la'us). A mythical king of 
Sparta, Imsband of Helen and brother of 
Agamomnon, a prominent figure in Greelc 
legend, 

Mentor. The name assumed by Minerva 
when she accompanied TeleraachuB on his 
. j onrney in search of his father Ulysses. 

Mephi.stopheles (mef-is-tof'e-lez). A fiend or 
spirit of evil who figures in the Fau.st .story, 
and is made a striking personage by Goethe. 
See FAUSff. 

Merchant of Venice, The. See Antoj^io, 
Mercury. See Hermes. 

Mercutio (mer-kiFshi-6). The witty and elt^- 
gaiitfriend of E.omeoin Shakapere’a Borneo 
and Juliet. 

3Iercy. A young pilgrim in Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

Merdle, Mr. A great financial magnate in 
Dickens’s Little Dorrit, who becomes in- 
solvent and commits suicide after being 
guilty of forgery and swindling. 

Merlin. The famous enchanter of the le- 
gends connected with King Arthur. 

Mero'dach. In Babylonian mythology the 
first-born of Ea and Bel or Baal, the god of 
life and benefactor of men. Subsequently, 
under Semitic influence, the great Sun-god 
and the lord of the gods. 

Merrilies (mer'ri-lez), Meg. An old gypsy 
woman who forms a striking character in 
Scott’s Guy Mann ering. 

Merrylegs. A performing dog, in Dickens's 
Hard 'Times, 

Merton, Tommy. The companion of Harry 
Saiidford iu Day’s boys’ book Sandford 
and Merton. 

Mezeu'tiiis. A tyrant of ancient Eoman 
legend, noted for his cruelties. 

Micaw'ber, Mr. Wilkins. A delightfully 
humorous character in Dickens's Davbl 
Copperfield, of no particular profession; 
given to high-fiown language, fond of 
good living, and carelessly improvident ; 
often, if one could believe him, in tin* 
deepest gloom, but generally hopeft)! 
and waiting "for something to turn up’. 
Mrs. Micawber is a lady of very similar 
character, and a fii’m believer in her 
husband's abilities. 

, Michael (mFkel). An Archangel mentioned 
sevei‘al times in the Bible and introducett 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Mi'das. A legendary Idng of Phrygia, who 
having obtained from the gods the gift of 
turning everything he touched into gold, 
found it a curse. Apollo gave him an ass k 
ears for deciding a musical contest against 
■ 'him." 

Midlothian, The Heart of. See Heart- 

Miggs. In Dickens’s Barnaby Budge the 
shrewish maid-servant of Mrs. Varden, the 
toady of her mistress, and the admirer of 
the conceited apprentice Sim Tappertit, 
who, however, having an eye to his master'n 
daughter, pronounced her ‘ scraggy’. 

Mignon (men'yon). The Italian girl protected 
by Wilhelm Meister in Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship. Falling in love 
with her protector, her affection was not 
requited, and she became mad and died. 

Milden'do. The capital of Lilliput in Swift’s 
Gulliver’s Travels. 

Mile'tns, Tales of. Fabulous stories of Greec.'^ 
and Borne. Bulwer Lytton published cer- 
' tain stories under the title of Lost 'Tales of 
Miletus. 

MiFlamant. A brilliant fine lady and co- 
quette in Congreve’s Way of the World, 
woed and won by MirabeXl, 

Miller, Joe. The fictitious author of a Jest- 
book, compiled by Mottley, in the reign of 
Janies II. 

Mills, Julia. The bosom friend of Dora Spen- 
low in Dickens’s David Copperfield, a young 
lady who sympathized with the fond pan- 
David and Dora, but regarded herself as 
one for whom love was only a dream of 
the past. She man-led a rich Bast Indian. 
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Mil'vey, Kev. Frank and Mrs. Aliard-working 
Loiulou curate and his wife in Oiir Mutual 
Friend by Dickens. 

Mi! wood, Saraii. The courtezan in Lillo's 
George Barnwell who incited George Barn- 
well to rob his master and murder his 
uncle. 

Minerva. See in Diet. 

Minna and Brenda Troil. See Teoil. 

Minivehaha (niiu-e-hadia). The wife of 
Hiawatha in Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Mi'nos, A legendary king and lawgiver of 
Crete, made after death one of the fudges 
of the lower world. 

Min'otaur. A monster of Greek fable, half 
man, half bull, which lived in the Cretan 
labyrinth, and was slain by Theseus. 

Mir'abel. A gallant in Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s Wild Goose Chase, ultimately mar- , 
Tied to Oriana, though a professed enemy ^ 
to marriage. 

Hir'abell A han dsome and attractive gentle- 
man in love with Miliamaut in Congreve’s 
Way of the World. 

Miran'da. The daughter of Prospero in 
.Shakspere’s Tempest. 

Mirza. A fictitious personage described in 
The Spectator (No. 169) as seeing a noble 
allegorical vision of hninan life. 

Mite, Sir Matthew. A dissolute, ostentatious, 
and contemptible Indian nabob in Foote’.s 
farce The Nabob. 

Mitli’ras. A deity of the ancient Persians, 
tlie benefactor of mankind and supporter 
of Ormuzd, generally regarded as a per- 
sonification of the sun. 

Moak'Idbat. In Mohammedan my thol. at- 
tendant angels on men whose deeds tliey 
convey each day at sunrise to the recording 
. angel; ... 

Mo'dish. Lady Betty, A way ward coquettish 
woman in Cibber’s Careless Husband. 

Modo. A fiend, named in Shakspere’s King 
Lear, that impels to murder. 

Mo'dred, Mor' dred. The nephew of King 
Arthur, against whom he rebelled; he was 
shun in the battle that ensued, and in it 
fCiwg Arthur also received his death- wound. 

Mokaifna. The Veiled Prophet, in Moore’s 
Lalla Bookh. See Veiled Peophet. 

Molmutius. See Mulmutius. 

Mtiloch. See in Diet. 

j^foin'wur. The name of an imaginary city, 
the residence of Oheron, king of the fairies, 

Momus, The Greek god of laughter and 
ndicule. 

Monliathers, Miss. A schoolmistress in 
Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop who impressed 
upon little Nell the wickedness of belong- 
ing to a waxwork exhibition. 

Mojiiniia. Heroine of Otway’s tragedy The 
, Orphan, who poisons herself on finding that 
her husband’s brother has by treachery 
shared her bed. 

Monb'plies, Ei chie. The self-willed and con- 
. ceited, but honest servant of Nigel Gli- 
faunfc in Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel, latterly 
dubbed Sir Eichie, and married to Martha 
Trapbois. 

Monkbarns, The Laird of. The antiquary, 
Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, in Scott's Anti- 
quary. SeeOLDBUCK. 

klonker and Nakir. In Mohammedan mytho- 
logy two beings who examine the dead and 
torture the wicked after death, 

Montague (mon'ta-gii). The family name 
of the noble house of Verona, to which 
' Eoraeo belonged in Shakspere’s Borneo 
and Juliet. 

Montau'fco, Signor. A bragging fencing- 
master in Ben Jmison’s Every Man in His 
Humour. 

Hout-Fitohet, Sir Gonrade. The preceptor 
of the Templars in Scott’s I vanhoe. 

Mordred. See Modeed, 

More of More Hall. A legendary hero, who 
killed the Dragon of Wantley. 

Morgan le Fay. A wicketl sister of King i 
Arthur, who tried to get him murdered. 1 


Morgiaua (mor-ji-anhi). 'Em clever fennilc 
slave of Ali Balja in the famous story of 
The Forty Thieves. 

Morning Star of the Eeforrnation, A name 
given to John Wickliffe (1320-ia84). 

Mortality, Old. See Oli> Moetaliiy. 

Alortimer, Mr. A character in Golmaii's 
Fashionable Lover, a man of great benevo- 
lence and kindness of heart, but outwardly 
hard and unsympathetic. 

Mortimer, Sir Edward. A cliaracter in Col- 
man’s play The Iron Chest, a man whose 
life was juade miserable by the conscious- 
ness of being guilty of a murder for wliieh 
he had been tried and acquitted. He kept 
a statement of the facts in an iron chest. 
The play is based on Godwin’s novel Caleb 
Williams. 

Morton, Heni^, with his father and uncle. 
Characters in Scott’s Old Mortality, Henry 
being the hero of the novel. 

Moth. A page in Shakspere’s Love’s Labour’s 

Xost. A fairy in Shakspere’s Mid- 

I summer Night’s Dream. 

Mother Bunch. An ale-wife in Dekker’s 
Satiromastix. See also Bunch. 

Mould, Mr, An undertaker in Dickens’s 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Mouldy, Ealph. A character in Shakspere’s 
2 Henry IV., one of Falstaff ’s recruits. 

Mountain, Mrs., and her daughter Faimy. 
Characters in Thackeray’s Virginians. 

Mourning Bride, The. Almeria, daughter of 
the King of Granada, in Congreve’s drama 
The Mourning Bride, separated from her 
husband on their wedding clay, but after- 
wards happily reunited with him. 

Mowbray, Clara, the heroine, and her brother 
3 ohn in Scott's St. Eonan’s Well. Her life 
was made miserable by her being trapped 
into a marriage with the Earl of Ethering- 
ton, while she was in love with his half- 
brother, Francis Tyrrel. 

Mowcher (mou' ch6r), Miss. A kind-hearted 
and amusing dwarf who dresses gentle- 
men’s hair in Dickens’s David Copperfleld. 

Mucklelmckit, Elspeth, with son and grand- 
children. Characters in Scott’s Antiquary. 

Muoklewrath (muk'l-rath), Habakkulc. A 
crazy preacher of the Cameronian sect, 
eager for the slaughter of all the enemies 
of the Lord’s people^ in Scott’s Old Mor- 
tality. 

Mucklewrath, John. In Scott’s Waverley, 
the smith at the village of Cairnvreckan, 
whose wife was a virago and enthusiastic 
Jacobite. 

MuTil. In Babylonian mythology the lord 
of the spirit world, and king of the spirits 
of the earth. Later the god of life. 

Mulmu’tius. A legendary king of Britain, 
said to have been a great lawgiver. 

Munibla'zon, Master. A character in Scott’s 
Kenilworth, a connection of the Eobsart 
family, and a great authority on heraldry 
and genealogy, 

Munchausen (mun-ch<Y6n). The name at- 
tached to a collection of most extravagant 
and amusing fictions, ebrrupted from the 
real name of a certain German officer (Baron 
Milnchhausen, proh. mun6h''hou-zn). 

Mus’grave, Sir Bichard. A character in Scott's 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, an English 
knight slain in single combat by Cranstonn 
in the guise of Deloraine. 

Mylit’ta. The Assyrian goddess of the moon, 
and the representative of the female prin- 
ciple of generation, 

Myrrha (miFa). In Byron’s drama of Sar- 
(ianapalns an Ionian slave and concubine of 
Sardanapaliis, king of Assyria. She incited 
him to oppose the Median Arbaces, and 
when defeated expired with her lord on a 
funeral pyre, which slie lighted with her 
own hand. 

Mysie (mFzi). Waiting-maid of Lady Mar- 
garet Bellenden in Scott's Old Mortality. 

Mysie Hopper. The miller’s daughter in 
Scott’s Monastery, ultimately the wife of 
Sir Piercie Shaf ton. 


Nadgett, Mr. In Dickens’s Martin Chiizzle- 
wit, a man of the most secretive instincts 


who acts as a private detective, and ulti- 
mately brings Jonas Chiizzlewit to his 
doom; 

Namtar. In Babylonian mydboh^gy the 
plague-god, and arbiter of human destiny,^ 
servant of Nergal. 

Nancy. An unfortunate girl in Diclcens’s 
Oliver Twist, kind-hearted and faithful to 
Bill Sikes, who brutally murdered her. 

Nanna. In Scandinavian mytlwl the wife 
of Balder, on whose funeral pile she threw 
herself and died when her husband was 
unwittingly slain by the god Hbdur. 

Nar'aka. In Hindu mythol. hell, which has 
twenty-eight divissions designed for the 
punishment of different degi’ees of wicked- 
ness. 

Narcis'sus. A youth of Greek falde, who fell 
In love with his own image as he saw it 
reflected in a fountain, and pined away 
and died. 

Nathan' iel, Sir. A curate in Shakspere’s 
Love’s Labour ’s Lost. 

Natty Bumppo. A character in five of Coo- 
per’s novels. See Leatheestocking. 

Nausicaa (na-sikOl-a). A i>rincess of the 
! Plifeacians in Homer’s Odyssey, who takes 
compassion on lTly.sses when shipwrecked. 

NeaU’a (im-S'ra). A female name occurring 
in some of the Latin poets. 

Ne'ho. Ill Babylonian mythology the 
prophet-god who proclaimed tlie mind 
and will of Merodach, and the god of 
science and literature. 

Nectaba'iius. The dwarf in Scott’s Talisman, 

Neith (na'ith). In Egyptian mythology the 
goddess of wisdom, identified with the 
Greek Athene and the Eoman Minerva. 

Nekay'ah. Sister of Easselas in Dr. John- 
son’s tale so named. 

Nell. The child heroine of Dickens’s Old 
Curiosity Shop, living ■with her grand- 
father, who has a passion for gambling, 
and at last wanders away with her into 
the country, where both die. 

Nepiielococcygia(nef e-Id-kok-sii'T-a). Cloud- 
cuckoo-town, the residence of the birds in 
Aristophanes’s famous comedy The Birds, 
a satire upon Athens and the Athenians, 

Neptune, Nereids. See in Diet. 

Nereus(ne'ru8). In classical mythology father 
of the Water-uyinphs, or Nereids. 

Ner'gal, In Babylonian mythology the god 
of the dead. 

Neris'sa. Portia’s maid in Shakspere’s Mer- 
cViant of Venice. 

Nessiis. A Centaur who brought about the 
death of Hercules. See Dejaniha. 

Nestor. A legendary king in southern Greece, 
one of those who went to Troy, wise, and 
the longest-lived among men. 

Neuha (nu'ha). A female character in Byron's 
Island, married to Toi‘quil. 

Neville (nev'il), Miss. The friend and confi- 
dante of Miss Hardcastle, in Goldsmith s ' 
She Stoops to Conquer, married to Mn 
Hastings. 

Newcome, Colonel. One of the most pro- 
minent characters in Thackeray’s novel 
The Neweomes, brave, simple, and good, 
though not overwise. He lo.ses his fortune 
and retires to the Cliarterhouse, where he 
dies. His son Clive, a fine, Inindsome 
young fellow, who adopts the profession 
of an artist, long hankers in vain after his 
beautiful, clever, and spirited cousin Ethel 
Newcome, who is the daughter of a wealthy 
banker, and is intended to nmry into the 
nobility. She is brought up to love wealth 
and title, but latterly is married to Clive. 
Other members of the Newcome family 
are introduced, such as the odious Sir 
Barnes, whose ill-treatment causes his wife 
to run away from him. See also Florao, 
HONEVMAN, KEW. 

NiheUmgen (ne'be-liing-en). A race or family 
in German legend possessed of a great 
treasure, and whose name is attached to 
the old German epic the Nibelungenlied 
or song of the Nibelungs. See SlEGFlilEP, 
OHRIEMHILI), Bbunhild. 

Nicldeby, Nicholas. The hero of a lutvel ot 
same name by Dickens, who teaches under 
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Squtfttrs at Dotheboj's Hall, joins the the- 
atrical company of Mr. Cruminks, and is 
befriended by the brothers Cheeryble. His 
mother, with her rambling and inconse- 
quent style of speaking, is very amusing. 
His sister Kate is a charming young lady; 
his uncle Kalph is a hard-hearted and 
miserly money-lender, who hangs himself 
when his schemes Ml. Smike, Fewraan 
Noggs, Mr. Mantalini, dohn Browdie, the 
KeiiwiiSSi also appear in the .story. 

Kifiheim (nefl-him). A region of cold and 
darkness in Scandinavian mythology. 

Hiobe (ui'o-be). A queen of classic story, 
wife of Ampliion of Thebes and daughter 
of Tantalus. Because she exulted over 
Latona on account of her own numerous 
offspring, her cliildren were all slain by 
Apollo and Diana, the children of Lafeoua, 
and herself turned into stone. She is an 
accepted type of grief. 

H’ipper, Susan. An attendant on Florence 
Bombey in Dickens's Boinbey and Sou, 
good-looking, shrewd, and sharp-tongued, 
but faithful and aifectionate ; latterly 
married to Mr. Toots. 

Kiaus (ni'sua). In VirgiTs ^neid a Trojan 
youth who accompanied iEneas to Italjr, 
and fell in attempting to rescue his inti- 
mate friend Buryaliis. The two are pro- 
verbial types of friendship, 

Kixon, Cristal. A character in Scott’s Bed- 

f auritlet, the sullen and saturnine con- 
dential servant of Bedgauntlet, and the 
betrayer of his maatef and the Jacobites. 

Hoggs, Kewman, In Bickena’s Nicholas 
Nicklehy an extremely odd but kind- 
hearted character, clerk to Ealph Nick- 
leby, and once a country gentleman. 

Norma, The vestal priestess in Bellini' a 
opera Norma. 

Norna of the Fitful Head. A striking 
character in Scott’s Pirate, posing as a 
proi>hete38 and as having superhuman 
powers, and liy most of the people around 
her believed in. Half-craxed by remorse 
she had some belief in her own super- 
natural attributes. She was the aunt of 
Minna and Brenda Troil, and turned out 
to be the mother of Cleveland the pirate. 

Norus. The three Fates in Scandinavian 
mythology, representing the Past, the 
Present, and the Future. 

Norris. A family in America described in 
Dickens's Martin Chuzzle wit, professing to 
de.spise distinctions of rank and title, but 
deeply interested in members of the British 
aristocracy. 

North, Christopher. Pseudonym of Professor 
John Wilson (1785-1864), author of Noctes 
Ambrosian£e, &c. 

Non'-al, The hero of the eighteenth century 
tragedy Douglas (1756), by the Eev. John 
Home. Norval was the son of Lord Douglas, 
but was brought up as a peasant, and was 
killed by his stepfather Lord Eandolph, 

. who was ill ignorance of the relationship. 

Notiis. The Latin name of the south wind. 

Noureddiu (nd-red-inO. A character in the 
Arabian Nights, in the story of Noiireddin 
and the Beautiful Persian. 

Nourmahal (uor-ma-haT). The Light of the 
Harem (namely, that of Harun al Eashid) 
in Moore's Lalla Eookh. 

Nubbles. See 

Number Nip. A Gnome king or mountain 
. goblin in German tales. 

Nupkins, Mr. A pompous ignorant mayor 
of Ipswich ill Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 

Nut-brow'ii Maid, The. Heroine and title of 
a very old ballad. 

Nydia (ni'di-a). A blind girl in Bulwer 
Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii. 

Nym (nim). A follower of Falstaff's in Shak- 
■ spere’s Merry Wives and Henry V., an 
amusing rogue who latterly gets hanged. , 


Uakly, Mr. and Mrs, The married pair in 
Dolman's play 'i’he Jealous Wife. 

ObadPah. A domestic servant of the Shandy 
, family in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 

Oh'eron.. The king of the fairies, familiar to 
us fx'om Shaltsoere’s Midsummer Night’s 


Dream, celebrated also in a poem by Wie- 
laud and an opera by Weber. 

O'Brall'aghan, Sir Callaghan. A wild Irish 
soldier in the Prussian service, in MackJin s 
Love h la Mode. 

O’Brien, The naval lieutenant in Marryat's 
Peter Simple, great friend of the hero. 

Obstinate. A character in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

Oceana (6-.se'a-na). The name of a work by 
James Harrington, describing an ideal 
republic similar in idea to the Atlantis of 
Plato. 

Ochiltree (o6h'il-tre), Edde. A 0)lue-gown’ 
or licensed beggar, a shrewd and humorous 
character in Scott's Antiquary. 

O'din. The supreme Scandinaviau deity, 
king of gods and men. As god of war he 
holds his court in Valhalla, surrounded by 
warriors who have fallen in battle. He 
has two ravens that sit on his shoulders 
and bring him tidings of all that goes on 
in the world. His wife is Frigga; one of 
his sons is Balder the Beautiful. 

Odysseus (o-dis'us). The Greek form of 
Ulysses; hence the name of tlie great Ho- 

, meric epic, the Odyssey, which narrates 
the wanderings and adventures of Ulysses 
on his way home from the Trojan war. 
The poem, like the Iliad, is in twenty-four 
books, and in it we read of the Lotus-eaters, 
the Cyclops Polyphemus, the enchantress 
Circe, the nymph Calypso, the descent of 
Ulysses to Hades, Scylla and Charybdis, 
the Sirens, the return of Ulysses to Ithaca, 
and his slaughter of the wooers who pes- 
tered his wife Penelope and wasted his 
substance. 

CEdipiis (e"di-pus). A legendary king of 
Thebes in Greece, son of Laius and Jocasta, 
celebrated in tragedy. Unaware of his 
parentage, he unwittingly killed his own 
father, and having answered the riddle of 
the Sphinx obtained the throne of Thebes 
and his own mother as his wife. When 
the real state of matters became known 
Jocasta hanged herself, and CEdipus put 
out his eyes and left 'Thebes as a poor 
wanderer, attended by his daughter Anti- 
gone. CEdipus is the subject of two grand 
tragedies by Sophocles. 

CEnone (e-no'ne). A nymph of classic fable 
married to Paris, Who deserted her for 
Helen, the famous beauty. 

Ogier (o'zhi-^r), the Dane. One of the paladins 
or mighty warriors of the Charlemagne 
romances. 

Ogleby (6'gl-bi), Lord. A foppish old noble- 
man in Garrick and Colman's comedy The 
Clandestine Marriage. 

Old'buck, Jonathan, The ‘ laird ’ of Monk- 
barns, an elderly country gentleman of 
antiquarian tastes, from whom Scott’s 
novel The Antiquary takes its name, a 
confirmed bachelor and contemner of 
women, hasty, sarcastic, and whimsical, 
but shrewd and kind-hearted; an admir- 
ably humorous portrait. 

Old Curiosity Shop. The shop which gives 
title to one of Dickens’s novels, kept by 
the grandfather of Little Nell, a weak old 
man who has an infatuation for gaming, 
believing that he will make a fortune for 
his grandchild. See Nell. 

Old Man of the Mountain. A name applied 
to Iraan Ben-Sabbah (and his successors), 
the chief of a Mohammedan sect, and the 
founder of a Syrian dynasty (1090 A.P.). In 
the west this sect was known by the title 
of Assassins, 

Old Man of the Sea. In the Arabian Nights 
a malignant old wretch who managed to 
get himself planted on the shoulders of 
Sindbad, who only got rid of him by intoxi- 
cating him. 

Old Mortality. A novel by Scott dealing 
with the persecution of the Covenanters, 
The real Old Mortality was an old man 
who made it his task to keep fresh the 
tombstones of the Covenanters in country 
churchyards. 

Olifaimt, Nigel. See Glenvahloch. 

Oliver. One of the twelve peers of Charle- 
magne. See Howland. 

Oliv'ia. In Shakspere’s Twelfth Night a rich 
countess wiiose love is sought by the Dulce 


of Illyria, but who falls in love with Viola 
when dressed as a page, and marries her 
brother and counterpart Sebastian. 

Olivia (Primrose). A daughter of the vicar 
in Goldsmith's Vicar of W.akefield, S!i« 
elopes with young Squire Thornhill, who 
thinks he deceives her by a mock marriage, 
which is found to be real after all. 

OTlapod, Doctor. A warlike country apothe- 
cary and would-be wit in Colman the 
Younger’s comedy The Poor Gentleman. 

Olymh^us. A mountain of northern Greece 
anciently fabled to be the abode of the gods. 

Omphale (omTa-le). A queen of Lydia whom 
Hercules served for three years as a slave, 
spinning among her women and dressed in 
women’s clothes, while Omphale kept liis 
club and his lion’s skin. 

Ophe'lia. The daughter of Polonins in Shak- 
spere’s Hamlet, loving and loved by Ham- 
i let, but driven mad by his treatment of 
^ her and her father’s death. 

Orestes (o-res'tez). A hero of Greek tragedy, 
the son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. 
He killed his mother in punishment of his 
father’s murder, and for this crime was pur- 
sued by the Furies. His friendship with 
Pylades, who married his .sister Electra, 
was proverbial. 

Orgoglio (or-gol'yo). A hideous giant hi 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, the impersoniil- 
cation of Arrogance, who overcame the 
Hed Cross Knight and imprisoned him in 
one of the dungeons of his castle. Una, 
hearing of the knight's misfortune, in- 
formed King Arthur, who slew the giant 
and set free the captive. 

Oria'na. The daughter of Lisuarte, a ficti- 
tious king of England in the romance of 
Amadis de Gaul. She is described as tlie 
handsomest and most faithful woman in 
the world, and was beloved by Amadis. 

A name applied to Queen Elizabeth 

in certain poems in her honour. A lady 

in Tennyson’s ballad of that name. 

Orion (o-rfon). A giant and mighty hunter 
of Greek fable, who was blinded as a pun- 
ishment, hut recovered his sight by travel- 
ling eastw^ard and e.xpo.sing his eyes to the 
rays of the rising sun. After death he 
became a constellation. 

Orlan'do. One of the paladins of Charle- 
magne, a hero of romance and Italian epic. 

HoZ’and is another form of the name. 

In Shakspere’s As You Like It Orlando is 
the name of Kosalind's lover. 

Orlando FuriosO. 'Orlando mad', an epic 
poem so named by Ariosto. It continues 
the Orlando Innamorato of Bojardo, and is 
descriptive of the gallant deeds and ad.veri- 
tures of the paladins of the time of 
Charlemagne, whose nephew Orlando fig- 
ures as the hero. 

Orlick. In Dickens’s Great Expectations, the 
journeyman blacksmith employed by Joe 
Gargery, the enemy of Pip, whom he tries 
to murder. 

Or'muzd. The supreme deity of the ancient 
Persians and the modern Parsees, the good 
spirit who is opposed by the evil spirit 
Ahriman, the antagonism of the two being 
a leading principle in the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion. 

Orpheus (orifus). A mythical musician ot 
Greece, who could charm beasts and make 
rocks and woods move to his melody. His 
wife Eurydice having died, he went to 
Hades in quest of her, and his music so 
charmed the infernal deities that they 
consented to let her follow him, only he 
. must not look behind him till they had 
quite reached the upper world. But Or- 
pheus was too impatient, and thus lost l.er 
■ ..'for ever, . ■ 

Orsino (or-se'no)j Duke of Illyria. In Shak- 
spere’s Twelfth Night, the duke who sues 
for the love of the Countess Olivia, 

Orson. See Valentine. 

Orville, Lord. Lover of Evelina in Miss 
Burney’s novel of this name. 

Osbald'istone. A family who appear in 
Scott’s Hob Hoy, the hero of the story 
being Frank Osbaldis tone, who is in love 
with and ultimately nnarries Diana Vei' 
non. Haslileigh OsbaUlistone is the viXlRiiu 
of the novel, and is killed by Hob Hoy, 
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Osborne (oz'born), Capt. George. In Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair a dandified, selfish, and 
shallow-hearted young officer, who marries 
Amelia Sedley, and is killed at Waterloo 
after proposing an elopement with Becky 
Sharp. Hia father, a harsh, purse-proud, 
coarse, and domineering merchant, had 
previously cast him off because he objected 
to tlie marriage, Amelia's father having 
become bankrupt. 

O’Shau^ter, Tam. The hero of a narrative 
poem by Burns, who sees a dance of witclies 
—with the devil as their imisieian— in old 
Alloway Ohurch. He is chased by them to 
the river Boon, and one of them tears the 
tail from his mare Maggie. 

Osi'ris. In Egyptian mythology the sun-god, 
the source of life and fruitfulness, and the 
sum of all beneficent agencies, styled the 
Manifestor of Good, Lord of Lords, King 
of the Gods. He was the father of Horus, 
and the husband of Isis. After he had 
been slain by his brother Set, the imper- 
sonification of all evil, Osiris became the 
judge of the dead, and his soul animated 
the sacred bull Apis. Osiris under this 
form thus continued to be present among 
men. 

Oarlck. A court dandy In Sliakspere's 
Hamlet. 

Ossian. A hero of Gaelic and Irish tradition. 

Oswald. Steward to Goneril in Shakspero’s 

King Lear. Cup-bearer to Cedric in 

Scott's Ivanlioe, 

Othello. In Sliakspere’s^ tragedy a Moor or 
African who commands the Venetian 
forces, marries Besdemona, the daughter 
of a Venetian senator, smothers her when 
led by the devilish lago to believe her un- 
faithful to him, and then kills himself. 

Otran'to, Castle of. The name of a romance 
by Horace Walpole. See CaStle. 

O’Trigger, Sir Lucius. A fighting Irishman 
in Sheridan's comedy The Eivals, ‘A very 
pretty quarrel as it stands' is a phrase of 
Sir Lucius. 

Overreach, Sir Giles. A proud and unscru- 
pulous rascal in Massinger's comedy A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts. 

Owen (6'en), Joseph. A character in Scott's 
Eedgauntlet, head clerk to Mr. Osbaldis- 
tone, the merchant, and devoted to 
Francis. 

Oxford, John, Earl of, and his son Arthur. 
Characters, disguised as merchants of the 
name of Philipson, in Scott's Anne of Geier- 

■ stein. ■ " 


Pac'olet. A dwarf with a magic horse in the 
old story of Valentine and Orson. 

Page, Mrs. In Sliakspere’s Merry Wives a 
lady who joins with Mrs. Ford in making 
sport of Falstaff. Her daughter Anne is 
desired in marriage by Slender, but marries 
Fenton, 

PaTamon. A knight in Chaucer's Knight’s 
'Tale of Palamori and Arcite. 

Falemon (pa-le^moii). A character in Thom- 
son’s Seasons (Autumn) who falls in love 
with and marries 'the lovely young La- 
viuia ' who had gleaned in his fields. 

PaTinode. A shepherd in Spenser’s Eclogues 
representing the Homan Catholic priests, 

Palinti'rus. The name of JEiieas’s pilot In 
Virgil’s iBneid, often used as a general 
term for a pilot or steersman. 

Pallas. A name of Minerva. 

Pallet, A ridiculous painter in Smollett’s 
novel Peregrine Pickle. 

Pamela (pa-me'la or pam'e-la). The heroine 
of a novel of same name by Hichardson, a 
servant who resists her master’s attempts 
to seduce her, and latterly becomes his 
wife. [Eichardson appears to have pro- 
nounced the name pam'e-la; Pope using it 
long before (after Sir Philip Sidney), pro- 
nounced it pa-rae'Ia.] 

Pan. Among the Greeks and Bomana a god 
of flocks and herds, represented with two 
horns, pointed ears, and goat's legs. 

Pancks, A character in Bickens’s Little 
Borrit, a shabby, dirty little man em- 
ployed to collect rents and exact the ut- 
most farthing from the tenants. 


Pan'darus. In Homer’s Iliad a Lycian who 
fought on the Trojan side, and was a dis- 
tinguished archer. In the medieval story 
of 'Troilus and Cressida he is represented 
as assisting in bringiug the two lovers to- 
gether, and in Shakspere’s play hia part is 
the well-known one wliich has given rise 
to the word pander. 

Pandemonium. The capital of Satan in Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost. See in Bict. 

Pando'ra. In classical mythol. a woman sent 
by the gods to bring evils xipon men as a 
punishment of the theft of fire by Prome- 
theus. Prometheus would not have any- 
thing to do with her, but his brother Epi- 
metheus married her. Later accounts say 
she had a box of blessings, which being in- 
cautiously opened ail escaped except hope. 

PangloBB. A philosopher in Voltaire’s Can- 
dide who believes that all is for the best 
in this the best of all possible worlds. 

Paugloss, Dr, A ridiculous pedant in Col- 
man’s comedy The Heir -at -Law. See 
Dowlas. 

Panope (pan'o-pe). One of the Nereids. 

Pantag'ruel, An enormous giant, son of 
Gargantiia in Rabelais’s famous romance. 
See Gargantua. 

Panurge (pa-n6rj'). An important character 
in Rabelais's romance of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, a great friend of the latter, a 
drunkard, rogue, and coward, but remark- 
ably clever and amusing. 

Panza, Sancho (siln'cha pkn'thk or san'ko 
pan'za). See Don Quixote. 

PapilTon, A character in Foote’s Liar, a poor 
critic, who succeeds better as a valet. 

Pardiggle, Mrs. A character in Dickens's 
Bleak Honse who exacts contributions from 
her little boys for the African mission of 
Borriobooia Gha. 

Par'idel, Sir. A character in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, a betrayer of women, 

Paris. The son of Priam of Troy, celebrated 
for passing judgment as to the comparative 
beauty of the three goddesses Juno, Venus, 
and Minerva ; and for carrying off Helen, 
the wife of Menelaus, and thus causing the 

Trojan war. A character in Shakspere’s 

Romeo and Juliet, cousin and wooer of 
Juliet. 

Parisilia. Heroine and title of a poem by 
Lord Byron. See HUGO. 

Parizade (pa-rx-zA'de). Heroine of a story in 
the Arabian Nights, a daughter of the Sul- 
tan of Persia, by the machination of her 
two aunts brought up in ignorance of her 
birth. She succeeded in obtaining the 
talking bird, the singing tree, and the yel- 
low water, and latterly became known to 
her father as his daughter. 

Parley, Peter. Pseudonym of Samuel Good- 
rich, an American writer of children’s 
books. 

Parolles (pa-rol'es). A braggart and coward 
in Shakspere’s All’s Well. 

Parthenope (pfir-then'o-pe). One of the three 
Sirens in Greek mythology. The other two 
were Ligea and Leucosia, She was buried 
at Naples, which is poetically known by 
her name. 

Partington, Mrs, An imaginary old lady to 
whom are assigned many laughable blun- 
ders in the use of woi’ds. An anecdote was 
told by Sydney Smith of a Mrs. Partington 
who, during a tempest and high tide, was 
seen with her mop trying to keep the 
Atlantic out of her house. 

Partlet, Dame. The hen in Chaucer’s Nun’s 
Tale and also in Reynard the Fox. 

Partridge. The attendant of Tom Jones in 
Fielding’s novel of this name, faithful, 
simple, and ignorant of the world, but 
uaturally shrewd. 

Par'zival. Ahero of German legend, belong- 
ing to the cycle of King Arthur and the 
, Grail.,,:' 

Passamonte. See GiNES. 

PastorePla. A shepherdess in Spenser’s 
FaSrie Queene beloved by Sir Calidoi*e. 

Patch. A clever waiting-maid in Mrs. Cent- 
livre's Busy Body. . 

Pathfinder, The. See Leatherstocking. 


PatrocTiis. The bosom friend of Achilles in 
Homer’s Iliad, slain by Hector. 

Pattieson, Mr. Peter. Pretended author of 
Scott’s 'Tales of my Landlord, edited by the 
equally mythical Jedediah Cleishbotham. 

Patty. The heroine and title of Bickerstaff's 
Maid of the Mill, married by Lord Aim- 
worth. 

Paul and Virginia. A pair of youthful lover?, 
whose history Is told in St. Pierre’s very 
popular story of same name. 

Pauli’na. Character in Shakspere's Winter’s 
Tale, the clever and warm-hearted fiiemi 
of Hermione. 

Pauline Beschapelles. See Desohapelles. 

Paxdllon, Meinheer, with his wife and 
daughter Gertrude. In Scott’s Quentin 
Burward. 

Piiwldns, Major. An American character in 
Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, an unscrupn- 
lous specuiator and great patriot. 

Peachum (pech'um). A harbourer of thieves 
in Gay’s Beggars Opera. Hia daughter 
Polly is married to Macheath, and is vir- 
tuous in the midst of depravity. See Mac- 
heath. 

Peck’sniff. In Dickens's Martin Chuzzle- 
wit a sleek, unctuous hypocrite, an archi- 
tect by profession, so thoroughly imbued 
with hypocrisy that it has become second 
nature with liim. His daughters are calle<l 
Charity and Mercy, the former a shrew, 
the latter giddy and thoughtless, but 
sobered by marriage with her scoundrel 
cousin Jonas Chuzzlewit. 

Pedro, Dr. A character in Don Quixote, the 
court physician of Barataria, who regulated 
Sancho Paiiza’s food and caused the dishes 
set before him to be removed on VJuioiiy 
grounds. 

Peebles, Peter. In Scott’s Eedgauntlet a 
disreputable old pauper with a craze for 
litigation. 

Peecher, Miss. A schoolmistress in Dickens’.s 
Our Mutual Friend, a neat* precise little 
woman, hopelessly attached to the teacher 
Bradley Headstone. 

Peeping Tom. See GoBrVA. 

Peerybingle, John, and his wife. In Dickens’s 
Cricket on the Hearth a big, honest, warm- 
hearted carrier, married to a wife consider- 
ably younger, whose pet name was Dot. 

Pegasus. The winged horse of the Muses. 
See in Diet, 

Peg'gotty, Clara. Nurse of David Copper- 
field in Dickens’s novel of this name, 
latterly married to Barkis (which see). 
Her brother Daniel is a Yarmouth fisher- 
man, with Whom lives his nephew Ham 
Peggotty and niece ‘ Little Em’ly 

Pelham (pePam). The hero and title of a jiovel 
by Bulwer Lytton in which is depicted a 
man of fashion— a Charles Surface of the 
nineteenth century. 

Pelides (pe-ll'dez). A name of Achilles* from 
his father Peleus. 

Pell, Solomon. An attorney in Dickens’s 
Pickwick Papers, with a rather poor prac- 
tice, though he boasts of his intimacy with 
the lord chancellor. . 

Pefiops. In Gi'cek mythol. the son of Tan- 
talus, killed and served as food to the gods 
by his fathei*, who wished to test their 
divine powers. He was restored to life, 
and received an Ivory shoulder in place of 
the one eaten by Ceres. His sons were 
Atreus and Tljyestes, and the tragic events 
connected 'With ‘Pelops’ line were famous 
in antiquity. 

Penden'iiia, Arthur. The hero of Thack- 
eray’s novel Pendennis, a young man of 
middle -class rank, somewhat conceited, 
but clever, honourable, and good-hearted, 
who makes Ms way as a novelist and man 
of letters, and after being engaged to 
Blanche Amory marries his cousin Laura 
Bell. His mother is a siiigularly sweet 
and good woman devoted to her son, His 
uncle. Major Pendennis, is a diner-out and 
man about town who sincerely worships 
rank and wealth. Pendennis’s chief friend 
is the barrister and publicist George War- 
rington. It is Pendennis who is supposed 
to write Thackeray’s novel The Newcomes. 

Penelope (pe-neFo-pe), The wife of Ulysses, 
during xvhose long absence from home she 
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pestijrfitl with wooers. Faithful to her 
hushaiid she puts them off by Huyiiig .^lie 
will wetl no one till tlie web she h«a in 
liaiul is rmi'ihed, and at night unweaves 
wiiat she has woven by day, 

Penfeather, Indy Penelope. A character in 
Bcott's St. Ronan'tJ Well, patroness of the 
well, the unimirried daughter of mi earl 
and the leader of ffialiion in the place. 

Peiiruddock, Ilorlerh^k. A gentlcnnin in 
Cuinberlund's play The Wheel of B’ortune. 
A fal-iti fi'iemi robs him of his promised 
wife, which sours him of life, but he nobly 
heaps henclU.s on this friend’s sou instead 
of seeking revenge. 

Feiitap'oliii. Called ‘of the naked arm’, a 
renowned hero of romance, with whose ex- 
ploits Don Quixote was familiar. 

Penthesilca (pen-thes-ide'a). In Homeric 
comuieutaries and Virgil a queen of the 
Aniaxons. 

Pontweazel, Alderman, Ins wife and family. 
Characters in the farce Taste by S. Foote, 

Pepperpot, Sir Peter. A character in Foote’s 
Patroa, irritable and very wealthy. 

Peps, ,Di*. Parker. A phy.sicSan in Dickens’s 
Dombey and Son, practising chiefly among 
people of rank. 

Fercehrrest. Hero of an old French prose 
romance, 

Perch. A messenirer in the employment of 
Mr. Dombey in Dickens’s Dombey and Soil. 

Percival, Sir. One of King Arthur’s knights. 

Pei'^dita, The lieroine of Shakspere’s Winter’s 
’Tale, daughter of Leorites, King of Sicily, 
exposed as a child and brought up as n 
shepherdess, beloved by Florizel. 

Peread (per’e-ad), Sir, The Black Knight in 
'renny.sou'B Hareth and Lynette. 

Pericles (per'i-klez), 'riiohero of Shak.spere’s 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre, and of a popular 
tale of the middle ages. 

Peris (pc’riz). A r.ice of beings between 
angels and men in Eastern mythology. 
One of them is the subject of Moore's 
Paradise and the Peri in Lalla Kookh. 

Periwinkle, Mr» A ridiculous virtuoso in 
Mrs. Centlivre's Bold Stroke for a Wife, 
duped by Qol. Feigmvell. 

Perker. A lawyer in Dickens's Pickwick 
Papers, a dapper little man who acta as 
Mr, Pickwick’s agent. 

Persephone (pur-sePO'iie). The Greek equiva- 
lent of the Koniau Proserpina or Proser- 
.■■■■plne. 

Perseus (per'sus). In Greek mythol the 
slayer of the Gorgon Medusa and deliverer 
of Andromeda, tiie son of Zeus and Dauae. 
It wais by means of Medusa's head that he 
rescued Andromeda, having by it turned 
into atone the sea-inonster that threatened 
..■.her.-.." 

Pertolope, Sir(p6rTo-l5p). The Green Knight 
in Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette. 

Pet. Daughter of Mr. Meagles in Dickens's 
Little Dorrit. 

Peter, Lord. The name under which Swift 
satirizes the Pope and the Eomau Catholic 
Church in his Tale of a Tub. 

Peter Pindar; Pseudonym of Dr. Wblcot, 
author of the Lousiad and other satirical 
works. 

Peter Porcupine. Pseudonym of William 
Cobbefefc. 

Peter the Hermit, The personage who led 
the first Crusade. Introduced in 'X’asao'a 
Jerusalem Delivered and Scott’s Count 
Pobert of Paris, 

Peto, A follower of Falataff. Shakspere’s 
1 and 2 Hem^ IV, 

Petowker (pe-td'k6r), Miss. An actress In 
Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby. 

Petruchio (pe-trb'chi-o). The hero of Shak- 
spere’s Taming of the Shrew, husband of 
the shrew Katharina. 

Petulant. Character in Congreve’s Way of 
the World, a would-be wit and man of gal- 
lantry. 

■^Pev'eril, Julian, The hero of Scott’s Peveril 
of the Peak, with his father Sir Geoffrey, 

' end mother Lady Margai’et. He was in 


love with Alice Bridgnorth, and foil under 
suspicion of being connected with the 
Popish Plot. 

Phsoacians (fe-a'shi-anz). An island people 
with whom Ulysses came in contact in his 
wanderings. See ALOiNOirs, JSTausioaa. 

Pluedra. Wife of Theseus, who fell in love 
with her steijson Hippolyfcus (which see). 

Phredria. A female wanton in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queeiie attending on Acrasia. 

Phacthon. See PHAETON in Diet. 

Phantom Ship. See Flying Dutchman. 

Philan'dor. A character in Ariosto’s Or- 
lando Furioso, See in Diet. 

Philas'ter. Hero and title of a play liy Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. He was in love with 
Arotliusa, and Euphrasia, wlio was in love 
with him, attended on him disguised as a 
page. 

Philemon. See BAUCIS. 

Philip Finuin. Hero of Thackeray's novel 
The Adveiitimes of Philip, an honest, im- 
pulsive young fellow, whose father, Dr. 
Firmin, is pompous, false, and heartless. 

Philipaon. Name assumed by the Earl of 
Oxford and ins son in Scott’s Anne of 
Geiersteiu. See OXFOED. 

Phillips, Jessie. Heroine and title of a novel 
by Mrs. Trollope, in which she attacks the 
English poor-law system. 

Philoctetes (fi-lok-te'tez). A Greek hero, who 
had been a companion of Hercules and had 
some of this hero’s arrows, without wliich 
Troy could not be taken; the subject of a 
tragedy by Sojdiocles. 

PhilomeTa. A legendary princess of Athens, 
violated by her sister Procne’s husband 
Tereus, and changed into a niglitingale, 
Procue being changed into a swallow. 

Phiz. Pseudonym of Hahlot K. Browne, 
who illustrated Dickens’s works. 

Phlegethon (ileg’e-thon). In Greek fable a 
river of the infernal regions, 

Phoebus. An appellation of Apollo the Sun- 
god. 

Phoebus, Captain. A character in Victor 
Hugo’s Notre Dame, an aristocrat who 
cherishes a base love for Esmeralda. 

Phosphor. The Morning Star. See in Diet. 

Pickle, Peregrine. The hero of an amusing 
novel by Smollett, a young gentleman of 
profligate and debased character. See 
Hatchway, Pipes, TPvXtnnion. 

Pickwick, Samuel. The hero of Dickens's 
Pickwick Papers, in which are narrated 
the diverting experiences of Mr, Pickwick 
and certain members of a club named after 
him, especially Alessrs. Winkle, Tupman,- 
and Snodgrass. 

Ticrochole (pik-ro-kol). In Eabelais’ Gargan- 
tua a king who has vast projects of con- 
. quest,. 

Pied Piper of Hamelin. A wonderful mu- 
sician of German legend who pipes away 
all the rats from the town of Hamelin, but 
fs defrauded of his promised reward, and : 
thereupon pipes away the children of the 
town, who with him enter a neighbouring 
hill and are never more seen. 

Pierre (pe-ar). A conspirator in Otway’s 
Venice Preserved. See Jaffier, 

Pigwiggen. A fairy knight in Drayton’s 
Nymphidia. 

Pinch, A schoolmaster in Shakspere’s 
Comedy of Errors, 

Pinch, Tom. In Dickens’s Martin Ohuzzle- 
wit an assistant to Pecksniff the architect, 
who takes advantage of his simplicity and 
unselfishness, and treats him as a drudge, 
till Tom discovers his haseness and leaves 
him, being afterwards befriended by old 
Martin Chuzziewit. Tom was a great per- 
former on the organ. His sister Euth be- 
came the wife of his friend John Westlock. 

Pinchbeck, Lady. In Lord Byron’s Don 
Juan, the lady to whom Juan gives Leila 
■ m charge.. ■ ' 

Pinohwife, Mr. and Mrs. In Wycherly’s 
Country Wife, a husband and his uusopliia- 
ticated young wife whom he introduces to 
town society and jealously watches. 


Pinkerfcoii, Miss. In Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, a very majestic lady who kept a 
boarding-school, attended by Amelia Sed- 
ley and Becky Sharp. 

Pip. The hero of Dickens's Great Expecta- 
tions, whose real name was Philip Pirrip, 
born in humble life, and apprenticed to 
the blacksmith Joe Gargery. The ‘Great 
Expectations ’, as it turned out, were 
based on money that came from Magwitch 
the convict. Pip was in love with Esteila, 
but she married Bentley Drummle as her 
first husband. 

Pipchin, Mrs, A character in Dickens’s 
Dombey and Son, with whom Paul Doin- 
bey was placed at Brighton. 

Pipes, Tom. In Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle 
a retii-ed boatswaiu’.s mate who kept Com- 
modore Trunnion’s servants in order. 

Pirate, The. Cleveland, in Scott’s novel bo 
named. See Gleybland. 

Pisa'nio. Character in Shakspere’s Cyrabe- 
line, servant of Posthumus, assists Imogen 
to escape. 

Pistol. A follower of Falstaff in Shakspei’c’s 
plays, a ranting, swaggering bully and 
coward. 

Pizarro. The Spanish adventurer introduced 
in a tragedy by Sheridan of that title. 
Eolla is the hero of the play. 

Placid, Mr. and Mrs. Characters in AXrs. 
Inchbald’s comedy Every One ha.s His 
Fault, the husband being henpecked by 
his wife. 

Pia’giary, Sir Fretful. A character in Sheri- 
dan’s comedy The Critic, a vain and irri- 
table playwright. 

Pleydell, Mr. An advocate in Scott’s Guy 
Mannering, shrewd in business, but foinl 
of fun. 

Pliable. Character in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’a 
Progress, starts with Christian but turns 
back at tlie >Slough of Despond, 

Pliant, Sir Paul and Lady. In Congreve’s 
Double Dealer, an old husband ruled by 
his wife whose virtue is not irreproachable. 

Plornish. A plasterer in Dickens’s Little 
Dorrit, who lias tlie habit of repeating the 
last words of any person speaking. 

Plowman, Piers. The dreamer in a poetical 
religious satire by William Laiigland, called 
The Vision of Piers Plowmau, 1862. 

Pluche (pltusli), Jeames de la. A footman in 
Thackeray’s Jeames's Diary. See Jeames. 

Plume, Captain. A character in Farquhar’s 
Eecriiiting Oiffeer. 

Plume, Sir. A fop in Pope’s Eape of the 
Lock, ‘ of amber simff-box justly vain, and 
the nice conduct of a clouded cane 

Plummer, Caleb. In Dickens’s Cricket on 
the Hearth a poor old toy-maker with a 
blind daughter, whom he makes believe 
they are quite well off and living in good 
style— a pathetic yet humorous portrait 

Pocket, Herbert, ^vith his father, mother, 
and aunt. Characters in Dickens’s Great 
Expectations with whom Pip the hero is 
associated. > 

Podsnap, Mr., Mi’s., and Georgiana. Charac- 
ters in Dickens's Our Mutual Friend. Mr. 
Podsnap is very wealthy and respectable, 
and a profound believer in respectability 
and wealth. 

Pogram, Elijah. A bombastic and ridiculous 
American character in Dickens’s ilartin 
Chuzzlewit. 

Poiiis. Companion of Prince Hal and Falstaff 
in Shakapere's 1 aud 2 Henry IV. 

Polixenes (po-lilUse-nez), King of Boliemia 
in Shakspere’s Winter’s Tale, father of 
Florizel. 

Polo'nius. Lord Chamberlain of Denmark 
in Shakspere’s Hamlet, father of Laertes 
and Oplielia, garrulous aud not without 
worldly wisdom, but not so wise as Tie 
thinks. 

Polynices, See ETOCLJfis. 

Polyorbion. Name of a great poem by 
Michael Drayton, in thirty songs or books, 
descriptive of England (1612-22). 

Polyphe’nms. A Cyclops or one-eyed giant 
in Homer’s Odyssey, who imprisoned UGys- 
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ses and his companions in his cave and 
devoured some of them; hut the rest 
blinded him when in a drunken sleep and 
escaped, 

Ponio'na, The Eoman goddess of fruits and 
fruit-trees, wife of Vertumnus, 

Pompiria. The unfortunate heroine of 
Browning’s poem The Eing and the Book. 

Ponto, Major. One of the chief figures in 
Thackeray's Book of Snobs, a retired officer 
and country gentleman of small estate, 
who is forced into the ranks of the snobs 
tlirougli his wife’s ambition to mix only 
with ‘the county families 

Pope Joan. A woman who, according to a 
once credited but fictitious story, having 
long lived disguised as a man, got herself 
made pope and reigned as such for two 
years (853-866). 

Por'cius. Son of Cato, in Addison’s tragedy 
of Cato. 

Porrex. SeePEEREX. 

Portia (por'shi*a). A rich heiress in Sliak- 
spere’s Merchant of Yenice, whose father 
has settled that the suitor whom she mar- 
ries must first select from three sealed 
caskets the one which contains her picture. 
Fortunately her lover, Bassanio, chooses 
rightly. Disguised as a learned doctor of 
law she afterwards gives judgment against 
Shylock the Jew. SeeSnYLOOK. 

Poseidon (po-si'don). The Greek sea-god cor- 
responding with the Boman Neptune. 

Post'humus, Leona'tus. The husband of 
Imogen in Shakspere’s Cymbeline, who too 
rashly believes in the infidelity of his wife. 

Pott, Mr. The editor of the Eatanswill 
Gazette in Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 

Poundtext, Bev. Peter. A Covenanting 
preacher in Scott’s Old Mortality. 

Poyser, Mrs. In George Eliot’s Adam Bede 
a farmei'’8 wife, remarkable for the sharp- 
ness of her tongue, and her pithy and epi- 
grammatic sayings. 

P. P. Clerk of this Parish. The fictitious 
author of a volume by Dr. Arbuthnot, 
giving what professes to be memoirs of a 
parish clerk, a worthy who pompously 
chronicles very small beer. ^ 

PrPam. The King of Troy in the classical 
story of the Trojan war, father of Hector 
and Paris, and husband of , Hecuba, slain 
by Pyrrhus, 

Prig, Betsey. A coarse, liquor-loving, month- 
ly nurse in Dickens's Martin Chuzzlewit, 
friend and ‘pardner’ of Mrs. Gamp, with 
whom, however, she has a famous quarrel. 

Primrose, Dr. The vicar in Goldsmith’s 
famous Vicar of Wakefield, a good and 
simple man with amiable weaknesses and 
vanities. His wife is a great housekeeper 
and stickler for gentility. His daughters 
are Olivia and Sophia, his sons George and 
Moses, the latter of whom is simple and 
pedantic, and foolishly gives a good horse 
for a gross of green spectacles. 

Priscilla. The Puritan maiden in longfellow’s 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 

Prisoner of Chillon, The. Bonnivard, In a 
poemby Lord Byron so called. See Chillon. 

Probe. A surgeon in Sheridan’s Trip to 
Scarborough, who magnifies his patients' 
ailments that he may charge the larger 
fees. 

Iftpocne or Progne (prok'ne, prog'ne). See 
Philomela. 

Prometheus (pro-me'thus). A divine person- 
age of Greek mythology, who brought fire 
from heaven to man, and was punished by 
Zeus (Jupiter), who had him chained to a 
rock of Mount Caucasus, where an eagle 

' or vulture fed constantly on his liver, which 

■ was ever reproduced. 

Pro'serpine, Proser'pina, in Greek Perse'- 
phone. The daughter of Ceres and wife 
of Pluto, who carried her off to the lower 
world while gathering fiowers in Sicily. 

Pros'pero. The magician and exiled Duka 
of Milan in vShakspere’s Tempest, father of 
Miranda, and master of Ariel and Caliban. 

Press, Miss. A character in Dickens’s Tale 
of Two Cities, a domestic in the Manette 
family, who justly causes the death of 
Madame Defarge. 

VoL. II. 


Proteus. See in Diet. 

Proudfute, Oliver. A bonnet -maker in 
Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth, murdered in 
mistake for Harry the smith, whose steel 
cap and coat he had borrowed. 

Provis. Assumed name of Magwitch, in 
Dickens's Great Expectations. 

Pry, Paul. A meddlesome busybody in Poole’s 
comedy of same name (1826). 

Prynne, Hester, The heroine of N. Haw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter. 

Psyche (si'ke). An allegorical personification 
of the soul, a beautiful maiden whose 
charming story is given by the Latin writer 
Appuleius. Cupid fell in love with her, 
but Psyche had to undergo many trials, 
partly due to the jealousy of Venus, before 
the lovers were finally united. 

Puck. See Goodfbllow. 

Puff. A literary quack, ‘ a professor of the 
art of puffing ’ as he calls himself, in Sheri- 
dan’s comedy The Critic. 

Pullett, Mrs. Character in George Eliot's 
Mill on the Floss, aunt of Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver. 

Pumblechook. Uncle of Joe Gargery in 
Dickens’s Great Expectations, a bully or a 
toady as occasion seemed to require. 

Pure, Simon. In Mrs. Centlivre's comedy A 
Bold Stroke for a Wife, a Quaker who is 
cheated out of a rich wife by Colonel Feign- 
well, who personates him and passes him- 
self off as the ‘ Beal Simon Pure’. 

Purgon. A doctor, in Moli^re’s Malade 
Imaginaire. 

Pygmalion (pig-maTi-ou). A Greek sculptor 
who is said to have fallen in love with the 
statue of a beautiful woman he had made, 
and to have had his prayer granted that 
she sliould be endowed with life. 

Pyke and Pluck. Characters iu Dickens’s 
Nicholas Nickleby, toadies and parasites 
of Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

Pylades (pil'a-dez). The bosom friend of 
Orestes. 

Pyramus and Thisbe (pir'a-mus, thiz/be). In 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses two lovers of Baby- 
lon, whose parents were against their mar- 
riage, and who conversed through a chink 
in a wall. Having agreed to meet at the 
tomb of Ninus, Thisbe arrived first, but 
ran away at the sight of a lioness all 
bloody, leaving her robe, which Pyramus 
found stained with hlood. Thinking her 
dead, he killed himself ; and finding his 
dead body, Thisbe did likewise. 

Pythias (pith'i-as). See DAMON. 


Quackleben, Dr. In Scott's St. Bonan’a 
Well, a tall, gaunt, beetle-browed man, 
‘ first physician and man of science ’ to the 
Spa. 

Quarll, Philip. The hero of a story called 
The Hermit, relating the adventures of a 
sort of Bobinson Crusoe, who had an ape 
instead of a man Friday; author unknown, 
published in 1727. 

Quasimo'do. The hunchback in Victor 
Hugo’s Notre Dame, 

Queen’s Maries, The. Four lady attendants 
on Mary, Queen of Scots, celebrated in 
ballad and novel. 

Quickly , Mrs. The hostess of a London inn 
frequented by Falstaff in Shakspere's Henry 
IV., garrulous and foolish, and taken ad- 
vantage of by Falstaff, who runs in debt to 
her. 

Quilp. A hideous and malignant dwarf in 
Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop, latterly 
drowned in the Thames- 

Quinap'alua. An imaginary author quoted 
by Shakspere in Twelfth Night. 

Quince, Peter. A carpenter in Shakspere's 
Midsummer Night’s Dream who assists in 
the interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe. 

Quixote, Don. See Don Quixote. 

Quodling. Chaplain to the Duke of Buck.- 
ingham in Scott’s Peveril of the Peak. 

Quotein, Caleb. The parish clerk, in Col- 
man’s farce The Eeview, or The Wags of 
Windsor. 


Bab. A dog in a story called Bab and his 
Friends, by Dr. John Brown. 

Baby, Aurora. A beautiful English girl in 
Byron's Don Juan. 

Backet, Sir Charles and Lady, In Murphy’s 
Three Weeks after Marriage, a married 
couple who quarrel during their honey- 
moon about a game at whist. 

Backrent, Sir Coudy. In Miss Edgeworth's 
story Castle Baekrent. 

Eaddle, Mrs. Bob Sawyer’s landlady in 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 

Bad'igund. Queen of the Amazons, in Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queene, who makes every man 
that falls into her hands dress himself 
like a woman, and work at sewing, spin- 
ning, &c. 

Bake, Lord. A wild nobleman in Vanbrugh’s 
Provoked Wife. 

Balph or Balpho. The squire of Hudibras, 
ill Butler’s Hudibras. 

Balph Bolster Doister. See Boister Dois- 
TER. 

Bamble, Sir Bobert, and his wife. Charac- 
ters in Mrs. Inchbald’s Every One has His 
Fault. 

Bamorney, Sir John. A base character in 
Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth, who assists in 
the murder of the Duke of Botliesay. 

Bamsay, David, and his daughter Margaret. 
Characters in Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. 
Margaret Bamsay became Nigel’s wife 
after assisting him in his difficulties. 

Bandolph, Lord and Lady. Two chief char- 
acters in Home’s tragedy of Douglas. 
Norval ivas son of Lady Baudolpli by a 
former husband. See N oRYAL. 

Bandom , Boderick, The hero of a novel by 
Smollett, a worthless young fellow who 
has many amusing adventures in different 
parts of the world, 

Baphael (rafa-el). An archangel who is in- 
troduced in the apocryphal book of Tobit, 
and who takes a considerable place in Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, 

Bas''selas. A prince of Abyssinia, in a moral 
tale by Dr. Johnson, detained in delightful 
captivity In a certain ‘ happy valley From 
this he escapes and wan ders over the world, 
but finding no greater happiness anywhere 
else, returns to his old abode, 

Bateliffe, James. A chai-acter in Scott’s 
Heart of Midlotliian, a thief who gave up 
his evil trade and was employed in the 
Tolbooth of Edinburgh. He gave Jeanie 
Deans a pass that was of service to her on 
her way to London, 

Battlin, Jack. A nautical character in 
Smollett's Boderick Bandom. 

Bavenswood, Edgar. The hero of Scott’s 
tragic romance The Bride of Lamniermoor, 
who is separated by her friends from his 
betrothed Lucy Ashton, the heroine of the 
novel, and who, in accordance with an an- 
cient prophecy, perishes in a quicksand. 

Baymond, Count of Toulouse. A crusader 
introduced in Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
and in Scott’s Count Bobert of Paris. 

Beady-to-halt. A pilgrim with crutches in 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Bebecca. In Scott’s Ivanhoe the daughter 
of Isaac the Jew, the real heroine of the 
novel, beautiful, high-principled, bene- 
volent, loving Ivanhoe and persecuted by 
Eois-Guilbert. In Thackeray’s humorous 
continuation of the novel— Bebecca and 
Bowena — ^Bebecca is latterly married to 
Ivanhoe. 

Becruiting Officer. See Kite. 

Bed-cross Knight. A knight in Spenser's 
Faerie Queene, who slays a dreadful dragon 
and marries Una, 

Bedgauntlet (Sir Edward). The hero and 
title of one of Scott’s novels. He was en- 
gaged in a conspiracy in favour of the Young 
Pretender, Darsie Latimer was his son. 
Other characters are Alan Fairford, Nanty 
Ewart, Peter Peebles, "Wandering Willie. 

Bedlaw. Thehero of Dickens's Haunted Man, 

Beeve's Tale, The. One of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, about a miller who is tricked 
by two students. 
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Ku'j^an, One of Kiug L«ar*s unnatural 
iiaughtors. 

BoFtiresal. A character in Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels, principal secretary of the court of 


perate hanrt-to-hana fight with Fitz^ James, 
that is, the feing of Scotland, James V , 


Limput. 

llemiis. See BomUlus. 

Iten^ (r6*ua). King of Provence, introduced 
in Scott’s Auue of Geierstein, a patron of 
poets and minstrels. 

llenzo. ’I’he hero of Manzoni’s Promessi 
sposi (Betrothed Lovers). 

Bestless, Sir John and Lady, A jealous 
cotiple in Muri>hy‘s All in the Wrong. 

Beyuard (or Benard) the Fox. 'riie hero of 
tlm old German Least epic, in wliich 
animals are introduced speaking and 
acting like human beings, the fox being 
the cleverest of the whole. 

Bhadamau'thus, A legendary king of Lycia, 
who for his justice was made after death 
a judge in the other world. 

Khea (re^a). A goddess of tlie Greeks and 
Bomans, also known as Cyhele. 

Ehornbus. A schoolmaster in Sir Philip 
Sidney's Pastoral Eatertaiiuneut. 

Bichland, Miss, A young lady in Gold- 
smith’s Good-natured Man, to whom she 
is married. 

Biderhood, Bogne. In Dickens’s Our Mutual 
Friend, a ‘waterside character’ engaged 
in dniggaig and rotibing Beameii and such- 
like work, drowned by Bradley Headstone, 
who shares his fate, 

B-ienzi, Cola di. The Boman tribune, intro- 
duced in Bulwer Lytton’s novel so named, 
and in Wagner’s Opera. 

Eigdum-Fuunidos. A character in Carey’s 
burlesque Chronoiihotoiifchologos, and a 
name humorously given by Sir W. Scott to 
John Balhintyna 

Bigolefcto. The name of an opera by Verdi, 
and of a bnlfoon wlio figures in it, and who 
unwittingly assists iu the abduction and 
murder of his own daughter, 

Bimini, Francesca da. See FitAStCESOA DA ' 

■ BIMIKL ■ 

llinaVdo. A famous hero in ilriosto’s Or- ! 
laiido Furioso, one of Charlemagne’s pala- i 
diiis, and cousin of Boland or Orlando. j 

Bintherout, Jenny. Servant in Scott’s An- 
tiquary, 

Bip Van Winkle. See Winkle. 

Bivals, The. Title of a comedy by B. B. 
Sheridan, in which the rivals are, Captain 
Absolute and Bob Acres, Lydia Languish 
being the lady of wdiom both are suitors. 
Sir Luciuft O’Trigger is another character. 
See the different entries. 

Boberfc le Diable, Duke of Kormaudy, In- 
troduced in Meyerbeer’s opera Bobert ie 
Biahle; but the Bobert of opera and legend 
has little in common with the hiatorical 
Bobert. 

Bobert of Baris. Count. A crusader in 
Scott's novel so called, the scene of which 
is chiefly laid at Constantinople, 

Bobia and Makyne. The hero and heroine 
of an old Scotch pastoral so called, 

Bobin Hood. See HooP. 

Eobias, ZerubbaboL A veteran soldier of 
Gromweirs itx Scott’s Woodstock. 

Eobinson Crusoe. The hero and title of 
Defoe’s famous novel. 

Bob Boy Alaegregor. See MACdEEaOE. 

Eobsart, Amy. Countess of Leicester, 
heroine of Scott’s Kenilworth, which is 
founded on history but makes no pretence 
to historical accuracy. 

Bochdale, Sir Simon, and his son Frank. 
Characters in Colman’s John Bull. 

Eochester, Hr. The principal male char- 
acter in Charlotte Bronte’s J ane Eyre, See 

.-.V v,;, ' 

Eoderiok, last of the Goths. The hero of 
Southey’s poem, and of Scott’s Vision of | 

, Don. Bodenek. See J'^lian (Count). 

-a^deriefc Dhu (da). That is ‘Black Boder- 
' JpkT, an outlawed Highland chief iu Scott’s 

. Lady of the Lake, who is defeated in a des- 


Boderigo (rod-er>e'go). A character m 
Shakspere's Othello, a gentleman m love 
with Desdeiuona, a dupe and tool of lago, 
who latterly kills him, 

Bod'oiiiout. A brave but soinowhat boastful 
knight See in Diet. 

Hoe, Bichard. A fictitious character whose 
name formerly appeared hi certain Enghsh 
legal xu’oceedings along with that of John 
Doe. 

Bogcr de Coverley, Sir. See CoVEELEY. 

lloister Doister, lialpli. The hero of the 
earliest English comedy, byMiolasLdall, 
printed iu 1556, 

Bokesmith. Assumed name of J ohii Harmon 
in Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend. See 

IlAIiMON. 

I BoTand. A hero of tales connected with 
1 Cliarlemagne, whose nephew he was, said 
I to have been killed in the rout of Charle- 
1 magne’s rear-guard at Boncesvailes, See 
Eowlane, Oelanpo. 

Boland do Vaux, Sir. The hero of Scott's 
Bridal of Triermain. See Gyeeth. 

Bolla. The hero of Sheridan’s Pizarro, one 
of the leaders of the Peruvians. 

Boman Fatlier, The. Horatius, the father 
of the Horatii in the ancient Boman 
legend of the Horatii and Ouriatli, dealt 
with in Whitehead’s tragedy. 

Bo'meo, The hero of Shakspere’s well- 
known tragedy Borneo and Juliet, one of 
the Montague while Juliet was a 

Gapulet. 

Bon/ola. ’The heroine of a novel of same 
name by George Eliot, the scene of which 
is Florence in the time of Savonarola and 
the revival of learning in Ital.y. Bomola 
is a patrician maiden, the daughter of a 
learned man, and manies a handsome 
young Greek scholar, Tito Melema, who 
turns out to be self-seeking, impriiicipled, 
aud altogether unworthy of his noble— 
but withal perhaps somewhat frigid— wife. 

Bomulus(roin'u.-lus). The legendary founder 
and first king of Borne, twin brother of 
■ Bemus. •: 

Bosalind (roz''a-liTid), The sprightly and 
charming daughter of the banished duke 
in Shakspere’s As You Like Xt, beloved by 
Orlando. Dressed in male attire, and ac- 
companied by her cousin Celia and Touch- 
stone the jester, she seeks her exiled father 
in the forest of Arden. 

Bosallne. The niece of Capulet in Shak- 
spere’s Borneo and Juliet, at one time 

loved by Borneo. Lady attendant of the 

French princesB in Shakspere's Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost. 

Eosamond Clifford, or Fair Bosamond. In- 
troduced in many poems and dramas, 
amongst the rest in Tennyson's Becket. 
The romantic incidents and surroundings 
of her life are almost all fictitious. 

Bose. The Gardener’s daughter in Tenny- 
son’s poem so called. 

Bosencrautz. A courtier in Shakspere’s 
Hamlet. 

Bosinante (rozff-nan-ta). Don Quixote’s fa- 
mous steed, See DoN Quixote. 

Boss, Tile Man of. John Kyrie, celebrated 
for his benevolence, introduced in Pope’s 
Moral Hssayg. 

Boubignd (rd-bSu-ya), Julie de. The heroine 
and title of a novel by Henry Mackenzie. 

BounceWell, Mrs. Lady Dedlock's house- 
keeper in Dickens’s Bleak House. 

Bound Table. The large circular table at 
which King Arthur and his knights used 
to sit, giving its name to an order of 
knighthood instituted by the king. 

Bowehm. In Scott's Ivanlioe the fair Saxon 
lady whom the hero gets for wife. See 
Bebeoca. 

Eowland (roffand). Same as Roland, Bow- 
laud and Oliver were two of the most re- 
nowned of Charlemagne’s heroes, and their 
names became proverbial. 

Bubrick, The Bev. Mr. The Episcopal chap- 
lain to the Baron Bradwardine in Scott’s 
Waverley. 


Buby, Lady. Heroine of Cumberland's First 
Love, iu love with Frederick Mowbray 
before her marriage, and married to him 
after she became a widow. 

Budge, Barnaby. The hero of a novel by 
Dickens, a half-witted young man, always 
accompanied by a tame raven called ‘ Grip’. 
He takes an innocent part in the Gordon 
‘Ho Popery’ riots, and is condemned to 
death, but pardoned. His mother’s life 
was overshadowed b.y the knowledge that 
her husband and Barnaby’s father was a 
murderer, skulking about the country in 
danger of his life. 

Bustam. A hero of Persian legend and 
poem. 


Sabri'na. A fabulous princess of ancient 
Britain, said to have become the nymph 
of the river Severn. 

Sacharissa (sak-a-ris‘a). A poetical name 
under which the poet Waller sings the 
praises of a daughter of the Earl of Lei- 
cester. 

Sampson, Abel. See Dominie Sampson. 

Sandal'phon. According to an old Jewish 
belief one of three angels who receive the 
prayers of the faithful and weave them 
into crowns. 

Sand'ford and Mer'ton. A popular didactic 
tale for boys, written by Thomas Day in 
last century, and recording the doings of 
Harry Sandford and Tommy Merton, aud 
their tutor Mr. Barlow. 

Sangra'do, Dr. A doctor in Le Sage's novel 
Gi'l Bias, who prescribes copious bleeding 
and the drinking of hot water for every 
sort of ailment. 

Santa Claus. A personage of popular myth- 
ology in the United States, represented as 
bringing presents to the young on Christ- 
mas-eve. The name is equivalent to St. 
Nicholas, being based on the Dutuh form 
Scint Mklaas. 

Sarpe'don. A king of Lycia in Homer’s 
Iliad, w'ho went to the Trojan war as an 
ally of Priam and was slain by Patroclus. 

Sawyer, Bob. A roystering young doctor in 
Dickens’s Pickwick, close friend of Ben 
I Allen, another medical student. 

I Scadder. An American land-agent in 
1 Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit by whose 
misrepresentations Martin was led to pur- 
' chase land at the wretched settlement of 
Eden. ■ 

Scheherazade or Shahrazfid (shri-6-ra-zad‘, 
shfi-ra-zfidO- The bride of the Sultan Sha- 
riah, aud the narrator of the stories that 
form the Arabian Kights. 

Schleniihl (shla'mel), Peter. The hero of a 
short German story by Chamisso, wliich 
tells how he sold his shadow to a mys- 
terious ‘man in gray’, and the events 
thence following, 

Scrible'rus, Marti'nus. A fictitious char- 
acter, a man of learning but no taste, the 
subject of humorous memoirs written by 
Dr. John Arbuthnot in connection with 
■, Pope. ■ 

Scrooge (skrhj). In Dickens’s Christmas 
Carol, 'a grasping, covetous old hunks’ 
of a London merchant, who is converted 
to an entirely different disposition by a 
series of visions or dream pictures he sees 
at Christmas. 

Scrub. A man-of-all-worfc to Lady Bountiful 
in Farquhar's Beaux’ Stratagem. 

Scrubinda. A lady who scrubs pots and 
pans in Bhodes’s Borabastes Furioso, 

Scylla (siTa). In ancient ^geography a rock 
in the Strait of Messina which, with the 
adjacent whirlpool Charybdis (ka-rib’clis), 
was proverbial as a source of danger to 
mariners, since in trying to avoid tlie one 
they were liable to, encounter the other. 
Scylla was also represented as a hideous 
monster. 

Sebastian. A character in Shakspere’s 
Twelfth Hight, the brother of Viola, ulti- 
mately married to the lady Olivia, See 
Olivia, Viola A character iu Shak- 

spere's Tempest. 

Sed'ley, Amelia. One of the two chief female 
characters of Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 
amiable and affectionate, but not clever, 
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and thus very different from Bechy Sharp. 
She marries George Osborne, and cherishes 
his memory till she finds how unworthy 
he was, and then marries Colonel Dobbin, 
who had long wooed her in vain. Her 
father, at one time wealthy, became a 
poor, broken-down creature, fruitlessly 
trying to sell wine, coals, &c. Her brother 
Jos (Joseph), an Indian civilian, was a fat 
and cowardly dandy, latterly victimized 
by Becky Sharp. 


SejauUB (se-jtVnuB). The hero and title of a 
play by Ben Jonson, founded on the life 
of the real Sejanns, favourite and minister 
of the Eoman Emperor Tiberius. 


Selim. The hero of Byron’s Bride of Abydos, 

in love with Zuleika. A character in 

Moore’s Light of the Harem, husband of 
Nourmahal. 


Seniele (sem'e-le). In ancient mythol. the 
mother of Bacchus by Jupiter. 


Seiniramis (se-mir'a-mis). A legendary queen 
of Assyria, wife and successor to Nimis, 
and mother of Ninyas. 


Sempronius. A character in Shakspere’s 
Tiraon of Athens, one of the false friends 
of Timon. In Addison’s Cato a treacher- 

ous friend of Cato, whose daughter lie tried 
to carry off. 

Sensitive, Lord. A character in Cumber- 
land’s First Love who pays court to Lady 
Ruby though already married. 

Serapis (se-ra'pis)* A deity worshipped in 
Egypt, chiefly by Greek and Roman resi- 
dents tliere. 


SereTia. A maiden in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
attacked by the Blatant Beast and rescued 
by Sir Calidore. 


Set'ebos. A god of the Patagonians men- 
tioned in Shakspere’s Tempest. 


Seven against Thebes. See Epigoni, 

Seven Champions of Christendom, St. George 
of England, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. 
Patrick of Ireland, St. David of Wales, St. 
Denis of France, St. James of Spain, St. 
Anthony of Italy. ’ 

Seven Sleepers. The subject of a legend 
which tells how seven Christian youths of 
Ephesus, having taken refuge from perse- 
cution in a cave, were there walled up, 
but were miracmlously made to sleep for 
two or fehi’ee hundred'years. 


Seven Vices, The. Pride, Wrath, Envy, Lust, 
Gluttony, Avarice and Sloth, 

Seven Virtues, The. Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and Temper- 
ance. 


Seven Wise Men of Greece. Bias, Chilo, 
Cieobuius, Periander, Pittacus, Solon, and 
Thales. 


Seven Wonders of the World (the ancient 
world). The Pyramids of Egypt, Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon, Tomb of Mansolius at 
Halicarnassus, Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
Colossus of Rhodes, Statue of Zeus at Olym- 
pia, Piiaros or Liglithouse of Alexandria. 

Seyd (sad). A Turkish Pasha, in Byron’s 
Corsair. See GULNARE. 


Seyton (seTon), Catherine, her father and 
brother. Characters in Scott’s Abbot. 
Catherine was an attendant of Queen Mary 
in her imprisonment, and afterwards mar- 
ried to Roland Grseme. 


Sgauarelle. The name given to many char- 
acters in the comedies of Molifere. 


Shac'abac. See Barmecide. 


Shaddai (shad'a-i), King. The name under 
which God is typified in Banyan’s Holy 
..v'AVar,. 


Shafton, Sir Piereie. A character in Scott’s 
Monastery whose language is marked by 
the affectation called euphuism. 


Shaliraz^ad. See Scheherazade. 

Shallow, Justice. A foolish justice in Shak- 
spere's Merry Wives, andHenry lY. (second 

'.'■part)/-. : 

Shalott', The Lady of. A ballad by Tenny- 
son, the conclusion of which resembles 
that of the Idyll called Elaine. 


Shandon, Captain. A literary man in Thacke- 
ray’s Pendennis, with excellent abilities 
■ but easy and self-indulgent, spending much 
of his time in a debtor’s prison. 


Shandy, Tristram. The titular hero of 
Sterne’s Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, in wliich, however, his father and 
uncle, viJncle Toby’, take the chief place. 
The former (Walter Shandy), a retired 
merchant, is a man of much reading, but 
a strange embodiment of whims and fan- 
tastic notions. Undo Toby, who has been 
an officer in the army in Flanders, and has 
been wounded, in his childlike simplicity 
and his all-embracing humanity — with the 
mimic sieges that he carries on in his gar- 
den, and the attempts of Widow Wadman 
to hook him-— is one of the finest and most 
genuinely humorous characters in litera- 
ture. 


Shariyah. See Sohehekazadb. 

Sharp, Becky. One of the two chief female 
characters in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair- 
clever, good-looking, lieartless, ambitious, 
and utterly unscrupulous. She marries 
Rawdon Crawley, is justly discarded by 
him for her intrigue with Lord Steyne, 
turns adventuress, cheats Jos Sedley out 
of his money, and then becomes respect- 
able. See Sedley, Osborne. 


Shepherd, The Gentle. A beautiful Scottish 
pastoral poem by Allan Ramsay, the hero 
of which, a young shepherd, turns out to 
be of ‘gentle’ blood. 


Shepherd of the Ocean, The. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, so called by Spenser in Colin 
Clout 's Come Home Again. 

Shibboleth. A teat word of tribeship made 
the criterion by Jephthah to distinguish 
the Ephraimitesfrom the Gileadites at the 
fords of the Jordan: the former not being 
able to pronounce sh (Judges xii.). 

Shipton, Mother. The suppositious author 
of certain ancient prophecies. 

Shore, Jane. The heroine and title of Row'e’s 
tragedy, based on the life of tliereal woman 
of this name, mistress of Edward IV. 


Short. See Codlin. 


Shylock. The famous Jew in Shakspere’s 
Merchant of Venice, who lends money to 
Antonia, ‘ the merchant ’, stipulating that 
if it Is not paid at a certain date he may 
take a pound of his debtor’s flesh instead. 


Siegfried (zeg'fret). A hero of Teutonic le- 
gend, who is celebrated in the German 
epic the Nibeluiigeuiied. Sigurd is an- 
other form of the name. 


Sigismnnda (aij-is-muii'da). In a story hy 
Boccaccio the daughter of a prince of 
Salerno who poisons lierself when lier 
father sends to her the heart of her lover, a 
page named Guiscardo. See also Tancred. 

Sikes, Bill. A brutal housebreaker in 
Dickens’s Oliver Twist, who murders the 
girl Nancy that lives with him, and gets 
hanged by a rope in trying to escape. 

Silence. A country justice, friend of .Tub- 
tice Shallow, in Sliakspere’s Henry IV. 

Silent Woman, The. A Comedy by Ben 
Jonson. See Epiobne. 


Sileuus (si-le'nus). In classical mythol, the 
companion of Bacchus, represented as a 
jovial, drunken, sensual, old man. 


Silvia. The lady in Shakspere’s Two Gentle- 
men of Verona who is beloved by Valentine 
and for a time is persecuted by Proteus. 


Simeon Stylites (sti-Ii'tez), St. The subject 
of a poem by Tennyson, Simeon being one 
of those fanatics known as ‘pillar saints’ 
from spending years on tiie top of a pillar. 

Simon Pure. A character in Mrs, Centlivre’s 
Bold Stroke for a Wife. See Pure (Simon). 


Simple. A character in Shakspere’s Merry 
Wives of Windsoi’. 


Simple, Peter. The hero and title of a novel 
byMarryat. 

SindTad the Sailor. A merchant and mariner 
in the Arabian Nights who makes several 
wonderful voyages. 


Singleton, Capt. The hero and title of a 
work hy Defoe. 

Sirens, The. Sea-nymphs of Greekinythology, 
named Parthenope, Ligeia, and Leucothea. 

Sister Anne. See Anne (Sister). 

Sis'yphiis, See Sisyphean in Diet, 

Skeggs, Miss Caroline Willielmina Amelia. 
The companion of Lady Blarney in Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield. See Blarney. 


Skewton, Hon. Mrs., and her daughter Edith. 
Characters in Dickens’s Dombey and Son, 
Edith being the second wife of Mr. Dom- 
bey, 


Skimpole, Harold. In Dickens’s Bleak House, 
an utterly selfish character, who poses as 
a man of artistic tastes and a child in 
money matters, and takes advantage of 
his friends’ good nature. 


Sknrliewhitter, Andrew. A villainous scrive- 
ner in Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. 


Slackbridge. A mill hand in Dickens’s Hard. 
Times who has great influence among Ins 
fellows. 


Slawkenbergius. An imaginary author quoted 
in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, and repre- 
sented as having a huge nose. 

Slaygood, Giant. In Biinymi’a Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, an evil giant slain by Greatheart. 

Sleary. A circus proprietor in Dickens’s Hard 
Times, a bibulous, kind-hearted fellow who 
assists the scamp Tom Gradgrind. 

Sleeping Beauty, The, A well-known fairy 
tale, poetized by Tennyson as The Dream. 

Slender, A foolish country lout in love with 
‘ Sweet Anne Page ’ in Shakspere’s Merry 
Wives. 


Slick, Sam. An imaginary Yankee clock- 
maker and pedlar, a shrewd and amusing 
character who figures in several humorous 
narratives by Judge C. Haliburton of Nova 
Scotia. 


Sliderskew, Peg. An old hag who acts as 
housekeeper to Arthur Gride in Dickens’s 
Nicholas Nickleby. 


Slop, Dr. A narrow-minded and irritable 
medical man in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 


Sloppy, A character in Dickens’s Our Mutual 
Friend, an aw'kward, ungainly lad who 
turned Betty Higden’s mangle. 


Slough of Despond, The, The miry hole in 
Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Slowboy, Tilly. An awlcward, odd-looking 
girl, servant of Mrs. Peerybingle in Dick- 
ens’s Cricket on the Hearth. 


Slum, Mr. A poet in Dickens’s Old Curiosity 
Shop who writes to order and for adver- 
tising purposes. 


Slumkey, Mr. A candidate for Parliament 
ill Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 


Sly, Christopher. A tinker in the ‘ Induc- 
tion’ to Shakspere’s Taming of the Shrew, 
who i.s taken when dead drunlc, dressed 
up, and made to fancy liimself a lord. 


Slyrae, Chevy. A character in Dickens’s Mar- 
tin GImzzIewit, one of the Chnzzlewut 
family, a disreputable loafer who affects 
to despise those on whom he sponges, and 
ends hy becoming a police officer. 


Smauker. A pompous footman in Dickens’s 
Pickwick Papers, 


Smelfun'gus. A nickname given by Sterne 
to Smollett, who wrote a peerish account 
of his journey through France and Italy. 


Smike. An ill-used hoy in Dickens’s Nicho- 
las Nickleby, befriended by Nicholas, and 
discovered to be the son of his uncle Ralph. 


Sinitli,Henry,aliasGowChrom. The armourer 
in Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth. See Gow. 


Smith, Wayland. In Scott’s Kenilworth a 
sort of blacksmith and juggler with a know- 
ledge of chemistry. The name and char- 
acter are based on a personage of Northern 
mythology. 


Snake, Mr. A base scandal-monger in Slieri- 
dan’s School for Scandal who ‘lives hy the 
baseness of his character". 


Snawloy, Mr. A hypocritical character in 
Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby who aids 
Ralph Nicldeby in his designs against . 
Smike. 


Sneak, Jerry. A henpecked husband in 
Foote’s farce The Mayor of Garratt, 


Sneer, Mr. A malicious critic in Sheridan's 
comedy The Critic. 


Sneemvell, Lady. A scandal-loving dame in 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 


Siievellicci, Mrs., Mr., andMiss. A theatrical 
family in Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby. 


Snitchey and Craggs. Lawyers in Dickens’s 
Battle of Life. 
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Snodgrass, Aiiguatns. A poetical young man, 
one of the companions of Mr. Pickwick. 

Snout, Tom. The tinker in Shakapere’a Mid- 
summer Ifight’s Dream. 

Snubbin, Sergeant. A legal luminary on the 
Bide of tiic defence, in the famona case 
Bardell against Pickwick, in Dickens’s 
Pickwick papers. 

Snug. Tiie joiner in Shak8per©*s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

Sonnam'bnla, La. Amina, the heroine of Bel- 
lini's opera so named. See Amina. 

Sophonis'ba, The daughter of the Cartha- 
ginian general Hasdriibal, who took poison 
to escape indignity at the hands of the 
Homans, iiitroiUiced in various French and 
English dramas. 

Sophro'nia. A learned young lady in G-old- 
smitli'a Citizen of the World. 

Sosia (sc/zi-a). A slave of Amphitryon in 
Plautus’s comedy of this name, puzzled 
by the god Mercury assuming his form. 

Sowerberry. The undertaker to whom Oliver 
wiis apprenticed in Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 

Sparsit, Mrs. An aristocratic lady, house- 
keeper to Mr. BonnUerly in Dickens’s Hard 
Times. 

Bpenlow and Jorkins. In Dickens’s David 
Copperfield a firm of i.)roetor.s to whom 
David was articled. Jorkins had little 
share in the busineas, but was represented 
by Spenlow as very strict and stern, and 
as setting his face against any lenient or 
indulgent course that he himself would 
otherwise incline to adopt. 

Spent, or Spence, Sir Patrick. The aubjeefc 
of a famous old Scotch ballad which relates 
how Sir Patrick and all on board his ship 
were wrecked and drowned on their way 
home from Norway. 

Spitfire, Will. A page in Scott’s Woodstock. 

Sporus. A name tmder which Pope satirizes 
Lord Hervey. 

Square. See THWAaKUisi. 

Sqiieera. In Dickens’s Nicholas Nxcldeby 
the ignorant and brutal Yorkshire school- 
master of Dotheboys Hall. His wife was 
as bad aa himself, and his daughter and 
son were worthy of tlieir parents. 

Squint. A lawyer in Goldsmith’s Citizen of 
the World who \vi‘itea speeches for members 
of parliament and can speak upon every 
topic. 

Sfeandish, Miles. The 'puritan Captain’ in 
Longfellow's Courtship of Miles Standish, 
who WOOS the maiden Priscilla by proxy, 
but his proxy, John Alden, gains her favour 
for himself. 

Stareleigh, Justice. The judge in Dickens’s 
Pickwick Papers before whom the great suit 
came. 

Statira (sta-tfra). Daughter of Darius and 
wife of Alexander the Great, introduced 
in many plays and romances. 

Staunton, Eev. Mr., his son George, who be- 
comes Sir George, and Lady Staunton, for- 
merly Effte Deans. Characters in Scott’s 
Heart of Midlothian. See Deans. 

Steenson, Willie. 'Wandering Willie’, the 
blind fiddler, and his wife Maggie, char- 
acters in Scott’s Bedgauntlet. 

Steerforth. A young man of wealth who 
leads ‘little Em’ly’ astray, in Dickens's 
David Copperfield, and is drowned in a 
shipwreck at Yarmouth, wdiere Ham Peg- 
gotty is also drowned trying to rescue him. 

Stella. A poetical name given by Swift to 
Esther Johnson, a young lady with whom 
he was long on most intimate terms. 

Stentor. A Greek herald with a loud voice, 
who took part in the siege of Troy. See in 
Diet. 

Steph'ano. A drunken butler in Shakspei'e’s 
Tempest. 

Stephen (stB'vn)j Master. A conceited, lying, 
dishonest character in Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man in his Humour. 

Steyne (stan). Marquis of. A great English 

; nobleman, who figures in Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair, and also appears in Penden- 

. ms—proud, sarcastic, irreligious, sensual, 
despisiug his toadies yet accepting their 

- attentions, heartieas in pursuit of plea- 


sure, yet maintaining a reputable positwn 
in society and the world at large. His 
intrigue with Becky Sharp caused lier hus- 
band to discard her. 

Stiggins. A hypocritical dissenting preacher 
in Dickens’s Pickwick, given to the con- 
sumption of strong W'^aters, and dipped in 
the horse-trough by Old Weller. 

Stranger, The. A once popular play altered 
from a German one of Kotzebue. Ihe 
vStranger, Count Waldbourg, led a wander- 
ing life, embittered by the desertion of ms 
young wife. Latterly, when she ivas passing 
under the name of Mrs. Haller, he met her, 
and the pair became reunited. 

Strap. The faithful Mend and attendant 
of Roderick Eandora (see EANDOM), who 
shows him but little gratitude for many 
services I’endered. 

Strephon (stre'foii). The name of a shepherd 
In Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia ; often used 
in a general sense for a rural swain, aa in 
Pope’s Piistorals. 

Strickalthrow (strik'al-thro), Merciful. A 
bloodthirsty Scottish soldier and theolo- 
gian in Scott’s Woodstock. 

Strong, Dr., and his young wife. Characters 
in Dickens's David Copperfield. David was 
a pupil of the doctor, who was a school- 
master and a great schohir. 

atruld’brugs. Wretched beings described in 
Swift’s Gnlliver’s Travels, living in Lugg- 
nagg, who cannot die, but suffer from the 
infirmities of old age. 

Stryver. A pushing, vulgar barrister in 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities. 

Styx. See Sitgian in Diet. 

Subtle. ‘The Alchemist V in Ben Jonson’s 
play of that name, the quack who swindles 
Sir Epicure Mammon and ofeiiers through 
imetencesof discovering the philosopher’s 
stone. 

Suddleohop, Dame Ursula, In Scott's For- 
tunes of Nigel a barber's wife who sold 
perfumes, essences, &o., to the ladies of 
quality and oarried on other branches of 
business of a dark and criminal nature. 

Sulky, Mr. In Holcroft’s Hoad to Kiiin a 
banker who lends timely aid to Mr. Dorn- 
tou. 

Sullen, Squire, and his wife. An ill-mated 
couple in Farquhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem. 
The squire was a son of Lady Bountiful. 

SmTace, Charles. A spendthrift but good- 
heai'ted fellow in Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal. His brother Joseph is a plausible 
hypocrite who professes much prudence 
and benevolence. 

Surgeon’s Daughter, The. Menie Gray In 
Scott’s novel of that name. 

Surly, A character in Ben JonsoiTs Al- 
chemist who does not believe in Subtle 
the quack. 

Susanna. A servant in the Shandy family in 
Sterne's Tristram Shandy. 

S weedlepipe, Paul. A little barber and bird- 
fancier in Dickens's Martin Chnzzlewit. 

Swidger, William. A character in Dickens’s 
Haunted Man. 

Swiv'elier, Dick. The light-hearted and 
amusing shabby-genteel clerk to Sampson 
Brass in Dickens’s GM Curiosity Shop, 
who latterly comes into a small annuity 
and marries ' The Marchioness’. 

Sye'orax. A foul witch mentioned in Shak- 
spere’s Tempest, mother of Caliban, 

Syntax, Dr. The hero of Goombe’s humorous 
a?our of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Pic- 
turesque, 1812, and of two other Tours— a 
simple, inexperienced clergyman. 

Syphax(srfaks). A soldier in Addison’s Cato 
who went over in battle to CEesar’s side. 

Syrinx (sFringfes). A nymph beloved by Pan. 


Tackletpn. A surly, hard-hearted toy-seller 
for whom Caleb Plummer works in Dickens's 
Cricket on the Hearth. 

Tadpole and Taper. Electioneering agents 
, in Diaraeli’s novel Coningsby. 

Taffril, Lieut. A naval officer in Scott's Anti- 
quary, in love with Jenny Gaxoa. 


Talisman, The. The title of a novel by Sir 
Walter Scott, the scene of which is laid in 
the Holy Land, Bichard Coeur de Lion and 
other crusaders being introduced (includ- 
ing Kenneth, prince of Scotland), as well 
as Saladin, &c. The talisman was a pre- 
cious stone or pebble which imparted heal- 
ing properties into water in which it was 
dipped. 

Ta'lus. A wonderful man of iron in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, who had an iron flail with 
which he executed summary justice. [Spen- 
ser’s 'Talus is based on the classical Talds, 
a brazen man made by Vulcan.} 

Tam'erlane. The great Asiatic conqueror, 
hero of Bowe’s tragedy so named. Tain- 
burlaine the Great is also the title of a 
tragedy by Marlowe (in part at least). 

Tamora (tam'o-ra), Queen of the Goth.s in 
Shakspere's Titus Audranicus. See Aaron. 

Tancred. A crusader in Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered, beloved by Erminia, by whom he 

is tenderly nursed when wounded. The 

hero of James Thomson's tragedy Tancred 
and Sigisnmnda. 

Tanner of Tam worth, The. Hero and name 
of an old ballad. 

Tannhauser (tUu'hoi-zer), In German legend 
a kniglit who gains admission into a hill 
where Venus holds her court, and there 
remains for years sunk in sensual delights. 
Being at last allowed to go, he repairs to 
Borne to seek absolution from the pope, 
but is refused, and thereupon returns and 
is no more seen. 

Tan'talus. See TANTALIZE in Diet. 

Tapley, Mark. In Dickens’s Martin Cliuzzle- 
ivit the humble friend who accompanies 
young Martin to America, and whose pride 
in life it is to keep 'jolly' in the most de- 
pressing circumstances, 

Tappertit, Simon. A conceited and ridicu- 
lous shrimp of an apprentice in Dickens’s 
Barnaby Budge, employed by Vardeu the 
locksmith, and having designs on his 
daughter Dolly. 

Tartuffe (tar-tuf). A hypocritical priest in 
Molifere’s comedy of same name; hence 
anyone who uses religion as a cloak. From 
this comedy Bickerstaff modelled The 
Hypocrite. 

Tattle. A despicable and contemptible beau 
in Congreve’s Love for Love. 

Tattycoram. A passionate girl in Dickens's 
Little Dorrit. 

Teazle, Lady. The heroine of Sheridan's 
School for Scandal, wife of Sir Peter Teazle, 
who is much her senior. She is ignorant 
of the world, thoughtless and imprudent, 
an d thus gives rise to scandal though really 
fond of her husband. 

Telemaclius (te-lem'a-kus). Son of Ulysses, 
of whom, when he had been long absent 
after the fall of Troy, Telemachus went 
in quest, accompanied by Minerva in the 
form of Mentor. 

Tempest, Lady Betty. A character in Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World, a lady who is 
left an old maid owing to her Iilgh-ilown 
notions regarding a suitable hu.sbahd. 

Tempest, The. A play of Sliakspere’s in which 
Prospero, Miranda, Caliban, Ariel, &o,, ap- 
; pear. 

Tereus (te'rus). See Philomela, 

Termagant. A maid-servant in Murphy’s 
Upholsterer who mangles the big wmrds 
she is fond of using. 

Terpsichore. See in Diet. * 

Tethys (te'this). In Greek mythology a 
daughter of Uranus and wife c>f Oceanus; 
sometimes used figuratively for the sea, 

Teucer (tu's6r). A Greek warrior In the 
, Trojan war, the best archer among the 
■ Greeks. ■ ■ ■■ 

TeuXelsdrookh (toi'f elz-drek), Herr. The hero 
of Carlyle's Sartor Besartns, a learned 
German professor of things in general, 
who expounds a new philosophy —the 
philosophy of clothes. 

Thaddens of Warsaw. The hero of Jane 
Porter’s novel of tliat name, 

Thais (tha'is). An Athenian courtesan intro- 
duced in Dry den’s Alexander's Feast. 
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Thaisa (tha'i-sa). The wife of Pericles in 
Sliakspere’s Pericles, Prince of Tyre. i 

Tharaba. A destroyer of evil spirits and i 
sorcerers in Southey’s poem Tlialaba the i 
Destroyer. ] 

Thalia. See in Diet. i 

Thani'muz. An ancient Syrian deity, equi- 1 
valent to the classical Adonis. i 

Th^lfenie (ta*lamO, Abbey of. An institution 1 
in Eabelais’s romance of Gargaiitua, where I 
all good things may be enjoyed, and whose i 
motto is 'Do what you will*. [The name I 
is from Gr.’ iheUma, will.] 

Tim'mis. The Greek goddess of justice. 

Thersites (th^r-sftez). The ugliest and moat 
acurriloua of the Greeks in the Troj an war. 

Theseus (the'sus). A famous legendary king 
of Athens who overcame tlie Centaurs and 
slew the Minotaur by the assistance of 
Ariadne, whom he afterwards deserted. 

Thetis (the'tis). A sea-nymph of Greek 
mythol., mother of Achilles by Peleus. 

■ Thisbe. See Pyramus. 

Thomalin (thom'a-liu), A shepherd in Spen- 
ser’s Eclogues. 

Thomas the Bhymer. See Erobldoun. 

Thopas, Sir. The hero of Chaucer’s Eime of 
Sir Thopas, a burlesque on the ancient 
poetic romances of chivalry. 

Thor. See in Diet. 

Thornhill, Squire. A dissolute young man 
in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, who 
abducts the vicar*s daughter Olivia, and 
goes through what he thinks is a mock 
marriage with her, but It turns out to be 
binding. His uncle, on wdiom he is de- 
pendent, passes himself off as Mr. Bur- 
cliell (which see). 

Tlioriitoii, Captain. An English officer in 
Scott’s Eob Eoy. 

Thumb, Tom. A minute dwarf of popular 
legend, said to have lived in King Arthur’s 
time. He is known in the popular tales of 
France and Germany as well as England. 
There is an English history of him dated 
1621. Fielding wrote a burlesque on the 
subject. 

Thuh'io. A character in Shakspere’s Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, a foolish rival of 
Valentine, 

Thwaokum and Square. In Fielding's Tom 
Jones two members of Mr. All worthy’s 
household, the former engaged as tutor to 
young Jones and Bliftl. The Bev. Mr. 
Thwackum’s moral system was based en- 
tirely upon the precepts of revealed re- 
ligion and the ‘divine power of grace’; 
whereas Square was a philosopher, and 
his morality was derived from ‘the natural 
beauty of virtue, and the eternal fltnesa 
of things.* They were alike in being nar- 
row-minded pedants, without a spark of 
real goodness between them. 

Thyestes (thi-es^tez). Son of Pelops and 
brother of Atreus, ate in ignorance the 
flesh of his own son, served up to him by 
Atreus out of revenge. 

Thyrsis (thMs). A herdsman In the Idylls 
of Theocritus, and in Virgil's Eclogues. 
Matthew Arnold has written a poem of 
that name to the memory of his friend 
Arthur Hugh Clough. 

Tibbs, Beau. See Beau Tibbs. 

Tib'erfc. The cat in the beast epic Eeynard 
the Fox. 

Tigg, Montague. A shabby-genteel and amus- 
ing character in Dickens’s Martin Chuzzle- 
witi who blossoms out into a man of fashion 
and wealth, these pretensions being sup- 
ported by carrying on a bogus insurance 
company. He is murdered by Jonas 
Chuzzlewit. 

Tilburina (til-bu-rFna). Daughter of the 
. governor of Tilbury Fort, a character in 
the burlesque tragedy introduced in Sheri- 
dan’s comedy The Critic. 

Ti'mon. A misanthropical Athenian, the 
hero of Shakspere’s Timon of Athens. 

Tim Syllabub (sil'a-bub), A shabby, cheery, 
amusing character in Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World. 

Tinderbox, Miss Jenny. An old maid in 
Goldsmith's Citizen of the World. 


Lord. A naiTow-minded aristocrat in 
Sheridan Knowles’s Hunchback. 

Tintagel (tin-tag'el). The legendary birth- 
place of King Arthur, a strong castle on 
the cliffs of Cornwall still represented by i 
extensive ruins. i 

Tinto, Dick. A very mediocre artist de- I 
scribed in the introductory chapter to 
Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor. 

Tippins, Lady. A ridiculous old lady posing 
as something of a belle in Dickens’s Our 
Mutual Friend. 

Tiresiaa (ti-re'si-as). A celebrated blind 
soothsayer of Greek fable. 

Tlsiphone (ti-sifo-ne). In classical mythol. 
one of the three Furies. 

Tita'nia. The queen of the fairies and wife 
of Oheron. 

Titanides (ti-tan*i-dez). Giantesses, or fenude 
Titans, daughters of Heaven and Earth. 

Titans. A race of giant Greek deities who 
warred against Saturn and Jupiter, and 
were thrown into Tartarus. 

Tite Barnacle. The head of the Circumlo- 
cution Office in Dicicens’s Little Dorrit, a 
caricature of heads of government depart- 
ments. 

Titho'nus. A young man of whom Aurora 
is fabled to have been enamoured and 
tvhom Jupiter made immortal, but as he 
was not also endowed with perpetual 
youth he withered away and was changed 
into a cicada. 

Titmarsh, Michael Angelo. An assumed 
personality under which some of Thack- 
eray’s works were written, such as Dr. 
Birch and his Young Friends, The Kickle- 
burys on tlie Eliine, &c. Titniarsh's 
cousin Samuel is the hero of the story 
called The Great Hog arty Diamond. 

Titmouse, Tittlebat. The hero of Ten Thou- 
sand a Year, a novel by S. Warren, Q.O. 
He is a vulgar, ignorant linen-draper’s 
assistant \vhD is discovered to be the heir 
of a flue estate and ousts the present pos- 
sessor of it; but he falls again from his 
high position when a flaw is discovered in 
his title. 

Tito Mele'ma. The chief male character in 
George Eliot’s Eomola (which see). 

Toby, TJnele. A character in Sterne’s Tris- 
tram Shandy, See SHANur. 

Todd, Laurie. The hero and title of a novel 
by Galt, a story of Canadian settlers’ life. 

Todgers, Mrs. Keeper of a London board- 
ing-house for commercial gentlemen in 
Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Tom Jones. The hero and title of a novel 
! by Fielding. See Jones. 

I Tom Scott, The boy employed by Qiiilp In 
1 Dickens's Old Curiosity Shop. 

Tony Lumpkin. A character in Goldsmith's 
She Stoops to Conquer. See Lumbein. 

Toodle. A fireman to an engine in Dickens’s 
Dombey and Son. His wife was wet nurse 
to young J?aul Dorafaey. 

Toots, Mr. In Dickens's Dombey and Son a 
well-to-do young man, warm-hearted and 
unselfish, but rather scatter-brained, who 
thinks himself dreadfully in love with 
Florence Dombey; but this, to use his 
favourite expression, ‘is of no conse- 
quence'. 

Topsy. An amusing young slave gii’l in Mrs. 
Stowe’s XTnole Tom's Cabin. 

Torqnii of the Oak. A seer and chief of the 
clan Quhele in Scott's Fair Maid of Perth, 

Touchstone. A wise and witty clown in 
Shakspere’s As You Like It. 

Touchwood, Lord and Lady. A married 
couple in Congreve’s Double Dealer. The 
lady is in love with her husband’s nephew, 
who rejects her advances and incurs her 
enmity. 

Towneley, Lord andlady. In Vanbrugh's Pro- 
voked Husband an aristocratic couple of 
whom the wife is flighty and fond of 
gambling and pleasure, but latterly sees 
her folly. 

Tox, Lucretia. An old maid in Dickens’s 
Dombey and Son who has hopes of an offer 
both from Mr. Dombey and Major Bag- 
.'stock. 


Tradfiles. A frisnd of David’s in Dickens’s 
David Copperlield, disfcingiii.shed when at 
school by his fondness for drawing skele- 
tons. He takes a high position in the legal 
profession. 

Tra'nio. A character in Slialcspere’s Taming 
of the Shrew. 

Trapbois. A miser, with his daughter Martha, 
in Scott’s Fortunes of JSTigel. The former 
is murdered, the latter marries Eiohie 
Moniplies, 

Trapper, The. Natty Bumppo’s name in 
Cooper’s Prairie. See LEATHERSTOOKING. 

Trent, Nelly. See Nell. 

Tresjham, Mr. A character in Scott’s Eob 
Eoy, partner of Mr. Usbaldistone the mer- 
chant. 

Tressilian, Edmund. The rejected lover of 
Amy Eobsart in Scott's Kenilworth, a man 
of high character. 

Trierniain, The Bridal of. A poem by Scott, 
the subject of which is the marriage of De 
Vaux with Gynetii (which see). 

Trim, Corporal. An old soldier acting as 
servant to Uncle Toby in Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, simple, ignorant, honest, and affec- 
tionate. 

Trin'culo. A jester in Sliakspere’s Tempest. 

Triptoremus. An ancient Greek patron of 
agriculture and inventor of the plough, a 

I special favourite of Demeter or Ceres. 

Trisraegistus. See Hermes Trismegistus. 

TrisTram, Sir. A knight of King Arthur's 
court and a famous hero of medimval ro- 
mance; lover of Isolde, wife of his uncle. 
King Mark of Cornwall. He appears in 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, and also 
in Matthew Arnold’s poem Tristram and 
Iseult. 

Trivia (tri'vi-a). A name of Diana. The title 
of a poem by Gay. 

Troil, Magnus. A wealthy Shetlander in 
Scott’s Pirate, with two charming daugh- 
ters, Minna and Brenda. 

Tro'ilus. A son of Priam of Troy, represented 
in post-classical times as in love with 
Cressida. Chaucer in his poem Troilus and 
Creseide, and Shakspere in Troilua and 
Cressida deal ivith this story, 

Trotter, Job. A sly, hypocritical character 
in Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, the friend 
and henchman of Jingle. 

TrottyVeck. In Dickens’s Chimes, a ticket- 
porter designated ‘Trotty’ because always 
on the trot, a kindly-disposed old man 
who has a dream on New Year’s Eve in 
which the church bells take a part. 

Trotwood, Mrs. Betsy. The aunt of David ; 
Coppei-fteld in Dickens’s novel of thatname, 
kind-hearted and strong-minded. 

Troy. See Ilium. 

TruFIiber, Parson. A coarse ignorant clergy- 
man in Fielding’s Joseph Andrews. 

Trunnion (trun'yon), Commodore. An old 
retired sea-dog in Smollett’s Peregrine 
Pickle, whose household arrangements are 
made to coincide as far as possible with 
those on board ship, his servants being 
made to keep the watches and sleep in 
hammocks. See Hatchway, Pipes. 

Tubal. A Jew in Shakespere's Merchant of 
Venice, friend of Shylock. 

Tuck, Friar. See Friar Tuck. 

Tug, Tom. An honest young waterman In 
Dibdin’s comic piece The Waterman (1774). 

Tulkingliorn, Mr. Alawyer in Dickens’s Bleak 
House, murdered, by a French lady's-maid, 

TuHiver. The name of a family with whose 
fortunes George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss 
deals. The chief characters are the brother 
and sister, Tom and Maggie Tulliver, who 
at the close of the book are both drowned 
together in the Floss. 

Tupmau, Mi’. Tracy. One of the companions 
of Mr. Pickwick, rather fat, but a bit of a 
dandy and an admirer of the ladies. 

Turpin. A base knight hi Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. 

Turpin, Dick. A highwayman, introduced 
in Ainsworth's Kookwood, in which hik 
celebrated ride to York is described. 
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Tur'voytirop, ifr. In Dickens’s Bleak House 
a vain and sel^sh dancing-master who apes 
tlie piince-regont (G-eorge IV.X poses as a 
master of daportmeiit, and eeiflahly lives 
on his son’s earnings. 

Twemlow, Mr. A rnild, inoffensivo old 
gentleman with some aristocratic connec- 
tioiia, on which account he is of ten invited 
to dinner by the Yeneeririgs, in Our Mutual 
Friend, by Dickens. 

Twist, Oliver. Hero of Dickens's novel of 
same name, a boy of good parentage 
hroiight lip in a workhouse and thrown 
among thieves in London but always 
gentle and miiocent. 

Twitcher, Jemmy. A scoundrelly highway- 
man in Gay's Beggar’s Opera, w^ho at last 
’ peaches ’ on the more gentlemanly rogue, 

‘ Captain ' Macheatli. 

Tybalt (tib'alt). A fiery young Capulet in 
Sliakspere'8 Borneo and Juliet, who slays 
Mercutio and is slain by Borneo, 

Tyr (tdr). In Scandinavian mythol. the god 
of war, son of Odin and brother of Thor. 

Tyrrell, Frank. A character in Scott’s St. 
Bonan’s Well, in love with Clara Mowbray. 


XTdolpho. A vast and gloomy castle which 
figures in Mrs. Badoliffe’s novel The 
Mysteries of XJdolpho, 

Hgolino (d - g5 - 1§ ' n6). A nobleman of Tisa 
who, being defeated by his political oppo- 
nents, was starved to death along with two 
sons and two grandsons ; a dreadful story 
treated by Dante and other writers. 

Hilin, Lord. The father of the daughter 
who ivas drowned when eloping with ‘the 
Chief of Diva’s isle ’ in lord Ullin’s Daugh- 
ter, a poem by Campbell. 

Ulrica (ul-r^ka). An old beldame, daughter 
of a Saxon thane in Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Ulysses (u-Iis'sez, in Greek Odysseus, S-dis'- 
iis). Iting of Ithaca, one of the heroes of 
the Trojan war, husband of Penelope and 
father of Telomachiis ; his wanderings after 
the war form the subject of the Odyssey. 
SecODYS^ws. 

Umhriel (um-brel'). A sprite in Pope's Bspe 
of the Lock. 

Una (o'na). A lovely damsel in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, a personification of truth. 
She is introduced as riding on a white ass, 
and leading a lamb; and she comes to the 
court of the fairy queen Gloriaua to get a 
chatnpion to slay a destructive dragon, 
the Bed Cross Knight being accordingly 
sent w’ith her. When separated from the 
Bed Cross Knight a lion fawns on her and 
becomes her attendant. Latterly she is 
married to the Red Cross Knight. 

TJnoas. The Indian name of Deerfoot, lit 
Cooper’s novels, Last of the Mohicans, , 

: Pathfinder, Pi’airie. 

Uncle Toby. See Shandy. 

Uncle Tom. A negro slave, the hero of Mrs. 
Stowe’s novel of same name, depicting the 
evils of slavery in the U. States. 

Undine (un'din, Germ. ipj-dg‘n6). A water- 
nymph or sylph, heroine of a charming 
German story by Fouqud. 

Urania (Q^ra^zd-a). The Muse who presided 
over astronomy. 

Uraniis(u'ra-nus). AGreek deity, represented 
as the moat ancient of the gods, the father 
of Cronos or Saturn and grandfather of 
Zeus or Jupiter. The name means literally 

o .'Vheaven.' 

Uriel (ii'rl-el). An archangel in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, one of the seven who stand 
nearest God's throne, regent of the sun, 
and sharpest-sighted of all the angels. 

Ursula (ui*'su-la). An attendant of Hero in 
Sbakespere's Much Ado About Hotlung. 
— — The mother of Elsie in Longfellow's 
Golden Legend. 

Uther. A legendary king of Britain, father 
of King Arthur. 

Xrt6‘'pla. See in Diet. 

Usizlel (uxT-el). An archangel in Milton's 
Paradise Dost. 

Tal'entlne. One of Shakspere’s Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, a gallant young fellow 


who marries Silvia. The brother of Mar- 

garet ill Goethe’s Faust, wlio, being en- 
raged at his sister’s shame, attacks Faust 
and is stabbed by Mepliistopheles, 
Valentine and Orson. The heroes of an old 
roniimce, twin brothers born in a forest, 
and the one suckled and brought up by a 
bear, the other reared at the Idug’s court. 
Orson became a wild man of the forest, 
but was ultimately reclaimed from sav- 
agery by his brother. 

Valerius. The hero and title of a novel 
by J, G. Lockhart, a story of Rome and 
Roman Britain. 

Vallialla. See in Diet. 

Vanessa. A poetical name given by Swift 
to Miss Esther Vanhomrigh, a young lady 
with whom he coquetted and who would 
have gladly married him. 

Vanity Fair. A famous fair in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, held in the town of Vanity, where 
Christian and Faithful are maltreated, and 
the latter condemned to be burned. Vanity 
Fair is the name of one of the chief of 
Thackeray’s novels. See CfiAWJiEY, DOB- 
BI27, OSBOBNE, SePLEY, SHARP, STEYNE. 

Varden, Gabriel. An honest master lock- 
smith in Dickens's Barnaby Budge, with a 
charming daughter named Dolly, who gets 
married to young Joe Willet. Mrs. Varden 
was a religious shrew, a persecuted martyr 
in her eyes, and in those of her sycophantic 
servant Miggs, 

Varney. A character in Scott's Kenilworth, 
who assists in the murder of Amy Eobsart 
and commits murder to save his neck, 

Vath'ek. The hero of Beckford’a powerful 
romanceof samenarae, an eastern monarch 
guilty of the greatest crimes, in league ^vith 
demons, and latterly entombed in the abyss 
of Eblis or hell. 

VeaL Mrs. An imaginarjMvoman of whose 
appearance after dOcath to a Mrs. Bargrave 
at Canterbury, Defoe has given a most 
circumstantial account, a fiction intended, 
it is said, to help the sale of an edition of 
Dreiincourt on Death. 

Veck, Toby. See Thotty Veck, 

Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. One of the 
metrical tales forming Moore's Xalla 
Bookh, founded upon the story of a real 
personage. The prophet claims to have 
I supernatural powers, and pretends to 
I wear a veil to hide the excessive brightness 
of his coun tenance, but really to conceal 
his deformed features. 

Veneering, Mr. and Mrs. Characters in 
Dickens’s novel Our Mutual Friend, ‘bran- 
new people, in a bran-new house, in a 
bran-new quarter of London’, giving din-, 
ners and eager to mingle in society superior 
to their own. Mr. Veneering was partner 
in a drug business. 

Ventidiiis. A character in Shakspera's Timon 
of Athens, a false friend of Timon. 

Venus. See in Diet. 

Vere, Eichard and his daughter Isabella, 
Characters in Scott’s Black Dwarf, Isa- 
bella is ultimately married to young Earns- 

Verges (vOr'jez). See Dogwjeriiy. 

Verisopht, Lord, A young nobleman in 
Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby, the admirer 
and pupil of Sir Mulberry Hawk, by whom 
he is shot in a duel 

Vernon, Diana. The heroine of Scott's Eob 
Boy, perhaps the moat charming of all his 
female characters-— beautiful, well-read, 
and well educated, fond of field-sports, 
spirited, and self-reliant. We meet with 
her at Osbaldistone Hall and in the High- 
lands, and are told that she became the 
wife of Frank Osbaldistone, Her father 
was a gentleman who intrigued in favour 
«f the exiled Stuarts, 

Vertum'nusv A Roman god of the crops 
and orchards, 

Vholes (volz). A lawyer in Dickens’s Bleak 
House. 

Vicar of Bray, An English vicar said, to 
have lived in the reign of Henry YIII., 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, and to 
have been twice a K Catholic and twice a 
Protestant, the subject of an old humor- 
ous song. 


Vicar of Wakefield. See Primrose. 

Vincentio. Duke of Vienna in Shakspere’s 
Measure for Measure, who leaves the city 
for a time and appoints Angelo his deputy. 

Viola (vi'o-la). The chief heroine of Shak- 
spere’s Twelfth Night, sister of Sebastian, 
in love with the Duke Orsino, between 
whom and the Lady Olivia she acts as 
intermediary dressed as a page. The duke 
ultimately marries her, 

Virgilia (yir-jil'i-a). Wife of ‘Coriolaims’ in 
Shakspere’a play of that name. 

Virgin'ia. A beautiful Roman girl whom the 
lustful tribune Api^ius Claudius wished to 
get into his power on plea of her being a 
slave, but who was stabbed by her own 
father to preserve her from such a fate: 
the subject of Knowles’s play of Virginius, 
and one of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. See also PAUb and Virginia. 

Viv'ien or VivTan. A wanton ooimected 
with the story of King Arthur, whose 
charms overcame the enchanter Alerliui 
so that she inclosed him in a hollow oak 
for all time coming. 

Volpoue (vol-po'na). The hero of Ben Jon- 
son’s play so named, otherwise ' the Fox’. 
He is rich but greedy, and after a career 
of successful knavery is at last laid by the 
heels. 

Volumnia (v6-lum'ni-a). Alothsr of ‘ Corio- 
lanus’ in Shakspere’s play of that name. 

Vortigem (voVti-gdra). A mythical or 
semi-mythical British king, said to have 
married Eo wena, daughter of Hengist. 

Vulcan, Vnlca'nus. The Roman deity who 
presided over fire and the working of 
metals, identified with the similar Greek 
deity IiephDBstus. He made thunderbolts 
for Jupiter, arms for gods and heroes, and 
many wonderful contrivances ; and had 
forges in Olympus as well as under Etna,, 
where the Cyclops were his workmen. He 
is always represented as lame. 

Wackles, the Misses and Mrs. The keepers 
of a ‘ladies' seminary’ in Dickens’s Old 
Curiosity Shop. 

Wade, Miss. A handsome w’-onian, whose 
prevailing feeling is hatred of everybody, 
in Dickens’s Little Don-ifc. 

Wadman, Widow. A buxom lady in Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy, whose wiles nearly cap- 
tivate Uncle Toby. 

WaggandWenliam(w6n‘am). Two sycophauts- 
and doers of dirty work for the Marquis of 
Steyne in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair and 
Pendennis. 

Wamba. The hair-brained Jester of Cedrie 
the Saxon in Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Wandering Jew. A Jew who, according to 
a legend that arose in the middle ages, 
was condemned for harsh treatment of 
Christ to wtmder over the W'Drld till liis 
second coming. 

Ward, Artenms, Assumed name of C. F. 
Browne, especially employed when writing 
in the character of an old showman. 

Wardle, Hr., and his family. Characters 
in Dickens's Pickwick Papers, living at 
Dingley Dell, where klr. Pickwick and 
his friends are hospitably entertained. 

Wardour (w^Vdor), Sir Arthur. In Scott's 
Antiquary, a somewhat pompous baronet 
of antiquarian tastes, a friend of the Anti- 
quary, with whom, however, he has a 
famous quarrel. His beautiful daughter 
Isabella is loved by the hero Lovel, wlio 
turns out to be the heir of the Earl of 
Glenallan. 

Warren, Widow, A character in Hoi croft’s 
Road to Ruin, a woman of forty, aping the 
young girl, and eager for a third husband. 

Warrington, George. In Thackeray’s Pen- 
dennis a young man of good family, a 
barrister and writer for the press, whose 
prospects have been blasted by an unfor- 
nate early marriage — a great friend of 
Pendennia. Members of the same family, 
but of au earlier generation, give name to- 
Thackeray’s novel The Warringtons. 

Warwick, Guy, Earl of. See GPY. 

Waverley (waVer-li), The first of Scott’s 
great series of novels, to which ife .giveS' 
name. The hero is Edward Waverley, a. 
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young English gentleman, and the scene is 
chiefly in Scotland during the rebellion of 
1746. The characters include the Baron 
Brad wardine and his daughter Hose, Fergus 
and Flora Mae-Ivor, Prince? Charles Edward 
himself, Davie Gellatley, &c; 

Wayland, the Smith. A supernatural smith 
of English and Scandinavian mythology. 
See also Smith (Wayland). 

Wegg, Silas. In Dickens’s Our Mutual 
Friend a wooden-legged man with a street 
stall, whom Mr. Bothn engages to read to 
him, and finds him to he an ungrateful 
old scoundrel. Good Mr. BolRix admires 
the way in ^vhich this ignorant pretender 
can ‘ drop into poetry that is, repeat some 
Bcr/ips of hackneyed verse at times. 

Weissnichtwo (vis'n§6ht-vd). That is ‘ know- 
not- where the place in wiiich was situated 
the university of Professor Teiifelsdrdckh 
in Carlyle's Sartor Eesartus. 

Wellborn, Francis. A character in Mas- 
singer’s Hew Way to Pay Old Debts, 
nephew of Sir Giles Overreach, who pays 
off his debts under the notion that he is 
to marry a rich dowager. 

Weller, Sam. The valet or personal attend- 
ant of Mr. Pickwick in Dickens's Pickwick 
Papers, a genuine Londoner, uneducated/ 
ready-witted, full of himiour, and devoted 
to his master’s interests. His father, Tony 
Weller, is a fat old coachman ignorant of 
almost everything except what belongs to 
his business. Having married a widow 
Cvho kept the Marquis of Granby Inn, and 
was painfully religious), he held strong 
opinions about widows and their artful- 
• . ness, ' 

■ Wemraick, Mr, Clerk to the lawyer Mr. 
Jaggors in Dickens’s Great Expectations. 
He lived with his old father in a little 
house which he had converted into a sort 
of miniature fortress. 

Weuham. See Wagg, 

Werther (var'tfer). A young German student, 
the sickly sentimental hero of Goethe’s 
Sorrows of Werther, who puts an end to 
himself because he vainly covets his 
neighbour’s wife. Thackeray compresses 
the story into a few humorous verses more 
pithy than complimentary to the hero. 

Western, Squire. A jolly, ignorant, coarse, 
hot-tempered, and intensely prejudiced 
English squire in Fielding’s Tom Jones. 
His clmrming daughter Sophia is in love 
with and marries Tom Jones. 

Westlock, John. In Dickens’s Martin Clmz- 
alewit, a fine young man who studies 
architecture under Pecksniff, and mairies 
Euth Pinch. 

Westward Hoi The name of a novel by 
Charles Kingsley. See Leigh (Amyas). 

Whang. A character in Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World, an avaricious miller who 
undermined his mill in digging for a 
treasure. 

Whiskeran^dos, Don. The lover of Tilburina 
in Puff's ridiculous tragedy that is intro- 
duced into Sheridan's comedy The Critic. 

White Cat, The, Hame of a fairy tale by 
Madame d'Aulnoy, telling of a beautiful 
princess turned into a cat by fairy power. 

Whittington, Dick. ‘ The hero of a story 
known to every one, and which seems to 
have been at least founded oil fact. 
Wickfield, Agnes. A beautiful, amiable, 
and sensible young lady in Dickens’s 
David Copperfleld, daughter of Mr. Wick- 
fleld, a lawyer; becomes David Copper- 
field’s second wife. Uriah Heep was clerk 
to her father, and nearly brought ruin 
upon him. 

Wild, Jonathan. A notorious English rob- 
ber who is the hero of Fielding’s satiric 
novel The Adventures of Jonathan Wiid 
the Great, 

Wildair, Sir Harrv. The hero and title of a 
comedy hy Farquhar, a rakish young fellow 
not devoid of good feeling. 

, Wildfire, Madge. A young woman in Scott’s 
novel The Heart of Midlothian, whose brain 
has been turned hy seduction and the 
murder of her infant, and who still retains , 


the giddiness and love of finery natural to 
her character. 

Wild Huntsman, A spectral himfceman of 
Germau legend, who goes careering along 
at night with a noisy train of men and 
dogs ; the subject of a ballad by Biirger, 
translated by Sir Walter Scott. 

Wilding, J ack. The hero of Foote’s comedy 
The Liai', a young man who tells the most 
barefaced falsehoods. 

Wildrake (wild'rak), Eoger. A careless and 
dissipated young cavalier who renders 
some services to Charles II. in Scott’s 
Woodstock. 

Wilfer, Bella. The heroine of Our Mutual 
Friend, by Dickens, a pretty girl some- 
what wilful and giddy, married by John 
Harmon under an assumed name. Her 
mother is oppressively dignified and ma- 
jesitic, her father, a rather hard-up clerk, 
not at all so. 

Wilford, Lord. A character in Sheridan 
Knowles’s Beggar of Bethnal Green, in 
love with Bess the beggar’s daughter. 

Wilhelm Meister. See Meistbr. 

Wilkins, Peter. The hero of a tale by a 
Eobert Paltock (written about 1750), a 
sort of Crusoe who meets with a winged 
race of people in a land of twilight. See 
Gawheys. 

Willet, John. The ignorant pig-headed 
landlord of the Maypole in Dickens's 
Barnaby Eudge, who tyrannizes over his 
son Joe ill such a way as to make him run 
away and enlist. Joe afterwards marries 
Dolly Vardeii and becomes landlord him- 
self. ■, 

Williams, Caleb. The hero and title of a 
novel by Godwin. See Falkland. 

Wilmot. Hame of a family in Lillo’s tragedy 
Fatal Curiosity. Young Wilmot goes to 
India and makes a fortune, and, having 
returned, visits his fatlmr and mother in 
disguise and leaves with them a casket. 
This they open, and finding that it con- 
tcains jewels they ignorantly murder their 
own son to obtain them. 

Wilton, Ealph de. A gallant young man 
in Scott’s Marmion, loving and loved by 
the Lady Clare, who is also wooed, by 
Marmion. 

Wimble, Will. An amusing character in 
the Spectator, a member of the club to 
which Sir Boger de Coverley and others 
belong. 

Winkle, Mr. Nathaniel. One of the com- 
panions of the immortal Pickwick, repre- 
sented as the would-be sportsman of the 
party, but knowing as little of shooting as 
he does of skating. He mairies Arabella 
Allen. 

Winkle, Eip Van. An American Dutchman, 
hero of a story by Washington Irving, a 
good-humoured, indolent sort of fellow, 
who icounters a strange company play- 
ing ai nine-pins in the Kaatskill Moim- 
tains, and having tasted their liquor falls 
asleep and does not awake for twenty 
years. 

Wititterley (wi- tit'^‘r-li), Mr. and Mrs. In 
Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby a couple who 
have pireat pretentions to intimacy with 
the aristocracy. 

Wit would ( wit' w5d), Sir Wilful In Congreve’s 
Way of the World *a superannuated old 
bachelor’ who is inclined to marry Mil- 
lamant but gets little encouragement. 

Woden. Same as Odin. 

Woodcock, Adam. A falconer at Avenel 
Castle in Scott’s Abbot. 

Wooden Horse. A huge figure of a horse 
made of wood,and containing armed Greeks 
which the 'Trojans were induced by the 
Greeks to admit into Troy, thus leading to 
the capture of the city. 

Wrayhurn (nVbfern), Eugene. An indolent, 
aimless barrister in Our Mutual Friend, by 
Dickens, in love with Lizzie Hexam, and 
nearly murdered by Bradley Headstone in 
consequence. 

Wren, Jeiinv, A girl with a rickety body 
and beautiful head of hair, who works as 
a ' doll's dressmaker ‘ in Our MutualFriend. 


Wrmighead, Sir Francis, and lady. A coun- 
try couple who come to London, and nearly 
. ruin themselves by their follies, in Van- 
brugh’s Provoked Husband. 

Wyoming (iv!'o-ming; properly wi-o'ming), 
Gertrude of. The heroine and title of a 
poem by Campbell, telling of American 
Indians and a massacre of early settlers. 

Xanadu (zan'a-db). A city of Asia named in 
Coleridge’s poem of Kubla Khan. 

Xanthus (zau'thus). The horse of Achilles, 
that could speak -with a human voice. 

Xantippe, Xanthippe (zan-tip'ps, zan-thip'e). 
The wife of Socrates, proverbial as an 
arrant shrew. 

Xury (zb'ri). A Morisco boy in Defoe’s 
Eobiiisou Crusoe, companion of Crusoe 
when he escaped from the Moors of Sallee. 

Yahoo. See in Dick 

Yama (ya'ma), An Indian deity, lord of hell, 
fierce and terrible. 

Yarico (yarii-ko). See Inkle. 

Yellow Dwarf. A malignant imp in the fairy 
tale so called, by the Countess d'Aulnoy. 

Yellowley, TriptoTernus, An enthiialast in 
agricultural improvements in Scott's 
Pirate. His sister Barbara was a good 
deal of a shrew and skinflint. 

Yellowplush, Mr, A fictitious London foot- 
man who figures as the author of certain 
memoirs and sketches by Thackeray, 
written as an illiterate footman might 
write. 

Ygg'drasil, Ig'drasil, The tree of the uni- 
verse, a huge ash which holds an important 
place in Scandinavian mythology and cos- 
mogony. 

Yniol (in'i-ol). The father of Enid, in Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King, 

Yoriick. Jester to the King of Denmark in 
Shakspera’s Hamlet. Sterne has intro- 
duced a personage of this name into his 
Tristram Shandy— simple, light-hearted, 
and humorous— intended as a portrait of 
himself. 

Ysolde. See ISOLDE. 

Yvetot (ev-t6). A small town of northern 
France, not far from Eouen, the sit© or 
territory of which formerly gave the title 
of king to its lord or possessor, An ima- 
ginary 'king of Yvetot has been celebrated 
in humorous verse by the French poet 
B6ranger. 

Za'dig. The hero and title of a novel by 
Voltaire—a Babylonian tale showing that 
the ivays of providence are inscrutable. 

Zanga. A revengeful Moor in Young’s Be- 
veiige. 

Zano'nl The hero and title of a novel by 
Biilwer Lytton, a man who can communi- 
cate with spirits, has the secret of prolong- 
ing life, of producing gold and gems, &c. 

Zapolya (za-pol'ya). The heroine and title of 
a dramatic piece by S. 'T. Coleridge. 

Zara. The heroine of Congreve’s Mourning 
Bride. 

ZeTioa. The heroine in Moore’s Veiled Pro- 
phet. 

Zenel'ophon. Tli© 'beggar-maid', married 
by King Cophetua. 

Ze'phon. A cherub in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, sent ivith Ithuriel to seek for Satan 
in Eden, 

Zephyrus, Zephyr (zefi-rus, zeflr), la clas- 
sical niythol, a personification of the yvest 
wind. 

Zerllna (zer-le'na). A charming country girl 
in Mozart’s opera Don Giovauni, whose 
head is for a time turned by the flatteries 
of the Don, 

Zeus (zns). The Greek name of Jupiter, 

Zuleika (zu-le'ka). An oriental female name 
.said by the Mohammedans to have been 
that of Potiphar’s wife. The heroine of 
Byron's Bride of Abydos is so named. 
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who marries Silvia. — -The brother of Mar- 
garet in Goethe’s Faust, who, being en- 
raged at his Bister's shame, attacks Faust 
and is stabbed by Hephistopheles. 


Tur'veydrop, Mr. In .Dickens’s Bleak House 
avail! and seliiah dancing-master who apes 
the prince-regent (George IV.), poses aa a 
master of deportment, and selhshly lives 
on his son’s earnings. 

Twenilow, Mr. A mild, inoffensive old 
gentleman with some aristocratic eoniiec- 
tiona, on which account he is often invited 
to diinior by the Venocrings,in Our Mutual 
Fiiend, by Dickens, 

Twist, Oliver. Hero of Dickens's novel of 
same name, a boy of good parentage 
brought up In a workhouse and thrown 
among thieves in Dondon, but always 
gentle and innocent. 

Twitcher, Jemmy. A scoundrelly highway- 
man in Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, who at last 
‘peaches ' ou the more gentlemanly rogue, 
‘ Captain 'Maclieath. 

Tybalt (tib'ftlt). A fiery young Capulet in 
Shakspore's Borneo and Juliet, who slays 
Mercutio and is slain by Borneo. 

Tyr (ter). In Scandinavian mythoh the god 
of war, son of Odin and brother of Thor. 

Tyrrell, Frank. A character in Scott’s St. 
Eonan’s Well, in love with Clara Mowbray. 


Hdolpho. A vast and gloomy castle which 
figures in Mrs. Badclitfe’s novel The 

. Mysteries of tJdolpho. 

Ugolino (b - go - ''nd), A nobleman of Hsa 
who, being defeated by his political oppo- 
nents, was starved to death along with two 
sons and two grandsons ; a dreadful story 
treated by Dante and other writers. 

XJlIin, lord. The father of the daughter 
who was drowned wlien eloping witli ‘ the 
Chief of Ulva'B isle’ in LordUllin's Daiigh- 
ter* a poem by Campbell. 

tnrica (ul-if ka). An old beldame, daughter 
of a »:5axon thane in Scott’s Ivauhoe. 

TTlyases (u-lis'ses;, in Greek Odysseus, b-dis'- 
Qe), icing of Ithaca, one of the heroes of 
the Trojan war, husband of Penelope and 
father of Telemachus ; his wanderings after 
the war form the subject of the Odyssey. 
See OprssEUS. 

Hnihriel (um-brelO. A sprite in Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock. 

TJna (b'lia). A lovely dainsel in Spen.ser ’0 
Faerie Qiieene, a personification of truth. 
She is introduced as riding on a white ass, 
and leading a lainbj and she comes to the 
court of the fairy tiueen Gloriana to get a 

, champion to slay a destructive dragon, 
the Red Cross Knight being accordingly 
sent with her. When separated from the 
Red Cross Knight a lion fawns on her and 
becomes her attendant. Latterly she is 
married to the Red Cross Knight. 

TJncas. The Indian name of Deerfoot, In 
Cooper’s novels, Last of the Mohicans, 
Pathfinder, Prairie. 

Uncle Toby. SeoSHANpy. 

Uncle Tom. A negro slave, the hero of Mrs. 
StoAve’s novel of same name, depicting the 
evils of slavery in the U. States. 

Undine (un^dm, Germ. pn-de‘n6). A Avater* 
nymph or sylph, heroine of a cbarming 
German story by FouquA 

Urania (u-ra^iii-a). The 3fuse who presided 
over astronomy, 

Uranus (fi'ra-nus). A Greek deity, represented 
as the most ancient of the gods, the father 
of Cronos or Saturn and grandfather of 

■ ' Zeus or Jupiter, The name means literally , 
heaven. , 

Uriel (u’ri-el). An archangel in Milton’s i 
Paradise Lost, one of the seven Avho stand ] 
nearest God’s throne, regent of the sun, I 
and sharpest-sighted of all the angels. | 

Ursula (uFau-la). An attendant of Hero in ! 
Shakespere’a Much Ado About Kothing. 1 
The mother of Elsie in Longfellow’s j 
Golden Legend. I 

Wth^ A^Ugendary king of Britain, father 

Uto'pla. See in Biot. 

Uzdel (u2i'i-el). An archangel in Alllton's i 
Paradise Lost. i 


VaFentine, One of Shakspere’s Tavo Gentle* 1 
men of Verona, a gallant young fellow ) 


Valentine and Orson. The heroes of an old 
romance, twin brothers horn in a fores t» 
and the one suckled and brought up by a 
bear, the other reared at the Idng's court. 
Orson became a wild man of the forest, 
but was ultimately reclaimed from sav- 
agery by his brother. 

Valerius. The hero and title of a novel 
by J. G, Lockhart, a story of Rome and 
Roman Britain, 

Valhalla. See in Diet. 

Vanessa. A poetical name given by SAvift 
to Miss Esther Yanhomrigh, a young lady 
with Avhom he coquetted and Avho Avould 
have gladly married him. 

Vanity Fair. A famous fair in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, held in the toAvnof Vanity, Avhere 
Christian and Faithful are maltreated, and 
the latter con demned to be burned. Vanity 
Fair is the name of one of the chief of 
Thackeray’s novels. See Crawley, Bob- 
bin, Osborns, SESLEr, sharp, Sseyns, 

Varden, Gabriel. An honest master lock- 
smith in Dickens's Barnaby Budge, with a 
charming daughter named Dolly, who gets 
married to young Joe Willet. Mrs. Vardeu 
was a religious shrew, a persecuted martyr 
in her eyes, and in those of her sycophantic 
servant Miggs. 

Varney. A character in Scott's KenilAVorth, 
Avlio assists in the murder of Amy Bohsart 
and commits murder to save his neck. 

I Yath'ek. The hero of Beckford’s powerful 
romance of same name, an eastern monarch 
guilty of the greatest crimes, in league with 
demons, and latterly entombed in the abyss 
of Ehlis or hell. 

Veal, Mrs. An imaginary woman of avIiosb 
appearance after death to a Mrs. Bargrave 
at Canterbury, Defoe has given a most 
circumstantial account, a fiction intended, 
it is said, to help the sale of an edition of 
Drelincourfe on Death. 

Yeok, Toby. See TROTIY Veok. 

Veiled Prophet of IChorassan. One of the 
metrical tales forming Moore’s Lalla 
Rookli, founded upon the story of a real 
personage. The prophet claims to have 
supernatural powers, and pretends to 
Aveara veil to hide the excessive brightness 
of his countenance, but really to conceal 
his deformed featm'63, 

Veneering, Mr. and Mrs, Characters in 
Dickens’s novel Our Mutual likiend, ‘ bran- 
new people, in a bran-new house, in a 
bran-nsAv quarter of London giving din- 
ners and eager to mingle in society superior 
to their own. Mr, Veneering Avas partner 
in a drug business. 

V entidius. A character in Shakspere’s Timon 
of Athens, a false friend of Timon. 

Venus. See in Diet. 

Vere, Richard and his daughter Isabella, 
Characters in Scott’s Black Dwarf, Isa- 
bella is ultimately married to young Earns- 
cliff. 

Verges (v6r'jez). See DoauEBRY. 

Verisopht, Lord. A young nobleman in 
Dickens’s Kicholas Nickleby, the admirer 
and pupil of Sir Mulberry HaAVk, by Avliom 
lie is shot iu a duel. 

Vernon, Diana. The heroine of Scott's Rob 
Roy, perhaps the most charming of all his 
female characters— beautiful, Avell-read, 
and well educated, fond of field-sports, 
spirited, and self-reliant. IVe meet with 
her at Osbaldistone Hall and in the High- 
lands, and are told that she became the 
wife of Frank Osbaldistone. Her father 
was a gentleman who intrigued in favour 
ef the exiled Stuarts. 

Vertum'nus. A Roman god of the crops 
and orchards. 

Vholes (v61z). A lawyer in Dickens’s Bleak 
House. 

Vicar of Bray. An English vicar said to 
have lived in the reign of Henry VIII. , 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, and to 
have been twice a E. Catholic and twice a 
Protestant, the subject of an old humor- 
ous song. 


Vicar of Wakefield. See Primrose. 

Yincentio. Duke of Vienna in Shakspere’s 
Measure for Measure, Avho leaves the citv 
for a time and appoints Angelo his deputy. 

Viola (vi'o-Ia), The chief heroine of Shak- 
spere’s TAvelffeh Kight, sister of Sebastian, 
in love with the Duke Orsiiio, between 
whom and the Lady Olma she acts as 
intermediary dressed as a page. The duke 
ultimately marries her. 

I Virgilia (vir-jil'i-a). Wife of ‘Coriolauus’ in 

I Shakspere’s play of that name. 

Virgin'ia. A beautiful Roman girl wliom the 
lustful tribune Appius Claudius AAdshed to 
get into bis po AVer on plea of her being a 
slave, but who was stabbed by her own 
father to preserve her from such a fate: 
the subject of IvrioAvles’s play of Virgiuius, 
and one of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. See also I’aul and VrROXNiA, 

VivTen or VivTan. A Avanton connected 
with the story of King Arthur, Avhose 
charms overcame the enchanter Merlin, 
so that she inclosed him in a hollow oak 
for all time coming. 

Volpoiie (vol-po'ua). The hero of Ben Jon- 
son’s play so named, otherwise * the Fox 
He is rich but greedy, and after a career 
of successful knavery is at last laid by the 
heels. 

Volumnia (vo-lum'ni-a). Mother of ‘ Corio- 
lanus ’ in Shakspere’s play of that name. 

Vortigern (voriti-g^rn). A mythical or 
semi-mythical British king, said to have 
married Rowena, daughter of Hengist. 

Vulcan, Vulca'niis. The Roman deity aaIio 
presided over fire and the working of 
metals, identified with the similar Greek 
deity Hcphiestus. He niade thunderbolts 
for Jupiter, arms for gods and heroes, and 
many wonderful coutrmnees; and bad 
forges in Olympus as Avell as under Etna, 
Avhere the Cyclops were bis workiiieu. He 
is alAvays represented as lame. 


Wackles, the Misses and Mr.s. The keepers 
of a * ladies' seminary' iu Dickens’s Old 
Curiosity Shop. 

Wade, Miss. A handsome Avmnan, Avhose- 
prevailing feeling is hatred of everybody, 
in Dickens’s Little DoiTit. 

Wadmau, WidoAA'. A buxom lady in Sterne’s 
Tristram Shainly, Avhose AViie.s nearly cap- 
tivate Uncle Toby. 

Waggand Wenham(Aven'am). 'Iavo sycophants- 
and doers of dirty Avork for the Maj-quis of 
Steyne in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair and 
Bendennis. 

Wainha. The hair-l»rained jester of Cedric 
the Saxon in Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Wandering Jew. A Jew aa’Iio, according to 
a legend that arose in the middle ages, 
was condemned for hamh treatment of 
Christ to wander over the world till his 
second coming. 

Ward, Artemus. Assumed name of 0. F, 
BroAvne, especially employed when waiting 
in the character of an old shoAvmaii. 

Wardle, Mr,, and his family. Characters 
in Dickens’s BickAvick Pupens, liAdng at 
Dingley Dell, Avhero Air. HekAVick and 
his friends are hospitably entertained. 

Wardour (wgr'dor), Sir Arthur. Iij Scott's 
Antiquary, a somewhat pompous baronet 
of antiquarian tastes, a friend of the Anti- 
quary, Avitli Avliom, hoAvei'er, he has a 
famous quarrel. His beautiful daughter 
Isabella is loved by the hero Lovel, Avho 
turns out to be the lieir of the Earl of 
Glenallan. 

Warren, WldoAV. A character in Holcroft’s 
Road to Ruin, aAVoman of forty, aping the 
young girl, and eager for a third husband. 

Warrington, George. In Thackeray’s Ten- 
dennis a young man of goad faraih^ a 
barrister and WTiter tor the press, Avbose 
prospects have been blasted by an unfor- 
nate early marriage— -a great friend of , 
Rendeuins. Alembers of the same family, 
but of an earlier generation, give name tO' 
Thackeray’s novel Tlie Warriiigtons. 

Warwick, Guy, Earl of. See Guy. 

WaA'erley (wa'vth*-li). The first of Seott's- 
great scries of novels, to Avinch it gives- 
name. The hero is Edward Waverley, a 
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young Englisli gentleman, and the scene is 
chiefly in Scotland during the rebellion of 
1746. The characters include the Baron 
Bradwardineaiid his daughter Eose, Fergus 
and Flora Mac'lvor, Prince Charles Edward 
himself, Davie Gellatley, &c; 

Wayland, the Smith. A supernatural smith 
of English and Scandinavian mythology. 
See also Smith (Wayland). 

Wegg, Silas. In Dickens’s Our Mutual 
Friend a wooden-legged man with a street 
stall, whom Mr. Bothn engages to read to 
him, and finds him to he an ungrateful 
old scQimdrel. Good Mr. Boflin admires 
the way in which this ignorant pretender 
can "drop into poetry’, that is, repeat some 
scraps of hackneyed verse at times. 

Weissnichtwo (vis'ueCht-v6). That is ‘know- 
not- where tiie place in which was situated 
the university of Professor Teufelsdrockh 
in Carlyle's Sartor Eesartus. 

'VVellborn, Francis. A character in Mas- 
‘ ' singer’s New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
nephew of Sir Giles Overreach, who pays 
off his debts under the notion that he is 
to marry a rich dowager. 

Weller, Sam. The valet or personal attend- 
ant of Mr. Pickwick in Dickens’s Pickwick 
Papers, a genuine Londoner, uneducated, 
ready-witted, full of humour, and dei^oted 
to his master's interests. His father, Tony 
Weller, is a fat old coachman ignorant of 
almost everything except what belongs to 
his business. Having married a widow 
{who kept the Miarquis of Granby Inn, and 
was painfully religious), he held strong 
opinions about widows and their artful- 
■■■■■■■ness.'. 

Wemmick, Mr. Clerk to the lawyer Mr. 
Luggers in Dickens’s Great Expectations. 
He lived with his old father in a little 
house which lie had converted into a sort 
of miniature fortress. 

Weiiham. See Wago. 

Werther(vririt6r). A young German student, 
the sickly sentimental hero of Goethe’s 
Sorrows of Werther, who puts an end to 
himself because he vainly covets his 
neighbour’s wife. Thackeray compresses 
the story into a few humorous verses more 
pithy tiian compliraentaiw to the hero. 

Western, Squire. A jolly, ignorant, coarse, 
hot-tempered, and intensely prejudiced 
English squire in Fielding’s Toni .Tones. 
His charming daughter Sophia is i!i love 
with aiul marries Tom Jones, 

Westlock, John. In Dickens’s Martin Ghuz- 
zlewifc, a fine young man who studies 
architecture under Pecksniff, and marries 
Euth Pinch. 

Westward Hoi The name of a novel by 
Charles Kingsley. See Leigh (Amyas). 

Whang, A character in Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of tiie World j an avaricious miller who 
undermined hia mill in digging for a 
treasure. 

Wliiskeran'dos, Don. The lover of Tilbnrina 
in I’uff’s ridiculous tragedy that is intro- 
duced into Sheridan’s comedy The Critic. 

White Gat, The. Name of a fairy tale by 
Madame d’Aulnoy, telling of a beautiful 
princess turned info a cat by fairy power. 

Whittington, Dick. The hero of a story 
known to every one, and wliich seems to 
have been at least founded on fact. , 

Wickfield, Agues. A beautiful, amiable, 
and sensible young lady in Dickens’s 
David Copperfleld, daughter of Mr. Wick- 
field, a lawyer; becomes David Copper- 
field’s second wife. Uriah Heep was clerk 
to her father, and nearly brought ruin 
upon him. 

Wild, Jonathan. A notorious English rob- 
ber who is the hero of Fielding's satiric 
novel The Adventures of Jonathan Wild 
the Great. 

Wildair, Sir Harry. The hero and title of a 
comedy by Farquhar, a rakish young fellow 
not devoid of good feeling. 

Wildfire, Madge, A young woman in Scott’s 
novel The Heart of ADdlothian, whose brain 
has been turned by seduction and the 
murder of her infant, and who still retains , 


the giddiness and love of finery natural to 
her character. 

Wild Huntsman. A spectral huntsman of 
German legend, who goes careering along 
at night with a noisy train of men and 
dogs; the subject of a ballad by Burger, 
translated by Sir Walter Scott. 

Jack. The hero of Foote’s comedy 
The Liar, a young man who tells the most 
barefaced falsehoods. 

Wildrake (wIldTak), Eoger. A cai’eleas and 
dissipated young cavalier who renders 
some services to Charles II. in Scott’s 
Woodstock. 

Wilfer, Bella. The heroine of Our Mutual 
Friend, by Dickens, a pretty girl some- 
what wilful and giddy, married by John 
Harmon under an assumed name. Her 
mother is oppressively dignified and ma- 
jestic, her father, a rather hard-up clerk, 
not at all so. 

Wilford, Lord. A character in Sheridan 
Knowles's Beggar of Bethnal Green, in 
love with Bess the beggar’s daughter. 

Wilhelm Meister. See Msistek. 

Wilkins, Peter. The hero of a tale by a 
Eobert Piiltock (written about 1750), a 
sort of Crusoe who meets with a winged 
race of people in a land of twilight. See 
Gawbeys. 

Willet, John. The ignorant pig-headed 
landlord of the Maypole in Dickens’s 
Barnaby Fudge, who tyrannizes over his 
son Joe in such a way as to make him run 
away and enlist. Joe afterwards marries 
Dolly Varden and becomes landlord him- 
self. 

Williams, Caleb. The hero and title of a 
novel by Godwin. See Falkland. 

Wilmot. Name of a family in Lillo’s tragedy 
Fatal Curiosity. Young Wilmot goes to 
India and makes a fortune, and, having 
returned, visits his father and mother in 
disguise and leaves with them a casket. 
This they open, and finding that it con- 
tains jewels they ignorantly murder their 
own son to obtain them. 

Wilton, Ealph cle. A gallant young man 
in Scott's Marmion, loving and loved by 
the Lady Clare, who is also wooed by 
Marmion. 

Wimble, Will. An amusing character in 
the Spectator, a member of the club to 
which Sir Eoger de Coverley and others 
belong. 

Winkle, Mr. Nathaniel. One of the com- 
panions of the immortal Pickwick, repre- 
sented as the would-be sportsman of the 
partjvbut knowing as little of shooting as 
he does of skating. He marries Arabella 
Allen. 

Winkle, Bip Van. An American Dutchman, 
hero of a story by Washington Iryiiig, a 
good-humoured, indolent sort of fellow, 
who f icoiinters a strange company play- 
ing at nine-pins in the Kaatskill Moun- 
tains, and having tasted their liquor falls 
asleep and does not awake for twenty 
: years/; ' 

Wititterley (wi-tit'dr-li), Mr. and Mrs, In 
Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby a couple who 
have great pretentions to intimacy with 
the aristocracy. 

WitwoukUwit'wOd), Sir Wilful. In Congreve’s 
Way of the World ‘a superannuated old 
bachelor' who is inclined to marry Mil- 
lamant but gets little encourageineat. 

Woden. SameasODXH. 

Woodcock, Adam. A falconer at Avenel 
Castle in Scott's Abbot. 

Wooden Horse. A huge figure of a horse 
niadeof wood, and containingarmed Greeks 
which the Trojans were induced by the 
Greeks to admit into Troy, thus leading to 
the capture of the city. 

Wrayburn (ra'bern), Eugene. An indolent, 
aimless barrister in Onr Mutual Friend, by 
Dickens, in love with Lizzie Hexam, and 
nearly murdered by Bradley Headstone in 
consequence. 

Wren, Jenny. A girl with a rickety body 
and beautiful head of hair, who works as 
a ‘ doll’s dressmaker’ in Our Mutual Friend. | 


Wi’oiiglicad, Sir Francis, and Lady. A cimn- 
try couple who come to London, and nearly 
,ruin themselves by their follies, in Van- 
brugh’s Provoked Husband. 

Wyoming (wi'o-ming; properly wi-o'ming), 
Gertrude of. The Iieroiiie and title of a 
poem by Campbell, telling of Americaji 
Indians and a massacre of early settlers. 

Xanadu (zaifia-do). A city of Asia named in 
Coleridge’s poem of Kubla Khan. 

XiiRthns (zau'thus). The horse of Achilles, 
that could speak with a human voice. 

Xantippe, Xanthippe (zan-tip’pe, zau-thip'e). 
The wife of Socrates, proverbial as an 
arrant shrew. 

Xiiry (zdTi). A Morisco boy in Defoe’s 
Bobinsou Crusoe, companion of Crusoe 
when he escaped from the Moors of Sallee. 


Yahoo. See in Diet. 

Yama (ya'ma), An Indian deity, lord of hell, 
fierce and terrible. 

Yarico (yar'i-ko). See Inkle. 

Yellow Dwarf. A malignant imp in the fairy 
tale so called, by the Countess d'Aulnoy. 

Yellowley, Triptoremus. An enthusiast in 
agricultural improvements in Scott’s 
Pirate. His sister Barbara was a good 
deal of a shrew and skinflint. 

Yellmviilush, Mr, A fictitious London foot- 
man wdio figures as the author of certain 
memoirs and sketches by Thackeray, 
written as an illiterate footman might 
write. 

Ygg'drasil, Tg'drasil. 'The tree of tiie uni- 
verse, a huge ash which holds an important 
place in Scandinavian mythology and cos- 
mogony. 

Yniol (in'i-ol). The father of Enid, in Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King. 

Yoriick. Jester to the King of Denmark in 
Shakspere's Hamlet. Sterne has intro- 
duced a personage of this name Into his 
Tristram Shandy— simple, light-hearted, 
and humorous— intended as a portrait of 
himself. 

Ysolde. See Isolde. 

Yvetot (§v-t6). A small town of northern 
France, not far from Eouen, the site or 
territory of which formerly gave the title 
of king to its lord or possessor. An ima- 
ginary 'king of Yvetot has been celebrated 
in hiimoroua verse by the French poet 
Stranger. 

Zaklig. The hero and title of a novel by 
: Voltaire— a Babylonian tale showing that 
the ways of providence are inscrutable, 

Zanga, A revengeful Moor in Young’s Ee- 
venge. 

Zano'ai. The hero and title of a novel by 
Bulwer Lytton, a man who can communi- 
cate with spirits, lias the secret of prolong- 
ing life, of producing gold and gems, <&c, 

Zapolya (za-poFya). The heroine and title of 
a dramatic piece hy S. T. Coleridge. 

Zara. The heroine of Congreve’s Mourning 
, Bride, 

Zelflca. The heroine in Moore's Veiled Pro- 
phet. 

ZeneVophon. The ‘beggar-maid’, married 
by King Cophetiia. 

Ze’phon. A cherub in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, sent with Ithuriel to seek for Satan 
in Eden. 

Zephyriis, Zephyr (zef'i-rus, zef'ir). In clas- 
sical inythol. a personification of the vmt 
wind. 

Zerlina (zer-Ie'na). A charming country girl 
in Mozart’s opera Don Giovanni, whose 
head is for a time turned hy the flatteries 
of the Don. 

Zeus (zus). The Greek name of J upzter. 

Zuieika (zu-leflca). An oriental female name 
said by the Mohammedans to have beau 
that of Potiphar's wife. The heroine of 
Byron's Bride of Abydos is so named. 
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DECORATIONS OF HONOUR. 


Decorations of honour in the widest sense are, of cour.se, 
almost infinite in number and variety, but those that we have 
to deal with here are only the most important, namely, such 
as are conferred by sovereig-ns and governments upon persons 
who have rendered important public .services, or are for some 
rea.son deemed worth})^ of receiving .special marks of distinc- 
tion, in virtue of which they become members of .special orders, 
as they are called. Many of the orders rank as orders of knight- 
hood, and those members belonging to them who receive the 
full statiLS of knights, if the ordei's are Briti.sh, become entitled 
to the prefix ‘ ‘ Sir " befor^ their names. Other order.s, however, 
have no such privilege connected with them, but all have some 
distinctive badge or personal decoration which the members 
are entitled to wear, and of which in general they may be justi- 
fiably pi’oud. The badge in many cases takes the form of 
some sort of ornamental star, which is attached to the wearer’s 
dress by a ribbon of special colour and jjattern, and in some 
cases there may be a special collar belonging to the order, as 
well £is various other insignia. In giving some particulars 
regarding the decorations of honour exhibited in the plate 
we shall begin with those that are British. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Order of the Garter, — The ‘ ‘ most noble Order of the Garter ”, 
as it is termed, ranks at the head of all the orders of knight- 
hood — not only British, but European. It was founded by 
Edward HI. , probably in 1344. Why the garter was selected 
as the emblem of the order has never been explained, though 
thei’e is a well-known tradition, in which too much faith 
need not be placed, professing to throw some light on this 
point. The king seems to have instituted it in honour of 
his successful military operations against France, and hence 
the colour of its emblem, the garter, was blue, the French 
royal colour. The ribbon of the order is also blue. St. George 
was partly intended to be honoured by the institution of 
the order, and hence it is also known as the Order of SL 
George, while this saint figures prominently in its insignia. 
These are described and figured in the article Garter in the 
Dictionary, but the appearance of the collar and badge will be 
much better appreciated from the coloured illustration in the 
plate. The garter itself is of dark blue velvet, edged with 
gold, and bears the motto Eoiii soil qui mal y ^ense, “ Shamed 
be he who thinks evil of it ”. It is worn on the left leg, below 
the knee, hut the queen wears it on the left arm, above the 
elbow. The collar consists of twenty-six gartei’s encircling 
red roses, these being connected by as many golden knots. 
The order consists nominally of the sovereign and twenty-five 
other members, but there are also additional or supernumerary 
members. Besides the sovereign and princes of the blood, the 
rulers of the chief European countries a.re members of this order. 
The othei’ members are all English, Scottish, or Irish peers. 
K. G. are the initials for Knight of the Garter. 

Order of the Thistle. — This specially Scottish order is also 
called the Order of St. Andrew, the patron saint of Scotland, 
in whose honour it was instituted, and who naturally figures 
in the iusignia. The collar and badge of the order are shown 
in the plate, while the insignia are also figured and described 
under the article Thistle in the Dictionary. On the badge, 
as will be seen, is the figure of the saint bearing the cross of 
the well-known form associated with his name. The collar 
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consists of thistles and .sprigs of rue enamelled in their proper- 
colours. The ribbon of the order is green. The motto is 
Nemo me hn'imne lacesdt, “No one as.sails me with imxaunity”. 
The special designation of ‘ ‘ most ancient ” belorig.s to this order. 
A fabulous origin, dating back to the time of King Achaius, 
has been sometimes claimed for it, and with more probability 
it has been said to have been instituted by James V, in 1540, 
but 1687 is the real date of its origin. The ordinary mem- 
bers of the order consists of sixteen Scottish noblemen. K.T- 
are the initials for Kiiiglit of the Thistle. 

Order of the Bath.—Uho “most honourable Order of the 
Bath ” date.s from 1399, when King Henry IV. made forty-si.x 
esquires knights of the order. It afterwards fell into abeyance, 
but was renewed by George I. in 1725, and has several times, 
since been enlarged and modified. Why the bath was se- 
lected a.s a designation of the order is not very clear, though 
bathing seems to have been one of the ceremonies associated 
with the conferring' of Knighthood in ancient times. It now 
consists of three classes of members, those of each class being 
partly military (or naval), partly civil. The first class com- 
prises Knights Grand Cross (G.C.B. ), the second class Knights- 
Commanders (K.C.B.), and the third class Companion.s of the 
Bath (C.B.). The members of the first two classes are of 
course entitled to the title “ Sir ”, but those of the third class 
take uo such designation. Officers of the military sections of 
the order mu.st have attained a certain rank in the army or 
navy before they are admitted. The third class has by far 
the largest number of members, namely, 720 military, an(4 
250 civil. The ribbon of the order is red ; the motto is Tria 
juncta ill wm, “Three joined in one”, alluding to the three 
kingdoms, England, Scotland, and Ireland. The insignia 
differ somewhat according to the i^osition of the possessor in 
the order, but the emblem.s properly belonging to it are the 
three imperial crowns and the rose, thistle, and shamrock. 
The xfiate shows the badge and collar belonging to a G.C.B. 
or K, C. B. of the order. The badge is an eigiit-pointed cross 
of gold and white enamel, with “a lion of England” (see de- 
scription of plate of National Coats of Arms) in each of the 
four angles ; in the centre the rose, thistle, and shamrock, 
issuing from a sceptre between three imperial erowns ; round 
this a red circle with the motto and a wu-eath of laurel issuing 
from a blue scroll bearing the words Ich dun (“I serve” — the 
motto of the Prince of Wales) in gold letters. 

Order of St. Patrick. — The “most illustrious Order of St. 
Patrick” is, as its name implies, a specially Irish order. It 
was founded in 1788, and consists of twenty-one ordinary 
knights (Irish noblemen), besides the sovereign and royal 
princes. The collar is of gold, and consists of alternate harps, 
knots, and roses, there being a royal crown in place of one of 
the roses, to which is appended the badge by means of another 
harp. The badge is of gold, and oval in shape, round the 
outside being a ring of shamrocks, inside this a ring of blue 
enamel bearing the motto Qms seimrabit 1 (who shall separate ?) 
and the date ; while the centre is occupied by the red saltire 
or cross of St. Patrick, surmounted by a shamrock hearing 
gold crowns on its three leaves. The star of the order has 
eight silver rays, four of them lai’ger than the others, the 
centre being similar to that of the badge inside the shamrocks, 
but circular in form. The ribbon of the order is sky-blue. 
K. P. are the initials for Knights of St. Patrick. 

Order of Si. Michael and St Georye.— The “most distin- 

a, 
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guished order of St. Michael and St. George ” was founded in 
1818 by Georgo IV. wdien regent, mainly for natives of the 
Ionian islands and of Malta ; but after the Ionian islands ceased 
to be under British i:>rotectioii the order was extended and 
placed on a new basis, and it is now conferred on those who 
have held high and confidential offices within Her Majesty’s 
colonial possessions, and in reward for services rendered to the 
crown in relation to the foreign affairs of the empire. The 
members are divided into Knights Grand Cross (G.C.M.G.), 
Knights Commanders (K.G.BI.a.), and Companions (C.M.a.). 
Members of the first two classes are entitled to the prefix 
^*Sir” to their names. The badge bears on one side (the 
obver.se) the figure of Bt. Michael triumphing over Satan, on 
the other the figure of St. George and the dragon, with the 
motto Auspidwn mcUoris cevi, ‘^^'an auspice of a better time”. 
The letters S.G. and S.M. form part of the collar—the initials 
of the two saints’ names. Lions and white enamelled Maltese 
crosses also occur alternately. The ribbon of the order is 
blue, with a scarlet stripe. 

Order qf the, ^tar of hulia.~S}\ie ^"most exalted Order of the 
Star of India” was founded in 1861 for the purpose of re- 
warding services rendered to the Indian Empire. It was subse- 
quently enlarged, and consists of three classes : Knights Grand 
Commanders (G.C.S.L), Knights Commanders {K.G.S.I.), and 
Companions (G.B.I.). The oi’der ranks above that of St. 
Michael and St. George. ^ * The badge consists of an oval cameo 
in onyx of the Sovereign, surmounted by a star of diamonds, 
and surrounded by the motto Meavefs light our guide* The 
gold collar consists of alternate red and wdiite roses, the Indian 
lotns, and palm branches tied together in enamel. The star, 
five-pointed, is of diamonds, on a light-blue enamelled circle 
■with the motto ; rays of gold surround the whole. The ribbon 
is sky-blue, with a narrow stripe of white near the edge.” 

Order of the Croicn of I)idm*—-The '‘imperial Order of the 
Crown of India” was instituted in 1878, and is conferred on 
ladies more or less associated with the Indian Empire, including 
Indian piineesses and princesses belonging to the British royal 
family. The badge exhibits the monogram V.R.X. (Victoria 
Regim ImfemtHx, “Victoria Queen and Empress”) in dia- 
monds, pearls, and turquoises, within an oval border of pearls, 
and surmounted by a crown. The ribbon is light-blue watered, 
edged with white. 

Distinguished Sein^ice (h'der* — This order was instituted in 
1886, and is conferred on military and naval officers for dis- 
tinguished services performed in war and recognized in public 
despatches. The badge is a cross of gold and white enamel, 
bearing on one side within a laurel wu’eath of green enamel an 
imperial crown of gold on a red enamelled ground, and on the 
other side, similaily placed, the letters V.E.I. (see above). 
The badge is worn on the left breast, suspended by a i*ed 
ribbon, edged with blue. 

Order of Victoria and Allert . — ^11313 order was instituted in 
1862, and, like that of the Crown of India, is conferred on ladies 
only, the recipients being divi ded into four classes. The badge 
is a cameo showing the heads of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, surmounted by a crown. It is suspended by a ribbon 
•of white moire. 

VkioHa Cross j or Order of Valov, r . — The decoration of the 
Victoria Cross was instituted in 1856, and is bestowed for 
“ conspicuous bravery or devotion to the country in presence 
of the enemy This is the sole condition on which it is be- 
stowed, and in regard to the attainment of this highly-prized 
honour officers and men are on precisely the .same footing. 
The cross is a Maltese cross of bronze, with the royal crest (a | 
lion upon a royal crown) in the centre, and below this the words 
“For valour ” on a scroll. It is worn on the left breast, being- 
suspended by a red ribbon for the army, and a blue ribbon for 
the navy, with a bar or clasp attaching it to the ribbon. A 
person may have the cross awarded him oftener than once, in 
which case he receives an additional clasp. Every non-com- 
missioned officer, warrant officer, petty officer, soldier, sea- 
man, or marine obtaining the Victoria Cross receives a special 
pension of £10 a year, and an additional clasp carries with it 
■an additional £5 a year. : 


Volmiteer Officers' Decoration.— lihis was instituted in 1892, 
and is conferred on commissioned officei’s of twenty years' 
standing ; but to make up the twenty years, half of any time 
during which the party may have served in the ranks is allowed 
to be added to bis period of service as officer. The decoration 
consists of an oak wreath in silver, tied with gold, having in 
the centre the royal cipher (V.R. — Victoria Regina) and ci-own 
in gold. It is worn on the left breast, suspended from a green 
ribbon by a silver clasp ornamented with oak leaves. (This 
decoration is of course quite distinct from the volunteer long 
service medal intended for all volunteers who have completed 
twenty years’ consecutive service.) 

AUSTRIA.— 'The order here illustrated is that of Francis 
Joseph, founded by the Emperor Francis Joseph I. in 1849. 
The cross is of gold enamelled with red, and bears between 
the arms the Austrian double eagle in black enamel, with the 
initials F. J. in the centre. 

BAVAEIA. — The Order of St. Rnhert, orig-inally founded in 
1444, was restored in 1708, and in 1800 was confirmed as the 
Order of the Botise. of Bavaria. The motto of the order is In 
irav vast, “ firm in faith ”. 

BELGIUM.— -The Order of Leo^mUl, founded by King Leo- 
pold I. in 1832, and consisting* of five classes of members. 
The cross is of gold and white enamel, its arms being con- 
nected with a wreath of oak and laurel. The motto is L' union 
fait la force, “ Union produces strength”. 

DENMARK. — The Order of the Blephant dates from the 
fifteenth century, and the use of this somewhat peculiar em- 
blem is explained by a legend of a Danish crusader who slew 
an elephant when fighting* against the Saracens. The collar 
of the order is formed of elephants and towens (or castles) 
alternately. 

PRANCE.— The only order now existing under the repub- 
lican government of France is that of the Legion of Honour. 
It was founded by Napoleon I. in 1802, and consists of five 
classes, namely: chevaliers or ordinary members, officers, 
commanders, grand officers, and grand crosses. The Legion 
of Honour is both a civil and a military decoration, and the 
recipients ai*e extremely numerous (over forty thousand), the 
members each reeeiring a yearly pension according to their 
rank in the body. The cross wrnim by the chevaliers is of 
silver and white enamel. The higher ranks have it of gold 
and white enamel. The female head in the centre is emblem- 
atic of the Republic. 

GREECE. — The only Greek order is that shown on the 
plate— the Order of the Redeemer, founded by King Otto I. in 
1833. There are five classes of members, the lowest being 
known as Knights of the Silver Cross, because in their case 
the cross is of silver, wffiile those higher in the order have it 
of gold. The cross bears a Greek motto which means, “ Thy 
right hand has been glorified in might”. 

HUNGARY. — The royal Hungariaxi Orc?er of ;S7. <S'ifep/tca 
was founded by Maria Theresa in 1764, and consists of three 
classes. Its badge is an eight-pointed gold cross, enamelled 
with green, and surmounted by the gold crown of Bt. Stephen. 
In the centre of the cross on a red field is a patriarchal cross, 
and round this is the motto, Piihlicitni ineriioruin preniiim,— 
“A public reward for services”. The ribbon is red in the 
middle and green on the edges. 

ITALY.— The chief Italian order, the Order of the A 
dation, was founded by Amadeus VI. of Savoy in 1362- Its 
badge or chief decoration is a gold medallion, on which is a 
representation of the annunciation surrounded by love-knots, 
this being- suspended from a collar of knots and rose.s. 

ST. JOHN OP JERUSALEM.-The once famous and 
powerful of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem or of 

Malta that foi’merly owned immense possessions throughout 
Christendom, has now dwindled away to a inei-e remnant. 
The Grand Master has had his t 3 ,uarters at Borne since 1834, 
and in England and some other countries besides Italy there 




are a few representatives of the order. The cross of the order 
is of the well-known Maltese form, enamelled white and edged 
with gold, siu'rnonnted by a crown and trophy, and is sus- 
pended from a black ribbon, round the neck. 

NETHE.RLiVNDS. — The Netherlands Order of King William 
■was instituted by William I. in 1815, and is bestowed as a 
reward for military services. The decoration consists of an 
eight-pointed gold white-enamelled cross, with a gold ball at 
each point, and between the arms, the Burgundian cross of 
laurel sprigs. Above it is a crown, by which it is attached 
to a i’ibhon of orange edged with blue. The arms of the cross 
bear the Dutch wozds, Voor nwed, belekl, tnmw — “ For courage, 
zeal, fidelity ”, In the centre of the cross is what is intended 
to represent a steel for striking fire, 

NOKWAY. — The Norwegian Order of St Olafvfo^ founded 
by King Oscar I. in 1847, and is bestowed as a reward for 
services rendered to king' or country, art or science, the mem- 
bers being divided into five classes. The cross is of gold and 
white enamel, eight-pointed, with a ball at each point, has a 
crowned Anglo-Saxon 0 (for Olaf) in the angles of the arms, 
and in the centre on a red ground, the lion of Norway sur- 
rounded by a blue ring. The iibbon is red with blue and 
white borders, 

PONTIFICAL OBDERS. — The Order of Christ was founded 
as a Portuguese order in 1317, and when it was confirmed by 
Pope John XXII., in 1332, the Pontiff retained the right to 
nominate knights. The cross, as may bo seen, is of a simple 
form, and is suspended from a red ribbon round the neck or 
attached to a button-liolo. The decoration is bestowed for 
either civil or military services. The Order of the Holy Sepul- 
chre was founded by Pope Alexander YI. (Borgia) in 1496, 
with the object of encouraging pilgrimages to the saei’ed 
si:tot. The cross is a so-called Jerusalem cross of gold and rod 
enamel, surmounted by a gold ci’ovm, and having in the 
angles four similar crosses— -the five together being said to 
symbolize the five w'onnds of Christ, The ribbon is black. 
The Ordm' of St. Gregory the Great was founded by Pope Gre- 
gory XYL in 1831, as a means of I’ecognizing zeal in defence 
of the faith, but is now aw'arded for merit of any kind. The 
cross is in the same form as several others shown on the 
plate. 

PRUSSIA,— -The Order of the Blach Eagles the highest 
Prussian order, was founded by Frederick I. in 1701, It 
numbers thirt}’’ ordinaiy knights, and the bestowal of this 
onler confers on the recipient hereditary nobility. The cross 
is of the Maltese form, made of gold and blue enamel, having 
black eagles between the arms, and in the centre in gold, 
the monogram P, R . — FridericMs Rex. The Order of the Iron 
Cross was founded by Frederick William III. in 1813, as a 
reward for distinguished services x'endered in the wui,r against 
the French. The decoration consists of a broad-armed iron 
cross mounted with silver, , and having three oak leaves in the 


centre. The ci'osses bestowed on account of the war of 1S13-15 
bear the initials F. W. with crown above, and the date 1813 
below; those \von in the Franco - German war of 1870-71 
the initial W. and the date 1S70. Tlie decoration is not now 
confined to Prussians. There are three classes — grand crosses, 
and ci’osses of the first and .second class. 

RU»S>S,1 A.— The highest Russian order is that of St, Andrew^ 
founded by Peter the Great in 1698, to reward distinction 
gained in the war against the Turks. The decoration consists 
of a double-headed eagle wdth outspread wings, black-ena- 
melled gold, and oveiiying tins a St. Andrew’.s cross of gold 
and blue enamel bearing a figure of the .saint, and the letters 
S. A. P. R. — SaiictmiindreaSy painmus Rvssue, “Saint Andrew 
patron of Prussia”. The ribbon of the order is blue. 

SPAIN. — The Order of the Golden Fleece is an Austriau as 
well as a Spanish oi’cler of knighthood. It \va.s founded by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, in 1429, in honour of tlic 
Redeemer, the Virgin Mary, and St. Andrew, and as a means 
of promoting i*eligion and morality. Why the special designa- 
tion was adopted for it is not verj- clear, but the characteristic 
emblem of the order is a sheep’s skin suspended round the 
middle, and with the head and feet hanging dowm on either 
side. This is attached to what is described as a Ijiue-enainelled 
flint-stone emitting flames, and fanciful decorations connect 
this with the red ribbon of the order. 

SWEDEN. — The Order of the Seraphim is the lnghe.st and 
oldest of the Sw'edish orders. It is said to have been founded 
in 1260, and was renewed by Frederick I. in 1748. It is 
bestowed only on the highest dignitai’ies of Sweden, and on 
foreign jji’inces and statesmen, and consists of only one class. 
The chief decoration is a cross of the eight-pointed or Maltese 
type with heads of cherubim between the arms, and in the 
centre, on a blue ground, three crowns and the letters I.H.S. 
— desus hominum Salvator , — “Jesus Saviour of iiien”. Tliis 
cro.ss is suspended by a crown from the blue ribbon of the 
order. 

TURKEY.— The Medjidieh or was founded 

by the Sultan Abdul Medjid, in 1S52. It is divided into five 
classes, the fifth and lewdest of wdiich numbei's 6000 members. 
The decoration of the order represents a sun with seven 
groups of out-streaming rays, the groups being separated by 
small stars and crescents. In the centre is the cipher of the 
Sultan with the motto, in Turkish, around it,— “ Zeal, honour, 
loyalty”. Several French and English officers I’eceived this 
decoration after the Crimean War, and it has been bestowmd 
iipon various foreigners since. 

WUBTEMBERG.— The Order of the Oroim of Wurtenferg 
has as its badge an eight-pointed white-enamelled gold cross 
wdth Hons in gold between the arms, and in the centre the 
initial I", (for Friedrich) sniToimded by the motto,— Fur chtlos 
mid treiv, “ fearless and true ”, on a red circle. 


ETHNOLOGY. 

TYPICAL EXAMPLES OP THE PRINCIPAL RACES OP MANKIND. 


Ethnology is a branch of the wider science of anthropology. 
It is sometimes used as synonymous with ethnogTaphy, but 
the latter, properly speaking, has a more limited scope, deal- 
ing mainly with the external features by which the various 
races of men are distinguished, while ethnology takes note 
both of the phy.sical characteristics of the races of man, and 
also of their intellectual and moral peculiarities, their manners 
and customs, the peculiar features of their languages, their 
political or social organization, their origin, relationship and 
distribution, &c. In classifying' the I’aces of man the chief 
physical characters that have to be observed are the shape of 
the skull and form of the features, the proportions of the 
limbs, the colour of the skin, and the colour and nature of the 


hair. As these chai'acters exhibit various gradations, and 
may bo more or less pronounced, it is not always easy to dra\v 
a strict limit between two races, and various classifications of 
mankind have been proposed. The classification hei'e followed 
is that given by Oscar l^eschel, the descriptions also being 
mainly taken from his work on the Races of Mom. The most 
important types •will he found illustrated in the accompanying 
plates. 

I THE AUSTRALIANS. 

These comprise the inhabitants of the continent of Aus- 
tralia, of the islands on the coast, and of Tasmania —the latter 
now extinct. The skull of this race is of the dolichocepbalie 
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2. Souihem xidatics v)iih monosyllahic languages. 


type, the jaws being also prognathous or protruded. The 
nose is narrow at the root, widening greatly below. The 
mouth is wide and unshapely. The body is thickly covered 
with hair; the hair is black, elliptical in section, that on the 
lieai.l being frizzly, and standing out so as to form a shaggy 
erown. The colour of the skin is dark as a rule, sometimes 
black, though a light copper red also occurs. The Australians, 
on the whole, are in a very rude and degraded condition. 
AgricnUure in any form is unknown among them; they have 
no permanent dwellings, but merely hastily constructed tem- 
porary shelters; their implements and weapons are few and 
inartistic, among the latter being the very remarkable boom- 
erang; clothes they hardly wear, except a kind of cloak as a 
protection against bad weather ; their food consists of roots, 
fruits, fish, and the produce of the chase, and they do not 
despise such eatables as caterpillars, lizards, ants, and worms. 
As a man must not marry a woman of the same tribe, the 
custom of wife-stealing is prevalent. Their language is much 
more complicated than that of many highly civilized races, 
being very rich in inflections. 

II. THE PAPUANS. 

This race, which is the one most closely allied to the Aus- 
tralians, occiijnes New Guinea, the Pelew Islands, New Cale- 
donia, the Solomon Islands, New Hebrides, the Fiji Islands, 
&c. , there being in some of those islands also an intermixture 
of Polynesians. The most distinctive mark of this race is 
their peculiarly flattened, abundant, and long hair, growing 
in tufts, and forming a prominmit spreading crown round the 
head, sticking out as much as eight inches. The skin is 
always dark, being almost black in New Caledonia, brown or 
chocolate colour in New Guinea, bliie-black in Fiji. The 
skull is high and narrow (dolichocephalic); the jaws prog- 
nathous; the lips fleshy and somewhat swollen; the nose 
hooked somewhat after the Jewish type. Both intellectually 
and morally the Papuans have attained a fair standard, and 
display considerable artistic and inventive power. Complete 
nudity is rare, both men and women having usually some sort 
of covering round the loins. They practise agriculture to 
some extent, having fenced fields and gardens. Among their 
religious ideas is included belief in a future state. The great- 
est blot on their character is the practise of cannibalism. As 
regards civilization the Fijians are the most advanced. 

III. THE MONGOLOID NATIONS. 

To this race belong the Polynesians and Asiatic Malays, the 
people of South-eastern and Eastern Asia, the Tibotese, some 
of the Himalayan tribes, all the Northern Asiatics, with their 
kinsmen in Northern Europe, and lastly the aboriginal popu- 
lation of America. The common characteristics of this widely 
spread race are: long straight hair, circular in section; almost 
complete absence of beard and body hair; skin dark-coloured, 
vailing from leather-yellow to deep brown, sometimes inclin- 
ing to red; prominent cheek-bones, and eyes in general set 
oblifjuely. The variou.s members of the Mongoloid race may 
be classed under the following subdivisions. 

1. The Malay race^ comprising the Asiatic Malays and. the 
Polynesian or Pacific Malays, The former include, besides the 
Malays of the peninsula of Malacca, of Sumatra, the Sunda 
Islands, Java, &c., also the Dyaks of Borneo, the Battas of 
Sumatra, the Tagals and Bisayas of the Philippines, the Ma- 
cassars and Biigis of Celebes, and lastly the inhabitants of 
Madagascar. The Polynesians include the New Zealanders, 
the natives of tho Sandwich Islands, and those of the Mar- 
quesas, the Samoan group, the Friendly Islands, &c. No race 
belonging to the Malay stock has a black vskiii ; that of the 
Asiatic Malays is of a dirty yellow hue; among the latter 
obliciuity of tho eyes is common. The Asiatio Malays are 
said to ho taciturn, cruel, and revengeful^ but dignified and 
polished in manners. They have long since adopted Islam ism. 
As regards natural abilities Wallace rates the Malays below 
the Papuans. 


group comprises the Chinese, Indo-Chinese (Burmese, Siamese, 
Anamese, &c.), Tibetese, &c. Tliey have all straight black 
hair, little beard or body hair, usually a yellow skin and 
oblique eyes. As is well known, a great portion of this 
family have attained a high degree of civilization, and are 
highly distinguished for inventiveness. 

3. Coreans and Japanese .— nations might be classed 
with the previous group, yet they display some well-niaiked 
peculiarities and their languages are considerably different in 
structure. The Japanese received their civilization from the 
Chinese, but liave made many advances themselves; and, very 
different from the Chinese, the}?- have shown themselves ready 
to adopt what is valuable in European civilization, 

i. Northern Mongoloids of the Old nbr/d— These comprise 
the Tungus, true Mongols, Turks, Finns, and Samoieds, all 
much resembling the Chinese and Indo-Chinese group in 
physical characters, but living generally by bunting, fishing, 
and cattle-breeding. To the Tungus helong the Manchoos, 
who conquered China and established a dynasty there. The 
Mongols (or Tartars) include tlie Kalmucks, Jhiriats, &c. 
Among the Turks are classed Uigurs, Usbecks, Osraanlis, 
Turcoinaiis, Yakuts, Nogaians, Kirghiz, ka. The Osmanlis 
are the Turks of European Turkey. The Finns comprise, 
besides the true Finns and the Lapps of Northern Europe, the 
Magyars or Hungarians, and the Bulgarians. The Banioieds 
are nearly allied to tlie Finns. 

5. Northern Nations of douhfful position . — The Yenisei 
Ostiaks, the Ainos of Yes,so, the inhabitants of Saghalien, 
&c. The Yenisei Ostiaks form a small tribe on tlie Upper 
Yeni.sei, and are quite distinct from the Ostiaks on the Ob. 
The Ainos are the oldest inhabitants of the Japanese islaud-s. 
They are remarkable for their general hairiness, especially in 
' the midst of smooth-skinned i’aces, though they do not exceei.i 
Europeans in this respect. 

d. The Bchrhufs Nations. — The.«e are North Asiatic and 
American tribes, •which for the most part inhabit the shores 
of Behring’s Straits, or have migrated from that region. The 
Esquimaux, or Eskimo, are the most important. ITiey have 
oblique eyes, and broad, flat faces, and are of rather a low 
stature; their intelligence is decidedly good. 

7. The Amtrican/ Ahoriyines. — There can be little doubt 
that the original inhabitants of America crossed over from 
Asia, and the Mongol race is tlie only one witli which they 
can be allied. Mongolian features are elearlj’^ inark<3d among 
the natives of various parts of America, although generally 
the nose is more prominent and the face less fiat. The colour 
varies, a reddish copper colour being very prevalent. The 
great bulk of the American aborigirie.s may be ela.ssed as 
hunting tribes. In North America, they are now sadly dimin- 
ished in inimber.s; among them wo many mention the Sioux 
(to which belong the Assineboins) and the Apache.s, Tlie 
Caribs live in Central America, and in tlie north of S, America. 
The Guarani (Gourani) are scattered over a great qkiib of 
South America. At the time of the Spanish conquest American 
civilization had reached a high pitch in Blexico and Penn 

IV. THE DEAVIDIANS OK ABORIGINES OF INDIA. 

These tribes have the skin generally very dark, frequently 
quite black; their hair is long and black, not straight but 
crimped or curly; the hair of beard and litody grows profiisely ; 
the lips are thick and fleshy, somewhat like those of the 
negroes, but the jaws are never pirominerifc. The Bravidians 
comprise the Tamils, Telugus, Gond.s, Saiitals or Soiithals, &e. 

Y. THE HOTTENTOTS AND IRISH. ME^ 

These are tribes of little, importanee i nimbi ting South 
Africa. Tliey have the hair tufted and inatfcd, the lieard 
scanty, the body almost Ixairiess; the jaws tiro inoderately 
liromineiit ; the cheeks project laterally; the lip.s arc full, hut 
not so much so as with the negroes ; the nasal bones project 
little at the root of the nose, which is of tho snul) shape; the 
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opening of the eyes is narrow but not oblique. They are slirnly 
built, and the Bushmen in partieular low in stature. Their 
colour is yellowish or yellowish brown. The language of the 
two peoples, different otherwise, is characterised by various 
peculiar clicking sounds, produced by applying the tongue to 
the teeth. They have always been engaged in cattle-breeding; 
w’ere acquainted with the smelting of iron and working in 
metal before the advent of Europeans ; wore sandals, leathern 
aprons, and cloaks; and for hunting carried bows with poi- 
soned arrows. They are by no means devoid of iritelligence, 
but their social development has been probably prevented by 
the dearth of water in South Africa. 

VI. THE NBGEOES. 

The negroes inhabit Africa from the southern marg'in of 
the Sahara to the territory of the Hottentots and Bushmen, 
and from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. The negro races 
display great variety in external characteristics, and what is 
popularly considered the typical negro is rarely met with. 
The colour of the skin passes through every gradation, from 
•ebony black to dark brown, copper red, olive, or yellow. In 
some tribes the nose is straight, in others booked, though often 
broad and flat. The hair of the head is generally short, elliptic 
in section, and much crimped; that on the body is not plenti- 
ful ; whiskers are comparatively rare. The negroes may be 
divided into the Bantu negroes and the Soudan negroes, tliese 
divisions being based on dift'erences in language. Among the 
first, who occupy a great part of S. Africa, the best known are 
the Suaheli in the Zanzibar region, the Kafirs of the south- 
east, and the Bechuanas farther inland. The Kafirs are well 
known as a brave, warlike, and intelligent race; they practise 
cattle-breeding and cultivate tlie soil to a small extent. It 
is in the Soudan region that the most tyjiical members of the 
negro race are found. The Mandingoes cultivate the soil and 
carry on an active commerce ; they have public schools, and 
the majority of them can read. They are Mohammedans. 
The Bambarras are allied to the Mandingoes, but as yet have 
hardly emerged from barbarism. The Yoloffs, tall and w’ell- 
inade, with r(3gular features, are among the finest of the negro 
races. The Ashantees ar-e intelligent, skilled in making cotton 
cloths, sword-blades, and other articles, cruel and blood- 
thirsty. These Soudan races are black, with crisp woolly hair. 

YII. THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS. 

These include all Europeans who are not Mongoloids, the 
North Africans, all Western Asiatics, and the Hindoos. 
Among them are the highest members of the human race. 
The northern nations have the skin quite fair; the southern 
have it darker; in North Africa and Eastern Asia it becomes 
yellow, red, or brown. The nose has always a high bridge; 
prognathism and prominence of the jaws and cheek-bones are 
rare; the lips are never intumescent, and in no other race are 
refined and noble features so frequent. 

1. The Eamiies,---ThiB family occupies the whole of North 
Africa north of the Soudan and of East Africa to the equator. 
The Berbers are spread over a great part of this area, but in 
certain parts there has been a considerable intermixture of 
Arabs and other races. To this race belonged the ancient 


Egyptians, the modern representatives of whom are the Copts 
of Egypt and the Nubians. The Gallas live in the Abyssinian, 
region. Their liair is long and curly; tlieir features regular 
and ag'roeable, often Jiiuropeau in ca.st; their skin dark. They 
are a warlike, manly, and moral people. The Hamites were 
tlie first of the MediteiTanean races to attain to a high state 
of civilization, tlieir early In:d:ory and .achievements in this 
direction being made known to us from the ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt. 

2. Tiie Semites . — These conipri.se the Jev/s, Aral.)s, and 
Ahyssiniaus, and the ancient Cauaanites, Assyrians, Bal>y- 
lonians, and Bhtenicians. Tliey are wore bearded thati tlie 
Hamites, have In’gli and generally aquiline no.ses, and well- 
marked eyel>ro\v.s; skin varying from a rather darl-i shjide to 
a deep brown. Thi.s race early attained a high pitch of civili- 
zation, and to them tlie nations of the West are deeply in- 
debted. 

3. The ludo-Emvpmn irr A r ifan fa mil //, — This family is to 
us of paramount importance, as being that to which we our- 
selves belong. It has Ijcen divided fi’oni a remote period into 
two branches, a European and an Asiatic. The Eui'opean 
comprises the Germanic or Teutonic nations (Engiish, Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, &:c. ), the lioinanee 
nations (French, Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese), tlio Slavo- 
nians (Russians, Bohemians, Servians, &c.), the Greeks, and 
lastly the Celts, now confined to Brittany, Wales, the Scotch 
Highlands, and Ireland. The A.siatic comprises the Hindou.s, 
the Afghans, the Boloochs, tlie Persians, Armeuians, and 
Kurds. Tlie Indo-Europeans have the pliysical characteristics 
of the Blediterraneaii race in the fullest purity, wliile among 
the inhabitants of Europe the remarkable peculiarities of fair 
hair and blue eyes are frequent. The New World is now 
largely occupieil by European Aryams, and probably the 
aboriginal races will in time entirely disappear. Among the 
Greeks, ancient and modern, tlie highest types of physical 
beauty are common. We meet -with fair, ruddy and dark 
complexions, with golden, auburn, and dark hair, blue and 
dark eyes. The Spaniards, Italians, and natives of the south 
of Europe generally, have dark complexion.^, eye.s, and hair, 
with frames less robust than the member.s of the Teutonic 
stock. The Germans were anciently described as tall, robust, 
with fair complexion, light or red hair, and blue eyes, and to 
some extent this description .still liolds good of the Germanic 
peoples. The physical characters of tlie Slavonians present 
little that is peculiar. The Rus.sians, especially in the north, 
are fair, wdth light brown, flaxen, or red hair. The Persians, 
among Asiatic Aryans, are w*ell known as a remarkably hand- 
some people, with regular features, long oval faces, and largo 
black eyes. The Mahrattas of Central India have prove<l 
themselves a wuu’like and vdgorous race. Physically, they are 
said to be undersized, and not well formed. 

4. JiJuropeans of douhtful podtion, — These include the 
Ba.sques of the north-east of Spain and south-west of France, 
and various tribes in the Caucasus. They are only’’ set apart 
on account of their languages; in physical characters they 
undoubtedly belong to the Mediterranean race. The Basques 
are probably the oldest inhabitants of Europe. Among the 
races of the Caucasus may be mentioned the Georgians and 
Mingrelians. 
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ILLUMINATED WRITING-. 


ILIUMINATED •\vritiiig IS the name for writing in which orna- j 
mental letters in various colonrs are made use of, this writing j 
being often embellished also with gold or silver, and small pic^ 
torial designs, arabesques, scroll-work, and the lilce. Writing 
of this kind has been known from a very early period, and in 
various coimtrie.s. Colour was frequently used in ancient 
Egyptian wilting, and the Romans seem also to have employed 
it to some extent. In the middle ages manuscripts were often 
ornamented in the most elaborate manner both in European 
and in Asiatic countries. After the invention and spread of 
printing the art of illumination was naturally practised to a 
very much smaller extent, but the use of colour for initials, 
&.C. , was adopted also in printed woi’ks, and is not even yet 
extinct, many books used in church service, for instance, 
having at least the nthrics (L, ruherf red) printed in red type. 
The earliest extant illuminated manuscripts produced in 
Europe belong to the fourth and fifth centuries after Christ, 
but works of this kind of such an early date are exceedingly 
rare. The oldest ornamented manuscripts in existence are a 
copy of Dioscorides at Vienna, and one of Virgil at thji Vati- 
can, both of the fourth century. The Virgil is written in 
capital letters, and is adorned with vignettes or miniatures. 
Another celebrated manuscript of early date, probably of the 
sixth century or, earlier, is that known as the Codex argenieus 
(silver Codex), now in the university library of Upsala, con- 
taining Uhilas's G-othic translation (or what remains of it) of 
the Scriptures, written in gold and silver letters on vellum 
stained of a purplish colour. In Ireland a special style of 
manuscript ornamentation early developed itself, among the 
chief features in which are the use of dots, generally in red, 
following the outline of the initials ; the Z pattern ; interlaced 
ribbons; fantastical animal forms curiously interlaced; delicate 
spiral lines; and tessellated patterns, or patterns made up of 
an infinity of little coloured squares. The most interesting 
specimens of this kind of work are the hook of KeBs at Dub- 
lin, and the Durham book in the British Museum, both con- 
taining the Latin version of the Gospels. The art flourished 
in irdand from about the sixth century onward. From Ire- 
land it was carried to Iona, and thence jiassed to the north of 
England. The Durham book was written at the priory of 
Lindisfarne, in the beginning of the eighth century, and the 
ornamentation is an admnable specimen of tlie illuminator’s 
art. The book of Kells belongs to the ninth century, or, as 
others think, to the seventh. The Anglo-Celtic style of art 
had its influence on continental workmanship, as is seen in 
the iUiuninated manuscripts of the time of Charlemagne and 
Charles the Bald ; wliile on the other hand continental models 
■wore imitated more or less in England, and the same manu- 
script may show both styles in comhmation. The work o.f the 
time of Charlemagne and Charles the Bald is more remarkable 
for splendour than originality, the ornamentation being ex-, 
ceedingiy profuse, aiKl gold being liberally emploj'^ed. The 
initials often show patterns of classical origin mingled with 
intricate designs borrowed from the Irish school. The English 
illuminated manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
though owing much to foreign influence, are yet national in 
general characteiv and the initials and borders are especially 
remarkable for excellence in design, and for beauty and har- 
mony in colouring, Tho next century shows greater strength 
VoL. IIv 


and originality. The twelfth century manuscripts are gener- 
ally remarkable for tho size and boldness of the writing, and 
the freedom and artistic cbai'acter of the drawing. The initial 
letters are often on a gigantic scale, and display masses of 
conventional foliage, interspersed perhaps with animal figure.s, 
which appeared also in the initials of previous centuries. The 
English' and French mauu,9cripts of this period may be recog- 
nized by the delicate light blue and green colours employed 
in the initials. In the thirteenth century the Gothic character 
begins to take the place of the rounder letters of the preced- 
ing centuries. The initials, when they were not of the nature 
of miniature drawings, were ‘‘of various designs, highly painted 
ill gold and colours, and generally having the interior spaces 
filled with interlaced and tortuous patterns, into which human 
figures and animals are introduced amongconventional foliage. 
.... Simpler letters are coloured in red and blue in patterns 
apparently taken from sections of architectural mouldings, 
the interior spaces being filled with delicate lace-work drawn 
with the pen in red, violet, or other ink. In the next twO' 
centuries initials hecarne stereotyped in their design, and 
were generally subordinate to the borders and miniatures ’^ 
(E. Maunde Thompson). The greater number of extant illu- 
minated manuscripts belong to the period between the years 
1200 and 1500. In the earlier times they were scarce and 
costly, but latterly they became much more common, and 
works belonging to almost all departments of literature v/ere 
adorned by the illuminator’s art, including romances, chroni- 
cles, histories, &c., besides bibles, psaltei-s, missals, and prayer- 
books, or hooks of Hours (Horm). Much valuable information 
is to be obtained from the pictorial illustrations adorning the 
pages of these works regarding the dress, furniture, uten.sils, 
arms, &c. , of the period at which they were executed ; since 
the illuminators had no he.sitation in representing the person- 
ages of ancient history or legend in the garb and amid the 
surroundings of them own time. 

The Latin alphabet was naturally that adopted by the 
nations of Western Europe, and the oldest manuscripts are 
written in capitals, two forms of wliich are recognized—the 
square and the rustic, the latter, as the name implies, being 
less carefully formed and somewhat rough in character, as 
suited to a more rapid style of writing. These were followed 
by what is known as the uncial style (see Uncial in Diet.), 
and that by the half- or semi-uncial, from which was developed 
the small or cuiisive hand. The continental modes of writing 
naturally passed over to England and Ireland. The earliest 
extant manuscripts written in Heland are in half-uncials, 
similar to the characters met with in the manuscripts of Italy 
and France. The Book of Kells is written in this, and the 
Lindisfarne Gospels exhibit a smaller form of the same hand. 
This round hand was superseded in Ireland by a pointed hand 
which has survived in writing Irish up to the present time. 
In England the Roman uncials were imitated to some extent, 
hut it was a modification of the Irish style that in Anglo-Saxon 
times became the national hand of England— first round, then 
pointed. This was superseded after the Conquest by the small 
or minuscule hand, which from the time of Charlemagne had 
become general in Western Europe, and from which the so- 
called black letter was developed, as used in the earliest 
printed hooks. Side by side with the book-hand there was- 
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also a suecession of cursive hands in use for charters and other 
documents deemed less important than books. 

VniTH. CENTURY.— The alphabets here shown are col- 
lected from various sources belonging to this century. 

Xm. CENTUPv.Y.— The capital letter is from a Bible once 
belonging to Charles the Bald of France, now in the 
British Miiseuin, The alphabet is from a manuscript in 
the Museum. 

XIlTH, CENTURY.— Both initial and alphabet from a manu- 
script of 1190, in the British Museum. 


XIIlTH. CENTURY.— Reduced from a large missal executed 
mainly in this century, but completed early in the next. 
The words Beaius irir, &c., are the beginning of the Latin 
version of the first Psalm. 

XIVth, century,— F rom various examples of the period 
in the draughtsman's own sketch-books, the majority of 
them being copied from works in the Briti.sh Museum, 

XYth. century.— From reduced specimeii.s from a fine 
MS. which belonged to the late Mr. Owen Jones, well- 
kiur-n as an authority on decorative art. 


FISHES. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TERMS USED IN ICHTHYOLOGY. 


Fishes form the lowest of the five classes into which the 
great sub-kingdom Vertebeata is divided. They may be 
shortly described as vertebrate animals living in water and 
respiring the air therein contained by means of gills or 
branchias ; having cold, red blood, and a heart consisting of 
one auricle and one ventricle ; and having those organs which 
take the form of limbs in the higher vertebrata rei:)resented 
by fins. Their bodies are generallj^ covered with scales over- 
lapping each other like the slates on a roof, and their usual 
dorm (though with much diversity) is lengthened, compressed 
laterally, and tapering towards both extremities. 

The scales of fishes assume various forms, which have been 
classed under the four types of cycloid, ctemid, ganoid, and 
fhifund. Cycloid scales are of a rounded form, and are those 
met with in the most familiar fishes. Ctenoid scales, like 
those of the perch, have spinous i^rojections from their pos- 
terior margin. Ganoid scales are in the form of thick bony 
plates covered with a superficial layer of enamel. Placoid 
scales form detached masses of various forms often provided 
with spine>s. (See fig. 32.) In most fishes may be seen what 
is called the ‘lateral line.’ This consists of a row of scales 
■extending along the side of the fish from head to tail, each 
pierced in the centre and communicating with a longitudinal 
canal. The puri>ose of this structure is not yet known for 
certain. 

The skeleton varies greatly in character— from the lancelet 
that can hardly be said to possess a skeleton, to the well- 
developed osseous framework of the perch and many other 
fishes. Most fishes, however, can he classed as having either 
a cartilaginous or a bony skeleton. The vertebrie are amphi- 
cmloiis or biconcave, that is cup-shaped at either end; they 
vary ill number from 17 to more than 200. (Figs. 28 and 29.) 

The gills of fishes in their most common form consist of a 
great number of slender lamellse, disposed like the teeth of a 
comb in parallel rows, and attached to bony arches on each 
side of the neck. They are richly supplied with blood-vessels, 
by means of which the blood that is driven to them by the 
heart, after circulating through the body, is purified through 
combination with the oxygen contained in the water, the 
water being constantly taken in at the mouth and made to 
pass over the gills. The blood after being aerated in the gills 
is driven again through the body without first returning to 
the heart. 

The fins are called by different names according to their 
position. The pectoral fins, situated a little behind the head, 
correspond to the fore lirnhs of other vertebrata; the ventral 
fins, situated on the belly in front of the anal opening, cor- 
respond to the hind limRs; and there may be besides these, 
dorsal fins, attached to the back, and anal fins behind the 
anal opening. The pectoral and ventral fins w hen present are 
always each two in number; but both kinds may be absent. 
The tail or caudal fin is the chief organ of locomotion, and is | 


abroad vertical fin supiiorted by the extremity of the vertebral 
column. Ill the most common form the tail is divided into 
two equal lobes, giving it a symmetrical appearance; this 
foi-m is called hoinocercal. In many fishe.s, liowever, (as the 
sharks) the upper lobe of the tail is much larger tiian the 
lower, and the spinal column is prolonged into it. This 
form of tail is called heterocercal, (See fig. ol. ) 

Tlie teeth of fishes are generally very numerous, and may bo 
placed upon any part of tlie interior of the moutli, and even 
in the throat. (Fig. 30. ) The stomach and iiitestine.s vary in 
form and dimensions. The stomach is asmdly large and well- 
defined, The intestine varies in length according to the food 
of the fish, being shortest in tlie carnivorous kinds. Its 
posterior extremity in many fishes lias a iieeiiliar spiral or 
serew-like structure. The liver is usually large, and the pro- 
cess of digestion is very rapid. The .swimming bhidder is a 
peculiar sac situated under the spine, filled with gas, and 
capable of being dilated or compressed, so as to enable the 
fish to rise or sink in the water. In some fislies it coimmini- 
cates by a duct with the cesophagus ; in otliers there is no such 
communication; while in the flat-fishes, that live at tlie bottom 
of the sea, it is entirely wainting. Anatomicsdly it is con- 
sidered to rei>resent a lung. (Fig. 27.) 

Fishes propagate their species by eggs— tliough a few are 
ovoviviparous, Lc. retain the ova in tlioir body till they are 
hatched. The ova are fertilized outside the body, and are 
usually in enormous numbers, as in the roe of the lierring and 
cod. Among the elasniohranchs the number of ova is much 
smaller, and each ovum acquire.^ before e.x elusion a horny 
sheath of various shape. The iiat clung process is generally 
left to take place without aid. A small number of fishes, 
however, construct nests. 

The organs of smell consist of pits or sacs opening anteri- 
orly, closed beliind, with nervous filaments spread out on 
their walls. The sense of taste mmst be far from acute, 
and the same may he said of tlie sense of hearing. The 
apparatus of hearing has no external communication. The 
eye is generally of considerable size, and .some wli at fiattened 
externally. Special organs of touch are wanting in genoral, 
though some fishes, as the cod and mullet, liuve labial fil- 
aments or harhules to some extent serving tbiB purpose. 
Among the most curious appliances with which fishes are 
provided are the electrical apparatus that appear in some 
species, as in the toiqiedo or electric ray and the tdcctric eel, 
both of which possess batteries capable of giving a shock of 
considerable power. 

Fishes may be divided into two sections —the Chondrop” 
tei'2ff/ious {fixmi Ch\ cartilage, and pterygion, a fin), 

or Gartilaginous fishes, having a curti.laginon.s or fibro-cartil 
aginous skeleton ; and the or Bony fislies, having a 

bony skeleton. The follo\ving is the arrjuigement of fishes 
in ciders, according to the system of 
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L CzVllTILAGINOUS FISHES. 

Order I.~Ohondiioptertgii with fixed Branchde, i.e. 
with the outer as well as the inner edge of the gills attaclied, 
and opening outwardly by several apertures. This order 
comprises such fishes as the Lampreys, the Sharks and 
Kays. 

Ordm; II.—OHOXDROPTERYGir with Branchle free as in 
ordinary fishes, and like them with a single orifice furnished 
with an operculum or cover. To this order belong the 
Sturgeons and some other fishes. 

II. OSSEOUS OK BONY FISHES. 

The Osseous or Bony fishes, namely those having a firm 
and bony skeleton, and tlie gills free and protected by a bony 
gill-cover, are divided into six orders, as follows : 

Order III. Plectognathi, fisiies that liave the maxillary and 
pre-maxillary bones (wliich alone form the jaw) ancliylosed 
or soldered together (whence the name froni the Gr. pleUos, 
interwoven, and gnathos, jaw); bodies covered with ganoid 
scales, plates, or spines. Examples are, the Globe-ii.sh 
or Sea Hedgehog, the Sun-fish, and the Trigger-fish. 

Ordm- IV. — Lophobranchii (Gr. lophos, a crest or plume). 
Fishes tliat have the gills in little round tufts disposed in 
pairs^ on the branchial ai’ches: they are covered with 
ganoid scale.s. Example, the Sea-Horse or Hir>pocara])iis, 
and the Pipe-fish. 

The rest of the bony fishes are divided into two great 
groups, the Mcdacopteriigii, and the AcanthopterifgH. Tlie 
fishes of the first group, which is divided into three orders, 
have the rays supporting the fins soft or many-jointed (ex- 
cept sometimes the first ray of the dorsal or pectoral fins), 
and are generally covered with cycloid scales. The fishes 
of the second group, which forms a single order, have spiny 
rays iu their fins. 

Order V.—Malacopterygii Apodes. Fishes having a 
lengthened form; a skin soft and thick which scarcely 
suffers their scales to appear ; no ventral fins (whence the 
name cvpodts, footless). Examples, the Common Eel, 
Electric Eel, Conger Eel, &c. 

Order VI. ~ MALACOPTiiJRyGii SuH-BBACHTATi—Fishes having 
the ventral fins placed under the pectorals, and immediately 
attached to the bones of the shoulder. Examides, the 
Cod, Ling, Haddock, &c., the Sole, Turbot, Flounder and 
other iiafc-fi.shes. 

Order VII. — Malacopterygii Abdominales. Fishes having 
the ventral fins attached to the lower part of the abdomen 
and behind the pectorals. Examples, the greater number 
of our fresh-water fishes, besides many marine species; 
Salmon, Trout, Pike, Herring, Carp, &c. 

Order VIII.—Adanthopterygii. Fishes that have the first 
portion of the dorsal fin, or the whole of the first dorsal 
when there are two— supported by spiny rays ; sometimes 
instead of the first dorsal, they have nothing but a few 
spines ; anal fin also with the first rays represented by 
spines, and generally one in each ventral fin : this order 
includes about three-fourths of all known fishes. Examples, 
the Perch, Wrasse, Mackerel, Mullet, Gurnard, &c. 

Classifications differing in various respects from that of 
Cuvier are now commonly ‘employed, though several of his 
divisions are still retained. The following orders (or sub- 
classes) are usually recognized. 

Order I.— Tedeostei. Osseous or Bony Fishes, corresponding 
nearly to the Osseous fishes of Cuvier’s classification. 

Characters: Skeleton more or less thoroughly ossified; 
skull very complicated and composed of a number of dis- 
tinct bones : two pairs of limb.s usually present in the form 
of fins (the Malamiyterygii having soft fin-rays, the Acan- 
thopterygU, spinous rays) ; gills free, comb-like, or tufted; 
a bony'gill-cover; usually cycloid or ctenoid scales. 

Sub-order l.—Malacopteri. Fishes with a complete set of 
fins supported by rays, all of which are soft, with occasional 
and uniraportaiit exceptions. 

IHg. l.~-“Oonnnon Salmon ASafar). 

Fig. 2.— Flying-fish [Exoccetus volitans)\ Atlantic Ocean. 
Pectoral fins of enormous size, so as to support the fish in 
taldng dong leaps out of the water. 

« Lateral line. 

Fig. 3. —Garfish, Sea-pike or Mackerel-guide 
IMtish seas. 

Fig, 4. —Electric Eel {Gymnotiis electrims)', America; no: 
ventral fins (apodoiTs). 


Sub-ordfr Fislies witli tins entirely sup- 

ported by soft rays ; ventral fins Avanting, or if present 
placed under the tliroat beneath or in advance of tiie peo 
toral fins. 

Fig. 5, — Cod {fkidiis mAmiiiut'y^ ventral fins under pectorals; 
mouth witli a barbule. 

Fig. 6- -“Turbot {Rhonibus rnaximm); one of tlie fiat-fishes; 
body bordered by long dorsal and aind fins ; bones of head 
twisted so as to bring botii eyes on one side of body. 

Sub-order HU — Aainthopteri. Fishes having cjm; or more fif 
the first rays of the fins in the form of sjuiies; scales usually 
ctenoid ; ventral fins beneath or in fi’oiit of the pectorals.' 

Fig. 7.— Perch (Perm /inmatdb); Britain. 

Fig. 8.— Sapi'drinne gurnard {Trlgfa hirmido); Britisli sciis. 
One of tlie Sclerogeiiidre or iuailed-c]iee]c.s; head witli plate.s 
and spines; pectoral fins large, 

Fig. _ 9. —Angler or Fishing. frog {Lophlus plmdm’ivji); 
Ibitisli coast.s, Pector.al fins, lle.sljy atid suppoited on 
frarneworlv of bones; head with filainents whicli the auiiiial 
waves as it lies iu tlie mud, to attract tlie fishes cm whicli 
it feeds. 

Fig. 10 . — EemoYih (Eckeneis remora) \ Mediterranean. Head 
witli sacking di.sk by wliich the animal can attacli itself to 
object.^. 

Fig. 11. — Sword-fish {Xlphim gladifmk Mediterranean and 
zitlaiitio. Upper jaw prolonged, and fui'ming a formidublc 
weapon of attack. 

Fig. 12.— Sea-bat (P/atosi Gaimardi)'^ Eastern eeaa. One of 
the Squamipennes or seale-fimied fishes. 

Sub-order IV. — PkdorfnafM. Maxillary and premaxillary 
bones immovably connected; vertebral column often per- 
manently cartilaginous; luidy eovereil with gfiuoid plates, 
scales or spine.s; ventral fins generally wanting. 

Fig. 13.— File-fish or Trigger-fish conspicillnm) ^ 

tropical seas. 

Fig. 14.— I’rickly Globe-fish or Sea-hedgeliog iEiodonplkmm); 
tropical seas. Covered with spines, and body capable of 
being inflated like a ball. 

Fig. 15. — Short Bun-fish {Orlhagoriscas mokt); found in most 
seas. 

Sub-order Y,--~LophohranchU. Gills in the fonu of little 
tufts upon the branchial arches; .scales ganoid. 

Fig. 16. — Hippocampus or Scai-horse {H'ippoeam 2 ms guitii 
latus); Atlantic. Tail prehensile. 

Fig. 17. — Head and tail of Pipe-fish {Byngnatliiin viridis). 

Order II.— Elasmobraxchii. Cartilaginous fishes, as the 
sharks and rays, 

Characters: Skeleton cartilaginous; no liones in the head, 
the skull forming a cartilaginous box; gills forming a series 
of pouches; two pairs of fims supported by cartilaginous fin- 
ray.s; akin covered by placoid growths of various kinds, as 
tubercles, spines, &;c. 

Sub-order l,—HoloceplmU, Jaws bony and covered with 
broad plates representing the teeth; only one external gill- 
aperture, covered with a gill cover; a powerful defensive’ 
spine on the back. The Ohimiera or king of the herrings 
is an example. 

Sub-order ll,--PlafjwstomL Month transverse (Gr. plagiqs^ 
athwart) and on the under surface of the head ; branchisd 
sacs opening by several distinct apertures. Sharks, rays, 
skate. 

Fig. 18.— -White Shark {Cctrcharias vidgavisy the 'warmer 
seas. 

Fig. 19.--Large spotted Dog-fish {Scyllima caiidus); British 
coasts. 

Fig. 19 «.--Sea-purse or Egg of Dog-fish, partially opened to 
show the young fish within. 

Fig, 20. — Head of Hammer-fish or Hammer-headed Shark 
(Eygcena malleus); tropical seas. The eyes are at the 
transverse extremities of the head. 

Fig. 21.— Head of Saw-fish in most of 

the warmer seas. Snout prolonged into a flattened blade 
with tootb-like projections on either side. 

(See also fig. 29, whicli shows the skeleton of a ray. ) 
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Order 111. — Ganoidei. Ganoid Pishes. 

Characters : Body covered with ganoid plates, scales, or 
spines; skeleton x^artially ossified, the vertebral cohiinn 
being generally cartilaginous; skull with distinct cranial 
bones ; usually two pairs of fins, the first rays of which are 
mostly in tlie form of spines; tail generally heteroceroal. 

There are few living ganoid fishes, the great majority of 
them heiug found fossil. The best known living examples 
are tbe sturgeons. 


Fig. 27.— Principal Organs of a fish (the Carp). 

1 , g-ills. from the kidneys (the lat- 

2. Heart. ter have been removed). 

£ Liver. 9. Anal_ opening in which 

4. and 6. Swimming-bladder. the intestinal canal ter- 
.5. Intestinal canal. minates. 

7. Ovary or roe. 10. Genital opening or ovi- 

8. Point of junction of the duct communicating 

ureters which proceed with the ovaries. 

11. Urinary opening. 


Fig. 22. — Sturgeon {Acipenser stririo); Caspian, Black Sea, 
and other European waters. Head and body protected by 
ganoid i>lates. 

Order lY.— M aesipobbaNOHII. Lampreys and Hag-fishes. 

Oharactei’s; General form eel-like or serpentine; no 
imired fins to rex)reserjt the limbs, only a median fin ex- 
tending round the imsterior extreznity of the body ; mouth 
circular and destitute of jaws proper; gills in the form of 
fixed pouches or sacs. 

Fig, 23. — Sea Lamprey {Petromyzon mariiim); British waters, 
deven round holes on either side of the neck admitting 
water to the gills. 

Fig. 24.— Head of Myxine or Glutinous Hag {Myoc>ine glutin- 
osa); British seas. 

a a Eight barbules or cirri, h Single hooked tooth, c c 
Lingual teeth, d d Maicoiis glands, e e Six branchial cells. 
/ Apertures leading by canals and ducts to the branchial 
ceils on either side. 

Order Y.— Phabybgobbanchii. The Laneelet, the onl}" 

example. 

Characters ; Ho skull or distinct brain ; no distinct heart ; 
no vertebius; no limbs; mouth a longitudinal fissure sur- 
rounded by filaments ; walls of the pharynx perforated by 
ciliated slits which serve as branohije. 

Fig. 25. — Laneelet or Amphioxus {Amphioxus lanceolaiiis) ; 
British seas (natural size). 

Order YI,— Dipnoi. Represented by only a few fishes, as the 
Mud-fishes. 


Fig. 28.— Skeleton of an osseous fish (tlie I’erch). 
a Intermaxillary bone. f Ventral fin, situated in 

6 Superior maxillary bone. this case under the throat, 

c Inferior maxillary. as in all the Sab-Brachi- 

d Orbit, which is bounded ati. 

on the under side by the k Spiny rays of the anterior 
siiborbital bones. ^dorsal fin. 

e Occipital region. ^Soft rays of the posterior 

/Operculum or gill-cover. dorsal fin like those of 

g(/ Vertebral column with Makm>piermjH. 
its superior and inferior ?«■ Rays of tlie anal fin. 
arches. nn'Bony rays fonniiig the 

h Pectoral fin. caudal fin or tail. 

Fig. 29.— Cartilaginous Skeleton of tlie Ray, 


Cr. Cranium. 

Ma. Jaws. 

Br. Braiichim. 

C. Y. Cervical Yertehrm. 
Sh. Slioiilder, 

D, Y. Dorsal and Lumbar. 

Yertebree. 


Od. Y. Caudal Yertebra3. 

P. Pelvic bone. 

Pli. po. Phalange.^ of the Pec- 
toral Fin. 

Ph, V, Phalanges of tlie Ven- 
tral Fin. 

D. F, First Dorsal Fin. 

D. F'. Second Dorsal Fin. 


Fig, 30. — Teeth of Fish. Front view of the mouth of the 
Common Trout. 


«Row of teeth fixed on the lazy bones. 

vomer or central bone of d Row of hooked teeth on each 
roof of month. side of the tongue (lingual 

&?> Teeth on the right and left toetli). 

palatine bones. ce Teeth on the inferior maxil- 

cc Teeth on tlie superior maxil- liiry bone. 


Fig. 31, — Tails or Caudal Fins of Fishes. 


Characters : Body somewhat eel-like in form and covered 
with scales, a median fiii round the pointed postezior ex- 
tremity; skull with distinct cranial bones; pectoral and 
ventral limbs botli present and filiform or sometimes 
jiaddle-shaped ; both gills and lungs present. These aiii- 
inals form a connecting* link between the fishes and the 
amphibia. 

Fig. 26.— Mud-fish or Lepidosiren {Lepidosiven annectens); 
IVest Africa. 

p Pectoral fins, v Ventral fins. 


an' Two forms of hoinocercal and erpially lobed. 

tail. iHetez’ocorcal tail (sturgeon) 

« Tail of wz'asse, rounded, unequally bilobate or 

a' Tail of sword-fish, bifurcate lobed. 

Fig. 32, — Principal forms assumed by the seaie.s of fishes. 

(I Ctenoid, iiectinated or comb- ee' Plaeoul scale, upper surface 
like scale. and profile. 

h Cycloid or circular scale. / Ganoid scale, iipper surface, 
r Cycloid scale. /Ditto, in jsrofile. 

i^Plucoid scale, upper surface. /' Ditto, under surface. 


GEOLOGY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS OF TERMS USED IN GEOLOGY. 


Strata left in their original position are usualty horizontal 
(fig. 1, a). Where they have been subsequently disturbed 
so as to be tilted more or less out of that original jiosition, 
they are said to be inclined; the angle of inclination is called 
the dip, and the rocks are said to dip in the dhection of 
greatest slope or declivity. In fig. 3. the dii3 is shown by 
the faces of the rock represented as inclined towards the 
observer’s left hand. Imaginary lin es running at right angles 
to the line of dip are lines of strikCy and are represented by 
the line where the surface of the water cuts the faces inclined 
towards the observer. The stril'e oi ii stratum is always con- 
stant for a given dip; hut the outcrop or line where the rock 
appears at the surface, varies in form and direction with the 
Variation in the form of the surface itself. 

Strata bent upwards into an arch form wliat is called an 
anticlinal (fig. 1, 6), and a bend in the opposite direction gives 
rise to a synclinal (fig. 1, c). Strata suddenly bent from a 
horizontal to a vertical position, and then back to a horizontal 
position again without rising to the same level as before, 
Hre called unicXinal (fig. 1, d). Sometimes the synclinals and 


anticlinals have been supieezed together so as to double the 
rocks up quite on end; such strata are de.seiibed as rez’- 
tical (fig. 1, c). Where tlie folding lias taken place in sucli a 
manner as to lay the folds more or less on tludr sides, the 
strata lying face downward are said to h^iwvtrted (fig. 1, /). 
Contorted strata sneh as have been cruziipled into an 
iiTegular series of folds, too complicated to be separately 
distinguished (fig l, r/). 

A. fault is a plane of dislocation affecting rocks in such a 
way that a ixirticiilar bed is broken oil; and .slipped to a lower 
level on the one skle of the plane than its counterpart on 
the other. (See fig. 2.) The side of the fault occupied, hy 
the lower of the two is called the dimnthrtm, and the opposite 
side is sometimes spoken of as the uptJmmh A fault is gener- 
ally a narrow fissure extending downwards, either singly or in 
coiijunction with other faults, to an indefinite depth from the 
surface; and extending in a horizontal ilirection to a distance 
dependent upon the amount of downthrow, and u|>on the 
nature of the dipalfectiizg the roclcs on either side of the fault. 
The throw ot a fault is the ainouiit of dislocation hot ween the 
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termination of a bed on one side of the fault, and the cor- 
responding point on the other. This ma,y range from a 
dislocation scarcel^^ perceptible to a throw of many thousands 
of feet. 

Faults are usually inclined from the vertical more or less ; 
the inclination is called the hade of the fault, which is said 
to hade in the direction of the slope. In an ordinary fault 
this hade, or inclination from the perpendicular, is forward 
at the foot in the direction of the downthrow, and no part of 
a faulted stratum is brought vertically beneath its counterpart 
on the other side of the fault. Where the fault hades in the 
opposite direction it is called a reversed faidt (fig. 2, a). 

Two or more faults frequently throw down towards each 
other, and their respective hades are sucli as to cause the 
faults to meet below the surface. Such faults are termed 
trough faults (fig. 2, h). Where the depression of the strata 
represents the aggregate effect of a series of minor faults, 
each in succession letting the rock down-in the same direction 
to lower levels, the term ste 2 y fault is found convenient (fig. 
2, c). 

The faces of the rock contiguous to a fault are frequently 
scored and fluted, and they exhibit other signs of grinding 
against each other under pressure. To these markings the 
term sUckeMsides is- applied. 

The matter detached hy friction and caught in the inter- 
spaces between the faces of tlie rock in a fault is usually 
cemented by infiltered mineral matter, and then constitutes 
'iX. foAilt-hreccia ov rider. 

Where faults, seen in plan, are shifted out of their course 
along the line of a fault transverse to them in direction, tliis 
last is called a cros.s' vein or eaimteVy and the faults deranged 
are said to be 

The .same kind of dislocation seen in vertical section is dis- 
tiugiiished as n heave. In this last case the dislocated fault 
is undoubtedly older than the fault that heaves it. In the 
former case it is the reverse. 

The contact disturbance attending a fault gives rise to 
bending of the strata next the fault. This bending is often 
spoken of as the burr. 

The name of joints (fig. 3) is applied to the divisional 
jdanes that cut in two or more directions across the bedding 
planes of hard rocks, and divide what would otherwise have 
been continuous sheets of stone into separate blocks. Jointing 
diifers ivom cleavage in affecting the rock only along certain 
lines, instead of developing a general tendency to split into 
an indefinite number of sheet.s as cleavage does. Joints are 
developed in greatest prominence in thickly-bedded stratified 
rocks, especially in snob as are of a compact nature. In such 
cases they may be observed to cut down through the rock in 
two or more directions approximately perpendicular to the 
planes of bedding. The horizontal extension of joints may 
range to evexw point of the compass, but there is a marked 
tendency, where more tliaxi two sets occur, for one of the 
more prominent sets {ov master joints) to be intersected by 
another prominent set at such angles as to enclose blocks whose 
outlines vary from rhombic to reGtangiilar. (See also fig. 9.) 

The bearing, or orientation, of joints varies considerably in 
different places, and does not appear to be persistent for any 
great distance in any given district; but it is not uncommon 
to find one set ranging in a general way in the same direction 
as the dip, and another set bearing at right angles to these 
and therefore parallel with the strike. The first are called 
dip joints, and the other st'Vike joints. In the diagram 
(fig. 3,) the dqy joints are shown cutting down vertically 
through the rock in a direction away from the observer; 
while the strike joints intersect the dip joints at right angles, 
and thus unite with the bedding planes to divide the rock iip 
into rectangular blocks. 

Strata are called conformable (fig. 4,) when they lie with 
an even junction on the original upper siu'face of one and the 
s:ime bed of the rocks next below them, and are therefore 
atfecfeod to an equal extent by the game dips. In normal con- 
fonnahilitg the upper strata form part of one series with the 
beds immediately below them. In some other cases, while 


the pliysical relation of the liigher strahi to the lower are r»f 
this nature in one locality, in another the lowest bed of the 
higher service may extend across, or tyrcrstep, several iiieinhers 
of the .series next below. In such a case tlic rocks arc* said 
to be lomlly or taundenlallit conformahle. 

Where a stratum has been deposited in unequal tlii<*k- 
ness in an area under notice, so that at one xiart it is found 
to thin away to nothing, the upper stratum extending layond 
it is said to overlap the one that thins (Jut, and the (aise is 
described as one of overlap, (See tig. 0.) 'riius in tlie 
diagram 6 thins away in one direction so that a conies into 
direct coiitiict with c below, and is said to overlap h. 
Tracing the physicid relations of tliese in an ojiposite 
direction, or from d., in the direction of a in the figui'e h, 
is said to underlap a. In overlap the absence of the h(‘d 
that is overlapped arises from the fact that the stratiini 
locally absent has never been dejiosited at that point at all; 
while in 07'ersk2h which is often eonfoumled with ovoidap, 
and denotes the relation of a higher set of strata tr) a lower 
in the case of imconfoTMitii (fig. (5), the .strata locally absent 
have been disturbed and afterwards removed by dmtwiai ion. 

Wiiere a particular stratum known to form a bed of im- 
portanco iji one direction gnidually dies away in jinother, 
as a result of unequal deposition, tlie stratuni is said to tkiti- 
out at the point where it comes to nothing (fig. .5). Aiiollier 
term of the same kind, which, is often restricted to the 
attenuation of a bed of minor importance, is wedge-bedding. 

Where the basement beds of one group of strata have been 
deposited over the edges of more than one member of the series 
below, as a consequence of the lower group having lieen con- 
solidated, disturbed by iiplieaval, andpartlj^ denuded, before 
the deposition of the strata that now overlie them, the two 
sets are said to be unconformable to each oilier (fig. fi), and 
their physical relations to eacli other are denoted by the 
term imconforvmhility or unco'nformitg. IFnconformity may 
range in extent from siieh cases as that of the Lower Eocene 
strata on the Chalk in the South of England, where tlie dis- 
cordancy can be perceived only by an instructed eye, to such, 
unconformities as that at the base of the Carboniferous rcicks 
in the northern iiaris of the kingdom, where the gently- 
inclined basement beds of the higher series are supported 
upon the upturned edges of the rocks lielow, so that the Car- 
boniferous rocks overstep) a thickness of ov^er five miles of the 
X:)re-carboniferous roclcs beneath (fig. C). 

Interhedded eriipytive rocks (fig. 7) are accumulations of 
rock matter that have been primarily derived from deep- 
seated sources, and that have been distributed over the sur- 
face ill the neighbourhood of a volcano. The matter cast out 
from a volcano may consist of lavas (fig 7, a) or the liquefied 
rock that has flowed from the crater over the surface adjoin- 
ing; or of the same materials as compose the lavas hurled 
forth in the form of various-sized fragment.s, ami siibse- 
qiieiitly rained through the air and distributed over the sur- 
face. Mud poured out from volcanic vents also forms part of 
the matter ejected. The cojirser volcanic materials of a frag- 
mental nature form volcanic breccias or agglarnerates when 
compacted into stone (fig. 7, h); wliile the like ucciimtilations 
of finer materials are usually distinguished as ttifs. In 
maritime districts any or all of these forms of eruptive matter 
may be deposited alternately witb beds of the ordinaiy sedi- 
meiitary type, and the tuffs may graduate imsensihly into 
other deposits in directions away from the vents. Interbedded 
eruptive rocks ax’e known to occur of all ages, from the oldest 
Cambrian rocks of St. David’s to the strata forming at the 
jiresent day. 

Intrusive eruptive rocks (fig. 8) differ from interhedded or 
contempym'aneous eruptive rocks in their inode of occurrence 
in TGlatioii to the strata surrounding them; as they com- 
monly cut across the bedding of the .stratified rocks, and are 
therefore of later date than the rocks they traverse. Intrusive 
eruiitive rocks may occur in the form of great masses that 
from an unknown depth below the surface have, as moiten 
matter, eaten their way upwards through the overlying rocks 
and have .solidified in the form of a great mass (fig. 8, «). Ox 
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the causes that gave rise to the formation of a mass in one 
case, may in another have impelled the molten matter in such 
a direction that it has eaten its way into the rocks along a 
direction frequently approaching that of the bedding, and 
thus have given rise to intrusive sheets (fig. 8, &). In other 
cases the same matter has been forced upwards along vertical 
fissures, and has been left in the form of walLlike masses of 
rock or dilm (fig. 8, c). 

Cleavage (fig. 9) is the tendency to split into an indefinite 
number of thin layers in one direction, which direction is not 
necessarily connected with any original structural differences 
of the rock. 

There are two recognized forms of cleavage; the one repre- 
senting the tendency inherent in certain definite chemical 
compounds to fracture more readily in i:)articiilar directions 
than in others, which directions always besu' some definite 
geometrical relation to the particular crystalline structure of 
the mineral; while the other is developed only as the result 
of certain Imperfectly understood special conditions, which 
have affected particular portions of large mineral aggregates 
more or less according to their texture rather than to their 
chemical composition. It is now customary to restrict the 
tQvxji slate to rocks of this description. The rocks most com- 
monly affected by slaty cleavage are such as originally consisted 
of clayey or argillaceous materials of sedimentary origin ; but 
the same structure is not uncommonly met with in tlie finer 
portions of the older volcanic tuffs. A good example of this 
last is afforded by the cleaved volcanic tuffs or “green slates ” 
of the English Lake District. The discrimination between 
planes of cleavage and the original bedding planes of the cleaved 
rock is often attended with great difficulty in the field, and 
can generally be satisfactoriiydetermined only by the discovery 
of the stripe, or alternations of texture, resulting from original 
differences in the character of the various layers of material 
compo.sing the rock. In the figure the stidpe or original bed- 
ding is shown by the undulating bands parallel to tlie ui)per 
and the under surfaces, the triangular face cutting obliquely ; 
downwards across the front right-hand corner of the specimen 
represents a plane i-esultiiig from the clejivage. The edges of 
other cleavage jdanes are shown cutting across the strijie or 
bedding in directions parallel to the edges of the triangular 
face. The remaining hounding surfaces at the front, sides, and 
back are joints. 

Conglomerate (fig. 10, a) is tlie name given to rock consist- 
ing of consolidated shingle. It is formed of an accumulation 
of rock-fragments of sedimentary origin, many of them of 
large size, and most of them well-rounded in form, bound 
together into a mass of a more or less stony nature by some 
cementing material instead of remaining in its original con- 
dition of a bed of loose stones or shingle. Where the con- 
glomerate consists of water-worn materials of volcanic origin 
it is distinguished as a volcanic conglomerate, or aggLomera,te. 

If the pro|)ortion of materials of a z'ounded form is less 
than that of such as are angular the rock then becomes a 
breccia (fig. 10, b). Breccia tlms resembles a conglomerate 
in consisting of a noticeable jiroportion of large stones com- 
pacted into a mass, but is characterized by containing more 
angular constituents than rounded. Where the materials 
consist of angular fragments of rocks derived directly from a 
volcanic source the resulting rock is a volcmm breccia; finer 
materials of the same nature constitute a tuff. Both volcanic 
breccias and tuffs are often termed volcanic ashes. (See also 
fig. 7. ) Where the rounded fragments outnumber the angular 
tliese rocks graduate into their respective conglomerates. 

Oblique lamination (fig. 11) i.s a term usually applied to 
the deposition of the several layers composing a bed of rock 
at an angle different from the general lie of the rock as a 
whole, Where the inclined layers are of con.siderable thick- 
ness the rock is said to exhibit false-bedding, or current-bed- 
ding, the last-mentioned term denoting the catise. Obliq\ie 
lamination and false-beddiiig generall}'- result from irregular 
deposition of materials drifted along the bottom by vaiiable 
currents of water ; but a similar structure is often developed 
in great perfection where sand, or other materials of that 1 


general nature, is drifted into beds by the action of the 
wind. 

The name of inlicr (fig. 12, A, and l in fig. 13} is given to 
an exposure of an older stratum at the surface in such a 
mamier that it is completely surrounded hy othm* .strata of 
later date, which formerly extended across it, but liave since 
been removed by irregular denudation. Occasionally the 
exposure of the older stratum i.s due to tlie combined effects 
of faults and denudation ; in that case tlie older stratum ex- 
posed is termed a fniicr. 

An ouilier again (fig. 12, B, and also o in fig. 13) is an 
outstanding relic of a stratum, formerly more extemsive, 
which lias been isolated by the removal of the strata that 
once connected it with the princi[)al miass, so tliat it now 
occurs as a detached reiimaiit surrounded by rocks of older 
date. 

Escarpment (fig. 13, e) i.s a term correctly restricted to tlwj 
steep outer edge presented by .such strata «;>£ u series as liave 
better withstood the action of tlie rlestroyiug influences that 
have ]>een brought to bear against tliem than the strata im- 
mediately above and luelow. An escarpment tliffers from a 
cliff ill coinciding with the outcroji of a particular lied of rock, 
whether thi.s is inclined or not, wberoas a cliff is formed with- 
out regard to either tlie nature or the lie of the rock, and it.s 
base always approximates more or less clo-sely to horizontality. 
E.scarpment.s may be regardeil as ranging on tlie wliole parallel 
with the strike, and their steep .side as facing in the opposite 
direction to the dip or direction of greatest iiiclinution of the 
rock. The .slope formed by the ex|)oaed npxmr portion of ;ui 
inclined stratum, exteiKling from the escarpment in the 
direction of the line whore tlie next Iiiglier stratum coin,e.s on, 
is called the dip slope (fig. 13, d). (Bee also fig. 3.) 

The names hcnddcrs and boukkr cluy (figs. 14, 15, 16) per- 
tain to a promiscuous assemblage of stones of all sort.s ami 
size.s jumbled together without regard to either tlnlr size or 
their form in a matrix of clay wliich nsindly exhiliits no very 
obvious signs of stratification. The -stones inclutle a variable 
liercentage that are sinoothed and are characterized hy the 
occurrence of grooves and scratclios, mostly running in the 
direction of the length of tlie .stone, but sometimes cro.saing 
that line at various angles. The .stones vary in size, from 
mere grains up to blocks many feet in diaineter, aiid they 
may include representatives of rocks %yltos 0 l»irtlipl,ace is 
known to lie at distances riinging from a few Jiundred yards 
to as many miles from their present resting-place. The 
larger stones that are siooothed and furrowed in this way are 
called glaciated boulders (fig. 14). Sucli boulders are ii.sually 
found to have travelled outwards in a direction uwziy from the 
centre.s of mountain groups ; but more of tlieni liave travelled 
in directions from the Pole towards the e»|u.-itor tlnm in other 
directions. It is not uncommon to fiinl instances of bouldev.s 
occurring at points considerably higher tlian any part of the 
parent rock. 

The rock surface underlying bcmkler clay is frequently 
characterized by similar appearances to tliose presented by 
the boulders; that is to say, it is smoothed and luore or Ie.ss 
distinctly furrowed in one or more directions. Where tliis 
surface has a convex, knoll-shaped form, it is called a rochc 
moutonnee (fig. 15, xi). Boulders carried liy ice and left 
stranded in conspicuous po.sitians are often spoken of as 
perched blocks (fig. 15, b). 

The phenomena under notice are now generally admitted 
to be due to glacial action of some one or other kind ; but the 
particular mode of operation re.siilting in any given effect has 
not yet been geneimliy agreed upon. 

The columnar structure of rock is exhibited in fig. 17. 
This is a form of jointing affecting’ certain rcniks tliat have 
originated in a molten condition. The rock is intor.sected at 
right angle.s to the surfaces of cooling by three t>r more sots 
of divisional planes, which occur at ajqu'oxiniately equal 
distances apart, and cross each other at such angles us to 
divide the rock into a serie.s of prisms more or hxss regularly 
hexagonal in section. Cdliimnar stiaicture is developed in 
greatest perfection in basaltic iiwas; but it often occurs, 
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tlioui^h usually in a less i)erfGct form, in eruptive rocks of 
other kinds. 

Rocks often present & ve&icMlar structure {fig. 18) where 
lava flowing out from volcanic vents contains much en- 
tangled gas or vapour, and the molten rock is hlown out at 
numerous points, so that cavities, cells, ov vesicles are formed. 
These occur in greatest number where the j)ressure is at the 
least, which is usually near the upper surface of each flow. 
Vesicular structure may range in extent from a few cells 
occurring at remote intervals throughout rock otherwise 
compact in texture, to rock like pumice, which consists of a 
light spongy mass of cell walls, like a mass of froth changed 
to stone. 

The vesicles in a lava are usually drawn out into almond- 
shaped cavities by the fl.ow of the rock prior to complete 
solidification. Where these almond-shaped cavities become 
filled with other mineral matter the separate kernels are 
called amygdulesy and the rock itself an amyodaloid. Vesi- 
cular structure is sometimes found in intrusive rocks; and 
is occasionally developed also in rocks of purely sedimen- 
tary origin. 

Cdhdar structure resembles vesicular structure in some 
respects, but is often due to the shrivelling iii5 of the rock 
caused by a change of its dimensions in passing from one 
chemictd state to another, as ■where ordinary limestone is 
altered into magnesian limestone or dolomite^ and cells or 
geodes result from the general contraction of the rock. 
Another kind of cellular structure is due to the removal, by 
solution or otheTwise, of part of the materials composing a 
fragmentaiy rock, such as a breccia, or a conglomerate, the 
spaces they occupied being left vacant. 

Foliation (fig. 19) is the re-arrangement of the constituents 
of a rock by metamorphio action in such a maimer that they 
form parallel layers of definite mineral constitution. These 
layers are not necessarily connected -with the original strati- 
fication of the rock, though their coincidence is common. As 
a rule foliation represents one of the stages of metamorpliism 
whose extreme is occupied by granite, xiniongst the rocks 
exhibiting foliation are mica schist and gneiss. In fig. 19, 
which represents a xneee of gneiss, the lighter bands denote 
quartz and felspar, and the darker bands layers of mica. 


Granite (fig. 20) is essentially a graiiidar-ciystalline erup- 
tive rock formed and consolidated beneath tlie Biirface under 
condition.s of great pressure. The minerals composing it con- 
sist (if more, or less well-defined crystals of orthociase or 
l>otash felspar, with interspersed granules of (piiutz, and, in 
normal granites, with one or more species of mica; other 
species of felspar are also usually pi’esent as well. The separate 
constituents of granite may range from proportions only , Just 
discornable by the unaided eye, to crystals two indies or more 
in length. Where large ci^stals form a eonsjncnons feature 
in the rock it is termed a porphyntic (franUe. txrif.nites occur 
of all ages, from the date of the oldest known rocks dmvn to 
the Tertiary Period. Granites appear to represent tlui inner- 
most piarts of masses tliat were coiinectod an the one hand 
with truly intrusive and volcanic rocks, and on the other 
with metamorphic rocks of sedimentary origin. 

The spherulUic structure (fig, 21) i.s one of the pirincipal 
types of minute structure rendered evident by a microscopic 
examination of tliiii slices of certain vitreous acid roc/cs 
(eruptive rocks containing more than bl) per cent of silica), 
notably in the glassy or vitreous lavas known as obsidkm. 
It is occasionally developed in similuvly constituted rocks of 
intrusive origin, or even in rocks whose present lieculiiiiities 
of structure are largely due to the action of mctmtiurphism. 
Under the microscope spherulitic rocks exhibit, in a base of 
variable mineral constitution, minute scattered granules of a 
more decidedly vitreous nature, which show an approximately 
circular outline more or less definite in proportion to the 
abruptness or otherwise of the transition from the spheruHte 
into the matrix. The inner part of each spherulite usually 
presents a radiate structure, due to the incipient development 
of groups of minute crystals. 

The perlitic structure ( fig. 22 ) is due to a tendency 
developed in certain vitreous acidic rocks to fracture into 
minute concentric layers of a spheroidal form, in the inter- 
spaces between the minor shrinkage-fissures traversing the 
rock. On a large .scale the same structure finds a parallel in 
the spheroidal structure developed in some basalts. Both 
structures are now generally regarded as being developed by 
the contraction of the rock consequent upon its solidification. 
(Rutley, q/i2oc/i:s, p. 182.) 
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